GEORGE R. 


EO RGE the Second, by the Grace of God, King of Grent- Britain, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. To all to whom theſe Preſents ſhall come, Greeting. 
Whereas DENNIS CoETTOGO, Gentleman, has by his Petition humbly repreſented unto 


Us, that he hath with great Labour and Expence compiled from the beſt Authors, both antient 
and modern, | 


An UNIVERSAL HISTORY of ARTS and SCTENCES; 


Containing all Sciences, either divine or human, and all the Arts, either liberal or mechanical, 
in a more conciſe and clear Method than heretofore uſed in any other Work of the Kind; the 
whole adapted to the meaneſt Capacity, alphabetically digeſted, and illuſtrated with Aſtronomical 
and other curious Tables and Prints, which the Petitioner, with the utmoſt Submiſſion, appre- 
hends may be of the greateſt Service to the Publick, as it will be reducing each Art and Science 
to a regular Syſtem, at an eaſy Rate to the Purchaſer, and thereby much encourage 
every Branch of Learning or Mechanicks; and as the faid Work is near finiſhed, and when 
compleated will coſt him upwards of one Thouſand Pounds : He therefore being deſirous to reap 
the Fruit of his Labour, and enjoy the full Profits and Benefits that may ariſe from printing, 
publiſhing, and vending the ſame, without any other Perſon interfering in his juſt Property, 
which he cannot prevent without applying to Us, for Our Royal Licence and Protection: The 
Petitioner has therefore humbly pray'd Us to grant him Our Royal Licence and Protection, for 
the ſole Printing, Publiſhing, and Vending the ſaid Work in as ample Manner and Form as hath 
been done in Caſes of the like Nature, We being willing to give all due Encouragement to 
ſuch a uſeful Work, are graciouſly pleaſed to condeſcend to his Requeſt ; and do therefore by 
theſe Preſents, ſo far as may be agreeable to the Statute in that Behalf made and provided, grant 
unto the ſaid Dennis Coetlogon, his Executors, Adminiſtrators, and Aſſigns, Our Royal Privi- 
lege and Licence for the ſole Printing, Publiſhing, and Vending the ſaid Work, for and during 
the Term of fourteen Years, to be computed from the Date hereof, ſtrictly forbidding and pro- 
hibiting all Our Subjects within our Kingdoms and Dominions, to reprint or abridge the ſame, 
either in the like, or in any other Volume or Volumes whatſoever, or to import, buy, vend, 
utter, or diſtribute any Copies thereof, reprinted beyond the Seas, during the aforeſaid Term of 
fourteen Years, without the Conſent and Approbation of the ſaid Dennis Coetlogon, his Heirs, 
Executors, Adminiſtrators and Aſſigns, under their Hands and Seals firſt had and obtained, as 
they and every of them offending therein, will anſwer the contrary at their Peril : Whereof 
the Commiſſioners and other Officers of our Cuſtoms, the Maſter, Wardens, and Company of 
Stationers of Our City of London, and all other our Officers and Miniſters, whom it ma 

concern, are to take Notice, that due Obedience be given to Our Pleaſure herein anified, 
Given at Our Court at St. James's the Thirteenth Day of] Marcb, 1740-1, in the Fourteenth Year 


of Our Reign. * 
By His:Majeſty's Command, 
"BARRINGTON. 
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Univerſal HISTORY 
ARTS and SCIENCES: 


Or, A comprehenſive 
Illuſtration, Definition, and Deſcription 
All ScitNcEs, Divine and Human; 
AND OF 


All ARTS, Liberal and Mechanical. 
The Origin and Progreſſes of all Rz11cions, Sac rs, 


HERESIE S and Sc HIS Ms: 


N 
l 
| 


The Deſcription of all CouUNnTRIEs ; ; their Government, Eccleſiaſtical, Civil and | | 
Military their different Climates, Soils, Products, and the Manners of the Inhabitants : 


The different Syſtems of PHILOSOPHERS, curious and accurate Obſervations of 
' ASTRONOMERS, both Antient and Modern: 


The 2 of all Ox DEN 8. Religious and Military : 


WW. .T. 2 


Curious and 3 new Treatiſes on the Duties of Embaſſadors and Pleni potentiaries, 
the Education of Princes and their Subjects, and the Manner of travelling into Foreign Parts. 


1 


2 — 


— 


The Whole extracted from 


The beſt AUTHoRs in all Languages, and enriched with the new Syſtems, Hypotheſes, Maxims, and 
Reflections of the AUTHOR, 


— — 
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1 O THE 
HIGH AND MIGHTY LORD 


Charles Auguſtus Fouguet de B elle, ; 
Du KE of GISO RS, 


Marſhal of Fx AN E, Commander of the King's 


Orders; Knight of the Golden Fleece, Prince of the 
Holy Roman Empire, Governor of Mets and the Meſſin 
Country, and General of his Majeſty's Armies. 


* 


Mv LoR p, 


HE Arts and Sciences have had the Complaiſance 
do put an Engliſp Pen in the Hand of a French- 
nian, to render him capable to expreſs his Gra- 
ittude to a noble, generous, and brave Nation, 
with whom he has lived ſo long, for their Hoſpitality, in 
Communicating to them Part of the Advantages of his Edu- 
cation, having nothing elſe worthy their Acceptance. 


With the ſame Hand, Mr Lox, I take the Liberty to 
preſent the ſame Arts and Sciences to your GRACE; per- 
ſuaded that they are ſo familiar to you, that you'll Lag % 
them in any Shape, and whatever Language they ſpeak. 


ht] 


* OY — 
| 7 
0 ww 
' N . 
N PR 


DEDICATION. 


' Your rare Merit, to which alone you owe all you are, 
though you are all that the moſt ambitious Subject, who has 
no Pretenſions to the Throne, can wiſh to be, aſſures them 
of a powerful Protection, which they could expect to find 
no where but near extraordinary Men like you, whom all 
E urope knows to be a Mzcenas, or a Colbert, in the Cabinet; 
and a Jurenne, or Luxembourg, at the Head of an Army. 


Can I hope, Mr Loxv, that youll grant the ſame Pro- 
tection to him, who has the Honour to preſent them to 
your Grace; and is with the moſt profound Reſpect, 


Mr Los, 
Tour Grace's 
| Meft hamble, and 


Moſt obedient Servant, 


Dx CorTrLOGON. 


111) 


S| EARNING, andthe Learned, have 
| been ſo long in a languiſhing State in 
Europe, and Ignorance, Stupidity, 
| 17 and Ribaldry ſo much encouraged, that 
it was not without Reluftancy I deter- 
mined myſelf to ſearch the Arts and 

= ==) Sciences in thoſe dark Retreats, where 
the Death of Lewis XIV: the late King of France, their 
generous Patron, had confined them, and to invite them 
to make once more their Appearance, tho in Rags, and 
cover'd with Duſt, in a Country where they have alſo 
flouriſhed by Intervals. The Attempt, I confeſs, was bold, 
and could not miſs being attended with very great Diffi- 
culties and Inconveniencies, as well on the Part of the 
World, as on that of the Sciences; for I was not ſure 
that the World would not be ſhocked at the Appearance 
of Things, wherewith they were ſo little acquainted ; 
and that my Invitation could be agreeable to the Sciences, 
and they would accept of my Hand to uſher them out of 
their Solitude, in a Country, where my Quality of a 
Frenchman, might make them be loot d upon with Jea- 
louſy or Scorn. 

However, the great Familiarity I had contracted from 
my Infancy, with the Arts and Sciences, and my enter- 
prifing Genius, which has led me often thro' the moſt 
thorny Paces, have furmounted all thoſe Difficulties, and 
excouraged me to expoſe myſelf to all the Dangers ſuch an 
Enterprixe could be attended with ; thro gry a 
. that if I was obliged to encounter with national Preju- 

dices, as I bave really done, I could oppoſe to it Impar- 
tiality, Generofity, Humanity, Hoſpitality, Gratitude, 
and all the other Virtues which diſtinguiſh the moſt ſemſi- 
ble Part of the Engliſh Nation from the reſt ; and if 
with Stupidity and Ignorance, I bad for a Shelter Miner- 
va's Ægid; as for Avarice, it is ſo contemptible an 
Enemy, that I bave always defpiſed it. | 

Thoſe are not the ſole Enemies I have had to ſtruggle 
with in the Proſecution of this Nor; for in the very 


Beginning I was aſſailed by a frong and formidable Party, 
who employed all their Craft and low Cunning to prevent 
my publiſhing it: Secret Intrigues, Petitions, nies, 


and all other ſcandalous Means of that Kind were uſed 
to that Purpoſe, and myſelf left alone, under national 
Prejudices, io defeat them , in which I dare flatter myſelf 
I have well enough ſucceeded. Too happy, if I could ſay 
the ſame of thoſe, whom Humanity and Gratitude ſhould 
have engaged to fland my Friends, and „ me of Part 
of my Burden, which every impartial, noble, and gene- 

rous Mind muſt think has been a very heavy one, ont 


| Proofs, both to ſupport my Syſtems, or corroborate 


. nary, 


couraging much as it was in their Power, and 
belping me to bear it with Alacrity ;, eſpecially when they 
were conſcious, that notwithſtanding my repeated Invita- 
tions, no Body was ſo kind to lend me a helping Hand, 
having been obliged to carry on the Work alone, and even 
write every Line of it with my own Hand, the Index it- 
felf not excepted. 

In this Work is contain'd the Contents of ſome hundred 
Volumes, beſides what is my own, which makes above 
Two-thirds of it; for, I thought, that to give only to 
the Publick what other Authors have ſaid, would be but 
a tedious Repetition, if not ſeaſon d with ſomething new, 
to ſharpen the Curioſity of the Reader; and that I had as 


much Right as my Predeceſſors, to invent new Syſtems, | 


founded like theirs on Experiments and Reaſon ;, ſo that 1 
can juſtly claim the Title of the Au r RHox, not of the 
Compiler of this Wort; having borrowed from others, 
with no other View, than either to ſhew the Difference be- 
tweeen their Syſtems or Sentiments, and mine; or to re- 
fute theirs, when contrary to mine; which every Body 
that reads my Work muſt be convinced of ; and that my 

Tate my Re- 
futations, are agreeable to Reaſon, and to the juſt Prin- 
ciples of the Art or Science I treat of. 

In other Works which bears the Title of Univerſality, 
without the Character, it is eaß to diſtinguiſh the Diffe- 
rence of Hands by the Difference of the Style ; but in 
this, as no other Hand has been employ'd but mine, it is 
the ſame Style throughout ; which will be a good Caution 
to the Publick, if ever it falls a Sacrifice to the Stupidity 
end Ignorance of thoſe, who, in Defiance of all Laws and 


figure them, and retail them at a cheap Rate. 

Corneille, a French Author, was the firſt who wrote 
on all the Arts and Sciences, in general; but bis Work 
was but a Difionary, which gives only a ſlight Idea of 
each Art and Science, of no other Uſe than to excite our 
Curiofity, and make it wiſh for more; ibo it was tranſla- 
ted lately into Engliſh, with ſome Additions from other 
Authors, who bade wrote fince Corneille; and fwelled 
with an infinite Number of falſe and inaccurate Refe- 
rences, moſt of the Additions themſebves very injudiciouſly 
adapted to the Subjef?, ſome of them too long for a Dif10- 
and others too ſbort; and the whole Work a mon- 
firous Dedalus, which ſbews evidently « Want of Capacity 
in the Compilers. ſe groſs Miſtakes, which nothing 
but a national Prevention, can hinder the Reader from 
being ſenſible of, have engaged me to write with Caution 
to avoid them , and as this Work is of another Nature, 


of 


Equity, lay violent Hands on an Author's Works, to diſ- 


5 * 
#f a much greater Utiltty, and the only one of its Kind 
in any Lanyttage, I have endeavour'd to, render every 
Treatiſe as compleat as poſſible, avoiding above all Things 
needleſs Repetitions, and never puzzling the Reader with 
the leaſt Reference; bringing under every Subject all that 
can be adapted to it; and if 1 have made a few Treatiſes 
longer than ſome may approve of, it was to oblige the moſt 
judicious of my Subſcribers, who preferred their Inſtru#tion 
more than the ſmall Sum they might have expected it would 
have coſt them at firſt; a few others, who in all Ap- 
pearance knew but little of the Book they were to be Ma- 
fters of, were continually complaining, that it was car- 
ried to a too great Length, without conſidering that ſome 
Authors have filled ſeveral Volumes in Folio, with what 
I have confined within the narrow Limits of a ſingle Trea- 


tiſe. I muſt confeſs, that thoſe ungenerous Complaints had 


been capable either to make me neglect the Work, or diſ- 
patch it in a flight Manner, if a ſerious Reflettion that 
I did not write only for an Age where Learning and the 
Learned are ſo little encouraged, and that a judicious 
Poſterity would condemn me, for not having executed what 
I promiſed, had not come to the Succour of my Conſtancy, 
already much ſhaken by thoſe unkind Clamours. 

I thought I could not begin my Work better than by an 
hiſtorical Account of the ſeveral Academies which flouriſh- 
ed in Europe, while Luxury and Avarice had not yet de- 
bauched the Principles, and depraved the Taſte of thoſe, 
who are obliged in Honour to be their Protector, and 
who prefer at preſent a Minuet, or a Rigadoon, to a 
Problem of Geometry ; and the unnatural Voice of an Ita- 
lian Eunuch, to a Leſſon of Phi.ofophy or Hiſtory ; ſince 
it was in ſome of thoſe Schools I have learned what 1 
endeavour to teach others. 

In this Work, my Theology, which is divided into ſe- 
veral Treatiſes, the uſual Method of the School, and 


which I promiſed to follow, contains nothing but what's . 


very orthodox, and agreeable to the Faith of the Primi- 
tive Chriſtian Church. All the Queſtions are fairly ſtated, 
the moſt abſtruſe Difficulties clearly elucidated ; the Pro- 
poſitions ſtrongly ſupported by the Authority of the Scrip- 
ture, CEcumenical Councils, antient Fathers, and by 
Reaſon ; and the Objeftions refuted, without Partiality, 
falſe and religious Prejudices, Animoſity or Invectives. 
I prove the Neceſſity of Baptiſm, agreeable to the Doctrine 
of the Roman and Engliſh Church; and treat with Cau- 
tion, ſuch as becomes a Perſon who writes in a Proteſtant 
Country, that important Point of Controverſy the Eu- 
chariſt; relating without Diminution, or Addition, what 
the moſt eminent Theologians of all Ages, from Chriſtianity"s 
Infancy, to our preſent Time, have wrote of that auguſt 
Myjtery, in their own Words and Language. 

I prove the Exiſtence of a ſupreme Being againſt the 
Atheiſts ; the Incarnation of the Word againſt the Jews, 
and the Chriſtian Sefs, who have erred on that impor- 
tant Event, which has procured an indiſſoluble Reconci- 
liation between God and Men, and open'd to us the Gates 
of Heaven. | | 

In theſe, and all my other Treatiſes of Theology, eſpe- 
cially thoſe contained in the firſt Volume, I have quoted 
the Paſſages whereby I expect to ſupport my Propoſitions, 
ſuch as 1 have extracted them from the Councils, and 
antient Fathers, that the Reader may not ſuſpect that 
be is impoſed upon by a falſe Tranſlation, or ſpurious, or 
maimed Quotation, but then I take Care either to tranſlate 
them Word for Word, or give the Senſe thereof before, 
or immediately after, All thoſe Treatiſes, the Paſſages 
of the Scripture, and Quotations from the Councils and 
Fathers excepted, are mine; as well as thoſe of the 
Church and Clergy ; my Reflections are general, and if I 
have took Notice of ſome Abuſes, which I thought they 
could reform, eſpecially as to the Publication of obſcene 
Books, I imagined then it could be done eaſily ; but fince 
1 have been informed otherwiſe, I ſubmit my Judgment to 
thoſe who are better acquainted with thoſe Affairs. There 
are no Clergy, let it be ſaid without Flattery, I reſpe# 
more than that of the'Church of England; fince 1 am 
convinced that for the Generality there are none, whoſe 
Condutt is more agreeable to their Profeſſion, and none 
leſs addicted to Calumnies, Invedtives, and other Imper- 
feetions the Tribe of Levi is accuſed of. 
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My Chronology, which I flatter myſelf is as thmpleat 
as can be, enriched with a great many rare and curious 
Events, without Romances or ſpurious Fatts ;, free from 
Partiality and national Prejudices, makes Part of my 
Hiſtory, ubich I promiſed ſhould be both ſacred and pro- 
Fane. The Hiſtory of the New Teſtament, Judaiſm, 


Janſeniſm, Arianiſm, Eutychianiſm, Herefies, Lu- 


theraniſm, Calviniſm, the Councils, Sc. compleat the 
ſacred; and Mahometaniſm, he Hiſtory of the Pagan 
Feaſts, and Games, ihe profane. The whole is as im- 
partial as can be; and I have taken a great deal of Care 
to advance no Fatts, which could not be ſupported by 
good Authorities, and approved by the beſt Authors of 
all Parties, whom I have quoted faithfully ; "mentioning, 
without the leaſt Diſguiſe, the good and bad Qualities of 
425 who, in the different Ages of the Church, have 
diſturbed, by their new Dogma's, her Peace and Tranqui- 
lity; the Meaſures ſhe has taken to ſuppreſs them, and 
the great Difficulties ſhe has found in the Enterpriſe ; the 
Princes who have favoured them mot, and the Progreſſes 
they have made, 

To render my Philoſophy more intelligible, and not 
dwell too long on the ſame Subject, I have divided it into 
three different Branches, viz. Ethicks, Logick, and 
Metaphyſicks, and brought each Branch under its proper 
Letter; ſubdividing the fourth, Phylick, into ſeveral o- 
thers, viz. Anatomy, Botany, Geography, Geometry, 
Hydraulicks, Hydroftaticks, Aſtronomy, Mechanicks, 
Elements, Metals, Minerals, Meteorology, &c. making 
of each Subjeft a whole Treatiſe by itſelf, and each Trea- 
tiſe as compleat as my Knowledge of thoſe Sciences would 
allow, which I bope do not fall ſhort of thoſe written by 
the moſt modern Authors, following the Example they 
have left me of forming new Syſtems, or Hypotheſes ;, and 
neglecting nothing that can render them inſtruttive and 
entertaining. 

The Military Art, which is à very prolix and uſeful 
Subject, eſpecially at this Conjuncture, I have likewiſe 
divided into ſeveral Treatiſes, and brought it under the 
three different Heads of Army, Fortification, and Gun- 
nery; in that of Army I commiſſion Officers, lift Sol- 
diers, form Companies, Battalions, Squadrons, and Re- 
giments, aſſemble Armies, range them in Order of Battle, 
march, croſs Rivers, paſs Defiles, eſcort Convoys, en- 
camp, and do all the other Duties of à General, and of 
a Soldier. 

In Fortification I fortify Places, according to their 
different Situation, give an accurate Deſcription of every 
Part thereof, form and carry on Sieges, &c. in which 
T obſerve ſcrupulouſly all the Rules of that Art preſcribed 
to me by Vauban, Cohorn, Count Pagan, Blondel, and 
other modern Engineers. 

In Gunnery 1 make Gun-Powder of different Goodneſs ; 
caſt Cannons, and Mortars, caliber them, mount them on 
their Carriages, ſupply them with Bombs and Bullets, 
proportioned to their Caliber, mark their reſpettive Ran- 
doms, make an accurate Difference between Pieces of Ord- 


nance of an old and new Invention, give their ſeveral 


Names, and an exaft Deſcription of the other Implements 
of War. 

Architecture, Muſick, Painting, Sculpture, and the 
reſt of the liberal Arts, make each a — Je Treatiſe by 
itſelf , that of Architecture, illuſtrated with the beſt 
Rules of Vitruvius, Palladio, Vignola, Scammozi, and 
other moſt eminent Architetts. Muſick, with all the Sy- 
tems, antient and modern, all the beſt Rules of that di- 
vine Art, the different Sorts of Infliruments, their De- 
ſcription, and the Manner they are played upon. Paint- 
ing, with the Lives of the moſt famous Painters of all the 
Schools, and with judicious Remarks on their Works. 

My Maxims of Politicks, in Government, the Duties 
. of Ambaſſadors, and of Plenipotentiaries, and the Educa- 
tion of Princes, are new, and entirely mine. 

In the Cbaracter of the different Nations of the World, 
which I give in my Geography, 1 have been more fa: 
vourable than could be reaſonably expected, fince I have 
paſſed all their bad Qualities, mentioned by the ſeveral 

Geographers I have conſulted, over in Silence; and men- 
tioned none but the good, leſt I ſhould diſoblige ſome of 
them, : | * 


1 


At the Requeſt of ſeveral Subſcribers, I have been pro- 
lix on Commerce; treated of Navigation in a conciſe and 
clear Manner, and negleed nothing of «what could be 
aid of Naval Architecture. | 
My Rules of Blazon, in Heraldry, the hiſtorical Ac- 


my Treatiſe under that Title, and that of all the Military 
Orders, with an accurate Chronology of the Grand Ma- 
ſters and Knights, of the moſt celebrated in Chriſtendom, 
muſt flatter the Curioſity of Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
I have not neglefted the mechanical Arts, fince I have 
treated the moſt uſeful, and the moſt in Vogue, with the 
ſame Accuracy I have done the liberal; in a Word, I have 
omitted nothing which I thought could be inftruftive, 
uſeful, and agreeable. _ N APs \ 
1 hope that in the Courſe of this Work, I have diſob- 
liged no Selt; for though we differ in our Belief, I not- 
withſtanding reſpet their Morals , fince I have found as 
many honeſt Men among Preſbyterians, Independents, and 
the like, as any where elſe ; every Set having its good 
and corrupted Members; ſome who at? well, ibo they 
do not think well in Matters of Religion; and others 
who neither att nor think well,” And if I have ſpoke of 
ſome more advantageouſly than the Publick think I ought, 
they muſt not ſuſpect my Candour, but the Partiality of 
thoſe on whoſe Relations I have wrote; ſince I cannot 


have been accuſed of being a Papiſt; ſo I am, i to 
love Truth, Juſtice, and Impartiality is to be one; for 1 
am really a Proteſtant againſt Error, Falſhood, Inju- 
ſlice, and Calumny, | | 
What I have erred in I ſubmit to the Cenſure of the 
Judicious and impartial Reader; I bope I have not done 
it in Point of Faith; and if I have, it is rather through 
Inadvertency than with a premeditated Deſign. 

Spite, Malice, or à Spirit of Revenge, had no Part 
in that of Bookſelling ; 1 expoſe the Fatts as they really 
are, without aiming at any Body in particular; ſince 
there may be as many honeſt Men among Bookſellers and 
Printers, as in any other Profeſſion, but I conſider what 
1 ſay of them as a publick Grievance, 

I have endeavoured to render my Treatiſe on Books, 
uſeful and entertaining; and hope have. ſucceeded in both, 
particularly in my Reflettions on the Works of the antient 
Fathers, which proceed from no ether Source but my afſi- 
duous Study. | ; 

It was much againſt my Deſign, that ſome Perſons have 
thought themſelves touched by my Reflections on the Con- 
duct of ſome Apothecaries, when I only aimed at thoſe, 
<who are not duly qualified for that Profeſſion, in which 
the publick Good is ſo much intereſted, having no perſonal 
Prejudices againſt any Body, and always flatter d myſelf, 
that as we are all conſcious that many Irregularities are 


committed daily in all Sorts of Profeſſions, thoſe who are 
perfect in them, and pratiiſe honeſtly, would be pleaſed 


feftually, than by cautioning the Publick againſt them. 
The little Care Maſter Surgeons take, at preſent, to 
inſtru their Pupils in their Profeſſion, made me think 
myſelf obliged to give them a compleat Treatiſe of that 
uſeful and curious Art, which could ſupply the Deficiency 
of their Maſters. I lead them, as it were, by the Hand, 
in a gentle and eaſy Manner, from the firſt Principles 
thereof, thro the moſt difficult Operations; ſo that with 
the Help of this Treatiſe, and ſome Practice, which they 
may acquire im frequenting Hoſpitals, they may ſoon be- 
come perfect Surgeons; cautioning them, at the ſame 
Time, againſt undertaking any Thing which they do not 
know, where the Life of the Patient is in Danger, even 
on the pooreſt Subjett, without calling to their Aſſiſtance, 
thoſe they know underſtand it better; fince that Life is as 
dear to God as that of a rich Perſon, and he muſi equal. 
ly anſwer for it; for th be may chance to ſucceed, it is, 
notwithſtanding, a very criminal Preſumption to attempt 
it; which the Hope of performing a great Cure, and the 
Honour reſulting from it, cannot excuſe. The more an 
able Surgeon is ſenſible of the Danger, the more he is cau- 
tous of engaging in it; and though he knows himſelf ca- 
pable 10 attempt any difficult Caſe, bell notwithſtanding 
never ao it but in the Preſence of other Surgeons, as a- 
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count I give of the different Degrees of the Nobility, in 


be informed of all thoſe Affairs of myſelf. I know that I 


they ſhould be reformed, which cannot be done more ef 


* 
. 


50 One en F 
ble ts himſelf, to ſecure his own Conſcientt, Why ould 
@ Novice in his Art alt otherwiſe ? unteſs be wants 10 

render bimſelf guiliy of wilful Murder. WI | 
n Treatiſe of Midwifry, which is a very tompleat 
one, is written fur the Inftruttion of Midwives an 
Men midwives ; where I deſcribe clearly and intelligibly, 
all the different Monners of belping a Woman- in the moſt 
gifficult Labour, and the maſt . How ſbe it 40 
be treated before,, and after ber Delivery 3 be Acci- 
dents ſhe is ſubjett te, and boty remedied ; the Care that 
muſt be taken of the Child, bis Diſeaſes, and hoto reme- 
died; with @ cur ions Diſſertation f m own on the 
Small Pom. | | | Nr 

Dancing being much encouraged at preſent by the 
Great, I have given à conciſe Treatiſe of that Art a la 
mode, which has likewiſe its Advantages, when pratti- 

fed with Prudence and Moderation. Dancing teaches 
us to walk well, and preſent ourſelves well in a Company, 
and far that Reaſon, and no other, ſhould be [rarned by 
Per fons of Rank. RN a 6\ 

1 have not wrote. on Gaming with the criminal De- 
ſign of encouraging it, oben it becomes oppreſſiveg ar 
proves the Ruin of Families; | fince as ſuch ] abhor it; 
but with the View only that one ſhould not appear bauthed 
or diſconcerted, when he is aſked 10 make a Serand or a. 
Third at Picquet, Ombre, Quadritle; or any ether 
Gemes, in Companies who play only to paſt a few Hours 
agretably. | | 

Falconry being a noble and princely Paſtime or Diver- 
ſton, deſerved a Place in this Mort; all Exerciſes of 
that Kind, which art oppreſſive to no Body, deferve to 
be encouraged, provided they de not take up the Time, 
which a Prince ſhould employ in the Management of 
his Affairs, or the Government of his Dominions. 

Fowling was inſerted here to oblige ſeveral Subſcri- 
bers ; and it being an innocent Recreation or Amuſement, 
it really deſerves its Place. 

Fiſhing is a Kind of Exerciſe proper to entertain me- 
lancholy Thoughts, and is oppreſſroe to none but to thoſe 
little Blunderers who fall a Victim to their Greedineſs ; 
therefore I treat of it with Accuracy; taking Notice at 

the ſame Time of its Utility, with Regard to Commerce, 
in all its Branches; and illuſtrating the whole with an 
hiſtorical Account of all Sorts of Fiſh. 

I was in Hopes, that my Treatiſe of Apparitions would 
contribute much towards rooting out an Evil, which is 
not the leſs dangerous becauſe of a very antient Date, and 
countenanced often by Perſons, otherwiſe of a diſtinguiſh- 
ed Merit, though very injurious to the Divine Provi- 
dence, contrary to the true Principles of Chriſtianity and 
to Reaſon, and very prejudicial to our domeſtick Peace 
as prove is plainly in the ſaid Treatiſe, which is en- 
tirely mine. I am ſo great an Enemy to thoſe ridiculous 
Romances, eſpecially when told to Children, which ſerves 
only to terriſy their young Minds, and render them ever 
after puſillanimaus, that I think the Legiſlature in all 

uniries ſhould decree a ſevere Puniſhment againſt the 
ſcandalous Retailers of them. | 

My Treatiſe of the Antidiluvians does not proceed 
from a Principle of Irreligion, as if I queſtioned the Ve- 
racity of the ſacred Scripture, for which I have all the. 
Reſped that can be expected from a Perſon educated with 
Care in the Principles of the Chriſtian Religion, from 
which I have never deviated, and hope, with God's 
Aiſtance, never ſhall ; nor from a ridiculous Infatuation 
of my own Merit, or Contempt for the learned Authors 
of thoſe Theories, which, if not true, are ingeniouſly 
calculated, particularly that of Mr. Whiſton, whoſe 
learned Works I have always put on a Level with thoſe 
f the moſt celebrated Authors, both antient and modern ; 

ut I thought it was needleſs, and even a Kind of Pre- 

ſumption to have Recourſe to Mechanicks, Hydraulicks, 
and Hyareſtaticks, to account for what is a Miracle 
of the Divine Providence, founded on Revelation, and 
in ſome Meaſure to a natural Cauſe, what was an Effet? 
of the Omnipotency of a ſupreme Being, who having been 
capable to form the Water from nothing, 1s capable, like- 
wiſe, to bring a ſufficient Quantity of it over the Face 
of the Earth to .drown the human Race; without 
diſordering the marvellous and admirable Haney : 
v | 
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be bad eftabliſhed between the Parts it was compoſed f; 
eſpecially when he defign'd 10 people it again with a new 
Generation. It is true, that I confine that Deluge to that 
Part of the Barth which was then the only one inhabited; 
becauſe, as we learn from the ſacred Writ, that that Pro- 
digy was effected to puniſh the Sins of Mankind, I think 
it repugnant to God's infinite Mercy and Juſtice, to in- 
volve in the ſame Puniſhment the other Parts which had 
not finned, and could not have finned, fince they were not 
inhabited ; it being needleſs beſides to waſh what had not 
been polluted. 
either do 1 pretend, in my Treatiſe of Alchymy, to 
reflect on Moſes, when I ſay he might have very well 
paſs'd for an Alclymiſt, or queſtion 'what he tells us of 
the Spoil of the Egyptians; for I conſult then my Rea- 
ſon only, which can never be convinced, that the He- 
brews, /o much deſpiſed and maltreated in Egypt, could 
borrow ſuch immenſe Sums from the Egyptians ; the Au- 
thority of the Scripture, only, which every Body knows 
muſt in many Caſes filence our Reaſon, can perſuade me 
2 the Truth of that Hiſtory, and I ſubmit to it with 
leaſure and Reſpet; never pretending to maintain my 
Sentiments with Obſtinacy ; being always ready to expunge 
with my own Blood, any of them which could be thought 
to ſmell in the leaſt of Error, or Schiſm. 

My Impartiality in the hiſtorical Account of Calvin- 
iſm z where I have related nothing but undeniable Facts, 
agreed upon by the moſt impartial Authors of all Parties, 
whom alone I have conſulted, muſt have pleaſed them who 
are not attuated by Motives of Fealouſy, Envy, and Ma- 
lice; fince I am perſuaded, that they will not find in the 
whole Treatiſe, the. leaſt Falſhood, Satyr, Calumny, or 


Inveftive. I hide none of Calvin's, or his Partiſens 
Per feftions, but I am equally impartial with Regard to 
their Demerit; which is all that can be expected from a 
faithful Hiſtorian. | | 

Ethicks, or Morality, ſo much encouraged, and ſo well 
cultivated by the Antients, and calculated for the Good 
of the civil Society, has took much of my Time, which 
could not be better employed, but in reviving thoſe ſalu- 
tary Rules ſo long neglected by the Generality of Mankind; 
Immorality, Luxury, Ambition, Avarice, Self-Love, 
Self-Conceit, Deceit, Treachery, Injuſtice, having got 
the upper Hand, and almoſt baniſhed Virtue from among 


us, What tacit Reproach to us, that thoſe firſt Moraliſts,- 


and thoſe Pupils who follow'd ſo ſcrupulouſly their ſa- 
Iutary Leſſons, were Perſons who had not a juft Notion 
of a ſupreme Being, and nothing to engage them to the 
Practice of Virtue, but its Amiableneſs ! What Shame for 
us, that they ſhould be actuated by that fingle Motive, 
when every Thing elſe, their falſe Worſhip not excepted, 
induced them to Vice and Debauchery. 

To oblige one of my Correſpondents and Subſcribers, 
I have wrote a Diſſertation on Friendſhip, in my Treatiſe 
of Societies; and wiſhed often, that a Perſon of his diſtin- 


guiſhed Merit had been pleaſed to communicate to me ſome 


of his excellent Thoughts on that important Subject; but 
was contented with inſiſting on my writing that Diſſer- 
tation, without letting me know whether it pleaſed him 
or not. 

I hope this very ſhort Abridgment of my Work, which 
I had defign'd ſhould, and ought to have been leſs conciſe, 


will be, notwithſtanding, of ſome Help to the Reader t 


underſtand better what follows, 
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— | Cambridgeſhire. 
Reverend , 
James Adeein, E/; 


upon Tine. 5 

Mr. James Archer, at Crewſhole near Briſtol. 
Mr. John r ſen. 
Mr. Samuel Atterſoll, Upholder. 
Mr. Thomas Auboney. 
Mr. Thomas Avery. 

Mr. Francis Allen. 

Mr. Anderſon. 0 n 
Rev. Mr. Lancelot Bland in Whitehaven. 

Revs Mr. Brockell. 

Ralph Brandling, %; 

Thomas Crawley Bubbee, Efq; Flaxley, Glocefterſhire. 
Joſiah Bullock, Eq; of Faulkborn. 

Ar. John Blydeſtein, Merchant, London. 

Mr. Rowden Bainham, Gent. , 


Ar. Robert Bart, Attorney at Law, Watchfield, Suffolk. 


Mr. Bennet, Surgeon, Holbeach, Lincolnſhire. 
Ar. Bryſon, Bookſeller, Newcaſtle upon Tine. 


| Mr. Bouchier, Bookſeller, at Peterborough. 


Ar. Nath. Browne, Briſtol. 
Ar. William Blackbourn. 
Ar. Brackſtone, Bookſeller, London. 
41r. John Beaumont, Newcaſtle upon Tine. 
Ar. Bairnfather, Schoolma/ter in Cateſdde. 
Hr. William Brown ar Throckley. 
Ar. Joſeph Burney, 7 Ormeſby, Norfolk. 
Hr. Charles Battaile. 
Mr. Edward Boggan. 
Mr. Benjamin Bradley. 
Mr. Francis Bates. 
Ar. John Bethell. 
Ar. John Blackno. 
Atr. Beauffo. 
Ar. Paul Brian. 
Ar. Francis Brian. h 
Mr. Thomas Bennet, at Leiceſter. 
Atr. Barker. | 
Ar. Edward Bullock. 
=> | 


Rev. Mr. William Cary, Chancellor of Briſto 
Rev. Mr. Carr, of Twickenham. 


Rev. Mr. Francis Chalmers, in Gateſhead near Newcaſtle 


Tine. 
Rev. Hr. Cockburn. 
Rev. Mr. Cranſton. 
Martin Carter, Ei; of Witham. 
Stephen Clutterbuck, E/q; Briſtol. 
Henry Combe, Eq; Briſtol. 
John Coraud, E/; 
Ar. John Cartwright, Gent. 
Ar. Gilbert Clarke, Gent. n 
Ar. Carlos, Bookſeller, at Norwich, two Setts. 
Ar. William on, Letter-Founder. 


Mr. Daniel Chandler, Superviſer of Exciſe, at Baſingſtoke, 


Hants. 


Mr. Matthew Clover, Cu/tom-Houſe, Newcaſtle upon Tine. 
Mr. William Cooke, Surgeon, at Newport, Iſle of Wight. 


Ar. Ralph Carr. 
Ar. Abel Clifton, at Yarmouth. 
a Thomas Carefoot. 

r. Thomas Clarke, Bricklayer, near Bi te. 
Ar. Edward Croſswell. "os * 
Mr. Edward Coulſon. 

Ar. Chaſent. 

Myr. Thomas Clark. 
Ar. Cary. 

Ar. Cookſon. 

Ar. Calender. 

Mr. Henry Crane. 

Ar. Richard Croſſweller. 


Rev. Mr. Richard Davies. 
Anthony Drummond, E/; 
_ Dennings, Z/q; of Putney. 
Ar. Iſaac Delvalle, Merchant. 
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AEV. Mr. Edmund Almond, Willingham, # 22 John Dagley. 


* Mr. Charles Delafoſſe. 

— Ar. Robert Dent, Tower. 

+ Mr. William Dalſtone, 1 near Darlington. 
* Mr. —— Dagnia, Sou ields. 

uel Dale. 

7. Thomas Davy, Schoolmafter in Norwich. 

7. Tho. Dawſon, at Norwich. 

7. Deninton. 

7. pn Deſloge. 


7. Nich. Durand. 


r. Eaton, Bookſeller, at Yarmouth, three Setts. 


r. Henry Eeles, Apothecary, of Twickenham. 
Thomas Ellis F Lound, Suffolk. 


F. 
er Forbes, Eſq; 
Freeman, Eſq; Univerſity-College, Oxon. 
* Mr. Fairbank, Apothecary, in Bettley, Staffordſhire. - 
Mr. Fleming, Bookſeller, Newcaſtle upon Tine. 
Mr. John Fox, Bromyard, Herefordſhire. 
Mr. William Francis of Cheſter. 
Mr. Richard Franks, Briſtol. 
Mr. Ingham Foſter. 
Mr. Farrer. Fe 


Sir John Glynne, Bart. Flintſhire. 
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2 Joſeph Gape of the Middle Temple, Eſq; 
: William Cad, Eſq; of Barton pon Humber. 


Mr. Stephen Galhie, Stuart-Street, Artillery-Ground. 
— Mr. William Gee, at Mancheſter. 

* Mr. John Goodall / Hartis in Suffolk. 

-— Mr. N Gifford. 

* Mr . obert Gibſon. 

* Mr. Ralph Good. 

- -_ fo _ 

ts . ſonn Goode 1d. 

* Mr. John Goodwin of Norwich. 


- ® Mr. Henry Gough, Briſtol. 


Ar. Griffiths, Gent. . 

* Mr. Peter Glizziere. - 

* Mr. John Green, Plumber, Newent, Gloceſterſhire. 
* Mr. Thomas Grey at Cawley. 15 

* Mr. Richard Green. * 


Rev. Mr. Holmes of Northamptonſhire. 

Rev. Mr. Hall. 

illiam Hall, Z/; 5 
athaniel Hone, Eſq; 

Hibberdine, M. D. of Swarford, two Setts. 

+ Mr. James Harriſon, Attorney at Law. 


* Mr. Robert — Briſtol. 
- Mr. Robert Hall, Schoolmafter, Newcaſtle upon Tine. 


* 
AS 


Mr. Hammond of Stratton Ardley. 


* Mr. Richard Hand, near Chelſea-College, Baker. 


2 Mr. Robert Hartwell, Tower. 


* Mr. Hill, Printer, at Cirenceſter. 

* Mr, Samuel Hill, at the Brick-Yard, near Briſtol. 

* Mr. Hill. 

* Mr. Thomas Holmes at Yarmouth. 

* 14. Ralph Hopper, Exciſe-Officer, Morpeth, Northumberl. 
— Mr. Mark Horſman. 

Hr. John Huddleſton. 

* Mr. Newwark Hudſon at Chater Haugh, County of Durham. 


A. Richard Humble, jun. at Berkley, ditto. 


* Mr. James Hynes. 


* Rev. Mr. Henry Jervis, at Advaſtone, near Drayton , 
Shropſhire. 

— Mr. John James, Letter-Founder. 

+ Mr. Jameſone. 

Ar. Hugh Jeboult, Sarum. 

- Mr. John Jefferies, jun. Weſtminſter, 

Ar. Jefferies of Coventry. 

* Mr. William Jeffreys, Surgeon, at Twickenham, 


Ar. Jonathan Jewett, Newcaſtle upon Tine. 


* Mr. Thomas Jones, of the Lottery- 
& Major John Johnſon, 


* Mr. Edward Jones of the Cuſtom- 2 | 
ce. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Peter Joynſon, Printer, Cheſter. 


James Irwine, Surgeon. 


Serjeant Ketelby, deceas'd. 


Mr. 


John Kinch, Fairford, Glouceſterſhire. 


Mr. Thomas Kirkes, Gent. of ge 
Rev. Dy. Latham in Sunderland. 


Rev. Mr. Laughton, at Long Sutton, in Lincolnſhire. 
A1, F. 
Mr. 
Ar. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Ar. 
Mr. 
Ar. 
Mr. 
Ar. 
Ar. 
Mr. William Lock, Carver, at Catton near Norwich. 
Ar. 
Ar. 


Rev. 


Ar. 


Ar. 
Ar. 
Mr. Robert Marley, at Dunſtone, County of Durham. 
Mr. 
Ar. 
Ar. | 
Mr. Middleton of Wellingborough, Northamptonſhire. 
Mr. 


Ar. 


Ar. 


Hr. 


Ar. 


Ar. 
Ar. 
Ar. 


Benjamin Lorkin, Merchant. 

John Lloyd, Attorney, Newcaſtle upon Tine. 
John Lowthan, at ditto. 

Nat. Lee, Attorney, at Gloceſter. 

Brice Lambert, 4 Peterſham, Surrey. 
Thomas Langdale. 

Wilham Laycock. 

Thomas Layton. 

Larooe, Grecer, Thorney, Cambridgeſhire. 
John Leckie. 

Charles Lee, at the Poft-Office. 


William Linley, 
William Lloyd, 


John Leech, yy Joon in Knatford, Cheſhire. 


ilverſmith. 


Richard Luckman, Fairford, Glouceſterſhire. 
James Leyburn. 


Mr. Mouline. 

_ Merchant, at Cheſter. 
ontgomery, £/q; 

Moore, E/ 

William Monk, at Cheſter. 

John Mapletoft, at Windſor. 


Thomas Maſhiter. 
Tohn Marſhal. 
Job Mathews. 


Stephen Monteage, jun. 
Moreland - Whitney, Oxfordſhire. 
William Miller. 

N 


Anthony Nicholſon, , the Inner Temple, Gent. 


Ifrael Noyes, Briſtol. 


Thomas Nath, at the Fire-Engine neer Briſtol. 


Benjamin Newman, Dyer, London. 
Samuel Newton. 5 


Colonel Ogilvie. 


Rev. 


Ar. 
Ar. 


Mr. Oddley. 
William Oſeland, Ligbterman. 
Robert Obrian, Sarum. 5 


His Excellency the Portugal Ambaſſador. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rov. 


Mr. Nathaniel Philpot, Cheſter. 
Ar. William Petiphar, M. A. 
Mr. Patterſon, MH. A. 


John Pooley, £/q; at Boxſted in Suffolk. | 


Ar. 


Samuel Pennington, Regifter of Northampton. 


Captain Gilbert Pringle. 
Dr. Pringle. 
John Popham, E/g at Newport, Iſle of Wight. 


Mr. 
Hr. 
Ar. 
Mr. 
Ar. 
Ar. 
I.. 
Vr. 
Ar. 
Ar. 
Mr. 
Mi. 
Ar. 
Ar. 
Mr. 


Reginald Partridge, Gent. 

Thomas Pugh, Gent. 

Jacob Patterſon, Mercer, of Witham, Eſſex. 
Thomas Paine, Bookbinder, 

Nathaniel Par, Engraver. 

Iſaac Paradiſe at Calne. 

Pawſon. 

Joſeph Peachy of Norwich. 

John Peat. 

Edward Phillips, Schoolmaſter in Wrexham. 
William Phillips, Painter. 

John Piggott. 

James Poole of Norwich. 

Portlock of Leiceſter. 


Iſaac Poulſum, at Yarmouth. = 


Hr. John Poyner.. 


Ar. 
Ar. 
Ar. 
Ar. 
Ar. 
Ar. 
Ar. 
Ar. 
Ar. 
Ar. 
Ar. 
Ar. 


John Pratt, at Lambton, County of Durham. 
Pybus of Ardley, Oxfordſhire. 
Q 


Quan. 
Quin. | 
R. 


Raikes, Printer, at Glouceſter. 

John Ramey, at Yarmouth.” 

Henry Reading. * 

Samucl Reeve. 

John Richardſon, Apothecary in Colcheſter. 
William Richardſon, at Richmond Surry» 
Francis Kich:rdſon. 

— Richmond. 


aner, Badmington, Glouceſterſhire, 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
+ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
1 
* 
* 
* 
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Ar. George Rigg, Philemath. London. 

r. Richmond Riggs. 

y. George Ridout, Silverſmith. 

2 oe, Bookſeller, at Derby. 
obinſon. 
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Thomas Rockett, at the Hough, near Nantwich. 
ames Rochell, 
obert Roddam. 


Ar. ; | 
Mr. Anthony Robſon, Merchant, Newcaftle upon Tine, 
Mr. Alexander Robertſon. 

My. William Roberts, Carpenter, at Glouceſter. 

Mr. Roſton Roberts. 

Mr. Roles, Apothecary, in Thorney, Cambridgeſhire, 
Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


8. 
is Excellency the Sardinian Ambaſſador. 
ames Stonhouſe, M. D. Phyſician to the County Infirmary, 
at Northampton. 
v. Mr. Smith, Chaplain of St. Saviour, Southwark. 
. Mr. William Simcoe, of Woodhorn. 
r. Thomas Sefton, Merchant, at Cheſter. 
7. William Stevens, > the Navy-Office, London. 
V. — Stratford, Gent. 
7. William Speer, Gent. Clerk in his Majeſty's Treaſury. 
7. John Speer, King-ſtreet, St. readers 13h 9 5 
r. Richard Stephenſon at Gibſide, County of Durham. 
7. John Scurfield, at Uſworth, County of Durham. 
. Thomas Steel, at North Diſington, — 
7. John Stokes, Upper Groſvenor- Street. 
r. Richard Shermore of Oakley, Wiltſhire. 
7. Thomas Smith, at St. Paul, Shadwell. 
. Edward Sexton, 
7. Sheelds. 
r. Sotro. 
. John Stevenſon. 
7. Steadman, 
Stone. 
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* Rev. Mr. Thompſon, in e er. Newcaſtle upon Tine, 

& John Thornhill, E/; Serjeant Painter to his Majeſty. 

ohn T revanion, - 
. John Thornhill, in Sunderland. 

r. Edward Thorpe, of Kingſton upon Thames. 


r. James Thomas. 
r. Robert Todd. 
r. Treadway, jun. 
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* Charles Vernon, Eq; : | 

; - mr, Chipping-norton, Oxfordſhire. 

. Mr. Thomas Vaughan, M. A. of Northumberland 
late of Lincoln College, Oxon. * _ : 

* Mr. William Vick. 

7. George Viner. 


* 
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W. 
. Dr. John hr -- Chancellor of Carliſle, 
. Mr. William Williams, Briſtol. 

alter Warburton, %; of Cheſter. 

ph Widdrington, £/q; in Northumberland. 

rnelius Wittenoom, E½; | 

r. Henry Watſon, Merchant, Newcaſtle upon Tine. 
ward Weaver, M. D. 

r. Richard Whitfield, Gent. 

r. William Winſton, Gent. 

r. Thomas Wade, Officer of Exciſe at Stanmore. 

7. Arnold Warren at Greenwich. 


7. Edward Walker. 
„ John Wall. 
; *. Cons Ts, at Sarum. | 
. George Wattſon, of Whittleſey in Cambridgeſhire. 
7. Thomas Wayne, FP P.S. ho 
7. William Wharton. | 
7, Henry Fotherley Whitfield ? Rickmanſworth, Hert- 
fordſhire. 
Mr. Robert White, at Yarmouth. 
r. Samuel White. 
William Wilcocks. 
Peter Wilder, Briſtol. 
John Williams, Surgeon, Bromyard, Herefordſhire. 
Thomas Williams, 1 Nantwich. 
William Williams, Briſtol. 
Edward Winch, Surgeon and Apothecary at High Wy- 
comb, Bucks. | 
. Joſeph Wingfield. 
r. Winpenny, Printer, at Briſtol. 
r. John Wood. f 
r. John Woodifield, Engraver. 
r. William Woothead. 
r. Arthur Wright of Scaldwell, Northamptonſhire. 
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Mr. George mans Philomath. London. 
Mr. Willam Wychingham. 
Mr. Daniel York of Thrapſton, Northamptonſhire. 
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CADEMY is a regular Society, or 

Company of learned Perſons z inſti- 
| tuted under the Protection of a Prince, 

__ for the Cultivation and Improvement 
of Arts and Sciences. | 


AcaDemy takes its Name from one Academus, or 
Ecaldemus, à Citizen of Aibens, who eſtabliſhed the 
firſt Academy in the Suburbs of that City, in a fine 
Villa, a Mite from it; where Plato, and the Wits 
who followed him, held Afſemblies for Diſputes and 
Philoſophical Conferences z and which gave the De- 
nomination to the Sect of Academicks, ' . _ 
Academicte, were a Se& of Philoſophers who fol- 
lowed the Doctrine of Socrates and Plata, as to the 
Uncertainty of Knowledge, and the Incomprehenſibi- 
lity of Truth. pal 1810 br 74801 
Their original Dogma was this, Unum ſcis, quad 
#ibil ſcio, I know this one Thing, that I know no- 
thing; which was after wards improved into, Nibil 
ſcin, ne boc guidem, goed npbil feio, I know nothing, 
not even this, that I know nothing. Accordingly they 
leaded that the Mind ought always to remain in 
penſe ; as having nothing to determine on but 
bare Probability or Veriſimilitude, which is as likely 
to lead into Error as Truth. n. | 
This Diſtruſt and Doubt of every Thing which 
Plato recommends to his Diſciples, was not ſo much 
to leave them fluctuating between Truth and Error, 
as to caution them againſt thoſe raſh and precipi- 
tate Deciſions young Minds are ſubject to; and to 
difpoſe them to ſecure themſelves from Error, by 
examining every thing without Prejudice. 


ciple of doubting of every Thing, 
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makes a very 
different Uſe of it. The Difference between the 
antient Academicks and this mogern one, is, that the 
antient Acagemicks doubted of gvery Thing, and were 
reſolved to continue in their Fluctuation; whereas 
M. des Cartes doubts of every Thing,s but declares, 
that he only doubts at firſt, that his Determinations, 
afterwards, may be the ſurer, which once obtained, 
he is reſolved to doubt no longer. Plau doubted 
through fear of being miſtaken in his Deciſions, and 
therefore is reſolved to doubt always. —— Des Cartes 
doubts to acquire a greater, or the ſublimeſt Know- 
Tag and conſequently doubted only for a certain 
ime. | vie oor ug Be 
The firſt Academy in Europe, was founded at Paris, 
by Charlemgigne, under the Direction of Alcuin, 
(whom, ſame 7 an Erg li Man) it was com- 
poſed of the firſt Wits of the Court, each diſt in- 
guilhed by the Name of ſome antient Author who 
pleaſed him moſt. Acuin took that of Hlacaus; a 
young Lord, named Angilbert, that of Hemer; Ade- 
rd, Biſhop of Corbie, was called Auguſtin; Niculfe, 
Biſhop of Meniz, Dametas z and the King himſelf 
David. In their Academical Conferences, every 
Academiſt was to give an account of what antient Au- 
thors he had read, with ſome judicious and learned 
Reflections of his own, which could convinee the reſt 
of the Academiſts that he underſtood what he had 

read. ; „ ; | af” et. t » 
Some Authors pretend, that what Charlemargne 
founded, then, was not an Acedemy, but a School 
for the Inſtruction of the young Nobility and Gentry 
of his Kingdom, where Alcuin, who had been the 
firſt Promoter of it, was appointed the firſt Profeſſor, 
and that that School has continued ſince, under the 
Denomination of the Univerſity of Paris; which is 
the more probable Opinion; and which could not 
have hindered the greateſt Wits, and the moſt learn- 
ed Perſons of 1 Court, not even the King 8 
rom 


Though M. des Cartes hath adopted the ſame Prin- 


2 


from reſorting thither, for a further Improvement, 
or to make Parade of their Wit and Merit, as it is 
ſtill the Cuſtom in France, on any publick Act or 
Difputation. . a # "I" - 0 
Moſt Nations have now their Academies, Ruſſia 
not excepted ; but of all Countries France bears the 
Bell in this Reſpe&t. —We have but few in England ; 
the only one of Eminence is called by the Name of 
the Royal Society. 

This Academy was inſtituted by King Charles IT. 
for the promoting of natural Knowledge. It had its 
Original in an Aſſembly of ingenious Men, who be- 
fore the Reſtauration met * 5 in Wadbam College 
in Oxford, at the Lodgings of Dr. Wilkins. 

Afterwards, from about the Year 1658, many of 
them living in London, held Meetings at Greſbam- 
College ; till they were at length taken notice of by 
the King, who was pleaſed to grant them an ample 
Charter, dated the 22d of April, 1663; whereby 
they were erected into a Corporation, conſiſting of a 
Prefident, Council, and Fellows, for promoting the 


"Knowledge of natural Things, and uſeful Experiments. 


Their manner of electing Fellows is by Balloting. 
Their Council are in Number twenty-one, eleven of 
which are continued for the next Year, and ten more 
added to them, all choſen on St. 4ndrew's Day. 

Each Member at his Admiſſion ſubſcribes an En- 
gagement, that he will endeavour to promote the Good 
of the Society; from which he may be freed at any 
Time, by ſignifying to the Preſident that he deſires 
to withdraw. | 


The Charges are 40s. paid to the Treaſurer at Ad- 


miſſion; and 13 5. per Quarter, ſo long as the Per- 
ſon continues a Member. 
Their Deſign is“ to make faithful Records of all 
* the Works of Nature, or Art, which come with- 
sin their Reach; ſo that the preſent, as well as after 
Ages, may be enabled to put a Mark on Errors 
which have been ſtrengthened by long Preſcrip- 
tion; to reſtore Truths that have been neglected ; 
to put thoſe already known to more various Uſes 
„ to make the Way more paſſable to what remains 
unrevealed, &c. ru 
To this Purpoſe they have made a great Number 
of Experiments and Obſervations, on moſt of the 
Works of Nature; Eclipſes, Comets, Meteors, Mines, 
Plants, Earthquakes, Inundations, Springs, Damps, 
ſubterraneous Fires, Tides, Currents, the Magnet, 
Sc. Aiſo a Number of ſhort Hiſtories of Nature, 
Arts, ManufaQtures, uſeful Engines, Contrivances, 
Sc. The Services they have been of to the Publick 
are very great They have improved naval, civil 
and military Arehitecture; advanced the Security and 
Perfection of Navigation; improved Agriculture 
and put, not only this Kingdom, but allo Ireland, 
the Plantations, &c, upon planting. | 
They have regiſtered Experiments, Hiſtories, Re- 
lations, c. and reduced them into a common Stock: 
have from Time to Time publiſhed ſome ' of the 
moſt immediate Uſe, under the Title of Ph:loſophi- 
cal Tranſattions, &c. and laid the reſt up in publick 
Regiſters, to be nakedly tranſmitted to Poſterity, as 
a ſolid Ground-work for future Syſtems. 3 
They have a Library adapted to their Inſtitution; 
towards which the late Earl Marſhal contributed the 
Nor folcian Library; and a Muſæum, or Repoſitory, 
of natural and artificial Rarities, given them by Da- 
niel Colwal, Eſq; Their Motto, Nullius in 
verba. 2 ä | | 
This illuſtrious Body is compoſed of Perſons emi- 
nent for their Birth, and for their Eminence in the 
Arts or Sciences, they ' profeſs ; Princes not ex- 
cepted. | 
Beſides this, we have'a Royal Academy of Muſick, 
and another of Painting, 'eſtabliſhed by Letters Pa- 
tent, and governed by their reſpective Directors; but 
1 don't believe they are at preſent in a very flouriſh- 
ing Condition. | ! 
The French have flouriſhing Academies of all Kinds, 
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eſtabliſhed at Paris, moſtly by the late King. 
viz. the | 

Royal Acapemy of Sciences for the Improve- 
ment of Phyſicks, Mathematicks, and Chymiſtry; 
firſt erected in 1666, by Order of the King, though 
without any Act of Royal Authority iſſued for that 
End In the Year 1699, it had, as it were, a 
ſecond Birth; the ſame Prince, by a Regulation dated 
the 26th of January, giving it a new Form, and put- 
ting it on a new and more ſolemn Footing. 

1 Virtue of that Regulation, the Academy was to 
be compoſed of four Kinds of Members, viz. Ho- 
norary, Penſionary, Aſſociates, and Eleves, 
The firſt and laſt to conſiſt of ten Perſons, and the 
reſt of twenty each The Honorary Academiſts, 
to be all Regnicoles; the Penſionaries, all to reſide at 
Paris; eight of the Aſſociates, allowed to conſiſt of 
Foreigners; and the Eleves, all to live at Paris. 
The Officers to be a Preſident, named every Year by 
the King out of the Claſs of Honorary Academiſts ; 
and a Secretary, and Treaſurer, to be perpetual. 

Of the Penſioflaries, three to be Geometricians; 
three Aſtronomers ; three Mechanicks; three Anato- 
miſts ; three Chymiſts; three Botaniſts ; the remain- 
ing two, Secretary and Treaſurer, Of the 
twelve Aſſociates, two to apply themſelves to Geo- 
metry z two to Botany; and two to Chymiſtry.— 
The Eleves to apply themſelves to ſome Kind of Sci- 
ence, with the Penſionaries they are attached to; and 
not to ſpeak, except when called thereto by the Pre- 
ſident. No Regular or Religious to be admit- 
ted, except into the Claſs of Honorary Academiſts; 
nor any Perſon to be admitted, either for Aſſociate 
or Penſionary, unleſs known by ſome conſiderable 
printed Work, ſome Machine, or other Diſcovery. 
Further, no Perſon to be allowed to make Uſe 
of his Quality of Academiſt, in the Title of any of 
his Books, until ſuch Books have been read to, and 
approved by the Academy. 

The Meetings of the Academy were to be held 
twice a Week in the King's Library, (though, ſoon 
after, they were removed to a more commodious A- 
partment in the Louvre) and to laſt at leaſt two Hours, 
from three to five. At the Beginning of every new 
Year, each Penfionary to be obliged to declare in 
Writing, what Work he intended chiefly to proſe- 
cute that Tear; and the reſt to be invited to the 
ſame. All the Obſervations the Academiſts bring 
to the Meeting, to be left in Writing inthe Hands 
of the Secretary; who is to enter the Subſtance of 
what paſſes at each Aſſembly in à Regiſter ; and at 
the End of every Year to publiſh the Hiſtory, or 
Tranſactions of the Academy, for that Year. | 

None but Members to be preſent at their ordinary 

Meetings; unleſs ſuch as are introduced by the Secre- 
tary, to propoſe ſome new Machine or Diſcovery ; 
though their Publick Meetings twice a Year, ſhall be 
open to every Body. eſt Ov 
To encourage the Members to continue their La- 
bours, the King engages, not only to pay the ordi- 
nary Penſions, but even to give extraordinary Grati- 
fications, according to the Merit of their reſpective 
Performances; furniſhing withal, the Expence of the 
Experiments, and other Inquiries neceſſary to be made. 
If any Member gives in a Bill of Charges of Ex- 
periments which he has made, or deſires the Printing 
of any Book, and bring in the Charges of Graving, 
the Preſident allowing and ſigning it, which is ſel- 
dom or never denied, the Money is immediately 
paid by the King. So if an Anatomiſt require 
live Tortoiſes; for Inſtance, for making Experiments 
about the Heart, Cc. they ſhall be brought him, as 
many as he pleaſes, at the King's Charge. Lift. Journ. 
to Paris. Their Motto, Invenit && perfecit. 

In the Year 1716, the Duke of Orleans, then Re- 
gent, made an Alteration in their Conſtitution; as 
his Royal Highneſs was determined to invite over as 
many as he could of foreign Artificers or Mechanicks, 
who excelled in ſome Art or Profeſſion, which had 
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not been brought yet to their Perfection in France z 


he augmented the Number of Honoraries, and of 


Aſſociates, capable of being Foreigners, (Laws, at- 
ter that Regulation, having been made one of the 
Honorary Members of that illuſtrious Society) and 
admitting Regulars among ſuch Aſſociates; ſuppreſ- 
ſing the Claſs of Eleves, and eſtabliſhing, in lieu 
thereof, a new Claſs of twelve Adjuncts, to the fix 
ſeveral Kinds of Sciences cultivated by the Academy ; 
and laſtly, appointing a Vice-Preſident, to be choſen 
yearly by the King, out of the Honorary Members; and 
a Director, and Sub- Director out of the Penſionaries. 

Their Secretary, M. de. Fontenelle, hath obliged 
the Publick with twenty-eight Volumes of the Pro- 
ductions, of this illuſtrious Body, under the Title of 
Hiſtoire de P Academie Royale, &c. avec les Memoi res 
de Mathematique, & de Phyſique tires des Regiſtres, Sc. 

The French Academy, eſtabliſhed under Lewis XIII. 
by Cardinal Ricbhlieu, for the Improvement of the 
French Language, is the next in Dignity, and com- 
poſed of forty Members, called Les quarante de P 4- 
cademie, The moſt diſtinguiſhed Perſons of the 
Church, the Sword, and the Gown, have been Mem- 
bers of that illuſtrious Society; there are always a- 
mong them Princes, Dukes, Mareſchals of France, 
Cardinals, Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Pręſidents a Mortier, 
Abbots, Sc. &c. 

This Academy diſtributes two Prizes yearly ; one 
of Eloquence, founded by M. de Balzac; the other 
of Poetry, founded by the Academy herſelf. The 
Subject of that of Eloquence, muſt be, according to 
the Intention of the Founder, taken from ſome of 
the Books of the New Teſtament, and propoſed by 
the Academy ; and that of Poetry, the Praiſes of the 
King, propoſed alſo by the Academy. 

Every Diſcourſe of 8 written for the 
Prize, muſt be of Half an Hour's reading. 

None of the Academiſts is allowed to write for the 
Prize; but after its Diſtribution, the Subject for the 
enſuing Lear having been choſen by the Aſſembly, 
is rendered Publick, that every Body (Foreigners not 


excepted) may have the Opportunity to exerciſe his 


Pen. Where a Perſon has wrote on the Subject 
propoſed, he can direct his Diſcourſe to the Secretary 
of the Academy, with a Motto, and ſome Letters, or 
Characters, whereby the Author might be known, in 
Caſe he carry off the Prize. ry J 
Thoſe Diſcourſes, as well as the Poetry, are care- 
fully and impartially examined, by ſome of the moſt 
ſelect Academiſts, appointed by the whole Society 
for that Purpoſe; and the Day appointed for the Di- 
ſtribution of the Prize, the Diſcourſe, or Piece of 
Poetry, judged to have deſerved it, with two others 
which are come nearer to it, are read publickly, and 
ordered to be printed. | 
. Mr. Perault, Secretary of the Academy, had col- 
lected thoſe Pieces of Eloquence and Poetry, into 
nineteen Volumes, whoſe Number has been augment- 
ed ſince. | 
The Beauty of the French Language depends en- 
tirely on the Caprice of thoſe forty Members; who 
after a long and tedious Labour, have favoured us at 
laſt with a Dictionary, intituled Le Difionaire de N Aca· 
demie Francoiſe. 1 138 
The Academy had ſo long promiſed the Publick 
that uſeful Work, without performing her Promiſe, 
that the French were almoſt out of Hope of ſeeing it 
ever come out; and ſome of them pretend that which 
haſtened its Publication, was a judicious Repartee of 
the Doctor, in the Farce of Harlequin Emperor of the 


Mocn, where the Emperor's Meſſenger, or Ambaſſader, 


being aſked News of that vaſt Empire, ſays, among 
other Things, that in the Dominions of the Emperor 
his Maſter, forty grave and very learned Perſons, 
had been above forty Years compoſing a Dictionary, 
to perfect the Language of the Lunaticks, which dif- 
ficult Taſk they had not been able yet to compaſs ; 
C'eſt tout come ici, replied the Queri/t, that tout come 
ici, ſays the French, did bring in a few Months 
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Time, the Dictionary to Light, which otherwiſe ha 
been kept longer in the Dark. | | | 

The Academy of Painting and Sculpture was eſta- 
bliſhed under the Cardinal Mazarin, firſt Protector 
thereof; and the Chancellor Seguier, Vice - Protector. 

It conſiſts of a Director, a Chancellor, four Rec- 
tors, a Treaſurer, twelve Profeſſors ; Adjundis to the 
Rectors, and Profeſſors ; Counſellors ; a Secretary; 
a Profeſſor for Anatomy, and another for Geometry 
and Perſpective. | 

Perſons are, here admitted either in Quality of 
Painters or · Sculptors. The Painters are admitted 
according to their reſpective Talents; there being a 
Diſtinction made between thoſe who work in Hiſtory, 
and thoſe who only paint Portraits, Landſkips, Beaſts, 
Fruits, or Flowers, or paint in Miniature; or only 
deſign, engrave, or carve, &c.—— Their Produc- 
tions are expoſed to publick View yearly, in the great 
Hall of the Louvre; and there are Prizes for thoſe 
who perform beſt. 

There is alſo an Academy of Painting, Sculpture, 
Sc. at Rome, eſtabliſhed by Lewis XIV. wherein 
thoſe who have won the annual Prizes, in the like 
Academy at Paris, are received and entertain'd for 
three Years, 10 give them an Opportunity for per- 
fecting themſelves.  . 

The Academy of Medals, and Inſcriptions, was 
erected for the Study and Explanation of antient 
Monuments; and to conſecrate great and memora- 
ble Events to Poſterity, by fimilar Monuments; as 
Medals, Relievo's, Inſcriptions, &c. 

There is alſo at Paris an Academy of Politicks, 
compoſed of ſix Perſons, who meet on certain Days, 
each Week, at the Louvre, in the Chamber where 


the Papers relating to foreign Affairs are lodged, —— 


Here they peruſe ſuch Papers as are put in their 
Hands, by order of the Secretary for foreign Af- 
fairs; who informs the King of the Progreſs they 
make, and the Capacities of each, that his Majeſty 
may employ them accordingly. — For my Part I 
never heard that this Academy has ever been in a very 


flouriſhing Condition; nor that the King of France 
would intruſt any body elſe but his Miniſters with 
the Inſpection of his foreign Affairs. The beſt 


eſtabliſhed Academy for that Purpoſe, is his Cabinet, 
and his Miniſters the only Academiſts, —— Not but 
thoſe ſix Perſons, - who meet weekly at the Louvre to 
perfect themſelves in Politicks, and thereby render 
themſelves capable of ſerving their Prince, in the Ca- 
pacity of a Secretary cf State, or foreign Miniſters, 
may be ſometime conſulted on ſome particular Affair, 
but ſeldom. or never intruſted with the Peruſal of 
Papers relating thereto ; elſe thoſe Affairs would not 
be always conducted with ſo much Secrecy, 
Such Peruſal would appear entirely contrary to the 
Maxims of the French Court.— However, if ſuch an 
Academy was eſtabliſhed in all Countries, there would 
not be ſo many Blunders committed in the Manage- 
ment vf foreign Affairs. | 
The Academy of Muſick, is no other than the 
Managers and Directors of the Opera, which has 
been in a declining State in France, ever ſince the 
Death of the famous Fobn Baptiſt Lully, an Halian, 
brought over by the late King Lewis XIV, and made 
by him, Superintendant of his Muſick. That ex- 
cellent Man had found the Secret to bring the French 
Qrcheſter to its greateſt Perfection, by mixing the 
lialian Softneſs with the French Taſte. His Opera's 
are ſtill new, and heard with a great deal of Pleaſure 
and Applauſe ; and will continue ſo to the lateſt 
Ages. Lewis XIV. himſelf had a very good Taſte 
for Muſick 3 and was a very great Judge of all the 
Performances of that Kind. His Majeſty uſed to 
beat the Times himſelf, with his Foot; and Lully, 
who had always his Eyes fixed on the King, while 
the Performance laſted, knew by his Majeſty's Mo- 
tions, when the Performers had committed ſome 
Faults, better than if he had depended entirely on his 
own Judgment. | | 
3 The 
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The French have alſo Academies, in moſt of their 
great Cities; as at Montpelier, the Academy of Scien- 
ces; at Thilouſe, that of the Laniernifts ; at Niſmes, 
Arles, Anpiers, Caen, &c. 

The Duke Eſcalona eſtabliſhed at Madrid, in 
1714. with the King of Spain's Approbation, an Ata- 
deny, for cultivating the Caftilian Tongue, —— It 
conſiſts of twerity-four Academiſts; including the Di- 
rector and Secretary, — His Catholick 41 de- 
clared himſelf Protector thereof. The Device of 
that Academy is a Crucible on the Fire, with this 
Motto, Limpia fja, y da Eſplendor. a 

Italy alone has more Academies than all the reſt 
of the World, but none of them very famous, tho? 
accounted ſuch by thoſe - who have never ſeen them ; 
unleſs they keep to themſelves all the Diſcoveries they 
make. Their greateſt Imptovements are in Mu- 
ſick and Painting, tho* they have much degenerated 
in thoſe Arts from the Skill of their Anceſtors. — 
I have had the Honour myſelf, of being introduced 
into ſome of thoſe Academies, particularly at that of 
the Diffetuefi, at Boulogna, where 1 found, that in 
Effect the Academiſts were very deficient in almoſt 
every Thing. Their Exerciſes are not conducted 
with that Strength of Imagination, that Vivacity, and 
Quickneſs of Invention, nor with that profound Know- 
ledge and Experience, to be met with in other Coun- 
tries, tho the 1talians are very vain of the Title of 
Academiſts, which to them, ſeems an eſſential Part of 
a regular Conſtitution. At Milan only, there are 
twenty-five Academies, and five hundred and fifty 
in all 7taly, differenced by the humorous Titles of 
Anſigii, Ocioh, Sopiti, Refvegliati, Diſcordanti, Accuti, 
Adagiati, Afidati, Raffrontati, Akita. „Infernati, In- 
tronati, &c. &c. 

There is alſo in Germany an Academy of Naturæ 
Curie, founded in 1652, by M. Bauſch, a Phyſician, 
and taken in 1670, under the Protection of the Em- 
peror Leopold. 

But the moſt famous in thoſe Parts, is the — 
des Princes, erected at Berlin in 1703. by Frederick 1. 
King of Pruſſia, for the Education of the young No- 
bility of the Court ſuitable to their Extraction; and 
which is ſo likely to receive a new Luſtre, under the 
Protection of his preſent Pruſſian Majeſty ; a Prince 
adorned with all the Merit, excellent Qualities, and 
rare Perfections, capable to form a King and a Hero; 
who, to ſhew his profound Knowledge, and juſt Diſ- 
cernment, and the noble Deſire he hath, to contri- 
bute all in his Power to the true and real Felicity of 
his People, has already called from all Parts of Eu- 
rope, near his ſacred and auguſt Perſon, a ſelect Num- 
ber of learned Men, in order to make the Arts and 
Sciences flouriſh in his Dominions, which had been 
io long confined in a Garret, in other Countries, 
where they uſed to mourn the Death of their late Pro- 
tector Lewis XIV. King of France. 

The Schools, where the Rabbins and other Doc- 
tors of the Fewiſh Law, inſtru their Youth in the 
Hebrew, explain to them the Talmud; teach the Ca- 
balla, &c. are alſo called Academies, as well as the 
Seminaries, where our Non-conformiſt Minifters ate 
educated. | . 

A riding or fencing School, is alfo called Academy 
by our modern Authors, and Epbebeum, or Gytma- 

um, by Vitruvius and ſome other Antients. 

The Ground fer apart in an Academy, for Ridin 
is called Manage, with a Pillar in the Centre, — 
other Pillars placed two by two at the Sides. 
That for Fencing, Salle. | | 

Fencing is the Art of Defence, or of uſing the 
Sword, to wound an Enemy, and ſhelter one's ſelf 
from his Attacks. | 

The Art of Fencing is acquired by practiſing with 
Foils, called in Latin, Rides, whence Fencing is alſo 
denominated Gladiatura Rudiaria. 

Pyrad aſſures us, that the Art of Fencing is ſo high- 
ly eſteemed in the Eaſt Indies, that none but Princes 
and Noblemen are allowed to teach it. They 
wear a Badge or Cognizance on their Right Arms, 
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called in their Language Eſaru, which is put on with 
great Ceremony, like the Badges of our Orders of 
Knighthood, by the Kings themſelves. 

1 informs us, that when he was a Youth, 
the Nobility all ſhunned the Reputation of being 
good Fencers; as ſomething too ſubtle and deſigning, 
and apt to corrupt virtuous Manners. 

Fencing is divided into two Parts, Simple and Com- 
ound. 

“Simple, is that performed directly, and nimbly on 
the ſame Line; and is either offenſive, or defenſive. 
The principal Object of the firſt, is, what- 
ever may be attempted in puſhing” or making Paſſes 
from this or that Point, to the moſt uncovered Part 
of the Enemy. The ſecond conſiſts in parry- 
ing and repelling the Thruſts aimed by the Enemy. 

he Compound, on the offenſive Side, includes 
all the poſſible Arts and Inventions to deceive the E- 
nemy, and make him leave that Part we have a Deſign 
on, bare and unguarded, upon finding we cannot 
_ it by Force, nor by the Agility of the ſim- 
ple Play. 

The 7 eincipal Means hereof are Feints, _ 
Claſhings, and Intanglings of Swords, half Thruſts, 
Se. and in the Defenſive, to puſh in Parrying. 

Parrying, is the Action of defending a Man's ſelf, 


or of ſtaving off the Strokes offered by another. 


Good Fencers puſh and 
The Spaniards —_ wit 
parried with theit Bucklers, 

Feint, is a falſe Attack, or a Shew of making a 
Stroke or Puſh in one Part, with Deſign to bring the 
Enemy to guard that Part, and leave ſome other 
Part unguarded, where the Stroke is really intended. 

Feints are either ſingle, or double, high, or low, 
without, or in the whole Circle; of one, two, or 
three Meaſures. 

The fimple Feint, is a meer Motion of the Wriſt, 
without ſtirring the Foot, Ec. 

Guard, is an Action or Poſture proper to ſcreen the 
Body from the Attacks of an Enemy's Sword. 

There are four general Guards of the Sword, to 
underſtand which, it will be neceflary to imagine a 
Circle drawn on an upright Wall, and divided into 
=_> Catdinal Points, viz. Top, Bottom, Right, and 

ft. a 
Now when the Point of the Sword is directed to 
the bottom Point of the Circle, and 8 the 
Head of the Sword tilted up to the top Point, with 
the Body inclining forwards ; this is called Prime, or 
the ft Guard. The ſecond Guard, which ſome 
improperly call the Third, is when the Point of the 
Sword is directed to the Right, or ſecond Point of 
the ſame Circle, a Quadrant diſtant from the firſt; 
with the Fort of the Sword turned to the Right, and 
the Body taiſed proportionably. Tierce, or the 
third Guard, is performed by directing the Sword's 
Point to the uppermoſt Point of the ſame Circle, di- 
ametrically oppoſite to that of Prime; in which Caſe 
the Body, Arm, and Sword, are ih their natural Diſ- 
poſition, being the Mean between the Extremes of 
their Motion. Quart, or the Lare Guard, is, 
when the Point of the Sword is directed to the fourth 
Point of the Circle, deſcending to the Right, as far 
48 one Fourth of the Trerce, with the external Side 
of the Arm, and the Flat of the Sword turned to- 
wards the Ground; and the Body out of the Line to 
the Right, and Fort of the Sword towards the Line 
to the Left. There is alſo Quint, or a Kind of 
Ib Guard, being the Return of the Point of the 
Sword on the Right, after tranſverſing the Circle, to 
the point of the Prime, whence it had departed; and 
yet, with a different Diſpoſition of the Body, Arm, 
and Sword, fo 

_ Thefe Guards are alſo called Figures and Poſtures ; 
and the common Centre of all their Motions, is to 
be in the Shoulder. 

In all theſe Kinds of Guards there are high ad- 
vaniced, high retired, and high intermediate Guards, 
when diſpoſed before the upper Part of the Body, 

* either 


y at the ſame Time. 
the Poniard; the Ancients 
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either with the Arm quite extended, quite withdrawn, 
or in a mean State. Mean advanced Guard, or 
ſimply mean Guard, is when the Sword is diſpoſed 
before the middle Part of the Body. Low advanced, 
retired, or intermediate Guards, are thoſe where the 
Arm and Sword are advanced, withdrawn, or between 
the two Extremes, before the lower Part of the Body. 

Some will have Prime the principal Guard ; others 
Quint; others, with better Reaſon, Tierce, becauſe 
ic conſiſts of right Lines, which are eaſier defended 
than oblique ones; ſuch as thoſe of Prime, Second, 
Quart, and Quint. 

Theſe Sorts of Academies, are ſeldom frequented 
by any other but the Nobility and Gentry ; to whom 
they ſeem to be indiſpenſibly neceſſary, ſince nothing 
is more ridiculous than to ſee a Perſon wear a Sword, 
who don't know how to uſe it; but then, that Sword 
ſhould never be drawn but for the Service of the Prince, 
and in Defence of one's Country; ſeldom to be re- 
venged of an Affront, unleſs it be a flagrant one; and 
never to acquire the ſcandalous Reputation of being 
accounted, what the French call un bon Breteur, a good 
Swordſman. That ridiculous Vanity, has cauſed the 
Ruin of a vaſt Number of very noble and illuſtrious 
Families in France, before the entire Abolition of 
Duels, by their late King Lewis XIV. who had 
obliged himſelf, and all his Succeſſors, by the moſt 
ſolemn Oath, to be taken at their Coronation, never 
to forgive a Duel, even in the Princes, their Children. 
Before that prudent and ſalutary Regulation, France 
might have been compared to an Amphitheatre of 
Gladiators, where the French Noblemen were ſeen 
to take Pleaſure in cutting one anothers Throats z 


which was rather a Sort of Frenzy, than true Valour. 
Wie Engliſh, though indued with as much Courage 
as any other Nation in the whole World, have ſel- 


dom been guilty of thoſe Exceſſes of Folly ; and we 
ſeldom make any Parade of our Bravery, but in a 


glorious Cauſe ; and then we do it effectually. Our 
Skill don't follow, always, all the capricious Directions 
of the Magnet; but when once juſtly directed, it 
ſtrikes effectually its Poles, Therefore we have not 
ſo great a Number of Academies for Fencing, as our 
Neighbours, but the few we have, produce always 
very good Maſters. - 

The beſt Fencing Maſter, for the ſmall Sword, we 
have had in England for theſe twenty Years paſt, is 
one Marin a Frenchman, who has had the Honour 
to teach his Royal Highneſs the Duke, and moſt of 
our young Nobility. I 

Moliere ſcems to have had but a very indifferent 
Opinion of thoſe Academies for Fencing, which he 
turns into Ridicule, in his Comedy of the Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, in the Perſon of Monfieur Fourdain ; 
intimating therein, that a Man's Courage is the beſt 
Maſter on thoſe Occaſions, and that Prime, Second, 
Tierce, Quart, Quint, Feints, &c. &c. are ſoon for- 
gotten, when two Perſons are engaged in Earneſt. 
Pl agree with him, that an Academical Education, 
without Courage, is of very little Service in an En- 
counter; but not ſo, when they both meet in the ſame 
Perſon ; fince it is a general Maxim, that Nature 
itſelf is often perfected by Art. He that follows 
nothing but the Impetuoſity of his Bravery or Valour, 
is always more expos'd, than one who hath that Va- 
lour directed by an Academical Education, 
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GRICULTURE (of the Latin Ager, Field; 
and Cultura, of Colo, I till) is the Art of til- 
ling or cultivating the Earth, in Order to render it 
fertile, and make it bear Plants, Trees, Fruits, &c. 
EARTH and So1L, Slum, are ſynonimous, in A- 
griculture, and denotes Earth or Ground, conſidered 
with Regard to the Quality of its Mould, for the 
Production and Growth of Vegetables. 

Mr. Bradley reduces all Soils to three Heads, or 
Kinds, viz, Sand, Loam, or Mother-earth, and Clay. 

Gravels, and all the open Soils, till we come at 
Loam, are of the ſandy Race; and the binding 
Earth, from Loam down to the Stiffneſs of Chalk, 
may be ranged under the Clay Kind. | 

M. de la Quintinie attributes all the Difference we 
find in Soils, to the different Quality of the Sands 
mixed in them. Soft Sands, according to him, make 
a ſoft, gentle Earth; Uniuous Sands, a ſtiff Earth 
Coarſe Sands, a rough, untractable Earth. 

SAnD is alſo applied to dry, crumbling Earths, 
which, wanting any Fatneſs to bind them together, the 
Wind eaſily breaks into Duſt, and carries them away. 
la this Senſe it is that Travellers tell us, the Cara- 
vans in Africa are frequently loſt, and buried under 
Clouds of Sand, torn up by Whirlwinds; and ſome- 
times heaped up into Mountains. The Deſarts of 
Lybia are mere Sands; and hence their Sterility. 

CLAY is a ſoft, viſcous Earth, found in various 

Places, and uſed for various Purpoſes, of ſeveral 
Kinds and Properties. OW: 
Dr. Lifter, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives 
us a Table of twenty-two ſeveral Clays found in the 
ſeveral Counties of England ; five whereof he calls, 
Pure, i. e. ſuch as are ſoft, like Butter to the Teeth, 
with little or no Grittineſs in them, viz. 1. : Fuller's 
Earth, which he diſtinguiſhes by its Colour into Yel- 
lowiſh, Brown, and White. 2. Boles. 2. Pale yel- 
low Clay. 4. Cowſhot Clay. 5. Dark blue Clay, 
or Marle. The other ſeventeen, 


Tmpure ; whereof eight are harſh and duſty when 
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liſted by. 
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dry: as, 1. Creta, or Milk-white Clay. 2. Potters 
pale yellow Clay. 3. Blue Potters Clay. 4. Blue 
Clay, wherein is found the Aſtroites. 5. Yellow Clay. 
6. Fine red Clay. 7. Soft chalky blue Clay. 8. Soft 
chalky red Clay. 

Three are ſtony when dry, viz. 1. A ſtony red 
Clay. 2. A blue ſtony Clay. 3. A white ſtony Clay. 

Three are mixed with Sand or Pebbles, viz. 1. A 
yellow Loam. 2. A red ſandy Clay. 3. A ſecond 
Species of the ſame Kind. 

Laſtly, Three are mixed with flat or thin Sand, 
glittering with Mica: viz. 1. Crouch white Clay. 
8 Gray, or bluiſh Tobacco pipe Clay. 3. A red 

ay. 
Loam or Mother-earth, conſiſting of Clay with a 
ſmall Admixture of Sand in it, is the Medium be- 
tween the two, and includes all the intermediate 
Kinds, | 

Each of theſe Soils tend alike to Vegetation; and 
each has its Salts proper thereto, but in different Pro- 
portions; a Peck of Clay having twice as much Salts 
in it as the ſame Quantity of Loam; and four Times 
as much Sand. 

Now it is found to be the Salts or Juices of the 
Soil, nor the Earth itſelf, that Plants are fed and ſub- 
For in many Experiments of Vegetation, 
where Plants of fifteen or twenty Pounds Weight 
have been produced, there has been no ſenſible Di- 
minution in the Weight of the Earth. 

Hence at firſt Sight, it might ſeem, that Clay 
were the moſt proper, and Sand the leaſt proper Soil 
to promote the Growth of Plants; which is contrary 
to Experience. The Reaſon is, that the Parts of Clay 
being cloſe wrought together, do not ſo eaſily give 
out their Salts; nor can the tender Fibres of many 
Plants make their Way through it, in Search of their 
Food. But if its Parts be well opened, by digging, 
or breaking it in very ſmall Pieces, and thoſe Parts 
be kept open by a Mixture of ſome ſharp Sand, or 
other like Matter, that Author adds, we ſhall ſee the 
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Effe cts of its Vigour. Sand, on the other Hand, giv- 
ing its Salts readily, puts forth its Plants very early, 
and will make them germinate a full Month ſooner 
than Clay; but as it is haſtily, it is ſoon ſpent. 
The Sun's Warmth calls up all its Salts early in the 
Spring, and there is but little left for them to ſubſiſt 
long on, if the Heat continue. 

Fach Kind has its peculiar Plants, which will not 
grow in the other; but the peculiar Plants of both 
the other will grow in Loam, as partaking equally of 
the Qualities of both. Loam, then muſt be allowed 
the beſt and moſt beneficial Soil, where it can be had; 
and where it cannot, if, by a Mixture of other Earths, 
we can make a Compoſt to reſemble it; we have 
more to expect from it, eſpecially in Plantations of 
durable Trees, than from a Compoſition of Dung or 
other forcing Ingredients z which like Exceſs of high 
intemperate Food and Liquors, though they give a 
haſty Growth, yet make the. Thing ſhort liv'd. The 
Compoſition or Soil here meant, is equal Quantities 
of Sand and Clay well mixed. 

Generally, ſuch Compoſition, alſa called Com vos r 
or HoT-Bep, is better than any ſimple Seil. A Mix- 
ture of two or three Soils, is better than any ſimple 
Svil, eſpecially where the hot and dry are mixed with 
the cold and moiſt. Clay laid on Sand or Gravel, or 
Sand on Clay, is the better Manure. 

But it is not the Nature of the Soil alone; but its 
Depth is alſo to be regarded, and what Soil is under- 
neath, For the beſt Soil, if it be not above a Foot 
deep, or lie on a ſtiff Clay, or hard cold Stone, it is 


not ſo fertile as the leaner Soil of greater Depth, or 


lying on a warm Lime-ſtone, Sand or Gravel, thro? 
which the ſuperfluous Moiſture may deſcend, and not 
ſtagnate on the Clay or Stone, to chill the Roots of 
Plants. 

Indeed, Regard is to be had to the Climate; for 
even in England, cold, moiſt Clays are more fruitful 
in the South than in the North. 

Some general Rules with Reſpect to Sozls, are as 
follow, | 

iſt, All Land that moulders to Duſt with Froſt, 
with all Sorts of warm Lands, black Mould, yellow 
Clay, (if not too wet) and that turns black after Rain, 
are good for Corn. 

2d, Lands bringing forth large Trees and Weeds, 
Black thorns, Thiſtles, rank Graſs, Cc. generally 
prove fruitful. 

2d, Strawberries, Betony, Thyme, Fc. give Indi- 
cation to Wood; and Camomile to a Mould diſpoſed 
for Cora. 

4th, All Land that binds after Froſt and Rain, 
that turns white and full of Worms, that is extream- 
ly moiſt, bears Holly, Yew, Box, Broom, Heath, 
Moſs, Sc. is of a cold Temperature. 

5th, Black, dun and yellow Sand, and hot ſtony 
Gravel, are generally unfruitful. 

Cou rost, is a Compound or Mixture of Earths, 
Dungs, Sc. applied by Way of Manure, for the me- 
liorating and improving of Soils, and aſſiſting the 
natural Earth in the Work of Vegetation. 

Hor Bev, a Piece of Earth or Soil plentifully en- 
riched with Manure, and defended from cold Winds, 
Sc. to forward the Growth of Plants, and force Ve- 
getation, when the Seaſon or Climate of itſelf is not 
warm enough. 3 
By Means of Hot - Beds ſkilfully managed, we can 
ſo nearly imitate the Temperature of other Climates, 
that Seeds of Plants brought from any Country be- 
tween the Tropics, may be made to flouriſh even un- 
der the Poles. 

Heat and Humidity being the great Inſtruments 
of Vegetation, to promote the Growth of any Plants, 
theſe muſt be duly proportioned, ſo as neither to ex- 
ceed nor come ſhort of the Bounds Nature has allot- 
ted for it, Too much Heat we find rather ſcorches a 
Plant than makes it grow; and too much Moiſture 
frequently chills it, unleſs quickly exhaled from the 
Roots, With us a moderate Heat is found the moſt 
eligible ; ſuch as is raiſed by the Ferment of wet Straw 
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and Horſe-litter, which from the Earth lying there- 
on, will ſend forth for ſome Time a gentle Steam, 
impregnated with vegetable Salts. 

he uſual Way of making Hot- Beds, is of Horſe- 
litter and Graſs mixed together, and left on an Heap 
for eight or ten Days to putrify; and then removed 
into a Bed and covered up with Glaſſes, or Frames. 
Others chuſe to take Horſe-dung a Month or 
ſix Weeks old, and make a Seed Bed of it about four 
foot high, and cover it up with Straw a Foot thick, 
which is to be removed in three or four Days, and its 
Place ſupplied either with Cows-dung, or the luſt 
Year's Ridges. | 

The Proceſs of ordering a good ſerviceable Hot- 
Bed, for the cuſtomary raiſing of Colliflowers, Cu- 
cumbers, Melons, Radiſhes, and other tender Plants 
and Flowers, in January or February, is directed by 
Mr. Mortimer in Manner following. 

Provide a warm Place defended . all the Winds, 
by being incloſed by a Pale or Hedge made of Reeds 
or Straw, about ſix or ſeven Foot high, of ſuch Di- 
ſtance or Capacity as Occaſion requires. Within 
this Incloſure raiſe a Bed two or three Foot high, and 
three Foot over, of freſh Horſe- dung, about fix or 
eight Days old; then tread it down very hard on the 
Top, make it level, and if you think fit, edge it 
round with Boards or Bricks, laying fine rich Mould 
about three or four Inches thick on it, when the 
extream Heat of the Bed is over, which you may 
perceive by thruſting in your Finger; plant your Seed 
at Pleaſure, and ſer your Forks four or five Inches 
above the Bed, to ſupport a Frame made of Sticks, 
and covered with Straw or Baſs Matts, in order to ſe- 
cure the Seeds and Plants from Cold and Wet ; only 
the Covering may be opened in a warm Day, for an 
Hour before Noon, and an Hour after. But take 
Care to earth up your Plants as they ſhoot in Height ; 
one _ able to bear the Cold, they may be tranſ- 

anted. 

K In Holland they make Uſe of Hot. Beds made of 
Sand, which are not ſo apt to raiſe unwholſome 
Damps as thoſe of Horſe- dung. The Dutch like- 
wiſe make Hot. Beds of Tanners Bark, which when 
once rightly prepared will maintain an equal Heat 
for ſix Months. 

Bradley, with very good Reaſon propoſes, a Ther- 
mometer to be uſed to regulate the Heat of Hat. Beds, 
for Plants that are either to be brought up in a colder 
Seaſon, or a colder Climate than what they naturally 
require z you are to take the Height at which the 
Thermometer ſtands in their proper Seaſon or Clime, 
as a Standard; and by applying the Thermometer to 
the Hot-Bed, judge whether the Heat is to be intend- 
ed or remitted.— Thus a Hot. Bed for Cucymbers 
muſt be kept, to raiſe the Spirit in the Glaſs, to the 
ſame Height as the natural Temperature of the Wea- 
ther will raiſe it to about the latter End of May and 
June, when Cucumbers will grow abroad without any 
artificial Heat or Shelter. s 

The principal and moſt general Operations in A- 
griculture, are manuring, ploughing, fallowing, ſow- 
ing, harrowing 3 as alſo reaping, mowing, Sc. 

ManvukING, is the Application of a Matter pro- 
pr tor meliorating the Soil and rendering it more 

rtile, | 

The Matters uſed for Manure are various in va- 
rious Countries; the moſt ordinary are Dung, Lime 
and Marle. 

MaxzLe, (from the antient Celtic, Marga, called 
afterwards Margila) is a Kind of dry, ſoft, foſſile 
Earth, harſh to the Touch; uſed to be caſt on the 
Land to make it more fruitful. Th. 

There are ſeveral Sorts of Marle, of different Co- 
lours, and Qualities, too much Marie thrown on the 
Earth is-found to burn it. | | | 

In ſome Parts of Ireland they uſe Sea Shells, of thoſe 
of Cockles, Periwinckles, Sc. which are found well to 
agree with boggy, heathy, clayey, wet or ſtiff Land; 
as they ſeem to give it a Kind of Ferment, as Barm 
does to Bread, opening and looſening the Clods, * 
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at Means making Way for the Roots to pene- 
ws and the Moiſture to enter into the Fibres of 
the Roots. 

This Kind of Manure continues a long Time ere 
its Effects are exhauſted ; whereas Lime, &c. ſpend 
themſelves at once. The Shells being hard, melt 
away very ſlowly, ſo that the Operation need not 
be repeated for twenty or thirty Years. 

In the Weſt of England they manure their Land 
with a brackiſh Sea-ſand; which Dr. Berry obſerves, 
quickens dead Land : So that what would otherwiſe 
be the barrenneſt Part of that Country, is now the 
richeſt, The Sea Salt, he obſerves, is too luſty and 
active in itſelf, and that it does beſt when mingled 
with Lime. Glauber orders the Mixture to be made 
up and burnt, like Bricks, and then applied. 

In ſome Countries they burn the Surface of their 
heathy Ground, inſtead of manuring it; which others 
think but ill Huſbandry, inaſmuch as it impo- 
veriſhes it; and by deſtroying the Sap of the Earth, 
and Roots of the Graſs, and other Vegetables, ren- 
der it uſeleſs for ſeveral Years after the third, when 
it is ploughed. X 

Dr. Jactſon obſerves, that all the Ground about 
Nantwich, where Salt or Brine is ſpilt, is, when dug 
up, an excellent Manure for grazing Ground; and 
even Bricks, thoroughly _— with it,” diſſolve and 
fertilize Land very conſiderably. 

Dr. Beal ſays, it is a common Obſervation of Gar- 
deners and ſkilful Husbandmen, that Froſt and Snow 
improve and fertilize the Land more ſpeedily and 
more effectually, than the Influence and Warmth of 
the Sun. 

Dr. Lifter tells us, that in ſome Parts of the North- 
riding of Yorkſhire, the Soil is ſandy, and the Peo- 
ple manure it with Clay. The Soil with any other 
Manure, bears nothing but Ryez but with Clay, 
bears Oats, Barley, &c. This Clay-manuring, will, 
by certain Experience, laſt forty-five Years in the 
The Bogs in 
Treland are ſaid to be beſt improved by ſandy, or 
other gravelly Manure. 

PLouGHING, is an Operation performed with the 
Plough. | 

Plough, or Plow, is a popular Machine for the 
breaking up of Ground ; conſiſting of a Train or 
Carriage, with two large Irons, the one pointed, the 
other edged, ſerving to cut, and open the Ground, 
and draw Furrows therein. 

The Parts of the Plough are, the Plougb- Beam, the 
Handle, Tail, Stilts, Halet or Staves, Neck or Share- 
beam, Earth-board, Mould-board, Breaſt-board, Fur- 
row-board, Shield-board, &c. the Sheath, Share-iron, 
Coulter, Plough-pin, and Collar-links, Plough-pillow, 
and Balſter, and ſometimes M beels. | 

The Structure and Contrivance of the Plough is va- 
rious, in various Kinds of Grounds: A particular 
Deſcription of all would be endleſs ——The moſt 
uſual are the | 

Double-wheeled Plou on, uſed throughout Hert- 
fordſhire, Sc. This is apparently one of the beſt, 
ſtrongeſt, and of eaſieſt Draught, of any; and ſuits 
all Kinds of Lands, except miry Clays in Winter; 
which are apt to clog the Wheels, which are about 
eighteen or twenty Inches high, and the Furrow- 
wheel ſometimes larger than the other. 

Lincolnſhire PLlouon is fingular in its Shape, and 
very good for marſh or fenny Lands, ſubject to Weeds 
and Sedges, but free from Stones; by Reaſon of the 
Coulter, and the Largeneſs of its Share, which is 
often a Foot broad, and very ſharp. 

Suſſex Single-wheel PL oon, is of a clumſy Make, 
very wide in the Breech ; fo that the Draught of it 
. be very hard. It's chiefly remarkable for its 


Ch or Trenching PLovcn, invented to cut 
Drains about Carton in Cambridgeſhire, in Riff, miry 
Clay Grounds. It is larger than ordinary, and has 
two Coulters, one before the other; which bending 
inwards, Cut each Side of the Trench. The Mould- 
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board is three Times the uſual Length, to caſt the 
Turf a great Way off from the Trench. 

It cuts the Trench a foot wide at Bottom, a Foot 
and Half at Top, and a Foot deep; and is drawn 
with twenty Horſes, 

Dray PLouGcn is the moſt common. It is made 
without either Wheel or Foot; of an eaſy Draught, 
_ in Winter for miry Clays, where the Land is 
Oft. 

Spaniſh PLovan, varies much in its Make from 
our common Ploughs, It is a Kind of a Semicircle, 
pitched on one End, with the convex Side turned to 
the Ploughman, and the concave Side, a little turned to 
the Horſe. Its Tail is in a right Line with the Share. 

With this Plough, and one Horſe, the Spaniards 
plough two or three Acres of their light Ground in 
a Day. 

Colchefter PLov cn, is a fine Light-wheel Plough, 
with which, two Horſes will cut up two Acres of 
their light Land in a Day.—-It is peculiar for its 
Iron Earth-board made rounding, which turns the 
Turf better than any other Plough yet invented. 

. One-wheel Plouon, may be uſed in almoſt any 
Kind of Ground, being lighter and nimbler than 
any other wheel Plough. 

Double PLovGH, is this; there is one Plougb fixed 
to the Side of another; ſo that by Means of four 
Horſes and two Men, a double Furrow is ploughed, 
the one by the Side of the other. 

Add to theſe another Kind of Double Plough, where- 
by two Furrows are ploughed at once, one under an- 
other, by which the Earth is ſtirred up twelve or four- 
teen Inches Depth, which is of great Benefit. 

Ploughing, is principally either that of Layes, or 
of Fallows. 

FaLLOWI NO, is to prepare Land, by ploughing, 
long before it be ploughed for Seed. To do this 
twice, is to Twifallow, and thrice, to Trifallow, &c. 

The firſt is as ſoon as the Huſbandman has done 
ſowing his Corn, and this to be very ſhallow, well 
turned, and clapped cloſe together. The ſecond 
is in June, when they go the full Depth. — The 
third, about the Beginning of Auguſt. If it riſe 
full of Clods, they harrow it down; but ſoon ſtrick- 
ſize, or plough it up again into Ridges. 

In Staffordſhire, beſides the three Summer Fallow- 
ings, they uſually give their Land a Winter Fallowing, 


Pliny commends the ploughing of Lands four Times, 
and ſo does Virgil. 


Ila ſeges demum votis reſpondet avari 
Agricolæ, bis que ſolem, bis frigora ſenſit. 
8 Georg. lib. 1. 


This is an ancient Piece of Huſbandry; Xenophon, 


Pindar, and Virgil recommend it, witneſs theſe 
Verſes of Virgil. 


Alternis idem tonſas ceſſare novales, 
Et ſegnem patiere ſitu dureſcere campum. 
Georg. lib. 1. 


Sowi o, is the Art of ſhedding Seed, particular- 
ly that of Vegetables. 

As ſoon as the Seed is ripe, Dr. Crew obſerves, 
Nature takes ſeveral Methods for its being duly ſown, 
not only by the opening of the Uterus, but in the 
Make of the 8 itſelf. ——— Thus, the Seeds of 
many Plants, which affect a peculiar Soil or Seat, as 


Arum, Poppy, Sc. are heavy, and ſmall enough 


without farther Care to fall directly down to the 
Ground. | 
Others that are large, and light enough to be ex- 
poſed to the Wind, are often furniſhed with one or 
more Hooks, to ſtay them from ſtraying too far from 
their proper Place z thus the Sceds of Avens having 
a fingle Hook; thoſe of Agrimony, and Gooſe- graſs, 
many; both the former loving a warm Bank, and 
the laſt, a Hedge. for its Support. © 
On the contrary, many Sceds are furniſh'd with 
Wings, 
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Wings, or Feathers, partly with the Help of the 
Wind to carry them, when ripe, off the Plant, as 
thoſe of Aſh, Fc. and partly to enable them to make 
their Flight more or leſs Abroad, that they may 
not by falling together, come up too thick; and that 
if one ſhould mils a good Bed, another may hit, — 
So the Kernels of Pines have Wings, though ſhort 
ones, whereby they do not fly in the Air but only 
flutter on the Ground, but thoſe of Typa, Dande- 
lion, and moſt of the pappous Kind, have numerous 
long Feathers, by which they are wafted every way. 

Others are ſown by being laid in ſpringy elaſtick 
Caſes, which, when they crack and burſt, dart their 
Seed at convenient Diſtances : Thus, Wood-lorrel 
having a running Root, Nature ſees fit to ſow the 
Seed at ſome Diſtance, the doing of which is effected 
by a white, ſturdy, tendinous Cover, which beginning 
to dry, burſts. open on one ſide in an Inſtant, and 1s 
violently turned inſide outwards. The Seed of Hearts- 
rongue, and codded Arſmart, is flung or ſhot away, 
by Means of a Spring, wound or girt round the Seed- 
caſe. When the Spring is become ſtark and tenſe 
enough, it ſuddenly breaks the Caſe into two Halves, 
like little Cups, and ſo flings the Seed. 

Divers notable Means of Semination are obſerved 
by other Authors: A Quantity of Fern- ſeed, Mr. Ray 
tells us, laid in a Lump, on a Paper, the ſeminal 
Veſicula are heard to crackle, burſt, and, by a Mi- 
croſcope, the Seeds are ſeen to be projected to a con- 
ſiderable Diſtance from each other. Dr. Sloane 
obſerves, that the Gentianella fore ceruleo, or Spirit- 
leaf, requiring wet Weather to be ſown in, as ſoon as 
the leaſt Drop of Rain touches the End of the Seed- 
veſſels, with a ſmart Noiſe, and ſudden Leap, it 
opens itſelf, and with a Spring ſcatters its Seed. 

The Plants of the Cardamime-family, throw their 
Cods open, and dart out their Seed upon a light 
Touch of the Hand. Nay, Mr. Rey adds, that the 
Pods of the Cardamime impatient not, only burſt 
upon the ſlighteſt Touch, but even by an Approach of 
the Hand to touch them, without any real Contact. 

Other Plants ſow their Seeds by inviting Birds, by 
their agreeable Taſte and Smell, to feed of them, 
ſwallow them, and carry them about ; thereby alſo 
fertilizing them, by paſſing through their Bodies. 
In ſuch Manner are Nutmegs and Miſſeltoe, 
ſown and prcpagated. | 

SEED Semen, is a Matter prepared by Nature, for 
the Reproduction, and Conſervation of the Species, 
both in Men, Animals, and Plants. 

Mr. Bradley obſerves, that the Seeds of Plants in 
Gardening and Agriculture (thoſe meant here) 
though exceedingly good, will degenerate from the 
Mother- plant, if they be ſown on the ſame Ground, 
whence they were gathered; ſo that there is great 
Neceſſity for a yearly Change of Seeds of Forreſt- trees, 
as Acorns, Maſts, Se. 15 the Place be too cold to 
ſow them when gathered in Auguſt, they may be kept 
barrelled, or potted up, in moiſt Sand or Earth, 
ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, during the Winter, at the End 
of which they are found ſprouted, and if gently ſown, 
will be as forward, as if ſown in Autumn ; beſide 
their miſſing the Vermin to which the Winter Seed 
is much expoſed. | | 

The Sced is not to be choſen from the moſt fruit- 
ful Trees, ſo much as from the moſt ſolid: and fair, 
nor are we to covet the largeſt Acorns, but the moſt 
weighty, clean and bright; porous, inſipid, mild 
Sorts of Seeds, are to be ſown as ſoon as ripe; hot, 
bitter Sceds to be kept a Year before ſown, 

The Shape and Weight of Seeds, direct how they 
are to be ſet: Moſt of them, when they fall, lie on 
one ſide, with the ſmall End towards the Earth, which 
ſhews that Poſture to be beſt to ſet any Stone or Nut 
in : If they be heavy, ſow them the deeper. Acorns, 
Peaches, &c. to be ſown two or three Inches deep. 

HARROWING is to break the Clods of Earth after 
Ploughing. 

Harrow is a Drag made in a Square Form for that 
Operation, 3 


It conſiſts of five Parts; 1. The ' Harrow Bulls, 
which are the Holes where the Nails go in; 2. The 
Slots, which are the croſs Pins; 3. The Harrow Tines, 
Pins, or Ruſhes, which are iron Nails; 4. The Hook, 
being that which faſtens the Horſe to them; 5. The 
Couples, when two Harrows are tied together, © 

To the Operation of Agriculture do allo belong the 
Management of the Productions of different Coun- 
tries, as Hops, Hemp, Vines, Tobacco, Saffron, 
Liquorice, Woad, &c. 

Hor, Lupulus, is a Plant of the reptile Kind, 
whoſe Flower is a principal Ingredient in Beer, and 
other Malt-liquors, | fot 

The Hop creeps like Snake-weed, unleſs it find 
Pales or Shrubs to hang to ; or unleſs they who cul- 
tivate it, plant Poles for the Purpoſe. Its Stem is 
long, flexible, rough, and hairy. Its Leaf indent- 
ed like that of the Vine, and covered with a Kind of 
a prickly Down like that of the Cucumber. Its 
Flowers are of a greeniſh Yellow, reſembling, both 
as to the Form and Size, thoſe of the female Elm; 
and grow in a Kind of Bunch or Cluſter, In this 
Flower is a blackiſh bitter Grain contained, which is 
ene Seed of the Hop. | 

In the Spring Time, while the Bud is yet tender, 
the.Tops of the Plant being cut off, and boiled, are 
eat like Aſparagus ; and found effectual to looſen the 
Body; the Heads and Tendrils are good to purify 
the Blood in Scorbutick and moſt cutaneous Diſ- 
eaſes : Decoctions of the Flowers and Syrups thereof 
are of Ule againſt peſtilential Fevers: Juleps and 
Apozems are alſo prepared with Hops for hypochon- 
driacal and hyſterical Affections, and to promote the 
Menfes. f 

The Propagation and Culture of Hops, being a 
Point of ſome Nicety, as well as great Advantage, 
we ſhall lay down a lictle Syſtem therrof. It is cer- 
tain there is nothing in all the rural Employments, 
that, under prudent Management, turns to more Ac- 
count; very large Eſtates have been raiſed by this 
Commodity in a few Years paſt. ——Sw1::zer tells us, 
he has known Ground yield 30 J. per Annum, per 
Acre, planted therewith : To ſay nothing of the great 
Number of Poor that are employed therein, viz. in 
the planting, ſoiling, digging, houghing, poling, ty- 
ing, picking, &c, | BITE 

Culture of Hoes and Hop Gardens. Hops are of 
diverſe Kinds: Mortimer reckons Four, viz. the wild 
garlick Hop, which is not worth Propagating; the 
long and ſquare garlick Hop, which, though valuable, 
yet on account of the Redneſs towards the Stalk, does 
not bear the beſt Price; the long white Hop, which is 
the moſt beautiful and fertile; and the oval Hop. 
Another Author diſtinguiſhes the Hops to be culti- 
vated, into the white and grey Kinds ; the latter being 
a large ſquare Hop,. more hardy, and bearing a plen- 
tifuller Crop than the former; though it does not 
ripen ſo early. | 1 3-29 tak 

For the Soil of Hops. There are ſcarce any but 
may ſerve, except ſtony, rocky, and ſtiff Clay Ground : 
the beſt, however, is that which is light, deep, and 
rich; which will be the better if Sand be mixed with 
it: A black Garden Mould is alſo excellent. If the 
Ground be cold, ſtiff, and ſour, the beſt Improve- 
ment is to burn-beat it. Mortimer adds, that in Kent, 
where they eſteem new Land beſt for Hops, they plant 
their Hop Gardens with Cherry-trees, and Apple- 
trees, at a good Diſtance ; that when the Land is 
paſt the beſt for Hops (which happens in about ten 
Years) the Cherry-trees may begin. to bear; and 
thirty Years after, when the Cherry-trees are ſpent, 
the Apple-trees may be in Perfection, 

For the planting of Hops. The Ground is firſt 
to be prepared by Tilling it the beginning of Win- 
ter, either wich a Plough or Spade. 
ſometimes, though rarely, in March) they proceed to 
plant; marking out the Places where each Hillock 
or little Plantation is to be, ſome plant in Squares, 
Chequer-wiſe, which is the moſt convenient Form, 
where they intend, in the Courſe of the Tillage, to 

| | plough 
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tough with Horſes between the Hills: But the beſt 
Form for the Hop, as well as the moſt pleafing to 
Eye, is the Quincunx. 
yo” che 1 poor, or ſtiff, it is necſſary ſome 
good Mould, or elſe a Compoſt of Manure and Earth, 
de laid in Holes a Foot ſquare, in the feveral Places 
where the Hills are to be. The Diftance of the 
Hills in dry hot Ground may be fix Foot; but in 
moiſt and rich Ground, ſubje&t to bear large Hops, 
eight or nine. 

For planting, the largeſt Sets are to be choſen, 
eight or ten Inches long, having each three or four 
Joints, theſe to be ſet in Holes, -made for the Pur- 
poſe, one at each Corner of a Hole, and a fifth in the 
middle, raiſing the Earth two or three Inches about. 

Fer the dreſſing of Hops. —— If the Hop-ground be 
old, and worn out of Heart, they find it convemient 
to dig about them, towards the beginning of each 
Winter, and take away a Quantity of the old Earth ; 
its Place to be ſupplied with what is fatter and freſher, 
If the Hops be in Heart, manuring and 
pruning is moſt adviſeable. In order to this they pull 
down the Hills, and undermine all about, till t 
come near the principal Roots. This done taking 
the Earth from the Roots, they find by the Colour, 
c. which are new Shoots, and which old ones; and 
cut off all the new ones, — When the Roots are 
thus dreſſed, the new Mould or Manure to be ap- 

lied. 
N For the Polling. The Time is when the Hops be- 
gin to appear above Ground; the Number and Di- 
menſions of the Poles to be adjuſted to the Diſtance 
of the Hills, the Nature of the Soil and Strength of 
the Hop. To prevent Howfling, the Poles are to be 
made to lean outwards ; and particularly towards the 
South, to receive more of the Sun's Beams; it being 
Matter of Obſervation, that a kaning Pole bears more 
Hops than an upright one. 

As 1% tying. — When the Hyps ate two or 
three Foot above Ground, the nent Buſi is xo con · 
duct and tye them to ſuch Poles as are empty, and at 
a proper Diſtance from them. They are to be tied 
with withered Ruſhes, or woollen Tarn; but not ſo 
cloſe as to hinder their climbing up the Poles : Two. 
or three Strings may ſuffice for a Pole. This Opera- 
tion is to be atended to in April and 

About Midſummer, when they ceaſe to run in 
Length, and begin to branch, ſuch of them as are 
not yer got up to the of the Poles, ſhould have 
their Heads nipped off, or elſe be diverted from the 
Pole, that they may branch the better; which is more 
for the Increaſe of the Hp, thatt its extend ing in 

Sometimes in May, after Rain, the Hills are to be 
made up with a Hoe, or Spade, or by ploughing; 
which will be z Means to deſtroy the Weeds: And 
it is neceſſary, if the Spring or Summer prove dry, 
to water them twice or thrice ih a Seaſon. LEE 

Hoys blew towards the latter End of Fuly: And 
the forward ones are ripe by the Cloſe of Auynſt. 
— Their Ri is diſcover'd by their fragrant 
Scent, their changing of Coldur, being eaſily pulled, 
and by the browniſh Colour of the Seed. 1855 

Hops ave 10 be gathered, when they look a little 
browniſh, and that without Delay z the moſt expeti- 
tious Way is, to make a Frame with four ſhott Poles 
or Sticks, laid on four Forks driven into the Groumd, 
of ſuch Breadth, as to contain either the Hair- cloth 
of your Kilh, or a Blanket tacked round about the 
Edges.——On this Device, the Poles with the Hyps 
on them, may be laid, being either ſopported b 
Fork, or the Eudges of the Fame; at each Side 
whereof the Pickers may ſtand, and pick the Hv 
into it. When the Blanket of Hair: cloth is full, 
untack it, carry it away, and place another, or the 
lathe etnptied, in the fatne Frame again; and this 
Frame may be daily removed, with little Trouble, to 
ſome new Place of the Garden near the Work. 

Hips muſt not be gathered while wet 3 but if the 
Dew be on them, the Pole may be ſhaken, and they 


will dry the ſooner ; if they be over Ripe they will 
be apt to ſhed their Seed, wherein confiſts their chief 
St z neither will they look ſo Green, but ſome- 
what Brown, which much leſſens their Value; though 
ſome let them ſland as long as they can; becauſe they 
waſte lels in their dropping; for four Pounds of un- 
dried Hops, thorough Ripe, will make one of dry 
whereas five Pounds of thoſe ſcarcely Ripe, yet in 
their Prime, make but one. So that it is judged the 
Proprietors get more in the thorough ripe Hop by the 
Weight than they loſe in the Colour. 

As ſoon as the Hops are picked, they muſt be dried; 
ſome, eſpecially the F/emings and Hollanders, make 
Uſe of an Ooſt or Kiln for this Purpoſe, others dry 
them on the ordinary Malt-kiln in an Hair-cloth : 
But the beſt Way, is to make a Bed of flat Ledges, 
about an Inch thick, and two or three Inches broad, 
ſawn, and laid one acroſs the other Chequer-wiſe, 
the flat way ; the Diſtances about three Inches, or the 
like ; the Ledges ſo entered, are put into another that 
the Floor may be even and ſmooth : This Bed ma 
reſt oh to or three Joyſts ſet edgewiſe, to ſupport it 
from finking z then cover it with large double Tin 
Plates ſodered together at each Joint; and ſo order 
the Ledges befote they are laid, that the Joints of the 
Tin may always lie over the Middle of a Ledge; and 
when the Bed is wholly covered with Tin, fit Boards 
about the Edges of the Kiln to keep up the Hops, 
only let the one Side be to remove, that the Hops 
may be ſhoved off as before, The Hops may be 
turned on this Tin Bed or Floor with great Safety 
and fmall Expence of Fuel; beſide, that any Manner 
of Fuel will ſerve for this Purpoſe as well as Char- 
coal, the Smoke not paſſing through the Hops: But 
it muſt not be forgot ro make Conveyances for it at 
the ſeveral Corners and Sides of the Kiln, 

The ming of Hops, after the eaſieſt and moſt ſe- 
cure Manner, is found to be not only a Waſte and 
Injury to the Hop, but alſo an Expence of Fuel and 
Time; yet it may be prevented, in Cafe the upper 


Bed, whereon the Hops lie, have a Cover that may be 


let down and raiſed at Pleaſure z which Cover may 
be tinned over, by nailing fingle Tin Plates to the 
Face of it; that when the Hops begin to dry, and 
are ready to be burnt, you may let down this Cover 
within a Foot and leſs of the Hops, which will re- 
flect che Heat upon them, that the uppermoſt Hop, 
will be as ſoon dry as the lower, and every Hop 
equally dried: 

The Merhod of Bayging Hops, (after they have lain a 
Month more to cool and toughen) is to make a round 
or ſquare Hole in an upper Floor, big enough for a 
Man with Eafe to go up and down, and turn and 
wind in it; then tatk a Hoop about the Mouth of 
the Bag faſt with Packthread, that it may bear the 
Weight of the Hops when full, and of the Man that 
treads thetn ; that done let the Bay down through 
the Hole; and the Hoop will reſt above, ſo as to 
keep the Bag from fliding wholly through; into this 
Bag caſt a few Hops, and before you go in to Tread, 
ler an Handful of Hops be tied at each lower Corner 
with a Piece of Packthread, to make, as it were a 
Taſſel, whereby the Bag, when full, may be conve- 
niently lifced or removed; then go into the Bag, and 
tread the Hops on every Side, another ſtill caſting in 
as faſt as you require, till it be full; when it is well 
trodden and filled, let the Bag down, by unripping 
the Loop, and cloſe the Mouth of the Bag, filling 
the two upper Corners as you did the lower: This 
Bag, if well packed and dried, will keep ſeveral Yeats 
in a dry Place; only Care muſt be taken, that Mice 
do not ſpoil or wafte the Hops; not that they will 
eat them, but make their Neſts therein. 

Heme, by Naturalifts called Cannabis, bears a 
near Analogy to Flax, Einam 3 both in Reſpect of 
Form, Culture and Uſe. 

The Plant is Annual; that is, Muſt be ſown afreſh 
every Lear. Ilm riſes quick, into a tall ſlender Sort 
of . Shrub, whoſe Stem however is hollow, and big 
enough to be * and thus uſed in the Compoſi- 

dion 
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tion of Gunpowder —lts Leaves arify by des or fizes, 
from the ſame Pedicle, and are a little jagged ; yield- 
ing a ſtrong Smell, which affects the Head. Its 
Flowers grow Grape-wiſe, oppoſite to each other, in 
Manner of St. Andrew's Croſs; each conſiſting of 
five yellowiſh Stamina, incompaſſed with a like Num- 
ber of Petala, purple without, and white within.— 
Its Fruit or Seed is ſmall and round, filled with a 
white ſolid Pulp; and grows on the Top of the Stem ; 
having its Pedicles diſtinct from thoſe of the Flowers. 
—— Laſtly, its Bark is a Tiſſue of Fibres, joined 
together by a ſoft Matter, which eaſily rots it. 

Hemp is of two Kindsz Male, properly called 
Karl; and Female, or fimble, —It is the Male a- 
lone that produces Seed, to perpetuate the Kind z from 
the Seed of the Male, ariſes both Male and Female. 

It does not appear, that the Antients were ac- 
quainted with the Uſe of Hemp, in Reſpe& of the 
Thread it affords, Pliny, who ſpeaks of the Plant 
in his Natural Hiſtory, l. XX. c. 23. ſays not a 
Word of it; contenting himſelf with extolling the 
Virtues of its Stem, Leaves, and Roots. In EfeR, 
what ſome Writers of the Roman Antiquities remark, 
viz, that the Hemp neceſſary for the Ule of War, was 
all flirred up in two Cities of the Weſtern Empire, 
viz. at Ravenna, and Vienna, under wm Procurators, 
called Procuratores liniſicii; muſt be underſtood of Flax. 

The Seed is ſaid to have the Faculty of abating ve- 
nereal Deſires; and its Decoction in Milk, is recom- 
mended againſt the Jaundice, &c,——The Leaves 
are held good againſt Burns, and the Juice thereof 
againſt Deafneſs. The Powder or Flower, mix'd 
with any ordinary Liquor, is ſaid to turn thoſe who 
drink thereof, ſtupid. | 

The Culture and Management of Hemp, makes a 
conſiderable Article in Agriculture; there being di- 
verſe Operations required therein, as pulling, water- 
ing, beating, ſwinging, Ce. 

The Plant is ſown in May, in a warm, ſandy, rich 
Soil; and is itſelf ſufficient to deſtroy Weeds on any 
Ground. About Lammas they begin to gather 
it; the Light or Female, being firſt ripe. 

The Marks of its Maturity, are its Leaves turning 
yellow, and the Stalks white. 

The Way of gathering, is to pull it up by the 
Roots; after which, they bind it up in Handfulls or 
Bundles. The Male, they let ſtand eight or ten Days 
in the Air, that the Seed may dry or ripen; after 
which they cut off the Heads, and beat or thraſh 
them, to get out the Seed. —— They alſo beat the 
Female, to get out a thick, fetid Sort of Duſt, con- 
tained therein, 

This done, they proceed to water or rate it, by 
laying it five or fix Days in a Pool, or other ſtag- 
nant Water, to rot the Bark. A Stream, or run- 
ning Water, would do the Buſineſs much better ; but 
that it infects the Water, and gives it a Quality very 
pernicious to the Health ; for which Reaſon it is for- 
bid to rate it in Waters uſed for domeſtick Purpoſes. 

When rotted, and taken out again, they dry it; 
then break or beat out the dry Bun, or Hex, which 
is the woody Part of the Stem, from the Rind or 
Bark which covers it, by cruſhing it in a toothed or 
nicked Inſtrument, called a Brake, beginning with 
the Root End, 

When the Bun is ſufficiently broke, and hangs b 
ſmall Shivers, they ſwingle or beat them out, wi 
a Piece of Wood edged for that Purpoſe. 

Note, the Kar! Hemp, they ſometimes break 
with the Fingers, and ſtrip off the Rind, without 
the Help of the Brake or Swingle. 

The next Thing is to beat the Hemp; which is 
done either on a Block, or in a Trough, with a 
Hammer, or with Beetles; till it feel ſufficiently 
ſoft and pliable. It remains now to be heckled, or 
2 thro' divers toothed Inſtruments, not unlike the 

ool-· dreſſers Combs, of different Fineneſs ; this ſe- 
parating the ſhorter Tow from it; the reſt is fit to 


pun, wove, Cc. for Thread, Cloth, Cordage, or 
the like, 


Fr ax or Line, Linum, is a Plant with a (lender, 
hollow Stem, uſually about two Foot high; whoſe 
Bark conſiſts of Fibres, or Threads, much like thoſe 
of Hemp; which being dreſſed and worked in due 
Manner, makes that noble Commodity Linen-cloth. 

Flax thrives beſt in a Soil that has long Jain fallow. 
To bear Flax, it muſt be well ploughed, laid flat or 
even, and the Seed ſown thick, in a warm Seaſon, 
about the Middle of March, or Beginning of April. 
The beſt Seed is that brought from the Eaſt ; which, 
though dear, repays the Charges with Abundance. 
One Sowing, will produce two or three Crops, before 
it need be renewed. 

Flax, pulled up in the Bloom, proves whiter and 
ſtronger, than if left ſtanding till the Seed is ripe z 
but then the Seed is loſt. 

The Preparations F/ax muſt undergo, to fit it for 
Spinning, are pulling, drying, and iwingling. 

The of Flax, called Linſeed, has ſeveral con- 
ſiderable Properties. It enters the Compoſition of 
divers Medicines, and yields an Oil by Expreſſion, 
which has moſt of the Properties of Nut- oil; and 
which is frequently uſed, in Defect thereof, in Paint- 
ing, to burn in Lamps, Sc. That drawn cold, is 
reputed good in divers Diſeaſes. 

Vine, vitis, is a noble Plant or Shrub, of the rep- 
tile Kind; famous for its Fruit, or Grapes, and for 
the Liquor they afford. 

The Kinds of Vines are almoſt infinite; denomi- 
nated either from the Soil, and Place where they 
grow; as the Bourguignon, Bourdelas, Italian, Man- 
tua Vine, Sc. or from the Form, Colour, Taſte, Sc. 
of their Grapes; as the Acorn, Apricot, Damaſk, 
Birds. hill, Muſcadine, Sc. Vine. | 

Our Gardeners find that Vines are capable of being 
cultivated in England, ſo as to produce large Quanti- 
ties of Grapes, and thoſe ripened to ſuch a Degree, 
as may afford a good ſubſtantial vinous Juice. 
Witneſs the Vineyards in Somerſeiſbire, particularly 
that famous one at Bath, 

In Effect, it does not ſeem ſo much owing to the 
Inclemency of our Exgliſb Air, that our Grapes are 

nerally inferiour to thoſe of France, Ec. as to the 

ant of a juſt Culture. | 

Thoſe fitted for the Engliſß Climate, Mr. Morti- 
mer finds to be the ſmall, black Grape, the white 
Muſcadine, Parſley-grape, Muſcadilla, white and red 
Frontigniac.— Mr. Bradley recommends the Fuly 
Grape, the early ſweet Water Grape, lately brought 
from the Canaries; the Arbois, or French ſweet 
Water Grape: All which, if well managed, and 
the Weather favourable, are ripe by the Middle of 
Auguſt. He alſo recommends the Claret and Bur- 
gundy Grapes, x 

The Spot of Ground planted with Vines, is called 
VinEYARD, Vinetum, in French, Vignoble. 

The beſt Situation of a Vincyard, is on the Decli- 
vity of a Hill, lying to the South. | 
The beſt Soil for Vines, according to Mortimer, is 


the hotteſt Gravel, Sand, or dry rocky Ground, pro- - 


vided it be well watered, and ſhaded. —At firſt 
planting, Mr. Bradley recommends chalky Hills as 
proper for Vines. | 

To amend a Soil that wants thoſe Qualities, it is 
good to throw in the Rubbiſh of old Buildings, well 
mixed with twice as much Earth, and ſifted about the 
Roots of the Vines, 

The Vine is propagated by Slips, Layers, or Suck- 
lers, planted in a Nurſery, and thence tranſplanted, 
about February, into the Vineyard. 

The Vines are to be planted in Lines, running 
North and South, five or ſix Foot apart; only two 
Vines in each Hole. The September following, the 
Shoots of that Summer to be pruned, ſhorter, ac- 
cording to their Strength; and the Summer follow- 
ing, the ſtrongeſt will begin to ſhew a little Fruit. 
hey are now to be 8 with Stakes, Cc. 
ſo as they may run about a Foot above Ground: The 
higher they run, the leſs Danger they are in of be- 

p ing 


ing ſpoiled wich Wet; but the lower, the ſweeter 
Gra and the ſtronger Wine. 

If notwithſtanding due Pruning, they do not ſeem 
inclinable to bear large Bunches, the Ground to be 
helped by a Mixture of Rubbiſh of ſome old Build- 
ing, with Sea-coal Aſhes, or drift Sand. Thus 
a Vineyard, in five or ſix Years, will pro- 


Hogſheads of Wine at a Vintage: though in the 
Yar 1721, it only yielded three Hogſheads, 

The ſame Author mentions a little Vineyard of a 
private Perſon at Rotherhithe z which, tho* only con- 
ſiſting of 100 Vines, and ſome of them only of the 
ſecond Years Growth, yielded, at a Vintage, 95 
Gallons of Wine, which he adds, had the true Bur- 
"gundy Flavour, as being made from that Sort of 
Grape; and exceeded any made from any Vineyard 
on this Side Paris. 

From the Fruit of the Vine, is drawn a Liquor 
called WINE, the Method of making and fining, 
which, in the Southern Parts of France, is, for red 
Wines, to tread, or ſqueeze the Grapes between the 
Hands, and to let the whole ſtand, Juice and Huſks, 
till the Tincture be to their Liking; after which 
they preſs it. But for white Wines, they preſs the 
Grapes immediately. | | 

When preſſed they tun the Muſt, and ſtop up the 
Veſſel; only leaving the Depth of half a Foot or 
more empty, to give Room for it to work, —At 
ten Days End, they fill this Space with ſome other 

per Wine, that will not provoke it to work again. 
This they repeat from Time to Time; new 
Wine ſpending itſelf a little, e're it comes to Perfec- 
tion. 2 En 

About Paris, and the Northern Parts of France, 
they let their Murk and Muſt ſtand two Days and 
Nights, for white. Wines, and at leaſt a Week for 
claret Wines, &re they tun it. While it continues 
working, it is kept as warm as poſſible. | 

Some upon ſtopping it up for good and all, roll 
the Caſk about the Cellar, to mix the Liquor with 
the Lees; and after ſettling a few Days, rack it off, 
with great Improvement. E eg 2 N 

To fine it down, they put Shavings of Beech 
into the Veſſel; having. firſt taken off all the Rind, 
and boiled them an Hour in Water, to extract their 
Rankneſs ; and afterwards dried them in the Sun, or 
an Oven; a Buſhel of theſe ſerve for a Tun of Wine. 
Theſe put the Liquor in a gentle Working, and pu- 
rify it in twenty-four Hours. Theſe alſo give it an 
agreeable Flavour. The ſame Chips being waſhed 
ſerve again and again, till almoſt conſumed. | 

Some ſweeten their Wines with Raiſins of the Sun, 
trod in the Vat with the Grapes, having been firſt 
pes? by boiling 3 others, by boiling Half the 

uſt, ſcumming it and tunning it up hot with the 
other. Pp 

For Engliſh Wine, the Method. recommended by 
Mr: Mortimer, is, firſt, to gather the Grapes when 
very dry, to pick them from the Stalks, then to preſs 
them, and let the Juice ſtand twenty-four Hours in 
the Vat, covered, Afterwards, to draw it off from 
the groſs Lees, and then put it up in a Caſk, and to 
add a Pint, or Quart, of ſtrong red, or white Port, 
to every Gallon of Juice; and let the whole work: 
bunging it up cloſe, and letting it ſtand till January; 
then bottle in dry Weather. 

By this Method, he aſſures us, he has made Eu- 
gliſb Wine, as good as any the beſt and pureſt Wine, 
drank either in Paris, or Champaigne. 

Mr. Bradley chuſes to have the Liquor when preſ- 
ſed, ſtand with the Huſks, Stalks and all, in the 
Vat, to ferment, for fifteen Days. 


o 


He adds, that, according as the Vines have been 
managed, the Vine will be ſtronger, or weaker, — 
| Thoſe ex. gr, which run at Liberty up high Trees, 
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its State, Circumſtances, Qualities, Cc. 


11 
and are never pruned, make the ſmalleſt Hines: 
Thoſe kept tied to the Stakes, about four Feet high, 
and which have their Branches duly pruned, ſtronger 
Wines : And thoſe neareſt the Ground, the ſtrongeſt, 

'The Force of fermenting Wine is very great, being 
able, if cloſe ſtopped up, to burſt through the 
ſtrongeſt Caſk——The readieſt and only Way to 
ſtop or abate the Fermentation, is by the Fume of 
burning Sulphur, | 

Add, that when Wine already made, is upon the 
Fret, or, by any Alteration in the Air, begins to 
ferment again ; the Way uſed by the Vintners and 
Wine Coopers to ſave it, is by the Flame of com- 
mon Sulphur, or a lighted Match dipped in it; 
which held under a Caſk, juſt ready to burſt its 
Hoops, calms its Fury, and makes it immediately 
ſubſide, 

The Goodneſs of Vine conſiſts in its being neat, 
dry, fine, bright, and briſk, without any Taſte of 
the Soil, of a clean, ſteddy Colour; having a 
Strength, without being heady; a Body without be- 
ing ſour ; and keeping without being hard, or eager, 

Wine being a Liquor, moſtly of — Produce; 
the divers Names, Forms, Kinds, Diſtinctions, Sc. 
thereof, are borrowed from the Countries where it 
is produced; the Principal whereof, at this Day, is 
France: To Wines of which Country, a good Part 
of what we have to ſay of this noble Liquor, will 
more immediately belong, - | 

Wine, in France, is diſtinguiſhed from the ſeveral 
Degrees and Steps of its Preparation, into, 

Mere-goutte, Mother-drop z which is the Virgin 
Wine, or Liquor in the Vat, after the Grapes have 
been trodden, or ſtamped. | 

Preſſed WINE, Vin de preſſurage, which is that 
ſqueezed with a Preſs out of the Grapes halt bruiſed 
by the treading, | 

The Huſks left of the Grapes, are called Rape, 
Murk, or Mark ; by throwing Water upon which, and 
preſſing them a-freſh, they make a Liquor for Ser- 
vants Uſe, anſwerable to our Cyder-kin, and called 
Boiſſon; which is of ſome Uſe in Medicine, in the 
Cure of Diſorders, occaſioned by viſcid Humours. 

Sweet Winz, Vin doux, is that which has not yet 
worked or fermented. | | 

Bouru, that which has been prevented working, by 
caſting in cold Water. | 

Cuve, or worked Niue; that which has been let 
work in the Vat, to give it a Colour, | 

Cuit, or boiled Wine, that which has a Boiling e're 
it worked ; and which by that Means, ſtill retains its 
native Sweetneſs. 

Paſſe, or ftrained Wine, that made by ſteeping 
dry Grapes in Water, and letting it ferment of itſelf. 

Wines, are alſo diſtinguiſhed, with Regard to the 
Colour, into White Wine, Red Wine, Claret Wine, 
Pale Wine, Roſe or Black Wine, —— And with Re- 
gard to'their Country, or the Soil that produces them, 
into French Wines, Spaniſh Wines, Rheniſh Wines, 
Hungary Wines, Canary Wines, &c. And more par- 
ticularly into Port Wine, Madera Wine, Burgundy 
Wine, Champaign Wine, Falernian Wine, Tokay Wine, 
Schiras Wine, Sc. n: ; 

Wines, again, are diſtinguiſhed, with Regard. to 
their Quality, into ſweet Wines, rough or dry Wines, 
and rich or luſcious Wines, Vins de liqueur ; of which 
laſt, ſome are exceedingly ſweet, others ſweet and 
poignant : All chiefly uſed by Way of Dram, after 
Meals, Se. 7 Io + 
Such are the French, Frontigniac, Madera, the 
Canary, the Hungary, Tokay ; the Italian, Montefiaſ- 
cone; the Perfian Scbiras; the Malmſey Wines, of 
Candia, Chio, Leſbos, Tenedos, and other Iſlands of 
the Archipelago, which antiently belonged to the 
Greeks, but now to the Turks, —— Theſe are ſome- 
times called Greek Wines, and ſometimes Turkey 
Wines. +1 1 | 

Wine is alſo variouſly denominated, according to 
from the 


Natural Wins, is ſuch as it comes 
| Grape, 


ä—uö— — * * 
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Grape, without further Mixture or Sophiſtication. 

Brewed or adulterated WI E, is that wherein ſome 
Drug is added to give it Strength, Fineneſs, Flavour, 
Briſkneſs, Sweetneſs, or ſome other Quality which is 
wanted. + 
Piricted or eager Winx, is that turned ſouriſh, 

Flat Wins, is that fallen weak and vappid, for 
want of being drank in Time. 

Sulpbured WI x, is that put in Caſks, wherein 
Sulphur has been burnt; in order to fit it for Keep- 
ing, or for Carriage by Sea. 

Colour WI nx, is, ſome think, a Wine of a very 
deep Colour, ſerving to dye the Wines, that are too 
pale, Cc. as the black or Alicant Wines, in Uſe a- 
mong our Vintners. 

Chip WI n E, is that poured on Chips of Beech- 
wood to fine or ſoften it. 

Rape Winz, is that put in a Caſk half full of 
freſh Grapes picked for the Purpoſe, to recover the 
Strength, Briſkneſs, c. it had loſt by Keeping, &c. 

The rearing up Corn, is alſo one of the principal 
Operations in Agriculture. 

Corn is a Plant, or rather Genus of Plants, which 
3 — a Grain fit for Bread, the ordinary Food of 

* | 


Corn is alſo uſed for the Grain or Seed of that 
Plant, ſeparated from the Spica, or Ear. 

In the Commerce of Grain they diſtinguiſh three 
Kinds, viz. Corn properly ſo called, or Wheat; Nye, 
which is a Species very different, and of a Quality 
far inferior, and a third Kind reſulting from a Mix- 
ture of the two, called Maſlin. 

The Farmers, indeed, rank among the Number of 
Corn ſeveral of the Grains ſowed in March; as Bar- 
ley, Oats, and even Pulſe, as Peas, Vetches, Sc. 
which, however, they ſometimes diſtinguiſh, by the 
Denomination of ſmaller Corn; Maiſe and Saraſin are 
numbered among the Corns ; the firft called Turkey 
and Indian Corn; the ſecond French, ot blatk Corn. 

Europe, in every Part of it; Egypt, and ſome other 
Cantons of Africa, particularly the Coaſts of Barbary ; 
and ſome Parts of America cultivated by the Europe 
ans, particularly New England, New France, and 
Acadia; are the Places which produce Corn. Other 
Countries have Maiſe and Rice in lieu of it, and 
ſome Parts of America, both in the Iflands and 
Continents, ſimple Roots, ſuch as Potatoes and Ma- 
nioc. 

Egypt was antiently the moſt fertile of all other 
Countries in Corn; as appears both from ſacred and 
profane Hiſtory; it furniſhed a Part of the 
People ſubject to the Roman Empire, and was called 
the dry Nurſe of Rome and Italy. England, France, 
and Poland, ſeem now in the Place of Egypt, and 
with their Superfluities ſupport a good Part of Europe. 

For the firſt Diſcovery and Culture of Corn, Authors 
are much divided; the common Opinion is, that in 
the firſt Ages Men lived on the ſpontaneous Fruits of 
the Earth, as Acorns, and the Nut or Maſt produced 
from Beech, which they fay took its Name Fagus 
from the Greek 0ays, I cat. It is added, that they 
had not either the Uſe of Cern, nor the Art of pre- 
paring or making it eatable. " 

Ceres has the Credit of being the firſt who ſhewed 
the Uſe of Corn, on which Account ſhe was placed 
among the Gods. Othets give the Honour to Trip- 
zolemus : Others ſhare it between the two ; mak: 
Ceres the firſt Diſcoverer, and Triptolemus the fi 
Cultivater of Cors. | 

Diodorus Siculus aſcribes the whole to %; in which, 
Polidore Virgil obſerves, he does not differ from the 
reſt; Is and Ceres being in reality the ſane. The 
Athenians pretend it was among them the Art be- 
gan, and the Cretans or Candiots, Sicilians, and 
Egypiians lay Claim to the ſame. Some think the 


Title of the Sicilians beſt ſupported, that being the 


Country of Ceres; and others add ſhe did not teach 
the Seeret to the Athenians, till ſhe had firſt inſtruct- 
ed her own Country-men. Others ſay Ceres fir ſt 


paſſed into Altica, thence into Crete, and laſt of all 


into Sicily. Many of the Learned, maintain, how- 
ever, it was in Egypt, the Art of cultivating Corn 
firſt began ; and it's certain there was Corn in Egypt, 
and the Zaft, long before the Time of Ceres. 

For the Preſervation of Corn : It muſt be well dried 
and cleaned, the Granary have its Opening to the 
North or Eaft, and Venrt-holes a- top. For the firſt 
ſix Months it muſt be well ſtirred every fifteen Days z 
afterwards it will be fufficient to ſift ut once per 
Month; after two Years it heats no more; nor is 
there any thing to fear, but from the Air and forcign 
Moiſture. 

A little Time after the Siege of Merz under 
Henry II. of France, the Duke “ Eſpernon laid up vaſt 
Stores of Corn in the Citadel. which was preſerved 
in good Plight to the Year 170% when the French 
King and his Retinue paſſing that Way, eat Bread 
baked thereof, 

The chief Thing that contributes to the Preferva- 
tion of Corn, is a Cruſt which' is formed on its Surface, 
by the Germination of the Grain underneath, to the 
Thickneſs of an Inch and a Half. On that at Merz 
People walked, without its giving the leaſt Way. At 
Sedan was a Granary cut in a Rock, wherein a Heap 
of Corn was preſerved one hundred and ten Years : 
It was covered with a Cruſt a Foot thick. 

At Chalons they have Granaries where they ſtill 
keep Corn thirty or forty Yearsz over the Heap they 
ſtre w Quick-lime, in fine Duſt, to the Thickneſs of 
three Inches; and ſprinkle this over with Water, 
whence ariſes a Cruſt, The Grain near the Surface 
ſprouts to the Height of a Foot and a Half; theſe 
the Winter kills; and the Heap is left untouched till 
Neceſſity obliges them to it. | 4.4431 

To the ſame Art, Agriculture, belong Planting, 
Tranſplanting, Pruning, Engrafting ; the Culture of 
Foreſts, Timber, Coptes, &c. \ 

PLANTING, in Agriculture and Gardening, is the 
ſetting of a Tree, or Plant, taken up from its for- 
mer Place, in a new Hole or Pit proportionable to its 
Bulk ; throwing freſh Earth over its Root, and filling 
up the Hole to the level of the other Ground. | 

There are three Sotts of PLanTING, viz. Plant- 
ing an Orchard, Planting of Foreſt · trees, and Plant- 
ing of Wall- fruit Trees. But theſe are more proper- 
ly adapted to Tranſplanting. _—— Tranſplanting in 
Agriculture, is the Art of removing Trees or Plants 
from the Place where they were ſowed or bred up, 
and planting them in others. Mints 

Orcuarp, is a Seminary of Plantation of Fruit» 
trees, chiefly Apples, and Pears. Senna 

»Tis a Rule among the Gardeners, that thoſe Or» 
chards, ceteris paribus, thrive beft, which lie open to 
the South, South-Weſt, and South-Eaft, and are 
ſcreened from the North ; the Soil dry and deep. 

Orchards are ſtocked by Tranſplantation ; ſeldom 
by Semination. | 

The Seaſon for. tranſplanting Apple Trees into 
Orchards, is in the Months of Oeder and November. 

If the Leaves be not all off at the Time they are 
removed, they muſt be pulled off. They are -like> 
wiſe to be pruned. Trees may be tranſplanted into 
Orchards, after three Years grafting ; and ought not 
to be ſet at a leſs Diſtance than eight Yards, nor 


greater than fourteen: And the richer the Land, the 


greater the Diſtance. 

The Trees are tranſplanted to beft Purpoſe, when 
young: For Trees ten or twelve Years old, a narrow 
Trench muſt be dug the November before, deep 
enough to meet the ſpreading Roots, at ſuch a Di- 
ſtance all around the Tree, as the Roots are to be cuc 
off at; in making the Trench, the Roots to be cut 
off clean, and without ſplicting or bruiſing the Bark, 
and the Trench filled up again. This will enable 
the Tree, upon Removal, to draw more Nouriſhmenc 
than otherwiſe it would; and ſo thrive better in its 
new Manſion. _ * j 

The fide Branches of all tall Orchard Fruit Trees, 
are to be cut off, til} the Tree be arrived at the 
Height deſired. b 4 1 
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If the Tree be to ſpread low, ſome are to be left 
on each Side; ſo as to form a kind of Ballance. For 
the firſt three Years, at leaſt, they muſt not grow 
thick and buſhy-headed : This muſt be prevented by 
cutting off ſome of the inſide Shoots, and ſuch as 

w croſs each other, or pendant. 

The Soil, if not rich enough, is to be amended in 
two or three Years ; by opening it around the Tree, 
and on the Outſide of the Ground firſt dug, when 
the Tree was ſet; and in a Month's Time filling it 
up again with a proper Compoſt or Manure. 

In the TRANSPLANTING of Foreſt-Trees, Care is 
to be taken to preſerve the Roots z and even the fine 
Hairs or Filaments thereof, with the Earth that 
ſticks thereto z theſe Filaments being the Mouths 
that ſuck the Nouriſhment, and transfuſe it to the 


Tree. 


The Pits or Foſſes, into which Trees are tran/- 
planted, ſhould be left _ for ſome Time before- 
hand, that the Rain, Froſt, and Sun may diſſolve the 
compacted Salt, render the Earth friable, and qualify 
it for nouriſhing the Tree. —— The ſame may be 
done, in ſome Meaſure, by burning Straw in the new 
Pits, and drenching the Mould with Water in dry 
Seaſons, and by enriching the Ground with Manure. 

Pliny was of Opinion, no Tree ſhould be removed 
under two, or above three Years old. Cato would 
have none tranſplanted leſs than five Fingers in Dia- 
meter; but we are, now, able to tranſplant Trees of 
all Ages and Sizes, without Danger, 

To tranſplant old Trees was reckoned ſo difficult, 
that veterem arborem tranſplantare is become a Pro- 
verb for a difficult Enterprize z and yet we are in- 
formed of a Grove of 600 Cocoa-trees of 80 Years 
Growth, and 60 Foot high to the loweſt Bough, tranſ- 
planted by Count Maurice, to his Paradiſe of Fri- 
burg : And a great Perſon in Devonſhire, Mr. Evelyn 
tells us, tranſplanted Oaks, as big as twelve Oxen 


could draw to ſupply a Defe& in an Avenue. 


For the Tranſplantation of grown Trees, Mr. Eve- 
hn gives the following Method, as practiſed with good 
Succeſs by the Lord Fitzharding : Chooſe Trees about 
the Thickneſs of a Man's Thigh; remove the Earth 
from about them; cut through all the fide Roots, 
till the Tree may be, by Force, brought down on 
one Side; ſo that the Tap Roots may be conveniently 
come at to be cut off with the Ax: Then redreſs the 
Tree, and let it ſtand covered with the Mould from 


which it was looſened, till next Year, or longer ; 


and by that Time it will have drawn new tender 
Roots fit for Tranſplanting, and may be taken up ata 
fit Seaſon. x | 

Otherwiſe, for very large Trees, before the hard 
Froſts come on, make a Trench about the Tree at 
ſuch Diſtance from the Stem, as you judge ſufficient 
for the Root; dig ſo deep as almoſt to undermine it: 
Place Blocks, and Quarters of Wood to ſuſtain the 
Earth, and caſt in as much Water, as may fill the 
Trench, or ſufficiently wet it, unleſs the Ground 
were very moiſt before. 
ſome hard Froſt bind it firmly to the Roots, and then 
convey it to its new Station, which may be preſerved 
from Freezing, by placing ſtore of warm Litter in it, 
ſo cloſe the Mould the better to the ſtraggling Fibres, 
and place the Earth taken out of the Pit about the 
Root of the new-planted Tree. N 

The common Rules for Tranſplanting are, 1. The 
lighter the Soil is, the deeper are the Trees to be 
Planted. 2. If the Soil be Gravel, or Sand, mix Clay 
with it, and vice verſd. 3. The beſt Seaſon is either in 
October or February; in warm, moiſt, clear Weather. 
4. The large Roots to be abated, to prevent the Ne- 
ceſſity of digging too deep; but the ſmall fibrous 
ones to be ſpared. 5. In taking up the Trees, to 
obſerye how the Roots grow, and in Tranſplanting to 
diſpoſe them in the ſame Order, and place the Tree 
to the ſame Aſpect. 6. To defend young Trees after 
Tranſplantation, both from the Wind -and the Sun, 
till the Roots be fixed, and they begin to ſhoot. 


7. If the Soil you tranſplant into, be good, do not 


Thus let it ſtand till 


top the Trees, but lop all the Boughs to one ſingle 
one, the moſt upright and promiſing among them: 
but if the Soil be poor, top them, and when they ate 
ſhot out again, lop all the Branches to one, 

TransPLANTING of Fruit-trees. After a 
Summer's Growth of Fruit Seedlings in the Seminary, 
ſuch are pulled up as are above a Foot high, and 
tranſplanted into a Nurſery ; the reſt to be left in the 
Seed-plot till another Year. 

When drawn up, the Spriggs are to be cut off, 
from about the Top, the Strings from the Roots, and 
the Extremities both of the Top, that it may not run 
too faſt upwards, and of the Tap or Heart-root, that 
it may not paſs directly downwards; leſt it go be- 
yond the good Soil, The Holes or Pits to be ſo 
deep, as that the Plants may ſtand ſomewhat deeper 
in the Ground, than when in the Seed - plot; cloſe 
the Mould about them, and if it be a dry Time, 
water them the firſt Day, and cover the Soil with 
old Fern, 

Mr. Bradley gives us a new Method of Tranſplant- 
ing Trees of all Kinds and Ages with Safety, eithet 
while they are in the Bloſſom, or with Fruit upon 
them, thus : 'The Holes to receive the Trees are to be 
n before the Trees are taken up; and the 

th which comes out of the Holes to be made very 
fine and put into large Tubs, and mixed with Water, 
till it be about the Conſiſtence of thin Batter. Then 
the Holes wherein the Trees are to be planted, are to 
be filled with this thus-tempered Earth, before the 
earthy Parts have Time to ſettle. 

The Advantage hereof is, that the Trees thus plant- 
ed have their Roots immediately incloſed and guarded 
from the Air; and the warm Seaſon of the Year 
diſpoſing every Part of the Tree for Growth and 
Shooting, it will loſe very little of its Vigour. — In 
Winter it does not ſucceed. 

The ſame Author adds, that in Conſideration of the 


Circulation of the Sap, it is as neceflary to preſerve 
the Veſſels of the Trees entire, as thoſe in animal 


Bodies, and therefore in Tranſplanting Trees in the 
Summer Seaſons, it is not proper to cut off any of the 
Branches, or wound any of the Veſſels, till they have 
renewed their Roots, which it is of abſolute Neceſ- 
ſity to wound in Tranſplanting them. For the wound- 
ed Roots he has provided a Plaiſter of a Mixture of 
Gums, to prevent the Canker and Rot, and promote 
their Healing, TENT 

PrxuniING in Gardening and Agriculture, is the 
Operation of lopping or cutting off the ſuperfluous 
Branches of Trees; either to diſpoſe them to bear bet- 
ter, to grow higher, or appear more regular. 

Pruning is one of the moſt important Branches of 
the Gardener's Province; and that whereon the Weal 
or Woe of his Fruit-trees, as well as the Form and 
Regularity of his Garden, in great Meaſure depends. 
It is ſometimes practiſed purely for the trimming 
and adjuſting of Trees to the Eye, by taking away 
irregular Branches; as in Box, Holly, Yew, Sc. 

Sometimes, to make the Stem grow fairer, and 
riſe higher, by taking off all the large Branches, 
ariſing out of it, and thus ſending the Sap, which 
would otherwiſe be expended by them, to the Top of 
the Tree, to nouriſh and prolong the ſame. 

But its more ordinary Ule is to render the Tree 
more fertile and to mend its Fruit, by retrench- 
ing ſuch uſeleſs Branches as might impoveriſh the 
Trunk, and conſume the Juice neceſſary to nouriſh 
the Branches that bear. 

Pruning is an annual Operation; the Amputation 
is uſually made ſloping, ſometimes Stump-wiſe. Its 
beſt Seaſon is about the End of February, though it 
may be begun as ſoon as the Leaves are off, viz. in 
November; and continued to the Time freſh Leaves 
come on, viz, in April. 

As the Gardener has uſually three Kinds of Trees 
to manage, viz. ſome too weak, others too ſtrong, 
and others in a juſt Plightz he will find Praning- 
work enough through all that Space; it being proper 
to prune WW ſooner and ſome later. The _ 

| | an 
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and more languiſhing a Tree is, the ſooner it ought 
to be pruned, to eaſe it of its offenſive Branches : and 
the more vigorous the Tree is, the longer may the 
Pruning be deferred. 

For P ux iN @ Tree of the firſt Year, i. e. a Tree 
lanted the Year before: If it haye only ſhot one fine 
ranch from the Middle of the Stem, it muſt be cut 

to that Branch, and the Branch ſhortened to four or 
five Eyes or Buds: the Effect of which is, that the 
next Year there will be, at leaſt, two fine Branches 
oppoſite to each other, | | 
If the Tree produce two fine Branches, well placed, 
with weak ones among them, all required is to ſhorten 
them equally, to the Compals of five or fix Inches 
in Lengthz Care, however, 8 taken, that the 
two laſt Eyes or Buds, of the Extremes of the 
Branches thus ſhortened, look on the Right and Left, 
to the two bare Sides, that each may bring forth, at 
leaſt, two new ones, and the four being ſo well plac d, 
that they may be all preſerved. If one of the two 
Branches be much lower than the other, or both on 
one Side, or the like, only one is to be preſerved, 
and that the fitteſt to begin a fine Figure; the other 
to be cut off ſo cloſe, as that it never may be able to 
produce thick ones in the ſame Place, If a Tree 
have put forth three or four Branches, all in the Ex- 
tremity, or a little beneath, they mult be all pruned 
by the ſame Laus as the two above-mentioned : If they 


be equally thick, they are to be uſed alike; if ſome 


of them be ſmaller than the reſt, they muſt only be 
pruned, with a Proſpe& of getting a ſingle Branch 
each, taking Care to have it on that Side which ſhall 
be found empty; in Order to which, they ſhould be 
ſhortened to an Eye or Bud, that looks on that Side; 
and the ſame Care to be taken in the larger, in Order 
to begin to fill up the better: If theſe fine Branches 


| ſhoot a little below the Extremity, it is but ſhorten- 


ing the Stem to them: On the contrary, if the 
Branches be moſt of them ill ones, two at leaſt, if 
oſſible, are to be preſerved, and pruned in the ſame 
— as the two fine ones above. Good weak 
Branches are to be carefully preſerved for Fruit, only 
cutting them a little at the Extremity, when they ap- 
pear too weak for their Length, not failing to take 
away all the ſapleſs Branches. — If the Tree have 
produced five, ſix, or ſeven Branches, it is ſufficient 
to preſerve three or four of the beſt; the reſt to be 
cut quite off, at leaſt if they be thick ; but if they be 
weak, i. e. fit for Fruit Branches, they ſhould be kept till 
they have performed what they are capable of doing ; 
and if among the great ones, there happen to be 
many ſmall ones, two or three of the beſt only to be 
preſerved, pinching off the Ends of the longeſt. 
PrxuninG of a Tree the ſecond Year. If ha- 
ving put out two fine wood Branches, and one or 
two ſmall ones, for Fruit the firſt Year, the Sap have 
altered its Courſe in the ſecond Year, from the thick 
Branches to the ſmall ones, ſo that the ſmall become 
Wood, and the large, Fruit Branches.- If a 
Tree from the firſt Year's Pruning, have produced 
four or five Branches, or more, it muſt needs be very 
vigorous: For which Reaſon it may be ſometimes ad- 
viſable to preſerve thoſe Branches; even though it be 
not neceſſary to the Figure of the Tree, but even to 
conſume Part of the Sap, which might otherwiſe be 
prejudicial to the Fruit Branches ; theſe ſuperfluous 
Branches may be left long, without any ill Conſe- 
quence ; but thoſe eſſential to the Beauty of the Tree, 
muſt be all pruned, a little longer than thoſe of the 
* Year, i. e. about two, or at moſt, three 
yes, or a good Foot, This is making an Advan- 
vantage of the Figure- of the Tree, which without 
this would not yield Fruit in a long Time; the re- 
dundant Sap converting all the Sap in Wood - branches. 
In cheſe vigorous Trees, ſome Branches cut Stump- 
wiſe are to be left on, and even ſome thick ones, 
though of falſe Wood, eſpecially where there are any 
neceſſary to the Form of the Tree, or employ the 
Exceſs of Sap, and prevent its doing Miſchief. Still 
more to aſſuage its Violence, it may be neceſſary to 
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preſerve many long, good, weak Branches, when 
placed ſo as to occaſion no Confuſion; and even on 
the thick Branches, a good Number of Out - lets for 
the Sap to range in, Be it a general Rule, rather 
to ſpare the lower Branches, and cut off the higher, 


than the contrary : By this Means the Tree ſpreads 
more eaſily to the Bottom of the Wall. 


Paun ivo of a Tree of the third Rar. In a 


Tree that has been planted three Years, and pruned 
twice, if it be vigorous, as many old Branches as 
ſible are to be preſerved, eſpecially for Fruit: If 
it be weak, it muſt be eaſed of the Burden of old 
Branches, as well thoſe for Fruit, as Wood, it muſt 
be cut ſhort, to enable it to ſhoot out new ones; 
which if it cannot do with Vigour, let it be pulled 
up, and a new one, with freſh Earth, planted- in its 
lace, 1 
In all Pruning, Proviſion is to be made for Branches 
to proceed from thoſe now under the pruning Knife, 
to prepare ſuch as may be proper for the Form ; with 
this Aſſurance, that when the high Branch is taken 
dowa from over the lower, this lacter being reinforced 
with the Sap that would have gone to the former, 
will certainly produce more Branches, than it woul 
have done without ſuch Reinforcement. 

General Rules of PRUninG Fruit Trees, 1. The 
more the Branches ſhoot horizoncally, the apter and 
better diſpoſed the Tree is to bear Fruit; conſe- 
quently the more upright the Branches, the more 
inclined is the Tree to increaſe in Wood, and the leſs 
in Fruit. 

Hence, ever take Care to keep the Middle of a 
Tree from great Wood, or thick Branches; and as 
thoſe increaſe and grow upon you, cut them out en- 
tirely; for the Place will be ſoon filled with better 
and more fruitful Wood. 

In Dwarfs, you are to prune all open, and clear of 
Wood, leaving none but horizontal Branches; and 
in Wall Trees, if you do but furniſh your Walls with 
horizontal Branches, Nature will provide for the Mid- 
dle. Chuſe therefore ſuch Shoots as are not vi- 
gorous, to furniſh bearing Branches. 

2. Take Care the Tree be not left over full of 
Wood; nor even of bearing Branches; as it is fre- 
quently ſeen in the Management of Peaches, Necta- 


rines, and Cherries, 
Nature cannot ſupply them all with Juice enough; 
whence none will be ſupplied well: The Conſe- 
quence of which is, that either the Bloſſoms will fall 
off, or the Fruit dwindle, It is certain, a Multi- 
tude of Branches crouding on one another, produces 
neither ſo good, nor ſo much Fruit, as where there is 
a convenient Space; beſide the diſagreeable Effect of 
croſſing one another. 
3. All ſtrong and vigorous Branches are to be left 


longer on the ſame Tree, than weak and feeble ones; 


conſequently, the Branches of a ſickly Tree, muſt 
be pruned ſhorter, and fewer in Number than thoſe 
of a ſtrong healthful Tree. 

4. All Branches ſhooting directly forward from 
Trees that grow againſt a Wall, are to be pruned cloſe 
to the Branch whence they ſpring, &c. 

5. When a Branch, well placed cither againft 
Wall, or in a Dwarf, has ſhot ſome falſe Wood, 
neither fit for the * nor the Fruit, prune it off 
within the Thickneſs of a Crown- piece, or ſloping- 
ly ; though this is beſt pinched off in the Beginning 


of Summer. | 


6. Cut off all Branches ariſing from hard Knobs 
whereon Pear-ſtalks grew; or from ſhort Branches, 
like Spurs. ö 

7. If a Tree, in its Years, have produced Branches 
of moderate Vigour, and afterwards puts forth ſtrong 


ones, well placed, though of falſe Wood; the latter 


may be uſed as the Foundation of the Figure, and 
the other kept a Time for bearing Fruit. | 

8. When an old Tree ſhoots ſtronger Branches 
towards the Bottom than the Top, and the Top is in 
ill Caſe, cut it off, and form a new Figure 1 the 
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lower ones. If the Top be vigorous, cut off the 
lower ones, unleſs well placed. 

g. The Order of Nature, in the Production of 
Roots and Branches, is, that Branch is always leſs 
than that out of which it ſhoots: If this Order be 
inverted, uſe them as falſe Wood. 

10. Regard to be always had to the Effects of 
former Pruning, in Order to correct its Defects, or 
continue its Beauties. 

11. In vigorous Trees, the weaker Branches are 
the Fruit Bearers; in weaker Trees, the ſtronger 
chicfly : Therefore in the latter, prune off the feeble 
and ſmall. | | 

12. In vigorous Trees, three good Branches may 

forth at one Eye or Bud; in which Caſe, the 
two ſide Branches are generally to be preſerved, and 
the Middlemoſt cut off in May or June. 

13. It is difficult to ſtrengthen a weak Branch, 
without cutting off others above it; ſometimes it can 
ſcarce be done, without cutting off the End of the 
Branch it ſhoots out of. | | 

14. The pruning of vigorous Peach Trees, to be 
deferred till they are ready to bloſſom, the better to 
know which are likely to bear Fruit. 

15. Fruit-buds, next the Ends of Branches, are 
commonly thick and better fed than others. In 
weak Trees, therefore, it may be beſt to prune them 
early, that the Sap may not waſte itſelf in ſuch Parts 
as are to be retrenched. | 

16. The farther a weak Branch is from the Trunk, 
the leſs Nouriſhment it receives, and therefore, the 
more it is to be ſhortened ; but thick Branches, the 
more diſtant they are from the Heart, the more they 
receive; and are therefore to be removed, that the 
— omg may extend itſelf to the Middle, or lower 

art, | 

17. A Branch for Wood muſt never be pruned, 
without eſpecial Occaſion ; as where it annoys others. 

18. If an old well-liking Tree be diſordered with 
falſe Wood, through ill Pruning, or Want of Pru- 
ning; take it lower, by cutting off a Branch or two 
yearly, till it be ſufficiently reduced, Some Trees 
put forth ſo vigorouſly, that they cannot be reduced 
to Compaſs, in one Lear; but muſt be allowed to 
extend themſelves, otherwiſe they will produce falſe 
Wood. 

19. All Trees have a predominant Branch or two, 
if not more; yet the more equally the Vigour is di- 
vided, the better; where it runs much on one Side, 
it is faulty. 

20. The Buds of all Stone-fruit, frequently form 
themſelves the ſame Year, in which the Branch they 
grow on was formed : The ſame holds of Pears and 
Apples; tho' it is, generally, at leaſt, two or three 
Years, ere the latter come to Perfection. 

21. All Shoots, put forth in Autumn, are to be 
pruned off, as naught: The ſame may be ſaid of all 
ſapleſs Branches. | 

22, When a Tree puts forth much ſtronger Shoots 
en one Side, than the other, a great Part of the 
ſtrong ones muſt be cut off cloſe to the Body, or 
ſome of them Stump · wiſe. 


23. In all Trees, leſs Length to bs allowed the 
weak, than ſtrong Branches. 

24. Upper Branches to be cut off cloſe to others, 
that they may heal over: Lower Branches are to be 
cut ſloping, or at a little Diſtance, that new ones 
may grow out of them. 

25. If a young crooked Tree produce a fine Branch 
_ the Crook, cut the Head off cloſe to the 


26, Though five, fix, or ſeven Inches, be the or- 


dinary Lengths, Wood-branches are left at; yet muſt 


this be varied on Occaſion of the Vigour or Weak- 
neſs of the Tree, Thickneſs, or Smallneſs of the 


Branch, the Fulneſs or Vacuity of the Place, Sc. 


27. Be careful not to prune many thick Branches 


ſtanding over weak ones; leaſt the Sap, which fed 
the larger, flow ſo plentifully into the leſs, as to oc- 
caſion them to put forth ill Wood, and Suckers, 
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28. Branches ſhot from the Ends of others are 
uſually good Wood ; ſometimes it happens otherwiſe, 
and then they muſt be pruned. 
As to the grand Zearly Prunings:—Fruit Branches 
being of ſhort Continuance, and periſhing the firſt 
Year, wherein they produce Fruit, are to be cut off, 
unleſs they put forth Shoots, for Bloſſoms, the ſuc- 
ceeding Year, In the ſecond Pruning, about the 
Middle of May, where the Fruit is fo cloſe, as to be 
like to obſtruct each other, ſome of them, and their 
Branches to be taken off, as muſt alſo the Multicude 
of young Shoots, that cauſe Confuſion, Branches 
more luxurious than others, to be cut clear off, 

To preſerve old Trees, they mult be diſburdened, 
by leaving few Branches, for Wood on them, and 
thoſe to be ſhortened to five or fix Inches; and very 
few weak ones, and none dry, and nigh waſted, 

Przuninc of Foreft, or Timber Trees. For 
large Trees, it is beſt not to pruxe them at all; yet if 
there be an abſolute Neceſſity for it, avoid taking off 
large Boughs as much as poſſible ; and obſerve the 
following Rules, a | 

I. If the Bough be ſmall, cut it ſmooth and cloſe, 
that the Bark may ſoon cover itz and ſloping, that 
the Water may run off, | 

2, If the Branch be large, and the Tree old, cut 
it off at three or four Foot from the Stem, or where 
any young Shoots are found iſſuing out of it. 

3. Boughs growing upright, not to be cut croſs 


over, but ſloping upwards. In Boughs leaning from 


the Head, the Slope to be on the lower Side. 

4. If the Tree grow crooked, cut it off at the 
Crook, ſloping upwards; and nurſe up one of the 
moſt promiſing Shoots, for a new Stem, Indeed, in 
Trees that have great Piths, as the Aſh, Walnut, Cc. 
we muſt be cautious of cutting off the Heads, 

5. If the Tree grow Top-heavy, its Head muſt be 
lightened; and that the rather by thinning the Boughs 
that grow out of the main Branches, than by cuttin 
off So main Branches thernſelves. But if you woul 
have them ſpring, it is beſt done by rubbing off the 
Buds, as they put out in the Spring, and ſhrowding 
up the ſide Shoots. 

6. If the fide Bough ſtill break out, and a Top be 
able to ſuſtain itſelf, give the Boughs that put forth 
in Spring, a Pruning, after Midſummer z cuttin 
them cloſe. This will cauſe the Bark to cover, — 
kill them, ſo as never to ſhoot out again; and is the 
only Method to make a Tree grow with a fine, 
ſtrait,, handſome Body. 

EnGRAFTING, GRAFTING, or GRAFFiNG, in 
Agriculture and Gardening, is the Art, or Act, of in- 
ſerting, or fixing, a Cyon, Shoot, or Bud, of one 
Tree, in the Stock of another; in order to corre& 
and improve its Fruit. 

Engrafting, is the Art of applying a Grafr, or 
Shoot, of one Plant, to the Stock of another; in 
ſuch Manner, as that the Sap paſſing freely through 
both, the Tree grafted on, may produce the ſame 
Kind of Fruit, with that whence the Graft is taken. 

Engrafting only differs from Inoculation, in that 
the latter is performed when the Sap is at the higheſt 
in Summer; and the former e'er it riſes, at leaſt, in 
any Quantity. | 

InocuLAT1oN, in Agriculture and Gardening, is 
a Kind of Grafting; or an artificial Operation, by 
which the Bud of one Fruit Tree, is ſet into the 
Branch or Stock of another, ſo as ſometimes to 
make different Sorts of Fruit grow on the ſame Tree. 

There are various Ways of performing this : The 
antient Method was, by making a ſhallow Inciſion in 
the Bark, where the Knot, or a Shoot or Eye, Ocu- 
lus, (whence the Operation takes its Name) begins to 
bud forth, into which a promiſing Shoot of another 
Kind was inſerted, and the Inciſion cloſed up with 
fat Earth or Clay. ö 

The Method of Inoculation now in the beſt Repute, 
as delivered by Mr. Lawrence, is as follows: They 
cut off a vigorous Shoot, from the Tree that is to be 
propagated, a Month before, or after, en ; 

en 
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then chuſe but 4 ſmooth Place in the Stock (which 
ſhould not be above three or four Years Growth) 
making a perpendicular Slit in the Bark a little above 
an Inch long, and another at right Angles to it, at 
the lower End, to give way to the opening of the 
Bark. This done, the Bark is gently looſened from 
the Wood on both Sides with a Pen-knife beginning 
at the Bottom. 

They then prepare the Bud, cutting it off from the 
aforeſaid vigorous Suit, and taking with it as much of 
the Wood above as below it, and as near as may be 
to the Length of the Slit in the Stock. When the 
Bud is thus cut off, they take out the woody Part of 
the Bud, and put the Bud itſelf in, between the Bark 
and theWood of the Stock, at the croſs Slit before —_ 
ed, leading it upwards by the Stalk, where the Leaf 
grew, till it exactly cloſes. They then bind it about 
with woollen Yarn, the better to make all Parts of it 
cloſe exactly, that the Bud may imbody itſelf with 
the Stock, which it will do in three weeks Time. 

This Operation is ſaid to be beſt performed in a 
cloudy Day, or in an Evening ; and it is obſerved, 
that the quicker it is done, the better it ſucceeds, 

This Practice has the Advantage of Engrafting in 
many Reſpects, both as it is more ſecure, it ſeldom 
failing of having Effect, eſpecially if two or three 
Buds are put into the ſame Stock; and as its Succeſs 
is more readily diſcovered. Indeed when large Stocks 
are to be practiſed on, Inoculation is not proper, and 
they are obliged to have Recourſe to Grafting. 

This one Rule is obſerved to hold univerſally, viz. 
That no Succels is to be expected in Inoculation, if 
the Sap does not run well; that is, if the Bark will 
not part readily from the Wood of the Stock. 

ENnGRAFTING is one of the principal Operations 
in Gardening, and that whereon the Goodneſs of our 
Fruit greatly depends. 

It is very extraordinary that the Seeds, or Kernels, 
or Stones, of a Fruit, as an Apple, Pear, Peach, 
Plumb, Cherry, &c. being ſown degenerate in the 
Ground ; ſo that the Tree ariſing from it is of ano- 
ther Kind, a ſort of Wilding, harſher, ſourer, and 
courſer than that of the parent Tree. To correct this, 
—— thus reared, muſt be grafted from other better 

inds. | 

Apples are commonly raiſed by Engrafting the in- 
tended Kinds on Crab-ſtocks, procured by ſowing the 
Kernels: So are Pears procured by Grafting on the 
wild Pear-ſtock : Tho' for Dwarf or Wall-trees, they 
generally chufe to engraft on the Quince-ſtock. 

They will do alſo if grafted on the White-thorn, 
Peaches are produced on an Almond or Plumb- ſtock. 
Indeed in this Fruit, it ſometimes happens that the 
Stone ſown produces better Fruit than that from which 
it was taken : But this is not common ; beſide, that 
the Tree in ſuch Caſe, is long e're it comes to bear. 
Plumbs are raiſed by Engrafting on a Damſon, or 
wild Plumb-ſtock : And Cherries on the black Cher- 
ry, or Merry-ſtock, raiſed from Stones. 

Our beſt Gardeners likewiſe, engraft their leſs 
kindly Trees from other better of the ſame Sort, to 
mend them; as alſo the ſmaller and ſingle Flowers, 
Gilliflowers, &c. from the larger and finer. 

To produce Stocks for EncrRarTiING on. The 
curious furniſh us with other extraordinary and 
anomolous Inſtances of Engrafting : As of Ap- 
ples on Plane, Elder, Thorn, Cabbage-ſtalk, &c. 
and the like of Pears, c. Pears on Apple-trees, on 
Elms, &c. Cherries on the Lawrel ; Coral-berries on 
the Plumb: Beech on the Cheſnut, Oak on the Elm, 


Gooſberry on the Currant, the Vine on the Cherry- 
tree, Sc. 


Inſeritur lauro ceraſus, partuque coacto 
Tingit adoptivus virginis ora pudor. 
2 Auſon. 


Even Dapbne's Coyneſs thou doſt mock, 
And weds the Cherry to her Stock. 


Col. to Evel. 
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Mutatumque inſita mala | 
Ferre pyrum, & prunis lapidoſa rubeſcere torna. 
Virg. Geor. Lib. 2. 


——Steriles platani, malos geſſere valentes ; 

Caſtanez, fagos; ornuſque incanuit albo 

Flore pyri ; glandemque ſues fregere ſub ulmis. 
Id. Ibid. 


The Origin and Invention of Engrafting, is differ- 
ently related by Naturaliſts. Theophraſtus tells us, 
that a Bird having ſwallowed a Fruit whole, caſt it 
forth into a Cleft or Cavity, of a rotten Tree; where 
mixing with ſome of the putrified Parts of the Wood, 
and being waſhed with the Rains, it budded and pro- 
duced within this Tree, another Tree of a different 
Kind. This led the Huſbandman to certain Reflec- 
tions, from which ſoon afterwards aroſe the Art of 
Engrafting. . | 

Pliny ſets the Thing in a different Light; a Coun- 
try man having a Mind to make a Palliſade in his 
Grounds ; that it might endure the longer, he be- 
thought himſelf to fill up and ſtrengthen the Bottom 
of the Palliſade by running, or wattling it with the 
Trunks of Ivy. The Effect of this was, that the 
Stakes of the Palliſades taking Root, became engrafted 
into the Trunks, and produced large Trees; which 
ſuggeſted to the Huſbandman the Art of Engrafting. 

The Reaſon or Philoſophy of Engrafiing, is ſome- 
what obſcure 3; and had not Hazard given the firſt 
Hint, all our Knowledge of Nature had never led us 
to it. The Effect is ordinarily attributed to the Di- 
verſity of the Pores, or Ducts, of the Grafts, from 
thoſe of the Stock, which change the Figure of the 
Particles of the Juices in paſſing through them to the 
reſt of the Tree. 

Mr. Bradley, on Occaſion of ſome Obſervations of 
Agricola, ſuggeſts ſomething new on this Head ; the 
Stock grafted on, he thinks, is only to be conſidered 
as a Fund of vegetable Matter, which is to be filtered 
through the Cyon, and digeſted, and brought to Ma- 
turity, as the Time of Growth in the Veſſels of the 
Cyon directs. A Cyon, therefore, of one Kind, 
grafted on a Tree of another, may be rather ſaid to 
take Root in the Tree it is grafted in, than to unite 
itſelf with it: For it is viſible that the Cyon preſerves 
its natural Purity and Intent, though it be fed and 


nouriſhed from a mere Crab; which is, without 


doubt, occaſioned by the Difference of the Veſſels in 
the Cyon from thoſe of the Stock; ſo that Grafting 
may be juſtly compared to Planting. 

In Proſecution of this View of that ingenious Au- 
thor we add, . that the natural Juices of the Earth, by 
their Secretion, and Comminution, in paſſing through 
the Roots, &c. before they arrive at the Cyon, muſt 
doubtleſs arrive there half elaborated and concocted ; 


and ſo diſpoſed for a more eaſy, plentiful, and per- 


fect Aſſimulation and Nutrition, whence the Cyon 
muſt neceſſarily grow and thrive better and faſter 
than if it were put immediately in the Ground, there to 
live on coarſe Diet and harder of Digeſtion : And 
the Fruit produced, by this further Preparation in the 
Cyon, muſt be finer and farther exalted, than if fed 
immediately from the more imperfectly prepared and 
altered Juices of the Stock. | | 

The Cyon, to ſay no more, is ſomewhat in the 
Condition of the Fætus in utero, fed from the Mother's 
Blood: At leaſt, it is that of the Infant after Exclu- 
ſion, fed with the Mother's Milk. 

The Methods, or Kinds of Engrafting are various; 
as Grafting in the Cleft, Grafting in the Rind, Whip 


_ Grafting, Grafting by Approach, Scutcheon Grafting, 


Root Grafting, reiterated Grafting , Grafting on 

Branches, Sc. | 
The Apparatus, or Inſtrument uſed therein, are 
Saws to cut off the Heads of Stocks; Knives to make 
Clefts; a Chiſſel to pare away the Wood; Clay, 
mixed with Horſe-dung, to prevent Freezing, and 
with Tanners Hair to prevent Cracking; Baſs-ſtrings, 
I or 


* 


* 
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or Woollen-yarn, to tie the Graſis with, and graft- 
ax. 

oe Tees in the Cleft, or Stock, called alſo it 
GrarTiNG, is the moſt antient, and ordinary Way; 
we have z very beautiful Deſcription of it in Virgil, 
Geor. II. v. 78. It is chiefly uſed for middle-(ized 
Stocks, from one to two Inches Diameter, Its Sea- 
ſon is the Months of January, February, and March. 
The Method as now 13 is thus. 

The Head of the Stock being ſawn, or cut off 
ſmooth and clean; a perpendicular Cleft is made 
therein, nearly two Inches deep, with a ſtrong Knife, 
or Chiſſel, as near the Pith as may be to miſs it. In 


this Clefr, the grafting Chiſſel, or Wedge, is put to 


keep it open. The Graft, or Cyon, is prepared by 
cutting it aſlope, in Form of a Wedge, to ſuit the 
Cleft ; only leaving a ſmall Shoulder on each Side: 
and, when cut, is to be placed exactly in the Cleft, 
ſo, as that the inner Bark of the Cyon may aptly 
and cloſely join in the inner Part of the Bark or 
Rind of the Stock; in the dexterous Performance of 
which, the chief Secret conſiſts, if the Cleft pinch too 
tight, a ſmall Wedge may be left in it to bear the 
Streſs. And laſtly, the Cleft is covered over with 
Clay; or rather, as Mr. Gentil adviſes, with Moſs, or 
the freſh Bark of a Tree bound on with Oſier. 

The Reader, who would have this in more elegant 
Terms, may be furniſhed from Virgil: 


Aut rurſum enodes trunci reſecantur, & alt? 
Finditur in ſolidum cuneis via: deinde feraces 
Plante immittuntur : nec longum tempus & ingens 
Exiit ad cælum ramis felicibus arbos, 

Miraturque novas frondes, & non ſua poma. 


GrarTiNG in the Rind, or Shoulder GR Ar TIN d, 
called alſo /icing, and packing, is practiſed in the 
latter End of April, or the Beginning of May. 
The Method is as follows, 

The Top of the Stock is cut off in a ſmooth, ſtrait 
Place: Then the Cyon, or Graft, is prepared by 
cutting on one Side from the Joint, or Seam down 
ſlopewiſe, making the Slope about an Inch long; 
and obſerving its Bent, that ſo when the Cyon is 
fixed to the Stock, it may ſtand nearly upright. At 
the Top of the Slope, they make a Shoulder, where- 
by it is to reſt on the Slope of the Stock. The whole 
Slope to be plain and ſmooth, that it may lie even to 
the Side of the Stock. As to the Length of the Cyon, 
for a Standard-tree, it may lie about four Inches from 
the Shoulder; but for a Dwarf, or Wall-tree, fix 
Inches, 

The Cyon prepared ; the Out-fide is applied to the 
Weſt, or South- weſt Side of the Stock, and its 
Length and Breadth meaſured thereon ; which done, 
the Bark of the Stock is cut away to thoſe Dimen- 
ſions, that the cut Part of the Cyon may fit it. 
Wherein, Regard is to be had to the Bigneſs of the 


Stock, and the Thickneſs of the Bark, to propor- 


tion the Length and Breadth of the Chip thereto ; 
otherwiſe the Paſſages of the Juice in the Stock and 
Cyon will not meet. Laſtly, laying the cut-part of 
the Cyon on that of the Stock, they bind them to- 
gether with Woollen-yarn, and cover the whole with 
Clay an Inch above, and as far below, the Stocks 
Head; working it round the Cyon, till it become 
ſharp at Top, that the Rain may run down it. 

This Method has ſeveral Advantages over the for- 
mer: As, that the Wound heals up ſooner ; and that, 
in the mean Time, it is in leſs Danger from the Wea- 


ther; that it does leſs Injury to the Stocks, and 


Grafts, as avoiding thoſe ſevere Splittings and Pinch- 
ings, that the Bark is more eaſily placed in the Paſ- 
lage of the Sap here, than in the Cleft: That the 
Graft thrives and ſhoots with greater Vigour, and 
bears ſooner in this Way than in that; and that it is 
practicable on ſmaller Stocks than the other, which 


muſt have a good Body and Conſiſtence before they 
can bear cleaving, | | n 


— 


GrarTino, in the Bart, is performed thus. 
Prepare the Stock and Cyon, as in Grafting in the 
Rind; but inſtead of cutting the Bark of the Stock, 


Nic the ſame on the South-weſt Side from the Top, 


almoſt as long as the ſloped Part of the Cyon, and at 
the Top of the Slit looſen the Bark, with the Top of 
your Knife, Thruſt your Inſtrument, made of Ivory, 
Silver or the like, and formed at the End like the 
ſlope End of the Cyon but much leſs, down, between 
the Bark and Wood, to make room for the Cyon; 
which being put in the Bark, is to be ſo managed, as 
— it may fall cloſe to the Stock, and Edges of the 

yon. | 
 'GrAFTING by Approach, called alſo Inarthing, and 
Ablactation. 

Whip-GrarTinG, or Tongue GRATTING, is 4 
Sort of grafting in the Rind, proper for ſmall Stocks, 
from an Inch Diameter to a Quarter of an Inch. 
Mr. London ſpeaks of it as the moſt effectual Way of 
any, and that moſt in Uſe. | 

In this, the Stock and Cyon are to be of the ſame 
Bigneſs. The Cyon to be ſloped off a full Inch, or 


more; and the like to be done to the Stock; and ſo 


the one to be tied to the other. Otherwiſe the Top 
of the Stock being cut off, a Shoulder is to be made 
in the Graft : And the reſt to be performed as already 
fhewn under grafting in the Rind. 

This Method is alſo improved by what they call 
tipping or tonguing ; which is the making a Slit with 
a Knife in the bare Part of the Stock downwards; 
and the like in the ſloped Face of the Cyon, upwards ; 
and then joining them, by thruſting one Slice into 
the other, till the bare Place of the Cyon cover that 
of the Stock. 

Side Ga AT TIN OG. In this the Cyon is prepared 
as in Wbip-Grafting, but the Head of the Stock is not 
cut off, only from a ſmooth Part on the Weſt Side, ſo 
much of the -Bark is pared off as the Cyon will 
cover ; then ſlitting both Cyon and Stock, as in the 
laſt Article, they bind the two together, and cloſe 
them up with Clay. At the Years End the Top of 
the Stock is cut off at the grafted Place, ſlopewiſe, 
and the Place covered with Clay. 

Scutcheon GRAFTING, is another Method of Grafj- 
ing, in the Rind, practiſed in June, Fuly, and Au- 
guft ; when the Bark will not part from the Stock. 
It is performed, by ſlitting the Bark of the Stock in 
Form of the Capital Letter T, looſening it with the 
Point of a Knife, and clapping in a Cyon, prepared 
as above. | 

Crown GrRarTiNG, is when four or more Grafts 
are placed round the Steck, between the Bark and 
the Rind, ſomewhat in the Manner of a Crown. _— 
This is only practiſed in the larger Trees, which are 
capable of receiving a Number of Grafts, and are too 
big to be cloven.— The Method is in all Reſpects 
_ 2 as that already delivered for grafting in the 

ind. 

Root GRarTiNG, is a modern Invention, treated 
of at large by Azricola : Its Intention is ſomewhat 
different from the former, being for the Propagation, 
or Multiplication of Plants. 

To perform this, take a Graft, or Sprig of a young, 
Tree, which you intend to propagate ; and a ſmall 
Piece of the Root of another Tree of the ſame Kind, 
or very like it; or elſe Pieces of Roots cut off of 
other Trees, in tranſplanting ; and Mbip-graft them 
together : Obſerving that the two But-ends of the 
Graft and Root be united, and that the Rind of the 
Root join that of the Graft, Theſe may, afterwards, 
be planted out at Pleaſure, and the Piece of Root will 
draw the Sap, and feed the Graft, as the Stock does 
the other Way. 3 

This Way of Propagation is very eaſy and expedi- 
tious; Roots being more plentiful than Stocks: By 
this Method the Pieces of Roots of one Crab - ſtock, 
or Apple-ſtock, will ſerve for 20 or 30 Apple Grafts, 
and the like of other Trees. The ſame is an excellent 
Way for raiſing of tender Trees, that will hardly bear 

F © Vie being 
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being grafted in the Stock. Add, that Trees thus 
grafted, bear ſooner, and are more eaſily dwarfed 
than thoſe done any other way. 

Reiterated GRAFTING, or grafting by a double, or 
triple Incifion, is another Method mentioned by Agri- 
cola : To perform which, firſt graft a good Cyon on 
a Stock, and cut it away to one Half, or a third Part; 
then fix another Graf? to it, of a better Kind; and a 
third to that: For ſtill the oftner a Tree is engrafted, 
the finer Fruit it produces. | 

By this Method, that Author aſſures us, he pro- 
duced Muſcat Pears, that were admirable ; making, 
at firſt, uſe of a Stock grafted with a Pound Pear, 
on which he grafted a Summer Bon Chretien ; and 
when the Branch of this latter had ſhot, he grofied 
on it a Cyon of Bergamot, which he alſo cut, and 
grofied on it a Cyon of Muſcat Pear. 

EnGRAFTING of Branches, Agricola mentions as 
a very certain and profitable Operation, beſt practiſed 
on large full grown, and even old Trees. 

To do this, half or more of the Branches muſt be 
lopped off, and Grafts of three or four Years old be 
applied to them; taking Care to have Stakes or other 
Things to ſupport them againſt the Wind, Sc. 

He adds, that by this Method, you. will have, 
perhaps, the ſame Year, at leaſt, the ſecond or third, 
ſuch a Quantity of Fruit, as the youngeſt and ſound- 
eſt Tree would hardly produce, 

All Sorts of Trees are raiſed in a Nurſery, which 
is a Seminary or Seed - plot. 

Some Authors make a Difference between Nurſery, 
and Seminary, holding the former not to be a Place 
wherein Plants are ſown z but a Place for the Recep- 
tion and Rearing of young Plants, which are re- 
moved, or traniplanted hither from the Seminary, 
Sc. 

Mr. Laurence recommends the having ſeveral 
Nurſeries, for the ſeveral Kinds of Trees: One for 
tall Standards; viz. Apples, Aſhes, Elms, Limes, 
Oaks, Pears, Sycamores, Sc. Another for Dwarts ; 
viz, ſuch as are intended for Apricots, Cherries, 
Peaches, Plumbs, Sc. And a third for Ever-greens. 

The Nurſery fot Standards, ſhould be in a rich, 
light Soil, ſown with the proper Seeds, in October or 
November. For Apples, and Pears, Crab, and wild 
Pear Kernels, are to be preferred for Stocks : Elms 
and Lime are to be raiſed from planted Suckers : 
Walnuts to be ſown with the green Shell upon them, 
to preſerve them from Mice. This Nurſery, if it 
be well managed and weeded for two Years, the 
Crabs and Pears will be fit for grafting and inoculat- 
ing the third Year. | 

Firs and Pines are to be raiſed from thoſe little 
Seeds taken out of their large Apples. 

The Nurſery for Dwarfs does beſt by itſelf, that it 
may not be over-topped by taller Trees. Stones of 
Apricots and Peaches are not proper to raiſe thoſe 
Trees; but in lieu thereof, ſow the Stones of Pear- 
plumbs, Muſſel, or bonum magnum Plumb z which 
prove better and more laſting than the former, For 
Stocks of all Sorts of Cherries, black Cherry-ſtones 
do beſt. | 

Mr. Mortimer directs all Stone-fruit to be ſown 
quickly after gathering; for that if they be kept, 
they will be two Years e'er they come up. Add, 
that if they have not all the Moiſture of the Winter 
to rot the Shells, the Kernel will ſcarce come up at 
all, | 
To furniſh the Nurſery of Ever-greens, the ſeveral 
Sorts of Seeds or Berries, as Yew, Holly, Juniper, 
Tc. are to be put in ſo many diſtin Pots or Boxes, 
with fine Mould over them, and thus buried for a 
Year ; after which, they are to be taken out and fown. 


EvgR-GREENS, are a Species of Perennials, which 


continue their Verdure, Leaves, Sc. all the Year. 
Of theſe, our Gardeners reckon twelve, fit for Eng- 
liſh Air, viz, the Alternus, Arbutus, Bay Tree, Box 
Tree, Holley, Juniper, Lauruſtinus, Phyllirea, Py- 
racantha, or Ever-green Thorn, Jtalian green Pri- 
vet, and the Yew Tree. If they were to be ſown 
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when gathered, like other Seeds, they would not 
come up the firſt Year, nor grow ſo kindly. 

GARDENING, or Horticulture, is alſo a Branch of 
Agriculture, | 

Gardening, Horticullure, is the Art of cultivating a 
Garden. 

GARDEN, 1s an Incloſure, or Plot of Ground, cu- 
riouſly cultivated, and furniſhed with Variety of 
Plants, Flowers, Fruits, Sc. 

Gardens are diſtinguiſhed into Flower-gardens, 
Fruit-gardens, and Kitchen-gardens: The firſt for 
Pleaſure, and Ornament; and therefore placed in the 
moſt conſpicuous Parts: The two latter for Service; 
and thereof made in By-places. 

In a Garden, the principal Things to be conſi- 
dered, are, the Form, Soil, Situation, and Aſpect 
or Expoſure, ; 

For the Form; a Square, or rather Oblong, is 
moſt eligible ; leading from the Middle of the 
Houſe, with a Gravel Walk in the Midſt ; narrow 
Graſs-borders on each Side, and on either Side of 
theſe, Rows of Variety of Winter-greens. If the 
Ground be irregular, it may be made uniform, ſo as 
to afford a Proſpect, nothing inferior to the moſt 
regular; ſtrait Lines will reduce any Figure to Or- 
der, A Triangle has its Beauty, as well as a Square 
and the moſt irregular Spots may be brought by Bor- 
ders, and Walks, to thoſe two Figures. 

Indeed an Irregularity is eaſily hid in a large Gar- 
den, by long Walks and tall Hedges, interrupting a 
diſtant View: And the little Corners, and triangu- 
lar Spaces, may be agreeably filled up with Borders 
of Flowers, Dwarf Trees, flowring Shrubs, or Ever- 
greens. Nor is it prudent, to be ſolicitous to throw 
the whole Garden into a ſingle View ; as Irregulari- 
ties and Unevenneſſes, afford many uncommon, pret- 
ty Devices, &c. 

For the ſecond Point, or the Soi; a deep, rich, 
black Mould, is beſt for Plants; ſandy Land is warm 
and forward, and good for Flowers ; chalky Land is 
cold and backward. But both are eaſily corrected by 
Compoſts, or Materials of oppoſite Kinds. 

For the Situation: If a Garden be too high, it will 
be expoſed to the Winds, which are highly prejudi- 
cial to Trees; if too low, the Dampneſs will be in- 
jurious, beſide the Breeding of Vermin: A Flat, 
therefore, or the Side of a Hill, are the happieſt Si- 
tuations, eſpecially the latter, as it is uſually well wa- 
tered,” and ſheltered from the Extremities of the 
Weather ; belide that, the Water deſcending from 
on high, will ſupply Fountains, Caſcades, and other 
Ornaments of a Garden. 

The Exposuxe, or Expos1T1on, is the Af, 
or Situation of a Garden, Wall, Building, or the 
like, with reſpect to the Sun, Winds, Cc. 

There are four regular Kinds of Expoſures, viz. 
Eaft, Welt, North, and South; but it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that among Gardeners, theſe Terms ſignify 
juſt the coatrary to what they do among Geogra- 

hers. 
b The Gardeners, in Effect, do not give the Names 
Eaſt, Weſt, Sc. to the Places where the Sun is; 


but to thoſe whereon he ſhines, whether as ro the 


whole Garden, or ſome one of its Sides, 

If they find that the Sun, at his Riſing, and du- 
ring the firſt Half of the Day, continues to ſhine on 
one Side of the Garden, or Wall; they call that an 
Zaſtern Expoſure, or Eaſt Wall, Sc. And if the Sun 
begin to ſhine later, or end ſooner, it is not a proper 
Eaſtern Expoſure. | 

For the ſame Reaſon, they call the Veſt, the Side 
the Sun ſhines on the latter Part of the Day, i. e. 
from Noon to Night. And accordingly, the South, 
or Southern Expoſure, is the Place whereon he ſhines, 
from about nine o'Clock in the Morning, till Night, 
or which, in the general, he ſhines longeſt on in the 
whole Day; and the Part he ſhines leaſt on, is the 
North, or Northern Expoſure, at what Hour ſoever it 


begin, or end, being uſually from eleven o*Clock, 


to ONE. 
| S 


Such 
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$ach is the Gardeners Language, with Regard to 
the Expoſures, and particularly thoſe of Walls; by 
which we are let into the Signification of this, or the 
like Expreſſions, uſual among them.— My Eaft Wall 

roves, hits, or thrives better, than the Weſt, My 
tern Fruit Trees, have had fewer Flowers, than 
my Weſtern, Cc. The Eaſtern and Southern Expo- 
ſures, are, by common Conſent of all Gardeners, the 
two principal; and have a conſiderable Advantage 
above the reſt. A Weſt Expoſure is not much amils ; 
at leaſt, ic is better than a Northern one, which 1s the 
worſt of all. Each has its Inconveniencies. 

The Eaftern, commencing differently, at different 
Seaſons of the Year, and ending about Noon, ſubjects 
the Trees, &c. to the N. E. Winds, which wither 
the Leaves, and new Shoots, blow down the Fruit, 
ec. Beſide that, it has little Benefit of Rains, which 
come moſtly from the Vet. Yet does the Reverend 
Mr. Lawrence, judge the Eaſt, better than the We 
Wall, for all Kinds of Fruit: Not that it has more 
Hours of .Sun, or that there are any peculiar Virtues 
in the Eaſtern Rays; but becauſe the early Rays of 
the Sun, do ſooner take off the cold, chilly Dews of 
the Night. 

M. Gentil recommends the Eaſtern Expoſure, as 
beſt for all Kinds of Peaches; adding, that they 
ripen ſooneſt, grow bigger, are better coloured, and 
of | a finer Taſte than any other: But Mr. Carpen- 
ter reſtrains the Rule to the early and middle Sort; 
for the backward, he rather chuſes a Southern, or 
South- Eaft Expoſure, which is the beſt for all Jate 
Fruits z becauſe the Sun is ſtrongeſt, and continues 
longeſt therein. 

The Eaſtern, accounted from half an Hour paſt 
eleven, till Sun-ſet, is backwarder than an Eaftern 
one, by eight or ten Days; but it has this Advantage, 
that it receives little Damage from the Froſts, which 
melt before the Sun comes to ſhine upon the Fruit, 
and fall off like Dew, without doing any Prejudice; 
ſo that it may bear Apricots, Peaches, Pears, and 
Plumbs, but it is incommoded with North-Weſt 
Winds in the Spring, as alſo with autumnal Winds, 
which blow down a deal of Fruit. 

The Northern Expoſure has leſs Sun than the Weſt ; 
et it is not without its Advantages. In the Northerly 
arts of Eng land, it bears little but Pears, Cherries, 

and Plumbs. But in the warmer Parts, it ſerves for 
Apricots, which have the Advantage of continuing 
later, than any other Expoſure, beſides being free 
from Inſects. ' 

The Southern Expoſure, accounted from about 
nine till four, is recommended for Peaches, Pears, 
Grapes, and Plumbs. 

Of all Things, the Ground or Soil of the Garden 
is the moſt important: Unleſs this be rich, and fer- 
tile, all the other Advantages will be in vain. To 
judge of the (ay of the Soil, ſome dire& us to 

ook, whether there be any Heath, Thiſtles, or other 


Weeds growing ſpontaneouſly therein, as a certain 


Sign of poor Ground, The Growth of the Trees, 
too, thereabout, is to be conſidered ; if they grow 
crooked, ill ſhaped, and grubby, of a faded Green, 
and full of Moſs; the Place is to be immediately re- 
jected. If the contrary be found; you muſt proceed 
to examine the Depth of the Soil, by digging Holes 
under Ground. The Soil ſhould be three Foot deep, 
but leſs than two is not ſufficient. 

The Chief Furniture of Pleaſure-gardens are, Par- 
terres, Viſta's, Glades, Groves, Compartiments, 
Quincunxes, verdant Walls, arbour Work, Mazes, 
Labyrinths, Fountains, Cabinets, Caſcades, Canals, 
Terraces, Oc. 

PARTERRE, is that open Part of a Garden, into 
which we enter, coming out of the Houſe ; uſually, 
ſet with Flowers, or divided into Beds, encompaſſed 
with Platbands, Ge. | 

The Parterre, is a level Diviſion of Ground, 
which, for the moſt Part, faces the South, and beſt 


Front of the Houſe, and is generally furniſhed with 
Greens, Flowers, Ec, 


There ate divers Kinds of Parterres, as Bowling- 
green, or plain Parterres; Parterres of Embroidery z 
Parterres cut in Shell-work, in Scroll-work, Se. 
with Sand-allies between. 

An Oblong, or long Square, is accounted the moſt 
Proper Figure for a Parterre, the Sides whereof, to 

as two, or two and a Half to one, 

FL ow E RSG make the greateſt Ornament of a Par- 
terre; theſe Flowers are diſtinguiſhed into early or 
Spring Flowers, which flouriſh in the Months of 
March, April, and May. A 

Such are the Animonies, Daffodils, Hyacinths, Tu- 
lips, Junquils, Cowſlips, Primroſes, Cc. 

Summer FLOWER RS, which open in Fune, Fuly, and 
Auguſt, as Pinks, Gilliflowets, Lillies, Daiſies, Cam- 
panulas, Poppies, Sun-flowers, Ec. | 

Autumnal, or late F.owe rs, denote thoſe of Sep- 
tember and October; as the Oculus Chriſti, Indian 
Pinks, and Roſes, Panſy, Flower-gentle, &c. 

Of theſe FLowr Rs, thoſe which ſubſiſt all the 
Year, we mean in the Stem, or Root, at leaſt, are 
called Perennials, 

And thoſe which are to be planted, or ſowed a- 
freſh every Year, according to the Seaſon, are called 
Annuals. 

Viſta, is an open and light Paſſage made through 
a thick Wood, Grove, or other like, by lopping off 
the Branches of Trees, along the Way. | 

Grove, is a little thick Wood, 

The antient Romans had a Sort of Groves near ſe- 
veral of their Temples, which were conſecrated to 
ſome God, and called Luci, by Antiphaſis d non 
lucendo, as being ſhady and dark. In large and mag- 
nificent Gardens, a Grove is uſually a Plot of Trees, 
incloſed with Paliſadoes, conſiſting of tall Trees, as 
Elms, Horſe-cheſnuts, &c. the Tops whereof make 
a Tuft, or Plump, and ſhade the Ground below. 

At the Foot of the tall Trees, which generally run 
all along the Paliſadoes at equal Diſtance; other 
leſſer Trees are often planted, whoſe Tufts form a 
Reſemblance of a Sort of Copſe, within the former. 
' CoMPARTIMENT, is a Deſign compoſed of ſe- 
veral different Figures, diſpoſed with Symetry, to a- 
dorn a Parterre. 


Ar TIE Y of Compartiment is that which ſeparates 
the Squares of a Parterre. 

ALLEY, in Gardening, a ſtrait, parallel Walk, 
bordered or bounded on each Hand with Trees, Shrubs, 
or the like. ; 

The Word Alley, is derived from the French Verb 
aller, to go; the ordinary Uſe of an Alley being for 
a Walk, Paſſage, or Thorow-fare, from one Place to 
another. 

Alleys are uſually laid either with Graſs or Gravel. 

An Alley is diſtinguiſhed from a Path in this; that 
in an Alley there — always be Room enough for two 
Perſons, at leaſt, to walk a- breaſt: So that it muſt 
never be leſs than five Feet in Breadth; and there are 
ſome who hold, that it ought never to have more 
than fifteen. | 


Counter ALLEYS, are the little A/leys by the Sides 
of the great ones. 


Front-ALLEY, is that which runs ftrait in the Face 
of a Building. | 

Tranſverſe ALLEY, that which cuts the former at 
right Angles, 

Diagonal AlLEy, that which cuts a Square, 
Thicket, Parterre, Sc. from Angle to Angle. 

Sloping ALLEY, is that which either by Reaſon of 
the Lowneſs of the Point of Sight, or of the Ground, 
is neither parallel to the Front, nor to the tranſverſe 
Alley. | 

ALLEY in Ziczac, is that which has too great a 
Deſcent, and which, on that Account is liable to be 
damaged by Floods; to prevent the ill Effects 
whereof, it has Platbands of Turf run acroſs it from 
Space to Space, which help to keep up the Gravel. 

This laſt Name is like wiſe given to an Alley in a 
Labyrinth, or Wilderneſs, formed by ſeveral Ren 
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of Angles, in order to render it the more ſolitary and 
obſcure, and to hide its Exit. 

ALLEY in Perſpefive is that which is larger at the 
Entrance than at the Exit; to give it a greater Ap- 
pearance of Length. 

Qvixvcuxx, is chiefly uſed in Gardening, for a 


Plantation of Trees, diſpoſed originally in a Square; 


conſiſting of five Trees, one at each Corner, and a 
fifth in the Middle; which Diſpoſition repeated a- 
gain and again, forms a regular Grove, Wood, or 
Wilderneſs, and when viewed by an Angle of the 

uare, or Parallelogram, repreſents equal and paral- 
lel Alleys. | 

Or, the Quincunx is the Figure of a Plantation of 
Trees, diſpoſed in ſeveral Rows, both Length and 
Breadth-wiſe; in ſuch a Manner as that the firſt 
Tree of the ſecond Row commences in the Centre 
of the Square formed by the two firſt Trees of the 
firſt Row, and the two firſt of the third; reſembling 
a Figure of five at Cards. — The fineſt manner of 

lanting Trees to form a Grove, is in the Quincunx. 
Ie is of this kind of Quincunx that Cicero ſpeaks in his 

Catomajor; and Quintilian, Lib. 8. cap. 3. 

The modern Quincunx, Daviler obſerves, are made 
like thoſe of the Antients, except for the fifth Tree, 
which is now generally diſuſed ; ſo that being as it 
were, netted, and their Alleys viewed by the Side of 
the Rectangle, they form a perfect Chequer. | 

The Kitchen Garden is to be planted with Fruit- 
trees, Pulſes, Salads, &c. | 

In the planting of Fruit-trees, if the Soil be 
hungry Gravel, or Sand, Mr. Switzer direfts where the 
Trees are to be planted, to be dug two Feet deep, and 
three or four over, and filled with rotten Horſes or 
Cows Dung, mixed with rich Mould : If it be Marle 
or ſtiff Clay, a Compoſt of Rubbiſh, Lime, Pieces of 
Brick, Aſhes, Sand, Cc. with the beſt to mix with 
Dung and Mould ; though he is of Opinion, that 
untried Earth, dug from a Waſte or Common where 
Cattle have been fed, would prove the beſt Soil for 

ng Trees. 

The Trees being now taken out of the Nurſery, 
the biggeſt Roots are to be ſhortened to about ſix 
Inches ; all the ſmall Fibres taken off ; and the Head 
to be pruned, ſo as not to leave above two Branches 
and thoſe not above ſix Inches long. | 

The Wall-trees, to be placed as far from the Wall 
as poſſible ;z that there may be the more Room for 
the Roots to ſpread. Then filling up the Hole with 
Mould, there remains nothing but to ſecure the 
Roots from the Winter's Froſt, by covering the Spot 
with Straw, Fern, Dung, &c. And in Summer, 
from the Sun ; by Sand, and pebble Stones. 

For Trees planted in Borders, the common Prac- 
tice is to make a Trench by the Wall Side, two Foot 
broad, and as many deep. This Trench they fill with 
old Dung, mixed with Earth. lightly laid, near as 
high as the Borders are intended to be; and then 
trodden down to half the Height in the Places where 
the Trees are intended to be. It is prudent to plant 
the Trees ſhallow, and to raiſe the Earth about them; 
eſpecially in a wet, clayey Soil. It is an Obſervation 
of ſome Importance, that Wall-trees and Fruit thrive 
beſt, when the Walks that run parallel to them, are 
Gravel; more of the Rays of the Sun being thereby 
reflected to them, than if they were Graſs, Add, 
that no ſort of tall Trees are to be ſuffered to grow 
in any of the oppoſite Borders, or intermediate Spa- 
ces, ſo, as their Shade might reach to the South-eaſt 
or South-weſt Walls, The Places near the Walls are 
moſt advantageouſly filled with Dwarfs, 

Dwazr-TRrEts, a fort of diminutive Fruit-trees, 
frequently planted in the Borders of Gardens : Thus 
called from the Lowneſs of their Stature. 

They ſeldom grow above four or five Foot high 
and have uſually a Hoop tied within the Middle of 
the Branches to make them ſpread around. 

Dwarf-Trees are of ſpecial Advantage for Table 
Fruit, whether, Pears, Apples, Plumbs, or Cher- 
ries ; the Fruit they yield is uſually the fineſt and 
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beſt 3 and ſuch as make à conſiderable Article in the 
Gardiner's Province. 

+ There are divers Ways of producing Dwarſs.—— 
Dwarf- Pears are uſually had by inoculating on 
Quince-ſtocks, which grow the Dwarfs 7 1 

As for Dwarf. Apples, the Stocks they chuſe to graft 
on are thoſe raiſed of the Cuttings of the Apple- tree. 
——[n order to provide Stocks of each Kind, they 
chuſe ſuch Stems, and Branches, as grow ſtraiteſt, in 
the Month of Ofober, from. Trees whoſe Cuttings 
will grow, or which in the Places they are to be 
grafted in are at leaſt an Inch thick: Theſe they cut 
off an Hand's Breadth below the Knots or Burs, 
which are the Places where they uſually put forth 
their Roots ; and cut off the Top that they may not 
be above a Yard long. If they cannot be got ſo long 
of Quinces, ſhorter muſt do, Cut off all fide Branches 
cloſe to the Body, except one ſmall Twig near- the 
Top for the Sap to vent itſelf at. Set them in Beds, 
as ſeed Plants are: And keep them a Foot above 
Ground, "IB Te" 

It being ſomewat difficult, to get enough of ſuch 
Branches as have Burs and Knots on them ; a parti- 
cular Method has been invented to bring thoſe Knots, 
and Burs, artificially, called Circampo/ition. It is 
performed by tying ſome Earth in a Piece of old Hat, 
a Foot long, about the Place where you intend to 
cut, in the Month of February, and in OFober it will 
have ſhot Roots therein. | 

Such Trees alone as are apt to put forth Roots, are 
proper for Dwarf Stocks ; as the Kentiſh Codlin, 
Gennet Moil, ſome forts of ſweet Apples, Bitter- 
ſweets, the Quince-tree, Mulberry-tree, Paradiſe Ap- 

e · tree. | 
K Stocks for Dwarf Apple trees are likewiſe raiſed by 
cutting down an old Tree, which is apt to caſt forth 
good Suckers from the old Roots ; which at two Years 
Age may be tranſplanted, or elſe inoculated where 
they ſtand, | 

As for Dwarf Pear-trees, Stocks may be raiſed for 
them from the Suckers of old Pear-trees : Elſe cut off 
the Top of ſome old ill Pear- tree, and the Roots will 
caſt forth Suckers. | . 

For Dwarf Cherries and Plumbs, Suckers of the 
common Red Cherry, and ordinary Plumb-tree are 
the beſt, 

As to the grafting or inoculating of Dwarf Stocks, 
it muſt be done as Fo as may be, with two Cyons, 
and thoſe longer than in grafting for long Standards 
that they may ſpread from the Ground. 

As to the planting of Dwarfirees it is beſt in a 
light, hot Earth, from the Beginning of OFeber, to 
the End of November. In cold, wet Soil, it is beſt 
in March and April, The Stem of the Tree to be 
cut off ſeven or eight Inches above the Graft ; and 
remember to cut off half the Length of the Roots 
and hairy Fibres 3 to turn the Cut of the Tree to- 
wards the North; to let the Graft always be two or 
three Inches above the Ground, leaſt it take Root; 
to plant them ſhallow, as being apt of themſelves, 
in light Ground to fink a Foot deep, which is ſuffi- 
cient 3 and to cover the Ground, when they are plant- 
ed with Horſe-litter, 

EspALIER, in the French Gardening, is a Wall- 
tree z Or a Fruit-tree z which is not left to grow at 
Liberty in full Air, but has its Branches nailed or 
faſtened to a Wall, near which it is planted ;z and 
thus growing, it is made to conform itſelf to the Flat, 
though unnatural, Figure thereof. A 

Eſpaliers, in our Gardening, are Rows of Trees, 

lanted regularly round the Out- ſide of a Garden, or 

lantation, for the general Security thereof, from the 
Violence and Injury of the Winds; or elſe only round 
ſome Part of the Garden, for the particular Security 
of a Plantation of Orange-trees, Lemon-trees, Mir- 
tles, or other tender Plants; or laſtly, for the 
bounding of Borders, Walks, Avenues, Ce. 

Eſpaliers are now come into mighty Uſe, with 
Reſpect to the firſt of theſe Intentions : In Effect, it is 


found by Experience, that the beſt Brick, or Stone- 


Walls, 


” * - 


c-trees, from the Ravages of blighting Winds 
Fe Reaſon may iy — built cloſe and 
compact they the Winds, and by that Means 
damage the tender Plants, that ie within the Reach of 
the Repulſion. Bat theſe Eſpaliers ſerve to deaden 
the Violence of the Winds, ſo as the tender Greens, 
or Plants, encompaſſed by them, reſt ſerene and 


uiet. | 
J Thus, if the Eſpaliers, for Inſtance, be of ſpruce 
Holly, or Yew, they give way to the Force of tem- 

ſtuous Winds beating againſt them without occa- 
— any Reſilition thereof. 

Mef. London and Wiſe, direct them to be planted 
at ſome Diſtance, without the utmoſt Bounds, or 
Walls of Gardens, Sc. two or three Rows of Trees, 
they think ſufficient, from 18 or 20 to 25 Foot a- 
And as to the Method or Order, of diſpoſing 
the Trees, the moſt commodious is where the Middle- 
row makes every where equilateral Triangles with the 
extreme Rows, in the following Manner. 


. * * * * * (, 
5 $0: * * * 2 2 
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The Trees recommended for making, or planting, 
theſe eſpalier Fences, are the Elm, Lime, Scotch Fir- 
pine, and Sycamores z but particularly the two firſt, 
As for eſpalier Hedges, or Hedge-rows for Defence 
of tender Greens and Plants, from deſtructive Winds 


in the ſummer Seaſon z if there be no Occaſion to uſe 


them the firſt or ſecond Year after they are planted 
a ſubſtantial Frame of Wood muſt be made ſeven or 
eight Foot high, with Poſts and Rails. And to this 
eſpalier Frame, muſt the fide Boughs of the young 
Trees be tied, to cauſe the E/palier to thicken the 
ſooner. | 
For the Form of ſuch an E/palier, it muſt be Ob- 
long, running North and South. It may be 4 
with Apples, Pears, Holly, Laurel, Lime, Maple, 
White -thorn, Yew, c. 2 15 g 
To prevent the Diſorders cha might befal ęſpalier 
Fruit trees when in Bloſſom, Mr, Bradley mentions a 
nurſery Man at Brentford, who having moſt ſorts of 
Fruit in Eſpaliers, has le Hedges made of 
Reeds in Frames, which he ſets both at the Back, and 
Front of his Eſpaliers, as he ſees Occaſion, 
With regard to Fruit-irees, Monſ. Quintinie ob- 
ſerves, 1. That the cutting and trimming of young 
Trees, hinders them from quick bearing z though it 
contributes both to the Beauty of the Tree, and the 
Richneſs and Flavour of the Fruit. 
2. That Kernel Fruit -trees, come later to bear than 
Stone Fruit. trees; the Time required by the firſt be- 


fore they arrive at a fit Age for bearing, being, one 


with another, about four or five Years: But that 
when they do begin, they bear in greater Plenty than 
D— 15 | B 3 557 5 

3. That Stone fruit, and Grapes, commonly 
bear conſiderably in _ or four Tears; and bear 
full Crops the fifth and ſixth Years z and hold it for 
many Years, if well ordered. | 
4. That Fruiti in the fame Neighbourhood will 
ripen a Fortnight ſooner in ſome Grounds, than in 
others of a different Temperature. | 

5. That in the ſame Spot, hot or cold Summers 
2 conſiderably forward, or put backwards the ſame 
5. That the Fruits of Wall- trees generally ripen 


before thoſe on Standards; and thoſe on Standards 


before thoſe on D .f. eee 
7. That the Fruits of Wall. trees planted in the 
South and Eaſt Quarters commonly ripen, about the 
ſame Time; only thoſe in the South rather earlier 
than thoſe in the Eaſt; thoſe in the Weſt are later by 
pon So Days, and thoſe in the North by fifteen 

Enry, ine N ern 
Monſieur de Raſſons, in the Memoires de V. Academie 
Rqale des Sciences, Anno 1716, gives a Method of 
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Walls, 170 not. of thetnſelves ſufficient. Security to 


ing Stone Fruit. trees without loſing of Time 3. 
o that a Tree which bore ſorry Fruit the preceding 
Year, ſhall bear the choiceſt the Year following, 

It frequently happens, that Perſons are deceived in 
their Fruit- trees: Eſpecially thoſe ht of the 
nurſery Men: And it is a melancholly thing, after 
having waited three Years for Fruit, to find it naught 
at laſt z and to be obliged to graft the Tree again, 
and wait four Years more, for the ſecond Hopes; in 
Effect, in the common Methods of Grafting, they 
know nothing better -than'to cut off the Head of a 
Tree; and make it put forth new Wood, to graft in. 
This neceſſarily makes a long Delay; which Monſieur 
Reſſons ſhews how to abridge. 

pon conſidering the Union of the Sap in Grafts, 
that Author was led to think, that all the Office the 
Bark has in Grafting, is to receive the Scutcheon ; ſo 
that if the Bark be not quite hard, dry, and inflexible, 
and incapable of yielding without cracking, or burſt- 


ing i it ſhould ſeem indifferent, whether one grafted 


on new Wood, or old, the Sap —— equally into 
both; which Reaſoning had the Fortune to be veri- 
= by a Number of Experiments made with that 
iew. | 
We are at Liberty, then to graft at any Age, and 
in any Wood. Accordingly, a Peach-tree of a worſe 
Kind or Quality, may be grafted from another of the 
beſt, in Autumn in the Height of its Fruit and Sap, 
without cutting off the Branches above the Grafts the 
Spring following; the ſame Graft inſerted the pre- 
ceeding Autumn will ſhoot vigorouſly ; and being on 
a Wood of the ſame Kind, the Fruit thenceforth pro- 
duced will be much the larger and finer, But this is 
not the great Point : For the Tree thus engrafted 
will not bear till the third Lear; and we want. Fruit 
the firſt. yy 
In order to this, it is to be obſerved z that there 
are three Kinds of Branches: Wood-branches grow- 
ing immediately from the Stem or Stock of the Tree : 
Fruit- branches; and Branches half Wood half Fruit; 
being ſuch as ariſing from the largeſt Wood- branches 
preg the Character thereof, but which in two 
ears Time will produce Fruit- branches. Now, it is 
theſe intermediate Kind of Branches, that we are to 
chuſe for Scutcheons or Grafts. They are readily 
known by being bigger than the Fruit-branches, and 
leſs than the Wood- branches: They have each of 
them two, three, four, or even five Leaves to each 
Eye, and the Eyes are further diſtant from each other 
than thoſe of the Fruit-branches, but cloſer than 
thoſe of the Wood-branches. It muſt be added, that 
the Eyes on ſuch Branches are three, one, intended 
for a Wood-branch, being ſcituate between the two 
Leaves and advancing further than the other two, 
which are intended for Fruit, and are placed with- 
out ſide the Leaves. Theſe laſt are the preciſe Sub- 


jets to be choſen for the Grafting withal. Twelve 


of theſe Branches, more or leſs, according to the 
Strength of the Tree to be grafted on, being duly ap- 
plied, we may depend on a Crop of good Fruit the 
very next Year, on the ſame Tree which laſt Year 
produced the worſt. ; 
Ry 1 of a Fruit Tree, is + x => 
t ple, Pear, Plumb, Apricot, Cherry, 
— Orange, Fig, Almdnd, Se. EP | 
Fruits are diſtinguiſhed into Stone-fruit, and Kernel- 
fruit ; Summer-fruit, and Winter-fruit ; Wall-frait, 
and Dwarf-fruit, &c. FT? 
Monſieur Quintinie obſerves that cold, heavy, moiſt 
Lands produce the faireſt and largeſt Fruit; but the 
hotter, dryer, and lighter, the more delicious and 
rich taſted. | 
Fruits, with regard to Commerce, are diſtinguiſhed 
into recent, or freſh ; and dry. FE 
Recent 'Fxu1Ts are thoſe fold juſt as they are ga- 
thered from the Tree, without any further Prepara- 
tion. As are moſt of the Productions of our Gar- 
dens and Orchards, fold by the Fruiterers. 
Dry FzviTs are thoſe dried in the Sun, or by the 
Fire, any as Ingredients, ſometimes _ to 
| LY 
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them, to make them keep; imported chiefly from a Plant, or Tree, between the Nails of two Fingets. 


beyond Sea, and fold by the Grocers. 

Such are Raiſins, Currants, Figs, Nutmegs, Pep- 
per, and other Spices. . 

Under the Denomination of dry Fruits are alſo 
frequently included Apples, Pears, Almonds, Fil- 
berds, &c. 

Rarsins, Grapes prepared by drying them in 
the Sun, or in Ovens; to fit them for keeping, and 
for ſome medicinal Purpoſes. 

Of theſe there are various Kinds; as Raiſins of Da- 
maſcus, thus called from the capital City of Syria, in 
the Neighbourhood whereof they are cultivated. They 
are much uſed in the Compoſition of Ptiſans, toge- 
ther with Jujubes and Dates; are brought flat and 
ſeeded, of the Size of the Thumb; whence it is eaſy 
judging of the extraordinary Bulk of the Grape, when 
freſh. Travellers tell us of Bunches weighing 25 
Pounds. Their Taſte is faintiſh and diſagreeable. 

Raiſins of the Sun, are a Kind of Raj/ins brought 
from Spain, of a reddiſh or bluiſh Colour, ſeeded very 
agreeable to ear. 

There are various other Sorts, denominated from 
the Place where they grow, or the Kind of Grape, 
Ec. as Raiſins of Calabria, Muſcadine Raiſins, &c. 

CurranTs or Currans, are a kind of little Rai- 
fins, or dried Grapes, of different Colours, black, 
white, or red ; brought from ſeveral Places of the 
Archipelago, and amongſt others from the Iſthmus of 
Corinth z whence their Name, Currants, q. d. Co- 
rinths. | 

They muſt be choſen new, ſmall, and in large 
Maſſes ; and Care be taken that the little Spaniſh 
Currants, be not foiſted in their Room, When 
made up in Bales, they may keep two or three Years, 
without ſtirring, or giving them air. Their Uſe is 
in ſeaſoning ſeveral Viands, and in ſome medicinal 
Compoſition z where they ſerve in lieu of Raiſins, Sir 
George Wheeler's Account of theſe Fruits, and the 
Manner of preparing them is very curious, ——The 
Iland of Zant, he obſerves, is the chief Place whence 
Currants are brought: The Morea, or the Iſthmus of 
Corinth, which was antiently the principal Plantation, 
and whence the Latins denominated them #v# corin- 
thiacæ, now, produces no more; as having been 
much neglected: The Jealouſy of the Turks not al- 
lowing large Veſſels to enter the Gulf, to take them 
off their Hands, 

They do not grow on Buſhes, like our Gooſeber- 
ries, though that be the common Opinion; but on 
Vines like other Grapes ;z except that the Leaves are 
ſomewhat thicker, and the Grapes ſomewhat ſmaller : 
They have no Stone; and, in this Country, are all 
red, or rather black. 1 
- They gather them in Auguſt, diſpoſe them on 
Couches on the Ground till they be dry, clean them, 
and lay them up in Magazines, which the Natives 
call Seraglio's z pouring them in at a Hole, till the 
Magazine be full; they cling ſo faſt together by their 
own Weight, that they are forced to be dug out with 
iron Inſtruments. | | 

To barrel them, for ſending abroad, they have 

People who greaſe their Feet and Legs, and tread 
them cloſe, that they may keep the better. They are 
ſold for about twelve Crowns the thouſand Weight, 
and pay as much Cuſtom to the State of Venice. 
Zant produces enough yearly to load five or ſix 
Veſſels z Cepbalonia three or four; and the other 
Iſlands one: The Engliſh have a Factory at Zant; the 
Dutch two or three Merchants, and the French one: 
The Engliſh conſuming more than fix times the 
Quantity than both France and Holland do together. 
.. Thoſe of Zant know but little of the Uſe we make 
of them; being perſwaded they only ſerve in dying 
Cloth; and being intirely ignorant of the Luxury of 
Chriſtmas Pyes, and Engliſh Puddings. 

There are ſome other Particulars relating to the 
Art of Gardening, as Pinching, and Variigating. 

' 'PtxcninG, is a Sort of Pruning performed by 


nipping, or breaking off the Branches, or Sprigs'of 
2 a hd 


Mott Gardeners hold that Pinching contributes to 


the Abundance of the Fruit as well as of the Branches; 


and ſay, that young Shoots, thus lopped, are lefs apt 
— "9 black and dye, than when cut with a pruning 

nife. i 

The Seaſon for pinching is chiefly in April or May, 
ſometimes it is alſo practiſed in Faxe and Fuly. 
The Fruits it is practiſed on are chiefly Melons, Ca- 
cumbers, c. Quintiny alfo preſctibes it for Fruit- 
trees, | 

It is chiefly to be practiſed on the large Branches 
towards the Top of the Tree, which are uſeleſs and 
yer conſume a great Quantity of good Sap. It muſt 
rarely be employed on the large Branches below 
which ought always to be preſerved for the Winter's 
Pruning, that they may yield others, the following 
Year, fit to fill the empty Places. Nor muſt the 
Operation of Pinching be performed on the tender 
Shoots z becauſe having juſt Sap enough for them- 
ſelves, when they come to put forth more Branches in 
the Place where they were pinched, the ſmall Stock 
of Sap almtted them being divided will ſtarve them. 

—The Operation is performed within two or 
three Eyes of the Branch they grow out of. 

The Effect of Pinching is, that inſtead of one uſe- 
leſs, perhaps, hurtful, Wood-branch, a vigorous 
Tree will put forth two or three at the Eyes remain- 
ing; and the Sap being thus divided, the Branches 
may be leſs, and fit for Wood and Fruit. | 

PuLsEes, SALLET, Sc. are one of the principal 
Furniture of the Kitchen Garden. . 

SALLET, or Sallad, is a Diſh of eatable H 
ordinarily accompanying roaſt Meat, compoſed chiefly 
of crude freſh Herbage, ſeaſoned with Salt, Oil, and 
Vinegar. iss 

(Menage derives the Word from the Latin, Salata, 

of Tt Salt ; others from Salcedo: Du Cange 
from Salgama, which is uſed in Auſonius, and 
Columella in the ſame Senſe.) - | 
Some add Muſtard, hard Eggs, and Sugar; others, 
P 8 and other Spices, with Orange- peel, Saf- 
on, Ce. 

Some define Sallet more generally, a Compoſition 
of Plants and Roots, of ſeveral Kinds to be eaten ei- 
ther raw or green, blanched or candied, by them 
fe]ves, or mixed with others; and even, occaſionatly 
boiled, pickled; or'otherwiſe prepared and difgtiſed, 
to render more grateful to the Palate. —— But this 
Definition includes Pot- herbs, Fc. which the Gene- 
rality of Authors deny to be any proper Salleting. 

The principal Sa LLR T. Herbe, and'thoſe which or- 
dinarily make the Baſis of our Engliſb Sulleis, are Let- 
tice, Sellery, Endive, Creffes, Radiſh, and Rape, Oc. 
Along with which by way of Furniture, or Addi- 
rionals, are Purſlane, Spinnage, Sorrel, Tarragon, 
Burnet, 'Corn-fallet arid Chervil. 422 
The different Taftes of Mankind will not allow 
any certain Mixture of theſe to be preſcribed as moſt 
agreeable z but, ſtill, in mixing them, the Reliſh of 
the ſeveral Herbs is to be conſidered : Thoſe for In- 
ſtance, which are moſt hot and biting ; as Creſſes, 
Muſtard, Sellery, Tarragon, Chervil, &c. with thoſe 
that are more cool And inſipid to Taſte ; as Turneps, 
Rape, Spinage, Lettice, Corn-fallet, Purſlane, Ce. 
By this Means the Herbs may be ſo judiciouſly mixed, 
that the too ſtrong Taſte of one Kind may not over- 


power all the reſt; and the inſipid Kinds be direct. 
ly uſed to moderate and qualify the Heat and Fun- 


gency of the. others, as the Seaſon of the Year is more 
hot or cold; ſo as every Sailet may not only be agree. 
able to the Taſte, but alſo Phyſick tothe Body, © 
The Gardeners call Small. Herbs, in Saflets, thoſe 
which ſhould Always be cut Whilſt in the Seed:leaf:; 
as Creſſes, Muſtard, Radiſh, Turnip, Spinage, and 
Lettice: All which are raiſed from Seeds fown in 
Drills br Lines, from the Middle of February to the 
End of March, under Glaſſes or Frames, and thence 
to the Middle of May, upon natural Beds, 9 5 
expoſed; and during tlie — * 
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ſhady Places ; and afterwards, in September, &c. as 
in March, &c. and laſtly in the Rigour of the Win- 
ter, in Hot-beds. If they chance to be frozen in 
very froſty Weather, putting them in Spring-water 
two Hours &re they be uſed, recovers them. 

In gathering ſmall Herbs, the beſt Way is to pull 
them up by the Roots from the Hot - bed. If the 
Roots be left, and a ſecond Crop of Salleting ſown 
on the ſame Bed, it will not proſper, —In ſowing 
ſecond Crops it is to be obſerved, that Seeds of the 
ſame Kind, be not ſown in the ſame Place; but the 
Ground is to be eaſed by varying its Burden, putting 
hot Seeds where cold ones grew before, &c. Another 
Rule is, that no Plant be placed in the ſame Spot 
where the ſame Kinds have grown before, | 
Winter Sallett are greatly improved by blanched 
Sellery, which is a hot Herb of a very rich Flavour 
raiſed from Seed ſown in March and April, in a well 
expoſed Place, and tranſplanted fix Weeks after its 
firſt Appearance, into Beds, where it remains till the 
Middle of June, and then planted in 8 
eight or ten Inches wide; and as many deep, fi 

runing off the Tops and Roots. As they grow 
arge, they are to be earthed up, within four or five 
Inches of the Top, which is repeated ſeveral Times, 
till they be fit for Uſe. —Endive blanched, is much 
uſed in Winter Sallets, though it have neither Taſte 
nor Flavour; it is cultivated much after the Manner 
of Sellery. Of Lettice there are various Kinds, the 
beſt are the Roman, Duteb brown, Imperial, and Si- 
a Kinds, all which cabbage well. They are 
commonly ſown wich other Crops in March, for Sum- 
mer Sallets, and in Auguſt, to be tranſplanted, or Sep- 
tember, to ſtand the Winter; either to be cut for Win. 
ter Sallets, or to cabbage early next Spring for Seed. 

For the additional, or ſecondary SALLE T-berbs : 
Burnet is a cool perennial Herb, whoſe tender Leaves, 
mixed with other Herbs in the Winter, give the a- 
reeable Flavour of a Cucumber: It is propagated 
y Seed, ſown in March, Corn Sallet, raiſed at the 
fame Time, and in the ſame Manner, makes a 
Winter Salle: Furniture; Purſlane, an nero ycc 


cooling Herh : is admired by fone in Winter Mets: 
It is raiſed by Seeds, ſown in March, in 4 warm 
Place. Sorrel is chiefly uſed in the Spring; when 
the young Leaves are very agreeable, It is raiſed 
from Seeds, ſown in March, uſually in Drills or Rows. 
Spinage is a neceſſary Ingredient in raw Sallets, to be 
cut in the Ear- leaf; but it is better for boiled Sallets 
in the Winter, or Spring. It is ſown in March, A. 


pril, or May; and again in Auguſt, in a Place well 


expoſed to the Sun, that the Leaves may be large 
enough for boiling in the Winter. Tarragon, of 
all others, ſhould never be wanting; it is a cordial 
Herb, though not the moſt agreeably raſted z yet a 
few Leaves, or three or four of the tender Tops, 
give a Sallet a good Reliſh. It is propagated from 
Slips, taken from the Root, and planted in March. 
Note, in the Spring, Dandelion blanched, which 
is gathered in almoſt every ploughed Field, makes an 
excellent Sallet, mixed with other Herbs. Some 


likewiſe gather Violet Flowers, Cowſlips, and Bloſ- 
ſoms of Burrage, as Part of the Sallet Furniture; 
others, Fennel, and Parſley. | | 

Dreſſing of Saur es TS. - The Sellery and Endive are 
to have their hollow, green Stem, or Stalk, fripped 
of all its outſide Leaves, and ſliced in the blanched 
Part, cutting the Root into four Parts. The othet 
ingredient Herbs being exquiſitely culled and cleanſed 
of all faulty Leaves, Sc. are waſhed rather by ſprink- 
ling than ſobbing them in Spring Water, laid to drain 
off all ſuperfluous Moiſture, : then ſhook and ſqueezed 
together gently, in a coarſe Cloth, to diſpoſe them 
to receive the Seaſonings, viz. the Salt, Vinegar, Oil, 
Sc. The Oil not to be yellow or high Coloured, but 
of a pale Olive Green, without either Taſte or Smell, 
The Vinegar perfectly clear, neither ſour nor palled. 
The Salt to be the beſt, ordinary Bay- ſalt, clean, 
bright and dry. 

Some indeed recommend the eſſential Salts and Spi- 
rits of Vegetables, or thoſe of the alcalizate and fixed 
Kind, extracted from the Calcination of Balm, Roſe- 
mary, Wormwood, Sc. and affirm, that, without 
eating the groſs Salle; Herbs themſelves, we might 
have healing, cooling, generous Sallets, wholly 
out of the Salt-ſeller. 

Note, in the Proportion of Salt, Pepper, and Vi- 
negar, Regard is to be had to the Seaſon, Conſtitu- 
tion, Sc. the two firſt being beſt for cold, the ſe- 
cond for hot Stomachs, and Seaſons —— For a mo- 
derate Exaline, or Sallet-vehicle, to three Parts of 
Oil, put one of Vinegar, or Lemon, or Orange 
Juice, and in the Mixture, ſteep Slices of Horſe-ra- 
diſh, with a little Saltz occaſionally add a little 
Guinea Pepper, and Muſtard, with the Yolks of 
two Eggs boiled, ſqueezed, and bruiſed into a Maſh 
therein; pour the whole on the Herbs, ſtirring and 
mingling them till they be thoroughly imbibed. 

We conclude the Art of Gardening by theſe Ob- 
ſervations, that the Sieur le Naſtre firſt carried Gar- 
dening to any Thing of Perfection: M. la Quintin - 
has gone yet farther. nor have our own Countrymen 
or aate ben wanting to its Improvement; as London, 
Wiſe, Bradley, Laurence, Fairchild, &c. 

M. Fatio has lately applied mathematical Reaſon- 
ing to Gardening, and ſhewn how to make the beſt 
Ule of the Sun's Rays in Gardens. 

We fotbear to ſay any Thing about the Antiquity or 
Uſefulneſs of Agriculture z every Reader's Imagina- 
tion will ſupply that Defect. It has been cultivated 
by many of the greateſt Men among the Antients, 
as Emperors, Dictators, and Conſuls ; and has been 
treated of by ſome of their greateſt Authors, Virgil, 
for Inſtance, Cato, Varro, Columella, Conſtantine, 
Porphyrogenitus, Palladius, &c. 

The late Authors in Agriculture, are Baptiſta, 
Porta, Hereſbachius, and Agricola, in Latin; Alphon« 
fo, Herrera, in Italian; Quintinie, Stephens, Lie- 
baut, de Serrte, de Croiſcens, Bellon, le Notre, and 
Cbomel, in French; and Nourſe, Evelyn, Mortimer, 
Switzer, Bradley, Laurence and Miller, in Engliſh, 
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A LCHYMY isafu Art, which Avarice, 
and the inordinate Deſire of growing immenſe- 
ly rich at once, hath fancied to be founded on the 
deſt and moſt infallible Principles, for a true Inveſti- 
gation or Reſearch of Nature's moſt hidden and my- 
ſterious Secrets, and Operations; though but few of 
them have been yet reduced into Practice. 

That Art hath three principal Objects; 1. The 
Tranſmutation of Metals. 2. The Diſcovery of 
an unlverſal Medicine, which could cure all Diſ- 
caſes, 3. That of an univerſal Diſſolvent, or A. 
abet. Tho' none of the three huth ever tickled ſo 
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much the Curioſity of the moſt famous Alcbymiſts, as 
that of the Tranſmutation of Metals, which ſome of 
the moſt infatuated among them, have dignified with 
the Title of Grand CEuvre, or Work by way of Ex- 
cellenee ; ' becauſe, perhaps, it hath coſt ſome of them 
more Money in endeavouring to diſcover that Grand 
Nothing, than ever any Body, but thoſe who have 
worked at it, could imagine; fince the Artists them- 
ſelves, eſpecially thoſe who had not made yet an 
entite Divoree with their Reaſon, have been obliged 
to confeſs at laſt z that after an indefatigable Labour, 
and immenſe Expences, inſtead of finding the Se- 
| @ | cret 


cret to change the moſt imperfe& Metals into Gold, 
they, on the contrary, have only found the tuinous 
one, of changing Gold into nothing. This was the 
ſincere and ingenuous Confeſſion of Penotus, who, 
after he had ſpent the greateſt Part of his Life, and 
a very conſiderable Fortune, in the Reſearch of the 
Philoſophers Stone, and being reduced to the great- 
eſt Poverty, was forced to end his Days at the Hoſ- 
ital of Tuerdun in Swilzerland ; proteſting at his 
ath, that if he had one Enemy in the World, he 
could wiſh him no greater Misfortune, than that of 
being infatuated with the ridiculous Notion of the 
Philoſopher's Stone. 

Monſieur ! Emery, a famous Apothecary and Chy- 
miſt, in the Reign of the late King Lewis XIV, 
don't ſuppoſe the Diſcovery of that Secret, of the 
Tranſmutation of Metals, abſolutely impoſſible, but 
ſays, that among the vaſt Number of Artiſts he knew, 
or heard of, who had attempted it, none had ever 
ſucceeded z which is enough to deter others from 
following ſo deſtructive an Example. That the great- 
eſt Part of thoſe Alchymiſts were nothing elſe but 
Impoſtors and Juglers, pleaſed with the Opportunity 
of making an Advantage of the too great Credulity 
of ſome Perſons, really infatuated with the ridiculous 
Notion, and the Infallibility of the Principles, thoſe 
Juglers themſelves knew very well to be falſe. 

. Myſelf have known Artiſts of thoſe two Claſſes ; 
ſome, who, after many Diſappointments in - the Re- 
ſearch of their myſterious Powder of Projection, and 
after having quinteſſenced their Eſtate, their Sub- 
ſtance, and their very Cloaths, perſiſted ſtill in their 
former Obſtinacy, that the Tranſmutation of Metals, 
was, not only poſſible, but that they were ſure to 
ſucceed therein; to have objected againſt, had been an 
Offence of the higheſt Nature. 

have likewiſe known ſome others, who though, 
in all Appearance, as obſtinate and as infatuated, as 
thoſe before mentioned ; nevertheleſs, it was eaſy to 
diſcover that their Obſtinacy on that Subject, went no 
further than it coula be ub. tent to their intereſted 
Views ; that they had been very torry, uw ſpua auy 
thing of their own, in their Reſearches z. and would 
be Artiſts no longer than they could find Fools to 
anſwer their vexatious Demands, and defray their ex- 
travagant Expences. An Engliſh Benedictine Monk, 
Procurator, or Steward of their Convent at Paris, was 
an Artiſt of that Stamp, He found the Secret to per- 
ſwade his Brethren, that he could, with the Help of 
Alchymy, an Art he was entire Maſter of, multiply ad 
infinitum, a conſiderable Sum of theirs he had in his 
Hands. The honeſt Steward went to work, and 
pretended to do ſo, while the Money laſted, the 
greateſt Part of which, he laviſhed another Way, till 
being brought to an Account, the Monks finding 
their Store, inſtead of that vaſt Increaſe they had been 
flattered with, entirely evaporated, had the Artiſt 
committed for three or four Years to Atenor's Tower, 
at the Baſtile, from whence he found at laſt the mira - 
culous Secret to eſcape; and coming into England 
found ſome other Fools, who employed him alſo for 
a conſiderable Time, in the Reſearch of the Philoſo- 
pher's Stone, which at this preſent Time, is as far 
from him, as it was when he went firſt in Queſt of it; 
though, if we would believe him, he don't deſpair of 
finding it ſtill, 763 

Another of thoſe Impoſtors, a French Man, would 
have perſuaded a noble Duke, nine or ten Years ago, 
that he could extract a conſiderable Quantity of Sil- 
ver from the Tin of ſome - Mines his Grace hath in 
Cornwall, pretending that he had made ſome Experi- 
ments of it, ſhewing even the Duke ſome Silver, which 
he was credulous enough to believe, was extracted from 
that Tin; in conſequence thereof, the Artiſt was to 
tranſport himſelf on the Spot, to work under the Di- 
rection, and at the Expences of his noble Maſter 
who had no ſooner cloathed him, and provided him 
liberally with Money for his Journey ; than the expert 
Artiſt, miſtook the Road of Holland, for that to 
Cornwall, and hath never been heard of ſince, 
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Another of his Countrymen has followed lately his 
oor Example ; the poor Gentleman had been here 
everal Years looking for ſome Bubble, and was al- 
moſt quite out of Hope of Succeſs ; when unexpect- 
edly he found one fit for his Purpoſe. The Gentle- 
man tantalized with the Expectation of an immenſe 
Gain, received the Artiſt into his Houſe, and begun 
by covering his coarſer Subſtance, almoſt alcoholiſed, 
and in the ſame Condition, the firſt Alchymiſt Adam 
was, in the State of his Innocency; he was alſo ſup- 
plied with Money for the neceſſary Preparations to 
be made, for that grand Operation. Accordingly a 
Vial was filled with ſomething, and put in Digeſtion, 
in Horſes Dung ; and was to remain there a whole 
Year, at the End of which, the Powder of Projection, 
it was to produce, would be fit for Uſe 3 but before 
the Year was elapſed, the Artiſt, who in that Time 
had found the Secret to make up a pretty conſiderable 
Purſe, diſappeared, leaving to the Projector, the 
whole Care of the Bottle. | 
The greateſt Artiſt of this Kind, was the famous 
Laws, who in 1718. found the Secret in France, to 
—_— Paper into Money, Money into Paper; and 
at laſt Paper into nothing. 

Jugglers, who, by Dexterity of Hands, play a great 
many very diverting and ſurpriſing Tricks, called by 
the French des Tours de Paſſe, 2 as when they fix 
the Mercury with Verdigreaſe, or by fixing a ſmall 
Quantity of Silver at the End of the iron Rod, with 
which they ſtir the Matter in Infuſion increaſe it, and 
make the Spectators believe, that the Powder they 
have thrown into the Crucible, has occaſioned that 
Increaſe, are the more honeſt of the two; ſince they 
give the Curious ſomething for their Money; but 
the others are unſufferable, and thoſe that employ 
them true Bedlamites, 

But however, let us ſuppoſe, for once, with Mon- 
ſieur L' Emery, that the Diſcovery of the Philoſophers 
Stone is poſſible ; and for once ſpeak like an Artiſt. 

Was I to follow my real Opinion on this Subject, 


the PariLosoPHER's STONE ſhould be defined by 


me, a certain grand Nothing, very much wiſhed for, 
ong and uſin ſoughe for. and never to be found; 
but as I muſt appear in this Place prejudiced in its Fa- 
your, as ſuch, - Fl 1 

The Philoſopher”s Stone, is a Preparation for the 
Tranſmutation of the moſt imperfe&t Metals, into 
perfect ones. 

This Tran/mutation, is to be attempted three ways; 
by Separation, Maturation, or real Tranſmutation. 

If we can reaſonably ſuppoſe, that all other Me- 
tals, even the leſs perfect, contains ſome Quantity of 
Gold, more or leſs, this Operation may be effected 
by Separation. Thoſe that ſtand for the Affirmative, 
don't queſtion in the leaſt, but there is Gold in all other 
Metals, but to ſo ſmall a Quantity in ſome of them, 
that it would not defray the nces of the Separation. 
For my Part, I cannot be of that Sentiment; ſince 
that Quantity of Gold could be found in the different 
Preparations, the Chymiſts are obliged to make of 
thoſe imperfect Metals, as in their Fuſion, Cryſtaliza- 
tion, Diſtillation, Sublimation, &c. Cc. without any 
other additional Charges, ſince Gold, being not ſen- 
ſible of the ſame Mutations, and once freed from the 
heterogeneous Bodies it was wrapt in, would be found 


left by itſelf ; though no Chymif# has been pleaſed to 


inform us yet, that he hath ever made that advanta- 
geous Diſcovery. 

None but Mercury could be changed into Gold by 
Maturation ; the Principles of all other Metals being 
not pure Mercury, and the Abundance of heteroge- 
neous: Particles, and the ſmall Quantity of imperfect 
ones, which enter into their Compoſition, is confound- 
ed with, cannot be ated from it, by a Digeſtion. 
Mr. Chambers is pleaſed to ſuppoſe, that in the 
Maturation of Mercury, its Impurities being lighter 
than Mercury itſelf, if once purged of thoſe Impuri- 
ties, it could eaſily be changed into Gold; becauſe it 
would be then as heavy as Gold; but that's but a very 
frivolous Reaſon to aſſert the Poſſibility of that Tran/- 
f ® mutation z 
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ion 3 fince Weight is not the eſſential Quality 
— 2 of that perfect Metal z the Artiſt ſhould 
alſo find the Secret, to render the Mercury, thus freed 
of its Impurities, ductile and malleable, by making 


its Parts to have the fame Attraction, and cohere with. 


the ſame Force; which could ſcarce be perfected, 
fince it would be almoſt impoſſible to render Mercury 
25 free from Sulphur, as is Gold: But the moſt efſen- 
tial Quality is, that Mercury ſhould equal Gold in its 
Fixedneſs in the Fire, reſulting from the Homo- 
genity and Equality of its Parts, which all have 
equal Pores or Interſtices, through which the fiery 
Corpuſcles find an eaſy Paſſage, and therefore cannot 
haſten its Fuſion, with the ſame Facility, as that of 
leſs perfect Metals; where, through the Obliquity 
and unequal Poſition of their Pores, they meet with 
more Reſiſtance: I confirm this Sentiment by an un- 
deniable Fact, which happened in Holland, towards 
the Middle of the laſt Century. 
Longueille, a Frenchman, had found the Secret of 
that Metal, which, Mr. Chambers ſuppoſes, would be 
Gold ; nay, he had even carried it to a greater 
Pertection than Mr. Chambers ſeems to deſire, ſince, 
beſides the Weight, Longueilie's Metal had, in all 
Appearance, all the other Qualities of real Gold; 
till being put to the Crucible, its Pores being not in 
the ſame Poſition, nor at the ſame equal Diſtance, 
it evaporated into Smoak. This Longueille's Gold 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be any Thing elſe but a Pre- 
paration of Mercury, as preſcribed by Mr. Cham- 
bers. 
The Tranſmutetion of Metals, which is the third 
Method pretended to be uſed by the Alchymifts, ſhould 
be done, as they ſay, by melting them in the Fire, and 
caſting ſome Quantity of a Powder, called by them 
Poder of Projettion, unto the fuſed Matter, upon 
which the Fæces immediately retire, are votalized 
and burnt, and ſo carried off; and the reſt of the 
Maſs changed into pure Gold. But if ſuch Method 


be practicable, is what at all Times, and in all Ages, 
hath been much controverted. 


Cardan, and ſome others, will have the Tranſmut- 
ing other Metals into Gold, or Silver, utterly im- 
poſſible ; becauſe, ſay they, it being abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, that in ſuch Operations, thoſe Metals ſhould 
be calcined, they never can afterwards, be brought 
again to their priſtine Purity; beſides the Generation, 
required in ſuch Caſe, which is not the Work of Art, 
but of Nature. The ſame Authors even deny the 
Poſſibility of changing imperfect Metals into others 
the like imperfe& ; as Iron into Braſs, or Copper; 
and Lead into Tin. 

This Opinion ſquares very well with mine, for un- 
leſs an Ab Eyr could perſuade me, that in his Tranſ- 
mutation, he can perfectly imitate Nature in the For- 
mation of the Marcafite, in its Matrix; that his 
Atts can furniſh him with ſome infallible Rules, for 
the Direction of his Fire, whereby he can bring it to 
a Degree of Heat, equal to that of the Sun in thoſe 
Climates where Gold is formed ; hell, find me al- 
ways equally prepoſſeſſed with the ſame Incredulity and 
Obſtinacy. M. PEmery himſelf, ſhould have reſolved 
thoſe Difficulties, before he could have convinced 
me, that the Tranſmutation of Metals was poſſible, 
he ſhould have produced Examples to prove it; 
for if it is poſſible, why, after ſo aſſiduous an Appli- 
cation to it, and ſo much Labour, have we not been 
able to find it yet? Is Art leſs induſtrious in this, and 
more ſterile in Inventions, than it has been in an infi- 
nite Number of its Operations, in which it hath ſo 
well imitated, if not rivaled Nature herſelf? Why ſo 
many Directions and Rules in vain, and in all Ap- 
pearance, ſo juſt and ſo well calculated; though when 
reduced to Practice, they prove ineffectual ? 

An Alchymiſt would anſwer to this, that a great 
many Artiſts have conducted their grand Operation 


with ſuch Succeſs, as to bring it to that Criſis, that it 


wanted but a lucky Moment, to have it perfefted. 
That's almoſt ſuch a ridiculous Story, as was that of 
Froer Bacon's brazen Head. | 
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Time bad been, in which the monſtrous Prodigy 
could have appeared, if it had been minded, but that 
lucky Moment was ſo long a coming; and when come, 
did run with ſuch Velocity, that it was impoſſible to 
lay hald of it, | 

Likewiſe, Tra»/mutation had been effected, if the 
Artiſt had been more attentive z but for want of that 
Attention, the Operation hath miſcarried, and it muſt 
be begun a- new; and Sun T1L,e muſt be ſupplied with 
more Money, by ſome Tribulation or Ananias, who 
have been cozened of their Senſes, as well as of their 
Money, by the Impgftor z who, to give a greater No- 
tion of his pretended Capacity, expreſſes himſelf in 
a Dialect, which neither he, nor any Body elſe un- 
derſtand ; giving to their Metals a Name quite dif- 
ferent from that whereby they are known to the Na-. 
turaliſis; calling Gold, Sl; Silver, Luna; Iron, 
Mars ; Copper, Venus; Lead, Saturn, Sr. 

What's the more ſurprizing is, that ſome of thoſ 
Alchymiſts, not contented with ſearching what th 
call the Seed of Gold in leſs perfect $, 1 
for it in Mixts or Subſtances, where's the .leſs A 

arance it could be found, as in Plants, in he 

lood, Hairs, and even in the Excrements ; and 
28 it with as much Succeſs, as they do upon 
etals. 

Mr. Boyle, (let it be ſaid with all the Veneration I 
have for his profound Knowledge and Experience) 
ſeems to have been of that Qpinion, and would have us 
believe, that even Rain Water is not deprived of 
that valuable Seed, ſince he aſſures us, in his Scept. 
Chymift, That Rain Water being diſtilled and redi- 
ſtilled, that is co ſay, if we ſpeak the Language of 
the Alchymiſts, after a great Number of Cobobations, 
which he computes at 200, did leave at the Bottom 
of the Alembick, a conſiderable Quantity of white 
Chalk, or Earth; and that more plentifully in the 
latter Diſtillations, than in the former z which Chalk 
he leaves us to judge, could be changed into Gold ; 
perhaps with the Help of the — Powder of © 
Projection. + | 

But what is that Powder of Projefion, that great 
Arcanum, capable to produce ſo extraordinary a Mu- 
— Whence does it come? And how does it 

Aſk in Alclymiſt, what is Powder of Projettion ; 
and he'll anſwer, that Powder of Projection is Powder 
of Praj ed ion, i. e. a Powder which hath the Power 
of changing any imperfect Metal, into a more perfect 
one, by the Admixture of a little Quantity thereof 
If you want a more explicit Definition, you muſt make 
it yourſelf, or be contented with this, ſince the 
greateſt Arii/ts have not been yet capable to expreſs 
themſelves in Terms more ſignificative or ſatisfac- 


tory. 

They would be as much puzzled to trace the Origin 
of that Powder, as to find out its firſt Inventors; as 
for the Manner it operates, it is as well a Secret to 
themſelves, as to any Body elſe; and it may be as 
ſkilfully prepared by a Perſon who hath never ſtu- 
died the Hermetick Art, as by one, who, all his 
Life-time, hath been buried in the Aſhes of a Fur- 
nace, and produce the ſame Effects. 

This Art, however, is not equally contemptible 
in all its Branches : fince we know by Experience, 
that ſome Artiſts have found, by an aſſiduous and in- 
defatigable Labour, if not the Secret of the Tranſ- 
mutation of Metals; ſome others, which from Time 
to Time have proved very beneficial to Mankind, as 
ſome general Remedies, which they have dignified 
by the Title of Univerſal Medicine; and ſometimes 
called the Grand Elixir, which cure all Diſeaſes. 


That Elixir, in the Opinion of the Alchymiſts, coin- 


cides with the Philoſophers Stone, ſo what will make 
Gold will alſo cure all Diſeaſes. 
Kircher aſſures us, that the antient Egyptians had 
a very good Notion of that Elixir, which for its 
Subtility and Perfection, they called Heaven; and 
which they uſed to draw from the hardeſt and moſt 
precious Subſtances. This he takes to be that ad- 
* mirable 
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mirable and celeſtial Water, capable of removing 
all Diſeaſes. | 

A great many ſince, have pretended to be Maſters 
of that ineſtimable Secret; in lieu whereof, they have 
made Uſe of ſome poiſonous Medicine, the Product 
of their vitiated Imagination, which ſeemed to have 
been found, out for the entire Extirpation of human 
Race; or which they have found, perhaps, in ſome 
old Books of Receipts, and which they adminiſter 
without Experience or Skill : All Nations and Coun- 
tries have been peſtered with thoſe [mpoſtors, Quacks, 
and Charlatans, England not excepted z which, at 
this preſent Time, ſees its Inhabitants flock to one of 
them, who, through an unexpected Succeſs, in the 
Diſtribution of a certain Naſtrum, he hath pirated 
ſomewhere, and which he' adminiſters as a Grand 
Elixir, without Skill or Knowledge, for all Diſeaſes, 
hath acquired a Reputation, which his too frequent 
Murders ſhould have Tarniſhed; if the too great 
Credulity, and ridiculous Infatuation of the Yulzar, 
was not a ſecond Nature, ſeldom to be conquered, 
even by the cleareſt. Demonſtration, or Evidence. 
The ſpecious Pretext of a Chriſtian Charity, ſerves, 
often, in thoſe Occaſions, to ſtrengthen the Rabble in 
their Obſtinacy : And a Charletan is never blamed 
for killing his Patients Gratis. 

I have known an Emperick, of a quite different 
Character, who having found himſelf, by a ſerious 
and continual Application to Alchymy, an Elixir, 
which he called the Tinfure of Gold, uſed to admi- 
niſter it with a great deal of Skill and Judgment, 
and ſurprizing Succeſs z for we cannot deny the Poſ- 
ſibility of finding ſuch Secret, which could cure all 
Diſeaſes; and which we will prove, when we treat 
of Medicine in general. 

Chymiftry and Pharmacy are indebted to Alchymy, 
for many other uſeful Diſcoveries of that Kind; ſo 
that the Hermetick Art hath not been always oppreſſive 
to the Commonwealth; eſpecially when practiſed with 
Skill and Judgment; for if the Ariif miſs finding 
what he was looking for, he often diſcovers in that 
Reſearch, what is more advantageous to Society, 
than the Tranſmutation of Metals, a Specifick, which 
cures effectually, and ſooner, a Chronick, or ſome 
other dangerous Malady, than a Galenical, or other 
Preparations, uſed by our Anceſtors, when we had but a 
confuſed Idea of Alchymy, and is preferable to a Secret, 
which once found, would only ſerve to foment and 
flatter one of our moſt criminal Paſſions, Avarice. 

Some of the Juggling Alchymiſts, when they have 
kept their Bubbles, long in Suſpence, and in the Ex- 
pectation of ſeeing every Day the Accompliſhment 
of their Wiſhes z conſcious that their Impoſture muſt 
be diſcovered at laſt, by the Miſcarriage of their 
Project, and afraid of the dangerous Conſequences 
ſuch Miſcarriage may be attended with, leave the 
Philoſophers Stone, where it hath been ſo long hid- 
den; and flatter their Dupes, with the Hope of an- 
other Diſcovery, which they promiſe will prove as 
beneficial to the Society, - as the Tran/mutation of 
Metals. | 

One of thoſe Impoſtors made a very good Uſe of 
that ſpecious Pretext, towards the Beginning of the 
late Queen Anne's Reign, to extricate himſelf out of 
the Labyrinth he had entered into; finding that he 
could wear the Maſk no longer, and that his Impo- 
ſture was on the Point of being diſcovered, excuſed 
himſelf to thoſe who had ſet him to work, on his 
having miſſed the lucky Moment, in which the grand 
Operation was to have been perfected; but that if 
they would continue to encourage kim, he had found 
a Secret in his Reſearch of the Philoſopher's Stone, 
which would make a Compenſation for their paſt 
Expences, and which was the making of Gun-powder 
out of human Excrements, far preferable to that 


made of common Salt petre. The Projectors, who 
had already more than a ſufficient Reaſon to ſuſpe& 
the Truth of all he could ſay, even the moſt plauſi- 
ble; loth, however, to have ſunk ſo much Money to 


no Purpole, approved alſo this ſecond Scheme; and 
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the Artiſt having contracted with the moſt conſiders 
ble of his Brethren, the Gold finders of the City of 
London, and its Suburbsz took a Houſe at Hammer- 
ſmith, and went chearfully ro work, though not quite 
to the Satisfaction of his Neighbours, who often com- 
plained of him as a publick Nuſance; but however, 
he found himſelf at laſt, in a Capacity of performing 
his new Covenant, and ſent to the Tower a Tux of 
Gun-powder of his Invention, Which, in Fact, was 
very good; with this ſmall Difference, only, that it 
coſt a great deal more than the common Gun-powder, 
and would not defray the Expences the Undertakers 
had been at for the making it: Therefore the too ſkil- 
ful Artiſt was diſmiſſed, | 

The laſt Object of Alchyny, is to find out an Uni- 
verſal Diſſolvent, which they call Alktabeft, whereby 
they pretend to reſolve all Bodies into their firſt Mat- 
ter, Water alone excepted. is 

*Fis the real Opinion of Paracelſus, and Van Hel- 
mont, that there is a certain Fluid in Nature, 'capable 
to reduce all ſublunary Bodies, as well homogeneous, 
as mixed, into their firſt Principle, or original Mat- 
ter they are compoſed of; or into an uniform, 
equal, and potable Liquor, that will unite with 
Water, and the Juices of our Bodies, yet retain its 


ſeminal Virtues; and if mixed with itſelf again, 


thereby be converted into pure elementary Water.— 
Whence they imagine, it would at length reduce all 
Things into Water, 

Van Helmont proteſting that he was himſelf Maſter 
of that noble Menſtruum, hath excited the Curiofity 
of all the ſucceeding Alchymiſts, in the Purſuit of it. 
Mr. Boyle had conceived ſo advantageous an Opinion 
of it, on the ſingle Report of Helmont, that he is 
pleaſed to aſſure. us, that had he ever been ſo happy 
as to find it, he had preferred it to the Philoſophers 
Stone; ſo would I, ſince there is not ſo great an Ab- 
ſurdity in the Notion of an univerſal Eu, that re- 
ſolves all Bodies into their Ens genial, by freeing 
them of the heterogeneous Particles they were wrapt 
in, and thereby reſtore them to their priſtine Liberty 
of directing themſelves, as there is to believe, that at 
the ſame Inſtant they are thus freed, they acquire an- 
other Form, without the Allowance of the leaſt Mo- 
ment for a new Direction. | 5 

No Queſtion, but all Bodies ariſe originally from a 
firſt Matter, which was once in a fluid Form, whoſe 
Particles, by the continual Agitation and N RY 
of the Amoſpbere, the Diverſity of their Figures, 
and the occult Quality, which direct them to their 
different Poles, have been concatenated together, for 
the Formation of thoſe different Bodies. is 

Pantaleon, Philalethes, Tachenius, Ludovicus, Cc. 
have left us ſeveral Treatiſes on the Subject of the 
ALK AR EST, Which they thought worthy their moſt 
ſerious Application. | | 

Paracelſus, if we believe Helmont, was the firſt In- 
ventor of the Term Alkabeſt; in Fact, we don't find 
it before his Time, in any other Author; Paracelſus 
himſelf hath mentioned it but once, and that in his 
ſecond Book de viribus membrorum.—Eſt etiam Ar- 
KAHEST Liquor, (ſays he, treating of the Liver) 
magnum bepatis conſervandi, & confortandi, Cc. 

There is, alſo, the wg 578 Alkabeſt, of great 
% Efficacy in preſerving the Liver; as alſo in curing 
« hydropical, and all other Diſeaſes, ariſing from 
«© Diſorders of that Part. If it have once conquered 
&© its like, it becomes ſuperior to all other hepatick 
% Medicinesz and though the Liver itſelf were 
„ broken and diſſolved, this Medicine ſhould ſup- 
“ ply its Place.“ Though, begging Mr. Paracel- 
ſus's Pardon, I would not be forced to make the Ex- 

riment: For he may as well tell me, that his A 
kabeſt would reſtore a dead Man to Life; which is 
more than 'our modern Helmont, Ward, hath pre- 
tended yet. | x; 
From the common Practice of Paracelſus, to tranſ- 
poſe the Letters of his Words, as when he writes Suſ- 


tratar, for Tartar; for Nitrum, Mutrim, Sc. ſome 


Authors imagine that his At abeſt is formed of 
* | eſt, 


eft, ind conſequently, was nothing elſe but the 
alkaline Salt of Tartar volatilized. Glauber ſeems to 
be of that Opinion. wi 
nan Word Algeiſt, wholly ſpirituous and volatile. 
Others take it from Sali. geiſt, which ſignifies Spirit 
of Salt; in Fact, Spirit of Salt was the great Men- 
firuum Paracelſus uſed on moſt Occaſions. ——The 
Commentator of Paracel/us, who gives a Latin Edi- 
tion of his Works at Delft, aſſures us, that the A- 
kabeſt was a Mercury converted into a Spirit. 
Zwelfer judged it to be a Spirit of Vinegar from Ver- 
digreaſe, — And Starkey thought he diſcovered it in 
his Soap. The elder Helmont mentions the Alka- 
be by the compound Name of Jgnis-aqua, Fire- 


Others will have it the Ger- 
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water; from its Property of conſuming all Things, 
and on Account of its liquid Form,——He alſo in-' 


ticles it, Summum & feliciſimum omnium Salium, the 
<« higheſt and moſt ſucceſsful among Salts; which 
% having obtained the ſupreme Degree of Simplicity, 
Purity and Subtility, alone enjoys the Faculty of 
remaining unchanged, and unimpaired by the Subject 
it works upon, and of diſſolving the moſt ſtubborn 
and untractable Bodies; as Stones, Gems, Glaſs, 
Earth, Sulphur, Metals, Sc. into real Salt, equal 
in Weight to the Matter diflolved ; and this with as 
4 much Eaſe, as hot Water diſſolves Snow. 
66 This Salt, continues he, by being ſeveral Times 
© cohobated with Paracelſus's Sal circulatum, loſes all 
« its Fixedneſs; and at length becomes an inſipid 
„Water, equal in Quantity to the Salt it was made 
from.“ ny *: | | eh 
From thence we may eaſily draw this Inference, 
that Paracelſus, as well as Yan Helmont, took Water 
for the univerſal Inſtrument of. Chymiſtry and Philo- 
ſopby ; and Earth for the unchangeable Ba of all 
Things; that Fire was deſigned” as their efficient 
Cauſe ; that ſeminal Impreſſions were lodged in the 
Mechaniſm of Earth; and that Water, by diſſolving 
and fermenting with the Earth, as it does by Means 
of Fire, brings every Thing forth; whence original- 
ly proceed the: animal, vegetable and mineral King- 
doms. . Even Man himſelf being thus originally cre- 
ated 3 and as eaſily diſſolved into his Ens Primum, as 
to his natural Subſtance, abſtracted from his ſpiritual 
one, which, though created, cannot return into his 
En, Primum, otherwiſe than by his ſtrict Re-union to 
him. | 

The Altabeſt operates in the five following Ways. 

1. The Subject, expoſed to its Operation, is convert- 
ed into its three Principles, Salt, Sulphur, and Mer- 
cury; afterwards into Salt alone, which then becomes 
volatile; and at length is wholly turned into an inſi- 
pid Water. The Manner of Application is by 
touching the Body propoſed to be diſſolved, ex. gr. 
Gold, Mercury, Sand, or the like, once or- twice 
with the pretended A/kabeft ; and if the Liquor be 
genuine, the Body will be converted into its own 
Quantity of Salt. 2 3 

2. It does not deſtroy the ſeminal Virtues of the 
Bodies diſſolved thereby.— Thus Gold, by its Action, 
is reduced to a Salt of Gold. —Antimony to a Salt 
of Antimony; Saffron to a Salt of Saffron, Fc. of 
the ſame ſeminal Virtues, or Character, with the ori- 
ginal Concrete, — By ſeminal Virtues, Helmont un- 
derſtands thoſe Virtues which depend upon the Struc- 
ture or Mechaniſm of a Body, and makes it what it 
is, Hence an actual and genuine aurum potabile, 
might; readily be gained by the Alkabeft, as convert- 
ing the whole Body of Gold into Salt, retaining its 
ſeminal Virtues, and being withal ſoluble in Water. 

3. Whatever it diſſolves, may be rendered volatile 
by a Sand- heat : and if after-volatilizing the Solvend, 
it be diſtilled therefrom, the Body is left pure inſi pid 
Water equal in Quantity to its Original ſelf, but de- 
prived of its ſeminal Virtues—Thus if Gold be 
diſſolved by the Alkabeft, the Metal firft becomes 
Salt, which is potable Gold; but when the Menſtruum 
by a farther Application of Fire is diſſolved there- 
from, it is left mere elementary Water, whence ic 
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27 
appears, that pure Water is the laſt Production or Ef. 
fect of the Atabeſt. Hu 2 

4. It ſuffers no Change or Diminution by diſſolv- 
ing the Bodies it works on, and therefore ſuſtains 
no Re- action from them, being the only immutable 
Menſtruum in Nature. . ohne 

5. It is incapable of Mixture, and therefore 're- 
mains free from Fermentation, and Putrefaction 3 
coming off as pure from the Body it hath diffolved, 
as when firſt put thereon, without leaving the leaſt- 
Foulneſs behind. 2 | 

Theſe are the Properties attributed to the Atabeſt, 
if ever by an unexpected good Luck, ſome Artiſt 
was to diſcover a Diſſolvent of that Kind which, 
though poſſible, is however hidden yet, ſome where, 
with the Philoſophers Stone, ſince the Commentator 
of Paracelſus, and Van Helmont, don't appear to be 
very well convinced, that Paracelſus was Maſter of a 
real and true Alkabeft z the one pretending that it 
was ſome mercurial Preparation, and, the other, no- 
thing elſe but the Spirit of Salt, which laſt, though 
we are Maſters of, cannot produce thoſe ſurprizing 
Effects attributed to the Aſkabgf. 19-4 IE 201 

Some Authors pretend, but upon what Foundation 
I know not, that Alchymy is as antient as the World; 
that Adam was the firſt Alchymiſt, as well as our firſt 
Parent; but how he acquired that profound Know- 
ledge, if by Infufion, or by eating the prohibited 
Fruit, or after his Expulſion from the Garden, or by 
being condemned to get a Livelihood' by the Sweat 
of his Brows, he thought he could never better obey- - 
that Order, than by looking after what was not to 
be found, or poring over an Alembick or a Crucible, 
is what Moſes has kept a Secret, ! 

It is true, that almoſt all the Philoſophers agree, 
that Adam, from the 'firſt Inſtant of his Creation, 
had the Philoſophy by Infuſion; i. e. that he had a 
2 of all he was to know as a perfect 

an; and of all that could contribute towards his 
temporal Felicity, till his divine Creator would be 
pleaſed to have it changed into an eternal one: But 
as that Knowledge was not without ſome Limitation 
(elſe the Serpent had not tempted Eve with the Pro- 
miſe of a more extenſive one) and that he knew no- 
thing, then, which could have excited the Tumult 
of his Paſſions, it is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
Adam had the leaſt Tincture of Alchymy, which 
owes its firſt Origin to Covetenſneſs, a Paſſion ca- 
pable to diſturb the Tranquillity of Adam's Mind, 
and which had not been known in the Garden of 
Eden. | | | 

' Adam might have had, perhaps, ſome general 
Notion of Gold, but then he could not have conſi- 
dered it otherwiſe than as an Excrement of Nature, 
of no Utility or Service to him. What Uſe could 
he have made of it? Not to gain the Reſpect of his 
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fellow Creatures; ſince he was then the only Man 


upon Earth, feared and reſpected by all other Crea- 
tures of an inferior Rank. To purchaſe Eſtates ? He 
was then ſole Poſſeſſor, Sovereign, and abſolute Ma- 
ſter of the whole World. To adorn himfelf, or his 
Wife Eve, embelliſh his Palaces, &c? They both 
knew, in thoſe fortunate Days, no greater Ornament 
than that of their Innocency. They had then, all 
they could wiſh for, without Pains, Trouble, or Ia- 
quietude, and could have wiſhed for nothing elſe. 
Beſides, if Adam had wanted Gold, he muſt have 
known where to find it, without having Recourſe to 
laborious Reſearches, which his profound Know- 
ledge could have told him were vain and fruitleſs, 
But Adam, perhaps, became, or rather turned Al- 
chymiſt, after his Underſtanding had been darkened, 
and his Senſes depraved by his Sin, which would be 
the more plauſible; though we don't find in Holy 
Writ, that any of 'the antient Patriarchs, had the 
leaſt Knowledge of Metals, before Tubal- Cain. 
If "Moſes be the Triſmegiſftus of the Antients, he 
might have been an Alchymiſt ; for if any Body hath 
ever been Maſter of the Philoſopher's Stone, Rn 5 
i mut; 
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muſt; where could he have found elſe, that immenſe 
Quantity of Gold the 1/raelites were — of in 
the Deſart ? For it is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that it 
roſe from the Spoils of the Egyptians, who could 
never have been perſuaded to lend ſo much Wealth, 
on the ſingle Pretence of a Feaſt z beſides, we don't 
ſee that they had then, ſo advantageous an Opinion 
of the Probity of the Hebrews, who could never have 
borrowed on that Occaſion, but of the few Friends 
they had in Egypt. | 
All this is but a mere Suppoſition confirmed by no 
Authority whatever; fince we don't find any antient 
Poet, Philoſopher, or Phyſician, from Homer, till 400 
Years after Chriſt, mentioning any ſuch Thing as A 
chymy, whoſe Name, therefore, is not of ſo antient 
ſtanding as pretended. The firſt Author who 
ſpeaks of making Gold, is Zoſimus, the Panopolite, 
who lived towards the Beginning of the fifth Cen- 
tury, and has an expreſs Treatiſe of the divine Art of 
making Gold and Silber, ſtill extant in Manuſcript in 
the King of France's Library. The next is Mneas 
Gazeus, another Greek Writer towards the Cloſe of 
the ſame Century, in whom we have the following 
Paſſage, ** Such as are ſkilled in the Ways of Na- 
<« ture, can take Silver and Tin, and changing their 
« Nature, turn them into Gold.“ The ſame Writer 
tells us, He was wont to ſtile himſelf Gold-melter, 
% and Chymiſt.“ Hence we may gather, there 
was ſome ſuch Art in that Age; but as neither of 
theſe Authors relate how long it had been known be- 
fore, their Teſtimony will not carry us back beyond 
the Age wherein they lived; contrary to Suidas's O- 
inion, who will have the Secret of the Philoſopher's 
one couched in the Fable of the Argonauts. 
Neither do we find any earlier or plainer Traces of 
the univerſal Medicine: Not a Syllable of any ſuch 
Thing in all the Phyſicians and Naturaliſts, from 
Moſes to Geber the Arab, who is ſuppoſed to have 
lived in the ſeventh Century. That Author in one 
of his Works, intituled the Philoſopher”s Stone, men- 
tions a Medicine which cures all Lepras.“ Some 
other Authors ſuppoſe, that this Paſſage has given the 
firſt Hint of the Matter; though Geber himſelf, 
perhaps, meant no ſuch Thing : For by attending to 
the Arabic Style, and Diction of this Author, which 
abounds in Allegory, it appears very probable, that 
by Man he means Gold; and by Lepras, or Diſeaſes, 
the other Metals, which are all impure in Compa- 
riſon of Gold, 
Suidas accounts for this total Silence of Authors, 
in Reſpect of Alchymy, by obſerving, that Dioclefian 
rocured all the Books of the antient Egyptians to 
be burnt ; and that in thoſe all the great Myſteries of 
Chymiſtry were contained. Conringius calls this 
Hiſtory in Queſtion, and aſks how Suidas, who lived 
but five hundred Years before us, ſhould know what 
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mentioned; ſome even pretend that his Royal High- 


had happened eight hundred Years before him? To 
which Borrichius anſwers, that he had learnt. it of 
Endemus, Helladius, Zozimus, Pamphilus, Sc. 

Kircber aſſures us, that the Theory of the Philoſo- 
pher's Stone, is delivered at large in the Tables of 
Hermes; and that the antient Egypiians were not ig- 
norant of the Art, but declined to proſecute it. 
They had no Need to tranſmute Gold, they had 
Ways of ſeparating it from all Kind of Bodies from 
the very Mud of the Nile, and Stones of all Kinds. 
But he adds, that theſe Secrets were never wrote down 
or made publick ; but confined to the Royal Family, 
and handed down traditionally from Father to Son. 

The Chief Point advanced by Borricbhius, and on 
which he ſeems to lay the greateſt Streſs, is the At- 
tempt of Caligula, mentioned by Pliny, for procur- 
ing Gold by Diſtillation, from Orpiment; but this, 
it may be obſerved, makes very lictle for that Author's 
Pretenſions; there being no Tranſmutation, no Hint 
of any Philoſopher's Stone, but. only a little Gold 
extracted or ſeparated from the Mineral. | 

The principal Authors in Alchymy,. are Geber, Rip- 
ley, Lally, Jobn and Iſaac Hollandus, Bafil Valentine, 
Paracelſus, Van Zuchten, Sendivogius, &c.. 

Towards the Beginning of this Century, and under 
the Reign of the late King Lewis XIV, two famous 
Alchymiſts, both Capuchins Fryers, appeared in France, 
—.— by that great King, who took them into his 

ace of the Lowvre, from whence they have been cal - 
led fince, the Capuchins du Louvre, and had a mag- 
nificent Laboratory erected for them, where they 
uſed to work, not in the Reſearch of the Philoſo- 
her's Stone, but for the Diſcovery of an univerſal 
Medicine, which could cure all Diſeaſes, in which 
they ſucceeded ſo far, as to be Maſters of ſeveral ex- 
cellent Remedies, which ſince have proved very bene- 
ficial to Mankind. - - 

The late Regent of France, the Duke of Orleans, 
if we believe the common Report, had a very advan- 
tageous Opinion of Alchymy, and as good a Notion of 
that Art, as any of the moſt famous ones heretofore 
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neſs had been himſelf a very ſkilful Artiſt z which, 
conſidering he was a Prince of a very profound Know- 
ledge, and vaſt Capacity, could help to diſſipate ſome 
of my former Prejudices againſt A/chymy, TRY 

The late King of Sweden, Charles XII. thought 
alſo che Tranſmutation poſſible z though his Majeſty 
refuled the granting his gracious Pardon to a Perſon, 
who proffered, on that Condition, to render Charles 
Maſter of that Secret, at that Time on his Expedi- 
tion in Saxony; which being reported to Auguſtus II. 
anſwered, ** That the King of Sweden had no Need 


of the Philoſopher's Stone, ſince he had found it 
« in Saxony.“ | | 
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LGEBRA, is a peculiar Kind of Arithmetic, 
LN which takes the Quantity ſought, whether it 
be a Number, or a Line, or any other Quantity, as 
if it were granted z and by Means of one or more 
Quantities given, proceeds by Conſequence, till the 
Quantity, at firſt only ſuppoſed to be known, is 
found to be equal to ſome Quantitity or Quantities 
9 e are certainly known, and conſequently it ſelf 
is known, 


| 5 is of two Kinds, Numeral, and Li- 
teral. | 
 NumMERaL, or vulgar Algebra, is that of the An- 
tients, which had only Place .in the Reſolution of 
Aritbmetical Queſtions. In this, the Quantity 
ſought is repreſented by ſome Letter or Character; 
bur all the given Quantities are expreſſed by Num- 
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LiTERAL, or ſpecious Agebra, or the new A- 
gebra, is that wherein the given known Quantities, 
as well as the unknown, are all expreſſed, or repre- 
ſented by their Species, or Letters of the Alphabet. 

This eaſes the Memory and Imagination of a 
vaſt Streſs, required to keep ſeveral Matters neceſſary 
for the Diſcovery of the Truth in Hand, preſent to 
the Mind. | | | 
 Specious Algebra is not like the Numeral, confined 
to certain Kind of Problems, but ſerves univerſally, 
for the Inveſtigation of Theorems, as well as the Solu- 
tion and Demonſtration of all Kinds of Problems. 

Theorem is a ſpeculative Propofition, deduced from 
ſeveral Definitions compared together. Thus if a 
Triangle be compared with a Parallelogram, ftand- 
ing on the ſame Baſe, and of the ſame Attitude, 
partly from their immediate Definitions, and pardy 
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from other of their Properties already determined, it 
is inferred that the Parallelogram is double the Tri- 
angle, that Propoſition is a Theorem. >. 

There are two Things to be chiefly regarded in 
every Theorem, vix. the Propoſition and the Demon- 
tration : In the: firſt is expreſſed what agrees to ſome 
certain Thing, under certain Conditions, and what 
does not. ln the latter the Reaſons are laid down, 
by which the Underſtanding comes to conceive that 
it does not agree thereto. 

Theorems are of various Kinds, Univerſal, Particu- 
lar, Negative, Local, Plain, Solid, Reciprocal, &c. 

Univerſal TuzoREM,' is that which extends to any 
Quantity without Reſtriction, univerſally. As this, 
that the Rectangle of the Sum, and Difference of 
any two Quantities, is equal to the Difference of their 
Squares, 

Particular THEOREM, is that which extends to 
any particular Quantity. As this; in an <quilateral 
right-lined Triangle, each of the Angles is ſixty De- 

rees. 

J Negative TuzoRE M, is that which expre ſſes the Im- 
poſſibility of any Aſſertion. As that the Sum of two 
biquadrate Numbers cannot make a ſquare Number. 

Local Tü RBOREM, is that which relates to a Sur- 
face. As, that Triangles of the ſame Bale and Al- 
titude are equal. 

Plane TyHetoREM, is that which relates to a recti- 
linear Surface, or to one terminated by the Circum- 
ference of a Circle. As, that all Angles in the 
ſame Segment of a Circle, are equal. 

Solid THEOREM, is that which conſiders a Space 
"terminated by a ſolid Line, that is, by any of the 
three conic Sections. — ex. gr. this; that if a right 
Line cut two aſymptotic Parabola's, its two Parts, ter- 
minated by them, fhall be equal. 

Reciprocal ThtoREM, is one whoſe Converſe is 
true. As that if a Triangle have two equal Sides, 
it muſt have two equal Angles: The Converſe of 
which is likewiſe true, that it it have two equal An- 
gles, it muſt have two equal Sides. 

The Letters uſed in Algebra, do each ſeparately re- 
preſent either Lines or Numbers, as the Problem is 
Arithmetical or Geometrical, and together they repre- 
ſent Planes, Solids, and Powers more or leſs high, 
as the Letters are in a greater or leſs Number. 
For Inſtance, if there be two Letters, a 5, they re- 
preſent a Rectangle, whoſe two Sides are expreſſed, 
one by the Letter a, and the other by , ſo that by 
their mutual Multiplication, they. produce the Plane 
ab, Where the — Letter is repeated twice, as 
aa, they denote a Square; three Letters, a, 6, c, re- 
preſent a Solid, or a rectangled Parallelepepid, whoſe 
three Dimenſions are expreſſed by the three Letters 
a, ö, c, the Length by a, the Breadth by 3, and the 
Depth by c, ſo that by their mutual Multiplication, 
they produce the Solid a, 6, c. 

The Pow x in Algebra, is the Produce of a Num- 
ber, or other Quantity, multiplied into itſelf. 

The Moderns, after Des Cartes, are contented to 
diſtinguiſh moſt of their Powers by the Exponents; 
as, firſt, ſecond, third, Gc. | 

The particular Names of the ſeveral Powers, were 
introduced by the. Arabs; viz. Square, Cube, Qua- 
drato quadratum, or Biquadrate, Surdeſolid, Square of 
the Cube, ſecond Surdeſolid, Quadrato quadrato quadra- 
tum, Cube of the Cube, Square of the Surdeſolid, third 
Surdeſolid, c. 7 

The Names given by Diophantus, followed by 
Vieta and Oughtred, are, the Side or Root, Square, 
Cube, Quadrato-quadratum, Quadrato-cubus, Cuba- 
cubus, Quadrato-quadrato-cubus, Quadrato- cubo- cubus, 
Cubo-cubo- cubus, c. | 

The Characters wherewith the ſeveral Powers are 
denoted, - both in. the Arabic and Cartefian Notation, 
are as follow ; | | 


2 4 8 16 32 64 128 256 512 1024 
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Hence to raiſe a Quantity to a given Power, or 
Dignity, is the ſame as to find the Factum ariſing 
upon its being multiplied a given Number of Times 
into itſelf: e. gr, to raiſe 2 to the 3d Power, is the 
ſame as to find the Factum 8; whoſe Factors are 
2, 2, 2. 33 | | 03.4 — 
Powers of the ſame Degree, are to one another in 
the Ratio of the Roots as manifold as their Exponent 
contains Units: Thus Squares are in a duplicate Ratio; 
Cubes in a triplicate Ratio; Quadrato quadrata, or 
fourth Powers in a quadruple Ratio. - 
The Powers of proportional Quantities, are alſo 
proportional to one another. ory 4 | 
From a given Power to extraft the Roos or Side, is 
the ſame as to find a Number, e. gr. 2. Which multi- 
plied any Number of Times, e. gr. twice, produces 
the given Power, e. gr. the zd Power, or 8. | 
To multiply or divide any Power by another of the 
ſame Root, 1. For Multiplication, add the Expo- 
nents of the Factors; the Sum is the Exponent of the 
Factum thus: | 


be." x3 ym ym am n 
Fators J 5. _— 3 1 
Prod. a7 y'm y an rr 


2. For Diviſion, ſubtract the Exponent of the 
Power of the Diviſor, from the Exponent of the Di- 
vidend ; the Remainder is the Exponent of the Quo- 
tient. Thus | | 


Divid. x? 


x7 
* ( 


M. de la Hire gives us a very odd Property com- 
mon to all Powers. M. Carre had obſerved with re- 
gard to the Number 6, that all the natural cubic 
Numbers, 8, 27, 64, 125, whoſe Root is leſs than 6, 
being divided by 6, the Remainder of the Diviſion, 
is the Root itſelf; and if we go further, 216, the 
Cube of 6, being divided by 6, leaves no Remainder z 
but the Diviſor 6, is itſelf the Root. Again, 343, the 
Cube of 7, being divided by 6, leaves 1; which, 
added to the Diviſor 6, makes 7 the Root, Se. | 
MM. de la Hire, on conſideriag this, has found that 
all Numbers, raiſed to any Power whatever, have 
Diviſors, which have the ſame Effect with Regard 
thereto, that 6 has with Regard to cubic Numbers. 

For the finding of theſe Diviſors, he diſcovered 
the following general Rules. | 

If the e of the Power of a Number be 
even; i. e. if the Number be raiſed to the 2d, 4th, 
6th, Power, Sc. it muſt be divided by 2; the Re- 
mainder of the Diviſion, in Caſe there be any, added 
to 2, or toa Multiple of 2, gives the Root of this 
Number, correſponding to its Power, i. e. the 2d, 
6th, Sc. Root. | | 

If the Exponent of the Power be an uneven Num- 
ber; i. e. if the Number be raiſed to the 3d, 5th, 
7th Power, the Double of that Exponent will be the 
Diviſor, which has the Property mentioned. | 

Thus is it found in 6, Double of 3, the Exponent 
of the Power of all the Cubes. Thus, alſo 10 is 
the Diviſor of all Numbers raiſed to the 5th. Power, 
Se. 

Root in AL ERA, denotes a Quantity which is 
multiplied by itſelf z or a Quantity conſidered as the 
Baſis or Foundation of a higher Power. | 

Thus if any Number, as 2, be multiplied by itſelf, 
the Product 4 is called the Square, or ſecond Power 
of 2;——and 2 itſelf, with Regard to that Power, 
1 the Root; or, particularly, the /quare Root 
of 4. | 

Since as Unity is to the ſquare Root, ſo is the Root 
to the Square; the Root is a mean Proportional be- 
tween Unity and the Square — Thus, 1:2::0:4. 

If a Square Number, as 4, be multiplied by its 
Root a, the Product 8 is called the Cube, or third 
Power 1 23 and with Reſpect to this cubic * 
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8, the Number 2 is called Root; as particularly the and alſo by uniting into one Sum, thoſe that can be 


Cube Root. 
Since as Unity is to the Root, ſo is the Root to the 


Square; and as Unity is to the Root, ſo is the Square 
to the Cube, the Root will be to the Square, as the 
Square to the Cube, i. e. Unity, the Root, the Square, 
and the Cube, are in continual Proportion: Thus, 
1:2124:8. And the cube Root is the firſt of the two 
mean Proportionals between Unity and the Cube. 

To extract the RooT, out of a given Number, 
or Power, as 8, is the ſame Thing as to find a Num- 
ber, as 2, which being multiplied by itſelf a certain 
Number of Times, v. gr. twice, produces the given 
Number, 8. 

A Root, whether ſquare or cubick, or of any 
higher Power; if it conſiſts of two Parts, is called 
a binomial Root, or ſimply a Binomial; as 24, or 
20 + 4. If it conſiſts of three, a Trinomial ; as 245, 
240+ 5. Or 100+ 140 + f. If of more than three, 
it is called Multinomial ; as 2456, or 2450 +6, or 
_ + 56, or 2000 + 456, or 2000-+ 400 + 50 


Roor ef an Equation, denotes the Value of the 
unknown Ls in an Equation, 

Thus if the Equation be @* + #* = , the Root of 
the Equatian is the ſquare Root of a, and that of 5; 
expreſſed thus / (a* ＋ .) | 

Real Root — If the Value of x be poſitive, i. e. if 
x be a poſitive Quantity ; e. gr. «„ r, the Root is 
Called a real or true Root. | 


Falſe Root, If the Value of x be Negative, e. gr. 


x =— g. the Root is ſaid to be falſe. 

Pos1T1ve Quantity, in Algebra, is a real, or affir- 
mative Quantity; or a Quantity greater than no- 
thing; thus called, in Oppoſition to a privative 
or negative Quantity, which is leſs than nothing, 
Poſitive Quantities, are deſigned by the Character 
* pop to them, or ſuppoſed to be prefixed. 

EGATIVE Quantities, in Algebra, thoſe affected 
with the Sign —— and which are ſuppoſed to be leſs 
than nothing. 

RepucTtion of Equations, in Algebra, is the 
clearing them from all ſuperfluous Quantities, bring- 
ing down the Quantities to their loweſt Terms, and 
ſeparating the known Quantities from the unknown ; 
till, at length, only the unknown Quantity is found 
on one Side, and known ones on the other. 

The Reduction of an Equation is the laſt Part of the 
Reſolution of the Problem. 

The End of all algebraical Operations, is to have 


the unknawn Letter alone in one Member of the 


Equation; and in the other all the known Letters, 
without any Mixture of the unknown; for in this 
Caſe, it is evident the Value of the unknown Quan- 
tity is found. | 

This Reduction is effected by adding the Quanti, 
ties ſubtracted; ſubtrafting thoſe added ; multiply- 
ing thoſe divided, and dividing thoſe multiplied ; 
extracting the Root out of Powers, and railing Roots 
to Powers, ſo as ſtill to preſerve an Equality, this 
ſuffices for the Reduction of ſimple Equations; but for 
higher Equations, the Proceſs is leſs obvious. 

From the Manner wherein Powers are formed, it 
is evident, that as the unknown Letter is raiſed to a 
higher Power, it will be found, in its lower Powers, 
mixed and combined ſo many more Times with 
known Quantities, and of Conſequence will be ſo 
much the more difficult to be diſengaged there-from, 
And the Difficulty is the fame, where there are ſeve- 
ral unknown Letters multiplied ſingly one into ano- 
ther, and again multiplied by known Letters. 

The Reduction of the Equation being made; from 
the laſt Quantity thus gained, the geometrical Con- 
ſtruction is to be deduced, | 

The Method of performing the ſeveral Opera- 


tions in Algebra, is by Addition, Subtraction, Mul- 


tiplication, Diviſion, &c. 
_ Avp1T1ow in Algebra, is performed by connect- 
ing the Quantities to be added by their proper Signs z 


ſo united, . 

Thus, a and & make a+b; 4 and — þ make 
a—b; — and —b make —a—b; 54 and ge 
make ya+gaz -V ac and bY ac make —av 
ac V ac, or bY ac—awv ac; for it is all one in 
whatever Order they be written. 

Addition of ſingle whole Quantities (when the 
Quantities are alike, and have the like Signs) is 
performed by adding the prefixed Numbers, and 
adjoining the Quantities with the ſame Sign, 


Thus [1j s - 341 48-623. 
14222 |- 5b] +4bc] 7abe 
[3] 20] 83] gbe|_139be 


When the Quantities are alike, but have unlike 
Signs, then the Quotient is ſubtracted from each 
other, and the Quantities adjoined with the Signs of 
the greater. | 


Thus 
1+2 


. 24\+2b| +244. * 24 bed. 


1 
2 


55-934] roa bed 


34 
+7b6|+734d]-12abcd 


But when the Quantities are unlike (be the Signs 
ſo or not) the Quantities muſt be ſet down with their 
reſpective Quotients, without altering their Signs, 
and thence ariſe compound Quantities. 


Thus | | 2 a|—-7becd 
i+2[2]6 —b|+ 56bdg 


231 a+ba—b] 5bdg-76cd. 


= we. ES. , 


Addition of compound Quantities is performed 
in the ſame Manner, and by the fame Rules as ſingle 
Quantities are. | 


Thus [1] a+e JabSeſ+3ga-b+3gce 
i+2|2] a+e 2. 34 45-20 


3 22 42 24 | ve £96. Se. 


- — 


SUBTRACTION in Agebra is performed by con- 
necting the Quantities with all the Signs of the Sub- 
trahend changed; and at the ſame Time uniting ſuch 
as may be united, as is done in Addition. | 

Thus + 74 ſubtracted from + 9@ makes +9 @ 
—- 74, or 24 in the Subtraction of compound alge- 
braick Quantities ; the Characters of the Subtrahend 
are to be changed into the contrary ones, viz. + into 
— and - into +. 2 
If one will ſubtract ſpecious Numbers or Quanti- 
ties from one another, both thoſe affected with the 
ſame, and thoſe with contrary Characters, the Method 
is this. — 1. If the Quantities deſigned by the ſame 
Letters have the ſame Signs, and the leſs to be ſub- 
tracted from the greater; the Subtraction is perform- 
ed as in common Arithmetick, e. gr. 


5b+44d-f=5h+4p-+ 
2b+4 -f=2þ + 19 4 


36 34-0 35 ＋ 3 0 


2. If a greater Quantity be to be ſubtracted out of 
a leſs ; the leſs muft be ſubtracted out of the E 
and to the Remainder muſt be prefixed the Sign —, 
if the Quantities be affected with the Sign + or the 
Sign +, if they be affected with =, 


16a+2b- 9d = 16 lib. +2 þ- 94 
19 414 35-114 19 +3 —11 


— — — — ũ— 


3% 1642 3 11 +2 
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3. If the Quantities have different Signs z the Sub- 
traction is converted into Addition, and to the Ag- 
gregate is prefixed the Sign of the Quantity, whence 
the Subtraction is to be made, v. gr. 


222117 =81ib, -5 ＋94 
6Ga-8c+7d = 6 =8—7 


2a+3c+164 = 2 1ib. +3 +16 


4. If the Quantities be expreſſed in different Let- 
8 they — be connected; only the Character of 
the Subtrahend muſt be changed into the contrary 
ones for Example; 


a+b=-c a+d 
d-e+f 92 


a+b-c-d+e-f a+d-c+ebg 
Mvu1T1PLICATION in Algebra is either of ſingle 
whole Quantities, or of compound Quantities ; the 
Multiplication of ſingle whole Quantities, is perform- 
ed by joining the Quantities together, whether they 


be like, or unlike, and to the Product prefixing the 
Sign +. 


Thus [112 ab | -bce — 43 
112˙[ 25 |cd | -4f | -4 


——  _——_—_—_—— 


3 ab labcd| Ghedf] abd. 


If there be Coefficients, multiply them, and to their 
Product join the Quantities, ſet together as before. 


Thus [1] 5a] 7bc — 24 be 
 1i+2 |2] 6 444 —6 df 


31345 284 db e + 144bcdf 


And when the Quantities have unlike Signs, the 
Operations are the ſame with the foregoing, only to 
the Product is prefixed the Sign - | 

From hence it appears, that like Signs produce the 
Affirmative Sign +, but unlike produce the negative 
Sign =. The Reaſon — may be _ m_ 
Suppoſe a = any affirmative Quantity, and let -= 
= 27 44 is 5 2 to 2 leſs than Ss (for fo 
are all negative Quantities), Now to multiply any 
Number or Quantity, implies a putting together of 
the ſame, ſo often as is the Number in the Multiplier, 
a$4x2=2 4, Or à twice put together; but if the 
Multiplier be- 2, then it implies the taking away of 
the a twice; and therefore the Product muſt needs 
be - 24, that is a 1 2 2 2 à·, orax-b==-ab, 
as above. But to multiply - a, into — 2 by the fame 
Reaſon, it will take away the Defect of &@ twice, 
which is the ſame as to ſupply it: Therefore — @ * 
2 2 rf 2, or- - = 4. 

MuLTiPLicaTion' of compound Quantities is 
the ſame with that of ſingle Quantities ; for the Pro- 
duct of each Member of the Multiplier, into all the 
Members of the Multiplicand, (Reſpect had to the 
Signs) is the Product. 5 


i 1 6 bt 
1＋ 2121 6 200% 
224A L126 2 2277 


Divistox in Algebra, is performed by reducing 
the Dividend, and the Diviſor into the Form of a 
Fraction, this Fraction being the Quotient, | 

Thus, if ab were to be divided by cd, it muſt be 


Placed thus 23 and that ration is the Quotient. 


d, 
To perform the Diviſon algebraically, theſe Rules 
are to be obſerved: 1. when the Dividend is equal to 
the Diviſor, the Quotient is Unity, and mult be 


placed in the Quotient, becauſe every Thing contains 
itſelf once. | 

2. When the Quotient is expreſſed Fraction · wiſe, 
(as in ſimple Diviſion) if the ſame Letters are found 
equally repeated in each Member of the Numerator, 
and Denominator z caſt away thoſe Letters, and the 
Remainder is the Quotient: Thus, 7 (a.and >= (e, 
Se. | 

3. When there are any Co-efficients, divide them 
as in common Arithmetick, and to the Quatients 
annex the Quantities expreſſed by Letters: Thus, 
5 5 (=150. 

4. The general way of Diviſion of compound 
Quantities, is like the ordinary way in common A- 
rithmetick, Reſpect being had to the Rules of Alge- 
braical Addition, Subtraction, and Multiplication, 
as alſo, that like Signs give +, and unlike - in the 
Quotient; taking Care to divide every Part of the 
Dividend by its correſponding Diviſor, (that is, that 
whoſe Letters ſhews it of the ſame Kind with the 
other) to prevent a Fraction, which otherwiſe would 
ariſe: Thus a+þ) t -e a- e 


424 146 
0 
a - ca- 
—-ca=cop 
0 


The Algebraical Operations, are alſo performed hy 
Involution, Evolution, Fraftion, Equation, c. 

Invo.uFion is performed as Multiplication is, 
(and indeed is no more but Multiplication ; differing 
only in this, that Multiplication may be performed 
by different Multiplicators, but Involution ſtill retains 
the ſame) if any Quantity, or Quantities be inyolved, 
or drawn into itſelf, and afterwards into that Product, 
or again the third Time into the laſt Product, Sc. as 
manifold as is the Power, ſo great muſt be the Num- 
ber that is uſed to expreſs itz and this Number is 
called the Index of the Power, and is ſet after che 
Sign in the Margin. 


Thus [i]a [|-2a _ . 

182 [224 [T42« ᷣw ccc 
103 [324 (- 38444 bbbeec 
198444444 |Fibaaas | bbbbeeee 
185 |5| a8aa4|-32daaanda| bbbbbeecce 


This Involution is only of ſingle Quantities ; but 
the Involution of compaund whole Quantities, is per- 
formed in all reſpects like Multiplication. 

Evoruriox of fingle whole Quantities, is done 
by dividing the Index of the Power of the Quantity 
(if that Qyanticy has a Root) by 2, if the ſquare 
Root be deſired, or by 3, if the cube Root, c. and 
the Quotient will give the Root required, dealing 
with the Co- efficients, or pre fixed Numbers, as in vul- 
gar Arithmetick. 

But if either out of the Indices, or out of the 
Co- efficients, no exact Root can be extracted accord - 
ing to the Root required; then prefix before it the 
Sign of the required Root; and thence will atiſe a 
ſure Quantity. 

EvoLuT1on of compound Quantities, is the Con- 
verſe of Involution, and conſequently performed by 
contrary Operations, in the following Manner, 

Take ſo many diſtin Quantities, as there are con- 
cerned in the Power given to be evolved, and involve 
thoſe Quantities, ſo taken, to the Height of the given 
Power, without reſpect to the Sigos ; this new raiſed 
Power being compared with the given Power, will 
ſhew whether it has a Root or not; which if it have, 
then it is eaſily evolved s If not, then it is a ſure 
Compound, and muſt have its Sign prefixed to it, and 
is no otherwiſe- to be expreſſed y till it come to be 
evolyed in Numbers, | , 

As 


32 
As the Proceſs in Factions in algebraick Quantities 
is almoſt the ſame as in Numbers, it is not improper 
to give here (for the Inſtruction of a Pupil) a clear 
Demonſtration of both, 22 

Fraction, is a Number which ſtands to an 
Unit in the Relation of a Part to its whole. 

Fraftions are uſually divided into Decimal, Sexa- 
geſimal, and Vulgar. 

DecimaL Freftions are thoſe, whoſe Denominator 
is 1, with one or more Cyphers, as 10, 100, 1000, 
10,000, Sc. Thus i 188 resse T6565» c. are deci- 
mal Fractions. 

The Denominator of a Frafion is the Number, or 
Letter below the Line; ſhewing into how many 
Parts, the Integer is ſuppoſed to be divided by the 
Fraftions. Thus in the Fradton 7s, ſeven twelfths, 
the Number 12 is the Deneminator ;, and ſhew that 
the Integer is here divided into 12 Parts. 

The Denominator always repreſents an Integer : In 
the writing of decimal Fraftions, we uſually omit the 
Denominator, as only conſiſting of Unities with Cy- 
phers annexed, and in lieu thereof a Point, or Comma, 
is prefixed to the Numerator. Thus i is wrote 5 3 
1, 46, Se. 

The Numerator is that Part of the Fraction, which 
is placed over the little Bar, by which it is ſeparated 
from the under Number, called the Denominater, 
which ſhews into how many Parts the Integer is di- 
vided. Thus, v. gr. 1s expreſſes ſeven Tenths, where 

ſeven is the Numerator, and ten the Denominator. 
As Cyphers on the Right-hand of Integers do in- 
creaſe their Value decimally, as 2, 20, 200, &c. 
ſo when ſet on the Left-hand of decimal Fradtions, 
they decreaſe the Value decimally, as 5, 05, 005, 
Sc. when ſet on the Left-hand of Integers, or the 
Right-hand of Decimals, they ſignify nothing but 
only to fill up Places; Thus, 5000, or 0005, is but 
five Units, 

SEXAGESIMAL Fraftions, are Fractions whoſe 
Denominator proceeds in a ſexagecuple Ratio. 

In theſe Fractions, which ſome allo call aſtronomi- 
cal Fractions, the Denominator, being always 60, or a 
Multiple thereof, is uſually omitted, and the Nume- 
rator only written down; thus, 45, 59, 32", 50", 
16", is to be read, 4 Degrees, 59 Minutes, 32 ſe- 
conds of a Degree, or both Parts of a Minute, 50 
Thirds, 16 Fourths, Sc. 

Vulcar Frafions, called alſo ſimple Fraions, 
are always expreſſed by two Numbers, the one wrote 
over the other, with a Line between them. g 

The Denominator of the Fraction, denotes the 
Unit, or whole, that is divided into two Parts; and 
the Numerator of the Fraction expreſſes the Parts 
given in the preſent Caſe, Thus two third Parts of 
a Line, or other Things are wrote 5, where the De- 
nominator 3, ſhews, that the whole Line is ſuppoſed 
to be divided into three equal Parts; and the Nume- 
rator 2, indicates, or aſſigns two of ſuch Parts. 

The real Deſign of adding the Denominator is to 
ſhew what aliquot Part the broken Number has in 
common with Unity. 

To reduce Fra#ions in Algebra to their leaſt Terms, 
the Numerators and Denominators are to be divided 
by the greateſt common Diviſor, as in Numbers. 


Thus Fraction 75 is reduced to a more ſimple one 


_ by dividing both @ a c and bc by c: and == is re- 


duced to a more ſimple one 25 by dividing both 203 


203 aaac . 748, 
737 Ts reduced to Fry by 


and 667 by 29: and 


dividing by ag c. and ſo 32 fg: becomes *<254 
by dividing by 3 4. and me Se ra, ho. 
4 4 — 4 


comes La cds by dividing by 4-6. 


To reduce Fractions to a common Denominator, 


the Term of each are to be multiplied, by the Deno- 
minator of the other, 
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a 
6 
by 4, and alſo the Term of the other by b, and they 


Thus having ; and - multiply the Term of one 


. ad be 
will become T7 and IT 


minator is bd, and thus a and 2 or? and 55 be- 


whereof the common Deno- 


But where the Denominators have a common Di- 


viſor, it is ſufficient to multiply them alternately. by 
the Quotients. 


7 

Thus the Fractien Er and E are reduced to theſe 
73% and 727 by multiplying alternately by the Quo- 
tients c and d, ariſirg by the Diviſion of the Deno- 
minators by the common Diviſor 5. 
The Procels of Addition, and Subtraftion of Frac- 
tion in Species, is, in all Reſpects, the ſame as in Num- 
bers. E. gr. ſuppoſe it be required to add the Frac- 


f a c 

tions and theſe when reduced to the ſame Deno- 
4 b . = 

mination, will be . and 37 conſequently their Sum is 


a2 4 ＋ 4 
bd 


So, if the Fraction p were to he ſubtracted from 7 : 


4 6 
having reduced them they will be _ and 2 be- 
be—ad 
fore: Their Difference therefore, is —— 
The Multiplication and Diviſion of Fractions, are 
alſo perfectly the ſame here as in vulgar Arithmetick. 
— Thus e. gr. Suppoſe the Factors, or Fractions, to 


be multiplied, 3 and 5 the Product will be 23 
Or ſuppoſe the Fractions required to be divided, 


a ach abc e 
77 and 7 the Quotient will be Fa Fa Y can, hence 


as a=- : the Product of 4 into I that is of an inte- 


gral Quantity into a FraZion, 7727 whence it ap- 
pears that the Numerator of the Fraction is to be 
multiplied by the Integer. 


Hence alſo the Quotient of 5 by a, that is of the 


broken Quantity, divided by the whole one, 5 - = 


c 
4 

Beſides the common Notion of a Fraction, there is 
another neceſſary to be underſtood thus. 

Suppoſe + of 205. or a Pound Sterling, were the 
Fraction; this Fraction inſtead of three Quarters of 
one Pound, may be conſidered as a fourth Part of 
three Pounds ; that is by taking as many of the In- 
tegers, as the Numerator expreſſes, (viz. 3.) and di- 
viding them by 4, the Denominator; for then the 
Quotient of the ſame Value, will ariſe for 4) 605. 
I5 4. this ſhews the Reaſon of the Manner of Expreſ- 
ſion uſed by Geometers, and A'gebraiſts, who read 


7 » thus, as divided by 5. 


Su xo, denotes a Number that cannot be expreſſed, 
or a Number that is incommenſurate to Unity. 

When any Number, or Quantity, hath its Root 
propoſed to be extracted, and yet is not a true figurate 
Number of that Kind; that is, if its ſquare Root be 
demanded, and it is not a true Square: If its cube 
Root be required, and itſelf be not a true Cube, Cc. 
then it is impoſſible to aſſign, either in whole Num- 
bers, or Fractions, any exact Root of ſuch Number 
propoſed. And when even this happens, it is uſual 
in Mathematicks to mark the required Root of ſuch 
Numbers or Quantities by prefixing before it the 
proper Mark of Radicality which is : thus : 
2 ſignifies the ſquare Root of 2, and 3, 

: 16, or /: (3) 16, ſignifies the cubic Root 
of 16: which Roots, becauſe they are impoſſible — 
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be expreſſed in Numbers exactiy, are properly called 
ſurd Roots. | 546 | 

Roots can alſo be expreſſed by their Indexes with- 
out the radical Sign; thus x*, *, x*, ſignify the 
ſquare Cube, and fifth Power of x; ſo x, xi, xt, 
ſignify the ſquare Root, Cube, &c. of x. | 

EquaTion, or AquaTion, in Algebra, an 
Expreſſion of the ſame Quantity, in two different, 
that is, diſſimilar, but equal Terms or Denomina- 
tions. 

As when we ſay, 2. 324 23 that is, twice three 
is equal to four and two. 

Stifelius defines Equation to be the Ratio of Equa- 
lity between two Quantities differently denominated : 
As when we ſay 3 Shill. = 36 Pence. Or 30 Shill.= 
2 J. 10 Shill. = 600 Pence = 2400 Farth. Or b = 
d4+c. Or 1224 P, &c. 


Hence the Reduction of two heterogeneous or diſ- 
ſimilar Quantities to the ſame Value, i. e. to an 
Equality, is called the bringing them to an Equation. 

The Character, or Sign of an Equetion, is = or x. 

The reſolving of Problems, by Mknso Equations, 
is the Buſineſs of Algebra. ; 

Terms of an Eau AT IO, are the ſeveral Quanti- 
ties, or Parts, of which an Equation is compoſed, con- 
neRed together by the Signs + and - thus in the Equa- 
tion TSC d; the Terms are 6, c and d. And the 
Tenor or Import of the Equation is, that ſome Quan- 
tity repreſented by d, is equal to two others repre- 
ſented by bh and c. 

Root of an Edu Ar Ion, is the Value of the un- 
known Quantity in the Equation. E. gr. If * +#? 
=x*? ; the Root will be J (a* +#*). 

Equations are divided, with regard to the Powers of 
the unknown Quantities, into Simple, Quadratick, 
Cubick, &c. 

Simple Eau Ar fox, is that wherein the unknown 
Quantity is only of one Dimenſion, or in the firſt 
Power. As, x = (a+d) : 2. 

Quadratick Eau Ar io, is that wherein the un- 
known Quantity is of two Dimenſions, or in the ſe- 
cond Power: As x t . 

Cubick Eav Ar io, is that wherein the unknown 
Quantity is of three Dimenſions: As x3 = 43 — 3, 
Se. | 
If the unknown Quantity be of four Dimenſions, 
as x+ = a*— A, the Equation is called a Biquadratick; 
if of 5, a Surdeſolid. 

Equations are conſidered two Ways; either as ul- 
timate Concluſions, we arrive at in the Solution of 
Problems; or as Means, by the Help whereof we ar- 
rive at thoſe final Solutions, PK 

An Equation of the firſt Kind, conſiſts - only of 
one unknown Quantity, intermixed with other known 
Quantities. Thoſe of the latter Kind, conſiſt of 
ſeveral unknown Quantities, which are to be com- 
pared, and connected together, till out of them all 
ariſes a new Equation, wherein the unknown Quanti- 
ty ſought, is mixed with the known. To get the 
Value of which unknown Quantity, the Equation is 
generally turned, and transformed various Ways, till 
An brought as low, and rendered as ſimple as poſ- 

e. 

The Doctrine and Practice of Equations, that is, the 
Solution of Queſtions by Equations, conſiſts of ſeveral 
Steps or Parts, viz. 1. The Denominating of the 
ſeveral Quantities, or expreſſing them in proper Signs 
or Symbols. 2. The bringing the Quantities thus de- 
noted, to an Equation. 3. The reducing that Equa- 
tion to its loweſt and ſimpleſt Terms, To which 4. 
may be added, the Conſtruftion of the Equation, or 
repreſenting it in geometrical Lines. 

With Regard to the firſt; a Queſtion or Problem 
being propoſed, we conceive the Thing ſought or re- 
quired, as already done ; and accordingly note or ex- 
wha it by one of the Vowels, as a, or more uſually 

y one of the laſt Letters of the Alphabet, x, y, or z; 
noting the other known Quantities by the Conſonants, 
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or the beginning Letters of the Alphabet, , c, 4. 
A | 


The Queſtion being thus ſtated in Species, it is 
conſidered whether or no it be ſubject to any Reſtric- 
tions, i. e. whether it be determinate or no; which 
is found by theſe Rules. | 

1. If the Quantities ſought or required, be more 
than the Number of Equations given, or contained 
in the Queſtion, it is indeterminate, and capable of 
innumerable Solutions. The Equations are found, if 
they be not expreſly contained in the Problem itſelf, 
by the Theorems of the Equality and Quantities, 

2, If the Equations given or contained in the Pro- 
blem, be juſt equal in Number with the unknown 
Quantities, the Queſtion is determinate, or has one 
only Solution. 

3. If the unknown Quantities be fewer than the 
given Equations, the Queſtion is yet more limited, 
and ſometimes diſcovers itſelf impoſſible, by ſome 
Contradiction between the Equations. 

Now, to bring 4 Queſtion to an EqQuaTion, that 
is, to bring the leveral mediate Equations, to one final 
one; the principal Thing to be attended to, is to ex- 
preſs all the Conditions thereof, by ſo many Equa- 
tions. In order to which it is to be conſidered, whe- 
ther the Proportions or Sentences, wherein it is ex- 
mes be all of them fit to be noted in Algebraick 

erms; as our Conceptions uſed to be in Latin or 
Greek Characters: And if ſo, as is generally the Caſe 
in Queſtions about Numbers, or abſtract Quantities z 
then let Names be given both to the known and un- 
known Quantities, as far as Occaſion requires; and 
thus the Drift of the Queſtion will be couched, as we 
may call it, in the Agebraict Language; and the 
Conditions thus tranſlated to algebraick Terms, will 

ive as many Equations as are neceſſary to ſolve it — 

o illuſtrate this by an Inſtance : Suppoſe it required 
to find three Numbers, in continual Proportion, whoſe 
Sum is 20, and the Sum of their Square 140 put- 
ting x, y, z, for the Names of the three Numbers 
ſought, the Queſtion will be tranſlated out of the 
verbal to the ſymbolical Expreſſion, thus: 


The Queſtion in 
Words. 


Required threeNum- 
bers on theſe Con- x, y, x, 
ditions, 

That they be con- 
"_y proportion- 


That the Sum be 20, | x+y +z= 20. 


NG — xx+yy +zz= 140. 


In Symbols 


Xo J:2:9.%, or x S. 


Thus is the Queſtion brought to theſe Equations, 
viz. x2Z=yJy.x+z+y=20and xx+yy+2zz 
= 140 by the Help whereof x, y, and z, are to be 
found. 

The Solution of Queſtions are, for the moſt Part, ſo 
much the more Expedite and Artificial, by how much 
the unknown Quantities, you have at firſt, are the 
Fewer ; thus, in the Queſtion propoſed, putting x for 


the firſt Number, and y for the Second 22 will be 


the third Proportional ; which being put for the third 
Number, bring the Qu-Ation into Equations as fol- 
lows. 


The Queſtion in 


Words. Symbolically. 


There are ſought 
three Numbers in 22 
continual Propor-· * 2 
tion, 


Whoſe Sum is 20. Tze. 


And the Sum of their 42 
Squares 140. ru. 2 


You have therefore the Equations x+y + == 20 
K ; 


hd 


34 


and x X + yy 42. = 140 by the Reduction whereof, 


* and y are to be determined. : 
Take another Example : A Merchant increaſes his 
Eſtate annually by a third Part, abating 100 J. which 


he ſpends yearly in his Family; and after three Years 


he finds his Eſtate doubled. Query, What is he worth? 
To reſolve this it muſt be obſerved, that there are 


or lie hid) ſeveral Proportions which are all thus 
— out and laid down. 


In Exglicb. 
A Merchant bas = Pa 


Eſtate, 
Out of which the firſt 26s 
Year he expends100/, 


And avgments the =o fob +a 4 x — 400 


Algebraically. 


— Of coo — 
reſt by one Third, 3 3 
And the ſecond Vear 3 — 100, Or 4x — 700 
he expends 100 J. — — 


3 
And augments the| 4 x — 700 142 — 709 16x — 2800 
reſt by one Third, | 3 — 9 * * 
And fo the third, 16x — 2800 ce at 
Year he expends] —— —— 100 0 — 
100 J. 


i p 6x 6 8 
And by the reſt gains | 16 x — 3700 , 16x— 370 64x — 14800 


likewiſe oneThird, 9 27 27 
And he becomes at * 

length twice as rich 2 — 2X. 

as at firſt, 27 


Therefore the Queſtion is brought into this Equa- 
uon — — == by the Reduction whereof you 
will find x = 14800, viz. Multiply it into 27 and 
you have 64 x 14800 = 54x; ſubtract 54 x, and 
there remains 10 x— 14800 = o, or 10 * 14800 and 
dividing by 10 you have x = 1480 ſo that the Value 
of his Eſtate at firſt was 1430 l. 

It appears then, that to the Solution of Queſtion 
about Numbers, or the Relations of abſtract Quanti- 
ties, there 1s ſcarce any Thing more required, but 
to tranſlate them out of the common, into algebraick 
Language, i. e. into Characters proper to expreſs our 
Ideas of the Relations of Quantities. Indeed, it may 
ſometimes happen, that the Language wherein the 
Queſtion is ſtated, may ſeem unfit to be rendered 
into the Algebraical ; though by making a few Alter- 
ations therein, and attending to the Senſe, rather than 
the Sound of the Words, the Tranſlation becomes 
eaſy enough. The Difficulty here, reſults merely 
from the Difference of Idioms, which is as obſervable 
between moſt Languages, as between the Common 
and Symbolical, 

Algebra has been alſo applied to the Confideration 
and Calculus of Infinites; from whence a new and 
extenſive Branch of Knowledge has aroſe, called the 
Dorine of Fluxions, or Analyſis of Infinites, or the 
Calculus Differentials. 

FLux10N, in the Newtonian Analyfis, denotes the 
Velocity with which a flowing Quantity is increaſed 
by its generative Motion. By which it ſtands 
contradiſtinguiſhed from the Fluxient, or the flowing 
Quantity, which is gradually and indefinitely increaſ- 
ing; after the Manner of a Space, which a Body in 
Motion deſcribes, 

Methed of Frux1ons, is the Arithmetick and 
Analyſis of Huxions, and Fluents, or flowing Quantities, 

Foreigners uſually define the Method of Fluxions, 
the Arithmetick, or Analyſis, of infinitely, or rather 
indefinitely, ſmall variable Quantities ; or the Me- 
thod of finding an infinite ſmall, or an infinitely 
ſmall Quantity, which being taken an infinite Num- 
ber of Times, becomes equal to a given Quantity. 

Sir Jaac Newton, and after him the Engliſb Au- 
thors, call theſe infinitely ſmall Quantities, Moments; 
as conſidering them the momentary Increments and 
Decrements of variable Quantities, e. gr. of a Line, 
conſidered as generated by the Flux of a Point; of a 
Surface generated by the Flux of a Line. 

Accordingly, the variable Quantities are called 


Fluent, or flowing Quantities; and the Method of 
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finding either the Fuxion or the Fluent, the Method 
of Fluxions, 


M. Leibnitæ conſiders the fame infinitely ſmal! | 


Quantities, as the Differences or Differentials of two 
Quantities; and calls the Method of finding thoſe 
Differences, the Differential calculus. 

Each of theſe Ways of conſidering and denomi- 
nating, has its Advantage, which the Retainers to this 
or that Method, ſtrenuouſly aſſert. 

Flowing Quantities, i. e. ſuch as in the Geneſis of 
Figures by local Motion, are continually increaſing 
and diminiſhing, are certainly very properly deno- 
minated Fluents : And as all Figures may be con- 
ceived as ſo generated; the infinitely ſmall Incre- 
ments or Decrements of ſuch Quantities are very 
naturally denominated Fluxions, 

Beſide this Difference in the Name, there is an- 
other in the Notation, 

Sir 1/aac Newton expreſſes the Fluxion of a Quanti- 
ty, as x. by a. 

Dot placed over it, as «; and Mr, Leibnitæ expreſ- 
ſes his Differential of the ſame x, by prefixing a d, 
as dx; each of which Methods of Notation has 
likewiſe its Advantage. 


Setting aſide theſe Circumſtances, the two Methods 
are the ſame, 

The Method of Fluxions is one of the greateſt, 
moſt ſubtil and ſublime Diſcoveries of this, or per- 
haps any other Age; it opens a new World to us, 
and extends our Knowledge, as it were to Infinity. 
It carries us beyond the Bounds that ſeemed to be de- 
ſcribed to the human Mind, at leaſt infinitely beyond 
thoſe to which antient Geometry was confined. 

The Hiſtory of this important Diſcovery, as freſh 
as it is, is a little dark and embroiled. Two of the 
greateſt Men of this Age, do both of them claim the 
Invention, Sir J. Newton, and Leibnitz; and nothing 
can be more glorious for the Method itſelf, than the 
Zeal wherewith the Partizans of either Side have aſ- 
ſerted their Title, 

To give the Reader a juſt View of this noble Diſ- 
pute, and of the Pretenſions of each Party, we ſhall lay 
before him the Origins of the Diſcovery, and mark 
where each Claim commenced, and how it was ſup- 
ported, 

The firſt Time the Method made its Appearance in 
Publick, was in 1684; when M. Leibniix gave the 
Rules thereof in the Leipfic Ads of that Lear; but 
the Demonſtrations he kept to himſelf. The two 
Brothers the Benoulli*s, were preſently ſtruck with itz 
and found out the Demonſtrations, though very dif- 
N and practiſed the Calculus with ſurprizing Suc- 
ceſs. 

This is all we hear of it, till the Lear 16873 
when Sir 1. Newton's admirable Principia came 
forth, which is almoſt wholly ſounded on the ſame 
Calculus, 

The common Opinion at that Time was, that Sir 
Tfaac, and M. Leibnitz each had invented it about the 
ame Time: And what confirmed it was, that neither 
of them made any Mention of the other; and that, 
though they agreed in the Subſtance of the Thing, 
yet they differed in their Way of conceiving; called 
it by different Names, and uſed different Characters. 

In effect, M. Leibnitz's Character, was ſuppoſed 
by Foreigners to be ſomewhat more commodious than 
that of Sir Jaac Newton ; accordingly the Method 
ſoon ſpreading itſelf throughout Europe, M. Leib- 
nitz's Character went with it; by which Means the 
Geometricians were inſenſibly accuſtomed to look on 
him as the ſole and principal Inventor, 

The two great Authors themſelves, without any 
ſeeming Concern, or Diſpute, as to the Property of 
the Invention, enjoyed the glorious Proſpect of the 
Progreſſes continually making under their Auſpices, 
till the Year 1699; when the Peace began to be di- 
ſturbed. 

M. Fatio, in a Treatiſe of the Line of ſwifteſt De- 
ſcent, having declared that he was obliged to own Sir 
1. Newton as the firſt Inventor of the Differential 


calculus, 


= *% 
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calculns, and the firſt by many Years; and that he 
left the World to judge, whether Mr. Leibnitz, the 
ſecond Inventor, had taken any Thing from him : This 
preciſe Diſtinction between firſt and ſecond Inventor, 
with the Suſpicion it inſinuated, raiſed a Controverſy 
between M. Leibnitz, ſupported by. the Editors of 
the Leipfic As, and the Engliſs Geometricians, who 
declared for Sir Iſaac Newton. 

Sir Iſaac himſelf never appeared on the Scene z 
his Glory was become that of the Nation, and his 
Adherents, warm in the Cauſe of their Country, 
needed him not to animate them. 

Writings ſucceeded each other, but lowly on either 
Side; — on Account of the diſtant Places; but 
the Se grew ſtill hotter and hotter; till at 
length it came to ſuch paſs, that in the Year 1711, 
M. Leibnitz complained to the Royal Society, that 
Dr. Keil had accuſed him of publiſhing the Method 
of Fluxions invented by Sir 1/aac Newton, under other 
Names and Characters. 

He inſiſted that no Body knew better than Sir 1/aac 
himſelf, that he had ſtolen nothing from him; and 
required that Dr. Keil ſhould publickly diſavow the ill 
Conſtruction which might be put on his Words. 

The Society, here appealed to as Judge, appointed a 
Committee to examine all the old Letters, Papers, &c. 
that had paſſed among the ſeveral Mathematicians, re- 
lating to the Point; and after a ſtrict Examen of all the 
Evidences that could be produced, gave in their Re- 
port, That it did not appear that M. Leibnitz knew 
«*« any thing of the Differential Calcuius before a Let- 
© ter wrote him by Sir Jſaac Newton, and ſent to 
c him at Paris, in the Year 1672 3 wherein the Me- 
© thod of Huxions was ſufficiently explained, to let a 
Man of his Sagacity into the whole Matter; and 
e that Sir 1/aac Newton had even invented his Me- 
© thod before the Year 1669, and of Conſequence 
« fifteen Years before M. Leibnitx had given any 
© thing on the Subject in the Leipfic Ack and thence 
they concluded, that Dr. Kei! had not at all injured 


M. Leibnitz in what he had ſaid. 


The Society printed this Cenſure of theirs, together 
with all the Pieces and Materials relating thereto, un- 
der the Title of Commercium epiſtolicum de analyſi 
promotd, London 1712. This Book was carefully 
diſtributed through Europe, to vindicate the Title 
of the Exgiiþ Nation to the Diſcovery ; for Sir 
Tſaac, as already hinted, never appeared in it z whe- 
ther it were that he truſted his Honour with his Com- 
patriots, who were zealous enough in the Cauſe ; or 
whether it were that he was even ſuperior to the Glory 
thereof. 

M. Leibnitz and his Friends could not ſhew the 
ſame Indifference: He was accuſed of a Theft; and 
the whole Cemmercium epiſtolicum, either expreſſes it 
in Terms, or inſinuates it.——Soon after the Publica- 
tion thereof, a looſe Sheet was publiſh'd at Paris, in 
Behalf of M. Leibnits, then at Vienna; it is wrote 
with a World of Zeal and Spirit, and maintains bold- 
ly, that the Method of Fluxions has not preceeded 
that of Differences; and even inſinuates, that it might 
have ariſen from it. 

The Detail of the Proofs on each Side would be too 
long, and could not be underſtood without a large 


Comment, -which muſt enter into the deepeſt Geo- 
metry. | 

NM. Leibnitz had begun to work upon a Commer- 
cium epiſtolicum, in Oppoſition to that of the Royal 
Society ; but he died before it was compleated. 

It muſt be own'd there are ftrong Preſumptions in 
Favour of M. Leibnitx; Preſumptions, we mean, 
that he was no Plagiary: For that Sir Iſaac Newton 
was the firſt Inventor, is paſt all Diſpute ; his Glory 
is ſecure, the reaſonable Part, even, among the 
Foreigners, allow it; and the Queſtion is only whe- 
ther M. Leibnitz took it from him, or fell upon the 
fame Thing with him: For in his Theory of atftra# 
Motions, which he dedicated to the Royal Academy, 
m 4671, before he had ſeen any Thing of Sir Tſaac 
Newton's, he already fuppoſed infinitely ſmall Quan- 
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tities, ſome greater Ran others, which is one of the 
great Principles of the Syſtem. 

The Doctrine conſiſts of two Parts, vis. the diref# 
Method of Fluxions, called alſo calculus differentialis x 
and the inverſs Metbod of Fluxions, or calculus in- 
tegralis, : 3 of TT. 

The latter is directly oppoſite to the former; and 
is a Sequel of it. Both of them are adopted into a 
new Geometry, and make reigning Methods therein. 

The Firſt deſcends from finite to infinite; the 
latter aſcends from infinitely ſmall, to finite; the 


= e a Magnitude, the other re-eſta- 
iſhes ir. 

The Foundation of the direct Method of Fluxions 
amounts to this Problem : The Length of the Space 
deſcribed being continually, (that is, at all Times 
given) to find the Velocity at any Time propos'd. 

The Foundation of the inverſe Method of Fluxions 
amounts to this Problem : The Velocity of the Mo- 
tion being continually given to find the Space deſerib- 
ed by it any Time propoſed. 

Dirett Method of FLUx OAS. All finite Magni- 
tudes are here conceived to be reſolved into infinitely 
ſmall ones; which are the Elements, Moments, or 
Differences thereof, The Art of "eng theſe in- 
finitely ſmall Quantities, and of the Working on 
them, and diſcovering other infinite Qyantities by 
their Means, makes the direct Method of Fluxions, 

What renders the Knowledge of infinitely ſmall 
Quantities of ſuch infinite Uſe and Extent, is that 
they have Relations to each others, which the finite 
Magnitudes, whereof they are the Infinite-ſmalls, have 
not, | 

Thus, e. gr. in the Curve of any Kind whatever, 
the infinitely ſmall Differences of the Ordinate and 
Abſciſſe, but of the Ordinate and Subtangent z and of 
Conſequence, the Abſciſſe and Ordinate alone being 
known, give the Subtangent unknown; or, which 
amounts to the ſame, the Tangent itſelf. 

The Method of Notation in Fluxions, introduced 
by the Inventor Sir 2000 Newton, is thus : 

The variable or flowing Quantity, to be uniform- 
ly augmented, as ſuppoſe the Abſciſſe of a Curve, he 
denotes by Z, or Unite; and the other flowing Quan- 
tities he denotes by the Letters v Z : and their 
Fluxions by the ſame Letters, with Dots placed over 
them, thus vx y 2. | 

Again, as the Huxions themſelves are alſo variable 
Quantities, and are continually increaſing or de- 
creaſing ; he conſiders the Velocities with which t 
increaſe or decreaſe, as the Fluxions of the former 
Fluxions, or ſecond Fluxions, which are denoted with 


two Dots over them, thus, x y z. : 
After the ſame Manner one may conſider the Aug- 
ments and Diminutions of theſe, as their Fluxions 
alſo ; and thus proceed to third, fourth, fifth, &c. 
„ eo oe 3 kz 22 


luxio 
9 #® — 


us, which will be noted thus y xz X R 


SS 


x 2, Oc. | 
Laſtly, if the flowing Quantity be a Surd, as 


Ja; he notes its Fluxion / : a-b: If a Frac- 
tion * * he notes it, *.* V. Walliss Algebra, p. 392. 


The chief Scope and Buſineſs of Fluxions, is from 
the flowing Quantity given, to find the Fluxion : For 
this we ſhall lay down one general Rule, as ſtated by 
Dr. Wallis; and afterwards apply and exemplify it in 
the ſeveral Caſes, : | 

« Multiply each Term of the Equation ſeparately 
by the ſeveral Indices of the Powers of all the 
flowing Quantities contained in that Term; and in 
each Multiplication, change one Root or Let- 
ter of the Power into its 3 Fluxion : The Ag- 
gregate of all the Products connected together by 
their proper Signs, will be the Fluxion of the E- 
quation deſired.“ AHI 
The Application of this Rate will be contained in 
the following Caſes, 


| | | In 
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In the general: To expreſs the Fluxions of ſimple 
variable Quantities as already mentioned, you need 
only put the Letter or Letters, which, expreſs them, 
with a Dot over them : Thus the Fluxion of x is x, 
and the Fluxion of y is y, and the Fluxion of #,+y 


+ v+2, i T Tv, &c. 


Note, for the Fluxion of permanent Quantities, 
when any ſuch are in the oy N 5 you muſt 
imagine o, or a Cypher; for ſuch Quantities can 
have no Fluxion, properly ſpeaking, becauſe they 
are without Motion, or invariable. | 

To find the FLux1ons of the Products of two or 
more variable or flowing Quantities ——Multiply the 
Fluxion of each ſimple Quantity by the Factors of 
the Products, or the Product of all the reſt; and 
connect the laſt Products by their proper Signs; the 
Sum or Aggregate is the Huxion ſought. 

Thus the Fluxion of xy, is x y+ x y, and the Fluxion 
of xy2, is 52 ＋ x y2,+x32 and the Fluxion of 
xuy2isxvyz+xvy2, Fxvy2, Tx v2; andthe 
Fluxion of a + * x by h- (the common Product be- 
ing ab+bx-ya=xy) will be bx—ya-xy-xy. 

To find the Flux tod of a Fraftion, — Multi- 
ply the Fluxion of the Numerator by the Denomina- 
tor, and after it place (with the Sign -) the Fluxicn of 
the Denominator ; this will be the Numerator, and 
the Square of the Denominator will be the Denomi- 
nator of the Fraction, expreſſing the Fluxion of the 
given Fraction, ; 

Thus the Huxion of - is 22 

g bi JJ 

For ſuppoſe Dx, then will x z; which equal 
Quantities will have equal Fluxions; therefore x = y 
2 T Zy, and x=2y=2y, &c. and dividing all by 
2 am e this 
923 * = becauſe > = 2) 7 wherefore 
laſt is the Fluxion of the Fraction⸗ =2 becauſe ⁊ be- 


ing = f, z will be equal to the Fluxion of 3 . 


===, for the per- 


Xx * 


And the Fluxion of © will be 


manent Quantity 4, having no Fluxion, there can be 
no Product of the Fluxion of the Numerator into the 
Denominator, as there would have been had a, been 
X, Z, or any other variable Quantity. 

To find the FL.ux1ow of a Power, — multiply the 
Power (firſt brought one Degree lower) by the In- 
dex of that firſt Power; and the Product by the 
Fluxion of the Root. 

Thus the Fluxion of x x will be 2xx; for xx = 
xXx; but the Fluxion of xx2z=xx+Fxx=2X*, 
Sc. and the Fluxion of x 3 will be 3 xx x. That of 
* will be 8 x” x, &c. or if n, expreſs the Index of 
any Power, as ſuppoſe x”, its Fluxion will be m x 
— Ix, or m * = 1: For xm brought one Degree 
lower (m being a general Index) muſt be x — 1; 
then that x by n, the Index, makes m mn 13 and 
this laſt by the Fluxion of the Root produces m x * 
2 1 

If the Power be produced from a Binomial, Gc. as 
ſuppoſe xx+ 2 XT), its Fluxion will be 2 x x+ 
2 xXx T2 XK YT 255. 

If the Exponent be Negative, as ſuppoſe x * or 
, its Fluxion will be =mx x - 1. 

Or if you would do it by way of Fraction, 
— REA (for the Square of xm is as well x” as 
as xm or according to Sir Iſaac Newton's Method, 


which is yet ſhorter, —— : 

If the Power be imperfect, i. e. if its Exponent be 
a Fraction as ſuppoſe V: xn; or in the other No- 

m m 

tation i ſuppole = 2 : 
each Number to the Power of x, it will ſtand thus, 
amn gu; the Fluxton of which will be, by this gene- 
ral Rule, maz=Ix = n2* . wherefore z will 


3 


Then if you raiſe op 
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= m+x"—1 (by dividing both Parts by 1 22 = 1) 
NE 


—d . xz or=x Vn; x-, 
1 2 — 1 IP; n 
8 

putting inſtead of » 2 -i, its Value K . 

Hence, to find the Fluxion of any Kind of Power, 
proceed thus, _— Multiply the Power given by its 
Index or Exponent, and then that Product by the 
Fluxion of the Root of the Power given ; and after 
that ſubtract x, or Unity, from the Index of the 
Power, | 


To find the Fl Vuxiox of ſurd Quantities —— ſup- 
poſe if required to find the Fluxion of V2 r* , 
or 2 1 x-xx|. Suppoſe 2 r H = then is 
272—xx=22: and conſequently * e 
and, by Diviſion, 


. * 
of & 


92 
2 


=z (by Subſtitution 


Fr to the Fluxion of V 27 x— x x. 

If it be required to find the Fluxion of a y = x x| 33 
for ay— x * 3 put æ ; thenay = xx=2z4, and ay = 
2 Z 12 : and multiplying by 3, 3425 - 6 
= z; and conſequently 3 az*, = 62* xx=2 
equal (ſubſiſting ay = *x| *Z23) za? * = bat x 
TAN G yxx+2ayzx*x=-6bx*x= to 
the Fluxion of ay = x *. | 
Io find the FLux1ons of Quantities compounded 
of rational and ſurd Quantities let it be required 
to find the Fluxion of V cax+ca*xv xx+47 
=2. Put þx*+ca*#+e@&* =p, and V * x ag. 
Then the given Quantity is p , and the Fluxion 

. . * 1 . 
thereof is p g+gp=2z: But is Vr Ta, and p is 
=26xx+ca*; therefore in the Equation p 9 + 
qp==2, if in the Place of p, , P, g, we reſtore the 
Quantities they repreſent, we ſhall have þ x + c a x* 
+ ca xxxÞ+2bxxvVxx+aaxx+caxs/*x+aa, 
* * T4 . z. Which being reduced to one De- 


nomination, gives 2bx3+2acx*Hea* x+2 bat 


Trax S to the Fluxion of / xx + aa the 
given Quantity. | 

Inverſe Methods of F.ux1ons, or calculus integra- 
lis, conſiſts in finding finite Magnitudes, from the 
infinitely ſmall Parts thereof, 

It proceeds, as already obſerved, from infinitely ſmall 
Quantities to finitez and recompounds and ſums up 
what the other had reſol ved; whence it is alſo called 
the Summatory calculus. 

But what that has decompounded, this does not 
always re-eſtabliſh; ſo that the inverſe Method is 
limited, and imperfect, at leaſt hitherto, If it were 
once compleat, Geometry would be arrived at its laſt 
Perfection. 

To give an Idea of its Nature and Office, take the 
Inſtance already propogd in the direct Method; in 
that the infinite ſmall Quantities of the Ordinate and 
Abſciſs, being known, give the Subtangent required. 
In this, on the contrary, the Subtangent of an un- 
known Curve being had, gives the infinitely ſmall 
Quantities of the Abſciſs and Ordinate themſelves ; 
which are finite Magnitudes, in whoſe Relation the 
whole Eſſence of the Curve is founded. 

But the diſtinguiſhing Uſe of this Method is in 
meaſuring the Baſe of a Parallelogram multiplied by 
the infinitely ſmall Element of its Altitude, gives an 
infinitely ſmall Parallelogram which is the Element 
of the finite Parallelogram, and is repeated an In- 
finity of Times therein, i. e. as many Times as there 
are Points in the Height of the Parallelogram. 

To have the finite Parallelogram, therefore, by 
Means of its Element, the Element muſt be multi- 
plied by its Altitude; which is the inverſe Method of 
Fluxions ; re- aſcending from the infinitely ſmall Quan- 
tity to the finite, 

Such a Circuit of Infinite-ſmalls, it is true, were im- 
pertinent in ſo ſimple a Caſe; but when we have to 
do with Surfaces terminated by Curves, the Method 

then 


then becomes neceſſary, or at leaſt ſuperior to any 


— e. gr. in a Parabola, the Space included be- 


tween two infinitely near Ordinates, an infinitely ſmall 

Portion of the Axis, and an infinitely little Arch of 

the Curve; it is certain, this infinitely ſmall Surface 

is no Parallelogram, ſince the two parallel Ordinates 
which terminate it on one Side, are not equal; and 
the Arch of the Curve, oppoſite to the little Portion 
of the Axis, is frequently neither equal nor parallel 
thereto. And yet this Surface, which is no Parallelo- 
gram, may be conſidered, in the ſtricteſt Geometry, 
as if it really were one, by reaſon it is infinitely fmall, 

and the Error, of conſequence, infinitely little, i. 6. 

ne. 

"= that to meaſure it, there needs nothing but to 
multiply an Ordinate of the Parabola by the infinitely 
ſmall Portion of the Axis correſponding thereto. 
Thus we have the Element of the whole Parabola ; 
which Element being raiſed by the inverſe Method to 
a finite Magnitude, is the whole Surface of the 
Parabola. | | 

This Advantage ſo peculiar to the Geometry of 
Infinites, of being able without any Error to treat 
little Arches of Curves, as if they were Right-lines ; 
curvilinear Spaces, as if rectilinear ones, Cc. enables 
it not only to go with more Eaſe and Readineſs than 
the antient Geometry, to the ſame Truths ; but to 
reach a great Number of Truths inacceſſible to the 
other, 

Its Operations, in Effect, are more eaſy, and its 
Diſcoveries more extenſive z; and Simplicity and Uni- 
verſallity are its diſtinguiſhing Characters. 

To find the flowing Quantity belonging to any 
FLux1o0n given, —— To have the Doctrine of the 
inverſe Method correſpond and keep Pace with that 
of the direct, we will apply it in the ſame Caſes. 

In the General, to expreſs the variable Quantity of 
a Fluxion there needs nothing but to write the Let- 
ters without the Dots. 

Thus the flowing Quantities of * ) x, are x y x, 
To find the flowing Quantities belonging to the 
FL.ux1on of the Product of two Quantities, 

Divide each Number of the Fluxion by the fluxion- 
ary Quantity, or Letter, or change the fluxionary 
Letter into the proper flowing Quantity of which it 
is the Fluxion ; the Quotient connected by their pro- 
per Signs will be the flowing Quantities ſought. 

Only, if the Letters be all exactly the ſame, the 
flowing Quantity will be a ſimple one, whoſe Parts 
are not to be connected together by the Signs + 
and =, 

To find the flowing Quantity belonging to the 
Fluxion of any Power either perfect or imperfect, — 
take the fluxignary Letter or Letters out of the Equa- 
tion : Then augment the Index of the Fluxion by 1, 
or Unity : Laſtly, divide the Fluxion by the Index of 
its Power ſo increaſed by Unity. : 

Thus ſuppoſe 3 x x x propoſed ; by taking away x 
it will be 3xxx: and by increaſing its Index by 
Unity, it will be 3 xx x: then dividing it by 3, its 
now (augmented) Index, the Quotient will be x x x, 
the flowing Quantity required. | 


— — 


Again ſuppoſe — xx a Fluxion propoſed : By tak- 
m 11 


ing away the fluxionary x, it will be - 11 By 
augmenting the Index by Unity (i. 2. by taking a- 
way — 1) it will be — vm: 

And laſtly, by dividing the remaining Part of 
the Fluxion by = prefixed to, or multiplied into x 


the Quotient will be xz which is the flowing 
Quantity ſought. 


The Method of Fluxions is the ſame with that de 
Maximis, Minimis, Tangents, &c. 
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Maxtmvum in Algebra denotes the greateſt Quan - 
tity attainable in any given Caſe; and Minima the 
ſmalleſt Quantities attainable in any Caſe. 

The Method de Maximis & Minimis, is that 
whereby Mathematicians arrive at the greateſt or 
leaſt poſſible Quantity attainable in any Cale. 

If the Semi-ordinates (which are the Halves of the 
Ordinates or Applicates) of any Curve continually 
increaſe or decreaſe to ſome certain Term, which once 
paſſed, they begin again to increaſe or decreaſe, the 
Method whereby their Maxima & Minima, i.e. their 
greateſt and leaſt States is determined, is called the 
Method de Maximis & Minimis; which it is true, may 
be uſed to determine other Quantities that increaſe or 
decreaſe to any certain Term: But then they muſt al- 
ways be repreſented by the Semi-ordinates of Curves, 

If a flowing Quantity in an Equation be propoſed 
to be determined to any extreme Value, —— The 
Rule is; having put the Equation into Fluxions, let 
the Fluxion of that Quantity (whoſe extreme Value 
is ſought) be ſuppoſed o; by this Means all thoſe 
Members of the Equation, in which it is found, will 
vaniſh, and the remaining ones will give the Deter- 
mination of the Maximum or Minimum deſired. 

The Reaſon of the Rule is, that every Maximum 
or Minimum, is in its own Nature a ſtable Quantity : 
To determine thereof any flowing Quantity to a 
Maximum or Minimum, 1s to make it (inſtead of a 
flowing) a permanent one; but the Fluxion of a 
permanent Quantity is equal to nothing. — This 
we ſhall illuſtrate by an Example or two. 

To determine the greateſt or leaſt Applicate in an 
algebraick Curve. Since in Curves they have a Maxi- 
mum and a Minimum, the Tangent degenerates at 
length, and becomes parallel to the Axis, and ſo the 
Perpendicular concludes with the greateſt or leaſt 
Applicate, in the Caſe of Maximum and Minimum the 
Subtangent becomes infinite, and the Sub-normal 
equal to nothing, but =ydy: dx. If thenydy: 
d x o; we ſhall find dy =o, and becauſe of = 
vd x: dy = oo (the Note of Infinity) d x = oo. 

It is poſſible for the Tangent, to lie directly a- 
gaihſt the Semiordinate z in which Caſe the Sub. tan- 
gent is equal to nothing, and the Sub- normal infinite. 
But = ydx:dy=0; therefore if dx: dy o 
we ſhall have dx 2 o; or becauſe of =y dy :dx 
= oo we find dy = oo both d x and y, being, in re- 
_ of dy, Infinite- ſmalls. From the Equation of the 

urve therefore we are to find the Value of dy, which 
is to be made equal either to nothing, or to Infinity, 
that we have the Value of the Abſciſſe to which the 
greateſt Applicate is Co-ordinate, 

To cut a Right-Line in ſuch a Manner that the 
Rectangle ſhall be the greateſt that can poſſibly be 
thus conſtructed. Let=@a = x, then will Sa- x; 
conſequently = ax x ſome Maximum; and hence 
its Differential will be equal to nothing, as being con- 
ceived at a Circle, to which 8 


a K - . 
Wherefore a dx —2xdx=2ydy=0 
a—=2x=0 
da=x 


The Line therefore is to be cut into two equal 
Parts; and the Square is the greateſt of all Rectan- 
gles, whoſe Altitudes, taken together, are equal to 
each other. ; | 

TANGENT is a Right-line which touches a Circle, 
that is, meets in ſuch Manner, as that, though infinite- 
ly produced, it would never cut the ſame; that it 
never comes within the Circumference. 

TanGENnT of a Conic Sefion, as of a Parabola, is 
a Right-line which only touches or meets the Curve 
in one Point, and does not cut or enter within the 
Curve. | 

Method of TanGtnTs, a Method of determining 
the Quantity of the Tangent of any algebraick Curve z 
the Equation defining that Curve being given, 


This 
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This Method is one of the great Refults of the 
Calculus Differentialis. 

Its Uſe is very great in Geometry; becauſe in de- 
termining the Tangents of Curves, we determine at 
the ſame Time the Quadratures of the curvilinear 
Spaces, on which Account it well deſerves to be here 
particularly inſiſted on. 

To find the Sus-TancexT in an algebraick 
Curve, let the Semi-ordinate p m be infinitely near 
another, then will be the Differential of the Abſciſs; 
and letting fall the perpendicular = p; will be the 
Differential of the Semi-ordinate. Draw therefore the 
Tangent, the infinitely little Arch n will be a Right- 
lined Right-angled Triangle, ufually called the Cha- 
racteriſtick Triangle of the Curve, in regard Curve- 
lines are diſtinguiſhed from each other hereby. 

Now by reaſon of the Patalleliſm of the Right- 
lines PM and pm; the Angle MAR TMP 
wherefote the Triangle M R is ſimilar to the Tri- 
angle TMP. Let therefore MP PMS y, 
then will PG˖» = MR = dx and RM Ady conſe- 


quently | 
RM: MR : PM: PT 
4 1 1 31. . 
4 


If then from the given Equation of any Curve, 
you ſubſtitute the Value of dx toy dx: dy, in the 
general Expteſſion of the Sub- tangent; the differen- 
tial Quantities will vaniſh, and the Value of the Sub- 
tangent will come in common Quantities z whence 
the Tangent itſelf is eaſily determined, —— This we 
ſhall illuſtrate in a few Examples : 


1. The Equation defining the common Parabola, 
Is, 
ax=y | 
Hence adx = *y dy TY 
ix = "7 85:4 


PT=y9dx: dy=29* dy: ady=2y* : 2 = 
24x;@=2x That is the Sub-tangent is double 
the Abſciſs. | 


2. The Equation defining a Circle is 


a XN ” 
adx—2xdx=2ydy 
dx =2ydy: (a-2x.) 


— — 


PT =dx:9859=2y* : (4=23x) iy: 
(a=2x) (2a * 2K X): (a- 2) = (ax xXx): 
(ta- x) that is PC: PB :: AP: PT. 

Therefore AT= (ax-xx): (GC) =x= 
(a x XX A XX): (id-x) AX: (la- x) 
iat i Pe: PA; EA: AT. 


3. The Equation defining an Ellipſis, is; 


ay =abx- bx* 
Hence 2aydy=abdx-2bxdsx 
2aydy: (ab—*bx) = dx 


PT=dyx:dy=24a9* : (ab-2bx)=(2abx 
23 K* 2): (ab—2bx)=(2ax-2ax*) i (a- 2x) 
that is, as the Diſtance of the Semi- ordinate from 
the Centre, is to the half Axis, ſo is the Abſciſs to 
the Portion of the Subtangent intercepted between the 
Vertex of the Ellipſis and the Tangent. 


Laſtly, For all algebraick Curves, the Equation 
being, 
aymS+bxn+cyrxi+d=0 
may®—rdy+nbx*-1dx+ſcqr=# = 1dxtrcy 
IXI AY ON -I dx T cy d& 


—-Idy-ricy-1xidy dx==mayn=Idy—=rcy” 


Sixidynbaxn— 1+ ſcyr xt L 
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PTS = - Y x! 
d y 'nbx"n-er+/cyrx'-1 


Suppoſe, e. gr. y* — ax =0; then, by comparin 
with the general Formula, ; 4 


a yn= y? S * D A 

42 21 1 2 2 5 = 4A. 11 
gy Fg =o =0 
c=0,r=0, ſ=0, 


Theſe Values being ſubſtituted in the moſt gene- 
ral Formula of the Sub-tangent, we have the Sub-tan- 
gent of the Parabola of the firſt Kind, (- 2. 15 
-o. o ): 1-ax1t-1+0,0y9*%%x®) == 2 y? 
2 = 29": 6. | 


Suppoſe 5 x3 axy=0o then will 
. Gym A g3 
a—1 m=3b —=1n=3 
He. 


==-4ar=1/=1, 


Theſe Values being ſubſtituted in the general For- 
mula of the Sub-tangent, we have the Sub- tangent of 
the Curve, whoſe Equation is given, PT = (- 3. 
153 — 1. - a): (3. lXI—I＋T . % 1) 
=(= 3393 +ayx): - 3 = a3) = (35 —axy) 
: (3zx+ ay) conſequently AT = (3393 -): 
(3% Tay) -*#=gy3 = exy=gxi—azy): 
(3x*ÞFay) =(3a*xy-2axy): 3x*+ey. The 
Value of y3 = x3, thatis@ xy: (3+* Þ+ ay) being 
ſubſtituted from the Equation to the Curve. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have the fol- 
lowing Method of drawing Tangents, to all geome- 
trical Curves, without any Labour, or Calculation, 
by M. Sufus. 

Suppoſe a Curve, whoſe Points are all referable to 
any Right-line given, whether that Right - line is the 
Diameter or not; or whether there be more given 
Right - lines than one, provided their Powers do but 
come into the Equation. In all his Equations he puts 
v for the Line D A, y for BA; and for E B, and 
the other given Lines, he puts 6 d, &c. that is, al- 
ways Conſonants. . 

Then, ſuppoſing D C to be drawn touching the 
Carve in D, and meeting with E B produced in C; 
he calls the ſought line C A, by the Name of 4. 

To find which he gives this general Method. 1. Re- 
ject out of the Equation all Members, which have 
not either v Or y in them; then put all thoſe that 
have y on one Side; and all thoſe which have v, on 
the other; with their Signs + or-; and the latter 
for Diſtinction and Eaſe ſake, he calls the right, the 
former the left Side. 2. On the right Side, let there 
be prefixed to each Member, the Exponent of the 
Power, which v hath there, or which 1s all one, let 
that Exponent be multiplied into all the Members. 
3. Let the ſame be done alſo on the left Side, mul- 
tiplying each Member there by the Power of the 
Exponent of y, adding this moreover, that one y muſt 
in each Part, be changed into a. This done, the E- 
quation thus reformed, will ſhew the Method of 
drawing the required Tangent to the Point D: for 
that being given; as alſo y, v, and the other Quan- 
tities expreſſed by Conſonants, @ cannot be unknown. 
Suppoſe an Equation % -y y = vv, in which EB is 
called 5; BA =y, DA=v, and let a, or AC be 
required, ſo as to find the Point C, from whence C D 
being drawn, ſhall be a true Tangent to that Curve 
QD in D. In this Example, nothing is to be re- 
jected out of the Equation, becauſe y or v are in each 
Member ; it is alſo diſpoſed, as required by the 
Rule 1; to each Part therefore, there muſt be pre- 
fixed the Exponent of the Powers of y or v, as in 
Rule 2 ; and on the left Side, let y be changed into 
a, and then the Equation will be in this Form, 6 4— 
25a 2 u, which Equation reduced, gives a 
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the Value of a=5—-= AC. And ſo the Point C 


is found, from whence the Tangent D C may be 
* determine which Way the Tangent is to be 
drawn, whether towards B or E, he directs to conſi- 
der the Numerator and Denominator of the Fraction, 
For, 1. If in both Parts of the Fraction, all the 
Signs are affirmative; or if the affirmative ones are 
more in Number; then the Tangent is to run towards 
B. 2. If the affirmative Quantities are greater than 
the Negative in the Numerator, but equal to them 
in the Denominator, the Right · line drawn thro? D, and 
touching the Curve in that Point, will be parallel to 
AB: for in this Caſe, a is of an infinite Length. 3. If 
in both Parts of the Fraction, the affirmative Quanti- 
ties are leſs than the Negative, changing all the Signs, 
the Tangent muſt be drawn now alſo towards B: For 
this Caſe, after the Change, comes to the ſame as the 
firſt, 4. If the affirmative Quantities are greater 
than the Negative in the Denominator, but in the 
Numerator are leſs, or vice verſa, then changing the 
Signs in that Part of the Fraction, where they are 
leſs, the Tangent muſt be drawn a contrary Way, 
that is, A C muſt be taken towards E. 5. But when- 
ever the affirmative and negative Quantities are equal 
in the Numerator, let them be how they will in the 
Denominator, à will vaniſh into nothing; and con- 
ſequently, the Tangent is either A D itſelf, or E A, 
or a Parallel thereto; as will eaſily be found by the 
Data. This he gives plain Examples of, in Reference 
to the Circle; thus: Let there be a Semicircle, whoſe 
Diameter is E B, in which there is given any Point; 
from which the Perpendicular D A is let fall to the 
Diameter. Let D A= v, BA=y, BEI; then 
the Equation will be&y—yy=vv, and drawing the 
Tangent D C, we have A C, or = Now, if 5 
be greater than 2 y, the Tangent muſt be drawn to- 
wards B; if leſs, towards E; if it be equal to it, 
it will be parallel to E B, as was faid in the firſt, 
ſecond, and fourth Rules. 5 

Let there be another Semicircle inverted; as N DD, 
the Points of whoſe Periphery are referred to the 
Right-line B E, parallel and = to the Diameter. 
Let NB be called 4; and all Things elſe as before; 
then the Equation will be B) - Y = dd T- 2 dv; 
which being managed according to his Rules, you have 

__2vv-24v - 
. 

Now, ſince v is here ſuppoſed to be always leſs 
than d; if 4 be greater than 25, than the Tangent 
muſt be drawn towards E, if equal, it will be paral- 
lel to BE; if leſs, changing all the Signs, the Tan- 
gent muſt be drawn towards B, as by Rules, fourth, 
fifth, and third. 

But there could be no Tangent drawn, or at leaſt 


EB would be it, if N B had been taken equal to 
the Diameter. "hy 
Let there be another Semicircle, whoſe Diame- 
ter N B is perpendicular to E B, and to which 
its Points are ſuppoſed to be referred. Let N B be 


called 5, and all the Things elſe as above ; the Equa- 
tion will be yy =- uv, and 8 A If 


2 
now þ be greater that 2 v, the Tan 114 drawn 
towards B, if leſſer, towards E, if equal, D A will 
be the Tangent, as by Rules 1, 4, and 5 appears. 
Inverſe Method of TAN OREN TS, is a Method of 
finding the Equation, or the Conſtruction, of any 
Curve; from the Tangent, or any other Line, whole 
Determination depends on the Tangent given. 
This Method is one of the great Reſults of the 
new Calculus integralis, © | 
Its Application we ſhall give in what follows. 
The differential Expreſſions of the Tangent, Sub-tan- 
gent, Sc. being delivered under the laſt Article; if 
ou make the given Value equal to the differential 
preſſion, and either ſum up the differential Equa- 
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tion, or, if that cannot be, conſtruct it, the Curve 
required, is had. For Example: 


1. To fad the curve Line, whoſe Sub-tangent 


225716. 


Since the Sub. tangent of an Algebraic Line is 
=y dx: dy we have | 


ydx: dy=2yy:a 
aydx= 2 dy 
a d x 25 dy 
a ̃ 


The Curve ſought therefore is a Parabola. 


2, To find the Curve, whoſe Subtangent, is a third 
Proportional to r = x and 7. 


Since r7-x:J=y:9dx 


\ dy 
We have r-: dy: d 


rdx-xdz=ydy 


. 


2 TX X S* 
The Curve ſought therefore, is a Circle. 


3. To find a Line, wherein the Sub-tangent is equal 
to the Semiordinate. 


Since ydx: dy =y 
ydx =ydx 
dx 

* = 5 


Hence it appears, that the Line ſought, is a Right- 
Line, which reſpects the Cathetus of an equicru- 
ral Triangle, as an Axis, or the Hypothenuſe of an 
equicrural, rectangled Triangle. If * had been taken 
for the Arch of a Circle, the ſought Line had been a 
Cycloid. 

As to the Origin of this Art, we are much in the 
Dark. The Invention is uſually attributed to Dio- 
phantus, a Greek Author, who wrote thirteen Books, 
though only fix of them are extant, firſt publiſhed 
by Aylander, in 1575 ; and ſince commented on and 


improved by Geſper Bachet, of the French Academy, 
and ſince by M. Fermat. 


And yet Algebra ſeems to have been wholly un- 
known to the antient Mathematicians, long before the 
Age of Diophanius : We ſee the Traces, the Effects 
of it, in many places; though it looks as if they had 
deſignedly concealed it. Something of it there 
ſeems to be in Exclid, or at leaſt in Theon upon Eu- 
clid, who obſerves, that Plato had begun to teach it. 

there are other Inſtances * it in Pappius, 
and more in Archimedes and Pollonius, 

But the Truth is, the Analyſis uſed by thoſe Au- 
thors is rather Geometrical than Algebraical, as ap- 

rs by the Examples thereof, which we find in their 

orks: Sothat we make no Scruple to ſay, that Dio- 
phantus is the firſt and only Author among the Greeks 
who has treated of Algebra profeſſedly. 

This Art, however, was in Uſe among the Arabs 
much earlier than among the Greeks. And it is ſaid 
that the Arabs too borrowed it from the Perſians, 
and the Perfians from the Indians; it is added, that 
the Arabs carried it into Spain, whence ſome are of 
Opinion, it paſſed into England, before Diophantus 
was known among us. 

The firſt who wrote on the Subject in this Part of 
the World, was Lucas Paccialus, or Lucas de Burgos, 
a Cordelier; whoſe Book, in Lalian, was printed at 
Venice in 1494.— This Author makes Mention of 
one Leonardus Piſanus, and ſome others, of whom 
he had learned the Art, but we have none of their 
Writings. He adds, that Algebra came originally 
from the Arabsz and never mentions Diophantus 


which 
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which makes it probable, that that Author was not 
yet known in Europe. — His Algebra goes no farther 
than ſimple and quadratick Equations. 

After Pacciolus, appeared Stifelius, a good Author; 
but neither did he advance any further, 

After him came Scipio Ferreus, Cardan, Tartaglia, 
and ſome others ; who reached as far as the Solution 
of ſome cubick Equations. ——Bombelli followed 
theſe, and went himſelf a little further. At laſt 
came Nunnius, Ramus, Schoner, Salignac, Clavius, 
Sc. who all of theni took different Courſes, and none 
of them went beyond Quadratics. 

About the ſame Time, Diophantus was firſt made 
publick ; whoſe Method is very different from thoſe 
of the Arabs, which had been followed till then, 

In 1590, Vieta entred on the Stage, and intro- 
duced what he called his Specious Arithmetick, which 
conſiſts in denoting the Quantities both known and 
unknown, by Symbols or Letters. He alſo intro- 
duced an ingenious Method of extrafting the Roots 
of Equations, by Approximations; ſince much facili- 
tated by Ralphſon in his Analyſis Afquationum. 

Vieta was followed by Oughtred, who in his Clavis 
Mathematica, printed in 1631, improved Vieta's Me- 
thod ; and invented ſeveral compendious Characters, 
to ſhew the Sums, Differences, Rectangles, Squares, 
Cubes, Sc. 

Mr. Harriet, another Engliſþhman, cotemporary 
with Oughtred, left ſeveral Treatiſes at his Death; 
and among the reſt an Analyſis, or Algebra, which 
was printed in 1631 ; where Vieta's Method is brought 
into a ſtill more commodious Form, being that which 
obtains to this Day. 

In 1657, Des Cartes publiſhed his Geometry, where- 
in he made Uſe of the literal Calculus, and the Al- 
gebraick Rules of Harriat; and as Oughtred in his 
Clavis and Marin. Ghetaldus, in his Book of Ma- 


thematical Compoſuion and Reſolution, publiſhed in 
1630, applied Viela's Arithmetick to elementary Geo- 
metry, and gave the Conſtruction of ſimple and qua- 
dratick Equations, and adding the Conſtructions ob 
cubick, biquadratick, and other higher Equations. 

Des Cartes's Rule , for conſtructing cubick and bi- 
quadratick Equations, was further improved by Tho- 
mas Baker, in his Clavis Geometrica Catholica, pub- 
liſhed in 16343 and the Foundation of ſuch Con- 
ſtructions, with the Application of Algebra to the 
Quadratures of Curves, Queſtions de maximis and mi- 
nimis the centrobarye Method of Guldinus, Sc. was 
given by R. Sluſius in 1668; as allo by Fermat, in his 
Opera Mathematica, Roberval in the Mem. de Ma- 
them. & de Phyſique; and Barrow, in his Leck. 
Geomet—— In 1708, Algebra was applied to the 
Laws of Chance and, Gaming, by R. de Montmont, 
and ſince by De Moivre, and James Bernoulli. 

Thus much for the Progreſs of Algebra.——The E- 
lements of the Art were compiled and publiſhed by 
Kerſey in 1671; wherein the ſpecious Arithmetick, 
and the Nature of Equations are largely explained, 
and illuſtrated by Variety of Examples: The whole 
Subſtance of Diophantus is here delivered ; and many 
Things added concerning mathematical Compoſition 
and Reſolution, from Ghetaldus. The like has been 
ſince done by Preſtet, in 1694; and by Ozanam in 
1703. But theſe Authors omit the Algebra to Geometry, 
which Defect is ſupplied by Guiſne, in a French Trea- 
tiſe expreſly on the Subject, publiſhed in 1704 and 
L' Hopital in his analytical Treatiſe of the conick 
Sections, in 1707.——The Rules of Algebra are alſo 
compendiouſly delivered by Sir J/aac Newton, in his 
Arithmetica Univerſalis, firſt publiſhed in 1707, 
which abounds in choice Examples, and contains ſe- 
veral Rules and Methods invented by the Author. 
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NABAPTISM from ova, denuo, again; 
A and Carli, I baptize, is a religious Se# 
whoſe diſtinguiſhing Tenet, is, that Children are not 
to be baptized, till they arrive to Years of Diſcretion, 
that they may give Reaſon of their Faith before they 
can receive a regular Baptiſm. | 

This Definition don't anſwer very well the Etymo- 
logy of Anabaptiſm ; and in Fact the Anabaptiſts of 
theſe Days, are but improperly called Anabaptiſts. 
The Novatians, Cataphrygians and Donatiſts were the 
true Anabaptiſts of the primitive Church ; ſince they 
uſed to re-baptize all thoſe who had been baptized 
out of their Communion ; and conſidered all other 
Baptiſm, which was not conferred by ſome of their 
Scct, as null. 

This Opinion was one, if not the principal Pretext 
of the Sch iſm of the Donatiſts, and afterwards of their 
entire Separation from the Church. They could not 
believe, or elſe pretended ſo, that the Baptiſm con- 
ferred by Hereticks was valid, or that any Body could 
be initiated into the Church, by thoſe who were ex- 
cluded from it. 

This new Opinion cauſed a great deal of Confuſion 
and Trouble in the African Church ; and was fol- 
lowed afterwards; by ſome very eminent Biſhops of 
the ſame Church, even by thoſe who had Zeal enough 
to ſeal their Faith with their Blood; St. Cyprian is 
one of them; he declares openly his Sentiment on 
that Subject, which is ſo agreeable to that of Dona- 
tus, that St. Auguſtin reproaches him publickly with be- 
ing a Danatift ; which was the Occaſion of a long Diſ- 
pute between the Partiſans of thoſe two great Lights 
of the Chriſtian Church, conducted with much Warmth 
on both Sides, and which laſted till St. Cyprian's 
Death, 2 


This Miſtake of St. Cyprian, (for it was certainly 
one) was rather to be attributed to the Exceſs of his 
Zeal, and to his too great Severity, than to any Deſire 
of making or fomenting any Innovation in the Church. 
The Opinion was new, it is true, and even proceeded 
from a very corrupted Source, and what in all Ap- 
pearance, rendered him leſs excuſable, is, that the 
Donatiſts had been anathematized in two Councils, one 
held at Rome two Years after their Separation, and 
the other at Arles, the Year following ; but St, Cy- 
prian was not, perhaps, fully convinced, that the 


Tenet of the Donatiſts, as to rebaptizing the Here- 


ticks, had deſervedly incurred the Cenſure of thoſe 
two Councils; he himſelf condemns the Donatiſts in 
all their other Articles, but this; and to convince the 
Auguſtintans that he was neither Heretick himſelf, 
nor a Favourer of Hereticks, but only acted on that 
Occaſion, according to the Dictates of his Conſcience, 
and profound Knowledge, he ſhewed himſelf a de- 
clared Enemy of the Donatiſts, and had the Decrees 
of the two Councils executed againſt them, with the 
utmoſt Severity; though in the mean Time, he de- 
fended their Opinion de Rebaptizandis Hereticis, a- 
gainſt St. Auguſtin, The Proofs he employs to ſup- 
port it, are a certain Evidence of the great Penetration 
and Strength of Reaſoning of St. Cyprian ; but are nei- 
ther ſupported by the Scripture, nor the Tradition, 
nor the Practice of the primitive Church; ſince there 
is no other eſſential Condition required, even by 
Chriſt himſelf, who inſtituted it, than the baptizing 
in the Name of the Father, Son, and Holy Gbaſt, nei- 
ther the Church thought fit to declare, that the Effi- 
cacy, or In- efficacy of that Sacrament, depended on the 
Worthineſs, or Unworthineſs of the Miniſter. A Sa- 
crament is a viſible Sign, or Symbol, of an inviſible 

. Grace, 


„ik that Symbol is adminiſtred according to 
2 of he Divine Inſtitutor, no Doubt but 
it is accompanied with what is tepreſented. In the Ad- 
miniſtration of the Lord's Supper, for Example, the 
Worthineſs of the Miniſter, cannot procure the 
Efficacy of the Sacrament, if he that receives it is 
unworthy ; ſince the Efficacy of that Sacrament pro- 
ceeds Ex opere operantis, i. e. conditionally to the 
Diſpoſition of the Perſon that receives it. Why 
ſhould then the Unworthineſs of the Miniſter, fru- 
ſtrate the Baptiſm of its Efficacy z which is Ex opere 
operato, i. e. confers the Grace of itſelf ? and conſe- 
quently confers the Grace, without any Regard to 
the Worthineſs or Unworthineſs of the Perſon bap- 
tied, much leſs to that of the Miniſter of the Bap- 
tiſm. 

The primitive Church was ſo well convinced of 
this Truth, that they thought every Body capable of 
adminiſtring Baptiſm, in Caſe of Neceſſity, a Phy/i- 
cian, a Midwife, or any other Perſon of both Sexes, 
without even excluding a Pagan Executioner, or any 
other like Miniſter, who could baptize a Martyr 
with his Blood, which Baptiſm the Church called 
Baptiſmus ſanguinis. 

But Hereticks are excluded, or rather baniſhed the 
Church, and thereby uncapable of initiating others 
into it? To which it may be anſwered, that that Ex- 
cluſion is but temporal, and conditional, i. e. till they 
abjure their Errors; and only from the Congrega- 
tion of the Faithful: But that Excluſion don't de- 
prive them of their firſt Initiation into the Chriſtian 
Church, by Baptiſm, which is an «ndelible Character, 
and which conſequently they can confer on others. 

St. Cyprian himſelf could not have been per- 
ſuaded that a Biſhop or a Prieſt, ſuſpended ab officio, 
was thereby deprived of the Power he received at his 
Conſecration, or Ordination; or that he was to be 
re- conſecrated, or re-ordained, before he could re- 
aſſume his Functions; therefore I muſt ſay of St. 
Cyprian, with St. Auguſtin, De rebaptizandis Hereticis, 
non credo quod credidit Cy PRIANUS, quia non credit 
Eccleſia, pro qud CY PRIAN us ſanguinem ſuum fudit, 
i. e. as to re · baptizing Hereticks, 1 do not believe what 
Cyprianus believed, becauſe that Church, for which 
Cyprianus has ſpilt his Blood, does not believe it. 

There were alſo different Sects of Anabaptiſts, or 
Re-baptizans in the twelfth Century, ſuch as the Pe- 
trobruſſians, Waldenſes, and Abigenſes. | 

The PE TROBRUSSIANS, ſo called from their Leader 
Peter Bruys, a Provincial, appeared in France and 
the Netherlands, about the Year 1126. 

The next to Bruys was a Monk, one Henry, from 
whom the Petrobruſſians were alſo called Henricians. 

Their chief Opinion, together with many others 
they were reproached with by Peter de Clugny, was, 
that they denied that the Children before the Age of 
Reaſon, could be juſtified by Baptiſm; in Regard 
that it is our own Faith that ſaves by Baptiſm, 

The Waldenſes and Albigenſes agreed in this Article, 
as well as in many others, with the Petrobruſſians. 

Peter de Bruys was the firſt who gave Rite to the 

Albigenſes, thus called from their having firſt appear- 
ed at Ally in Languedoc. 
Theſe Albigenſes grew ſo formidable in a little 
Time, that a. Croizade was preached againſt them by 
one Father Dominick, Native of Bolonia in Italy, and 
Founder of the Dominican Fryers, otherwiſe called 
Facobins, Some Authors pretend that the Pope him- 
ſelf raiſed the firſt Standard againſt them; but no- 
thing contributed more to their Reduction, than the 
Inquiſition, eſtabliſhed at Thoulouſe, upon the Model 
propoſed by the ſame Friar Dominick for that Purpoſe. 
The Truth is, that under Pretence of Religion, they 
committed a vaſt Number of Diforders, which were 
not to be ſuffered, either by their own Sovereign, or 
by the other neighbouring Princes. 

The Anabaptiſts of this preſent Time, are a Sect 
of Proteſtants who firſt appeared in the ſixteenth 
Century, in ſome Provinces of Germany, particularly 


W:/iphalic, where they committed ſeveral Outrages. 
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They taught that Baptiſm was not to be conferred on 
Children z that it is unlawful to war or bear Arms, 
which Opinion, they alſo ſupported with this Paſſage 
of St. Cyprian, non militabis, go not to War; that 
a true Chriſtian cannot be a Magiſtrate, &c. 

Some pretend, that Carleſtad was the Author of 
this Sect ; others, Zuinglius. Cockleus ſays, it was 
Balthazar Pacimontanus, who begun to teach in 1527, 
and was burnt at Vienna ſome Time afterwards, — 
Mezorius affirms it was firſt broached by Pelargus in 
1522, ſeconded by Siubner, Bodenſtein, Carlaſtadius, 
Wriſtemberg, Sc. Sc. 

But the common Opinion is, that Thomas Munſter, 
or Munzer, is their firſt Patriarch, who, deviating 
from the primitive Chriſtian Simplicity, (he pretend- 
ed to revive) declared himſelf King of the Auabap- 
tiſts, Munſter was a Native of Zwickau, a City of 
Miſnia, and had been originally a Diſciple of Luzber, 
from whom he took Occaſion to ſeparate, under Pre- 
tence that his Doctrine was not perfect enough; that 
he had only carried the Reformation half-way, and 
that to arrive at the true eſſential Religion of Chriſt, 
immediate Revelation muſt be added to the dead Let- 
ter of the Scripture.— A Doctrine, in Fact, quite 
oppoſite to the true Principles of the Reformation, 
which were, that every Chriſtian could inſtruct him- 
ſelf in the Scripture (without any other Aſſiſtance) of all 
that's requiſite for his Salvation; looking on imme- 
diate Revelation, as on the Gift of Miracles, as 
entirely ceaſed, ever ſince the Time of the Apoſtles. 

Munſter took for his Coadjutor or Aſſociate, in his 
pretended Miſſion, Nich. Strock, or Pelargus of Hal- 
berg in Saxony; and though theſe two Perſons were 
not the firſt Inventors of their Doctrine, they how- 
ever appear to have been the firſt Teachers or Pro- 
pagators thereof. 

We have the beſt Account of the Origin of the 
Anabaptiſts, in the hiſtorical Commentaries of Sleidan. 
He obſerves that Luther had preached up ſo 
ſtrenuouſly for the evangelical Liberty, that the Pea- 
ſants of Suabia flocking together, leagued themſelves 
againſt. the eccleſiaſtical Powers, on Pretence of de- 
fending the evangelical Doctrine, and ſhaking off 
the Yoke of Servitude. Luther wrote them ſeveral 
Letters of Exhortation to lay down their Arms; but 
if himſelf, under- hand and ſecretly, did not encourage 
them in their Revolt, as ſuppoſed by the moſt impar- 
tial Authors of thoſe Times; or rather if Luther, 
was not ſorry they had taken them in the Defence of 
two of his Diſciples who had apoftatized from him, 
is what Sleidan has left undecided : However, in An- 
ſwer to his charitable and truly chriſtian Exhortations, 
they retorted his own Doctrine upon him; maintain- 
ing, that having been made free by the Blood of 
Chriſt, ic was injurious to the Name of Chriſtians, 
that they had hitherto been reputed Servants —A. 
Doctrine very agreeable to this Advice of Chriſt 
himſelf, reddite que ſunt Cæſaris, Cæſari, render 
to Ceſar the Things that are Cæſar's.— And to this 
other of the Apoſtle, obedite Prepoſitis veſtris, obey 
them that are ſet over you. And conſequently 
founded on the firſt Principles of Chriſtianity. 
Accordingly they proclaimed every where, that they 
only took up Arms, by Reaſon they eſteemed them- 
ſelves obliged thereto by Commandment of God; but 
where to hnd that Commandment, is what could nor 
have been eaſily done. z 

Luther finding all his Exhortations ineffectual, pub- 
liſhed a Book wherein he invited all the World to 
take up Arms againſt thoſe Fanaticks, who thus 
abuſed the Word of God. He was obliged ſoon after 
to write a Second, to juſtity his Conduct, which to 
many, appeared too ſevere, and even cryel. 

The 4nabapiifts, to the Number of forty Thou- 
ſand ravaged all the Places where ever they came, 
(no doubt through a Principle of a truly Chriſtian 
Charity, and to re-eſtabliſh the Kingdom of Chriſt, 
upon its firſt Foundation.) Some Authors are of Opi- 
nion that Joh of Leyden, who headed them, then 
declared himſelf their King, but it is an Error, ſince 
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42 
Munſter had took that Title at his firſt ſetting out, 
and Jobn of Leyden was but his General; though, at 
the ſame Time, he never uſed to ſtir out, or ＋ 
in publick, without a large Retinue of principal Offi- 
cers : Two young Men rode always immediately after 
him, the one bearing a Cap, made in the Form of a 
Crown, and the other a naked Sword, —— Their Pre- 
tepce was, to eſtabliſh the new Reign of Jeſus Chriſt 
on Earth, who ſays poſitively, That his Kingdem is not 
of this World, —— Who, while living, had not ſo much 
as a Place to reſt his Head upon. And who repri- 
manded Peter for having drawn his Sword in his 
Defence; though at the ſame Time, they were pleaſ- 
ed to condemn all Uſe of Arms for other purpoſes, 

Calvin wrote a Treatiſe againſt the Anabaptifts, 
ſill extant in his Opuſculs; though he was poſſeſſed 
with the ſame Ambition, and had found the Secret 
to render himſelf almoſt abſolute at Geneva. What 
they chiefly ſopported their great Doctrine on, was 
thoſe Words of our Saviour, He that believes and is 
baptized ſhall be ſaved, Mark xvi. 16. As none but 
Adults are capable of believing, they argue that no 
others were capable of Baptiſm ; eſpecially as there is 
no Paſſage in all the New Teſtament where the Bap- 
tiſm of Infants is clearly enjoined, —Catvin, and 
other Writers who have wrote againſt them, are pretty 
much embarraſſed to anſwer this Argument. Though 
we find in ſeveral Places of the ſame Book, the Gene- 
ration of Water, and of the Holy Ghoſt, as indiſpenſa- 
bly neceſſary for Salvation, and no Reaſon why In- 
fants ſhould run the Riſque to die without that Rege- 
neration; and as it has always been the common 
Opinion of the Chriſtian Church from its Infancy, 
that by the original Sin, we were excluded from the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and the Baptiſm inſtituted for 
the Ablution of that Sin, conſequently that Ablu- 
tion was as neceſſary to Infants, as to the Adults. 
Thoſe that object againſt infant Baptiſm, pretend 
that on ſuch Occaſion the Faith of Parents ſupply 
the Defe&t of the Ceremony. | 

*Tis true that the Church has acknowledged a Sort 
of Baptiſm which they called Baptiſmas Flaminis x 
but ir was only in Time of Perſecution, when Cate- 
chumens, died in Priſon, or by ſome other Accident, 
before they could have been baptized z but when ſuch 
Things happen*d through the Obſtinacy or Negli- 
gence of Parents, (when the Baptiſm of Water, or 
Fluminis can be fo eaſily adminiſtered, without the 
leaſt Danger) That of Flaminis, has never been 
thought ſufficient. Beſides the Infant-Baptiſm is men- 
tioned by Origen; by the Author of the Queſtions 
attributed to Juſtin the Martyr, in a Council of Af- 
rica, ſpoke of by St. Cyprian, where the Baptiſm of 
Infants immediately after they were born was ex- 
preſsly enjoined z and in ſeveral other Councils of 
Autun, Maſcon, Girone, London, Vienna, &c. Be- 
ſides other Fathers, as St. Jrenæus, St. Ferom, St. Am- 
broſe, St. Auſtin, &c. 

It muſt be added that ſeveral Arguments may be 
drawn from the Scripture againſt the Anabapriſts, to 
which the Anabaptiſts will anſwer, that the Children 
mentioned in Mark x. 14. and Luke xviii. 16, were 
grown big ſince they could come to him; and con- 
ſequently were capable of an Act of Faith; but 
this is contrary to the expreſs Terms of the Scrip- 
ture, which in St. Matthew, and St. Mark, calls 
them d, Children, and in St. Luke Sete, little 
Children : The ſame St. Luke writes that they were 
brought to Jeſus; which is a Preſumption that they 
were not yet able to walk. 

Though I muſt confeſs that theſe Paſſages of the 
Evangeliſts are not a very ſtrong Argument for the 
Infant-Baptiſm. Since Feſtus Chriſt may be ſuppoſed 
to ſpeak rather of the Innocency of thoſe Children 
which rendered them fitteſt to inherit the Kingdom of 
Heaven, than of their being fit to be baprized. 

This other Paſſage of the Apoſtle St. Pau! to the 
Romans v. 17. is a great deal ſtronger, © lf by one 
++ Man's Offence Death reigned, ſays he; much more 
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e they who receive abundance of Grace, and the Gift 
of Righteouſneſs ſhall reign in Life by one Jeſus 
«© Chriſt ;” for if one become criminal by one, then 
are Children criminal; conſequently if all are juſti- 
fied by one, then are Children juſtified z but this can- 
not be without Faith; and conſequently Children may 
have the Faith required for the receiving of Baptiſm, 
1. e. an actual Faith preceding the Sacrament, as a 
Diſpoſition requiſite thereto, This Faith they have not 
of themſelves, but by others, viz. their Parents, or 
their Godfathers and Godmothers, who anſwer for 
them. Nor is there any thing in the whole Diſ- 

nſation, but what is very equitable: It being but 
juſt, that as they had ſinned in the Will of another, 
they might alſo be juſtified by the Will of another; 
Neither is there any more Inconveniency in this Pro- 
feſſion of Faith made by Proxy, than in that made by 
thoſe baptized at the Age of Diſcretion, and who can 
anſwer for themſelves ; on the contrary, there is, in 
my Opinion, more to be feared that an Adult, over 
whom his Paſſions have gained a greater Aſcendant, 
and who is more expoſed to Temptations, could be 
* to renounce the Faith he has profeſſęd in 

is Baptiſm, than an Infant, who being born of 
Chriſtian Parents, is inſtructed in his Faith, as ſoon 
almoſt as he begins to know his Exiſtence, being 
made acquainted with his Religion as ſoon as his 
Reaſon is capable of the leaſt Inſtruction. 

The Impreſſions he received then, which we call 
Prejudices of Infancy, muſt be a great deal ſtronger 
than thoſe made on- the Mind of an Adult, whoſe 
Reaſon, which he is in a Condition to conſult, revolt 
often againſt what's above her Apprehenſion. 

The Anabaptiſts adopted ſeveral other Dogmata 
from the Gngſticks, &c. touching the Incarnation, Ec. 
but their favourite Opinion, was that of being directed 
by a ſecret and divine Inſpiration to eſtabliſh the King- 
dom of Feſus, on the Ruin of all Sorts of Govern- 
ment whatever, in Hope that Jeſus being an inviſible 
King, they could appoint themſelves his Lieu- 
tenants. 

As they multiplied, they divided into a great 
Number of Seis; which took particular Denomina- 
tions either from the Leaders thereof, or the peculiar 
Opinions they ſuperadded to the' general Syſtem of 
Anabaptiſts —— The Principal were the Muncerians, 
amends" Enthnfiaſts, Silentes, Adamites, Georgians, 

ndependants, Huſſites, Melchiorites, Nudipedalians, 
Mennonites, 'Bulcholdians, Auguſtinians, Servetians, 
Monaſterians, Libertins, Deoreliftians, Semperorantes, 
Polygamites, Ambroſians, Clancularians, Manifeſta- 
rians, Babalarians, Paciſicators, Paſtoricides, Sangui- 
narii, &c. | $5 : 

Bur all thoſe different Sects, were re-united, or 
rather confounded, towards the Beginning of the 17th 
Century, into that of the Independents, a Sect ſo call- 
ed, as denying not only any Subordination among 
their Clergy, but alfo all Dependency on any other 
Aſſembly. | 

They maintain that every ſeparate Church, or par- 
ticular Congregation, hath in itſelf radically and eſ- 
ſentially every Thing neceſſary for its own Govern- 
ment; that it has all eccleſiaſtical Power and Juriſ- 
diction, and is not at all ſubject to other Churches, or 
their Deputies, nor to their Aſſemblies or Sy nods. 

Though the Independents do not think it neceſſary 


to aſſemble Synods ; yet if any be held, they look on 


their Reſolutions as weighty and ' prudential Counſels, 
but not as Deciſions to be peremptorily obeyed. 

They agree that one. or more Churches may help 
another Church with their Advice and Aſſiſtance, 
and even reprove it when it offends; provided they 
do not pretend to any ſuperior Authority, or Right 
to Excommunicate, &c. 

In Matters of Faith and Doctrine the Independents 
agree with the reſt of the reformed, ſo that the Dif- 
ference is rather Political than Religious, 

During the Civil Wars in England, the Independents 
becoming the moſt powerful Party, and getting. to 
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J of Affairs, moſt of the other Sefts, that were 
* the Church of England, joined them, which 
occaſioned them to be diſtinguiſhed into two Sects. 
The firſt are in Effect Preſbyterians, only differing 
from them in Matter of Diſcipfine; for though, like 
the Independents, they allow of no Hierarchy, of no 
Subordination in the Perſons of their Miniſters and 
maintain, that cet and Prieſts in the Times of the 
Apoſtles, were the ſame, they nevertheleſs, have a 
Series of Aſſemblies or Synods; every Miniſter is 
obliged to be obedient to the Claſis under which he 
lives; and that Claſs to a Synod Provincial, Claſſical, 

| umenical. _ „ i TOI II 
rde Power of Ordination, with them, reſides in a 


Claſſis, and none are admitted to adminiſter the Sa- 


crament, but _ 8 by the Impoſition pf 
f other Miniſters. 5 4th, | 

Te mis Uſe of Deacons to take Care of their 

Poor; and in the Government of the Church, call 

in Lay-Elders. | | ah 9 

This is now the reigning Diſcipline in the Church 

of Scotland, as it was during the Inter-regnum in Eng- 


Father Orleans ſpeaks of the Riſe of the Indepen- 
dents in the following Terms. Out of the ſame 
« Se (the Auabaptiſts) had riſen ſome Time ago a 
new Sect, not only averſe to the Monarch, but 
„ to Monarchy, both which it undertook to de- 
«* ſtroy, and in lieu thereof to form a Republick,— 


„They were called by the Name of Independents, 


* in Regard that profeſſing to carry the Goſpel Li- 
« berty ſtill further than the other Puritans, they 
rejected not only Biſhops, but alſo Synods, pre- 
* tending each Aſſembly ought to govern itſelf, in- 


. 8 


© pendentiy of all others; in which, ſaid they, con- 
* ſiſts the Liberty of the Children of God. At firſt 
they were only diſtinguiſhed among the Preſby- 
*© terians, as the more zealous from the mot indif+ 
« ferent, the more rigid fram the more remiſs, by 
© a greater Averſion td a Pomp and Pre-eminence; 
both in Church and State; and by a more ardent 
Deſire to reduce the Practice of the Gofpel xp its 
< primitive 1 4 It was their Maxim of Made 
„ pendency that firſt diſtinguiſhed them, and re- 
dered them ſuſpected of the Reft : But they had 
« Addreſs and Artific* enough to gain Ground, and 
other Parties and Perſuaſions.“ :"* 280A 

Independentiſin is peculiar to Great Britain, tlie 
Britiſh Colonies, and the United Provinces. . One 
Marel, in the ſixteenth Century, endeavoured. to intrd- 


«in Effect made Alundance of Profelytes out of all 


duce it into France; but it was condemned at the 


Synod of Roche}, where Beza preſided 3 and again dt 


the Synod of Rocbel, in 1644.——Though the 


French Proteſtants agreed with the Independents in 
the moſt material Point, and in their civil Wars ug- 
der Charles IX, and Henry III, had fhewed Plain), 


that they were declared Enemies of Monarchy, and 


of monarchical Government; but they had among 
them a Sort of Subordination, and Beza with theit 
other Reformers had uſurped to themſelves a Sort of 
Supremacy, they could never have been perſuaded to 
renounce, 8 ph” 
Thoſe who now retain the Name of Anabapriſts, 
have abandoned the greateſt Part of their antient 
Dogmata; and in lieu of the fanatick Zeal of their 
Founders, have given into an 55 


emplary Simplicity in 
their Morals, Actions, Diſcipline, Dreſs, 9 


. 
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NATOMY is an artificial Diſſection of a 
Body, in order to know the Parts which com- 
8. N. | | 
45 ATOMY is divided into two Parts, Ofteo/ogy and 
Sarcology. . le e | 
The firſt treats of the Bones, and Cartilages; and 
the ſecond of the Fleſh, and other ſoft and tender 
Parts, : \+ ' | 
- OsTeoLocy, from the Greek, 95tov, a Bone, 
and a4y@;, a Diſcourſe, contains an exact Diſquiſi- 
tion of what belong to the Bones in common, and 
what to each in particular; but before we enter into 
that Diſquiſition, we*muſt conſider their Definition, 
their Differences, their Articulations, their Cauſes, 
their Parts, and their Number. 6) | 
A Bone is defined by Galen, to be the hardeſt, the 
drieſt, and moſt terreſtrious Part of the whole Body 
and, by me, the hardeſt and moſt folid Part of .the 
Body of an Animal. _— a 
The Differences of the Bones, conſiſt in their Sub- 
ſtance, Quantity, Figure, Situation, Uſes, Motion, 
Senſe, Generation, and Cavities. N / 
They differ in their Subſtance, becauſe there are 
Bones which have a'very hard Subſtance, as the 77- 
bia; others leſs hard, as the Yertebr&; and ſome are 
ſoft and ſpongy, as the Sternum. B3& MEG 
In their Quantity, becauſe their Number is very 
great, and all the Bones are not equal; for ſome are 
large, as thoſe of the Arms and Legs; ſome of a 
moderate Dimenſion, as thoſe of the Head; and 
ſome fmall, as thoſe of the Fingers. 92 
The Figure of the Bones is as different as there 
are Bones in the Body 3 ſome are long, as the Femur 
or the Tibia; others ſhort, as the Bones of the Wriſt, 
and the Heel; ſome round, as the Ri/zla5; others flat, 
as that of the Palate 3 others ſquare, as the Qſa Pari 
etalia ; and ſome triangular, as the firſt Bone of the 


Sternum, 1 
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As for their Situation, ſome 'are placed in the 
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Head ; others in the Trunk of the Body; nd others 
in the Extremities; with chis Obſervation; that 
among thoſe of the Head, ſome have a deeper Situa- 


tion, as the three Offcula of the Hearing! and others 


a more ſuperficial; as thoſe of the Granium: 
The Bones have alſo different Uſes, ſome ſerving 


to ſupport the Body, as thoſe of the Thighs; and 


Legs; other to contain Parts, as the Gee; and 
Others both to contain and defend; as the Bones of 
the nn wen 
Their Motion is either manifeſt, as that of the 
great Bones of the Extremities; or a ſectet one, as 
that of the Wriſt, and the Heel; and ſome have no 
Motion at all, as the Bones of the Head. el 
None of the Bones have any Senſation, except the 
The Bones differ in their Generation; and: Petfe- 
ction, becauſe ſome of them do grow to Perfection 
even from the Mother's Womb; ſuch as the ſmall 
Bones that lie in the Cavities of the Ear; and others 
are only perfected with Time and Years, as all 
the Bones of the Body: Of theſe ſome harden ſooner, 
as the lower Mandible; and ſome later, as thoſę of 
che Vertex, or Top of the Head, 0 
« The laſt Difference is taken from the Cavities of 
the Bones; for ſome of them have very large Cavyities 
for the Reception of the Marrow, as thoſe of the Ex- 
ttemities of the Body; and ſome have only Poroſities 
which contain a medullary Juice, as the Calcaneum'; 
again, ſome of them have Holęs for Tranſmiſſion of 
the Veſſels, as the Bone of the Baſis of the Cranium, 
and the Vertebræ; others have only a Hollowneſs as 
the Os Sternum, and ſome Sinus s, as the Oſſa frontis, 
and Temporum; and laſtly, ſome conſiſt of Abundance 
of little Holes like a Sieve, as the Os EihmoZdes. 
The Conjunction of the Bones, is either by Articu- 
lation or Symphbi/ts. N 4 "OP 
Articulation, is a natural Conjunction of two Bones 
touching one another by their Extremities, 


9 mplyſis, 
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Symphy/is, is a natural Union or firm Adheſion, 
as when Bones that were at firſt, plainly diſtinct, 
ſeem to be grown altogether one Bone. 

There are two Sorts of Articulation, one called a 
Diarthroſis, and the other Synarthbrofis. 

The Djarthrefis is a Kind of Articulation, in which 
the Motion is manifeſt, and is again ſubdivided into 
three Sorts, Enartbrofis, Arthrodia, and Ginglymus. 

Enartbraſis, is when a large and long Head is re- 
ceived into a deep Cavity, as the Head of the Femur 
is received into the Cavity of the Os Innomina- 
tum. (C) 

Arthrodia, when a ſuperficial Cavity receives a flat 
Head, as the Head of the Humerus, that's received 
into the glenoide Cavity of the Scapula; or the Heads 
of the Metacarpus or Metatarſus, into the Cavities of 
the firſt Phalanx. (D) 

Ginglymus, is a third Sort of Articulation, in which 
two Bones receive mutually each other, as the Bone of 
the Carpus is receiv'd into that of the Cubiti z and 
that of the Cubiti into that of the Carpus. (E) 

Synarthrofis, is an Articulation, ſo firm and ſo 
ſtrong, that it has no diſtin Motion. (G) 

There are alſo three Sorts of Synartbreſis, viz. the 
Suture, Harmonia, and Gompboſis. | 

The Suture, is when two Bones appear in their Con- 
junction, as if they had been ſown together. There 
is a true and genuine, and falſe, or baſtard Suture. 
The true Suture (H) is when two Bones are joined 
like two Saws, whoſe Teeth meet cloſe together, as 
the Ofſa Parietalia with the Os Coronale ; and the falſe 
Suture (I), when two Bones are articulated in Form of 
Scales or Lamina, placed one over the other, as the 
Parietalia, with the Os Temporum. 

Harmonia, is an Articulation whereby the Bones 
are joined in a ſimple ſtreight Line, or a circular 
one, as the Bones of the Face, the Noſe, and the 
Palate. (K) 

Gompheſ/is is a compact Articulation, when a Bone 
is ſunk or driven hard into another, as the Teeth are 
into their Alveoli. (L) 

Ampbiarthroſis, is a Sort of neutral Articulation, 
which is neither a Diarthroſis, having no manifeſt 
Motion, nor a Synarthroſis, as being not entirely de- 
prived of it; ſuch is the Articulation of the Coſte 
with the Vertebræ of the Back, and ſuch is that of 
the Bones of the Carpus and the Tarſus among one 
another. (M. M.) 

Smpbyſit, which I have ſaid to be a natural Union 
of Bones, is of two Sorts, either made without ſome 
intermediate Subſtance, or with it. 

That without ſome intermediate Subſtance, is when 
we find nothing that makes the Union of two Bones, 
as the Epyphyſis, or Appendage, with the principal 
Bone to which it is joined, as we obſerve in the Bones 
of the upper Jaw. | 

Symphy/is, which is made with ſome intervening Sub- 
ſtance, is of three Sorts, Synneuroſis, Syſarcyſis, and 
Synchondrofis. 

Synneurs/is is that Kind of Symphy/is, which unites 
Bones by the Means of Ligaments, as the Articula- 
tion of the Rotula, or Patella, with the Tibia. In the 
Syſurceſis, Bones are joined by the Fleſh, and have no 
other Ligaments, as the Os Hioides, and the Scapula. 

When Bones are united together by a Cartilage, 
as the two Bones of the Os Pubis, or the Share-bone, 
ſuch Articulation is called Synchondrofis. 

The Bones have their Origin or Principle in com- 
mon with all the other Parts of the human Body, 
which 1s the ſeminal Liquor elaborated by the natu- 
ral Heat. | 

Bones are compoſed of many Parts, of which ſome 
are prominent, and ſome hollow ; of the Firſt, there 
are three Sorts, as the principal Part, the Apopbhyſis, 


and the Epiphy/fis. There are, alſo, three Sorts of 


Cavities in them, called either Holes, Pits, or 

Sinus's. | 
The principal Part of a Bone, is the hardeſt and 
ſtrongeſt Part of it, it is called the principal Part, 
becauſe it contains, almoſt, the whole integral Bone, 
2 6 
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and retains the Name of the Whole to itſelf, having 
no other Denomination, till one's come to the Extre- 
mities, where lye the Apophy/is, and Epiphby/is. 

| Apophyſis, is a Protuberance that riſes on the Super- 
ficies of the Bones with which it has the very ſame "ol 
tinuity z ſuch is the Prominence of the Os Petroſum 
called Apopby/is Maſtoides. (B) | 

The Inequalities of Bones, ſerve to render their 
Articulation more convenient; for the Origination and 
Inſertion of divers Muſcles, and for the Defence of 
ſome Parts, as are thoſe of the Scapula, and the Ver- 
tebra. | 

Epiphyſis is an Appendage or an additional Bone, 
Joined to the Principal, by a ſimple Contiguity; as 
the Prominence on the Os Tay. (C). 

The Uſe of the Epiphyſes is, 1. To ſtrengthen the 
Articulation z and 2. To ſerve as well as the Apo- 
pbyſes, for the Inſertion of divers Muſcles and Liga- 
ments, without which there can be no Articulation, 
and which could not adhere to a Subſtance harder 
than the Epiphyſes. | 

All Epiphyſes, are reduced to three Kinds, the 
Head, the Neck, and the Corona. 

When a Bone terminates or riſes in a great round 
Branch, it is called the Head, as is that of the Fe- 
mur; but if it be a ſmall Prominence, Condilus. 
Such is that of the lower Jaw, which enters into 
the Cavities of the Os Petroſum. (D) (E), 

The Neck (F) is the narroweſt Part of the Bone, 


but from a narrow Beginning dilates itſelf by De- 


grees. It is always placed under a Head; the Neck 
of a Bone differeth from the Head, in that the 
Head is almoſt always Epiphyſis, and the Neck A. 
pophyſi. Fi | 

The Corona, is when a Bone has a ſharp Promi- 
nence, which ſharp Prominences have divers Figures, 
and are called by the Name of the Things they 
moſt reſemble; that in the Os Petroſum is called 
Styloides, becauſe made like a Sy/ezto; another is 
called Maftoides, becauſe it reſembles a Nipple, 
Sc. (G). 

The Magnitude of Epiphi/es is not alike in all the 
Bones; the Tibia, V. G. which is a large Bone, has 
large ones; and the ſmall Bones, as thoſe of the 
Fingers, very ſmall ones; one and the ſame Bone, 
has ſome Time, allo, Epiphiſis of a different Big- 
neſs, as the Femur has a large one called the great 
Trochanter, and another ſmall one, called the leſſer 
Trochanter, (H) 

The Bones have not all the ſame Number of Epi- 
phyſes, for ſome of them have none at all, as the Bone 
of the lower Mandible 3 and others have many, the 
Coſte have each one, the Bones of the Legs and Arms, 
each two; thoſe of the Os 1/ium, three; thoſe of the 
Femur, four; and each Vertebra, five. 

The Epipbyſes are not always placed at the Extre- 
mities of the Bones, but ſome are found in the Mid- 
dle of them. | 

In Infants the Subſtance of Epiphyſes is carti- 
laginous, and doth not acquire the Conſiſtence of a 
Bone, until after the twentieth Year of the Age, 

The Epiphyſes are covered at their Extremities 
with a Cartilage; not only to facilitate the Motion 
of the Joints, bur likewiſe to hinder the Bones from 
rubbing or grating againſt one another. 

Beſides thoſe Prominences, the Bones have alſo 
their Cavities, which conſiſt, as I have obſerved al- 
ready, in their Holes, Pits, and Sinus's. 

A Hole is a Cavity that has both Ingreſs, and 
Egreſs, which may be ſeen in the Cavities at the 
Baſis of the Cranium, whereof ſome give an Entrance 
to the Arteries, and others to let the Nerves and 
Veins go out. (K) | 
A Pit is a Cavity that has an Entrance, but no 
Paſſage out, and whoſe Brims are raiſed by ſmall 
Prominences like little Hills, Theſe Cavities ſerve 
to give a Part ſome Figure, or elſe to contain ſome- 
thing; ſuch is the Cavity of the Orbite that contains 
the Eye. (L) 

A Sinus is a Cavity, whole Orifice, or Entrance is 

very 
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y narrow and the Bottom large. Theſe Sinus's are 
* the Baſis of the Coronale. (M) £5 

There are, beſides theſe, internal and external Ca- 
The internal are two, either great and apparent, 
as are thoſe of the great Bones, which contains the 
Marrow; or little and porous Cavities, as thoſe in 
the Vertebræ, and Epipbeſes; which contains only a 

edullary Juice. 

Narbe py onal are of three Sorts, either great Ca- 
vities incircled with thick Brims, and are called Co- 
tylæ or Cotyloides, (N) from the Name of an old 
Meaſure among the Antients; ſuch is that of the Os 
T/chium, that receives the Head of the Femur 3 or 
moderate and leſs deep Cavities, called Glenoides, 
(O) ſuch as that of the Scapula, which receives the 
Head of the Humerus; or elſe little and flat, (P) as 
thoſe at the Ends of the Bones of the firſt Rank of 
the Fingers, which receives the Heads of the Bones 
of the Metacarpus. | 

Theſe Cavities are ſimple (Q) or double; the firſt 
Sort receive only one Head, as that at the End of 
the Radius; and the double (R) ones receive two, 
as that which receives the End of the Tibia from 
above; and thoſe of the Bones of the two laſt Ranks 
of the Toes, They are alſo of a different Figure, 
ſome are like a Pulley, as thoſe of the lower Extre- 
mity of the Humerus, which receive the Os Cubiti; 
others like a Half Moon, as thoſe of the upper Part 
of the Cubilus. 

All theſe external Cavities which ſerve for Articu- 
lation, have every one of them an Eminence on their 
Circumference, to which is tied a circular Ligament, 
which incloſing the Head of the Bone they receive, 
ſerve to ſtrengthen the Articulation, and prevent 
Luxation, which would often happen, it ſuch Liga- 
ment was not there. | 

The ſame Bones are not always of the ſame Big- 
neſs in all Bodies, not even in Perſons of the ſame 
Stature or Height; for it happens that among them, 
ſome have their Bones ſmaller than others, and con- 
ſequently are better ſhaped, 

The Difference of Age, make alſo a very great 
Difference in the Magnitude of the.Bones ; for they 
grow and magnify from the Birth to the twentieth 
Year, or thereabout; from twenty to threeſcore, con- 
tinue of the ſame Bigneſs ; and after threeſcore be- 
gin to decreaſe, becauſe, at that Age, the bony Fi- 
bres grow dry, and waſte, and come cloſer toge- 
ther. 6's 

Bones are likewiſe different in their Colour; for 
ſome are white, others leſs white, and others of a 
greyiſh Colour z which proceeds from the different 
Habit, or Conſtitution of the Bones, and not from 
the firſt Matter they are formed of, as ſuppoſed by 
Mr. Dion is. 1 

The Bones. are nouriſhed, like the other Parts of 
the Body, by the Blood, and not by the Marrow, 
which only ſerve to cement them; for there is a vaſt 
Number of Dullus in the Body of Bones, through 
which the Nouriſhment is conveyed, by Means of the 
Arteries, and the remaining Superfluity returning thro? 
the Extremities of theſe Ductus, is received by the 
___ Veins which carry it back into the Mafs of the 

load. | „ E „n 

There is no Senſation in the Bones, but they are 
covered with the Periofteum, which is a very ſmall 
and very ſenſible Membrane. n 
There are 249 Bones in the whole human Body, 
Viz. Sixty in the Head; ſixty-ſeven in the Trunk; 
in the Arms and Hands ſixty-two; and Sixty in the 

Of ſixcy Bones in the Head, there are Fourteen of 
them in the Cranium; and forty- ſix in the Face, 
reckoning among them the Os Hyoides; the fourteen 
belonging to the Cranium, are the Os Coronale, the 
Os Occipitis, the two Bregma's or Parietalia, the 
two Temporal, the Os Erhmoides, the Sphenoides, and 
the fix auditory Bones, or the Incus, Stapus, and 
Malleus on each Side. Of forty-ſix that are in the 
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Face, there are ſeven and twenty of them. in the upper 
Mandible, the Cheek Bone, the Nail Bone, the 
Maxillary or Jaw Bone, the Bone of the Noſe, and 
that of the Palate, and the ſame Number on the o- 
ther Side ; the Eleventh, which is ſingle having no 
Fellow, is in French called La Pomet, being like the 
Coulter, or Share of a Plow ; there are ſixteen upper 
Teeth, eighteen in the lower Mandible, to wit, two 
Bones and fixteen Teeth, to which being added the 
Os Hyoides, will compleat the whole Number of ſixty 
Bones in the Head. a4: 

Of ſixty-ſeven in the Trunk of the Body, there are 
thirty-two of them in the Spine, and twenty-nine in 
the Breaſt. Thoſe of the Spine are ſeven in the Neck, 
twelve in the Back, five in the Loins, five in the Os 
Sacrum, and three in the Coccix or Rump Bone. 
Thole of the Back are the four and twenty Ribs; 
the two Clavicules, and three in the Sternum. There 
are likewiſe, ſix Ofſa Inneminata, which are the two 
Ilia, the two 1ſchia, and the two Ofſa Pubis. | 

Of ſixty- two, in the upper Limbs, each Arm and 
Hand has one and thirty, which are the Shoulder- 
blade, the Humerus, the Cubitus, the Radius, eight 
in the Wriſt, four in the Metacarpus, and Fifteen 
in the Fingers; the ſame Number in the other 
Arm. 

Ot ſixty in the lower Limbs, there are thirty in 
each, as the Femur, the Rotula, the Tibia, the Fibula, 
ſeven in the Tarſus, five in the M#atarſus, and four- 
teen in the Toes. The ſame on the other Side. 

We could increaſe the Number of the Bones, if we 
would make ſeveral of the Os Hyoides, or add to them 
the Seſamoiſes ; or decreaſe it, if we were to reckon 
the two Bones of the lower Mandible to be but one; 
and make but one Bone of the Os Sacrum, inſtead of 
five; but as it is better to keep to ſome determinate 
Number, that of 249, being the moſt univerſally re- 
ceived among the beſt Authors, I judge proper to 
ſtick to it. | 

Next to the Bones, the Cartilages are, of all the 
Parts of the Body, the hardeſt, and almoſt of the 
ſame Nature with the Bones, from which they differ, 
only, in more or leſs. They are of three Sorts, ſome 
are hard, and become quite bony with Time, as thoſe 
which enter into the Compoſition of the Sternum, and 
thoſe that tye the Appendages to the principal Bone : 
Others are ſofter and contribute to the Compoſition 
of the Parts, as the Cartilages of the Noſe, the Ears, 
the Aipboides, and that of the Coccix; and ſome are 
of the Nature of Ligaments, very ſoft, and therefore, 
are called Ligamentary Cartilages. 

They are alſo different in their Figure, and are 
called by the Name of thoſe Things they reſemble 
moſt ; Aunular, if like a Ring; Xiphoides, or En/i- 
formis, if in the Shape of a Sword, &c. They com- 
monly affociate themſelves with the Bones, yet there 
are ſome that do not touch together, as thoſe of the 
Larinx, and the Eye-lids. 

As the Cartilages receive neither Membranes nor 
Nerves into their Compoſition, they have no Senſation, 
neither have they any Cavities, and inſtead of Mar- 
row, they have a viſcous and flexible Subſtance that 
preſerves them. 

The Uſes of the Cartilages, are to hinder the Bones 
from hurting one another by a mutual Colliſion ; to 
Join them together in divers Places by Syncondroſis, 
and to contribute much to the better Shape of many 
Parts, as do thoſe of the Noſe, the Ears, the Trachea, 
the Eye-lids, and ſome others. 

A Ligament is of a ſolid and white Subſtance, it 
is ſofter than the Griſtie, and harder than a Nerve 
or Membrane. It has neither Cavity nor Senſe, nor 
Motion. .Some of them are ſtrong, being placed with- 
in between the Bones; ſome thick and round, called 
Cartilaginous Ligaments; and ſome thin, and of a 
membranous Nature, which cover the Bones out- 


wardly. They are of divers Figures ; ſome large, 
called Membranous, and others round or nervous 
not that they are in reality Membrane or Nerve, but 
for the — they have to thoſe Parts. 


The 
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The only Uſe of the Ligaments, is to tie, like a 
Cord, the Parts of the Body, and chiefly the Bones, 
which they keep joined and united together, and 
hinder them from being diſplaced by the frequent 
Motions of the Body. 

Thus far of the Bones in general; but to enter 
into a more particular Deſcription of them, I divide 
a Skeleton into three Parts, viz. the Head, the Trunk, 
and the Limbs; and begin with the Head as the 
moſt apparent and the nobleſt Part of the Body. 

Hippocrates defines the Heap a bony Part con- 
ſiſting of two Tables woven together with the Diploe 
between them, and covered outwardly with the Peri- 
cranium, and lined inwardly with the Dura Mater. 

The Subſtance of the Head differeth both from 
the Thorax, and the Abdomen, by its being altoge- 
ther Bony, whereas the Abdomen is wholly fleſhy, and 
the Thorax partly fleſhy, and partly bony, 

The Hr ap is divided into two Parts, of which 

one is covered with Hairs called the Cranium; Skull, 
or Scalp ; and the other without Hairs called the 
Face. 
The Cranivm comprehends the Bones which 
contain the Brains and the Cerebellum. It is divided 
into two Tables which are like two Lamina, laid 
one upon the other; between which there is the 
Diploe or a medullary Subſtance, full of little Cells 
of a different Bigneſs, that receive their little Arteries 
from the Brain, and tranſmit the little Veins into 
the Sinus of the Dura Mater. It is between theſe 
two Tables that th: Blood is lodged which nouriſhes 
the Cranium; and it is this ſame Blood which is 
ſeen to drop forth in the Operation of the Trepan, 
when the firſt Table is bored through. 

The exterior and ſuperior Superficies of the Cra- 
nium is {mooth and poliſhed ; but the inferior is very 
rough and unequal, by reaſon of the many Proceſſes 
and Appendages found in it. Likewiſe its internal 
and ſuperior Superficies is ſmooth, ſome little Chan- 
nels excepted, made in it by the Veſſels that creep 
upon the Dura Mater, when the Cranium is ſtill moiſt 
and cartilaginous z but it has its internal and inferior 
Superficies unequal, by reaſon of its Productions and 
Cavities. 

The Cranium has many Holes of a different Bigneſs, 
which gave Paſſage to the Medulla Spinalis, and to 
the Nerves, Arteries, and Veins, which fill up thoſe 
Holes ſo exactly, that neither Vapours nor Fumes 
can come into them nor go through them, but by 
Means of the Veſſels themſelves. 

The Cranium is compoſed of a great many Bones, 
diſtinguiſhed by the Junctures called Sutures. 

Thoſe Sutures are either proper or common; and 
the proper are divided into true and falſe Sutures. The 
true Sutures. are thoſe indented together like the 
Teeth of a Saw. The Cranium has three of that 
Sort, the Coronal, the Lamboide, and the Sagiſtal. 

The Coronal is placed on the Fore- part of the 
Head, and extending from one Temple to the other, 
joins the Os Frontis, with the two Bones of the Sin- 
ciput ; that Suture is called Coronal, from its circular 
Figure. (A) Ft 

The Lamboide is oppoſite to the Coronal, and 
unites the Os Occipitis, with the two Bones of the 
Sinciput behind, ?tis called Lamboide from its bein 
like a Greek A. (B) | | 

The Sagiſtal, from the Latin Sagitta an Arrow, be- 
cauſe this Suture is ſtrait like it, is placed in the ſupe- 
rior Part of the Head, it goes from the Coronal to 
the Lamboide, and joins the two Bones of the Sinciput 
in their uppermoſt Part. The Sagiftal ſometimes de- 
ſcends to the Root of the Noſe, and then it divides 
the Os Froniis in two Parts, and in ſome Bodies, the 
Os Occipitis, Theſe three Sutures are ſometimes ſo 
ſtrongly united in old People, that they ſeem: to be 
but one entire Piece. (C) ht!) 

The falſe Sutures are thoſe that are joined like the 
Scales of Fiſh, for that Reaſon called Squammeſz, 
Scaly ; they are two in Number, one on each Side; 
and joing the ſuperior and ſmaller Parts of the Os 
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Petroſum, with the Parictalia, or Bones of the 871» 
ciput. (D) | 
The Sutures that ſeparate the Bones of the Cranium 
from thoſe of the Face are called Common, there are 
four of them, the Tranſverſal, Ethmoidal, Sphœnoi- 
dal and Zigomatick. 
The Tranſverſal, ſo called, becauſe it tranſverſes 
the Face from one Side to the other; begin at one of 
the ſmall Angles of the Eye, and paſſing by the Bot- 
tom of its Orbit, by the Root of the Noſe, finiſhes 
its Courſe at the other little Angle. 

The Ethmoidal incircle the Os Ethmoides, and ſe- 
parate it from the neighbouring Bones. (E) 

The Sphznoidal incompaſſes the Os Sphenoides, 
and ſeparate it from the Os Coronale, the Os Petroſum 
and the Os Occipitis. (F) 

The Zigomatick is placed wholly in the Zigoma, 
from whence it derives its Name. It is a very ſmall 
Suture, and ſeparates the Os Petroſum by its Proceſs 
from the Cheek-bones. Theſe Sutures are not ſo ap- 
parent as the former, and we mult obſerve them very 
near to ſee the little Pieces of Bones that fall into their 
intermediate Spaces, (G) 

Thele Sutures are of three principal Uſes, 1. They 
are for the Adheſion of the Ligaments, which tie the 
Dura Mater. 2. They give Paſſage to the Veſſels 
which go in and come out of the Diploe; and 3. They 
help the Perſpiration, ſince thoſe who have the Su- 
tures of the Crenium too much cloſed are ſubject to 
intolerable Pains of the Head, becauſe the Perſpira- 
tion is thereby hindered. 

The Bones of the Cranium are either Proper of 
Common. The Proper are ſix, the Os Coronale, Oc- 
cipitis, the two Bones of the Sinciput, and the two 
Parietal Bones. The Common two. The Os Sphe- 
noides and Ethmoides. 

The Coronale or Os Frontis, is the hardeſt of all the 
Bones of the Head next to that of the Occiput ; it is 
ſmooth outwardly, and rugged inwardly ; its Situa- 
tion is in the uppermoſt Part of the Face, and the 
foremoſt of the Cranium, whence it makes the Front 
or Forehead, and is therefore called Os Frontis. This 
Bone is bounded above by the Coronal Suture, and 
below by the Tranſverſal. By the firſt 'tis joined 
with the Bones of the Sinciput, and by the ſecond to 
thoſe of the Noſe and Cheek, as well as to the Spbæ- 
noides by the Sphœnoidal Suture. 

The Parts of this Bone are either ſolid or hollow; 
the ſolid are the four Proceſſes, whereof there are 
two at the great Angles of the Eye, and two at the 
ſmal} Angles, which form the Cavity of the Orbits. 
The hollow Parts are of three Sorts, Holes, Pits, 
and Sinus. The Holes are three in Number, two 
external placed at the Eye-brows; a Branch of the 
fifth Pair of Nerves paſſes through them, and is di- 
ſtributed into the two frontal Muſcles, and to the 
proper' Elevator of the upper Eye-lid. The third 


Hole is internal, and ſituated above the Chriſta Galli; 


in this Hole adheres the Root of the right: Sinus of 
the Dura Mater, which makes a ſmall Fold that ſinks 
into it in ſhutting it. 
The Os Coronale has four Pits, two externals, 
which form the ſuperior Part of each Orbit; and 
two internal, for the anterior Cavities of the Crani- 
um, and ſerve to lodge a great Portion of the Brain, 
with the two mamillary Proceſſes. 
There are two Sinuss of the Os Coronale, called the 
Sinus of the Eye-brows, becauſe they are ſituated at 
the lower Part of that Bone, near the Eye-brows. 
Thoſe Sinus are formed by the Elongation of the 
two Tables of the Os Coronale, whereof the external 
Table advances outwardly, to form. the ſuperior Eye- 
brow of the Orbit, and the internal Table retires in- 
wardly, to make the Roundneſs of the anterior Ca- 
vity of the Cranium; and therefore I am of Opi- 
nion, that the Uſe of thoſe Sinus is to hinder an An- 
gle, which otherwiſe would be formed in the mecha- 
nical Structure of the Os Coronale, and very much 
incommode the Brain ; though I would not deprive 
thoſe Sinus of ſome others of the Ules _— to 
| taem 3 
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them ; ſince I really believe with ſome Authors, that 
they are, beſides, like two Sources, that furniſh Abun- 
dance of moiſt Humour to the Noſe : But I reject 
all other Uſes, as meerly imaginary and fictitious. 

The Os Occipitis, which is the ſecond Bone of the 
Cranium, is oppoſite to the Coronale. This Bone is 
the hardeſt of all the Skull; it is of an oblong Fi- 
gure, having five Sides, or two circular Lines, that 
terminate in a Point: It makes the whole hinder 
Part of the Head, where it is placed; bounded by 
the Lambdoide, and Spheno:dal Suture; the one joins 
it with the Bones of the Sinciput, and the other with 
the Os Sphenoides. : 

The Parts of this Bone are either ſolid or hollow; 
the ſolid are two Proceſſes received into the glenoide 
Cavities of the firſt Vertebra, and join the Head 
with the Spine, by Synartbrois, The hollow Parts 
are either Holes or Pits. 

The Holes are either common or proper. There 
are two common, one on each Side of the Os Petro- 
ſum, which give Paſſage to the Nervi vagi, and to 
the internal Jugular Veins. The Proper are five, the 
firſt is ſingle, and very great, through which the Me- 
dulla Spinalis paſſes, and the vertebral Arteries, which 
flip into a little Notch that is behind the Condyli of 
the Os Occipitis, as they pierce the Dura Mater. Two 
others give Paſſage to the ninth Pair of Nerves, 
which diſtribute themſelves wholly in the Tongue. 
The two laſt let the vertebral Veins come forth. 

The Os Occipitis hath four Pits, two lower ones, 
which are the greateſt, and ſerve to lodge the Cere- 
bellum ;, and two Superiors that are ſmaller, and con- 
tains the poſterior Lobes of the Brain, ſeparated from 
the Cerebellum, by a tranſverſal Incloſure, formed 
by the Dura Mater, in order to hinder the Cerebel- 
lum from ſuffering Compreſſion, 

The third and fourth Bones of the Cranium, are 
thoſe of the Sinciput (M M) and called Offa Parieta. 
lia, from their being a Kind of Wall to the Head, 
the Sides whereof they poſſeſs entirely; they ſurpaſs 
in Magnitude all the other Bones of the Head ; they 
are of a ſquare Figure, joined together in their ſuperior 
Part, by the ſagittal Suture; in their anterior Part to 
the Os Frontis, by the Coronal to the Os Occipitis ; 
in their poſterior Part, by the Lambdoide, and to the 
Os Petroſum, in their inferior, by the ſquammous 
Suture. Theſe Bones have their external Surface very 
ſmooth ; but their internal is unequal, by Reaſon of 
the Impreſſions that repreſent the upper Side of a Fig- 
leaf, and which have been made by a Branch of the 
external Carotide, which makes a Kind of Wrought- 
work: on the Dura Mater, that covers all which lies 
under theſe Bones. 

They have each a little Hole near the ſagittal Su- 
ture, through which paſs the Branches of the exter- 
nal Jugular, to receive the ſuperfluous Blood, that 
could not be ufed in nouriſhing the Teguments, and 
to diſpoſe it into the longitudinal Sinus of the Dura 
Mater. 

. Thefifthand the laſt Bones of the Cranium, are thoſe 
of the Temples, (N N) divided, by the Auatomiſts, 


into a ſuperior Part, which is ſemicircular; and an 


inferior which reſembles a Rock. They are placed 
on the Side, and the lower Part of the Head, and 
circumſcribed upward by a Suture, called falſe Suture, 
and thereby united to the Bones of the Sinciput ; 
behind, to the Os Occipitis, by the Lambdoide Su- 
ture; and forward and below, with the Os Spbenoides, 
by the Sphœnoidal. air 
The Parts of theſe Bones are prominent or hollow. 
The protuberant Parts of the Os Petroſum, are their 
internal or external Proceſſes z the internal are two, 
one on each Side like a great Rock, in which are the 
auditory Cavities, and the four little Bones that belong 
to it. The external Proceſſes ate three, the Maſtaides, 
the Apophy/is Stiloides, and the Zigomatick Proceſſes, 
which by advancing outwardly, and joining to the 
Eminence of the Os Malum, form the Zigoma. 
he Bone of the 'Temples hath five Holes, four 
externals and one internal : This laſt is internal, and 


called the internal Auditory Hole. The firſt of the 
external Holes, is the external Auditory, otherwiſe 
the Conduct of Hearing. The ſecond is called the 
oblique Hole, it is large and of an oval Figure, it 
opens obliquely into the Canal or bony Sinus, The 
third is a little Hole found at the Bottom of two 
Proceſſes, between the Apophyſes, Maſtoides, and 
the Styloides, through which comes forth the hard 
Part of the Auditory Nerve; and the fourth of the 
external Holes, is the Canal of Communication, 
which opens to the Barrel of the Tympanum, 

The Pits are likewiſe internal and external; the 
interval are two, and make the middle Cavities of 
the Baſis of the Brain. The External which are two, 
alſo ſerve for the Articulation of the lower Mandible. 
The Sinus are two, there is one in each of the Apophy- 


ſes Maſtoides. 


In this Rock which forms the Os Petroſum, there 
are four little Bones, the Malleus, (O) Incus, (P) 
Stapes, (Q) and the Os Orbiculare, which are thought 
as hard and as big at firſt as ever they will be during 
the whole Life; nevertheleſs they grow ſtronger with 
Age, and are really harder at the End than they were 
at their firſt Formation, though all of a Cartilaginous 
Nature. 

In this Rock there are three Cavities, the Drum, 
the Labyrinth, and the Shell, In the firſt of theſe 
Cavities are placed thoſe four little Bones which 
are articulated together, ſo that the Proceſs of the 
Malleus is tied to the Tympanum, and articulated by 
its Head in the Cavity of the Iucus. The Incus or 
Anvil hath two Legs, whereof the ſhorteſt is placed 
on the Tympanum, and the longeſt on the S/apes or 
Stirrop. The Stapes, whoſe two Branches are placed 
on a large Bzfis, receive the little Tubercle of the In- 
cus by its ſharp and exterior Part, In Infants is found 
a Bone called Orbiculare, (R) It is circular like a 
Ring, on which the Tympanum or Drum is ſtretched, 
as the Skin of a Drum is ſtretched on a Barrel. This 
Bone was firſt diſcovered by Silvius de la Boe, and is 
tied by a ſmall Ligament to the lateral and ſuperior 
Part of the Stapes. 

The Os Spbænoides (S) is the firſt of the two Bones 
that are common to the Scalp and the Face. It is 
thick in its Baſis, and very thin in the Cavity of the 
Temples; it is ſufficiently large and hard, and ac- 
counted but one Bone, although in Infants it may be 
divided into four. It is of ſuch an Extent that it 
touches all the Bones of the Head, and many of the 
upper Mandible, with which *tis united by a Part of 
its Suture. The Spbænoides hath, like the other Bones 


of the Head, its Holes, Pits and Sinus. 


It hath fix Holes, The Optick through which the 
optick Nerve paſſes. The great Cleft in the Orbit 
through which the nervous Branches of the 2d, 4th, 
5th and 6th paſs, together with the Blood-branches 
of the Carotide and Jugular. Its third Hole is under 
the aforeſaid Cleft; it is round, and gives Paſſage to 


ſome of the Branches of the fifth Pair of Nerves, but 


they are its inferior Branches. The fourth is a bony 
Channel dug into the Os Petroſum, which goes ob- 
liquely to the Saddle of the Os Sphenoides. In this 
Channel or bony Sinus the internal Carotide lie, which 
riſes thence towards the Saddle. The fifth Hole is 
the oval Cleft, that lets the great Branch of the fifth 
Pair of Nerves, which is the Poſterior Branch, come 
forth. The ſixth Hole is a little round one, through 
which paſſes a Branch of the external Carotide, that 
make the Reſemblance of a Fig- leaf on the Dura 
Mater, under the Bone of the Sinciput. 

Its Pits are three in Number, one internal on the 
Saddle of the Os Spbænoides, and which ſerve as a Ba- 
ſis for the Glandula Pituitaria; and two external 
placed in the Apophy/es Pterypoides. | 
In the Middle of the Os Sphenoides, under the Sad- 
dle, are ſound two Sinus's ſeperated by a bony Lamina, 
which open in the Noſe. Theſe two Sinus's are in- 
veſted: with a Membrane altogether glandulous, and 
always covered with a Macus, becauſe the little Glands 
of this Membrane ſeparate from the Blood a Serum, 


ry which 
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which acquires Confiſtence by its Continuance in the 
Sinus, and when they are full of it, this Mucus is 
thrown out at the Apertures into the Hole, by mix- 
ing with the Snivel it there meets, 

The Ethmoides (T) is the laſt of the Bones that are 
common to the Scalp and Face, Ir is the ſmalleſt of 
all the Bones that compoſe the Cranium, and is join- 
ed to the Os Coronale in its upper Part by a common 
Suture called Erhmoidal ; and by the Sphœnoidal to 
the Sphenoides. It is divided into three Parts; the 
Upper or Sieve-like Part, which hath Abundance of 
little Holes; the Lower which is ſpungy, and ſepa- 
rates the Cavity of the Noſtrils in two; and into late- 
ral Parts which are full and flat, and make Parc of 
the Orbit. 

This Bone hath a Prominence called Criſta Galli, 
becauſe it reſembles the Comb of a Cock, it 1s very 
hard, and Part of the Dura Mater 1s tied to this Place 
called Falx, which Falx or Scythe divides tne Brain 
into two Parts, 

From the Bones of the Head we proceed to thoſe 
of the Face. 

The Face conſiſts of two Mandibles or Jaws, viz. 
the Upper Jaw which comprehends all from the Eye 
to the Bottom of the upper Lip; and the Lower Jaw 
which extends from the Top of the under Lip to the 
End of the Chin. 

The upper Jaw hath no Motion, the lower, on the 
contrary, is moveable, ſince Maſtication is its Office, 

There are eleven Bones in the upper Jaw, five on 
each Side, and one in the Middle, viz. the Bone of 
the Noſe, the Os Unguis, the Pomeitæ, the Jaw- bone, 
the Bone of the Palate or Roof of the Mouth, and 
the Share-bone. Theſe Bones are ſeparated from the 
Cranium by common Sutures, and joined together by 
Harmonia, which is the Cauſe that they have no 
Motion. 

The Bones of the Noſe, (A) though they be very 
thin, are of a ſolid Subſtance z they are very ſmall, and 
of a Piramidal Figure ; they are placed on the upper 
Part of the Noſe, and compoſe what is called its 
Bridge. Theſe Bones are terminated above by the 
tranſverſal Suture, whereby they are joined with the 
Os Frontis, and on the Sides by two Harmonia's, 
that is, one of thoſe Sutures joins them together, and 
is in the Middle of the Noſe; and the other unites 
them with the two Jaw-bones. Theſe Bones are 
ſmoother in their outward Surface than they are in the 
inward, and their lower Part 1s unequal and in Slits, 
that the Cartilages may the better ſtick to them, 

The French call Os Unguis (B) two Bones of the 
Bigneſs and Figure of a Nail, placed at the great 
Corner of the Eye; they are of a thin Subſtance like 
a Scale, and the ſmalleſt Bones of the upper Jaw. 
Theſe Bones touch four other Bones, the Os Frontis, 
the Bone of the Noſe, the Jaw-bone, and that Part 
of the Os Eithmoides which forms the Orbit of the 
Eye, though they hold faſt to neither of thoſe Bones, 
and are ſeldom found in a Skeleton, for they are eaſily 
loſt in the boiling. 

The Bones of the Cheeks, which are the fifth and 
ſixth Bones, are very large, and of a hard and ſolid 
Subſtance z their Figure is triangular, their middle 
Part is a little prominent outwards, and round like 
an Apple. Theſe Bones compoſe the Cheek and the 
lower Part of the Orbit; and are faſtened to the Os 
Frontis, the Sphœnoides, the Jaw-bone, and the Os 
Petroſum. Each of them hath three Proceſſes, one 
forms an Eminence, which, riſing upwards, makes the 
little Corner of the Eye; another advancing toward 
the Noſe, makes the greateſt Part of the lower Eye- 
brow of the Orbit, and the third joining with a 
Prominence of the Os Peireſum, helps towards the For- 
mation of the Zygoma. 

The Faw Bones (D) are the greateſt of all the 
Bones of the Face, and the moſt ſpungy. They 
make ſome Part of the Cheek, contribute to the 
Formation of the inferior Part of the Orbit; com- 
poſe the greateſt Part of the Palate, and articulate 
all the upper Tceth, They are ſituated on the Side, 
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and under the Bones of the Os Malæ, poſſcſſing the 
inferior Part of the upper Jaw; and they touch the 
Bones of the Noſe, the Palate, the Os Malz, and 
thoſe of the Orbita.. 

Theſe Bones have alſo their Holes, Pits, and Si- 
nus. Their Holes are internal and external; of the 
Internal, which are four in Number, two are called 
Inciſives, becauſe directly under the Teeth Inciſores ; 
and the two others are placed on the lateral and po- 
ſterior Parts: The two external ones are called Holes 
of the Orbit, the Nerves of the fifth Pair paſs thro? 
them, and are diſtributed into the Face. There are 
ſixteen Pits in each Jaw, which are the Alveoli, in 
which ſixteen Teeth are faſtened ; and two Sinus in 
each, ſituated along the Extremities of the Roots of 
the Teeth. | 

The two Bones of the Palate, (E) which are theninth 

and tenth Bones of the upper Jaw, are ſituated at the 
Bottom of the Palate, and make the deepeſt Part of the 
Roof of the Mouth; they are joined together by the 
Suture of the Palate, which advancing forward near 
the Dentes inciſores, unite alſo the two Jaw-bones : 
They are likewiſe faſtened to the Apophy/es, Pteri- 
goides, by the ſphœnoidal Suture, Each of them 
hath a Hole called Foramen Guſtavium, through which 
paſſes a Branch of the fifth Pair of the Nerves : 
Theſe Bones are very hard, but ſo ſmall that they 
make but the leaſt Part of the Palate; they are al- 
moſt ſquare, being a little bigger than they are 
long. | , 
The Bone which divides the Noſtrils into two, is 
called the Plough-bone (F) from its Reſemblance to 
the Coulter of the Plough; it is the eleventh Bone 
of the upper Jaw, is placed in the Middle, above 
the Palate, is hard and ſmall, is a ſingle Bone, and 
is joined with the Os Etbmoides and Sphenoides, which 
have both ſome ſmall Eminences that are received in 
the Cavities of the Plough-bone, and which thereby 
ſtrengthen it in its Poſition, 

The OrBiTs (GG) of the Eye, ſituated at the 
lower Part of the Forehead, appointed for a Manſion 
to the Eyes, and to defend them againſt all that may 
offer to hurt them; are of a piramidal Figure, and 
compoſed of fix different Bones, which, altogether, 
form their Extent and Depth. Of theſe Bones there 
is one proper to the Orbit, which is the Orbitary- 
bone, ſituated in the great Corner of the Eye; and 
five common, as the Os Frontis, which forms the 
ſuperior Part of the Orbit, and ſerves for an Arch to 
it; the Ethnoides, which makes the lateral Part of 
it, towards the Noſe; and the Sphenoides, which 
form the moſt inward Part of it; theſe three Bones 
belong to the Cranium. The Bone de la Pomette, 
makes that Part which is near the little Corner of the 
Eye; and the Jaw-bone, that which is next the great 
Corner, 

The Z1com a (HH) is a Union or Coalition of two 
Prominences of Bones, whereof one comes from the 
Temporal-bone, and the other from the Cheek-bone : 
Theſe Prominences are joined by a ſmall oblique 
Suturez theſe two Bones form an Arcade, which 
hath two very conſiderable Uſes; one is to give Paſ- 
ſage to the Muſcle Crotaphytes, and to ſerve for a 
Defence to it; and the other is to give Riſe to the 
Muſcle Maſſeter, whoſe Office is, with the Crota- 
phites, to help the Maſtication. 

The lower Jaw (II) conſiſts of two Bones until the 
ſeventh Year of Age, after which they turn into one, 
joining together in their anterior and middle Part by 
Symphy/is without a Medium. They ſerve for Baſis to 
ſixteen Teeth articulated into them ; their Subſtance 
is very hard, that they may be ſtrong enough to bite 
and chew. 

The TezTHn (L) are defined by Anatomiſts, ſmall 
hard Bones, white and ſmooth, articulated in the Jaws 
by Gomphs/is. 

They differ from other Bones in that they have no 
Perioſteum, and therefore have no Senſe of Pain, but 
only at their Root where the Nerve enters. 

Although the Teeth exceed all the Bones 3 
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in Point of Hardneſs, they nevertheleſs con- 
continual Action and Friction againſt 
for which, cautious Nature has given 
to nouriſh 


Body in Fe 
ſume by their 
one another; 
them Veſſels to convey them a Matter, 
repair them, 

Fine is not certainly fixed by Nature for the 
Expulſion of the Tecthz ſome Infants have had 
ſome Teeth from their Birth, (as the late King of 
France, Lewis XIV, which is rather to be attributed 
to a Caprice of Nature, than to any other Cauſe, from 
whence a ſuperſtitious Rabble is but too prone to draw 
falſe Inferences) others in the firſt Month others in 
ſeven or eight, which is the moſt uſual Time; and 
ſome not till they are a Year or two old. 

The Teeth don't come forth all at a Time, be- 
cauſe then, the Infants would not be able to overcome, 
without the moſt imminent Danger, the Convulſions 
they are ſubje& to at the Time of their toothing; 
which to avoid, Nature expells them one or two at 
a Time; though it ſometimes happens that they have 
three or four coming together, which is always to 
be feared, as a very dangerous Caſe. 

The Infants have commonly twenty Teeth in twen- 
ty Months, which is all they ought to have at that 

ge, (the reſt not coming forth for ſome Years af- 

ter) and which is the propereſt Time to wean an 
Infant, and not before; becauſe the Milk 1s not 
only the beſt Nouriſhment for breeding the Teeth, 
but alſo for keeping the Gums moiſt, eſpecially when 
the latter Teeth are bred ; becauſe they having their 
Ends thicker, they break forth of the Gums harder 
than the firſt, 
The twenty firſt Teeth are called the Milk-teeth ; 
they commonly fall, toward the ſixth or ſeventh 
Year, becauſe they are double from their firſt Con- 
formation; and becauſe thoſe under the AMveoli, 
puſh forward the former toward that Time. It is 
good to help out thoſe Milk-teeth, ſo ſoon as they 
begin to looſen, that thoſe which come underneath, 
and are to continue for Life, may riſe ſtrait, and in 
a good Poſition. 

The twenty firſt Teeth being cut, the Child re- 
mains in that Condition unto the ſeventh Year of his 
Age; and then four more appear behind the former: 
At fourteen there comes four more; and four more 
at twenty; which put together, make up the whole 
Number of thirty-two, 

All the Teeth are ranged in Order, one by an- 
other, although ſometimes there will happen a double 
Row of them, which is a vicious Conformation, be- 
cauſe it is both a Deformity, and inconvenient, 

Every Tooth hath its Cavity in the Middle, where 
the Nerve is inſerted. In that Cavity a certain Acri- 
mony is ſometimes found, which corrodes and ſpoils 
the Tooth; and not Worms, as vulgarly ſuppoſed. 

The Teeth have three different Uſes; the firſt and 
chiefeſt is for Maſtication; the ſecond, to diſtin- 
guiſh the Voice; and the third for Ornament. 

The Teeth are divided into Inciſores, Dog - teeth 
and Grinders. The INS ISORES, (MM) fo called, 
becauſe they cut the Meat like a Knife, are eight, 
four in each Jaw, placed before the reſt outwardly, 
and in the Middle of the others. Their outward 
Surface is like an Arch; and the anterior is hollow; 
they are ſharper and ſhorter that the reſt ; and each 
hath but one ſingle Root which terminate in a Point. 

There are four Dog-TzetTHn, (N) two in each 
Jaw ; they are called Dog teeth, becauſe they break 
the hardeſt Bodies. Their Situation is next to the 
Inciſores, one on each Side; they are thick, ſtrong, 
and ſolid, faſtened in their Aveoli, by ſingle Roots, 
like the Inciſores, but deeper; for they exceed all 
the reſt in Length, The upper Dog-teeth are called 
Eye-teeth, becauſe Part of the Nerve which moves 
the Eye is ramified, or branched toward them. 

There are twenty Grinders, (OO) ten in each Jaw, 
and five on each Side; they are large and hard, 
and encreaſe in Bulk, according to their deeper Situ- 
ation in the Mouth; they have divers Roots, which 
ſerve the better to faſten them in their Alveoli ; The 


lower Grindeys have but two or three Roots, and the 
upper ones three or four; becauſe thoſe upper ones 
being in a hanging Poſition above, have Occaſion 
of a greater Quantity to keep them fixed and firm. 

The Os Hyoides, (P) the laſt of the ſixty Bones of 
the Head, is placed at the Baſis of the Tongue, up- 
on the Larynx, and kept in its Place by ten Muſcles: 
It touches no other Bone, but is tied above by Bones, 
called its ſuperior Cornua, to the two Apopbyſes Sty- 
loides of the Bone of the Temples, by ſmall Liga- 
ments; and below, at its inferior Cornua, it is joined 
unto the two Wings of the Cartilage Theorides of the 
Larynx, by Ligaments of the ſame Nature with thoſe 
that tied its upper Part, which is a true Syneuroſis. 
This Bone is compoſed of five others, the greateſt of 
which makes the Bae. This Baſis is arched outward- 
ly, and hollow within; two other leſſer Bones are 
united to this, one on each Side; and two very ſmall 
ones, are joined at the End of theſe laſt ; which four 
Bones, make the Sides of the Os Hyoides, and what 
we call the Cornua. (QQ 

The principal Uſe of this Bone, is to facilitate the 
Admittance of Air into: the Aſpera Arteria, and 
the Paſſage of Meat and Drink into the Eſophagus, 
by keeping the Pharynx in that juſt Bigneſs it ought 
to have, for the free Paſſage of the Nouriſhment. 

From the Bones of the Cranium, I deſcend gradu- 
ally to thoſe of the Spine. 

The Seint, is a Complex of many Bones articu- 
lated together, to ſerve for Habitation and Rampire 
to the Marrow. It is divided into five Parts, the 
Neck, the Back, the Loins, the Os Sacrum, and the 
Coccyx. If the Spine be conſidered before, or be- 
hind, it appears direct and ſtrait; but if on either 
Side, it falls inward, or outward, both for its better 
Support, and to remove from, or to approach to the 
Part of the Thorax, and the Abdomen. 

The ſharp End of the Spine, at the Neck, bends 
inwards, the better to ſuſtain the Head which is there 
placed, as on a Pivot. 

The Spine (R) ſerves to ſupport the Body, for 
the Inſertion of ſeveral Muſcles, and for the Con- 
veyance of the Marrow. The Parts it is compoſed of 
are called Vertebræ, from Verto to turn, becauſe the 
Body turns ſeveral Ways by their Means. 

Each of the Vertebræ hath its Body in its internal 
Part, wherewith they ſupport one another; they have 
all a great Foramen, through which the Medulla Spi- 
nalis paſſes; all three Sorts of Proceſſes, four ob- 
lique, two tranſverſe, and one acute; and all five 
Epipbyſes, or Appendages, viz. two at their Body, 
two at the Extremities of their tranſverſe Proceſſes, 
and one at the End of their acute Proceſs. They 
are likewiſe all pierced through on their Sides, for 
the Paſſage of the Nerves that come through them; 
i. e. that two Vertebræ make a Hole between them, 
but one Half of the Hole appearing in each of them, 
the other Half being hidden in the Cartilage, which 
ties two Vertebræ together; if they are not perforated 
in their middle Part, *tis becauſe ſuch Perforation 
would weaken them too much. | | 
There are ſeven VerxTEBRA in the Neck (B) 
more ſolid and harder than thoſe of the Back, (becauſe 
their Office is to ſupport the Head, which is a very 
weighty Part) though they are ſmaller, for were they 
as big as thoſe of the Back and Loins, the Neck had 
not been able to move ſo eaſily as it does. 

The firſt of theſe ſeven Vertebræ is called ATt as, 
(C) becauſe it ſupports the Head, which being, of a 
round Figure reſembles the World, which the antient 
Poets have feigned to be borne by Mount Atlas. 
This Vertebra hath no acute Proceſs, becauſe the 
Head don't move upon it, but upon the ſecond ; and 
becauſe it being obliged to turn as often as the Head 
has a circular Motion, an acute Proceſs would have 
diſcommoded the Poſterior Muſcles of the Head, 
eſpecially the two little right Muſcles which riſe from 
the ſecond Vertebra, and are inſerted in the Occiput. 

This differs from the other Vertebra, in that it is 
of 2 more delicate, thinner, and harder * 

O . an 
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and that it receives at both its Extremities while the 
others receive on one Side, and are received on the 
other; for two Prom inences of the Occiput enter into 
its two ſuperior Cavities, whereby it is articulated with 
the Head ; and, at the ſame Time, two other. Pro- 
minences of the ſecond Yertebra enter its two inferior 
Cavities which join them both. 

The Articulation of the Head is made on the ante- 
rior Part of this Vertebra, not on its poſterior, that it 
may be the better ſupported, and the better kept in 
its #quilibrium. This Atlas giving Paſſage to the 
Medulla Spinalis as all the other Vertebræ do, and 
receiving beſides the Tooth of the ſecond, which paſ- 
ſing thro' it, unites itſelf to the Os Oxcipitis; its Aper- 
ture muſt be greater than that of the reft, 

The Head and the firſt Vertebra turning upon the 
ſecond as on a Pivot, it is called for that Reafon the 
wheeling Vertebra, (D) and from the Proceſs, which 
riſes from the Middle of its Body, in the Form of a 
Tooth, Dentata. This Procefs would expole the 
Medulla Spinalis to ſome dangerous Compreſſion, was 
not the ſecond Vertebra environed with a ſtrong, ſo- 
lid and curious Ligament; other particular Liga- 
ments join it with the firſt Vertebra, and tie them 
both ſtrongly to the Head. 

The third Vertebra is called the Axis, (E) becauſe 
it begins to form a Body, on which the two former 
Vertebre and the Head are ſupported, as on an Axle- 
Tree; the four following have no particular Name. 
There is only this to be obſerved, that the laſt hath 
no acute Proceſs forked like the others, and that it 
begins to aſſume the Figure of the Back, (F) which 
is compoſed of twelve Yertebre, larger than thoſe 
of the Neck, and fmaller than thoſe of the Loins ; 
tho? they are not at all equal, becoming larger and 
ſtronger in Proportion as they defcend lower. They 
are all of a Pyramidal Figure; have their Proceſſes 
ſpiney, ſimple, and acute, which reſt upon one an- 
other; their tranſverſe Proceſſes very large, for the 
Articulation of the Ribs faſtened to them; for each 
Vertebra of the Baek articulates two Ribs, both by its 
Body and its tranſverſe Proceſſes. 

The firſt of theſe Yertebre (G) being higher than 
the reſt, is called Eminent ; the ſecond Axillary, from 
its being neareſt to the Arm-pit. The eight follow- 
ing, articulating thoſe Ribs inwardly inveſted with 
the Pleura, are called both Coftal and Pleuretical. 
The Eleventh (H) is called the Direct, becauſe its 
acute Proceſs don't bend downwards to reſt upon the 
next below; and the Twelfth, Girdler, from its being 
ſituated in the Place where Girdles are worn. 

The Vertebræ of the Loins, (1) becauſe they ſup- 
port all the reſt, are thicker and larger than thoſe of 
the Back ; have not their Articulations fo cloſe and 
compact, that they may be free in their Motions, and 
we able to ſtoop with more Eafe ; have their Pro- 
ceſſes longer and finer, which ferve there inſtead of 
Ribs, the firſt and fifth of them excepted, which 
have them ſhorter. Thoſe Proceſſes are nine in Num- 
ber, the aſcending ones which articulate them toge- 
ther being double. Their Spines are alſo thicker and 
larger, the better to faſten to them the Muſcles and 
Ligaments of the Back. 

The Reins or Kidneys being placed on the Side of 
the firſt of theſe Verlebræ; or becauſe, perhaps, it 
is in that Place that the Nephretick Pain begins to be 
felt, it is called Nephretick (L) or Renal. The three 
following next have no particular Name; and the 
fifth, which is the Prop and Support of the whole Spine, 
is called Aodantirg, 

If the Os Sacxun (M) derives its Name from its 
being offered in Sacrifice to the Pagan Divinities, or 
from its Bignels, or from its encloſing the Pudenda, 
is what mult be very indifferent to us. The Truth is, 
that the Os Sacrum is a great, large and immoveable 
Bone, which ſerves for a Baſis to the Spine. Its Fi- 
gure is triangular z its being hollow within ſerv to 
torm the Pelvis, a Cavity ſituated in the lower Part of 


the Hypegeſtrium z and, tor the better Infertion of the 
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Muſcles, its poſterior Part is convex and unequal. 
This Bone hath three different Articulations ; the firſt 
with the laſt Vertebra of the Loin, like that of the 
other Vertebra; the lecond by Synehondrefis, with the 
Coccyx, and the third with the Ofa Innominata by an 
indenting. 

The Os Sacrum (N) is divided into five Vertebræ 
of a different Bignels, the ſuperior thereof is the big- 
geſt, and which in Adults are fo ſtrongly united, that 
they make but one Bone, the better to ſupport the 
whole Spine, and to articulate the Ofſa Innominata. 

The Coccyx, (P) ſo called, becauſe it reſembles 
the Beak of a Cuckow, is the laſt Extremity of the 
Spine, it is compoſed of three Bones, the greateſt of 
which touch the Os Sacrum, the ſecond is leſs than 

he former, and the third is very ſmall, at the whole 

nd is faſtened a ſmall Cartilage; they are all three 
joined together by a very looſe Connexion, which 
makes them pliant, and to draw back caſily behind. 
In Women they jet outward more than they do in 
Men, becauſe they want a greater Cavity to incloſe 
the Matrix, and to contain the Infant during their 
Pregnancy. The End of theſe Bones (Q) always 
bends inwards, that it may be no Inconvenience in 
Setting, but they draw backwards a little for the bet- 
ter Extruſion of the Excrements, as they do in Wo- 
men at the Time of their Delivery, (R) to facilitate 
a Paſſage to the Infant, 

From the Coccyx we come by a neceſſary Retrogra- 
dation to the Thox Ax, or Breaſt, from Sow 178 S025, 
Salio, is that Part of the human Body which 
forms the Capacity of the Breaſt; its Figure is oval, 
eſpecially when the Diaphragma moves downwards, 
terminated above by the Clavicles, before by the Ster- 
num, behind by the Vertebræ of the Bick; on the 
Sides by four and twenty Ribs; and below by the 
Cartilages of the Cote Nothe, and the Cartilage 
Aipboides. 

The larger and deeper is the Cavity of the Thorax, 
the Parts contained therein move with greater Faci- 
lity, and we are ſuppoſed to live longer. It is com- 
poſed with the S ernum, the Ribs and the Clavicles. 

The STERNUM (A) is all that anterior Part of the 
Thorax, which, above, touches the Clavicles, and 
ends below at the Cartilago Xiphoides, and laterally 
both on the Right and Left is joined to the Ends of 
the Ribs before, Its Body proceeds forward, but 
bends towards the Ribs, in order to form the round 
and oval Figure of the Breaſt, on which it appears as 
if couched. 

In Adults it conſiſts of one fingle Piece or Bone, 
bur in Infants, of ſeveral, according to the Diverſity 
of Age; if we believe Kerkringius, it never exceeds 


fix, though Mr. Dionis pretends he has found eight, 


in ſome Infants, which, by growing together, are 
reduced to four, and commonly to three, 


The firſt of thoſe three Bones (B) is the ſuperior 


one, larger and thicker than the Reſt, which hath a a 


Sinus on each Side of its upper Part, which receives 
the Head of the Clavicle, with which it is joined by 
a Cartilage ; and the other ſinous Cavity found in the 
Middle of its internal and ſuperior Part makes Room 
for the Trachea. The ſecond (C) is placed under the 
former, is ſtraiter and thinner, but longer, with 
divers Sinus's on both Sides, which receive the Car- 
tilages of the Ribs that articulate in them. The 
third (D) is ſtill leſs in length, but thicker; it is 
placed under the two former, and ends at the Carti- 
lago Aipboides. | 

This CAR TILACE, (E) ſo called, becauſe it ends 
like the Point of a Sword, is commonly triangular 
and oblong ; ſometimes it is round, and ſometimes 
divided in cwo: Whenever it ſinks inwardly by ſome 
Stroke or Fall it occaſions Vomiting, which ceaſes 
not until it is reſtored to its proper Place, This Car- 


tilage ſerves to defend the Stomach, to tie and faſten 
the Diaphragma, and to ſupport the Liver before by 
Theſe three 
which 

ſerve 


a large Ligament that's tied unto it. 
Bones are joined together by Cartilages, 
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YN :nſtead of Ligaments to them. They alſo 
= bin a Cavity which appears outwardly, and is called 
3 by the Vulgar the Pit of the Heart. 

"Mp The Sternum forms the anterior and middle Part of 
1 the Breaſt, joins and articulates the Coſte and the Cla- 
vicles, contains and defends the Heart and the Parts for 
Reſpiration, and faſtens all along its middle and in- 
ternal Part to the Mediaſtinum, which is a Membrane 
which divides the Breaft into two parts. 

The Cos r or Ribs (FF) form the two. Sides of 
the Breaſt. Their Subſtance is partly bony, and partly 
Cartilaginous, which Cartilages ſerve them inſtead of 
Epiphyſes. Their Figure (F) is concave within to 
- 3 form the Capacity of the Breaſt, and Convex without 
- to reſiſt any Accident. The further they are di- 
1 flanced from the Hernum, they become narrower and 

round; flatten, and ate larger the nearer they ap- 

proach unto it. The ſuperior Ribs are ſhorter than 
the middle ones, and the inferior very ſmall, which 

Difference is neceſſary to form the Arch of the Breaft. 

The Ribs are articulated at the Extremities of their 

anterior Part with the Sternum, by Synchondvefis, 

and by Aribrodia at their Poſterior, with the Ver- 
tebre. 

There are four and twenty Ribs, twelve on each 
Side, and divided into true and falſe Ribs. The true 
Ribs are the ſeven ſuperior, as the laſt five are the falſe 
ones; the true Ribs touch the Sternum, (H) with 
which they have a ſtrong Articulation, and the falſe 
ones (K) don't touch the Sferuum, and have but a 
very flack Articulation, though they are faſten*d to 
the YVeriebre behind; but, before, they terminate in 
long and ſoft Cartilages. 

The Uſe of the Ribs is to form the Capacity of 
the Breaſt, to defend the Parts they inclofe, and to 
give Origin and Inſertion to ſeveral Muſcles. 

The two Bones which ſbut the ſuperior Part of the 
Thorax, and faften the Siernum ta the Shoulders, are 
called CLAVvIC LES. (LL) There is one on each Side, 
and they both have a tranſverſe Situation at the lower 
Part of the Neck, and upper Part of the Breaſt a little 
above the firſt Rib. Their Subſtance is thick, but 

porous and fungous; whence it is that they are often 
fractured, and when fractured, ſooner reunited than 
any other Bone, Their Figure is like an ., Con- 
vex outwardly towards the Neck, (N) and a little 

Concave inwardly, that the Veſſels under them may 

not ſuffer Compreſſion. The Clavicles help the dif- 

ferent Motions of the Arms, which move eaſier 
backwards and forwards, becauſe ſupported on theſe 

Bones, as upon a Baſis; they are likewiſe of great 

Ule to hinder the Arms from too great an Extenſion 

forwards. | 

The Hre-Bonzs, (NN) or Offa Innominata, form 
the laſt Part of the Trunk of the Body. There are 
two Hip- Bones, one on each Side, articulated at their 
poſterior Part by Ginghymus with the Os Sacrum; and 
at their lateral with the Femur by Enarthrofes. 

Theſe Bones have this common with all the other 


* 
* 
* 


of the Muſcles, and for Support to the whole Body; 
with this Difference, that they ferve alſo to tie the 
inferior Extremities with the Trunk, 'to ſupport the 
Spine, to help to form the Capacity of the Abdomen ; 
and for a Baſs to the Parts, and couch to the Parts 
contained in the Hypagaſtrium. | 
Theſe Bones confiſt of three different Bones, which 
are the Os 1/ium, Iſchium, and Os Pubis, jained to- 
gether by Cartilages, which remain ſuch until about 
the tenth or twelfth Year of Age, but grow drier 
with Time, 'till they become ſo bony that they ſeem 
to make but one Bone with the others in adult 
Perſons. | | 
The Os IL1um, (O) fo called, becauſe it contains 
the iateſtine, Lium, being the greateſt of the three, of- 
fers icſelf firſt 4 it is articulated with the Os ſacrum 
by Ginglyumus, ſtrengthened by a Cartilage, and a 
very ſtrong membranous Ligament.— Its Figure is 
Semicircular, havin 


filled with one of the Migſculi Flexores Femorisz and 
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Bones, that, like them, they ſerve for the Inſertion - 


g two Surfaces, the one internal, 


81 
the one external where the Muſculi Eutenſares Femorit 
are inſerted. 

The Coſta placed between theſe two Surfaces is bor - 
dered with two Lips, one whereof is likewiſe internal, 
and the other external, The two Extremities of this 
Rib end with two Prominences called Spines, of 
which the Superior is much greater than the Infe- 
rior, Near to this laſt, which is placed before, is 
ſeen an Indenting or Notching that facilitates the Paſ- 
ſage of the Tendons of the Muſculi Iliaci, and Pſoas z 
of the crural Veins and Arteries, and of the ſperma- 
tick Veſſels. — With its inferior Part it forms a Part 
of the Cavities, which receives the Head of the Os 
Femoris. 

This Bone is larger in Women than Men, for the 
Support of the Infant in the Matrix; and near this 
Bone Women with Child often feel a Pain, occaſion- 
ed by the Weight of the Infant. 

There are three Parts to be conſidered in the Os 
Isc hun. (P) Its fuperior, which makes the great- 
eſt Part of the Cotyla; its anterior which makes Part 
of the Foremen Ovale; and the inferior, in which 
two Proceſſes are obſerved, the one poſterior, called 
the Spine Proceſs; and the other anterior, and in- 
ferior, — There is likewife feen a Sinus or Clefr, which 
gives Paſſage to the Ohturator Internus. | 

This Bone is annexed to the Os Sacrum by a double 
Ligament that riſes from it; one is inſerted in the 
acute Proceſs of the Hip; and the other behind at 
its Appendage, which ſupports the Rectum Inteſtinum. 
ls Extremity, called the tuberous Part of the 7/- 
chium, gives Riſe to the Muſcles of the Penis, the Le- 
vatores Ani, and many of the Flexores Femoris. 

The Qs Pusz1s, (Q) called alſo Os Pe#inis, is ſi- 
tuated at the middle and anterior Part of the Trunk, 
Its anterior Part is joined by Means of a Cartilage 
with its Fellow; its poſterior forms one Part of the 
Cotyla. Between this Part and the Extremity of the 
Os Ilium, the Sinus is placed, through which the 
Tendons of the Muſculi Lumbares and Tliact paſs. 
The Muſcles of the Abdomen are inſerted in the ſu- 
perior Part, otherwiſe called the Spine; and the infe- 
rior is joined with a Prominence made by the tube- 
rous Part of the IJſchium, both which Prominences 
make the Foramen Ovale; into which Prominences 
there are many Muſcles inſerted, — The Muſculi Ob. 
turatores Femoris, which ferve to move the Thigh 
ſemicircularly inward or outward, are annexed. to a 
2 tendinous Membrane that ſhuts intirely this 

ole. 

The Oſſa Pubis are flenderer and larger in Women 
than Men; and thoſe who have them advanced 
more outwardly, undergo their Labour the eaſier ; 
though I am not af Bartholin's Opinion, who pretends 
that they ſeparate aſunder in the Time of Delivery; 
fince the Anatomiſts, who have opened and diſſected 
Women newly brought to Bed, have not been able 
to ſeparate them without a great deal of Pains. This 
Error of their Separation may have been occaſioned, 
perhaps, by the Cartilage which joins the two Offa 
Pubis together, being of a pliable Subſtance. This 
Cartilage in bard and painful Labours may be di- 
ſtended a little, but not to facilitate alone the Delivery 
of the Fe1us. 1 16 | IVE, 

We'll conclude our. Ofteology by a Demonſtration 
of the Bones of the Extremities. 

Theſe Extremities are ſuperior and inferior; both 
the one and the other are like ſo many Branches 
ſpringing from the Trunk, and growing to it; the 
Frſt are the Hands, and the ſecond the Feet, We'll 
begin with the Bones of the Hands. | 

The Hanps are divided into three Parts, the 
Arm, | the Cubit, and the Hand. The Arm conſiſts 
of one Bone only; the Cubit of two; and the Hand 
of ſeven and twenty; but we muſt examine, firſt, 
the Scapula, or Shoulder-blades, comprehended in 
the Number of fixty-two Bones that compoſe the 
Arms, 

The ScapVLA, (A) or Shoulder- blade, is the Bone 
that forms the Shoulder, defined, a large and ſlender 

* Bone, 
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Bone, eſpecially in the Middle, and thick in the 
Proceſſes: It is ſituated at the poſterior Part of the 
ſuperior Ribs, where it ſerves inſtead of a Buckler to 
them. There are four Things to be obſerved in it 
its Figure, Connections, Parts and Utes. | 

The Figure of the Scapula (B) is triangular z of 
which two Angles are poſterior, and the third anterior, 
It is convex without, and concave within, both for its 
better Appoſition in the Ribs, and for containing a 
Muſcle, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 

It hath three Sorts of Connections, one by Ar- 
throdia, with the Humerus, having at its anterior An- 
gle, a glenoide Cavity, which receives the Head of 
the Humerus ; this Cavity is covered over with a Car- 
tilage, that facilitates the Motion, and it hath a li- 
gamentous Brim, which, by making the Cavity deeper, 
and embracing the Head of the Humerus, ſtrengthens 
its Articulation 3 the other is made by Snchondroſis, 
with the Clavicle, by means of a Cartilage that unites 
this Bone with the Clavicle; and the third is made by 
Syſarcgſis, with the Vertebræ and the Ribs; there being 
nothing but Muſcles in all the poſterior Part, that 
unite it with the adjoining Bones, a 

There are a great many Parts to be conſidered in 
this Bone. Firlt, its Baſis, which is in its poſterior 
Part, ends next to the Vertebræ of the Back; this 
Baſis, and with two Angles, the one ſuperior, and 
the other inferior; the Parts coming from theſe An- 
gles towards the Neck, are called the Coffs of the 
Scapula, of which there are alſo two, the one called 
the upper Coſta, which is the ſlendereſt and ſhorteſt ; 
and the other the lower Caſta, which is the thicker, 
and the longer. 

The two Surfaces of this Bone differ one from 
the other; the Internal is hollow, to lodge the ſca- 
pular Muſcle; the External is elevated, to form a 
conſiderable Eminence, which from the Bottom of 
the Baſis, riſes ſtrait upwards, called the Spine of the 
Shoulder-blade, the End thereof is called Acromium, 
from its Reſemblance to an Anchor. 

On each Side of this ſame Spine, there are two 
Pits, one above, called Foſſa ſupra Spinata; and the 
other underneath, called Feſſa infra Spinata, greater 
than the former; becauſe, beſides the Muſculi infra 
Spinati, it contains ſome other Muſcles, which ſerve 
for the Motion of the Arm; and in the Middle of 
the Spine, there is a crooked Eminence, called the 
Creſt, or the Wing of a Batt, from its Reſemblance 
tO It, | 

The Proceſs Caracoides, placed at the ſuperior Part 
of the Neck, and which advances above the Head of 
the Shoulder-Bone, ſtrengthens the Articulation of 
the Shoulder, and gives Riſe to one of the Muſcles 
of the Arm, called alſo Carocoides. 

The two other Cavities, one between the Neck of 
the Acromium, and the other between its ſuperior 
Coſta, and the Apophy/is Carocoides, ſerve for the 
Paſſage of Veſſels ; and that Cavity which is at the 
End of the exterior Angle, is called the glenoide 
Cavity. 

The Uſes of the Shoulder-blade, are, 1. To give 
Origin and Inſertion. to the Muſcles, like all the 
other Bones. 2, To faſten the Arm to the Body. 
3. To ſupport the Arm, that it may more conve- 
niently make its Motions. And 4. To make the 
Shoulder, and defend the internal Parts, with its Bulk 
and Largeneſs. 

The Arm is compoſed only of the Huu E Rs (C). 
This Bone is articulated at both its Ends; the upper 
End with the Scapula, by Arthradia ; and the lower 
Part by Ginglymus, with the Cubitus; and by Ar- 
throdia, with the Radius. The Humerus is alſo join- 
ed with the Radius by Aribrodia, having a Promi- 
nence at its End, which is received into the Cavity 
placed at the End of the Radius. This Articu- 
lation cauſes the Motions of the Cubitus Inwards, 
and Outwards. Hr” 

The Humerus is often divided into its Body, (D) 
and its Extremities, which are two, the one ſuperior, 
the other inferior, —-The Body of the Humerus is 
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long and round; it hath an internal Cavity all its 
Length, which contains the Marrow; its Figure is 
not abſolutely flrait, but a little hollow on the in- 
ſide, and raiſed on the outſide, for the ſtrengthening 
of it in its Actions. The Line obſerved in it, to de- 
ſcend and terminate in two Condyles, ſerve to faſten 
more ſtrongly, the Muſcles inſerted in this Bone. 
The upper End of the Humerus (E) is much larger, 
and more ſpungy than the lower; it contains a me- 
dullary Juice, and is called the Head of the Hume- 
rus, A little from under this Head, is the Neck, 
which is a round, and ſomewhat ſtrait Part; and as 
the Fore-part of this Head appears a pretty long 
Cleft, which goes to the middle Part of the Bone, and 
made like a Gutter, to make Room for one of the 
Tendons of the Muſcle Biceps. This Head is not 
only invironed on all Sides, with Ligaments and 
Membranes, which come from the Glenoide Cavity of 
the Scapula, but is likewiſe involved with four Apo- 
neuroſes of the Muſcles that compaſs it. 

The lower Part of the Humerus (F) is ſmaller, 
flatter, and harder, than the other; it is alſo bigger, 
becauſe it is joined with the two Bones of the Cubi- 
tus, placed on the Side of one another, and which 
have two different Motions. In this Place there are 
three Proceſſes and two Cavities; the firſt called 
the ſuperior Proceſs, is a round Head, articulated 
with the Radius. The ſecond, which is the inferior, 
articulate with no Bone, becauſe it only ſerves for the 
Origin of the Muſculi Flexores of the Hand : This is 
ſmaller than the former, and is called Apophy/is Con- 
diloides. In the Middle of theſe two Condili, is a 
third Proceſs that is ſmooth, oblong, and made in 
the Form of a Pully, round which the Cudbitus hath 
its Motions: The two Cavities are near this Proceſs, 
one internal and ſmaller; the other external and 
greater; they receive the Apophy/es Coronoides of the 
Cubitus, and the Pully is received into the Cavity 
Sigmatoides of the Cubitus. 

The Elbow conſiſts of two Bones, which are not 
ſo long nor ſo big as the Humerus, but both of them 
much of the ſame Magnitude, though the Cubitus 
is a little larger than the other; they are removed 
from one another in their Middle, for the more con- 
venient Situation of their Muſcles, for the Paſſage 
of the Veſſels, and eſpecially for their eafier Motion ; 
one is called the Cubitus, and the other the Radius. 

The CuB1Tus, (G) or Bone of the Elbow, is 
articulated at both Ends, at its upper End two ways ; 
with the lower End of the Humerus, by Ginglymus, 
and with the upper Part of the Radius, by Arihrodia, 
at its lower End, it is alſo joined two Ways, by Ar- 
throdia; by its End with the Os Carpi, and with 
the lower Part of the Radius, by its lateral, or Side- 
part. 

The Cubitus is divided into its ſuperior, (H) mid- 
dle, (I) and inferior Part (K). Its ſuperior Part 
has two Proceſſes, and two Cavities; the ſmalleſt of 
theſe Proceſſes, which has no particular Name, 
is ſituated before, and the other (called Olecranum, 


and is larger than the former) behind. The Carpus © 


is ſupported on this Proceſs; it makes an acute An- 
gle, when the Arm is bent, and hinders it from bend- 
ing backwards. Theſe two Proceſſes enter into the 
two Cavities, ſituated on the lower End of the Hu- 
merus. Of the two Cavities, at the ſuperior Part of 
the Cubitus, the greateſt, called Sinus Sigmatoides, is 
mor between the two Proceſſes, and receives the 

nd of the Humerus. There is a Line, or Eminence 
in the Middle of this Cavity, which goes from one 
Proceſs to the other, and enters into the Sinus of 
that Part, which is at the lower End of the Humerus. 
The other Cavity, ſituated on the Jateral and internal 
Part of the Cubitus, (which is very ſmall) by receiv- 
ing the Radius, joins them together. There are 


three Angles at the middle Part of the Cubitus, one 


internal, and very ſharp, called the Spine; two 
others not ſo keen, one anterior, and the other po- 

ſterior, 
Two 1 and a Cavity are diſcovered at 
the 
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the inferi rt; the firſt of theſe Prominences ſitu- 
2 — and inferior Part, is received into 
the Glenoide Cavity of the Radius; the ſecond, called 
Styloides, and placed externally at the End of this 
Bone, ſerves to fortify the Joint; and the Cavity at 
the End of the Bone helps to make an Aribradia, 

f pus. 

. — Bone of the Elbow, called Rap ius, 
(L) is articulated like the Cubitus in its ſuperior, and 
inferior Part; in its ſuperior Part two ways, both 
by Arthredia, the one with the External Condylus of 
the Humerus, and the other with the Cubitus; in its 
inferior Part, either with the Os Carpi, or with the 
Cubitus, and both Ways by Arthroaia. 

The Radius is alſo divided into three Parts, the 
ſuperior (M), the Middle (N), and the Inferior (O). 
Tt has in its ſuperior Part, a Head, a Neck, and a 
Tuberoſity : The Head is round and ſmooth, tor its 
better Motion, and over it a Glenoide Cavity, that re- 
ceives the ſuperior Condylus of the Humerus ; the 
Neck is very long for oblique Motions z under this 
Neck is ſituated the Tuberoſity or Eminence, into 
which the Muſculus Profundus, and one of the Flex- 
ores of the Thumb are inſerted. There is an acute 
Angle in its Middle, called the Spine, which grows 
ſtill bigger, as it comes nearer to the Wriſt, contrary 
to the Cubitus, that leſſens according as it is elongated 
from the Elbow, : 25 

There are many Sinuoſities and Inequalities ob- 
ſerved at its inferior Part, made to avoid hurting 
the Tendons, that go to the outward Part of the 
Hand. There are likewiſe two Cavities, one at its 
Extremity, which receives the Bones of the Carpus ; 
and the other at its lateral and internal Part; but 
ſmaller, for a Prominence of the Cubitus. The Pro- 
minence at the external Part of its 28 _ 
with the s Styloides, a great Cavity, whic 
receives a — of che Carpus, and hinders their 


Luxation. 
The Hand is made up of the Carpus or Wriſt, the 


Metacarpus, and the Fingers. It begins where the 


Bones of the Elbow end, and it terminates with the 


Ends of the Fingers. 

The Carpus 10 or rift, which is the farſt Part 
of the Hand, is a Heap of Bones, ſituated between 
the inferior Articulation of the Elbow, and the Me- 
tacarpus. Theſe Bones are eight in Number, placed 
in two Rows, (Q) four in each Row. — Of the four 
Bones of the firſt Row, the two-greateſt are received 
into the Cavity of the Radius, by their upper Part, 
for the Motion of the Hand; and touch the three 
firſt Bones of the ſecond Rank, by their lower Part. 
The third, next to this in Bigneſs, is placed in the 
Cavity, at the End of the Cubitus, joining to its A. 
pophyſes Styloides; and united in its lower Part, with 
the fourth Bone of the ſecond Rank. Tbe fourth 
Bone of the firſt Rank, (the ſmalleſt of them all) is 
ſituated upon the third, on the Inſide af the Hand, 
making a Prominence, like unto the craoked Proceſs 
of the fourth Bone of the ſecond Rank. 

The firſt Bone of the ſecond; Row, is ꝓlaced more 
within the Hand than without, that it may the bet- 
ter ſupport the Thumb, and anſwer to the crooked 
Proceſs of the fourth Bone of the ſame Rank. The 
ſecond and the third, ſupport the firſt and ſecond 
Bones of the Metacarpus; and the fourth and laſt 
Bone of the Carpus, ſupports, by its two ſmall glenoide 
Cavities, the third and fourth Bones of the Metacar- 

3.— The Figure of the Bones of the Carpus, 
joined together, is round, and raiſed on the Outſide, 
but it is unequal and hollow on the Inſide, for the Fa- 
cility of the Motion. 

There are three Sorts of Articulations in the Bones 
of the Carpus; the firſt, with the Bones of the El- 
bow, by Artbrodia; the ſecond, with the Bones of 
the Metatarpus, by AmphidPtrofis ; and the third, by 
Syneurefis, between themſelves——None of theſe 
Articulations has a manifeſt Motion but the firſt. 

The MeTacarpus, (R) which is the ſecond 
Part of the Hand, makes its Palm, by its internal 


53 


Part; and its Back, by its External. The Metas 


carpus is compoſed of four long, ſlender, and une- 
qual Bones, each of them having a Cavity that con- 
tains a Marrow, Theſe four Bones are joined with 
the Carpus, by a ſtrong Connection, by means of 
many cartilaginous Ligaments, which allows them 
but an obſcure Motion; and with the Fingers, by 
Arthrodia ; each of them having a- round Head at 
their End, which enters into the glenoide Cavity, 
placed at the End of the firſt Bone of the Fingers. 
Beſides theſe two Articulations, they mutually 
touch, and are united together by their lateral Part, 
very near the Place where they are joined to the Car- 
pus, and this for their greater Strength. They af- 
terwards ſeparate towards the Middle, in order to 
leave a convenient Space to the Muſculi interoſſei. 

The middle Part of theſe Bones is of a round Fi- 
gure, though a little convex outwardly, for Strength- 
ake; and a little hollow inwardly, for the better 
taking up Things. Their ſuperior Extremity, 
whereby they are united with the Carpus, is their 
largeſt Part; and their lower Extremity, which ends 
with a Head that joins them with the Fingers, their 
ſmaller Part. Theſe four Bones are not cqually 
large, that which ſupports the Index, is larger than 
the others; the next to it leſs; the next to that leſſer; 
and the fourth the ſmalleſt of all. This laſt is the 
Supporter of the little Finger, and has a more ap- 
parent Motion than the three others. 

There are five FI NGERS (L) which differ from one 
another, both in Bigneſs and Length.——The firſt, 
called the Thumb, is bigger and ſtronger than the 
others, and the only one oppoſite to the reſt in the 
Matter of Apprehenſion.——The ſecond is called the 
Index, (U) becauſe we make Uſe of it when we ſhew, 
or point at ſomething ; the third, the middle Finger, 
(X) by Reaſon of its Situation, and is the longeſt of 
them all; the fourth, Aunularis, (Y) becauſe the 
Ring is worn upon it; and the fifth, (Z) Auricularis, 
becauſe being little and pointed, ſome common- 
ly uſe it to cleanſe their Ears of Sordes. The 
Bones of the Fingers are fifteen, three in each 
Finger, placed in three Ranks, called Phalanxes, 
from their Reſemblance to the Ranks in Battle-ar- 
ray. The firſt Rank is of larger Bones than the 
ſecond, and the ſecond than the third, which is the 
ſmalleſt; and whoſe Extremities end in a Semi- 
circle or Creſcent. The Figure of theſe Bones is hol- 
low on the Inſide, for the Convenience of Flexion; 
convex on the Outſide, for ſtrength Sake, and a lit- 
tle flattened on the Inſide, that they might not hurt 
the Tendons of the F/exores, and for the better bend- 
ing the Fiſt They are joined together by Gingly- 
mus, all of them having both little Bones, and little 
Cavities, which reciprocally receive one another; 
their Articulation with the Metacarpus, is by Ar- 
tbrodig——Each Finger has likewiſe Ligaments the 
whole Length, on the Inſide ; and theſe Ligaments 
tie theſe Bones mutually together. | 

We will conclude our Ofteology with the Bones of 
the lower Limbs, which are thoſe of the Leg. 
By the Leg is underſtood all that is comprehended 
from the Os Illium unto the Ends of the Toes. 

We will divide the Leg, as we have done the 
Arm, into three Parts, the Thigh, the Leg, and the 


Foot. 

The Femur (A) or Thigh, is made like the Hu- 
merus of one Bone only, the greateſt and ſtrongeſt 
of all the Bones of a human Body, and which alone 
bears the Burthen or Weight of the whole.— This 
Bone has two ſtrong Articulations at both its Ends 
the firſt and ſuperior, called Enarthrofis, is made by 
the means of a very large Head received into a great 
Cavity. The Head is at the End of the Femur, and 
the Cavity at the lateral Part of the Os 1/ium ; This 
Cavity has a cartilaginous Brim for the better incloſing 
this Head, and to hinder it from Luxation; which 
Head is tied beſides by a ſtrong Ligament to the Bot- 
tom of the Cavity. The ſecond Connexion is 
made at its lower End by Ging/ymus, ate; © "op 

| eads 


Heads which are received into two Cavities, ſituated 
at the ſuperior and extreme Part of the Tibia. Be- 
tween theſe two Heads there is a Cavity, which re- 
ceives a Prominence of the ſame Tibia, and ,makes 
the Ginglymus. 

The Femur is divided into a ſuperior, middle, and 
inferior Part. 

The Superior has a Head, Neck, and two Proceſ- 
ſes. The Head, (B) which is large and round, 1s 
formed of that Proceſs which is inſerted into the Co- 
iyla of the Hips, from the little Pit that is in its middle 
Riſe, the Ligament that ties it unto the Os 1llium. 
The Neck, for the Support of this large Head, is alſo 
very large, and long, inclining outwardly, not only 
for the convenient Situation of the Parts of the Thigh, 
but for the ſtronger Going. This Neck is oblique, 
becauſe the Cavity of the Iſchium not being ſituated 
in a ſtrait Line, the Head of the Femur had not been 
able otherwiſe to enter well into it. Moreover this 
Neck ſtretching thus outwardly, ſeparates theſe two 
Bones from one another, and cauſes the Reſt of the 
Bones to deſcend in a ſtrait Line, and the Body to be 
more conveniently and ſurely ſupported. 

The two Proceſſes behind the Neck of the Femur 
are called Trochanters, divided into the great and leſſer 
Trechanter,— The great Trochanter, which is alſo the 
ſuperior, gives Inſertion to the Muſculi Extenſores of 
the Thigh, and for this Reaſon its exterior Part 1s 
rough and unequal, that they may inſert the better ; 
and at its internal Part, which regards the Neck, there 
is a Cavity, over which there is found a Kind of Si- 
nus. This Bone has a great Cavity, its whole Length 
(C) which contains Marrow; it is Convex outwardly, 
and a little crooked or concave on the Inſide, inſo- 
much that it ſerves for a Buttreſs to our Body, to hin- 
der it from falling and from. inclining too much 
forward, 

At the inferior Part of the Femur (D) there are 
two Proceſſes called Condyli, covered with a large 
Cartilage, as all the other Extremities of Bones.— 
Between theſe Condyli's there is a Cavity which re- 
ceives the Prominence of the Tibia. Likewiſe at the 
upper Part of the Femur, there is a Vacuity which 

ives a Paſſage to the Veſſels that go down to the 
2 This Vacuity is inveſted like all other Cavities, 
as well as the Proceſſes which ſerve for the Connexion 
of the Bones. They are plaiſtered over with a ſmooth 
and ſlippery Cartilage, in the Maſs of which there 
are ſmall Glands, each of them having a ſecreto 
Du#, through which runs that ſlimy Liquor whic 
ſerves to facilitate the Motion of the Joint. 

The KN E, placed at the lower End of the Thigh, 
and at the upper Part of the Leg, has a round and 
large Bone that lies at the Articulation of the Femur 
with the Tibia, and called the RoTuLa, (EE) or 
Knee- Pan.— Its Subſtance in Infants is cartilaginous 
for ſome Time, afterwards it comes to be bony. Its 
Figure is like the circular Boſs of a Buckler, its mid- 
dle Part being thicker, and more prominent than its 
Brims.— The Rotula is moveable, and articulated by 
a Kind of Ginglymus ; it is covered with the Aponeu- 
roſes of the four Extenſores of the Leg, inſerted at 
its external Part and its Brims. Ir is inveſted at its 
internal Part with a ſlippery Cartilage, to facilitate 
its Motion, and ſerves to ſtrengthen the extenſor 
Muſcles of the Leg. 

The Les, which is the ſecond Part of the lower 
Limbs, comprehends the whole Space from the Knee 
down to the Foot, and has two Bones, one whereof 
is very big, called the Tibia, and the other ſmaller, 
called the Fibula.— Theſe two Bones differ only in 
Bigneſs, being of the ſame Length; for if the Tibia 
riſcs higher, the Fibula deſcends the lower; both of 
them have a triangular Figure, though that of the 
Fibula is more irregular ; they are united together at 
their End, but ſeparated aſunder in their Middle to 
give Room to the Muſcles, and a Paſſage to the Veſ- 
lels. They alſo each of them make a Malleolus or 
Ankle-Bone, the Tibia making the inward Ankle, 
and the Fibula the outward, 
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The TI BIA (F) is the largeſt Bone of the Leg, 
hollow within, its whole Length (to contain the Mar- 
row) ſituated on the Inſide of the Leg, articulated at 
both its Ends by Ginglymus, above with the Femur, 
and below with one of the Bones of the Tar/us, called 
Aſtragalus. It is alſo joined at both its Ends, but la- 
terally with the Fibula, by Arthrodia.— The Fibula 
has a ſmall Cavity in its ſuperior Part that receives the 
Tibia, and below a ſmall Prominence received into 
the Tibia, which Tibia has alſo three Parts, the ſupe- 
rior, middle, and inferior Part. 

The ſuperior Part of the Tibia (G) has a Proceſs 
in its Middle, received into the Cavity, which is at 
End of the Femur. There are on both Sides of this 
Proceſs two ſmall Cavities, which receive the Heads 
of the Femur. Their Depth is encreaſed by a Carti- 
lago Lunata, which is not deprived of Motion, altho' 
it be faſtened by Ligaments.— The middle Part of the 
Tibia (H) has three Angles, the moſt remarkable 
thereof is the Shin, being long and ſharp before like 
the Edge of a Knife; whence it happens that Blows 
received upon that Part are very much felt, by Rea- 
ſon that the Periaſteum which cover it is often cut with 
the Blow: According as this Bone approaches to the 
Foot, it leſſens in Bigneſs, but in Recompence it grows 
harder as it deſcends, — The inferior Part of the 71. 
bia (I) terminates in two little Cavities for the Inſer- 
tion of the Prominences of the Aftragalusz and from 
the Middle of theſe Cavities there riſes a ſmall Protu- 
berance, inſerted into the Cavity found at the upper 
Part of the Aſtragalus ; and from the Side of this Ca- 
vity there is a pretty large Prominence which forms 
the internal Ankle. 

The FI BVL A (K) is the leaſt of the Bones of the 
Leg, ſituated at its external Part, and articulated at 
both its Ends by a Kind of more compact Arthrodia, 
fortified by a Ligament both above and below it.— 
This Bone has alſo three Parts, a ſuperior, middle, 
and inferior Part,— The Superior (L) is a round Head 
which don't touch the Knee, ending a little under it 
at the Place where it is articulated with the Tibia.— 
The Middle (M) is ſlender and long, and of a trian- 
gular Figure like the Tibia, but a little more irregu- 
lar.— And the lower Part (N) has a Condylus, which 
makes a Proceſs called the outward Ankle; it is 
a little hollow within for a free Motion of the 4/- 
tragalus.— The lower End of this Bone deſcends a 
little lower than that of the Tibia. 

The Foor, (O) which is all that's comprehended 
from the inferior Articulation of the Leg unto the 
End of the Toes, is of an oblong Figure; its ſupe- 
rior and external Part is Convex, the better to form 
the Cavity of its inferior and internal one, called the 
Sole of the Foot. (P) — The Uſes of this Cavity are, 
beſides that of contributing to the Convenience of 
walking, and of ſtanding firm, to leave a free Paſ- 
ſage to the Tendons that go to the Toes, and to 
lodge one of their Flexores. | 

The firſt and largeſt Part of the Foot is the TAR- 
SUS, (Q) compoſed of ſeven Bones, four of which have 
diſtin Names, and the three others only that of Cu- 
neiformia,—The firſt is the Afragalus, (R) articulated 
under the Bones of the Leg, and which has ſix ſeve- 
ral Surfaces; the firſt and ſuperior is ſmooth, and 
made like a Pully, upon which the great Bone of the 
Leg is placed; The ſecond, which is anterior, is a 
large Head that enters into the Cavity of the Os Na- 
viculare, with which the Aftragalus is ſtrongly articu- 
lated ; The third and poſterior receives the Head of 
the Calcaneum, (S) with which it & ſtrongly united ; 
the fourth and inferior is rugged and unequal z the 
fifth and ſixth Surfaces of the Aftragalus are the two 
lateral, incloſed by the two Malleoli or Ankles. 

The Cale AN EUM, or Heel-Bone, is the ſecond of 
the Tarſus, the greateſt and the moſt porous, and ſitu- 
ated at the poſterior Part of the Foot.— In this Bone 
the Tendon Achilles, the biggeſt and ſtrongeſt of all the 
Tendons, is inſerted.— It is doubly joined with the 
Aſtragalus, and alſo by a flat Head with the Os 
Cuboides. 

The 
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The Third is the Os ScarnorDes, (T) or Navi- 
culare, from its Reſemblance to a little Boat; it has a 
pretty large Cavity that goes from one of its Ends to 
the other, for the-Inſertion of the large Head of the 
Aſtragalus, which joins them both ſtrongly together; 
and to the three Protuberances found on the other Side 
of this Cavity, the three laſt Bones of the Tarfus are ar- 
ticulated. 

The Os Coops (V) is the fourth Bone of the 
Tarſus, ſituated before the Calcaneum, unto which it 
is joined by an unequal Surface, and articulated with 
the ſeventh Bone of the Tarſus, whoſe fifth, ſixth, 
and ſeventh Bone are called Cuneiformia, becauſe they 
have the Figure of a Wedge that cleaves Wood.— 
Theſe three Bones, although the ſame in Figure, dif- 
fer moreover in Magnitude ; for one of them is great- 
er than the reſt, another of a middle Size, and the 
other is the leaſt of all.— They are all three articula- 
ted with the Os Scaphoides by one of their Ends; and 
by the other they do one of them ſupport one of the 
Bones of the Metatarſus, the two others being ſup- 
ported by the Os Cuboides. | 

The MrAr Asus, (T) or Inſtep, conſiſts of five 
Bones, ſituated Sideways to one another, for the ſu- 
ſtaining each of them a Toe. Theſe Bones are com- 
pactly join'd together at that End where they are 
united with the Tarſus; but they ſeparate from one 
another in their Middle for the Inſertion of the 
Muſculi interoſſei. They are convex outwardly and 
hollow within, for the better Reception of the Ten- 
dons of the Muſcles. —— They are long and ſlender, 
and end with a little Head, which entring the Ca- 
vity at the End of the firſt Phalanx of the Toes, unite 
them together by Arthrodia,— They differ in 
Magnitude, like the Bones of the Tarſus, and have 
at their ſlendereſt End a Head covered with a little 
Cartilage for the freer Motion of the Toes. 


the great Toe, and three for each of the four others, 
diſtributed into three Phalanxes, or Ranks, as thoſe of 
the Fingers: Thoſe of the firſt Order or Rank, are 
greater than thoſe of the Second ; thoſe of the Second 
are leſs, and ſo of the reſt—— They are of the ſame 
Figure as thoſe of the Hand, convex without, and 
concave - within and are articulated with the Meta- 
tarſus, by Aftbrodia, and by Ginglimus with one 
another. a | | | 

There are alſo found in the Joints of the Bones, 
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ſoft and fleſhy before, and can, therefore, extend; and 
contract itſelf freely both for eaſier Concoction, and 
for the Expulſion of Excrements, as well as to make 
room for the Extenſion of the Matrix, in a Pregnancy. 
—l[t is terminated above by the Diapbrag ma; below 
and before by the Os Pubis; on the Sides by the Hip- 
bones, and behind by the Vertebræ of the Lines and 
the Os Sacrum. A 

The Abdomen, is alſo ſubdivided into three Regions 
or Cavities z the Uppermoſt, called the Epigaſtric; com- 
mences from the Diaphragm and Cartilago Xiphoides, 
and terminates two Fingers breadth above the Navel ; 
the Second, called the Umbilical, Begins where the 
former ends, and terminates two Fingers breadth 
below the Navel ; the Third, called the Hypogaſtric, 
deſcends as low as the Os Pubis.— Each of theſe 
three Regions, is ſubdivided into three Parts, a 
Middle and two lateral Parts; the middle Part of the 
Epigaſtric, is called Epigaſtr ium, and the two Sides 
Hypochondria, of which one is the Right, and t'other 
the Left Hypochondrium. (AA) 

The Ep IOASTH ATU incloſes the ſmall Lobe of the 
Liver and a Part of the Stomach with its inferior 
Orifice, and alſo the middle Part of the Colon. The 
great Hypochondrium contains the great Lobe. of the 
Liver, and the Bladder of Gall z and the left contains 
the greateſt Part of the Stomach, and the Spleen. 

The middle Part of the umbilical Region (BB) is 

called the Navel; its two Sides are the two Loins ; the 
Navel contains the greateſt Part of the Inteſtinum Fe- 
junium, and the Meſentery; the right Loin contains 
the right Kidney, the Inteſtinum Cæcum, and part of 
the Fejunium, and Colon; and the left Loin the left 
Kidney, and ſome Part of the Colon and Fejunium. 

The Middle of the Hypogaſtric Region (CC) is cal - 
led the Hypogaftrium ; its Sides are the Ilia, or Flanks, 


and under it we find the ReFum, the Bladder, and 
There are fourteen Bones of the Toes, (Z) two to 


the Matrix in Women. l 

The lower Part of the Hypegaſtric (DD) is likewiſe 
divided into three, the Middle, or that of the Pubis, 
and two lateral, called the Groins the Pubis begins 
to be covered with Hairs at fourteen Years old.. 
The Groins give Paſſage to the Spermatic Veſſels. 

The poſterior Part of the Venter extends from the 
laſt Rib unto the End of the Os Sacrum; and is di- 
vided into a ſuperior Part called the Loins, .and an 
inferior, called Nates, the Buttocks, between which 
there is a Fiſſure, and a Foramen called Anus, which 


of the Hands and Feet, ſome very ſmall Bones, of the is the Sink of the groſſer Excrements.— The Venter. 
Bigneſs of a Pea, flat on their Infide, and round with- or Belly, is that Cavity which contains the Parts which 
out, called Offa —_ (aa) Their Number is ſerve for Nouriſhment, and for Generation. It is 
uncertain, although we commonly count twelve of compoſed of two Kinds of Parts, whereof the one ex- 
them in each Hand, and the ſame in each Foot; thoſe ternal, and containing, and the others internal and 
Bones, ſmall as they are, not only ſerve to ſtrengthen contained. The firſt of theſe are common or proper; 
the Joints, and hinder Luxation, but their principal the common Parts containing, are the Teguments; as 
Uſe is to ſerve for Pulleys to the Tendons of the the Epidermis or Cuticula, the Cutis or Skin, and the 
Muſcles which go to the Fingers, in order to keep Fat. The Proper are, the Muſcles of the Abdomen, 
them in their due Places, and hinder them from fal- and the Peritoneum. _ | 
ling upon the Joint. The Eri b ERM IS (EE) is a very thin Membrane; 
Here ends our Ofteology, and the Sarcology begins; and ſtrongly faſten'd to the Skin which it covers, 
which is the ſecond, and moſt eſſential, and moſt and is as thin as the Peel of an Onion. The Epi der- 
curious Part of Anatomy, as treating of the Fleſh, and mis is produced, after the fame Manner with the 
other the ſoft and tender Parts contained in the hu- other Parts, it being found in Fœtus's of all Ages in 
man Body. the Womb; it has neither Veins, Arteries, nor 
SARCOLOGY is divided into three Parts, viz. into Nerves, whence it is inſenſible. 
 Splanchnolegy, Myolegy and Angiology. The Firſt The Epidermis has the ſame Figure, and the ſame 


gives an Account of all the internal Parts, and eſpe- 
cially of the Yiſceraz the Second of the Muſcles, 
and the Third of the Veſſels; ſuch as the Nerves, 
the Arteries, and the lymphatick Veſſels. 

In order to demonſttate well all theſe Parts, I muſt 
divide the human Body (which we all conſider as the 
Subject of Anatomy) into the Trunk, and the Limbs; 
and again ſubdivide the Trunk into three Parts or 
Principal Regions, which are the Head, the Breaſt, 
and the Venter, or Abdomen; beginning our anato- 


mical Diſſertations on the the contained Parts, with 
the Abdomen. | 


Magnitude as the Skin. In Burns it ſeparates from 
the Skin, but it regenerates very eaſily without leavin 
a Mark afterwards.— Let an Anatomiſt be ever 15 
ſkilful or expert, he can never diſſect this Cuticula, 
unleſs he does it by burning a Part with the Flame of 
a Candle; it is this which riſes in large Puſtules when 
Veſicatories are applied to ſome Part of the Body; 
and when it ſeparates from the Skin without an out ward 
Cauſe, it is a Sign that the Part has a Diſpoſition to 
Mortification or Gangrene. 

The Uſes of the Epidermis are to cover the Skin, 
to render it ſmoother and equal, to hinder the Eva- 


Ide Appomen is all that Cavity, extended from cuation of Humours from the Extremities of the 
the Diaphragma unto the Os Fer Subſtance is Veſſels which terminate to it; and blunt the Senſe of 
- | touching, 
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touching, which could not be made upon the Skin 
without Pain, if the Impreſſion of Objects were to 
be made immediately upon the Fibres, and upon the 
Nerves, which end and are inſerted into the Skin itſelf. 

The Sx1wn (FF) is the ſecond Tegument, and the 
greateſt Membrane of the Body, very thick, eſpeci- 
ally*in the Back, at the Kidnies, and in the Limbs; 
very thin in the Face, and exceedingly fo in the 
Lips. lt has its true Principle, in common, with 
all the other Parts. 

The Skin is formed of Fibres, intertwiſted to- 
gether like unto Nets, which make its Thickneſs ; 
under theſe Nets, thouſands of ſmall Glands are 
placed, A ſmall Branch of an Artery comes into 
every one of theſe Glands z out of them a ſmall 
Vein, and a lymphatick Veſſel going from the Gland, 
which paſſing through theſe Nets, terminate at the 
Superficies of the Skin, | 

The Knowledge, or rather Diſcovery of this Struc- 
ture, has taught us in what Manner Sweating is per- 
formed; thereby we find, that a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of Blood being brought hither by ſo many Arte- 
ries, as there are Glandules in it, is carried back a- 
gain by ſo many little Veins 3 and that whilſt it is 
paſſing through the Pores of the Glandules, a Serum 
is filtrated from it, which coming through the excre- 
tory Veſſel, furniſhes Matter for Sweat. 

There is alſo another Sort of Evacuation through 
the Skin, which we call inſenſible Tranſpiration, 
no leſs advantageous than ſweating z becauſe, being 
made without Intermiſſion, it purifies and cools 


the Blood, by an abſolutely neceſſary Diſſipation there- 


of, and preſerves the Skin moiſt, as well as the Epi- 
dermis, which, without it, would become too dry, 
and hurtful to the Senſe of Touching. 

The Skin is a Membrane that can extend or con- 

tract itſelf eaſily, as it is evident, in Women with 
Child, in hydropical Perſons, and in ſuch as grow 
exceeding big, and fat. Throughout all its Ex- 
tent, it adheres to the Parts which it touches; but 
more in the Palm of the Hand, and the Sole of the 
Foot, than in the Forehead or Belly,—If the Skin 
happens to ſuffer a Solution of Continuity in any Part, 
it never re-unites without making a Scar, which re- 
mains afterwards all the Life. The Skin of a 
Man, is all over covered with Hairs, that of a Wo- 
man tis ſo.— We don't perceive eaſily thoſe on 
the Surface of the Skin; but however, they are more 
or leſs diſcovered, as they are more of a fait, or a 
dark Colour..—— Thoſe of the Head, Arm-pits, 
Face, and of the Pudtude are always very appa- 
rent. 
Although White is the natural Colour of the Skin, 
all Men have it not equally ſo; the Colour often 
changes, according to the Temper of the Body, and 
to the predominant Humour. Fat People have it 
whiter, becauſe the Fat which lies under the Skin, 
gives them a white Luſtre. Lean Perſons, on the 
contrary, have it ruddier, becauſe the Fleſh, which 
immediately touches it, gives them that Colour. 

The Skin has three very conſiderable Uſes; the 
firſt is to cover all the Parts of the Body; the ſecond 
is, to be the Organ of Touching ; and the third is, 
to ſerve for an Emunctory to the Humours, which 
paſs forth by Sweat and Tranſpiration. 

The Far (G) is the third of the common Tegu- 
ments, It is a whice Body of a middle Conſiſtence, 
formed of the unctuous and oily Parts of the Blood, 
and condenſed by a certain Degree of Heat, which 
not being ſtrong enough to diſſolve it, cannot be a 
Hindrance to its Production. This oily Matter is 
ancloied in little Bags, called Cellule Adipoſe, ad- 
hering to the outward Surface of a Membrane, cal- 
led Adipe/a, all over the Body, except on the Fore- 
head, Eyc-lids, Penis and Scrotum. In ſome Sub- 
jects, the Cellulæ are ſo full and diſtended, that the 
Fat is above an Inch thick; in others they are almoſt 
flat z and in emaciated Subjects, inſtead of Fat, we 
find a Sort of flaccid, tranſparent Subſtance, which 
is nothing but the bare Membrane. — This Sort of 


Fat, is what the Phyſicians call Pinguedo; but there 
is a ſecond Sort of Fat, called Adeps, Sebum, Scuum, 
and ſometimes Axungia, which is whiter, harder, 
more brittle, and lels eaſy to liquify than the for- 
mer, ; 

The Fat of both Kinds ſerves as a natural Balſam 
to preſerve the Body; and by mixing with, and en- 
veloping the Salts, wherewith the Biood and Serum 
are highly ſaturated, keeps them from fretting and 
000 the Parts of the Body, through which they 
pals. | 
The Fat has alſo ſeveral other Uſes z that which 
inveſts the whole Body keeps it warm, whereof thoſe 
who are fat, are very little {ſenſible of Cold; that about 
the Heart ſerves to keep it moilt, and pliant in its 
Motions ; that at the Kidnies, preſerves their Pelvis 
from being hurt by. the Salts of the Urinez and 
that found near the Joints, facilitate their Motion, by 
its Lubricity. For which Reaſon, there is Abun- 
dance of it found in Places, where the Motions are 
great and violent, as at the Heart, and the Eye. 

It is thought, likewiſe, and not without Probabi- 
lity, that the Fat makes a conſiderable Part of the 
Nouriſhment of our Body; whence the fatteſt Perſons 
falling into an Atrophy, gradually loſe all their Fat, 
which is always quite expended in ſuch Caſes, before 
the Diſeaſe becomes fatal. 

Too much Fat is uſually attended with Heavineſs, 
and Drowſineſs, not only from the Unwieldineſs of 
an overgrown Body, nor from the ſtuffing the Ca- 
vities and Thorax alone, which ſometimes obſtructs 
the Expanſion of the Diaphragm and Lungs, and 
produces a Diſpnæa, or an Orthropnea ; but it is like- 
wile probable, that the Abundance of fatty, or oily 
Particles returned into the Blood, and implicating the 
more ſubtle and active Parts, may hinder the neceſſary 
Secretions in the Brain. 

There are ten Muſcles which poſſeſs all the ante- 
rior Parts of the Abdomen ; which are the four ob- 
lique, two tranſverſal, two recti, and two piramidal. 
hey all receive their Names from their Situa- 
tion, and from the Order and Diſpoſition of their 
Fibres —By Means of thoſe Muſcles, the Abdo- 
men can expand and contract itſelf. | 

Of the tour oblique Muſcles, there are two of them 
deſcending and external, and two aſcending and in- 
ternal: Thoſe which appear firſt, after the raiſing of 
the Teguments, are the obliquely deſcending (L) fo 
called, becauſe their Fibres deſcend obliquely from 
above downwards; they are alſo called external, to 
diſtinguiſh them from thoſe placed under them ; and 
great Obliqui, becauſe they exceed the others oblique 
in Magnitude. —Tkeir Figure is triangular, 

They proceed by Digitation, trom the Serratus Major, 
i. e. from the ſixth and ſeventh of the true Ribs, from 
all the baſtard Ribs, and from the Edge of the tranſ- 
verſe Proceſs of the Vertebræ of the Loins; are in- 
ſerted in the external Part of the Os 1/lium, and of the 
Os Pubis, and end with a large and ſtrong Aponeuro- 
is in the Linea Alba. Theſe Mulcles are indented 
with the Serrati Majores, which are Mulcles of the 
Thorax, by five or ſix Digitations, each whereof re- 
ceives a Nerve from the Interſtices of the Rivs, 

The obliquely aſcending Muſcles (M) fo called, 
becauſe their Fibres riſe trom below, upwards, are 
ſituated juſt under the former, and are a great deal 
leſs. They proceed from the ſuperior Part of the 
Os Pubis, and terminate with a large double Ten- 
don in the Linea Aba; the upper Part whereof creep- 
ing over the Rectus, and the other creeping under it, 
and joining together at the Linea Alba, do, as it 
were, ſheath the Refus. . 

The Tranſverſal (N) are ſituated under the oblique, 
placed upon the Peritoneum, proceed from the Proceſ- 
ſes of the Vertebræ of the Loins, are inſerted in the 
internal Part of the Os 1/lium, and of the Cartilage of 
the lower Ribs, and paſſing under the Refus, terminate 
in the Linea Alba, by a large Aponeurgſis.— They 
are perforated in their middle Part to give Paſlage to 
the umbilical Veſſels ; and at their lower Part for the 

3 Commus- 
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cation in Men, of the ſpermatick Veſſcls 
e Nee and ſo in Women the round Li- 
gaments of the oth by which proceed to make their 
-rtion in the Thighs. 05: CAN 44 
N fourth Pair — the Muſcles of the Abdomen are 
the Refi, (O) which ariſe from the Scernum, and 
the Extremity of the laſt two Ribs, and go ſtrait 
down to the fore Part of the Abdomen, to be inſerted 
in the Os Pubis,— They have three, four, ſometimes 
more tendinous Coarctations of their fleſhy Fibres, 
which divide them, as it were, into ſo many diſtinct 
Muſcles. 289 1 11 
The Refi, or Reflus, has Veins and Arteries 
which creep on its Inſide from the Mamillary and 
Epigaſtric Veſſels, which communicate together that 
the Blood may return by the mamillary Veins, hen 
the Paſſage is ſtopped by the Epigaſtric which are 
compreficd in Women with Child. vat 
The two Piramidal Veſſels (P) of the Abdomen, lie 
upon the lower Tendons of the Refi, proceed from 
he upper. and internal Part of the Os Pubis, and ter- 
minate in a Point in the Linea Alba, three or four 
Fingers Breadth above the Os Pubis, and ſometimes 
reach the Navel. Se, 4 
Fallepius, Riolanus, and Gelee, pre tend that thoſe 
Muſcles ſerve to fortify the Tendons of the Ret; 
That they help the Excretion of the Urine, and con- 
tribute to the Erection of the Penis; though their 
ſole Function is to raiſe the Peritonzeum, and hinder 
the Region of the Bladder where they are inſerted 
from too much Compreſſion, that one be not obliged, 
or rather forced to make Water as often as the other 
Muſcles comprels the internal Parts, treit 
The LIN EA ALBA (Q) is a Concourſe of all the 
Aponeuroſes of the Muſcles, I have heretofore · men- 
tioned; it is called Linea, a Line, becauſe it is ſtrait 
like a Line, and white, becauſe there's no Fleſh in it. 
It extends from the Cartilago Xiphoides unto the Os 
Pubis, It is ſtraiter below the Navel than above it, 
and divides the Muſcles of the right Side from: thoſe 
on the left. 1 ; F "5427 01 
The PRRITON £UmM (aaaa) is a thin ſoft Mem- 
brane, covering and containing all the Vi/cera, of the 
Abdomen, — The Figure 24 Size of the Peritanæum 
anſwer to thoſe of the Abdomen, which it lines through- 
out; its internal Surface is ſmooth, and lined with an 
unctuous Humour, ſerving to prevent its wounding 
the Inteſtines, and other Parts it touches, as well as 
to lubricate and facilitate their Motion; when; the 
Glands which furniſh it are obſtructed, the Peri tanrum 
rows thick, as is frequently found in Dropſies. 
t's external Surface is fibrous and unequal, that it 
may adhere more firmly to the Muſcles of the Ado- 
men, Linea Alba, Oſſa ubis, 1[chium, Lium, Sacrum, 
and the Veriebræ Lumbares, to which it is faſtened; 
and from the laſt whereof many ſuppoſe it to have 
its Origin.—— Ic is alſo connected to the inferior 
or convex Surface of the Liver, which it ſuſpends by 
a ſtrong Ligament, called Suſpenſorium Hepatis.; | . 
The Peritonæum is double every-where, but, moſt 
apparently ſo from the Navel to the Os, Pubis, and 
near the Lumbar Vertebræ, as appears not only from 
its extraordinary Thickneſs in both, but from its 
Tpontaneous parting in the latter, to receive the Kid- 
neys;— It is perforated in the upper Part to give Paſ- 
ſage to the ¶ſepbagus, Aorta, and Cava; in the under 
for the Fundament, the Neck of the Matrix, and the 
Veſſels that go to the Thighs; and in the Fete Bart 
to give Paſſage to the umbilical Veſſels. 
Its exterior Coat has two Proceſſes, which in Men 
Fall down into the Scrotum, wrap up the ſpermatick 
Veſſcls, and dilating make the Tunica Vaginalis of 
the Teſticles ; in Women they form a Cover for the 
round Ligament of the Bobo. 
The Peritoneum receives Veins, and Arteries, from 
the Mammaria, Diapbragmatica, Epigaſtrice, Sacre, 
and Lumbares. Nerves from the Os Sacrum and 
Loins.” Rudlectius pretends to have likewiſe diſco- 
vered Lymphaticks, which being ſcarce viſible, are 
not much taken Notice of, © 


the Ligatute. 


In morbid Caſes great Quantities df Serum have 
been found between the Duplicatures of this Mem- 
brane, when there was none in the Cavity of the 
Abdomen... . 4674 | 
The. Uſe of the Peritoneum is to contain and keep 
in their Place the Viſcera of the Abdomen; this is ſo 
manifeſt, that whenever this Membrane happens to 
be broken, or extraordinarily dilated, ſome of the Parts 
are apt to fall.down, and to form thoſe Tumors called 
Hernias or Rupnres, 0 
The NAvEL, (B) is a Nodus formed by the Re- 
union of the umbilical Veſſels, and cut ſo ſoon as the 
Infant is born; called alſo Umbilicus from Umbe, 
the Middle, becauſe ſituated not only in the Middle 
of the Venter, but alſo in the Middle of the Body. 
In a F@tus the Navel is a String of a French Ell long, 
or thereabouts, that goes from the Atter-Birth to the 
Belly of the Fetus, and then incloſes four Veſſels, 
which are a Vein, two Arteries, and the Urachus.— 


This String ſerves to conduct theſe Veſſ ls, which 


would have been too weak of themſelves tor ſo long a 
Paſſage, and not been able to reſiſt the Motions of the 
Infant; its Length is of Uſe to the Infant, that he 
may remove conveniently to and fro in the Womb, 
and that both the Infant and the Aſter- Birth may 
come away one after another in the Delivery, - So ſoon 
as the Infant is born, this String is to be tied within 
two Fingers Breadth of his Belly, and then cut above 
Nature afterwards rids itſelf of what 
remains of it, ſo that there remains only the Nadus or 
Knot, we have heretofore mentioned. The four 
umbilical Veſſels are annexed to it; the Vein aſcends 
upwards, and the Arteries and Urachus deſcend ;; and 
are all four inſerted | between the Muſcles and the 
Peritonenn. 0 1 At | 
My Opinion on the Uſe of the umbilical Veſſels (CDD) 
is, that the Arteries of the Mother carry a certain 


Quantity of Blood into the Placenta, which being 
therein diſperſed, is received by the Branches of the 


umbilical. Vein, , whichicatries it into the Vena Porta, 
to be filtrated through the Subſtance of the Liver in 
the Fes, before it is to enter into the Vena Cava, 


that carrries it into the right Ventricle of the Heart, 


from whence. it paſſts into the Left through the 
Foramen Botalli, in order to be diſtributed, after- 
wards, into all the Parts of the Body by Means of 
the Arteries. The Superfluity of this Blood is brought 
by the two umbilical Arteries. to the Alter- birth, 
where being diſperſed, it is received by the Veins 
of the Mother ſpread; therein, and which carries 
it into the great Veins to circulate with the whole Maſs 
of Blood; and thus there is made a continual Circu- 
lation of the Blood of the Mother to the Infant, and 
of that of the Infant to the Mother. | 
The Ey1eLoon; (FF) is a Membrane fituated un- 
der the Peritonæum, which floats upon the Inteſtines, 
and follows their ſinuous Windings ; it extends from 
the Bottom of the Stomach unto the Navel, where it 
commonly ends; but when it happens to deſcend 
unto the lower Region of the Hypogaſtrium, and even to 
lapſe into the Scrotum, then it, cauſes the Hernin 
Epiploceles; and when in Women it happens to lip 
between the Matrix and the Bladder, it makes a 
Compreſſion / on the ,Orifice of the Werus, and 
thereby, if we believe: Hyppocrates, hinders Genera- 
tion. 156! ien : 1217S 
The Figure of the Epiploon is like a Fiſher's Net. 
It has a great Cavity in its middle Part, formed by 
two Membranes, one external or anterior, annexed to 
the Bottom of the Stomach, and to the Spleen; and 
the other internal and poſterior, annexed to the Colon, 
and to the Back, under the : Diaphragm.—— The 
Epiploon has ſmall Veſſels: of Fat, as well as the 
Membrana Ali poſa, and which terminate in Globules; 
this Fat often melts in thoſe that have a Hectick 
Fever. =_ 1 "pA Ty NS 
The Zpiploon, when it comes to the Air, corrupts 
ſoon wherefore in Wounds of the Abdomen we are 
obliged to cut off any ſuch Part of it, as has had any 
Irruption outwards, There are likewiſe ſome Diſtem- 


pers 
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pers which ſpoils and corrupts it, as it is eaſy to ob- 
ſerve in ſcorbutick, pthiſical, and hypochondraical 
Perſons, —— It has more Veſſels than any other 
Membrane, in Proportion to its Magnitude ;, for it 
receives ſmall Nerves from the intercoſtal Branches of 
the eighth Pair, many Arteries from the Cæliact, and 
many Veins which diſcharge themſelves into the 
Porta. 

The Uſes attributed to the Epiploon are to warm 
the Stomach, and thereby help the Digeſtion; to 
cover the Inteſtines; and to conduct the ſplenick 
Branch, and the other Veſſels which go to the Sto- 
mach, the Duodenum, or the Colon. Though for 
my Part I believe that it does more Hurt by the Rup- 
tures it cauſes, than by its ſuppoſed Services. 

From the Mouth unto the Anus, there is a conti- 
nued and a very long Body, whoſe Beginning gives 
an Entrance to the Nouriſhment ; the Middle receives, 
and preſerves it; and whoſe End gives a Diſcharge 
to its Excrements. The Part from the Mouth unto 
the Diaphragm is called AX ſopbagus, or Gullet; the 
next to it, Stomach; and the next, Inteſtines, or the 
Guts; and the Membrane which retains them all 1s 
the Meſentery. 

Leaving the Aſophagus till I come to the Breaſt, 
I'll begin with the SToMacn, (GG) which is an 
organical Part, deſtined to receive the Meats after 
Deglution, and the principal Inſtrument of Chylifica- 
tion, ſituated in the Epigaſtrium immediately under 
the Diaphragm, between the Liver and the Spleen, 
and of a round and oblong Figure, reſembling a 
Bag pipe, particularly when the CZ /ophagus is left with 
it and a Part of the Duodenum. Its external Sur- 
face is ſmooth and whitiſh, and the internal wrinkled 
and reddiſh; it is annexed above to the Diaphragm, 
below to the Epiploon, on the Right Side to the Duo- 
denum, and on the Left to the Spleen. 

The Stomach conſiſts of four Membranes or Coats ; 
the Firſt and inmoſt is formed of ſhort Fibres, which 
ſtand perpendicular upon the Fibres of the next Coat, 
and are plainly to be ſeen towards the Pylorus; when 
the Stomach is diſtended with Meat, theſe Fibres be- 
come thick and ſhort, whilſt they endeavour to reſtore 
themſelves by their natural Elaſticity ; they contract 
the Cavity of the Stomach for the Attrition and Ex 
pulſion of the Aliments.— This Coat is much larger 
than the reſt, being full of Plaits and Wrinkles, and 
chiefly about the Pylorus : Theſe Plaits retard the 
Chyle that it runs not out of the Stomach before it be 
ſufficiently digeſted, in this Coat there are alſo a 

great Number of ſmall Glands which ſeparate a Li- 
quor, which beſmears all the Cavity of the Stomach, 
and helps the Concoction of the Aliments; for which 
Reaſon this Coat is called the Tunica Glanduloſa. 

The Second is much finer. and thinner; it is alto- 
gether nervous; is of an exquiſite Senſe, and is cal- 
led Nerves/a. e 

The Third is Muſcular, being made of ſtreight and 
circular Fibres: The ftreight run upon the upper 
Part of the Stomach, between its ſuperior and inferior 
Orificesz and the circular run obliquely from the up- 
per Part of the Stomach to the Bottom. Of theſe 
the innermoſt deſcend towards the right Side, and the 
outermoſt towards the Left; ſo that by their Action 
both Ends of the Stomach. are drawn towards its 
Middle, and the whole is equally contracted: By 

their Contraction and continual Motion, the Attrition 
and Digeſtion of the Aliments is in great Meaſure per- 
formed. 925 x vinn;aoms) 

The fourth Tunic is common, and comes from the 
Peritoneum. | | 

The Stomach has two: Orifices, the one Superior, 
and the other Inferior; the Superior (M) one, called 
the Mouth of the Stomach, is on the left Side, and 
begins where the CE /ephagus ends; it is ſituated over 
againſt the eleventh Yertebra of the Back, and cloſely 
ſhut up by Abundance of fleſhy and circular Fibres, at 

the Time when it receives no Nouriſhment, a Thing 
very neceſſary, not only for the better Concoction, but 


} 


to hinder the Aliments from being caſt up again into 
the Mouth, and alſo hinder the Fumes, cauſcd by 
Digeſtion, from being offenſive. 

The inferior (N) Orifice, called Pylorus, is on the 


right Side; which although called the inferior Orifice, 


tis only with reſpect to the other placed a little higher, 
and not with reſpe& to the Fund or Bottom ot the 
Stomach, ſince both Orifices are almoſt equally re- 
moved from this. The Pyloras is a little bent, 
very narrow, becauſe full of tranſverſe Fibres, and is 
begirt with a thick Circle or a Sphin#er, that ſhuts it. 

The Stomach lends Veins to the Porta, and branches 
the Gaſtrepiploica, accompanied with others of the 
— all lying immediately under the Fourth 

oat. | | 

The eighth Pair of Nerves give two conſiderable 
Branches to the Stomach (PP) which are ſpread much 
about the upper Orifice; by which it is rendered very 
ſenſible: Whence allo proceeds the great Sympathy 
betwixt the Stomach, Head, and Heart; on account 
whereof Van Helmont thought that the Soul had its Scat 
in the upper Orifice of the Stomach. 

The Ule of the Stomach is for the Concoction of the 
Aliments, and converts them into Chyle. This Con- 
coction or Digeſtion, is performed in the following 
Manner. 

The internal Coat of the Stomach, being all over 
bedeck*d (as we have already obſerved) with Glandules, 
which continually tranſmit into it an acid Juice, the 
Aliments, aiter having been pounded in the Mouth, 
and penetrated with the Saliva, which ſprings from 
the Parotide, and maxillary Glandules, are conducted 
through the CZ/ophagus into the Stomach, and either 
by the Help of the acid Juice both of that they find 
in it, and of that which diſtils into it without Inter- 
miſſion, they become more liquid; then this Liquor 
not being able to riſe upwards through the Z/ophagus, 
by reaſon of its Situation, and the Diaphragma ma- 
king Compreſſion upon the Stomach, does gently run 
through the Pylorus into the Inteſtines, where it comes 
to greater Perfection by the Mixture of the Bilis, and 
Pancreatick Juice. | 

TheInTzsT1Nts, (QQ) or Guts, are long, round, 
hollow, and continued Bodies from the Pylorus unto 
the Anus; ſituated under the Epiploon in the Abdo- 
men, whoſe whole Capacity they almoſt fill. They 
are knit or annexed to the Back by the Meſentery, 
which ties them together; ſo that the Tenuia Inteſtina 
are in the Middle of the Abdomen, towards the Un- 
bilical Region, and the Craſſa in the Circumference. 

The Inteftines ſeem to be nothing but a Continua- 
tion of the Stomach, as conſiſting of the ſame Num- 
ber of Coats, and fabricated in the ſame Manner. 
They are, when ſeparated from the Maſentery, of a very 
great Length ; ordinarily about fix times as long as the 
Perſon's Height, whoſe they were; and though they 
ſeem to be hut one continued Channel, or Hula, yet 
becauſe in ſeveral Parts, their Magnitude, Figure, 
and Thickneſs are different, they are generally divided 
into the Thick and Small, as we have done it al- 
ready ; and theſe again are each of them ſubdivided 
into three. The three Small are called Duodenum, 
Fejunum, and Ilium ; and the Thick, Cæcum, Colon, 
and Rectum. 

They have all of them in common, a Kind of ver- 
micular Motion, which, beginning at the Stomach, 
is propagated downwards, and is called the Periſtal- 
tick Motion; to facilitate which, they are generally 
lubricated with a great deal of Fat, eſpecially the 
thick ones, whoſe Surface being ſomewhat uneven, 
and the Contents leſs fluid than thoſe of the ſmall, 
they need ſomewhat more to make them ſlide eaſy. 
The firſt of the Inteſtina Tenuia, or ſmall Guts, is 
called Duodenum, and reaches from the right Orifice 
of the Stomach, as far as the Vertebræ of the Back, 
on the left Side, where it ends, at the firſt Angle 
made by the Inteſtines, which is about twelve Inches, 
from which Meaſure, it ſeems to have taken its 
Name. Into this Gut, the Meatus Cholodocus, and 
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Dat Puncrealicus are inſerted ; whereunto each of 
— diſcharges its Juice, for the ſecond Prepara- 


tion of the Chyle. 


The next Iuteſtine is the Fejunum, ſo called, be- 
cauſe it is generally found more empty than the reſt ; 
which may be occaſioned, partly by the Fluidity of 
the Chyle, which is greater in this Inteſtine, than in 
any of thoſe that follow it; and partly by its Capa- 
city, being ſomewhat larger than that of the Duode- 
num, and therefore gives a freer Paſſage, and, perhaps 
alſo the Irretation of this Gur, through the Acrimony 
of the Bile diſcharged into the Inteſtines, a little before 
the Beginning of this Gut, may contribute ſomething 
towards accelerating the Paſſage of the Contents. 
However it may ſeem ſufficicnr, that through the 
great Number of Lacteals, with which this Gut a- 
bounds more than any other, the Deſcent of the Con- 
tents, which are here deprived of their moſt fluid 
Parts, ſhould in the reſt be more ſluggiſh, by Rea- 
ſon of their great Conſiſtence. This Inteſtine poſ- 
ſeſſes, almoſt the whole umbilical Region; Mr. Dronis 
ſays, that its Length is an Ell and an Half, Paris 
Meaſure. 

The third of the ſmall Inteſtines, is the Zum; it 
poſſeſſes almoſt all below the Navel, and extends, 
by its Circumvolutions, towards the Ilia on both 
Sides; from whence it takes its Name. It begins im- 
mediately where the Jejunum ends, and terminates 
at the Cocum.—lt has fewer Lene Ladteæ than the 
Fejunum, and therefore is. always fuller, —This Gut 
not being ſo faſt tied to the Neighbouring Parts, as 
the Colon, and the Cæcum, often fall into the Scrotum, 
and makes the Hernia Enterecelis; it is alſo in this 
Gut, that the Volvulus, or Miſerere happen, called 
Iliaca Paſſio, occaſioned by its antiperiſtaltick Mo- 
tion, 

The firſt of the Inteſtina Craſſa, is called Cæcum, 
which has a lateral Inſertion into the upper End of 
the Colon, and is not perforated” at its other Extre- 
mity; but hangs to it like the Finger of a Glove, 
and is about three or four Inches long.—The true 
Uſe of this Part is not yet determined; Bartholin pre- 
tends that the Name of Czcum is given to it, becauſe 
its Uſe is but blindly known, and ſome late Anato- 
miſts have thought, that that very Name was mi- 
ſtaken, not allowing this to be the Cæcum of the An- 
tients, which they imagined to be that thick globous 


Part of the Colon, which is immediately appended to 


the IJlium; and therefore they have given this Part 
the Name of Appendicula' Vermiformis,—This Cæcum 
or Appendix, is proportionably bigger in Infants than 
Adults, and in many other Animals, even ſmaller 
than in Men; and is at the unperforated Extremity, 
ſlightly connected to the right Kidney. | 

The next of the thick Inteſtines, 1s the Colon, the 
largeſt of them all; it begins at the End of the Cæ- 


cum towards the right Kidney, unto which it is an- 


nexed, and aſcending up to the concave Part of the 
Liver, it touches the Bladder of Bile, which tinges it 
with its yellow Colour in this Place; from thence it 
paſſes along the inferior Part of the Stomach, and 
faſtens to the Spleen and to the Left Kidney; from 
whence it deſcends like an S, unto a little above the 
Os Sacrum, and terminates at the ReFum, inſomuch 
that it encompaſſes all the Abdomen. At the En- 
trance of the 1/ium into this Gut, is placed a Valve 
formed out of the Production of the inward Coat of 
the Jlium, which, like the Finger of a Glove, when 
its Extremity is cut off, hangs looſe'in the Cavity of 
the Colon; by which Means it ſtops the Return of the 
Excrements, though ſometimes,” as in Inverſions of 
the Periſtallic Motion, it proves not ſufficient for that 
Uſe. It has a great many Cellule, or, as it were, 
diſtinct Cavities, — by a Coarctation of the Gut 
by two Ligaments or Bundles of membranous fleſhy 
Fibres, about half a Finger broad, each running on 
eicher Side the Gut oppoſite to each other, the whole 
Length of it; and, as it were, girding it in at cer- 
tain Diſtances, thereby making it reſemble a Glaſs 
Incorporator uſed in mixing Oil and Vinegar, 
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The laſt of the Inteſtines is the Rechum, which 
reaches from the Os Sacrum to the Anus, and is plain, 
without Cells. It is faſt tied to the Offa, Sacrum, and 
Coccygis, by Means of the Peritoneum, in Men to 
the Neck of the Bladder of Urine; and in Women to 
the Vagina Uteri, to which it is ſtrongly connected 
by a membranous Subſtance. That Subſtance of the 
Vagina and Inteſtine is hardly diſtinguiſhable from 
one another. The Length of this Gut is ordinarily 
about a Hand's Breadth and an half, and its Capacity 
about the Thickneſs of three Fingers; its lower End 
the Anus is furniſhed with three Muſcles, viz. the 
Spbincter Ani, and the two Levatores Ani. 

The Sphin#er Ani, is like a Ring; its Bigneſs is 
two Fingers breadth, annexed,” before, to the Penis 
in Men, and to the Neck of the Matrix in Women; 
behind, it is faſtened to the Coccyx, and laterally, to the 
Ligaments of the Os Sacrum, and to the Hips; it 
ſerves to open and ſhut the Anus according to our 
Will. -The Lezvatores Ani proceed from the inferior 
and lateral Part of the Os Iſchium, and infert in the 
Sphinder of the Anus to lift it up again, after the Eva- 
cuation of Excrements is over, 

The Inteftines in general are furniſhed with Blood 
from the Meſenteric Arteries, which is returned by 
the Meſaraic Veins; but the Duodenum receives a 
Branch from the Cæliac, which is called Duodena ; to 
which anſwers a Vein of the ſame Name, that likewiſe 
returns the Blood to the Porta—the Rectum receives 
others called Hemorrhoids ; the Internal from the in- 
ferior Meſenteric, and the External from the Hypo- 
gaſtric, with Veins correſponding of the ſame Name, 
that alſo go to the Porta. — Theſe Veſſels ſpread the 
Inteſtines with Abundance of Ramifications, and are 
frequently diverſified in ſeveral Subjects of the ſame 
Species; much leſs are they to be depended upon, for 
an uniform Appearance in Animals of different Kinds. 
— The Nerves of the Inteſtines come, ſome of them, 
from-thoſe- of the Stomach, and ſome from the grear 
Meſenteric Plexus, which diſtributes Branches to all 
the Inteſtines. | . 

The Mes:xTzry (V) is a double Membrane fitu- 
ated in the Middle of the Abdomen, and of a Figure 
near unto Circular : If the Elongation of the Colon, and 
the Rectum be excepted in it, it has about four Fingers 
breadth Diameter, and three Paris Ells, in its Circum- 
ference, round about which the Inteſtines are folded. 
The Meſentery contains a vaſt Number of lateral 
Veins, which carry the Chyle from the Inteſtines to the 
Glands, which are abundantly more 'in Number in 
its Center, than in its Circumference. From theſe 
Glandules the Chyle goes by other lacteal Veins, into 
the common Receptacle, and from thence into the 
Ductus Thoracic4s, in order to fall into the left axillary 
Vein.—The other Veſſels of the Meſentery are the Lym- 
phaticks, which diſtil their Limpha into the Re- 
ceptacle, in order to make the Chyle more fluid. 

Fat is collected into the Meſentery as in the Epi- 
ploon, from an oily and ſulphurous Blood, which eva- 
porates from the Veſſels, and retained there by the 
Thickneſs of the Membranes. This Fat is to preſerve 
the natural Heat of theſe Parts, and to moiſten the 
Vene Ladteæ, which having only a very thin Mem- 
brane, and being filled only in the Time of the Di- 
ſtribution of the Chyle, would otherwiſe grow dry.— 
The Glandules (X) of the Meſentery, have each of 
them a little Artery, which bring Blood to them, a 


little Vein which carries back the Blood; and an ex- 


cretory Ductus, which diſcharges into the Guts what 
has been filtrated through theſe Glandules. 

The Uſe of the Meſentery is to tie the Inteſtines 
together unto the Vertebræ Lumbares, and to hinder 
any Diſorder which could happen in their Circumvo- 
lutions; and its double Membrane is to ſhelter from 
all Dangers the Veſſels which paſs between them to 
the Inteſtines. The Meſentery receives its Nerves 
from the Vertebræ Lumbares, and from the intercoſtal 
Branch, They are ſo interlaced together in the Mid- 
dle of the Meſentery, that they form there a Plexus, 
out of which come abundance of nervous Ligaments, 
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as fine as Hairs, which overſpread the Membranes of 
the Inteſtines. | 

The Arteries incloſed in the Duplicature of the 
Membranes of the Meſentery, come from the ſuperior 
and inferior Meſenterick Arteries, which are two 
great Branches that come from the Trunk of the 


Horla, and terminate in all the Inteſtines. All 
the Veins which run through the Meſentery unite to- 

ether as they approach its Baſis, and form larger 
Veios, which larger Veins form a Trunk called the 
Meſenterick Vein, which joining with another, 
called the Splenick, make together the Vena Porta, 
which has no other Uſe than that which is common 
to all the Veins of the Body, and which is to carry 
back the Blood to the Heart. 

We muſt obſerve in this Place that the VE NA 
LacTE#, (Y) which I have ſo often mentioned al- 
ready, were never diſcovered *cill the Year 1622, by 
Aſellius, which is the Cauſe that the Antients have 
attributed Part of their moſt eſſential Functions to 
the Vena Porta. 

There are two Sorts of Venæ Ladteæ, the one called 
firſt Lacteal, and the others Secondary; the firſt bring 
the Chyle from the Inteſtines unto the Glandules 
ſpread through the Meſentery ; and the Secondary 
carry the Chyle from theſe ſame Glandules into the 
Receptacle of Peguet, a famous Phyſician, who in 
1651 diſcovered that Receptacle placed between the 
two Origins of the Diaphragm, in the Place where 
the Lumbares Glandules are found. The two Branches 
which proceed from theſe Glandules joining together 
form the Ductus Thoracicuss This Ductus aſcends 
along with the Horta, between the Ribs and the 
Pleura, and terminates by one, two, or three Branches 
in the left Subclavian Vein, near unto the Axillary 
Vein, from whence the Chyle is carried into the right 
Ventricle of the Heart by the deſcending Vena Cava. 
This Canal, or Duclus, and all the Jenæ Late 
have Valvules from Place to Place, which give Ad- 
mittance to the Chyle, and hinder its ever return- 
in 


Bartbolin diſcovered in 1652 the lymphatick Veſ- 
ſels, which ſome of the Antieats had miſtaken for the 
Vence Latte. | | 
All theſe Veſſels are employed in the Chylification, 
which is perfected in the following Manner. 
After the Victuals are by the Diglution conveyed 
into the Stomach, (as I have already obſerved) and 
have been penetrated with the Diſſo/vent, ſo as to ap- 
pear as an uniform Liquor z that Liquor being ſqueez- 
ed by the Stomach equally on all Sides, is forced 
through the Pylorus, and fo enters the Inteftines : 
There it meets with two others diſſolvent, viz. the 
Bile, and the Pancreatick Juice, which finiſh the 
Liquefaction of the Aliments. This done, it purſues 
its Courſe through the Inteſtines; and mean while the 
ſubtileſt Part of it enters the Orifices of the firſt Ve- 
ze Lafez, and is carried unto the Glands at the Ba/is 
of the Meſentery ; then that ſame ſubtileſt Part is 
taken up by the ſecondary Venæ Lacteæ, and conveyed 
to Pequeti's Receptacle, where we'll leave it *cill 
we conduct it to the Heart through the Ductus 
Thoracicus. . 
The LIVER, (aa) which is the next Part of the 
Abdomen, which falls under our Conſideration, is a 
large glandulous Viſcus, of a red ſanguine Colour, 
fituated immediately under the Diaphragm in the 
right Hypochondriam, which it almoſt fills ; and then 
ſtretching itſelf over the right Side of the Stomach 
towards the left Hypochondrium, reaches behind the 
Cartilago Xiphoides, growing gradually thinner and 
narrower, | | 
The upper Part of the Liver is convex and per- 
fectly ſmooth ; the under concave, and ſomewhat 
more uneven, having four large Fiſſures; one through 
which the umbilical Ligament paſſes; a Second on 
the left Side receiving the Pylorus, and the Beginning 
of the Duodenum; a Third on the right Side, near the 
Margin in which the Gall-bladder is lodged; and the 


laſt in the upper Part affording a Paſſage. to the Vena 
Cava. E ö 12 ' 

Its Figure is ſomewhat approaching round with 
thin Edges, not altogether even, but notched in ſome 
Places, — Its Magnitude is various in different Subjects, 
according to the Proportion of the Body; though in 
a Fetus it is always larger, in Proportion, than in 
Adults. — The Liver is faſtened by two Ligaments, 
the Firſt, which is the ſtrongeſt and chief Ligament, 
penetrates into the Subſtance of the Liver and ties it 
up to the Diaphragm.——This ſuſpenſory Ligament 
proceeds from the common Capſula of the Porta, 
and Gall DuR. The other Ligament has its 


Origin from the external Coat of the Liver, or, which 


amounts to the ſame, from the Peritoncum, and ter- 
minates in the Cartilago Aipboides. Theſe Liga- 
ments ſerve to keep it in its due Situation. Some 
Authors give in the dry'd umbilical Vein for a third 
Ligament, which cannot be, fince, thereby the Liver 
and the Midriff, to which *tis tied, would be drawn 
downward, and ſo would hinder its Motion, eſpecially 
in Expiration, . 

The Liver has a Motion, not of itſelf, but depend- 
ing on that of the Diaptiragm z to which being very 
firmly connected, it muſt needs obey its Motion. 
The Subſtance of the Liver is vaſcular and glandulons, 
which latter Part is very ſoft and friable, and eaſily 
ſcraped off from the Veſſels, to which the Glands 
every-way adhere, as it were, in Bunches; which has 
made the Anatomiſts call the conſiderable ones, the 
internal Lobes of the Liver. 

The Glands adhering thus to the Veſſels, and con- 
ſtituting thoſe Lobes, are wrapped up together in 
proper Membranes, whence this Appearance of di- 
ſtint Lobes. Every one of theſe Glands, according 
to Malpighi, is compoſed of ſix unequal Sides, or 
Faces.—They are all cloathed with their proper Mem- 
branes, and have each an excretory Dutt ; ſeveral of 
which joining together form little Trunks, which 
run all along with the Branches of the Porta ; 
and theſe again uniting form longer Trunks always 
full of Bile, and which conſtitute the Porus bilarius, 
which being: diſtributed all over the Liver, receives, 
in the foregoing Manner, the Bile, which is ſeparated 
by theſe Glands z and terminating in the Meatus he- 
paticus, and in the Ductus Communis, at length diſ- 
charges that Bile into the Duodenum. Beſidus this 
Diſcharge by the Porus bilarius (ſuppoſed to ve the 
great one) the Liver delivers alſo Part of its Bile 
into the Gall-bladder,. by a Duct, called the Cy#-he- 


patick Du#, firſt diſcovered by Dr. Gliſſon, and there - 


fore called, alſo, Gliſſon's Capſula, by Means where- 
of there is an immediate Communication, between 
the Porus bilarius, and the Gall-bladder. 


Beſides theſe Gall-yeſſels, peculiar to the Liver, it 


has alſo Nerves, Arteries, Veins, and lymphatick 
Ones, 1 L 30 7 | 
It receives two Nerves from the eighth Pair, one 
from the ſtomachick Branch, and the other from 
the Intercoſtal, which not piercing through its Sub- 
ſtance, but only being loſt in its Tunicles, is the 
Reaſon why its Senſe is not ſo quick, as the other 
Parts which are better ſtock'd with Nerves. 

The Arteria Cæliaca, ſpringing from the Aorta, 
divides itſelf into two Branches, one of which repairs 
to the Liver, and the other to the Spleen. The 
firſt, which is the leaſt, detaches from it the Gaſtrick, 
the two Cyſtice, the Epiploick, the inteſtinal, and 
the Gaſtro-epiploick, before it enters the Liver; 
where, at laſt, *tis divided into almoſt as many ſmall 
Branches, as the Vena Porta, which is diſſeminated, 
with the Cava, through its whole Subſtance —And 
here it is particularly remarkable of the Poria, and 
the Cava, that, contrary to the Sentiment of ſome 
Anatomiſts, they are both equally diſperſed through 
the whole Subſtance of the Liver, with this ſingle 
Difference, that the Branches of the Porta arrive 
there, and thoſe of the Cava ſet out from thence. 

The lymphatick Veſſels of the Liver, proceed m_ 
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ANATOMY. 
t 11 con jobated Glands found under the Tunicle , 
Re Part, towards the Entry of the Vena 


orta, in the Capſula, of which, Gliſſen ſays, theſe 
efſels are ſeen to enter, though they have no Com- 


firſt diſcovered them, and believed that they deriv d 
their Original from the Parenchyma.——Theſe Veſſels 
ſerve to carry the Lympha of theſe Glands to Pequet#'s 


Ciſtern. a 
Abengh the Liver, is not the Organ of Sanguifi- 

cation, as imagined by the Antients, it nevertheleſs 

contributes towards the refining of the Blood, which 


able, at preſent, that it performs the Office of an 
Artery, and ſupplies the Liver with Blood, by pro- 
moting the Filtration performed in the Glands, 
| which opens into the Extremities of the biliary Vet- 
ſels, the Capillaries of the Yena Cava, and thoſe of 
the Arteries which convey Blood to them, as well as 
the Vena Porta, Now all this Blood is filtrated in 
ſuch a Manner, that its Particles, which are propor- 
tioned to the Shoots of the Extremities of the biliary 
Veſſels, flow perpetually into them z after which ſome 
of them are conveyed, to the Gall-bladder, and 
others to the Hepatick Duct, and from thence to the 
Duodenum; whereas the other Particles of Blood, 
the Figure and Size of which is diſproportioned to 
the above-mentioned Orifices, are reconducted by the 
Capillaries of the Vena Cava, into its large Trunk, 
and at laſt to the right Ventricle of the Heart; 
which, the better to perform, Nature has taken Care 
to join the Hepatick Artery to the Vena Porta, that 
its continual Pulſation may facilitate and augment the 
Motion of the Venous Blood; and has alſo placed 
the Liver under the Diaphragm; and the Muſcles 
of the Abdomen, that the Concourſe of the Blood 
may be quickened by their continual beating. 

In the concave- Part of the Liver, towards the 
lower Margin, is the GarLi-BLavper (B), which is 
a membranous Receptacle, in Figure, ſomewhat like 
a Pear, being about the Bigneſs of a Pullet's Egg 
though it is ſometimes larger, eſpecially in thoſe of 
a bilious Temperament. | 

The Gall. bladder ad he the Liver, both by 
its Veſſels, which it receives from it; and by its 
Membranes ; whereas the External is common with 
that of the Liver. — The lower Part, which hangs 
out of the Liver, reſts on the Pylorus of the Sto- 
mach,. which it dies yellow, with the Gall tranſuding 
through its Membranes, 

Its Membranes are five; an outer or common one, 
from the Perilenæum; an inner one, from the Capſula 
of the Porta, and Porus biliarius ; and three proper 
ones. The firſt, vaſculous, conſiſting of white Fi- 
bres, interwove with Veſſels. The ſecond, muſcular, 
conſiſting of a double Row of fleſhy Fibres, the one 
longitudinal, the other angular ; the third or inner 
Coat, glandulous, conſiſting of a great Number of 
Glands, like the Cruſta Villeſa of the Stomach, which 
ſeparates a Mucus that lines the Inſide of the Gall- 
odds, and defends it from the Acrimony of the 

The Bladder is uſually divided into two Parts, the 
Fundus, or Bottom (C), and the Collum, or Neck 
(D), at the Orifice of which latter, is placed a Ring 
or Circle of muſcular Fibres, which ſerve as a Sphin- 


cter, to conſtringe it, and hinder the too liberal Diſ- 
charge of the Bile. 1 0 

The Duc, called Cbalidocus (E), is a long Veſſel, 
twice as broad as the Neck of the Bladder, which 
runs traighe from the Liver, through the common 
Paflage to the Duodenum, and throws the Gall di- 
rectly into that Inteſtine. | | 

The Common Dut? (F), or Paſſage of the Bile, is 
formed by the Union of the Cholidochus, and Porus 
bilarius, It terminates obliquely, in the End of the 
Duodenum; and ſometimes in the Beginning of the 
Jejunum, but very rarely in the Ventricle. It runs 
between the Coats of the Inteſtine, and cuts through 


the outer Coat two Fingers Breadth higher than the 


oftentimes proves mortal. 
munication with the Liver, contrary to Baribolin, who 
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inner. When any Obſtruction happens in this 
Duct, the Bile not having a free Egrets; flies back 
into the Blood, and ſo occaſions a Jaundice, which 

There are two Sorts of Bits, one is ſubtle and fine; 


being conveyed by the biliary Veſſel to the Bladder, 
arid from thence to the Inteſtine; the other is of a 


groſſer Subſtance, and being ſtrained out of the 


Glands of the Liver, in which the Shoots of the 
Vena Porta terminate, is carried by ſmall Ducts to 
the Cholidochus, and from thence to the common 


— where the two Sorts meet; and fo repair with 
is effected in this Manner. t is almoſt unqueſtion- Joint 


orces to the Inteſtines. | 
The Bile being a potent Diſſolver, compleats in 
the firſt Inteſtines, the breaking and mincing of 
ſuch Parts of the Aliments, as were not entirely 
diſſolved in the Stomach, ſo that the Bile is ſo far 
from being a mere Excrement, as fancied by the An- 
tients, that it is a neceſſary Liquor, without which, 


the Chyle would never attain to that Degree of Per- 


fection, that is requiſite for its Sanguification, 

Dr. Quincy thinks the principal Uſe of both Sorts 
of Bile, called by the Moderns, Cyſtic, and Hepatit, 
is to ſheath and blunt the Acids of the Chyle, en- 
tangling them with its Sulphur, ſo as to prevent their 
being ſufficiently diluted by the pancreatic Juice to 
enter the Lacteals. | 

Borelli aſſerts, that Part of the Bile diſcharged in- 
to the Inteſtines, re-enters the meſeraic Veins, and 
mixing with the Blood of the Vena Porta, is again 
percolated through the Liver; and Boerbaave ſeems 
of the ſame Opinion, which, if true, the Bile has its 
Circulation, as well as the Blood. 

The Bile is a Juice of great Importance, with Re- 
gard ro the good or ill Habitude of the Animal.— 


Dr. Woodward has traced its Effects throughout the 


Body, very minutely, and makes no Scruple to aſ- 
cribe moſt of the Diſeaſes thereof; to ſome Diſor- 
der of the Bilz. This he takes to be the chief Spring 
in the animal Machine, and from this accounts for 
moſt of the Phœnomena of a Body, whether healthy 
or diſeaſed, 5 

Many, even among the modern Anatomiſts, from 
the ſmall Quantity of Bile ſecerned, have been led 
into a Miſtake, that this Secretion is not the ſole End 
of ſo conſiderable a Yiſcus, as the Liver. Dr. Keil 
obſerves, that in a Dog, whoſe common Du& was 
near as big as that of a Man, he gathered about two 
Drams an Hour; though in a human Body, there is 
Reaſon to think the Quantity ſecreted to be greater. 
Mr. Tauvry obſerves, that the Bile becomes one of 
the principal Cauſes of Thirſt, by mixing with the 
ſalival Juice. bb. (931 BAI) INS 

Sometimes the Bile, from yellow, becomes greeniſh, 

like Verdigreaſe, and frequently pale, like the Volles 
of Eggs, and that without any other apparent Cauſe; 
than a little Motion, a Convulfion, or a violent 
Paſſion of the Mind. This occaſions many and 
terrible Diſeafes, as Nauſea's, an Abhorrence of 
Food, Anxiety, Sighing, Cardialga's, Wind, Diar- 
rhœa's, Dyſenteries, acute Diſeaſes, Fevers, and Con- 
vulſions. 
Sometimes it becomes black, and takes the Name 
of Choler: In this Caſe, it ſometimes taſtes like a 
very ſharp Vinegar; ſometimes like putrified Blood, 
gnawing, burning, diſſolving, conſuming, occa- 
fioning Inflammations, Gangrenes, Mortifications, 
violent Pains, and terrible Fermentations. 

Of Ama bilis, or black Bile, Boerbaaue diſtinguiſhes 
three Kinds, 1, The mildeſt, ariſing from the Mat- 
ter of the Blood, put in too great a Motion, which, 
hence, takes the Name of Aduft. The ad, is an 
Aggravation of the firſt, ariſing from the ſame 
Cauſes, only heightened. The 3d; is a corrupt, 
parched Bile, which if it aroſe from a greeniſh, of 
paliſh Sort, is ſtill worſe, = 

Too great an Evacuation of the Bile, either up- 
wards. or downwards, tobs the Chylefaction of its 
main Inſtruments; hence it prevents Digeſtion, Se- 
cretion, Excretion of the Feces, produces an acid 

Tempe- 
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Temperature, Coldneſs, Weakneſs, Paleneſs, &c. 

The Spe] (GG), (the next Part to be conſi- 
dered in the Abdomen) is a Viſcus, of a darkiſh red, 
or rather a livid Colour, ordinarily reſembling the 
Figure of a Tongue, though ſometimes triangular, 
and ſometimes roundiſh.——lc is ſituated in the left 
Hypochondrium, between the ſpurious Ribs, and 
the Stomach z is ſomewhat convex on the Side to- 
wards the former, and concave towards the latter. 
Its ordinary Length is ſix Inches; Breadth, three; 
and Thickneſs, one. It is connected to the Omen- 
tum, and by Means of that and the Blood Veſlels, 
to the Stomach, and left Kidney, and ſometimes to 
the Diaphragm. ; 

The Spleen has but one Membrane, which is very 
Thick, its inward Surface ſends out hard Fibres which 
run a- croſs it: All theſe Fibres make a Net, the In- 
terſtices of which are of different Figures. Theſe 
Fibres are fleſhy, like thoſe of the Lungs. The 
Bulk of the Spleen is compoſed of innumerable Cells, 
or little Bladders, which communicate with each 
other, and diſcharge themſelves into the Trunk of 
the Splenick Vein. Their inſide, according to 
 Malpighi, is furniſhed with various minute Glands 
adhering together; ſix, ſeven, or eight whereof form 
a Kind of ſmall conglomerate Glands, wherein the 
Arteries and Veins ſeem to terminate, 

Its Blood Veſſels are the Splenic Artery, which fur- 
niſhes it with Blood from the Cæliaca, and the Splenic 
Vein, which carries it thence, by the Porta to the 
Liver. Its Nerves come from the Plexus Lienaris, 
near the Bottom of the Stomach. The Veſſels are 
all, as ſoon as they enter the Spleen, wrapt up in one 
common Capſula, or Membrane, and plentifully di- 
ſtributed together, throughout the Subſtance of the 
Spleen. Beſides theſe, are Lymphaticks in Abun- 
dance. The Anaſtomoſes between the Arteries, 
and Veins of the Spleen, are more apparent than any 
other Part of the Body; and this Viſcus, is obſerved 
to be furniſhed with a greater Quantity of Blood, 
than any other Part. 


The Anatomiſts have been divided, in all Ages, up- 


on the Uſe of the Spleen.— Some have imagined 
the Spleen only ſerved to make a Ballance in the 
Weight of the Body; others, that it was only in- 
tended for the Sike of Symmetry; others hold it an 
uſeleſs Load, (ſince it appears from Diſſection, that 
Animals from whom it has been cut, live very well 
without it) others a Pit, or common Shore, to dil- 
charge the Feces of the Blood into; others a Fire, 
by the Heat whereof, the Action of the Stomach is 
animated, - 

Mr. Cowper, from the great Quantity of Blood, 
and the apparent Inoſculations of the Spleen, draws 
a very natural Conjecture of the Uſe thereof, at leaſt 
of the peculiar Mechaniſm.——He takes then the 
Spleen to be only a ſubordinate Organ, woos, 
to the Circulation; and thinks, that by this Congreſs 
of the arterial and venal Blood, an Impetus is com- 
municated to the latter; by which its Progreſs thro? 
the Ramifications of the Porta, to the Cava, is 
promoted, which would otherwiſe be ſo broke, by 
the double Ramifications of the Porta, as to want 
Strength ſufficient to carry to the Heart. 

This Action or Effect of the Spleen, according to 
Dr. Boerbaave, is to receive the freſh Arterial Blood, 
prepare it in its Glands, and pour it into its Cells; to 
return what Blood is left from this Action, to the 
little Veins, and thence to the ſplenic Vein; to mix 
the Humour thus prepared with the nervous Juice, 
and to prepare, attenuate, and more intimately uaite 
them together into one Humour. 

Malpighi and Dr. Keil take the Spleen to be a viſ- 
cous Aſſiſtant to the Liver, in the Secretion, &c. of 
the Bile.— And in Fact the Blood may receive ſome 
Alteration there, that may facilitate the Secretion of 
the Bile in the Liver; ſince Filtration ought always to 
be uſhered in by Precipitation; that is the Molecule, 
or little Particles, ſhould be already ſeparated before 
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they come to. the Strainer, and therefore thoſe of the 
Bile ſhould be parted from thoſe of the Blood before 
they arrive at the Glands of the Liver. 

The PAN cREASs is a conglomerate Gland, or a 
Body compoſed of a great Quantity of Glands, ſeated 
under the lower and back Part of the Stomach near 
the firſt Vertebra of the Loins; it reaches from the 
Duodenum to the Spleen, the principal Part of it being 
in the left Hypochondrium, tis tied very faſt to the 
Peritonæum, and weighs about five Ounces ; com- 
monly it has ten Fingers Breadth in Length, one in 
Thickneſs, and two in Breadth; furniſhed with a 
Nerve from the Intercoſtal, with Arteries from the 
Czliaca, with Veins leading to the Splenick, and with 
lymphatick Veſſels which run to the Receptaculum. 

Beſides all theſe Veſſels it has a peculiar Du#, called 
the Pancreatic, diſcovered in 1642, by Virtſungus, a 
celebrated Anatomiſt at Padua. This Dutt running 
along the Middle of the Pancreas, opens into the Ca- 
vity of the Duodenum, where its Orifice is guarded by 
a Valve, allowing an Exit to the contained Liquor, 
and oppoſing the Entrance of the Chyle, and other 
Liquors contained in the Inteſtine; there is but one 
Paſſage of this Nature, though De Graaf obſerves 
that it is frequently double; and in its natural State 
*tis no bigger than a ſmall Quill. 

The Pancreas ſerves neither for a Cuſhion to the 
Stomach, nor for Support to the Veſſels diſperſed over 
the Abdomen, but, by Virtue of its Glands, to ſeparate 
and ſtrain out a certain Juice from the Blood called 
the Pancreatick Juice. 

This Juice is not acid, as ſome Authors have ſup- 
poſed ; nor Alkaline, as ſome others; but a little Sa- 
line, and much reſembling the Saliva in its Origin, 
Veſſels, and Properties. It is carried by the Pancre- 
atic Duct into the Duodenum, where it ſerves to dilute 
the Bile, to change its Viſcidity, Bitterneſs, Colour, 
Sc. and make it mix with the Chyle, in Order to 
reduce the ſeveral Taſtes, Odours, and Properties of 
the ſeveral Foods in an homogeneous one. 

Janſſon of Almeloveen, thought that the Pancreatic 
Juice had been known to Hippocrates and Galen. 
De Graaf, a Dutch Phyſician, had found Means to 
collect a Quantity of it for Experiments, and has 
publiſhed an expreſs Treatiſe de Succo Pancreatico, 

Brunner relates, that the Pancreatic Dust having 
been tried in ſeveral Dogs, and cut, they ſtill conti- 
nued to eat as uſual, and performed all the other 
Functions of Life; one of them ſeemed to have the 
better Stomach for it. 

Before we proceed to the Kidneys, we muſt take 
Notice of two Parts, called Capſule Atrabilarie, be- 
cauſe there is found in their Cavity an Humour re- 
ſembling the Atra Bilis. 

Thoſe two Capſule are placed ſometimes above the 
Kidneys, and ſometimes between it and the great 
Artery,—— They are encloſed in a thin Membrane, 
and entangled with Fat, which occaſions the Diffi- 
culty of tracing them. That on the Right Side 
is commonly leſs than the other. Each of them is as 
big as a Walnut laid flat, and has a Cavity large 
enough in Proportion to its Bigneſs. In a Fztus 
they are generally as big as Kidneys, from which they 
differ, in this, that their Subſtance is ſofter and more 
flaggy. | 

Their Figure is as inconſtant as their Situation, for, 
in Fact, they have no determined Figure, — Their 
Colour is ſometimes red, ſometimes the ſame with 
that of the Fat they are wrapp'd in. In their Ca- 
vity they have ſmall Holes, which penetrate through 
their Subſtance, They have a Nerve derived 
from the Intercoſtal, which makes a Plexus in this 
Place; one or two Branches detached from the emul- 
gent Artery, and ſometimes from the Aorta, and a 
ſmall Du# inſerted into the upper Part of the emul- 
gent Vein. — Their Cavity has a Valve, which 
opens towards the emulgent Vein. 

The Capſule Atrabilariæ, are probably Glands 
for the Secretion of ſome Humour from the Blood, 

2 imported 


— 
— 


by the Arteries, which Humour is after- 
_—_ — by their ſmall Veins to the emul- 
gent Vein, and there mixed with the Blood. 

The Parts which purge the Blood of the-ſuperflu- 
ous Serum, called Urine, are of three Sorts, viz. the 
Kidneys, the Ureter, and the Bladder. The firſt 
make a Secretion of the Serum; the ſecond convey it 
to the Bladder as ſoon as it is ſeparated z and the 
Bladder ſerves for a Ciſtern, where it is kept for ſome 
Time, and evacuated when it ſwells to à ſufficient 

ntity. | 
W he Kon gain are called Renes, from Pa-, to 
flow, becauſe the Urine flows inceſſantly into the Pel- 
516. They are ſeated in the Region of the 
Loins under the Pſoas Muſcle, upon the Sides of the 
Aorta, and Vena Cava, without the Peritonaum, one 
on the Right Side under the Liver, and the other on 
the Left under the Spleen, at the Diſtance of about 
four Fingers Breadth one from the other, 

They are faſtened to the Vena Cava, and the great 
Artery by the emulgent Arteries and Veins, and to 
the Bladder by the Ureter; the Right Kidney is knit 
to the Inteſtine Cæcum, and ſometimes to the Liver; 
the Left one is tied to the Colon, and ſometimes to 
the Spleen.—— Their Figure. reſembles that of a 
Half-Moon or a Bean; that Side which faces the 
Veſſels is concave, the oppoſite Side is convex. Com- 
monly they are four or five Fingers breadth long, 
three broad and two thick. —— Their Surface is 
ſmooth and ſoft, like that of the Liver, and their 
natural Colour a dark Red. 

The Kidneys have a proper and very thin Mem- 
brane, which keeps all their Glands in their natural 
Order, which Membrane ſome imagine to be nothing 
elſe but a Continuation of the Tunicle of the Veſſels 
inſerted in the Kidneys, which by dilating themſelves 
line their Inſide; and then turning back upon the 
Outſide cover that too.— They are covered, beſides, 
with the Peritoneum, and always with a great deal of 
Far. | = | in 

Each of them. receives two Nerves, one from the 
ſtomachic Branch, which ſpreads itſelf along the 
Membrane; and one other from the Neighbourhood 
of the Meſentery, which enters the concave Part of 
the Kidneys, and is loſt in its Subſtancez theſe 
Nerves occaſion the Vomiting in the Nephretick 
Pains, — The Trunk of the Aorta ſends out two 
large Veſſels to the Kidneys, which, betore they en- 
ter, divide themſelves into three or four Branches, 
and which paſling through the Subſtance of the Kid- 
ney, by its concave Part, are loſt in an Infinity of 
little Glands, to which they convey the Blood and its 
Serum, promiſcuouſly mixed, 

The Blood imported by the Arteries to the Glands, 
which cannot paſs through the Orifices of theſe ſmall 
Pipes, is taken up by the Branches of the emulgent 
Vein, which conducts it to the Vena Cava. | 

The Pelvis, or Baſon, is a Cavity made of the up- 
per End of the Ureters, in the Form of a Funnel, the 
narrow Part thereof marches out of the Kidney, and 
makes the Beginning of the Ureter. Its Office is 
to receive the Urine that diſtils from the Nipples, 
which are ſmall mamillary Bodies, ſhooting out a lit- 
tle to a Point where they are perforated, in Order to 
let the Urine fall into the Baſon, and to which: repair 
the Arteries diſtributed through the whole Circum- 
ference of the Kidneys. 4 2 

The UR ET ERS, (SS) are two Canals of a peculiar 
Form, which ſpring upon each Side from the Pelvis 
of the Kidneys, are covered with the Peritonæum, 
and terminate in the Bladder not far from its Neck. 
They are furniſhed with annular Fibres, to enable 
them to contract themſelves, and thereby facilitate 
the Courſe of the Urine into the Bladder.— Their 
Length is equal to the Interval between the Kidney 
and the Bladder; they are no bigger than a Writing 
Pen, except in the Nephretick, when their Cavitics 
are ſometimes ſo dilated as to receive one's little Fin- 
ger, and reſemble an S.—— They receive Nerves 
trom the intercoſtal Branch, which occaſion their ex- 
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quiſite Senſe in the Gravel, and Arteries from the 
neighbouring Parts, and return em ſmall Veins. 

The Ureters proceed from the Kidneys, beginning 
at the End of the Pelvis, and terminating in the 
Bladder. which they perforate very #rtificially, for 
having pierced through the outer Membrane, they. 
run for two Fingers breadth between the two Mem- 
branes, and then perforate the inner one near the 
Neck of the Bladder, By this Contrivance the Urine 
having once entered the Bladder cannot return back, 


the Orifice of one Membrane being ſtopped by the 


other. The Ureters receive the Urine from the 
Pelvis and convey it to the Bladder. ; 

The BLADpDER (T) is a membranous Part, which 
forms a conſiderable Cavity, fit to contain the Urine 
and the ſolid Bodies that are preternaturally bred in 
it, ſuch as Stones, Sc. ; 

The Bladder is ſituated in the Pelvis of the Abdo- 
men; in Men immediately on the Redlum; in Wo- 
men on the Vagina Uteri; its Figure in Quadrupedes 
reſembles a Pear with the Baſis upwards ; but in hu« 
man Bodies the lower Part is almoſt on a Level with 
the upper; and its Orifice, or Neck, placed Side- 
ways, while the Fundus, (V) or Bottom, which in a 
human Bladder is very broad, reſts either on the Rec- 
tum or the Vagina Neri. It is faſtened to the Na- 
vel by the Urachus, degenerated into a Ligament, 
its Sides to the umbilical Arteries, and its Neck to 
the Inteſt inum Redtum in Women. 

The Bladder is compoſed of three Coats; the firſt 
a Covering of the Peritoneum ; the ſecond conſiſts of 
muſcular es which run irregular ſeveral Ways; 
and the third, which is full of Wrinkles for facilitating 
its Dilatation, is both glandulous and nervous — 
Its Glands ſeparate a viſcous and ſlimy Matter, which 
defends the Bladder from the Acrimony of the Salts 
in. the Urine. Around its Neck there goes a 
ſmall Muſcle, called Sphin&er Vefice, which contracts 
the Orifice of the Bladder, to prevent the Urine from 
dripping / involuntarily, or *till it thruſts open the 
Paſſage by the Contraction of the ſecond Coat of the 
Bladaer, called, therefore, Detruſor Urine. 
Having already conſidered all the Parts of the A- 
domen, which contribute to the Perfection of the 
Blood, it will not be improper to conſider in this 
Place the Aorta, or great Artery, and the Vena Cava, 
which are two large Veſſels of the Abdomen. 

The Aon a, or great Artery, (Y) riſes directly 
out of the left Ventricle of the Heart, whert᷑ it receives 
the Blood, in order to diſperſe it all over the Body.— 
We'll only examine in this Place the Arteries it ſends 
to the Abdomen after its Perforation of the Diaphragm, 
which are ſeven.— The firſt is the Cæliaca, which 
ſplits into two Branches, one on the Right Side for 
the Liver, and the other on the Left for the Spleen. — 
The ſecond is the upper Meſenterick, which viſits the 
upper Part of the Meſentery.— The third are the 
Emulgents, which run to the Kidneys.— The fourth, 
the Spermaticks, which repair to the Parts calculared 
for Generation.— The fifth, the lower Meſenterick, 
which goes to the Inteſtines and the lower Part of the 
Meſentery.— The ſixth, the Lumbares, which ſerve 
the Muſcles of the Loins.—And the ſeventh, the 
upper Muſculares, which are loſt in the Fleſh. 

When the Aorta reaches the Os Sacrum, it gets 
over the Vena Cava, and divides itſelf into two large 
Arteries, called the Jiacæ. Each Side has one of 
them, which ſubdivides itſelf into the internal and 
external. The internal iliack Artery detaches four 
other Arteries, viz. the Sacra, Muſcularis, Inferior, 
the Umbilicalis, and the Hypogaſtrick. The external 
Iliack, which is the larger of the two, ſends out the 
Epigaſtrick and the Pudenda, and then marches to 
the Thighs, where it changes its Name, and aſſumes 
that of Arteria Cruralis. | 

Where the tac Artery terminates, there's a Vein 
of the ſame Size, called the Iliaca Externa, which 
receives not only three other ſmall Veins, called MA 
cularis inferior, Pudenda, and Epigaſtrica; but alſo 
the internal Iliac Branch, conſiſting of two Veins, viz. 
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the Hypogaſtrica, and the Muſtularis Media. 
Theſe two lliack Veins upon one Side, and the other 
two on the oppoſite, begin about the Os Sacrum to 
form a very large Vein, called the aſcending Vena 
Cava, further enlarged by the Acceſſion of the. Sacra, 
and Muſcularis Superior. 

I call it Aſcendens, ſince its Office is to convey the 
Blood from the inferior Parts to the Heart.— It be- 
gins to aſſume the Name of Vena Cave upon the Os 
Sacrum, where the four Iliace join. As it riſes 
higher *tis joined by four Sorts of Veins, viz. the 
Lumbares, which come from the Muſcles of the 
Loins; the Spermatica, ſpringing from the Inſtruments 
of Generation; the Emulgents from the Kidneys ; 
and the Adipoſa from the Membrana Adipoſa of the 
Reins. This done, the Vena Cava Aſcendens firikes 
through the Diaphragm into the Breaſt, and termi- 
nates in the right Ventricle of the Heart. 

The laſt Parts to be conſidered in the Abdomen, are 
thoſe calculated for Generation, which Nature has 
formed to perpetuate itſelf, by producing new Crea- 
tures to ſupply the Room of thoſe who are gone; and 
to the End that Man might be excited to the Pro- 
duction of his own Image, thac prudent Mother of 
all created Beings has given to thoſe Parts ſuch a 
quick, tender Senſe and tranſporting Titillation, that 
often without conſulting his Reaſon he courts Satis- 
faction; and indeed it is oftener the Proſpect of Plea- 
ſure, than the Deſire of eternizing ones. ſelf that in- 
flames the Imagination, ſo as to raiſe a furious Paſſion 
for Embraces. 

The Organs for Generation are either common or 
proper; the Common are met with in both Sexes, 
ſuch as are the ſpermatick Veſſels, the Teſticles, and 
the Vaſa Deferentia, The proper Parts are peculiar 
either to a Man, as the Paraſtate, the ſeminal Veſi- 
cles, the Proſtates, and the Yard or Penis; or the 
Womb to a Woman. : 

We muſt conſider firſt the Parts of a Man, not 
only thoſe peculiar to his Sex, but likewiſe thoſe 
which are common to both Sexes, that we may ob- 
ſetve wherein they differ. 

The Parts of a Man which fall firſt under our 
Conſideration, are the ſpermatick Veſſels, which are 
four in Number, viz. two Arteries, and two Veins.— 
The two ſpermatick (AA) Arteries ſpring from the 
Trunk of the Aorta, run obliquely upon the Ureters, 
and along the Mulcle P/oas, *till they arrive at the 
Groin, where they are received by a Production of 
the Peritoneum, and fo conducted to the Teſticles, 
by pafling through the Rings of the Aponeuroſes of 
the Muſcles of the Abdomen. The two fperma- 
tick Veins (BB) march out from the Teſticles towards 


the Vena Cava; the Right runs ſtrait to the Trunk 


of the Cava; but the Leſt one terminates in the 
emulgent Vein.—— In their Progreſs they are joined 
by ſmall Veios from the Peritonæum, and the neigh- 
bouring Muſcles, loaded with the ſuperfluous Blood 
of their Parts, in order to lodge it in the Cava. 

The Artery in its Aſcent, and the Vein in its De- 
ſcent, on each Side, approach to one another, and 
are covered with the Perjtoneum.— The various 
Branches of the Vein form in their Progreſs (without 
the Aſſiſtance of the Artery) what we call Corpus 
Varicoſum, or Pyramidal ; but the Artery deſcends 
almoſt in a ſtrait Line, without dividing itſelf, unleſs 
it be at the Place of its Inſertion, where it's ſplit into 
two Branches, the leaſt whereof terminates. under the 
Epidydimis, and the other'in the Teſticle. 

The Spermatict Veſſels are larger in Men than in 
Women, and in both the Arteries are always larger 
than the Veins.— They don't perforate the Perito- 
neum, as in Dogs, but a Production of that Mem- 
brane conducts them along, together with ſome 
Branches of the intercoſtal Nerves, and ſome from 
the one and twentieth Pair of the Spine, which ſup- 
ply the Teſticles with animal Spirits, and not with the 
Matter of the Seed, as ſome have imagined, fince 


they have not a ſufficient Cavity to contain ſuch 
Liquor. 
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The Reaſon why the leſs ſpermatick Vein termi- 
nates in the emulgent, and not in the Cava, is the 
ſpermatick Vein, in paſſing over the emulgent Ar- 
tery, its Bulk would have hindered the Reflux of the 
Blood to the Cava. | | 

The Preparation af the Seed is not commenced in 
the ſpermatick Veſſels, as falſly ſuppoled by the An- 
tients z for if the two Arteries penetrate the Subſtance 
of the Teſticles, *tis only to procure a more exact Se- 
paration of the ſeminal Particles that accompany the 
arterious Blood, ſince the Remains of that Blood are 
carried back by the Spermatick Veins to the Vena 
Cava, and the Arteries have no Anaſtomoſes with 
the Veins, either in this Place, or any other Part of 
the Body. 

Therefore the Uſe of the Spermatick Veſſels, is to 
have the Blood conveyed by the Arteries, to the up- 
per Part of each Teſticle, where the ſeminal Particles 
are ſeparated, and the Remains of the Blood carried 
back, by the Branches of the Veins to the Cava. 

The TESTIcrks, are ſo called from the Latin 
Word Teſtes, Witneſſes ; as giving Teſtimony of Vi- 
rility ; they are what we properly call Genitalia.— 
The Greeks call them Didymi, or Twins.—Some Men 
have only one, ſome have three, and even four ; bur 
ordinarily, they have but two. 

The Teſticles (DD) are ſoft, white Bodies of an 
oval Figure, and about the Size of a Pigeon's Egg: 
They have been thought to be of a glandulous Sub- 
ſtance ; and according to the preſent Doctrine of the 
Glands they may be allowed to be fo ſtill, ' 

They are formed of a Convolution of divers Kinds 
of Veſſels, particularly of the ſpermatick Veins and 
Arteries, the latter of which bring the Blood, whence 
the Particles of the Sed are to be ſecreted in the Me- 
anders of the Teſticles, and the former return it back 
again, after the Secretion made. - 

The reſt of the Teſticles.is made up of Seed-veſlcls, 
which, indeed, are but one continued Series, or Rope 
intricately convoluted, and wound up, as it were, into 
a Bottom; but adhering fo laxly, that it is eaſily 
drawn out into Length, and in Rats ſhaken from 
its cloſe Contexture. Theſe ſeminal Veſicles termi- 
nate in the Paraſtate. £ | 

They are ſeated, in Men, without the Abdomen, at 
the Root of the Yard, wrapped up in five Coats, 
two of which are common, viz. the Scrotum, and 
the Durtos; and three proper, viz. the Eritraides, 
the Elitroides, and the Albuginea. 

The firſt of the common Sort is the Scratum, or 
Purſe, compoſed of a ſcarf Skin, and a true Skin, 
which is here thinner and tenderer than in any other 
Part of the Body; 'tis ſoft, wrinkled, and void of 
Fat, —At fourteen or fifteen Years: of Age, 'tis co- 


vered with Hair, —Tis divided intq the right and 


left Halves by a Line, or Suture, which commences at 
the Anus, paſtes through the Perineum, and terminates 
in the Glans, or Nut. £0 

DarTos, is a cutaneous Muſcle, conſiſting af a 
Texture of many fleſhy Fibres, by Virtue whereof, 
the Scrotum contracts and furls itſelf, —lt receives ſe- 
veral Veſſels from the Arteries Pudendæ, and not only 
covers the two Teſticles, like the Scrotum, but runs 
in between them, and keeps them from grating one 
upon another. 

The Ex1TRro1DEs (E), is the firſt of the pr 
Claſs; it is interlaced with fleſhy Fibres, which makes 
it appear red; and is produced by the Cremaſter, a 
Muſcle which holds up the Tefticles. 

The EL1TRo1DEs (F), called alſo Vaginalis, is a 
Dilatation of a Production of the Periionaum, —— 
Its internal Surface is even and ſmooth, and the ex- 
ternal, rough and unequal, whereby it ſticks very 
cloſe to the Eritroides. 

The ALBUuGINEAa (G), fo called from its White- 
neſs, is the immediate Cover of the Teſticles, and im- 

reſſes them with a Figure anſwerable to its own.— 

t proceeds from the Coat, in which the ſpermatick 
Veſſels are wrapped. 

The Te/ticles are ſuſpended by two Muſcles, called 
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2 (Uh, or Suſpenſores; which are inſerted in 
25 A the End of the tranſverſe Muſcle 


of the Abdomen, and ſurround the Tefticles like a 
Membrane, which if they happen to be ſtronger than 
ordinary, move the Teſticies of themſelves, pulling 
them up, and letting them fall at Pleaſure. - - 

I have already given a Hint, that the Office, of 
the Teſticles was to ſecrete the Particles of the Seed 
from the Blood brought to them, by the ſpertnatick 
Arteries, the moſt refined and volatile Part whereof, is 
ſtrained out from the reſt, by the glandulous Pith of 
the Teſticles, which gives Paſſage only to the, fineſt 
Particles, and obliges the reſt to return by the Veins. 


his Part of the Blood, thus filtrated, is "raiſed 


to a juſt Degree of Perfection, by the Length of the 
Pipes, through which it paſſes. A further Addi- 
tion. to its Refinement, accrues. from the Windihgs 
and Turnings of theſe Pipes. Nay, it is alſo de- 
purated in the excretory Duct of the Teftjcle, and the 
Epididymis.— In the Paſſage, we call Peferens, tis 
perfecter than any where elle; ſince it begins there 
to turn white and frothy, whereas in the Tefticles, it 
was grey and fluid. — But the Features and Impreſ- 
fon of true Seed, is owing to the animal Spirits 
employed in the amorous Paſſion, which then put 
the Sced in Motion, and renders it ſparkling and 

Lhe Seed, thus prepared, is laid up in the Expan- 
ſion of the Vaſaeferentia; and that filtrated through 
the /;/icule Seminales, remains in their Cavity; from 
whence it breaks out, when the Imagination is in- 
flamed by amorous Thoughts. ——Tis then ſtirred 
up, and rarified, in ſuch a Manner, that it forces up 
the Suckers which guard the Orifices; and at the 
ſame time the Preſtrates ſquirt out a fat, oily Liquor, 
which covers and embraces the volatile and pene- 
trating Seed, which otherwiſe would evaporate and 
diſperſe.— This Liquor flows inceſſantly in the 
Urethra, to guard off the Acrimony, and Sting of 
the Urine. | | 
The ParasTATA (LL), or Epididymidæ, are two 
tuberous, varicoſe Bodies, lying upon, and adhering 
to the upper Part of the Teſticles, whereof they pro- 
perly appear to be a Part; though different from the 
reſt in Form and Conſiſtence. | 

The Paraſtatæ conſiſts, like the Tefticles, of a 
Convolution of ſeminal Tubuli, mixed with bloody 
Veſſels; the Difference between them lying only in 


this, that the Paraſtate, and the Tubuli, are united 


into one, the various Convolutions of which being 
more firmly bound together, by a ſtrong Membrane, 
ariſing from the Tunica Albuginea, it feels more com- 
pact than the Teſticles. | | 
The Uſe of the Paraſtatæ, is to receive the Seed 
ſeparated in the Teſticles, and pour it into the Trunk 
of the Vas deferens, with which it is continuous, | 
The Vasa DETERENTIA (M), are white and 
nervous Veſſels, of a round Figure, and of the Big- 
neſs of a Quill, ſeated partly in the Scrotum, and 
partly in the Abdomen.——They are rooted in the 
Teſticle; from one End of which they proceed, and 
march upwards, in the ſame Proceſs of the Perito- 
ræum, that covers the ſpermatick Veſſels ——They 
turn about, upon their Arrival at the upper Part of 
the Pubis, and climb over the Uterus; and then, ap- 
proaching to one another, run under the upper Part 
of the Bladder, where they have a Communication 
with the ſeminal Veſſels, ——The two Extremities of 
the Vaſa deferentia, being arrived between the Blad- 
der and the Rectum, dilate themſelves, and form the 
Veficule Seminales. They reſemble a Bunch of 
Grapes, and their Cells, the Cavities of Pomegranate 
Kernels; though not ſeparated by a Membrane, like 
Grapes, for their Cells communicate with one another, 
heir broadeſt Part is about an Inch aver, they 
have one Side thicker and larger than the other, and 
their Cavities are unequal, ſome being, greater than 
others —They are ſeated between the Bladder and 
A near the Praſtatæ, and ſerve for a Ciſtern to 
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From theſe Veſicles; proceed two ſmall D»#s, 
called EjacuLaTory VEssELSs, becauſe in the Heat 
of Action, they really throw the Seed of the Veſi- 
cles into the Urerhbraz and are of ſuch an exquiſite 
Senſe, that they are the chief Subjects of the Pleaſure 
that attends Ejaculation,—Theſe Ducis are broad neat 
the Veſicles, from whence they proceed, but dwin- 
dle as they approach the Urethra, which they per- 
forate; and on its Inſide, at the Place of their En- 
try, form a ſmall Caruncle or Tuft, called Verumon- 
tanum, which is a Sort of ſmall Valve, which keeps 
the Urine out of the two Ducts, in its Paſſage to 
the Uretbra; and bbliges the Seed, when {quirted out, 
to turn towards the Penis, and not towards the Blad- 
der.,—This Caruncle, ſome Surgeons have miſtaken 
for a Carnoſity, upon the Reſiſtance they feel in put- 
ting a Probe down the Urethra. | 

The ProsTAT@ (OO), are two white, ſpungy, 
glandulous Bodies, ſituated at the Root of the Penis, 
or juſt below the Neck of the Bladder, and about 
the Size of Walnuts. | 
Authors aſcribe two Kinds of Subſtance to the 
Proſtate, the one glandulous, the other ſponge 
or porous; which laſt ſeems nothing but a Congeries 
of minute Veſſels, and Cells, through the Middle 
of which paſs the Yeficule Seminales, without a 
Communication therewith. | 

The Proſtate have many excretory Ducts of their 
own: De Graaf does not remember to have known 
them fewer than ten in the Proſtate of Men.—Out 
of theſe iſſues a whitiſh ſlimy Humour, ſecreted in 
the glandular Parts of the Proftate, and. conveyed 
into the Cavity of the Uretbra, 

The Uſe of this Humour is to line and lubricate 
the Cavity of the Uretbra, and prevent it from be- 
ing annoyed by the Acrimony of the Urine, in its 
Paſſage through it, and to ſerve as'a Vehicle to the 
Seed, in the Time of Ejaculation, 

Boerhaave thinks that this Humour may ſerve to 
nouriſh the Animalcula, during the firſt Moments af- 
ter Coition,—This Humour, he adds, remains after 
Caſtration, but is not prolifick. s ; 

The ſame Author, from the Memoirs of the French 
Academy, makes the Proſtate, to conſiſt of an Ag- 
gregate of twelve Glands, each of which terminates 
by its excretory Duct, in a little Bag into which it 
diſcharges its Humour. ——Theſe twelve Bags open 
by as many excretory Ducts, into the Cavity of the 
Urethra, ſo as to encompaſs the Exit of the Ve/iculse ; 
whence the Seed and the Humour of the Proſtate are 
the more accurately mixed. | 

*Tis alledged, that this Place is the ordinary Seat 
of a Clap, upon the Plea, that ſome volatile Salts 
faſtening there, occaſion Ulcers that corrode the Ca- 
runcles; and upon that, the Orifices of the hereto- 
fore mentioned Ducts, throw out their ſlimy Liquor, 
the Flux of which is ſometimes never cured. 

The Pzx1s (PP), which is the Inſtrument ap- 
pointed by Nature to convey the Seed, thus prepared 
and eſaborated, to the Womb, for the Formation of 
Man, is placed at the lower and external Part of the 
Addomen, and faſtened to the Os Pabis. | 
Its Body conſiſts of the two Corpora Cavernoſa, 
oy Corpus Cavernoſum Urethre,, and the Urethra it 
ſelf. | 

The Corpora Cavernoſa of the Penis, have. two 
diſtin Origins in the Os Pubis, whence they pro- 
ceed, growing both in Bulk and Thickneſs, till they 
meet the Corpus Cavernoſum of the Urethra, where 
they join; leaving an Interſtice or Channel, for its 
Paſſage along them; and thus continue their Progreſs 
connected together by a membranous Body called the 
Septum, and terminating at length in the Glaus. 

The Cavernous Body of the Urethra, includes the 
Uretbra, or urinary Paſſage, Its Form, contrary 
to that of the other cavernous Bodies, is largeſt at 
the two Extremes, and ſmalleſt in the Middle. 
That Part included between the two Origins of the 
cavernous Bodies of the Penis, Mr. Cowper calls hs 
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Bulb of the Urethra : Its other Extremity being di- 
lated, forms the Gl/ans, 

The Penis receives Arteries (QQ) from the inter- 
nal iliac Branches, and umbilical Arteries, from the 
capillary Extremities whereof ariſe ſo many Veins, 
in whoſe Channels are Apertures, correſponding to 
ſo many Cells, which communicating with each other 
empty themſelves into larger venous Ducts, running 
on the ſuperior Surface of the Penis; ſome whereof 
join the Vein of the Prepuce; others make one large 
Trunk, called Vena Penis, which marching on the 
Dorſum Penis to the Proſtate ; there divides and en- 
ters the internal Iliac on either Side. 

The Penis has Nerves from a Trunk, compoſed of 
a Coaleſcence of the Third of the Os Sacrum, and a 
Branch of the great Crural: Thele aſcending the 
cavernous Bodies, expand themſelves over the up- 
per Surface thereof, and are thence diſtributed to all 
Parts of the Penis. 

It has a great Number of lymphatick Ducts, on 
its Surface under the Skin, which diſcharge them- 
ſelves into the Glandule Inguinales. 

The Penis has two Pair of Muſcles, and an odd 
one; the odd Muſcle is called Accelerator Urine : Its 
upper Part, which covers the Bulb, ſerves to ſtreighten 
the Veins paſſing through it, from the Corpus Caver- 
noſum of the Urethra, and thus hinders the Reflux of 
the Blood in Erection, and, by repeated Contractions, 
drives the Blood into the Bulb towards the Glans.— 
Its Elongation ſerves to compreſs the Channel of the 
Urethra, and to force out the contained Seed, or U- 
rine. | 

The firſt Pair of Muſcles is called the Erefores 
Penis (RR). By their Action the Penis is ſuſtained 
and drawn towards the Pubes; and by the Aſſiſtance 
of the ſuſpenſory Ligament of the Penis, the Vena 
Penis, is applied to the tranſverſe Ligament of the 
Ofſa Pubis, and the refluent Blood hindered from 
paſſing that Way, whereby the Corpora Cavernoſa 
become diſtended. 

The laſt Pair of Muſcles are the Tranſverſales Penis 
(SS), which vary in various Subjects, and are ſome- 
times wanting; their Uſe is to dilate that Part of 
the cavernous Body of the Uretbra, to which they 
are faſtened, 

The Penis has alſo three Glands (TT), firſt diſ- 
covered by Mr. Cowper ; Theſe all empty themſelves 
into the Urethra, and from the Tenacity of the Li- 
quor they ſeparate, are called the Mucous Glands. 

The whole Compages of the Penis, is inveſted 
with a celluloſe Membrane, of admirable Texture ; 
which, again, is covered with a firm nervous Coat 
and that with a Cuticula, and Cutis; the Duplica- 
ture of the Cutis on the Glans makes the Prepuce. 

The PREPVUcE (V), is tied to the lower Part of the 
Glans, by a Ligament, called Frænum. By an- 
other 11 called Saſpenſorium, the Penis is 
tied to the Ofſa Pubis. 

The Uſe of the Penis is for evacuating the Seed, 
and Urine, —— Indeed Dr. Drake, from a View of 
its Structure, thinks it originally intended for the 
former only; and that the Conveyance of the Urine, 
was not conſidered by Nature, in the Mechaniſm of 
this Part. He adds another Uſe, viz. An Incite- 
ment to Venery, and the Propagation of the Species.— 
Indeed, without ſuch an Inſtrument, the Seed of 
the moſt perfect Animal could not be conveyed to 
the Place of Prolification. Add to this, that an Al- 
ternation of EreCtion, and Flaccidity is abſolutely 
neceſſary ; the firſt for the Performance of its Office; 
the ſecond, for the Security of the Part. 

Without an Erection, it were impoſſible to emit 
and lodge the Seed where it ought to be: And with 
a conſtant one, almoſt as impoſſible to ſecure the Part 
ſrom Injuries, without mentioning the Want of Inſti- 
gation, which would be the Conſequence of conſtant 
Erection, or Priapiſm. 

The Erection of the Penis proceeds from the Swel- 
ling up of the cavernous . Bodies, which, at that 
Time, are filled, not only with Spirits, (as the An- 
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tients have imagined) but alſo ch a conſiderable 
Quantity of arterious Blood, which is the principal 
Part of the Erection, the Number of the Spirits be- 
ing inſufficient to compaſs it, and which is effected 
Thus. 

The imaginative Faculty, being ſtruck with the 
Apprehenſion of the Pleaſure, the animal Spirit is 
thereupon rouzed, and repairs with an impetuous 
Force, to the Nerves of the Organs of Generation, 
which it puffs and blows up, by mixing with the ar- 
terious Blood, imported thither by the Arteries z and 
upon the Mixture of theſe two Liquors, a Fermen- 
tation, or Ebullition enſues, which cauſes Ere&ion. 

The UxzTHra (Y) is a nervous Paſſage reaching 
from the Neck of the Bladder to the End of the Pe- 
nis, ſeated underneath, and between the nervous Bo- 
dies—*Tis compoſed of two Membranes ; the Outer- 
moſt fleſhy and uneven, with tranſverſe Fibres ; the 
inner one thin and nervous. 

The Urethra deſcends from the Bladder, and paſſes 
under the Share- Bone, after which it aſcends and ac- 
companies the Penis to its End, where it terminates 
therefore its Figure reſembles an S (which ſhould be 
minded by Surgeons when they probe the Bladder).— 
The Uſe of the Urethra is to be a common Paſſage to 
the Seed and Urine, 

Having thus examined with all poſſible Care and 
Attention the Parts calculated for Generation in a 
Man, we muſt proceed to another Hiſtorical Account, 
far more capable of inflaming our Curioſity, and 
which is a diſtinct View of the ſame Organs in a 
Woman. 

To obſerve the ſame Order I have followed in the 
Deſcription of the Parts of a Man, I Il begin with the 
ſpermatick Veſſels. — A Woman has four ſpermatick 
Veſſels, viz, an Artery (AA) and a Vein (BB) on each 
Side, as *tis in a Man, — In both the Arteries proceed, 
in the ſame Manner from the Fore-part of the Aorta, 
but have in both a different Inſertion; for, in a Wo- 
man, they divide themſelves half-way into two 
Branches, the greateſt of which after ſeveral Circum- 
volutions marches to the Teſticles ; and the leaſt to 
the Matrix, where it ſplits into ſeveral Twigs, ſome 
of which repair to the Sides of the Tube, and Neck 
of the Womb, and others to the upper Part of its 
Bottom. 

This Ramification of the Arteries is accompanied 
with an equal Number of Branches of Veins, which 
wind up again from the Womb and the Teſticles, 
and joining together make two conſiderable Veins ; 
of which that on the Right Side terminates in the 
Cava, and that on the Left in the emulgent Vein. 

Theſe Spermatick Veſſels differ from thoſe of Men 
in two Points; 1. They are not ſo long as in Men; 
ſince the Womens Teſticles, or Ovaria, being lodged 
within the Abdomen, whereas thoſe of Men, hang out 
in the Scrotum, conſequently the Paſſage from the 
Aorta to the Teſticles, and from the Teſticles to the 
Vena Cava muſt be much ſhorter in a Woman than 
in a Man, 

Women have two Teſticles (CC) as well as Men, 
but differ in their Situation, Magnitude, Figure, 
Connexion, Covers and Subſtance.— They are ſeated 
in the Abdomen upon the Sides of the Bottom of the 
Womb, at the Diſtance of two Fingers breadth from 
it, by Reaſon that their Commerce and Alliance 
with the Matrix requires that they ſhould not lie at a 
great Diſtance. They are connected to the 
Uterus by a ſtrong Ligament, which the Antients 
improperly called Vas Deferens, (for it is not at all 
hollow) and in ſome Meaſure by the Fallopian Tubes, 
and the broad Ligament about the Region of the 
Tlium,— They are faſtened to the Peritonæum by the 
Spermatick Veſſels, by which Means they are kept 
ſuſpended about the ſame Height with the Fundus 
Uteri. 

Their Figure is ſemi-oval ; their Surface ſomewhat 
uneven, their Size different in the different Stages of 
Life. At the Time of Puberty, when largeſt, they 
uſually weigh a 18 and half. 


They 


2 They are covered with a common Membrane from 
| the. Peritoneum their Subſtance is whitiſh, compoſed 
. = of a Number of little thin membranous and ſlender 
1 Fibres, intervowen with Arteries, Veins and Nerves. 

3 Among theſe Fibres and Veſſels are interſperſed a 
: = Number of little round Bodies, like Bladders ; full 
1 of a limpid Subſtance, and called Ova or Eggs, 
s i which include the Sperm that contains the Fætus. 

Mi On each Side of the Fundus uteri are diſcovered 
4 two Ducts ariſing from it, called Tube Fallopiane 
1 (D) or Trumpets, in Reſpect of their Form; for that 
- = in their Riſe or Opening into the Womb, they are 


b- | exceeding ſmall, but in their Progreſs towards the 
3 = Ovary they grow much bigger, and at length are ca- 
» pable to receive the Finger; from whence they con- 


are expanded into a Sort of Flanch or Foliage, 
fringed round with innumerate little Fibres, bearing 
ſome Reſemblance to the Flanch of a Trumpet. 

The FALLOPIAN Tus Es are four or five Inches 
long; they conſiſt of a double Membrane, derived 
from the outer and inner Membrane of the Uterus,— 
The Extremity next the Ovary, at the Time of Im- 
pregnation, at which Time che whole Tube is ex- 
panded, reaches to, and embraces the Overy ; tho”, 
at other Times, it ſeems to fall a little ſhort of it, 
and is only ſlightly tied by the Fringe to the under 
Side of the Ovary. 

The Uſe of the Tubes is to convey the Seed, or ra- 
ther Ova of Women, from the Teſticles, or Ovaries 
into the Uterus or Homb. 


1 Their inner Subſtance is compoſed, in good Meas 
e == ſure, of Ramifications of Veins: and Arteries, which 
a -þ form a Kind of reticular or cavernous Body, not un- 
k HT like that of the Clitoris. This Structure makes them 
1 capable of Dilatation and Contraction, according to 
13 the Quantity and Stop of the Blood; and conſe- 
* quently of being, as it were, erected in Coitu, and 
. = of embracing the Ovary at that Time, which in their 
0 4 State of Flaccity they did not. 
= They take their Denomination Fallopian from Ga- 
4 briel Fallopius, 2 Modeneſe, who died in 1562, com- 
as monly reputed their firſt Inventor, though we find 
k them deſcribed long before in Rufus of Epheſus. 
— The Ova, or Embryos, are ſometimes detained in 
the Tube Fallopiane, and cannet make their Way 
4 into the Womb. — Abraham Cyprianus, a celebrated 
h Phyſician of Amſterdam, in a Letter to Sir Thomas 
Millington, deſcribes the Manner in which he drew a 
4 : 68 Fetus twenty-one Months old out of the Tuba of a 
: 1 living Woman, who lived and had ſeveral Children 
| ——= after the Operation. 
. Twixs ſpring always from two Eggs diſengaged 
4 from the Ovarium at one and the ſame time, The 
J Egg has two Membranes ſtrew'd with Veſſels, which 
5 at firſt are very ſmall and fine, but grows larger 
+ after it has been fecundated by the more volatile Part 
x = of the Seed of Man carried to the Ovarium, through 
7 the Tube Fallopianæ. 
aq The MaTxzix (E) Uerus, or Womb, is the prin- 
cipal Organ of Generation. Tis placed in the lower 
” A Part of the Hypogaſtrium, between the Refum and 
J if the Bladder; lodged in a Cavity called Pelvis, ſo 
4 large as to give the Womb Liberty to diſtend itſelf 
N upon Impregnation. It is ſurrounded and defended 
. by mighty Bones; before by the Os Pubis, behind 
p by the Sacrum, on each fide by the 7lium- and 1/chi- 
a um. It is in Figure ſomewhat like a flat Flaſk, or 
, dried Pear, In Women with Child, it expands and 
7 receives different Forms, according to the different 
Times and Circumſtances of Geftation.——lIt has 
, ſeveral Coats, Arteries, Veins, Nerves, and Liga- 
- ments, and is interwoven with ſeveral Kind of Fibres. 
Anatomiſts divide the Matrix into the Fundus and 
- Cervix; a broad Part, and a Neck. It is in Ex- 


tent from the Extremity of the one to that of the 
Other, about three Inches in Length; its Breadth at 
the Fundus is about two and a half, and its Thick- 
neſs two. It has but one Cavity, unleſs we diſtin- 
guiſh between the Cavity of the Urerus, and that of 
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tract again, and at the Extremity next the Ovaries 


its Neck. That of the Cervi is very ſmall, ſcarce 
ſufficient to contain a Garden Bean. At the Bottom 
or Neck towards the Fundus, it grows very narrow 
in Virginsz the Extremity of it is called the Oſculum 
Internum; in pregnant Women it opens, more eſpe- 
cially towards the Time of Delivery—— The othet 
and lower Wrifice of the Neck towards the Vagina, 
called Oſculum Externum, is a little prominent, re- 
ſembling, in ſome meaſure, the Glans of the virile 
Organ. 


The Subſtance of the Matriz is membtatieoits; 


which enables it to receive the Seed; to ſtretch and 


ſpread itſelf for the growth of the Child; to con- 
tract itſelf for the Egreſs of the Child, and After- 
birth, and at laſt to reinſtate itſelf in its natural 
Poſture. | 
The Matrix is tied faſt at the Bottom and at the 
Neck. The Neck which is covered with the Peri- 


 toneum, is knit before to the Bladder and the Share- 


Bone, and behind to the Refum and the Os Sacrams 
the Bottom is more at Liberty in order to move, 
dilate, and contract itſelf upon Occaſion, though 
equipped with four Ligaments, two upper ones (FF), 
which are nothing elſe but the Productions of the 
Peritoneum, which proceed from the Loins, and are 
inſerted in the Sides of the Bottom of the Womb, 
to prevent its falling down upon the Neck; and two 
Inferiors (GG) which riſe from the Sides of the Bot- 
tom of the Womb, towards its Horns, and paſſing 
through the Reins in the Aponeuroſes, or Tendons 
of the Muſcles of the Abdomen, march to the Groins, 
where they divide themſelves into ſeveral Branches, 
ſome of which are inſerted into the Share-Bone, and 
others in the Thighs, from whence proceed the Pains 
which pregnant Women feel in thoſe Parts, which 
increaſe as the Belly riſes. 

From the Nerves diſperſed over the Bottom of 

the Womb, as well as its Neck, and which proceed 
ſome from the intercoſtal Branch, and ſome ſrom 
thoſe that paſs through the Os Sacrum, the Matrix 
receives its exquiſite Senſe of Pain, or Pleaſure; and 
are the Occaſion of its Sympathy with all the Parts 
of the Body. 
The Womb is ſprinkled all over with Blood im- 
ported, part by the ſpermatick Arteries, we have 
mentioned above, and part by other Arteries, which 
ſpring from the hypogaſtrick ones. 

Theſe Arteries not only furniſh the Womb with 
Blood for its Nouriſhment, but likewiſe pour in 
Blood through an Infinity of ſmall Branches upon 
the whole Body of the Placenta, in order to be 
ſent through the Navel-String to the Fætus. When 
a Woman is not with Child, the ſame Blood lips 
away through ſeveral Paſſages that open into the 
Circumference of the Bottom of the Womb, and 
falls into its Cavity, from whence it makes its Exit 
through the Vagina every Month; and this is what 
we call menſtrual Blood. 

There are ſome of theſe Arteries that ſupply the 
inner Orifice with Blood, which is ſometimes let out 
in pregnant Women, eſpecially when the Perſon 
has more than is neceſſary for the Nouriſhment of 
the Child; ſo that we muſt not be * upon 
ſeeing ſome Women viſited by their Terms ſeveral 
Times during their being with Child, who nevetthe- 
leſs go their full Time; ſince in that caſe the Flux 
comes from the Veſſels of the Neck of the Womb, 
and not from the Bottom, for if from the Bottom 
it would occaſion a Miſcarriage, but no otherwiſe, 

The Hypogaſtrick and Spermatick are the two 

rincipal Veins of the Matrix, which conſiſts of an 
Infinity of Branches, ſpringing from all the Parts of 
the Womb, and exporting the Blood to the Trunk 
of the Vena Cava. | 

Since we have already compared the Matri? to 
Flaſk, we muſt believe that it has a Bottom, a Neck, 
and Orificesz and in Fact it has two Orifices, the 
one internal, and the other external. 

The external Orifice (H) called PvpzxDumMy is 
compoſed of ſeveral Parts, ſome of which are obvi- 


dus; 


f 


erection, and by the ſame Cauſe, 
Women 'tis very large, and ſhoots without the Lips; 


ous, as the Pubes, the Mons Veneris, the Lips, and 
the great Slit; but the others ate only deſcry*d after 
the Deduction of the Lips, ſuch are the M mpbæ, the 
Clitoris, Urinary Paſſage, and the Caruncles, 

The Poss (I) is ſeated on the Forepart of the 
*'Share-Bone, and immediately above the Pudendum. 
It conſiſts of Fat, which ſerves as a little Cuſhion to 
hinder the Hardneſs of the Bones from being hurtful 
in the amorous Embraces. 

Mons VENnEris (K) is ſeated a little lower than 
the Pubes, above the great Lips, and at fourteen 
Years of Age, begins to be covered as well as the 
Pubes with little Hairs, which ſerve to prevent the 
grating of the Man's Parts againſt the Woman's in 
time of Action. 

The great LABIA (LL) deſcend from this Hill, 
one on the right and the other on the left, and meet 
in the Perinæum.— They conſiſt of the Skin doubled, 
and ſpongy Fleſh and Fat, which renders them pretty 
thick. In Girls they are firmer than in thoſe 
who have received Man, and in thoſe who have bore 
many Children they are ſoft and flaggy. The 
Space between the two Lips is called the great Cleft, 
or Chink, and reaches from the Mons Veneris to the 
Perinæum. 

Upon ſpreading the Thighs, and drawing aſide the 
Two Lips, we find two fleſhy ſoft and ſpongy Ex- 
creſcences, and called 

Nymenaz (MM) which deſcend from the Tip 
of the Cliloris to the Sides of the Urinary Paſlage ; 
thus reaching to about the Middle of the Orifice of 
the Vagina, where they grow lels and leſs till they 
diſappear, 

Their Breadth is uncertain, uſually in Maids half 
a Finger ; ſome times they are larger, and capable of 
being diſtended to a great Degree; ſo as to hang a 
good Way out of the Body, and in ſuch Caſes ar 
often extirpated. 1 

The Ule of the Nymphe is, by ſwelling in Act of 
Coition, to embrace the Penis, and by their Senſibi- 
lity to affect the Woman, and mutually invite to Pro- 
creation. 

Their Subſtance is very ſpongy, compoſed of Mem- 
branes, and Veſſels looſely cohering, and therefore 
eaſily diſtendible. | 

Within the great Cleft above the Nymp+ie, there 
is a long round and glandulous Body, which encreaſes 
towards the Extremity, called CL1iTogris. 

Some call the Cliloris (NN) Oftreum Veneris, from 
its exquiſite Senfation, for all Phyſicians as well as 
Analemiſis agree in this, that the Clitoris is the prin- 
cipal Scat of Pleaſure, and ſome of them believe that 
Women of a wanton Conſtitution procure to them- 
ſelves, by the Friction of this Part, a Pleaſure that 
ſupplies the Room of a Man's Embraces. 


Its Appearance commences in Virgins about the 


fourteenth Year of their Age; after which it en- 
larges as the Years advance, or in proportion to the 
greater or leſſer Salaciouſneſs of the Perſon. —— 
In the Ardour of Enjoyment it ſwells and becomes 
hard, juſt as the Yard ſwells in the Time of E- 
In ſome 


in others it has the Size of a Man's Yard, and ſerves 
for an Inſtrument to abuſe other Women, as in the 
Ilermapbrodites. 

The Clitoris is compoſed of the ſame Parts with 
thoſe of the Penis; it has, like it, two cavernous or 
ſpongious Bodies, and a Glans (O) at the Extremity 
covered with a Preputium (P), but not perforated 
like the Penis. 

It has two Muſcles (RR) which erect it in Coi- 
tion, on Which occaſion it ſwells and grows hard. 

The ſpongious Bodies of the Clitoris, ariſe diſtinct- 
ly from the lower Part of the Os Pubis, and approach- 
ing one another unite, and form the Body of the 
Clitoris ; before their Union they are called Crura 
Cliteridis, and are twice as long as the Body of the 
Clitoris, | 

Iis Muſcles ariſe from the Protuberance of the 
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-1ſchium, and are inſerted into its ſpongious Bodies; 


it has Veins and Arteries from the hemorrhoidal Veſ- 
ſels and Pudenda ; and Nerves- from the intercoſtal, 
which ſerve not only to raiſe and ſtiffen the Clito- 
ris, but likewiſe to contract and ſtraiten the Ori- 
fice of the Vagina; for when they ſwell themſelves, 
they oblige the Labia to draw cloſe to one anocher; 
by which Means the Yard is extremely ſqueezed 
in the amorous Approaches, "Tis allo by virtue 
of theſe Muſcles that ſome Women move the Labia 
at pleaſure. | 

The Arterie Pudende furniſh the Clitoris with 
Blood, and the Fene Pudendæ carry it back into the 
Cava. 


Under the Clitoris appears the Urinary Paſſage, 


ſurrounded with a Sphin#er, which ſerves to impri- 


ſon or releaſe the Urine at pleaſure, and this Paſ- 
ſage being larger and ſhorter in Women than in 
Men, their Urine being thereby provided with more 
Diſpatch, ſweeps off the ſmall Stones, Sand, and 
Gravel, which oftentimes remain in the Bottom of a 
Man's Bladder, ſo that Women are leſs ſubject to the 
Stone. | 

Graaf calls Lacunæ a glandulous Body, of about 
a Finger's Breadth thick, ſituated between the fleſhy 
Fibres of the Urethbra, and the Membrane of the 
Vagina, and which ſpreads itſelf along and round the 
Bladder. Thoſe Conducts terminate in the lower 
Part of the Vulva, and there throw out a ſlimy 
Matter that mixes with the Male Seed, 1 

The CaruncLes MyrTiFORMES (VV VV) come 
next; placed, as it were, in 'the four Corners of a 
Quadrangle, and in the midit of a long Cavity 
called Foſſa Navicularis——They are made of the 
fleſhy Wrinkles of the Vagina, which render the 
Paſſage ſo much the ſtraiter, eſpecially in Virgins, 
in whom they are joined ſide-ways to one another 
by ſome ſmall Membranes, which make them re- 
ſemble a Roſe-bud half blown ; but when thoſe 
Membranes are once broken, by the Ingreſs of the 
Penis, or the Egreſs of a Child, they are ſeparated, 
and never rejoin,——Theſe Caruncles ſerve for two 
Uſes, one cis to heighten the mutual Pleaſure of En- 
joy ment, by clinging round and locking up the Yard; 
the other is to facilitate the Egreſs of the Child, by 
extending themſelves. a 

am of Opinion that the Union of theſe two Ca- 
runcles, is the ſole Mark of Virginity in a Wo- 
man, and that the Pains felt in the firſt Embraces, 
and the ſpilling ſome Drops of Blood proceed from 
the forcing of a Paſſage through theſe Caruncles, 
and lacerating the little Membranes that unite them, 
and not from the Renting of a certain imaginaty 
Membrane called Hy MEN, by ſome Anatomiſts, but 
which none of them could ever yet diſcover ; there- 
fore, we muſt not ſuppoſe that the trifling Pains felt 
in the firſt Adventure, and the few Drops of Blood 
ſpilt, are always a certain Evidence of getting a 
Maidenhead, fince that pretended Hymen,' ſuppoſed 
to obſtruct the Entrance of the Vagina, is but a 
Fiction, and the Carunculæ Myrtiformes, are ſome 
times ranged in ſuch a manner, that the Yard may 
enter without Violence. 

- Having thus carefully examined the Parts calcu- 
lated for Generation, both in Men and Women ; it 
will not be improper to give here, ſome account of 
the Generation itſelf, 

To proceed with ſome Order in this curious Diſ- 
covery, we mult conſider, that an Animal cannot 
be produced without a Couple, i. e. a Male and a 
Female, each of which acts its reſpective Part in the 
admirable Work of Generation, Let us therefore 
inquire firſt into the Man's Part. fe 

The whole of his Action may be reduced to two 
Heads, viz. the producing of Sced, and the convey- 
ing it into the Womb, 

The SztD, Semen, is a white Liquid Matter, the 
Thickeſt of any in the Body, ſeparated from the 
Blood in the Teſticles, and reſerved in proper Vel- 
ſels to be the Means of Generation, 


The 


parts concerned in the Preparation of the Seed 
* ſpermatick Arteries, which bring the Blood 
to be ſecreted into the Teſticles; the eſticles and 
Paraſtatæ, where the Secretion is chiefly effected; 
the Vaſa Deferentia, which convey the ſecreted Mat- 
ter out of the Teſticles; and the Veficulæ Semi- 
nales, which receive and preſerve it to be emitted 
in Coition. | 
N Some admit of four ſeveral Kinds of Seed; the 
Seed of the Teſticles, that of the Ye/icule Seminales, 


that of the Proftates, and that of the Glands of the 


Penis; though the Liquor of the Proftates, and that 
of the Glands of the Penis, are generally allowed 
not to be any true Seed, no more than that emitted 
by Women; nor is there any good Reaſon why 
either of them ſhould be called ſo, as their Appear- 
ance is very different, and as other ſufficient Ules are 
aſſigned for them, viz. to line and lubricate the 
Parts, that the Seed, Urine, Cc. may paſs more 
freely, and without adhering, a4. - 

The ſeminal Liquor however, ſuch as emitted for 
Uſe, is a Mixture of ſeveral Fluids, poured at the 
fame Time into the common Canal of the Urethra, 
either from the Glands that have ſecreted them, or 
the Reſervoirs that have kept them, 
Mr. Du Verney obſerves, that in different Species, 
the Number and Structure of theſe Organs is diffe- 
rent. In Man the principal are the Veſculæ Semina- 
les and Proſtates, beſides what was diſcovered by 
Mr. Cowper, viz. a Number of new glandulous Bo- 
dies on each fide the Uretbra, towards the Root of 
the Tard. Mr. Du Verney has found that the ſame 
are likewiſe in moſt other Animals, and placed in the 
ſame manner, _ 1 

It is controverted, whether or no the Liquor fil- 
trated hereby, be neceſſary for Generation. Mr. Du 
Verney thinks it is, and his chief Reaſon is, that in 
Animals that have been caſtrated, theſe Glands, as 
well as all the other Sources of Generation, are found 
dried up and decayed. Mr. Litire objects to this, 
that the Veſicles Seminales and Praſtates having lit - 
tle Cells where their filtrated Liquor is depoſited, it 
is eaſily conceived, that their Humours may wait 
ſome time for an Occaſion of being emitted; but 
that theſe new Praſtates or Glands of Mr. Cowper 
having no ſuch Reſervoirs, their Liquor muſt come 
out into the Cavity of the Urethra, in proportion as 
it is ſeparated, and be deſtined for ſome continual, 
a momentary, or occaſional Uſe. _ 57 

I will not amuſe myſelf here to enter into a ſtrict 
Examen of the different Opinions on the Nature of 
the Seed; if it is prepared by the Concoction or 
Converſion of Blood into it; or if it is a Juice import- 
ed by the Nerves to the Organs of Generation z or. il 
the Seed is compoſed of an Infinity of little Animals, 
called Seminary, which late Opinion has been much in 
Vogue for ſeveral Years paſt, and has ſer the two cele- 
brated Faculties of Paris and of Montpelier at Variance, 
Mr. Leewenboeck was the firſt-Diſcoverer of theſe 
'Animalculze, and many after him make no Scruple to 
call them true Fcetus's, little Men; and ſome have 
even pretended to diſcover ſomewhat of the human 
Figure therein. But Verbeyen, and others after 
him deny the.' Exiſtence of any ſuch Anjmalcula ; 
maintaining that it is only the inteſtine Motion of the 
Parts of the Seed, kept on Foot by the Warmth 
thereof, that exhibits this Appearance, which fanci- 
ful Perſons have improved into friſking Animalcula ; 
and urging in Confirmation hereof, that no ſooner is 
2 gone than all the Appearance of Animals 
ceaſes. n | fun 2g, 
Mr. Heartſoeker ' publiſhed his Dioptrical Eſſay in 
the 31ft Journal des Spavans, for the Year 1678, 
wherein he pretends to have examined the Seed of 
Animals with a Microſcope, and diſcovered that *tis 
full of an Infinity of other Animals.— That in Man 
theſe ſeminal Animals are ſo many Seeds of other 
Men, which being conveyed to the Ovarium, ſtrike at 
the firſt Egg they meet with; upon which one of them 
perforates the Membrane, or gets into the Egg by a 
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ſuppoſed Artifice, and preſently ſhuts itſelf up, leav- 
ing the reſt to periſh without Doors, unleſs ſome of 
them be ſo lucky as to flip into another E The 
Animal that enters the Egg ſerves for Sperm, which 
by ſwelling it up prompts it to diſengage itſelf from 
the Ovarium, and tumble into the Tuba, which con- 
ducts it to the Womb. 

1 muſt confeſs that this Diſcovery, if true, is a 
very curious one, but 'I rather follow my firſt No. 
tion, which is, that the ſeveral ſeminal Particles be- 
ing ſeparated from the Blood by the natural Diſpoſi- 
tion ot the Teſticles, are received by an infinite Num- 
ber of the ſmall Roots of the Epididymes, which convey 
them to theſe glandulous Bodies; from whence they 
repair to the Vaſa Deferentia, and are by them con- 
ducted by Drops to the ſeminal Veſicles, In 
theſe Velicles all theſe Particles being joined make a 
prolifick Liquor, called Seed, laid up for a Reſerve 
in theſe little Bags. 

All, the Care that Nature takes in raiſing this Li- 
quor to a due Degree of Perfection, would prove of 
no Ule if it continued always in the Ciſterns. It 
muſt have an Egreſs, and be transferred to a Place 
that's qualified for the Production of Man, This Place 
is the Womb; and the Action which transfers the 
Seed is called Copulation, to which, a Man, when 
arrived at a certain Period of Years, is inclinable of 
his own Accord, without being egg'd up to it, or 
inſtructed in the Way of going about it. 

_ Copuiarion is the joining of a Male to a Fe- 
male; in the Action the Male gives, and the Female 
receives; but there are three neceſſary Circumſtances 
in performing the Act of Copulation; the firſt: is the 
Erection of the Tard; the ſecond its being lodged 
in the Neck of the Womb; and the third is the Eja- 
culation of the Seed. | 

The Erectian of the Penis, conſiſts in a Diſtention 
of its Corpora Cavernoſa, by an extraordinary Quan- 
tity of Blood pent up therein; and which is effected 
in the following Manner. a 

The Fancy being warmed with the Idea of Plea- 
ſure, the animal Juice falls out, and repairs with Ex- 
pedition to the Nerves of the Genitals, where it 
throws. itſelf into the Cavernous Bodies, and mixes 
with the arterious Blood then lodged in the ſame Bo- 
dies; upon which enſues the Ebullition of the two Li- 
quors, and conſequently an Erection. | | 

The only Uſe of the Erection is to enable the Yard 
to enter the Neck of the Womb, and ſquirt in the 
Seed upon it.- Sometimes the Erection is ſo 
ſtrong, that the Yard is always bent, as in a Priapiſm, 
or a Satyriaſis, but that Sort of Erefion is not proper 
for Generation,—— A large Yard does not ſtand 
o readily as a ſmall one; and when it does, it cannot 
hold ſo long, becauſe it requires more Blood to fill 
it; and when *tis full it is heavier, and conſequently 
apt to fall in a very ſhort Time. 18 
Nature has taught all Animals (and Man among 
the Reſt) the moſt convenient Poſture for Copulation, 
and every one is acquainted with the Meaſures of De- 
cency that Reaſon enjoins; I ſhall therefore paſs over 
this Head in Silence, and only now obſerve to you, 
that the Buſinefs of Generation ſuffers no Alteration 
from the Shortneſs or Length of the Yard within the 
Neck of the Womb; for the Action of the two round 
Ligaments conſiſts in making the Bottom of the 
Womb to approach the Head of the Yard, in order 
to receive the Seed in Time of Ejaculation, 
The EJacuLlarTion, which ought to follow the 
Lodging of the Yard in the Neck of the Womb, is 
— The Sced taking Leave of 


my rformed, 
the Seminal Veſicles, paſſes through the ejaculator 
Veſſels, . and enters 1 e from L 00 
ſquirted out with a Jirk, by Virtue of the Convulſions 
that then ſeize the Tard. This Emiſſion is 
performed more nimbly in ſome than others, occaſion- 
ed by this, that ſome are keener than others, or that 
their ſeminal Veſicles are fuller of Seed. Tae 
Quantity of Seed thus emitted cannot be determined; 
ſome ſquirt out more than others; and no more is ne- 
T ceſſary 
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ceſſary than what can keep up its Conveyance to the 
Ovarium. — The principal Pleaſure aimed at by 
the Animal, at that Time, is confined to that critical 
Moment of Ejaculation, which tickling Pleaſure 
ſprings from the Spirits mixed with the Seed ; for 
theſe being pliant and moveable Particles, they tickle 
and lightly graze up and down in the Parts, rather 
than pierce and gall them. The Fineneſs and Bend- 
ing of the nervous Fibres of the Parts contributes like- 
wiſe towards the quick Senſe of Pleaſure, | 

Of all Temperaments the Sanguine are moſt amo- 
rous, The Blood of bilious Conſtitutions is too 
ſharp and ſubtile; that of Melancholick too heavy 
and too watery to produce laudable Seed; but the 
Blood of a ſanguine Complexion is poſſeſſed of the 
due Softneſs, Warmth, and Conſiſtency that enables 
it to furniſh Abundance of laudable Seed. 

We'll now take a View of the Woman's Part in the 
Act of Generation; but before we proceed further we 
muſt make ſome Remarks upon the Teſticles of Wo- 
men. 1. That the Teſticles of Women are Glands 
which filtrate the Seed; and that each of them has an 
excretory Veſſel, which conveys the filtrated Seed to 
the Veſicles. 2. That in Women each of theſe Velicles 
is ſeparated from its neighbouring Veſicle, as one Grape 
is from another in the ſame Bunch. 3. That in each 
Veſicle there is a Seed which is capable to form a 
Child, juſt as a Hen-Egg contains all the neceſſary 
Particles for producing a Chick; and, 4. That each 
Veſicle may diſengage itſelf from the Teſticle, and 
be tranſported to the Bottom of the Womb.— Upon 
this Principle we call the Veſicles Eggs, and change 
the Name of Teſticles into that of Ovarium. 

It is a common Opinion that Women have ſome 
Advantage from their Teſticles being placed within, 
as that of receiving of more Pleaſure than Men, in 
the amorous Embraces; but I am apt to believe that 
the Evils it occaſions outvye the Pleaſure; for the 
Seed being retained there turns ſharp and ſour, and 
cauſes thoſe cruel Vapours, to which they are ſubject. 
We ſee by Experience that moſt Girls arriving 
at the Age in which the Secretion of the Seed is per- 
formed in the Teſticles, turn Yellow and Pale, and 
are never cured of that Illneſs till they marry. Now 
this proceeds from the Seed turned Sour by its long 
Abode, which mixing with the Blood breaks its Tex- 
ture, and changes its Conſiſtence; ſo that by rendring 
it more ſerous, liquid, and cold, and by flattening 


its Redneſs, it makes the Colour of the Skin leſs” 


lively. *Tis very probable that moſt of the 
Nuns and other Girls that are taken to be poſſeſſed 
with Devils, were ſubject to Vapours when they acted 
the awkard Extravagances Hiſtory is full of, — Men 
themſelves are diſordered by Seed; for we find that 
thoſe eſpecially, who live in Continence, are attack- 
ed with Vapours which incommode them very 
much, | 

The MaTxzix, or Womb, is the proper and pecu- 
liar Organ of Generation. *Tis certain that the Fæ- 
tus is formed within it out of the Seed that it foments ; 


but we are at a Loſs to know in what Manner it is 


formed. 


There are two principal Theories or Methods of 
accounting for the Generation of Animals; The one 
ſuppoſes the Embryo or Fztus to be originally in the 
Seed of the Male; the other in the Ovam or Egg of 
the Female. : 

The Firſt ſuppoſes Animalcules in the male Seed 
(as I have already obſerved) to be the firſt Rudiments 
of the Fztus; and that the Female only furniſhes a 
proper Nidus and Nutriment to bring them for- 
wards. 

The Second ſuppoſes the firſt Rudiments of the 
Animal to be in the Ova; and that the Male-Seed 
only ſerves to warm, cheriſh, and ripen the Ova, till 
they fall off out of the Ovary into the Womb; which 
is chiefly ſupported (ſay the Retainers to that Syſtem) 
from the Conformation in Rabits, Cows, c. where 
the Vagina of the Womb is ſo long and ſinous, that 
it is ſcarce poſſible the Male-Seed ſhould ever arrive 
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within the Body of the, Uterus, eſpecially in Cows, 
whoſe Vagina is filled with a thick, viſcid Ichor, and 
the inner Orifice of the Womb exactly cloſed. 
They add to this that it is highly improbable that the 
Animalcules (mentioned by Mr. Leecwenboeck and 
others) ſhould contain the Rudiments of a future 
Body; fince their large Number would produce too 
plentiful an Offspring; in ſo much that it would be 
neceſſary for 9999 Parts of them to be in vain and 
periſh, which is contrary to the Economy of Nature 
in other Things. 

Analogy is likewiſe urged in Fayour of this Sy- 
ſtem : That all Plants are maintained to ariſe from 
Eggs; Seeds being no other than Eggs under another 
Denomination, All oviparous Animals do unexce 
tionably ariſe from Eggs; which the Female caſts 
forthz and it is highly probable, that the Females 
lay and hatch their Eggs within themſelves. _ 

Againſt this Hypotheſis it is urged, that what are 
uſually called Ova, or Eggs, in Women, are no 
other than little Cells or Bladders, full of a certain 
Liquor: And how can a Drop of Liquor paſs far 
an Egg? And that theſe imaginary Eggs have no 
proper Membrane belonging to them, nor any Co- 
vering but that of the Cell; which ſeems ſo inſepa- 
ble therefrom, that when they are diſcharged, it is 
hard to conceive how they ſhould take it with them. 
And beſide, how ſhould they make themſelves a Paſ- 
ſage through the common Membrane,  wherewith 
the Ovary is inveſted, which is of ſo cloſe a Texture, 
that it muſt ſeem abſolutely impenetrable, by a round 
Body of ſo ſoft a Confiſtence, as one of theſe Veſi- 
cles —Laſtly, Yefculz, in all Reſpects perfectly like 
Ova, have been found in other Parts of the Body, 
where it is apparent they could not ſerve for any Pur- 
poſes of Generation. Mem. de Þ Academ. Royal des 
Scien. An. 1708, 1709. | 

To this it is anſwered, that Opa, or Veſculæ, have 
been actually found in Diſſections, detached and ſepa- 
rated from the Overy, and the Ruptures in the Mem- 


branes in the Ovary, through which they had paſſed, 
ſtill viſible, , 


Mr. Littre even obſerved ſome of theſe ſeparated 
Ova, ſpread with blood Veſlels, like thoſe in the 
Tolks of Birds Eggs. Nay more, the ſame Au- 
thor is poſitive, that he ſaw an Embrio in one of the 
Ova not yet ſeparated ; could diſcern its Head, Mouth, 
Noſe, Trunk, and Funiculus umbilicalis, whereby it 
adhered to the Membranes of the Ovary. | 

Sir Jobn Floyer ſtarts a Difficulty, which ſeems to 
preſs equally againſt each Syſtem, taken ſingly : It is 
fetched from Monſters; in a Mule, for Inſtance, 
which is the Production of a venereal Copula, between 
an Aſs and a Mare, the Bulk of the Body partakes 
of the Form of the Dam; and the Feet, Tail, and 
Ears of that of the Sire; hence it is argued, that the 
Rudiments of the greater Part of the Fætus, are laid 
in the Ouum; and that the Impregnation, either eon- 
veys, or changes the Extremities. If the Male ſup- 
plied the Animalcula, the Fetus ſhould always be of 
the ſame Species as the Male: If the Female ſupply 
it, ie ſhould be of her Kind; whereas Monſters are 
of both. | 1 

But notwithſtanding this Objection, all Anatomiſts 
agree, at preſent, that the Fztus is certainly lodged 
in an Egg; and that the Proceſs of Generation, on 
the Part of the Female, is thus, 

The Clitoris being erected, after the like Manner 


- as the Penis in Man ; and the neighbouring Party all 


diſtended with Blood, they more adequately embrace 


the Penis in Coitu; and by their Intumeſcence, preſs 


out a Liquor from the. Glands about the. Neck of 
the Womb, to facilitate the Paſſage of the Penis — 
At the ſame Time the Fibres of the Womb contract- 
ing, open its Mouth, (which at other Times is ex- 


tremely cloſe) for the Reception of the finer Part of 


the Seed. 6 ; 
Thus the Seed, pregnant with Animalculas, 15 


conveyed, with ſome Impetus, into the Uerus 3 


where, being retained by the conyulſive ae 
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of -the inner Membrane thereof, 'and further heated 
and agitated therein, it is prepared to impregnate the 


During the Act of Coition the Fallopian Tubes 
growing ſtiff, embrace the Ovaries with their ſtrong 
muſculous Edges, like Fingers, and compreſs them; 
till their Mouth being dilated, and expanded by this 
Embrace, force the Egg, now ripened, into their Ca- 
vities, and gradually drive it forwards, by their ver- 
micular Motion, till at laſt, they protrude it into the 
Cavity of the Womb, to meet the Seed ; ſome of the 
Animalcules whereof,. entring the dilated Pores of 
the glandulous Membrane of the Egg, are there re- 
tained, nouriſhed, grow to its Navel, and ſuffocate 
the reſt of the leſs lively Animacule, | 
the Aſſerters of that Syſtem, 

They who ſet aſide the Animalcules, as unconcern- 
ed in Generation, account for it thus: The Seed con- 
taining oily, volatile, and ſaline Parts (as appears 
from its fetid Smell, oleaginous Subſtance, Oc.) be- 
ing lodged in the Womb, and there further digeſted 


and exalted z; grows yet more volatile, fetid, pungent, f 


and ſtimulating z and thus adding to the Heat occa- 
ſioned by Coition, vellicates the nervous Fibres of 
that Part, and occaſions a Fermentation; and by that 
Means an extraordinary Flux of Humours to that 
and the adjacent Parts. * | 

By this Means the Tube become rigid, and fit to 
graſp the Ovaries, which are alſo heated by the Ef- 
fuvia of the Semen, and the Warmth of the Parts 
ſurrounding z till at length, ſome of them at leaſt, 
by ſuch greater Supply of Nouriſhment, increaſe in 
Bulk ; and as thoſe graſped by the Edges of the Tu- 
be, will be kept warmeſt, and the greateſt Flux be 
made thereto, they will ſooneft be ripened, fall off, 
and be received by the Tube, and conveyed to the 
Womb ; where growing after the Manner of the 
Seed of Plants, the Placenta, at length, lays hold of, 
and adheres to the Uterusz from which Time the 
Embryo begins to be nouriſhed after a different Man · 


Here we conclude the hiſtorical Deſcription of the 
5 45 contained in the Abdomen, and proceed to the 
orax. 5 o NF, & Diel 
The Txorax (A), or Breaſt, is the whole Cavity 
that reaches from the Claviculæ, or channel Bones, 
to the Midriff, with the Sternum, or Breaſt-Bone be- 
fore, the Ribs on the Sides, and the Vertebræ of the 
Back behind. Its Figure is almoſt oval; tis flat 
behind, and broad and arched before. Its Mag- 
nitude is not always the ſame, but generally ſpeaking, 
it ought to be rather larger than leſſer, for the a 
Expanſion, and Motion of the Bungs. lu Sub- 
ſtance is partly bony, and partly fleſhy, _ ; 7 
The Thorax or Breaſt, is divided, like the damen, 
into containing and contained Parts. The.:contain- 
ing Parts are either common or proper; the common 
are thoſe 1 ſpoke of under the Head of the Aödomen, 
with this Difference, that the Skin is covered with 
Hair always under the Arm- pits, and ſometimes; upon 
the Breaſts ; and that the Fat of the Thararx, (abgting 
for the Breaſts) is but in a ſmall Quantity. 
The Proper, containing Parts of the Thorax, are 
ranked in four Claſſes; ſome are glandulous, as che 
Breaſts, in both Sexes; ſome cartalaginous or hony, 
as the Breaſt-bone, the Ribs, the Channel-Bone, the 
Shoulder-blades,. and the Vertabræ of the Back. 
Some fleſhy, as the Pectoral, Intercoſtal, and other 
Muſcles z and ſome Membranous, as the Pleura, and 
the Mediahtinum. liens ot cont es! 
The Parts contained in the Thorax are the Viſcera, 
and the Veſſels. The Viſcera, are the Heart, with 
its Pericardium; and the Lungs, with Part of the 
Wind- pipe, and the Gullet. The Veſſels are ſeve- 
ral Nerves, the great Artery, the Vena Cava, and the 
The moſt apparent of the r containing Parts, 
are the Breaſts, Mammæ, a — fel, Part 
845 Outſide of the Thorax, ſerving to ſeparate the 
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The Breaſts are much mote perfeft,: more conſpi- 


cuous, and of more Uſe in Women, than in Men: 
Their Magnitude is various; always biggeſt in Time 
of Geſtation and Lactation.— Their Figure' repreſents 
a large Section of a Glaube, having in the Middle a 
Prominence, terminating in a blunt Point, called the 
Papilig or Nipple, in the; Extremity of which are 
Perforations, to which reach lacteal Tubes. 1 

The Par IIIA or Nipple (C), is of a fungeous 
and ſpungy Subſtance, not unlike the Nut of- the 
Yard, by Virtye of which 'it droops or raiſes itſelf, 
when ſucked or handled—— Tis poſſeſſed with an 
exquiſite Senſe, to the End that the Woman may 
perceive a ſort of Pleaſure from the ſoft Titillation 
that the Child makes in ſucking, and for that Reaſon 
be the readier to ſuckle it when Occaſion calls. 

In Virgins the Nipple is red and little; but in 
Nurſes, and thoſe who are paſt Child- bearing *cis 
livid and big. [ods i dne — | 

For the Choice of a Nurſe, we commonly prefer 
thole who have the leaſt Nipples, becauſe a large 
Nipple hinders the Child from ſucking, by over 
cramming his Mouth. Some pretend that a large 
Nipple is to be avoided, becauſe it enlarges the Child's 
Mouth, but that's a vulgar Error.— The Nipple is 
furrounded with a Circle called Areola, of a pale 
Colour, in Maids, brown in pregnant Women and 
Nurſes, and black in old Perſons. | . 
The intetnal Subſtance of the Breaſts, is compoſed 
of a great Number of Glands of various Sizes, and 
an oval Figure, intermixed with Globules, and Veſ- 


ſels of Fat. Their excretory Dufts, as they approach 


the Nipple, join and unite together, till at laſt they 
form ſeven, eight, or more ſmall Pipes, called Tubuli 
La#iferi, which have ſeveral croſs Canals,- by which 
they communicate. with one another, to obviate the 
Inconveniencies, that might accrue from the caſual 
Obſtruction of one or more of them. — Theſe 
Tubes are ndt every where of equal Capacity, but in 
ſome Places more, in others leſs dilated; fo 7 to 
form Cells, which ſeetu cbntrived to hinder the ſpon- 
taneous Eflux, and to create a Neceſſity of ſucking, 
to fetch out the Contents.” © (i 
Of the Concurrence of theſe Tubuli or Pipes, is the 
dubſtance of the Papille in ſome Meaſure formed; 
among which is 1 a glandulous Subſtance, 
ſerving to keep them from preſſing too cloſt on each 
other: And with it are intermixed Abundance of Fibres, 
derived from the external Tegument of the Papilla; 
by Means whereof, the lacteal Tubes are conſtringed, 
and the Motion of the Milk modified. 
Beſides theſe Veſſels are abundance of fatty Glo- 
bules called Ductus Adipeſt, which ſome would have 
only to fill up the Interſtices of the Glands z but 
Dr. Drake, after Mzlphighi, thinks they contribute 
to the Compoſition of the Mil. 
In Virgins; the Tubes which compoſe the Glands 
of the: Hreaſts, like Sphicter Muſcles, contract 460 
cloſely, that no Part of the Blood: can enter them: 
But when the Womb grows big with a Fetus, and 
com preſſes the deſcending Trunk of thie great Artery, 
the Blood flows in greater-.Quancities, and witty / z 
greater Farce through the Arteries of the Breaſts, 
and forces a Paſſage! into their Glands; which being 
at firſt natrow, admit only of a thin Water; but 
growing wider by Degrees, as the Womb grows big · 
ger, the Glands receive a thicker Serum; and after 
the Birth, they tun with a thick Milk ; becauſe that 
Blood which before flowed to the Fetus, and fot 
three or four Days :afterwards, by the Leut, begin · 
ning then to ſtop, does more dilate the mamillary 
e 25 1546) 1950 5h 2, 
The Nerves of the Breaſts, are derived. from the 
fifch Pair of the Vertebræ, which being diſperſed 
through the whole Subſtance of the Breaſt, termi- 
— in the Nipple, and: entitle it to a very tender 
Kn nn nes f 1 * N 5 
The Brea have two Sorts of Arteries, -viz. the 
Internal, which viſit their inner Part; and External, 
which run along the outward Surface. The latter 
1 | are 


72 
are the upper Thoracie, ſpringing ' from the Auilla- 
res; and the former are the Mammariæ, which 
ſpring from the Subclaviæ, and beſtow a Branch upon 
each Sf the oval Glands,” which compoſe the Breaſt.” 
The ſame Glands give Riſe to ſeveral Sprigs of 
| Veins, which form the Vene Mammariæ, and unload 
in the Subclavie——lIn the like Manner the external 


Part of the Breaſt ſends out ſeveral Branches, which 
- Manners from their ' Nurſes, and partake of their good 
and bad Qualities; but this is not to be always credit- 
ed ; foraſmuch as Children brought up with Cows- 
Milk or | Goats- Milk, are unacquainted with the 
brutiſh Diſpoſitions of theſe Animals. 


are the Trunks of the Thoracie ſuperiores, and repair 
to the Axillares. The outer Arteries import Blood 
for the Nouriſhment of the Breaſts, and the inner 
ones feed all the Glands. The Blood thus import- 
ed, is exported by the Veins, viz. the Mammariæ, 


and the Thoracie Superiores ; the former diſemboguing * 


in the Subclaviæ, and the latter in the Axillares. 

*T was formerly the received Opinion, that the 
Breaſts produced Milk for the Nouriſhment of the 
Child after his Birth, by turning the Blood, the 
Fætus had been fed with in the Womb, into Milk, 
by a peculiar concocting Virtue in the Glands of che 
Breaſts, and theſe Glands communicating a White 
neſs to the Blood by an aſſimulating Faculty. 


But the Moderns are of Opinion, that the Milk ; 


comes from the pure Chyle, conveyed; by the Arte- 
ries to the Breaſt, and without any other Coction fil- 
trated through the Glands, whereof they are compoſed 
like Urine, through the Reins, without undergoing 
any conſiderable Change. 

According: to Mr, Leewenboeck's Obſervations, 
Milk conſiſts of little Globules, ſwimming in a clear, 
tranſparent Liquor, called Serum, or Whey. 

Milk is a Compoſition of three different Kinds 
of Parts, butyrous, caſeous, and ſerous ——The Bu- 
tyrous Parts, are the Cream, and Oil that ſwims a- 
top. The Caſeous, are the groſſer Parts, and thoſe 
that coagulate, and are made into Cheeſe.— The Se- 
rous Ln properly a Lympha, and make what we call 


The Milk is prepared Aer chis 8 The 
Chyle being conveyed by the Thoracick Duct, to the 
Subclavian Vein, near the Axillary, runs from thence 
to the Cava, and to the right Ventricle of the Heart, 
where it joins in with the Blood, and accompanies it 
to the great Artery, which diſtributes it into all the 
other Arteries of the Body. As that Chyle which is 
moſt ſerous, is thus conveyed by the emulgent Arte- 
ries to the Reins, ſo that which is moſt milky, is 
carried by the ſmall Branches of the Mammariæ, to 
all the Glands of the Breaſts, which makes a Secre- 
tion and Filtration of one, as the Papillary Bodies in 
the Kidneys, do of the other. —All the lacteal Parti- 
cles being thus rallied, and reunited, make up a Bo- 
dy of Milk, which 1s thrown by the Pipes of theſe 
Glands, into the Ciſtern of the Milt, and continues 
there till the Child ſucks it out through the ſmall 
Tubuli, that runs from the Ciſtern. 

This Opinion is confirmed by a particular Caſe, 

mentioned by Mr. Dionis, who affirms, that in 1684, 
he ſaw-at Valenciennes, a young Girl, who voided a 
great deal of Milk at one of her Thighs, which had 
began to iſſue from her about the eighth Year of her 
Age, and had ſtill continued upon her, notwithſtanding 
ſhe was viſited by her Terms at the uſual Period; 
that in each Poroſity, through which the Milt iſſued, 
there was a fmall Hardneſs reſemhling a ſwell'd Gland; 
and that this Milk was of the ſame Nature with that 
of the Breaſts, * - 
- Theſe Circumſtances prove that Milk is a chick 
Chyle, which circulates along with the Blood, and is 
ſeparated from it in the Breaſts; and may find an 
Exit in the other Parts of the Body, when their Po- 
roſities are over dilated, as thoſe of the Glandules 
of the Thigh were in this Caſe; — © 

The Fermentation of the Milk. in the Breaſts, the 
firſt Days after a Woman is delivered, occaſions a 
Fever, which takes its Name therefrom... 

Ariſtotle ſays, there are ſome Men who * Milk 
in their Breaſts.— Cardan tells us he ſaw | 1 that 8 

enough to ſuckle a Child. 

Milk, — in the Stomachs of Children, oc- 
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"Eiſtons' the ſeveral Diſcaſes incident to that Age. 

Dobel, a Daniſh Phyſician, who has wrote expreſly 
on this Subject, tells us, an excellent Remedy in 
'ſuch Caſe, is a Glaſs of Water with a little Salt diſ- 


ſolved in it: This acts as an Emetic, and throws up 
the Corruption that occaſioned the Diſorder. 
Celſus mentions this Remedy. | 


Not | 
Tis a common Allegation; that Children take their 


Another Remark which l'll make er Paſſant, is, 
that Nurſes injure their Children by ſuckling them 
too often: They uſe to ſay that it is a good Sign when 


Children throw up the Mill; but, on the contrary, 


that Redundancy of Mili makes them ſo fat, that 
they are oftentimes carried off with a continual 
Fever, 
The Parts of the Thorax that lie next in Order are 
the Muſcles, which I'll paſs over in Silence till I come 
to ſpeak of the Muſcles in general. "of 
The next to theſe: are the bony and cartilagineous 
Parry of the Bregſt, of which I have diſcourſed at large 
in the Ofteology.— Therefore we'll proceed to the 
fourth Claſs of the containing Parts of the Hreaſt, 


which are called Membranous, viz, the Pleura and 


the Mediaſtinum. 
The Pl BUR is a Membrane, which lines the "of 
ſide of the Cavity of the Breaſt, and incloſes all the 
Parts contained therein, being of the ſame Figure and 
Extent as the Thorax itſelf, and of the ſame Subftance 
with the Peritonæum. 

It is very fine and thin, yet manifeſtly double; 
thickeſt about the Back, where it is faſtened to the 
Ligaments of-the Vertebre, from whence it takes its 
Riſe. *Tis likewiſe faſtened to the Periofteum of the 
Coſte, and the intercoſtal Muſeles, and after that is 
inſerted in the Inner and Fore-part of the Sternum. 

In the Middle of the Thorax it is doubled, which 

Duplicature forms what we call Mediaſtinum. (G)— 
It has ſeveral Holes, ſome of which lie above and af- 
ford a Paſſage to the great Artery, the Vena Cava, 
the Gullet, the Wind- pipe, and the Nerves of the 
eighth Pair; the others lie below for the Paſſage of 
the Vena Cava and the Gullet, 
The Pleura receives ſeveral Nerves Roch the Ver- 
tebræ of the Back, and from the eighth Pair, which 
renders the Wounds of that Part both dangerous and 
painful. It derives its Arteries from the intercoſtal and 
great Artery, and ſends its Veins to the me, 
Superior, and the Ægygos. 

The Uſe of the Pleura is to defend the Inſide of 

the Thorax, and render it ſmooth that the Lungs may 
not be hurt in their Motion. 
The MzpriasTINUum is a double Membrane; form- 
ed by a Duplicature of the Pleura; ſerving to divide 
the Thorax and the Lungs into two Parts; and to 
ſuſtain the Viſcera, and prevent their falling from 
one Side of the Thorax to the other. 

It proceeds from the Sternum;' and paſſing bunt 
down through the Middle of the Thorax to the Ver- 
tebræ, divides its Cavity into two.— It contains the 
Heart between its two Lamelle, and it affords a Paſ- 
ſage to the Vena Cava; the Qſophagus, and the ſto- 
machic Nerves.— The Membranes of the Mediaſti- 
num are finer and thinner than the Pleura, and have a 
little Fat.— It receives Branches of Veins and Arte- 
ries from the Mamillary and Diaphragmatic, particu- 
larly one called Mediaſtins na; its Nerves come from the 
Stomachic: It has alſo ſome ende, which 
open into the Thoracic Duck. | 

The Mediaſtinum divides the Thiras' longitudinally 
into two Parts; to the End that one Lode of the 
Lungs may officiate, if the other be hindered by a 
Wound on the other Side. - Sometimes there is 
Matter contaĩned betwixtics Membranes, immediately 
under the Sternum, which may- occaſion — 2 
ping of this Place. Th 
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PrRIcARDbIun (K) is a Membranous Cap- 
1 Pouch, which includes the Heart. . 
It conſiſts of a double Membrane; the inner ariſing 
from the Coats of the Veſſels of the Heart, and the 
outer from the Mediaſtinum. Its Figure reſembles 
that of the Heart Conoidal; and it embraces the 
Heart laxly, allowing Room for its Pulſation. 

It is connected either immediately, or by Veſiculæ, 
emitted from it to the Sternum, Back, Jugulum, and 
to the tendinous Parts of the * 

Its Uſe is ſuppoſed to be to defend the Heart; as 
likewiſe to contain a ſoft, ſerous Humour, which 
ſerves to lubricate, and moiſten the Heart, and pre- 
vent any Inflammation that might probably ariſe, from 
the dry Friction of the Heart, and its Capſula. But 
this latter Uſe is controverted ; for ſome take the Hu- 
mour found in it to be unnatural z and will have it 
forcibly ſeparated, by the convulſive Agonies ſuper- 
vening in the Articles of Death. In Effect, Anato- 
miſts are puzzled to find whence it ſhould come, or 
from what Veſſel it is ſecreted. 

Dr. Keil in his Treatiſe of Animal Secretion, ſhews 
that the Liquor in the Pericardium muſt be the moſt 
fluid of any ſeparated from the Blood, becauſe its 
Particles uniting firſt, will have the greateſt attractive 
Force, conſequently their Particles muſt be the moſt 
ſpherical, and moſt ſolid ; and therefore their Con- 
tact the leaſt of any, therefore the moſt fluid. 

In the Memoirs of the French Acadamy, M. de 
Mortal gives an Inſtance of a Pericardium, which be- 
ing opened, the A. n contained therein was found 
congealed into a Conſiſtence, fit to be cut with a 
Knife, and two ſquare Fingers thick about the 
Heart. | ; 

When the Pericardium is opened, we come in 
Sight of the Heart, the moſt conſiderable Part in 
Men. This Part is look'd upon as the firſt and 
laſt Principle of Life; for it no ſooner moves, than 
the Fætus begins to live; and the Ceſſation of its 
Motion, diſſolves the whole Machine. So that *tis 
juſtly called the firſt Thing that lives, and the laſt 
Thing that dies. | TOS: 

The HearT (L) is a muſculous Part of the ani- 
nal Body ſituate in the Thorax, wherein the Veins all 
terminate, and from which all the Arteries ariſe; 
and which by its alternate Contraction and Dilata- 
tion, is the chief Inſtrument of the Circulation of the 
Blood. | —_ £12 
The Figure of the Heart is a Cone, or Pyramid 
reverſed ; the upper and broader Point whereof, is 
called the Baſis; and the lower, the Cone, Apex, 
25 Point, which is turned a little towards the left 

Its Magnitude is indeterminate, and different in ſeve- 
ral Subjects, according to their reſpective Dimenſions. 
—lts ordinary Length is about ſix Inches, its Breadth, 
at the Baſis, four or five; and the whole Circum- 
ference fourteen, —lts Place is the Middle of the 
Thorax, between the two Lobes of the Lungs; and 
it is faſtened to the Mediaſtinun, and Pericardium, and 
ſupported by the great Blood · veſſels, to which alone it 
is immediately connected; being for the Conveniency 
of its Motion, diſengaged from any other impedi- 
ments. It is covered with a thin Membrane, which, 
about the Baſis, is guarded with Fat; and which 
is no other than the common Membrane of the 
Muſcles. F 24s Jo ns 

The Subſtance of the Heart is carnous, and re- 
ſembles that of other Muſcles, abating that it's harder, 
eſpecially at the Tip, and that its Motions are inyolun- 
tary.——lt conſiſts of two Sorts of fleſhy Fibres, viz. 
an outer, and an inner Sort, both of which have their 

Origin and Inſertion in the Baſs of the Heart. 

The outer Fibres deſcend from the Bafis,. in a ſpi- 
ral Line, moving from the Right to the Left, to- 
wards the Tip, where they caſt a Semi- circle; and 
re-aſcend in a ſpiral Line from the Left to the Right, 
towards the Baſis. The inner Fibres deſcend in a 
ſtrait Line, from the Bai ro the Tip, and then aſ- 
cend directly from the Tip to the Baſs, where they 
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terminate. The little fleſhy Columns of the Ven- 
tricles, are formed of theſe inner Fibres ; and in the 
Middle of theſe Fibres, the two Ventricles are ſeated ; 
the Orifice, and Valves of which, are made-by the 


Dilatation of their Tendons. | 


The Fibres of the Heart (L) appearing to be the 


ſame with thoſe of the other Muſcles, that Part, now, 


generally paſſes for a real Muſcle 3, though ſome think 
the Inference not over juſt, in as much as the Aorta 
has the ſame Claim to be reputed a Muſcle. | 

Some late Authors, upon conſidering the Structure 
and Poſition of the ſpiral Fibres, chuſe rather to 
make the Heart a double Mulcle, or two Muſcles 
tied together, In Effect, the two Ventricles, with 
their reſpective Auricles, are found two diſtinct Bo- 
dies, two Veſſels, or Cavities which may be ſeparated, 
and yet remain Veſſels ; the Septum, which was ſup- 
poſed to belong only to the Left, being now found 
to conſiſt of Fibres derived from them both. To 
ſay no more, the two Ventricles, according to Mr, 
Winſlow, are two ſeveral Muſcles, united together, 
not only by the Septum, but by ſeveral Plans of Fibres, 
ariſing from the exterior Baſe of the Heart, and meet- 
ing at the Apex, which entering the left Ventricle, 
line the Parietes, Sc. f | 

The Heart is covered with a Membrane (M) as 
well as all the other Muſcles of the Body ; and this 
Membrane ſticks ſo cloſe to the Fleſh, that *tis very 
hard to part em. We meet with a great deal of Fat 
underneath it, eſpecially about the Baſis of the Heart, 
for the Tip has not near ſo much. This Fat is of 
Uſe to moiſten the Heart, for tar its Motion ſhould 
over dry it. LE 


Sometimes we find the Tendons of the fleſhy Fibres 


of the Heart oſſified towards the upper Part of the 


Sepium, in human Bodies; and ſometimes there are 
Lumps of Fat in the Ventricle, ,with Caruncles, . and 
Hair, rendring em all over rough; but theſe In- 
ſtances are ſo rare, that they ſcarce deſerve our At- 
tention. ee _ 
The Nerves of the Heart come from a Plexus 
of the Paryagum, called by WiLL1s,: Plexus Car- 
diacus. Thoſe Nerves are fo ſmall, and fo hard to 
be traced, that a great many Anatomiſts have con- 
cluded, that the Heart has no Nerves 3 which Slen- 
derneſs proceeds, perhaps, from the little Occaſion 
the Heart has of animal Spirits to perform its. Motion, 
the Entry of the Blood being ſufficient for its Dila- 
tation, and Contraction ; and as for its Senſe, that re- 
quires. but few Spirits; for oy OW Agitation 
2 1 Heart, ſuperſedes the Uſe of an exquiſite 
(N). The two. Arteries of the Heart are called Ca- 
ronariz, becauſe. they gird its Bafts like a Crown.— 
They proceed from the great Artery, immediately 
upon its Egreſs from the Heart, and even before its 
Exit from the Pericardium.: So that here, the Heart, 
diſtributes; the firſt Portion of the Blood that is but 
Juſt perfected, in its Ventricles.——The Heart has, 
likewiſe, a Vein (called Coronaria) which climbs 
along its outer Part, and conſiſts of ſeveral Branches 
flowing from all the Parts of the Heart. This 
Vein repairs to the Cava, and there depoſites the 
ſuperfluous. Blood, imported by the Arieriæ Corona- 
riæ. The Heart is in like Manner provided with 
far ie Ductus, which diſembogue in the Thoracick 
U me 


The. Heart has two. great Cavities, called Vzx- 
TRICLES, ſomewhat unequal, the Right being larger, 
capable to contain two or three Ounces. of Blood, — 
They are divided by a fleſhy Partition, conſiſting of 
the fame. muſcular , Fibres, with the Partetes them- 
ſelves, and called the Bag the Figure whereof is 
concave, towards the left Ventricle, and convex to- 
wards the Right. There is no immediate Com- 
munication between the Ventricles; but for the Blood 
to paſs out of one into the other. 3 ; 

The Parietes, or Sides of theſe Ventricles, are of a 
Thickneſs and Strength very unequal ; the Left much 
excceding the Right, becauſe of its Office, which is 
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to force the Blood through all the Parts of the Body; 
whereas the Right drives it through the Lungs only, 
and is therein greatly aſſiſted by other Parts. The 
right Ventricle, in Effect, ſeems wholly intended to 
the Lungs; whence in Animals, who have no Lungs, 
we only find one Ventricle, which is the Left. 

In the Yentricles are little Muſcles (called Columnæ 
Carneæ, or Lacertali) derived from the Parietes, and 
connected by tendinous Extremities, to the Valves 
of the Heart. 

(OO) The Ventricles are capped each with an 
Auricle, which are Productions or membranous Ap- 
pendages made of a Duplicature of the Membranes 
of the Veſſels in which they are placed; the right 
Auricle being the Extremity of the Vena Cava, and 
the Left that of the Vena Palmonaria, ſo that they 
ſeem to make but one Body with theſe Veſſels. In 
Size they are Proportional to the Veſſels in which 
they are ſeated, and to the Ventricles of the Heart; 
for the right Auricle is larger than the Left, becauſe 
the Vena Cava is bigger than the Palmonaria, and the 
right Ventricle larger than the Left. If we take a 
narrow View of the Structure of theſe Auricles, well 
perceive all their Actions depend on the Motions of 
the Heart, for their Diaſtole is Cotemporary with the 
Heart's Syſtole, and ſo their Motions are Alterna- 
tives, 

The Auricles of the Heart receiving the Blood from 
the Veins ſerve for a Meaſure to the Heart, and to 
prevent Irruption of too great a Quantity, or the over- 
precipitant Courſe of the Blood into the Ventricles, 
which might fuffocate the Animal. Bat upon the 
Suppreſſion of a violent Paſſion, the Heart may ſo 
contract itſelf, that the Blood repulſed into the Au- 
ricles may break their Spring, and unbend them, fo 
as that they will gradually extend themſelves, purſu- 
ant to the following Obſervation. 

Captain Du Bouiſſon dying at Breſt in France, in 
the 42d Year of his Age, ſoon after his Return from 
Carthagena ; his Body was opened, and the right 
Auricle of the Heart was found as big as the Head of 
a new-born Child, and capable to contain a Pint and 
a half of Blood: Twas lined within with a bony and 
ſcaly Subſtance, which kept it always extended like a 
Foot. Ball. It ſeems the Captain had a very great 
Difficulty of breathing, a h and frequent Pulſe, 
and a continual Pulſation of the Heart, which was fo 
violent that it was obſervable under the Sternum. The 
Patient ſtill averr*d, that his Malady had commenced 
twelve or thirteen Years before, and was occaſioned 
by the Violence he did to himſelf in ſuppreſſing the 
firſt Motions of a great Paſſion, at which Time he 
was firſt attacked by the fore-mentioned Symptoms, 
that encreaſed ever after *cill the Day of his Death. 

The Uſe of the Heart, and its appendant Auricles, 
is to circulate the Blood through the whole Body : In 
Order to which, they have an alternate Motion of 
Contraction and Dilatation. By the Dilatation, 
called the Di As TOL E, their Cavity is opened, and 
their internal Dimenſions enlarged, to receive the re- 
fluent Blood from the Veins; and by their Contrac- 
tion, called the SyvSsTOLE, their Cavity is ſhrunk, 
and their Dimenſions leſſen'd, to expel the Blood 
again into the Arteries. It muſt be obſerved that 
theſe alternate Motions of the Heart and Auricles are 
oppoſite in Time to each other; the Auricles being 
dilated whilſt the Heart is contracted again; and 
contracted whilſt it is dilated to drive the Blood into 


It. | 

By means of the right Yentricle, the Blood is driven 
through the Pulmonary Vein, from which being re- 
ceived into the Pulmonary Artery, it is returned to 
the left Ventricle; from which, by the Aorta, it is 
diſtributed all over the reſt of the Body, and thence 
returned to the right Ventricle by the Vena Cava; fo 
making an entire Circulation through the whole 
The Principle of Motion in the Heart, or the 
Power from which its alternate Contraction and Di- 
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the late Phyſicians and Anatomiſts. 


. ed by the Ferment, or ſharp Remains of the 


latation arifes, has been greatly controverted among 


The Expulfion of the Blood out of the Ventricles 
argues a very conſiderable Motion in the Part. 
The motive Power, it is certain, muſt ſurmount the 
Reſiftance made to it; and according to Borelli's 
Computation, the Reſiſtance made to the Motion of 
the Blood through the Arteries, is equal to 180000 
Pounds, which therefore are to be removed by the 
Heart, or elſe the Circulation muſt ceaſe. Now 
whence comes the Machine of the Heart to have ſuch 
a Power? And after the Expulſion, what other Power 
is it that furmounts the former, and reftores its Part 
to the Dilatation, to produce a reciprocal Aftus ? 

Des Cartes allcdges, that in each Ventricle, there 
are ſome Remains of the Blood, which miſſing of an 
Exit, when the Heart waz contracted, turn four, and 
become a Ferment, qualified to ferment with the 
freſh Blood, juſt as Oil of Tartar does with Spirit of 
Vitriol; upon this Foundation he accounts for the 
Motion of the Heart in the following Manner. 

When a groſs Drop of Blood falls by its own 
Weight into either Ventricle, it preſently ſwells, and 
rarifies, becaute of its mixing with the Fermet.t it 
meets with. The Drop thus fermented taking up 
more Room in the Heatt than before, removes its Pa- 
rietes from one another, enlarges it and obliges the Point 
or Tip to approach to the Bar. At laſt when the 
Heart admits of no farther Dilatation, this Drop tend- 
ing ſtill to take up more Room, ſtorms the Sigmoides 
Valves, and repairs to the Arteries — But when its 
Ebullition ceaſes, and the Blood thus rarified has loſt 
its great Motion, as being condenfated ; the Heart 
by Virtue of its Elaſtick Spring lengthens itſelf, and 
removes its Point from the Bafis ; upon which a freſh 
Drop of Blood repairing to each Ventricle, becauſe 
nothing then ſhuts the Tricuſpides Valves, is ferment- 

re- 
ceeding Blood ; and after ſeparating the Walls of ihe 
Ventricles, paſſes into the Arteries as above. 

Some believe this Hypothefis contrary to Reaſon. 
1. Becauſe they pretend that it cannot be accounted 
for the firſt Origin of that Ferment. 2. They aſk 
(fince the ſharp e are the only Cauſe of the 
Fermentation of the freſh Blood) what cauſes a Fer- 
mentation in the firſt Moment of Circulation; fince 
there can be no four Blood in the Heart, antecedently 
to the firſt Drop that repairs thither.—— To alledge, 
ſay they, that Nature forms the firſt Ferment, is to 
explain one Difficulty by another. But even ſup- 
poſing (fay they again) fuch a Ferment to be there, 
how can we conceive that it always continues in the 
Ventricles? Why does not it accompany the Blood in 
its Egreſs ſome Time or other; which would be 
enough to interrupt the Courſe of Circulation ? As 
for the Plea that the Egreſs of the Ferment is imma- 
terial, becauſe the Blood that remains acquires a Sour- 
nefs ſufficient to produce the fame Effect; this, ſay 
they, is ſcarce credible z; for whenever we find a 
Tormentation, we find likewiſe that the Liquors muſt 
continue for ſome Time in one Place, in order to 
compaſs it; and that it is not to be ſuppoſed, that the 
Blood remaining in the Heart, can in ſo ſmall a Com- 
paſs of Time, be qualified to cauſe ſuch a great Effer- 
veſcence ; for *tis no ſooner in than its Exit enſues. 

Upon this Account 'tis more probable that the Pul- 
ſation of the Heart is owing to the animal Spirits ; 
for if you cut or tie a Ligature upon the intercoſtal 
Nerve, and the eighth Pair, it ceaſes in the Space of 
twenty-four Hours; and indeed it would not conti- 
nue ſo long, if it were not for the Spirits imported by 
the vertebral Branches, which are joined to the in- 
tercoſtal. This Pulſation depends likewiſe on the 
Blood; for if you tie a Ligature upon the Veſſels, 
the Vena Cava for Inſtance, the Pulſation ceaſes, and 
recommences when the Ligature is taken off, —— The 
Recommencement is owing, to the Heat of the Blood. 

In fine this Motion is owing to the Weight of the 
Blood; for the Heart being without an Antagoniſt 

Muſcle, 
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Muſcle, would never dilate itſelf after Contraction, 
if the Weight and Impetuoſity of the Blood, was not 
to force it to a Dilatation; for we ſee in moribund 
Animals, that five Pulſations of the Vena Cava anſwer 
only to one of the right Auricle, and two of the Au- 
ricles correſpond to one of the Heart, which in hu- 
man Bodies is in ſome Meaſure promoted by the Mo- 
tion of the Midriff, the Point of the Pericardium be- 
ing faſtened to it. 

To ſhew how, and in what Manner this Motion is 
compaſſed, let's conſider this double Spiral formed by 
the Fibres of the Heart, and how theſe Fibres croſs 
one another upon the inner Surface of the Ventricles.— 
Upon a due Conſideration, we ſhall have the Pleaſure 
to conceive, that as often as theſe Fibres act, they en- 


deavour, by all their Parts, to deſcribe a ſtrait Line, the 


Conſequence thereof is, that the Spiral muſt be ſhorten- 
ed, and tend to the Form of a double Ring, ſo that 
the Middle of the Heart will be enlarged, and its 
Tip approach to the B, in Order to make an ex- 
act and forcible Expreſſion of what is contained in 
the YVentricles ; now this is what we call Syſtole, in 
which the Heart beats againſt our left Breaſt. 
But when the Fibres unbind, they tend to diſengage 
themſelves, and to re- aſſume their firſt natural State; 
being aſſiſted therein by the Impulſe and Weight of 
the Blood flowing from the Veins, and 8 Motion 
of the Midriff, which draws the Tip of the Heart to- 
wards it, ſo that the Ileart is lengthened, and the 
Blood fills the Ventricles ; this we call Diaftole. 

We mult obferve farther that the Auricles of the 


Heart have, like wiſe, their Diaſtole and Syſtale, but 


different from thoſe of the Heart; for when the Au- 
ricles empty themſelves, the Heart fills, and as often 
as the Hcart ſqueezes the Blood out of its Ventricles, 
the Auricles ſwell. The Occaſion of this Difference 
is, that the Auricles are the Ciſterns of the Heart. 
The Blood flowing from the Veins is firſt conveyed 
into the Cavities of the Auricles, and does not repair 
to the Heart 'till the Tricuſpides Valves give Way, 
and that happens juſt when the Heart is emptied. — 
Further, the Paſſage, through which the Auricles 
empty themſelves, is much more conſiderable than 
that which fills them; and 'tis plain, that even this 
would give them Time to contract themſelves, tho? 
their muſcular Fibres were inactive. 

At the Bafis of the Heart we meet with four large 
Veſſels, viz. the Vena Cava, the Arteria Pulmonaris, 
the Vena Pulmonaris, and the Aorta; of which the 
two former are inſerted in the right Ventricle, and 
the other two in the Left. 

(S) The Vena Cava is the Biggeſt of all the 
four Veſſels, and terminates in the left Ventricle of 
the Heart, to which it is knit ſo faſt, that it cannot 
be ſeparated. It opens into that Ventricle by a 


wide Mouth, and pours into it the Blood that it has 


received from the ſeveral Branches of Veins' 
Its Membrane, which is thin every where elſe, is very 
thick and full of fleſhy Fibres at its Mouth; and 
that prevents its being rent by the continual Motion 
of the Heart, as well as its being over-extended by 
the large Quantity of Blood, which repairs to it from 
all Parts. Thefe fleſhy Fibres ſerve likewiſe to 
render the Vein capable of ſome Contraction, in 
Order to forward the Blood to the Ventricle. 
(T) The three triangular and membranous Var ves, 
called Tricuſpides, are placed at the Mouth of the 
Cava. They are formed of a Dilatation of the 
Tendons of the Muſcles, of which the Heart conſiſts. 
hey open from without inwards ; and are ſo 
diſpoſed as to favour the Paſſage of the Blood from 
the Cava to the Heart, and oppole its Retreat. 

The Vena Cava ſerves to receive the Blood from 
the Branches of the Veins, repairing to it from all 
the Parts of the Body, and to pour it into the Cavity 
of the Auricle, from which, as from a Meaſure, it 
falls into the right Ventricle of the Heart. 

The Arteria Pulmonaris, or Vena Arterioſa, riſes 
from the right Ventricle of the Heart, bur its Mouth 
is leſs than that of the Cava,— This Artery is divided 
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into two great Branches, which, after a Subdiviſion 
into ſeveral ſmall Shoots, are diſperſed upon the 
Right and Left, through the whole Subſtance of the 
Lungs. The three Valves (called Sigmoides from 
their Reſemblance to the Greek Sigma) are placed at 
the Entrance of the Arteria Pulmonar is. Theſe 
Valves are little Membranes, ſeated by one another in 
a different Manner from thoſe of the Cava: for they 
open from within oatwards, to afford a Paſſage for 
the Blood from the right Ventricle -into the Artery, 
and oppoſe its Retreat. 

The Arteria Pulmonaris ſerves to receive the Blood 
from the right Ventricle of the Heart, and diſperſe it 
in the Subſtance of the Lungs, 

(X) The Vena PuLmonaris, or Arteria Venoſa, 
proceeds from the Lungs by an lafinity of ſmall 
Shoots, which, after uniting into one Trunk, march 
out of the Subſtance of the Lungs, and empty them- 
ſelves into the left Ventricle of the Heart. 

At the Entrance of this Vein are placed two Valve: 
(called Mitrales, from their Reſemblance to a Bi- 
ſhop's Mitre) their Situation is like that of the Tricuſ- 
Pides, ſor they open from without inwards, to favour 
the Blood's Entry into the leſt Ventricle, and oppoſe its 
Return to the Veins. The Capillary Branches of 
the Vena Pulmoneris, being diſperſed through the 
Subſtance of the Lungs, takes up the Blood imported 
by the Arteria Pulmonaris, and convey it to the left 
Auricle of the Heart. — Together with the Blood 
this Vein imports likewiſe, the ſubtileſt Parts of the 
Air, which paſs from the Extremity of the Trachea 
into its Trunk. 

(Y) The GREAT ART ER, called Aorta, is the 
Trunk and Source of all the other Arteries of the 
Body, thoſe of the Lungs excepted, which are the 
Branches of the Artery of the right Ventricle.— It has 
ſeveral hard and thick Coats.— It proceeds from the 
left Ventricle of the Heart, at which Part it ſeems to 
be cartilaginous, being thereby kept always open, 
and ready to receive the Blood which flows with great 
Impetuoſity from the Ventricle. 

(Z) The Head of the Aorta is provided with three 
Valves, or membranous Appendages.— They look 
from within outwards, in Order to let the Blood 
paſs from the left Ventricle to the Horta; and pre- 
vent its Reflux from the Horta to the Ventricle. 

The Azria diftributes the Blood, that flows into it 
from the Heart, to all the Parts of the Body, which 
is effuſed in the following Manner. 

The Blood ſallying out with an impetuous Force 
ſrom the left Ventricle, is thrown into the Aorta by 
the Contraction of the Heart. The ſubtileſt Part of 
this Blood mounts upwards through the upper Trunk 
of the Aorta, and is diftributed into the Arms by the 
Axillary Arteries, and into the Head by the Arteriæ 
Carotides, and Cervicales.— On the other Hand the 
coarſer Sort of Blood falls downwards through the 
lower Branch of the ſame Artery ; and is diſperſed to 
all the Parts that lie below the Heart, by the Arteries 
called Celiack, Meſenterick, Emulgent, Spermatick, 
lliack, and an Infinity of other Branches. 

In this Circulation the ſeveral Liquors contained in 
the Maſs of the Blood, are ſeparated from it in ſeveral 
Parts, by Virtue of the Configuration of the Pores of the 
Parts through which it paſſes, vis. The Animal Fuice 
is ſeparated in the Brain; the Secretion of the Saliva is 
performed in the Parotides, and the Glands of the 
Jaws ; that of the acid Liquor in the Glands of the 
Zſopbagus, and the Stomach z the Pancreatick Juice 
in the Paxcreas, or Sweet: Bread ; the Choler in the 
Liver; the Urine in the Kidneys ; the Seed in the 
Teſticles; the Milk in the Breaſts, and ſeveral other 
Liquors in an Infinity of other Parts, 

The Blood being conveyed by the two Trunks of 
the Aorta, to all the Parts of the Body, both above 
and below, marches out of the Extremities of the 


capillary Arteries, in order to nouriſh the Parts: And 


for as much as the whole Maſs thus extravaſated, is 

not quite conſumed, the Surpluſage re- enters the Ori- 

fices of the capillary Veins, by the Impulſe 1 the 
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freſh Blood, which ouzes without Intermiſſion from 
the little Arteries, and obliges its Fore-runners to re- 
turn thro? the ſmall Veins to thoſe of a larger Size; by 
which means the Blood ſent to the Head, returns by 
the jugular Veins, and that to the Arms by the Axilla- 
ry, and both theſe terminate in the Subclavian, which 
leads to the upper Trunk of the Cava, and ſo to the 
Heart: In like Manner, the Blood diſpenſed to the 
lower Parts, returns to the Heart by the lliack, and all 
the other Veins of the Abdomen, which unload in the 
lower and aſcending Trunk of 'the Cava, and with 
joint Forces falls into the right Auricle z where the 
Diſpoſition of the Tricuſpides Valves, and the Con- 
traction of the Heart, tarward it to the Zrieria Pul- 
monaris. ; 

The Arteria Pulmonaris having, received the Blood, 
conveys it to the Lungs, and diſperſes it through 


their whole Subſtance, trom whence being accompa- 


nied with the ſubtileſt Part of the Air that joins it 
from the Extremities of the Trachæ, it paſſes to the 
Branches of the Vena Pulmonaria, from thence to the 
left Auricle of the Heart, and ſo it enters the Ven- 
tricle of that Side. In that Part the Diſpoſition 
of the Valves prevents its Reflux; upon which, by 
the Contraction of the Heart, it flies out impetuouſly 
into the great Artery, and this Artery diſpenſes it to 
all the Parts of the Body. From all theſe Parts it 
returns by the capillary Veins, to the great ones, and 
from thence to the upper and lower Trunk of the 
Cava, in Order to renew the inceſſant Circulation, 
the Ceſſation of which, for one Moment, would put 
a Period to the animal Life. 

Mr. Rohaul; ſuppoſes that it is very eaſy to diſcover, 
by the Pulſation of the Heart, in what Space of Time, 
the Circulation of the Blood can be accompliſhed. — 
He preſuppoſes, that a certain Quantity of Blood en- 
ters the Aorta, at each Pulſation of the Heart, which 
he believes cannot be leſs than a Drachm. This pre- 
ſuppoſed, he begins his Calculation thus. 
Hle finds by his Pulſe, that there happen, ſixty- 
four Pulſations of his Heart, in the Space of a Mi- 
nute z . whence it follows, that his Heart beat 3840 
Times in the Space of an Hour, and conſequently, that 
92160 Drachms, or 11520 Ounces, or 720 Pounds 
of Blood, paſs every Day through the Heart; fo that 
if it could be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that there is fo 
much Blood in a human Body, there would be in 
twenty-four Hours, but one Circulation of the 
whole Maſs of Blood: But as in Mr. Rohault's Opi- 
nion, there is ſcarce more than ten Pounds of Blood 
in a human Body, He believes that the whole Maſs 

ſſes 702 Times through the Heart in twenty-four 
How: and conſequently, there happens three Cir- 
culations of the whole Blood in the Space of an 
Hour, 

In a Fælus, the Apparatus for Circulation is ſome- 
what different from that above deſcribed. — The 
Septum which ſeparates the two Auricles of the Heart, 
is pierced through with an Aperture, called the Fo- 
ramen Ovale; and the Trunk of the Pulmonary Ar- 
tery, a little after it has left the Heart, ſends out a 
Tube in the deſcending Aorta, called the Communi- 
cating Canal. 

The Fætus being born, the Foramen Ovale cloſes, 
by Degrees, and the Canal of Communication dries 
up, and becomes a ſimple Ligament. 

This Mechaniſm once known, it is eaſy to per- 
ceive its Uſe.— For, while the Fs is incloſed in 
the Uterus, it receives no Air but that little, furniſh- 
ed by the umbilical Vein : Its Lungs therefore can- 
not ſwell and ſubſide as they do after the Birth, and 
after the free Admiſſion of the Air. They continue 
almoſt at Reſt and without any Motion; their Veſſels 
are, as it were full of themſelves, and do not allow 
3 to circulate either in Abundance, or with 

2. | 

Nature therefore has excuſed the Lungs from the 
Paſſage of the greateſt Part of the Blood; and bas 


_ contrived the Foramen Ovale, by which Part of the 


Blood of the Vena Cava, received into the right Au- 
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ricle, paſſes into the left Auricle, as the Mouth of 
the Pulmonary Veins; and by this Means is found 
as far in its Journey, as if it had paſſed the Lungs. 

But this is not all ; for the Blood of the Cava, 
which miſſing the Foramen Ovale, paſſes from the 
right Auricle, into the right Ventricle; being till in 
too great Quantity to paſs by the Lungs, whither it is 
driven through the Pulmonary Artery ; the commu- 
nicant Canal intercepts Part of ic in the Way, and 
pours it immediately into the deſcending Aorta. 

This is the Doctrine of Harvey, Lower, and moſt 
other Anatomiſts. But M. Mery, of the Royal A- 
cademy, has made an Innovation in it. e 

He aſſigns another Ule for the Foramen Ovale; 
and maintains that the whole Maſs of Blood, brought 
from the Cava to the right Ventricle, paſſes, as in 
Adults, into the Pulmonary Artery, whence Part of 
it is conveyed by the communicant Canal, into the 
Aorta; and the reſt brought from the Lungs by the 
Pulmonary Veins into the left Auricle, where it is 
divided into two Parts, the one paſſing through the 
Foramen Ovale, into the right Ventricle, without cir- 
culating thro' the Aorta, and the reſt of the Body; 
the other Part puſhed, as in Adults, by the Contrac- 
tion of the left Ventricle, into the Aorta, and the 
whole Body of the Fætus. 

Mr. Du Verney aſſerts, on the contrary, that the 
Foramen Ovale, has a Valve ſo diſpoſed, as to be 
opened by the Blood driving into the right Ventricle, 
but ſhut the more firmly, by its puſhing into the 
Left, Mr. Mery denies the Exiſtence of any ſuch 
Valve. | 

According to the common Opinion, the Horta re- 
ceiving more Blood than the Pulmonary, ſhould be 
bigger. According to the Opinion of Mr, Mery, 
the Pulmonary Artery ſhould be the biggeſt, as being 
eſteemed to receive a larger Quantity of Blood, 

Therefore, to judge of the two Syſtems; it 
ſhould ſeem there needed nothing, but to determine 
which of the two Veſſels were the biggeſt in the 
Fetus. 

Mr. Mery always found the Pulmonary Artery half 
as big again as the Aorta; and, on the other Hand, 
Mr. Tauvry, who ſeconded Mr. Du YVerney, produces 
Caſes, where the Pulmonary is leſs than the Aorta. 
The Facts on both Sides was examined by the French 
Royal Academy. 

Mr. Tauvry adds, that though the Pulmonary Ar- 
tery ſhould be greater than the Aorta, yet this does 
not prove, that more Blood paſſes the firſt, than the 
ſecond; ſince it may be accounted for, from the 
Blood's preſſing more flowly towards the Lungs, 
which it finds ſome Difficulty to penetrate, and ac- 
cordingly ſwells and is driven back. 

Mr. Littre, upon diſſecting an Adult, in whom 
the Foramen Ovale was (till open, and meaſuring the 
Capacities of the Veſſel on each Side, declares for 
Mr. Mery. 

For the Source of the Circulation in the Fætus, A- 
natomiſts are again divided. The popular Opinion 
is, that during Geſtation, the Arteries of the Uerus 
convey their Blood into the Placenta, which is nou- 
riſhed by it, and the Surplus conveyed into the Root 
of the umbilical Vein, which makes Part of the 
Navel]-ſtring : Thence it is carried to the Liver of the 
Fetus, where it enters the Vena Cava, and is thence 
conveyed to the right Ventricle of the Heart, and 
diſtributed as before. 

Again, the Blood brought from the Iliac Arteries 
of the Fztus, enters the Navel-ſtring, by the umbi- 
lical Arteries; thence paſſes into the Placenta, where 
it is reſumed by the Veins of the Uerus, which carry 
it back again to the Mother ; and perhaps alſo, by 
the Roots of the umbilical Veins, which mix it afreſh 
with the Blood of the Mother. | 

Therefore, according to this Syſtem, it is the 
Blood of the Mother that ſupplies the Child, which 
is here only regarded as a diſtinct Member, or Part 
of her Frame. 

The Beating of her Heart ſends it a Portion or or 
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Blood; and ſo much of the Impulſe is preſerved, as 
ſuffices to maintain that languid Circulation, which a 
Fetus enjoys: And in all Probability, gives that 
feeble Pulſation obſerved in the Heart. 

Other Anatomiſts maintain, that the Fz!us is only 
ſupplied with Chyle, from the Glands of the Uterus ; 
which is further elaborated, and turned into Blood, in 
the Veſſels of the Fætus; and circulates therein, with- 
out any further Communication with the Mother,— 
Theſe allow of no reciprocal Circulation, excepting 
between the Placenta and the Fztus. 

But the former Opinion is beſt ſupported ; for the 
Placenta being ſeparated from the Uterus, during the 
Time of Geſtation, neither yields any Chyle, nor 
any Thing but Blood. 

The Circulation of the Blood has been generally 
allowed to have been firſt diſcovered in England, 
in the Year 1628, by the celebrated Dr. Harvey, 
though there are ſeveral Authors who diſpute it with 
him, 

Janſſon of Almoloveen, in a Treatiſe of New In- 
ventions, printed in 1684, quotes ſeveral Paſſages 
from Hippocrates, to prove that the Circulation was 
known to him.—Wallzus Epiſt. ad Barthol. pretends 
it was known not only to Hippocrates, but alſo to 
Plato and Ariſtotle. —lIt is added, that the Chineſe 
Phyſicians taught it 400 Years c're it was ſpoke of 
in Europe. 

Some go back as far as Solomon, and imagine they 
ſee ſome Traces of it in the Ecclefiaſtes, Chap. xii. 
Bern. Genga in an Italian Treatiſe of Anatomy, quotes 
ſeveral Paſſages from Realdus Columbus and And. Cæ- 
ſalpinus, whereby he endeavours to prove that they 
admitted a Circutation long enough before Harvey. 

He adds, that Fra. Paolo Sarpi the famous Vene- 

tian, from a Conſideration of the Structure of the 
Valves of the Veins, and other Experiments, con- 
cluded a Circulation, 
Leonicenus adds, that Fra. Paolo durſt not make 
known his Diſcovery for fear of the Inquiſition z that 
he therefore only communicated the Secret to Fabius 
ab Aguapendente; who, after his Death, depoſited the 
Book he had compoſed on it in the Library of Sz. 
Mark, where it lay hid a long time, till Aquapen- 
dente diſcovered the Secret to Harvey, who then 
ſtudied under him at Padua; and who, upon his 
Return to England, a Country of Liberty, publiſh'd 
it os his own, —But much of this is Fable. Sir George 
Ent has ſhewn, that Father Paul received the firſt 
Notice of the Circulation of the Bloed from Har- 
vey's Book on the Subject, which was carried to Ve- 
nice by the Ambaſſador of the Repulick at the Court 
of England, who ſhew'd it to Father Paul, by whom 
ſome Extrafts were made from it, which coming 
afterwards into the Hands of his Heirs, gave Riſe to 
an Opinion in ſeveral Perſons that he was the Author 
of the Papers, and the Inventor. 

The Luncs (AA) which are the next Part we 
are to obſerve in the Thorax, are nothing elſe bur a 
Collection of little membranous Veſicles heaped one 
above another, and interlaced with Branches of Ar- 
teries and Veins. | 

(BB) Thoſe Bladders are formed of the Extremi- 
ties of the inner Coat of the Trachea, or Wind- 
Pipe, and all wrapt up in a Membrane. Their out- 
ſide is convex, and raiſed upon the Sides where they 
touch the Ribs, but their Inſide is concave, where 
s they can embrace the Heart with greater Fa- 
cility. | 

The Lungs are connected above to the Fauces by 
means of the Trachea ; and below to the Vertebræ 
of the Thorax ; and to the Sternum and Diaphragma 
by means of the Pleura, to which they ſometimes ad- 
here, even from the firſt Conformation of thoſe Parts, 
which Adheſion is more uſeful than pernicious, not 
only becauſe the Lungs being obliged to follow the 

Dilatation of the Thorax, do it more eaſily when 
they are thus faſtened ; but likewiſe becauſe by this 
means they do not preſs ſo much upon the Heart, 

(CC) They are divided into two great Lobes by 
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the Mediaſtinum, and thoſe again ſubdivided into 
ſeveral other Lobes or Lobules; the Right ſometimes 
into three or four, by means of ſome Fiſfures running 
from the fore to the back Edge.—The great Lobes, 
when inflated, reſemble each of them a Horſe's Hoof 
in Figure, but together they are like an Ox's in- 
verted. | 

The whole Subſtance of the Lungs is covered with 
a common Membrane, which is diviſible into two 
Coats; the outer, thin, ſmooth, and nervous; the 
inner, ſomewhat thicker and rougher, conſiſting 
moſtly of the Extremities of Veſſels and Veſicles, 
thro* the Impreſſion of which it is pitted, and re- 
ſembles in ſome meaſure a Honey-comb. 

The Veſſels of the Lungs are the Bronchia, the 
Pulmonary and Bronchial Arteries and Veins, Nerves 
and Lymphaticks.—Of theſe Veſſels ſome are proper, 
and ſome common; the common are the Bronchia, 
the Pulmonary Artery and Vein, the Nerves and 
Lymphaticks; the proper are the Bronchial Artery 
and Vein. 

(Aa) Dr. Willis and Mr. Dionis afcribe to the 
Lungs a great Number of Nerves from the Par 
vagum, Which are diſperſed all over its Subſtance, 
and embrace the aerious and ſanguiferous Veſſels. 
He alſo aſſerts, that the Veſculæ have muſculous 
Fibres, to enable them to exerce a greater contra- 
tive Force in Expiration, though others deny ſuch 
Fibres. | | 

Diemerbroeck obſerves, that the Veſicles admit not 
only of Air, but alſo of other groſſer Matters; and 
inſtances two aſthmatick Perſons which he opened ; 
the one. a Stone-cutter, the Yeficuls of whoſe Lungs 
were ſo ſtuffed with Duſt, that in cutting, his Knife 
went as if thro* a Heap of Sand; and the other a 
Feather-Driver, in whom the Veſſels were full of 
the fine Duſt, or Down of Feather.—— Si credere 
fas eſt. 

(EF) Before we inquire into the Uſe of the Lungs, 
it is not improper to obſerve, that the Trachæa, 
or Wind-pipe, is a Paſſage which reaches from the 
Mouth to the Lungs.—Tis placed upon the CE/o- 
phagus, or Gullet, which it accompanies to the fourth 
Vertebra of the Breaſt, and there ſplits into two 
Branches which enter the Lungs, one on each ſide. 
Theſe Branches are afterwards divided into as many 
Twigs as there are Lobes; and the Twigs are again 
ſubdivided into a Number of ſmaller Shoots, anſwer- 
able to that of the Lobules in each Lobe; ſo that all 
the ſmall Veſicles in each little Lobule are furniſh'd 
with Branches. 

The Branches of the Artery, and Pulmonary Vein, 
are conſtant Companions of thoſe of the Trachza, © 
and they jointly terminate in the Lobes and Lobules ; 
ſo that we may juſtly apprehend, that each Lobule 
being compoſed of ſeveral little round Veſicles, is a 
ſort of little Lungs; juſt as every ſmall Cluſter of 
Grapes, is a little Bunch, 

The conſtituent Parts of the Trachea are ſeveral 
Cartilages, Ligaments, and two Membranes.—The 
Cartilages are ſemicircular before, and upon the Sides 
they are hard, and ſometimes oflified ; but their 
backſide is membranous, which give them the Form 
of an Half Moon. They are ranged one above 
another, and grow ſmaller as they approach to the 
Lungs. They are ſo contrived, that by entering into 
one another, like the Scales of a Crab's Tail, they 
lengthen themſelves in Inſpiration, and ſhorten in 
Expiration and Expectoration. 1203 

They are all faſtened to one another by Liga - 


ments which run between them, and which ſome have 


miſtaken for Muſcles. | ht 
The Trachea has two Membranes; a very ſtrong 
outer one which ties the Cartilages together, and hin- 
ders their Dilatation; and the inner Membrane, which 
is but a Continuation of the Palate of the Mouth, 
and ſerves to line its Inſide in the Larynx, or En- 
trance of the, Trachea ; this Coat is very thick, in- 
different in the Middle, and very thin in the Branches 
inſerted in the * Senſe is ſo * 
5 that 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 


that it can ſuffer nothing; for when any Portion of 
Food, or Drink, falls into its Cavity, we never ceaſe 
coughing till we have diſlodged it again.— Tis 
liquored over with a Fat Humour that keeps it al- 
ways ſupple, in order to form the Voice, and prevent 
its being dry*d or injured by the ſharp and fuliginous 
Excrements that paſs through the Wind-pipe. The 
Abundance of this Humour cauſes a Hoarſeneſs; but 
its exceſlive Redundancy occaſions the Loſs of one's 
Voice, which retrieves fo ſoon as the Humour is con- 
ſumed. W | 

The Trachea receives Branches of Nerves, from 
the recurrent Branches of the eighth Pair; Arteries 
from the Caretides; and its Veins unload in the ex- 
ternal Jugulares. Its Nerves being diſperſed through 
its whole inner Membrane, cauſe its exquiſite Senſe. 

The Trachza, and its Broncbia ſerve to conduct 
the Air into the Lungs, in the Inſpiration, and to 
return it again in the Time of Expiration. © 

The InsSp1RxAT10N is the Ingreſs of the Air, en- 
ſuing upon the Dilatation of the Thorax, and the 
Lungs; and the Expiration, the Egreſs of the Air; 
together with a vaporous Lympha, procured: by the 
Contraction of the ſame Parts. 

This Ingreſs or Admiſſion of the Air depends im- 
mediately on its Springs, or Elaſticity, at the Time 
when the Cavity of the Breaſt is enlarged, by the 
Elevation of the Thorax and Abdomen, and particu- 
larly by the Motion of the Diaphragm downwards: 
So that the Air does not enter the Lungs, becauſe 
they are dilated ; but thoſe dilate becauſe the Air en- 
ters within them, Nor 1s it the Dilatation of the 
Breaſt which draws in the Air, as is commonly 
thought, but an actual Intruſion of the Air into the 
Lungs. 

ExPp1RAaT1ioN is performed by a Contraction of 
the Cavity of the Breaſt, and the Parts employed in 
the Inſpiration, re-aſſuming their firſt Station. 


Inſpiration, and Expiration, form together, what 


we call Reſpiration. 

But for a clearer Explanation of this Subject, and 
of the Manner wherein Reſpiration is perform'd, we 
muſt obſerve, that the Lungs, when ſuſpended in 
the open Air, by the contractive Power of the muſ- 
cular Fibres which tie together the ſquamous Parts, 
the Bronchia are reduced to leſs Space, than they 
poſſeſſed, while in the Cavity of the Thorax; and when 
thus contracted, if a Quantity of new Air be injected 
through the Glottis; they again become diſtended, ſo 
as to poſſeſs an equal, nay, a greater Space, than 
that aſſigned them in the Thorax. 

Hence it appears, that the Lungs, by their pro- 
per Force, arc always endeavouring to contract them- 
ſelves into leſs Compals than they poſſeſs when in- 
cloſed in_the Thorax; and that therefore they are al- 
ways in a State of violent Dilatation, while the Man 
lives — For the Air that encompaſſes them in the 
Thorax, ſhut up betwixt their external Membrane, 
and the Pleura, is not of equal Denſity with common 
Air. 

In Effect, the Ingreſs of the Air, through the Glot- 
tis, into the Lungs, is always free; but that on the 
Outſide, wherewith they are compreſſed, is impeded 
by the Diaphragm, ſo as it cannot enter the Thorax in 
a Quantity ſufficient to make an Equilibrium. 

Since then in [nſpiration, the Air enters the Lungs 
in greater Quantity than it was before; it will dilate 
them more, and overcome their natural Force. 
The Lungs therefore are wholly paſſive in the Mat- 
ter: What it is that acts muſt be learnt from the Pbæ- 
nomena. 

1. Then it is obſerved, that in Inſpiration, the nine 
upper Ribs, articulated to the Vertebræ, and the 
Sternum, riſe archwile towards the Clavicles; and the 
three lower are turned downwards; and the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth are drawn inwards, 2, That the 
Abdomen is dilated. And, 3. The Thorax enlarged. 
4. The Diaphragm is brought from its Convex, and 
ſinuous Poſition to a flat Figure. | 

Now as thele are the only viſible Actions in Inſpi- 
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is that of Dr. Hook, who after hanging a Dog, cut 
away the Ribs, Diaphragm, and Pericardium, and 


ration, the Cauſe of the Operation muſt be referred 
to them; or rather to the Muſcles of theſe Parts, 
which are the Intercoſtal, the Subclavian, Ge. 
The Capacity of the Thorax, being enlarged by the 
Action of theſe Muſcles on the Ribs, Sc. a Space is 
left between the Pleura and the Surface of the Lungs; 
ſo that the Air entring the Glottis, inflates them till 
ſuch Times, as they become contiguous to the Pleura 
and Diaphragm.——In this Caſe now the Air preſſes 
the Lungs. as much as the Thorax reſiſts them; and 
hence the Lungs become at reſt ; the Blood paſſes leſs 
freely, and is forced in leſs Quantity into the left Ven- 
tricle of the. Heart, and ſo leſs comes into the Cere- 
Bellum, and its Nerves, and the arterial Blood acts 
leſs on the intercoſtal Muſcles, and Diaphragm. 
The Cauſes, therefore, which at firſt dilated the 
Thorax, grow weaker ;; conſequently the Ribs become 
depreſſed, the diſtended Fibres of the Muſcles of the 
Abdomen, reſtore themſelves, the Viſcera thruft the 
Diaphragm up again into the Thorax, the Space 
whereof being thus contracted, the Air is drove gut 
of the Lungs; and thus is Expiration” performed. 
Immetliately the Blood being quickened in its Mo- 
tion, begins to flow ſtronger, and more plentifully 
to the Cerebellum and Muſcles; and thus the Cauſes 
of the Contraction of the Intercoſtals, and Diaphragm 
being renewed, Inſpiration is repeated. Such is 
the true, iminediate, adequate Manner of vital Re- 
ſpiration. OF ERS | 
The Uſes and Effects of ResPpiraTION are great- 
ly diſputed among Anatomiſts. Boerhaave takes the 
principal Uſes thereof to be the farther Preparation 
of the Chyle, its more accurate Mixture with the 
Blood, and its Converſion into a nutricious Juice pro- 
per to repair the Decays of the Body, h 
HBorelli takes the great Uſe of Reſpiration, to be 
the Admiſſion, and Mixture of Air with the Blood, 
in the Lungs, in order to form thoſe Elaftick Glo- 
bules it cdnſiſts of; to give it its red florid Colour: 
and to prepare it for many of the Uſes of the ani- 
mal Economy: But how ſuch Admiſſion ſhould be 
effected is hard to ſay. lt is impoſſible it ſhould be 
done in the Pulmonary Arteries; nor can it be proved 
in the Pulmonary Veins. In Effet, ſuch Commu- 
nication muſt be hindered and obſtructed by the Air 
diſtending the Veſicles, and compreſſing the Veins in 
Inſpiration ; and by the ſlimy Humour that lubricates 
the Membrane lining the Inſide of the Trachæa; add 
to this the difficult Paſſage of Air through ſuch ſmall 
Pores as will admit Water; and the ill Effect Air or- 


dinarily has, when admitted into Blood, 47) 
Other Authc-'s, as Sylvius, Etmuller, &c. take th 
great; Uſe of Reſpiration, to be by the Neighbourhood 
of the cold, nitrous Air, to cool the Blood coming 
reeking hot' out of the right Ventricle of the Heart, 
through the Lungs; and to act as a Refrigeratory. 
Mayow and others, aſſert one grand Uſe of Reſpi- 
ration to be, to'throw off the diaet Vapours of 
the Blood along with the expelled Air; and for In- 
ſpiration, he aſſerts, that it conveys a nitro-aerial Fer- 
ment to the Blood, to which the animal Spirits, and 
all muſcular Motions are owing. | | 
But Dr. Thurſtow rejects all theſe, from being 
principal Uſes of Reſpiration, which he ſhews'to be, 
to move or paſs the Blood, from the right 'to the 
left Ventricle of the Heart, and ſo to effect the Cir- 
culation. . 4 „ 611! 
He inſtances an Experiment made by Dr. Craon 
before the Royal Society, who by ſtrangling a Pullet, 
ſo as not the leaſt Sign of Life appeared; yet by 
blowing into the Lungs, through the Trachæa, and 
ſo ſetting them a playing, he brought the Bird to Life 
again. Another Experiment of the ſame Kind 


alſo the Top of 'the Wind-pipe, that he might tie 
it on' to the Noſe of a Pair of Bellows; and thus by 
blowing into the Langs, he reſtored the Dog to Life; 


and then ceaſing to blow, the Dog would Toon fall 
I Fi | into 


* 
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of the Thorax. 
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into dying Fits, but recover again by blowing, and 
thus alternately, as long as he pleaſed, _ -... | 

The only Animal exempted from this: Neceſſity of 
breathing, is a F#/us 3 but this while included, in 
the Womb, ſeems to have little more than a vegeta- 
tive Life, and ought ſcarce be reckoned among the 
Number of Animals; it is rather a Graft on, or 
Branch of the Mother. jt 

The Neck, {which being nothing elſe but an Ex- 
tention of the Thorax, we'll examine in this Place) 
commences at the Atlas, which is the firſt: Vertebra, 
next to the Head, and terminates at the firſt Vertebra 
It has the Length of ſeven Verte- 
bre, and is not ſo broad as it is long. Its Fore- 
part is. called the Throat, and the Back- part the 
Nuc ha, or Nape.— Tis divided into the contain - 
ing Parts, which are the ſame with thoſe of the 
whole Body; and the contained, among which the 
FTrachæa, the Larynx, and (Z/ophagus are of the 
greateſt Note. . 

(HH) The Laxy xx is the principal Organ of the 
Voice, and the upper Part of the Trachea, placed on 
the Fore- Side of the Neck, directly in the Middle.— 
Its Figure is circular. It riſcs before, and is flat be- 
hind, to prevent its hurting the ¶Qſopbagus juſt placed 
under it. This Riſing is called Adam's Bit, upon the 
ridiculous Opinion that the forbidden Fruit ſtuck in 
his Throat, and ſo occaſioned a Bunch. 

The Magnitude of the Larynx varies according to 
the Difference of Ages. In young Perſons 'tis ſtrait, 
and renders the Voice ſhrill ; in Perſons of riper Years 
tis larger, and renders the Voice ſtrong. ——Tis 
bigger in Men than in Women. It does not ap- 
pear ſo viſibly in Women as in Men, becauſe the 
Glands of the lower Part of the Larynx are larger in 


Women, and thereby their Neck becomes rounder, 


and their Throat fuller.— It moves in Diglution, 


for when the Cſopbagus lowers itſelf, to receive the 


Food, the Leryns riſes to preſs it down. 

The Lahn conſiſts of Cartilages, Muſcles, Mem- 
branes, Veſſels, and Glandss. | 
The whole Body of the Larynx is formed of five 
Cartilages, viz. the Thyreoides, Cricoides, Arytænoides, 
the Glottis and Epiglottis, 0 5 

The Thyrecides is hollow within, and Convex with- 
out, and divided in the Middle by 'a Line, which 
give Occaſion to ſay *twas double, though 'tis very 
rarely found to be ſuch, —— The Larynx is ſquare, 
and each of its Angles has a Produttion,— The two 
upper Productions are the longeſt, and are tied to the 
Sides of the Os Hyoides by a Ligament; and by the 
two lower Productions to the Cricoides Cartilages. 

The Cricoides reſembles a Ring, and goes round 
the whole Trachæa.— Tis narrow before, but broad 
and thick behind. It ſerves for à Baſis to all the 
other Cartilages, and joins them all to the Trachæa, 
and for that Regſon is immoveable.” - -—- 

(L) The Arythenoides, which is the third Carti- 
lage, is placed in the Thyreoides, and ſupported by 


the annular Cartilage.— It forms the back Part of the 
Larynx. ; [541073 


: 


(M) The Glottis forms the upper and back Part of 
the Larynx where *tis narroweft, and renders! the 
Voice either ſhrill or ſtrong, according as it contracts 
or dilates itſelt. 7 0 21 aon 

(N) The Epiglottis ſerves for a Cover to the Glottis. 
Alt reſembles. an Ivy-Leaf, and has a ſofter Sub- 
ſtance than any of the other Cartilages, which quali- 
fies it to riſe, or lower itſelf commodiouſly.— Tis 
faſten'd to the concave and upper Part of the Thy- 
reoides.— The Orifice of the Larynx ſtands always 
open for Reſpiration, except when the Epiglottis ſhuts 
it, Now the Weight of the Aliment makes the Epi- 
glottis fall down upon it, leaſt any Thing ſhould fall 
into the Trachæa; but as ſoon as the Aliment is paſs'd 
the (Eſophagus, or Gullet, the Epiglottis\ recovers 


itſelf by a natural Rebound, in Order to afford a 
Paſſage to the Air. 6.4 rs 


The Larynx is provided with fourteen Muſcles, ſe- 
yen on each Side, which dilate or contract the Wind- 


Pipe; or Trachea, upon Occaſion.— Of the fourteen, 
four are common, and ten are proper. The Com- 
mon are inſerted in the Larynx, but riſe elſewhere z 
The Proper: have both: their Origin and Inſertion 
from it. 1 % 1 | | 

(OO). The two firſt Common proceed from the 
upper and lower Part of the firſt Bone of the Sternum. 
and mount along the Cartilages of the Trachæa, till 
they arrive at the lateral Part of the Thyreoides, where 
they are inſerted. F 

The two other common Muſcles proceed from the 
Fore- Part of the Hyoides Bone, and are inſerted in 
the outer and lower Part of the Thyreaides.— They 
ſerve to raiſe the Laryme, hy contracting the upper, 
and dilating the lower Patt of the Thyreozdes, 

The firſt Pair of the proper Muſcles proceed from 
the lateral and 2 Cricoides, are inſert- 
ed in the lower Part of the Wing of the Thyreoides, 
and therefore placed in the fore and lateral Part of 
the Wind- Pipe. | 

Of the remaining four Pair, two ſerve to open 
the Larynx, and two ſhut it. | N 

The firſt , Pair employed in opening the Larynx 
proceed from the lower and back Part of the Cricaides 
Cartilage; and are inſerted into the upper and hinder 
Part of the Airythenoides. \ 

The next Couple for the ſame Uſe, take their Ori- 
gin from the Edge of the lateral and upper Part of 
the Cricoides, and their Inſertion from the lateral and 
upper Part of the Æritbænoides. 

The firſt Pair that ſerve to ſhut the Larynx ſpring 
from the hinder and lower Part of the Arythenoides, 
and have an oblique Inſertion in the ſame Cartilage. 

The ſecond Couple, for that Uſe, proceed from 
the hollow and inner Part of the Thyreo:des, and ter- 
minate in the Fore-Part of the Arythenoides. 

The Lahnx has two Membranes z an outer one, 
which is continuous with the outer Cover of the Tra- 
chæa; and an inner one, which is the ſame with that 
of the Palate, for it lines the whole Mouth, and de- 
ſcends as an inner Coat through the Pharynx, the 
Larynx and the Trachæn. bmi "yi 

It receives two Branches of Nerves from the Recur- 
rents; and is moiſtened by four large Glands, two ſi- 
tuate above, called Tanis, and two underneath, 
called Thyroidee. 30 n%guningnd FIG 1 

The Ton/ils are of a ſpongy Subſtance, ſeated on 
each Side the Uvula,: near the Root of the Tongue. 
The common Coat of the Mouth is their Cover; their 
Nerves are derived from the fourth Pair; their Ar- 
teries from the Carotides, and their Veins unload in 
the Jugular,—- Thefe Glands are frequently lia- 
ble to Abuſes, which ripen eaſily by. Virtue of the 
Heat of the Mouth. ; . T7 T | 

Theſe Glands ſerve to make a Secretion of the 
Blood imported by the Carotides. This Serum they 
unload in the Bottom of the Mouth, in Order to 
keep the Wind- pipe moiſt, and Part of it trickles 


down the Tach aa. 


The two lower Glands called Thyroideæ, are placed 
under the Larynx, by the annular Cartilage, and the 
firſt: Ring of the Trachea ; one on each Side; th 
have the Figure of a little Pear. Their Subſtance 1s 
more ſolid, viſcous, and inclining ta a muſcular 
Conſiſtence than that of the other Glands. Their 
Nerves are from the recurrent Branches ; their Arte- 
ries from the Caratides ʒ their Veins run ta the Jugu- 


lar, and their Lymphatick Veſſels unload in the Tho- 


racicx Dc. Fan e: 

Theſe Glands make a Secretion of a viſcous Hu- 
mour, with which the Larynx is done over, in Order 
to facilitate the Motion of its Cartilages, to qualify 
the Acrimony of the Saliva, and to ſoften the Voice, 

The Laryn is of a very conſiderable Uſe, not only 
in modulating and ſoftening the Voice, by the differ- 
ent Apertures of its Rima, or Chink, but alſo in 


compreſſing the Lungs to a-greater or leſs Degree by 


the Air; for if the internal Diameter of the Larynx 


had been equal to that of the Trachæa, the Lungs 


could»have undergone little or no Compreſſion at all; 
N 4 * | nor 


| 
| 
| 
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nor conſequently without the Larynx could we have 
reaped the Advantage from breathing, in regard the 
Air would not have reſiſted that Force wherewith it 
is driven out in Expiration, nor 712 could 
the Compreſſion have been made in the Lungs, which 
is found neceſſary for the Comminution of the Glo- 
bules of the Blood; and the mixing of the two Fluids, 
Air and Blood together. 

2. Behind the Larynx there is a very large Cavity, 

called the Px ARYNRx, which is only the Orifice of 
the Z/ophagus, dilated to a great Extent, — Tis 
made like a Funnel, and ſome call it Cu, or Gul- 
let, in which the Action of Diglution commences, 
and where it is chiefly performed, 
It is aſſiſted by three Pairs of Muſcles, which 
chiefly compoſe the Pharynx.— The firſt, called the 
Stylopharyngeus, ſerves to draw up and dilate the Pha- 
rynx. The ſecond, Plerygopharyngeus, ſerves to con- 
ſtringe it; the third, which is called the ¶Qſopbagus, 
ſerves to cloſe it. 

The Office of the Pharynx conſiſts in receiving the 
Aliment into its wjdeſt Part, and conveying through 
its narrower Paſſage into the CZ/ophagus, which con- 
ducts it to the Ventricle; and which is performed in 
the following Manner, When the Muſcles hereto- 
fore mentioned have widened the Pharynx, then the 
CE/ophagus contracting itſelf, raiſes the Larynx, and 
preſſes down the Pharynx, which clings round the 
Aliment on all Sides, and obliges it to deſcend thro* 
the CE/ephagus into the Ventricle. 


The CEsoyrnacus, or Gullet, is a membranous 


Pipe or Paſſage, whereby our Food and Drink is con- 
veyed from the Mouth to the Stomach, 

The CE/ophagus deſcends from the Fauces to the 
Stomach, between the Aſpera Arteria and the Verte- 
bre of the Neck and Back, in a ſtrait Line, except- 
ing for a little De fle ction about the fifth Vertebra of 
the Thorax, where it turns a little to the Right to 
make Way for the great Artery, which runs along 
with it to the Ninth; where turning again towards 
the laſt, it croſſes the Artery, and piercing the Dia- 
phragm, ends at the left Orifice of the Stomach, 

It conſiſts of three Membranes, which qualify it 
for an eaſy Dilatation upon the Swallowing of a Bone, 
or an ill-chewed Morſel. Of theſe three Membranes 
the outer one is a Continuation of that which inveſts 
the Stomach, 

The firſt proper or middle one is carnous, thick, 
and ſoft like a Muſcle, and is poſſeſſed of round and 
oblique Fibres, which effect the Motion of the CEſo- 
pbag us. 

The ſecond proper is nervous, and contiguous 
with that, which inveſts the Mouth and Lips, by 
which means it comes to paſs that the Lips tremble, 
when a Vomiting ap es. This Coat has long 
and ſtrait Fibres, and like that of the Stomach, is 
ſtrewed with an Infinity of Glandules, which ſtrain 
out an acid Humour into the EZ ſephagus; and this 
Humour gliding to the Bottom of the Stomach, 
affects it with the Senſe of Hunger. 

M. Duncan obſerves, that when any acid Vapours 
2 from the Stomach, irritate the nervous 

embrane of the CZ/ophagus, by provoking the Spi- 
rits to crowd particularly to that Part, it never miſſes 
to make us yawn, and therefore this Membrane is 
the true Seat of yawning z for in that Caſe, the ner- 


vous Fibres of the inner Membrane ſwell by the 


Irritation; and by dilating the GE /ophagus, oblige the 
Mouth to anſwer their Motion, it being lined with 
the ſame Membrane, 

The CEſophagus receives Nerves from the Par 
vagum ; Arteries from the Aorta, and Cæliaca; and 
two Sorts of Veins, one above, which runs to the A. 
zygos, and another below, which terminates in the 


'  ſtomachick Coronaria. 


The Glands placed at the hinder Part of the GE/o- 
phagus ſerve to ſeparate the viſcous Humour with 
which its Cavity is moiſtened, and rendered more 
ſlippery in order to facilitate the Deſcent of the 
Aliment, 


tions of the Head; 2. To let in the more volatile 


The Action of the ſopbagus belongs to the ani- 
mal Claſs, and not to the natural, for ic is effected 
by the means of the Muſcles, and Swallowing is 
known to be a voluntary Aftion,——lts Motion is of 
Undulation, like that of the Inteſtines, and is per- 
formed by the oblique and circular Fibres of its fleſhy 
Membrane. When this Motion tends from above 
downwards, *tis called Periſtallict, and the Reverſe 
of that Antiperiſtaltick. 

From the Neck we proceed to the Parts contain'd 
in the Head, ſince we have already given, in the 
Ofteology, an entire and full Deſcription of the con- 
taining ones, 

The firſt Part that offers itſelf to our View after the 
lifting up of the Skull, is the Du RA MAT ER, which 
conſiſts of a double Plan of Fibres, that croſs one 
another a thouſand different ways ; though ſometimes 
one may divide it into two very eaſily, ——Tis much 
thicker in young Perſons, and ſticks very cloſe to 
the Skull, by a great many little Veſſels, which nou- 
riſh the inner Part of the Cranium; of which this 
Membrane is thought by many Authors to be a Con- 
tinuation. | 

Arteries and Veins riſe above the outer Surface of 
the Dura Mater, and ſo contrived that the Arteries 
are always covered with Veins to prevent any Injury 
accruing to the Cranium from the continual Pulſation 
of the Artery.— The Arteries of the Brain proceed 
from the inner Carotides, and thoſe of the Cerebeilum 
from the Yertebrales.—The Veins of the Brain empty 
themſelves into the inner jugular Veins, and thoſe of 
the Cerebellum into the Vertebral.—In theſe Veſſels 
there are mutual Anaſtome/es of Arteries with Arte- 
ries, and Veins with Veins, to the end that the Blood 
being ſtopt on one ſide, the Brain may be ſufficiently 
ſupplied on the other. 

To prevent the Compreſſion of the Veſſels, Na- 
ture has run the Vertebral Artery through a bony 
Gutter, digged out of the tranſverſal Proceſſes of the 
Neck, and conducted the ſame Artery to the Cra- 
nium, by the Foramen of the Occiput, where it is de- 
fended from Preſſure by being laid in a hollow Cut 
of the firſt Vertebræ of the Neck. 

"Tis to be obſerved, that ſome Arteries run off 
obliquely, after they have gone ſome Rounds upon 
the Dura Mater, to mitigate the boiling of the Blood, 
which otherwiſe would occaſion grievous Head-achs. 
— Theſe Arteries unload in the longitudinal Sinus of 
the Dura Mater, which does not happen in any 
other Part of the Body; for the Blood of the Ar- 
teries never mingles elſewhere with that of the Veins, 
without ing firſt through ſome Glands, or the 
Fibres of ſome Parts. In effect the Veins have 
no immediate Communication with the Arteries in 
any other Part of the Body; and perhaps, *cis al- 
lowed of here, to render the Blood in the Sinus's 
very liquid; for being as it were extravaſated and 
robbed, not only of its fineſt and ſubtileſt Part in 
the Glands of the Brain, but even of all its Serum in 
the Glands of the Plexus Choroides would readily 
congeal, if it was not quickened and inſpired with 
freſh Warmth by the arterious Blood, 

The Dura Mater inveſts the whole Subſtance of 
the Brain and Cerebellum ; ſerves, 1. To keep the Brain 
from rattling againſt the Skull in the great Commo- 


Parts, which are perpetually evaporated from the 
Brain; 3. To fill up and ſtop the Holes of the Skull 
through which the ſanguine and nervous Veſſels 
paſs; and, 4. For a Cover to the Nerves, and de- 
fends them from being annoyed by the Hardneſs 
and Roughneſs of the Skull in paſſing through its 
Perforations. 

This Membrane is endowed with an exquiſite Senſe, 
independent from the Brain, for if the Brain is ſtript 
of the Dura Mater, it might be cut without Pain. 
This Senſe proceeds from its immediate Contact 
and Union with the Nerves, to which 'tis a Cover, 
and from ſome Threads it receives of the fifth Pair 
of Nerves, at the Place of its Perforation, 
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- In that Part which runs out in length under the 
Sagittal Suture, the Dura Mater is double, and by a 

radual Diminution enters the Subſtance of the Brain. 

his Duplicature contracting itſelf, marches from the 
Cerebellum to the Fore-part of the Head, and is 
faſtened to the hollow Part of the coronal Bone a- 
bove the Criſta Galli. W | 

(D). This Duplicature is called Far x, from the Re- 
ſemblance of a Sickle.— This Membrane has another 
Duplicature towards the Lamboides Suture, where *tis 
four times thicker, than in other Places, the better 
to part the Brain from the Cerebellum; beſides di- 
viding the Brain by its Length into its left and 
right Side, to keep one ſide from —_ the o- 
ther (when one lies on one ſide of the ead) to 
keep up the ſecond longitudinal Sinus, and to hinder 
the Corruption of one Side to be imparted to the 
other; from whence it happens, that one Side may 
be ſound, while the other 1s ſpoiled. 

The ſecond Duplicature of the Dura Mater ſerves 
to guard the Cerebellum, from the Preſſure of the 
two hinder Lobes of the Brain, and to keep up the 
two lateral Sinus's in ſavage Animals. — In this 
Place called the Torcular, or Preſs, there ſtands a 
bony Protuberance which fortifies the laſt Uſe of the 
Duplicature. 

The Dura Mater preſents us with ten Sinus's or 
Cavities, viz. (E) the ſuperior Longitudinal ; (FE) 
the two Lateral; (G) the Streight; (H) the infe- 
riour Longitudinal; one at the Criſt. of the Os Occi- 
pitis, and two upon the ſtony Proceſs, one above 
and another below, which communicate with -one 
another towards the Sella of the Wedge-like Bone, 
and after that communicate with thoſe of the other 
Side towards the hinder Clinoides Proceſſes. 

The upper longitudinal Sinus runs upon the Falx, 
along the ſagittal Suture, and terminates together 
with the Falx above the Criſta Galli, The lateral 
Cavities commence towards the Lamboides Suture, 
where the Falx and the back longitudinal Sinus take 
their Riſe, The ſtreight Sinus commences towards 
the Union of the lateral, or the Diviſion of the up- 
per longitudinal, and marches ſtreight to the Glan- 
dula Pinealis ——The lower longitudinal runs along 
the Extremity of the Falx, and terminates the ſtreight 
Sinus. | 

The Cavity that lies by the Criſt of the Os Occi- 
pitis, extends no further than the Criſt, and diſem- 
bogues in the lateral Sinus'sz; the other Cavities 
in the Baſe of the Cranium, all empty themſelves 
into the lateral Sinus's, ſome higher, and ſome lower, 
and commonly at that Place, where they wind in 
the Form of a Roman 8, and then unload in the ju- 
gular and internal vertebral Veins. 

Theſe ten Cavities ſerve to contain the Blood in the 
Brain, for ſome Time, in order to heat it, by their 
moderate and cheriſhing Heat, for the Generation 
of animal Spirits, and to check its rapid Courſe, 
they ſerve alſo to receive the Reſidue of the Blood 
from the Capillary Veins of the Brain, and convey 
it to the jugular and vertebral Veins, in order to Cir- 
culation. ABC") 

The Dura Mater has a Motion of Diaſtole, and 
Syſtole, which is cauſed by the Arteries which enter 
the Skull. 

(1) The Pia Marx lies immediately under the 
Dura Mater, and is a fine, thin Membrane, which 
covers the Brain ſo intimately, that it can ſcarcely be 
ſeparated from it; it accompanies the Brain in all 
its Circumvolutions; and conducts all the Veſſels that 
either enters its Subſtance, or depart from it. | 

Dr. Willis obſerves, that *tis filled with a great 
many little Glands, which ſerve to ſeparate a watery 
Humour that moiſtens the two Membranes. "Tis 
alledged that this Pia Mater is extream ſenſible, and 
the Seat of the Head ach. 

(M) Under the Meninges appears a large, ſoft, 
whitiſh Maſs, wherein all the Organs of Senſe ter · 
minate, called Brain. 


Its Figure is the ſame with that of the Bones that 
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contain it, viz. roundiſh, obforig, and flat on the 
Sides: It is divided into three principal Parts, vis. 
the Cerebrum, or Brain, ſtrictly 0 called, the Cere- 
bellum, and the Medulla oblongata. 

The Brain is divided by the Falx, into two equal 
Parts, called right and left Hemiſpberes; though the 
Figure of the Brain be pretty far from a Sphere. It 
is alſo ſeparated from the Cerebellum, by another Du- 
plicature of the Dura Mater. 

(N) It conſiſts of two Kinds of Subſtance; the 
one Cineritious, or Aſh coloured, ſoft and moiſt; 
which, being Exterior, is alſo called the Cortex, or 
cortical Part of the Brain: The Thickneſs of this is 
about half an Inch, though by Reaſon of the Sinus's, 
and Sutures in the Brain, it appears more, —The 
other or inner Subſtance is White, more ſolid, as well 
as more dry than the Cortex, and is called the Mar- 
row, or Medullary, and ſometimes the fibrous Part, 
in Contradiſtinction to the other, which is alſo cal- 
led the glandulous Part. 

The Cortex, according to Malpighi, is formed 
from the minute Branches of the Carotides and ver- 
tebral Arteries; which being woven together in the 
Pia Mater, ſends from each Point thereof, as from a 
Baſis, little Branches, which being twiſted together 
into the Form of a Gland, incloſe the Medulla, ordi- 
narily to the Thickneſs of half an Inch; but in ſome 
Places make deeper Sinus's, and Furrows within it, 
Theſe little Branches make Circumvolutions like the 
Iateſtines; each of which may be relolved into others, 
like, but leſs than the firſt. 

(A) This Part, therefore, moſt Authors take to be 
glandulous; or an Aſſemblage of innumerable mi- 
nute Glands, contiguous to each other, deſtined for 
the Secretion of animal Spirits from the Blood, brought 
hither by the Carotides, Sc. 

Dr. Willis alledges, that theſe Glands ſerve likewiſe 
to filtrate the nervous Juice, which is an oily, and very 
ſubtile Liquor, affording a Vehicle to the animal 
Spirits, and aſſiſting the Blood, in the Nouriſhing 
of the Parts, as it appears from the Arms and Legs 
of Paralitick Perſons, which dwindle, and grow 
meagre for Want of that Juice, 

(O) The inner or medullary Part of the Brain, con- 
ſiſts of infinitely fine Fibres, ariſing from the minuteſt 
Branches or Filaments of the Glands of the Cortex; as 
is diſtinctly ſeen in the Cerebellum,. tho? ſcarce viſible 
in the Cerebrum : Theſe receive the Fluid ſeparated 
and ſubtilized from the Glands of the Cortex ; and 
by Means of the Nerves, which are no more than 
gy of this Part, diſtribute it all over the 

Ye 

Authors here, however, are divided; the Generality, 
with Malpigbi, making the Subſtance of the Cortex 
glandulous, as above; others with Ray/ch, and Lee- 
wenhoek, deny any Thing like Glands in it; and al- 
low nothing but little Cpt, or Sinks, opening la- 
terally to the Arteries; and thence receiving a Juice 
already ſcreened from the Blood, and tranſmitting it 
to the Medulla. ok. 

In the Space between the two Hemiſpheres of the 
Brain, under the Falx, or rather under the longitudi- 


nal Sinus of the Dura Mater, is a white Subſtance, of 


a Texture, more compact than the Medulla of the 
Brain, called Corpus Calloſum, which runs along the 
whole Tra& of the Falx, and receives from each 
Side the Terminations of the Medulla, interſperſed 
between the ſeveral Windings of the Cortex, and 
ſuppoſed by ſome to be a Kind of Baſe, or Support 
wm ? 8 
(QQ) Under the Coxrus CALTosuu, there are 
two great Cavities, called by ſome, the ſuperior, or 
anterior Ventricles, and by others, lateral, tho? they 
have one beſides, on each Side of them. Both theſe 
Cavities are of the ſame Magnitude and Figure; and 
their Situation and Uſes are likewiſe the ſame. 
They begin from a narrow Point towards the Root 
of the Noſe, and enlarging by Degrees, form each 
of them a great Cavity towards the End; by 
A 1 Which 
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which Means they are larger towards the lower, than 
towards the upper Part of the Brain. 

They are ſeated in the Middle of the Brain, being 
equally diſtant from the Os Frontis, and the Os Oc- 
cipitis and their Diſtance from the Bottom of the 
Cranium, is very near the ſame with that from the 
Crown of the Head. 

Theſe two Ventricles are parted by a very fine Por- 
tion of the medullary Subſtance, encloſed between 
two Membranes, or Continuations of the Pia Mater 
(wherewith the Inſide of theſe two Ventricles is 
lined) called, from its Tranſparency, Septum lucidum. 

(RR) The Coryora STRIAT A (called thus from 
their Streaks or Furrows) are two conſiderable Emi- 
nences, of a browner Colour, than the reſt, there 
being one in each Ventricle. | 

Dr. Willis, under Pretence that the great Number 
of Channels or Gutters, which run like Skrews in 
this Place, were dug out by the Impreſſion which 
the Soul receives from Objects, is ſuppoſed to have 
made it the principal Seat of that noble and mental 
Part of ourſelves. 

(S) The InrunDIBULUM, which is a Cavity in 
the Form of a Funnel, deſcends to the Ba/is of the 
Brain, and terminates with a Point in the Glandula 
Pituitaria, is formed of the Pia Mater, and placed 
in the Middle of theſe Ventricles. 

The antient Anatomiſts pretended, that the animal 
Spirits received their laſt Degrees of Perfection in 
theſe Ventricles, as the vital ones were ſubtilized in 
the Ventricles of the Heart, which Ventricles were 
nothing elſe but Ciſterns, from whence the animal 
Spirits were ſent by the Nerves to all the Parts of the 
Body, as the vital Spirits are ſent from the Heart by 
the Arteries. 

Modern Authors pretend, on the contrary, that 
theſe Ventricles are rather Ciſterns for the ſuper- 
fluous Moiſture of the Brain, than a Place of Na- 
tivity for the animal Spirits; alledging that the 
animal Spirit is too ſubtil, not to ſlip out through 
the Holes that anſwer the Chriſta Galli, or the 
Arches of the Fornix, that go to the third Ven- 
tricle, without mentioning the Serofity of which 
theſe Ventricles are commonly full, the Situation of 
the Infundibulum, which is placed in their Middle, and 
ſerves them as a Sink, and the Glandula Pituitaria, 
placed immediately underneath, in Order to receive 
the Seroſity. 

Monſieur de la Cambre is of Opinion that the Ven- 
tricles were formed only to facilitate the Motion of the 
Brain, which could not perform its Functions, if its 
whole Body was full and ſolid, ſince it is like Bellows, 
which can never enlarge their Cavity without a Va- 
cuum in their Sides. 

(T) That which appears red in each of theſe Ven- 
tricles, is Part of the Plexus Choroides; more of 
which hearafter. 

The Foxnix is a Production of the Medulla; 
which at its Extremities next the Cerebellum, ſends 
out two Proceſſes, by whoſe Juncture is formed a 
Kind of Arch, thence called Fornix, which ſeparates 
the third Ventricle, from the two upper ones——At 
the Bottom of the Fornix are two Holes, by which 
the third Ventricle has Communication with the 


others; that before, is called Vulva, and that behind, 


Anus. 

(V) The TaiRD VenTRICLE, or Rima, which 
is in the Medulla Oblongata, has likewiſe two Aper- 
tures; the one the Orifice of the Infundibulum or 
Funnel ; the other is a Du; whereby the third Ven- 
tricle communicates with the fourth, in the Medulla 
Oblongata, under the Cerebellum.—— The whole 
Cavity of the third Ventricle is filled with the Plexus 
Choroides, which is an Aſſemblage of minute Veins 
and Arteries; and four Eminences y the firſt the Cor- 
pora Striata; the others the Thalami Nervorum 
Opticorum.— Some believe this Aſſemblage or Tex- 
ture, to be like a Water-bath to the Brain, which by 
its gentle IIeat, preſerves the Motion of the Spirits 
in the Corpus Calloſum.— Others alledge, that the 


Heat of this Texture, keeps up the Liquidneſs of the 
Serum in the Ventricle, which without the warm In- 
fluence of its numerous Veſſels would thicken and 
condenſate; fo that it hinders the Humours from Stag- 
nating, and cauſes Obſtructions in the In fundibulum. 

(X) Ar the Entrance of the Canal, reaching from 
the third Ventricle to the fourth, is ſituated the P1- 
NEAL Gland; ſo called from the Figure of a, Pine- 
Apple, which it reſembles. This Gland Des 
Cartes ſuppoſes to be the Seat of the Soul, though, in 
my Opinion, the Soul is not confined to any Part, 
but is preſent wherever it acts, after the Manner of 
the Spirits, which have no Ubiquity; ſo that *tis ri- 
diculous to place it, with Empedocles, in the Heart; 
or, with YVan-Helmont, in the Stomach or Spleen ; or 
in the Brain, with the greateſt Part of Philoſophers, 
who after all are not agreed, whether its Reſidence 
extends to the whole Brain, or only to one Part of 
it, Therefore I may venture to advance, that the 
Soul is Tota in Toto, and tota in qudlibet Parte, i. e. 
That it is entire in the whole Body, and entire in 
each Part. | 

The Ule of the Glandula Pinealis, is to ſeparate 
ſome Liquor (as well as the other Glands) in order to 
be thrown in the Ventricles of the Brain. 

Behind the Pineal Gland are four Eminences; two 
upper and greater; called Nates; and two ſmaller, 
and lower called Teſs. 

(YY) The CEREBEZILVUu is the hind Part of the 
Brain, and eſteemed a kind of little Brain by itſelf. 
It is placed in the hinder and lower Part of the Skull, 
underneath the hind Part of the Brain or Cerebrum : 
It lies open to the Cerebrum at Bottom; but is ſepa- 
rated from it at the Top by a Duplicature of the Dura 
Mater; its Figure ſomewhat reſembles a flat Bowl, 
broader than long. 

Duncan remarks, that *tis formed by two Branches, 
which ſetting out from the Sides of the Trunk of the 
Medulla Oblongata, make a Sort of Cradle, by join- 
ing in the Middle, and leaving between them a Ca- 
vity, called the fourth Veatricle. 

Its Subſtance is harder, drier, and more ſolid than 
that of the Brain, but of the ſame Nature and Kind, 
being compoſed like it of a cortical, or glandulous, 
and a medullary Part; the Branches of which laſt, 
when opened, reſemble thoſe of a Tree, meeting in 
the Middle, and forming a Kind of Stem, which runs 
quite through it. Its Colour is yellowiſh, that of the 
Brain whiter. 

Its Surface is unequal, and furrowed, but not ſo 
much as that of the Cerebrum; appearing rather as if 
laminated, like ſome Shells ; the middle Circles being 
the largeſt, and deepeſt : Between the Lamine are 
Duplicatures of the Pia Mater, The fore and hind 
Parts of the Cerebellum are terminated by Apephyſes, 
called Vermi formes, from the Reſemblance they bear 
to Worms. It is joined to the Medulla Oblongata, by 
two Proceſſes, called by Willis PR DUN curl I. 

Beſides theſe are two or three other medullary Pro- 
ceſſes, which paſſing a-croſs the Medulla Oblongata, 
—_ an Arch; from the Diſcoverer, called Pons Va- 
rolii. ä 

Thoſe who took the animal Spirits to be formed in 
the Ventricles of the Brain, gave this Part the Title of 
Noble; upon the Apprehenſion that it raiſed the Spi 
rits to the laſt Degree of Perfection, and diſperſed 
them through the whole Body, by Means of the ſpi- 
nal Marrow, | 


The Blood Veſſels of the Cerebellum are the ſame 


with thoſe of the Cerebrum, and its Uſe the ſame, 


Viz, to ſeparate the nervous Juice from the Blood, 

and convey it through the ſeveral Parts'of the Body. 
Dr. Willis, however, diſtinguiſhes between the 
Functions of the Cerebrum and Cerebellum, making 
the firſt the Principle of voluntary * Motions, and 
Actions; and the laſt the Principle of involuntary 
ones, v/Z. that of Reſpiration, the Motion of the 

Heart, Oc. | | | | 
It is commonly aſſerted that a Wound, either in 
the Cortex, or the Medulla of the Cerobellum is mor- 
tal, 
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tal, which it is not in the Brain, from which there have 
been entire Parts taken away, without Harm; the 
Truth is, we have Inſtances of People living, not 
only without Cerebrum, but alſo without any Cere- 
bellum. 

We have a Hiſtory from Paris of a Child deliver- 
ed at Maturity, and living four Days, not only 
without Brain, but even without a Head; inſtead of 
both which, was a Maſs of Fleſh like Liver. 

Mr. Dennis gives another Inſtance of a Child born 
in 1673, which, ſetting aſide the Head, was well 
formed, but without any Brain, Cerebellum, or Me- 
dulla Oblongata: It had not any Cavity for a Brain, 
the Skull, if ſuch it might be called, being ſolid ; 
nor was this any Ways connected to the Vertebræ; fo 
that the Marrow in the Spine had no Communication 
with the Head : The Optic Netves terminated in the 
ſolid Bone. N 

Mr. Le Duc gives a third Inſtance in 1695, where 
there was neither Cerebrum, Cerebellum, Medulla Ob. 
longata, nor even ſpinal Marrow; the Cavity that 
ſhould contain them being extremely ſhallow, and 
full of a black livid Subſtance, like congealed Blood : 
He adds, this was the third Subject of the Kind he 
had met with. 

Dr. Preſton tells us, that M. Du Yerney found here 
a ſpinal Marrow, though of much leſs Conſiſtence 
than ordinary: In which, however, he could diſtin- 
guiſh all the four Tunics, and the two Subſtances, viz. 
the cortical and fibrous Part, as in the Brain. 

By turning up the Brain, the Origins of the Nerves 
proceeding from it are diſtinctly ſeen; theſe are in 
Number ten Pair, viz. the olfactory, optic Movers of 
Eyes, Pathetic z the fifth Pair and ſixth Pair, called 
alſo the Guſtatoriæ, the auditory Nerves, Par Vagum, 
and the ninth and tenth Pair. | 

The OLracTory Nerves proceed from the Ba/ts 
of the Corpora Striata, by a medullary Fibre, which 
is largeſt in that Place, where they fetch a winding 
Turn near the optic Nerves. 

The Op ric Nerves riſe from the Extremity of 
the Corpora Striata, and the medullary Part, called 
Thalami Nervorum Opticorum. After gradual Ap- 
proaches, they unite above the Sella of the Wedge- 
like Bone; and afterwards divide into two Strings, 
which repair to the Eyes. 

Theſe Nerves are ſurrounded with ſmall Branches 
of the Motores. As the Carotide Arteries enter the 
Brain, they run along the Trunk of the optic Nerves, 
whence Dr. Willis infers, that after eating, theſe Ar- 
teries being then fulleſt of Blood, cauſe Sleep by preſ- 
ſing down the optick Nerves. ' | | 

The Morokzs, or Movers of the Eyes, proceed 
from the Befis of the Medulla Oblongata, near the In- 
fundibulum, paſs through a Hole under the optic 
Nerves, divide into four Branches, which are diſtri- 
buted to the Muſcles of the Eyes, and the Eye-lids, 
and oftentimes diſperſe likewiſe a Branch to-the Cro- 
taphites Muſcle, which occaſions its Communication 
with the Eyes. The Carotides Arteries, and the 
Infundibulum, lie between theſe Muſcles. 

The PAT RHETIe riſes from the lower Part of the 
Medulla Oblongata; behind the Nates and the Teftes. 
hey divide into four Branches, one of which 
viſits the great oblique Muſcle z the ſecond the upper 
Lip, the Noſe, and the Gums; the third, the 
Membrane of the Noſtrils; and the fourth, the 
Crotaphites. 

The FirTa# Pars, which is bigger than all the 
reſt, commences from the Sides of the annular Pro- 
tuberance behind the Pathetici, and divides into 
three Branches, viz, the Opthalmic, the Maxillaris 
Superior, and the Maxillaris Inferior. | 
The Or THALM Ic, fo called from its repairing to 
the Eyes, after detaching ſeveral Threads, which 
ſurround the optic Nerves, and are diſtribured to the 
Carotides, divides into two Branches; the biggeſt of 
vhich is fabdivided into two, viz. one that marches 
out by a Hole, called the outer Orbital, and another 


which paſſes through the Hole of the Eye brows, and 


is loſt in the Muſcles of the Forehead, the great or- 
bicular Muſcle of the Eye-lids, the Lachrymal Gland, 
and the Noſe-bag, The laſt Branch paſting through 
the Orbital Foramen, is loft in the Membranes of the 
Bony Laminæ of the Noſe. The upper Maxillary 
Nerve is diſtributed to the upper Part of the Teeth, 
as the lower Maxillary to their lower Part, 

The Stxrn Paix, improperly called Guttatoria 
(ſince it does not run to the Tongue, but to the Eyes, 
as well as the Motores, Pathetici, &c.) riſes by the 
laſt Pair, in the lower Part of the annular Eminence, 
marches out of the Skull by the ſame Hole with the 
third and four Pair, and is diſtributed upon the Muſ- 
cle of the Eye, called Indignatorius, after having ſent 
out a ſmall Branch, which, together with two 
Branches of the fifth Pair, forms the intercoſtal 
Nerves.” | 

The In TE xcosT at. is beſtowed upon the Heart, 
the Breaſts, and the Privy Parts. By this mutual 
Communication Dr. Willis explains ſeveral Phæno- 
mena, Viz, the mutual Pleaſore that affects Lovers in 
their Careſſes and reciprocal Kiſſes, Sometimes the 
Intercoſtal is formed only by the fixth Pair. 

The Tntercoftal receives in its firſt Plexus the tenth 
Pair, with a Branch from the firſt vertebral Nerve of 
the Neck, that's united with the tenth Pair; and an- 
other Branch from the ſecond Vertebral of the Neck; 
at laſt there ſprings from this Plexus a Branch that 
ſerves the Head of the Trachæa. As ſoon as it arrives 
under the Channel-bone it forms a ſecond Plexus, 
which ſends out rwo Twigs, which embrace the ax- 
illary Arteries'in the Form of a Ring, from whence 
proceeds a third Plexus, formed by the 3 
of the Interceſtal, with ſeveral Branches of the Bron- 
— and Dor ſales, that deſcends along the Ver- 
ſebræ. f | 

Of the Productions of this Nerve, in Conjunction 
with others from the eigbth Pair, are formed the 
Nervi Cardiati, and thoſe of the Lungs; and of 
three other Productions which join together in one 
Trunk, before they enter the Abdomen, are formed, 
likewiſe, the hepatic Plexus on the Right, and the 
Splenic on the left Side. E | | 

From the Hepatic Plexus there ſpring ſeveral 
Branches, ſole of which croſs over the Duodenum, 
and the Vena Porta, and repair to the Liver; ſome 
run to the Pancreas, or Sweet-bread, and to the right 
Side of the Stomach ; and others to Gliſſon's Capſula ; 
and two larger than the former paſs over the emulgent 
Artery, and run to the right Kidney. 

The 8Splenick Plexus farniſhes ſeveral Branches 
to the left Side of the Stomach and Pancreas, ſome 
to the Spleen, and the left Capſula Atrabilaria, and 
two very conſiderable Branches to the left Kidney. 

From the ſeveral Branches both from the Hepatick 
and Splenick, is formed the Meſenterick Plexus, which 
ſerves as a Cover to the Meſenterick Arteries, and 
accompanies them thro' their whole Diftriburion. 

Further, there is a Trunk on each Side formed 
out of ſeveral Branches, both from the Hepatic and 
Splenick Plexus, which deſcending along the Aorta, 
continues its Courſe, accompanied with the Twigs 
of the Interteftal, to the Diviſion of that Vein. This 
done, *tis diſperſed thro” all the Parts of the Hypo- 
iger particularly the Rectum, or ſtrait Gut, the 

ladder, the Womb and the Vagina (in Women) 
and the Male ſeminal Veſicles and Proftates. 

At laft the Trunk of the Tntercoftal deſcending a- 
long the Vertebræ, is loft in Capillaries diſperſed 
thro? all the Parts of the Hypegaſtrium, particularly 
the Bladder, the Anus, the Rectum, and the Ge- 
nitals. 3 

The Au DbITORY Nerve, proceeds from the 
lower Part of the annular Rifing, and paſſes through 
the Perforation of the ſtony Proceſs of the Temple- 
bone. This Nerve is compoſed of two Branches, 
one ſoft, which ſerves the immediate Organ of hear- 
ing, and forms the nervous Membrane which cover 
the Cocbhlæa, and the inner Side of the ſemicircular Paſ- 
ſages; and the other hard, which marches our - C 

= a Hole 
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a Hole that lies between the Maſtoides and Styloides uniting aſterwards, are again divided into two, by 
Proceſſes, and goes to unite with the third Branch of the Pia Mater, whence it happens, that one Side may 
the fifth Pair. be paralitick, while the other is ſound. 

The Paz Vacun, fo called from its ſerving ſo MeDuLLAa SPINALI1S, or the Spinal Marrow, is 
many different Parts, proceeds from the Sides of the a Continuation of the Medulla Oblongata, or medul- 
Medulla Oblongata, and lies behind the Acouſtici.— lary Part of the Brain without the Skull. Ir conſiſts, 
To this is joined another Nerve, riſing from the ſpi- as the Brain does, of two Parts, a white, or medul- 
nal Marrow, called acceſſory by Dr. Villis.— Theſe lary, and a cineritious or glandulous ; the former 
two Nerves march out with joint Forces through without and the other within. The Subſtance of 
the Perforation of the Os Occipitis, but as ſoon as the exteriour Part is much the ſame with that of the 
they are out of the Skull, the ſpinal Parts from the Corpus Calloſum, only ſomewhat tougher, and more 
Eighth Pair, and is quite ſpent upon the Trapezium fibrous; which Difference becomes more apparent as 
Muſcle. is deſcends the lower, by Reaſon of the Streightneſs 

The Eighth Pair is no ſooner departed from the of the Cavity, which growing gradually more nar- 
Skull, but it forms a Plexus, as well to ſupply the row, preſſes the medullary Fibres cloſer together, 
Larznx and Pharynx with its Branches, as to produce and renders them more compact, and gathers them 
the recurrent Nerve. The right Branch whereof en - into more diſtin Faſciculi, till having deſcended 
compaſſes the axillary Artery, as the left does the the whole Tract of the Spina, they end in the Cauda 
Aoria.— Theſe two Nerves return upwards by the Equina, It is the Origin of moſt of the Nerves 
Sides of the Aſpera Arteria, and ſend forth Shoots ot the Trunk of the Body. It ſends out thirty 
to the Fibres that faſten the Aunuli. Pair on each Side to the Limbs, the great Cavities, 

The Cardiaci and the Pneumatici, are alſo form'd and other Parts, which are nothing but Faſciculi, of 
from the ſeveral Shoots which the Interceſtal and medullary Fibres, covered with their proper Mem- 
Eighth Pair ſend to the Pericardium, the Heart, the branes, i 
Lungs, and the Cava. The Spinal Marrow is covered with four Coats; 

(9) The Nix TH Pair proceeds from ſeveral the firſt, or external one, is a ſtrong nervous Liga- 
Fibres of the Eigbib, receives two Branches from the ment, which ties the Vertebræ together, to the In- 
firſt Vertebral, and one from the ſecond, in its Paſ- ſide of which it firmly adheres. The ſecond is a 
ſage through the Muſcles of the Bone Hyoides; one Production of the Dura Mater; it is exceedingly 
of theſe Branches is diſperſed through the Muſcles ſtrong, and ſerves to defend the Spinal Marrow 
/ Sterno-Thyreoides, and the other ſpent upon the from any Hurt, from the Flexures of the Vertebræ. 
Muſcles of the Bone Hyojdes.——lIts Trunk furniſhes The third is a Production of the Arytenoides, and 
the Baſis of the Tongue with 5 Branches, and is a thin pellucid Membrane, lying between the Dura 
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comes to a Period. and Pia Mater, or the ſecond and fourth Membrane 
(10) The TexTH and laſt Paix proceeds likewiſe of the Medulla. This Membrane gives a Coat to 


— 
— ce 


from ſeveral Threads, and deſcends along the Pith the Nerves that go out of the Spina, which is the 


| of the Back- bone; marches between the firſt Feri/e- inner Membrane of the Nerves, as the Dura Mater 3 | 
bra of the Neck and the Os Occipitis, ſends Branches gives the outer. — The fourth Coat is a Continua- f 
< the oblique Muſcles of the Head, and in its Pro- tion of the Pia Mater, and is an extremely thin, | 
{ grels to the Plexus of the Interceſtal, receives one fine, tranſparent Membrane; ſtrictly embracing the { 
trom the firſt vertebral Pair. | whole Subſtance of the Medulla, dividing it in the | 
| Duncan obſerves, that though all the Nerves pro- Middle into two Tracts, and making, as it were, two 
ceed from the Brain, yet it may be ſaid to have no Columns of it. | 7 f 
| Nerves, ſince not ane of them is inſerted in it; fo The Uſe of the Medulla Oblongata, as well as that 
; that the proper Subſtance of the Brain, which diſ- of the Spinalis, is to give an Origin to all the Nerves; 
| penſes, Senſe to the whole Body, is of itſelf in- for of forty Pair of Nerves, which march through the 
| ſenſible. whole Machine, ten proceed from the Medulla O- n 


(14) The Basis of the Brain is no leſs curious /gngata, and thirty from the Spinalis. . 


than its other Parts. It has fix great Prominences Tis well known that SensaT10 Fit 1n CERE· 
| lodged in the ſix great Pits of the Cranium; the four Bro, that the Brain is the principal Organ of the 
$ firſt and anterior are formed by the Brain; two of Soul, and that the Soul makes Uſe of it in exerciſing 
0 them are lodged in the Cavities of the Os Frontis, its Functions; but what the Soul is, or where its par- ( 
2 and the other two in thoſe of the Ofſa Petroſa; the ticular Reſidence is fixed, we are at a Loſs to know; ] 
F two Jaſt and poſterior Riſings, are placed in the Ca- all the Light we have from Anatomy upon this Head \ 
1 vities of the Os Occipitis, and formed by the Ce- amounts to no more than this, that the Brain is com- 
1 rebellum. _ poſed of an Infinity of ſmall Glands, and little Tubuli 1 
1 (aa, bb) The Blood is conveyed into the Brains or Pipes; that theſe ſmall Glands are by their Figure t 

1 by the Carotides, and ſervical Arteries, which at their and Diſpoſition qualified to filtrate no Liquor but what 
| Entrance, form one great Trunk at the Baſis of the is very ſubtile; and that there are ſo many Millions of a 
| Brain, from whence they ſend an Infinity of Arterics ſmall Pipes, or hollow Fibres, which being formed e 
| throughout its whole Subſtance, into Nerves, diſperſe that ſubtile Liquor all over the * 
(c) The Union of theſe Arteries ſerves to mingle Body. From whence we conclude, that theſe { 
the arterious Blood, before its Diſtribution to the Parts are not capable to act of themſelves, and that 1 
Brain, and to check its Rapidity; otherwiſe it would therefore all the Springs of the Machine muſt be T 
have made too precipitant a March through the put in Motion, by ſome immaterial Thing called a 1 

whole Brain, and ſo have baulk'd the Filtration of Sour. | ; | 

the Spirits, | The Fact, which is the next to be examined, in ſ 
(Z) MepuLLa OBLoncaTa is the medullary the ſuperior Venter or Head, is divided into two Parts, « 
Part of the Brain and Cerebellum, joined in one, one above called Forehead ; and another below, ex- 0 
the Fore-part of it coming from the Brain, and the tending from the Eyebrows to the Chin. T 
Hinder part from the Cerebellum.— It lies on the The Foxgntad is allo called Front, from the £ 
: Baſis of the Skull, and is continued through the long Latin Frons, and from the Greek, @povew, to think, | 
Perforation thereof into the Hollow of the Verte- perceive; of f/, Mens, the Mind; though Mar- , 
'bre of the Neck, Back, and Loins, though only ſo tinius, to make out this Etymology, obſerves,” that 1 
much of it retains the Name of Oblongata as is in- from the Forehead of a Perſon we perceive what he Y 
cluded in the Skull. | | is, what he is capable of, and what he thinks of. 1 
| The Subſtance of the Medulla Oblongata is harder ——Du Laurens chuſes to derive it from Ferre, by t 
| than that of the Brain; it riſes by tour Roots, of Reaſon it bears the Marks of what we have in our I 
which the two greateſt ſpring from the Brain, and Head, , t 


— a 


the other two from the Cerebellum.— Theſe Parts (A) The Motions of the Forehead are e 
n | A by 


* 
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by the Means of two Muſcles called Frontales, one 
on each Side the Forehead, which ſpring from the 
upper Part of the Head, near the Crown or rather 
it appears that the Frontales, and Occipitales Mulcles, 
are only one continued Digaſtric Muſcle, on each 
Side, moving the Scalp, and Skin of the Forehead, 
and Eye-brows. jad 

The Frontales begin to be thus denominated, after 
they have began to pals the Corona] - Suture, with 
Fibres paſſing obliquely to the Eye-brows, where 
they terminate, and in the lower Part of the Skin of 
the Forehead. 

They have each two Appendages; the Superior, 
or External, is commonly fixed to the Bone of the 
Noſe ; the lower is fixed to the Os Frontis, and is, 
by Yolcherus Coiter, made a diſtinet Muſcle, and 
called Corrugator, from its Ule in drawing the Eye- 
brows to each other, 

The Face is divided, as well as the Breaſt and the A- 
domen, into the containing and contained Parts. The 
former are either common or proper, The common 
are the Teguments, which are the ſame with thoſe of 
the other Parts of the Body. The proper are the 
Muſcles and Bones. The contained Parts are the Or- 
gans of four Senſes, viz. Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, 
and Taſting ; for the Senſe of the T##, reaches all 
over the Body. | 

The Skin of the Face reſembles that of the other 
Parts, except that it is perforated in four Places, viz. 
the Eyes, Ears, Noſe, and Mouth, In Children and 
Women, *tis ſmooth and fine; but in Men, 'tis 
covered with Hair round the Chin, after the Age of 
Maturity; infomuch that as Women are privileged 
with a fair Skin, and with regular and handſome Fea- 
tures, ſo the Want of that Privilege is made up to 
Men, by a Majeſty and Fierceneſs, that raiſe them 
above the Softneſs of a Woman. | 

The Seed and the Beard appearing both about. the 
ſame Time, is a convincing Proof that there is ſome 
Correſpondence between them, In Effect, they are 
both formed of the ſame Matter, with this Difference, 
that the ſubtileſt Parts are ſtrained out by the Teſticle, 
form the Body of the Seed, and the coarſer being 
conveyed to the Skin, produce the Beard, —— Tis 
upon this Account, that thoſe who have the greateſt 
Stock of Seed, are always rougheſt ; and that Eu- 
nuchs are without a Beard, as well as withour Seed. 
This Opinion is confirmed by what happens to Wo- 
men; = we ſee they have Hairs in the Arm-pits, 
and the Pubes, at the ſame Time when they begin to 
have Seed. Tis true, they have no Beard upon the 
Chin, as Men have, and that muſt from the 
Evacuation of the Matter in the menſtrual. Flux, 
which attends the Arrival of the Seed: And for a 
further Proof of this Matter, it is to be obſerved, that 
ſome Women have had Beards upon a Suppreſſion of 
the Terms. $ = Nt 

The Ex E is, without Diſpute, the handſomeſt, 
and moſt wonderful Part of the Body. Tis ſeat- 
ed below the Forehead, in a Cavity, called the Or- 
bita or Socket, which is all over Bony. If we con- 
ſider only its Globe or Ball, its Figure is round 3 but 
if inveſted with its Muſcles, tis oblong, and py- 
ramidal, throwing its Baſe outwards, and its Point 
inwards, | | Wy. 

The Magnitude of the Eye: varies-in different Per- 
ſons A large bulging Eye, is the bandſomeſt ; but 
at the ſame Time, tis not ſo ſerviceable as little Eyes, 
or thoſe which are ſunk deeper, for its Perception is 


4 


not ſo nice, and *tis more expoſed to Rheums and 


external Injuries. 


Men and Horſes, are the only Animals that have 
Eyes of different Colours; they are ſometimes' grey, 
lometimes black, and ſometimes blue; and this Di- 
verſity depends upon the different Colours that appear 
in the Iris. They are eaſily annoyed by the Ex- 
treams of Heat and Cold, ſo that a temperate Air, 


and whatever is moderately hot, agrees beſt with 
them, ; | 
8 
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The Eyes are divided into external and internal 
Parts ; the former cover and guard it, and ſuch are 
the Eye-brows, and Eye-lids : The latter are lodged 
within the Socket, 'and are the conſtituent Parts of 
the Globe of the Eye. 

The Eytz-Brows, by the Romans, called Superci> 
lia, are Hairs, ranged in the Form of a Creſcent ; the 
Point thereof, that approaches to the Noſe, is called 
the Head; and the other towards the Temples, the 
Tail of the Supercilia. | 

The ye. Brows conſiſts of four Parts. 1. A Mems 
brane, which by its Thickneſs forms a riſing Emi- 
nence, and by its Hardneſs, keeps the Hairs faſt. 
2, Muſcular Parts, which ſerve to raiſe em. 3. The 
Hairs to prevent Sweat, and other Nuſances, falling 
down into the Eyes, 4. Fat, which ſerves for Nou- 
riſhment to the Hairs. 

The Eyes are alſo covered and defended with the 
Palpebræ, or Eye-lids, whoſe Motion is ſo quick, in 
human Bodies, that nothing is reckoned ſo ſhort as 
the Twinkling of an Eye. 

The PAL EBRN&Æ, or Eye-lids, conſiſt of a thin, 
muſcular Membrane, covered without Side, with a 
ſtrong, yet flexible Skin z and lined within Side with 
a Production of the Pericranium.— Their Edges are 
fortified with a ſtrong Cartilage, by Means whereof 
they are enabled to cloſe the better. | 


Out of theſe Cartilages, grows a Paliſade of ſtiff 
Hairs, called Cilia ; of great Uſe to warn the Eye 
of the Approach of Danger, either in ſleeping or 
waking ; to keep off Motes, Flies, Sc. and break 
the too fierce Impreſſion of the Rays of the Light. 

Theſe Hairs, it is obſerved, only grow to a certain 
convenient Length, and never need cutting, as moſt 
others do; add to this, that their Points ſtand out of 
the way; thoſe of the upper He. lid being bent up- 
wards, as thoſe of the lower downwards. 

At the Commiſſure or joining of the upper and 
under Eye-lids, are formed two Angles called Canthy. 

(G) In the inner of theſe, is placed the Glandula 
Lachrymalis, which is furniſhed with Arteries that 
ſpring from the Carotides, Veins that unload in the 
FZugular ; Nerves derived from the fifth and fixth 
Pair; and excretory Veſſels, which perforate the in- 
ner Coat of the Eye-lids, near the Cilia——This 
Gland filtrates a viſcous Seroſity, which it throws in 
between the Body of the Eye, and the Palpebræ, in 
order to facilitate their Motion, 20 

Near the other Angle is a Gland, called Innomi- 
nata, which helping by ſeveral Branches to irrigate 
the Eye, the Overplus is carried to the greater Angle, 
and tranſmitted to the Noſe, through the Pan#a La- 
chrymalia, which are the Orifices of à little mem- 
branous Bag, whoſe Ulceration occaſions. a Fiſtula 
Lathrymalis, and hinders the Transfuſion of Tears 
into the Noſtrils. _ L dn 

The Eye lids are both moveable; eſpecially. the 
upper, which has two Muſcles to raiſe, and depreſs 
it, called Attollens and Deprimens, or Orbitalaris. » 
(H) The Attollers ſprings from the Bottom of | the 
Orbita, above the Perforation of the optick Nerve, 
and is inſerted with a broad Tendon in the Edge o 
the upper Palpebra. O60) S617. 14 290 

(1) The Deprimens proceeds from the great, or 
inner Corner of the Eye, and paſſing above the upper 
Eye- lid, marches to its Inſertion in the little or outer 
Corner. When this Mufcle is employed, it draws 
down the upper Eye-lid, and covers the He; and in 
Order to a more exact Shutting of the Eye, one Part 
of it paſſes through the lower Eye · lid, andi is inſerted 
in the little Corner; for by the two Parts it ſhuts the 
Eye very nicely. 9 2 262 0 777 

Animals that have hard Eye. lids, as Lobſters, and 
the Generality of Fiſhes, have no Palpebræ, as be ing 
ſufficiently ſecured without. ids A $11 

In the Generality of Brutes, is a Kind of third Zye- 
lid, which is drawn like a Curtain, to wipe off the Hu- 
midity which might incommode the Het; it is called 
the Nidbilating Membrane. 


ſtriped, variegated Circle, called the Iris. 
Middle is an Aperture, called the Pupil, or Apple of 
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The Monkey is almoſt the only one that wants it, 
as being furniſhed like Man, with Hands to wipe the 
Eye on Occaſion, 

At preſent for the inner Parts of the Eye,—— The 
Eye, properly ſo called, is of a globular Figure, and 
conſiſts of Tunics, Humours and Veſſels. —— In ſome 
Parts it is lined with Fat, (as in the Cavity of the Or- 
bita) and is moved with fix Muſcles, four of which 
are ſtrait, and two obliques. 

(III) The Streights come from ſeveral Points of 
the Bottom of the Orbit, and run immediately be- 
tween the Sclerotica and Adnata; they derive their 
ſeveral Denominations from their ſeveral Offices, viz, 
Alttollens, or Superbus, which draws the Eye upwards : 
Deprimens, or Humilis, which caſts it down; Addu- 
cens, or Potator, which draws the Eye towards the 
Noſe: And Abducens, or Indignator, which draws it 
the other. Way towards the leſſer Angle. 

(K) The two Obliques are the Superior, called Ro- 

tator, which proceeds from the inner Part of the Or- 
bita, aſcends along the Bone to the upper Part of the 
great Corner, where its Tendon paſſes through a little 
annular Cartilage, called Trochlea, and afterwards ter- 
minates in Company with the Ozliguus Minor, near 
the lefſer Corner. 
(L) The inferior Obligue ſets out from the lower 
and outer Part of the Orbita, above the Union of the 
two Bones of the upper Jaw, and is inſerted in the 
lower Part of the Cornea, near the leſſer Angle. 
Theſe two Muſcles move the Eye obliquely, and wind 
jt round ; and ſuch are the uſual Motions of Lovers 
Eyes, when fixed upon the Object they love. 

When the Muſcles of the Eyes have not acquired 
an Habit of acting in Concert, (which falls out very 
often in Children) they render the Perſon ſquint- 
ey'd. 

F The Nerves of the Eye are the optic Pair, whiclviſſu- 
ing thro? a Perforation in the Skull, behind the Orbit, 
enter the Ball of the Eyes, deface and loſe themſelves 
therein; beſides which the Motorii Pathetici, the firſt 
Branch of the fifth Pair called Op/halmicks, and the 
ſixth Pair are beſtowed on the Muſcles of the Eye. 

The Eyes receive Arteries both from the internal 
and external Carotides, and return the Blood by Veins 
that go to the Jugular. 


The Eye has fix Membranes, four of which are 


Common, viz. the Conjun#iva, Cornea, Uvea, and 
Retina; and two Proper, viz. the Vitrea, that con- 


tains the vitrous Humour, and the Arachmoides, in 
- which is the Cryſtalline Humour, 


(M) The ConjuncTiva is ſmooth, poliſhed, 
and of an Alabaſter white Colour, in a ſound State, 
and is faſtened by ſome Ligaments to the Pericranium. 


be Conjun#iva does not form the whole Ball of 
the Eye, for it terminates upon the Edge of the Cor- 


nea. »Tis ſtrewed with Millions of Arteries and 


Veins, which never appear but when the Blood is 


more rapid than uſually, as it happens in the Diſeaſes 


called Ophthalmics. 


(N) The Coxx E a proceeds from that Part of the 


Dura Mater, in which the optick Nerve is wrapped, 


and paſſing under the Conjun#iva becomes conſpicu- 
ous in the Gap which that Coat leaves in the Fore- 


Part of the Eye. This Membrane being tranſpa- 


rent on the Fore- Side, bears the Name of Cornea in 


that Part; but being thick and opaque at the Bottom, 
where the Conjun#iva covers it, that Part of it is 
therefore called Sclerotis, i. e. hard. 

() The third Coat is the UvR A, called alſo Choro- 
ides, from its Reſemblance to the Chorion. 
ceeds from the Pia Mater, which covers the optic 


It pro- 


Nerve. Of the Duplicature of this Part, is formed a 
In its 


the Eye, about which the Jris forms a Ring. From 


the Inſide of this Tunic ſpring certain Fibres, which 
- ſpreading round the Cryſtalline Humour, form the Li- 
| gamenium Ciliare. | 


(P) The RETIxA, ſo called, from its being 


- drawn up in the Form of a Net behind the Humours, 


2 * 


Preſbitæ. 


conſiſts of a Dilatation of the optic Nerve, and re- 
ceives the Impreſſion of Objects; for of all the Tuni- 
cles of the Eye, this alone is untranſparent; ſo that 
the Species of Objects, after paſſing through the other 
Membranes and Humours, reflect upon the Retina, 
which repreſents them to the Brain, according as it 
receives them. 

(O The VI RIA, from its glaſſy Humour is the 
5th Coat, and the firſt of the proper ones; it ſpreads 
out through the whole Subſtance of the Humour, ſmall 
Filaments, which hinder it from flipping out of its 
Placez but when the Coat, which is very thin, is broken, 
the Humour melts, and turns all into Water. | 

(R) The Second of the proper Coat is entitled 
Arachnoides, from its being thin, like a Cobweb. 
This Tunic ſerves for an immediate Cover to the Cry- 
ſtalline Humour, and is tranſparent, that the Images 
of Objects might appear in it as in a Looking Glaſs. 

The Humours of the Eye, encloſed within theſe Tu- 
nics, are three, viz. 1. the Aqueous, a limpid, tran- 
ſparent Humour, ſituate in the Fore-part of the Eye 
immediately under the Cornea, and occafioning its 
Protuberance. : 

(S) 2. The CnysTALLINE is ſituated immediately 
under the Aqueous, behind the Uvea, oppoſite to the 
Pupil. 

(T) 3. The vitreous, or glaſſy Humour, which 
fills all the Part of the Cavity of the Globe; and is 
that which gives the ſpherical Figure to the Eye. 

The whole Structure and Apparatus of -the Eye 
tends to this, that there be produced a diſtin and 
vivid Collection in the Bottom of the Eye, directly 
under the Pupil, of all the Rays, which proceeding 
from any Point of an Object, and entring the Eye, 
penetrate the cryſtalline Humour; and that ſo many 
Points being painted in the Bottom of the Eye, as are 
conſpicuous in an Object, that ſo a ſmall Image like 
thereto, may be repreſented in the Retina. 

la Order to this the Rays from any radiant or re- 
flecting Point, ſtriking on the Cornea, are refracted 
towards the Perpendicular, and thus determined to 
proceed through the Aperture of the Pupil to the 
Surface of the Cryſtalline, while other Rays, which 
entered ſo obliquely as to be thrown upon the Tris, 
are reflected out again, that they may not diſturb the 
Diſtinctneſs of the Sight; and others, whoſe leſs Ob- 
liquity threw them between the Uvea and vitreous Hu- 
mour, are extinguiſhed in the Darkneſs thereof; that 
none can be propagated through the Y?treous, but ſuch 
- paſſing through the Pupil, ſtrike on the Cryſtal- 

ine. | | 

In the mean Time the Lis contracting by its Circu- 
lar, or dilating by its right Fibres, the Pupilla of the 
Eye, admits fewer or more Rays, as the Object is nearer, 
or more vivid; or remoter and more languid. 

Now the flatter the Figure of the Cornea is, the 
leſs does it collect the Rays emitted from any lucid 
Point; whence fewer arrive at the Cryſtalline, and 
thoſe more diverging, unleſs when they come from a 
very remote Object: On the contrary, the rounder it 
is, the more of the Rays from any Point does it col- 
lect and throw on the Cryſtalline, and thoſe the more 
converging ; whence one great Cauſe of the Defects 
of the Eyes both of old Men and Myopes. Again, 
the Rays tranſmitted through the Pupil! to the Cry- 
ftalline, are there refracted a-new, further collected, 
and rendered converging; ſo as that thoſe which 


came from the ſame Point of Object, are now thrown 


in one Point through the Yitreous, upon the Retina, 
where they paint or exhibit that preciſe Point of the 
Object whence they flowed. Accordingly if the 
Cryſtalline be very denſe, or ſpherical, the Focus, or 
the Point wherein they are united will be too near; 
and if too flat or rare, the Point will be too remote: 
The Effect of both which, is Confuſion. _— And 
hence another Cauſe of the Defects of Myopes and 

As complex as the Mechaniſm of the Eye may 
ſeem, and as manifold as the Parts are which have 
Relation thereto, the Juſtneſs of Viſion ſeems to be- 
quire 
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quire an exact Habitude in them all. Thus, tho? 
the Pupil be no ſubſtantial Part of the Eye, but only 
an Aperture of the Uvea, almoſt perpetually changing 
its Bigneſs, according to the different Degrees of 


Light, the Eye chances to be expoſed to; and there- 


fore ſhould ſeem, while this Hole remains open, to 
perform its Office, by giving Entrance to the inci- 
dent Rays of Light; yet Mr. Boyle ſaw a Woman, 
who, after a Fever, not being able to dilate the Pu- 
pilla of her Eyes, as before, though they were little 
narrower than ordinary ; yet had ſhe thereby almoſt 
loſt her Sight. — And on the other Side, though a 
competent Wideneſs of the Pupi/ be requiſite to a 
clear and diſtin& Viſion, yet if its Dilatation exceeds 
the due Limits, there is thereby produced a conſider- 
rable Diſtemper of Sight. It may ſeem alſo but a 
light Circumſtance, that the tranſparent Coats of the 
Eye ſhould be void of Colour; and of as little Mo- 
ment, that the Cornea ſhould be very ſmooth, pro- 
vided it remain tranſparent ; yet, when either of theſe 
Circumſtances is wanting, the Sight is greatly vi- 
tiated.— Thus we ſee that in the Yellow Jaundice, 
the adventitious Colour wherewith the Eye is tinged, 
makes the Patient think he ſees many Objects yellow, 
which are of a contrary Colour. 

It has of late been an Opinion, that though both 
Eyes be open, and turned towards an Object, yet 
only one of them at a Time is effectually employed 
in giving the Repreſentation ; ſo that the having of 
two Eyes ſhould ſeem in ſome Sort a Redundance.— 
But Mr. Boyle furniſhes ſeveral Conſiderations which 
invalidate this Opinion, and ſhew, that both the Eyes 
are of Uſe at the ſame Time.— He aſſures us he has 
found by frequent Experiment, that his two Eyes to- 
gether beheld an Object in another Situation, than 
Either of them a- part would do.— He adds, that he 
has met with a noble Perſon, who, in a Fight had 
one of his Eyes ſtrangely mangled by a Muſket-Ball, 
which came out at his Mouth; after which Accident, 
he could not well pour Drink out of one Veſſel into 
another, but had broken many Glaſſes, by letting 
them fall out of his Hand, when he thought he had 
given them to another, or ſet them down on the Ta- 
ble: He added, that this Aptneſs to misjudge of Di- 
ſtances and Situation continued with him, though not 
in the ſame Degree, for two Years. Ie] 
The nobleſt and moſt excellent Senſe next to See- 
ing is that of Hearing; therefore I will examine here 


the admirable Structure of the Parts employed 


therein. 
The Ear is the Organ of Hearing, or that Part 
whereby Animals receive the Impreſſion of Sounds. 
The Ear is divided into the outer and inner Part. 
The Former is that which appears upon the external 


Surface; the Latter conſiſts of ſeveral Particles and 


Cavities within the Offa Petroſa. 

(Y) The outer Part, or Auricle, is Semicircular, 
and contains divers Sinuoſities. — Its upper Part, which 
is the broadeſt, is called Ala, or Wing, and the Lat- 
ter, which is narrow, ſoft, and pendulous, the Lobe, 
or Fibra, being that to which Ladies hang their Ear- 
rings, Sc. >. 3 | 

The outer Area, or Extent of the Auricle, is called 

the Helix, and the. inner, oppoſite thereto, the An- 
thelix; the little Protuberance of the Side next the 
Face, is called the Tragus, or Tircus ; and the Ridge 
juſt above, and oppoſite to it, an Antitragus: And 
the Cavity, leading to the Beginning of the Meatus, 
the Concha. 7 — 
- The Auricula, or the outer Part of the Ear, con- 
ſiſts of a thin Cartilage covered with a Skin, Liga- 
ment, Nerves, Arteries, Veins, and Muſcles.— The 
Cartilage is not divided in Men, as it is in other Ani- 
mals,— The Ligament faſtening the Ear to the Os 
Petroſum is ſtrong, and proceeds from the Pericra- 
nium.— The Nerves ſpring from the ſecond Vertebra 
of the Neck; the Arterics from the Carotides; and 
the Veins repair to the Zugulares. ets 


Though the Auricula has no manifeſt Motion, yet | 
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tis provided with four Muſcles ; one Superior and 
three Poſteriors, | 

(Y) The Superior proceeds from the Muſculds 
Frontalis, it being Patt thereof, and is inſerted in the 
Auricle, which it pulls upwards. The other three; 
which make but one fleſhy Body, riſe from the Os 
Occipitis, and the mamillary Proceſſes, and is inſert- 
ed behind at the Root of the Ear.— It ſerves to pull 
the Ear backwards and downwards. (ZZZ) 

The external Ear is not the principal Organ of 
Hearing, though, at the ſame Time, it contributes 
very much to the Perfection of that Senſe, in receiv- 
ing the Sounds, and introducing them to the Mea- 
tus of the internal Ear; fince thoſe, whoſe Ears 
are cropt or cut off, have but a confuſed Way of 
Hearing, and are obliged either to form a Cavity 
round the Ear with their own Hands, or elſe to make 
uſe of a Horn, and apply the End of it to the inner 
90 of the Ear, in Order to receive the agitated 

ir. 

Under the Ears we meet with big conglome rated 
js gg for the Secretion of the Saliva, called Paro- 
tides, 

The inner Part of the external Ear is poſſeſſed by 
the Meatus Auditorius, or Auditory Paſſage, which 
commences from the Bottom of the Concha, called the 
Alvearjum, and is continued in a winding Direction, 
turning ſometimes this Way, and ſometimes that, to 
the Membrana Tympani.—— The Meatus is dug out 
of the Os Temporis, and lined with a Membrane, 
furniſhed with divers little Glands that ſeparate a 
thick, yellow, glutinous IIumour, called Cerumen, 
or Ear-wax, ſerving to defend the Ear from the In- 
greſs of Vermin, and other extraneous Bodies. — 
The external Ear is ſeparated from the internal by a 
thin, dry, round, and tranſparent Membrane, called, 
improperly Tympanum, or Drum, and placed at the 
further End of the Meatus. 

Behind this Membrane is a Cavity, called the 

Barrel of the Drum, being three or four Lines deep, 
and five or ſix broad. In this Cavity are three 
little Bones, viz. the Malleus, Incus, and Stapes; i. e. 
the Hammer, the Anvil, and the Stirrop, which we 
have ſeen in the Ofteology. Their Articulation is 
ſuch, that the Malleus is faſtened to the Tympanum, 
which communicates to them that which it receives 
from the Air. 
To give Motion to theſe Bones is the Office of a 
Muſcle placed in the Barrel of the Dram, which pro- 
duces a Tendon, which faſtens it to the Proceſs, which 
the Handle of the Hammer obliges to approach to 
its Head. The Action of this conſiſts in pulling 
the Handle of the Hammer inwards, and in ftretch- 
ing the Membrane of the Drum, which afterwards 
unbends when the Muſcle ceaſes to pull; for the little 
Bones are ſo articulated, and mutually joined by Li- 
gaments, thac they make a Sort of elaſtick Spring, 
which, in Conjunction with that of the Drum, ſerves 
for an Antagoniſt to the Muſcle. 

Two Meatus are ſituate at the Side of the Cavity, 
one opening into the Palate, called Aquedu?, which 
is partly cartilaginous, and partly membranous, and 
the other ſhorter and bigger, opening into the Sinus 
in the mamillary Proceſs. =o 

We come next to two Gaps, or Apertures, called 
Feneftre Tympani, which are placed in the Surface of 
the Os Petreſum, which is oppoſite to the Membrane 
of the Tympanum. The firſt, called Feneftra Ovalis, 
by Reaſon of its Figure, is ſituate a little higher than 
the other, and receives the Ba/is of the Stapes ; the 
other Rotunda, notwithſtanding its Figure, is oval 
like the former, and cloſed by a thin, dry, tranſpa- 
rent Membrane, reſembling that of the Tympenum. 

Anatomiſts are not agreed upon the Uſe of a ſmall 
Chord, which lies in the Cavity of the Tympanumn, 
and runs over the inner Surface of the Membrane, 
called Chorda Tympani-; ſome will have it an Artery, 
ſome a Nerve, others a Vein, or the Tendon of the 
Muſcle of the Mallealus; but it is now diſcovered to 


be 
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be a Branch of the fifth Pair of Nerves, which meets 
the Portio Dura, the hard Part of the auditory 
Nerve. | 
The two Windows, or Feneftre, above-mentioned, 
open into a Cavity, dug out of the Os Petroſum, 
which for its Detours and Meanders is called the La- 
Hrintb. | 

The Pipes whereof the Labyrinth conſiſts, are called 
by different Names. The Beginning of the Ca- 
vity is called Veſtibulum, by Reaſon it leads into the 
other two; in it are obſerved nine Apertures, or Fo- 
ramina,— From the Veſtible there ſet out three ſemi- 
circular Meatus's, which return to it by another 
Road.— All theſe ſurround the Forinx of the Veſtible, 
and one of them has the Name of Orizontal, while 
the other two are called Yertical.—— In the Labyrinth 
is ſuppoſed to be contained the innate Air, 

The Cochr EA, Snail or Shell, is the laſt Cavity 
which conſiſts of two Parts, viz. a ſpiral, ſemi-oval 
Canal; and a Lamina formed into a ſpiral Flight. The 
Canal makes two Turns and a Half round a Newel, 
or Axis, ſtill growing leſs as it aſcends ——The ſpi- 
ral Lamina divides this Cavity into two, being faſten- 
ed by its Baſe to this Axis, and by its other Extre- 
mity, to the Surface of the Canal, oppoſite to the 
Axis, by Means of a very fine Membrane, —The 
Cavity of the Cochlea thus divided, forms, as it were, 
two Stair-caſes, both formed on the ſame Newel, one 
over the other, but without any Communication be- 
tween them. 

The Aguæduct is the Auditory Nerve, which con- 


fiſts of two Branches or Parts; the one ſoft, called Por- 


tio Mollis; and the other harder, Portio Dura: The 
firſt Part is ſpent on the Organ of Hearing, being di- 
vided into five Branches, which form a delicate Web, 
that lines the Yeſtibylum, Cochlea, &c.— The hard 
Part paſſing out of the Cranium, is diſtributed among 
the Parts of the external Ear. 

The Senſe of Hearing is performed in the following 
Manner. 

The external Air being toſſed by very quick and 
nimble Concuſſions, enters the firſt Meatus, and 
ſtrikes upon the Drum; and that Membrane being 
thus connected, ſhakes the ſmall String behind it, and 
the three little Bones that are knit to it; and by that 
Means conveys the external Motion to the internal 
Air : Upon which this Air ſubtilizes itſelf, and forti- 
fies its Agitation in the Windings of the Labyrinth, 
and by entering into the ſpiral Cochlea, as advancing 
from a broader to a narrower Space; the Air thus 
ſubtilized, communicates itſelf to the Nerve, which 
conveys it to the common Senſorium. So that theſe 
different Modifications of the Air, move the Imagi- 
nation, to form the Senſation, called Sound; for 
Hearing is no Action, but only the Reception of the 
Impreſſion of the Air, into the Nerves that viſit the 
Ear. 

Diſtempers incident to the Ear, and adjacent Parte, 
are Noiſes, Otalgia, Otocel, Deafneſs, Fc. of which 
more at Jarge in our Treatiſe of the Maladies inci- 
dent to the human Body, under the Letter M. 

Several Naturaliſts and Phyſicians have held, that 
cutting off the Ears renders Perſons barren and un- 

rolifick, which Notion was what farft occaſioned 
LO to order the Ears of Thieves, Sc. to be 
cut off, leſt they ſhould produce their ke. 

The Dauphineſs, Grandmother to the preſent King 
of France, Lewis XV, had brought into a Cuſtom 
in France, the cutting off of Ears, as a Puniſhment 
for Deſerters, which having been found ſince, too 
cruel and barbarous, has been changed into that of 
ſplitting only the Lobe. 

The Ear has its Beauties, which a good Painter 
ought by no Means to diſregard : Where it is well 
formed, it would be an Injury to the Head to be 
hidden,——Sxetonius inſiſts particularly on the Beau- 
ties of Auguſtus's Ears; and lian, deſcribing the 
Beauties of A/paſia, oblerves, ſhe had ſhort Ears. 
Martial ranks large Ears among the Number of De- 
formities. 
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Among the Athenians, it was a Mark of Nobility 
and Diſtinction, to have the Ears bored and per- 
forated, as it is ſtill in ſome Parts of Afia and Africa, 
Among the Hebrews and Romans, it was a 
Mark of Servitude. | 

The next Senſe which offers itſelf to our Conſi- 
deration, is that of Smelling, and the Noſe is the Or- 
gan thereof, 

The Nos is divided into the Root or upper Part, 
which lies between the two Eyes; the lower or Dor- 
ſum ; the Spina or pointed Part, which is yet lower 
the cartilaginous moveable Tip; the little Globe; the 
lateral Parts; the Ale or Wings; and the Columna 
or Pillar, which is the fleſhy Part that advances in 
the Middle, and ſeparates the two Noſtrils.— Theſe 
are called external Parts. | 

The Teguments of the Noſe are common to the 
reſt of the Face; under theſe appear the Muſcles of 
the Noſe, which are ſeven in Number, viz. one com- 
mon, and fix proper Of the laſt Sort, four di- 
late it, and the other two contract it. 

The common Muſcle is a Part of the orbicular 
Muſcle of the Lips; it draws the Noſe down- 
po when it brings the upper Lip to approach the 

ower. 

3. The Pyramidales or Triangulares, which are the 
two firſt of the proper Claſs proceed from the Su- 
ture of the Forehead, and are inſerted with a broad 
Tendon in the Alz of the Noſe, which they ſerve to 
draw aſunder. : 

4. The Dilatantes, ſo called from their ſerving to 
widen the external Apertures of the Noſtrils, and 
reſemble a Myrtle-leaf, proceed from the Bone of 
the No/e, near the Alz, and terminate in the round 
place of the ſame Wing. 

5. The Conſtringents, which draw the Wings of 
the Noſe downwards, and at the ſame Time the up- 
per Lip alſo downwards, have an inner Situation, 
being hidden under the Coat that inveſts the No- 
ſtrils. They ſpring from the inner Part of the Bone 
of the Noſe, and are inſerted in the internal Alæ of 
the Neſtrils. | 

The upper Part of the Noſe being bony, there are 
five Cartilages under theſe Muſcles, which form the 
lower Part; the two ſuperior Cartilages, which are 
broad upwards, but ſoften and grow narrow in 
their Deſcent, adhere to two Bones of the Noſe: 
The other two, which form the Alæ, are faſtened to 
the Extremities of the ſuperior ones, by membranous 
Ligaments; and the fifth is placed in the Middle for 
a Partition between the two Noſtrils. 

The Membrane of the Noſe is furniſhed with la 
Arteries from the Carotides; and Veins which empty 
themſelves into the Jugular 3 and Nerves from the 
fifth Pair, as well as the olfactory Nerve. | 

In this Membrane is a great Number of ſmall 
Glands, which filtrate a white viſcous Liquor, called 
Snot. Beſides theſe two Sinks, there are ſome 
others that convey a Liquor like the former into the 
Noftrils. — 

By Means of this Mucus or Pituita, is the Mem- 
brane kept ſoft, and defended from the Injuries of 
extraneous Bodies, eſpecially thoſe of the Air; which 
_ paſs this Way in Inſpiration, when the Mouth 
is hut. l 

The firſt of the excretory Ducts is the Canalis 
Naſalis, formed by the Coition of the two lachry- 
mal Points, that paſs through the Foramen of the Os 
Unguis.— Through this Paſſage, Part of the Hu- 
mour that waters the Eye, diſtils into the Noe. 
The ſecond, is the two Holes of the Sinus Frontales, 
which unload in the Nee, a Snot filtrated by the 
Glands of their Membrane.——The third is the two 
Holes of the Sinus's of the Os Spbenoides, there be- 
ing one on each Side, The fourth is the two Ori- 
fices of the maxillary Cavities.— The fifth is the 
Aqueduf, ſome Part whereof is inveſted with the 
glandulous Membrane of the Noftrils. 

The NosTRz1Ls are the two Apertures at the Baſis 
of the Noſe, or the Commencement of two Cavities, 

3 . which 


which afford a continual Ingreſs and Egreſs to the Air. 
Fach of theſe Cavities divides afterwards into two 
others, one of which aſcends towards the Sieve-like 
Bone, and the other deſcends to the Palate, in order 
to empty itſelf in the Bottom of the Mouth, and the 
Throat. 

There are two other Conduits, which run from 
the Neſtrils to the Mouth. They commence at the 
Bottom of each Neſtril, and paſting over the Palate, 
perforate it under the fore Teeth, where they come 
to a Period. | 

The whole inner Capacity of the Noſe is lined with 
a pretty thick Coat, which is a Continuation of the 
Dura Mater, at the lower Part whereof grows ſome 
Hairs, viſible at the Entry of the Noſe, and of very 
lictle, or no Ule. 

The internal Noſe is filled with ſeveral cartila- 

inous Plates ſeparated from one another, whoſe 
— terminate at the Root of the Noſe, and 
which ſerve to ſupport its inner Coat, which hav- 
ing a very long Extent, is therefore folded into the 
little Cavities of the Noſe, runs quite round theſe La- 
mine, in Order to employ all its Length in a narrow 
Space, and covers their Surface exactly. 

In this inner Tunicle of the Noſe, the Olfactory 
Nerves are diffuſed, and rendered capable of the 
Perception of odoriferons Effuvia, which is effected 
in the following Manner, 

The lictle Aroms that exhale from odoriferous Bo- 
dies, are carried along with the Air to the Noſe, 
where, by ſtriking upon its inner Membrane, they 
jog the ſmall Pipes of the Olfactory Nerves, imme- 
diately the ſubtile Matter with which they are filled, 
partakes of this Commotion, which by Virtue of the 
Continuity, flies in a Moment to the Corpora Striata, 
from whence theſe Nerves proceed, and whereof our 
Imagination, ſenſible of the different Undulations, 
which each Object can occaſion in the Spirits, per- 
ceives that this is the Impreſſion of an odoriferous Bo- 
dy; whence proceeds the Senſation, called Smelling, 
which is not an Action, but a paſſive Quality of the 
Olfa&ory Nerve. 

Beſides this Uſe of the Noſe, which is the Princi- 
pal, Nature has made it, as it were, a Diverticulum 
to the Eyes, there being a conſiderable Paſſage into 
each Noftril, that empties itſelf under the Middle of 


Os turbinatum, ariſing from two Apertures, called 


Puna Lachrymalia, at the great Cantbus. 

By this Way the ſuperfluous Moiſture of the Eyes 
is carried off, which would otherwiſe incommode the 
Cheeks, as in Effect it does, when thoſe Parts are 
affected with any Diſorder; as in the Agilops, and 
Fiſtula Lachrymalis. | | 

The Diſeaſes of the Noſe, are a Coryza, Ozæna 
Polypus, Sarcana, Noli me Tangere, Sneezing, and the 
Loſs of Smelling. | 

The Figure and Magnitude of the Noſe cannot be 
nicely adjuſted, becauſe ſome have bigger Neſes than 
others. A great hawk Noſe is preferable to a flat 
one; for beſides that, a large Noſe never ſpoils the 
Face, open and wide Noftrils are ſtill better than 
little narrow ones, upon the Account of the Conve- 
niency of Reſpiration, as well as Beauty. | 

In Tartary, the greateſt Beauties are thoſe. which 
have the leaſt Noſes ; the Wife of Zinghiſchan, Mo- 
ther of Tamerlaue, is mentioned by Raybroct, as a 
celebrated Beauty, becauſe ſhe had only two Holes 
for a Noſe— Thoſe Sorts of Beauties are not often 
toaſted under our Hemiſphere ; for though our Wives 
have often their Næſe, in their Way, and we are of- 
ten led by the Noſe, by them; we nevertheleſs prefer 
all thoſe Inconveniencies to that of having no Noſe at 
all.——Therefore we are very far from following the 
Cuſtom of the Crim-Tartars, who break the Noſes of 
their Children in their Infancy, for Fear it ſhould 
ſtand before their Eyes; for when they have their 
Noſe broken, they muſt have done it themſelves, 
and very much againſt our Inclination. We muſt 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, that in thoſe Countries they have 
not the leaſt Notion of the Uſe of Spectacles, or that 
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the Extirpation of the Noſe ſtrengthens their Sight, 
in ſtrengthening the Optick, by the Obſtruftion of 
the Olfaory IEEE is true, that among us, 
the Loſs of one's Noſe is a Mark of Diſtinction, and 
of the Courage and Bravery of thoſe who have fought 
under Cupid's Standard, but that Badge is not much 
ambitioned, not even by the greateſt of our Heroes. 
The 1:a/ian Noſe- mender, mentioned by Amb. 
Part, would be of ſome Service to our Gladiators 
on Yenus's Amphitheatre, who in their warm En- 
counters have ſometimes the Misfortune to loſe their 
Neſe.— His Method (ſays our Author) was to make 
an Apperture in the Patient's Arm, and there to en- 
graft the mutilated Neſe; the Arm being bound up 
for four and twenty Days, the Neſe took Root in the 


Wound, and glewed itſelf with the Fleſh of the 


Arm, and grew to its Bulk; which done, he cut off 
the Fleſh of the Arm, and faſhioned the Noſe to its 
liking, applied it in its Place, and healed the Wound 
at his Leiſure.— In all Appearance, the Veſſels of 
this new Noſe, had alſo a very great Analogy with 
thoſe of the Parts it was applaced to; and the Artiſt 
was ſo dextrous in the Application, as to have their 
Tubercules, meet exactly for the Circulation of the 
Juices, and the Nouriſhment of the additional Part. 
Which ſeems to me ſomewhat difficult in the 
Execution; for really I cannot ſay of this, that Si non 
e vero, e bene trovato. 

Before we examine the Tongue, which is the Or- 
gan of Taſte, it will not be improper to premiſe an 
Account of the Mauth which contains it. 

The Mov TH, has two Lips, one above, and an- 
other below, which are a fungous Fleſb, covered with 
a very thin Coar, continuous with that of the Mouth. 
The Liys have ſeveral: Glands placed under the 
Coat that covers them, and which are furniſhed with 
little Arteries from the Caretides, and Veins which 
carry back the Blood to the external Jugulars. 

The Lips have thirteen Muſcles, eight proper, and 
five common. Of the proper, four belong to the 
upper, and four to the lower Lips; of the common, 
two are allotted to each Lip, and an odd one. | 

(7) The firſt of the Propers, which belong to the 
upper Lips, proceeding from the upper Jaw-bone, 
where the Fore-teeth Inciſores are placed, is called 
Inciſtvus, and inſerted in the upper Lip, which it 
pulls upwards. 

(8) The ſecond, its Antagoniſt, is called Triangu- 
laris, ſprings from the lateral and external Part of 
the Baſis of the lower Jaw- Bone, and is inſerted near 
the Corner of the Mouth in the upper Lip, which 
it pulls downwards, 

(9) The third, called Montanus, allotted to the 
lower Lip, proceeds from the fore and lower Part 
of the Chin, and from the Root of the Fore · teeth of 
the lower Jaw ; and terminates in the Brim of the 
lower Lip, which it draws down. 

(9) The fourth is the Antagoniſt of the laſt, and 
is called Caninus, from its proceeding from the upper 
Jaw-Bone above the Eye-teeth. *Tis inſerted in the 
lower Lip, near the Corner of the Mouth, and ſerves 
to dray up this Lip. : 

(10) The Zigmaticus, from its Proceſſion from the 
Zygoma, is the fifth Muſcle, and the firſt of the 
common Sort, *Tis inſerted in the Corner of the 
Mouth, to draw it towards the Ears. | 

(12,) The ſixth riſes from the Roots of the Grinders 
of both Jaws, and terminates in the Circumference of 
the Lips. Tis called the Buccinator, from its Action 
in ſwelling and enlarging the Check, when we ſound 
a Trumpet. | 

(Iz) The odd Muſcle, called Orbicularis, is the 
Fleſh that encompaſſes the two Lips, like a Sphin&er, 
and ſhuts the Mouth, by drawing them together. 

The Nerves of the Lips come from the fifth, ſixth, 
and eighth Pair of the Head, and ſome from the 
Par Acceſſorium. LPS on OA | 
When the Mouth is well made, with ruby Lips, 
it contributes much to a beautiful Face. The Mouth 
is of a contrary Mould from the Eyes; for a little 
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Mouth is always handſomeſt; whereas the largeſt 
Eyes are hardly ſuch. 

Under the Eyes, between the Noſe and Ears, lies 
a round Prominence called the Pom u u, ſtiled the Seat 
of Shame, becauſe it reddens or grows pale in the 
Receſs of that Paſſion; the looſe Part under it is cal- 
led the Check, or Bucta; the upper Part of the up- 
per Lip, Myſtax; in the Slit between the two Lips, 
Mouth; the prominent Parts of the Lips, Prolabia; 
the lower Part ot the Under-Lip, Chin; and the 
fleſhy Part under the Chin, Buccula. 

Within the Mouth are contained the Gums, the 
Palate, the Uvula, and the Tongue. | 

The Gums ſerve to keep the Teeth faſt in their 
Sockets, and conſiſt of a hard and ſolid Sort of 
Fleſh, that poſſeſſes the upper Part of thoſe Sockets 
or Alveoli,-—— When the Teeth are corrupted, ſome- 
times ſmall Abſceſſes happen in the Gums, which Sur- 
geons are obliged to open with a Launcet. 

The PALATE, alſo called the Roof of the Mouth, 
from being its upper Part, is formed by the maxillary 
Bones, and the Bones of the Palate, and covered 
with a thick, ſhrivelled Membrane, 

The Subſtance of this Tunicle, is ſtrewed all over 
with conglomerate Glands, which are continued to 
the Torn/i/e or Almonds, —Theſe Glands ſeparate a Sort 
of Seroſity, which they diſcharge into the Mouth by 
an Infinity of little Pipes that perforate it as if it 
were a Sieve. 

The Uvura is a ſmall pyramidal Prominence, 
which hangs down from the Palate upon the Root 
of the Tongue ——*Tis formed by the Union of two 
little round Muſcles, that ſpring from the Septum, or 
Partition-wall of the Noſe; theſe Muſcles ſerve to 
raiſe it, and when the Action ceaſes, it falls by its 
own Weight, Upon the Sides of the Uvula, are 
two Arches, called Rime Naſales, which conſiſt of 
ſemi circular Fibres, covered with a thin Skin, upon 
which are diſperſed little glandulous Grains. When 
the ſemi-circular Arches ſtretch themſelves length- 
wiſe, they become ſtrait, in Order to confine the Air 
within the Mouth, when we blow or heave up the 
Cheeks; they likewiſe N the Entry of the Larynx, 
and ſo hinders the Air to ſpring from the Apera Ar- 
teria, when we breath, in performing the ſame Action, 

(15, 15) The Motions of the Lula are very mani- 
feſt in ſome Perſons, and are performed by four 
Muſcles, two called Periſtaphylini Externi, and two 
Periſtaphylini Interni, The two firſt proceed from 
the upper Jaw under the Jaſt Grinder ; and terminate 
by a ſlight Tendon in the Uoula. 

(16, 16) The Periſtaphylini Interni riſe from the 
inner Wing of the Pterigoides Proceſs, where there 
ſtands a little moveable Cartilage that miniſters to 
their Motion. After that they mount along the 
Wing of the Proceſs, and are inſerted in the Uvula. 
Theſe four Muſcles ſerve to advance, and draw back 
the Uvula, when we ſwallow Victuals. Often- 
time the Uvula is ſwelled and inflamed, (which the 
Vulgar call the Falling of the Roof of the Mouth) 
and ſometimes it runs out to ſuch a Length, that 
Surgeons are obliged to cut off the Tip of it. 

(17, 17) Upon each Side of the Uvula, betwixt 
the Larynx and tne Muſcles of the Os Hyoides, 
there ſtand the Tor/i/le or Amigdalz, conglomerate 
Glands, I have mention'd with the Larynx. They are 
turniſhed with all Sorts of Veſſels, and ſtrain out 
the Serum that moiſten the Tongue, the Larynx, and 
the ¶ ſopbagus. 

The Tongue, which is the Organ of Taſte, and 
the principal Inſtrument of Speech and Deglut ion, 
is ſeated in the Mouth under the Arch of the Palate. 

The Tongue is faſtened to the Os Hyoides, the 
Larynx, and the Fauces, by Means of a membraneous 
Ligament running along the lower Side of ir, about 
half-way, called the Frenum. 

Its Size is indifferent bulky, and proportioned to 
that of the Mouth; when too ſhort we cannot ſhoot 
it out; when too thick it makes us ſtammer; and 
when too flaggy and moiſt, as in Children, they 
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can't well articulate their Words. | 

The main Bulk and Body of the Tongue is made 
up of Muſcles, which are covered on the upper Part 
with a papillary nervous Subſtance, over which is 
ſpread a pretty ſtrong Membrane, inſtead of the 
Epidermis, and full of Papillz of a pyramidal Figure, 
eſpecially towards the Tip; which Papillæ ſtand 
pointing towards the Root of the Tongue in a bend- 
ing Poſture, which make their Figure to be Concavo- 
Convex, ——Theſe Apices or Papillæ are ſo very mi- 
nute and ſlender in Men, that they make the Coat 
appear on the upper Part to be villous, eſpecially 
as they approach towards the Root, The Figure of 
the Papillæ in human Tongues, is not ſo plainly diſcern- 
able to the naked Eye, as not to need the Microſcope. 

Under this lies a ſoft reticular Sort of Coat, full 
of Holes like a Sieve, and always lined with a 
thick yellowiſh Mucus. This Membrane is ſo exceed- 
ing tender, that it is not to be examined with the 
naked Eye unleſs boiled. —— After boiling, it appears 
like a Kind of Gauſe, between whoſe Threads innu- 
merable Holes appear, through which the Apices of 
the papillary Bodies underneath are exerted. —— This 
Membrane on the upper Side next the outward, ap- 
pears white with a Caſt towards yellow, but black on 
the Side next the Tongue. 

The greateſt Part of the Body of the Tongue is 
muſculous, conſiſting of Plans of Fibres in different 
Directions: The firſt or external Plan, conſiſts of 
ſtrait Fibres, which cover the Tongue from one Ex- 
treme to the other; when theſe contract they ſhorten 
it. Under this are ſeveral other Plans running from 
the under to the upper Side, which ſerve to make it 
broad and thin. Theſe two Kinds of Fibres lie ftra- 
tum ſuper ſtratum, a Plate of the one, and then a 
Plate of the other. 'Tis by the Means of theſe 
Fibres that the Tongue moves itſelf, and turns like an 
Eel in the Mouth. | | 

Though the Tongue conſiſts of a fibrous and muſcu- 
lous Subſtance, and by that Means is qualify'd. to 
turn itſelf any way in the Mouth, yet it is furniſhed 


with Muſcles for the Performance of its great Mo- 


tions. Theſe Muſcles are eight in Number, four 
on each Side, ; | 

(23, 23) The firſt Pair is the Genyeglaſi, which 
proceed from the lower Part of the Chin, and are 
inſerted in the anterior and interior Part of the 
Tongue; which Muſcles pull the Tongue forwards, 
and put it out of the Mouth, 1 te 

(24, 24) The ſecond is the Sty/ogleffi, which ſpring 
from the Siy/oides Proceſs, and terminate in the la- 
teral and upper Part of the Tongue in order to pull 
it upwards: 

(25, 25) The Bas106Loss1, which move the Tongue 
towards the Bottom of the Mouth, are the third, 
proceed from the upper Part of the B of the Os 
Hyoides, and are inſerted in the Root of the Tongue. 

(26, 26) The fourth Pair is the Cer a ToGLOss), 
which riſe from the upper Part of the Cornu of the 
Os Hyoides, and are inſerted in the Sides of the 
Tongue, which they pull aſide and back wards..-When 
theſe four Muſcles on each Side act ſucceſſively, they 
move the Tongue round. 

Mr, Cowper allows no more than three genuine 
Pair of Mulcles to the Tongue, viz. the Gentogloſſum, 
Ceratogloſſum, and Stylogloſjum. 

Down the Middle of the Tongue, length-wiſe, runs 
a Seam, called Linea Mediana, which divides it to 
the Bottom into two equal Parts, but not ſo effectually, 
but that the Blood Veſſels of one Side communicate 


with thoſe of the other.—Theſe Veſſels are Arteries 


from the Carotides, and Veins called Ranulæ, and 
are very conſpicuous about the Frænum under the 
Tongue, ſerving to re-convey the Blood to the external 
Jugulars. Theſe Veins are frequently opened in 


the Angina, and are the laſt Reſort of old Women 
in this Caſe ——The Nerves of the Tongue come 
from the fifth, ſixth, and ninth Pair, the two firſt 
of which have been called Gſtaterii, and the latter 
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Branches under the Digaſtrick Muſcle. 
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The Tongue ſerves for four Uſes, 1. To afliſt the 
chewing Faculty by turning the Morſels in the Mouth. 
2. To promote Deglution. 3. To join with the Lips 
in articulating the Voice; for it is by their joint Mo- 
tion that the Air ſpringing from the Lungs is form'd 
into Words. 4. To be the principal Organ of 

e. 

1777 he TasTz conſiſts in the Fluttering of the Spi- 
rits of the Tongue, cauſed by the Salts of the Ali- 
ment, which ſtrike upon the Nerves in which they 
are contained, which Salts grating againſt the papil- 
lary Prominences, occaſion Undulations with them, 
which in the ſame Moment are imparted to the Spi- 
rit contained in the Nerves, and by them tranſmit- 
ted to the Corpora Siriata, with which they are con- 
tinuous, and which repreſent to the Imagination ſuch 
Impreſſions as they receive. by" 

We'll conclude our SpLaxcHnotoGy with a De- 
monſtration of the ſalivary Veſſels : Which are four in 
Number, two of which being ſuperior proceed from 
the Parotides, and the other two which are inferior 
riſe out of the maxillary Glands. 

(29) The Parotides are large conglomerate Glands 
placed behind the Ears, and which fill all the-Space, 
berween the hinder Corner of the lower Jaw, and 
the Maſtoides Proceſs They receive Arteries from 
the Parotides, which reach within their Subſtance ; 
and their Veins run to the Jugulars. The Saliva is 
ſecreted from the Blood which paſſes through their 
Subſtance ; which Saliva is received by two Veſſels, 
called Salivares, and formed out of ſeveral little 
Branches, which unite upon their Departure from the 
the Cheeks; make a 
Breach thro* the Middle of them, in order to termi- 
nate in the Mouth, | - 

3. The MaxiLLaxry GLAnDs (alſo of a conglo- 
merate Nature) are placed under the lower Maxilla, 
between the Larynx and the Os Hyoides. The Arte- 
ries, Veins, and Ductus Salivares, they are furniſhed 
with, are formed by the joint Union of ſeveral 
The Sali- 
va, filirated thro? theſe Glands, is taken up by: thoſe 
ſalivary Dus which unload it in the Mouth, under 
the Tip of the Tongue upon the two Sides of the Fræ- 
num, by the lower Fore. teeth. This Saliva acts 
the Part of the firſt Diſſolver of the Aliment. 

Here ends my hiſtorical Account, or Demonſtra- 
tions of all the Parts of the Trunk of the human 
Body, which muſt be followed in courſe, by as plain 
a Demonſtration of all the Parts of the Limbs, 
which are four in Number.——Two ſuperior, called 
the Arms; and two inferior, called the Legs; but as 
thoſe Parts (the Bones excepted, which I have demon- 
ſtrated in my Ofeolegy) are almoſt entirely muſcu- 
lous, Ill entertain my Readers with a general Hi- 
ſtory of the Muſcles, and their Motions, called 
Myology. | 

MyoLocy, from the Greet wvs, u, a Muſcle, 
and avy©», Diſcourſe, is a Deſcription of the Muſcles 
or the Knowledge of what relates to the Muſcles of 
the human Body, 


The Muscrx is a Bundle of thin parallel Plates z 


and is divided into a great Number of Faſciculi, or 


little Muſcles, each incloſed in its proper Membrane, 
from the internal Surface whereof, paſs an infinite 
Number of tranſverſe Filaments, which interſe& the 
Muſcles into ſeveral diſtin&- Areas, filled with their 
reſpective Faſciculi of Fibres. | 


Head, the Tail, and the Belly, The Head and 


Tail, which are alſo called Tendons, are the two Ex- 


tremes of the Muſcle; whereof the firſt is fixed to 
the ſtable Part; and the latter to the Part intended 
to he moved. wits : 
The Venter, or Belch, is the Body of the Muſcle, 
being a thick fleſhy Part into which are inſerted Ar- 
teries and Nerves; and out of which iſſue Veins 
and Lymphatick Ducts, . OO 
All theſe Parts of a Muſcle, the Belly and the 
Tengons are compolzd of the ſame Fibres ;' their on- 


ly Difference conſiſts in this, that the Fibres of che 
Tendons are more cloſely and firmly bound together 
than thoſe of the Belly, which are more looſe. Hence 
in the Belly there is Room for a ſufficient Quantity 
of Blood to give them an Appearance of Redneſs 
and the Whiteneſs of the Tendons only proceeds from 
the Blood being in ſome meaſure excluded from the 
Tightneſs of their Contexture.— The Difference 
then between the Belly and the Tendons, ſeems to be 
the ſame, as between a Skein of Thread, and a Cord 
made of the ſame Thread. a 

As the Muſcles act by having their Belly inflated 
or ſwell'd ; for by that means they are ſhortened ſo 
as to draw or preſs the ſolid Bodies to which they are 
faſtened, according to the Direction of their Fiores, 
All the Difficulty then, in muſcular Motion, 
is, to aſſign their Fabrick and the Cauſe of their 
Swelling. ; 

Every fingle Muſcle conſiſts of one fleſhy Body; 
and two Tendons; but may be again divided into 
others ſimilar, tho' leſs; and thoſe again into others 
ſtill leſs, yet ſtill ſimilar to the great ones; which 
Diviſion may be carry'd on to a Degree of Subtility, 
that exceeds all Imagination, though it is reaſonable 
to think it muſt have an End. The laſt therefore 
being ſimilar to the firſt, muſt, in like manner, have 
its Belly and Tendons ; and this is what we com- 
monly call a muſcular Fibre, in an Aſſembly or 
— of ſeveral whereof a Muſcle properly con- 
urs. 0 N b N 2 0 f , 

Dr. Boerhaave, from a Conſideration, that the 
Nerves enter every Muſcle along with its Veins and 
Arteries, and that there laying aſide their outer In- 
tegument, they are ſo diſtributed: thro” the wholc 
Body of the Muſcle, as that no one Point can be af- 
ſigned wherein a Part of them is not found; that 
thoſe” Nerves terminated here, and that in other 
Parts of the Body, the Extremities of the Nerves are 
expanded, as it were, into Membranes ; concludes 
that the muſcular Fibres are nothing elſe but extreme- 
ly flender Expanſions of the Nerves ſtript of their 
Integuments, hollow within, and of the Figure of a 
Muſcle, and full of a Spirit communicated by the 
Nerve from its Origin in the Cerebellum, by the con- 
tinval Action of the Heart. 3 f 

Of theſe Fibres united are form'd Faſciculi, or 
Bundles; which again have their ſeveral 'Membraties 
wherein «they are involved, and kept diſtin& from 
others. This Membrane is extremely ſlender and 
porous within, full of Oil, which is accumulated in 
time of Reſt, and ſpent in Motion, furniſhed by the 
Arteries; and this Oil, in Conjunction, with a ſmooth 
mucous Juice, ſecreted by ſmall mucilaginous Glands, 
interſperſed among theſe Faſciculi, ſerves to lubri- 
cate the Parts, and preſerve the Faſciculi, from fret- 
ting on each other. | 

Now, beſides. the Nerves, there are Arteries alſo 
carry'd into the Muſcles, and thoſe in ſuch Abun- 
dance, and of ſuch Contexture, that.one might be 
inclined. to think the whole Body of the Muſcle com- 
poſed of them. e 1 

A Muſcle has two Sorts of Motion, viz. Contra- 
ction and Extenſion ; in the firſt it ſhortens, and 
lengthens itſelf in the ſecond z and this is the Source 
of all the different Motions of the Body. © 

The Motions are either ſimple or compound. 
Thoſe which tend directly upwards, downwards, 


Ihe © . +, -_- forwards, backwards, to the right, or the left, are 
A Muſcie is uſually divided into three Parts, the 


called ſimple; becauſe they are performed by one 
Sort of Muſcle ; but when ſeveral Muſcles act jointly 
and ſucceſſively, as when one moves the Arm quite 
round, it is then a compound Motion, © 

All Anatomiſts agree that the Muſcles. ſerve to 
move all the Parts of the Body, when we pleaſe, but 
they do not all equally conceive in what Manner the 
Muſcles act; though it is generally believed that the 
Cauſe of their Motion proceeds from the Brain; that 
as ſootfas the Will is determined to bow the Wriſt, 
for Example, the Muſcles immediately obey, and the 
Wriſt is actually bowed ; and that after this Manner. 
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The Blood which is thrown by the Artery into the 
Body of the Muſcle without - Interruption, is always 
ready to rarify itſelf in order to {well the Muſcle, but 
that it cannot compals of itleli z for it is by a Mixture 
of the animal Juice imported to the Mulcle by the 
Nerve, that this Rarifaction is brought about; which 
by enlarging the Diſtance between the Fibres, ſhortens 
them, and thereupon enſues the Motion of that Part, 
which is tied to the Tail of the Muſcle. 5 

This Influx of the animal Juice into the Muſcle ne- 
ver takes Place but when we pleaſe; and it is that 
which renders their Motion voluntary; but after all 
we mult not think that the animal Juice is conyeyed 
from the Brain to the Muſcles, at the ſame Time, that 
the Soul wills the Motion ; for the Motion follows ſo 
cloſe upon the Reſolution of the Will, that the Juice 
cannot go ſo far in that Time. But the Cale. lies 
here; the Nerves are ſo many Conduits full of animal 
Juice, and when the Soul reſolves to move any Muſ- 
cle, the Fibres of the Brain preſs gently upon the 
Extremity of the Nerves ; this Compreſſion forwards 
the Animal Juice, with which the Nerve is filled, and 
obliges it to march through the Muſcles, where mix- 
ing with the Blood, never wanting in ſuch Places, it 
makes an Ebullition, which is followed by an Intu- 
meſcence or Swelling. TR 

Dr. Boerhaave finding all that's requiſite in the 
nervous Juice, for the Motjon of the Muſcles, thinks 
it needleſs to have Recourſe to a Mixture of ſeveral 
Liquors where one will do; and therefore makes no 
Scruple to attribute the whole Buſineſs to it alone, — 
The Manner of Action he conceives thus: 

Suppoſe the Spirit from any Cauſe to be moved 
more ſwiftly from the Origin of ſome one Nerve than 
through the Reſt; the Influx will be here greater, 
into the muſcular Fibre open to this Nerve than into 
another: This will therefore be more dilated ; and the 
other Pl anomena, mentioned above, will ſucceed. The 
ſame Cauſe continuing, the Effect will be increaſed, 
ſo that in a Moment the whole will be ſwelled up; 
and while the ſame Determination laſts, will remain 
contracted : And this obtaining in an infinite Num- 
— of Fibrille at once, the whole Muſcle will be in- 

ated. 


Hence it neceſſarily follows, that as the Celerity is 
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increaſed in one Nerve, the Motion will be leſs in 
another; this therefore being relaxed, the Effort in 
Contraction will be the ſtronger, for which Reaſon 
all the turgid Fibres of a Muſcle will compreſs the 
intermediate Place, and Blood, with a great Force, 
whence the Veins will be emptied, and the Arteries 
being compreſſed will repel the groſſer, that is the 


red Parts of the Blood, but will drive the more ſub- 


tile Parts, by the Force of the Heat and their own 
into the moſt minute Canals ; and thus the Cruor be- 
ing expelled, the whole Body of the Muſcle will be 
found to act by a ſubtile Humour, concurring from 
the Nerves and Arteries, | 

Thus are all the Phenomena accounted for, without 
any other Aſſumption than an accelerating Force in 
the Origin of the Nerves; which is common to all 
Hypotheſes, and cannot be traced any further. | 

Dr. Lower and Mr. Couper, and after them Dr. 
Morgan and others of the lateſt Authors on that Sub- 
ject, ſetting aſide all adventitious Fluids, account for 
muſcular Motion, from the intrinſick Elaſticity of the 
nervous Fibrille, contracting and reftoring them- 
ſelves agaiaſt the ſtretching Force of the circulating 
Blood. | 

All the Muſcles employed in the ſame Motion are 
called Congeneres ; and thoſe which perform oppoſite 
Motions Antagonifie. 

As for the Number of the Muſcles it is hard to de- 
termine it, for ſome Anatomiſts have enlarged it ſo 
far as to reckon 529. | | 

From this Demonſtration of the Muſcles in gene- 
ral well deſcend into a more particular Deſcription 
of them,—— Pl! begin by the Muſcles of the lower 
Jaw, the Os Hyoides, the Head, and the Neck. 

But to proceed with ſome Order in this Myc/ogy; 
and to 25 the Reader's Memory, we'll reduce the 
Deſcription of the Muſcles, aſſigned to each Part of 
the human Body, to the following clear and concile 
Method or Table, divided into four Columns ; The 
firſt whereof will point the References to the Print ; 
the ſecond contain the Number of the Muſcles of each 
Part ; the Third, whence they proceed ; the Fourth, 
their Inſertion ; and the Fifth, the Nerves, Arteries, 
Veins, Sc. each of them is furniſhed with. 


| The Muſcles 7 | 
Reſe- Nomber aft Lede Proceed Inſerted W 
rence. 12. Veſſels. 
| Jau are i 
A iſt Crotapbites, from the Coronal, Parietal, with a nervous Tendon in Nerves from the 
and Petroſum, ſche Corona of the lower Jaw.[3d and 5th Pair; 
| Arteries from the 
| | Carotides ; its 
| C Veins are empti- 
| | | ed in the 7ugu- 
| lares. 
B 2d ]Pterygoides from the Plerygoides Pro- ſin the Interſtice betwixt the 
Exterior, el: - | Head and the Corona of the 
| : lower Jaw. s 
D, | 3d |} Maſter, from the Cheek-Bone andſin the external Corner of the 7 
5 | 5 ſhe lower Part of the Zygo-|Jaw, and in its Middle. 5 
ma, | 1 
| 4th Pierygoides from the inner Part of theſin the inner Part of the Cor. 5 
Interior, Pterygoides Proceſs, ner of the lower Jaw. Ry 
F 5th Cutaneus, |from the upper Part of theſin the external Part of the 
. | Sternum, Clavicula, and Acro-|Baſis of the lower Jaw. 
meon, b 
G 6th Digaſtricus, from a Fiſſura or Chink be. in the lower and inner Part 
[tween the Os Occipiti; andſof the Chin. | 
| [ che Maſtoides Proceſs, + | 


the Jaw, and the Pterygoides interior to the Inſide, 
Theſe four Muſcles concur jointly to the Action of 
Chewing, by drawing up the lower Jaw to the upper, 
and joining them very cloſe. 
The Office of the Cutaneus and Digaſtricus is to open 


or pull down the lower Jaw, aſſiſted therein by its 
own Weight, 
I 
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The Crotaphites is knit to the Outſide of the Corona, 
(its Wounds are oftentimes mortal by Reaſon of the 
Convulſions they cauſe) and the Pterygoides gxterior 
to the Inſide ; the Maſſirer to the Oude Corner of 


Reference 


nenne TY w- 


* 


7 
7 
1 
2 
2 
i 
. 
: 
9 


Refer- 


ence. 


y © Wb 
BB 


OBSERVATION. 


Of theſe ten Muſcles of the Os Hyoides, there are Motions, which conſiſt in facilitaung the Action of 
five on each Side, to hold it faſt in its Situation, and Swallowing. 
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Number The 0: 5. 
Number %s has five Proceed Inſerted. Nerves, Veſſels, 
| 7% [oneach Side, wt Se. 
iſt | Geniabyci- from the lower and inner ſ in the upper Part of the Ba- 
| ens, Part of the Chin, fis of the Os Heiden, which 
{it pulls upwards, 
2d | Mylobyoideus |from the inner Part of theſ in the lateral Part of the Hy- 
Side of the lower Jaw near |oides-Bone, which it pulls 
the Grinders, upwards and Side- ways, 
| 23d {oytolyoida,|from the Extremity of the|in the Cormu of the Holde, 
| Scylobyoides Proceſs, which it draws aſide. 
4th { Coracobyot- from the Caracoides Proceſs in the lower and lateral Part 
| dens, | of the Shoulder-Blade, of the Bas of the Hhyoides, 
| which it draws Side-ways' 
downwards, / 
5th |Sterno-byos- from the inner Part of the|in the Baſis of the Os Hyoi- 
ideus, firſt Bone of the Sternum, des, which it pulls down, | 


hinder it from falling to one Side or t'other.— Theſe 


Muſcles are the [nſtruments wherewith it performs its 


WWW 


REMARKS. 


There are four Muſcles on each Side, which raiſe 
up the Head, and only one that pulls it 
cauſe the Vertebræ of the Neck, which Tery' 
Pivot, or Axis wo the Head, are not 
in the Middle, ſb that the Weight of the Head lean- 
ing more forward, one Muſcle is ſufficient to bow it, 


wn, be- 
placed firefly 


PC) 
158 


whereas four have enough to hold it up. 

The two oblique Muſcles of che ſame Side make 
the Head perform a Semi -· circular Motion; becaule 
the Head does not move wu 
a upon the ſecond, which has, 
round which the firſt Vertebra turns as a Wheel round 
an Axle-Tree. 


| The Head has | 
ace ra ſeven on each Proceed Inſerted Nerv@&, Veſſols, 
+ |Side. 1 | Ec. 
F iſt Sterno-Clino- from the upper and lateral] in the upper Part of the Pro- 
maſtoideus, Part of the firſt Bone of the] ceſs Maſtoi des. It bows 
| Sternam ant the Middle of |the Head upon the Breaſt, 
the Clavicula, and makes what we call the 
| Ned. Ne I 
G 2d |Splenicus, from the Tops of the ſpinal|in the poſterior and lateral 
* Proceſſes of the five u — Part of the Occipur, 
molt Verte of the Back, 
| ſaad the three lowermoſt of 
| the Neck, : 
H 3d |]Complexus, | from the tranſverſe Proceſſes in the poſterior and middle | 
| | of the ſfarne Vertebræ, Part of the Oceiput.—— This] 
| | and the preceding croſs one 
another. 
1 4th | Reus Ma- from the Extremity of the|in the Occipat. | 
Vor, acute Proceſs of the 2d Ver- | | 
| tebra of the Neck, ' 
K 5th | Refus Mi. | from the firſt Veriebra of the|in the Occiput. 
nor, Neck, | 
L 6th Obliguns Ma. from the Spine of the ſecond} obliquely in the tranſverſe; 
1 jor, exe of the Neck, Proceſs of the fitft. 
| HAS. Obliguus Mi- from the Occiput, jobhquely in the tranfverſe] 
| n | | | Proceſs of the firſt Vertebra, 
| | ar the ſame Place with the 
| { former. 


the firſt Vertebra, but 
a Tooth-like Proceſs, 


* * 4 The A Far? | | | 
efer- umber | of the Neck | | | o 
ence. 8. {are four on I Proceed 4 inſerted . | Nerves, Vellels, 
1 each Side. 1 EL 22 14. 2 Se. 
N iſt IScalenus, from the upper Part of the in the Extremities of the 
beit Rid, and from the Cla- / tranſverſe Proceſſes of the 
dicu la chree and four uppermoſt 
| , {84 36537 Vertobræ of the Neck. 
O 2d Longus or f from the lateral Part of the in the Body of the upper 
Rettus, } Body of the four upper Ver- Vertebra of the Neck, or in 
| ; tebræ of the Back, the Occiput. 
P 3d Spine, from the Spihefus Proceſſes of in all the Spines of the fix 
| | che fourth and fifth upper. Vertebræ of the Neck, which 
| | {moſt Vertebta of the Back, | it extends. 3 


ö 


B b 


Reference 


0 


Number 
ence 8. 
4th Q 


ſtretch it out. 
Forces, they keep the Neck firm and ſtrait; and 


The Muſcles 
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Nerves, 
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When they 


of the five upper Vertebræ of 
the Back, 


and fourth uppermoſt Yerte- 
bra of the Neck, which it 
extends, 


of the Neck l Inſerted 8 
are four on | c. 

each Side, : EAR 
Tranſverſus, | from the tranſverſe Proceſſes in the Extremity of the third 


. 


In the Interſtices of the Muſcles of the Neck there 


are the fourteen Jugular Glands, knit to one another 
Two of theſe Muſcles bend the Neck, and two by Membranes and Veſſels; whoſe Subſtance reſembles 


all act with joint 


that of the Maxillares. 


when an Inflexor and an Extenſor act in Concert, they all theſe Muſcles, 
bend the Head to one Shoulder, 


TheShoulder- | 
Refer- | Number lade has four Proceed laferted 
ence 6. Proper, two — 
Common, 
P iſt |Trapezium, from the poſterior Part off in the whole Spine of the 
| the Occiput, from the Spine | Shoulder-blade, and in the 
of the ſix inferior Yertebre| external Part of the Clavi- 
of the Neck, and the nine] cula. | 
uppermoſt of the Back, 

Q 2d | Rhombeides, from the Spine of the three in the whole Baſis of the 
lower Vertebræ of the Neck; | Scapula, which it pulls back- 
and the three ſuperior Yerte-| wards. 
bre of the Back, 

R zd | Levater Pro- by different Heads from the] in the upper Angle of the 

prius, tranſverſe Proceſs of the four] Scapula, which it draws up. 
upper Vertebræ of the Neck, 

8 4th | Peforalis by Way of Digitation from in the Coracoides Proceſs of 

 ] Manor, the ſecond, third, and fourth| the Scapula, which it pulls 
| upper Ribs of the Thorax, | forwards. 


REMARKS. 


The two common Muſcles of the Shoulder- Blade, 
are the Latiſſimus, and Profundus, which though de- 
ſigned for the Arm, faſten upon the Shoulder- Blade 
as they paſs, and in ſome Meaſure aſſiſt it in its Mo- 


The Arm has 


Their Office is to ſeparate 
the Lymph carried off by the lymphatic Veſſels of 


Nerves, Veſſels, 
Se. 


- 


The ſuperior Limb, is divided into the Arm, the 


* 


Cuzitus, and the Hand. The Arm is that Part that 


lies between the Shoulder and the Elbow. 
Cubitus is limited by the Elbow and the Wriſt; the 
Hand, by the Wriſt and the Top of the Fingers; 
theſe Parts are moved by ſeveral Muſcles, of which 


in Order, | 


Proceed | 


Inſerted | 


The 


Nerves, Veſſels, 
Se. 


tions. 
Refe- | Number 
rence 9 
y 4 1ſt 
v 2d 
X 3d 
T 4th 
Z 5th 
I 6:h 


Deltoides, 
from the Re- 
ſemblance of 
a Greck A, 
Supraſpina- 
tus, 


Latiſſimus, 


Rotundus 
Major, 


Pectorali; 


Major, 


Coracaides, 


from the Clavicula, the A- 
cronium, and the whole Spine 
of the Shoulder-blade, 

from the external Part of the 
Balis of the Shoulder-blade, 


from the three of four infe- 
riour Vertebræ of the Back, 
ſrom all the Yertebre of the 
Loins, from the Spine of the 
Os Sacrum, the poſterior 
Part of the Edge of the Os 
Illium, and the external Part 
of the inferior ſhort Rib, 
from the external Part of the 
inferior Angle of the Sca- 
pula, 


from the Middle of the Cla- 
vicula, upon that Side that 
faces the Sternum, and from 
the lateral and middle Part 
of the Sternum, 

from the Coracoides Proceſs 
of the Scapula, 


with a ſtrong Tendon al- 
moſt in the Middle of the 
Arm, 


under the Neck of the 
Shoulder-bone, it encom- 
paſſes with a broad Tendon, 
and moves upwards, 

in the upper and internal 
Part of the Shoulder-bone, 
which it pulls downwards, 


with the Latiſimus, in the 
upper and internal Part of 
the Shoulder-bone, which 
it pulls downwards, 

by a ſhort Tendon in the 
upper and fore Part of the 
Shoulder-bone.— It moves 
the Arm forwards. 


in the Middle and inner Part 
of the Shoulder-bone. It 
moves the Arm forwards, 


— 


3 


F 


Compounded of 
12 ſimple Muſ- 
cles. 


Its Belly is perfo- 
rated to give Way 
to the Nerves that 
repair to the Muſ- 
cles of the Cubi- 


| tus, 


Reference 


gth 


REMARKS. 
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The Arm has | Proceed Inſerted env A arp 
Sub. Spinatus, from the outer Part of he in the upper back Part of the 

| Baſis of the Scapula, Shoulder-bone, which it 

draws back. 
Rotundus Mi- from the lower Side of the|in the poſterior and ſuperior 
nor, Scapula, near its anterior | Part of the Shoulder-bone, 
Corner, which it moves backwards, 

Sub. Scapula- from the inner Labium of in the inner and ſuperior 
ris, the Baſis of the Scapula, Part of the Shoulder-bone, 


which it draws cloſe up to 


the Ribs, 


and Rotundus Minor pull it back; and orie, viz. the 
Scapularis draws it into the Side of the Body, The 


By Virtue of theſe, the Arm performs five Sorts of alternate Actions of the firſt eight Muſcles, move the 


Motions 3 two, viz. the Deltoides, and Supraſpinatus Arm round. 

lift it up; two, the Latifimus, and Rotundus Major The Cusn1Tvs is divided into two Parts, viz. the 
draw it down; two, the Peforalis Major, and Cora- Ulna and the Radius, each of which has their ſepa- 
coideus pull it forwards; two, the Infra Spinatus, rate Motions, and conſequently peculiar Muſcles. 


Refe- | Number fre Ulna has Proceed Inſerted mm * 
rence 6 UBS _ 
4 | 1ſt Biceps, from the Caracoides Proceſs, | by one Tendon in a Knob, 
and from the upper Part off at the upper, and inner 
the cartilaginous Edge ol Part of the Radius, It bows| 
| the glenoides Cavity of the] the Arm. 
| Scapula, 
5 2d |Brachizus from the anterior and ſupe- in the ſuperior and inner 
4 internus, rior Part of the Shoulder- Part of the Una. — It bows 
| Bone, the Cubitus, in Conjunction 
with the Biceps. 
6 3d | Longus, from the ſuperior Part of by a ſtrong Tendon in the 
the Scapula, near its Neck. | Olecranum. | 
4th | Brevis, from the ſuperior and poſte- | in the Olecranum. 
rior Parts of the Humerns, | 48 | y 
5th |Brachieus from the poſterior Part of| in the Olecranum, by the ſame 
Externusß, {the Humerus, Tendon with the two laſt 
. Muſcles. * 
a 9 6th | Anconeus, from the lower Part of the[by a Tendon in the lateral 
: 2 Condylus or Shoulder-bone, and back Part of the Lina, 
n fſabout two or three Fingers 
a Breadth under the Elbow. 
REMARKS. The firſt it compaſſes by Means of the Biceps, and 
: Bracbiæus Internus, and the other by the the Help of 
| The Ulna has only two Sorts of Motion, viz. that the Longus, Brevis, Brachieus Externus, and Anco- 
f % of Flexion, or Bowing, and that of extending itſelf. ng. | | 
The Radius | | | 
Refe- Number | has two Pro- Nerves, Veſſels. 
ere e Proceed Inſerted 2 , 
Supinatores, | | 
Pronatores Ws ET TON 
10 iſt | Rotundus, ' by a carnous Head from the] obliquely in a menibranous 
internal Proceſs of the] Tendon upon the Outſide of | 
Shoulder-bone, the Radius, a little below 
| 11251 the Middle. OO 497; 
11 2d | Quadratus, from the inferior and almoſt in the lower and external! : 
© Supinatores external Part of the Una, Part of the Radius. 
: 12 iſt | Longus, about three or four Fingers|in the inner Part of its in- 
Breadth above the outer Pro-| ferior Proceſs, © | 
5 | ceſs of the Shoulder- bone, Gch 
13 2d |Brevis, from the lower Part of the|in the ſuperior and anterior 
inferior and external Condy- Part of the Radius. 
| | lus of the Shoulder-bone, | | Md N 
R E MAR KS. The Hanv is the third Part of the ſuperior Limbhs; 
TIS it commences from the Articulation of the Wriſt, 
The Rap ius has two Sorts of Motion, one called and terminates at the Fingers ends. Its inner Part is 
Pronotio, whereby the Palm of the Hand, with the called the Palm, and the outer the Back of the 
7 Help of the two Pronotores Muſcles, is turned down; Hand. Tis divided into the Carpus, or Wriſt, the 
5 and the other Supinatio, in which the two Supinatores Metacarpus, and the Fingers. N | 


turn it upwards, - 


* * 


I 


g 
— 


: * Refe rence 


96 


Refe- 
rence 


mon. 
20 


22 


The Com- 
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Beſides theſe ſix Muſcles, three of which ſerve to 
bend, and three to extend the Carpus or Wriſt, it has 
alſoa Ligament called Annular, which ſurrounds it like 
a Bracelet; this Ligament ſerves not only to join the 
two Bones of the Cubitus, in the Nei 
the Wriſt, but likewiſe to hold faſt all the Tendons 
of the Muſcles, and prevent their ſlipping out of 
their Place when they are in Action. 

We find alſo, at the Root of the 
the Mons Veneris, a certain Muſculous Heap of Fleſh 
in a ſquare Form, which begins at the Thenar, and 


| Number 
23 


1ſt of the 
Benders. 


4th, 5th, 
6th, 7th 


8th, 9th, 
10th 


11th, 
x2th, 


13th 


REMARKS. 


The Tendons of the Sublimis, and Profundus, are 
very ſtrong, becauſe the true Action of the Hand is 
performed by them.— The Tendons of the Sublimis, 
are perforated to give Way to thoſe of the Notundus, 
to the End that the Flexion of the Fingers may be 
circular, and ſtronger.—Thoſe Tendons are encloſed 
in a long, ſtrong, and membranous Sheath, which 
hinders em to fly off to the Ri 
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ghbourhood of 


Hand, under 


ber ivy Send Nerves, Veſſel 
Refe- Num has 3 to ben erve S, 
r wee? to ex Proceed | Inſerted Oe. 
tend it. . 2 hy ; 
Flexores : ; 
14 iſt Cabitæus Ex- from the lower and interior|by a thick Tendon in the 
ternus, Condylus of the Shoulder-|ſmall Bone of the Carpus, 
, { bone, that lies above the reſt, 
15 2d Radieus In- from the lower and inner ſ in the firſt Bone of the Car- 
{ rernus, Condylus of the Shoulder- | ps, that ſupports the Thumb. 
bone, 
16 zd | Palmaris, from the lower and interior|in the Skin of the Palm of 
Condylus of the Shoulder- the Hand, 
Zatuders bone, | 
17 iſt Cabitens Ex. from the poſterior Part of in the ſuperior and external 
ternus, the xa, Part of the Bone of the Me. 
lacarpus, that ſupports the 
| | — litcle Finger. 
18 2d [ Longus, from the interior Part of theſ in that Bone of the Carpus, 
| Shoulder. bone, that ſupports the fore Finger. 
19 3d | Brevis, from the lowermoſt Part Of |in the Bone of the Carpus, 
, | the Shoulder bone, that anſwers the middle 
| Finger. | 


— — 


ends in the eighth Bone of the Carpus. Some al- 
ledge, that it ſetves to render the Hand hollow, by 


drawing towards the Thenar, the fleſhy Eminence 
that lies under the little Finger, 


The FinGrxs have three and twenty Muſcles ; 
thirteen of which are common, and ten proper ; the 
common ones, viz. the Sublimis, Profundus, Exten- 
for Communis, the four Lumbricales, and the ſix In- 
teroſſei, ſerve all the Fingers; the proper ones, are 
thoſe peculiarly calculated for each Fir 
five for the Thumb, three for the fore-Finger, and 
two for the little Finger, and are fituated as follow. 


: 
4 
T 
* 
t 
þ 
0 
* 
: 


* 


—_— " 


inger, Viz. 


ght or Left, or to 
2 


thro? whi 


| The Muſcles| 
of the Fin- Proceed Inſerted Nerves, &c. 
gers are 1 4 ! 
—_— 
Sublimis, from the inner Part of the in the ſecond Row of the divided into four 
inferior and interior Condylus Bones of the four Fingers, Tendons. 
of the Shoulder - bone, being faſtened in its Paſſage 
5 to thoſe of the firſt, 
| Profundus, from the upper and interior ia the third Row of the divides into four 
| Part of the Una, and the] Bones of the Fingers, Tendons. 
Radius, | a 
Extenſor com-|from the poſterior Part of in the ſecond and third Pha- before its Arrival 
munis Major, the external and inferior | lanx, lat the Wriſt, di- 
ICondylus of the Shoulder- vides itſelf into 
bone, four flat mem- 
| I I  {branous Ten- 
dons. 
four Lambri- from the Tendons of the Pro | in the ſecond Articulation of 
cales, fundus, and the annular Zz-|rhe Fingers, for their Ab- 
| gamen, duction, N 
three Qſei In- from the ſuperior Part of in the lateral Part of the They join their 
terni, 5 the Interſtices, between the Bones of the Fingers, which | Tendons with 
vs cg four Bones of the Metacar- they move towards the |thoſe of the Eum- 
4 pur, 1 Thumb, bricales. 7 
Oſei Externi, for the fame Interſtices of in the laſt Articulation of ; 
| | _— Bones of the g Bones of the Fingers. I 
| 1 f ; | 


raiſe up againſt the Palm of the Hand, in their Mo- 
tions; which Sheath contains a fat and oily Humour, 
that moiſtens them. 

The Tendons of the Communis Major, are flat, that 
they may jut out leſs upon the Back of the Hand, 
they paſs, for that Part had been deform'd 
if theſe Tendons had been round. 

There is but one Extender Muſcle for two Benders, 
becauſe the Strength of the Hand conſiſts in its 
Flexion. | 


Reference A - 
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Refe- Number nas five — Proceed Inſerted 1 95 = 
rence | 5 lar Muſcles, | * 0 ns, We 
—ů— — — = . . — 
23 iſt Hlectens Pro- from the ſuperior and inte · I in the firſt and ſecond Bone 
prius, rior Part of the Radius, of the Thumb, which it bends. 
£4 *:; 2d |Longus, from the upper and outer in the ſecond Bone of the] by a forked Ten- 


Part of the Ulna, 
25 3d | Brevis, 
the Longus, 
26 4th |Thenar, 


gament, 


middle Finger, 
REMARKS. 


from the ſame Place withlin the third Bone of the 


from the firſt Bone of theſin the ſecond Articulation 
Wriſt, and the annular Li-Jof the Thumb, which it re- 


Antithenar, from the Bone of the Meta. in the firſt Bone of the Thumb, 
carpus, that ſupports theſ which it pulls to the other 


Thumb which it ſtretches out,| don. 
Thumb, which it ſerves, alſo, 


to ſtretch our, 


moves from the other Fin- 
ers. 


Fingers. | 


the Thumb, two extend it, one draws it away from 


Of theſe five Muſcles, one of them bend or bows the other Fingers, and one pulls it towards them, 


Refer- Number The Fore-fin- 


Nerves, Ten- 
e g © ger has Proceed Inſerted don, Ge. 
28 iſt | Indicator, from the middling and po- in the ſecond Phalanx of the] by a double Ten- 


| TY: 


REMARKS. 


ſterior Part of the Una, 


2d | Indicis Ad-| from the Fore-part of theſ in the firſt Bone of the Fore- 
| dufor, firſt Bone of the Thumb, 


zd | Indicis Abdu-|from the external and mid - in the lateral and outer Part 
For, dling Part of the Lua, 


Index or Fore-finger, and in] don. 
the Tendon of the Extenſor 
Major 


finger, which it draws to- 
wards the Thumo 


of the Bones of the Index, 
which it pulls toward the 
other three Fingers | 


it, another brings it in to the Thumb, and the third re- 


By virtue of theſe the Muſcles, the Fore. finger moves it from the Thumb, 


performs three Sorts of Motion ; one of them ſtretches 


Refer- | Number The Liitle- 


| Nerves, Ten- 
—_ F Sager. has : Proceed | Inſerted 6. the. 
29 iſt Exlenſor Pro- from the lower Part of the ſ in the ſecond Articulation of |by a double Ten- 
prius, | exterior Condylus of the]che Little- Finger, it aſſiſts the] don. 


Shoulder Bone, 


18 


REMARKS. 


With theſe two Muſcles the Little:finger is capa- 
ble of Extenſion and Abduction; ſince one of them 
extends it, and the other enlarges its Diſtance from 
the other Fingers. | 

Having thus examined all the My/cles of the ſu- 
perior Limbs, I muſt be obliged, to ſatisfy entirely 
the Curioſity of the Reader, and render this Courſe 
of Anatomy as perfect as I can, to proceed to the 
Examen of the Nerves, Arteries, and Veins we meet 
with in the Arm, ; 

We have obſerved already, that the Nerves pro- 
ceed from the Medulla Oblongata, and the Medulla 
Spinalis, The firſt ſends forth ten Pair of Nerves, 
which we have ſeen, and the ſecond thirty more, 
which we are to ſee. | 

Of the thirty Pair which proceed from the /pinal 
Marrow, ſeven belong to the Neck, twelve to the 
Back, five to the Loins, and ſix to the Os Sacrum. 

The firſt Pair of the Cervical Nerves ariſe between 
the firſt and ſecond Vertebra of the Neck, and con- 
trary to the reſt comes out before and behind; whereas 
the other ſix Pair come out laterally from the Jun- 
Ctures of the Vertebræ, thro* particular Perforations 
near the tranſverſe Proceſſes, —They go to the Muſcles 
of the Head and Ears, 


2 


2d | Hypothenar, jirom the little Bone of the [on the Out-ſide of the firſt 
| { Carpus that lies above the] Bone of the Little finger, 


Extenſor Communis in ſtretch- 
ing out the Little: Finger, 


which it pulls away from the 
reſt, | 


Os 


The ſecond Pair contributes the main Branch to- 
wards the Formation of the Diaphragmatick Nerves, 
which, according to Vieuſſens, ſpring only from the 
fourth and ſixth Pair. | | 

The three laſt Pair of the Neck, joining with the 
two firſt of the Dorſum, or Thorax, make the Bra- 
chial Nerves, : 

Theſe Brachial Nerves are fix in Number, which 
range all over the Arm to the very Fingers Ends. 

(32) The firſt, which is the uppermoſt, and leaſt, 
is ſpent upon the Deltoides Muſcles and the Skin of 
the Arm. 

(33) The ſecond is larger, and paſſes through the 
Middle of the Arm. It detaches Branches to the 
Biceps and the Supinator; and when it arrives at the 
Cubit divides it into three Branches, the firſt of which 
marches by the outer Part of the Arm to the Thumb; 
the ſecond deſcends obliquely to the Wriſt ; and the 
third keeping Company with the Baſilica, runs to its 
Period in the Skin of the Cubitus and the Hand. 

(34) The third joins the ſecond under the Biceps, 
furniſh the Muſcles called Brachiales, with ſome of 
ics Branches, the Thumb, Fore- finger, and Middle- 
finger, with ſmall Twigs, and is ſpent upon the 
Benders of the Fingers. 

(35) The fourth, which is the greateſt of all, lies 
very deep in the Arm, and accompanies the a—_ 
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and Vein, called the Baſlica. It diſpenſes Shoots 
to the external Muſcle of the Cubitus, and the Skin 
of the Inſide of the Arm; but as ſoon as it arrives 
at the Elbow, it ſlits into two Branches, one of which 
glides along the Radius, and the other the Ulna.— 
The firſt of theſe ſends out five Branches, two of 
which repair to the Thumb, two to the Fore-finger, 
and the fifth to the Middle-finger.——The other 
Branch diſpatches Twigs to the Extenders of the Fin- 
gers, and then is loſt in the Wriſt. 

(36) The fifth joins in with the fourth, and de- 
ſcending along the inner Part of the Arm, diſtributes 
Branches upon the Ulna ; and from thence it comes to 
paſs, that when one leans upon any of theſe Branches, 
the Arm is benumbed.— Then it is divided into 
two Branches, one of which viſits the Benders of the 
Fingers and the Wriſts, and looſe the Remainder in 
the ſame Quarter with the former ; the other creeps 
along the inner and lateral Side of the Arm, in or- 
der to ſend two Branches to the Little-finger, two 
to the Ring-finger, and one to the Middle-finger. 

(37) The ſixth, and laſt, almoſt all over cutaneous, 
deſcends along the inner Part of the Arm, in com- 
pany with the Baſilica, and is loſt in the Skin of the 
Elbow and C#6itus, 

The Arms are alſo provided with Arteries and 
Veins,——The Arterics have their Origin from the 
alcending great Artery, which divides itſelf into the 
right and left Subelavian, which paſſing through the 
Chink that lies between the two Heads of the Sca- 
lenum Muſcle, proceeds to the Arm; and at the Arm- 
pits, is called Axillary Artery, which paſſing under 
the Head of the Shoulder Bone, is loſt between the 
two Extenders of the Cubitus. 

The Trunk itſelf continuing its Deſcent along the 
inner Part of the Arm, diſpenſes Branches to the Bi- 
ceps, and the Brachiæus Internus and Externus, and 
above the Bending of the Elbow ſends out a Twig, 
which is loſt in the Interior, and back Part of the 
inner and lower Part of the Arm. 

(40) At the Bending of the Elbow this arterious 
Trunk ſplits into two Branches, one internal, and the 
other external. 

(41) The External creeps along the Radius, and 
ſhoots forth a Branch which re-aſcends, and comes to 
a Period between the Supinator Longus and Bracbiæus 
Internus. In its Deſcent it diſtributes Branches to 
the Benders of the Wriſt and Fingers. At the Wriſt 
it affords a Branch to the Head of the Thenar, which 
3s the Artery we meet with when we feel the Pulſe. 
After that it ſlides under the Tendon of the Exten- 
der of the Thumb, and having beſtowed Branches 
on the outſide of the Hand, terminates into two 
Shoots, one of which runs to the Thumb, and the 
other to the Fore-finger. 

We muſt trace the Veins in a different manner 
from the Arteries ; for as the Arteries import the 
Blood from the Heart to the Circumference, ſo the 
Veins export it from the Circumference to the Heart ; 
therefore they have both a different Origin, The 
Arteries of the Arm proceeding like thoſe of the 


T 


other Parts from the Heart; and the Veins of the 
Arm from the Extremities of the Fingers, like the 
Roots of a Tree, which by their ſmalleſt Strings re- 
ceive the Sap, in order to convey it to the bigger 
Roots, and from thence to the Trunk itſelf, 

The Cephalica, Baſilica and Mediana, are the three 
conſiderable Veins of the Arm, form'd from ſeve- 
ral Branches of Veins proceeding from the five 
Fingers. | 

(44) The Cernarick conſiſts of ſome ſmall 
Branches, which form a Vein between the Little and 
the Ring-finger, called Salvatella. It lies between 
the Skin and the Muſcles, and is divided into two 
Branches, External and Internal, The External goes 
down to the Wriſt, where it joins the Baſilica, and 
turns up to the Back of the Hand, The Internal 
Branch, together with a Sprig of the Baſilica, makes 
the Mediana. 

It is thus called, in regard the Antients uſed to 
open it in the Diſorders of the Head; from a miſ- 
taken Notion, that it had a nearer Concern with the 
Head than any of the other Veins. 

(45) All the little Veins which ſpring from the 
five Fingers to the Hand, form that great Yein which 
runs the whole Length of the Arm, and is called 
BasiLica, from its being ſeated almoſt on its Ba- 
fs. The Baſilica is divided into three great 
Branches, one of which is uſually opened when we 
are blooded in the Arm, as being the more ſuperficial 
and apparent. The other is deeper, and conſiſts of 
two Branches, one directing its Courſe to the inner 
Part of the Hand, and the other to the outer. The 
third is the Cubitalis, which lies neareſt the Os Cubiti. 
—— Theſe. three Branches aſcend towards the Arm, 
and in the Way receive a Vein from the Median, 
after which they ſlip under the Tendon of the Pecto- 
ral Muſcle, and unload in the Axillary Vein. 

From a Branch which ariſes between the Thumb 
and the Fore-finger, joined to another that ſprings 
between the Middle and Ring-finger, is formed a 
large Vein, which aſcends along the Middle of the 
Arm to the Bending of the Elbow, called the M- 
DIANA, Which afterwards divides itſelf into two 
Branches in the Form of an Y, one of which termi- 
nates in the Cephalica and the Baſilica, where it is loſt ; 
while the Cepbalica and Baſilica continue their Courſe 
to the Axillary, where they unload themſelves, the 
Axillary into the Subclavian, and the Subclavian into 
the Cava. 

Before we examine the Muſcles of the inferior 
Limbs, we muſt take ſome Notice of thoſe employ'd 
in the Dilatation and Contraction of the Thorax, 
which amount to fifty ſeven. Thirty thereof, in the 
Opinion of the Antients, ſerve for the Dilatation of 
the Breaſt, fifteen on each Side, viz. the Subclavian, 
Serratus Major, two Serrati Poſteriores, and eleven 
Interoſſe: Externi; and twenty fix, thirteen of each 
Side for its Contraction, viz. the Triangularis, Sacro- 
lumbaris, and eleven Interoſſet Interni ; the Dia- 
phragm employ'd indifferently in both Motions, be- 
ing the fifty ſeventh. 


The Muſcles | | 
Reter- | Number of the Ti — Proceed Inſerted | Nerves, Veſſels, 
oy 57 ſor Breaſt. Sc. 
Dilators iſt Subclavian, from the Internal and infe- | in the upper Part of the firſt 
AA rior Part of the C/avicula, Rib, which it pulls upwards 
and outwards, 
BB 2d |Serratus Ma-|from the internal Baſis of the by Digitation in the five 
jor, Shoulder- blade, lower-moſt long Ribs, and 
the two upper - moſt ſhort 
ones; it pulls the Ribs out- 
| wardly and dilates the Breaſt, 
CC 3d |Serratus po- in a broad Tendon from the|in four Points in the lower- 
ſterior and ſu-|acute Proceſſes of the lower: moſt Ribs, to pull them 
perior, moſt Vertebræ of the Neck, | down and outward, 
and from the firſt of the 
1 | Loins, | 
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Nerves, &c. 


S th. 


r 


obliquely from behind for- 
wards in the ſuperior and ex- 
ternal Part of each of the 
lower Ribs, which they pull 
backwards, and outwards, 
to promote the Dilatation. 
in the Cartilages of the ſupe- 
rior Rib, reaching even the 
Twelfth. It draws the Ribs 
downwards, and contracts 
the Breaſt. 

in the poſterior Parts of the 
Ribs near the Root; by its 
Tendons contract the Breaſt, 


— 


beſtows two Tens 
dons on eachRib, 
one on the Out- 


| The Muſcles 
Refe- | Number of the Thorax Proceed 
rence 23 [or Breaſt. I 
EE 11 IIntercaſtales from the inferior and exter- 
in all 15 Externi, nal Part of each upper Rib, 
Dilators. 
Contrac- 
tors. 
F iſt |Triangularis,|from the lower Part of the 
Sternum on which it lies, 
GG 2d |Sacrolumba- from the poſterior Part of 
ris, the Os Sacrum, and the Spi- 
ne of the Vertebræ of the 
Loins, 
11 | Intercoſtoles 
Interni. lower Rib, 


REM ARK S. 


Some modern Anatomiſts are of Opinion that the 
internal and external Intercoſtal Muſcles, make but 
one Muſcle, which has two Plans of Fibres with con- 
trary Directions. 

The Action of theſe Muſcles is effected in this 
Manner. When the internal Air is preſs'd by the 
external, the Diaphragm, being forced thereby to di- 
late itſelf, the dilating Muſcles are alſo in Action; 
and when that Air, after having paſſed through the 
Lungs, is forced to ſally out, the Diaphragm con- 
tracts itſelf, as well as the Muſcles Antagoniſts to 
thoſe that acted before; though ſome of our modern 
Anatomiſts believe, that it is not the Air that cauſes 
the Dilatation, or Contraction of the Muſcles of the 
Thorax, but the Dilatation and Contraction of thoſe 
Muſcles that procure the Ingreſs and Egreſs of the 
Air, into or out of the Breaſt. 

(H) The Diaphragm, which is the principal Or- 
gan of the Reſpiration, alſo called Septum tranſverſum, 
is a nervous Muſcle, ſeparating the Breaſt or Thorax 
from the Abdomen, or lower Venter, and ſerving as 
a Partition between the natural and vital Parts. Its 
Figure is round, reſembling a Ray or Thornback.— 
It conſiſts of two Circles, the one membranous, the 
other fleſhy. Though others will have both of them 
muſcular, 

The firſt, or ſuperior Circle ariſes from the Ster- 
num, and the Ends of the laſt Ribs; the ſecond or in- 
ferior comes from the Vertebræ of the Loins. The 
Upper is covered a-Top with a Membrane derived 
from the Pleura; and the Lower lined at Bottom 
with another from the Peritonæum (I). 

Its Situation is Oblique, being extended from the 


from the upper Part of each|in the inferior and interior 


ſide, and one on 
the Inſide, 


Edge of each upper Rib, 
they contract the Breaſt in 
Conjunction with the two 
laſt mentioned. 


Cartilage Xiphoides, by the Extremes of the Ribs, to 
the Region of the Loins. ; 

(L) It is pierced in the Middle for the Paſſage of 
the Vena Cava; and in its lower Part for the CE/opha- 
gus; and between the Productions of the inferior Cir- 
cle paſs the Aorta, Thoracic Dutt, and Vena Azygos. 

(MM) It receives two Sorts of Nerves, one from 
the Parvagum, and the other from the Interſtices of 
the four lowermoſt Vertebræ of the Neck. Both the 
one and the other paſs through the Cavity of the Tho- 
rax, and being ſupported by the Mediaſtinum, are 
* N in three or four Branches all over its Sub- 

ance. 

It receives likewiſe two Arteries, called Phrenice, 
which ſpring from the Trunk of the Aorta; and two 
Veins of the ſame Name, which march to the Trunk 
of the Cava. 

The Diaphragm, in its natural Diſpoſition, is con- 

vex on the upper Side towards the Breaſt, and con- 
cave on the lower, towards the Abdomen. Hence it 
has two Motions, the one of Contraction, and the 
other of Relaxation. 

By the Contraction, or Swelling of the Fibres, the 
Diaphragm becomes flat on each Side; the Conſe- 
quence of which is, that the Cavity of the Breaſt is 
enlarged to give Liberty for the Lungs to receive the 
Air in Inſpiration ; and the Cavity of the Abdomen 
leſſened, and conſequently the Stomach and Inteſtines 
preſſed, for the Diſtribution of the Chyle,——In its 
Relaxation, whereby it reſumes its natural Situation, 
the Cavity of the Breaſt is diminiſhed, and the Lungs 
preſſed, for the Expulſion of the Air in Expira- 
tion. 

On the Diaphragm alſo, in great Meaſure, depends 
the Action of Coughing, Sneezing, Yawning, Laugh- 
ing, the Hiccups, c. 


Nerves, Veſſels, 
Se. 


Inſerted. 


A 


The Muſcles 
Refer- | Number fof che Back Proceed 

: , and Loins are 

P Exten- Sacer, from the poſterior Part of 
ders | the Os Sacrum, and the po- 

iſt ſterior and ſuperior Edge of 
| the Os Ilium, 

Q 2d |Semiſpinatus, from the Spines of the Os 
Sacrum, and from thoſe of 
the Vertebræ of the Loins, 

P {Bender |Triangularis,|from the poſteriqr Part of 
of the | the Coſta of the Os Ilium, 
Loins. and the lateral, internal Part 

| of the Os Sacrum, 
| I | 


in the Spines of the Yertebre 
of the Back. . 


obliquely in all the tranſverſe 
Proceſſes of the Vertebræ of 
the Back, reaching even to 
the Neck. 

in the laſt of the ſhort Ribs, 
and in all the tranſverſe Pro- 
ceſſes of the Vertebræ of the 
Loins wich its Fellow, it 
bends the Back-bone fore- 
wards. 


REMARKS; 
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Theſe ſix Muſcles are common to both the Back 
and the Loins, in their, Extenſion, Flexion, and 
bending Side-ways. | 

The Semi-ſpiratus, Sacer, and Sacrolumbaris, ſeem 
to make but one Body or Maſs of Fleſh, which covers 
the whole Back from the Os Sacrum to the Neck. 

Theſe are the Muſcles that grace the Mein and 
Carriage of Women, by keeping their Body very 
ſtrait, and when they neglect their Parts, either 
through Weakneſs or an ill Cuſtom, the Body ſtoops, 
and ſometimes becomes Hunch-backed. 

The inferior Limb (called Pes) is divided like the 
ſuperior into three Parts, viz. the Thigh, the Leg, 
and the Foot. In the Thigh are diſtinguiſhed the 
Fore · part, the Back- part, the Inſide and the Out- ſide. 
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The LE begins at the Knee, and ends at its Ar. 
ticulation with the Foot, on each Side thereof, ate 
the two Prominences, called Malleoli, or Ancles' —— 
Its Back- part is called the Calf of the Leg. x 

The Foot, which is that Part that extends from 
the Ankles to the End of the Toes (and whole upper 
Part is called the Cuditus or Iuſtep, and the lower, 
the Sole of the Foot) is divided into the Tarſus, Me- 
tatarſus, and the Toes, as we have obſerved, already, 
in our Oſteology.— Theſe three Parts are aſſiſted in 
their Motions by ſeveral Muſcles. | 

The Tr1icn, in its Flexion, or Bending by the 
Pſoas, Iliacus, and Pefineus; in its Extenſion by 
the three Gluttei; in its Aduction by the three Trici- 
pites; in its AbduRtion by the Pyramidalis, the Quad- 
ratus, and the two Gemini; and in its Rotation by 
the two Ozturatores, which make in all fifteen 


Ihe Fore-part of the inferiour End is called the Muſcles. 
Knee, and the Hinder-part the Ham. 
_ 
Refe- | Number | The Thigh Nerves, Veſſels, 
ene | 13 has 8 | Proceed Inſerted 68 
S iſt | Pſoas, from the.tranſverſe Proceſſcs| with a ſtrong and round | {cated in the A0- 
Benders, of the lowermoſt Yertebre| Tendon in the leſſer Tro- | domen. 
of the Back, and the upper- | chanter, 
moſt of the Loins, - ; 
1 1 2d Iliacus, from the whole Edge of the | in the little Trochanter, feated in the A- 
inner Cavity of the Os 1/;um, domen. 
V zd | Pefineus, from the firſt Part of the Os | in the fore Part of the Thigh- 
Pubis,' Bone, under the little Tro- 
chanter. Theſe three Mu- 
cles make the Thigh bend, 
- Wo; iſt | G'uteus Ma- from the lateral Part of the|in the Bone of the Thigh, 
Exten- or, Os Sacrum, and from the about the Breadth of four 
ders, hinder and outer Part of the] Fingers under the great To- 
Lip of the Os Ilium, chanter. 
Y 2d |Glutzus In- from the poſterior Part of | about three Fingers Breadth 
1 /ermedius, |the Lip of the Os 1ium, under the great Trochanter. | 
Z 3d Glutæus Mi-|from the deepeſt and hol- | in a little Cavity at the Root 
nor, loweſt Part of the external|of the great Trochanler. 
Cavity of the Os Ilium, Theſe three ſtretch out the 
| Thigh. 
1 iſt |Triceps Supe- from the upper and outer | in the upper Part of a Line 
Abauc- | rior, Part of the Os Pubis, that runs along the Inſide of 
tores. the Thigh. 
2 2d |Triceps Me-|from the Middle of the Os|in the Middle of the ſame 
dius, Pubis, Line. 
3 gd |Triceps Infe- from the inferior Part of the] in the inferior Part of the 
rior, Os Pubis and the lower Part] ſame Line. | 
of the Os Iſcbium, | 
1ſt | Pyramidalis, | from the upper and lateral| in a ſmall Cavity at the Root 
Abauc- Part of the Os Sacrum, and | of the great Trochanter. 
tores the lateral Part of the O: 
Ilium, 
4 2d | Quadratus, from the outer and lateral] in the poſterior and exter- 
: Part of the riſing Part of the|nal Part of the great Tro- 
| Iſchium, chanter. | | 
3d, 4th | Gemini, from the two little Proceſſes| in a ſmall Cavity at the Root | ſeparated by the 
in the hinder Part of the Os|of the great Trochanter.| Tendon of the 
Iſchium, They join with the Quadra- | Obturator Inter- 
tus in opening the Thigh, | nas. 
iſt |OZturator | from the whole Circumfe-|by a Tendon in a ſmall Ca- 
Obtura- | Internus, rence of the oval Foramen of | vity at the Root of the great 
tores. the Os Iſchium, Trochanter. | 
2d |Obturator from the outer Circumfe- | by the Cavity at the Root of 
Externus, |rence of the ſame Hole, the great Trochanter, Theſe 
two Muſcles ſerve for the 
| Rotation of the Thighs, 
Refer- | Number | The Tibia or a 
N 3 Lee has Proceed inſerted „ er 
5 four Ex- | Refus, from the fore and lower Part] in the upper and fore Part] comes to a Ten- 
tenſors, of the Os Ilium, of the Leg, don, and covers 
iſt s x the whole Rotu- 
| | 2 or Knee - Pan. 
| 
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pulling it backwards. 
D d 


he T7bia, or | Nerves, Veſſels, 
T Leg has Proceed 96 | 5 Inſerted 5 1 
Vaſtus Inter- from the inner and upper in the ſuperior and interior | marches in a 
nus, Part of the Femur, a little] Part of the Tibia, broad Tendon, 
below the leſſer Trochenter, 
Vaſtus Exter- | from the upper and fore-Part | with the former, 
nus, of the Thigh-bone, | 
Cruralis, from the anterior and ſupe-|along with the three I men- 
rior Part of the Thigh be- |tioned laſt, Theſe four 
tween the two Trochanters, | ſtretch out the Leg by pul- 
ling it forwards. 
iſt | Biceps, from the lower Part of the] in the upper and hinder Part 
Knob of the Os 1ſchium, and | of the ſuperior Appendage 
0 the outer Part and Middle] of the Perone. 
of the Thigh, W. 
2d Semi ner- from the Knob of the Os / in the hinder Part of the up- 
two Ab-| voſus, chium, per Epiphyſis of the Tibia. 
dufores. Theſe three Muſcles bend 
the Leg by pulling it back- * 
wards. 
1ſt Longus, from the upper and anterior | obliquely in the internal and 
Spina of the Os Iſcbium, ſuperior Part of the Tibia, 
| which it pulls in. 
2d |Gracilis, from the lower and fore-Part| in the upper and inner Part 
two Ab- | of the Os Pubis, of the Tibia, Theſe two 
ductores. perform the Adduction of 
the Leg by pulling it inwards. 
iſt | Membrano- | for the external and lateral | by a broad Membrane in the 
ſus, Part of the Lip of the Os-|upper and outer Part of the 
Lium, Fibula. 
2d | Popliteus, from the outer and lower obliquely in the ſuperior and 
Knob of the Femur, interior Part of the Tibia. 
| Theſe two Muſcles form the 
Abduction of the Leg by 
drawing it to the Out- Side. 
Noe ber The Foot has Proceed Inſerted b Valk, 
two Flex - | 
ores. 
iſt |Crureus An-|from the upper and fore-Part|by two Tendons, one to the 
terior, of the Tibia, firſt Wedge - like Bone, and 
the other to the Bone of the 
Metatarſus that ſupports the 
great Toe. | 
24 | Peroneus An- from the outer and middling jon the fore-Side in the Bone 
terior, Part of the Perone, of the Metatarſus that ſup- 
ports the little Toe. Theſe 
ſeven Ex two Muſcles bend the Leg | 
tenſores by pulling it forwards. 
1ſt | Gemellz, from the poſterior of the two] by a Tendon common to 
2d lower Condili of the Thigh- them, and the two follow- 
| bone, ing Muſcles, in the poſterior 
and ſuperior Part of the Bone 
of the Heel. Theſe with 
the two following form the 
12 Calf of the Leg. 
3d |}Soleus, from the poſterior and ſupe- | by a Texdon in theHeel-bone. 
rior Part both of the Tibia 
and the Fibula, 
4th | Plantaris, from the outer Knob of the] by confounding its lender | 
Bone of the Thigh, Tendon with that of -the 
three laſt in the ſame Place 
with them, | | 
5th |Crureus Poſte-| from the (poſterior Part of | in the inner Part of the Sca- | This is called the 
rior, the Tibia, phoides, or navicular Bone. | Tendon of Achil- 
(7 les, becauſe 'tis 
ſaid he died of a 
Wound in that 
Place, which is 
| falways very dan- 
6th, 7th | Peronei Po-| the firſt from the upper, and | in the upper, and in a man- gerous 
ſteriores, very near the fore- Part of ner the external Part of the 
the Perone, Bone of the Metatarſus that 
| ſupports the great Toe, 
the ſecond from the lower-| in that Bone of the Metatar- 
moſt Part of the Perone, | /usthat ſupports the little Toe. 
They ſtretch out the Foot by 
| 


Reference 


af 


* 
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REMARKS. ſiufficient for bending the Foot, which naturally bend 

but too much. | 

The Reaſon why that fkilful Arziſt, Nature, has Two and twenty Muſcles are aſſigned for the Mo- 
introduced into the Mechaniſm of the Foot but two tion of the Toes, of which fixteen are common, viz. 
Flexores, for ſeven Extenſores, is, that ſuch a great two Extenſores, two Flectentes, four Lumbricales, and 
Number of Muſcles that draw the Foot back, and eight Interoſſei; and ſix proper, viz. four for the 


keep a Man from falling forwards, was neceſſary to great Toe, one for the ſecond, and the ſixth for the 
counterpoiſe the Center of Gravity; and two were little Toe. | | 


* 


Refer- | Number | The Toes | 8 | | lulerted INerves, Veſſels, 
ence 22. have | = 1 A Se. 12 
two Ex-| | 
tendors. M5 Sal 19757 1 | 
— iſt | Extenſor from the upper and fore-Part|by four Tendons in the for | 
Communis, ſof the Tibia, where it joins Articulations of the four?“ 
| the Fibula, Toes, which it extends. 
23 2d | Pedietts, from the lower Part of the |divided into four Tendons|}- - 
| | Fibula and the annular Liga- | in the outer Part of the firſt 
| gament, Articulation of the four 
twoFlex - Toes, They both perform 
ores. | the Extention. | 
24 I Sublimis, \from the lower and inner] divided into four perforated 
| Part of the Heel-bone, Tendons, in the upperof the 
| [fart Rank of the Bones of 
| the four Toes, in order to! 
| | bend them. 5 
25 2d | Profuxdus, {from the ſuperior and poſte - divided into four Tendons in 
Irior Part of the Tibia, and |the laſt Row of the Bones of 
the Fibula, the Toes. Theſe Muſcles 
| | | bend the four leaſt Toes of 
| the Fe. b 
5th, 6th Lumbricales, from the Tendons of the in the lateral and inner Part 
7th, 8th 122 Profundus, of the firſt Bones of the four 
| oF Toes. They form the Sale 
of the Foot. 
| gth, 10th | Interoſſei In- from the Bones of the Tar- along with, the Lumbricales 
| iith, [tern - ſus, and the Intervals of in the upper and inner Part 
112th {thoſe of the Metatarſus. ſof the Bones of the firſt Ar- 
' ticulation the four leſſer 
Toes, which move towards 
| F | [the great Toe. 2 bs 
13th, | Intereſſei Ex-|from the upper Part of the in the lateral and external 
14th, | terni, Interſtices of the Bones of the | Part of the firſt Bones of the 
reds =! Iaſtep, : Toes, which they remove 
16th, . | from one another by Abduc-| , 
| 1 | Nor [tion. + | h 
Refe- Number | The greatTee| I Nerves, Veſlels 
238 4 5 * Proceed Inſerted | Ts. i 
26 iſt | Flexor Pro- from the ſuperior and poſte-|in the Bone of the firſt Pha- J 
prius, rior Part of the Perone, lanx, retaining the great 
Toe, which it bends. 
27 2d | Extenſer Pro: from the fore and upper Part] in the upper Part of the firſt 
prius, |of the Perone, between the Bone of the great Toe, which 
Bone and the Tibia, it extends. 


28 3d \{Thenar, from the lateral and internal] in the upper Part of the ſe-| 
Fart of the Heel · bone, the cond Bone of the great Tye, 
navicular Bone, and Offa In- which it pulls in. | 

nominata, 1 f 

29 4th | Autithener, from the Bone of the Meta. in the inner Part of the firſt 

| iarſus that ſuſtains the little Joint of the great Toe, it 

Toe, pulls the great Toe outwards| 


E | towards the other Toes. 
30 5th | Abduier of | from the inner Part of the in the Bones of the ſecond 


the Index, | firſt Bone of the great Toe, | Toe, which it pulls towards 
the great one. 

6th | Hypothenar, from the outer Part of the| in the upper and outer Part 

and laſt Bone of the Metatarſus,| of the Bones of the little Tae, | 


| which ſuſtains the little Toe, | which it draws off from the 
1 for which it is calculated, Reſt. | | | 


li 


- P11 conclude: this Hiſtorically Mechanical Ac- 
count of the Muſcles of the Body, by an exact 
Lift of them, to help the Memory of young Pu- 
pils or Candidates. 
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The Forehead has 2 | The Ulna 12 
The Occiput 2 | The Radii * 8 
The Eye- lids 6 | The Carpi, or Wriſts 12 
The Eyes 12 The Fingers | 418 
'The Noſe : 7 | Reſpiration | 57 
The external Ears 8 | The Loins 

The internal Ears 4 | The Abdomen Io 
The Lips 13 | The Tefticles 2 
The Tongue 8 | The Bladder I 
The Uvula 4 | The Yard 4 
The Lamnx 14 | The Anus 3 
The Pharynx ' » | The Thighs. 30 
The Os Hyoides 10 | The Legs "22 
The Lower-Faw 12 The Feet 18 
The Head | * 14 | The Toes © i: 
The Neck Sf | & © ge —_ 
The Shouldey-Blades 8 In all 434 
The Arms or Shoul- 2 18 | Magi: þ 

der- Bones | 


This done, I have nothing left, to render this 
Treatiſe of Auatamy a perfect one, but to finiſh by the 
AnoG10L0GY ; which is a Deſcription of the Nerves, 


Arteries, and Veins of the infeflor Exctemity of the 


Body. 3 0 „ap! 
We have ſeen, already, ſeven, of the thirty Pair of 

Nerves, which march out from the Spinal Marrow, 

through the Holes of the Vertebræ, and thaſe ſeven 


belong to the Neck; now we muſt diſcover thoſe 


that belong to the Back, Loins, and Os Sacrum. 
The twelve Fair of Nerves, Which ſally out from 
the Vertebræ of the Neck, extend no further than the 
Circumference of the Thorax ; each of them divided 
into. two Branches, the larger whereot are placed be- 
fore, and the latter behind, The fore Branches are 
diſtributed into the internal and external intercoſtal 
Muſcles, in each of the Interſtices of the Ribs, ſend 
Shoots to the Muſcles of the Breaſt, and ta the ob- 
lique deſcending. of the Abdames. —— The hinder 
Branches bend back, and are laſt in the Muſcles of 
the Back, and thoſe which adhere to the YVertebre. 

Each of the five Pair which proceed from the Ver- 
tebre of the Loins, is likewiſe divided into an anterior, 
and a poſterior Branch; diſtributed partly in the Mut- 
cles of the Loins and the Hypogeſtrium, and partly 
in the Thigh. pe "rag 

Of the ſix Pair of the Os Sacrum (that Pair be- 
tween it and the Vertebræ of the Loins included) 
none, but the firſt, marches out by its lateral Part, 
the other five make their Way before, and behind, 


becauſe the Articulation of its lateral Parts, with the 


Bones of the Ilia, obſtruct its Perforation in thoſe 
Places; but by way of Recampence, it has ten Fara- 
mina before, and ten behind; and of theſe, five on 
each Side, which give an Egreſs to as many Nerves. 
The Spine! Marrow termmatges in a Nerve, which 
is diſtributed in the Skin between the Buttock and the 
Anus, and ſends Branches to the Muſcles of the Thighs, 
both on the right and left Side. 
Ihe biggeſt Branches of the, three lowermoſt Pair 
of the Loins, and thoſe of the four uppermoſt of the 
Os Sacrum, joining together in their Deſcent, form 
four Branches of Nerves, two of which are no lower 


than the Thighs ; a third terminates in the Leg, and 


a fourth reaches to the Foot. 


(38.) The firſt Pair of the Nerves of the Thighs is 


formed of the third and fourth Pair of the Lumbares, 


and paſking nean the Jeſſer Frachanter, is d iſtributed in 
the Skin and Muſcles of the Thigh, and in fome of 


thaſe which move the Leg. Tü quite ſpent above 
the Knee, : a 
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(340 The ſecond, which ſprings from the ſame 
Source, and accompanies the crural Artery and Vein, 
is diſtributed to the anterior Muſcle, the Skin of the 
Thigh, and the Circumference of the Knee, and ſends 
out a Branch to accompany the Sapbana to the inner 
Ankle, where it ſinks. | 1 | 

(35) The third, which riſes between the fourth and 
fifth Yertebrz of the Loins, and paſſes through the 
Foramen at the End of the Pubes, is diſperſed in the 
Muſcles of the upper Part of the Thigh, the Pudenda, 
and the Triceps, and loſt in the Skin of the Groin. 

(36) The fourth, is formed of the four ſuperior 
Nerves of che Os Sacrum, which together form the 
Cruralis ; which deſcends in an entire Body to the 
Ham, after having paſſed firſt near the Prominence 
of the Os Iſcbhium. At the Ham it divides again 
into two Branches, the outermoſt thereof runs from - 
the Outſide of the Foot to the Muſcles of the Perone, 
and then turns back to the outer Ankle, where it ter- 
minates. The inner Branch deſcends along the Le 
to the Muſcles of the Foot, and after ſpreading itſelt 
upon the inner Ankle, is ſpent upon the Sole of the 
Foot, and all the Toes, to each of which it diſpenſes 
two Branches. | | 

To this Concluſion of all the Nerves of the Body, 
ſucceeds the Defcription of the Arteries, and Veins of 
the inferlor Limbs. 7 

We mult have obſerved already that an An TER 
is a hallow fiſtulous Canal, appointed to receive the 
Blood from the Ventricles of the Heart, and diſtri- 
bute it to all Parts of the Body, for the Maintenance 
of Heat and Life, and the Conveyance of the neceſ- 
ſary Nuttinient. | 1 
The Arteries ate ordinarily compoſed of three 
Coats, or Membranes; the firft or outermoſt, ner- 
vous or. tendinous, being a Thread of fine Blood- 
veſſels, with Nerves for nouriſhing the other Coats. 
The ſetond muſcular, and made up of ſpiral Fibres ; 
of which there ate more, or fewer Strata, according 
to the Bigneſs of the Artery : Theſe Fibres have a 
ſtrong Elaſticity, by which they contract theniſelves 
with Force, when the Power by which they have 
been ſtretched out, ceaſes. The third, and inmoſt 
Coat, is a: fine, denſe, ttanſparent Membrane, which 
keeps the Blood withif its Channels, which otherwiſe, 
upon the Dilatation of an Artery, would eaſily ſepa- 
rate the ſpiral Fibres from one another. — As the 
Arteries grow ſmaller, theſe Coats grow thinner. 

All the Arteries are conical, i. e. begin with a 
Trunk, and. growing leſs and narrower, ends in 
Branches ſo minute, that they eſcape the Sight, ' unleſs 
aſſiſted with Microſcopes z by which in the Tails of 
Tadpoles, and very ſmall Eels, the Extremities of the 
Arteries ſeem, by the ſwift, uninterrupted Courſe of 
the Blood, to be inofculated or continued to the Ori- 
ginationg of che Veins; though by the Tranſparency 
« * Veſſels, the actual Continuation be not vi- 

e. | 

The Coats of the Arteries are of a very denſe, 
cloſe, Contexture, by which Means the Blood not 
being viſible through them, they generally appear 
white, Add, that the Blood proceeding from a 
greater Capacity to a leſs, is thereby ſomewhar ob- 
ſtructed in its Paſſage ; but being forced on by the 
Motion of the Heart, diſtends the Coats, and there - 
by occaſions a ſaliant Motion, called the Pu.. 
By this Thickneſs and Whiteneſs of the Arteries, 
with the Pulfation obſerved therein, Arteries are di- 
ſtinguiſhed from Yeings. | 

The Pulſe of the Arteries, as that of the Heart, con- 
ſiſts of two reciprocal Motions, a Syftele, or Contrac- 
tion, and a Diaſtole, or Dilatation; but they keep 
oppoſite Times; the Sole of the one anfwering to 
the Diaſtole of the other. 3 

All the Arteries of the Body, we have obſerved, 
ariſe in two large Trunks from the two Ventricles 
of the Heart, viz. the Pulmonar Artery from the 
right Ventricle, and the Horta from the Left. 

The AoRT a, or great Artery, after it leaves the 

* Hcart, 
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Heart, divides itſelf into two large Trunks, called 
the aſcending, or upper; or deſcending, or lower Trunks. 

The deſcending Trunk (for we have ſeen already 
the aſcending one) or Aorta de/cendens, carries the Blood 
to the Trunk and the lower Parts of the Body. 
Out of this ariſe the Bronchial, Intercaſtal, Celiac, 
Phrenic, Meſenteric, Emulgent, Spermatic, Iliac, 
Umbilical, Epigaſtric, Hypogaſtric, Crural, &c. with 
their ſeveral Ramifications. 

(37) The ArTERIA ILtaca, which is one of 


| thole great Branches of the Aorta deſcendens, changes 


its Name at its Egreſs out of the Abdomen into that 
of Arteria Cruralis, upon its Arrival into the Thigh, 
where it produces three or four Branches, which are 
ſpent upon the Skin, and Muſcles of the upper and 
Fore- part of the Thigh, but at the. Diſtance of three 
or four Fingers Breadth, under the Groin, it produces, 

(38) 1. The MuscuLaris InNTERNA (chus cal- 
led from its Situation in the inner Muſcles of the 
Thigh) which ſends out four Sprigs, one to the A- 
duftores of the Thigh, and to the Triceps, Biceps, 
and Semi- nerveſi, and the Semi membrangſi; one to the 
upper Part of the Triceps; the two others to the Body 
of the Triceps, and to the Gracilis.— After this, 
the Trunk of the ſame Artery divides into three 
Branches; the firſt of which paſſing by the End of 
the third of the Tricipites, is loſt in the Semi- mem 
branoſus ; the ſecond paſting under the Thigh-bone, 
is ſpent in the Vaſtus Externus ; and the third moving 
downwards, ſends out Branches at the End of the 
third of the Tricipites, and is loſt in the Semi-nervoſus, 
and the Head of the Biceps. 

(39) The MuscuLaris EXTERNA is the ſecond 
which runs to the outer Part of the Thigh, and paſ- 
ſing under the Sartorius and the Gracilis Rectus, ſends 
out Branches at the End of the Liacus, to the Vaſtus 
Externus, the Cruralis, and the Membranoſus. 

(40) The third ſprings from the Cruralis, detaches 
Branches to the Cruralis, and Vaſtus Externus, and 
is loſt in the Membranes and Fat of the Thigh. 

(41) The Cruralis in its farther Progreſs to the 
lower Limbs, furniſhes the adjacent Muſcles with ſe- 
veral Branches, paſſes near the Tendons of the Tri- 
ceps, and at its Arrival at the Ham, ſends out little 
Branches, to the Tail of the Muſcles of the hinder 
Part of the Thigh, which are loſt in the Fat ——Be- 
low the Ham it produces the two Popliteæ, which 
embrace the Knee, one on the Inſide, and the other 
on the Outſide; and a little lower the Surales, which 
direct their Courſe to the Gemelli; the Soleus, the 
Pantaris, and the Popliteus; and encompaſs the 
Bones of the Leg by ſeveral Branches, that terminate 
there. | ; 

(42) Here the Cruralis Anterior, and Poſterior be- 
gin. The former runs a- croſs the Membrane that 
Joins the Bones of the Leg, and continuing its Courſe, 
diſpenſes Branches to the Tibæus Externus, and Exten- 
ſores of the Toes. 

(43) The Cruralis Poſterior, which is the largeſt 
of the two, divides itſelf into the Primus Poſticus, 
which diſpenſes Branches to the Soleus, Peroneus Po- 
ſterior, and the Bender of the great Toe, aſcending 
by the outer Ancle, goes to be loſt in the upper Part 
of the Foot; and the Secundus Paſticus, which in its 
Deſcent ſends out Sprigs to the Soleus, the Benders 
of the Toes, and the Crureus Peſticus; and then 
paſſing through the Cavity of the Fibula, is divided 
into two Branches, one that paſſes under the Thenar 
to the great Toes, and another between the Brevis, 
and the Hypotbenar, under the Sole of the Foot, and 
is ſpent upon the four other Toes. 

We'll begin the Demonſtration of the Veins of 
the lower Limbs, as we have done that of the 
Arleries, by ſome general Obſervations upon the 
Veins, 

The VEixs are Veſſels or Canals which receive 
the Blood from the divers Parts of the Body, to 
which the Arteries had convey'd it from the Heart, 
and carry it back to the Heart again, 
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The Veins are only a Continuation of the capil- 
lary Arteries, reflected back again towards the 
Heart, 

In their Progreſs uniting their Channels as they ap- 
proach the Heart, they at laſt form three large Veins, 
or Trunks, viz. the Vena Cava deſcendens, which 
brings the Blood back from all the Parts above the 
Heart. The Aſcendens, which brings the Blood 
back from all the Parts below the Heart, — And the 
Porta, which carries the Blood to the Liver. 

The Anaſtome/is or Inoſculation of the Veins and 

Arteries, was firſt ſeen by the Microſcope, in the 
Feet, Tail, &c. of Frogs, and other amphibious 
Animals, by Livenhoek ; but has ſince been obſerved 
in other Animals, particularly the Omentum of a Cat, 
by Mr. Cowper, 
The Coats of the Veins are four, the ſame with 
thoſe of the Arteries z only the muſcular Coat is thin 
in all the Veins, as it is in the capillary Arteries; the 
Prefſure of the Blood againſt the Sides of the Yeins, 
being leſs than againſt the Sides of the Arteries, be- 
cauſe the Force of the Heart is much broke in the 
Capillaries. | 

In the Veins there is no Pulſe, becauſe the Blood 
is thrown into them with a continual Stream, and 
becauſe it moves from a narrow Channel into a wider; 
but they have a periſtaltick Motion, whigh depends 
on their muſcular Coat. 3 4 

The capillary Yeins unite with one another, as has 
been ſaid of the capillary Arteries, only their Courſe 
is directly oppoſite z for inſtead of a Trunk diſtri- 
buted into Branches, and Capillaries, a Vein is a 
Trunk, formed out of a Concourle of Capillaries. 

In all the Yeins, which are perpendicular to the 
Horizon, excepting thoſe of the Uterus, and the 
Porta, there are ſmall: Membranes or Valves; ſome- 
times there is only one, ſometimes two, and ſome- 
times three placed together, like ſo many half 
Thimbles ſtuck to the Sides of the Veins, with their 
Mouth towards the Heart. | 

Theſe, in the Motion of the Blood towards the 
Heart, are preſſed cloſe to the Sides of the Vein; but 
ſhut the Veins againſt any Reflux of the Blood that 
way from the Heart, and thereby ſuſtain the Weight 
thereof in the great Trunks, 

The Veins are diſtinguiſhed with Re to their 
Situation, into ſuperior and inferior, deſcending, and 
aſcending ; right as the Meſenterick, and left as the 
Splenick Branch; internal as the Baſilica, and external 
as the Humeral, c. 

One of the Principal among the aſcending Yeins, 
is the Cruralis, formed by ſix Branches of other 
Veins, inſerted in that Part ; the firſt whereof is, 

(45) The Iscnrtapica Major, which proceeds 
from ten Sprigs of Veins, two whereof come from 
each Toe, and form a Branch which is joined by an- 
other that comes from the Fibula, and the Heel-bone, 
and both aſcending by the Muſcles of the Calf 
of the Leg, unload, by a joint Stream, in the Cru- 
ralis. 25 

(46) The Su RAL Is is the ſecond, formed by al- 
moſt all the Veins that creep along the Foot, and by 
thoſe that come from the Calf of the Leg. 

(47) The third is the PoPLIT EA, produced by 
the Sprigs of the Heel, and Part of thoſe of the 


Neck of the Foot, from whence it aſcends, paſſes by 


the Ham, and terminates in the Cruralis. 

(48) The MuseuLar is the fourth, and compre- 
hends two Branches, viz. the Muſcular Externa, 
which proceeds from the external Muſcles of the 
Thigh, and the Interna from the internal Muſcles.— 
Theſe two Branches enter the Cruralis oppoſite to one 
another. 

(49) The Iscn1anica Minor, which is the fifth 
and the leaſt of all, is produced by ſeveral Ramifica- 
tions from the Skin, and the Muſcles that ſurround 
the Jointing of the Thigh. x 

(50) The longeſt and biggeſt of all the fix, 1s 
the Saphæna, which begins at ſome Branches . 
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and by aſcending by the inner Ankle 


t Toe 
the grea and the inner Part of the Thigh, be- 


along the Leg, 


tween the Skin and the fleſhy Membrage, tarminates 


in the Cruralis, which mounting upwards, and ha- 
ving paſt, the Grojn, empties it ſelf in the 1h;gca, 
the Jace into the Cava, and the Cava into the right 
Ventricle of the Heart. 

AnG10L0OGY treats likewiſe of the lymphatick 
Veſſels, which are ſmall Pipes, confiſting of a very 
thin Coat, full of Yalves, which open like thoſe of 
the Veins towards the Heart, and ſhut upon the Re- 
verſe They have no common Ciſtern, for ſame gf 
them unload in the Thoracick Duct, and othery im- 
mediately in the Yeins——Somg proceed from the 
Viſcera, and others from the Glands difperſed all gyer 
the Body. Thoſe that ſpring from the Conglobate 
Glands, convey their Lymph to the Veins; and thoſe 
from the Conglomerate diſembogue in particular 
Cavities, as the Eyes, Mouth, Duodenum, e. 

The Number of theſe Veſſels is infinite, but the 
cannot be all diſcerned with the Eyes —Their Lymgb 
proceeds from the Seroſities of the Blood filtrated in 
the Glands, Commonly it is clear and tranſparent, 
but it changes its Colour in Proportion to the Tinc- 
tures it receives from the Chyle, the Bile, and the 
other Humours contained in the Blood. —Of itſelf it 
is infipid ; but ſometimes it has been found, acid, 


bitter, or brackiſh, It fixes and congeals b the 


Mixture of Humours, and the Diſſolution of Salts, 
as well as the Serum of the Blood. | 

T don't believe I have left any Part of the human 
Body paſs unobſerved, except he Nails, which are 
hard, round, white and tranſparent Bodies, ſeated 
at the Ends of the Fingers. a 

The NATILs are nothing more hut the Coyers, or 

Sheaths of the Papillæ Pyramidales of the Skin, on 
the Extremities of the — and Toes, which 
dry, harden, and lie upon one another. 
Their Uſe is to ſtrengthen, and defend the End of 
the Fingers, in handling any hard and rugged Bodies; 
that part being extremely ſenſible, by Reaſon of the 
great Number of Nerves, which terminate here, for 
the Senſation of Feeling. | 

The Nails are formed, and grow after the ſame 
Manner as the reſt of the Body their Nouriſh- 
ment they receive from their Roots, as is eafily 
. obſervable, from the white Specks ſometimes ſeen on 
them, and which conſtantly recede from the Root. 
The Romans were very curious in cutting their 
Nails, and had it done by Artiſts, who made an Em- 
ployment of jt. ; 

The Chineſe Doctors, and Literati, pique them- 
ſelves on the exceſſive Length of their Nails. —Fa- 
ther le Compie ſays, ſome of them wear Nails near 
as long as their Fingers. . 

According to Malphighi, the HArxs (wherewith 
we'll conclude this Courſe of Anatomy) have Roots 
that reſemble thoſe of the bulbous Heads of Tulips ; 
and theſe Roots are nouriſhed by Blood-veſſels, ac- 
companied with Nerves; infomuch that 'the Hairs 
grow, and ſometimes become fo big, that they are 
carnous and ſenſible” of Pain, and bleed plentifully 
when they are cut; purſuant to the Remarks made 
vpon the Diſeaſe called Plica. 

The Hajrs ordinarily appear round and cylindrical, 
but the Microſcope alſo diſcovers triangular, and 
ſquare ones; which Diverſity of Figures ariſes from 


that of the Pores, to which the Hairs always accomo- 


date themſelves. Their Length depends on the 

| Quantity of the proper Humour to feed them, and 

their Colour on the Quantity of that Humour, 

N at different Stages of Life the Colour uſually 
ers, 
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The antient Writers of Ax ATouv, Hippocrates, 
-Democxitus, Ariſtotle, Galen, and others, look upon 


mportant Part of Phyſick, and that 
without which, the Uſes of the Parts'of an human 
Fabrick, and conſequently the Cauſes of Diſeaſes in- 
cident thereto, could no way be difeoveted. And 
yet this Art, uſeful as it is, was intirely difcontinued 
for ſeveral Ages; till in the fixteenth entury, it be- 
gan to flourifh afreſh —The Diſſection of an human 
y was looked upon as Sacrilege before that Time; 
and we have ſeen a Conſultation” which the Emperor 
Charles V. appointed to be held by the Divines of 
Salamanca, in order to be farisfied whether or no it 
were lawful in Point of Conſcience, to diſſect a dead 
Carcaſe—We may add, that to this Diy the Uſe of 
Anatomy, and Skeletons is forbid in Moſcovy ; the 
firſt as inhuman, the latter as ſubſervient to Witch- 
craft; and Olearius aſſures us, that one Qyirin, a 
German Chirurgeon, being found with a Skeleton, 
hardly eſcaped with his Life; and the Skeleton, af- 
ter being ſolemnly dragged about the Streets, was 
burnt in Form. W 
Vefalias a Flemiſh Phyfician, who died in 1564, 
was the firſt who ſet Anatomy on any tolerable Foot- 
ing; he was ſeconded by Carpus, Slvius, Ferneliut, 
Fallopius, Eaſtathius, Fabricius, Pareus, Bacchjnus, 
Hofman, Riolanus, Sc. | | 
ele were ſucceeded by others, to whom ſome of 
the fineſt Diſcoveries in Anatomy are owing.—Aſel/ius 
in the Lear 1622, diſcovered the lacteal Veins; and 
in 1628, the immortal Harvey publiſhed his admira- 
ble Diſcovery of the Circulation of the Blood. 
Pectet diſcovered the Reſervoir of the Chyle, and the 
Thoracick Duct, in 1651.—Rudbecks, a Swede, and 
Bartholine, a Dane, found out the Lymphatic Veſſels, 
in 1650 and 1651.-tharten in 1655, diſcovered 
the lower Salival Dutt; and Steno, the upper Salival 
Ducts, thoſe of the Palate, the Noſtrils, and Eyes, 
in 1661, Wirtſungus, in 1642, diſcovered the Pan- 
creatick Dutt. —llis, who came after him, pub- 


liſhed an Anatomy of the Brain and Nerves, in a 


Manner much mare exact than had been done before 
him; yet he had omitted ſome conſiderable Things, 
which were afterwards obſerved by YVieuſſens.—Gliſſon 
treated particularly of the Liver; Marton, of the 
Glands; . Havers of the Bones; Graaf, of the Pan- 
creatick Juice, and the Parts of Generation; Lower, 
of the Motion of the Heart; Thrufton of Reſpira- 
tion; Peyer of the Glands of the Inteſtines; Brown, 
of the Muſcles; Drelincourt, of the Conception of 
the Ova in Women, the Placenta, and the Membranes 
of the Fetus. | 

Malpighi, who died in 1694, is one of thoſe to 
whom þ 5 owes the moſt: He made a great 
Number of Diſcoveries in the Lungs, Brain, Liver, 
Spleen, Glands, and Tympbaticts, by the Help of the 
Microſcope, Fc. Ruytbe, who died in 1727, has 
Jet great Light into many of the finer and more intri- 
cate - Parts of the human Frame, particularly the 
Glands; by Means of his Injections. | 

Manget, and le Clerc, two Phyſicians of Geneva, 
have giving us Bibliotecha Anatomics, containing all 
the new Difcoveries that have been made in this Art. 
Ahe beſt Syſtems of the Art, as it now ſtands, are 
thoſe of the Yerbeyen, Drake, Keil, Keifter, Winſlow, 
Rohault, Purchot, &c. 

ANATOMY is fometimes uſed to denote the Sub- 
ject to be anatomized, Thus (by 32 H. VIII. cap. 42.) 
che Company of Barbers and Surgeons may have and 
take yearly, four Perfons condemned, adjudged, and 

ut to Death for Felony, for Anatomies; and to make 
ncifion of the ſame dead Bodies, 
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on ANGELS 


NGEL is a created Spirit, perfect in his 
Kind. 

The Word is not properly a Denomination of Na- 
ture, but of Office, denoting as much as Nuntius, Meſ- 
ſenger; ſince the principal Office of Angels, is to be 
God's Meſſengers, and execute his divine Orders; as 
when the Angel Gabriel, Luke i. 26. was ſent to the 
Virgin Mary to carry her the News of the Incarnation 
of the Won Dp. — St. Paul, Heb. i. 14. calls Angels 
(for the ſame Reaſon) miniſtring Spirits, The ſame 
Name is given to Prieſts, Malachi ii. 7. becauſe 
Prieſts are appointed as God's viſible Meſſengers to 
us, to inform us of every thing relating to our eter- 
nal Felicity. The Divine Percurſor, St. John Bap- 
tiſt, is allo called an Angel, by St. Matthew xi. 10. 
becauſe ſent to prepare Chriſt's Ways. Feſus 
Chriſt himſelf, according to the Septuagint, 1s called 
in Iſaiah ix. 6. the Angel of the mighty Council ; 
which Denomination belongs to Chriſt in ſeveral other 
Places of Scripture z though, according to Tertul- 
lian, de Carne Chriſti, c. 4. it ſpeaks his Office, not 
his Nature. 

Angel is defined a created Spirit, not a created 
Bogy, or an extended Subſtance, becauſe a corporal 
Subſtance cannot ſee God, and the Angels, Matth. 
xvili. 10. fee the Face of God, Beſides, they occupy 
no Place, or have no Ubiquity, as it appears from 
the Legion of Evil Spirits, which Chriſt expelled from 
the Energumenus, Mark v. 13. 

Angelis alſo called a created Spirit, by Diſtinction, 
from Gop, who is likewiſe a Spirit, but uncreated, 
being himſelf his own Ehe, or Being; or Ens, by 
his proper Eſſence ; while an Angel has his Ens, or 
Being, only by Participation, and is but like a Sha- 
dow of a ſpiritual Being, when compared to Gop. 
— Tho* an Ange! is a perfect Creature in his Kind, 
7. e. he is created to ſubſiſt by himſelf, and has not 
been created, like the rational Soul, to form, in con- 
junction with a Body, an entire Nature; ſince the 
angelical Nature is perfect, and can ſubſiſt of itſelf, 
without any Mixture or Compoſition, 

This Definition of Angels, is not agreeable to the 
Epicurean Syſtem, which knows nothing in the whole 
Creation, but corporal Subſtances ; nor to that of 
the Sadducees, who deny'd the Reſurrection, and the 
Exiſtence of Spirits, or ſpiritual Subſtances, As xxiii. 
8._—Even ſome of the Fathers of the primitive 
Church, who admitted the Exiſtencè of Angels, 
thought they could not exiſt, without their ſpiritual 
Subſtance being united to a corporal one, formed 
of the Co- adunation of the moſt ſubtle Particles of 
the Air and Fire, which Doctrine they had learned 
from the Platonicians, and which they attempted to 
defend and authoriſe by this Paſſige of Genęſis vi. 2. 
when the Angels of Gov /aw the Daughters of Men 
that they were fair, they took them Wives of all which 
they choſe : And whereas pure Spirits could not take 
Wives, thoſe Fathers concluded, that Angels were 
united to a corporal Subſtance in the ſame Manner 
our Soul is united to our Body; with this Difference 
only, theirs was formed of a finer Clay; which Er- 
ror proceeded from the imperfe& Notion they had 
in thoſe Days of the Nature of a ſpiritual Subſtance: 
Tho? the Opinion of ſpiritual Subſtances exiſting of 
themſelves, and without an Union with corporal ones, 
is not of a new Date, or of a Chriſtian Invention. 

Ariſtotle, Lib. IV. Metaph. cap. 7, 8. long before 
the Foundation of the Chriſtian Church, had aſſerted, 
not only that God was an immaterial Subſtance, 
of an Order quite ſuperior and different from a cor. 
poral one, but there exiſted alſo, other Subſtances, 
called Intelligences, or thinking Subſtances, free from 
all Commerce and Union with Matter, ſuch as were 
thoſe he ſuppoſed to give the firſt Motion to the 
Janets and other celeſtial Bodies, 
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However the Paſſage of Genefs quoted by the Fa- 
thers to ſupport the Doctrine of the Platonicians, 
cannot be underſtood of Angels, as properly Angels, 
but of the Righteous of thoſe Days, viz. the Poſte. 
rity of Seth, who, in Conſideration of their Father's 
Piety are called the Sons of God, or as ſome read it, 
the Angels of God, and who took Wives among the 
Daughters of Cain, called in this Place the Daughters 
of Men. 

Another ſtrong Argument uſed againſt the Angels 
exiſting without the Concurrence or Conjunction of 
a corporal Subſtance, is taken from the fifth Seſſion 
of the ſecond Council of Nice, where the Opinion 
of Jobn Biſhop of Theſſalonica, that Angels were to 
be painted, was approved, and conſequently the Infe- 
rences which Fohn of Theſſalonica draw*d from his 
Premiſſes, that the Angels were corporal and not 
ſpiritual z ſince Bodies only, not Spirits, could be 
drawn by a Pencil, 

To which it may be anſwered, that that Part of 
the Opinion of Fobn of Theſſalonica, as to painting 
Angels, was approved by the Council, but not the 
other, whereby he is pretended to have proved, that 
the Subſtance of Angels was material. 

Denis the Areopagite, divides the nine Orders of 


ſpiritual Intelligences, called Angels, into three Hie - 


rarchies, which Diviſion Eſtius, in 2 Lib. Magiſtr. 
Sentent. Diſtinct. 23. pretends to be founded on the 
Scripture, viz. 

The firſt Hizzarcay to conſiſt of the Seraphims, 
Cherubims and Thrones. 

The ſecond, of the Denominations, Virtues, and 
Powers, 

And the third to comprehend the Principalities, 
Archangels and Angels. 

The SrRAPHIMus make that Claſs of Angels ſup- 
poſed to be the moſt inflamed with divine Love, by 
their nearer and more immediate Attendance on the 
Throne; and communicate their Heat to the inferior 
and remoter Orders. Penetrated and inflamed with 
the immediate Irradiations of an eternal and divinely 
conſuming Fire, they reflect its immenſely radiant 
Beams, which are the Source and ſacred Origin of 
an eternal Beatitude on the other Inhabitants of the 
celeſtial Manſions. 

CHERUBIMS are celeſtial Spirits placed next in 
Order to the Seraphim, and alſo inflamed with a 
greater Degree of divine Love, with regard to the 
inferior Orders; and thus down to the Angels who 
are the laſt Order of the third Hierarchy. And al- 
though the Theologians, authoriſed by the holy 
Writ, ſuppoſe that Sort of Subordination -among 


thoſe Celeſtial Intelligences, it would be a criminal 


Error in them to imagine, that thoſe different Man- 
ſions, render their Felicity more or leſs perfect; that 
thoſe of the laſt Hierarchy, are not wholly penetrated 
and inflamed with the divine Love ſo as to be re- 
duced to the Impoſſibility of wiſhing for more, or 
that they are not equally happy in the Contempla- 
tion of the divine Eſſence with thoſe of the firſt 
Hierarchy. 

It is true, we are obliged to believe that Jealouſy 
and Ambition were once introduced into Heaven, 
that once the brighteſt, the moſt exalted of all the 
created ſpiritual Intelligences, and the neareſt to the 
Throne of the Moft High, were ſeduced by thoſe two 
dangerous Paſſions z that, dazzled with the extreme 
Radiancy of his own Light, ſeeing himſelf raiſed a- 
bove all the other Hierarchies, and none above him 
but the Almighty himſelf, with the Help 


Of Rebel Angels; by whoſe Aid aſpiring 
To ſet himſelt in Glory above his Peers, 

He truſted to have equalPd the MosT Hicn, 
It he oppoſed ; 22 with ambitious Aim, 
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ANGELS 


Againſt the Throne and Monarchy of Gov, 
Rais'd impious War in Heav'n. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


That this War was terminated by his total Over- 
throw, and of all his Partizans, the Rebel Angels, 
But how could the being poſſeſſed with Pride, Ambi- 
tion, and Jealouſy agree with the Nature of a ſpi- 
ritual Intelligence, impaſſible, unalterable, and en- 
tirely perfelt in bis Kind? How could that Revolt, 
Trouble, and Confuſion be ſuppoſed compatible with 
the eternal Felicity of the celeſtial Manſions ? is what 
cannot be accounted for, otherwiſe than by ſaying 
that we are obliged to believe it. 

Some of the Fathers pretend, that the original 
Cauſe of Luciſer's Overthrow, was the Propoſal of 
the Incarnation of the ſecond Perſon of the Bleſſed 


| Trinity. That Gop by his divine Preſcience, having 


foreſeen Adam's criminal Diſobedience, and deter- 
mined by the irrevocable Decrees of his ſupreme 
Wiſdom, that for the Preſervation of the human 
Race, a Reparation ſhould be made adequate to the 
Offence, God the Son had taken upon himſelf that 
Reparation, which was to be effected in a Manner, 
which Lucifer (who muſt be ſuppoſed to have been 
ignorant of the Poſſibility of the hypoſtatick Union) 
believing far beneath the Nature of a Supreme Being, 
thought had rendered the divine Eſſence inferior to 
his own, and conſequently undeſerving to have the 
firſt Seat in Heaven, which he ſuppoſed then de- 
volved to him, as the more perfect Intelligence, and 
the nearer to it. 

But how could Lucifer ſee in the Contemplation of 
the divine Eſſence, the Fall of Alam, and the In- 
carnation of the ſecond Perſon, as a Reparation for 
it; and not ſee at the ſame Time, that he was to be 
the Occaſion of thoſe great Changes? That the In- 
carnation was to be preceded by Adam's Diſobedience, 
and Adam's Dilobedience by his ſeducing Eve; after 
having been himſelf firſt baniſhed Heaven, in Pu- 
niſhment of his Ambition and Temerity ? If Lucifer 
ſaw all thoſe Changes (as certainly he muſt have ſeen 
them all or none) why did he not prevent them, by 
contenting himſelf wich his happy Station, ſince 
thereby he muſt have been convinced, that acting 
otherwiſe, ſhould infallibly be the Cauſe 'of his en- 


tire Ruin? Could it be ſuppoſed that Angels were 


created leſs perfect than Man was, whoſe Paſſions in 
his State of Innocency were ſo well ſubordinated to 
one another, ſo regular among themſelves, and had 
continued fo, if there had not been, then, a crafty 
Tempter of Mankind? which was not the Caſe of 
that ipiritual Intelligence, who miſtook perhaps his 
extravagant Ambition for a Mark of the Sublimity 
of his Apptehenſions, and conſequently look*d upon 
it rather as a Perfection, than a Crime deſerving an 
etcroal Puniſhment. 

Thoſe who admit of no Evil Spirits, conſider this 
Point of a Chriſtian Belief, as a fabulous Story, in- 
vented by ſome Enibufiaſts to frighten the Vulgar. 
They cannot be perſuaded that it is agreeable to the 
juſt Notions we muſt have of the Equity and Juſtice 
of the ſupream Being, to believe that he would have 
created a ſpiritual Intelligence, and by placing him 
nearer his Throne, -take Occaſion from thence, not 
only to accelerate his Ruin, but alſo. to make him 
ſubſervient to that of others; for, ſay they, (ſuppo- 
ling the Hiſtory true) there is rather more Appear- 
ance of Cruelty in the Condition of the fallen Au- 
gels than in that of Adam, after his Diſobedience ; 
lince at the ſame Inſtant, Adam's Fall was foreſeen, 
a Sacrifice was prepared in Expiation for it : But that 
of the Angels was foreſeen (and all that's foreſeen by the 
All-ſeeing Omnipotent muſt infallibly happen) with- 
out Reſource or Remedy. In that Senſe Adam was'to 
fall, but he was to meet on the Brink of the Preci- 
pice, with a ſtrong and powerful Hand to hinder 
him from falling to the Bottom; the Angels were to 
fall, and before their Fall, that bottomleſs Abyſs, 
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from whence there's no Redemption, was opened to 
receive them. 


A Dungeon horrible on all Sides round, 

As one great Furnace, flam'd ; yet from thoſe Flames 
No Light, but rather Darkneſs viſible, 

Serv*d w to diſcover Sights of Woe: 

Regions of Sorrow ! dolctul Shades! where Peace 
And Reſt can never dwell! Hope never comes 
That comes to all ; but Torture without End 

Still urges, and a fiery Deluge, fed 

With ever burning Sulphur unconſumed! 

Such Place eternal Juſtice had prepared | 
For thoſe rebellious — Mzlton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


If it is not a ſacrilegious Preſumption to attempt to 
fathom the Depth of the Almighty's incomprehenſible 
Judgments, we could aſk why ſo great a Difference 
is made between two Criminals, equally guilty, ſince 
they had both offended a Supreme Being, to whom 
they were both equally indebted for their Origin ; nay, 
if, in this Caſe, we were to conſult nothing elſe but 
our weak Reaſon, the rebellious Angels would appear 
to us Jeſs guilty than Adam; ſince the Temptation 
was not ſo great on his Side, Adam was created as 
perfect in his kind as the Angels were; he found 
himſelf all at once abſolute Maſter of all that was 
offered to his Sight, with an unlimited Power of diſ- 
poſing of it at his Pleaſure, a ſingle thing excepted, 
which, by the little Notice Adam had taken of it, 
muſt have appeared to him far beneath his Wiſhes ; 
Adam, beſides, knew nothing above him which could 
flatter his Ambition, but his divine Creator himſelf, 
who never appeared to him with that 3 of 
Glory, he was contemplated in by the Angels in Hea- 
ven. And if he had, Adam was created with ſo juſt 
an Idea of the infinite Diſtance between him and the 
Supreme Being, that he could never have been tempted 
to pretend to an Equality with him. 

But the rebellious Angels had all thoſe Diſadvan- 
tages on their Side; for, to believe them guilty, we 
muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe them created ſubje& to Paſ- 
ſions (which in ſome meaſure is contrary to the Na- 
ture of a ſpiritual Being, whoſe Faculties being not 
wrapt up in Senſes ſuſceptible of Impreſſions from ma- 
terial Objects, ſhould not be ſubject to Changements 
or Viciſſitudes, but always continue in the ſame Sub- 
ordination among them, and the Harmony they were 
firſt created with.) Thoſe Paſſions muſt have con- 
quered their ſuperior Faculties at that very ſame In- 
ſtant (which Inſtant, in a ſpiritual Intelligence, runs 
ſo ſwift, that it cannot be defined nor deſcribed) of 
their Revolt, ſince none of the antient Fathers are 
agreed on the Duration of the Felicity of the fallen 
Angels, and moſt of them are of Opinion that there 
was but a ſhore Interval betwixt their Creation and 
their Fall, and conſequently had not the 1-aſt Mo- 
ment allowed them to reflect on their Folly, or to 
repent 3 nay, if we muſt believe the Holy Writ, 
it was not decreed in the unſcrutable Councils of 
the Holy Trinity, they ſhould repent, ſince the Place 
for their Puniſhment was prepared before, or at the 
very Time of their Fall; if before, the Puniſhment 
was foreſeen at one and the ſame Inſtant with theit 
Fault (and if we may be permitted to ſpeak as 4 
Philoſopher, not as a Chriſtian) were both of an in- 
diſpenſible Neceſſity, ſince God's Preſcience is as ir- 
revocable, as are his Decrees; or rather, both are 
but one and the ſame thing; if after, they muſt 
likewiſe have been puniſh*d, ſince the divine Creator 
has never form'd or created any thing in vain; and 
that Place of Torment is ſpecially ſpecified in the 
Scripture, as deſign'd by him for the Puniſhment 
of the fallen Angels. Therefore leſt we ſhould loſe 
ourſelves in this Labyrinth, 'whoſe intricate and 


difficult Parts the divine Providence has judged pro- 


per to hide from us, we muſt content ourſelves - 
with ſeeing it afar off, and ſilence all our rational 
Faculties, when they attempt to diſcover what's above 
their limited Penetration. | 
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What we can ſay more upon this Subject, is, that 
thoſe unfortunate Beings, created firſt in ſo much 
Splendor and Glory, that their Chief or Leader was 
called Luc1rzr, Light-bearer, have been repreſented 
to us, ſince their Fall, under ſo many frightful Fi- 
gures and Shapes, that we muſt torture our Imagina- 
tion, to perſuade our Reaſon, that all that's ſaid of 
their priſtine Grandeur and Glory, or of their pre- 
ſent unfortunate State, is not a Fiction, invented with 
no other Deſign than to frighten a weak Mind; ſome 
even have the Impiety to doubt of their Exiſtence, 
and cannot imagine that it is agreeable to Gop's E- 
quity, Juſtice, Mercy and Compaſſion (the greateſt 
of all his Attributes) to puniſh a firſt and tranſitory 
Fault, with an Eternity of Torments, 

The Truth is, that all that's ſaid of the different 
Shapes and Figures of the Rebellious Angels, vulgarly 
called Devils, is nothing elſe but a mere Allegory 
and all that's painted of them, the pure Imagination 
of a Painter; the Evil Spirits, being ſpiritual Sub- 
ſtances, exiſting by themſelves, as well as the bleſſed 
ones, have no Shapes, no Horns, no Tail, nor none 
of thoſe other Implements they are repreſented with. 
The Scripture itſelf, (St. Zohn excepted) when it men- 
tions the Devil, don't {peak as if it had ever been 
ſeen, but only heard. 

Tis true, that thoſe Sorts of Repreſentations make 
a ſtronger Impreſſion on ſome Minds, than all the 
moſt pathetick Diſcourſes of the greateſt Orators; and 
that ſome Chriſtians would hardly believe that there 
was a Fight in Heaven, whoſe uninterrupted Peace, 
they conſider as an effential conſtitutive Quality there- 
of, if they were not to ſee the Dragon under St. Mi- 
chael's Feet. 

Some Authors are pleaſed to tell us, that the De- 
vil himſelf has been ſometimes very much provoked 
to ſee himſelf repreſented under thoſe hideous Fi- 
gures; and above all, at a Painter in Flanders, who 
having painted the Archangel St. Michael, for an Al- 
tar- Piece, in a Manner far exceeding all that had ever 
been done before him; in the Repreſentation of the 
Devil, whom he had placed, as uſual, under the Arch- 
angel's Feet, but ſo much Monſter-like, that the Devil 
himſelf was frighted at it, and ſo enraged, that to be 
revenged for the Affront, he took the Reſolution to 
ſpoil, for the future, all the Painter's Works, of any 
kind whatever; which he executed ſo punctually, 
that he was never more ſurprized than to find every 
Time he came into his Laboratory, that his Works 
had been touched by ſome evil Hand. 

But however, the Devil, who is not perhaps always 
ſo ill. natur'd, as imagined, and perhaps has ſome 
good Intervals; tired of his Revenge, and ſeeing that 
the Painter's Ruin muſt be unavoidable, if he was to 
continue to plague him in that Manner, took the Re- 
ſolution to pay him a Viſit, and expoſtulate the Mat- 
ter with him; accordingly, having dreſſed himſelf 
in the beſt Manner he could (i. e. very magnificent- 
ly, for the Devil muſt have a very ſumptuous Ward- 
robe) he entered one Day the Painter's Laboratory, 
while he was at work, The. Painter (who being a 
great Maſter of his Art, and as ſuch, uſed to be 
viſited by Perſons of the firſt Rank, Strangers and 
others) received his new Gueſt with his uſual good 
Manners and Civility, reached him a Chair, and they 
both began a Converſation on the Excellence of 
Painting, (on which Subject Lucifer {poke very perti- 
nently) admiring all the while, the inimitable Strokes 


of his Heſt; which gave him an Opportunity to com- 


plain of the many Accidents happened lately to his 


Paintings. His Gueſt, after having condoled with 
him of the Atrocity of the Injury, aſked him if he 
did not know ſomebody malicious and ſpiteful enough 


to be the Author of it? To which the Painter anſwer- 
ed, that he had taken all the Meaſures neceſſary to 
diſcover him, but yet to no Purpoſe. 

At laſt, the Devil was pleaſed to diſcover himſelf, 
and declare that he had done all the Miſchief, in- 
duced to it by the hideous Figure he had made him 
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make, under St. Michael's Feet, at ſuch a Place? What 
could engage you, ſaid he, to paint me in ſuch black 
Colours? Look upon me, am I fo frightful, as re- 
preſented by you? The Painter, who viewing him 
then from Head to Foot, ſaw no Deformity in him; 
but on the contrary, that he was really a fine Gentle- 
man to look at, acknowledged his Miſtake, and pro- 
teſted he was ready to make all the Attonement and 
Reparation, he could reaſonably wiſh for, or ex- 
pect from him, provided he would for the future 
ſtand his Friend, or at leaſt, not treat him as an 
Enemy. The Devil, who ſcorned to be rivalled in 
Generolity, aſked no other Reparation, than that he 
the Painter would, as ſoon as poſſible, put a golden 
Crown, upon that hideous Figure of his, which 
had occaſioned all the Miſchief, and which on 
theſe ealy Conditions would ceaſe. The Painter pro- 
miſed he would, and the next Day accompliſhed his 
Promiſe, and ever ſince, the Devil and he kept a very 
friendly Correſpondence. 

The Ethiopians paint the Devil white, in Contra- 
diction to our Manner of painting him black; and 
the Americans (if we believe all that's written of 
that Country) worſhip him but through Fear, for 
as far as I can find, no Nation has a very true and 
ſincere Love for the Devil. Though their Devil is 
not to be taken in the Senſe of the Scripture; ſince 
thoſe People haye only an Idea of two collateral in- 
dependent Beings, one whereof is good, and the 
other evil; and they place the Earth under the Di- 
rection of the evil Bring; which our Authors, with 
ſome Impropriety, call the Devil. 

Some are extravagant enough to believe the Devi! 
under Men's Commands, which when communicated 
to him at ſuch and fuch Places, and in ſuch and ſuch 
Manner, he punctually obeys, as the Conjurers, Pi- 
thoneſſes, Fortune-tellers, &c. which is a Folly in 
thoſe that believe it, deſerving Bethlehem, and a 
Piece of conſummate Knavery, in the Impoſtors 
who countenance them in it, puniſhable with the 
Gallows. 

Trier Bacon, Dr. Fauſtus, &c. if we believe the 
Romances of thoſe Days, were very familiar with 
the Devil, and uſed to be frequently and friendly vi- 
ſited by him. People were of Opinion, that 
one might be inſtruted how to raiſe that honourable 
Gentleman, in Order for a Conference with him, in 
two Books which I never had the Curioſity to read, 
one called Agrippa, and the other the Little Albers; 
though I have heard of a Frenchman, who having 
met with one of thoſe Books, in the Library of the 
Franciſcan Fryars, at St. Brieu in Britanny, in France, 
had in Effect, made Uſe of it to raiſe the Devil, 
who obeying his Commands, and appearing to him; 
the over curious Frenchman inquired in particular after 
the Welfare af ſame Perſons, by whom he had been 
ill uſed, while they were living, and whom therefore 
he ſuppoſed to be in Hell; and having imprudently, 
if not impudently pretended, and divulged afterwards, 
that the Devil had really aſſured him that thoſe Per- 
ſons (ſome of them of a very noble Family) were 
there, the Relations of thoſe deceaſed Perſons had the 
Hiſtorian ſecured, in a Place very proper for a Con- 


ference with the Devil, from whence he could not be 


releaſed, till after he had made a gentle Cavalcade 
through the Town, with an Alert valet de Cbambre 
at his Heels, who being over diligent, bruſhed his 
Buff oftner than he could wiſh. 

Having alledged all the Reaſons for and againſt the 
Exiſtence of the rebellious Augels, we muſt inquire 
at preſent if the Exiſtence of the bleſſed ones, is agree- 
able to the Chriſtian Belief ; or rather if we are obliged, 
as Chriſtians, to believe the Exiſtence of Angels. 

All the Fathers anſwer in the Affirmative, becauſe 
Angels are mentioned throughout the Old and New 
Teſtament. God placed Cherubims at the Eaſt of the 


Garden of Eden, Gen. ii. 24. Abrabam entertained 
three Angels near his Tent, Gen. xviii.'8. The Angel 


Gabriel was ſent to the Virgin Mary, Luke i. ep 
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reel informed the Shepherds who were keeping their wiſe the rebellious Angels, by a ſingle Act of Pride 
Flocks near Bethlebem, of the Birth of our Saviour,, and Ambition, deſerved an eternal Damnation, 
Luke ii. 9. beſides an infinite Number of other Te- Which Argument reſolves all the Difficulties, here- 
ſtimonies of the Angels Exiſtence; and ſo obvious, tofore ſtarted by me, with Regard to the Condition 
that no Body acquainted with the Scriptures can call of Angels, at the firſt Inſtant of their Creation, that 
it in Queſtion, or deny the Exiſtence of a ſpiritual though of an immortal Subſtance, they were not 
Intelligence, ſo well ſupported by that divine Autho- created (no more than we Mortals) for the immediate 
rity, which is the Foundation of all Religion; and Fruition of an eternal Felicity. The Difference be- 
by which alone we are to be directed in our Belief: tween Man and them was, that their Beatitude de- 
The Facts are ſo well circumſtanced, the Proofs are pended on a ſingle Act of a divine Love, of which 
ſo plain, and fo free from all Ambiguities or Am- they had the excellent Object preſent before them, in 
phibology, that no Body can deny it, without being whom they could diſcern, from the firſt Inſtant of. 
an Heretick of the firſt Claſs. a their Creation, all that could excite that divine Love 

Tis true, that the Exiſtence of Angels, is not to within them; while the ſame Beatitude was pro- 
be demonſtrated by Strength of Reaſoning; but only miſed to Man, only as a Recompence for a long 
by the moſt eſſential Articles of our Belief z ſuch as Series of repeated Acts of the ſame Love, to which 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Reſurrection of the he was no otherwiſe” incited, than by the Idea of a 
Dead, &c. which are much more above our Appre- Supreme Being, and the Sentiments of Gratitude, in- 
benſion than this; and nevertheleſs, we are obliged fuled into him; at the ſame Time his earthly Structure 
to believe every one of them. For thoſe, we muſt was informed wich a rational Soul; and then he had 
form our Faith entirely on a ſimple Revelation; and other Objects to divide that Love, which meeting with 
for this, we have that Revelation ſupported with no ſuch Oppoſition in Angels, was wholly centered in 
Facts, confirmed by a written Tradition; though the divine Object. N 
that very ſame written Tradition, has left us in the It might be aſked in this Place; if that truly ſera- 
Dark, as to the Time when Angels were created, phick Love, was equally perfect in all the bleſſed 
ſince Moſes contents himſelf with telling us, that in Angels; and if the Difference of their Hierarchies 
the Beginhing God created the Heaven and the Earth, does not proceed from its different Degrees of Per- 
Gen. i. 1. without taking the leaſt Notice of Angels, fection; or rather, if that Diviſion of Angels into 
which are not mentioned, till the latter End of the Hierarchies, is real, or imaginary only? My Senti- 
third Chapter of the ſame Book. Could the Legi- ment is, that as the Felicity of the celeſtial Manſions, 
llator of the Jews have ſuppoſed the Formation of conſiſts entirely in the Love of God; and that we 
that vaſt and miraculous Piece of Mechaniſm, Hea- are informed that there are ſeveral Orders of Angels, 
ven, (whoſe ſingle Motions have fo long puzzled the ſome nearer the Throne, and others at a greater Di- 
moſt ſubtle Philoſophers) of ſo little Conſequence, ſtance; that Difference muſt be underſtood of the 
as not to deſerve his Attention or ours? Or is it be- different Degrees of Love, and of nothing elſe; 
cauſe he knew nothing of it himſelf? For if he did, though that ſacred Love is in all and every one of 
he had done a very great Service to his Deſcendants, them, adequate to their Faculty: So that though a 
in informing them, how, and by what Kind of cre- Seraphim is more inflamed than a Cherubim, with that 
ated Beings it was peopled at firſt; and in particular, divinely conſuming Fire, nevertheleſs a Cherubim, as 
of all the Incidents of that great Fight, between a Cherubim, loves as much as a Seraphim; and ſo of 
Michael and the Dragon. the reſt of the Hierarchies. 

Thomas Aquinas, prim. part. queſt b. 1. art. 3. Sup- As to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, it ſeems 
poſes it very probable, that Angels were created at the very probable, that each Hierarchy is a different Spe- 
lame Time with the corporal World. Though *tis cies of Angels; though Thomas Aquinas, prim. part. 
ſaid in Fob xxxii. 7. that the Angels praiſed God, gueſt. 50. art. 4. is of Opinion, that there are as many 
while he was creating the World, which ſuppoſes An- Species of Angels as there are Angels; becauſe, ſays 


gels to be pre-exiſtent to the World, he, Angels being ſpiritual Subſtances, free from all 


The ſame Thomas Aquinas, in the ſame Part, Queſt. Sort of Matter, they have not in them a Principle of 
5. 2. art. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8. pretends, that Argels were Individuation, whereby they could be multiplied in 
not created in lermino, i. e. in a State of Glory, or Number, under the ſame Species; which Sentiment 
of a ſupernatural Beatitude, but in a State of Grace, of Thomas Aquinas, is not agreeable, in every parti- 
and of a natural Beatitude; in which being free from ticular, to the Notion we muſt have conceived of a 
all Neceſſity, either intrinfick or extrinſick; or to ſpiritual Subſtance, from a Number of rational Souls, 
ipeak in more intelligible Terms, being not neceſſi - which while they exiſt are ſingle, and only diſtin- 
tated in their Acts, by either interior or exterior Im- guiſhed by Number, though they are all of the ſame 
pulſion, they could, with the Succours or Aſſiſtance Species: Likewiſe a Number of Angels having been 
of a ſupernatural Grace, deſerve a ſupernatural Bea- formed on the ſame Idea, by God, may be diſtinguiſh» 
titude, or Felicity. ü ed by Numbers. 

Hence St. Auguſtine, lib. 12. de civitat. Dei, c. 9. Another Thing, concerning Angels, which is much 
thus ſpeaks of the Free- will of Angels, He, God, bas controverted in the Schools, and among the different 
created them, (the Angels) with a Good-will, i. e. Sects of Chriſtians, though admitted by the Roman 
with a chaſte Love, whereby they could adbere to him, Catholicks, and ſeveral other Denominations, is, if 
giving them Grace, to aſſiſt them therein, at the ſame it be really true, that every one of us has his Guar- 
Time be formed their Nature. Qui eos cum bond volun- dian Angel? | 
tate, id eft cum amore caſto, quo illi adbærerent creavit, St. Hierom is of that Opinion, founded on this 
ſimul eis & condens naturam, & largiens gratiam. Paſſage of the Scripture, Matt. viii. 10. Take Heed 

They could with a ſingle Act of Charity, i. e. of that ye deſpiſe not one of theſe litile ones; for 1 ſay un- 
Live of God, obtain a ſupernatural Beatitude, as a to you, that in Heaven their Auge!s do always be- 
Man could by a ſingle Act of the ſame Love, acquire hold the Face of my Father which is in Heaven, Which 
the ſame ſupernatural Beatitude, if his ſpiritual Intel- Paſſage is ſufficient to refute ail the fanatical Objec- 

ligence, was free from a corporal one. tions of thoſe pretended Chriſtians, who accuſe of 
When Angels had once obtained that Beatitude, it Superſtition, all thoſe who adhere to it. For my 
remained no longer in their Power to ſin; but their Part, I believe that thoſe who reject this Article as ſu- 

Will was fixed in a ſupreme and eternal Goodneſs, perſtitious, muſt reject this Paſſage of the Evangeliſt z 

in the ſame Manner the Souls of the Bleſſed, loſe for there's none couched in clearer and more expreſs 

by the Fruition of an eternal Happineſs, the Power Terms. I would aſk them who are thoſe Angels men- 
of doing ill. tioned by Chriſt himſelf, to be the Angels of little 
Therefore, as by a ſingle A& of Charity, the bleſ- Children ? and what is their Office? not to pray for 


ſed Angels could obtain the Favour of being confirm- them, I hope ? for ſuch Opinion would ſmell of Su- 
ed in the Poſſeſſion of an everlaſting Good; like- perſtition and Popery indeed; to hear their Prayers, 
. Ff ; 
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and grant their Requeſts, another Error worſe than the 
firſt? No; it muſt be then, for nothing leſs but to 
defend and protect them againſt all the Aſſaults of the 
common Enemy of Mankind. 

Inſtructed, by their continual Contemplation of 
the divine Eſſence, in whom they ſee all Things cre- 
ated, and uncreated, that all that's in Heaven and on 
Earth, was formed by that Supreme Being, (who 
makes their whole Felicity) to evidence the Immen- 
ſity of his divine Perfections, and advance his Glory, 
and that Man in particular (whom he had diſtin- 
guiſhed frorn all the reſt of the Creatures, by form- 
ing bim to his Image and Reſemblance, and whoſe 
Nature was exalted even ſo far above theirs, as to be 
united by an incomprehenſible Hipaſtaſis, with the 
Divine) inſtructed, ſays I, that Man, was his chief 
Care, and that all other {ublunary Things were cre- 
ated to be ſubſervient to Man's Preſervation, whoſe 
Underſtanding, ever fince his Fall had been weak- 
ned, his Imagination vitiated, and his Will depraved 
and corrupted, and therefore muſt deviate from the 
right Way, if not ſtrengthened, or directed by ſome 
ſuperior Aſſiſtance, they, the Angels, (ſtill more 
powerfully excited to it by that pure, uncorrupted, 
unalterable, and divinely inflaming Love, the Prin- 
ciple of all their Actions) take that Care upon them, 
aſſiſted therein by the Irradiation of that Grace, 
without which, nibil ſumus, nibil poſſumus, we are 
nothing, and can do nothing, towards the Advance- 
ment of our eternal Felicity. 

How pleaſed are thoſe our holy Guides in the Way 
to Salvation, when they ſee that, ſenſible to the divine 
Inſpirations, we enter that narrow and intricate Road 
with Pleaſure and Alacrity, and follow it without 
deviating to the Right or to the Left; and when we 
meet with very difficult Paths or ſtumbling Blocks, 
how ready they are to lend us a helping Hand, or 
rather to act in Concert with the Grace, towards 
our Preſervation; what Pleaſure, what Satisfaction 
for them, when we once again recover our former 
right Road, and how ſorrowful, when we have en- 
tircly forſaken it? I ſay ſorrowful, ſince it is the O- 
pinton of the Fathers, that thoſe ſpiritual Intelligences 
are ſenſible, in their Manner of Sorrow and Pleaſure, 
at Chriſt's Paſſion, Angeli pacis, amare flebant, the 
Angels of Peace wept bitterly, 

Are then, the Angels preſent every where with us? 
Spiritual Subſtances, like Angels, cannot be ſaid pro- 
perly to be in a Place; ſince that belongs only to 
corporal or extended Subſtances; but however, to 
reſolve this Difficulty, the Theologians have diſtin- 
guiſhed two Manners of Being in a Place, viz. Cir- 
cumſcriptivè, and Definitive. 

To be in a Place, Circumſcriptive, is when each 
Part of the Part contained in that Place, anſwers 
to every Part of the Place, or is environed with the 
Superficies of the Body *tis contained in, like a hu- 
man Body, whoſe Head is in one Part of the Place, 
and the Feet in another; and this Manner of exiſt- 
ing or of being in a Place, belongs to a corporal, not 
to a ſpiritual Subſtance. 

To be in a Place Definitive, is likewiſe to be Pre- 
ſent in a certain definite Place, but not ſo as to be 
circumſcript, ſurrounded or environed with that Place ; 
and in this Manner the ſpiritual Subſtances are ſaid to 
be in a Place; like the Ange! Gabriel, who was preſent 
in the Chamber of the Virgin Mary, when he ſaluted 
her as Mother of our divine Saviour, though he was 
not environed with the Air of that Chamber. 

Angels move in the ſame Manner they are preſent 
in a Place, that is to ſay, that by their Thought or 
Imagination, they can be preſent at ſeveral Places at 
once; in that Manner our Imagination is preſent 
where we are, and at the remoteſt Parts of the World 
at once; and would be perhaps carried in a Moment, 
in its own proper Subſtance, to thoſe Places, if the 
Body was not an Obſtacle to it. 

When Angels change Places, they have no need to 
paſs through an intermediate one; the ſame as our 
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Thought, when carried from Londen to Paris, has 
no Need to paſs through Picardy or Flanders. Sin 
that Imagination which is in London, the very new 
Moment can be in Paris. Though ' theſe Motion 
are not made by the proper Subſtance of the Ming 
becauſe it is then united to the Body: But was or 
Mind once ſeparated or freed from our Body, like an 
Angel, it would move as eaſily as it thinks, ang 
would not appear to be any where elſe, but where it 
thinks; ſo that if our Mind was then to think of Lon. 
don, Paris, Rome, and other Places, it could be ſaid 
to be preſent at Rome, London, Paris, &c. Not that 
our Soul would be preſent in thoſe Places, in the ſame 
Manner I am here ſetting in my Chair; but only a3 
a ſpiritual Subſtance, by its Faculty of Thinking; ſince 
our Spirit or Underſtanding don't ſeem to exiſt other. 
wiſe than by that ſame Faculty of thinking, 
ergo ſum. 

As for the Angels Knowledge, the Roman Cathy. 
lick Theologians are of Opinion that Angels have re. 
ceived from Ged, a natural Knowledge of Things, 
both viſible and inviſible, which was given them 23 
ſoon as they began to ſee God with their ſpirity] 
Eyes, Intuitivement, or Face to Face; for, they ſee 
in Gop as in an ix#elligible Light, all that God i; 
pleas'd to reveal to them; therefore, conclude the: 
Roman Catholick Theologians, they know our Wants, 
and hear the Prayers, which through their Mediation 
we addreſs to God. They are not Strangers, ſay they 
again, to our good Deeds and Actions, as the Arch. 
angel Raphael was pleaſed to aſſure Toby in theſe 
Words, Tob. xii. verſ. 12. Qnando orabas, cum Ly 
chrymis, et ſepeliebas Moriuos, et derelinguebas Pran. 
dium tuum, et Mortuos abſcondebas per Diem, in Dom 
tud, et Nocte ſepelichas eos, ego obluli Orationem tuan 
Domino.—— When thou waſt wont to pray with Tears, 
and to bury the Dead; to leave thy Meals, and hide 
in the Day-time, the Dead in thy Houſe ; that thou 
mighteſt bury them at Night, I have offer'd thy Prayer 
to the Lord : But this Paſſage being taken from the 
Apocrypha, and the Invocation of Angels condemned 
as ſuperſtitious in the Proteſtant Church, I muſt not 
approve of it. 

Thomas Aquinas believes, that notwithſtanding the 
Angels great Knowledge, ſome of our moſt ſecret 
Thoughts are entirely hidden from them, and known 
to God only, who is alone the Scrutator of our 
Hearts, 

As for the evil Spirits, or fallen Angels, they know 
a great deal leſs than the bleſſed ones ; neither can 
they penetrate or diſcover our moſt inward Thoughts, 
unleſs they be directed to them; nor even then but by 
meer Conjectures, i. e. from our Works or Motions, 
and by a Sort of Reaſoning peculiar to them; for the 
Angels have a Manner of Reaſoning quite different 
from us, never drawing their Concluſions from the 
Premiſſes, as it appears from the Tempter of Man- 
kind, when he approaches Feſus Chriſt, Mat. iv. To 
endeavour to diſcover by his Anſwers if he was really 
the Son of Gad. 

The Angels Language, or Diale&, is nothing but 
the Direction of their Thought between them; the 
ſame as if the ALMicnTy had eſtabliſhed a Method 
among us, that by Means of ſome Signs or Sounds 
our Thought ſhould be manifeſted, Therefore it is 
very probable, that an Angel can by his ſole Intention, 
or Will, communicate his Thought to another Angel, 
or even to Men, 

The Exiſtence of Angels is not only admitted by 
almoſt all Chriſtian Societies, or Sects, but likewiſe 
by the Pagan Philoſophers, and Poets, as is ſhewn by 
St. Cyprian in his Treatiſe of the Vanity of Idols; 
from the Teſtimonies of Plato, Socrates, Triſme- 
giſtus, &c. 

In the Alcoran we find frequent Mention of Angels. 
he Muſſelmans believe them of different Orders, 
or Degrees, and deſtined for different Employ ments, 
both in Heaven, and on Earth. They attribute ex- 


ceeding great Power to the Angel Gabriel; from 
whom 
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poſe appointed to take the Souls of ſuch as die; and 
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another Angel named Eftaphiel, ſtands with a Trum- 
pet ready in his Mouth, to proclaim the Day of Judg- 


* * 
* 


Partiſans, an extraordinary and admirable 
Nicchaniſm of different Parts, ſkilfully adapted to 
each other, whoſe Motions are owing to the juſt Sym- 
metry of their various pa (without any Reſpect 
to a rational or ſepſitive Soul,) and by Dr. Boerhaave, 
an organical Body, conſiſting of Veſſels and Juices, 
taking its Nouriſhment by a Part called Mouth, 
which conveys it into another, called Inteſtines, into 
which it has Roots implanted, whereby it draws in 
its Nouriſhment after the Manner of Plants. 
According to this Definition an Animal is diſtin- 
guiſhed from a Foſſil, in that it is an organical Body, 
and has a Power to direct itſelf, as to its Nouriſhment, 
whereas a Foſſil is directed to it by an accidental Mo- 
tion ; and from a Vegetable, that it has Roots within 
itſelf, and a Vegetable without; which Difference is 
only in Point of Poſition, ſince the attractive Fa- 
culty (according to this Author) muſt be the ſame in 
both. . 
My Opinion is, that this Definition is centrary to 
all the new Diſcoveries made in Anatomy, to which 
Boerbaave cannot be reaſonably ſuppoſed to have been 
a Stranger; and the Reaſon alledged by Chambers, or 
thoſe who have furniſhed him with thoſe Reaſons to 
illuſtrate this Definition, That the Inteſtines in an 
« Animal, are in Reality no more than is Earth, or 
& the Body it adheres to; into which it ſends forth 
« its Roots, that is, the lacteal Veſſels, which thence 
« draw the Matter of its Life and Increaſe ; *” Theſe 
Reaſons ſeem to me frivolous, if not quite ridiculous; 
ſince the Earth has a radical, potential, and actual, nu- 
tritive Faculty, whereas the Inteſtines have no other 
than an active one for the Separation of the Aliments, 
and the Direction of the nutritive Juices. The Earth 
has in itſelf all the different Salts negeſſary, not only 
for the Nouriſhment of the Vegetable, bur likewiſe 
for its Production, and the Inteſtines, the only Power 
of operating upon thoſe Salts brought to them with 
the Aliments. The Earth is fertile of itſelf, and is 
not exhauſted by that Nutrition, and Increaſe, the 
Vegetables receive from it; whereas the Inteſtines are 
but a barren Soil, equally indebted for their Nouriſh- 
ment to the Aliments, conveyed to them by the 
Mouth, as the other Parts, to which they are ſent by 
their Miniſtry, The Vegetables act immediately with 
the Earth in their Vegetation, while the Inteſtines, 
without the Intervention of a ſecond and third Organ, 
would ſoon become not only unactive, but alſo en- 
tirely uncapacitated for Action. Therefore the Inte- 
ſtines could be compared with a greater Appearance 
of Reaſon to the Maſter Root of a Vegetable, to which 
the Aliments ſerve inſtead of Earth, as well for its 
Nouriſhment, as for that of all its other Branches; 
ſince all the Veſſels which terminate to it, have no 
greater attractive Faculty than thoſe of the Vegetables, 
which by the different Poſition of their Pores, act as 
perfectly in the Preparation of the Nutriment they re- 
ceive from the Earth, and the Deſtination of the 
1 as thoſe of our organical Body, in that of the 
ouriſhment, they receive from the Aliments, con- 
vey'd by the Mouth into the Stomach. 
This other Reaſon alledged by Boerhaave's Parti- 
ſans, that an Animal is better defined by its Mouth 
than by any of its organical Parts, is a Piece of a con- 
ſummate Ignorance, unleſs they agree that the orga- 
nical Body of an Animal is nothing more than a meer 
Machine; ſince, otherwiſe, the Definition of an Ani- 
mal muſt be taken (according to the uncontroverted 
1 


1 \ NI MAL, is defined by Des Cartes, and his 
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Maxims of both the antient and modern Philoſophy) 
from their eſſential Conſtitutive, not from their inte- 
gral or integrant Parts. An Animal has never been 
defined, as Mr. Chambers ignorantly ſappoſes, an or- 
ganical Body, compoſed of a Heart, Brain, &c. but 
a rational, or irrational Being, a Definition, which con- 
tains the two Conditions requiſite for a regular Defini- 
tion, viz. the Gender, and the Difference; Animal be- 
ing the Gender, with Reſpect to all Animals in 
general, and the Rationality, or Irrationality, the 
Difference, | 

Beſides the Mouth of an Animal is nothing elſe but 
a meer Machine, which has no natural or organical 
Motion of itſelf, and would prove as uſeleſs as any of 
the integrant Parts, if not ſet to work, like them, by 
a natural Impulſion of a ſenſitive Faculty, which can- 
not be ſaid of the Heart, which is independant, from 
that Moment all the Parts ſubſervient to it, have 
been diſpoſed in that juſt Order and Symmetry, ne- 
ceſſary for its Motion, which never come to a Period 
but with the firſt Motor itſelf, ; 

In this Senſe, contrary to the Boerbaavians Senti- 
ments, a Fætus, when once animated, though it don't 
feed by the Mouth, is an Animal; even that ſingle 
Circumſtance, of the Inutility of its Mouth, is capable 

to refute their extravagant Opinion, ſince it is impoſ- 
ſible to draw the Definition of a Being, from that, 
without which that Being can exiſt 3 and it is not only 
evident, but inconteſtible, that a Fetus Exiſtence and 
Subſiſtance can be demonſtrated, without the Uſe of 
its Mouth, which while in the Womb, and even 
ſometimes after the Birth, is of no other Service to it, 
than that of a Statue, which cannot be ſaid of the 
Senſation, which can be ſuppoſed Coeval to its Exi- 
ſtence, from the evident and repeated Acts of that 
Faculty, at the Birth. Neither can it be objected in 
Confirmation of this extravagant Opinion, that the 
Exiſtence of the Fztus precedes its ſenſitive Faculty, 
"ſince that Fætus cannot be ſuppoſed to exiſt as a Fæ- 
tus, 'til it begins to make Uſe of its organical Parts, 
which Uſe is ſubſequent to its ſenſitive Faculty, which 
is the Primum Mobile of the whole Machine, and 
without which the Mouth, Heart, and all other Parts 
muſt remain uſeleſs. | 

Boerbaave's Opinion is new, *tis true, but all Opi- 

nions which'are contrary to the generally received 
Maxims of a natural Philoſophy are abſurd, 
The loco-Motion is not neither a Difference ſo eſ- 
ſential between Animals and Vegetables, as to draw 
the Definition of an Animal from it, ſince there are 
Animals ; for Inſtance, Oyſters, Muſſles, Cockles, &c. 
which adhere to the Rocks faſter than the Plants do 
to their Subject; though at the ſame Time thoſe 
Animals have a ſenſitive Faculty, which is apparent 
at their opening or ſhutting themſelves, when the Sea 
ebbs or flows, and by the Reſiſtance they make againſt 
our Endeayours to conquer them ; thoſe are account- 
ed real Animals, though we cannot diſcover in M. 
les, a Mouth, a Stomach, or any other Parts proper 
for the Reception, Digeſtion, or Preparation of the 
Aliments.— The Naturaliſts 'who have diſcovered 
a Hole in the Mufſles, which they call its Mouth, 
though it be an immoveable Part, faſtened to one of 
the Shells, and which conſequently cannot ſeek for 
Food, but the Food muſt come to ſeek it; that ſuch 
Hole be real, is paſt all Controverſy, but all the 
Conſequences drawn from that Diſcovery are meer 
Suppoſitions or Conjectures. | 

Animals are divided by Philoſophers (for I'll ſp:ak 

here 
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here as a Philoſopher) into rational, or irrational; 
and theſe laſt ſubdivided into terreſtrial, aquatic, 
volatile, amphibious Inſects, Tc. 

There is but one Species of reaſonable Animals, and 
that's Man, whom I define an organical Body, in- 
formed and directed in all its Motions, by a ſpiritual, 
immortal, impaſſible, undefinite, and unalterable 
Subſtance, called Soul; which the Epicureans falſly 
took to be a ſubtle Air, compoſed of their Atoms, or 
primitive Corpuſcles; the Stoicks a Flame or Portion 
of Heavenly Light; and the Carięſians, a thinking 
Eſſence, from which they deduce its Immateriality 
and Immortality, as well as our Exiſtence, on this 
general Maxim, Cogito ergo ſum. 

Philoſophers are not all agreed as to the Manner 
wherein the Soul reſides in the Body. Some will have 
it tota in toto, and tota in qudlibet Parte, i e. diffuſed 
throughout all the Parts of the organical Body, which 
it influences alike, without any particular Part, being 
appropriated to its chief Reſidence ; others will have 
it fixed in its Center, like the Sun, from whence it 
influences all the inferior Parts, like that Planet does 
all the ſublunary Things. | 

Des Cartes is pleaſed to place that Center in the Pi- 
neal Glands of the Brain, where all the Nerves termi- 
nate, and from whence, through their. Miniſtry, the 
Animal Spirits are conveyed to all the other Parts; 
which Sentiment, is in my. Opinion, entirely con- 
trary to the Eſſence, as well as to the Exiſtence of a 
ſpiritual Being, which is that of having no Wi- 

ui ty. 
. Meſſ. Rohault, Du Hamel, Purchot, &c. are of 
Des Cartes's Opinon, that the Soul reſides in the Pi- 
neal Gland, which Borri, a Milaneſe Phyſician, in a 
Letter to Bartholine, De Ortu Cerebri, and Uſu Me- 
dico, ſeems to explain in very near the ſame Manner, 


by ſuppoſing, in the Brain, a certain, very ſubtil, 


fragrant Liquor, which circulates through the Nerves, 
and which is the principal Seat or Reſidence of the 
reaſonable Soul, adding that the Subtility and Fineneſs 
of the Soul depends on the Temperature of this Liquor, 
rather than on the Structure of the Brain, to which it 
is uſually aſcribed. 

This. Liquor can be nothing elſe than the nervous 
Juice or Animal Spirits, formed (in Mr. Robault's 
Opinion) of the moſt ſubtile Particles of the Blood 
carried to the Brain, by the Horta Aſcendens, where, 
by a new Agitation, being entirely freed of their yet leſs 
ſubtile Particles, and reduced into a yet greater Subti- 
lity, or Volatility, are at laſt irradiated by the ſpiri- 
tual Subſtance, reſiding in the Pineal Gland, and 
from thence circulated through the Nerves to all 
the Parts of the organical Body ; which Spirits being 
loſt or 'exhauſted in their Courſe, are continually 
ſupplied by other new ones flowing from the ſame 
Source, 

Some of our Myſtick Divines have found the Se- 
cret (upon what founded I know not) to diſtinguiſh 
the Soul into two principal Parts, viz. the ſuperior 
and inferior; the ſuperior, which, ſay they, com- 
prehend the Underſtanding and the Will ; and the 
inferior, which comprehends Imagination and Sen- 
ſation. But how can they divide a ſpiritual Sub- 
ſtance, which is eſſentially indiviſible? How can 
thry even conceive it ſuch? To what purpoſe ſuch 
Diſtinction? Would they have the ſuperior Part 
know nothing of what paſſcs in the inferior, and fo 
reciprocally 3 Can they pretend that the Imagina- 
tion is ſuſceptible of any Ideas which don't reach 
the Underſtanding; or that our Underſtanding can 
form a Judgment of Things which have not firſt 
ſtruck our Imagination ? Or can we be ſenſible of 
any Thing without the Concomitance of thoſe two 
Faculties? They give for a Proof of their Diſtin- 
ction, the Example of Chriſt in his Sufferings, whom 
they ſuppole to have been happy in the ſuperior 
Part of his divine Soul, while he ſuffered in the 
lower Part; ſo that thereby, his Sufferings which, 
by an infinite and unlimited Preſcience, he had fore- 
ſcen at the very ſame Inſtant he foreſaw Adam's Fall, 
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| Goodneſs, were there not ſome foreign Cauſe to de- 


and the indiſpenſible Neceſſity of a Satisfaction ade- 
quate to the Offence, had not been an Act of his 
Divine Will, but only of his Imagination and ſen- 
ſitive Faculty, But Chriſt complain'd in his Agony 
of the Bitterneſs of his Cup; and that Complaint 
could not be an Act of his Imagination only, or a 
motus primo primus, ſince that Complaint is accom- 
panied with this Act of his Will, If it be poſſible 
make that Cup paſs from me, and with this other, 
thy Will be done; which all three were the Act of 
his Divine Soul, as hypoſtatically united to the hu- 
man Nature; he ſpeaks on this Occaſion like a Man, 
becauſe he was to ſuffer like a Man; but his human 
Acts don't diſturb, in the leaſt, that eternal Happi- 
neſs he enjoy'd like a Cod; to think otherwiſe is to 
ſuppole Chriſt ſubject to thoſe Imperfections and 
Weakneſſes incompatible with his Hypeſtaſis, and 
which is an Error condemned in Molinos, who, by 
dividing the Soul into two different Parts, perſuaded 
his Partiſans, (called afterwards 2uietiſts) that the 
ſuperior Part of the Soul could keep itſelf untainted 
and undefiled, while the inferior was plunged in 
Luxury, provided that ſuperior Part could retain to 
itſelf a Conſciouſneſs of its Innocency. 

M. de Fenelon, Archbiſhop of Cambray, in his 
Maximes des Saints, had aſſerted that Opinion of 
Molinos, for which he was cenſured at Rome, and 
which himſelf condemned afterwards. | 

Tho? the Soul is indiviſible, it has nevertheleſs ſe 
veral Faculties, the principal whereof are the Under- 
landing and the Will. | 

The UnDptrsTANDING, according to the Peri- 
pateticks, is a Faculty of a reaſonable Soul, conver - 
ſant about intelligible Things, conſidered as intelli- 
gible, which they divide into active and paſſive Un- 
derſtanding. 

AZive Underſtanding is, in their Opinion, that Fa- 
culty, whereby the Sou!, from the Preſence of Phan- 
taſms or Appearances, frames to itſelf Species and 
Images of intelligible Things. 

Paſſive Underſtanding, is that which receiving the 
Phantaſms form'd by the Active Underſtanding, breaks 
forth into an actual Knowledge, or rather reduces 
into Practice the Perceptions of the Active Under- 
ſtanding. | 

The Carigſians define the Underſtanding, that Fa- 
culty wherewith the Mind converſing with itſelf, evi- 
dently knows fat is true in any Thing not exceed- 
ing its Capacity. 

Nibil eſt in intellectu quod prius non fuerit in ſenſu, 
Nothing is in the Under/tanding, which has not been 
firſt the Object of our Senſes, is the favourite Axiom 
of our modern Philoſophers ; who thereby attribute 
two Offices to the Underſtanding, viz. Perception and 
Judgment, whereas the Carteſians know but one, viz. 
Perception. 

WIII, Voluntas, is uſually defined a Faculty of 
the Mind, whereby it embraces or rejects any 
Thing repreſented to it, as Good or Evil, by the 
Judgmenr. | 

It is alſo often taken for the Mind itſelf, conſi - 
dered as embracing or refuſing ; under the Suppoſi- 
tion, that as the Underſtanding is nothing elſe but the 
Soul conſider?d as Perceiving ; ſo the Vill is nothing 
elſe but the Soul conſider'd as Willing. 

Father Malbranche believes the Vill to be to the 
Soul, what Motion is to the Body ; and argues, that 
as the Author of Nature is the univerſal Cauſe of all the 
Motions in Matter, ſo he is of all the Inclinations 
of the Mind; and that as all Motions are direct, un- 
leſs their Courſe be diverted and changed by ſome _ 
foreign Cauſe ; ſo all Inclinations are right, and could 
have no other End but the Enjoyment of Truth and 


termine the natural Impreſſion to evil Ends. 
By this Definition Father Malbranche ſeems to 
confine the Vill within very narrow Limits, and 
would almoſt infinuate, that the Mind has no Power 
of itſelf, or at leaſt but a very weak one, to order 
the Conſideration of any Idea, or the forbearing to 
8 conſider 


"Fer it. fince, in that meditating Philoſopher*s Opi- 
on is directed in its Volitien, or by a natural 
and interior Cauſe, or by an external and foreign 
one, which Direction, in that Senſe, could be ſup- 
poſed rather a Kind of Neceſſity than a ſimple Di- 
rection; which we will examine more ſtrictly in our 
Treatiſe of Metaphyfick, under the Letter M; and 
we ſhall be thereby more capable to judge if Father 
Malbranche's Metaphyſical Meditations ſmell of Fan- 

/m or not. 
fake Locke defines the Will, a Faculty which the 
Soul has of beginning or forbearing, continuing or 
ending ſeveral Actions of the Mind, and Motions of 
the Body, barely by a Thought or Preference of the 
Mind, ordering, or as it were, commanding the 
doing, or not doing, ſuch a particular Action. | 

In this Mr. Locke differs widely from Father Mal- 
hranche, ſince he attributes to the Vill almoſt an ab- 
ſolute Power of determining itſelf in its Volition, 
without the Concurrence of familiar or foreign 
Cauſes, otherwiſe than by their being the occaſional 
Cauſes of our Perceptions by the Underſtanding. 

Memory, Imagination, Liberty and Senſation, are 
alſo Faculties of the Soul. 

Mzmozy is a Faculty whereby the Mind retains, 
or recollects the ſimple Ideas or Images of Things 
we have ſcen, imagined, underſtood, c. 

Dr. Hook in an Eſſay towards a mechanical Account 
of Memory, ſuppoſes it to conſiſt in a Stock of Ideas 
or Images, form?*d occaſionally by the Mind, out of 
the fine Parts of the Brain, and diſpoſed or laid by 
in Order. 

Des Cartes is of Opinion, that the Animal Spirits, 
exciting a Motion in the moſt delicate Fibres of the 
Brain, leave a Kind of Traces, which occaſion our 
Remembrance; hence it happens that paſſing ſeveral 
Times over the ſame Things, the Spirits becoming 
accuſtom'd to the ſame Paſſages, leave them open, and 
ſo make way without any Force or Labour; and in 
this conſiſts the Eaſe with which we recollect ſuch 
Ideas. 

Father Malbranche's ** preſuppoſing that all our 

& different Perceptions are owing to Changes hap: 
«* pening in the Fibres of the principal Parts of the 
© Brain, wherein the Soul more immediately reſides z 
„ pretends that the Nature of Memory is obvious; 
4 for as the Leaves of a Tree that have been folded 
% for ſome time in a certain Manner, preſerve a Fa- 
„ cility or Diſpoſition to be folded again in the ſame 
„Manner; ſo the Fibres of the Brain having once 
« received certain Impreſſions by the Courſe of the 
% Animal Spirits, and by the Action of Objects, 
« preſerve, for ſome time, a Facility to receive the 
* {ame Diſpoſition. Now, ſays he, it is in this Fa- 
* cility that the Memory conſiſts; for we think of 
the ſame Things when the Brain receives the ſame 
* Diſpoſitions, 
Further, as the Animal Spirits act ſometimes 
more briſkly, and ſometimes more languidly on 
„the Subſtance of the Brain; and as ſenſible 
Objects make deeper and more laſting Impreſſions 
«than the Imagination alone; it is eaſy on this 
scheme to conceive, why we do not remember 
* all Things alike: Why a Thing, for Inſtance, 
* ſeen twice, is repreſented more vividly to the 
„Mind, than another ſeen but once: Why Things 
* that have been ſeen, are uſually remembered 
* more diſtinctly, than thoſe that have been only 
* imagined, Sc. 

Old Men are defective in Memory, and cannot 
* learn any Thing without much Difficulty, becauſe 
* they want Animal Spirits to make new Traces, and 
* becauſe the Fibres of the Brain are become too 
hard to receive, or too moiſt to retain ſuch Im- 
* preflions, For the ſame Reaſon, thoſe who learn 
wich the greateſt Eaſe, forget the ſooneſt 3 in re- 
** gard when the Fibres are ſoft and flexible, Objects 
* make a flight Impreſſion, which the continual 
* Courſe of Arima! Spirits eaſily wears off; on 
the contrary, the Fibres of thoſe who learn ſlow- 
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„iy, being leſs Aexible, and leſs ſubject to be ſhiken? 
the Traces are more deeply engraven and laſt the 
longer.“ 


Theſe two Hypotheſes of Des Caries and Mall rancbe 


appear to me defective in ſeveral Particulars. 
That of Des Cartes, that our Memory is the Effect of 
the Motion excited in the Fibres of the Brain, by 
the Circulation of the Auimal Spirits, don't anſwer 
to all the different Phenomena of the Memory; ſince 
the Dilatation and Impreſſion, made in thoſe Fibres 
by the Spirits after the firſt Perception, which he 
ſuppoſes the firſt Principle of the Memory, ſhould 
preſuppoſe alſo thoſe Fibres ſuſceptible of an Irra- 
diation, or from the Soul itſelf, or from thoſe ſame 
Spirits which circulate through them; if from the 
Soul, why not immediately, ſiuce the being placed 
nearer its principal Seat, they can receive its Influ- 
ences rather ſooner than the Animal Spirits, whoſe 
Origin is from ſomewhere elſe, which are only as 
itinerant in the Brain, and calculated only for to 
animate the inferior Parts; and if by the Animal Spi- 
rits, how, and in what Manner? Is it becauſe they 
irradiate the Fibres by their Contact, or have thoſe 
Fibres any Pores appropriated for the Reception of 
thoſe Spirits? If by their ſimple Contact or Evia, 
as when Iron is touched by the Magnet, what need 
have thoſe Spirits of their perpetual Rocation to re- 
freſh the Memory, and renew the Ideas which had 
lain dormant, ſince the ſame can be effected by our 
Imagination, directing thoſe Efluvia anew ;z and if 
it is done by thoſe Spirits being lodged in the Pores 
of the Fibres, how can the Dilatation be of any Ser- 
vice to them in their Return, ſince they have not 
changed Place ? | 
There is, in my Opinion, a Sort of Contradiction 
in Malbranche's Hypotheſis, if Memory is the Effect 
of Traces left in the Fibres of the Brain by the Aui- 
mal Spirits, and old Men are defective in Memory, 
for want of Animal Spirits to make new Traces, 
Memory muſt have another Origin, from whence 
thoſe Spirits muſt borrow the Faculty of making 
thoſe new Traces; for if the firſt Traces made by 
the firſt Spirits are obliterated, the Impreſſion made 
on thoſe Spirits was not Memory itſelf, eiſe by the 
Obliteration of thoſe Traces the Memory muſt be 
loſt, But perhaps thoſe ſame firſt Spirits come back 
to renew thoſe Traces, which cannot be Malbranche's 
Opinion, ſince he pretends that old Men want Ani- 
mal Spirits to make new Traces, Beſides, how can 
we anſwer, or rather is it not contrary to the general 
Sentiment of Anatomiſts, that Spirits exhauſted, or 
perhaps loſt or evaporated in their Circulation, could 
preſerve Strength enough, or that the firſt Impreg- 
nation ſhould be of ſuch Efficacy, as to render them 
capable of making new Traces of the {ame Objects, 
which could make a ſecond, third, fourth, &c. Re- 
preſentation of them as vivid as the firſt. 
I am rather of Opinion (and this is my own Hy- 
pothefis) that there are Animal Spirits of different 
Kinds, according to their different Deſtination, and 
differently irradiated ; ſome for a ſingle Perception 
of Things, ſome for the Imagination, ſome for Sen- 
ſation, Memory, Ec. that the Irradiation is more or leſs 
ſtrong, as the Order, Arrangement, or Situation of their 
Pores is more or leſs diſpoſed to receive it. That 
thoſe aſſigned to Memory, being of an oblique Figure, 
and their Particles concatenated together in the Form 
of a Ret, when ſtricken by the firſt Impreſſion at 
the Appearance of an Object, and thereby put in 
Motion, or direct themſelves to receive in their Inter- 
ſtice all the Impreſſions which the Underſtanding 
forms of that Object, to which Direction they are 
kept fix*d by the Atmoſphere which ſubſiſts between 
them and the Imagination, proceeding from the con- 
tinual Euvia flowing from each other, and which 
laſt till diſſipated by the Perception of a new Ob- 
jet, they are forced to direct themſelves otherwite, | 
By this Hypotpeſis all the different Phanomena of 
Memory may be eaſily accounted for; ſince in this Caſe 
the Memory is like a Needle directed by the Magnet, 
Gg and 
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and the Imagination its Magnet or Pole; when the 
Imagination lets flow the Effluvia which have any Ana- 
logy with thoſe of one Side of the Memory, the Me- 
mory is directed on that Side, and the Repreſentation 
of the Object, which that Side was directed for, is 
renewed.—By theſe Means there can be no Confuſion 
in the Repreſentation of Objects, ſince each Object 
has its proper Side in the Memory aſſigned to it; nor 
can thoſe Spirits be exhauſted by their Rotation, ſince 
beſides being always kept by their Magnet in their 
proper Situation, they are alſo continually ſtrengthned 
by new Irradiations from the Soul, till the Soul itſelf 
being unbecillitated in its Functions, by Age or other 
Accidents, and its Irradiations becoming leſs fre- 
quent, the Memory is thereby weaken'd, as well as all 
the other Faculties, 

Seneca ſays of himſelf, that by the mere Effort of 
his natural Memory, he was able to repeat two thou- 
ſand Words upon once hearing them, each in its 
Order; though they had no Dependance or Con- 
nection on each other. After which he mentions a 
Friend of his, Portius Latro, who retain'd in his 
Memory all the Declamations he had ever ſpoke, and 
never had his Memory fail him, even in a ſingle 
Word. He alſo mentions Cynæas, an Ambaſſador 
to the Romans from King Pyrrbus, who in one Day 
had ſo well learn'd the Names of his Spectators, that 
the next he ſaluted the whole Senate, and all the 
Populace aſſembled, each by his Name. Pliny lays 
(though Pliny is a great Liar, and his Teſtimony in 
any thing whatever not much to be depended upon) 
that Cyrus knew every Soldier in his Army by Name ; 
and L. Scipio all the People of Rome. Carneades, 
when required, would repeat any Volume found in 
the Libraries, as readily as if he were reading.— 
Dr. Wallis tells us, that without the Aſſiſtance of Pen 
and Ink, or any thing equivalent, he was able, in 
the Dark, by mere Force of Memory to perform 
arithmetical Operations to forty Places; particularly 
that in February 1674, at the Requeſt of a Foreigner 
(by Night in Bed) he propoſed to himſelf a Number of 
fifty-three Places, and found its Square Root to twen- 
ty-ſeven Places; and without ever writing down the 
Number, dictated it from its Memory, at his next 
Viſit, twenty Days afterwards, 

Myſelf have been bleſſed with ſo happy a Memo- 
ry, that at ſixteen Years old, I could recite Word 
for Word a Sermon of a whole Hour preaching from 
once hearing it, and have done the fame of the 
two Orations of Cicero, for and againſt Dcyjotarus, 
for once reading them, though my Memory has 
often failed me in Poetry, for which I have not 
the leaſt Taſte, but never ſo in Proſe, let it be 
what it will; which confirms me in the Opinion, 
that Memory is very much under the Direction of cur 
Underſtanding. 

IMAGINATION is a Faculty of the Soul, by which 
it conceives «or forms Ideas of Things by Means of 
Impreſſions made on the Animal Spirits, aſſigned to 
that Faculty. 

Willis places the Imagination in the Corpus Callo- 
ſum; Fernelius in the Pia Mater; Des Cartes in the 
Pineal Gland, which he makes the chief Reſidence 
of the Soul; and Malbranche in that Part of the 
Brain where the Nerves terminate, pretending that 
whenever there is any Alteration in that Part to 
change the Order of its Fibres, there alſo happens a 
new Perception in the Saul, and ſhe finds ſomething 
new, either by way of Senſation or Imagination. 
So that the Faculty of Imagining or Imagination, on- 
ly conſiſts in the Power which the Saul has of form- 
ing Images of Objects, by producing a Change in 
the Fibres of that Part of the Brain, which may be 
called the principal Part, becauſe it correſponds to 
all the Parts of our Body, and is the Place where the 
Soul immediately reſides. lt matters not which that 
Part is, it ſuffices that there is ſome ſuch Part, and 
conſequently in that Philoſopher's Opinion, we are 
to be as uncertain of the Place and Situation of the 
Fibres aſſign'd to that Faculty, Imagination, as to 
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that where the Sou! makes its chief Reſidence, which 
in my Sentiment, is very problematick. 5 Wy 

But as the Imagination has a Power to form to itſelf 
Images of Objects, which have no real Exiſtence, it 
is better ſaid, by the Velocity or Quickneſs of the 
Animal Spirits aſſigned to that Faculty, which when 
they flow with more Impetuoſity, and in greater 
Abundance, from the Place they are formed in, and 
the quicker they are in their Action, the more our 
Soul is affected with the Object imagined. The leſs 
thoſe Spirits are agitated, and from their Slowneſs 
proceeds the Slowneſs of the Imagination. Though 
the Images of the Objects thus received are not ſo 
ſoon defaced in our Soul, as thoſe of a quicker Ima- 
gination, which are obliged to give Place to the 
various Objects, which continually ſucceed each 
other. 

SENSATION is the Act of perceiving external Ob. 
jets by means of the Organs of Senſe. 

If we be pleaſed to admit of this Axiom of a mo. 
dern Philofophy, That nihil eſt intellectu, quod prins 
non fuerit in ſenſu, we'll ſoon conceive the Manner 
how Senſation is effected; fince we'll ſuppoſe all the 
Organs to conſiſt of little Filaments or Nerves, which 
having their Origin in the Middle of the Brain, are 
diffuſed thence throughout all the Members which 
have any Senſe, and terminate in the exterior Parts 
of the Body ; that when we are awake, one End of 
theſe Nerves cannot be agitated or ſhaken without 
ſhaking the other; becauſe they are always a little 
ſtretched, as *tis evident in the Chords of a Violin, 
which when ſtretched, one End thereof cannot be 
touched, without the other End being ſenſible of 
the ſame Motion, or rather the whole Chord is ſeized 
in an Inſtant by a certain Continuity with that 
Motion. 

The Nerves may be agitated two Ways, either at 
the End out of the Brain, or at that in the Brain.— 
If they be agitated from without by the Action of 
Objects, and their Agitation be not communicated 
as far as the Brain, as frequently happens in Sleep, 
when the Nerves are in a State of Relaxation, the 
Saul does not then receive any new Senſation, — 
But if the Nerves happen to be agitated in the 
Brain by the Flux of the Animal Spirits, or any other 
Cauſe, the Sou! perceives ſomething, though the 
Paris of thoſe Nerves that are out of the Brain, dif- 
fuſed through the ſeveral Parts of the Body remain 
at perfect Reſt, As likewiſe is frequently the Caſe 
in Sleep, when we fancy we ſee Objects which have 
not been communicated to the Sou! by Means of the 
Organs of our Senſes. 

We alſo know by Experience, that we may ſome- 
times feel Pain in Paris of the Body that have been 
entirely cut off, by Reaſon of the Continuity which 
ſubſiſts throughout the whole Body of the Organ from 
one End to the other, and the perpetual Agitation 
of the Animal Spirits, which by the perfect Analogy 
between thoſe that remain in the Brain, and thoſe 
left in the Part extirpated, continues the Senſation, 
as long as the Atmoſphere, form'd by the Efluvia 
flowing from both continues, which is as long as the 
Scul, always attentive to the Preſervation of all the 
Parts of the Body, finds that it is in vain to attempt 
the ſupplying the Part extirpated with new Spirits, 
towards continuing to render it ſenſible. 2 

We muſt obſerve here, that there is a vaſt Diffe- 
rence between the Senſation which cauſes Pain, and 
that which procures ſome Pleaſure or Titillation 3 
Pain proceeds from a preternatural Separation or 
Extenſion_of the Fibres of the Organs, which pro- 
duces the ſame Effect at their Origin in the Brain; 
or fromm ſome Interruption in the regular Motion of 
the Anime! Spirits * diffuſed throughout thoſe Organs, 
which conſequently cauſes a Suffocation, or a Super- 
abundance at the Place of their Formation; but 
while thoſe Fibres continue in their natural State, and 
the Animal Spirits by a gentle Stream glide inſenſibly 
through, without the leaſt Interruption from foreign 
or heterogeneous Bodies, the Soul being thereby 

2 | informed 
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j of the good State of Health of thoſe 
N ſuſceptible ＋ Titillation, which cauſes 
Pleaſure.—— Not that I would thereby inſinuate that 
the Soul has a particular Reſidence in the Brain, but 
in my Opinion its Irradiations are ſtronger in that 
Part, than in any other of the organical Body ſince 
it remains uncontroverted, that in the Brain, and no 
where elſe, are formed the Animal Spirits, employed 
by the Soul in all the different Operations of irs Facul- 
ties; that Senſatio fit in Cerebro, Senſation is effected 
in the Brain, i. e. when the Body ſuffers in any of its 
Parts, it is not thoſe Parts affected which ſuffers, but 
that Part in the Brain where the Nerves of that Part 
have their Origination z the Soul is in the Brain, what 
the Sun is under the Equine#ial Line, where it darts 
its Rays with greater Strength than at any other Part 
of the World; not that the Eguinoctial is appointed 
for the Sun's chief Reſidence, excluſively of all the 
other Parts of the Globe, but becauſe its Beams ſtrike 
there, in leſs oblique, and more perpendicular Lines z 
likewiſe the Irradiations of the Soul are more power- 
ful in the Brain than in any other Part of the organi- 
cal Body; not that the famous Pineal Glands of Des 
Cartes, or the Corpora Striata, or the Ventricles of 
the Brain, are appointed for its chief Reſidence, but 
becauſe the moſt ſubtil Particles of the Auimal's Sub- 
ſtance, and the more proper for its Operations are 
there ſeparated; whereas in all the other organical 
Parts, the Heart not excepted, thole Particles are 
wrapp'd in ſo many heterogeneous Corpulcles, that the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt powerful Irradiation of the Soul 
could but render their Motions languid, and thereby 
expoſe the rational Faculties to be often interrupted in 
their Operations. 

From the firſt Perception of the Objefts, from 
the Strength of our Imagination, which forms to itſelf 
Ideas of thoſe Objects, and from the juſt Economy 
of our Underſtanding, which dire&ts thoſe Ideas pro- 
ceeds the reducing them into Practice, ſo as to form a 
Judgment of them, which is effected by another Fa- 
culty of the Scul, in which all the Operations of the 
other Faculties come to centre themſelves, which Fa- 
culty we call Re asovw. 

Chauvin has defined Reaſon, an innate Notion, or 
Idea, further diffuſed, and ariſing from a continued 
Attention. 

Mr. Lock obſerves, that Reaſon comprehends two 
diſtinct Faculties of the Mind, viz. Sagacity, where- 
by it finds intermediate Ideas, and 1/lation ; whereby 
it ſo orders and diſpoſes of them, as to diſcover what 
Connection there is in each Link of the Chain, where- 
by the Extremes are held together, and thereby as it 
were, draws into View the Truth ſought for. la- 
tion, or Inference, conſiſts in nothing but the Perce 
tion of the Connection there is between the Ideas, in 
each Step of the Deduction, whereby the Mind comes 
co ſee, either the certain Agreement, or Diſagree- 
ment of any two Ideas; as in Demonſtration, in which 
it arrives at Knowledge; or their probable Connection, 
in which it gives or with-holds its Aſſent; as in 
Opinion. | 

This Reaſoning of Mr. Lock is rather too Metaphy- 
fical for this Place, and far above a common Appre- 

henſion; therefore, I'll rather chooſe to ſay that Rea- 
ſon is the Moſter- Faculty, (if I may uſe that Expreſ- 
ſion) which gives the finiſhing Stroke to all the other 
Operations, in order to make them a perfect, and 
accompliſhed Work. That it elucidates all the other 
Faculties, whoſe Operations (without the Interven- 
tion of Reaſon) would always be entirely hidden from 
us. That by both its attractive and repulſive Facul- 
ties, it draws to itſelf all the Animal Spirits, directed 
by the other Faculties of the Soul, in their different 
Operations; and by a third, peculiar to itſelf, it or- 
ders thoſe ſame Spirits, ſo as to be capable to expel 
thoſe which have been falſly, or imperfectly directed, 
and retain the others which can help its Sagacity in 
ts Determinations and Conſequences — From thoſe 
noble Operations reſults that excellent Quality which 
exalts the Soul above all other created Beings, and 
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that eſſential Difference which diſtinguiſhes Man from 
all other Animals. 

Ra TIONALITY 3 beſides a reaſonable Soul, which 
raiſes Man above all other created Beings, he has a ſen- 
ſitive one, in common with the other Animals, which 
both have a vegetative one in common with the Plants, 
not that thoſe Souls are eſſentially and ſubſtantially 
divided from each other, ſo as the one to be ca- 
pable of ſubſiſting without the other, for they are in- 
diviſible in the ſame Subject; but becauſe that very 
ſame Soul, which is capable of Rationality in Man, is 

alſo capable of Senſation and Vegetation, though the 
ſenſitive Soul in the Brutes is not rational, nor the 
Vegetative in the Plants ſenſitive. 

IRRATIONAL ANIMAL is, alſo, an organical Body, 
animated with a Sou/, which has its Origin, or Reſult 
as well from the juſt Symmetry of its Organs, as 
from the Formation and the uninterrupted Courſe of 
the Animal Spirits, but without ſpecial Irradiation .— 
In that want of Irradiation they eſſentially differ from 
Man ; and in their ſenſitive Faculty from the Ve- 
getables, | | 

The Carteſians, allowing nothing in Brutes, but 
what's material, ſtrip them of all the Properties and 
Faculties of the human Soul; they deny abſolutely 
their being ſubje to any of the Paſſions which affect 
the human Soul, as Pain, Pleaſure, Love, Hate, Cc. 
That it all the Motions of Brutes plainly demonſtrate 
an Intelligence, if all their Actions plainly evidence 
an Underitanding, as Fear, Caution, Love for their 
Young, admirable Sagacity, both for their own Pre- 
ſervation, and that of their Species, that Intelligence 
does not reſide in them, and is as diſtinct from the 
Beaſts as that which ranged the Wheels of the Watch 
is diſtin from the Watch itſelf; and if they act in 
ſuch Manner as ſhews Underſtanding, it is becauſe 
Gop having made them to preſerve them, has form- 

ed their Bodies, ſo as to avoid whatever might hurt 
them mechanically. That all thoſe Functions, 
which ſome imagine the Effect of a ſenſitive Soul, or 
of the Configuration of the Matter, ſubtilized, framed, 
ranged, and moved in a certain Order, has no other 
Cauſe but the juſt Symmetry of the Parts, as diſpoſed: 
by the divine Architect. That the apparent Diſ- 
orders happening in ſome Parts of that excellent Me- 
chaniſm, and attributed to a ſenſitive Faculty, are only 
the Effects of the accidental Irregularity of its Mo- 
tions, or the adventitious and violent Pulſation of 
ſome heterogeneous Bodies. That if thoſe dif- 
ferent Motions were in Reality the Operations of a 
ſenſitive Soul; they lee—no Reaſon why the Vegeta- 
bles ſhould be denied that Soul, as regular in their 
Motions as the Animals, the Radicle of a Seed turn- 
ing downwards, and the Stem upwards, whatever 
Situation the Seed is ſown in; the young Plant knit- 
ting from Space to Space to ſtrengthen it, putting 
forth. its Prickles, Sc. 

The Peripateticks are of a contrary Sentiment, and 
invelt the Brutes with the greateſt Part of the Proper- 
ties and Faculties of the Soul; pretending that Beaſts 
are capable of Senſation, and Paſſion z that they may 
feel and perceive by Means of the Animal Spirits, 
which is a Matter ſubtilized, framed, moved, and 
ranged in a certain Manner, as to render them capable 
of exerciſing thoſe Faculties. 

I ſee no Difference between this Saul, attributed to 
the Brutes by the Peripateticks, and what we call In- 
tin, which is a natural Diſpoſition or Sagacity, 
wherewith they are endued by Virtue whereof they 
are enabled to provide for themſelves, know what is 
good for them, and are determined to preſerve and 
propagate their Species, | 

Brutes, beſides their ſenſitive and vegetative Soul, 
conſiſt alſo, like Men, of ſolid and firm Parts, as 

Fleſh, Bones, Membranes, &c. of Fluids, as Blood, 
Juices, Sc. and of Fat, which may be reckoned an 
intermediate Kind. : 

The ſolid Parts are mere Earth, bound together by 
ſome oily Humour, and accordingly are reducible by 
Fire into ſuch Earth again, 


Thus 
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Thus a Bone being perfecty purged of all its Moi- 
ſture by Fire, becomes a perfect Earth, which the 
leaſt Force will crumble into Duſt z but immerging 
the ſame Bone in Water or Oil, it becomes firm again, 
and more ſo in Oil than Water, as is plainly ſeen in 
Cupels, made of calcined Bones, and which will ſuſ- 
tain the greateſt Degree of Fire. | 

The fluid Parts of Animals, are the cruder, as they 
are leſs diſtant from the Lacteals, and abſorbent Veſ- 
ſels. Thus Chyle is little elſe but a vegetable 
Juice; but in its farther Progreſs, gradually lays 
aſide its vegetable Quality, till in its Progreſs through 
the different Veſſels, wherein it receives its different 
Preparations, in Order for its greater Perfection, it 
becomes at laſt an Animal Juice, from whence all 
other Humours proceed, and are ſeparated. 

Animal Subſtances contain neither acid nor fixed 
Salts, contrary to the Subſtances of the Vegetables, 
from which both acid and fixed Salt can be extracted. 
Though ſome Artiſts pretend to have extracted by 
Lixiviation, a ſmall Quantity of fixed Salt, out of 
the Caput Mortuum, left in the Alembick, after the 
Diſtillation of the Viper. 

ANIMALS are ordinarily divided into terreſtrial, 
aquatick, volatile, amphibious Inſects, &c. 

Terreftria! Animals, are either Quadrupedes or Rep- 
tiles. 

Qu AD RU ED ES are divided by Mr, Ray, into 
thoſe which are hoofed, ungulata, and clawed, or di- 
gitate, ung uiculata. 

Hoofed Qu ADRUPE DES, are either whole - hoofed, 
Solidi peda, as the Horſe, Aſs, the Onager or wild 
Aſs; the Mule, and the Zebra of Africa, or the fine 
ſtriped Indian or African Aſs, almoſt like a Mule in 
Form and Stature; or cloven footed, and theſe again 
ſubdivided into, 

Ruminant, that is ſuch as chew the Cud; and theſe 
either have hollow and perpetual Horns, as the Bull, 
Sheep and Goat-kind 3 or deciduous Horns, as the 
Hart and Deer-kind, which uſually ſhed their Horns 
annually. 

Of the Bull-kind are the common Bos or Bullock, 
of which the Male is Taurus, Bull; the Female, Vacca, 
Cow; the German Urus, Aurocks; the Biſon; the 
Bonaſus ;, the Bubulus or Buffalo, &c. 

Of the Sheep-kind, the Arabian Ovis Laticauda, 
ſuch as are ſeen in the Iſle of Formoſa, and at Mada- 
gaſcar in the Eaſt Indies, whoſe Tail is ſometimes of 
forty or fifty Pounds Weight ; the Ovis Sirepficeros 
Cretica Bellonii, the Ovis Africana, with ſhort Hairs 
inſtead of Wool; the Ovis Guineenfis or Angolenſis 
of Maregrave, beſides the common Sort, 

Of the Goat-kind, the Ibex or German Steinbock, 
found in the Tops of the Alps; the Rupi Capra, 
French Chamois, or German Goms; the Gazella Af- 


ricana or Antelope; the Gazella Indica; the Capra 


Silveftris Africana Grimmii; the Capra Mambrina ; 
the Buſelaphus or Moſchelaphus Caii, in Geſner ; the 
Tragelaphus Caii, in Geſner, &c. 

Of the Hart or Deer-kind, the Cervus or red Deer 
Ace or the Elk; the Cervus Palmatus or Fallow 
Deer; Rangifer or Rain Deer; the Caprea Groenlan- 
dica, &c. 

Of the Cloven-footted, into two Parts only, and 
which does not chew the Cud, there's none but a Hog 
and Swine-kind : Under this Head, beſides the com- 
mon Kind, are reckoned the wild Boar, Sanglier ; 
the Porcus Guneneen/ſis Marcgravii; the Porcus Indi- 
cus, called Barbiroulſa; the Trajaca, or Aper Mexi- 
canus Moſchiferus, of Dr. Tyſon, called by Marc- 
grave, Trajaca Conigoara, and by Acoſta and ſome 
others, Zaino. 

There are ſome Quadrupeds, whoſe Hoof is cloven 
into four Diviſions; and theſe ſeem to be not rumi- 
nant; as the Rhinoceros, the Hippopotamus ; the Tapi- 
jerete of Braſil; the Capa-bara of Braſil, and the 
Animal Maſchiferum. 

Of the clawed or digitated Quadrupeds, there are 
firſt, a Sort whoſe Claws are not divided or ſeparated, 
but adhering to one another, covered with one com- 


mon Skin, but with obtuſe Nails, ſticking out round 


the Margin of the Foot; as the Elephant, which is 
anomulous, and not clearly referable to this Kind, or 
to that of cloven-footed Quadrupeds. 

The Camel has only two Claws, has no Horng, 
though they have four Stomachs, and ruminate like 
thoſe of the horned Ruminant-kind, and are never- 
theleſs, a ſecond Species of the Dijgi/ated-kind — 
There are two Sorts of Camels or Dromedaries, one 
having but one Bunch on the Back, and the other 
two, — The Peruvian Glame, the Pacos, the Oui: 
Indica, or Peruviana Vulgo; all belong to this 
Kind. 

All the Animals whoſe Foot is divided into many 
Claws, with broad Nails on them, as the Ave and 
Monkey-kind, is a third Species of the Ungulated.— 
Of theſe, ſome have no Tails, and are called Simiz, 
or Apes: Others havè Tails, and are called Mon- 
keys ; and ſuch as have either long or ſhort Tails, 
if they are of a larger Size, are called Baboons, 
There are great Number or Varieties of this Species 
of Quadrupeds, as the Homo Silveſtris of Dr. Tyſon , 
the Guarita of Braſil, Marcgravii, the Cagui, the 
Cay, the Caitaia, of the ſame Country, &c. 

Thoſe which have many Claws covered at the End, 
with crooked and ſharp-pointed like the Talons of 
Hawks, and not with broad flat Nails, like Monkeys 
or Apes, are a fourth Species of the Ungulated-kind, 
Of theſe there are two Sorts, a greater, which 
either have a ſhort, round Head, as the Cat- kind; 
or a leſſer Sort, having a long, ſlender Body, with 
very ſhort legs, as the Weaſel, or Vermin- kind. 
The Hare-kind is a Species of Quadrupeds, which 
have only two large remarkable lecth in each Jaw, 
and live upon Herbs. 

The Lion, the Tiger, the Pardus, the Panther, the 
Leopard, the Lynx, the Cat. a mountain, the Com- 
_ Cat, and the Bear, are Quadrupeds, of the Cat- 

ind, 

Beſides the common Dog, of which Kind are the 
Maſtiff, the Greyhound, the Iriſh Greyhound, the Spa- 
niet ior Land or Water, the Tumbler, the Lap- dag, the 


Sbock, the Houſe-Dog, &c. &c. The Wolf, and the 


Jackall, are allo of the Dog-kind; as well as the Fox; 
the Animal Zibetium, corruptly called Civet Cat, the 
Badger, Grey or Pate, the Otter, the Sea Calf or 
Seal, the Morſe or Sea Horſe, the Sea Cow, &c. 

The common Weaſel, in Yorkſhire called Foumart 
or Fitcher, the Quel, or Quirpele, z the Muſtela Er- 
min or Stoat, if white ; the Ferret, the Pole Cat, the 
Marten or Martlet, the Sable, &c. are of the Ver- 
min-kind of Quadrupeds, 

The common Hare, the Rabit or Coney, the Por- 
cupine, the Caſtor, Fiber, or the Beaver, the Squir- 
rel, the Virginian, Zeylandic, Barbary, and Ameri- 
can Flying Squirrel, the common Rat and Mouſe, the 
Water Rat, the Muſe Rat, the Dormouſe or Sleeper, 
the Guinea Pig, &c. are Quadrupeds of the Hare kind. 

There are fix Sorts of anamolous 2yadrupeds, or of 
Quadrupeds that deviate from the common Form oi 
Animals of the ſame Kind. 

I. Animals with their Feet divided into many 
Claws and Toes, have a longiſh Snout, and Teeth; 
as the Hedg-hog, the Mole, the Warp, or Mole- warp, 
Shrew, Hardyſhrew, Shrew-mouſe, &c. 

2. Thoſe with their Feet divided, alſo, into many 
Claws and Toes, have a longiſh Snout, but no Teeth 3 
as the great Ant- bear, the leſſer Ant-bear of Marc- 
grave, the Tamandua-guacu of Brafil, &c. 

3. The Bat-kind, or Flitter-mice, of which there 
are ſeveral Sizes and different Forms, and which are 
Anamalous flying Quadrupeds, with a ſhorter Snout, 
and their Feet divided. 

4. The Sloath or Sluggard is an anomalous Anima!, 
which has but three Claws on each Foot. 

5. The Frog or Freſp, the Small Tree or Green Frog, 
the Toad, the Tortoiſe of Land or Water, are v:v!ps- 
rous and ſanguinous Quadrupeds, breathing with Lungs 
but have but one Ventricle in the Heart. 

6. The Crocodile, the common Eft, Swift or * 
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Lizard, the Neopolitan Tarantula, the Swift 
hy Lizard, the Water Eft, and the Cameleon 
or Camilion, are oviparous Quadrupeds, with a long 
Tail, ſtretched out Horizontally. | 

ReyTiLes (from the Latin Reps, I creep) are 
another Species of terreſtrial Animals, and a Kind of 
Animals, which inſtead of Feet reſt on one Part of 
the Body, while they advance forwards with the reſt, 
as Vipers, Snakes, Earth Worms, &c. 

The creeping of Serpents is effefted by Part of the 
Body, being applied on rough Ground, and the Reſt 
ejaculated and ſhor from itz which being ſet on 
the Ground in its Turn, bring the other after it. 
The Spine of the Back, variouſly wreathed, has the 
ſame Effect in leaping as the Joints of the Feet in 
other Animals; they making their Leaps by means of 
Muſcles that extend the Plicæ or Folds, 

Mr. Derbam ſays, that the Body of the Earth-worm 
(whoſe Creeping is ſomewhat different from that of 
the Serpent) is only one continued ſpiral Muſcle, the 
orbicular Fibres whereof by being contracted, render 
each Ring narrower, and longer than before; by 
which Means it is enabled to force its Paſſage into the 
Earth. 

The Aquatic Animals are all thoſe that live in 
Water, as Fiſhes of all Kind. | 

Fisn es are diſtinguiſhed into Salt Water Fiſh, Piſces 
Marini, as the Whale, Herring, Mackarel, Sole, 


Skate, Turbot, Sc. Ec. and freſh-water Fiſh, Piſces 


Fluviatiles, as the Pike, Trout, Carp, Tench, &c. 
to which may be added, Salmons, Shad-fiſh, which 
abide indifferently in freſh Water or Salt. 

M. Willoughby diſtinguiſhes Fiſhes into Cetaceous, 
Cartilaginous and Spinous. 

The CETAckous (from the Latin Cetus, 


 Whale,) have Lungs, and breathe like Quadrupeds, 


copulate like them, conceive and bring forth their 
Young alive, which they afterwards ſuckle with their 
Milk, as the Whale, the Dolphin, Phocena, the Por- 
pus, &c. ä 


N. B. The Horn, uſually called Unicorn's- Horn, is 
the Tooth of an Acetous Fiſh, in the Iq Sea, called 
Narval. | 


The cartilaginous Sorts (thus called for their having 
their Bones of a cartilaginous Subſtance) are produced 
ſrom large Eggs, like Birds, which are alſo excluded 
the Womb, like thoſe of Birds; and theſe are divided 
into long Cartilaginous and plain Cartilaginous. 

The long Cartilaginous, of which we have Abun- 
dance on our Coaſts, are the white Shark, the blue 
Shark, Canis Galeus Rondeletii, called a Tape in 
Cornwall; the Prictled Dog, or Hound- Fiſh, the ſmooth 
or unprictled Hound- Fiſh ; the iy Hound, called in 
Cornwal, the Bounce; the leſſer Hound- Fiſh, or Mor- 
gay, &c. 

The plain Cartilaginous, which alſo viſit our Coaſts, 
are the Skate or Flare, the Thorn-back, the white 
Horſe; the Angel, or Monk- Fiſh, the Toad- Fiſh, or 
Sea- Devil, &c. 

SrIxouvs Fisnes (from their having Spine up and 
down in their Fleſh to ſtrengthen it) are alſo Ovipa- 
rous, but their Eggs are ſmaller; and theſe are alſo 
divided into long Spinous and plain Spinous. 

The plain Spinous, of which we have Abundance, 
are the Eel. Kind, viz. the Lamprey, or Lamprey- Eel 
the Lampern ; the common Eel; the Conger, or Sea- 
Eel; the Sand- Eel, or Launce; the Butter-Fiſh ; the 
Sea. Loach, or Whiſtle-Fiſh ; the Eel. Pout, or Turbou ; 
the Wolf. Fiſh, or Sea- Wolf; the Sea. Lark, called in 

Cornwal Mulgranock and Bulkard ; the creſted Sea- 
Lark; the Bulls - Head, or Miller's - Thumb; the 
Dutch Pot's- Hog; the Corniſh Boys calls it Father 


Laſber. 


The plain Spinous are the Turbot or Brett; the Lug- 
Alefe ; the Plaiſe, the Flounder, Fluke, or Butt, the 
boly Butt; the Sole, &c. 

There are three different Sorts of the none-ſpinous 
Kind of Fiſhes; fome with only one ſoft and prickly 
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Te on their Back z ſome with two, and others with 
three. 

Thoſe with only one Fin on their Back, are the 
Herring, the Pilchard, the Anchovy, the Shad, the Sprat 
or Sparling, which is nothing elſe but the Fru, of a 
Herring the Garniſh, or Horn- Fiſh, the Sturgeon, 
the Pike, or Pikrel, the Carp, the Bream or Bruma, 
the Tench, the Rudd, Oerve, or Nexfling, the Chubb 
or Chtvin, the Barbel, the Dace or Dare, the Roath, 
Bleak or Bley, the Gudgeon, the Loch, the Pink, or 
Minnow, &c, 

Thoſe with two Fins on their Back, ate the Hake, 
the Ling, the Tunny, or Spaniſh Mackrel, the Mac- 
krel ; the Gragling or Umber, the Guinniad, the Shelly, 
the Salmon, the Samlet or Branlin, the Gray, the 
Salmon- Trout, the Scurf or Bull-Trout, the Red Chart 
or Welch Torgoch, the Guilt, or guilt Charr, the 
Smelt, the Rock- Fiſh, or Sea-Gudgeon, the Lump, or 
Sea-Owl, &c. 

Thoſe with three unprickly ſoft Fins on their 
Back, are the Cod- Fiſh, or Caling, the Whiting Pol- 
lack, the Coal- Fiſh, or Rawling Pollack, the Bib, of 
Blinds, the Haddock, the Whiting, &c. 

There are Fiſhes called of the aculate Kind, with 
only one Fin on their Back, whoſe Radii are ſome 
prickly and ſome ſoft; ſuch ate the Guilt- Head, or 
Guilt- Poll, the Bream, the Old Wife, or Wrap, the 
Ruff, the common Prickle- Back, or Sbarpling, or 
Banſtickle, the leſſer Prickle- Back, &c. 

Others with two Fins on their Back, whoſe Radii 
are all Prickly, as the Mullet, the Grey Gurnard, the 
Tub- Fiſh, the Red Garnard, or Rotchet, the Piper, 
the Sur- Mullet, the Spider, the Scad, the Perch, the 
Dory, or Doree, &c. 

Willoughby has alſo divided Fiſhes into ſuch as 
breathe with Zungs, and ſuch as breathe with Gills 
and again ſubdivided ſuch as breathe with Gills into 
Vi 3 and Oviparous. 

e divides the Yiviparous that breathe with 
Gills into long and* broad Fiſhes, the long are the 
Sharks, and Dog-Fiſhz and the broad, the Paſtinaca, 
Raja, &c. 

He divides alſo the oviparous Kind, that breathe 
with Cills, into Flat Fiſhes, and into thoſe that ſwim 
with their Back upright, or at Right Angles to the 
Horizon. 

The oviparous flat Fiſhes are either Quadrati, or 
Square, as the Rhombi and Paſſeres, or Longiuſculi, 
as the Solez, or Soles. 

Thoſe that ſwim with their Backs ere, are either 
long and ſmooth, and without Scales, as the Eel 
Kind; or ſhorter and leſs ſmooth, and theſe have either 
but one Pair of Fins at their Gills, which are called 
Orbs and Congeneres, or elſe another Pair of Fins alſo 
on their Bellies. 

There are alſo Cruftaceous and Teſtaceous Fiſhes ; 

The CRusrAczous are thoſe covered with Shells 
of ſeveral Pieces, or Scales, as thoſe of Crabs, Lob- 
fters, Craw- Fiſhes, Shrimps, &c. 


N. B. Dr. Woodward obſerves in his natural Hi- 
ſtory, that of all the Shells and Nautili found in 
Beds of all different Matters, dug out of the 
Earth, there are ſcarce any of the Cruftaceous 
Kind; the Reaſon he gives for it is, that theſe 
being much lighter than the Reſt, muſt have 
floated on the Surface at the Time of the Deluge, 
when all the Stratæ were formed, and there have 
corrupted and periſhed. 


The TzsTAaczovs are thoſe covered with a ſtrong, 
thick Shell, as Tor/oiſes, Oiſters, Pearl. Fiſh, &c. 

AMPH1B1ovus (from the Greek, apPi, utrumgque, 
bothways, and 8.0, Vita, Lite) are a Sort of Ani- 
mals, which live both, on Land and in the Water 
j. e. which breathe the Air, but paſs Part of their 
Time in the Water, as affording them their chief 
Food. Such are the Frog, Caſtor, Otter, Tortoiſe, 
Sea-Calf, Crocodile, &c. 

_ of the amphibious Kind, the Caſtor and Otter 


excepted, 
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excepted, have particular Proviſions in their Structure, 
to fit them for ſo various a Way of Living, particu- 
larly in the Heart, Lungs, Foramen Ovale, &c. 


N. B. The Term Amphibious is ſometimes, alſo, 
extended to Men who have the Faculty of liv- 
ing a long Time under Water. 


We have divers Inſtances of ſuch amphibious Men; 
the moſt remarkable is of a Sicilian, named the Fiſb 
Colas, Kircher relates, that from a long Habitude 
from his Youth, he had ſo accuſtomed himſelf to 
live in Water, that his Nature ſeemed to be quite al- 
tered, ſo that he lived rather after the Manner of a 
Fiſh, that a Man. 

Our Neighbours the Duſcbh, are ſometimes called in 
Irony, amphibious Creatures, for they ſeem to live, 
rather under, than above Water; their Digues, being 
the ſole Obſtacle that hinders the Appearance from 
being changed into a Reality. 

Vol ATIs are two footed Animals, covered with 
Feathers, and furniſhed with Wings, whereby they 
can ſuſtain themſelves in the Air, and fly from Place 
to Place. | 

They are divided into terreſtrial, and aquatick Vo- 
latils. 

Terreſtrial Volatils, are ſubdivided into thoſe 
which have crooked Beaks, and Talons; and thoſe 
whoſe Beaks and Claws are Streigbter. 


Of thoſe with crooked Beats and Talons, ſome are 


carnivorus and rapacious, called Birds of Prey ; others 
frugivorous, called by the general Name of Parrots. 

Ot Birds of Prey, ſome prey in the Day-time, 
called Diurnal; others in the Night, called Nocturnal 
Birds. 

Diurnal Birds, are either of a greater, or a leſſer 
Size. The greater are either of a more bold, and 
generous Nature, as the Zagle-kind; or of a more 
cowardly and ſluggiſh, as the Vulture, and Cuntor. 

The EacLe is the ſtrongeſt, largeſt and ſwifteſt 
of all the Volatils that live by Prey.——lIc has a long 
Beal, hooked almoſt from the Root, yellow ſcaly 
Legs, thick, crooked Talons; and a ſhort Tail. Its 
Plumage is Cheſnut coloured, brown, ruddy and 
white, Its Beak black at the Tip; and in the Mid- 
dle, blue, though in ſome Yellow. ——The Eagle is 
diſtinguiſhed from the Hawk by its Bigneſs, and from 
the Vulture, by the Crookedneſs of its Beak. 

Its Aery or Neſt is uſually on the higheſt Rocks, 
ſometimes on the Tops of old Trees, It feeds its 
Young, till ſuch Time as they are able to fly; and 
then drives them out of the Neſt. Its Food is 
Birds, Hares, Lambs, Kids, and Fawns; nay, Sir 
Robert Sibbald aſſures us, Children too, when it can 
catch them, 

Ray mentions an Eagle's Neſt, found near the Ri- 
ver Derwent in 1668, which conſiſted of large ſtrong 
Sticks, one End whereof was laid on the Crag of a 
Rock, and the other on two Beech Trees; it was two 
Yards Square; in it were found one Eglet, with the 
Carcaſe of one Lamb, one Hare, and three Grigalli. 
The Eagle frequently watches the Fiſhing 
Hawk, and as ſoon as it perceives it to have ſtruck 
a Fiſh, takes Wing, purſues the Bird till it lets fall 
its Prey, and often catches it, before it reaches the 
Earth or Water. 

Ic lives very long, and as Naturaliſts aſſure us, rare- 
ly dies but of Hunger, the upper Part of its upper 
Break growing long with Age, that it cloſes up the 
lower, and ſo diſables it from opening, and taking 
in Food : But this ſeems to be a popular Error. 

Its Sight is quick, ſtrong, and piercing to a Pro- 
verb Father Azgelus the Jeſuit, in his Opticks, is 
pleaſed to aſſure us, that the Reaſon why the Eagle, 
whoſe optick Nerves are not ſtronger than thoſe of 
other Aufmals, can face the Sun, in its greateſt Glory, 
is, that it has two Sets of Eye-lids, the one thick and 
cloſe, and the other thinner and finer, which laſt it 
draws over the Eye, when it Jooks at any luminous 
Body, and thus breaks the Force of its Rays. 
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The Falconers have trained up Eagles to the Game ; 
but they only ſucceed in mountainous Countries, On 
Plains they cannot keep any Time on the Wing, and 
when they ſtoop or light, are weak, ſo that the Sakez 
beats them. 

Ariſtotle and Pliny reckons up fix Kinds of Eagles, 
to which they give Names correſponding to the Dif. 
ference of their Plumage; as the EACLE Roy ar, 
called by Ariſtotle vnc and agipiac from the ruddy, 

olden Colour of its Feathers, which are likewiſe 
Fotted; as it were, with Stars. The black Eagle, 
the ſmalleſt and moſt vigorous of all. The white 
Tail Eagle. The Middle-fized Eagle, with a large 
Tail, living in Moraſſes. The Sea- Eagle, and the 
bearded Eagle, a Kind of Offifraga. 

The leſſer Diurnal Birds of Prey, are either of x 
generous and docible, or cowardly, ſluggiſh, and un. 
tractable Nature. 

The generous and docible are the Fawk-ktind, which 
are wont to be reclaimed, and managed for Fowling, 
——The Falconers diſtinguiſh theſe into Long- winged, 
as the Falcon, Lanmer, Sacre, Gerfalcon, Keſtril, &c. 
whoſe Wings reach almoſt as far as the End of their 
Train; and Short-winged, as the Goſe-bawk and Spar- 
hawk, whoſe Wings when cloſed, fall much ſhort of 
the End of their Train. 

The cowardly and ſluggiſh, are neglected by our 
Falconers, and ſo live at large ——Of theſe alſo 
there is a greater Sort, as the Buzzard-kind, the 
Ringtail and Kite; and a leſſer, as the Butcher-kind 
or Shrike, about the Bigneſs of a Blackbird, 

The nocturnal Birds of Prey, with crooked Beaks, 
and Talons, are the Owl-kind, and theſe are either 
horned or eared, as the Eagle ol, Horn-owl, &c. or 
without Horns or Ears, as the brown Ow!, white Owl, 
grey Owl, Howlet, Fern- ou] or Goat-ſucker, &c. 

There are three Sizes of the Land Birds, or terre- 
ftrial Volatils, with crooked EBeaks and Talons, the 
greateſt of which are called Maccatos, and Cockatoons ; 
the Middle-fized, and moſt common Parrots and Pop- 
pinjaws; and the leaſt Sort, Parakeets: Thoſe all 
make Ulſe of their Beak in climbing, and move the 
upper Jaw. 

There are alſo three Sorts of Land Birds, which 
have their Bills and Claus more ſtreight ; the greateſt 
thereof are ſuch as by Reaſon of the Bulk of their 
Bodies, and Smallneſs of their Wings cannot fly at 
all, ſuch are the Oftrich, the Caſſowary, and the 
Dodo. 

The Middle-ſized are divided into ſuch as have 
either large and long, or ſmaller and ſhorter Bills, 

Of thoſe with large, thick, ſtrong and long Bills, 
ſome feed promiſcuouſly on Fleſh, Inſects and Fruits, 
as the Crow-kind, which are wholly black; and the 
Pye-kind, which are Party- coloured, as the Magpy, 
Jay, Roller, &c. others feed on Fiſh only, as the 
King's ber; and others on Inſects only, as the 
Wood-pecker. 

For thoſe which have a ſmaller and ſhorter Bill, 
their Fleſh is either white, as the Poultry kind, or 
blackiſh, as the Pigeon, and Thruſb kind. 

The leaft Sized-kind of Land Birds, with ſtreight 
Bills, and Claws, are called ſmall Birds. Theſe 
are of two Kinds; Seft-beaked, which have lender, 
ſtreight, and pretty longiſh Bills, moſt of them, and 
feed chiefly upon Inſects; and Hard-beaked, which 
have thick and hard Bills, and feed moſtly on 
Seed. 

Mr. Willoughby obſerves, that among Birds which 
have ſtreight Beats and Claws, the Caſſowary (as well 
as the Pelican) is without a Tongue; ſwallowing, not 
only Bits of Iron, as the Oftriches, but alſo red-hot 
Coals; yet not digeſting the Iron, but voiding it 
whole, as the Oſtrich alſo does. 

AquaTick VoLaTiLls or Water-Fowls, are di- 
ſtinguiſhed into ſuch as walk in the Waters, and ſuch 
as ſwim in them. 

Aquaticks which walk in the Water, are all Cloven- 
footed, and generally have long Legs; and thoſe naked, 
or barc of Feathers, a good Way above the * 
1 tha 
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that they may the more conveniently wade in Waters. 
Of theſe they reckon two Kinds; a greater, and a 
leſſer — Lo the greater belong the Crane, Fabiru, 
gc. The leſſer are either Piſcovorous, as the Heron, 
Spoon. bill, Stock, &c. or Mud ſucters and Inſectivorous 
or Inſect-eaters. | 

Of inſectivorous Water-foul, ſome have very long 
Bills, either crooked, as the Curlieu and Vinbrel, or 
ſtreight, as the Woodcock and Godwitb; others Mid- 
dle-ſiz'd ones, as the Sea-pye and Red. ſbank; others 
ſhort Bills, as the Lapwing and Plover. 


N. B. That thoſe are reckoned ſhort Bills, which 
exceed not an Inch and Half; Middle-ſized Bills 
to two Inches and an Half; and long Bills, 
above two Inches and an Half. 


Of Aquaticks, which ſwim in the Water, ſome are 
Fiſſipedes, Cloven-footed, as the Moor- hen and Coot, 
c. but moſt are Whole-footed or Web footed. 
Palmipedes.— Of theſe, ſome few have very long 
Legs, as the Flammant, the Avoſette and Corrira ; 
but the Generality are ſhort- legged. 

Of the Hort legged, whole-footed Aquatics, ſome 
have but three Toes on each Foor, as the Pinguin, 
Nazor- Bill, &c. but generally they have four Toes 
on each Foot, and theſe either all connected toge- 
ther by intervening Membranes, as in the Pelican, 
Soland Gooſe, &c, or more uſually with the back Toe 
looſe. 

This laſt Kind are either narrow:-billed or broad- 
billed; thoſe with narrow Bills, have them either 
blunt and hooked at the Tip, or ſharp-pointed and 
ſtreighter. 

Of the former Sort, ſome are ſerrate, as in the 
Diver -· kind; and ſome not toothed, as in the Puf- 


Fng. 


Of thoſe with ſharp- pointed and ſtreighter Bills, 
ſome have long Wings, as the Gall. kind, and ſome 
ſhorter, as thoſe diving Birds, called Daukers. g 

Thoſe with broad Bills may be divided into the 
Gooſe· kind, which are larger; and the Duck-kind, 
which are ſmaller ; and theſe latter into Sea -· Ducks, or 
River and Plaſb- Ducks. 

Moſt water Fowls have a ſhort Tail; and none of 
this Kind have their Feet diſpoſed like Parrots and 
Wood-peckers, which have two Toes forward, and 


two backward, whereas none of theſe have more than 


one back Toe. 

There is alſo another Kind of Yolatils, called Birds 
of Paſſage; ſuch as the Swallow, Quail, Stork, Crane, 
Fieldfare, Woodcock, Nightingale, &c. Thoſe do not 
appear in our Climates, but at certain Seaſons, and 
then diſappear again; but which Way they ſteer their 
Courſe, and whither they go, is what puzzles our Na- 
ruraliſts. | 

Mr. Willoughby thinks the Swallows fly into Agypt 
and AÆtbiopia. Olaus Magnus ſays they lurk in Holes, 
or under Water, which is confirmed by Etmuller, 
who aſſures us, that he ſaw a Buſhel of them taken 
out of a frozen Fiſh- pond, all hanging together Head 
to Head, Feet to Feet, in one Cluſter. Diſp. 2. c. 10. 

Olaus adds, that this is a common Thing in the 
Northern Countries, and that ſuch Cluſter being car- 
ried accidentally by ſome Boys into a Stove, the Swal- 
lows, after thawing, began to fly about, but weakly, 
and for a very little Time, 

A farther Confirmation of this Account was given 
by Dr. Co/as, a Perſon very curious in ſuch Things, 
to the Royal Society ; ſpeaking of the Way of fiſhing 
in northern Parts, by breaking Holes, and drawing 
their Net under the Ice, he related that he ſaw ſix- 
teen Swallows ſo drawn out of the Lake of Samrot, 
and about thirty out of the King's great Pond in Ro- 
fneilen ; and that at Sblebitten, near a Houſe of the 
Earl of Dobna, he faw two Swallows come out of the 
Water, that could ſcarce ſtand, being very wet and 
weak, with their Wings hanging on the Ground.— 
He added, that he had often obſerved the Swallows 


to be weak for ſome Days after their firſt Appeats 
ance. 4 

Mr. Willoughby's Opinion is the moſt improbable 
of the two, unleſs he could plainly demonſtrate to 
me, the Way and Manner that long and diſtant 
Tranſmigration, from England, for Inſtance, into 
Egypt, is effected; why at certain Seaſons they ſhould 
prefer Egypt ro England, France, Spain, Italy, &c. 
and at another, England, France, Spain, Italy, &c. to 
Egypt; it for Warmth or Heat, Egypt in all Seaſons; 
is preferable to any of thoſe other Climates; if for the 
Temperature of the Air, why do they viſit, at the ſame 
Seaſon, the moſt northern and moſt ſouthern Countries; 
under the ſame Hemiſphere ? Or why don't they 2 
always in Taly or Spain, where at all Times and in all 
Seaſons, they could enjoy a more ſerene Sky, and a 
greater and more equal Temperature of Air, than in 
Egypt or Ethiopia, But perhaps they are natural In- 
habitants of thoſe Countries, or born Subjects of 
Preſter John, or of the Turk, and only take a Trip 
every Year here amongſt us, to ſee how far we im- 
prove in our Cuſtoms and Manners, which conſider- 
ing the ſmall Diſtance of Places, is a pretty Paſtime 
enough; only I would be glad to know their Way 
of travelling, if by Sea or Land? Though Lud de 
Beaufort, is pleaſed to tell us, that they fly in Troops, 
and ſteer their Courſe through huge unknown Re- 
gions, without the Compaſs, which they can eaſily do, 
being accommodated by the Structure of their Back 
for long Flights; but he ſhould alſo add, for our 
greater Satisfaction, that he has ſeen them upon their 
Journey, or received that curious Information from 
ſome of their fellow Travellers, elſe ſome Body would 
be apt to queſtion the Truth of his Account. 

Olaus's Sentiment, that thoſe Birds lurk in Holes, 
is more agreeable to Reaſon, and a Phenomenon very 
eaſily to be accounted for; fince it is Iikely enough 
that thoſe, like the Swallows, which ſeek after warm 
Climates, ſhould retire in the Winter's Seaſon under 
Ground, or into Holes, where at that Time the Air 
being more condenſed, is more temperate z we know 
likewiſe by Experience, that the Woodcoks and other 
Sort of Winter Birds, can be ſheltered in the ſame 
Holes, againſt the ſcorching Heat of the Summer Sea- 
ſon. But thoſe Circumſtances added by Etmulley and 
Dr. Colas, that the Swallows in particular, wrap them- 
ſelves in Ice, againſt the Rigour of the Winter, is, 
in my Opinion, as good an Expedient, as to throw 
one-ſelf into Water to avoid being wet by the Rain 
unleſs they would give for Reaſon, that by the Ice 
ſeizing all the Pores of the Body, their native Warmth 
is concentred within, which keeps them alive till the 
Return of a warmer Seaſon, | 

Mr. Duerham obſerves two Things remarkable in the 
Migration of Birds; the firſt, that thoſe untaught, 
unthinking Creatures, ſhould know the proper Times 
for their Paſſage, when to come and when to go; 
and alſo that ſome ſhould come when others go. 
He ſuppoſes that the Temperature of the Air, as to 
Heat and Cold ; and their natural Propenſity to breed 
their Young, are the great Incentives to thoſe Crea- 
tures to ſhift their Habitationz but why ſhould they 
at all ſhift their Habitation, and why is not ſome 


certain Place to be found in all the terraqueous Globe, 


affording them convenient Food, and Habication all 
the Year round? 

The ſecond, that they ſhould know what Way to 
ſteer their Courſe, and whither to go. What In- 
ſtinct is it that moves a poor fooliſh Bird, to venture 
over vaſt Tracts of Land and Sea? If it be ſaid that 
by their high Afcents up into the Ait, they can fee 
croſs the Seas; yet what ſhould teach or perſuade 
them that that Land is more proper for the Purpoſe 
than this? that Britain, for Inſtance, ſhould afford 


them better Accommodation, than Egypt? than the 


Canaries ? than Spain! or any other the intermediate 
Countries? Phyſico Theol. p. 349. | s 
Theſe are Mr. Derbam's Queries, upon the Paſſage 
of thoſe Birds into Egypt, for he is allo one of on 
who 
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who would have Egypt to be their Place of Refuge; 
which Doubts he could himſelf eaſily reſolve, if he 
would conſider, that there is nothing more extraordi- 
naty in thoſe Birds diſappearing and vaniſhing from 
our Sight at certain Times of the Year, than there 1s 
in ſome of our Inſects following the ſame Inſtinct, 
though not ſo much taken Notice of by us. That 
thoſe Animals being created like the reſt, and the juſt 
Symmetry of their Organs calculated for their Preſer- 
vation (no other Object being offered to them but 
that Preſervation for which alone they exiſt, and live) 
they in Conſequence are directed to all the Means 
which can contribute towards obtaining that End ; 
which Means are the Air they breathe, their Food, 
and their Security againſt the Injuries, and the Incle- 
mency of the Climates they are hatch'd in. That be- 
ing deny*d the ſame Art we have of temperating the 
Extremes of Heat, or Cold, Nature makes them ac- 
quainted with all the Places of their native Soil (un- 
known to us) which can ſupply that Want, where 
they retire at the Time appointed by her, and where 
ſhe provides them with Food neceſſary for their Sub- 
ſiſtence, till invited by the Return of a Seaſon more 
favourable to them, they appear again in their native 
Element the Air. This my Opinion is a great deal 
eaſier to be accounted for, than their long and tedious 
Flight into Egypt, or Atbiopia, or even the Moon, 
which ſome of our late overwiſe Naturaliſts have alſo 


appointed for a Place of Refuge, to theſe Animals 


improperly called Birds ef Paſſage. 


Ixs gers, are allo a Species of terreſtrial Animals, 


but ſmaller than thoſe heret fore mentioned, com- 
monly ſuppoſed to be exſanguinous, and diſtinguiſhed 
by certain Inciſures, Cuttings, or Indentings in their 
Bodies. 

They are divided by Mr. Ray into thoſe that 
change their Form, and thoſe that do not change 
their Form. | 

Inſetis which do not change their Form, are either 
with Feet, or without Feet, and of theſe ſome caſt 
their Skin, and others do not. 

Thoſe without Feet are either Land Inſe#s, or 
Aquatic-Land- Inſects, are either produced on the 
Land, or in the Bowels of Animals.—— Thoſe pro- 
duced on the Land, are either of the larger Size, as 
the Dew-worms, or of a ſmaller Sort, of which ſome 
are green, and others red with yellow Tails, called 
Guillt-tails. 

Thoſe found in the Bowels of Animals, particularly 
in the Inteſtines of Men, are the Lumbrici Teretes ; 
Lumbrici Lati, alſo called Taniæ; Culurbitini, which 
ſome believe to be only the Fragments of Taniæ; and 
Aſcarides, chiefly found in the Rectum. 

The Vermiculi Setiformes, of the Thickneſs of a 
Horſe-hair, and the Breves, and Craſſiores or Botts, 
are the two Sorts found in the Inteſtines of Beaſts, the 
latter being oftner diſcovered in Horſes than in any 
of the others, 

Aquatic Inſefts, without Feet, not changing their 
Form, are either of the greater, or of the leſſer Sort. 
— Of thoſe of the greateſt Sort, ſome are Tiretes, 
round and ſmooth, of which there are three Sorts, 
the medicinal Hirundines, or Leaches, the common 
black Horſe- Leaches, and the aſh-colour'd Sea- Leaches : 
Another Sort of the ſame Kind, only ſmaller and 
fatter, is found ſticking to Stones, in the Bottom of 
little Brooks: All theſe move by firſt fixing their 
Head to the Ground, and then drawing up their Tail 
towards it, Sc. | 

Thoſe of the Jeſſer Sort, are alſo either round, or 
flat: Of the round Sort, one is black with two ſmall 
Horns on itz Head, found ſticking to wet Stones in 
the watry Tops of Hills; and another red, about a 
Finger's length, with a Forceps at the Tail, found at 
the Bottom of Fiſh-ponds, and ſtagnant Waters. — 
The flat Sort, called Flukes, are very ſmall and thin, 
and found ſometimes in Water, and ſometimes in the 
Branches of the Porus Bilarius in Sheep. Theſe have a 


on fferent Way of moving or crawling, from the greater 
rt, 


Inſefs which do not change Form, and have Feet, 
are either with fix, eight, fourteen, or many Feet. 

Thoſe with but fix Feet, are either Terreſtrial or 
Aquatic. — Of the Terreſtrial there are two Sorts, a 
larger; and a ſmaller Sort, — Of the larger Sort are, 
the yellowiſh Inſet, found in rotten decaying Oaks; 
the black one, on the Ground, called by Mouffet Ver. 
mivorus, Worms-Devourer ;, the black one living un- 
der Ground with a Forceps at the Tail; a white Sort, 
with ſquare black Spots on its Back; the Farina- 
rium, bred in Meal, of a whitiſh Colour, 

Of the ſmaller Sort, ſome are found about the Bo- 
dies of Animals, as the Cymex, Bug, or Wall Louſe, 
of a ſtinking Smell; Ricinus, the Tick; Pediculus, 
the common Louſe ; Pulex, the Flea; Pediculus fe- 
rus, ſeu inguinalis, the Crab-Louſe ; and others are 
not found on the Bodies of Animals; as one found in 
Books, and rotten Wood, which reſembles a Louſe, 
both in Figure and Bigneſs, though a great deal nim- 
bler and ſwifter; another with a longer Body and a 
forcipal Tail; the Black Inſect, found often in the 
Flowers of Chelidonium ; a ſubterraneous Sort, a little 
whitiſh; and one that ſkips like a Graſhopper, but is 
much leſs. 
The Aquatic are the Pediculus marinus grandis, 
which adheres to Fiſhes; and the Squilla fluviatilis, 
with a pyramidal Tail, and two Hairs or Briſtles at 
the End. 

Inſets not changing Form, and with eight Feet, 
are either with a Tail, as the Scerpion, or without; 
as firſt, the Spider; of which ſome ſpin no Web, 
have but two Eyes, and very long Legs, as the Opilio 
or Shepherd : Others ſpin a Web, and of theſe they 
count three Sorts, 1. the Aranea Coluſtrenſis abdomine 
timido ſubrotundo, & Elato. 2. the Spider with the 
Thorax, or middle Part of its Body, as big as the 4b- 
domen. 3. The Spider with the long Abdomen, found 
among Reeds, Ruſhes, Graſs, &c. Secondly, the Rici- 
niocto pedes, which are ſome more flat and compreſſed; 
as the Rambling Ticks, that run over the Bodies of 
Animals, but do not faſten; and ſome more round 
and thick, which do adhere to the Skin. Thirdly, 
the Syrones, or Mites. 

There are three Sorts of Ajlli, or of Inſes, not 
changing Form, and with fourteen Feet; as the Sea- 
Aſellus, living among the Rocks, which is the longeſt 
and largeſt Sort; the Aſellus Lividus, which rolls it- 
ſelf up into a Ball, the common Mood. lice, Sows, or 
Cheſt-Bugs ; and the Aſellus Afininus, with a forked 
Tail, not rolling itſelf up. To which may be 
added the Aſellus Marinus, rolling itſelf up; the Aſel- 
lus Aquarum dulcium, with long Legs, and two Bri- 
ſtles on its Tail; Pulex Aquaticus, both in freſh and 
ſalt Water; and the Pediculus Aquaticus, which 
faſtens upon Fiſh. 

The Naturaliſts have obſerved two Kinds of Inſells, 
not changing Form with four and twenty Feet, the 
eight fore- Feet leſſer, and the ſixteen hinder ones lar- 
ger, and both with long Bodies; the larger Sort is of 
an obſcure Colour, which live among the Rocks by 
the Sea · ſide; and the leſſer of a Silver Colour found 
in Houſes. 

There is alſo a Kind with thirty Feet, of an oblong. 
Shape, Cheſnut Colour, and full flattiſn Body, uſually 
lying under Logs and Trunks of Trees; it is very agile 
and ſwift, 

Inſects, not changing Form with many Feet, called 
wonunredaz, are ſome on Land, and either roundiſh in 
Body, with all their Legs riſing out of the Middle of 
their Belly, as the Julus; or more flat and compreſ- 
ſed, with their Legs not riſing as before, from a 
Point in the Middle of their Body, but growing along 
on the Side, as the Scolopandra. | ; 

Swammerdam ſhews there is no real Transformation 
in InſeZs, ſuppoſed to undergo a Change in their 
Form, but only an Explication of the Parcs of the 
Animal, latent before in Miniature, like the Plant 
in the Seed, and an Increaſe of the Parts by proper 
Degrees. | | 


The firſt Species of Tranſmutation, or Ce is 
1nitan- 
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- eafieOus, 7, e. there is no ſenſible Reſt or Stop, 
— old and the new Form. The Inſets 
of this Order do not loſe their Motion at the Time 
they ſhift the Pellicula, at leaſt not to Appearance, — 
This is when the Yermiculus, leaving the former Shape 
of the Nympha, with which it appeared in the Egg, 
and ſubſiſted without Food, now begins to feed, has 
its Members or Parts viſibly increaſed, or ſtretched 
out, and takes the Form of a new Nympha, which is 
not without Motion; and from thence becomes a fly- 
ing Inſect. | 

There are twelve Sorts of theſe Inſes. 1. The Li. 
belle, or Porle, produced from an Inſect of fix Feet, 
which Muſſet takes for the Pulex Marinus, through 
whoſe cruſtaceous Skin the Libella breaks by a Fiſſure, 
which begins between the Eyes, and is continued to 
the Roots of the Wings, and is there joined to the la- 
teral Fiſſures. 2. The Cimices Sylveſtres, whoſe Cha- 
racteriſtick Marks (according to Willoughby) are, firſt, 
a long Proboſcis, not ſpiral, bur ſtrait ; ſecondly, their 
upper Wings to the Middle are thick and like Lea- 
ther; thence to the End thin, and Membranous ; 
tbirdly, there is the Figure of St. Andrew's Croſs on 
their Back. 3. The Locuſta. 4. The Gryllii Campe- 
tres. 5. The Gryllii Domeſtici, or Crickets. 6. The 
Mole-Cricket. 7. The Graſhopper. - 8. The Blatta. 

The Tipule Aquatice, which run very ſwiftly on 
the Surface of the Water, and have a Sting in their 
Mouth like the Cimices or Ticks. 10. The Scorpius 
Aquaticus, with a Sting alſo in its Mouth. 11. The 
Muſce Aquatice, called by Aldovrandus, Apes Amphi- 
biz. 12. The Emerobius, or Ephemera, or Diaria 
of Swammerdam, the Forficula, or Auricularia. 

The ſecond Species of Tranſmutation includes ſuch 
Inſefs as undergo a double Metamorphofis, or Change 
of Shape. 1. Into a Chryſalis, or ſomething analo- 
gous to it. 2, Into a flying Inſect. Theſe Kinds of 
Inſects a-while before they change, lie quite ſtill, with- 
out Feeding or changing Place; and in Reſpect of 
their Wings are, firſt, Vaginipennia, as Scarabæi, 
Beetles. Secondly, Avehulęa, whoſe Wings are open, 
and expanded ; and the Wings of theſe are either fa- 
rinaceous, as the Papiliones, &c. or Membranous, as 
the Apes, Muſcæ, &c. and theſe are either with two, 
or with four Wings. 

The Scarabæi may be divided; 1. With Reſpect 
to their Horns into the Naficornis, Bucerota, and Cer- 
vus Volans, or Taurus. 2. In Reſpect of their An- 
tennæ, which are of many Kinds; whereof the moſt 
eminent are thoſe called Capricorni. 3. With Re- 
gard to their Motion, as the Saltatrices Dancers. 4. 
With Regard to their Colour, as the Cantharides, Spa- 
niſh Flies. | 

To the Beetle Kind may alſo be referred the Cicin- 
dela, or , Glow-worm, the Staphylinus, the Proſcara- 
beus, or Oil Beetle, ſo called, from its emitting from 
its Joints a Kind of Oil, on its being preſſed or 
ſqucezed. The Anelytra, with farinaceaus, or mealy 
Wings, are called Papiliones, Butterflies z and theſe 
are either diurnal or nocturnal. | 

The Specific Diſtinction of the diurnal Butterflies, 
or Papiliones is, that they always ſettle with their 
Wings ere, are produced from an Angulous Aurelia, 
and have their Autennæ ſtudded j* of theſe there are 
above fifty Sorts obſerved in England. 

The Ne#urnal Butterflies, though very numerous, 
may nevertheleſs be divided into, . 

1. The Geometrigenæ, (thus called, from the Man- 
ner of its walking with its Back curled up like the 
Handle of a Cup) which come from an Eruce, and 
has eight or ten Feet, 2. Such as come from Eruce 

with fourteen Feet; of this Kind which is very nu- 
merous, there has been diſtinguiſhed the Phalena 
Faſciata, whoſe Wings are in Patches, or Area's of 
different Colours; Phalena Lineata, whoſe Wings are 
marked with one or more Points; and theſe, except 


all the others, are diſtinguiſhed into greater, leſſer, 


and of a middle Size between both. One of the 
larger Kind may be diſtinguiſhed alſo, by their inner 


ings; and a third by their long Tails, and narrow 
II : 


ſharp Wings; which by ſome are called Phalene 
Predatrices. 1 

The Anelytra with membranous Wings are Bees, 
Flies, Waſps, Bonbylii, Crabrones, &c. and to this 
Kind the Culex Vulgaris, of Gnat, according to 
1 is referred, as alſo the Formica, ot 

t. | 

Willeugbby refers alſo to this Kind, ſuch Water In- 
ſets as are covered with a Theca, Theſe are either, 
firſt, an immoveable Theca, or Cafe, which is fixed 
to the Stones; and this Caſe is either of a round Fi- 
gure, or one more compreſſed and flat. Secondly, A 


- moveable portable Theca, and theſe are commonly 


called Phryganea; and their Theca is either, 1. Strait, 
and that either compoſed of Straws, and little Feftucz, 
lying parallel one to another; of which there are two 
Kinds; a greater where the Feſtucæ are two Inches 
long; and a lefſer, which are very common, and are 
called Sram Worms; or elſe the Feſtucæ lie tranſverſly, 
and are ſhorter, having ſometimes Pieces of Shells, 
or Stones, intermixed with them; others whoſe Caſes 
are ſtrait alſo have no Feftuce, but always either Sand, 
or Gravel ; of theſe ſome have the Theca round, and 
are called Cod- Baits ; others are flat, and compreſſed. 
2. Crooked, or horned, which run tapering ; of theſe 
Mr. Ray reckons four Kinds; a greater and leſs black 
Sort, and a greater and leſs aſh-coloured oe. Theſe 
all produce Flies with large Wings like Butterflies. 
The third Species of Tranſmutation, is a ſimple 
Change from a Vermiculus to a flying Inſett; but with 
a ſenſible Reſt or Stop between one Form and the 
other. This Exchange is deſcribed by Swammerdam 
in the following Manner. 
© The Vermicle excluded from the Egg (ſays he) 
gets Nouriſhment by little and little from withour, 
and under that firſt Skin or Covering, has its Mem- 
bers increaſed by Degrees; not ſtripping it or put- 
ting it off, as other Vermiculi do, when they change 
into Nymphe, but aſſuming the Figure of a Nympha 
in it. For a Time it is quite motionleſs, *cill the 
ſuperfluous Moiſture is evaporated, and then, ina 
few Days recovers its Motion again, and caſting off 
© this Skin, which is, as it were, double, it becomes 
* a Fly'/— Of this Kind are our Fleſb-Flies, and all 
the Nymphe Vermiformes, the Veſpæ Ithneumones, &c. 
The modern Naturakſts agree with the modern 
Anatomiſts, that omnis ex Ovo, or every Thing comes 
from its Egg, and that Inſelts are propagated that 
Way as well as all the other Animals, contrary to the 
Opinion of the antient Naturaliſts, who thought them 
bred of Corruption. | 
The Doctrine of equivocal Generation, as well as 
the Chimerical Transformation of Caterpillars into 
the Butterfly, and other the like Metamorphoſes are 
ſufficiently refuted by Malpighi, Swammerdam and 
Redy; who have ſhewn that all the Members of the 
Butterfly were encloſed under the Skin or Nympha of 


the Caterpillar, as the Parts of a Plant are in the 


Seed. | F 
Inſects, take particular Care to depoſite their Eggs 
or Seed, in ſuch Places where they may have a ſufficient 
Incubation, and where the Young when hatched, 
may have the Benefit of proper Food, till they be- 
come able to ſhift for themſelves. —- Thoſe whoſe 
Food is in the Water, lay their Eggs in the Water 
thoſe to whom Fleſh is a proper Food, in the Fleſh z 
and thoſe to whom the Fruits or Leaves of Vegetables 
are Food, are accordingly depoſited, ſome in this 
Fruit, ſome in that Tree, and ſome in that Plant, and 
ſome in another, but conſtantly the ſame Kind in the 
ſame Tree, Sc. As for others that require a more 
conſtant and greater Degree of Warmth, they are 
provided by the Parent Animal, with ſome Place in 
or about the Body of other Animals; ſome in the 
Feathers of Birds, ſome in the Hair of Beaſts, ſome 
in the Scales of Fiſhes, ſome in the Noſe, ſome in the 
Fleſh, nay ſome in the Bowels, and in moſt Receſſes 
of Men and other Creatures — And as for others, 
to whom none of thoſe Methods are proper, they 
make them Neſts by Perforation in the Earth, in 
1 1 Wood, 
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Wood, in Combs, and the like; carrying in and 
ſealing up Proviſions that ſerve both for the Produc- 
tion of their Young, and for their Food when pro- 
duced, as the Formica or Ant, 

This Inſect, by its conſtant Care and aſſiduous La- 
bour, to provide for its Preſervation, and that of its 
Progeny, is, in my Opinion, more than ſufficient to 
convince the Carigſians of the Extravagancy of the 
Syſtem they have formed on the Auimal's Motions ; 
for what artificial Mechaniſm, let the Symetry of its 
Parts be ever ſo regular, could be directed by the 
Juſtneſs and Regularity of the Motions of its Springs, 


to diſtinguiſh the Seaſons of the Year, and to follow 


in that ſingle Circumſtance, all the Steps of the moſt 
careful and greateſt CEconomiſts, of the rational 
Kind, to erect Buildings in the moſt proper Situation, 
with different Apartments, ſome for the Winter, 
and ſome for the Summer Seaſons, with Granaries and 
Store-places for Proviſions of all Kinds? W hat could, 
but ſomething above the Apprehenſion of the moſt 
expert Mechanick, inform the Ant, of the proper 
Seaſons to fill up thoſe Granaries; and of the moſt 
fertile Fields where to go a maroding for that Pur- 
poſe ? What Piece of Mechaniſm could teach them 
when to ſally out, and when to keep within their Re- 
trenchments? how to foreſee a Storm, or a Shower 
of Rain, and to avoid it, as threatning their Life 
and entire Deſtruction ? Could a Cartefian attempt to 
convince me, at leaſt with ſome Appearance of Rea- 
ſon, that any Thing elſe, but a ſenſible Soul, ſuſcep- 
tible of Hunger, Cold, Fatigues and Pain, could 
direct the Aut in all thoſe Motions? could aſſign to 
every one of them its particular Employment? could 
ſend fome to fetch Water, others Pebbles, Gravel, 
Sand or Earth, for building their Habitation, and 
others to provide Food for the whole Common- wealth; 
thoſe to lend a helping Hand to ſome of them who 
are overburthened; and theſe, as Conſervators of 
Health, to carry out of the common Manſion, all 
the politick Members rendred uſeleſs by Death, or 
ſome other Accident? What Mafter-ſpring in their 
whole Mechaniſm, could direct them (when, by ſome 
unexpected Misfortune, their Edifices are demoliſhed, 
all their Stores ſcattered, and the whole Society diſ- 
perſed, or put to Flight) how to make a Difference 
between their Eggs, and their other Goods, and 
provide for the Security of them firſt? Are we our- 
ſelves more regular, in our ſenſitive Faculties, and 
more intent on our Preſervation, and on that of our 
Species? Not that I would inſinuate by this, that thoſe 
little Inſefts, have ſomething ſupernatural within 
them, which directs them in all theſe Motions ; but I 
really believe that they have a ſenſitive Faculty, which 
in us is always in Action and Watch on our Preſerva- 
tion, even while our Rationality ſleeps. 

It is obſerved, that there is a Kind of Gluten in 
Flies, Butter- fies, &c. by which the Female faſtens 
her Eggs to the bearing Buds of Trees, &c. ſo that 
the Rain cannot waſh them off ——Theſe Eggs will 
not be hurt by the greateſt Froſt, 

Audrey de le generation des vers dans Ie Corps de 
Phomme, takes Notice that the Antients were miſtaken 
in denying that Inſes did breathe, becauſe of their 
wanting Lungs; ſince modern Obſervations convince 
us, that Inſecis have a greater Number of Lungs than 
other Animals. 

The Antients thought, alſo, that Inſe#s had no 
Blood, becauſe many of them had no red Liquor 
like our Blood ; but it is not the Colour but the Uſe 
of the Liquor that is to be regarded, 

They believed alſo, that In/e#s had no Hearts; 
whereas our Microſcopes do now diſcover, that when 
Inſefts have ſeveral Lungs, they have alſo ſeveral 
Hearts; and in particular it is found that Silk-worms 
have a continued Chain of Hearts, from the Thorax 
almoſt to the very Extremity of the Tail, 

The SiLk-Worm is an Inſet, not more re- 
markable for the precious Matter it furniſhes for di- 
vers Stuffs, than for the many Forms it aſſumes, be- 
fore, and after its being invelloped in the rich Cod, 
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or Ball it weaves itſelf, From a ſmall Egg, about 
the Size of a Pin's Head, which is its firſt State, ir 
becomes a pretty big Worm or Maggot, of a whitiſh 
Colour, inclining to yellow. In this State it feeds 
on Mulberry-leaves, till being come to Maturity, it 
winds itſelf up into a ſilken Bag or Caſe, about the 
Size and Shape of a Pigeon's Egg; and becomes 
metamorphoſed into an Aurelia: In this State it remains 
without any Sign of Life or Motion; though it 
caſts a Life, by which it prepares itſelf for a new 
Life, and then dies, which Egg wants no other In- 
cubation, than the Warmth of the Summer-weather, 
or of ſome other gradual Heat. 

As ſoon as the S;/k-worm is arrived at the Size and 
Strength, neceſſary for beginning its Cod, he makes 
his Web; for thus they call that ſlight Tiflue, which 
is the Beginning and Ground of that admirable Work, 
——-This is his firſt Day's Employment. On the 
ſecond, he forms his Folliculus or Ball, and covers 
himſelf almoſt over with Silk. The third Day he is 
quite hid; and the following Days employs himſelf 
in thickening and ſtrengthening his Ball, always 
working from one ſingle End, which he never 
breaks by his own Fault, and which is ſo fine- and fo 
long, that thoſe who have examined it attentively, 
think they ſpeak within Compaſs, when they affirm 
that each Ball contains Silk enough to reach the Length 
of ſix Engliſh Miles, | 

In ten Days Time the Ball is in its Perfection; and 
is now to be taken down from the Branches of the 
Mulberry-tree, where the Worms have hung it. 
But this Point requires a deal of Attention ; for there 
are ſome Worms more lazy than others; and it is 
very dangerous waiting till they make themſelves a 
Paſſage, which uſually happens about the fifteenth 
Day of the Month. 

In 1710, Mr. Bon, a Frenchman, publiſhed a Diſ- 
ſertation on a Secret, found in France, of procuring 
and preparing Silk of the Webs of Spiders. 

Mr. Bon reduces the Silk-ſpiders to two Kinds, thoſe 
with long Legs, and thoſe with ſhort, which laſt 
are thoſe which furniſh the raw Silk. | 

The Author pretends that the Silk. ſpider makes a 
Silk every whit as beautiful, glofly, and ſtrong as 
the Silk-worm, that it ſpins it out of the Anus, a- 
round which are five Papillæ, or ſmall Nipples, and 
behind theſe two others; all muſculous, and furniſh- 
ed with Sphincters.— Theſe Nipples ſerve as fo 
many Wire-drawing Irons, to form and mould a 
viſcous Liquor, which when dried in the Air, after 
being drawn through them, makes the Silk. | 

Mr. Reaumur obſerves, that each of theſe Nipples 
conſiſt of a Number of leſſer, and inſenſible ones; 
which one may be convinced of, by prefling a Spi- 
der's Belly between the Fingers, to oblige the Li- 
quor to flow into the Nipples; for by this Means, 
applying the Finger againſt the Anus, ſeveral diſtinct 
Threads will be drawn out through the ſeveral Per- 
forations of the Nipples. —— The Threads are too fine 
to be told with any Certainty z but Mr. Reaumur 
N each larger Nipple may ſend forth ſix or 
even. 


Hence we ſee how the Spiders make their Threads 


bigger or ſmaller: For as before they begin to ſpin 


they always apply more or fewer of theſe ſix Nip- 
ples, againſt the Body whence the Web is began; or 
as they apply each more or leſs ſtrongly, ſo as more 
or fewer of the minuter Nipples come to take ; the 
Thread thus ſpun, will be a Compound of more, or 
fewer of the ſingle Threads.—Indeed as the Threads 
come from the Anus, all joined together, they ap- 
pear to be ſingle ; but Mr. Ban has diſtinguiſhed one 
of the ſingle ones to conſiſt of fifteen or twenty di- 
ſtint Threads. 

The Threads are of two Kinds; the firſt is weak, 
and only ſerves for that Kind of Web wherewith 
they catch Flies. The ſecond is much ſtronger, 
and ſerves to wrap up their Eggs in z which by this 
Means are ſheltered from the Cold, as well as from 


Inſects, which might otherwiſe gna and ſpoil them. 
2 —Thele 
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-——— Theſe Threads they wind very looſely round 
the . "reſembling the Balls, or Bags of Silk. 
worms, that have been prepared and looſened for the 


iſtaff. 
* Spider - bags are of a g Colour when 
new; but turn blackiſh when long expoſed to the 
Air: Indeed one might find other Spider bags of 
other Colours, and which afford a better Silk, but 
their Scarcity would render the Experiment difficult ; 
for which Reaſon we confine ourſelves (ſays M. Bon) 
to the Bags of the moſt common Spiders, which are 
the ſhort-legged Kind, —Theſe always find out ſome 
Place ſecure from the Wind and Rain, to make 
their Bags; as hollow Trees, the Corner of Win- 
dows, or Vaults, or under the Eaves of Houſes, 
By collecting a Quantity of theſe Bags, a new Silk 
is made, not inferior to the common Silk. It takes 
all Kinds of Dyes, and may be made into all Kinds 
of Stuffs. Mr. Bon had Stockings and Gloves made 
of it, which he preſented to the Academy; and others 
to the Royal Society. 
For the Manner of preparing the Bags to get the 
Silk, it is thus: After having gathered twelve or thir- 
teen Ounces of theſe Bags, Mr. Bon had them all 
beaten for ſome Time, with the Hand and a Stick, 
to get out all the Duſt; he then waſhed them in 
luke-warm Water, till they left the Water very clean; 
after this he laid them to ſteep in a large Veſſel, with 
Soap, and Saltpetre, and Gum. arabick.— The whole 
was left to boil over a gentle Fire for three Hours; 
the Bags were next waſhed in warm Water, to get 
out the Soap; and after all, laid to dry ſome Days to 
fit them for carding ; which was performed by the 
common Silk-Carders, but with Cards much finer 
than ordinary.—By this Means he had a Silk of a 
very particular Aſh-colour, which was eaſily Spun; 
and the Thread ſpun from it, both ſtronger and finer 
than that of common Silk; which ſhews that all Sorts 
of Works may be made of it: Nor is there any 
Reaſon to fear, but ir will ſtand any Trial of the 
Loom, after having paſſed that of the Stocking- 
weavers, | 
The only Difficulty now is in procuring a ſufficient 
Quantity of Spider-bags to make any conſiderable 
Work of it ; which Mr. Bon obſerves would be no 
Difficulty at all, had we but the Art of breeding 
them, as they do Silk-worms, For they multiply 
much more; every Spider ' laying 6 or 700 
whereas Silk-worms do not lay above 100; yet are 
theſe laſt ſo tender, &c. that one Half dye without 
making any Bags, or are hindered by ſome little Ac- 
cident, from making their Bags; whereas the Spiders 
hatch of themſelves, without any Care, in the 
Months of Auguſt and September, in fifteen or ſixteen 
Days after they are laid; the old Spiders that lay 
them, dying ſoon after. The young ones thus bred, 
live ten or twelve Months without eating, and con- 
tinue in their Bags without growing, till the hot 
Weather putting their viſcid Juices in Motion, forces 
them to come forth, ſpin, and run about to ſeek 
Food. Were therefore a Way found of breeding 
young Spiders in Rooms, they would, doubtleſs, fur- 
niſh a much greater Quantity of Bags than Silk-worms 
do; for of 4 or 800 young Spiders, which Mr. Bon 
kept, ſcarce one died in a Lear; whereas of 100 
Silk-worms, not forty lived to make their 0 | 
Mr. Bon having ordered all the ſhort-legged Spiders 
that could be found in the Months of Auguſt and 
September, to be brought to him, ſhut them up in 
Paper Coffins and Pots; covering the Pots with Pa- 
per, which he prick'd full of Pin- holes, as well as 
the Coffins, to give them Air.—He fed them with 
Flies, and found ſome Time afterward, the greateſt 
Part of them had made their Bags.—The ſame ex- 
cellent Perſon found that Spiders Bags, with Regard 
to their Weight, afford much more Silk, than thoſe of 
the Silk worms; as a Proof hereof, he obſerves that 
thirteen Ounces, yield near four Ounces of clear 
Silk, two Ounces whereof will make a Pair of Stock- 
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ings ; whereas Stockings of common Silk weigh ſeven 
or eight Ounces, | 

Nor is there any Venom in the Si, or even in the 
Spiders. as many have imagined. Mr. Box has been 
bit by them ſeveral Times, without any Manner of 
Harm; and as for the Silk, it is uſed with very good 
Succeſs, to ſtop bleeding and cure Wounds; the 
natural Gluten thereof acting as a Kind of Balſam. 
lt likewiſe yields by Diſtillation, ſeveral ſpecifick 
Medicines, particularly a great Quantity of Spirit, 
and volatile Salt, which being prepared iter the ſame 
Manner, as that drawn from the Bags of Silk-worms, 
in making the Gutte Anglicane, or Engliſh Drops, 
fo famous over all Europe; may ſerve to make Dro 
of greater Efficacy, which Mr. Bon calls Drops of 
Montpellier, to be uſed in Lethargick Afections. 

Mr. Reaumur being appointed by the Royal Aca- 
demy, to make a further Enquiry into this new Silt- 
Worm, has raiſed ſeveral Objections and Difficulties 
againſt itz which are found in the Memoirs of the 
Academy, for the Year 1710. The Sum of what 
he has urged, amounts to this —The natural Fierce- 
neſs of the Spider, renders them unfit to be bred, 
and kept _— 3 4 or 3000 of them being diſtri- 
buted into Cells, 30 in ſome, 100 or 200 in others 
the big ones kill and eat the leſs, ſo that in a ſhort 
Time, there were ſcarce left one or two in each Cell: 
And to this Inclination of mutually eating one an- 
other, Mr. Reaumur aſcribes the Scarcity of Spiders, 
conſidering the vaſt Number of Eggs they lay. 

But this is not all; he even affirms that the Spider's 
Bag is inferior to that of the Silk-worm, both in Luſtre 
and Strength; and that it produces leſs Matter to be 
manufactured. The Thread of the Spider-web, only 
bears a Weight of two Grains, without breaking ; that 
of the Bag bears thirty-ſix; the latter therefore, in all 
Probability, is eighteen Times thigker than the for- 
mer; yet it is weaker than that of, the Silt. worm, 
which bears,a Weight of two Drams and a Half. 
So that five Threads of the Spider's Bag, muſt be 
* together, to equal one Thread of the Silk-worm's 

g. 


Now it is impoſſible theſe ſhould be fo juſtly ap- 
plied over one another, as not to leave little vacant 
Places between them, whence the Light will not 
be reflected; and of Conſequence, a Thread thus 
compounded, muſt fall ſhort of the Luſtre of a ſolid 
Thread. Add to this, that the Spider's Thread can- 
not be wound off, as that of the Si/k-worm may, but 
muſt of Neceſſity be carded ; by which Means being 
torn in Pieces, its Evenneſs, which contributes much 


to its Luſtre, is deſtroyed, —In Effect, this Want of 


Luftre was taken Notice of by Mr. De la Hire, when 
the Stockings were preſented to the Academy. 

Again; Spiders furniſh much leſs Silk than the 
Worms : The largeſt Bags of theſe latter weigh four 
Grains; the ſmaller, three Grains; ſo that 2304 
Worms produce a Pound of Silk. The Spider's 
Bags do not weigh above one Grain; yet when clear- 
ed of their Duſt and Filth, loſe two Thirds of their 
Weight; the Work of twelve Spiders, therefore, 
only equal that of one Silł- worm; and a Pound of Silk 
will require, at leaſt 27648 Spiders. But as the Bags 
are wholly the Work of the Females, who ſpin them 
to depoſic their in, there muſt be kept 55296 
Spiders to yield a Pound of Silk, Yet this will only 
hold of the beſt Spiders; thoſe large ones ordinarily 
ſeen in Gardens, &c. ſcarce yielding a twelfth Part 
of the Silk of the others. 280 of theſe, he ſhews, 
would not do more than one Silł- worm; and 663552 
of them would ſcarce yield a Pound, 

Spiders, are ſo uſeful to the civil Society, that they 
not only procure Matters for our Raiment, but alſo 
contribute towards our Pleaſure and Diverſion z thoſe 
found in ſome Parts of Lacy, and by the Naturaliſts, 
called Tarantula's, from x 4 City of Tarentun, in 
Apulia, where they are chiefly found ; being better 
Dancing-Maſters, than ever France itſelf has produced, 

The TaxzanTVULA is about the Size of an * 

| : an 
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and has eight Feet, and as many Eyes; its Colour va- 
rious, but it is ſtill hairy: From its Mouth ariſes two 
Horns, or Trunks, made a little crooked, with Tips 
exceedingly ſharp, through which it conveys its Poi- 
ſon._— M. Geoffrey obſerves, that theſe Horns are in 
continual Motion, eſpecially when the Animal is ſeek- 
ing for Food; whence he conjectures they may be a 
Kind of moveable Noſtrils. 

The Tarantula is found in ſeveral other Places of 

Tialy, and even in the Iſle of Corfica z but thoſe of 
Apulia alone are dangerous; even theſe when re- 
moved thence, are ſaid to become Harmleſs; even in 
Apulia, none but thoſe found on the Plains are much 
to be feared ; the Air being hotter there than in the 
Mountains. — M. Geoffrey adds it as an Opinion of 
ſome, that the Tarantula is never venomous but in the 
coupling Seaſon ; and Baglivi, that it is never ſo but 
in the Heat of Summer, particularly in the Dog- 
Days, when becoming enraged it flies on all that paſs 
by. 
"The Bite occaſions a Pain, which at firſt appears 
much like that felt on the Stinging of a Bee, or an 
Ant: In a few Hours the Patient feels a Numbneſs, 
and the Part affected becomes marked with a little li- 
vid Circle, which ſoon after riſes into a very painful 
Tumor; a little longer, and he falls into a profound 
Sadneſs, breathes with much Difficulty, his Pulſe 
grows feeble, his Senſe fails, at length he loſes all 
Senſe and Motion, and dies unleſs relieved, — But 
theſe Symptoms come ſomewhat differently, accord- 
ing to the Nature of the Tarantula, and the Dilſpoſi- 
tion of the Patient. An Averſion for black and blue; 
and on the contrary, an Affection for white, red, and 
green, are other unaccountable Symptoms of this 
Diſeaſe. Ry 

All the Aſſiſtance Medicine has been able to diſ- 
cover by Reafonigg, conſiſts in ſome chyrurgical Ap- 
r on the Wound, in Cordials and Sudorificks; 


ut theſe are of little Efficacy: A Thing that avails 


infinitely more, is what Reaſon could never have 
thought of, Mufick. —As ſoon as the Patient has loſt 
his Senſe and Motion, a Muſician tries ſeveral Tunes, 
on an Inſtrument z which, conſidering *cis in 1taly, 
the Phyſician's Fees, nor the Apothecary's Bill, can- 
not be very exorbitant, and when he has hit on that, 
the Tune and Modulation whereof agree to the Pa- 
tient, he is immediately ſeen to make a feint Motion : 
His Fingers firſt begin to move in Cadence, then his 
Arms, then his Legs, by degrees his whole Body ; 
at length he riſes on his Feet, and begins to dance 
his Strength and Activity till increaſing. Some will 
continue to dance for fix Hours without Intermiſſion. 

After this the Patient is put to Bed; and when he 
is judged ſufficiently recruited from his firſt Dance, 
he is called to a ſecond Tune of the ſame. — For my 
Part I am apt to believe, that our crafty Ladies of 
Pleaſure, who would pretend to hide their Debau- 
chery, under a frivolous Pretext of an extream Paſ- 
ſion for that polite and gentle Exerciſe the Dance; 
and on that Account are ſeen at all the publick Feaſts, 
and Balls in the City, and afterwards go to recruit 
themſelves from their Fatigues, in the Arms of a 
young Spark, have been bit by the Tarantula, or 
ſomething elle as venemous. 

But we muſt not leave our Patient, who having 
continued this Exerciſe for ſeveral Days, ſix or ſeven 
at moſt; finds himſelf exceedingly fatigued, and un- 
able to dance any longer (contrary to our Dancing 
Ladies, who the more they dance, the more they de- 
ſire to dance) which is the Sign of his being cured ; 
for as long as the Poiſon acts on him, he would 
dance, if one pleaſed, without any Diſcontinuation, 
till he dies of the mere Loſs of Strength.— Perceiving 
himſelf weary, he begins to come to himſelf; and 
awakes as out of a profound Sleep, without any Re- 
membrance of what has paſſed in his Paroxyſm, not 
even of his Dance. —Sometimes thus recovering from 
his firſt Acceſs, he is quite curedz if he be not, he 
finds a melancholy Gloom hanging on him; he ſhuns 
the Sight of Men, and ſeeks Water; and if he be 
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not carefully look*d to, throws himſelf into ſome 
River. — If he do not die, the Fit returns at that 
Time twelvemonth, and he is driven to Dancing a. 


gain,—Some have had theſe Returns regularly for 


twenty or thirty Years,— Every Tarantatus, or Perſon 
bit by the Tarantula, has his particular and ſpecifick 
Tune, but in general, they are all very briſk, ſpright. 
ly Tunes, that work the Cure, 

We are indebted for this Account of the Taran. 
tula to M. Geoffrey, who, at his Return from Jah 
in 1702, gave it to the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris; and was pleaſed, likewiſe, to give us along 


with it a Theory of the Effects of the Tarantula“ 


Bite, whoſe poiſonous' Juice, M. Geoffrey conceives, 
may give the Nerves a Degree of Tenſion, greater 
than is natural to them, or than is proportionable to 
their Functions: And hence ariſes a Privation of 
Knowledge and Motion. —But at the ſame Time this 
Tenſion, equal to that of ſome Strings of an Inſtru. 
ment, puts the Nerves in uniſon to certain Tones, and 
obliges them to ſhake, after being agitated by the 
Undulations and Vibrations of the Air proper to thoſe 
Tones.—And hence this wonderful Cure by Muſick: 
The Nerves thus reſtored to their Motion, call back 
the Spirits thither, which before had abandoned them, 
— It may be added with ſome Probability, and on 
the ſame Principles, that the Patient's Averſion for 
ſome Colours ariſes hence, that the Tenſion of his 
Nerves, even out of the Paroxyſm, being ſtill diffe- 
rent from what it is in the natural State, the Vibra- 
tions thoſe Colours occaſion in the Fibres of the 
Brain, are contrary to their Diſpoſition, and occaſion 
a kind of Diſſonance, which is Pain. 

Dr. Mead is of Opinion, that the Malignity of 
the Poiſon of the Tarantula ſeems to conſiſt in its 
great Force and Energy, whereby it immediately raiſes 
an extraordinary Fermentation in the whole arterial 
Fluid; by which its Texture and Craſis is conſider- 
ably altered : The Conſequence of which Alteration, 
when the Ebullition is over, muſt neceſſarily be a 
Change in the Coheſion of its Parts, by which the 
Globules, which did before with equal Force preſs 
each other, have now a very different and irregular 
Niſus, or Action; ſo that ſome of them do ſo firmly 
cohere together, as to compoſe Moleculz, or ſmall 
Cluſters —— Upon this Account, as there is now a 
greater Number of Globules, contained in the ſame 
Space, than before; and the Impulſe of many of theſe, 
when united together, differing according to the Con- 
ditions of their Coheſion, as to Magnitude, Figure, &c, 
The Impetus with which this Fluid is drove towards 
the Parts, will not only be at ſome Strokes greater 
than ordinary, but the Preſſure upon the Blood-Veſ- 
ſels muſt be very unequa] and irregular z and this will 
be particularly felt in thoſe which are more eaſily di- 
ſtended, as thoſe of the Brain, Sc. 

Upon this the nervous Fluid muſt neceſſarily be put 
into various undulatory Motions, ſome of which will 
be like thoſe, which different Objects acting upon the 
Organs or Paſſions of the Mind do naturally excite in 
itz whereupon ſuch Actions muſt follow in the Body, 
as are uſually the Conſequences of the ſeveral Species 
of Sadneſs, Joy, Deſpair, or the like Determinations 
of Thought. This in ſome Degree is a Coagulation 
of the Blood, which will the more certainly happen, 
(when attended with uncommon Heat, as is the Caſe 
in thoſe Countries where theſe Creatures abound) 
produce ſuch Effects as theſe ; becauſe the Spirits ſe- 
parated from the Blood thus inflamed, and compound- 
ed of hard, fixed, and dry Particles, muſt unavoida- 
bly ſhare in this Alteration ; that is, whereas their 
Fluids conſiſt of two Parts, one more active and vo- 
latile, the other more viſcid and glutinous, which 13 
a Kind of Vehicle to the former; their active Parts 
will bear too great a Proportion to the viſcid; conſe- 
quently they muſt have more than ordinary Volatility 
and Force, and will therefore, upon the leaſt Occaſion 
imaginable, be irregularly determined to every Part. 
— Whereupon will follow Tremblings, Anger, or 
Fear upon a light Cauſe ; extreme Pleaſure at what 4 

trivial, 


* 


trivial, as particular Colours, or the like ; and on the 
other Hand Sadneſs at what is not agreeable to the 
Sight Effects of Muſick on Perſons touched with 
this Poiſon are brought in Confirmation of this 
inion. 
oor for my Part, I am rather of Opinion, that the 
animal Juices being obſtructed in their Circulation 
through the Nerves, by the Poiſon of the Tarantula, 
and that Poiſon in Proceſs of Time, reaching as far 
as the firſt Origination of the Nerves in the Brain, 
and thereby rendering not only the ſenſitive Faculty 
Janguid, but imbecillicating likewiſe by its Fumes and 
Vapours, the Imagination and Underſtanding, which 
all continue in that Lethargy 'till the Atmoſphere, 
wherewith the Body is environed, being agitated by 
the repeated Strokes of Inſtruments, communicate its 
Motion to the Nerves, by the Compreſſion thereof, 
the Circulation of the animal Juices being accelerated, 
in the repeated and violent Efforts, they are forced to 


make to conquer thoſe Obſtacles which obſtructed 


their Paſſage; they throw the whole Machine into 
thoſe Convulſions, which we miſtake for Dances, and 
which continue *till the whole Paſſage through the 
Nerves, from their Origination in the Brain to their 
Inſertion in the Extremities, be free from Obſtruc- 
tions. As to the Difference of Colours, it is rea- 
ſonable enough to ſuppoſe, that the more they are 
Deſgregative, the more they are capable to awake our 
Imagination from that Lethargy, the cold Fumes of 
the Poiſon it was wrapp'd in had occaſioned, 

Before we conclude this curious Digreſſion, it will 
not be improper to take Notice, en Paſſant, of the 
Cocnuintar Worm, which is an Inſect ingendered in 
a Prvit reſembling a Pear, the Shrub which bears it is 
five or ſix Foot high. A-top of the Fruit grows a 
red Flower, which, when mature, falls off the Fruit; 
and that Opening diſcovers a Cleft two or three 
Inches in Diameter, The Fruit then appears full of 
little red nſe#s, having Wings of a ſurpriſing Small- 
neſs, and which would continue and die, and rot there 
if not taken out, | 0 

The Indians therefore ſpreading a Cloth under the 
Tree, ſhake it with Poles, *till the In/eFs ate forced 
to quit their Lodging and fly about the Tree, which 
they cannot do long, but tumble down dead in the 
Cloth; where they are left *cill they be entirely dry: 
When the I1nſe flies it is red, when it is fallen, black, 
and when dry, white, though it afterwards changes 
Colour, 

The Moderns have proceeded much farther in the 
Knowledge of Inſefs than the Antients, as having the 
Advantages of the Micreſcope, which diſtinguiſhes 
their minute Parts, whereof they have publiſhed 
Draughts and Deſcriptions. 

Audry obſerves, that it is wrong to call Inſefs im- 
perfect Animals, ſince they want no Parts either ne- 
ceſſary or convenient for their Uſe, and to render 
them compleat in their Kind. 13 

Nay, ſome of the Inſecis are rather more perfect than 
the greateſt Part of the other Auimals, as it plainly ap- 
pears by what I have already obſerved of the Ants, 
and by what I am agoing to ſay of the Government 
of the Bees, who, in their perfe& Union, the Beauty 
and juſt CEconomy of their Government, their Re- 
ſpect for their Prince, and the Subordination ſubſiſt- 
ing among them, ſeem to rival the beſt eſtabliſhed 
Commonwealth. Perfect Strangers to all private 


_ Views or Intereſt, they all ſtudy nothing elſe but the 


publick Good, and the Welfare of the whole Society ; 
Pride, Ambition, Avarice, Indolence and Idleneſs, 
are entirely baniſhed from among them. They all 
work in common, and all in common reap the Fruits 
of their Induſtry and daily Labour, which they di- 
vide among them, ſome keeping within the Precinct 
of their Walls or Hives, to lay up the Stores, which 
the others deſigned for the Queſt, bring to the com- 
mon Stock. Theſe lay down the Foundations of 
new Manſions, and thoſe adorn them when built with 
that precious and rich Furniture, which the Maroders, 
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who take the Fields have gathered from the Purple of 


the Violets, the Scarlet of Roſes, and other inimitable 
and beautiful Shades, which the inimitable Artiſt, 
Nature, has painted on the Flowers, wherewith out 
Fields are enamelled during the moſt favourable Sea- 
ſons of the Year, — Some are placed at the Gates of 
the Metropolis, or as advanced Guards, to give the 
Alarm at the Approaches of their common Enemy, 
the Waſp, and hinder him from inſulting their Walls; 
or, as Aſtronomers, to obſerve the Changes of the 
Heavens, and foretel the Approaches of Rain and 
Tempeſts, or to eaſe thoſe who return Home over- 
bu:thened with their Booty; who all ſet out in the 
Morning on their different Occupations, leaving the 
Care of the Hive to thoſe who are paſt Labour, and 
refurn as well to have the Pleaſure to take a Meal in 
Common, as to reſt themſelves from their Fatigues; to 
which they are called by thoſe left within, ſounding 
the Retreat, at which they all retire within their 
Walls, with ſuch unanimous ' Conſent, and quick 
Obedience, that it is impoſſible to find, after the 
Time fixed for that Retreat, any Strollers upon the 
Road. At Night they are all wrapp'd up in ſo 
R a Sleep, that there is not the leaſt Noiſe, or 
iſturbance heard in their little Garriſons. 

They ſeldom venture far from their Hives in rainy 
Weather, or when conſcious of the Approaches of a 
Tempeſt; at which Time they build Bridges, or 
make Uſe of ſome Pebbles, as of ſmall Veſſels, on 
which they venture themſelves, to provide Water for 
the whole Republic. There are neither Temples 
nor Altars erected to Venus by the Bees, and the Cult 
of that luxurious Deity is entirely baniſhed from 
among them, as contrary to the good Order of their 
Government, which admits of no Pleaſure which 
could enervate their Strength, and introduce among 
them Luxury and Indolence. — Therefore their 
Progeny is propagated from the Quinteſſence they ga- 
ther from the ſweeteſt Flowers, not by Copulation or 
mutual Embraces. They are poſleſſed of no other 
Love than the innate one, they have for the Flowers 
which ſupply them with what's neceſſary, to perfect 
that Ambroſy and Nectar, which is the ſole Object of 
their Ambition and Glory, and for which they ſpare 
not Trouble nor Labour, often expiring under their 
Burden, 

Though the Life of the Bee is but of a ſhort Dura. 
tion, and ſeldom exceeding ſeven Years, they never- 
theleſs have very numerous Families, and have the 
Pleaſure to have been bleſſed before they die with a 
long Poſterity, which they have the Satisfaction to 
leave behind them in a flouriſhing Condition, ſeldom 
departing before they have ſeen ſeveral Generations. 

No Nation has ever been, or will ever be more du- 
tiful to a Sovereign than the Bees are to theirs ; for 
they have really a King, who is abſolute Maſter, nor 
of their Deſtiny only, but alſo of all their Faculties, 
whom they obey, without the leaſt Reluctancy, in all 
he is pleaſed to command them, He & the 
Guardian of their Work; they admire none but him, 
and all tremble at his ſingle Aſpe&t.—— They are all 
his Guards de Corps; and often carry him upon their 
Shoulders, ſeldom being ambitious of any other Glory, 
but that of loſing their Lives in his Sight, and in his 
Defence; for the Bees do not live always in the ſame 
profound Peace, as there are ſeveral Nations of them, 
each governed by his own King; there often ariſe Diſ- 
putes, Jarrs, and Differences between them, which 
{ometimes are not to be otherwiſe terminated but up- 
on the Field of Battle, and then the King, who never 
intruſts a General with the Command of his Army, 
but always heads them in Perſon, has the Satisfaction ro 
ſee his Soldiers endeavour to outvie each other in Cou- 
rage, Valour, and Intrepidity; for as ſoon as the 
Onſet is given, they all gather round him, as if they 
would make him a Rampart of their Bodies, and fight 
with that Diſcipline and Order, which would be ad- 
mired among Men z the Conqueror keeping the Field 
of Battle, after he has defeated his Enemy, in Sign of 
his Victory, and both Parties taking Care of their 
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Dead, Wounded, c. Such good Order, ſuch 
juſt Economy among the Bees, as well as among the 
Ants, which the Naturaliſts admire the moſt, becauſe 
far above their Apprehenſion, is ſufficient to refute 
the Sentiment of thoſe, who ſuppoſe Inſefts to be 
imperfect Animals, and who are leſs excuſable, than 


ſuch as believe; 


Eſſe apibus partem divine mentis, & hauſtus 
AE thereos | Virg. Georg. 


St. Auguſtine relates, that a great many ſcrupulous 
Perſons in his Time, extended that Prohibition of the 
Law, thou (alt not kill, to all Animals; they ground- 
ed their Opinion on ſome Paſſages of Scripture, 
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wherein Gop ſpeaks of Animals as if they had ſome 
Principle of Reaſon z declaring that he will require 
the Blood of Men at the Hands of Beaſts, Gen. ix. 
adding in the ſame Place, that he makes a Covenant 
not only with Man, but with every living Creature, 
Tho', in my Sentiment, thoſe Perſons who were 
pleaſed to quote the Genefis to authoriſe their Scruple, 
could have found in Deuteronomy a great Number of 
Paſſages capable to eaſe their Conſcience on that 
Point, ſince there, as well as in Leviticus, God, far 
from forbidding the killing of Animals, orders, on 
the contrary, they ſhould be killed for Sacrifices, and 
for common Food; but thoſe over-ſcrupulous Perſons, 
had perhaps never read farther than Genefis. 


ANTEDILUFYIANS: 


NTEDILUVIANS are thoſe Generations 
from Adam to Noah's Flood; and Seth, Enoch, 
Sc. were the Antediluvian Patriarchs. 

We know nothing of the Antediluvians but what 
we learn from the Geneſis, where Moſes ſeems to en- 
ter into very great Particulars, as to the Formation of 
the World, the Creation of Man, Beaſts, &c. and to 
give us an exact Chronology of Adam's Poſterity down 
to Noah, and his Poſterity ; whom he brings into 
the Ark, and where ends the Antediluvian Age; tho? 
the firſt grand Epocha of our Chronologiſts, which 
they call the Age of the Law of Nature, iscontinued to 
Moſes, with whom the Age of the Fewiſh Law begins, 
and is continued to Chriſt's Birth, excluſively, where 
the Chriſtian Epocha, or the Age of Grace begins. 

The firſt Age according to the Fews conſiſted of 
2447 Years; according to Scaliger of 24523 and ac- 
cording to Uher, of 2513. The ſecond Age ac- 
cording to the Fews conſiſted of 1312 Tears; ac- 
cording to Scaliger, of 1508; and according to 
Uſer of 1491 of the third Age there have been 
elapſed 1740, tho? this too is controverted by Chro- 
nologers. 

Patavius will have our Saviour to have been born 
four Years before the vulgar Epocha; on which foot- 
ing the current Year ſhould be 17453 according to 
Capella 1746; according to Baronius and Scaliger 
1743. 

The Romans called the Antediluvian Ape, the ob- 
ſcure and uncertain Age, and they were not much 
miſtaken ; for what they knew of it, they muſt have 
learned as we do, from the Books of Moſes, who 
leave us a great many Doubts, eſpecially as to the 
Age of the antient Patriarchs, which has been the 
Occaſion of very conſiderable Miſtakes in the Chro- 
nology, among all People and Nations. 

Moſes, *tis true, could know nothing of it himſelf, 
but by Revelation or Tradition; if by Revelation, his 
Relations ſhould be more perfect, ſince the ſupreme 
Wiſdom mutt have dictated them, unleſs we'll chuſe 
to ſay, that the great Revolutions which have happened 
ſince among the Fews, and their frequent Captivities, 
are the Reaſon why thoſe Relations have not been tranſ- 
mitted to us ſo perfect, as they were written at firſt 
beſides thoſe Errors or Miſtakes may proceed from 
the different Copies of the Original, or from the Co- 
pies of thoſe Copies, after the Original was loſt; or 
at leaſt from the Tranſlations made of it into ſeve- 
ral Languages, different from the Hebrew, which had 
ſuffered many Changes and Variations among the dif- 
ferent Nations where the eus were carried Captives. 
If by Tradition, he muſt have learned what he knew 
of the Antedeluvians, from his Parents in Egypt, who 
themſelves might have forgotten, amidſt the vexatious 
Oppreſſions of the Egyptians, many Particulars very 
eſſential to that Hiſtory, or intermixed with the Fa- 
bles and Romances of thoſe ſuperſtitious People, 
fince Moſes himſelf is not pleaſed to tell us, in ſpeak- 


ing of Noah, that that Preſerver of the human Race, 
had ſaved the Records of thoſe Times from the ge- 
neral Inundation; neither can we reaſonably ſuppoſe, 
that there were any other Records, in thoſe Days, 
but a meer Tradition from Father to Son. 

Thoſe who have the Impiety to ſuſpect the Truth 
of ſome of Moſes's Books, particularly the Genefs, 
Part whereof, if not the Whole, they conſider as a 
Romance, reject that Diſtinction between Antedilu- 
vians and Poſtdiluvians as chymerical, and deny ab- 
ſolutely the Reality of that general Flood or Inunda- 
tion mentioned by Moſes ; pretending that it is an 
Injury offered to the divine Juſtice to believe, that 
to puniſh the Iniquity of a Handful of People, who 
had provoked his Wrath, he could have determined 
himſelf, to deface one of the moſt perfect Pieces of 
his divine Workmanſhip, which he had but ſo lately 
form'd of nothing, while he had in his Power, Thun- 
der, Sword, Fire, Plague, Famine, and many other 
ways to puniſh the Guilty, without throwing Nature 
into the ſtrongeſt Convulſions, and threatning the 
whole Globe with its entire Diſſolution, or making 
it return into its former Chaos. That according 
to Moſes himſelf, thoſe ſuppoſed Waters increaſed 
but by Degrees, and conſequently thoſe, who while 
Noah was building the Ark, neglected his ſalutary 
Admonitions, and laught at his ſuppoſed needleſs 
Care, ſeeing the Beginning of the Accompliſhment 
of this Prophecy, had Time to repent, and by their 
Repentance appeaſe an irritated God (who has never 
been inflexible) and thereby ſtop the Progreſs of an 
Inundation. That ſuch Repentance was not im- 
poſſible, ſince Orthodoxy teaches at all Times, and 
in all Ages, that the Almighty himſelf, never refuſes 
to aſſiſt powerfully therein. 

But however, if it was ever ſo true, that thoſe 
Criminals had filled up the Meaſure of their Iniqui- 
ties, that they were grown blind and obdurate, ſo 
as to be abandoned to their reprobate Senſe, what 
had the reſt of the Creatures done, to be involved 
in the fame Calamity ? Could they have offended 
when they did not know how to offend ? Were they 
leſs innocent than thoſe ſuppoſed to be ſaved in the 
Ark with Noah and his Family? If the Earth was 
to be purged of the Iniquities of its Inhabitants, 
why was not that Purgation confined to that ſmall 
Corner of it which was then inhabited? What had Eu- 
rope, Africa, and the remoteſt Part of America to 
do with what was tranſacted in a very little Spot of 
Ground in Aa? Were then thoſe Sins complaine' 
of ſo contagious as to have infected both Hemi- 
ſpheres; or rather is not the Ridicule of aſſerting. 
that Inundation univerſal, a ſufficient Reaſon to 
ſuſpect the Truth of it, in every Circumſtance ? 
And to make one believe that pretended fatal Epochs 
chimerical ? Or that there has been no general Flood 
ever ſince the Separation of the Waters at the Be- 


inning ? 
e „ Thus 
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Thus ſpeak thoſe Autediluvians againſt the Ante- 
diluwvian Opinion. TT SITS 
They would ſeem inclinable enough to admit of 
a partial Deluge or Flood, that is to ſay, that the 
firſt Inhabitants of the Earth being placed at the 
Confluent of two great Rivers, the Eupbrates and 
Tigris, thoſe Rivers may have overflowed their Banks 
all on a ſudden, and ſurpriſed the neighbouring Inha- 
bitants, not yet accuſtomed to thoſe Sorts of Viſits, and 
drowned Part of themz and if really deſigned as 
a Puniſhment, thoſe who were the more guilty z that 
ſome of the Animals, particularly the heavieſt and 
the moſt ſlothful, and conſequently not ſo appre- 
henſive of the Danger, or ſo ready to take to flight 
to avoid it, might have been involved in the ſame 
Calamity, as well as ſome of the Volatils, which 
being deprived of Food, by the Earth being over- 
flowed, might have periſhed of Hunger, 1 
ly thoſe who by the too great Weakneſs of their 
Wings to ſupport their Bodies, were not proper for 
a long Tract; as for the others who had thoſe Ad- 
vantages above the reſt, no doubt but they took care 
of their own Preſervation, by flying to thoſe Parts of 
the Earth, which their natural Inſtin&t could ſhew 
them free from the Inundation. That Noah, repreſented 
as a juſt Man, might have been inſpired to precaution 
himſelf againſt the imminent Danger, and built the 
Ark for that purpoſe ; but that they cannot imagine 
he was ſo long in building it; becauſe we are not 
certain yet, what was the Year of thoſe Times, if 
it conſiſted of twelve Months like oursz if thoſe 
Months were of thirty or thirty-one Days ; thoſe 
Days of four and twenty-hours, thoſe Hours of ſixty 
Minutes, Cc. or if thoſe Years mentioned by Moſes 
were not rather our Months, or our Weeks, Cel- 
ſus, long ago, had the criminal Preſumption to laugh 
even at the Dimenſions of the Ark, as given by Moſes, 
of 300 Cubits in length, 30 in breadth, and 3o in 
height, which compared with the great Number of 
Things it was to contain ſeem*d to him too ſcanty 
and therefore he calls Noah's Ark an abſurd Ark, 
xiCulov axrnoxdlo——Origen and St. Auguſtin attempting 
to juſtity Moſes's Dimenſions, pretend that by the 
Cubits here ſpoken of, are to be underſtood the 
Egyptian geometrical Cubits, each of thoſe Cubits 
being equal, according to them, to ſix vulgar Cubits 
or nine Foot. To this an Antediluvian anſwers, 
that there was not ſuch a Thing as a geometrical Cu- 
bit, either among Egyptians or Jews. Others ac- 
count for it by aſſerting, the Stature of Mankind in 
the firſt Ages to have been much greater than in 
our Days; and conſequently the Cubit, which is taken 
from a Part of the human Body, proportionably 
larger. Then, ſay they, the other Animals muſt 
have been larger in proportion, and conſequently the 
ſame Difficulcy till remains, fince it is no mat: 
ter how long was that Cubit, if the natural Dimen- 
ſions of the Animals, which were to occupy its Va- 
cancy, were proportioned to it.——They alſo turn 
into Ridicule, a Difference made by ſome between 
the facred and civil Cubir, ſince they pretend, that 
there was no ſacred Cubit before the Erection of the 
Tabernacle. | | 
The geometrical Demonſtrations of Burco and 
Kircher, (though admitting the' Cubit to be but a 
Foot and a half) prove far better the Ark to have 
been ſufficient for all the Animals ſuppoſed to be 
lodged therein, | | 

Snellius computes the Ark to have been half an 
Acre in Area; and Dr. Arbutbnot, to have been 
81060 Tons. Father L' Amy pretends, that it was 
110 Foot longer than the Church of our Lady at Pa- 
Tis, and 64 Foot narrower. 

The Ark is divided by Moſes into three Stories, 
each ten Cubits, or fifteen Foot high; to which Jo- 
ſepbus, Philo, and other Commentators add a fourth, 
which they place under the reſt, as the Hold of the 

Veſſel to contain the Ballaſt, and receive the Filth 
and Fzces of ſo many Animals. EN” 

Drexelius divides thoſe Stories into three hundred 

I 


Apartments ; Father Fournier into three hundred and 
thirty-threez and the anonimous Author of the Que- 
ſtions on Gene/is into four hundred. —Pelletier only 
into ſeventy-two, viz, 36 for the Birds, and as ma- 
ny for the Beaſts ; his Reaſon is, that if we ſuppoſe 
a greater Number as 333, or 400, each of the eight 
Perſons in the Ark muſt have had 37, 41, or 50 
Stalls to attend and cleanſe daily, which he thinks 
impoſſible; tho? this Difficulty, or rather ſuppoſed 
Inconveniency, appears to me hut a very frivolous 
one, ſince it was not at all impoſſible, to have con- 
trived ſome way whereby Part of that Filth could 
have been carried off by Water, without any further 
Trouble to Noah and his Family; eſpecially as to 
the feathered Kind, the greateſt Part whereof, are 
naturally inclined to avoid fouling their Neſt. | 

All theſe Difficulties are ſtarted by thoſe who fa- 
vour Moſes's Relations of the Animals brought into 
the Ark by Noah, and who ſuppoſe them incredible, 
if they were not to render the Ark fit for the Re- 
ception of ſo large a Family, or by making the 
Ark of a greater Extent than that deſcribed by Mo- 
ſes, or by reducing the Number of Animals con- 
rained therein, As for Noah taking a Couple of 
each Kind of Animals along with him in the Ark; 
it might be attributed rather to his Care for the Pre- 
ſervation and Subſiſtance of his Family, than to any 
Deſign in him, to preſerve the different Species of 
Animals; that not knowing perhaps, the Earth to 
be of a farther Extent than that he was acquainted 
with: He thought that without ſuch Precaution, if 
the Waters were to continue long upon the Face of 
the Earth, or if they were ever to retire into their 
former Bed, he and his Family muſt have periſhed 
for Want, had he not taken with him the Male and 
the Female, to propagate each Species of Animals, 
ſufficiently for its Uſe ; that what would be left of 
thole Animals, if ever the Waters were to retire, 
would ſuffice, perhaps to replace thoſe loſt in the Iũ- 
undation. 

If theſe Suppoſitions be falſe, they are not, how- 
ever, void of Senſe and Reaſon; for in Fact, we 
want all the Aſſiſtance of an explicite Faith, to be- 
lieve that there has been a general Inundation, at leaſt 
ſuch as is mentioned by Maſes, and ſupported by the 
Authority of both. the Fewiſh and Chriſtian Religion. 
It has been always the Cuſtom of Hiſtorians to ex- 
aggerate ſome extraordinary Events, which acquire a 
new Gloſs through every Hand they paſs, before 
they are tranſmitted to us. That Inundation having 
been the firſt of the Kind, when related to Msſes, 
with all the Exaggerations of the Relators, might 
have appeared as a Prodigy to him, who had never 
heard of any thing like it before; and Maſes him- 
ſelf, who was glad of all the Opporcunities he could 
make Uſe of, to keep the ſtiff-necked People under 
his Conduct, in Awe, or by the Hope of ſome Re- 
wards, or through Fear of ſome ſevere Puniſhment, 
might have exaggerated that Hiſtory himſelf, with no 
other Deſign than to intimidate the Jets by the Ap- 
prehenſion of being treated with the ſame Severity, 
in Caſe they were to rebel againſt 3 thoſe he 
appointed his Vice-gerents among them. For which 
Moſes could not have been blamed, fince thoſe Things 
which we called Pious Frauds, have always proved 
of ſome Utility in all Religions, and under all Sorts 
of Government, though of 6-6 not the Preſump- 
tion to ſay that Moſes's Relation of the, Flood, is of 
that Kynd. $48 un 

Men of any Religion, at all Times and in all 
Ages, have always repreſented thoſe Phenomena, and 
extraordinary Events, as a Scourge in the Hands of 
the Almighty, to puniſh the Sins of Mankind; o 
that if the Sea was to overflow or break its Digues in 
Holland, and drown the whole Country, as ſuch a 
Thing might very well happen without a Miracle, 
our olle y. two or three hundred Years hence, 
could eaſily be perſuaded, that ſuch an Accident hap- 
pened to puniſh the Sins of the Dusch; or believe, 
perhaps, that all Holland had been overflowed, when 

the 
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the Inundat ion had been confined to one Province, or 
perhaps to Part of it. 

Beſides, where could ſuch a Quantity of Water 
have been found, to overflow the whole Earth to ſuch 
a Heighth, ſo as to riſe fifteen Cubits above the Top 
of the higheſt Mountains; ſince according to Dr. 
Burnet's Computation, in his Telluris Theoria Sacra, 
the Sacred Theory of the Earth, no leſs than eight 
Oceans were required to produce ſuch Phenomena. 
Therefore, ſuppoſing the Sea quite drained dry, and 
all the Clouds of the Atmoſphere reſolved into Rain, 
there ſhould have been wanted much the greateſt 
Part of the Water for a Deluge. 

To get clear of this Embarras, many of our beſt 
Naturaliſts, as Burnet himſelf, Steno, Woodward, 
Sheuchzer, &c, adopt Des Cartes's Syſtem of the 
Formation of the Earth. That Philoſopher conſi- 
ders the primitive World, as having been round and 
equal, without Mountains, or Vales; and accounts 
for its Formation on mechanical Principles, by ſup- 
poſing it, at firſt, in the Condition of a thick turbid 
Fluid, replete with diverſe heterogeneous Matters, 
which ſubſiding by flow Degrees, formed themſelves 
into different concentrick Strata, or Beds by the 
Laws of Gravity : And thus at length left a dry ſolid 
Earth. 

Dr. Burnet improves on this Theory : He ſuppoſes 
the primitive Earth to have been no more than an 
orbicular Cruſt, inveſting the Face of the Abyſs or 
Deep, which grew chinky, clave, burſt, and fell 
down into the Water, and ſo drowned its Inhabi 
tants. | 
The ſame Theoriſt adds, that by this Cataſtrophe, 
the Globe of the Earth was not only ſhook, and 
broke in a thouſand Places, but the Violence of the 
Shock it then underwent, ſhifted its Situation; ſo 
that the Earth, which before was placed under the 
Zodiack, became thenceforth oblique to the ſame 3 
whence aroſe the Difference of Seaſons, which the 
Antediluvian Earth was not expoſed to. 

But I cannot ſee how this pretty and diverting Sy- 
ſtem of the Earth, can be conſiſtent with Maſes's 
Relation of the Deluge, who mentions Mountains 
as the Standard of the Height of the Waters; had 
it not been more agreeable to Reaſon, and to the 
Syſtem the beſt Co/mographers have formed ſince of 
the Earth, to have denied quire, the Truth of an 
univerſal Deluge or Flood; then for to aſſert it, deny 
Part of Meſes's Hiſtory, and to have Recourſe be- 
ſides, to that ridiculous Suppoſition of Dr. Burnet, 
that the Earth was no more than an orbicular Cruſt, 
inveſting the Abyſs ? For how can this alſo conſiſt 
with this, that the Earth was founded on its own 
Stability ? And for what Deſign ſhould the Creator have 
made the Earth of ſo brittle a Conſiſtence, and eſta- 
bliſhed it on ſo tottering and dangerous a Founda- 
tion? Was it done on purpoſe to drown its firſt In- 
habitants with more Facility, and take Occaſion from 
thence to form a new Earth? Or is that ſame Cruſt 
thus ſunk into the Deep, the Earth we inhabit at pre- 
ſent? i. e. that Cruſt, burſting and breaking into 
Pieces, thoſe Pieces by their Fall, acquired new and 
different Poſitions, and formed our Plains, Mountains, 
alleys, &c. but how could that Fall make the Earth 
change Place, and produce that Variety and Diffe- 
rence in the Seafons, which the Antediluvians had 
not been ſenſible of? Was that Aby/s, into which it 
fell, rugged, uneven, or obliquely ſituated ? How 
could that be, ſince that Cruſt inveſting the Aby/s, 
muſt have been parallel to it, and conſequently both 
in the ſame Poſition; but if on the contrary, the 
Earth by its Shocks, ſhifred its Situation, there muſt 
have been a Vacuum to receive it; but why was not 
that Vacuum mentioned by Moſes, who, when ſpeak- 
ing of the Creation, mentions only the Terraqueous 
Globe? Perhaps the Earth then changed its Poſition 
with the Waters; and then it muſt have been con- 
trary to the Laws preſcribed by the Creator, 

Other Authors ſuppoſing a ſufficient Fund of Wa- 
ter in the Abyſs or Sea, are only concerned for an 

2 


Expedient to bring it forth : Accordingly, ſome have 
Recourſe to a Shifting of the Earth's Centre, which 
drawing after it the Water out of its Channel, over- 
whelmed the ſeveral Parts of the Earth ſucceſſively. 

For the Elucidation of this difficult Point, Mr, 
Whiſton, in his New Theory of the Earth, has an 
Hypotheſis entirely new. He ſhews, from ſeveral 
remarkable Co-incidents, that a Comet deſcending 
in the Plan of the Ecliptick, towards its Peribelion, 
paſſed juſt before the Earth, on the firſt Day of the 
Deluge ; the Conſequences whereof would be, firſt, 
that this Comet, when it came below the Moon, 
would raiſe a prodigious, vaſt, and ſtrong Tide, both 
in the ſmall Seas, which according this Hypotheſis, 
were in the Antediluvien Earth, (for he allows no 
great Ocean there as in ours) and alſo in the Abyſs, 
which was under the upper Cruſt of the Earth, (for 
this is alſo a cruſty Philoſopher) this Tide would riſe, 
and increaſe all the Time of the Approach of the 
Comet towards the Earth; and would be at its greateſt 
Height, when the Comet was at its leaſt Diſtance from 
itz by the Force of which Tide, and alſo by the 
Attraction of the Comet, he judges that the Abyſs 
muſt put on an eliptick Figure, whoſe Surface being 
confiderably larger than the former Spherical one; 
the outward Cruſt of the Earth, incumbent on the 
Abyſs, muſt accommodate itſelf to that Figure, which 
it could not do while it held ſolid and conjoined toge- 
ther. He concludes therefore that it muſt of Neceſ- 
ſity be extended, and at laſt broke by the Violence of 
the ſaid Tides and Attraction; out of which the 
included Water iſſuing, was a great Means of the 
Deluge. 

He ſhews again, the ſame Comet in its Deſcent to- 
wards the Sun, paſſed ſo cloſe by the Body of the Earth, 
as to involve it in its Atmoſphere and Tail for a con- 
ſiderable Time; and of conſequence left a vaſt Quan- 
tity of its Vapours, both expanded and condenſed on 
its Surface, a great Part of which being afterwards 
rarified by the ſolar Heat, would be drawn up again 
into the Atmoſphere, and afterwards return again in 
violent Rains: And this he takes to be what Moſes 
intimates by the Windows of Heaven being opened ; 
and particularly by the forty Days Rain. For as to 
the following Rain, which with this made the whole 
Time of raining 150 Days, Mr. Whiſton attributes it 
to the Earth coming a ſecond Time within the At- 
moſphere of the Comet, as the Comet was on its Re- 
turn from the Sun. Laſtly, to remove this vaſt Orb 
of Waters again, he ſuppoſes a mighty Wind to have 
aroſe, which dried up ſome, and forced the reſt into 
the A again, through the Clefts by which it came 
up; only a good Quantity remained in the Alveys of 
the great Ocean, now firſt made, and in leſſer Seas, 
Lakes, &c. 

This Hypotbeſis ſuppoſes the Poſſibility of a Comet 
being brought nearer our Vortex, than the greateſt Part 
of Philoſophers and Aſtronomers can imagine, even 
ſo near as to come below the Moon; while Des Cartes 
and others ſuppoſe, that ic cannot come nearer our 
Vortex than its Superficies, near the Circle of Saturn, 
at which Time it is apparent to us; which is ſo great 
a Diſtance, that it could make no ſenſible Comprel- 
ſion on the Terraqueous Globe; which immenſe Di- 
ſtance can be proved, from a Comet appearing always 
without a Paralax, i. e. the Semi-diameter of the 
Earth, where the Diverſity of the Aſpect is deſired, 
has no viſible Magnitude, in reſpect of the Diſtance 
of the Comet; when on the contrary, the Moon has 
a very ſenſible Paralax, and is conſequently the Planet 
nearer our Yortex, which Planet had better ſerved Mr. 
Whifton's Purpoſe on this Occaſion z for it was eaſier 
for him to approach the Moon ſtill nearer our Vortex, 
than to bring a Come: for ſo great a Diſtance, on pur- 
poſe to produce the different Phenomena of the De- 
luge ; befides, 1 am of Opinion, the Interpoſition of 
the upper Cruſt of the Earth, would have been 2 
very great Obſtacle to its Attraction, ſince the Pla- 
nets have little or no Power, but on what they have 


an immediate Influence ; as for the anſwering to Ss 
| oſes 
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| the Fountains of the great Deep be · 
Meſe 6 quines I don't ſee how ag) or Jr 
ing broke open; + : : 
Need we have of it to underſtand Moſes's Meaning, 
which was certainly, that a conſiderable Body of 
Waters, aſſembled from the Beginning, in a Place 
aſſigned to them, by a ſudden Irruption, had over- 
flowed the Earth, and drowned its Inhabitants ; 
which muſt infallibly be what he meant, ſince he 
knew very well that there was no Ocean, great or 
ſmall, where that ſtrange Phenomenon began; neither 
do I believe that he had the leaſt Notion of thruſt- 
ing a frightful Deep or Abyſs betwixt the cruſtaceous 
Surface of the Earth, and its moſt ſolid Part; be- 
ſides, to operate that Prodigy, in the Manner pro- 
poſed by Mr. Whiſton, the Comet muſt have been 
always at an equal Diſtance on our Vortex, for if it 
had followed its natural Motion, which mult be the 
ſame with that of the other Planets, it had produced 
on the Waters of the ſuppoſed Abyſs, the ſame Effect 
as the Moon on the Ocean, a reciprocal Aſtus, or a 
Nux or Reflux ; and therefore there had been al- 
ways a Part of the cruſtaceous Earth dry, while the 
other was covered with Water, till a high Tide had 
broken at laſt the whole Cruſt. 

That chimerical Atmoſphere of the Planet, in which 
Mr. Mbiſton, would have had the Earth involved for 
a conſiderable Time, leaving a vaſt Quantity of its 
Vapours expanded and condenſed on the Terraqueous 
Surface, on Purpoſe to be rarefied, and afterwards 
reſolved into violent Rains, is well enough imagined, 
though thoſe Vapours left by the Come!'s Atmoſphere, 
muſt have been left in the inferior Region of the 
Air ; but how could a Comet, which is always at a 
greater Diſtance from us than any of the Planets, 
ſince as we have ſaid already, it has no Paralax, and 
may be ſeen in the ſame Place, and near the ſame 
Stars, from Rome, Conſtantinople, Paris, &c. leave 
in our inferior Region condenſated Vapours, to be re- 
ſolved into Rain, is what Mr. Vbiſton ſhould have 
alſo explained or demonſtrated z tho? in another Senſe, 
that vaſt Diſtance of the Comer could ſupport Mr. 
Whiſton's Hypotheſis, ſince if it be true, that the 
higher is the Diſtance the Rain comes from, the 
larger are the Drops of Rain, Mr. Whiſfton's Rain 

ing from the Rarefaction of the Vapours left 

y the Come!'s Atmoſphere, the Drops of that Rain 
aſſociating themſelves with the _— of the other 
Planets they met with in their Way, each of them 
muſt have contained, by a very reaſonable Computa- 
tion, at leaſt 100. Tons of Water; therefore it is not 
incredible that ſuch Rain, continuing for 150 Days, 
without Intermiſſion, . might have alone cauſed a De- 
luge. 

1 for this other Part of Mr. Vbiſton's Hypothe- 
ſis, that the Comet involved for a conſiderable Time, 
the Body of the Earth in its Atmoſphere and Tail; 
we agree that it could have involved the Body of the 
Earth in its Atmoſphere, if it could have paſſed clofe 
enough the Body of the Earth; but we reject that 
vulgar Opinion of Comets having Tails, ſince that 
ſuppoſed Tail is nothing elſe but the Reflection of 
the Light from the Atmoſphere: which environs the 
Globe of the Comet, and from thence conveyed to our 
Sight; and conſequently uncapable to produce any 
extraordinary Phenomenon. - | | 

Mr. Whiſton, who at firſt propoſed this his Opi- 
nion, as an Hypothefis:anly, has found ſince, that there 
was really ſuch a Comet ſo near the Earth at the Time 
of the Deluge, the ſame which appeared again in 


1688, though, mean while, the greateſt Philoſophers 


and Aſtronomers, cannot pretend to be certain of 
the Number of Years elapſed ſince the Deluge, which 
would be abſolutely neceſſary roconfirmand ſtrengthen 


the Certitude of Mr. Hhifton's Calculation, ot the 


Appearance of the ſame Comet at the Time of the 
Deluge, which appeared again in 1688. 


Dr. Woodward proves the Reality of an univerſal 


Deluge, by the Exuvia or Remains of Fiſhes, as ' 


their Teeth, Bones, Shells, Sc. both marine and 
fuviatile, found in the Bodies, even in the moſt ſo- 


lid Strata, as thoſe of Marbles, Flints, Stones, Sc. 
firſt, that "theſe marine Bodies, and other Spoils of 
freſh Water Fiſhes, were borne forth of the Sea, by 
the univerſal Deluge; and on the Return of the Wa- 
ter back again, were left behind at Land; as we ſee 
after a vaſt high Tide, or ſome Inundation, Fiſhes 
left dead on the Shore, or in the Places where the 
Inundation has happened.——Secondly, that while 
the Flood covered the Globe, all the ſolid Matters, 
as Stones, Metals, Minerals, and Foſſils were totally 
diſſolved, and the Coheſion of their Corpuſcles de- 
ſtroyed; and that theſe Corpuſcles, with thoſe of the 
leſs ſolid Bodies, as Earth, Fleſh of Animals and 
Vegetables, were ſuſtained promiſcuouſly in the Wa- 
ter, and made one common Maſs. Thirdly, that all 
the Maſs thus ſuſtained, was at length precipitated to 
the Bottom; and that according to the Laws: of 
Gravity, the heavieſt ſettling firſt, and the reſt in 
Order; and that the Matters thus ſubſiding, conſti- 
tuted the ſeveral Strata of Stone, Earth, Coal, Sc. 
Fourthly, that theſe Strata were originally all pa- 
rallel, even, and regular, and rendered the Surface of 
the Earth perfectly ſpherical ; and that the whole 
Maſs of Water lay upon them, and conſtituted a 
fluid Sphere encompaſſing the Globe. Fifthly, that 
after ſome time, by the Force of an Agent ſeated 
within the Earth, theſe Strata were broken on all 
Sides the Globe, and their Situation varied; being 
elevated in ſome Places, and depreſſed in others 3 
whence Mountains, Valleys, Grotto's, Sc. with the 
Channel of the Sea, its Lands, £9c.—in one Word 
the whole Terraqueous Globe was put by this Diſ- 
ruption and Diſlocation of the Strata, into the Con- 
dition we now behold it in. Sixthly, that upon 
the Diſruption of the Strata, and the Depreſſion of 
ſome, .and Elevation of other Parts, which happened 
towards the End of the Deluge, the Maſs of Water 
fell back again into the depreſſed, and loweſt Part of 
the Earth, into Lakes, and other Cavities, and the 
Channel of the Ocean; and through the Fiſſures 
whereby this communicates with the Abyſs, which it 
filled till it came to an Equilibrium with the Ocean. 
We have no need to have recourſe to an univerſal 
Deluge, for the Origin of theſe orderly Strata, ot 
Layers of the Earth, mentioned by Dr. Woodward, if 
we believe with Des Cartes, the primitive Fluidity of 
the Earth; to which the different Phenomena men- 
tioned by Dr, Woodward, might be attributed; be- 
ſides the Foffils being found in the Womb of the 
Earth, and the further we proceed towards theit 
Origin, we always diſcover more or leſs Waters, thoſe 
Waters being ſeldom without ſome of the marine, or 
fluviatil Kind of Animals, it is very poſſible that thoſe 
Animals may be brought into the Compoſition of 
the Foil, whole firſt Subſtance is always ſoft, and in 
ſome Manner fluid ; which do not acquire a harder 
Conſiſtence, till after having been penetrated by a 
ſaline and ſulphurous Liquor, and increaſing in Bulk, 
they approach nearer the Surface of the Earth; 
there are even Stones which keep. their former Soft- 
neſs, till they are digged up, and expoſed to the Air, 
where having ſacated all their Humidity, they acquire 
their proper Hardneſs. | 
The Formation of Flints, Marbles, Stones, Sc. 
per Congeriem, or Fuxta-pofition, may alſo contribute 
towards our finding Remains of Fiſhes in their Strata, 
ſince thoſe Remains might have been left in the Place 
of their Conformation, by ſome particular Inunda- 
tion, drying of Marſhes, c. Cc. i. e. diſſolved 
with the Particles of the Earth they were left in, by 
the Spirit or Humour Lapidiſict, and incorporated 
into the Subſtance of the Stone; all this could be 
done eaſily, without having Recourſe for it to ſuch ex- 
traordinary Event, as the Univerſal Deluge. 1 
That thoſe Foſſils ara generated by the Juxto poo 
tion of their, Particles, and regenerated. by the ſame 
Fuxta-prſition, is evident from thoſe Marble Quar- 
ries in Italy, which when emptied and filled up again, 
with Earth and the Fragments of the Marble, which 
had been digged up hence, are found to contain one 
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or two Centuries afterwards, as much Marble as be- 
fore; and who knows but amidſt thoſe Exuviæ, 
Fiſhes Bones, Branchcs of Trees, Leaves, &c. could 
not be found. 

Mr. De la Prime ſolves the Phenomena attributed 


to the Deluge, in a Manner quite different from 


theſe heretofore mentioned, He ſuppoſes the Ante- 


diluvian World had an external Sea, as well as Land, 


with Mountains, Rivers, Sc. and the Deluge was 
effected by breaking the ſubterraneous Caverns and 
Pillars thereof, with dreadful Earchquakes, and caul- 
ing the ſame to be for the moſt Part, if not wholly 
abſorbed and ſwallowed up, and covered by the Sea 
that we now have. Laſtly, this Earth of ours aroſe 
out of the Bottom of the Antediluvian Sea; and in its 
Room juſt as many Iſlands are ſwallowed down, and 
others thruſt up in their Stead. : 

This Syſtem is more agreeable to the Maxims of 
a natural Philoſophy, and embaraſſed with leſs 
Difficulties, or rather all the Difficulties of the others 
are enucleated in a clear and conciſe Method, It is 
no longer a Wonder that Shells and Shell-fiſh, and 
the Bones of Fiſhes and Quadrupeds, with Fruits, 
Sc. ſhould be found in Beds and Quarries, in Moun- 
tains and Valleys, and the very Bowels of the Earth: 
For here they breed in the Antediluvian Sea; thither 
they were elevated, with the Hills and Mountains, in 
the Time of the Deluge ; there they fell into and were 
abſorbed and buried in Chaſms and Holes, and Clefts, 
that would certainly happen in the Extruſion of the 
Earth. But however, Ill rather believe the univerſal 
Deluge, on the ſimple Relation of Moſes, than on 
the different Reaſonings of the Naturaliſts, ſince the 
one is as intricate as the other, is attended with as 
many Difficulties, and wants as much Faith, 

Dr. Woodward would not contradict Moſes, as to 
the Reality of a Deluge, but at the ſame Time, con- 
trary to Moſes's Deſcription, he would have at that 
Time, the Surface of the Earth perfectly ſpherical, 
and conſequently denies tacitly this Paſſage, Gen. vii. 
20, Fifteen Cubits upwards did the Waters prevail, 
and the Mountains were covered. 

Mr. Whiſton alſo agrees, that there was an univerſal 
Deluge, but he would have it cauſed by a Comet be- 
ing brought on the Superficies of our Yortex, and 
the violent Rains to proceed from the Vapours of 
the Atmoſphere of that Comer, being reſolved into 
it by the Heat of the Sun; though Moſes meant by 
the Windows of Heaven being open, the Irruption 
of thoſe Waters he had placed above the Firmament, 
Gen. i. 7. And God made a Firmament, and divided 
the Waters which were under the Firmament, from the 
Waters which were above the Firmament. Which Wa- 
ters have never been found there ſince, by any Aſtro- 
nomer whatever. 

+ Therefore I would agree in every Particular with 
Maſes, or reject entirely Moſes's Relation, as hbyperbo- 
lical ; which cannot be done without denying the 
Truth of the ſacred Text. Though if I was to con- 
ſult my Reaſon alone, which in Matter of Faith, is 
ſeldom to be done, I could not perſuade my ſelf that 


the Deluge was univerſal, and that from that parti- 


cular one, which happened for the Puniſhment of a 
few Criminals, none but Noah's Family was ſaved, 
or that ſo ſmall a Family could have increaſed after- 
wards to ſuch a ＋ as to have been capable to 
people the whole Earth: Which ſeems to imply a 
very great Contradiction, even when we conſult the 
ſacred Text itſelf. For though there were but ſix- 
teen Generations between them and Abram or Abra- 
ham, and the firſt of each Generation lived a great 
many hundred Years after he had begat his firſt Son, 
ſo long, perhaps, as to ſee the ſeventh or eighth Ge- 
neration, and therefore Shem could have informed his 
Children, Grand-children, Great Grand-children, &c. 
of what had happened in his younger Days (as he 


muſt have done with reſpect to the Deluge) and in 


particular of his two other Brothers, what was become 


of them with their Family, in what Part of the 
World they were ſettled, c. And nevertheleſs Abra. 
ham and his Family, which was but the ſixteenth 
Generation from Shem, when they went into Canaan, 
and from Canaen into Egypt, don't ſeem ſo much ag 
to have the leaſt Notion of thoſe People, from 
whence they came, who was their firſt Parent or 
Founder; though according to the Text, they ſhould 
have all ſprung from the ſame Source, and not ſo 
long ſince, neither, as to be quite out of theirs or of 
Adam's Mind. How could we then depend on the 
Relations of thoſe Times, for Noah's 3 
having overſpread the whole Earth, ſince ſo near the 
Time of their Separation, their own Deſcendants 
don't ſeem to have known it themſelves ;z and the 
Nations who inhabited thoſe Parts ſo near the Place 
of their Separation, are conſidered by Abrabam and 
his Family, as a quite different Sort of People, entire 
Strangers to them? The Zgypiians were a formida- 
ble People, their Monarchy very well eſtabliſhed, 
and pretended to reckon a conſiderable Succeſſion of 
their Kings, when Abram came among them with 
his Family, which did ſeem then like a new Race, 
newly began the World ; though Abraham was de- 
ſcended in a direct Line from Shem, one of Noa#'s 
favourite Sons, to whoſe Poſterity a particular Bluſ- 
ſing ſeemed to have been annexed. 

But however, it the Egyptians, Canaanites, and the 
other Nations, which inhabited thoſe Parts of the 
Earth, were the Deſcendants of Noah's other two 
Sons, Ham and Japbetb; which of their Deſcendants 
were ſent to people the reſt of the Earth ? Which 
of them into Europe, into Africa, or America: This 
laſt Part having been known, but ſome thouſands of 
Years fince ? which Way could have they been tranſ- 
ported into thoſe great Iſles of the eaſtern and weſtern 
Seas, which, whea firſt diſcovered, were found over- 
ſtock*d with Men, fince the Art of Navigation was 
entirely unknown to them ? Unleſs we chuſe to ſay, 
that at the Time of the Deluge, ſome of Adam's De- 
ſcendants had fled, to avoid the general Inundation, 
to the fartheſt Extremities of the Earth, and dividing 
themſelves by Tribes, or Families, each of thoſe Fa- 
milies had fixed itſelf in that Part of the World, 
which they found ſuited them beſt; and in that caſe 
there would be ſtill upon Earth ſome Antediluvian 
Nations; which being but a Suppoſition may be re- 
jected as contrary to the ſacred Text. 

The Hiſtory both ſacred and prophane, makes men- 
tion of divers other Deluges : That which happened 
in Greece in the Time of Deucalion is famous. This 
Deluge only overflowed Theſſaly ; its Date is fixed to 
the Year before Chriſt 1529, being the third Year 
before the Jraelites coming out of Egypt, according 
to the Computation of Patavius, Rat. Temp. p. I. 1.2. 
c. 7. the antient Poets fancied alſo, that Deluge 
univerſal, and the Earth wholly deprived of its In- 
habitants, Deucalion excepted, which they have re- 
peopled by Deucalion's throwing Stones over his 
Shoulders, which Stones were metamorphoſed into 
Men. 8 

The Deluge of Ogyges, happened near 300 Years 
before that of Deucalion, 1020 Years before the firſt 
Olympiad, and 1796 before Chrif, according to the 
ſame Author, Rat. Temp. p. I. I. 1. c. 4. p. II. I. 2. c. 5. 
This only ravaged Attica. 

Theſe two Deluges are frequently mentioned in an- 
tient Greek Authors, under the Denomination of Ca- 
talchyſmus Prior, and Poſterior. . 

Of the like Kind were thoſe Inundations in the 
Netherlands, which in 1277, overwhelmed and co- 
vered with Sea, all that Part now called the Gulph 
Dollart in the United Netherlands, and in 1421, all 
that Part between Brabant and Holland. 
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NTICHRIST, from the Greet ali, contra, 
againſt, and xe, Chrif, taken in a gene- 

ral Senſe denotes an Adverſary of Chrif, who de- 
nies that the Meſſiah is come, as the Fews z and all 
the Religions oppoſite to Chriſtianity, as Infigels, 
Turks, Sc. but however the Name of Antichrist is 
more particularly adapted to an Impoſtor, or Tyrant, 
who is to appear on Earth towards the End of the 
World, and even ſeduce, if poſſible, the People elect. 
St. Jobn in his Apocalypſe ſpeaks of the Antichri?, 
as of a great Beaſt, with ſeven Heads and ten Horns, 
to whom the Dragon gives his Power, and is zo con- 


tinue forty and two Months upon Earth, Rev. xiii. 5. 


the Marks he is to be known by, according to the 
ſaid Evangeliſt, are, that hell ſpeak Blaſphemy a- 
gainſt God, his Name, his Tabernacle, and them that 
dwell in Heaven; that he'll make War with the 
Saints and overcome them, That all that dwell up- 
on Earth ſhall worſhip him, whoſe Names are not 
written in the Book of Life of the Lamb lain from 
the Foundation of the World, Sc. 

The Roman Catholick Authors when they ſpeak 
of Antichrif, repreſent him as a Son of Perdition, 
born from an Inceſt or Sacrilege ; for ſome of them 
pretend that he is to be the Offspring of the ſa- 
crilegious Amours of a Mank and of a Nun; that 
he'll be train'd up in all Sorts of Vices, Crimes and 
Iniquities; that by his Craft and Hypocriſy, he'll 
find the Secret to gain an infinite Number of Proſe- 
lytes, by whom he*ll be worſhipped, and over whom 
he'll uſurp a tyrannical Power and Authority. That 
with their Aſſiſtance, he*lI endeavour to extend his 
Domination with Fire and Sword. That the moſt 


zealous of his Partiſans will be the Jews, whom he'll 


ain to his Party, under the captious Promiſe of re- 
8 them to their priſtine Splendor and Glory, 
by reinſtating them in the Poſſeſſion of thoſe fertile 
Provinces, * which they had been ſo long ba- 
niſh'd, That Morality, Piety and Religion are to 
retreat before him, and that Chriſtianity will be 
once again put to a Fire of Probation. That the 
Sanctuary is to be then once more polluted, and 
the Altars of the living God dy'd with the Blood 
of his Sacrificators z that Innocence, Equity, Pro- 
bity, and Juſtice, will be ſacrificed to his Am- 
bition, and that ſome Elzas's will be then once 
more heard to complain, that they are the only 
ones left in rae}, who have not bowed their Knees 
to Baal. That Sacrilege, Rapine, Murder, Inceft, 
Rapes, will then cover the Face of the Earth, and be 
left unpuniſhed ; and that the moſt formidable Powers 
of the Earth will ſupport the Uſurpation of the new 
Tyrant, | 
A great many of the Fathers have ſuppoſed in 
their Times, eſpecially when they conſidered the 
Depravation of the Manners of the greateſt Part of 
the Chriſtians, that the Reign of Antichriſt, was near 
at Hand, ſuch Suppoſition was not without ſome 
Foundation, at the Time when the Impoſtor Mabo- 
met began to preach his monſtrous Doctrine, which 
he promoted in the ſame Manner that Antichriſt is to 
do his. The Antichriſt is to promiſe his Proſelytes, 
a Felicity wholly wrapt up in Senſuality and Luxu- 
ry, ſo did Mabomet. He is to operate by the. Force 
of a magick Art, a great many Wonders and Pro- 
digies to ſurprize the credulous Ignorance of his Fol- 
lowers, ſo did Mabomet; he is to pretend to the 
Gift of Miracles, and Prophecy, which was the moſt 
efficacious Method Mahomet employed to gain the 
Admiration and ſervile Reſpe& of his N 
The ſole Difference between the Auticbriſt and Ma- 
bomet is, that Aulichriſt's Reign, is to laſt but three 
cars, according to the Fathers Opinion, and that of 


Mabomet has laſted already ſeveral Centuries, in a 
wo flouriſhing State. wy 


Some of the Proteſtant Writers have apply'd to 
the Roman Church, and to the Pope, in particular; 
who is the Head of it, the ſeveral Marks and Sig- 
natures of the Antichriſt, enumerated here, Mr, Ju- 
rieu, a French Miniſter Refugee in Holland, went 
even ſo far as to fix the Duration of the Reign of this 
Antichriſt, which was to be but ſhort, after which 
the French Refugees were to return into their own 
Country, and re-enter into Poſſeſſion, as well of the 
free Exerciſe of their Religion, as of the Eſtates they 
had abandoned for it; but it happened unfortunately 
for them, that Mr. Furieu had been miſtaken in his 
Ephemerides z ſince the Time fixed by him for that 
happy Epocha, has been elapſed long ſince, without 
any ſuch Revolution; Mr, Furieu himſelf, who, 
according to his Calculation, was to ſee thoſe Days 
of the Lord, being dead without it; leaving the 
French behind him to mourn ſo great a Diſappoint- 
ment. 

One of his Brethren, Armand du Bourdieu, another 
French Miniſter, Refugee here in London, uſed alſo 
to repreſent the Pope as the Antichriſt, and the late 
King of France, Lewis XIV. as his Lieutenant, to 
whom he apply'd (not always I muſt confeſs thro' a 
very great Principle of a Chriſtian Charity) all theſe 
Paſſages of the Apocalypſe, ix. 11, 12, 15, 16, 17. 
that he was another Beaſt who ſpoke like a Dra- 
gon.— That he cauſed as many as would not worſhip 
the Image of the Beaſt to be killed. That he cauſed 
all, both ſmall and great, rich and poor, free and 
bond, to receive a Mark in their Right-hand, or in 
their Forehead. And that no Man might buy and 
ſell, ſave he that had the Mark, or the Name of the 
Beaſt, or the Number of his Name. Thereby in- 


timating, that thoſe of his Brethren, whom he con- 


ſider'd as the Faithful of the Apocalypſe, who would 
not worſhip, or receive the Marks of the Beaſt (the 
Pope) were to be killed by the other Beaſt, the King 
of France. 

But if his Zeal, which his very Audience has often 
conſidered as a Fanatic one, was agreeable to a 
Chriſtian Meekneſs, Patience, and Charity, or to 
that of the Faithful, who, in the latter Days, are to 
encounter with the Antichriſt ; if the Pulpit deſign'd 
for the Predication of the Goſpel, is to be turned 
into a Raſtrum, to excite Nations to Revenge, Ani- 
moſity and Rebellion, is what the moſt ſenſible, and 
the moſt Chriſtiag-like Part of the French Refugees 
are better Judges of. All that I can ſay to it, is, that 
the Prophecies of thoſe two modern pe are 
contradictory of what has been foretold of the Au- 
tichriſt, ſince the Antichriſt is only to appear towards 
the latter End of the World, and his Reign is to 
laſt no longer than three Years, and the Pope has 
appeared, even at their own way of . reckoning ever 
ſince Conſtantine the Great, and his Reign laſted ever 
ſince without Interruption, i. e. longer than that of 
thoſe who were ſent to put an End to it; as well as 
to that of his pretended Lieutenant Lewis XIV. who 
reigned longer than any other Prince before him. 
That there is (till this other great Difference between the 
Reign of the Pope and that of the Antichrift, and 
between the Faithful of his Time, and the ſuppoſed 
ones perſecuted by the Pope; that the Reign of the 
Pope has preceded thoſe perſecuted by him, and thoſe 
of the latter Days are to precede the Reign of An- 
tichriſt. ; 


Tho? it muſt be ſaid to the Honour of the French 


Refugees of our Days, that they have quite renounced 


that Fanatick Zeal of their Anceſtors ; that we hear 
no more their Churches echo with Iavectives againſt 


Sovereigns and crown'd Heads, whom they are con- 


vinced at preſent to be God's Vicegerentupon Earth; 
and have learned from the Apoſtles to obey and tre- 
ſpect them. That the Zeal of their preſent Paſtors 
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is truly apoſtolical, and ſuch as becomes the Mini- 
ſters of Cbriſt, who have no other Care or Attention 
than how to modelize the Manners of the Flock com- 
mitted to their Care, by the good Shepherd himſelf, 
on the truly chriſtian Charity, and Simplicity of the 
primitive Chriſtians, and to inſpire them with a juſt 
Gratitude for a Prince, under whoſe Protection they 
live happier than they could expect to be in any 
other Part of the World, and for a generous, noble, 
liberal and compaſſionate Nation, who has received 
their Anceſtors with open Arms, and provided pro- 
fuſely all that could make them forget, that they 
were Fugitives; in a Word, to Jurieu, Du Bour- 
dieu, and other Fanatick Zealots, have ſucceeded 
thoſe truly apoſtolick Men, Mainard, Aufrere, Bar- 
nouens, Le Blanc, Pourdellon, &c. capable themſelves 
to oppoſe by their exemplary Life, and Piety, the 
Progreſs of the real Antichriſt, who, they know 
very well, has not appeared yet. For though 1 
condemn, with the reſt of the Chriſtian World, the 
too great Magnificence and Splendor of the Court 
of Rome, who in that very Particular, has much de- 
viated from the Primitive Simplicity of the Chriſtian 
Church, I cannot believe it a Mark of the Antichriſt, 
fince the Tribe of Levi, under what Denomination 
ſoever, has always been accuſed of Ambition and 
Pride; and it is inferred from thence, that all other 
Clergy would appear with as much Pomp, if they 
could, ſince every one does it in his Manner, and 
as far as the Reſtraint put to it by prudent, dilcreet 
and wiſe Nations will permit; which, however, have 
not yet reformed enough the Levitic Pride, ſince they 
ſhould have made it one of the diſtinguiſhing Marks 
of the Antichrift, for a Prieſt to ambition any Thing 
elſe beſides the Kingdom of Heaven, or to take upon 
themſelves any other Care than the Conduct and In- 
ſtruct ion of their Flock. 

It is true that the Pope, in Spite of the Apocalypſe, 
and of all the Fathers of the Church, was declared 
Antichriſt at an Aſſembly of French Proteſtants at 
Gap in Provence, in 1603 : but it is as falſe what ſome 
Authors pretend, that Henry IV. then King of France, 
was mortified to be thus declared an Imp of the Anti- 
chriſt, for if he took any Notice of it, it was only in 
his jocoſe Humour, and in Deriſion, for Henry was a 
very good and a very great Prince, one of the beſt 
who ever aſcended the Frexch Throne, but he was 
not bigotted enough to any Religion to be ſenſible to 
the groſſeſt Affront offered to it; beſides I ſcarcely 
believe he minded much the Deciſions of ſuch Aſſem- 
bly; which he had too much Wiſdom to conſider as 
an Cfcumenical Council, eſpecially ſince the Confe- 
rence of Fontainebleau. Clement VIII. himſelf, then 
Pope, and conſequently the ſuppoſed Antithrift, far 
from being ſtung to the Life, as pretended, expect- 
ed no better Treatment from that Aſſembly, 

My Opinion 1s, that the Want of Charity on all 
Sides, (not the Holy Ghoſt) inſpir'd all the Aſſemblies, 
held in thoſe Days, Pro and Con, in Matters of Reli- 
gion; and that if our Anceſtors had been as wiſe, and 
as moderate as we are on that Subject, if they had 
really followed the Advice of Chriſt, and contented 
themſelves to pray in Private, when their Princes 
would not allow them todo it in Publick, there had 
never been ſo much Chriſtian Blood ſpilt, and the 
Pope had never been ſtigmatized for an Antichriſt ; 
but too much Animoſity on both Sides, has cauſed all 
thoſe Diſputes, Altercations and Diviſions in the 
Church, and prepared Matter of Laughing to the 
Enemies of Chriſtianity ; for in ſuch Caſe all other 
Chriſtians as well as the Pope are Antichriſts, eſpeci- 
ally when they draw their Swords to propagate a 
Religion, which our Divine Saviour intended ſhould 
be done, by the Meckneſs, Patience, and Reſigna- 
tion of its Profeſſors. I hate as much to hear Chriſti- 
ans, or thoſe who call themſelves ſuch, rave againſt 
the Pope, and reproach him with being the Anti- 
chriſt, as I do to ſee him at Rome environed with his 
Guards, and worſhipped as a Pagan Divinity, 

The Emperor Caligula, was alſo an Antichrift, at 


ANTICHRIST 


leaſt in Grotius's Opinion, in which he was as much 
miſtaken, as the French Proteſtants, ſince his Anti- 
chriſt don't quadrate, neither with the common Opi- 
nion, that Antichriſt is not to appear but towards the 
latter End of the World; Julian the Apaſtate, called 
by ſome of the Fathers Primogenitus Diaboli, the firſt. 
born of the Devil, muſt have been alſo an Antichriſt , 
and I am ſurpriſed that Cromwell has not been ſtig- 
matized with it, conſidering that ſome charitably in- 
clined Chriſtians could have found in him ſome of the 
Marks of the Antichriſt, as thoſe of uſurping a Regal 


Power, making Proſelites Ji & Armis. 


Father Malvenda, a Spaniſh Jeſuit, has publiſhed a 
learned Work, de Antichrifto, in thirteen Books. 
In the firſt he relates all the Opinions of the Fathers, 
with regard to Antichriſt. In the ſecond he ſpeaks of 
the Time when he ſhall appear, which muſt be very 
near at Hand, ſince he pretends that it will be, when 
Religion, Virtue, Piety, Probity, Integrity, Juſtice, 
Sincerity, and true Friendſhip, will be entirely ba- 
niſhed the Earth, to make Room for Atheiſm, Im- 
piety, Perfidy, Avarice, Corruption, Luxury, Inju- 
ſtice, Murther, Revenge, Animoſity, Venality, Si- 
mony, and all the other Vices, which are to accom- 
pany Antichriſt at his firſt Appearance in the World, 
and to compoſe his Retinue, In the third he diſ- 
courſes of his Origin and Nation, and ſhews that he 
is to be a Few of the Tribe of Dan: This he founds 
on the Authority of the Fathers; on that Paſſage in 
Genefis 49. Dan ſhall be a Serpent by the Way. On 
that of Feremy viii. 16. where *tis ſaid, the Armies of 
Dan ſhall devour the Earth; and on the Apocalypſe, 
chap. vii. where St. John, enumerating the Tribes of 
Iſrael, makes no Mention of that of Dan. In. the 
fourth and fifth Book he treats of the Signs of Anti- 
chriſt. In the ſixth of his Reign and Wars. In the 
Seventh of his Vices. In the Eighth of his Doctrine 
_— es. In the Ninth of his Perſecutions : And 
in the-Reſt of the coming of Enoch and Elias, the 
Converſion of the Jets, the Reign of Feſus Chrift, 
and the Death of Antichri/t, after having reigned 
three Years and a half. 

In Effet, Enoch and Elias having been raviſhed 
from the Earth, while its Face was almoſt covered 
with the Iniquities of its Inhabitants, one under the 
Law of Nature, and the other under that of Moſes, 
without having been Subjects to the common Fate of 
Mankind, Death, have made the Chriſtian Fathers 
(who have wrote of Antichrift) ſuppoſe that theſe two 
juſt Men were kept by the Almighty in fome Place 
hidden from us, on Purpoſe to appear at the latter 
Days, to oppoſe and fight Antichriſt, whom they 
would conquer at laſt; though they are divided in 
their Opinion, if Enoch and Elias are to furvive Anti- 
chriſt, or die before him. The moſt common Opi- 
nion being that they will ſurvive him. 

The Franciſcan Friars join their Patriarch or Foun- 
der, St. Francis, to theſe two holy Champions, under 
the Suppoſition that ſome holy Perſonage ſhould allo 
appear in the Field, in the Defence of the Law of 
Grace, and that there was all the Reafon imaginable 
to believe that God had preſerved St. Francis upright, 
and entire as he is in his Tomb, rather as if in an Ex- 
taſy than dead, for that Purpoſe ; and that all three, 
after the Death of Auticbriſt, would in Concert eſta- 
bliſh the Reign of Chriſt upon Earth. 

This Reign of Chriſt, which is to ſucceed that of 
Antichriſt, and which in ſome Fathers Opinion, 1s 
to be of 1000 Years Duration, for want of its being 
very well underſtood, has alſo cauſed ſome Diviſion 
in the Church, and in all Probability has been the 
Occaſion of an Error, which began in the Primitive 
Church, that Feſus Chriſt was to' come again, and 
reign on Earth for the Space of a thouſand Years; 
during which Time the Faithful were to enjoy all 
Manner of temporal Bleflings, and at the Expiration 


of that Time the Day of Judgment was to take 


Place, fs 
This Opinion, attributed to St. Papias, as the Au- 


thor thereof, was followed, ſays Mr. Laurroy, by the 
2 greate! 


Men among the Primitive Fathers; as Jre- 
— ve: Tertullian, &c. and was held 
for near three Centuries, &er it was charged as erro- 
neous. Diony/tus of Alexandria and St. Ferom oppos'd 
it very ſtrongly, as contrary to the Scripture, which 
makes no Mention of that imaginary Reign, but 
on the contrary, ſpeaks no otherwiſe of the ſecond 
Avenement of Chriſt, but as he is to come then, 
only to judge both the Quick and the Dead; it 
being repugnant to his divine Nature, he ſhould 
communicate with Mortals, otherwiſe than as a glo- 
rified Body. 

The Oppoſition of thoſe Fathers, and the Ana- 
thema*s of the Church, ſmothered for a conſiderable 
Time the Error of the Millenaries, which was reviv'd 
afterwards with more Warmth than before, though 
under another Form : For theſe new Millenaries, ſup- 

ng that the firſt Opinion was de fectuous, in that 
it was not conſiſtent with the glorified Body of Chriſt, 
ſhould dwell ſo long among Mortals; the uncorcupti- 
ble with the corruptible, they pretended that the Reign 
mentioned in the Apocalypſe, was not to begin, but 
after the general Reſurrection, when Cbriſ ſhould 
reign 1000 Years upon Earth with the Juſt, at the 
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Expiration wheteof he would carry them along with 
him into Kl. Pope 1 

Jobn XXII. 5 pected to have been of 
that Opinion, made Uſe of by the Enemies of the 
Church of Rome, as of an Argument, againſt the 
Infallibility of that Church; to which the Parti- 
ſans. of that Church anſwer, that on that Occaſion, 
Fobn XXII. thought, and ſpoke like a private Perſon, 
and could be then ſubje& to err, but not as a Pope, 
ſince there was no Bull promulgated in Defence of his 
Opinion on that Subject. 

In 1707, there was a ſtrong Rumour in France, 
that the Antichriſt had appeared in ſome of the 
Southern Provinces of that mY 3 nay, that falſe 
Rumour prevailed ſo far, that ſome Impoſtors affirm- 
ed they had ſeen him, and gave ſuch a frightful De- 
ſcription of his Perſon, that all the devout old Wo- 
men were affrighted out of their Wits z but however, 
that Impoſture had ſome good Effect, for the moſt 
zealous Preachers took Occaſion from thence to ex- 
hort People to Repentance z and when the moſt pi- 
ouſly diſpoſed of the French were ready to encounter 
with Antichrift, he diſappeared, and, as I ſuppoſe, 
has never been heard of ſince. 


ANTIOUITIES. 


NTIQUITIES, in the Senſe they are taken 
A in this Place, are all antient Temples, Obe- 
liſks, Pyramids, Columns, Amphitheatres, Mauſo- 
leums, or Tombs, Ruins, Statues, Sculptures, Paint- 
ings, Inſcriptions, Hieroglyphicks, Manuſcripts, 
Medals, Urns, and Mummies; and in general all 
curious Pieces, that may afford any Light into An- 
tiquity. 

Temple, Templum, from the old Latin, Templare, 
to contemplate, is a public Edifice, erected in Ho- 
nour of ſome Deity, either true or falſe, and wherein 
the People meet to pay religious Worſhip to the 
ſame. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, and Euſebius refer the Ori- 
gin of Temples to the Sepulchres built for the Dead. 
—— Herodotus and Strabo will have the Egyptians to 
have been the firſt who built Temples to their Gods, 
which were nothing elſe but Figures or Repreſenta- 
tions of Quadrupeds, Fiſhes, Reptils, or Inſects. 
They have at the Poſt- Houſe, at Lions in France, 
built in the Wall, on the Left Hand in entring the 
Gate, the Figure of a Snake, in Stone, with ſome 
Hieroglyphicks, which they pretend to have been an 
Egyptian Divinity.—— Apollonius aſcribes the firſt 
Temple erected in Greece to Deucalion —But at 
preſent there remains not the leaſt Veſtiges of thoſe 
antient Edifices. | 

The Romans out-did all Nations in the Point of 
Temples; for they not only built Temples to their 
Gods, (of which they had a La Train) to their Vir- 
tues, to their Diſeaſes, Ec. but alſo to their Emperors, 
and that in their Life-Time.—— Horace compliments 
Auguſtus hereupon, and ſets him above Hercules, and 
all the Heroes of Fables; in that thoſe were only ad- 
mitted into Temples after their Death, whereas Au- 
guſtus had his Temples and Altars while living. 


Preſenti tibi maturos largimur Honores 1; 
Jurandaſgue tuum per Nomen, ponimus Aras. 
Epiſt, ad Avguſt. 


There was ſo great a Number of thoſe Sorts of 
Temples, and of ſeveral other Kinds at Rome, that 
there are yet many of them to be ſeen in and without 
that Metropolis of the World; ſome-entire, ' ſome 
half-ruinated, and others with only their firſt Foun- 
dations, or Veſtiges. , 

Among the Reſt there -is none ſo celebrated, ſo 


8 and ſo perfect as the Pantbeon, at preſent 
I | | 


called our Lady of the Rotunda, ſince it appears al- 
moſt in its original State, with Reſpect to the Edifice, 
but ſtripp'd of all its Statues, and other Decorations, 
Some are of Opinion that it was erected by Marcus 
Agrippa, about the 14th Year of Chriſt ; but others 
are apt to believe that the Body of the Temple was 
built in the Time of the Republick, and that Agrippa 
added only the Portico to it. 

This Temple was called the Pantheon, either be- 
cauſe, after Jupiter, it was dedicated to all the Gods; 
or, as others are of Opinion, becauſe it is circular, or 
bears the Figure of the World. The Heighth 
of it from the Floor to the Opening at the Top (trom 
whence it receives all its Light) is the Diameter of its 
Breadth from one Wall to another. 

Amongſt the moſt celebrated Things, which we 
read were in this Temple, were the Ivory Statue of 
Minerva, by Phidias, and that of Venus, which had 
the one half of that Pearl for an Ear-ring, whereof 
Cleopatra diſſolved the other half, And drank it ac 
> po to exceed the Liberality of Anthony, This 
half only of that Pearl was valued, as 1s reported, at 
250,000 Ducats. 

This whole Temple both without and within was 
of the Corinthian Order. ——lIt has a moſt beautiful 
Portico in Front, on the Frieze whereof is this In- 
ſcription : 


M. Arippa. L. F. Cef. III. fecit. 


Under it, that is, in the Faſcias of the Architrave, 
is the following Inſcription in ſmaller Letters, which 
ſhews that the Emperors, Septimius Severus, and 
Marcus Aurelius repaired this Temple conſumed with 


Ape. 


Imp. Cæſ. Septimius. Severus. Pius. Pertinax. 
Arabicus. Particus. Pontiff, Max. Trib. Pot. 
XI Cof. III. P. P. Procoſ. & Imp. Cæſ. Marcus. 
Aurelius. Antonius. Pius. Felix. Aug. Trib. 
Pot. V. Coſ. Procoſ. Pantheum Vetuſtate. 
Cum. omni. Cultu. reftituerunt. 


In the Thickneſs of the Wall, within the Temple, 
there are ſeven Chapels with the Niches, wherein 
there muſt have been Statues of. Courſe; and a Ta- 
bernacle between one Chapel and another; ſo that 


there are in all eight Tabernacles. Some are of Opi- 


nion that Pope Boniface, who firſt conſecrated this 
M m Temple 
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Temple to divine Service, added that in the Middle, 
over-againſt the Entrance, in Order to have one parti- 
cular Altar larger than all the Reft, and that becauſe 
the Arch of that Chapel breaks into ſome of the Co- 
lumns of the ſecond Order ; but by its agreeing per- 
fectly well with the Reſt of the Work, and having all 
its Members excellently finiſhed ; others believe, that 
it was made at the ſame Time with the Reſt of the 
Temple. ; 

Near the Trophies of Marius is ſeen a Fabrick, 
alſo of a circular Figure like the Pantheon, which 
ſome take for a Ba/ilica, which, together with a noble 
Portico, Auguſtus cauſed to be erected in Commemo- 
ration of Caius and Lucius, his Grand-Children, 
from whence *tis ſuppoſed that it is at preſent vulgarly 
called La Gallucez but others are of Opinion that it 
was a Temple, becauſe it has none of thoſe Parts 
which are abſolutely neceſſary in Baſilicas. 

It is all Brick- work, which muſt have been incru- 
ſted, no doubt, with Marble, but is now all taken 
away. The middle Nave, which is perfectly circu- 
lar, is divided into ten Parts, and in each of them 
there is a Chapel inchaſed in the Thickneſs of the 
Wall, except in that where the Entrance is, the two 
Naves on the Sides muſt have been curiouſly embel- 
liſhed, becauſe they contain ſuch a Number of Niches 
and in all Probability there were Columns and other 
Decorations in them. 

The Parts of this Structure ſupporting one another, 
it mult be prodigiouſly ſtrong ; fince though ſo very 
antient, it is ſtill ſtanding. 

Near the Senatorian Bridge, at preſent St. Mary's, 
is ſeen an antient Temple, almoſt whole ard perfect, 
which ſome ſuppoſe to have been that of For/una viri- 
lis, or Manly Fortune, whereof this Miratle is upon 
Record, that being in a Flame with every Thing in 
it, the gilded wooden Statue, which was erected 
there by Servius Tullius, was the only valuable Part 
that was not damaged. 

The Decorations of the Door of the Temple are 
very curious, and have, an excellent Proportion, 
This whole Temple is built of Peperino, covered 
with Sbuc. 

Near this Temple there is another round one, called 
at preſent St. Stephens. Hiſtorians tell us that it was 
built by Numa Pompilius, and dedicated to the God- 
dels Veſta. He would have it circular like the Globe 
of the World, whereby Mankind ſubſiſts, and where- 
of the ſaid Veſta was the Goddeſs, — This Temple is 
of a Corinthian Order. 

Beſides theſe antient Temples, which are yet to be 
ſeen ſtanding, there are allo at Rome ſeveral Ruins of 
others; ſuch as thoſe of the Temple of Peace, near 
the Church of Sancta Maria Nova, in the ſacred 
Way. 

Hiſtorians tell us that it is in the ſelf-ſame Place, 
where the Curia of Remulus and Hoſtilius was at firſt, 
and afterwards the Houſe of Melius, the Baſilica Por- 
tia, the Houſe of Ceſar with its Portico; which Au- 
guſtus demoliſhed, appearing a Building, in his Opi- 
nion, too great and magnificent; but he erected an- 
other there, which he called after the Name of his 
Wife, Livia Drufilla. ; 

The Emperor Claudius began this Temple, and 
Veſpaſian finiſhed it, after he returned victorious from 
Judea, depoſiting all the Veſſels and Decorations of 
the Temple of Feruſalem therein, which he carried in 
Triumph, The Temple was, as we are informed, 
the greateſt, the moſt magnificent, and the richeſt 
of the whole City : And doubtleſs its Remains, even 
ruined as they are, repreſent ſo much Grandeur, that 
we may eaſily form an Idea of what it was when 
whole and entire.— The Walls of this Temple were 
adorned with Statues and Pictures, and every Part of 
it was extremely beautiful, — It was burnt in the 
Time of the Emperor Commadus. 

Near the Torre de Conti may ſtill be ſeen, the 
Ruins of the Temple which had been erected by Au- 
guſtus to Mars the Avenger, purſuant to a Vow he 
had made, when he and Mark Anthony, to be re- 


venged of the treacherous Murder of Julius Ceſar, 
fought the Battle of Philippi, againſt Brutus and Caſ- 
Aus, and conquered them. 

By the Remains of this Temple we may plainly 
diſcern, that it was a moſt beautiful and ſtupendous 
Fabrick, and much the more marvellous by the Splen- 
dor reflected upon it from the Forum juſt before it; 
into which, we are told, thoſe who returned Victors, 
and triumphant into the City, carry'd the Trophies 
of their Enemies, and other Marks of their Vic- 
tory. : 

In the fineſt Part of it Auguſtus placed two very 
exquiſite Pieces of Painting, one a Battle Piece, and 
the other a Triumph. As alſo two others drawn 
Apelles; one repreſenting Caſtor and Pollux, the God. 
dels Victory and Alexander; and the other, another 
Battle Piece. There were two Portico's, where 
Auguſtus dedicated the Statues of all ſuch who had re- 
turned triumphant to Rome, 

Near this Temple are the Traces of that of Nerva, 
in the Front of the Architecture whereof, the few Let- 
ters following may ſtill be ſeen, tho? very imperfect, 
and defaced by Time. 


IMPERATOR NRERVA. CSAR AvovsTvs. Pont, 
Max. TRIB. Por. II. Iu P ERATOR II. Pgocos. 


In a Square before this Temple was erected the Sta- 
tue of Nerva on FHorſe-hack. The Decorations of 
the Square were ſo many, and ſo admirable, that it 
cauſed the Admiratioa of the Spectator, — When 
the Emperor Conſtant ame to Rome, the rare Structure 
of this Edifice ſurpriſed him in the moſt agreeable 
Manner; and then, turning to his Architect, ſaid, 
that he would have a Horſe like that made at Con- 
Nantinople, to eternize his own Memory; to which 
the Architect anſwer'd, That a Stable like that, 
pointing to the Square, ſhould be made firſt, to re- 
ceive the Horſe, | 

Between the Capitol and Mount Palatin, near the 
Roman Forum, are three Columns of the Corinthian 
Order, which, ſome ſay, were Part of the Temple 
of Vulcan; and according to others of the Temple of 
Romulus; and others, that theſe Columns, together 
with thoſe below the Capitol, were part of the Bridge 
made by Caligula's Directions, for paſſing from the 
Mount to the Capitol. 

At the Foot of the Capitol are ſome Traces of 2 
Temple, conſecrated to Jupiter the Wunderer, by 
Auguſtus, for his Deliverance from an imminent Dan- 
ger in the Cantabrian War, when in an Expedition, 
he made by Night, his Litter was pierced through 
with an Arrow; by which Accident a Slave, that 
was juſt before him, was killed, and he preſerved 
unhurt. | 

Alſo at the Foot of the Capitol, not far from the 
Arch of Septimius (where the Roman Forum began) 
may be ſeen the Columns of the Portico of a Tem- 
ple, which was erected by Furius Camillus, and ac- 
cording to ſome dedicated to Concord. The publick 
Affairs were frequently here debated, and we may 
reaſonably conclude, that this Temple was dedicated 
to that Service; ſince the Prieſts would not permit 
the Senate to convene about State Affairs, except 
only in the conſecrated Temples, and ſuch only were 
conſecrated as were erected by the Directions of the 
Augurs ; for which Reaſon, and on Account of their 
debating in ſuch Places on Government Affairs, this 
ſort of Temples were alſo called Curiz. 

Among many Statues with which this Temple 
was embelliſhed, ſome Hiſtorians mention that of La- 
tona, holding Apollo and Diana, her Children, in het 
Arms; as alſo the Statue of Aiſculapius and his 
Daughter Hygicia, or Health; thoſe of Mars, Mi- 
nerva, Ceres, Mercury, and that of Victory, placed 
in the Front of the Portico, and Thunder-ſtruck in 
the Conſulſhip of Marcus Marcellus, and Marcus Va- 
lerius, By what may be collected from the follow - 
ing Inſcription, which till remains on the Frize; th 
Temple was deſtroyed by Fire, and ar wares on 

edi) 


ar, TR the Direction of the Senate and People 
* 1 7 Words are theſe, ; 
inly 8. P. Q. R. INCENDIO CONWMPTYM RESTITYIT, 
louy 
len- i. e. the Senate and People of Rome rebuilt this Tem- 
e it umed by Fire. 
on, pans the Temple of Mars the Avenger, in 
hies a Place called in Pintano, behind Marforio, ſtood 
Vic- formerly a Temple, the Foundations whereof were 
| diſcovered, as ſome Workmen were diggiag in or- 
very der to build a Houſe, and which by the Dolphins 
and carved on the Cymaſium of its Cornice, and ſince in 
n by ſome Places between the Dolphins, there are Tridents, 
30d- we ſuppoſe was conſecrated to Neptune. 
ther The Temples, which the Romans had erected to 
here their falſe Divinities, were not confined to Rome 
1 re- alone, there was a great Number of them throughout 
| Traly, and all the Provinces of the Empire. 
rv, At Tevoli about ſixteen Miles from Rome, at the 
Let- Fall of the River Auien, now called Teverone, is ſeen 
fect, a Temple of the Corinthian Order, which was 
erected to Yeſta, though the Inhabitants of the Place 
pretend, that it was the Habitation of the Tiburtin 
NT, Sibyl. 
os. Tere is the Portico of a Temple at Naples, below 
the Square of the Palace and the Vicary, erected to 
Sta- Caſtor and Pollux, by Tiberius ®ulius Tarſus, and by 
1s of Pelago Auguſtus, as appears by its Inſcription in the 
at it following Greek Characters. 
V hen 
ture TIBEPIOE IOTAIOT TAPEOE KOTYPOIE KAI THIHOAEI 
eable TON NAON KAI TA EN NAQ. 
ſaid, MEAATQN ZEBAEZTOT AHEAETOEPOR KAI EIITPO* 
Con- TOE 
hich EINTEAEEAE EK TMNIATQN KAI ©IPOEEN, 
that, 
re- The Signification whereof is, that Tiberius Julius Tarſus, 
| began to erect this Temple and all the Things there- 
* the to belonging, in Honour of the Sons of Jupiter (Ca- 
tbian tor and Pollux) and to the City, and that Pelago per- 
mple fected it at his own Expence, and conſecrated it, — 
le of In the Front is a Sacrifice carved in Baſſo Relievo, by 
ether a moſt excellent Artiſt,——The whole Portico is of 
ridge the Corinthian Order. 
1 the Some are of Opinion, that there were two Temples 
in this Place, the one circular, and the other ſquare ; 
of a but there remains no Foot-ſteps of the former, and 
„ by the latter, in the Opinion of the beſt Architects, is 
Din- modern. 
110 At Pola, a City of Hiſtry, there are two Temples 
ough on the ſame Side of a Square, of equal Dimenſions, 


with the ſame Decorations, and diſtant from each 
other fifty- eight Feet four Inches. On the Frize of 
the Front is the following Inſcription ; 


Roma ET Avovsro CæsARIS INvVICT. 
D. Par. Par RI. 


Among many other curious Remains of Antiquity, 
they have at Nz/mes in Languedoc, the native Country 
of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, a Temple, which the 
Inhabitants call, La Maiſon quarte, or the ſquare 
Houſe, becauſe built in a quadrangular Form. 

They 5 another which they ſuppoſe to have 
been the Temple of Veſta, which cannot be, ſince it 
muſt be obſerved that all the Temples dedicated to 
Veſta were made circular, after the Form of the 
Earth, whereof ſhe was reputed to be the Goddeſs, 
and becauſe the Paſſages on three Sides of this Tem- 
ple were incloſed with Walls, wherein were the 
Doors to the Sides of the Cell, and the Door of the 
Nave itſelf in the Front, ſo that it could receive no 
Manner of Light from any Quarter; now, as no 
Reaſon can be aſſigned why dark, and gloomy Tem- 
ples ſhould be conſecrated to Veſta, Antiquaries be- 
lieve it a Temple of ſome infernal Deities. 

Several Perſons who are not the beſt Connoi ſeurs in 
Antiquities, and even the Romans themſelves, miſtake 
often Temples for publick Baſilicas, or publick Places, 
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built by the Antients for the Adminiſtration of Ju- 


ſtice, or for the Tranſaftion of Affairs of the 
greateſt Importance, (that built at Rome, by Paulus 
Emilius, between the Temples of Saturn and Fauſtina, 
on which he expended 1500 Talents, was the moſt 
ſumptuous, and the moſt magnificent that ever has 
been built of the Kind) or for private ones, which 
were the dwelling Places of Perſons of the higheſt 
Rank and Diſtinction among the Romans; it muſt 


be obſerved here, in Order to be capable of making 


a judicious Difference between both; that the antient 
publick Baſilicas, of which there are not the leaſt 
Traces or Remains to be ſeen at Rome, or any where 
elſe, as well as the private Ones, had no Capitols, as 
the Temples had, and had Porticos in the Inſide, 
and the Temples without. Therefore our Churches are 
more like the antient Baſilicas, than like the antient 
Temples, ſince they have their Portico's within; be- 
cauſe, perhaps, the primitive Chriſtians being uſed 
to meet, for Fear of the Gentiles, in the Baſilicas of 
private Perſons, found afterwards that this Form was 
very convenient for a Church, becauſe the Altar 
could be placed inſtead of the Tribunal, to great 
Advantage; and that the Choir could ſtand round 
the Altar in good Order, while the remaining Part 
might hold the People. 

All Temples built ſince the Ruin of the Roman 
Empire, are not conſidered as Pieces of A1:iquity, 
even the moſt antient Chriſtian Temples, are by all 
Architects repreſented as modern Buildings. 

In Antiquity we meet with many People who 
would not build any Temples to their Gods, for 
fear of confining them to too narrow Bounds. They 

rformed their Sacrifices in all Places indifferently, 
rom a Perſuaſion that the whole World was a Tem- 
ple of God, and that he requires no other.-——This 
was the Doctrine of the Magi, followed by the Per- 
fians, the Scythians, the Numidians, and many other 
Nations mentioned by Herodotus, lib. 1. Strabo, lib. 189. 
and Cicero, in his ſecond Oration againſt Verres. 

The Perfians, who worſhipped the Sun, believed 
it would wrong his Power, to incloſe him in the 
Walls of a Temple, who had the whole World for 
his Habitation: And hence, when Xerxes ravaged 
Greece, the Magi exhorted him to deſtroy all the 
Temples he met with, . 

The Sicyonians would build no Temples to their 
Goddeſs Coronis ; nor the Athenians for the like Rea- 
ſon erect any Statue to Clemency, who they ſay was 
to live in the Hearts of Men, not within Stone- 
Walls. 

The Bithynians had no Temples, but the Mountains 
to worſhip on, nor the antient Germans any other but 
the Woods. | 

Even ſome Philoſophers have blamed the Uſe of 
Building of Temples, particularly Diagenes, Zeno, 
and his followers the Stoicks.— But it may be ſaid, 


that if Gop have no Need of Temples, Men have 


Need of Places to meet in for the publick Offices of 
Religion; accordingly Temples may be traced back 
even into the remoteſt Antiquity, as we had done it. 

I do not know if I may venture to place under 
this Article of Temples, a famed Pile or Monument 
of huge Stones on Saliſbury Plain, ſix Miles diſtant 
from that City (which conſiſts of the Remains of 
four Ranks of rough Stones, ranged one within an- 
other, ſome of them, eſpecially in the outermoſt 
and third Rank, twenty Feet high, and ſeven broad 
ſuſtaining others laid a- croſs their Heads and faſtened 
by Mortiſes, fo. that the whole muſt have antiently 
hung together) ſince Antiguaries are divided as to the 
Origin, Uſe, Structure, c. of this wonderful Fa- 
brick. r A 

Some of them take it to have been an antient Tem- 
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the Saxons in England. Others will have it a fu- 


neral 
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neral Monument, taiſed to that brave Romano-Bri- 
ton, Aurelius Ambrofiusz to which Opinion, ſome 
Circumſtances of his Actions, the ſtill remaining 
Latin Name of the Place, Mons Ambrofii, and that 
very antient Velſb Proverb, Mal gwaith Emrys, like 
the Work of Ambroſe, give ſome Countenance; 
though Dr. Langwiſh thinks it might eaſily be made 
probable, at leaſt, that it was a Temple dedicated 
to the Sun and Moon. 

Y. Straken, Stone-Henge, a Temple reſtored to the 
Britiſh Druids. 

Inigo Jones has given a fine Scheme of the Work, 

and ſtrives hard to perſuade the World that it was 
Roman; but Dr. Langwiſb, who took his Meaſures on 
the Spot, aſſures us, he could by no Means reconcile 
them with that Scheme. 
The AmMPHITHEATREsS, from the Greek, andi, 
about; and 9:xrpov, Theatre, are another Kind ot an- 
tient publick Edifices, of which there are ſtill ſome 
ſtanding at Rome, Pola, Niſmes, Douay, &c. 

The Amphitheatres were a ſpacious Building of an 
oval Figure, having its Area or Arena, encompaſſed 
with Rows of Seats, riſing gradually one above an- 
other; with Portico's both within and without Side, 

The Amphitheatres were appointed for the exhibit- 
ing of Spectacles or Shews to the People: As the 
Combats of Gladiators, and thoſe of wild Beaſts; 
and as the Theatres of the Antients were built in 
Form of a Semi- circle, only exceeding by one fourth 
Part of the Diameter; the Amphitheatres were no- 
thing elſe but a double Theatre, or two Theatres join- 
ed together ; ſo that the longeſt Diameter of the Am- 

pbiibeatre, was to the ſhorteſt, as 14 to 1. 

The Amphitheatre at Pola, an antient Republick of 
Iria, is very intire, conſiſts of two Orders of Tuſcan 
Pillars, one over the other. The lower has Pe- 
deſtals, which is extraordinary; this Order having 
ſcarce ever more than Baſes to ſupport them. 

The Amphitheatre of Titus is computed to have 
been capable of holding 85000 Spectators. 

That of Verona, is one of the beſt preſerved ; for 
though moſt of the beſt Stones of the Outſide are 
picked out, yet the great Vault, on which the Rows 
of the Seats are laid, is entire: The Rows alſo, 
(which are forty-four in Number) are entire. Every 
Row 1s a Foot and a Half high, and as much in 
Breadth ; ſo that a Man fits conveniently in them; 


and allowing for a Seat a Foot and a Half, the whole 


will hold 23000 Perſons. 

The moſt entire of all thoſe, now ſtanding, is that 
of Deuay, a ſmall Town, upon the Confines of the 
Provinces of Anjou, and Poitou, in France; it don't 
want ſo much as a Stone, and could contain, by Sup- 
putation, 2 5000 Spectators, 

There is alſo, a very magnificent Amphitheatre at 
Niſmes, in Languedoc; and ſome Remains of Amphi- 
theatres at Arles, Bourdeaux, &c. | 

We have not the leaſt Traces of them remaining 
in England; though our natural Inclination for the 
Spectacles repreſented on the Amphitheatres, perſuade 
me, that in the Times of the Romans, a great many 
Edifices of that Kind had been erected here among 
us; and if our Anceſtors have not been ſo careful of 
thoſe Monuments of Antiquities, as other Nations, 
it can be attributed to nothing elſe, but to their Sera- 
phick Zeal, and great Fervour for the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, when it was firſt preached among them, which 
could not allow them to ſee ſtanding in a Land, ſtiled 
at that Time the Nurſery of Saints, any Thing which 
could call to their Mind, that they had been guilty 
of worſhipping falſe Divinities. Chriſtianity having 
found the Secret to reform in them, that ſavage and 
barbarous Humour, which made them delight in 
Blood, and in the Slaughter of their fellow Creatures 
and Countrymen; a brutal Diverſion, ſo abſolutely 
contrary to the Principles, not only of a true Religion, 
but likewiſe of Humanity itſelf ; and if thoſecruel and 

barbarous Paſtimes have been ſince revived amongſt us, 
*ris a Sign that we have as much deviated from the 
Piety of our Anceſtors, as from their noble Compal- 
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the Eaſt by Conftantine the Great, who, by an Order 


ſion and Humanity. I conſider thoſe who flock to 
Figg's or Stokes's Amphitheatre, to Pagans diſguiſe 
under the Maſk of Chriſtianity, and would flog, 
with the ſame Zeal to the Bacchanalia, or other 
heatheniſh Feaſts, if ſuch ſuperſtitious Cult wag t0 
meet with the ſame Toleration. 

We are groſly miſtaken, if we believe that om 
taking Pleaſure in thoſe Sorts of SpeCtacles, is a Sign 
of our natural Bravery and Intrepidity, ſince a try, 
Valour is always accompany'd with Humanity, and 
ſets too high a Price on human Blood, to be pleaſe 
to ſee it trifled with, 

Not that I queſtion the Bravery of the Engii, Bi 
Nation, ſince it would be the greateſt Piece of Inju- 7 
ſtice I could be guilty of, and for which I ſhould be 
condemned by all other Nations; but I would have thx 
brave and precious Engliſh Blood preſerved for a bet. 
ter Occaſion, and never have it ſpilt but in the De. 
fence of one's Country. 

Even in this we ſurpaſs the antient Romans in 
Cruelty, ſince their Gladiators were nothing elſe but 
Slaves, who fought of Neceſſity; or Captives ap- 
pointed to fight with each other, and do their bef 
to ſave their own Life, by killing their Adverſary. 

Junius Brutus, who expelled the Targains, is ſaid 
to have been the firſt who honoured the Funeral of 
his Father with theſe inhuman Diverſions, ——They 
were at firſt perform near the Sepulchre of the De. 
ceaſed, or about the Funeral-pile (they being firſt in. 
ſtituted inſtead of the Sacrifices of Captives, or Pri. 
ſoners of War, offer'd at firſt to the Manes of the 
great Men who had died in an Engagement) bu 
were afterwards removed to the Circus and Amphi- 
theatres, and became ordinary Amuſements. 

The Emperor Claudius reſtrained them to certain 
Occaſions; but he ſoon afterwards annulled what he 
had decreed, and private Perſons began to exhibit 
them, at Pleaſure, as uſual ; and ſome carry'd the 
brutal Satisfaction ſo far, as to have them at their 
ordinary Feaſts; and not Slaves only, but other Per- 
ſons would hire themſelves to that infamous Office, 

The Maſter of the Gladiators made them firſt 

ſwear that they would fight to death; and if they 
failed therein, they were put to death, either by Fire, 
Swords, Clubs, Whips, or the like. 
It was a Crime for the Wretches to complain when 
they were wounded, or to aſk for Death, or ſeek to 
avoid it when overcome; but it was uſual for the 
Emperor, or the People, to grant them Life, when 
they gave no Signs of Fear, but waited the fatal Stroke 
with Courage and Intrepidity. Auguſtus decreed that 
it ſhould always be granted them, 

From Slaves and freed Men, the wanton Sport 
ſpread to People of Rank and Condition; and Ner- 
is related to have brought upwards of four hundred 
Senators, and ſix hundred Roman Knights upon the 
Arena; tho* Lipfius takes both theſe Numbers to be 
falſified, and not without Reaſon, reduces them to 
forty Senators and fixty Knights ; yet Domitian, that 
other Monſter of Cruelty, refined upon Nero, exhi- 
biting Combats of Women in the Night time. 

The Combats of Gladiators were firſt forbidden in 


to the Præfectus Pretorii, dated at Berytus in Pheni- 
cia, the iſt of October, 325, and ſtill extant, con- 
demn'd the Criminals employ'd therein to the Mines. 

The Practice was not entirely aboliſhed in the Welt 
before Theodoric, King of the Oftrggoths ; though the 
Emperor Honorius had firſt forbidden them at Rome, 
on Occaſion that St. Thelemachus, at the Time of one 
of theſe Spectacles, for endeavouring to diſſuade the 
Gladiators from continuing the Sport, had been ſtoned 
to Death by the Rabble; but that Prohibition does 
not ſeem to have been executed 'till the Year 500, 
when it was entirely aboliſhed by the ſaid Theodoric. 

Programma's, or Bills, were diſtributed among the 
People, ſome Time before the Day of Battle, by the 
Perſons who gave the Shews, containing the Names 
of the Gladiators, and the Marks whereby they were 
to be diſtinguiſhed, for each had his ſeveral cor 
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There were no leſs than ten Circas's at Rome; the 
largeſt was that built by the elder Targuin, called Cir- 
cus Maximus, between the Avantine and Palatine 


42 moſt commonly a Peacock's Feather, as 
jo wo the Scholiaſt bf Juvenal, on the 158th 
Verſe of the third Satyr. They alſo gave Notice 
what Time the Shews would laſt, and how many 
Couples of Gladiators there were; and it even appears 
from the 52d Verſe of the ſeventh Satyr of the ſecond 
Book of Horace, that they ſometimes made Repreſen- 
tations of theſe Things in Painting; as is practiſed 
among vs by thoſe who have any Thing to ſhew at 
Fans . 
The Day being come, they began the Entertain- 
ment by bringing two Kinds of Weapons ; the firſt 
were Staves, or wooden Foils, called Rudes; and the 
ſecond effective Weapons, as Swords, Poniards, Cc. 
—— The firſt were called Arma luſoria, Arms for 
Diverſion ; the ſecond Decretorta, as being given by 
Decree, or Sentence of the Prætor; or of him at 
whoſe Expence the Spectacle was exhibited, ——They 
an to fence or ſkirmiſh with the firſt, which was 
to be the Prelude to the Battle; from theſe when well 
warm'd, they advanced to the ſecond with which 
they fought naked. The firſt Part of the En- 
gement was called ventilare, preludere, to prelude ; 
and the ſecond dimicare ad certum, or vers armis 
pugnare; and ſome Authors think, with much Pro- 
bability, that it is to theſe two Kinds of Combats, 
that St. Paul alludes in the Paſſage 1 Cer. ix. 26, 27. 
I fight not as one that beateth the Air; but I keep 
© under my Body, and bring it under ,SubjeCtion.” 

If the Vanquiſh'd ſurrender'd his Arms, it was not 
in the Victor's Power to grant him Life; it was the 
People during the Time of the Republick, and the 
Prince or People during the Time of the Empire 
that were alone impowered to grant the Boon, 

The Reward of the Conqueror was a Branch of 
Palm-tree, and a Sum of Money; ſometimes they 
gave him his r or diſmiſſed him; by putting one 
of the wooden Foils or Nudes in his Hand; and 
ſometimes they even gave him his Freedom. 

The Sign or Indication whereby the Spectators 
ſhewed that they had granted the Favour, was, to 
fall the Thumb, or clench it between the other Fin- 
gers; and when they would have the Combat finiſh'd, 
and the Vanquiſh'd ſlain, they raiſed the Thumb, and 
directed it towards the Combatants; which we learn 
from Juvenal, Sat. iii. 36. 

The Gladiators challenged or defied each other by 
ſhewing the Little-finger; and by extending this, 
or ſome other during the Combat, they own'd 
themſelves vanquiſh'd and begg*d Mercy from the 
People. 

There were divers Kinds of Gladiators, diſtin- 
guiſh*d by their Weapons, Manner of Fighting, Ce. 
as the Catervati, who fought in Troops or Compa- 


Mount. Pliny ſays it was enlarged by Julius Cæſur, 
ſo as to take in no leſs than three Stadia in length, 
and one in width. 

The moſt magnificent Circus's were thoſe of Au- 
guſtus and Nero. There are ſtill ſome Remains of 
the Circus, both at Rome, at Niſines, and other 
Places; but as they uſed to encompaſs a too large 
Spot of Ground, and were not built fot ſo long a 
Duration, Time has defaced them. 

The Games of the Circus, which ſome call CI R- 
CENSEAN GAMEs, were Cotmbats celebrated in the 
Circus, in Honour of Conſus the God of Councils, and 
thence alſo called Conſualia.—They were alſo called 
Roman Games, either on Account of their Antiquiry, 
as being coeval with the Roman People, or becauſe 
eſtabliſhed by the Romans. 

Theſe Games were inſtituted by Evander, and re- 
eſtabliſhed by Romulus; the Pomp or Proceſſion, 
called Pompa Circenfis, was only a Part of the Games, 
making the Prelude thereof, and conſiſting of a ſim- 
ple Cavalcade of Chariots ——Till the Time of the 
elder Targuin, they were held in an Iſland of the 
iber; and were called Roman Games: After that 
Prince had built the Circus, they took their Name 
therefrom, as being conſtantly held there. | 

There were ſix Kinds of Exerciſes in the Circus: 
the firſt Wreſtling, Fighting with Swords, Staves, 
and Pikes; the ſecond was Racing; the third Sa/- 
tatio Dancing; the ſourth Diſciquoits, Arrows, and 
Ceftrs, and which were on foot; the fifth was Horſe- 
courſing; the ſixth Courſes of Chariots, whether wich 
two Horſes or with four; each bearing the Names of 
che Colours they wore —Ar firſt there was only 
White and Red; then Green was added and blue; 
Domitian added two more Colours, bur they did nor 
hold. It was Enomeus who firſt invented this Me- 
thod of diſtinguiſhing the Quadrils by Colours. The 
Green was for thoſe who reprefented the Earth; the 
Blue for the Sea, Sc. 

The great Games, called Ludi Magni, were held 
in Honour of the God Neptune, who was the No- 
mans Conſus, and not of the Sun, as ſome have ima- 

ined, | w 1 
: Other antient Edifices were the Agora's or Squares 
of the Greeks, and the Forums of the Romans.—The 
Roman Forums differ'd from the Grecian Agora's, and 
were of a ſquare Form, ſurrounded with ſpacious and 
double Porticoes and thick Columns. Theſe Porticoes 
or Piazza's were as broad as the Columns were long; 
ſo that by their being double, the Place for walk- 
ing was as ſpacious as twice the Length of a Co- 
nies, Number againſt Number. Cubicularii, who lumn, which made it very commodious. —Over 
fought in private Houſes during Feaſts ——The Di. the firſt Columns, were others a fourth Part leſs 
mache, who fought arm'd with two Poniards or than the firſt ; theſe had under them a Corridor of 
Swords, or with Sword and Dagger. The Eſe- fuch Height as was moſt convenient, becaule theſe 
darii, who fought in Carrs ; called alſo in an In- upper Porticoes were appointed likewiſe for walk- 
{cription, lately diſcover'd at Lyons, Aſedarii.— The ing and diſcourſing, and for Perſons to ſtand com- 
Fiſcales or Cæſariani, who belonged to the Emperor's modiouſly therein, to be Spectators of any Shews that 
Company, and who being more robuſt and dexte - might be exhibited in the Square, either out of Plea- 
rous than the reſt, were frequently called for; and ſure or Devotion. All theſe Porticoes muſt of 
therefore named Paſtulatitii. The other Kinds Courſe have been embelliſh*d with Niches and Sta- 
were, the Hoplomachi, Meridiani, Mirmillones, Ordi- tues, ſince the Greeks uſed to be highly delighted 
narii Prevocatores, Retiarii, Rudiarii, Secutores, Spe- with ſuch Sort of Ornaments, — Near to theſe 
Hatores and Thraces. Squares were the Baſilica, the Senate- houſe, the Pri- 

There was another Kind of Building, in Antiqui- ſons, Sc. | 
ty, for the exhibiting Shews to the People, called Cir- But the Roman Forums, or Squares, were ſome- 
cus, from the Latin, Circuitu, or from Circe, co whom what longer than they were broad; ſo that dividing 
Tertullian attributes the Invention. the Length into three Parts, two made the Breadth; 

The Roman Circus was a large wblong Edifice, becauſe the Gladiators exerting their Skill publickly 
arch'd at one end, encompaſſed with Portico's, and in theſe Places, this Form was more commodious for 
furniſhed with Rows of Seats, placed aſcending over their Purpoſe than a perfe& Square; for which Rea- 
each other. la the Middle was a Kind of Foot- ſon likewiſe the Intercolumnation of the Porticoes, 
bank or Eminence, with Obeliſks, Statues, and Poſts that went round the Square, was made of two Diame- 
at each End. This ſerved them for their Courſes of ters and Quarter of a Column, or even of two Dia- 
their Bigæ and Quadrigæ —Bige were Chariots drawn meters, that the Sight of the People might not be in- 
by two Horſes a-breaſt ; Trige, by three; Quadrige, tercepted by the Thickneſs of the Columns.—— The 
by four, &c, | Porticoes were as broad as the Columns were 

| N n an: 
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and under them were the Bankers and Goldſmiths 
Shops. — The upper Columns were a fourth Part 
leſs than the under ones, becauſe all Pieces below 
ſhould be ſtronger than thoſe above, conſidering the 
Weight they bear, ——In the Part fronting the warm- 
eſt Region of Heaven were the Ba{/icas, — On that 
Side which fronted the North, ſtood the Senate- 
houſe, a Square and a half in Length. This Curia, 
or Senate houſe, was the Place where the Senate aſ- 
ſembled to conſult about State Affairs. 

Of theſe Forums there were ſeveral at Rome ; at firſt 
only three, viz. Romanum, Fulianum, and Auguſtum; 
but that Number was afterwards increaſed to ſix, by 
the Addition of the Tranſſtorium, called alſo Palla- 
dium; the Trajanum and Salluſtii Forum,——The firſt 
and moſt eminent of theſe was the Forum Romanum, 
called alſo Forum Vetus, old Square; and abſolutely 
Forum, or the Forum. In this was an Apartment 
called the Reſtra, where the Lawyers pleaded; the 
Officers harangued z Funeral Orations delivered, &c. 
his Raſtra was adorned with the Beaks of Ships 
taken from the People of Aulium, in a naval En- 
gagement, whence the Name. 

The Antients were alſo very curious in building 
Columns. Ot which there were various Kinds, viz. 
Hiſtorical, Chronological, Funeral, Inſtructive, Iti- 
nerary, Lactary, Legal, Limitrophous or Boundary, 
Manubiary, Memorial, Menian, Milliary, Military, 
Statuary, Symbolical, Triumphal and Zoophorick. 

The Hiſtorical Columns were thoſe whoſe Shafts 
were adorned with a Baſſo Relievo, running in a ſpi- 
ral Line its whole Length; and containing the Hi- 
ſtory of ſome great Perſonage. Of theſe Kind are 
the Trajan and Antonine Columns to be ſeen (till at 
Rome. 

That of Trajan is of the Tuſcan Order, though 
ſomewhat irregular ;z its Height is eight Diameters, 
and its Pedeſtal Corintbian; it was built in the Forum 
Romanum, or Roman Square. Its Baſe conſiſts of 
twelve Stones of an enormous Size, and it is raiſed on 
a Socle, or Foot of eight Steps. Within-ſide is a 
- Stair caſe illuminated with forty-four Windows. It 
is 140 Foot high, which is 35 Foot ſhort of the Au- 
tonine Column; but the Workmanſhip of the former 
is much more valued. It is adorn'd from top to 
bottom with Baſſo Relievo's, repreſenting the great 
Actions of that Emperor (one of the beſt who ever 
fought under the Roman Eagles) againſt the Dacæ. 
Several learned Men have explain'd the Bas Re- 
liefs of the Trajan Columns, and among others Cia- 
conius and Fabretti, ——The late King of France, 
Lewis XIV. had Models of all thoſe Bas Reliefs taken 
off in Plaiſter of Paris. 

The Antonine Column has 199 Steps, with 56 Win- 
dows; and each of theſe is divided by Tambours of 
white Marble. 

At Athens there were Chronological Columns, where- 
on were inſcribed the whole Hiſtory of Greece, di- 
geſted into Ohmpiads, thoſe Sorts of Columns being 
erected for no other Ule, than to bear ſome hiſtorical 
Inſcription, digeſted according to the Order of 
Time; as by Luſtres, Ohmpiads, Faſti, Epochas, 
Annals, Cc. 

The Funeral Columns had ſometimes their Shafts 
overſpread with Tears or Flames, which are Symbols 
of Grief, and of Immortality; and were erected to 
ſupport an Urn, wherein were incloſed the Aſhes of 
ſome deceaſed Hero. 

We do not learn from Hiſtorians that there were 
ever more than two 1njirudive Columns, one, which 
Feſephus, lib. i. cap. 3. pretends to have been erected 
by the Sons of Adam, whereon were engraven the Prin- 
ciples of Arts and Sciences; and another ſuppoſed by 
. Baudelot to have been raiſed by the Son of Piſſſtra- 
tus, containing the Rules and Precepts of Agricul- 
ture. 

Feſtus informs us, that at Rome, in the Herb- mar- 
ker, now the Place Montanara, was erected a Column 
called Laftary, which had a Cavity in its Pedeſtal, 
wherein young Children, abandon'd by their Parents, 


out of Poverty or Inhumanity, were expoſed to be 
brought up at the publick Expence. 

None but the Lacedemonians have ever erected Le. 
gal Columns, whereon were engraven the fundamental 
Laws of their State; and thoſe Columns were always 
erected in publick Places, for the better Inſtruction 
of the People. 

Alexander, according to Pliny, erected a Limilro- 
Phous or Boundary Column at the Extremities of the 
Indies to ſhew the Limits of his Conqueſts ; and the 
Romans afterwards follow'd his Example. 

The Romans were very induſtrious in erecting Mz. 
nubiary Columns, built in Imitation of Trees, and a- 
dorn'd with Trophies, whereon they hung the Spoils 
of the Enemies, 

Suetonius and Aſcanius refer to a certain Menias 
the Origin of the Menian Column, who having ſold 
his Houle to Cato and Flaccus, Conſuls, to be con- 
verted into a publick Edifice, reſerved ,to himſclf 
the Right of railing a Column without ſide, to bear 
a Balcony, whence he might ſee the Shews, 

Auguſtus had a Column of white Marble (the ſame 
with that which is now ſeen on the Baluſtrade of the 
Perron of the Capitol at Rome) erected in the Middle 
of the Roman Forum, which was called Milliary, and 
from whence, as a Centre, the Diſtances of the ſeve- 
ral Cities, &c. of the Empire, were reckoned by 
other Milliary Columns, diſpoſed at equal Diſtances 
on all the grand Roads. This Column was called 
Milliarium Aureum, as having been gilt, at leaſt the 
Ball, by Order of Auguſtus. Its Proportion is mal- 
ſive, being a ſhort Cylinder, the Symbol of the Globe 
of the Earth——lt was reſtored by the Emperors 
Veſpaſian and Adrian; as appears by the Inſcriptions, 

The Romans had two Sorts of Military Columns, 
one whereon was engraven a Liſt of the Forces of the 
Roman Army, ranged by LEgions in their proper Or- 
der; with Deſign to preſerve the Memory of the 
Number of Soldiers, and of the Order obſerved in 
any military Expedition, And another called Co- 
lumna Bellica, ſtanding before the Temple of Janus, 
(whoſe Gates were always open in time of War, and 
ſnut in time of Peace) at the Foot whereof the Con- 
ſul declared War, by throwing a Javelin towards the 
Enemy's Country. 

The Columns adorn'd with the Beaks or Prows of 
Ships and Galleys, with Anchors and Graplers, 
erected cither in Memory of a naval Victory, as the 
Tuſcan Column in the Capitol, or in Honour of ſome 
Admiral, were called Roftra! Columns. 

There was dug up in the Temple of Peace, I have 
heretofore mentioned, a flatted Column of the Corin- 
thian Order, whoſe Shaft is a ſingle Block of white 
Marble, 49 Foot and a half high, and five Foot 
eight Inches Diameter z which Paul V. Pope, had 
erected on a Pedeſtal, before the Church of St. Ma- 
ria Major, at Rome, to ſupport a Statue, of gilt 
Braſs, of the Virgin Mary, from whence *tis cal- 
led a Statuary Column, as all other Columns which 
ſupport a Scatue, 

The Caryatides and Termini were alſo a Sort of Sta- 
tuary Columns, The Caryatides were, and are 
ſill, a Kind of Order of Columns'or Pilaſters, under 
the Figures of Women, dreſſed in long Robes, ſerv- 
ing to ſupport Entablatures. Vitruvius pretends, 
that the Origin of Caryatides is owing to the Greeks 
having taken the City of Caria, led away their Wo- 
men Captives; and to perpetuate their Servitude, re- 
preſented them in their Buildings, a3 charged with 
Burdens, ſuch as thoſe ſupported by Columns, 

Termes, or Termini, (from the Roman God Termi- 
nus, the Protefor of Land-Marks) was a Statue made 
without Hands or Feet (that he might not change his 
Place) planted at the Bounds of Lands to ſeparate 
them. The two famous Statues of Paſquin and 
Marforio at Rome, might be ranked among theſe 
Sorts of Statues, ſince otherwiſe, - I do not know 
where elſe to place thoſe two great Satyriſts, who for 
ſeveral Centuries have, by their witty Reparlees, di- 
verted all Europe. 928 

Paſquin 
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„ is a mutilated Statue at Rome, in a Corner 
of . Urfini,— It takes its Name from a 
Cobler of that City, called Paſquin, famous for his 
Sneers and Gibes; and whoſe Shop was the Reſort of 
a Number ol idle People, who diverted themſelves 
with bantering Folks as they paſſed by.— After 
Paſquin's Death, as they were digging up the Pave- 
ment before his Shop, they found a Statue of an an- 
tient Gladiator, well cut, but maimed, and halt- 
ſpoiled. This they ſet up in the Place where it was 
found, at the Corner of the deceas'd Maſter Paſquin's 


chop; and by Conſent, called it by the Name of the 
Dale 


act. — From that Time all Satires and Lam- 

ns are aſcribed to this Figure, are put in its 
Mouth, or paſted againſt it; as if they came from 
Paſquin Redivivus. Paſquin uſually addreſſes him- 
ſelt to Marforio, another Statue in Rome; or Marfo- 
rio to Paſquin, whom they made reply. The 
Anſwers are uſually very ſhort, poignant, and un- 
lucky: When Marforio is attacked, Pa/quin comes 
to his Aſſiſtance z and Paſquin is aſſiſted by Marforio 
in his Turn, i. e. the People make the Statues ſpeak 
juſt what they pleaſe. The Dialogues between 
theſ: two Statues are called Paſquinades, 

We have no viſible Paſquins here in England, but 
we have ſome inviſible ones, who act their Part, to 
the full as well, as ever did the Roman Paſquin, and 
their P-/quinades are often ſeaſoned with more Attic 
Salt. 

There was another Kind of Statyary Columns, cal- 
led Zzophoric, whereon was placed a Figure of ſome 
Animal, as that at Sienna, which bears the Wolf 
which ſuckled Romulus and Remus; and one of the 
two Columns (though not a Piece of Antiquity) 
whereon is the Lion of Sc. Mark, and the Arms of 
the Republick. 

The Symbolical Columns repreſented ſome particular 
Country, by the Attributes proper thereto, as the 
Corvinian Column, on which was a Crow, erected to 
Valerius Maximus, ſirnamed Corvinus, in Memory 
of his defeating a Giant in the Army of the Gauls, 
by the Aſſiſtance of a Crow. And the modern 
one, of the French Order, ſet with Flowers de Luce, 
on the Frontiſpiece of the Jeſuits Church at Rouen, in 
Normandy. 

The Triumphal Columns were erected by the An- 
tients, in Honour of a Hcro; the Joints of the 
Stones, or Courſes whereof, were covered with as 
many Crowns as he had made different military Expe- 
ditions.— Each Crown had its particular Name; as 
Vallaris, which was beſet with Spikes, in Memory 
of having forced a Palliſade. Muralis, adorned with 
little Turrets, or Battlements (which Sort of Crowns 
have Place at preſent in our Blazon) for having 
mounted an Aſſault. Navalis, of Prows and Beaks 
of Veſſcls, for having overcome at Sea, Olſidi nalis, 
or Graminalis of Graſs; for having raiſed a Siege. 
Ovans, of Myrile, which expreſſed an Ovation or 
little Triumph; and Triumphalis, of Laurel, for a 
grand Triumph.— Procopius tells us of a Column of 


this Kind erected in the Place, called Auguſicum, be- 


fore the Imperial Palace at Conſtantinople, ſupporting 
an Equeſtrian Statue of the Emperor Fuſtinian. 

OsELIsks and PyrRamips were alſo raiſed by the 
Antients, as an Ornament in ſome publick Places, 
and frequently charged with Inſcriptions and Hiero- 
glyphics. 

The Pyzamivs, from my, was a ſolid maſſive 
Edifice, which from a ſquare, triangular, or other 
Baſe, roſe, diminiſhing to a Point or Vortex. 

hey were ſometimes erected to preſerve the Memory 
of ſingular Events; and ſometimes to tranſmit to Po- 
ſterity the Glory and Magnificence of Princes; but as 
they are the Symbols of Immortality, they were more 
commonly uſed, as funeral Monuments; as that of 

etius at Rome, and thoſe other celebrated ones of 
Ezypt, as famous for the Hugeneſs of their Size, as 

for their Antiquity, | 
he OBeL1s&s, from g-, a Spite, Broach, or 


pindle, were, and are itill, triangular Pyramids, 
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very ſlender and high.— The Difference between Obe- 
tiſks and Pyramids, according to ſome, conſiſts in this, 


that the latter have large Baſes, and the former very 
ſmall ones, though Cardan makes the Difference to 
conſiſt in this, that Obeliſts are to be all of a Piece, 
or to conſiſt of a ſingle Stone, and Pyramids of 
ſeveral. | 

F. Kircher reckons up 14 Obeliſts, celebrated above 
the Reſt; viz. that of Alexandria, that of the Birbe- 
rins, thoſe of Conſtantinople, of the Mons Eſquilinus, 
of the Campus Flaminius of Florence, of Helicpolis, of 
Ludoviſio, of St. Mahut, of the Medici, of the Vati- 
can, of Marcus Celius, and that of Pamphilia.— The 
firſt Obeliſt we know of, was that raiſe by Rameſes, 
King of Egypt, in the Time of the Trojan War, It 
was 40 Cubits high, and according to Herodotas, em- 
ployed 20,000 Men in the Building.— Phicus, an- 
other King of Egypt, raiſed one of 45 Cubits; and 
Ptvlomy Philadelphus another of 88 Cubits, in Me- 
mory of Ar/ince.— Theſe three Obeliſts are of Por- 
phyry, and till ſtanding. Auguſtus erected an Obeliſt 
at Rome, in the Campus Martius, which ſerved to mark 
the Hours on an horizontal Dial, drawn on the Pave- 
ment, 

This Kind of Monument, which is very antient, 
was firſt made Ule of, we are told, to tranſmit to Po- 
ſterity the principal Precepts of Philoſophy, which 
were engraven in hierogly phical Characters hereon.— 
In after Times they were uſed to immortaliſe the 
Actions of Heroes, and the Memory of Perſons be- 
loved. 

The antient Statues are divided by Antiquaries into 
Greek and Roman Statues, and theſe again ſubdivided 
into Divine, Heroes, and Auguſti. 

The Greek Statues were naked Figures; being in 
this Manner they repreſented their Deities, Athlete, 
of the Olympic Games, and Heroes; the R-afon of 
this Nudity was, that thoſe who exerciſed Wreſtling, 
wherein the Grecian Youth placed their chief Glory, 
always performed naked. The Greeks ſucceeded 
in their Statues beyond the Romans; both the Work- 
manſhip, and the Fancy of the Roman Statues were 
inferior to the Grecian; indeed we have very few re- 
maining that have eſcaped the Injuries of Time. 

The Roman Statues differed in this from the Gre- 
cians, that they were.cloathed z thoie of the Emperors 
with long Gowns over their Armour, and hence were 
called S/a/ne Paludate ; thoſe of Captains and Cava- 
liers, with Coats of Arms, Thoracate ; thoſe of Sol- 
diers with Cuiraſſes, Loricate; thoſe of Senators 
and Augurs, Trabeaiæ; thoſe of Magiſtrates with long 
Robes, Togate; thoſe of the People with a plain Tu- 
nica, Tunicatæ; and, laſtly, thoſe of Women with long 
Trains, Stolate.— Their other Diviſion of Statues is 
that I have already mentioned into Drvine, which 
were thoſe confecrated to the Gods, as Jupiler, Mars, 
Apollo, &c. Heroes, which were tho'e of the Demi- 
Gods; as Hercules, &c, and Auguſti, which were 
thoſe of the Emperors; as thoſe two of Cæſar and 
Auguſtus, under the Portico of the Capitol. 

The other Kinds of Edifices which the Antients 
uſed to adorn or embelliſh their Cities or Towns with 
were Triumphal Arches, Baths and Bridges. 

The TziuMPHAL ARCHES were Gates or Pal- 
ſages into a City, built of Stone or Marble, Sculpture, 
Intcriptions, &c. ſerving not only to adorn a Tri- 
umph, at the Return from a victorious Expedition, 
but alſo to preſerve the Memory of the Triumph to 
Poſterity.— The moſt celebrated Triumphal Arches 
now remaining of Antiquity are that of Tu, of Sep- 
timus Severus, and of Conſtantine at Rome.— One of 
the Gates of Orange (the chiet City of that Princi- 
pality belonging antiently to the illuſtrious Houſe of 
Naſſau, but at preſent in the King of France's Poſſeſ- 
ſion) is a Triumphal Arch of Caius Marius. 
The Gate, Peyro, at Montpelier, is alſo a Triumphal 
Arch; and the Gates of St. Denis, St. Martin, and 
Sc. Antoine at Paris, though modern Pieces, deſerve 
that Name. | 

Bars were large and pompous Buildings, which 

made 
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made Part of the antient Gymnafia, and which, tho” 
erected for the Sake of bathing, were frequented more 
for the Sake of Pleaſure, than Health, 

The moſt magnificent Baths were thoſe of Titus, 
Paulus AMmilius, and Dioclefian, of which there are 
ſome Ruins ſtill remaining. It is ſaid that at 
Rome there were 856 public Baths. Fabricius adds, 
that the exceſſive Luxury of the Romans appeared in 
nothing more viſible than in their Baths. Seneca com- 
plains that the Baths of Plebeians were filled from 
ſilver Pumps; and that the freed-Men trod on Gems. 
Macrobius tells us of one Sergius Oratus, a Voluptu- 
ary, who had pendant Baths hanging in the Air. 

Since I have hinted here at Gymno/zum, I am obliged 
to inform the Reader, that it was a publick Edifice 
of the Antients, erected for performing Exerciſes of 
the Body, where -People were taught, and regularly 
diſciplined therein, 

The Romans borrowed the Gymnaſia from the Athe- 
nians, and the Athenians from the Lacedemonians ; 
ſince Solon, in Lucian's Anachar/is, and Cicero de 
Orat. 1. 2. are both of Opinion, that the Greeks were 
the firſt that had Gymna/ra. 

There were three principal Gymnaſia at Athens ; 
the Academy, where Plato taught; the Lyceum, noted 
for Arifotle's Lectures; and the Cynoſarges, allotted 
for the Populace. 

Mr. Buretie, after Vitruvius, aſſerts, that the Gym- 
naſia conſiſted of twelve Members or Apartments, viz. 
1 The exterior Portico's, where the Philoſophers, 
Phyſicians, Mathematicians, Rhetoricians, and other 
Virtuofo's read publick Lectures, diſputed, and re- 
cited their Performances. 2. The Ephebeum, where 
the Youth aſſembled very early, to learn their Exer- 
ciſes in private, without any Spectators, 3. The Co- 
ryceum, Apodilerion, or Gymna#terion, a Kind of 
Wardrobe where they ſtript, either to bathe or exer- 
ciſe. 4. The Elzothefium, Alipterion, or Unfuarium, 
appointed for the Unctions which either preceded or 
followed the Uſe of the Bath, Wreſtling, Pancraſia, 
&c. 5. The Coniſterium, or Coniſtra, in which they 
covered themſelves with Sand or Duſt, to dry up the 
Oil or Sweat. 6. The Palzſtra, properly ſo called, 
where they practiſed Wreſtling, the Pugilate, Pan- 
craſia, and divers other Exerciſes. 7. The Spbæriſte- 
rium or Tennis Court, reſerved for Exerciſes where- 
in they uſed the Balls. 8. Large unpaved Alleys, 
which comprehended the Space between the Portico's 
and the Walls, wherewith the Edifice was ſurrounded. 
9. The Ati, which were Portico's for the Wreſtlers 
in Winter or bad Weather. 10. Other Xi#;*s or 
open Alleys, allotted for Summer and fine Weather; 
ſome of which were quite open, and others planted with 
Trees. 11. The Baths, conſiſting of ſeveral different 
Apartments, 12, The Stadium, a large Place of a 
ſemicircular Form, covered with Sand, and ſurround- 
ed with Seats for the Spectators. 

There were ſeveral Officers for the Adminiſtration 
of the Gymnaſia. 1. A Director and Superintendant 
of the whole, called Gymnafiarcha. 2. The Xiftar- 
cha, who preſided in the X:ſtus or Stadium. 3. The 
Gymnaſta or Maſter of the Exerciſes, who under- 
ſtood their different Effects, and could accommodate 
them to the different Complexions of the Athlete. 
4. The Pedotriba, whole Buſineſs was mechanically 
to teach the Exerciſes, without underſtanding their 
Theory or Uſe.——Under theſe four Officers were 
a Number of Subalterns, whoſe Names diſtinguiſh 
their different Functions. 

The Exerciſes learned under thoſe different Maſters, 
were either for Defence, Health, or Diverſion, —— 
Thoſe for Defence were called Military, as the Exer- 
ciſe of the Javelin, Gladiators, Wreſtling, Boxing, 
Running, Leaping, throwing the Diſcus, drawing 
the Bow, Sc. in all which Exerciſes, there were 
Prizes propoſed for the Conqueror, thereby to ani- 
mate Youths, to Combats of divers Kinds, that they 
might be capable, when Occaſion required, to repel 
the Inſults of their Neighbours.—Thoſe for Health, 
were Walking, Vociferation, Shouting, Holding 
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one's Breath, Sc. Though this Kind of Exerciſe i: 
not Co-eval with the reſt; fince it is Plato's Senti. 
ment, that they were firſt introduced into the Gym. 
nafium, by one Heredicus, prior a little to Hippocrates, 
and not before Luxury and Idleneſs had reduced 
Men to the abſolute Neceſſity of applying to Phyſi. 
cians, who diſcovered then, that nothing contributed 
more to the Preſervation and Re eſtabliſnment of 
Health, as Exerciſes proportioned to the differen: 
Complexions, Ages and Sexes ; and being convinced 
by Experience, of their Uſefulneſs, they applied 
themſelves to it. Hippocrates was the firſt who 
treated of the Utility of it, in his Book of Regimen; 
but as he, nor the other Phyſicians, did not adopt al! 
the Exerciſes of the Gymnaſtick Art into their Prac. 
tice, they left the moſt violent and laborious, to the 
Maſters of the military and athletick Exerciſes. 

The Exerciſes for Diverſion were Dancing; all the 
Exerciſes with Pilæ or Balls; mounting the Horſe, 
riding in Chaife, Litter, or other wheeled Vehicle; 
rocking in Beds or Cradles; and ſometimes ſwinging; 
ſwimming, Sc. 

The Hope of being proclaimed and crowned Con- 
querors in the publick Games, which they thought 
was the higheſt Honour a Mortal could arrive at, 
had rendred the Grecian Youths over diligent in thoſe 
Kinds of Exerciſes, and cauſed ſuch Emulation among 
them, that what was originally only Amuſement, became 
at length a Matter of ſuch Importance, as to intereſt 
famous Cities, and entire Nations in the Practice. 
Nay, in Proceſs of Time, all Greece went ſo far as 
to imagine, that even Gods and Demi- Gods were not 
inſenſible, of what Men were ſo captivated withal ; 
and in Conſequence hereof to introduce the greateſt 
Part of theſe Exercifes in their religious Ceremonies, 
the Worſhip of their Gods, and the funeral Honours 
done the Manes of the Dead. 

We have no earlier Monument now extant, of the 
Grecian Gymnafticks, (which is the Name they gave 
to theſe Exerciſes) than the Deſcription of them in the 
23d Book of the Jliad of Homer, where he deſcribes 
the Games celebrated at the Funeral of Patroclus, 
which was at the Time of the Trojan War, and 
whereby we learn that they had Chariot-races, Foot- 
races, Boxing, Wreſtling, Gladiators, throwing the 
Diſcus, drawing the Bow, hurling the Javelin, Cc. 
Though Mr. Burette in his Hiſtory of Gymnaſticks, 
inſerted in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of In- 
ſcriptions, believes that this Art is co-eval with the 
World ; for which he has no other Proofs, but a 
reaſonable Suppoſition. | 

We have not the leaſt Trace remaining of Gre- 
cian Gymnafia, which the Romans improved and 
advanced to the utmoſt Pitch of Magnificence; 
but the Declenſion of the Empire having involved 
the Arts in its Ruin, the Cymnaſia were deſerted, and 
thoſe ſumptuous Edifices entirely ruinated; ſo that 
all that's ſeen of them at preſent, are only the Places 
where they were erected. 

The BxIDOEs, the next Piece of Antiquity which 
falls under our Conſideration, are commonly defined 
an Edifice, either of Stone or Timber, conſiſting of 
one or more Arches, erected over a River, Canal, 
or the like, for the Conveniency of croſſing or paſſing 
over from one Side to the other, 

Abundance of Bridges were erected by the Antients 
in ſeveral Places, but particularly in 7raly, and on the 
Tyber ; whereof ſome are this Day entire, and others 
have ſome ſmall Remains only left to preſerve their 
Memory.,———Thoſe which are, at preſent, entire on 
the Tyber, are that of the Caſtle Sr. Angelo, called 
antiently the Elian Bridge, from the Emperor Elius 
Adrianus, who erected in this Place his own Monu- 
ment, The Fabrician Bridge, erected by Fabri- 
cius, now called the Four-headed Bridge, or Ponto 
quatro capi, from the four Heads of Fanus, or four 
Termini, placed on the left Hand of this Bridge» 
whereby the Iſland of Jyber is joined to the City. 
The Ceſtian Bridge, now called St. Bartholomew $ 


Bridge, which from the other Side of the 5 
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re to Tranſiyberim, or over the Tyber.—The Bridge 
— 1 from the Senators, and Palatino, 
from the adjacent Hill, made of Ruſtick Work, and 
now called St. Mary's Bridge. F 

But the Bridges, whereof the antient Remains are 
only to be ſeen in the Tyber, are the Sublician Bridge, 
called likewiſe the Lepidan Bridge, from Emilius 
Lepidus, who made it of Stone, though it was firſt 
made of Wood, and was built near Ripa, —T he 
Triumphal Bridge, whole Pilaſters are ſtil] to be ſeen 
over againſt the Church of the Holy Ghoft.——The 
Faniculan Bridge, ſo named from its being adjacent 
to Mount Janiculus; which becauſe Pope Sixtus IV. 
repaired it, is now called Ponte Sito. And the 
Milvian Bridge, now called Ponte Molle, in the Fla- 
mini an Way, not two Miles diſtant from Rome, and 
retaining only the Foundations of its antient Form. 
It is reported to have been erected in the Time of 
Sylla, by Marcus Scaurus the Cenſor. 

There are likewiſe the Remains of a Bridge, to be 
ſeen, erected by Auguſtus, of Ruſtick Work, upon 
the Vera, a moſt rapid River near Narmi; and an- 
other of the ſame Work upon the Metaurus, at 
Calgi, in Umbria, with particular Counter Work 
at each End of it upon the Banks; which makes 
it exceeding ſtrong, and ſupports the Road. 
But among all the celebrated Bridges, that is recorded 
as a Miracle, which Caligula built from Puteoli to 
Baie, in the Midſt of the Sea, almoſt three Miles 
in Length; and on which 'tis ſaid, he expended the 
whole Revenue of the Empire. 

There was a Bridge built over the Danube in Tran- 
filvania, which was extraordinary great, and deſerving 
Admiration, on which were inſcribed theſe Words. 
PrRoviDENTIA AvcGusTI VERE PoNnTIFICIS, 
MIR TUS ROMANA Aus Non DomeET? SUBJUGOR 
ECCE RAPIDUS DanUuBI1uUs, i. e. Can any Thing be 
above the Roman Strength, aſſiſted with Auguſtus, 
truly Ponciffs, ſpecial Care; after it has ſtopt the Ra- 
pidity of the Danube ? This Bridge was afterwards 
broke down and demoliſhed by Adrian, to prevent 
the Barbarians from coming over to plunder the 
Roman Provinces; and its Pilaſters are ſtill to be ſeen 
in the Middle of the River. 

But none of the antient Bridges appear more beau- 
tiful, and more worthy of Obſervation, than that 
erected by Auguſtus Ceſar, at Ariminum, a City of 
the Flaminian Tribe. It is divided into five Arches, 
the three middlemoſt whereof are equal, conſiſting of 
25 Feet in Breadth; and the two next the Banks are leſs, 
conſiſting only of twenty Feet. All theſe Arches conſiſt 
of a Semicircle, and the Depth of their Archivolte 
is a tenth Part of the Light, or Void of the greater, 
and an eighth Part of the Light of the leſſer ones. 
The Pilaſters as to their Thickneſs, are a little more 
that the Half of the Light of the greater Arches. 
The Angle of the Spurs which cut the Water, is a 
right Angle, (this the Antients followed in building 
all their Bridges, as being ſtronger than the acute 
Angle; and for that Reaſon, the acute Angle is leſs 
expoſed to be thrown down and deſtroyed by Trees, 
or any other Matter, which rolls down with the 
Stream) on the Sides of the Bridge, there are ſome 
Niches, wherein there muſt formerly have been ſome 
Statues directl y over the Pilaſters. Over theſe Niches 
there is a Cornice, the Length of the whole Bridge, 
which, although it is plain, adds nevertheleſs a moſt 
agreeable Decoration to the Work. 

Over the Bacchiglione, and the Rerone, two Rivers 
which run through Vicenza, (the Bezone lofing its 
Name at its Entrance into the Baccbiglione, without 
the City) are two ancient Bridges built, The Pilaſters 
and one Arch of that built over Bacchiglione, are ſtill 
entire, and to be ſeen near the Church of St Mary of 
tbe Angels ; the reſt is all modern Work. 

he other over the Rerone, and which is called by 

the common People, il Ponte belle Beccarie, or the 
lcher's Bridge, becauſe it is adjacent to the greateſt 
nambles of the City, is ſtill entire, and varies but 
te from that on the Bacchiglione, being divided 
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into three Arckes, and the middiemoſt larger than 
either of the other two. — Both the one and the 


other of theſe Bridges are compoſed of Coftoza Stone, 


which is a ſoft Stone, and is ſawed like Wood. 

The Antients, eſpecially the Romans, were not ſo 
extravagant in building Places for their Interment, as 
they were, in all their other Edifices; tho beſides the 
uſual Sepulchres for the Interment of the whole Body; 
or of the Aſhes of the Body burnt, they had a parti- 
cular Kind, called Cenotaphia, which were empty Ses 
pulchres, made in Honour of ſome Perſon, who 
perhaps had no Burial at all; from a ſuperſtitious 
Opinion, that the Souls bf thoſe who wanted Burial, 
wandered a hundred Years, e're they were admitted 
to paſs into the Elyfian Fields. 
Among the Romans, none but the Emperors, Ve- 
ſtals, and Perſons ſignalized by great ARions, were 
allowed to have Sepulchres in the Cities; the reſt 
were all in the Country, near the high Roads; whence 
thoſe common Words, Sifte, & abi, viator, which 
are ſtill retained in the Inſcriptions of our Monu- 
ments in Churches, Sc. tho? the Occaſion be no more. 

Strabo informs us, Georg. I. 14. that at Anthialt, 
was antiently ſeen the Tomb of Sardanapalus, with 
this Inſcription in Verſe ; Sardanapalus built Anchiale 
and Tarſus in one Day; go Paſſenger, eat, drink, and 
be merry; the reſt is nothing. 

The only remaining Pieces of Antiquity we have 
of that Kind, are the Car Acou Bs, which are a vaſt 
Aſſemblage of ſubterraneous Sepulchres about Rome, 
chiefly at about three Miles from that City in the 
Via Appia, ſuppoſed by Mr. Monro, in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, to have been originally the com- 
mon Sepulchres of the firſt Remans; and dug in Con- 
ſequence of theſe two Opinions, that Shades hate 
the Light; and that they love to hover about the 
Places where the Bodies are laid. But moſt of the 
Roman Catholicks ſuppoſe them to be the Sepulchres 
of the Martyrs, and viſit them accordingly out of 
Devotion, and Relicks thence taken, are diſperſed 
throughout the Catholick Countries after they have 
been baptized by the Pope, i. e. That thoſe Relicks 
being brought to him, he calls them by the Name 
of what Saint he pleaſes. 

Each Catacomb is three Foot broad, and eight ot 
ten high; running in Form of an Alley or Gallery, 
and communicating with others; in many Places 
they extend within a League of Rome. There is 
no Maſonry or Vaulting therein, but each ſupports 
its ſelf: The two Sides, Which we may look on as the 
Parietes, or Walls, were the Places where the Dead 
were depoſited ; which were laid lengthwiſe, three or 
four Rows over one another, in the ſame Catacomb, 
parallel to the Alley. They were commonly cloſed 
with large thick Tyles, and ſometimes Pieces of 
Marble, cemented in a Manner inimitable by the Mo- 


derns. Sometimes, though very rarely, the Name 


of the Deceaſed is found on the Tyle: Frequently a 
Palm is ſeen, painted or engraven, or the Cypher 
Xp. which is commonly read, pro Chriſto, i. e. dead 
for Chriſt, or for the Chriſtian Religion, 

Some ' Proteſtant Authors are of Opinion, that the 
Catacombs are heathen Sepulchres, and the ſame with 
the Puticuli, mentioned by Feſtus Pompeius; main- 
taining, that whereas it was the Practice of the antient 
Romans to burn their Dead, the Cuſtom was, to avoid 
Expence, to throw the Bodies of their Slaves to rot in 
the Holes of the Ground : And that the Roman Chri- 
ſtians obſerving, at length, the great Veneration 
paid to Relicks, reſolved to have a Stock of their 
own: Entring therefore the Catacombs, they added 
what Cyphers and Inſcriptions they pleaſed, and then 
ſhut them up again, to be opened on a favourable 
Occaſion. Thoſe in the Secret, add they, dying or 
removing, the Contrivance was forgot, till Chance 
opened them at laſt ; but this Opinion ſeems to me 
very ridiculous and improbable. For what could have 


induced the Chriſtians of thoſe Days, whom every 


Body will allow to have been truly pious and religious, 
to have Recourſe to that ridiculous Expedient, ſince it 
Oo Was 
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was thereby deceiving themſelves, with a premedi- 
tated Deſign; for if they wanted Relicks at any 
Rate, as pretended here, had it not been more agree- 
able to their Senſe and Reaſon, to have taken the 
Stones or the Earth of the Street of Rome, which 
had been ſo often dy'd with the Blood of the Mar- 
tyrs, which could have kept their Piety in Suſpenſe, 
if ſuch Stones or Earth had been irrigated with ſuch 
precious Blood, or not, and therefore excuſe their 
Zeal, than go to the Catacomb with the Deſign to de- 
ceive themſelves and others ? Is it poſſible that they 
could have been induced by any Motive whatever, to 
conſider, as Relicks of Martyrs, what they were al- 
moſt ſure were Part of the Skeleton of a vile Slave, 
or of ſome infamous Profligate, puniſhed for his 
Crimes? Thoſe are injurious Reflections, which have 
not ſo much as the Appearance of Reaſon or Com- 
mon Senſe, and which are condemned as ſuch, by 
the moſt ſenſible Part of Proteſtant Writers. 

Antiently, the Word Catacomb was only under- 
ſtood of the Tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul; and 
M. Chatelain obſerves, that among the more know- 
ing of the People of Rome, the Word Catacomb is 
never applied to the ſubterraneous Burying-places 
heretofore mentioned, but only to a Chapel in St. 
Sebaſtian, one of the ſeven ſtational Churches; where 
the antient Roman Calendars ſay, the Body of St. 
Peter was depoſited, under the Conſulate of Tuſcus 
and Baſcas, in 258. 

It is true, that we cannot ſay that all thoſe mon- 
ſtrous Heaps or Pyramids of Bones, ſeen in the Cata- 
combs, are all Relicks of Chriſtian Martyrs, ſince a 
vaſt Number of Slaves and Criminals, might have 
been buried in the ſame Places; but we cannot ſay 
neither, that the greateſt Part of them are not the Re- 
mains of Chriſtians, who, in thoſe Days of cruel Per- 
ſecution, ſealed their Faith with their Blood : And 
that the zealous Chriſtians who ſurvived them, did 
not take all the Care they could, to have them di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the deſpicable Remains of thoſe who 
had ſuffered for their Crimes. 

The greateſt Pieces of Antiquity we have of this 
Kind ſtill in Being, are the famous Pyramids, erected 
for Sepulchres of the Egyptian Kings and Queens, 
which Time, the Seaſons, and the different Revolu- 
tions which have happened in ſo long a Courſe of 
Centuries, have till now left untouched. i 

This Manner of erecting ſtately Monuments for 
the Dead, was invented by Artemiſia, who firſt had a 
moſt ſumptuous one erected to Mauſoleus her Huſband, 
King of Caria; from whence Monuments of the 
ſame Kind, have alſo been called, fince, Mauſo- 
leums. 

The Chriſtians have rivaled, if not excelled Arte- 
miſia, in the Architecture, and magnificent Decora- 
tions of their Tombs; in the Structure whereof, they 
have employed, beſides the Hands of the moſt ſkill- 
ful Artiſts, the moſt precious and coſtly Materials 
Nature could ſupply them with, for that Purpoſe ; as 
Marble, Porphyry, Sc. ſo that very often, Perſons 
who have not began to make their firſt Appearance 
in the World, but after they have been out of it, and 
having done nothing to eterniſe their Memory; their 
Deſcendants, by an extravagant Principle of a ridicu- 
lous Vanity, are forced to have Recourſe to the inſi- 
pid Pen of a beggarly Poet, and to the Chizel of a 
Sculptor, to ſupply the Want of Merit in a deceaſed 
Parent; and a vaſt Number of worthleſs Wretches 
had never been known to have lived, if they had not 
been to dye. I laugh when I ſee the deſpicable Re- 
mains of an Avare, covered with a ſumptuous Pile 
of Marble, who, while living, could ſcarcely afford 
himſelf enough Cloathing to defend that ſame Skele- 
ton againſt the Injuries of the Seaſons, and could not 
reſt in Peace, if he could know in the Silence of 
bl ** that he is buried under the Ruins of his 

OS. 

England ſurpaſſes all other Nations in Edifices of 
that Kind; but if our Magnificence on that Occa- 
ſions, proceeds rather from a Principle of Vanity, 


than of Gratitude, is what I will not pretend:to deter. 
mine; I am only ſorry to think, that our Foſterit 
will be ſurpriſed to find ſo many deſpicable Aſhes 
mixed with the ſacred ones of our Kings, and with 
thoſe of the Cavendiſh's, Stanbope's, Godolphins's, 
Cragg*s, Newton's, Sc. Sc. and condemn, perhaps, 
our depraved Taſte, for having put that Jilt For. 
tune, in Com-promiſe, with ſo much Merit and 
Virtue. 

Almoſt all the publick Edifices of the Antients, 
were adorned with Inſcriptions, which have always 
very much tickled the Curioſity of Antiquaries — 
Sanchoniathon, Gideon's Contemporary, drew moſt of 
the Memoirs, whereof his Hiſtory is compoſed, from 
Inſcriptions, which he found in Temples, and on 
Columns, both among the Heathens and the He. 
brews. 

It appears, indeed, that the Antients engraved up- 
on Pillars, the Principles of Sciences, as well as the 
Hiſtory of the World. Thoſe mentioned by He. 
rodotus, ſhew, that this was the firſt Way of inſtruct. 
ing People, and tranſmitting Hiſtories and Sciences 
to Poſterity. This is confirmed by Plato, in his 
Hippias, wherein he ſays, that Piſiſtratus engraved on 
Stone Pillars, Precepts uſeful for Huſbandmen,—— 
Pliny aſſures us, that the firſt publick Monuments 
were made of Plates of Lead ; and the Treaties of 
Confederacy, concluded between the Romans and the 
Fews, were written upon Plates of Braſs; that, ſays 
he, the Jews might have ſomething to put them in 
Mind of the Peace and Confederacy concluded with 
the Romans.— The Greeks, and the Romans were 
great Admirers of Inſcriptions, and extremely fond 
of being mentioned in them; and hence it is that we 
find ſo many, in thoſe Countries of antient Learning, 
that large Volumes have been compoſed of them; as 
the Collection of Greter, &c, 

The Egyptian Inſcriptions were all in Hieregh- 
phicks, which were Symbols, or myſtick Figures 
uſed among them, to cover or conceal the Secrets of 
their Theology.—Hermes Triſmegiſtus, is commonly 
eſteemed the Inventor of thoſe Symbols, which ac- 
cording to Clemens Alexandrinus, are a Kind of real 
Characters, which do not only denote, but in ſome 
meaſure expreſs the Things—Thus a Lion is the Hie- 
roglyphick of Strength and Fortitude ; a Bullock of 
Agriculture; a Horſe of Liberty; a Sphinx of Sub- 
tilty, &c.—The religious Rites of the Egyptians, are 
moſtly involved in ſuch Figures of Animals, to be 
ſeen ſtill on the Pyramids of EXygpt, and on the 
Mummies brought from thence. 

The Sepulchres or Tombs have always had a Sort of 
Inſcription, different from the reſt, called Er i AR, 
which is an Inſcription engraven or cut on a Tomb, 
to mark out the Time of a Perſon's Deceaſe, his 
Name, Family, and uſually ſome Elogy of his Vir- 
tues, or good Qualities, 

The Style of Epitaphs, eſpecially thoſe compoſed 
in Latin, is ſingular, Cicero has preſcribed the 
Rules of it; Accedat oportet oratio varia, vebemens, 
plena Spiritus, omnium ſententiarum gravitate, em- 
nium verborum ponderibus eft utendum. The Diſcourſe 
muſt be diverſified with Incidents, ſtrong and full of 
Spirit; all the Thoughts muſt be noble and grave; 
and all the Expreſſions weighty. An Epitaph 18 
commonly neither Proſe nor Verſe; but a Medium 
between both. 

At Sparta, Epitaphs were only allowed to People 
who died in Battle, Boxhornius has made a 
Collection of Epitaphs, not very ample, but exceed- 
ingly well choſen. Father L'Allé has likewiſe given 
a Collection of the like Kind in French, entitled Tre- 
for des Epitapbes. Camden and Weaver have 
done ſomething in the ſame Way in our Engli/Þ Epi- 
taphs. An Epitaph is ſaid to bu yet wanting to the 
Duke of Marlborougb's Monument, though a Pre- 
mium of 300 J. was offered by his Dowager, to him 
that ſhould compoſe one worthy of the Hero deceas'd; 
and I can ſcarcely imagine that among ſo many inge. 


nious Perſons England affords, none has attempted to 
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deſerve the Premium; but I ſuppoſe that her Grace has 
anſwered them, as Chriſt did the other Apeſiles, when 
they inquired about the Fate of Zohn, Sed fic eum volo 
manere donec veniam, quid ad vos? If I want him to 
ſtay as he is *cill I come, what's that to you? But 
however her Grace will give me Leave, I hope, to 
inſert here the Plan for one of my own Invention. 


Mortuus, ſub hoc Marmore, fruſtra quereretur Jo- 
hannes, Marlborough Dux, S. R. I. Princeps, Sereniſ- 
fime, et Potentiſſime Anne, Magn. Brit. Fran. & Hibern. 
Reginæ, @ Secretis, invictiſſ. Britan. Exercituum Dux 
Generalis, &c. (9c. nam dum a Morte, quam ſæpiſſimè 
in Campis Blenheim, Ramillies, Sc. Sc. fupaverit, 
Pallida, & Trenente inſequeretur, a Divis ad Calum 
raptus, illam iterum Decepſit, atque Devixit. 


It would be in vain to fearch here under this Marble 
the Remains of John Duke of Marlborough, Prince of 
the Holy Roman Empire, Privy-Counſellor to the moſt 
Serene and moſt Potent Princeſs, Anne, of Great-Britain, 
France and Ireland, Queen; Generaliſſimo of the always 
viftorious Britiſh Armies, &c, &c. for while Death (which 
he had ſo often put to flight in the Fields of Blenheim, 
Ramilies, Gc. &c.) Pale and Trembling with Fear 
was following him, he once more deceived and conquered 
ber, the Immortals having raviſbed bim from her, and 
carried bim into Heaven. 


The Hicn-Ways, or Roads, of the antient Ro- 
mans, are alſo Pieces of Antiquity worthy our Notice; 
and though almoſt ſpoilt by Time, yet ſome of them 
preſerve ſtill in ſome Places the Memory of their for- 
mer Beauty and Convenience; and among them the 
Flamintan and Apian Ways are the moſt famous, 

The Flaminian Way was made by the Conſul Fla- 
minius after his Conqueſt over the Ligurians ; (or Ge- 
noeſe) it took its Beginning from the Gate Flomentana, 
(now called Porta del Populo.) and paſſing through 
Tuſcany and Umbria, led to Ariminum; from whence 
it was afterwards continued by Marcus Lepidus, his 
Collegue, to Bononia (now Bologna,) and winding 
round the Marſhes, near the Foot of the Alps, ended 
at Azuileia. 

The Appian Way owed its Name to Appius Clau- 
dius, who made it with great Labour, and Expence ; 
whence, on Account of its great Magnificence and 
Art, it was called the Queen of Roads. This 
Way began from the Coliſes (or Pompey's Amphithe- 
atre,) and leading through the Porta-Capena (a Gate 
of Rome ſo called) it extended as far as Brunduſium.--- 
It was carried no farther than Capua by Appius; and 


who was the Author of it beyond, is uncertain, tho? - 


by ſome it is imagined to be Cz/ar, becauſe Plutarch 
lays, that the Care of this Way was committed to Cæ- 
ſar, and he laid out a large Sum of Money upon it. 
It was laſt of all repaired by the Emperor Trajan, 
who, by draining of Marſhes, levelling of Mountains, 
filling up of Vallies, and making Bridges where it 
was requiſite, made it both expeditious and agreeable 
to Paſſengers, | 

The Aurelian Way is alſo very famous; ſo called 
from Aurelius, a Citizen of Rome, who made it.--- It 
took its Beginning from the Aurelian Gate, now cal- 
led the Gate of St. Pancrace, and extending itſelf 
Pies the Maritime Places of Tuſcany, ended at 

iſa. 

The Numentan, the Preneftin, and the Labican 
Ways, were all equally celebrated.--- The firſt began 
from the Gate Viminalis, now called the Gate, of 
St, Agnes, and extended to the City of Numentum.--- 

be ſecond, at the Gate E/quila, now called that of 
St. Laurence. -The third, from the Gate Nevia (which 
is now the Porta Maggiore, the great Gate,) and 
both led to the City of Prebeſt, now called Pelle- 
firino, and to the celebrated City of Labicana. 

There were ſeveral other Ways, ſuch as the Via 
Salaria, the Collatina, the Latina, and others, which 

uthors have mentioned, and made famous ; every one 
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of which took its Name, either from the Man who 
made it, or from the Gate where it began, or from 
the Place where it ended; but the Portuenſſan Way, 
which reached from Rome to Oftia, ſurpaſſed them 
all, no Doubt, for Beauty and Conveniency ; becauſe 
as Alberti affirms it, it was divided into two Ways; 
between each of which there was a Courſe of Stones, 
a Foot higher than the Reſt of the Way, and which 
ſerved for a Diviſion ; ſo that People went one Way, 
and returned the other, whereby they avoided all Hin- 
drances, or Joſtling of each other; and it was indeed 
a very commodious Invention, conſidering the vaſt 
Concourſe of People that flocked then to Rome from 
all Parts of the World. 

The Antients made two Kinds of thoſe Roads, 
which they called Military Roads; that is, one was 
paved with Stones, and the other covered all over 
with Gravel and Sand, — The Ways of the former 
Kind were divided into three Spaces, as far as by 
ſome Remains of them we are able to conjecture. 
On the Middlemoſt, which was higher than the other 
two, and which roſe a little in the Middle, that no 
Water might reſt upon it, but run off immediately, 
went the People who travelled on Foot. —— It was 
paved with irregular Stones; that is ſuch as had un- 
equal Sides and Angles.— The other two Spaces on 
each Side of this were made a little lower, and cover- 
ed with Sand and fine Gravel, being appropriated 
for the Paſſage of Horſes and other Cattle. 
Each of theſe Spaces were but half as large as that in 
the Middle, from which they were divided by a 
Range of Stones, pitched Edge-ways; and there 
were other Stones, ſomewhat higher, at certain Di- 
ſtances, on which they got up when they mounted on 
Horſeback, the Antients not having had the Uſe of 
Stirrops.--- Beſides the Stones for this Purpoſe there 
were others, a conſiderable deal higher, ſet an equal 
Diſtance, on which were engraven the Miles of the 
whole Journey: Theſe were ſet up, and the Ways 
meaſured by Cneius Gracchus. 

The Military Ways after the ſecond Manner; that 
is, thoſe made of Sand and Gravel, were raiſed by the 
Antients a little in the Middle; for which Reaſon no 
Water being able to reſt upon them, and conſiſting 
of Matter, very apt. to become dry in a ſhort Time, 
they were always even and ſmooth, without either 
Duſt or Dirt,--- Of this Sort there is one to be ſeen in 
Friuli, which leads into Hungary, which by the Inha- 
bitants is called the Poſthumous Way. There is an- 
other of them in the Country of Padua, which begin- 
ning from the ſaid City, at the Place called Argere, paſſes 
through the Midſt of Cicagna, the Villa of the two 
Brothers, the Count Edward, and Theodore de Thieni, 
and lead to thoſe Alps which divide 1taly from Ger- 
many. 

The Antients had alſo magnificent Villas, or Coun- 
try-houſes, of which there is none extant, at preſent, 
though they pretend to ſhew ſome Ruins of that mag- 
nificent one of Cicero at Tuſculano.— The antient Ro- 
mans took particular Care to have the principal Front 
of their Country Buildings turned to the South, which 
Front had a Gallery, from which there was a Paſſage 
into the Kitchen, which received its Light above the 
Places adjacentz the Chimney being always in the 
Middle.——The Stalls for the Oxen were on the 
Left-hand, the Manger whereof was turned to the 
Eaſt, The Bagnios were likewiſe on the ſame 
Side, and at an equal Diſtance from the Kitchen, and 
from the Gallery on Account of the Room they re- 
8 Oil-preſſes, and other Places for the 

il, anſwered the Places of the Bagnios, and were 
turned to the Eaſt, South, and Welt, on the Right - 
hand. — The Cellars were backwards, far from all 
Noiſe, and open to the North, that they might not 
be expoſed to the Sun. The Granaries were above, 
and received the ſame Light the ſame Way as the 
Cellars did. On the right and left Sides of the Court 
were Stalls for the Oxen, for the Horſes, Conve- 
niencies for the Sheep, and other _— 
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lofts and Baths to put the Straw in, and Bake-houſes 
were as far from the Fire as conveniently could be. 
—The Maſter's Apartments were backwards, with 
the principal Front oppoſite to the Farmer's Houle 3 
ſo that the Halls were always in the back Part of theſe 
Country Buildings. | 

I had almoſt forgot to mention Agueducts, among 
Pieces of Antiquities, which is a Conſtruction of 
Stone or Timber, built on an uneven Ground, to 
preſerve the Level of Water, and convey it by a Ca- 
nal from one Place to another; and in which the Ro- 
mans were very magnificent, —They had ſome Ague- 
dufts that extended an hundred Miles.—Frontinus, 
a Man of conſular Dignity, and who had the Di- 
rection of the Aquedutts under the Emperor Nerva, 
tells us of nine that emptied themſelves through 
13594 Pipes of an Inch Diameter.—Y7genere has ob- 
ſerved, that in the Space of four and twenty Hours, 
Rome received from theſe Aquedu#s, no leſs than 
500,000 Hogſheads of Water,—There is till an 
Aqaedut3 of a Roman Fabrick, which brings the Wa- 
ter from Arcueille to Paris —The Aquedu#? built by 
Lewis XIV. King of France, near Maintenon, for 
carrying the River Bure to Verſailles, is perhaps the 
greateſt in the World.—It is 7000 Fathoms long, 
and its Elevation 2560 Fathoms; containing 242 
Arcades. | 

The Pieces of Antiquity we have left to exa- 
mine, as Buſts, or Buſtos, Medals, Medallions, Ma- 
nuſcripts, &c. are more properly called Antiques. 

BusTs or Buſtos denote the Figure or Pourtrait of a 
Perſon in Relievo, ſhewing only the Head, Shoulders, 
and Stomach ;z the Arms being lopped off, ordinarily 
Placed on a Pedeſtal or Conſole. 

The Buſt is the ſame with what the Latins called 
Herma, from Hermes, Mercury; the Image of that 
God being frequently repreſented in this Manner a- 
mong the Athenians. 

The Antique Buſtos, were commonly made with 
the Head of Marble, and the Shoulders and Sto- 
mach of Porphyry, or Bronze.— Of them there are 
none to be ſeen, except in France among the King's 
Collection of Antiquities; at Rome and Florence, a- 
mong thoſe of the Pope, and of the Grand Duke; 
though ſome of the moſt curious of our Antiqua- 
ries, pretend to be poſſeſſed of thoſe rare Pieces of 
Antiquities, as well as of, 

Mr pas, which are ſmall Figures or Pieces of Me- 
tal, in the Form of a Coin, deſtined to preſerve to 
Poſterity the Pourtrait of ſome great Men, or the Me- 
mory of ſome glorious Action. 

Medals have two Parts or Sides, the one called 
the Face or Head, and the other the Reverſe of the 
Medal. Each Side has three Parts, viz. the Area, 
or Field; the Rim or Border; and the Exergum or 
Exergue, which is a Word, Motto, or the like beneath 
the Ground whereon the Figures are repreſented, 
though oftner placed in the Reverſe of the Medal. 
— What we find in the Exergum is ſometimes no 
more than ſome initial Letters, whoſe Meaning we are 
unacquainted withal; though ſometimes too they 
contain Epochas, or Word, that may be accounted an 


Inſcription,—The Type or Device of the Medal is 


the Figure repreſented ; and the Legend is the Wri- 
ting, eſpecially that around the Medal; tho' in the 
Greek Medals the Inſcription is frequently in the 
Area.—The Legend ſerves to explain the Figures or 
Devices. 

Legends on Medals, are either in Latin or Greek 
and their ordinary Subjects, the Virtues of Princes, 
the Honours they have received, Conſecrations, ſig- 
nal Events, publick Monuments, Deities, publick 
Vows, Privileges, c. The Greek Characters, con- 
fiſting of Majuſcule, or capital Letters, appear uni- 
form on all Medals; no Change or Alteration being 
found in confronting the ſeveral Characters; though 
it is certain there was in the ordinary Uſe and Pro- 
nunciation.——A!l we obſerve on Medals, is ſome- 
times a Mixture of Greek and Latin Characters. 
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The Character was preſerved in all its Beauty till the 
Time of Gallienus. 

From the Time of Conſtantine, and for the Space 
of 500 Years, the Latin Tongue was alone uſed in 
the Legend of Medals, even in thoſe ſtruck at Coy. 
fantinople. — Michael begun the firſt, whoſe Legend 
was in Greek ; and from his Time the Language, 
as well as the Characters, began to alter for the 
worſe. 

Every Medal has two Legends, that on the Front, 
and that on the Reverſe. That on the Front for the 
generality, ſerves only to diſtinguiſh the Perſon, by 
his Name, Titles, Offices, Sc. and that on the Re. 
verſe is intended to expreſs his noble and virtuous 
Sentiments, his good Deeds, and the Advantages the 
Publick has reaped by him. This however does not 
hold univerſally ; for ſometimes we find the Titles 
ſhared between both Sides, and ſometimes alſo the 
Legend. 

In the Medals of Cities and Provinces, as the Type 
or Head is uſually the Genius of the Place, or at 
leaſt ſome Deity adored there; the Legend is the 
Name of the City, Province, or Deity, or of both to- 
gether; and the Reverſe ſome Symbol of the City, 
Province, &c. frequently without a Legend; (ome: 
times with that of one of its Magiſtrates, 

It ſeems as if the Antients had intended their Me. 
dals ſhould ſerve both as Images, and as Emblem; 
the one for the common People, and the other 0 
Perſons of Taſte and Parts: The Images to repre!cn: 
the Faces of Princes; and Emblems to repreſent ther 
Virtues and great Actions; ſo that the Legend is to 
be conſider'd as the Soul of the Medal, and the Fi 
gure as the Body, 

Mr. Patin and F. Joubert imagine, that the an- 
tient Medals were uſed for Money, and that they had 
all (even without excepting the Medallions) a fixed 
regular Price in Payments, But thoſe of a contrary 
Opinion maintain, that we have no real Money of 
the Antients; and that the Medals, we now have, 
never had any Courſe as Coins; though we may rea- 
ſonably keep a Medium between both, and very 
well ſuppoſe, that ſome of thoſe antient Medals we 
have, were real Money, and ſome not; but how 
to diſtinguiſh the one from the others, is a very dif- 
ficult Matter; ſince we find none number*d by our 
Antiquaries among the Roman Coins, and all that 
Mr. Patin alledges in Defence of his Opinion, 1s but 
mere Suppoſition. 

Antient Medals, properly called Antiques, are di- 
vided into thoſe of the higher and lower Antiquity; 
and thoſe again ſubdivided into Greet and Roman 
Medals. 

The Greek Medals are ſuch as have either the 
Heads of Greek Emperors, or Greek Legends. — Theſe 
are the moſt antient and the moſt beautiful ; ſince 
the Greeks ſtruck Medals in all the three Metals with 
ſuch exquiſite Art, as the Romans could never come 
upto; the Greek Medals having a Deſign, Accuracy, 
Energy, and a Delicacy, that expreſſes even the 
Muſcles and Veins, and it muſt be owned goes in- 
finitely beyond any thing of the Romans. | 

Medals of the higher Antiquity of both Nations, 
conſiſt of ſuch as were ſtruck before the End of 
the third Century ; and thoſe of the lower, of ſuch 
as were ſtruck between the third and ninth Cen- 
tury. | 

The Roman Medals are diſtinguiſhed by conſular 
and imperial, 

The Conſular Medals are certainly the moſt an- 
tient Medals of the Romans, ſince they were ſtruck 
before the Emperors had uſurped the ſovereign Au- 
thority, and when the Republick was govern'd by 
Conſuls; and yet thoſe of _— and Silver do not 
go beyond the 484th Year of Rome; nor thoſe 0 
Gold beyond the Year 546. 
an older Date, they are ſpurious. 

Of the Conſular Medals Father Joubert reckons 


about 50 or 60 of Gold; 250 of Copper; and near 
hs 1000 


- 


If any are produced of 
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lver.--- Ur/inus and M. Patin have diſpoſed 
_ - oe according to the Order of the 
Roman Families, and computes 1037 Conſular Me- 
Zals, which relate to one hundred ſeventy-eight Ro- 
man Families.--- The Medals, whoſe Edges are cut, 
or notched like Teeth, which is a Sign of their Pu- 
rity and Antiquity, are common among the Conſular ; 
but we have none later than Auguſtus. There are 
ſeveral of them, however, among thoſe of the Kings 
of Hria. OS NI 

Among the Imperial Medals we diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the upper and the lower Empire.--- The upper 
Empire commenced under Julius Cæſar, and ended 
about the Year of Chriſt 260.--- The lower Empire 
comprehends near 1200 Years, viz, till | the taking 
of Conſtantinople, by Mahomet I. Emperor of the 
Turks,--- It is the Cuſtom however to account all the 
Imperial Medals, *till the Time of the Palæologi, 
among the Antique, and yet we have no Imperial Me- 
dals of any conſiderable Beauty, later than the Time 
of Heraclius, who died in 641. 

After the Time of Phocas and Heraclius, Italy be- 
came a Prey to the Barbarians; ſo that the Monu- 
ments we have remaining of thoſe two Emperors fi- 
niſh the Set or Series of Imperial Medals.--- To theſe 
are added the Medals of the lower Empire and the 
Greek Emperors; whereof a Series may be made as 
low as our Time, taking in the Modern ones.--- Mr. 
Patin has made an ample Collection of the Imperial 
Medals *till the Time of Heraclius. 

The Gothic Medals make Part of the Imperial ones: 
They are ſo called, as having been ſtruck in the 
Times of the Goths, and in the Declenſion of the 
Empire; and favouring of the Ignorance and Barba- 
rity of the Age. | | 

Medals have been ſtruck in three ſeveral Kinds of 
Metal, which make three ſeveral Sets or Series in the 
Cabinet of the Curious, we mean as to the Arangement 
of the ſeveral Medals.--- The Gold Series, for Exam- 
ple, of Imperial, amounts to about 1000, or 1200; 
that of Silver may amount to 3000; and that of Cop- 
per, in all of three Sizes, great, middle, and ſmall, 
to 6 or 7000.——Of theſe the Series of middle 
Copper is the moſt compleat and eaſily formed, as 
it may be brought down to the Fall of the Em- 
pire in the Welt, and the Time of the Palzologi in 
the Eaſt, | 3 | 
The Series of Medals are uſually form'd from the 
Side called the Head. In the firſt Claſs is diſpoſed 
the Series of Kings. In the ſecond, that of the 
Greek and Latin Cities. In the third, the Roman 
Conſular Families. In the fourth, the Imperial. 
——lIn the fifth, the Deities; to which may be 
added a ſixth Series, conſiſting of Medals of illuſtri- 
ous Perſons, | * 
It is not either the Metal or the Size which mak 
a Medal valuable; but the Scarcity of the Head, or 


of the Reverſe, or the Legend. Some Medals are 


common in Gold which, yet, are very rare in Cop- 
per; and others very rare in Silver, which in Cop- 
per and Gold are very common. — The Reverſe is 
ſometimes common, where the Head is ſingular; 
and ſome Heads are common whoſe Reverſe is very 
ſcarce. | 's - . 

There are alſo Medals very ſcarce in ſome Sets, and 
yet very common in others ——For Inſtance, there 
is no Antonia in the Sets of large Copper, and the 
middle Copper is forced to ſupply its Place. The 
Oibo's are very rare in all the Copper Sets, and yet 
common in the Silver ones. Otbo's of the large Cop- 
j* are held at an immenſe Price; I had one, which 

cquld have ſold for five hundred 'Pounds to the late 
Duke of Devonſhire, if his Grace could have been 
convinced that it was genuine; but as there were 
but five of them ſtruck, and the Dye broke at the 
fifth; and O2ho ſurvived. that Accident but a few 
Days, the Duke was pleaſed to tell me, that he ſuſ- 
pected mine to be a ſpurious one, becauſe he knew 
of four already depoſited in the Cabinets of ſome 


Princes of Europe; particularly of the King of France, 
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the Pope, the Grand Duke, Cc. and that he could 
not believe mine to be the fifth, for no other R-a- 
ſon, than becaufe thoſe Oſho's were ſo ſcarce ; though 
thoſe on the Middle Copper are ſold at forty or fifty 
Piſtoles; and the Gordian Affrict, near as high — 
Singular Medals are invaluable. 

We commonly underſtand by ſingular Medals, ſuch 
as are not found in the Cabinets of the Curious, and 
are only met with by Chance, as my Obo, hereto- 
fore mentioned; but in a ſtricter Senſe are ſuch 
whereof there is not above one of a Kind extant.— 
When a Medal exceeds the Value of ten or twelve 
Piſtoles, it is worth what the Owner pleaſes. The 
Peſcennius Niger and Pertinax are very rare in all 
Metals.—The Didius Fulianus is hardly found any 
where, but in large Copper.—Carteron a Dutchman, 
and ſome others, have made Mills on purpoſe to 
ſtrike Mcdals that never were, as thoſe of Cicero, Vir- 
gil, Priam, c. 

There are no true Hebrew Medals; thoſe we ſee 
of the Heads of Moſes and Feſus Chriſt, are ſpurious 
and modern.— We have a few Shekels of Copper 
and Silver, with Hebrew or Samaritan Legends; but 
none of Gold; tho? there is Mention made of one in 
the King of Denmark's Cabinet. Father Souciet has a 
Diſſertation on the Hebrew Medals, commonly called 
Samaritan Medals, where he diſtinguiſhes accurately 
between the genuine and ſpurious, and ſhews that 
they are true Hebrew Coins ſtruck by the Jews, but 
on the Model of the Antients, and that they were 
current before the Babyloniſh Captivity. 

. Theſe Samaritan Medals have been infinitely can- 
vaſſed by the Criticks, both Jet and Chriſtian ; par- 
ticularly Rabbi Alaſcher, Rabbi Bartenora, Rabbi 
Azarias, Rabbi Moſes ; Father Kircher, Vellalpandus, 
Waſerus, Couzingius, Hottinger, Father Morin, Wal- 
ton, Hardouin, Spanheim.—lr is from the Characters, 
not from being ſtruck by the Samaritans, that they 
are called Samaritan Medals, and none are genuine 
pa FT of which Father Souciet diſtinguiſh tour 

inds. 7 

The firſt bears expreſly the Name of Simon, and 
the Subject for which they were ſtruck, viz. the De- 
liverance of Jeruſulem.— The ſecond Kind have not 
the Name of Simon, but only the Deliverance of Sion 
or Feruſalem.— The third Kind have neither Simon, 
nor the Deliverance of Sion; but only the Epocba's, 
firſt Year, ſecond Year, &c,-——The fourth Claſs 
have neither any Inſcriptions, nor any thing whence 
one may judge of the Time when they were ſtruck. - 
- The three firſt Kinds were certainly ſtruck after 
the Return from the Babylonihh Captivity, and in the 
Time of Simon Maccabeus, after Feruſalem had been 
freed from the Yoke of the Greeks. But tho? ſtruck 
after the Captivity, Father Souciet obſerves, their Cha- 
racter, ſhews itſelf to be that of the antient Hebrew, 
which was uſed before the Captivity, and the Uſe 
whereof was loſt by the People, during their Sojourn 
in Babylon and Chaldea ; but reſtored after their Re- 
turn on the ſame footing as before. He adds, that 
the Legends are pure Hebrew, ſuch as was ſpoke 
before the Captivity z that the Character therefore is 
the true antient Hebrew Character; that it was the 
Cuſtom to write each Language in its proper Cha- 
racter; that if they had departed from this Rule, 
they had doubtleſs uſed the new Character they had 
brought with them from Babylon; that there could 
be no other Reaſon, but that on ſettling all Things 
on the ſame Foundation they-were on before the De- 
ſtruction of Feruſalem, that could have induced them 
to uſe this Character of their Coins. And laſtly, that 
theſe Medals were not ſtruck by the Samaritans, but 
by the Fews and in Feruſalem. = 

Father Souciet is very full on all theſe Points, and 
to the Proofs drawn from Medals, adds two others 
foreign thereto; the firſt drawn from the Reſem- 
blance of the Greek Letters, introduced by! Cadmus 
the Phenician, with the Hebrew Character; which 
was the ſame with that of the Phenicians, as the Lan- 
guage of thoſe People was the ſame with that of the 
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Hebrew. The ſecond drawn from ſeveral various 
Readings in the Scriptures, which cannot be well ac- 
counted for otherwiſe, than by ſuppoſing that the 
Books wrote before the Captivity, were in the ſame 
Character with thoſe Medals, and which ſhew, that 
it is the Conformity which certain Letters have in 
that Character, that has deceived the Copiſt. 

From the whole, he concludes, that this Chara- 
cter of the Medal is the true antient Hebrew Chara- 
cter; and that to judge of the various Readings of 
the Hebrew Text, and the Differences of the antient 
Greek and Latin Tranſlations, either from themſelves, 
or from the Hebrew Text, Recourſe muſt be had to 
this Character. 

The Medals which are defaced or not entire, are 
called mutilated Medals. And thoſe wherein we find 
the Letters Reſt, which ſhew that they have been re- 
"ſtored by the Emperors, Redintegrated Medals. 

Spurious Medals are either dipt or plated. The 
dipt ones are {truck of pure Copper, and afterwards 
ſilvet'd (a Contrivance the Curious have frequent Re- 
courſe to, in order to compleat their Sets.)— The 
plated or cover'd Medals, are thoſe which have only 
a thin Silver Leaf over the Copper, but which are 
firuck ſo artfully, that the Cheat does not appear 
without cutting them : Theſe are the leaſt ſuſpected. 

There are allo modern Medals, which are ſuck as 
have been ſtruck in Europe, ſince the Ulurpation of 
the Goths has been extinct; and Sculpture and En- 
8 have begun to reflouriſh.— The firſt was of 
John Huſfs, in 1413 if any pretend to be more antient 
they are ſpurious. In France there were none 
{truck with the King's Effigy before the Reign of 
Charles VII. 

Theſe Medals have alſo their Series; that of the 
Popes commences only, according to Proteſtant An- 
tiquaries, from Martin V. in 1430; from which 
Time we have, as they pretend, a Series of Papal 
Medals, tolerably compleat, to the Number of 5 or 
600. One might likewiſe have a Series of Emperor's 
from Charlemaigne, provided one took in the current 
Coins; but in Practice they commonly commence 
from Frederick II. in 1463. The Series of the Kings 
of France is the moſt numerous and moſt conſiderable 
of all the modern Kings, 

The Study of modern Medals is ſo much the 
more ufeful, as they afford more Light than the 
antient; and mark the Time and Conſequences of 
Events more preciſely ; whereas the Legends or In- 
{criptions of antient Medals are very ſhort and fim- 
ple, and generally without any Date, Add to this, 
that the antient Medals are extremely liable to be 
counterfeited, by reaſon of the exceſſive Price they 
bear; but in the modern there is not near the Dan- 
ger of being impoled upon. 

Mr. Vaillant has collected all the Medals ſtruck by 
the Roman Colonies; Father Hardoyin thoſe of the 
Greek and Latin Cities; Father Noris thoſe of Syria. 
Mr. Morel has undertaken an univerſal Hiſtory of 
Medals, and promiſed Cuts of 25000, He ranges 
them under four Claſſes; the firſt contains the Me- 
dals of Kings, Cities, and People, which have nei- 
ther the Name or Image of the Roman Emperors : 
The ſecond contains the Conſular Medels : The third 
the Imperial Medals; and the fourth the Hebrew, 
Punick, Parthian, French, Spaniſh, Gathick and Ara- 
bick, He begins with the Imperial and brings th m 
down as low as Heraclius: He places the Latin in 
order before the Greek. Ad. Occo, a German Phy- 
ſician, and Count Mezzabarba, have endeavour'd to 
range the Medals in a chronological Order ; but that 
is impracticable, for in many of the Imperial Medals 
there is no Mark, either of the Conſulate, or of the 
Year of the Reign; and ſince Gallienus, there are 
few of the Imperial Medals that bear the leaſt Trace 
of Chronology. 

The moſt noted Medaliſts, or Authors on Medals, 
are Antonius, Auguſtinus, Wolf. Lazius, Fill. Urſi- 
nus a learn*d Antiquary, Æneaſvicus, Hubert Goltrius 
a famous Engraver, Oi/elius, Sequin, Occo, Triſtan, 
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Sermond, Vaillant, Palin, Noris, Spanheim, Tlardogiy 
Morel, Joubert, Mezzabarba, Beger, Sc. We have 
had alſo, lately, in England, Perſons of the firſt 
Rank who were very good Medaliſts ; as the late Duke 
of Devonſhire, Sir Andrew Fountaine, Dr. Sloan, Ge. 
as alſo Mr. Cox and Mr. Goſſet. 

As for Medallions they are nothing elſe but M. 
dals of an extraordinary Size, which Princes uſe tg 
preſent as a Token of Honour or Eſteem, for which 
Reaſon the Romans called them Mifilia. 

Medallions are diſtinguiſh'd from Medals by the 
Volume, that is, by the Thickneſs and Compaſs; 
as well as by the Largeneſs and Relievo of the Head, 
— They were never current Coins, as Medals probably 
were; they were ſtruck purely to ſerve as publick 
Monuments, or to make Preſents of.— There cannot 
be any Set made of them, even though the Met; 
and Sizes ſhould be join'd promiſcuouſly ; the beſt 
Cabinets do not contain above four or five hundred; 
though Mr. Morel promiles us Figures of above ; 
thouſand, 

Authors vary about the Time when they firſt be. 
gan to be ſtruck ; ſome Antiquaries will have it un- 
der the Empire of Theodrfius : But this muſt be x 
Miſtake; for there were ſome ſtruck even in the 
Time of the upper Empire; witneſs a Nero, a Tra. 
jan, and an Alexander Severus, ftill extant. 
Medallions of Gold are very rare, as alſo thoſe of x 
large Copper. 

Medals and Medallions are almoſt coin'd in the 
ſame manner with the Money; with only this Diff. 
rence, that Money having but a ſmall Relievo, te- 
ceives its Impreſſion at a ſingle Stroke of the Engine; 


whereof for Medals or Medallions, the Height of 


their Relievo makes ic neceſſary that the Stroke be 
repeated ſeveral Times; to this end the Piece is taken 
out from between the Dyes, heated, and return'd a- 
gain; which Proceſs in Medallions, and large A. 
dals, is ſometimes repeated fifteen or twenty Times, 
ere the full Impreſſion be given; Care being taken 
every Time the Planchet is remov'd to take off the 
ſuperfluous Metal, ſtretch'd beyond the Circumfe- 
rence with a File. Add to this, that Medallions and 
Medals of high Relievo, by reaſon of the Difficulty 
of ſtamping them in the Balancier, or Prefs, are 
uſually farſt caſt or moulded in Sand, like other Work 
of that Kind, and are only put in the Preſs to per- 
fect them; by reaſon the Sand does not leave them 
clean, ſmooth, and accurate enough.—Megals there- 
fore receive their Form and Impreſſion by Degrees; 
Money at once. 

The Rule whereby they judge the Medal to be ſul- 
ficiently ſtamp'd is, when feeling it with the Hand, 
it is found firm, and not to be ſhaken, as filling the 
Dye equally every where. 

Antient ManuscriyTs, are alſo Pieces of Anti- 
quity very much eſteem'd by Antiiquaries, and other 
curious, the great Number of rare and uncommon 
ones rendering always a Library valuable. 

There are antient Manuſcripts, which like Medals 
of the firſt Claſs, have no Price, ſuch as all Originals 
of any Conſequence, either Hiſtory, Sacred or Pro- 
phane, Divinity, eſpecially the Books of the New 
Teſtament z thoſe of the Old given for ſuch, being 
nothing elſe but ſimple Copies, though even ſome of 
thoſe Copies are very valuable; the antient Fathers 
the Church as. St. Athanaſius, Origen, Fuſtin the 
Martyr, St. Baſil, St. Ferome, St. Auguſtin, St. Cy- 
prian, St. Ambroſe, &c. The Hiſtory of both the 
Greek and Roman Empire, That of the different Mo- 
narchies which have riſen from the Ruins of thoſe two 
Empires, Fc. Cc but among thoſe Originals and 
ſcarce Copies, there are ſo many ſpurious ones, tho 
ſo well counterfeited, that the beſt Antiquary is often 
deceived in them. There are even ſome Manulcripts 
written, ſince the Invention of Printing, which are 
impoſed upon us, as having preceded that 1ngenious 
and uſeful Art. 

It is not very eaſy to diſtinguiſh an antient Maxu- 


ſcript from a counterfeited one, eſpecially thoſe in * 
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. +1 Language; Whoſe Originals being all loſt, by 
orien ents Revolutions happening -in thoſe Coun- 
tries where they were firſt written; and thoſe Lan- 

uages, as they are ſpoken at preſent, very different 
SM what they were at firſt, we cannot compare them 
with the Copies, and therefore are obliged to truſt to 
thoſe Copies, often but too imperfect, as if they were 

iginals. 

W 1 very well that all Originals in thoſe Lan- 
guages have not undergone the ſame Fate; eſpecially 
as to the Books of the new Teſtament, and the Works 
of ſome of the antient Fathers of the Grecian Church, 
of which there are ſtill ſome few Originals extant, 
which have been ſaved from the Ruin of the Eaſtern 
Empire; and even thoſe are but in a very ſmall Num- 
ber, and to be ſeen but in the moſt celebrated Libra- 
ries, as thoſe of the Vatican, of the King of France, 
of the Grand Duke, the Bodleian and Cottonian Li- 
braries, &c. : 

The beſt Manuſcript Bibles are thoſe copied by the 
Jeus of Spain. Thoſe copied by the Fews of Ger- 
many are leſs exact but more common. The two 
Kinds are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from each other; the 
former being in beautiful Characters like the Hebrew 
Bibles of Bomberg, Stephens, and Plantin; the other 
in Characters like thoſe of Munſter and Gryphius. 
F. Simon obſerves, that the oldeſt Manuſcript Hebrew 
Bibles are not above 6 or 700 Years old; nor does 
Rabbi Menaham, who quotes a vaſt Number of them, 
pretend any of them exceed 600 Years. 

There are ſeveral different Manuſcripts of the Bible 
in all the oriental Languages, viz. Hebrew, Samari- 
tan, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Mtbiopic, Cophtic, (of 


which there's one in the King of France's Library) 


and Greek. 

The great Difference found between the different 
Manuſcript Copies of the antient Fathers, and the 
Faults and Imperfections they are crowded with, pro- 
ceed ſometimes from the Ignorance, ſometimes 
from the Unfaithfulneſs, and ſometimes from the 
Partiality of the Coppifts ; which the better to un- 
derſtand, we muſt know, that moſt of thoſe Copies 


were written by Moaks, who oftea for want of very 


well underſtanding the true Senſe of thoſe Fathers, 
whoſe Works they were employed to copy or tran- 
ſcribe, or perhaps divided in their Sentiments, as to 
religious Matters, each of them gave to the Original 
what Senſe they thought moſt favourable to the 
Sect they were moſt inclined to; and as the oriental 
Church has been always infected with Hereſy and 
Schiſm, and its Peace diſturbed by an infinite Num- 
ber of different Sects, it is not at all ſurpriſing, if 
a great many of the antient Manuſcripts of the Fa- 
thers, we have among us, have often made us ſuſpect 
the Authors of Heterodoxy, and have even been 
often the Occaſion of our religious Diviſions. 

1 do not believe it neceſſary to take any great No- 
tice here of Mummies, which are alſo conſidered as 
Pieces of Antiquities, fince we have but very few, 
perhaps none at all, genuine ones; and as ever ſince 
our Antiquaries have dealt that Way, we have no 
leſs than twenty Prolomies, beſides as many Cleopa- 
tra's brought over to us, beſides thoſe left under the 
Egyptian Pyramids, and reſerved, as I ſuppoſe, to 
divert our Poſterity, as theſe have diverted us, though 
at the ſame Time they have very much puzzled our 
Antiquaries in the Explanation of the Hieroglyphicks, 
thoſe Mummies are poudered with —— I remember 
very well that the laſt Cleopatra I ſaw (for I have ſeen 
already five or fix for my Share) one of thoſe 
learned Gentlemen was poring over the Hierogly- 
Phicks, the Royal Munimy was adorned with, 
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which were not very few, by which his pretend- 
ing he underſtood very well that it was really 
Cleopatra, he convinced me that he knew nothing 
of the Matter, and that he was as ignorant in Hie- 
roglyphicks, as he was unacquainted with Cleopa- 
tra's Face, while living. 

There are ſtill to be ſeen in ſome Cabinets ſome 
Cornelian Antiquities; either in Relievo, or indented, 
which are the fineſt Pieces of antique Engravings 
we have left, but there are very few genuine, and 
a vaſt Number of ſpurious ones to be met with 
every where, eſpecially in Italy, where they drive 
a Sort of Trade of them, as well as of ſpurious 
Medals. | 

In the late King's Reign an Ttalian Gentleman, 
with whom I had been acquainted at Bologna, had 
brought ſome over with him in Regalo, as he was 
plealed to term it; for ſome #ngliſh Gentlemen 
he had known while on their Travels in Italy; 
he Janded at Dover, where being addreſſed to 
a noted Banker, who was to pay him ſome Mo- 
ney, the Banker aſked him if he had brought any 
Thing along with him liable to pay Duty? My 
Friend anſwered he had nothing but his Cloaths, and 
a few Antique Cornelians, which he ſhewed him, 
and told him farther, he deſigned them as Pre- 
ſents for ſome Friends he had in London; the 
Banker told him that they were contraband Goods, 
and that he did run the Riſk, if they were found 
upon him, to have them confiſcated ; but if he 
pleaſed, he the Banker, would purchaſe them, and 
thereby prevent any Accident of that Kind; my 
Friend anſwered, that they were not to be ſold, 
and that he could not imagine that the Officers of 
the Cuſtoms could ever ſuſpect he had ſuch Things, 
or offer to ſearch him upon the Road, when they 
had not done it at his Landing. Therefore he 
and the Banker 2 ſeemingly very great 
Friends; but my Friend was no ſooner arrived at 
Canterbury, but he was viſited at his Inn by the 
Officers, in all Appearance, on the Intelligence of 
the over-officious Banker, and had his Cornelians 
taken from him, which he valued at 250/—— 
At his Arrival in London he applied to General 
Wade, to whom he was recommended: The Ge- 
neral, who is one of the moſt polite, moſt com- 
plaiſant, moſt obliging, and moſt generous Gen- 
tleman of the Age, promiſed him to aſſiſt him 
all he could in the Recovery of his Antiques, and. 
in Fact applied, for that Pupoſe, to the King 
himſelf. His Majeſty, who naturally abhorred 
Perfidy and Treachery, and was always very ready 
to do good, told General Vade that he would have 
Reſtitution - made of thoſe Effects; but when that 
Order was notified to the Cuſtom-houſe, Part of 
the Antiques were miſſing, and there was ſo many 
Fees to pay for what was left of them, that my 
Friend thought proper to abandon the Prey; and 
his Friends were obliged to be contented with his 
generous and liberal Intention, 

This Narration, will be thought, perhaps, fo- 
reign to my Subject, though, in my Opinion, it 
will prove of ſome Utility to Travellers, by cau- 
tioning them againſt thoſe Sorts of Antiquaries, 
who are always ready to purchaſe Antiques, as 
well as other Things, at a very moderate Rate; 
and I would have them avoid by all means truſt- 
ing too much to the Probity of Doven Bankers, 
who are Miſtagegi of a new Stamp, ſince inſtead 
of ſhewing to Strangers the Antiquities of the Place, 
they on the contrary ſhew to thoſe of the Place, 
how to find Autiquities among Strangers, 
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ANTHROPOPHAGTY 


NTRHOPOPHAGY, from «:e2r@*, Man, 

and Sa, Edere, to Eat, is the ſavage and 
barbarous Cuſtom of eating human Fleſh, which 
ſome Authors believe to have began ſoon after the De- 
Inge; and attribute it to the Giants, occaſioned per- 
haps, by the Deſcription the antient Poets give us 
of the Ferocity of their Manners, and of their mon- 
ſtrous Size, which might have made thoſe Authors 
ſuppoſe that they had a very, voracious Stomach z and 
that the Deluge having laid the Earth waſte and deſo- 
late; the Giants, «through Scarcity of other Provi- 
ſions, were obliged to eat human Fleſh; though N:m- 
rod, who was the firſt of that Species of Men, is not 
reproached with it in the Sacred Hiſtory, and is cal- 
led by Moſes, Gen. x. 9. @ mighty Hunter before the 
Lord; for it is not to be ſuppoſed that he choſe his 
Sport among Men, elſe, as there were then but very 
few, he had ſoon extirpated, a ſecond Time, the hu- 
man Race from the Face of the Earth. 

Anthropophafy has always been rather the Vice of the 
Age, than of any Nation or Country; and Homer 
by repreſenting the Cyclops, the Leſtrigons, and Scylla, 
as Anthropophagi, or Men-eaters, does it only to con- 
demn the Manner of the Times preceding his own, 
and not to upbraid any Nation in particular, with that 
barbarous Cuſtom, Though in moſt Nations, before 
the Arts and Sciences had been introduced among them, 
to curb their natural Ferocity, and ſoften their Man- 
ners, were addicted to that barbarous Cuſtom. Tho? 
the moſt ſenſible Part among them, which we'll 
ſuppoſe the moſt conſiderable, Men of an Under- 
ſtanding ſuperior to the reſt, and who conſulted their 
Reaſon, rather than their ſenſual Appetites, could find 
within themſelves, a certain innate Averſion to a 
Cuſtom ſo contrary} to Humanity and Compaſſion, 
and to that natural Inclination every Individual has 
of propagating his Species. They could even have 
been directed in that by the Examples of other 
Animals, who ſeldom devour thoſe of their own 
Species. | 

Orpheus is ſaid to have been the firſt who drew 
Men from that ſavage Cuſtom, which gave Riſe to 
the Fable of his taming Lions and Tygers. 


Sy/veſtres homines, ſacer, interpreſque Deorum 
Ceaibus, & vier AFA po deterruit Orpheus : 
Dictus ab hec lenire Tigres, rapidoſque Leones. 


ORACE, 


Mr. Petit, a famous French Surgeon, has diſputed 
the Queſtion, whether or no Azthropophagy was con- 
trary to Nature, though the Controverſy is not of a 
very great Conſequence to Mankind, nor the Que- 
ſtion very difficult to be reſolved. Nature, conſidered 
in itielf, and abſtracted from all its differential Quali- 
tics, is a careful and tender Mother, which contri- 
butes all in her Power towards the Preſervation and 
Propagation of its Productions, and ſeeks the De- 
ſtruction of none; never better pleaſed than while 
the rational, ſenſitive, and vegetable World are in 
a flouriſhing State, and that juſt Economy and Sub- 
ordination eſtabliſhed from the Beginning, between 
every Individual for the Preſervation of the whole, 
ſublits always in the ſame good Order. But if we 
can realonably ſuppoſe, that we might ſee Nature in 
another Proſpect, as in ſome Meaſure partial in its 
Operations, and more intent on the Preſervation of a 
certain favourite Kind; well ſoon underſtand that 
the favourite Kind muſt be the human Race, without 
whoſe Concurrence, Nature itſelf would ſoon be in 
2 languiſhing State, ſince its natural potential Fertili- 
ty, the Temperature of the beſt Climates, and the 
Influences of the moſt auſpicious Planets, would re- 
main unactive; or rather their united Efforts prove 
ineffectual, if not helped, in their different Operations 
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by Men's Induſtry : *Tis that ' Induſtry alone, which 
excites the natural Fertility of Nature's Womb, by 
procuring an Ingreſs into it, to the prolifick Beams 
of that radiant Planet, whoſe Approaches change 
her deepeſt Mourning, into the inexpreſſible Joys of 
a bridal Day, How could it be then a Queſtion, 
whether or no the Deſtruction of ſo kind a Friend, 
and ſo potent an Ally, is againſt Nature or no? But 
without having Recourſe to thoſe Metaphyſical Con. 
ſiderations, let us but conſult ourſelves, and liſten to 
the Dictates of that ſame Nature within us, and we'll 
ſoon find by our natural Appetite nauſeating againſt 
ſuch barbarous Cuſtom, that Anthropophagy is againſt 
Nature; and that thoſe who have followed it muſt have 
ſilenced its Dictates, and proved inſenſible to its Mo. 
tions, 

Some extraordinary Circumſtances, when Famine, 
Hunger, and the Preſervation of a conſiderable Body 
of Men, ſeem to have tolerated that Cuſtom, prove 
nothing in Defence of Anthropophagy, or that it is 
not unnatural to devour our fellow-Creatures ; even 
the moſt obdurate, eſpecially thoſe who had not te- 
nounced all Sentiments of Humanity, have com. 
paſſionated the unhappy Fate of thoſe reduced to 
that cruel Neceſſity; which has been ſometime 
the deplorable Fate of People at Sea, who have 
been forced to decimate themſelves, and eat ſome of 
their Companions to ſave the reſt z but then, without 
that cruel Expedient, the whole Crew was in immi- 
nent Danger, and there was no other Remedy left for 
their Preſervation, but that; and then with what a 
Flood of Tears and Number of Sighs, Nature uſed 
to ſeaſon thoſe unſavory Viands! Though were we 
to ſilence Nature, ſteal the cruel Banquet from-our 
Sight, and conſult only our ſenſual Appetites, human 
Fleſh being fed more deliciouſly than others, is allo 
more palatable and ſucculent; but I hope that our 
ſenſual Appetite is not to be accounted as a Nature 
in us. | 

During long Sieges, the Beſieged being reduced to 
the laſt Extremity for want of Proviſions, have thro? 
Obſtinacy, and rather than ſurrender to an implacable 
Enemy, have had Recourſe to that cruel Expedient. 
On thoſe Occaſions, Mothers themſelves have de- 
voured their own Children; as it happened while Je- 
ruſalem was beſieged by Titus, which being related 
to Titus himſelf, at that Time the moſt human and 
the moſt compaſſionate of Mankind ; he was ſo ſhock'd 
at it, that he called to the Gods tutelary of the Ro- 
man Empire to witneſs, that he was guiltleſs of that 
Piece of Barbarity; in Fact, the eus were the only 
ones to be blamed on that Occaſion, ſince they knew 
they muſt ſurrender at laſt, and could not do it to 
a more merciful and generous Foe than was Titus. 

Thus ſome Chriſtian Countries have alſo been re- 
duced, on ſuch Occaſions, to the ſame Neceſſity; 
but as ſuch Practice is contrary to the Principles 
the Chriſtian Religion, which tolerates nothing but 
what's agreeable to the ſtricteſt Rules of Humanity, 
and that we have no authentick Memoirs to ſupport 
thoſe Accounts, we'll look upon them as Apocry- 

hal. 
i 'Tis true, that Chriſtianity was accuſed in its In- 
fancy, by the Pagans, of being guilty of Aulhropo- 
phagy ; of celebrating Thyeſtes Epula, and allowing 
Adi podei concubitus. They affirmed that in the 
Myſteries of their Religion, the Chriſtians killed 3 
Child, and feaſted on his Fleſh; but this proceeded 
from the imperfe& Notion they had of thoſe My ſte- 
riez, particularly that of the Euchariſt and Commu: 
nion, wherein the Chriſtians confeſſed they received 
the Fleſh and Blood of their divine Saviour 7e/ 
Chriſt ; and as the Pagans were ignorant in what bow 
ner that great and incomprehenſible Myſtery was el: 


feed; they took Occaſion from their Ignorance 10 
calumnlaty 


APOTHECARDES. 


calumniate the Chriſtians, as, if they. had been really 
Antbropophagie i 1 thiig „ 

** is baniſhed at preſent from among all 
civilized Nations, and confined to ſome Parts of Af- 
rica and America, among barbarous and deſpicable 
Nations, who have nothing of Man but the ſingle Ap- 
*earance, and who feaſt on the Fleſh of their Ene- 
mies, taken Priſoners in War. Tis ſaid that the 
Hottentots at the Cape of good Hope, are of that Kind; 
and 1 have been informed by a Roman Catholick 
Miſſionary, that the Tapicourous, a ſavage Nation on 
the Coaſt of Brazil, were Authropophagi, before he 
came among them, where he was twenty Years be- 
fore he could conquer in them that ſavage and bar- 
barous Appetite ; that even ſome of thoſe he had con- 
verted to Chriſtianity, were often guilty of that 


Practice, and were never better pleaſed, than when 
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they could ſteal from him to their inhuman, Banquet. 
That they were even ſo much uſed to it, that when 
firſt they abſtained from it, it cauſed a Sort of Revo - 
lution in the Humours of their Body, ſo: as to cauſe: 
a Sort of Sickneſs among them, which ceaſed when 
once their Stomach was accuſtomed to other Food. 


Livy tells us, that, Hannibal made his Soldiers eat 
human Fleſh, to render them more fierce and daring, 
in Battle. And Pliny mentions Scytbians, and Sauro- 
matans , Solinus, Ethiopians; and Juvenal, Egyptians 1 
who accuſtomed: themſelves to this horrible Repaſt, 
Plin, Hiſt. Nat. J. 4. c. 12. J. 6. c. 17. g0. lib. 7. c. 2. 
Solin. Polyb. 6. 33. which cannot be believed of ſo 
great a Man as Hannibal ; eſpecially on the fingle 
Report of Livy, who is not a very faithful and im- 
partial Hiſtorian, no more than Pliny. '  ' 
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APOTHECHRTES 


POTHECARY, from Anebnxn, Shep, is 

a Perſon whoſe Profeſſion is to execute the 
Phyſician's Preſcriptions, in the Preparation and Com- 
poſition of Medicines or Remedies, which are to be 
adminiſtred to the Patient, Nt . 
I ſay, to execute the Phyſician's Preſcriptions, con- 
trary to the common Practice of a vaſt Number of 
Apothecaries, who when they are once inſtated in a 
Shop, (adorn'd with Boxes, Vials, and Gallipots 
moſt of them empty, and with the leaſt Tincture of 
Pharmacy, often but with a very confuſed one, and 
almoſt always without the leaſt Notion of Phyſick) 
have the Impudence to act as Phy/icians; and with a 
Temerity which the Legiſlature of all Nations has at 
all Times, and in all Ages condemn'd as pernicious 
to the Commonwealth, adminiſter of their own Head, 
and without proper Advice, ; prepengled Remedies, 
more capable to deſtroy the Conſtitution of a Patient, 
and accelerate his Death, than tg reſtore 
priſtine State of Health. 8 
It is not always the Merit of the Apolbecary, but 
rather that of his Shop, which gives bim the Vogue; 
an experienced and learn'd one, if ſettled in a Cor- 
ner, or in an indifferent Manner, is diſregarded, if 
not entirely deſpiſed, while an Aſs, who has Money 
enough to purchaſe, une boutigue bien Achalangte, or 
a well accuſtom'd Shop (as they call it) ſo as to be 
ready to pop into it, at the Demiſe or Retirement 
from Buſines of an eminent one, comes preſenily 
into a flouriſhing Practice, and with his Quid pra 
Qug's, or Ripopees, kills as many Patients, in a 5 
Months, as his judicious and experienced Predeceſſor 
had ſaved in ſeveral Years of regular Practice, tho' 
it is very rare to hear that he is charged with thoſe 
Murders ; why ? becauſe his Shop has been for ſeve- 
ral Years before, a Shop of very great Buſineſs, and 
very noted, therefore the Merit is in the Shop, not in 
the Perſon that keeps it. 1 
The Irregularity of the Apotbecaries in their Pra- 
ctice has rendered them in ſeveral Countries the Scoff 
of Mankind; in ſeveral Provinces of France, they 
are excluded, by their Profeſſion, from all che Þ es 
or Poſts of Hongur in the Towns or Cities where 
they are ſettled, none of them can be Oe 
or Echeyin, who: is a Sort of Alderman, and are not 
rank*d mg, the Burgeſſes ; they are no where. ſo 
well reſpected as they are here, and perhaps there is 
no. Place where they deſerve it leſs, , Though I don't 


ſpeak here of all the Apoybecaries in general 


am conſcious to myſelf, that it is a very hano 


him to-his 


Profeſſion, and very advantageous to the. 


| mon: 
wealth, when practiſed according ta the ations 
made for at Phrpaſe, 8 fy on abt dann 
A good Apothecary who dogs not attempt ff ſoar 
aboye his Sphers, is as much to be valued r 
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ſpected as a Phyſician, and they both act always in 
concert for the Preſervation. of their Patient and his 
Recovery. On the Skill of the Apaibecary in the 
Preparation of the Remedies, W N in part the Suc- 
ceſs of the Phyſician, and a vaſt Number of Patients 
die, not thro* want of Judgment, Knowledge or Ex- 
perience in the Phyſicjan, but . becauſe the ignorant 
Apothecary-did not, or would not underſtand how to 
execute his Preſcriptions. F ut 
If I mention here that an Apolhecary will not ſomę: 
times underſtand the Preſcriptions. of a Phyſician, 
tis becauſe there are ſome of them, who pretend\ng 
Y 
re 


to a greater Knowledge and Experience than the Phy- 
ſician himſelf, have the Vanity to lay aſide hg;Pre- 
ſcript ions and preſcribe themſelves. If the e: 
dy Fas the deſired Effect, then the Apothecgry diſco- 
vers himſelf, and gains the Reputation Jo to the 
Phyſician; if the Remedy miſcarry, the Apotbecary 
ſtands hid behind the Curtain, and the Phyſician 
bears the Brunt, and anſwers for the. ill Succeſs. 
Through ſuch unfair Dealing, the Apothecary often 
finds the Secret to ſupplant the Phyſician in a Fa- 
mily which he had ſeryed faithfully, and that Fami- 
ly is expoſed to all the Dangers which may be oc- 
caſioned by the Ignorance and Blunders of the Apo- 
thecary.,——That Family is not expoſed here alone, 
for, infatuated with the pretended Skill of its Apotbe: 
cary, it recommends him to another Family; that 
Family to another, and thus till the Apothecary, like 
Michael: Morin, or the Mock. Doctor, is made Phyſi- 


cian alwoſt in ſpite of himſelt. | 
: There is another Allurement in this which contri- 

butes much towards. eſtabliſhing the Reputation of an 

Apathegary, which is the View of ſaving a Phyſician's 


Fees, which in England are certainly. very exorbitant, 


* 


and. LOA render the Apothecary more neceſſary than 
if thole Fees were more moderatę. . A Patient 
conſiders, that if he has a dae and an Apothe- 
cary, he muſt pay . z that if he has the Phyſician 
fon” that won't do, for tho' he writes his Preſcrip- 
tions, and could very well execute them, he will not, 


or mult, not, unleſo he chuſes to be conſidet'd as a 
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the Cauſes, and the different Symptoms of their Ma- 
ladies, when and how to apply the Remedy, which 
muſt be the Effect of a ſerious Application, and a 
long Scudy, and- which we cannot acquire but by the 
frequent and repeated Leſſons of profound and learn'd 
Maſters in that divine Science, on which depend 
the Safety and "Preſervation of every individual Sub- 
ject of the Repiblick.——1 make the ſame Diffe- 
rence between a Phyſician and an Apothecary, that 
is between a ſkilful] Painter, and the Perſon who 
mixes his Colours; as it would be a Preſumption de- 
ſerving Puniſhment in that Perſon to attempt to 
touch his Maſter's Work, it is equally the ſame in 
an Apothecary who preſumes to invade a Phyſician's 
Province. 

W hat ! for Example, cannot we truſt to a good and 
experienced Apothecary, who, for ſeveral Years, has 
executed all the Preſcriptions of the moſt famous Phy- 
ſicians of the Age, and has always accompany'd them 
in the moſt difficult and dangerous Cafes? While 
he has all thoſe Preſcriptions filed in his Shop, and 
knew for what Diſtempers they were written ? If he 
won't truſt wholly to his Judgment, can't he have Re- 
courſe to thoſe, Preſcriptions, and execute them in 
the ſame manner he has ſo often done already, while 
he was an Eye-witnefs of the good Effect they have 
produced ? No; far we know by Experience, that 
the ſame Preſcription which has had a good Effect 
once, has often produced a contrary one, though 
adminiſter*'d to the ſame Perſon, and for the ſame 
Malady.—Our Conſtitution is expoſed to the ſame 
Changes and Variations the Age and the Seaſons are 
ſubject to; ſuch and ſuch Conſtitutions are not the 
ſame this Year they were the Year before; they 
have been more affected by the Seaſons, which allo 
have not been the ſame; their Diet has been diffe- 
rent, and conſequently has alter*d the Quality of the 
Humours, their Conſiſtence, Quantity, &c. and 
therefore are to be treated in a different Manner 
(as well explain it more at large in the Treatiſe of 
Phyſick) though perhaps for the ſame Diſtemper z 
how can then thoſe old Preſcriptions, if ever ſo good, 
be of any Utility to the Apothecary ? And how can 
he anſwer to God and Men, for adminiſtring them 
at Random? Are our Lives of ſo little Conſequence 
as to be trifled with? Are the Members of a Com- 
monwealth to be cut off with Impunity? Unleſs it 
be the gangrened ones, and then the Body politick 
has other Executioners appointed for that Office. 

If an Apothecary is called to a Patient by a Princi- 
ple of Parſimony, to ſave Money, People are alſo 
miſtaken in that; for if ſeemingly, an Apothecary, 
becauſe forbidden, takes no Fees, he nevertheleſs 
finds the Secret to have them paid in the Procraſti- 
nation of the Cure, and in the vaſt Number of Bo- 
Jugs, Juleps, Pills, Electuaries, Apozems, Cc. he 
Joads his Patient with, when perhaps an able Phyſi- 
cian, had cured him in half the Time, and with 
half the Remedies. Therefore if a Patient would 
rake the Pains to make an exact Calculation of what 
it has coſt him, when attended by his Apothecary 
alone, and when by both a Phyſician and an Apothe- 
cary, hell find that the firſt has been a great deal more 
chargeable to him than the laſt, W 

Not but that I know very well that it is often very 
expenſive to have both, eſpecially when the Phyſician 
is one of thoſe who are in Fee with the Apothecary, 
who to retain him for future Services, or to ſhew his 
Gratitude for paſt Favours, preſcribes ten Times more 
Phyſick than the Patient has really Occaſion for; for 
in Fact very few Apothecaries like a Phyſician who 
eh but a little Phyſick ; elſe how could they 
ive in ſuch Splendor, as ſome of them do, if Phyſi- 
cians were to preſume to reeover their Patients with 
two or three ſimple Preſcriptions? It would be a 
Crime of Leze-Faculty, as Moliere calls it, —— If a 
confcientious Phyſician offers to leave a Patient's 
Chamber, without putting Pen to Paper; the Apo- 
thecary commonly informs the Patient, by Way of 
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Friendſhip,” that whenever his Phyſician does not pre: 
ſcribe, he need not give him any Fee. A Patient 
who loves his Mofiey 'is apt enough to take ſuch an 
Hint; and if the Doctor is not a Man of very dull 
Apprehenſion, he takes Care not to commit the ſame 
Fault a ſecond Time. Happy would it be for the 
miſerable Patients here in Town, if the Load of un- 
neceſſary Phyſick which they ſwallow down, though 
it does them no Good, did them no Harm, it would 
be no great Matter if their Pockets alone ſmarted for 
their Folly ; but alas! this is not the Caſe; their 
Lives, or at leaſt their Conſtitutions often pay for it, 
A Phyſician, to keep in with the Apothecary, is often 
obliged to ſilence his Conſcience, and forget the ſureſt 
Rules of his Art. And ſometimes ſo far (let it be ſaid to 
the Scandal, not of the Profeſſion, but of the Practice,) 
as to deſtroy by a ſecond Remedy the good Effect the 
firſt had produced, to keep himſelf and his Apothecary 
longer in Pay, whereby the Patient is often reduced 
to juch Extremity, that both Phyſician and Apothe. 
cary found themſelves at laſt out of their Latitude, and 


the poor Patient is very well off, if after a tedious 


Rotation of Remedies, and Counter-Remedies, he is 
ſo happy as to eſcape Scot- Free. So that our Con- 
ſtitutions are, properly ſpeaking, a Stage where thoſe 
Charlatans play their Farces to pick our Pockets. 
There is another Artifice uſed by Phyſicians, eſpe- 
cially young ones, who want Practice, to ingratiate 
themſelves with Apotbecaries, which is that of entring 
into Copartnerſhip with them. A young Phy- 
ſician, juſt come from the Univerſity, and who has 


ſome Money, by going to lodge at an Apotbecary's, 


or in his Neighbourhood, and by preſenting a gold 
Watch, a Tankard, or ſome other trifling Matter to 


the Lady, may depend on being called to the next 


Patient, capable to give a handſome Fee, or worthy 
of a copious Recipe. Such Argument is more per- 
ſuaſive than the moſt authentick Diploma*s obtained 
of the beſt Faculty in Europe. ee. = 

Guy Palin, a French Phyſician, exclaims loudly 
againſt ſuch Mal- Practices among the Apothecaries at 
Paris, whom he calls in his Lettres Cboiſies, des Cui- 
finiers Arabe/ques, who to be even with him, would 
have had him proſecuted for Atheiſm; and went ſo 
far as to attempt to ſurpriſe the King's Piety againſt 
him, —— They gained the Clergy on their Side, who 
cenſur*'d Patin's Letters as . os prophane, and 
what not; but however Pain proved at laſt too 
ſtrong for the murthering Fraternity, for he perſuaded 
the Phyſicians of Paris to employ as few Apotbecaries 
as they could, and to preſcribe ſuch Remedies (which 
he knew very well, would have a better Effect than 
all the Ripopees of an Apothecary's Shop) by Valets, 
Chambermaids, and other Servants.— They had alſo 
a Book printed, which is ſtill extant, called Le Me- 
decin Charitable, which contained a great Number 
of Preſcriptions, for the beſt and moſt ſimple Prepa- 
rations, with the loweſt Price fixed to it, — The Book- 
ſeller appointed to ſell this Book, ſold alſo thoſe Pre- 
parations; all Syrups were fold for two Sous an Ounce, 
and the Reſt of the Medicines at the ſame moderate 
Rate; and for a ſtill greater Humiliation of the Apo- 
thecaries, they obtained an Arret of the Council, 
which ſubjected all the Apothecary Shops of Paris, to 
the Inſpection of the Phyſicians. That Arret was re- 
giſtered in Parliament, and for a very conſiderable 
Time put in Execution by the Phyſicians, with the 
greateſt Exactneſs and Severity, viſiting and rum- 
maging every fix Months all the Gally - pots and Boxes 
in the Apotbecaries- Shops of Paris, deſtroy ing, throw- 
ing in the Street, c. all the ſtale Compoſitions and 
other poiſonous Medicines, which they thought fot 
fit to be adminiſtred to a Patient; but in Proceſs of 
Time thoſe Arrets, like our Acts of Parliament, grow 
old, and are very little minded. The Phyſicians of 
Paris viſit ſtill, perhaps once a Year, the Apotbecaries 
Shops, but it is only for form Sake; as in the fame 
Manner the Queſt-Men viſit here our Shops for 


Weight and Meaſure; for the Apothecaries, 15 
no 
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the Day fixed for the Phyſician's Viſit, take 
obs eve eochin in their Shops but what can bear 
Inſpection, juſt as ſome of our Shopkeepers have two 
Sers of Weights, falſe ones for the whole Year, and 
ood ones againſt the Queſt comes, which is a ſcan- 
Abos Practice in the Queſt-men, not to ſurpriſe them 
unawares, ſince they ſhould conſider how much the 
pooreſt Sort of People ſuffers by ſuch illicit Way of 
trading Let this Advice be given en Paſſant. 

As for the Apothecaries Shops of Paris, we are 
obliged to confeſs that they are not at preſent ſo much 
peſtered, or rather infected with poiſonous Compo- 
fitions, as they were, perhaps, in Patin's Time. 
As they have better and more correct Pharmacopeia's 
or Diſpenſaries, ſuch as that of Charas, L' Emery, &c. 
than they had then; they are not obliged to old galle- 
nical Preparations of Ripopees, whoſe Preparations 
were very expenſive, and which were ſpoiled in a few 
Months.—— Another Advantage which the Pariſian 
Apothecaries have, is, that moſt of them are Perſons of 
liberal Education, and therefore capable, with the 
Aſſiſtance of their Practice, to acquire a greater 
Knowledge than thoſe deprived of that Advantage, 
notwithſtanding which, they ſeldom attempt any dif- 
ficult Caſes without the Advice of a Phyſician, neither 
could they do it if they would, for the French are 
very much infatuated with the Merit of their Phyſi- 
cians, very few of them, particularly thoſe of any 
Note, being very willing to die without the Facul- 
ty's Leave. : ; 

Perhaps it may be objected, that a Phyſician's Fee, 
is not ſo exorbitant in France as it is in England, 
which is the Cauſe that Phyſicians are oftener called to 
Patients, *Tis true, that, thoſe the moſt in Vogue 
excepted, all other Phyſicians content themſelves al- 
moſt always with what the Patient is pleaſed to give 
them, and they all viſit the Poor gratis; a Phyſician 
there would ſoon loſe his Reputation, if it was known 
that he has refuſed to viſita Patient, becauſe he had 
no Fee to give him, which is not the Caſe here in 
England, for | really believe that the Supineneſs and 
Self. Intereſt of our Phyſicians is the Cauſe that our 
Apothecaries are ſo much in Vogue, and reſorted to.— 
For to ſpeak impartially, arid without Prejudice, the 
Difference between our Phyſicians and our Apotbeca- 
ries is, that our Apotbecaries have a great deal more 
Charity and Compaſſion than the Phyſician, — A 
Phyſician would be aſhamed to have his Coach ſtop- 
ped at the Door of a poor Man, while the Apotbe- 
caries ſeldom refuſe to go there a Foot, and not only 
give all the Advice they are capable of gratis to the 
poor Patient, but ſupply him likewiſe with Remedies 
from their Shops, which are commonly very good; 
ſome of them are even ſo kind, that when the Caſe is 
difficult, they apply to the Phyſician they are moſt 
intimate with for his Advice, who dare not refuſe 
them, though he would the poor Patient; for which 
our Apothecaries are very much to be commended 
and valued; for if the Patient die, through their 
Want of Knowledge, it is not their Fault, (ſince they 
have done all that could be reaſonably expected from 
them, ) but of the Phyſician, who had the Barbarity to 
refuſe his Advice. I know that ſome - Phyſicians 
pretend to give their Advice gratis to the Poor, but 
it is only to thoſe who are able to wait on them; as 
for the others who are forced to keep their Bed, and 
conſequently want it moſt, they muſt go without. 

If the few Abuſes, which have been introduced 
among our Apothecaries, were reformed, they would 
be a Body of Men till more valuable, and more ſer- 
viceable to the Commonwealth than they are. 
Such Reformation would be eaſily accompliſhed, if 
they would take the following Methol 0. 
1. To eſtabliſh an Order among them, That each 
Apothecary ſhould take but a certain Number of Ap- 
prentices at once, which ſhould never exceed two for 
thoſe of the moſt in vogue. That thoſe Apprentices 
ſhould underſtand Latin, at leaſt.— That they 
ſhould not ſpend half their Time in going of Errands, 
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or in the Drudgery of the Houſe; büt apply them-- 
ſelves wholly to the Study and Practice of their Art, 
in which they can never be too perſect. That when 
their Time of Apprenticeſhip is expired, they ſhould 
undergo a ſevere Examen by the Cenſdrs of the Col- 
lege of Phylicians, before they could ſet up for them - 
ſelves.——And that thoſe who then ſhould be. found 
deficient, ſhould be obliged to ſerve as Journeyman 
(for which they ſhould be allowed a competent Main- 
renance from the Apothecary they ſerve) till they 
have — a due Qualification. | 0 
2. That all Diſpenſaries, eſtabliſhed under Pretence 
of ſelling Medicines cheaper than an Apothecary can 
afford to ſell them, ſhould be entirely ſuppreſſed; in 
Conſequence whereof the Price of thoſe Medicines 
ſhould be fixed by the College of Phyſicians ; for' it is 
equally unjuſt, that the Publick ſhould be impoſet 
upon, as it is that the Apothecaries ſhould be deprived 
of an honeſt and competent Livelyhood, agreeable to 
their Profeſſion, which 1s a very honourable one among 
us. bun "I * 9 
3. That all the Petty Shops of Quacks, and igno- 
rant Retailcrs of poiſonous Neſtrums, ſo prejudicial to 
the Common- wealth, ſhould be entirely ſuppreſſed; 
and the Delinquents puniſhed with the utmoſt Seve- 
rity z whereby we ſhould ſoon ſee a very great Re- 
form in that formidable Army bf Apothecaries, ſo 
loudly and ſo juſtly complained' of; for it is a Scan- 
dal to the Profeſſion to ſee ignorant Puppies turn 
Apothecaries, becauſe they do not know what elſe to 
do.—— For my Part, I know a whole Regiment of 
them, who if they were ſent on our foreign Expedi- 
tions would do more Execution, by their pretended 
Skill among our Enemies, than even our brave and 
invincible Vernon himſelf; for two or three of them 
introduced into a Spaniſh Garriſon, would ſoon find 
the Secret of ſending three Parts of it over the 
Acheron. 5 Fam aa zo anche 
4. To have always their Shops ſtocked with the 
beſt Medicines, to be very careful in the Choice of 
their Drugs, never buy ing them for their Cheapneſs, 
but becauſe they are good. Thoſe Drugs conſiſt 
in Gums, Reſins, Wood, Roots, Barks, Fruits, Sim- 
ples, Balſams, &c.— The Gums are, Gum Amine, 
Arabic, Gutta, Adraganth, Ammoniac, Opoponax, 
Aſſa Feetida, Bdellium, Balm, Benzoin, Camphor, 
Copa), Elemy, Frankincenſe, 'Euphorbium, Galba- 
num, Lacca, Manna, Myrrh, Olibanum, Sagape- 
num, Sanguis Draconis, Sarcocolla, Stacte, Storax, 
Tarcamahaca, e. — The Reſins are, Turpentine, 
Maſtick, Roſin, Scamony, Jalap, Turbith, Sc. —Bal- 
ſams, are thoſe of Gilead, of Peru, of lu, of Copaiba, 
of liquid Amber, of Mecca, and the Carpathian Bal- 
ſam.— The Woods are, Guaiae, Aloes, Saſſafras- 
Nephereticum, Santal, Sarſaparilla, Aſpalathum , 
Eagle-wood, &c.——=The Roots are, Rhubarb, Rha- 
pontic, Ipecacuanha, - Jalap, Zedoary, Galangal, 
Caſſumenar, Gentian, Tarmeric, Liquorice, Madder, 
Sc. The Barks are, the Quinquina, or Jeſuit's 
Bark, Macer, Chacarilla, &c.—— Fruits are, Jujubs, 
Dates, Tamarins, Mirabolans, &c.——The Flowers 
and Simples, they can be provided with from the 
Botanick Gardens, and Herboriſt-Shops. & 
The Proprieties, Virtues, and Choice of theſe 
Drugs, will make Part of our Pharmacep#ia, under 
the Letter P). ? eee 
They muſt have, alſo, ſome Quantity of Electu- 
aries, Syrups, Conſerves; Tablets or Lozenges, 
Trochea, tilled Waters, Se. ih q 2930 
The Eledtuaries are either ſoft or ſolid, The 
ſoft Electuaries are, the Treacle, Mithridate or Or- 
vietan, the Conſection of Hamech, that of Alker- 
mes, the Catholicon; Diaprunum, Diaphænicum, Ga- 
len, Hiera Picra, c. The Solid Electuaries, are, 
among others, thoſe of Carthamum, Roſe · juice, Vio- 
let-juice, - &c. which are alſo called Conſerves. Mr. 
I Emery reckons àbout 120 Sorts of Eled uaries, ſome 
of which are to be renewed; at leaſt twice a Lear. 
The Compoſition, Qvalities, Doſes, Cc. of thoſe 
EKElectuaries, 
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Electuaries we refer alſo to our Pharmacopaia, under 
the Letter P. —_ 

The Syrups are of Violets, of Roſes, of Poppies, 
of Elder, of Wormwood, of Capilli veneris,. or 
Maiden-hairs, of. Lemons, (and theſe muſt be re- 
newed every. Year) Emetic Syrups, Lienteric, and 
Antinephretic Syrups z Chologogue, Phelgmagogue 
Syrups, &c. mt, | 

Conſerves comprehend all Kind of Confects both 
dry and liquid z whether of Flowers, Fruits, Seeds, 
Roots, Barks, Leaves, prepared with Sugar. The moſt 
uſual are thoſe of Betony, Violets, Mallows, Roſes, 
Tablets or Lozenges, are thoſe of Juice of Liquo- 
rice, of Althæa, or the Roots Iridis Florentine, &c. 
' Troches are thoſe. of Coloquintida, or Albandal, of 
Agarick, Liquorice, Nutmeg, Amber, Rhubarb, 
Capers, Myrrh, Roſes, Camphor, Squillz, Vipers, 

c 


The diſtilled Waters are thoſe of Angelica, Ani- 
ſeed, Baum, Carraway, Coriander, Cumin, Dittany, 
Fennel, Hyſſop, Marjorum, Mint, Roſes, Roſema- 
ry, Saffron, Sage, Scurvy-graſs, Thyme, Cinnamon, 
Citron, Juniper, Lime, Orange, Peach, &c.— 
Which Preparations, are all to be treated in our Phar- 
macopæ s. 1 

A good Apothecary, who is jealous of his Charac- 
ter or Reputation, ſhould never truſt to others for the 
Preparation of his Medicines ; but rather than buy 
them of Chymiſts or other Artiſts, endeavour to 
contrive in his own Houſe, a Laboratory for that 
Purpoſe, like the honeſt Foſeph Clutton, an experi- 
enced and ſkilful-Apotbecary, in Holborn, who pre- 


Roſemary, Kinorodon, Sc. 


pares himſelf all his Medicines, and on whoſe In- 


tegrity, a Phyſician. can entirely repoſe himſelf, for 
the Execution of his Preſcriptions z that Gentleman 
has certainly all the good Qualities requiſite in an A- 
potbecary, for he is a very great Maſter of his Art, 
has a great deal of Judgment and Experience, is very 
charitable and compaſſionate, and wealthy. 

Some Perſons will laugh, perhaps, at this Qua- 
lification, though to be wealthy. is certainly a very 
neceſſary one in an Apotbecary; ſince it is im- 
poſſible a poor Apothecary ſhould defray all the Ex- 
pences he muſt be at, if he will have his Shop ſtock'd 


with all that's good. There is this Difference 


between a Phyſician and an Apothecary, that a Phy/i- 
cian may be poor and very learned, when on the 
contrary, an Apothecary cannot be poor and a good 
Apothecary. A poor one may, it's true, under- 
ſtand his Profeſſion very well, but of what Service is 
that Underſtanding to us, if he has nothing to ex- 
erciſe it upon ? He knows very well how to make 
good Medicines, yes; but he has nothing to make 
them with. We muſt not deſpiſe Poverty, elſe 
what would become of us Authors! But we are not 
obliged to impair our Health, and endanger our 
Lives to promote it. Therefore I would never en- 
courage an Apothecary to ſet up Shop, till he be in a 
Condition to do it as it ſhould be. London is over- 
ſtocked with thoſe Apothecary-ſhops, whoſe whole Fur- 
niture, don't contain enough good Drugs to make up 
a Phyſician's Preſcription, Their whole Stock con- 
ſiſts, in ſome bad Mithridate, for Boluſes; and a 
ſmall Quantity of fimple Waters, and Syrups, for 
Fuleps ; with which they deceive the unwary Rabble, 
by giving thoſe Poiſonous Medicines, ſome hard 
Names, they do nat underſtand ; and for which they 
often pay as much as if they were good; and let even 
the Price be ever ſo ſmall, they are always too dearly 
bought. laugh, when paſſing before Rock's Shop, 
I ſee it crowded with People, whom I ſuppoſe to be 
tired of their Health, ſince they are ſo ready to de- 
ſtroy their Conſtitution, with his Poiſonous Neft rums. 
If ſuch Shops were once ſuppreſſed, and Coblers 
ſent to their Stalls, or Porters to their Knot again, 
the honeſt, induſtrious, and ſkilful Apothecary would 
have more Buſineſs; and not be ſo much tempted to 
invade the Phyſician's Province. ; hs 


3 


The Prince of Conti, Grandfather tothe, Preſeny 
Prince of that Name, once upon, the Road from Dien 
to Paris, attended but with very few Seryants, Jornd 


himſelf iadiſpoſed at à ſmall Village, andy aſking, 


a+ +> 


famous Doctor to be fetched to him.——As it was 


traordinardary a Metamprphoſis, as was that of being 
changed from a Palfernier, or Groom, into an Emi- 
nent Doctor, and how he could have the Impudence 
to trifle with the Lives of the King's Subjects? He 
anſwered, that he was indebted to no Body, but 9 
himſelf for his happy Change 5 that he had taken his 
Degrees in his Highneſs's Stables. That he had been 
very ſucceſsful in taking Care of his Horſes, and ad- 
miniſtring them Remedies, when they. were diſorder- 
ed, and thought he could be as» ſucceſsful in the 
Cure of Men's Maladies, under the Suppoſition, that 
there could be no other. Difference but in the Doſes 
of the Remedies in which he, had heretofore very 
well ſucceeded z and then bending his Knees, de- 
ſired the Prince for God's Sake, he would not di- 
vulge this Secret, which no Body in the Place was 
acquainted with; for if it was once divulged, he 
ſhould loſe his Credit, and conſequently a handſome 
Livelihood. The Prince promiſed he would not; 
but if he ever heard that any Body died under his 
Hands, he would have him hanged. _ 

We have a great many of thoſe Apothecaries in 


England who have learned their Profeſſion in worle 


Places than Stables; and have often deſerv*d that ſe- 
vere Puniſhment the Groom of the Prince de Conti 
was threaten'd with by, him, for the frequent Mur: 
ders they commit, tho*. they eſcape. with Impunity, 
thro* the too great Indulgence of the Legiſlature3 
tis ſurpriſing we are ſo well armed againſt every 
Thing which could injure or endanger the publick 
Good, and we ſuffer  paciently every ignorant Fel; 
low to rob us of our Lives; which with our Liber: 
ty are the deareſt and moſt precious Things we en: 
joy in this World. This may be attributed to the 
Indolence of Phyſicians, in neglecting to uſe the 
Power they have by their Charter, to ſearch the Apo- 
thecaries Shops in and about London; to ſce if theif 
Drugs be wholſome, and their Compoſitions a0“ 
cording to the Form preſcribed; by,xhe College 1 
their Diſpenſato rr. 10957 

4 1. complains .of the too great Number of 
Apothecaries in Denmark ; tho' there are but two 


allow'd in all Copenbagen, and one in each con. 


derable 
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| n. What would he have ſaid of London, 

5 on are upwards of 1300; and half of 
thee with no other Talent, but Ignorance and want 
of Experience, ſupported with a great deal of Im- 


pudence and Affectation. 
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To his Majeſty belong two Apothecariesz Salary 
to the firſt is 320/. the ſecond 275 l. to the Houſhold 
belong alſo two.——The Princes and Princeſſes have 
alſo their Apotbecaries, which is a new Addition of 
Merit in the Perſon preferred to it. 


— 
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A PPARITION is a ſuppoſed extraordinary 

or phantaſtical Appearance of ſome created 
Being, which cannot be rendered vilible, but by a 
Miracle of the Creator. : f 

Of theſe there ſhould be two Kinds, one of ſpi- 
ritual Exiſtences, which have always ſubſiſted as ſuch, 
and independently of a corporal one, from the firſt 
Inſtant of their Creation, ſuch as Angels, Devils, 
Ec. and the other of ſpiritual Subſtances alſo ; but 
which, for a certain Time, have been intimately 
united with a corporal one, from which, by the 
ordinary Courſe of Nature, they have been ſeparated 
at laſt, 

Apparitions of the firſt Kind, remain uncontro- 
verted, eſpecially among Jews and Chrifians, both 
authoriſed therein, by ſeveral Paſſages of the Old and 
New Teſtament ; whereby we are informed, that God 
himſelf, and the Angels have at ſeveral Times, and 
in different Shapes and Forms, appeared to Moſes, 
and to all the antient Patriarchs; in the New Teſta- 
ment, Mary is viſited by an Angel; Chrift is com- 
forted by one, during his Agony in the Garden; he 
is tempted in the Deſart by an Evil Spirit, &c. 

Apparitions of the ſecond Kind, are alſo frequent- 
ly mentioned in the fame Holy Writ. The Prophet 
Samuel appeared to Saul; Chrift himſelf appeared to 
his Diſciples, ſeveral Times after his Reſurrection, in 
the ſame Nature, his Divine Eſſence had been hypo- 
ſtatically united with, while converſing with Men 
upon Earth; and in the ſame Body, ſince he bid 
Thomas to put his Hand in the Place of the Nails 
which had fixed him upon the Croſs —At Chriſt's 
Death the Monuments or Tombs were opened, and 
ſeveral of the Bodies, which had been buried therein, 
aroſe, and appeared to ſeveral in the City of Feruſa- 
lem. 

Theſe Apparitions of both Kinds, ſeem to have 
been of an indiſpenſible Neceſſity, in the different 
Epocha's aſſigned to them by the Holy Writ. Thoſe 
to Adam in the Garden, (if really God had appeared 
to him under any Form or Shape) or if he only let 
him hear a Voice, which is the moſt probable z and 
which, nevertheleſs, may be reckoned a Sort of Ap- 
parition, were neceſſary to inſtruct Adam in his Duty, 
or to reproach him with his Crime, after he had fin- 
ned. Moſes is poſitive that a Cherubim, with a 
flaming Sword, was placed at the Gate, after Adam's 
Expulſion, to guard the Entrance of the Garden.— 
That Abram, or Abrabam, received Angels under a 
human Figure, is clearly related in the Gengſis; where- 
by we are informed that thoſe Angels were ſent to 
foretel the Birth of T/aac.—Moſes aſſures us, that he 
law a burning Buſh, and heard a Voice from it, which 
ſerved to ſtrengthen his Faith, and prepare him for 
his Miſſion into Mgypt.——Faceb ſaw the myſterious 

der, and wreſtled with an Angel, which ſeem'd 
neceſſary to confirm to him that Right of Primogeni- 
ture, which had been transferred to him by a ſup- 
poſed Swperchery of Rebecca. God appeared to 
Moſes amidſt the Thunders and Lightnings of the 
ount Sinai. Samuel appeared to Saul, to fore- 
warn him of his approaching Overthrow and Death. 

This laſt Apparition, ſeems to be of another Kind 

m thoſe heretofore mentioned; and has much 
Puzzled the Interpreters of the Holy Bible; in Effect, 
this Hiſtory is almoſt above the Apprehenſion of a 

Chriſtian Mind; that the Pythoneſs, could by her 
Enchantments, have brought forth Samuel, a holy 


Prophet, who while living, had been the ſacred Re- 
politory of God's moſt profound and unſcrutable 
Secrets z who had been the faithful Interpreter of 
his Intentions, and irrevocable Oracles; to whom he 
had committed the Conduct of his People for ſo con- 
ſiderable a Time, and who had ſo faithfully diſ- 
charged that great Truſt, A holy Man, who when 
full of good Deeds and Years, had peaceably ſlept 
in the Lord, and whoſe predeſtinated Soul waited 
with the reſt of the Ele&, the Reſurrection of the 
firſt among the Mortals, to accompany him in Hea- 
ven; how is it poſſible that Enchantments, whoſe 
Practice had been forbidden by the Law of Moſes, as 
contradictory of the irrevocable Decrees of Divine 
Providence, and concerted only by the Devil, for the 
Deception of weak and ſuperſtitious Minds, could 
have been of any Effect on this Occaſion ? Can it be 
imagined that a Soul, which was then under God's 
particular Care and Protection, could have been un- 
der the Directions of a Magick Art, and forced to 
obey the Infernal Commands of a Witch? Or can it 
be ſuppoſed that the Omnipotent, who by his wholly 
irreſiſtible Power, could have procured the Apparition 
of Samuel, would have had Recourſe to illicite, or 
rather criminal Enchantments for it ? Therefore no- 
thing elſe but a ſacred Authority could perſuade us of 
the Truth of that Apparition, which under the Light 
of the Goſpel would be conſidered by a truly Chriſtian 
Mind, as an Impoſture. 

The Different Apparitions of Chriſt after his Re- 
ſurrection, were indiſpenſibly neceſſary, for to con- 
firm his Apoſtles in their tottering Faith, as well as 
thoſe which happened at his Death in Feruſalem, for to 
witneſs his approaching Reſurrection; but we have 
heard of no other Apparition ſince, which could be 
ſupported by ſuch Authority. 

If we believe the Chriſtian Hiſtories, eſpecially 
thoſe which have the Sanction of the Church of Rome, 
there are very few holy Perſonages of that Church, 
eſpecially hole who for their exemplary Life, extraor- 
dinary Piety, Virtue, Abſtinence, &c. have deſerved a 
Place in the Calendar, as Saints, who have not been 
favoured, while living, with ſome Apparitions from the 
Hoſts of Heaven; but more particularly, ever ſince the 
Inſtitution of religious Orders. ——If we believe the 
Bernardin Monks, and the Dominican Fryars, St. 
Bernard and St. Thomas, were frequently viſited while 
living, by the Virgin Mary. St. Francis the Pa- 
triarch of the Franciſcans, received the Stigmates, or 
Marks of the Wounds of Cbriſt in his Crucifixion, 
from a Crucifix, which appeared to him upon Mount 
Aerni. But thoſe Apparitions, to a Proteſtant 
Mind, appear fictitious and Chymerical ; neither are 
they Articles of Faith among the Roman Catholicks; 
they know very well, that nothing is above the om- 
nipotent Power of God, who can, when he pleaſes, 
diſtinguiſh his Ele& from the reſt of Mankind, by 
ſome extraordinary and particular Marks of his Fa- 
vour; but they know alſo, that all rhat's related to 
them of thoſe Apparitions, are not Articles of Faith; 
and that there is no greater Crime in queſtioning the 
Truth thereof, than in that of believing ir. Thoſe 
Sorts of Hiſtories are often invented to engage the 
vulgar and the ignorant to the Practice of Piety and 
Virtue ; ſince thoſe holy Romances, and the Hope 
of receiving, perhaps, the ſame Favours, if they 
follow the ſame Courſe of Life, make a deeper Im- 
preſſion on their weak Minds, than the moſt eloquent 
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and pathetick Diſcourſe of the beſt Orator. There- 
fore I don't ſee that there is any Crime to entertain 
them with thoſe plauſible Stories of divine Appari- 
tions, which ſerve to promote a religious Life. The 
moſt ſtrict among the Proteſtants, approve of a Ro- 
mance, interſperſed with frequent Incidents, and ju- 
dicious Reflections, conducive to Morality and Vir- 
tue; why not thoſe Hiſtories of Apparitions which 
are filled with nothing elſe? For though I don't think 
myſelf obliged to believe any Kind of Apparitions, 
but thoſe authoriſed by the New Teſtament, and which 
I muſt believe as a Chriſtian, (and really I believe no 
other) however, I don't think it a Crime to ſuppoſe 
ſome others real or fictitious, for the Purpoſes hereto- 
fore mentioned, 

Beſides, it is almoſt impoſſible, that the Hiſtory 
of thoſe pretended Apparitions, ſhould have a vitiated 
Origin, or a criminal End. Nay, I will even go 
further, and ſuppoſe, that the Hiſtorians have been 
miſtaken themſelves, and wrote upon Memoirs which 
they thought Authentick, and perhaps received their 
Information from the Perſon himſelf, who pretended 
to have been favoured with thoſe holy Apparitions, who 
alſo could be excuſed from Impoſture or Falſhood ; 
ſince it is very poſſible, that in the extatick Raptures 
of his Devotions, while his Imagination, and all the 
other Faculties of his Soul, were ſeized with an ex- 
ceſſive Deſire of poſſeſſing the divine Object beloved, 
he might have miſtaken, then, an Extaſy or imagi- 
nary Preſence of the Object, for a real one; and to 
this alone I attribute almoſt all other Apparitions 
which have happened at different Times, and in dif- 
ferent Ages, from the Beginning. 

Some are of Opinion, that he Apparitions, or Vi- 
ſions of the antient Prophets, were nothing elſe but 
Dreams of this Kind; that God has never been 
otherwiſe viſible to them, or manifeſted himſelf to 
them, but during their Extaſy, and in this Manner; 
that his divine Voice, ſo often mentioned in the Scrip- 
ture, to have been heard by them, was nothing elſe, 
but a ſpecial ſecret Inſpiration, very little different 
from the Motions of an efficacious Grace; that to be 
more attentive to thoſe ſecret Inſpirations or Motions, 
they ſeparated themſelves from the reſt of Mankind, 
and retired into Deſarts and Solitudes, where, far from 
the Embarras and Tumult of the World, they ap- 
plied themſelves wholly to the Contemplations of 
the divine Attributes; which Contemplation ſilenced 
all their Paſſions, and made them almoſt forget their 
Mortality, thereby to render them the more capa- 
ble to liſten with a ſerious Attention, to the ſacred 
Dictates of the divine Sapience; that thus in a Man- 
ner ſeparated from themſelves, and in a perfect Exta- 
ſy of all the Faculties of their Soul, they really 
thought they poſſeſſed what they deſired to poſſeſs, 
and to have ſeen what they wiſhed to ſee. That the 
Ideas which they had formed, during thoſe Raptures, 
had ſo entirely ſeized their imaginative Faculty, that 
when returned to their natural State or Condition, 
they could not perſuade themſelves that they had been 
in a Dream. 

Such were, ſay they, all the Apparitions or Vi- 
ſions, Moſes mentioned he was favoured with in the 
Deſart. In that Manner, and no otherwiſe he re- 
ceived the Decalogue upon Mount Sinai, was direct- 
ed in the Conduct and political Government of the 
Tſraclites, in the Ceremonies of the Tabernacle, and 
in the Rewards and Puniſhments. Thus was Elias 
ſent to Abab's Court, and adviſed to fly from it. — 
In that Manner Samuel was directed at one Time to 
anoint Saul King over Jrael, and at another, David. 
——And thus the Holy Ghoſt is ſaid to be the Au- 
thor, and to have dictated the holy Writs z for, con- 
tinue they, if it is expreſſed otherwiſe in the Scrip- 
ture, and ſaid poſitively, that God ſpoke or appeared, 
it 1s for no other Reaſon, than to render the Style 
more pathetick, and more familiar to us, which 
otherwiſe had been too metaphyſical, and above the 
common Apprehenſion of human Underſtanding ; 
ſince it is a great deal eaſter to conceive, that God 
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appeared to the antient Patriarchs and Prophets, un. 
der a human Shape; and thus habiſed, ſpoke to ther 
than to ſay between his divine Effence, and their 
ſpiritual Faculties, there was a certain Communica. 
tion of Thoughts, which is incomprehenſible; and 
they conclude at laſt, by ſaying, that this Commugj. 
cation was no otherwiſe ſenſible, than that between 
him and the Bleſſed in Heaven; who, though the 
are ſaid to ſee God Face to Face, to ſing his Praiſes, 
and to converſe with them, fee him nevertheleſs, ng 
otherwiſe than as a ſpiritual Subſtance can ſee, that 
is to ſay, in a Contemplation of his divine Eſſence 
more perfect than they were capable of, while their 
Soul was enſlaved in a mortal Body, and diſturbed or 
agitated by the continual Conflict of their ſeveral 
Paſſions. 

Mankind, who have a natural Penchant to Evil, 
and are never better pleaſed, than when they can 
contribute towards diſturbing their temporal Tran. 
quillity, have invented, ſince, another Sort of App. 
ritions, ſuch as thoſe of Evil Spirits and Spectre, 
Their vitiated Imagination goes often into Hell, to 
bring from thence the apoſtate Angels, under diffe- 
rent Shapes, and always the moſt hideous z and there. 
fore the moſt capable to terrify their fellow Creature, 
They alſo penetrate into the Obſcurity of the 
Tomb, and by diſturbing the Silence of thoſe ſacred 
Repoſitories of the laſt Rags of our Mortality, and 
raking thoſe Aſhes, (which the divine Creator had 
deſigned ſhould reſt peaceably, till by a new Miracle 
of his Omnipotence, he would be pleaſed to mo- 
dilize that ſame Clay, once animated by him, into 
a new Form) they have the ſacrilegious Preſumption 
to anticipate his irrevocable Decrees, and to form 
Phantoms of what's never to appear but once more, 
and in Reality. 

»Tis true, that the vulgar Error of this Kind of 
Apparitions, has prevailed among all Ages, and a 
mong all Nations ; that the Romans themſelves, at 
that Time the moſt learned and moſt judicious Peo- 
ple in the Univerſe, have been infatuated with that 
ridiculous Notion; that among the vaſt Number of 
ridiculous Stories of that Kind, related by their Au- 
thors, is that of the Sepulchres at Rome, having 
opened their ponderous Jaws, and vomited the 
Dead confined therein, who appeared publickly in 
the Streets, a few Days before the Aſſaſſination of Ju- 
lius Cæſar in the Senate; and this other of the ſame 
Julius Cæſar appearing to Brutus a few Days before 
the Battle of Philippi, are two of the moſt flagrant. 
——The Greeks, their Predeceſſors in Learning and 
Strength of Judgment, had alſo been ſuſceptible of 
the ſame ridiculous Notions z and their Poets have 
painted in the moſt hideous Colours, the Ghoſt of 
Laius King of Thebes haunting dipus, from al- 
moſt the firſt unhappy Day of his inceſtuous Mar- 
riage, to that of his unhappy Cataſtrophe, —The Jews 
were perhaps the ſole Nation which has appear'd the 
leaſt guilty of it. 

It may be objected that this Error does not proceed 
from ſo poiſonous and infected a Source as might 
be imagin*d ; that it was perhaps firſt invented with 
no other Deſign than to confirm the Vulgar in the 
Immortality of the Soul, which otherwiſe muſt have 
been above their Apprehenſion ; that it was eaſier to 
convince them by ſuch plauſible, tho? fictitious Demon- 
ſtration (ſince they are ſeldom inclinable to believe 
any Thing elſe but what falls under their Senſes) 
than by metaphyſical Reaſoning on the Effeyce and 


Subſiſtence of the Soul; that the ſuppoſed Rela · 


tions made by thoſe who could be ſuppos'd to have 
experienced it, of Virtue being rewarded, and Vice 
puniſh'd in another World, were more perſuaſive to 
induce them to practiſe the one, and avoid the others, 
than all the Exhortations from the Pulpit, or from 
other Places appointed for ſuch Exhortations. That 
the Fear of ſeeing the Devil under ſuch hideous 
Shapes as he is repreſented in his Apparitions, could 


with him; and the Inquietude a departed Soul was 
es; ſuppos'd 


deter the Vulgar from having any Communication 
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to be in, if guilty of ſome capital Offence, 
N of his 5 obliges his Deſcend- 
ants to reform their Manners, and follow a Courſe 
of Life quite oppoſite to his. That at leaſt theſe are 
the Reaſons, which in all Probability have engaged 
the Chriſtian Church to tolerate the vulgar Error of 
itions, © 
Mete Reaſons, I muſt confeſs, could in fact pal- 
late, or diſguiſe that Error, if ſuch Error was 
indiſpenſible for the publick Good ; and if we had 
no other Inducements to Virtue, than the mercenary 
Hope of a Reward, and the dreadful Apprehenſion 
of the moſt ſevere Puniſhment. But the ſacred Style 
in Praiſe of Virtue, is attended with ſuch Unction, 
and with ſuch particular Grace from above, that it 
is vain and ridiculous to ſuppoſe, that a fictitious Ex- 
ient could accompliſh what, thro' our Obſtinacy 
and criminal Reſiſtance, it could not conquer, As 
for the Immortality of the Soul, it is ſo clearly ſtated 
in all the ſacred Books, and ſo well confirm'd b 
Chriſt's Reſurrection from the Dead, that we mu 
have renounced all Principles of Religion to deny it 
which if we do, it is not a Romance which can 
rectify our Faith on that Article; therefore it is ſur- 
priſing to me that the monſtrous Doctrine of Appari- 
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Apparitions would prove vain, and without any 
Meaning or Deſign they are not to be ſuppoſed; that 
being not abſolute Maſters of our Souls, we cannot 
ſell them, or diſpoſe of them to the Devil, on any Con- 
ſideration whatever. That by the infernal Secrets of 
the Magick Art, by Enchantments, or Faſcinations, 
we might perhaps deceive ourſelves or others, but 
never have that Power to force the Devil to aſſume a 
viſible Form, which viſible Form has never had other 
Exiftence, but in the depraved Imagination of ſome 
Antouftats, Fanaticks, and Viſionaries. Since the 
Scripture itſelf, when it mentions Chriſt being tempted 
by the Devil, or the Devil being expelled by him 
from the Energumeni, mentions it always as a Spirit, 
without Form or Shape, 

Another Error almoſt as bad as this, is to ſuppoſe 
the Apparitions of deceaſed Perſons : Which has pre- 
vailed fo far, as to gain Credit even among Perſons 
of Piety, Senſe and Learning; who are infatuated 
with it to ſuch a Degree, as, in their Opinion, it 
would be a Sort of Impiety to revoke it in doubt. 
Therefore let us conſider ſeriouſly, and without 
Prejudice, if it is agreeable to the Principles of their 


Religion; as for our Reaſon, it has little or nothing 
to do with it. 


tions, is not even tolerated (as a neceſſary Evil which, But to proceed likewiſe with ſome Order in this 


has ſo deeply corrupted, or vitiated our Minds, as not 
to be eaſily extirpated) but even countenanced by the 
chriſtian Clergy. 

For I'll take the Liberty to aſk, if the Doctrine 
of Apparitions, Viſions, Spectres, Phantoms, c. is 
not repugnant to a Chriſtian Belief ? Which to prove 
(and at the ſame Time do it with ſome Order) PI! 
begin with infernal Apparitions. But before we 
proceed to thoſe Proofs, we muſt have Recourſe to 
ſome general Obſervations abſolutely neceſſary to give 
us an Infight into the whole. 

1. That the Devil, which in thoſe aritions we 
are pleaſed to repreſent as a ſort of Monſter, half 
Man and half Beaſt, with Horns, a Tail, cloven 
Feet, Cc. has a ſpiritual Subſtance, and uncorporeal 
Subſiſtence, i. e. that he eſſentially and ſubſtantially 
exiſts without the Concomitance of a corporal Form, 
and abſtracted from the Matter. 

2. That his ſpiritual Exiſtence, anſwers all the Pur - 
poſes he is deſign'd for, ever ſince his Fall. Which 
are of his being ſenſible of his Puniſhment, of being 
permitted to be the Tempter of Mankind, and ap- 
pointed Miniſter of God's Juſtice z and whick can all 
be done, without his being obliged to borrow a viſible 
Form ; for 1ſt, as his Torments were prepared for 
the Puniſhment of a ſpiritual Subſtance, he ſuffers in 
his ſpiritual Subſtance, and no otherwiſe, 2dly, His 
Temptations being only to affect the Mind, which 
is equally ſuſceptible of viſible and inviſible Impreſ- 
ſions, a hideous Appearance, capable alone of keep- 
ing 4t in Awe, would captivate the Liberty, and 
fruſtrate the Deſign of the Divine Providence, which 
permits we ſhould be tempted, that thereby the Grace 
he is pleaſed to aſſiſt us with, at thoſe critical Mo- 
ments, acting in concert with us, might gain a greater 
Victory on the Efforts of our common Enemy. 

3. That God gives to the Devil but a negative 
Power over us, 7. e. that he ſuffers we ſhould be 


tempted by him, but does not command we ſhould be 


tempted, and never ſuffers we ſhould be tempted above 
our Strength,—qui non patietur vos tentari ſupra id 
quod poteſtis. 

4. That the ſame Supreme Being has reſerved to 
himſelf the entite Diſpoſal of our Soul, leaving us 
only the momentaneous Uſe of its Faculties. 

5. That could the Devil aſſume a viſible Form or 
pe, he could not do it without God's ſpecial Or- 
er, and to ſerve ſome particular End of the Divine 

Providence, but what could be thoſe Ends which 
could not be anſwer'd by the Devil's Ee Ex- 
iſtence, is what no true and reaſonable 
imagine. 

Therefore we muſt draw from the foregoing Pre- 
miſſes, this neceffary Conclufion, that as the Devil's 


hriftian can 


Examen, we muſt conſider Chriſtianity in the diffe- 
rent Manner it is practiſed by its Profeſſors z or ra- 
ther divide the Chriſtians into two Claſſes, viz, 
into thoſe who admit of a third Place, between Hea- 
ven and Hell, and thoſe who deny ſuch Place. 

If we conſider ſeriouſly the Principles of thoſe 
who admit of a third Place, I mean, what's called a 
Purgatory, we ſhall find that the Doctrine of Appari- 
tions, is not quite contrary to thoſe Principles; for if 
it is true, as they pretend, that the Detenſion of the 
departed Souls, in that Place, is but tranſitory, f. e. 
till they be entirely purged of the ſmall Imperfections 
they are departed with, and render'd fit to enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven, (which admits of no Im- 
purity whatever) if it be equally true, that the Prayers, 
Faſts, Alms, Cc. of the Living can ſhorten the Time 
of their Confinement, or break their Chains, and 
open the Gate of their Priſon, it is agreeable enough 
to our Reaſon to ſuppoſe, that they being ſenſible of 
it, would endeavour, if poſſible, to put all in uſe 
to procure themſelves thoſe ſalutary Means, where- 
by they are to be delivered of their Captivity, and 
reunited for ever to their Supreme Being z that God, 
in whoſe Peace they are departed, and who wiſh for 
their Deliverance, would not refuſe them to uſe thoſe 
Means, even ſo far as to approve of their Apparition 
to the Friends they had left behind them, in order 
to excite their Zeal and Compaſſion, and engage them 
to the Practice of thoſe Acts of Piety, on which de- 
pend the Deliverance of thoſe impriſon'd Souls. 

But if on the other Side we adhere to Proteſtant 
Principles, which admit of no ſuch Place, (but on 
the contrary conduct immediately the departed Souls 
into Heaven, or condemn them to IIell) we'll be 
obliged to reject the Doctrine of Apparitions as chy - 
merical and fiftitious ; for if, according to one of the 
chief Articles of our Faith, the Felicity of the Bleſſed 
in the celeſtial Manſions, and the Unhappineſs of 
the damn*d Souls are to be eternal, which Eternity im- 
plies no Interruption, otherwiſe it would be no longer 
an Eternity; if further the Proteſtant Doctrine re- 
fuſes the Bleſſed the leaſt Knowledge of what paſſes 
here upon Earth, what could induce them to quit 
Heaven to come here among us? The temporal Peace 
or Tranquillity of a Family or Friends, which per- 
haps they have left behind them in ſome Diſorder 
and Confuſion ? But would not that ſingle Reflection, 
we ſuppoſe them capable of, be an Interruption of 
their Happineſs, which from that Inſtanc would 
ceaſe being eternal; beſides the apparent Contra- 
diction of a Proteſtant Doctrine, that the Bleſſed 
know nothing of what paſſes here among us. | 

Another Objection againſt the Apparitions, which 
is yet ſtronger than any of thoſe abovemention'd, and 
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even taken from our Manner of reaſoning on Appari- 
tions, is, that we make thoſe Souls alledge for Reaſon 
of their Appearance, that they could noc have reſted 
if they had not appear'd to ſuch, and ſuch Purpoſes ; 
but is it not an Impiety to ſuppoſe, that there could 
be ſome Inquietude to be met with in Heaven; is 
not that a monſtrous Contradiction, that the Peace of 
the celeſtial Feruſalem, is eternal and unalterable, as 
it muſt be to compleat a perfect Happineſs, contrary 
to our Faith, and to the Notion which Chrift himſelf 
has given us, while converſing upon Earth of the 
Kingdom of his Father? 

But however I'll ſuppoſe, for a Moment, theſe Ap- 
paritions of the bleſſed Souls to be true, and contrary 
to the Proteſtant Principles, that the Bleſſed in Hea- 
ven know our Jars, Diſputes, Inquietudes, Sc. and 
are diſturb'd at it, which cannot be done, without 
aſſuming ſome Form or other. Therefore what ſort 
of Body do they form at that Time? Their own? 
that cannot be, ſince it would be a Reſurrection of 
that Body, which would render Chriſt guilty of 
Falſhood ; who has aſſured us, that there would be no 
other Reſurrection than the general one. Perhaps it 
is an ethereal Body ? But let it be what it will, it 
muſt be ſome corporal Subſtance, elſe it could not 
be viſible to us, walk, ſpeak, &c. as Apparitions are 
pretended to do; if it is a Body different from the 
former Body, then that Soul has inform'd two Bo- 
dies; therefore what becomes of that Body when 
the Apparition is over; is it annihilated, and if it is, 
what Partiality, what Injuſtice, that a Body which 
had been dignified once with the Information of a 
bleſſed Soul, ſhould enjoy his Happineſs but for 
few Moments, and afterwards return into its former 
Nothing ? 

Perhaps it is not the Soul herſelf, but her good 
Angel that is ſent on her Errands? The ſame Diffi- 
culties continve ſtill, that the Inhabitants of the ce- 
leſtial Manſions are inform'd of what paſſes here a- 
mong us, and are diſturb'd with the Care of our 
worldly Affairs, which imply always the ſame Con- 
tradition ; but if even ſuch Thing was poſlible, it 
would be ridiculous to ſuppoſe that God would di- 
ſturb the Peace of his Kingdom, for to compoſe our 
Jars or Differences, to ſave a tranſitory Fortune, or 
diſcover hidden Treaſure, and not do it to put us 
in a Way how to gain an eternal Felicity; for we 
never hear that thoſe Apparitions are ſo kind to in- 
form thoſe they appear to of the Means how to obtain 
that ſalutary End. 

But according to the very Notion we have of thoſe 
Apparitions we muſt be obliged to deny, that it is 
either the Soul herſelf, or her Angel who appear, 
ſince we pretend that our Clergy has a Power to /ay 
thoſe Apparitions, or to confine them, ſome in the 
Red. Sea, ſome under the Threſhold of a Door, and 
others ſomewhere elſe, and even to fix the Time 
they are to lay in thoſe Places; which if it was true 


our Clergy would uſurp a Power over God himſelf ; 
for ſince thoſe Apparitions do not walk (as we call it) 


without his ſpecial Leave or Order, to be capable of 
contradicting or oppoſing that Order effectually, 
would be an evident Mark of an Authority ſuperior 
to that of the Almighty, and co fix a ſpiritual Sub- 
ſtance in a Place, would be changing its Subſiſtence, 
which God himſelf cannot do; beſides it would be 
another Judgment on that Soul, which has been judg'd 


already in dernier reſort. 


For my Part I cannot imagine how the Clergy 
can countenance ſuch monſtrous Notions, which 
ſmell ſo much of Impiety and Paganiſm ; for it is but 
too plain that they countenance them, becauſe perhaps 
they flatter his Vanity, which has always been one of 
his favourite Paſſions, otherwiſe we ſhould ſee ſome of 
them, at leaſt, endeavour to undeceive thoſe of the 
Flock committed to their Care, who are weak enough to 
believe thoſe Apparitions, and perſuade them that ſuch 
Error proceeds from a Pagan Belief, that the departed 
Souls hover'd, for a certain Term of Years, about 
the Sepulchre where the Body was depoſited, be- 


fore they could be receiv'd into the Ehn Shades 
and that nothing but ſuch ridiculous Notions could 
countenance the vulgar Error of Apparitions, 

If we ſuppoſe that thoſe who appear thus, are only 
Souls coming from Hell, and not from Heaven; ſuch 
Suppoſition is as monſtrous and as extravagant as the 
other; and to the full as contrary to the Principles 
of Chriſtianity, For as thoſe Souls are never ſup. 
poſed to come but on ſome juſt Errand or other, that 
very Notion of doing Good, or of Juſtice, is contrar 
to their Nature, as damned Souls, which if they 
could form the leaſt Idea thereof, from that very 
Inſtant, there would be an Interruption in their Tor- 
ments. Beſides, even in the Pagan's Opinion, it is 
very eaſy to go into Hell, but it is impoſſible to re. 
turn from it. 

Therefore we muſt renounce the Error of Appari. 
tions, or to render it plauſible, admit of a third Place 
with the Roman Catholicks, and even then it will be 
ſtill an Error ; for if the departed Souls in Purgatory 
want the Succours of our Prayers, and other Acts of 
Piety and Devotion, to be releaſed of this dreadful 
Priſon ; God, who knows their Want, has no need to 
have Recourſe to ſuch extraordinary Means, fince he 
can excite us to Compaſſion, as effectually through 
the Efficacy of his Divine Grace, as by the frighttul 
Apparition of thoſe afflicted Souls. 

Luther laughs at thoſe Apparitions, and pretended 
that the Doctrine of the Purgatory, by which alone ſuch 
Error could be countenanced, proceeded originally 
from the Avarice of the Clergy. But the Roman Ca- 
tholicks will anſwer to that, that Luther ſpoke then 
through a Principle of Animoſity and Inveteracy 
againſt a Church, he had but lately deſerted, and that 
he was obliged to excuſe his Apoſtacy under ſome 
Pretext or other; that though the greateſt Part among 
them have no Notion of Apparitions of any Kind 
whatever, they don't ſee however why the Doctrine 
of a Purgatory ſhould be rejected, which is only cal- 
culated for the Encouragement of Piety, Abſtinence, 
Charity, and Devotion; that if even there is no ſuch 
Place as a Purgatory, it cannot be a Crime to pray, 
to mortify our Fleſh by Faſts and Abſtinence, and to 
give Alms to the Poor; for if there are no Souls tobe 
releaſed from Purgatory by our Prayers, thoſe Prayers 
cannot be criminal, ſince Prayers are the moſt eſſential 
Part of a Divine Worſhip, and thereby if they are of 
no Service to the departed Souls, they cannot be diſ- 
advantageous to us; if there are no Souls to be te- 
leaſed by our Faſts and Abſticence, thoſe Faſts and 
Abſtinences ſerve to keep the Fleſh from revolting 
againſt the Spirit, according to the Advice of the 
Apoſtle St. Paul; and if our Charity don't hide the 
Imper fections of the Souls in Purgatory, they ſerve to 
hide our Sins, ſince Charitas operit Multitudinem Pec- 
catorum, 

Thus they ſpeak of their Purgatory independently of 
Apparitions, to which the Proteſtants anſwer that thoſe 
Acts of Piety and Charity may be effected without our 
having ſuch Chimerical View; but 1 don't pretend 
to enter here into a Controverſy on that Subject, 
which would be foreign to my Purpoſe, I'll proceed 
on that of Apparitions, which I ſuppoſe to be as pre- 
judicial to the civil Society; as injurious to God's 
Providence. 

In Effect, Children are terrified with that ridicu- 
lous Notion of Apparitions, often ſooner than they 
are informed that there is a divine Providence, which 
over-rule all ſublunary Things, and without whole 
poſitive or negative Concurrence nothing happen 
here among us Mortals ; for were thoſe unqueſtion- 
able Truths firſt printed in their Imagination (ſul- 
ceptible then of the ſtrongeſt Impreſſions) in the mo 
lively Colours, it would be impoſſible afterwards to 
trace in the ſame Place that chimerical Phantom ® 
Apparitions, which would vaniſh on the ſingle Apple: 
henſion, that the Imagination would call then the 
other Faculties of the Soul, viz. Underſtanding an 
Reaſon to its Succours. A young Mind thus pre- 


pared would, at the ſole Attempt of poiſoning wo 
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with the Error of Apparitions, would argue with him- 
ſelf in this Manner.—— I have learned as ſoon as I 
had been capable of the leaſt Apprehenſion, or of 
underſtanding any Thing, that nothing happens here 
upon Earth, but by the Order, Direction, or Leave 
of a Supreme Being; I have alſo learned farther, that 
the ſame Supreme Being never permits or does any 
Thing in vain ; that all the Phenomena, Incidents, 
Events, Fc. of this World are decreed by him, for 
ſome neceſſary End, all conducive towards his Glory, 
or our common Felicity, temporal or eternal : But 
what End could thoſe Apparitions they attempt to ter- 
rify me with, be calculated for? To manifeſt his Power? 
Can it be manifeſted in a greater Manner than it 
has been in the Formation of this World, which I am 
told was created by him from nothing; and by the 
juſt Symmetry which ſubſiſts berween every Part that 
grand Machine .is compoſed with, which I am told 
likewiſe is an Effect of his ſupreme Wiſdom ? For our 
Inſtructions? If ſo, why ſo many Volumes dictated, 
as pretended, by the Divine Sapience himſelf, and 
where, *cis ſuppoſed, we can find all that's neceſſary 
for our Inſtruction ? To rectify ſome Miſtake ? But a 
Power unlimited, like his, muſt have ſeveral Expe- 
dients to rectify thoſe Miſtakes, without having Re- 
courſe to thoſe preternatural ones, capable to revolt 
Nature itſelf. To terrify us? No; that's incompatible 
with his immenſe Goodneſs and Compaſſion ; there- 
fore that Doctrine of Apparition, being, in all Ap- 
pearance, the Produce of the vitiated Imagination of 
ſome Viſionaries and Enthuſiaſts, whereby they en- 
deavour to deprave mine alſo, if poſſible, I mult 
reject it as ſuch. 

Too happy, if our Parents would take Care to cau- 
tion us thus againſt ſuch ridiculous Infatuation, for 
then we would not find ſuch Numbers of Chriſtians, 
who having been entertained, in their Infancy, by 
ſome old Nurſe or other with theſe dreadful Stories of 
Apparitions, who, when arrived at the Age of Diſ- 
cretion, recount the ſame Stories to others, as if they 
believe them true, with a more explicite Faich, than 
the chief Articles of the Chriſtian Religion. 

Another Inconvenience which attends the Recital of 
thoſe Romances to Childrer is, that it terrifies them 
to Death, and damps their Courage ever after. Tis 
true, that they liſten to it with a great deal of Atten- 
tion, and ſeemingly with as much Pleaſure, but the 
Hiſtory is no ſooner over, than they believe to have 
the Apparition at their Heels. I myſelf have ſeen 
ſome Examples of that Kind, eſpecially while at the 
Univerſity, where an old Profeſſor (otherwiſe very 
learned, but whom I really ſuppoſe to have been infa- 
tuated with that Notion of Apparitions) uſed to aſſem- 
ble at Night, juſt before Bed-time, all the younger 
Scholars he could, round him, to entertain them with 
Stories of Apparitions, and when the Bell rung for 
Bed, the Stair-Caſe was too narrow for them; for they 
crouded to get the ſooner at the Top, that if it had 


been poſſible they would have been all foremoſt, and 


none behind; even ſometimes ſome of them were 
afraid to lay alone; eſpecially when the Ghoſt had 
appeared in a more frightful Shape than ordinary. 

I remember once in particular, that while the 
Gboſt- Monger, was very buſy in bringing before his 
Audience, an Apparition of. a monſtrous Size and Fi- 
gure, and the Audience very attentive to the Sight, the 
Place where they were having a Door to the Garden, 
ſome malicious Fellow or other had tied a leaden 

eight to a Cord, which from one Pair of Stairs 
Window he let fall by Intervals againſt the. Door, 
At the firſt Bounce, which was not a very ſmall one, 
the Weight being pretty heavy, the Orator ſtopp'd, 
ting the Countenance of his Congregation changed 
but being recovered from that firſt Fright, after having 
concluded that jt was nothing but the Wind, or ſome- 
thing like it, he continued his Narration *cill another 

ace, Jouder than the firſt, threw again the Con- 
gregation, into a new and greater Diſorder, and ſuch, 
that they began to think of ſending the moſt bold and 
I ik among them to ſee who, and what it was; 
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but while they were deliberating, every one of them, 
without excepting the Hiſtorian, having Moceſty 
enough to decline the Preference, another dreadful 
Bounce ended the Diſpute ;z for then, the Congrega- 
tion and the Orator, among the Reſt, broke into ſuch 
Confuſion, as if the whole other World had been let 
looſe after them, and as if every one of them had had 
half a Score Ghoſts at his Heels; nay the Deceit pre- 
vailed ſo far, that though the true Apparition diſco- 
vered the Jcſt, ſome of the Audience would not be 
perſuaded but that it was really a Ghoſt, ſupported 
therein by the Opinion of the Gh:ſ} Monger himſelf ; 
who has perhaps made fince, and told at another 
Place a dreadful Story of that Jeft, which however 
produced ſome good Effect, for afterwards they did 
not uſe to meet ſo often, and never ſince in that Place 
where the Noiſe was heard, which ſome of the Audi- 
tors averr*d to have been accompanied with Groans 
and Sighs, even to my Face, who muſt have known 
the Truth, ſince I was the real Ghoſt. 

Our Anceſtors were ſtil] more addicted to that 
Folly than we are, and to have attempted to turn the 
Apparitions into Ridicule, or prove them impoſſible, 
had been in the Opinion of ſome of them a Sort of 
Hereſy z what ſurpriſes me moſt, is, that whole Bo- 
dies of learned Men have belicved them true; and it 
is but Jately that the Parliaments of France have re- 
jected them as fictitious and chymerical, that of Vor- 
mandy excepted, which, as pretended, ſtill continues 
to take Cognizance of them, founded, as it is ſaid, on 
the following Story. | 

That a younger Brother, of a noble Family in that 
Province, inſpired with the Defire of viſiting Foreign 
Parts, having left his native Country, when yet very 
young, and abſented himſelf, for very near thirty 
Years, tired at laſt, : of his Rambles, returned when 
the leaſt expected, more freighted with the long Rela- 
tions of his Voyages, than with Money ; bringing a- 
long with him a faithful Servant, who had accompa- 
nied him in all his Adventures, perilous and others. — 
The greateſt Misfortune he met with at his Arrival 
was, that he found no neareſt Relation living but an 
eldeſt Brother, who had more Wealth than Tender- 
neſs, Compaſſion, and good Nature, to whom our 
Traveller being obliged to apply for a Maintenance, 
found by firſt feeling his Pulſe, on that Account, that 
it did beat but very low in his Favour; for he was 
reproached then with his Extravagancies ; and with 
having ſpent his Legitime, in his Rambles, The 
eldeſt Brother added to this firſt Compliment another, 
which though a little leſs Turk-like, did not however, 
promiſe a greater Relief to our penurious Prodigal; 
i. e. that he the ſaid elder Brother had a large Family 
to provide for, and that he could not in -H nour or 
Conſcience rob them, to ſupply his Wants; but how- 
ever not to leave him quite deſtitute, he had a hand- 
ſome Houſe in the Country very well furniſhed, and 
which could not be inhabited, becauſe haunted by 
Spirits; that if he thought he could have Courage and 
Reſolution enough to live in it, he would give it him 
with all its Appurtenances, as Gardens, &c. except 
the Eſtate, belonging to it, on which he ſhould have 
only the Liberty of hunting. 

Our Traveller, who then conſidered Hunger o 
Famine, as a (till greater Devil, then the Devil him- 
ſelf or his Emiffaries, accepted the Gift, with a great 
deal of Joy and Pleaſure z and ſoon after departed 
with his taithful Servant for his new Habitation. 
At his Arrival he found, as his Brother had repre- 
ſented it, a very commodious Houſe, and with very 
handſome Apartments.——When they had taken a 
View of the whole, their next Care was to provide 
a Supper, which after ſome Turns in the adjacent 
Fields, they found at the But-end of their Gun. 
After Supper, our new Gueſt expecting a Viſit from 
the other World, as his Brother had promiſed him, 
ordered his Servant to make up a good Fire, to light 
two Candles, to retire to Bed and leave him alone. 
Ahe Servant had not long obeyed thoſe Orders, 
before our intrepid Don Quixot heard ſomething ſtir- 
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ring at the further End of the Room, towards which, 
turning his Head, he ſaw coming forwards a tall 
Gentleman, of a very gracious Aſpect, and dreſſed 
in Scarletz at whoſe Appearance, our Knight Er- 
rand got up to reach him a Chair, which he placed 
on the other Side of the Table, oppoſite to him z for 
he did not know, had he placed him nearer, how 
the Air of the other World had agreed with his Con- 
ſtitution, —— While the Viſit laſted, there was be- 
tween them two a certain mute Converſation, which 
had perhaps diverted thoſe who had ſeen it, without 
being engaged in it; all paſſed in dumb Signs be- 
tween them; for though our Traveller was, in all 
likelihood, Maſter of ſeveral Languages, I muſt 
however, ſuppoſe him a perfect Stranger to that ſpo- 
ken in the other World, to learn which, 1 cannot 
think he had ever any great Inclination. 

The Time the Ghoſt deſigned in his Company be- 
ing expired (not at the Crowing of the Cock, or at 
the Approaches of the Morning Dew, for my Me- 
moirs mention neither of thoſe two Circumſtances, 
which always haſten the Departure of a Ghoſt ; for 
on the contrary, they ſeem to hint, that the Evening 
was not yet very far ſpent ; and as for the Cock crow- 
ing, I do not believe that there was yet a Cock or 
Hen in the Houſe) the Ghoſt got up (for it was cer- 
tainly one, as you'll ſee by the Sequel) and laying 
hold of a Candle, made a Sign to our Don Quixot to 
follow him; the Knight, who was too polite to af- 
front his Gueſt, by a Refuſal, and too intrepid, like- 
wiſe, to ſhew the leaſt Mark of Fear or Terror, ac- 
cepted the Invitation, and taking the other Candle, 
followed the Ghoſt, who returned the ſame Way he 
came, At the firſt Paſſage or Door, our valorous 
Champion was offered the Precedency, i. e. to paſs 
firſt, but as he was a Norman, and not a Spaniard, 
and was reſolved to do the Honours of his Houſe, 
to the End, declined the Compliment, not through 
Fear of ſome unlucky Knock or Kick from the 
Ghoſt, in Cale he had gone before him, but only 
becauſe it was not the Cuſtom of Normandy, and that's 
enough. They went both in the ſame Manner, 
the one complimenting, and the other returning the 
Compliment, till they arrived at a ſmall ſquare Room 
under Ground, where the Ghoſt ſtopt, and putting 
down his Candle in the Middle, (for we muſt obſerve 
that the Room was unfurniſhed) pointed to the Place 
where the Candle was fixed, and vaniſhed _—lIf 
our Don Quixot was pleaſed to be rid of his Gueſt or 
not, is a Circumſtance which our Memoirs are defi- 
cient in, but as it is not a very eſſential one, well 
wave it, and content ourſelves as they do, with the 
ſimple Narration of the Fact; which is continued 
thus: f 

As ſoon as the Ghoſt was departed, our Knight 
who had traced in his Memory a faithful geographi- 
cal Chart of the Places he had paſſed thro? in his 
Travels with the Ghoſt, return'd back the ſame Way 
to his Apartment, and awaking his Servant, order'd 
him to go look for Pickaxes and Shovels, for they 
muſt go to work all the reſt of the Night, (the Ne- 
ceſſity he was reduced to, and the Pointing making 
him ſuppoſe that he had diſcover'd ſome Treaſure, 
for he might have learn'd in his Rambles, that there 
are ſome of thoſe Ghoſts of a very liberal Diſpoſi- 
tion) and to work they went, and according to his 
Expectation, he found an immenſe Treaſure in the 
very ſame Place the Ghoſt had pointed; and well 
it happen'd then that he had to encounter with a va- 
lorous Knight, for if it had been with a2 Parſon, 
who by his Exorciſm, had laid him perhaps in the 
Red Sea, or for want of Room there (for that Sea 
muſt have been even then pretty full of Ghoſts, con- 
fidering the vaſt Number which had been laid there) 
amidſt the Ice of Greenland, that Treaſure would 
perhaps have ſtill been entombed in the Bowels of 
the Earth, | 

But I don't perceive that theſe Reflections hinder 
us from ſeeing our Cræſus elevated, or rather blinded 
with the too great Eclat of his immenſe Wealth 


poſting to his Brother to inform him of it; the Bro- 
ther laid Claim to it as found upon his Territory 
the Diſcoverer was not willing to relinquiſh it, on 
1 whatever. From thence enſued 
a Law Suit, which was carry'd before the Parliament 
of Nermandy, and decided in Favour of the Diſco- 
verer z on Conſideration that his Brother having given 
him the Place, and all that belong'd to it, he could 
lay no Claim to what was found in it. Beſides his 
having expoſed himſelf to very imminent Dangers 
for it; adding likewiſe, that in all Appearance, the 
Ghoſt had deſign'd the Treaſure for him, who could 
have had the Courage to face him. 

This Hiſtory is recounted as a Fact, and alledg'd 
for a Reaſon, why the Parliament of Normandy do 
not condemn the Opinion of Apparitions ; but it 
might be a Fact, without its pleading in Favour of 
Apparitions, ſince Neceſlity, which is the Mother of 
Invention, could have engaged our penurious Gen- 
tleman to ferret all the Corners of that antient Houſe, 
and 1n that curious Reſearch, it is very poſſible, he 
might have diſcover*d that Treaſure; which for fear 
of his Brother Jaying Chim to it, making uſe of his 
ridiculous Notion of that Houſe being haunted, he 
pretended to have found in that extraordinary Man- 
ner; and it is alſo as poſſible, that the Parliament 
of Nermandy had gueſſed the Truth, but that know. 
ing his Want, and the Inhumanity of his Brother, 
they pretended to believe his Hiftory of the Appa- 
rition, ® 

It is related in the Life of St. Athanafrus, Patriarch 
of Alexandria, that his being accuſed by the Arians 
of having poiſon*d one of his Deacons, and having 
no other Way left to refute that atrocious Calumny 
and prove himſelf innocent than by Miracle, he went, 
accompany'd with a very great Concourſe of People, 
to the Sepulchre, where that Deacon had been bury'd, 
and calling to him with a loud Voice, deſired him 
to appear to clear his Innocence; the Deacon obey'd 
his Prelate, roſe from his Tomb, and proclaim'd 
Athanafus innocent of the Crime alledged againſt 
him.——The Author adds farther, that Atvenafius, in 
Gratitude for ſo ſignal a Service, aſk'd the Deacon, 
if he would have him pray that he ſhould remain 
alive; to which the Deacon anſwer*d, that being ſe- 
cure of his Salvation, he would by no means return 
into the World, where he ſhould be expoſed once 
more to the ſame Temptations which renders it un- 
certain. | 

This Hiſtory is the more Apocryphal, becauſe it 
ſuppoſes, that St. Athanaſius had no other Means 
left to prove himſelf innocent; which is falſe, ſince 
the Phyſicians, and all the Friends of that Deacon, 
had brought undeniable Proofs, that he died of a na- 
tural Death; and if even it had been otherwiſe, the 
Emperor himſelf being an Arian, as well as at that 
Time, the greateſt Part of Alexandria, would not 
have been convinced by that Miracle of St. Athans- 
ſius, whom they accuſed likewiſe of being a Sorcerer, 
and a Magician. 

Father Maimbourg in his Hiſtory of the Croizades, 
relates, that while the Chriſtians were beſieging Pio. 
lemais, one Engelram, a French Nobleman, who had 
accompany'd the Count de St. Paul in that War, and 
had been killed before that Place in a Sally of the 
Enemy, appear'd to the Count one Evening, while 
he was undreſſing himſelf to go to bed; the Count, 
ſays the Hiſtorian, was ſtartled at ſo unexpected 2 
Viſit, but however, as he was a Perſon of a great 
deal of Virtue, Piety and Courage, he was ſoon re 
covered from his firft Surpriſe, and addreſſed the 
Ghoſt in theſe Words; What, ' ſaid he, is it J# 
my dear Engelram whom I ſaw but three Days abe 
killed by my Side under the Walls. of Ptolemais ? 27, 
anſwer'd he, I am that Egelram, whom you ſaw fall in 
that Aftion, but not dead, fince thoſe who fight unde, 
Chriſt*'s Standard, for the Glory of bis Name, and 
the Advancement of his Religion, never die; bus hoe. 
ever, added he, I am come to tell ye, that to-morro® 
before this Time you will be with me: And then 

* | vaniſhed. 


— — 


1.41 The Count was not it the leaſt daunted 
maikaſ. of and was the more inchaed to believe 
4 = ſince he was perfectly awake when Engelram 
pots rd to him, and he knew, that the next Day 
2 were to give a general Aſſault to the Town, in 
which according to Engelram's Words, the Count 
was killed with a Stone from a Machine. ; 

Father Maimbourg don't give us this Relation for 
a Fact; for he only ſays, that he has found it in the 
Memoirs upon which he has wrote his Hiſtory of 
the Croizades 3 and that he leaves it to our Diſcre- 
tion to believe it, or not. Therefore, to take his 
Advice, ll ſay for my Part, that I don't believe 
one Word of it, and that I look on this Apparition, 
as on all others of the ſame kind, as a Fiction in- 
vented in thole Days, with no other Deſign, than 
to inſpire the Chriſtian Nations with Zeal for the 
Conqueſt of the Holy Land, fince thoſe who died 
in ſo glorious a Cauſe, were thus eternally rewarded, 

In the Memoirs of the Count de Rochefort, we 
meet alſo with an Apparition, but very different from 
the laſt mention'd. The Count is pleaſed to tell us, 
(and all that he ſays is not Goſpel) that three Friends, 
of whom, if I am not miſtaken, he was one, had 
promiſed each other, that the firſt of them that ſhould 
die, would come to inform the two others of what 
paſſes in the other World.—That ſoon after one of 
them was killed in a Duel, who mindful of his Pro- 
miſe, came one Night, if it was to Rochefort him- 
ſelf, or to another, is what I am not poſitive of, but 
however he came, and opening the Curtains of the 
Bed, where his Friend laid then, and aſleep, he 
awakened him, and appearing all in Flames, which 
we muſt think was a very bad Sign, told him, that 
nothing was more true, than what was ſaid here a- 
mong us of the other World, that therefore he would 
have him mend his Life and repent. 

If the Count himſelf, ſaw this Apparition, he very 
little minded afterwards, the ſalutary Advice, the 
Ghoſt his Friend gave him then, for we do not fee, 
even by the Account himſelf gives us of his Life, 
which has always been a pretty licentious one, that 
he took any Care to reform it; therefore we may 
very well rank this Story among many others of his 
own Growth, which in all their Incidents and Cir- 
cumſtances are altogether as plauſible z ſuch as that his 
Father marry'd a ſecond Wife who had been branded 
with the Fleur-de-Lisz of his Emiſſion at. Church, 
and his Miſtreſs having taken notice of it to him, 
from the xe polluantur Corpora, of the Hymn, for 
Complies, c. 92 

his Apparition is certainly the moſt abſurd of any 
we have mentioned yet; firſt it had been a criminal 
Preſumption in thoſe Gentlemen to make ſuch a 
Promiſe, which they muſt have known it was nat in 
their Power to perform; ſince after Death we can - 
not form any other Acts of our Free- will than thoſe 
of an eternal Love of God, if we are ſaved; which 
Love ſo entirely poſſeſſes all that Faculty, that it would 
be impoſſible for it to form any other Act; and 
if we are damned, as Rochefort gives us to underſtand 
his Friend was, we learn from the Parable of Dives, 
that God will not permit a Soul to return from Hell 


% 


to inform the Living of what paſſes there ; and really 


this is the firſt Apparition, I have ever heard of, 
which has brought us News from the other World; 
tho* the Ghoſt in Hamlet gives us ſome Hint of the 
Purgatory, but in a Manner as if he was afraid to ſay 
too much. rt | 7 : 


. 


There is to be read in the antient Breviaries for the 
Ule of the Caribuſian Monks, in the Office of St. 
Bruno, Patriarch of that Religious Order, the Hiſto- 
ry of a dreadful Apparition; they tell us there; that 
a Prebend of our Lady at Paris, or ſome where elſe, 
who had been Companion in Debauchery with Sc. 
Bruno, before his Converſion, being dead; while the 
Prieſts were celebrating the dead Prebend*s Obſe- 
quies in the Church, and he lay ing on the Cataphalca, 
when they came to the firſt: Leſſon of the third Noc- 
turn, at theſe Words of Job, Reſponde mibi quantas 
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babes iniguitates, Cc. How many art mine Iniquities 
and Sins, Sc. Fob xiii. v. 23. the deceaſed Prebend 
role from the Cataphalca, and ſaid ; to the juſt Judg- 
ment of God I have appear'd, have been judged and 
condemn'd ; Fuſto Dei judicio apparui, juditatus fui, 
et damnatus; and then laid. down again; that St. Bruno 
who was there preſent, as aſſiſting to his Friend's Fu- 
neral, was {truck with ſuch Terror, chat from that 
Moment he vow'd to forſake the Worldz and ſoon 
after retired to Grenoble, where he laid the firſt Foun- 
dation of his Order, If the Cartbyfians have diſco- 
vered ſince this to be nothing elſe but a mere No- 
mance, they have expung'd it from their Breviary, 
and defaced all the Pictures in their Houſes, where 
that fright ful Scene was repreſented. | 
In all Appearance, the ſudden Change of St. Bruno, 
who from the greateſt Profligate, became in a very 
ſhort Time, an Example of Piety, Virtue, and Ab- 
ſtinence, was the Occaſion. of this Romance, for in 
thoſe Days nothing extraordinary could happen with- 
out a Miracle. | | 
In my laſt Journey to Rome, I met at Lodi, at 
an Inn, which is on the Left-hand upon the Road, 
going to Modena, a French Gentleman, who enter- 
tain'd me with the Relation of an Apparition which 
he pretended had happened at that very ſame Inn. 
le told me, that one of his Countrymen, a 
Gentleman of Chaloxs on the Soane, uſed often to 
take a Trip into Italy, and always to lodge, when 
at Lodi, at this Inn, whereby he had contracted a 
very intimate Acquaintance with an honeſt good na- 
tured old Man who kept it. That in his laſt Jour- 
ney, he was ſurpriſed at his alighting at the Inn to 
ſee new Faces, and miſs his old Landlord ; that he 
could not help appearing uneaſy at it, which being 
taken Notice of by the new Landlord, he told him, 
that the old Landlord: was dead, but that he would 
find no other Difference in the Place, but on the 
contrary meet with ſtill better Entertainment, if poſ- 
ſible, and civiler Uſage than while, his old Landlord 
was living. All this could not hinder our Traveller 
from expreſſing his Sorrow for the Loſs of his Land+ 
lord; but as it was too late to move his Quarters; 
he comply'd with the new Landlord's Requeſt, and 
lodged there that Night, with the Deſign to continue 
his Journey the next Morning, for while his old 
Landlord was living, he uſed always to tarry ſome 
Days with him. ö | Of 
He ſupped that Night, as I imagine, but with ve+ 
ry little Appetite, and went to Bed ſoon, and left 
ſome Fire in the Chimney, which makes me ſuppoſe 
it was in Winter, (though I ſaw no other Chimne 
there than that of the Kitchen, the Travellers if they 
want to warm themſelves being obliged to ſet round 
a Kettle full of a Sort of ſmall Coal Duſt, which thy 
ſtir now and then to give more Heat) but perhaps 
the Houſe has been alter'd or rebuilt ſince the Appa- 
tion. | 
While he was in his firſt Sleep, he was awakened 
by ſome Body opening the Curtains of his Bed, and 
who was it but his old Landlord. Landlord, ſaid he in 
a Surpriſe, how came you here ? I bave been told von 
Was dead. Yes, ſaid he, I am dead, and thoſe who 
keep the Houſe at preſent have murdered me, and buried 
me in the Garden in ſuch @ Place; therefore if you 
have' a'Mind to do me a laſt Piece of Service, as you 
have been always very kind to me, you'll bade the Mur- 
derers puniſo'd; (if the Traveller was ſurpriſed to 
find that Animoſity and Revenge continued even be- 
yond the Grave, and that even departed Souls were 
ſenſible of it, is what's not come to my Knowledge) 
but however, he promiſed his Landlord, (whoſe Con- 
verſation and Preſence were not perhaps ſo agree- 
able then, as they had been formerly) rather more than 
he aſked, and, in particular, an ample Satisfaction 
for the Wrong done him. And accordingly, the 
next Morning he went to the Magiſtrate of Lodi, to 
inform him of what had paſſed the Night before be- 
tween him and his old 'Landlord'; upon which the 
Magiſtrate - ordered that the Murderers ſhould be 


ſezed, 
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ſeized, and the Garden digged up in the Place indi- 
cated by the Landlord, where in fact they found his 
mangled Body, which the Traveller had buried in a 
very decent Manner, after which he prepared for his 
Return into his own Country, laying aſide all 
Thoughts of travelling any farther, The Night be- 
fore his Departure, when he thought his Landlord 
muſt by that Time have been at reſt, ſince he was 
bury'd, and his Murderers executed; he was very 
much ſurpriſed to ſee him again enter his Cham- 
ber. By our Traveller's Countenance, which was not 
then very pleaſing, the Landlord could have eafily 
judged that his ſecond Viſit was not ſo acceptable 
as the firſt z and in fact the Gentleman received 
him in a very rough Manner, and aſked him, what 
he wanted more? Nothing, ſaid he, but to thank 
you for what you have done tor me. He who thought 
ſuch a Piece of Complaiſance and Civility very un- 
ſeaſonable, and could never have imagined thoſe 
Punctilio's were in Faſhion in the other World, told 
his Landlord, that he might very well have ſaved 
himſelf the Trouble of ſo long a Journey, as muſt 
be that of coming from one World into another, 
on ſo trivial an Account, and that he had thought 
it a far greater Mark of his Gratitude, if he had left 
him at reſt, 

The Landlord, who was not one of thoſe inſolent 
ones, who but too often think themſelves as great as 
their Gueſts, and perhaps greater; but on the con- 
trary, was a very modeſt Soul, as I have obſerved al- 
ready, had perhaps excuſed himſelf, had he not 
feared that the Excuſe had perhaps appeared worle 
than the Offence, therefore he thought it better to 
withdraw, but as he was near the Door (for in his Ap- 
paritions he behaved with far more Circumſpection 
and Prudence, than any other Sou! had done before 
him, and perhaps ſince, for inſtead of vaniſhing or 
diſappearing at once, which is enough to frighten a 
Perion out of his Wits, he always came in and went 
out at the Door) the Traveller called him back; 
Landlord, Landlord! ſaid he, ſince you are fo grate- 
ful, I have alſo a Favour to beg of you, which is, 
that you'll be ſo good to give me Notice of my 
Death, three Days before it happens (for we mult ob- 
ſerve here, that the Number Three, is always the 
favourite one, in all Relations of this Nature) 
The Landlord promiſed, that if he was permitted to 
do it he would; which Promiſe was much more 
modeſt and polite, than that of thoſe three Fellows 
mentioned by Rochefort, who had not half the good 
Manners of our Landlord, though in all Appearance 
educated at the Court of France, but I ſuppoſe them 
to have been ſome of thoſe Petit Maitres, who thought 
they could be as impertinent in another World as 
they are in this. 

After this Promiſe, the Landlord departed for his 
Place, and out Traveller the next Morning for his 
Country. Where, for Fear of a Relapſe ſome Time 
or other, into his old Fits of Rambling, he tied him- 
ſelf ſo faſt ro a rich Widow, that afterwards he had 
not the leaſt Inclination to go farther than the Length 
of his Chain. In her Arms he had ſoon forgot J- 
taly, his old Landlord, and the Promiſe he had ex- 
acted from him; till one Morning early, at a Coun- 
try Seat, where he was with his Family to paſs the 
Summer Seaſon; he heard, while in Bed with his 
Lady, ſomebody knocking at one of the Garden 
Gates, which opened into an adjacent Wood; he 
thought then, it was ſome Gentleman he had invited 
that Day to a hunting Match, and therefore called 
one of his Servants, to go and ſee who was there.— 
The Servant went, but ſaw Nobody, which made 
the Maſter believe that he had dreamed it.— But his 
Servant had no ſooner left the Room, but he heard 
another Knock, which convinced him then, that he 
was not miſtaken, and ordered his Servant back a- 
gain to the Place, from whence he returned as wiſe 
as before; and while the Maſter and Servant were 
diſputing the Matter, the one inſiſting that he had 
not been to the Place, and the other proteſting he 
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had, the Maſter heard a third Knock, (always th, 
favourite Number Three) which made him go him. 
ſelf to the Place, where to his very great Surpriſe 
he found his old Landlord, whom he knew again 
though many Years had elapſed ſince he had ſeen 
him laſt, Landlord! ſaid he, with a very great Con. 
ſternation, (for he gueſſed preſently what was his Er. 
rand) yes Sir, reply'd the old Landlord, I am come 
to accompliſh my Promiſe, and to tell you, that you 
have but three Days to live. The Gentleman 
thanked him, and came back to his Lady, who ſeeing 
him in ſome Confuſion, aſked what could be the 
Occaſion of it; at firſt he found ſeveral frivolous Ex. 
cuſes to diſguiſe the Truth, but when he ſaw ſhe in. 
ſiſted ſtill, and he could diſguiſe no longer, he at 
laſt told her the whole Story. — Some Wives, in 
our Days, had been very well pleaſed at the New, 
and from that Moment had thought of a Mourring, 
capable to ſet out the auctionable Piece of houſho]; 
Furniture to the beſt Advantage, would have liked, 
in a few Hours, ſuch and ſuch for aHuſband, and then 
provided for the Funeral of this; but in all Ap. 
pearance, this Lady was of the old Stock, and per. 
haps had been brought up under the Eyes of a dif. 
creet Mother, who had taken more Care to inſpire her 
with Sentiments of Piety, Virtue, and Modeſty, than 
with thofe of Vanity, Ambition, Pride, and Ccquettry, 
(the ſole Dowry which the Jilts of this Age bring io 
their Huſbands) fince ſhe appeared in an Iaſtant over. 
whelmed with an unfeigned Sorrow and Affliction, 
and drowned in Tears, endeavouring to perſuade her 
Huſband, that it was nothing elſe but an Illuſion — 
Bur the Gentleman remembred too well what had 
paſſed at Lodi, between him and his Landlord, whoſe 
Face he could yet remember perfectly well, for to 
have taken the Change; therefore he ſent for the 
Parſon of the Pariſh, whom he acquainted with the 
Apparition, and mean Time. defired his Aſſiſtance, 
in preparing him for Death ——The Parſon, who 
perhaps was not much inclined to believe Apparitions, 
and perhaps had never been called to lay any Souls 
in the Red Sea (though I have never heard that the 
French Prieſts ſend thoſe Souls any where elſe but 
into Purgatory, where they leave them, without put- 
ting themſelves to the Charge of making them tra- 
vel further) the good Prieſt told him, that he did 
well to prepare himſelf for Death, ſince every Day 
of our Life ſhould be a Preparation for it z but that 
he would not have him do it on the erroneous Pretext 
of the Apparition, which was only the Effect (as he 
ſuppoſed) of ſome Dreams, which had ſtrongly al- 
fected his Imagination. But however, all the Force 
of his Arguments availed - nothing, and the Gentle- 
man perſiſted ſtill in his former Opinion that he had 
ſeen his Landlord, ——The firſt Day paſſed without 
his feeling the leaſt Symptom of Death; the ſecond 
the ſame; the third, not ſo much as the leaſt Ap- 
1 of any Diſtemper whatever, ſo that at laſt 
imſelf believing that he had been miſtaken, he ſent, 
towards the Evening, for a few Friends to come and 
ſup with him, and partake of the Joy of his Family 
for his narrow Eſcape. 
While they were in the Height of their Mirth, 
a young Gentleman who courted a Daughter of his 
Wife, by a firſt Huſband, and to whom he had for- 
bidden the Houſe, not thinking him a fic Match for 
her, thought this a very proper Time to ſee his Mi- 
ſtreſs, while the reſt of the Family was employed 
otherwiſe, and accordingly he was introduced into the 
Houſe, by ſome Abigal or other (we have miſſed 
obſerving that the young Spark was forbidden the 
Houſe under no leſs Penalty, than of being thrown 
thro* the Window, in Caſe he was ever found in it. — 
The Supper over, the Company, who knew that their 
Hoſt, after the Fatigues of the three preceding Days, 
wanted Reſt, ſeparated ſoon, and the Hoft, traniport- 
ed to think that his Landiord had been miſtaken in 
the Calculation of his Ephemerides, was willing to 
ſee his Gueſts, as far as the Door, and taking a Can- 
dle to conduct them, inſtead of following the ordi- 
3 nary 
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e. went through another Apartment, 
. where his Daughter in Law was with 
her Gallant, who ſeeing him coming to him unex- 
pected, and thinking then that he was come with no 
good Deſign for him, thought that to prevent an evil 
one, he muſt be before-hand with him, and there- 
fore to favour his Eſcape, drew his Sword, run him 
through the Body and killed him on- the Spot, in 
which unhappy Cataſtrophe, the Landlord's Prophecy 
was accompliſhed. | 

This Romance is well enough contrived to frighten 
Children, and to lull others aſleep, which was the 
Effect it had upon me, for I nodded ſeveral Times 
while my Friend was recounting it; and the ſingle 
Narration is ſufficient, without any Comment to ſhew 


| the Ridicule of it. 


I have known here, a certain intriguing Lady 
(eſteemed a Lucretia by her Writings, but a perfect 
Meſſalina in her Conduct) who pretended to have 
ſeen ſeveral Apparitions. She boarded once at a 
Houſe in Weſtminſter, and perſuaded the Miſtreſs of 
the Houſe, who had been the Widow of a Painter, 
but had married again an Iriſbman; that ſhe ſaw every 
Morning her late Huſband, walking at ſuch an Hour, 
in the very ſame Dreſs the poor old Fool had told her 
ſeveral Times, he uſed to be in at thoſe Hours, 
while living. It muſt be obſerved that at the ſame 
Hour, the young Huſband uſed to tranſport him- 
ſelf from his Bed to that of our Viſionary, and 


for fear of being catched in flagrant Delia, by the 


old jealous Wife, they had contrived this Apparition, 
to hinder her from getting up too ſoon, ſo that while 
covered over Head and Ears, ſhe was in the greateſt 
Agony for Fear of a Viſit from her deceaſed Huſ- 
band, our pretended Lucretia, and her Spark were 
ſpending theirs in mutual Embraces. 

The ſame Lucretia related to me the Story of an 
Apparition, which I take to be of her own Invention, 
for her Ladyſhip had a very fertile Brain; and there- 
fore take it to be as true as the Weſtminſter one.—An 
Engliſh Country Gentleman, ſaid ſhe, married a Wife 
who had a very handſome Siſter, whom he found 
the Secret to debauch, and got her with Child, which 
ſhe concealed as well as ſhe could till ſhe was very 
near her Time, when her Brother-in-Law, her Gal- 
lant, under the Pretext of hiding her Shame, pro- 
poſed to her the coming to London to lay in, which 
ſhe readily accepted. —— While ſhe was on the Road 
accompanied with her Deceiver, ſhe fell in Labour, 
at which he carried her out of the Road into a Wood, 
where he left her in the moſt deplorable Condition, 
and returned to his own Houſe.— Soon after this 
horrid Piece of Villainy and Barbarity, his Wife died 
without Ifſue,—Seeing himſelf thus left alone, and 
feeling within very ſtrong Remorſes for his paſt Crimes, 
he reſigned his Eſtate to his next Heir, and taking 
along with him a conſiderable Sum of Money, un- 
der pretence of going to travel abroad, he came to 
London, where he thought he was not known, having 
ſpent the greateſt Part of his Life in the Country. 

At his Arrival in Town, his firſt Care was to ſeek 
a Lodging in a. very populous Place, thinking that it 
was the ſureſt Expedient to paſs unobſerved —He 
ſoon found what he wanted, agreeing with a Shop- 
keeper for a ſecond Apartment in his Houſe, for 
which he offered to pay a very extraordinary Price, 
on Condition that his Name ſhould be concealed ; 
that no Body ſhould ſee him; and that they ſhould 
take Care to ſend him one Meal a Day, at ſuch an 
Hour, and no more. Which was promiſed, 
and afterwards punctually enough executed. 
He had two Rooms, a Bed-chamber and another, 
into which when the Servant came up to make the 
Bed, or on ſome other Occaſion, he uſed to retire. 

This Gentleman had a Cuſtom which very few 
Landladies or Landlords like much in a Lodger, not 
for Fear of any Accident happening to him, but 
of diſobliging the Furniture, and which was that 
of reading in Bed; accordingly the firſt Night he 
laid in his new Lodging, he had placed his Can- 
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dle upon a Chair at his Bed-ſide, and was reading 
very attentively, a Book (which I ſuppoſe, conſider- 
ing his melancholly Circumſtances, and the Reſolu- 
tion he had taken to lead an anachoretical Life, to 
have been Sherlock upon Death, the Practice of Piety, 
or ſome other ſuch holy Volume) when he ſaw a 
Woman entering the Room with a Child in her Arms, 
and who, when near the Bed, took up the Candle 
and ſet down in the Chair, holding the while the 
Candle in her Hand, and looking very wiſhfully, at 
our Anachoret, who knew preſently his quondam Mi- 
ſtreſs; and had been very glad, then, ſhe had known 
the firm Reſolution he had lately formed, of receiv- 
ing no Viſit at all; expecting every Moment to have 
his Crime painted in the darkeſt Colours; in which 
however he found himſelf miſtaken, for inſtead of 
thoſe bitter Reproaches, a Woman thus injured could 
have been expected to have abounded with (ſince 
none of the Sex ſpare them, even for the leaſt Ap- 
pearance of an Injury) he found himſelf all on a 
ſudden affailed with a violent Box on the Ear, ap- 
ply*d fo effectually as to make the Blood guſh out at 
his Noſe; which makes me believe, that this Ap- 
parition was of an extraordinary Kind, and that ſhe 
had really Fleſh and Bones, elſe ſhe could not have 
apply'd ſo well aFive p:ſſivis; though ſhe had the 
Complaiſance afterwards to wipe off the Blood (he 
had ſpilt with her Handkerchief, and ſhewing it to 
her penitent Murderer, told him (for contrary alſo 
to the Cuſtom of all other Apparitions, this poke 
firſt, or rather ſpoke alone, ſince the Gallant who 
had alſo perhaps vowed filentium perpeluum, a per- 
petual Silence, like the Cartuſian Monks, did not fo 
much as attempt to ſpeak one Word) that the next 
Time he ſhould ſee that Handkerchief again, his 
End would be near at Hand; giving him thereby to 
underſtand, that this would not be her laſt Viſit; 
and in Fact ſhe viſited him every Night afterwards, 
but without Blows, contenting herſelf to ſet near his 
Fire, to undreſs and dreſs her Child, without ſpeak- 
ing a Word, which the Hermit was ſo well uſed to, 
at laſt, that he expected every Night her Viſit at ſuch 
an Hour, as he would have done that of a particular 
Friend. g 

I aſked Lucretia how ſhe came to the Knowledge 
of this, ſhe ſaid, that a Gentleman having taken the 
firſt Floor in the ſame Houſe, and hearing ſome Body 
over him, walking up and down, and having never 
ſeen any Lodger in the Houſe, beſides himſelf, aſked 
once his Landlady, who could be that inviſible Ram- 
bler? The Landlady, who like the Reſt of her Stx, 
was glad to find a Perſon ſo kind as to help her to 
keep her Secret, told the whole Story, deſiring, at 
the ſame Time, her Lodger, according to Cuſtom, 
to divulge it to no Body elle, for if he did, ſhe ſhould 
be ruined, ſince the Hermit was a very great Help to- 
wards maintaining her Family ; who, it he was to 
hear it was known that he was there, would that In- 
ſtant quit her Houſe, The Gentleman promiſed 
he would not; though he was not ſo good as his 
Word, for he watched the Opportunity one Evening 
when the Maid was going to make the Hermit's B-d, 
to creep up Stairs after her, and forcing into the Bed- 
Chamber, obliged the Hermit, by his Importunities, 
to open that where he had retired; and after ſome 
Excuſes, entered into a Converſation with him upon 
his extraordinary Manner of Living. — The Her- 
mit diſcovering by his Gueſt's Diſcourſe, that he had 
a great deal of Honour, and Probity, made no Scru- 
ple to diſcover to him all the various Incidents of his 
Life, and the black one in particular. Which 
Lucretia pretended ſhe had learned from the Gentle- 
man himſelf, aſſuring me at the ſame Time. that the 
Hermit was yet living, but had moved his Quarters z 
though I would be curious to know if he has icen ſince 
the ominous Handkerchief, for it is ten Years ſince 
ſhe told nie the Story, and as ſhe has herſelf paid ſince 
the common Tribute to Nature, 1 deſpair receiving 
any further Intelligence on that Head, 

The ſame virtuous Lady had made a Sort of Com- 
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3 pact with a poor young Man ſhe had debauched, for 
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ſhe was then too ſtale and too. ugly to be debauched, 


or rather-ſhe had been debauched ſooner than ſhe was 
naturaſſy gt for ic, that the firſt of the two that ſhould 
die, ſhould come to inform the other of what paſſes 
in the other World. The young Man died firſt, to 
which ſhe had very much contributed, by obliging 
him other, than he really could, to hornify her 
Huſband 3 but if he was glad to be rid of her at any 
Rate; or afraid, if he was to come back, to be tra- 
panned once more into his former tranſitory Hell; 
I did not hear that he had endeavoured to perform his 
Promiſe. 
The monſtrous Incoherences this Relation is inter - 
fperſed with, ſhew plainly the Ridicule of this Appa- 
rition ; for it is againſt all Sort of Reaſon, to ſuppoſe 
that the pretended Hermit, would have diſcloſed a 
Secret of that Conſequence, at the firſt Sight of a 
Perſon he knew nothing of, and. could have rea- 
ſonably ſuſpected to have been ſent on Purpoſe to 
trapan him; could even all his Entreaties have per- 
ſuaded him to open his Door, which it was in his 
Power to have kept ſhut? No; and if by ſome un- 
foreſeen Accident he had been diſcovered, could he 
not have inſtantly changed his Lodgings, as he 1s re- 
preſented to have done afterwards ? Beſides what means 
that Ceremony of dreſſing or undreſſing a Child? Are 
Children nurſed in the other World ? If it was to put 
him in Mind of his Crime, that Precaution was need- 
leſs; fince he is pretended to have retired there with 
the formed Deſign of making a Sort of Attonement 
for that Crime, and for no other; which muſt make 
us think that all thoſe Apparitions ate nothingelſe but 
the Fiftions of ſome ſhattered Brain, like our modern 
Lucrelia. r: a 

An unfortunate Gentleman of my Acquaintance 
had a Year ago an Apparition, which had ſome Inci- 
dents like this above - mentioned. Betwixt ten and 
eleven at Night, he heard a dreadful Thundering at 
his Door, which he anſwered by one who's there, 
pronounced in the Tone of a Man, who thinks him- 
ſelf Maſter on his own Dunghil ; his who's there was 
repoſted by a Cry of Murther ; at which the Gentle- 
man believing that it was ſome Friends (though the 
Voices did not ſound as if they had been human 
Voices) who were purſued / Armis, and were run- 
ning to him for Refuge, haſtened to open his Door, 
when to his Surpriſe, he was aſſailed with a Volley of 
Blows, which deprived him at once of all his Senſes, 
except that of Feeling; the firſt Thought he was ca- 
pable of was, that Hell was let looſe upon him, and 
therefore bethought of a Conjuration, but every Time 
he opened his Mouth, to articulate it, it was imme- 
diately ſtopp'd with an iron cloſe Fiſt, often puſhed 
down half Way his Throat, as if willing to reach 
his Soul; which made him conclude at laſt that it was 
Lucifer himſelf, or at leaſt ſome of his Emiſſaries, 
confirmed, therein, by the poiſonous Smell they had 
infected the Room with, though he could not very 
well diftinguiſh if it was of Brimftone, or ſomethin 
elſe z *cill at laſt, with much Difficulty, opening his 
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they could have inveſted him, at that Inſtant, with 


. 


Eyes, overſwelled with. the Blows, two amphibious 
Monfters, half Devil, and half Woman, appeared to 
him, which he took then for the two Harpies, Alle 
and Ocypete; for in Fact they had Faces like Women. 
and ſomething like Wings on their Shoulders; their 
Hands were certainly hooked like the Talons of Birds 
of Prey, and in all Likelihood their Feet alſo; their 
Voice was without doubt the Voice of Harpies, for 
one could diſtinguiſh nothing but a ſhrill Sound, wih 
now and then the polite Expreſſion of Dog, Son of a 
B——cb, &c. enough to confound a human Unger. 
ftanding.—— He has told me ſince, that he could 
have wiſh'd them once more confin'd in the Agean 
and Sicilian Sea, and that he curſed heartily the Bo- 
reades for having expelled them from thence; unleſz 


the ſame Power, to expel them from his Apartment, 
where they ſtaid 'till after twelve, alarming the whole 
Neighbourhood. — Some of his kind Neighbour 
taking them for two Apparitions of evil Spirits, or of 
tome damned Souls, were for ſending for a Parſon to 
lay them in the Red Sea; and others believing them 
not quite ready for the Place, would have them laid 
in one of the Compters, but my Friend conſidering 
that our Priſons are already an Emblem of Hell, per- 
fect enough without Addition, choſe rather to bear 
the Brunt, than to expaſe our poor Priſoners to new 
Torments. | 

The French had imagined, in antient Times, that 
againſt the Death of their King, there happened al- 
ways a very grand Apparition in the Foreſt of Fon. 
tainebleau, which, the Form it appeared in, with 
Horſes, Dogs, French-Horns, Huntſmen, Sc. made 
them call that Apparition the Grand VeneuR, the 
King's great Huntſman ; but if the Grand Yeneur is 
ſo comes, as to have been uncapable for 3 
very conſiderable Time to have taken the Fields, or 
if he has loſt his hunting Equipage, we hear at pre- 
ſent nothing of him; ſure ſome ill-natured Prieſt has 
not metamorphoſed the Grand Yeneur into a Fiſher- 
man, and ſent him a fiſhing into the Red Sea? | 
They had alfo a Notion very much like this in 
Brandenbourg, where they pretended that a few Days 
before the Death of an Elector, his Predeceſſor uſed 
to 1 * in ſome Gallery of the Caſtle; but lately, if 
the Apparitions are at Variance with us, or if they have 
found ſo much Employment, or Occupation in the 
other World that they do not mind this, they don't 
viſit us ſo often as they uſed to do our Anceſtors. 
Perhaps they are more afraid of our Clergy, than they 
were then, and well they may, for I know one here 
about London, who, when enlivened with ſome Cups 
of Diapente, or Punch, which is his favourite Li- 
quor, could ſpeak to them Greek in Latin, which 
the Learned know is enough to affright any Apparition 
out of his Wits ; ſince it had at firſt that Effect on the 
Congregation he is appointed Vicar to z but they are at 
preſent ſo well uſed to it, that, even, in the greateſt 
Agitations of the Spirit, they mind him no more than 
when he is ſober, which is but ſeldom, 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


- A RCHITECTURE. is the Art of erecting 
| Edifices, either. for Habitation or Strength. 
With Reſpect to its Objects, tis divided into thr 
Branches, Civil, Military and Naval. | 
CIVIL ARCHITECTURE, is the Art of contriving 
and executing commodious Buildings for the Uſes of 
civil Life, as Houſes, Temples, Theatres, Halls, 
Bridges, Colleges, Portico's, Columns, Obeliſks, Py- 
ramids, &c. which Art is to be exemplified, and elu- 


W . in our Treatiſe of Building under the Let- 
ter B. 23 8 


— —_— 


 MitiTary AkculTECTURE, is the Art of For- 
tifications, 4. e. of erecting Citadels, of forming Poli- 
ns, with Horn- works, Half. moons, Counterſcarps, 
ſtions, Cavaliers, Glacis, &c. of which at large in 
our Treatiſe of Fortifications under the Letter F. 
NaAvAL ArcHITECTURE, is the Art of ar, 
building, which 35 Architecture is to be treated o 
under the Letter N. 1 
In this Place we'll treat only of Architecture in ge, 
heral, conſidered either with Regard to its ſevera 
Periods or States, (and ſo divided into A, = 
| 7 
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, Ootbick, Modern, &c. Arcbitecture,) or to the 

aw or Manners of Building, Tuſcan, Dorick, 
Tonic, Corinthian, and Compoſite. ; ; 

Antique, differs no otherwiſe from Antient Archi- 
tefure, but as a Genus from its Species —— Antique 
is applied to ſuch Pieces of Building, as were made at 
the Time when the Arts were in their greateſt Perſec- 
tion, amongſt the antient Greeks and Romans, viz. 
from the Age of Alexander the Great, to the Time 
of the Emperor Phocas, about the Year of Chriſt 600, 
when 1taly became over-run by the Goths and Van- 
Jals. — All Edifices erected from that Epocha to the 
Reſtauration of Architecture to its priſtine Splendor, 
are called antient Edifices, becauſe the Art was not 
chen in its utmoſt Purity. ; | 

The Difference between antique and antient Build- 
ings appears particularly in the joining of the Stones 
together, in which the antique Architects were lo very 
curious and exact, that it is very difficult to diſcern 
the Joints in a great many Places, and which contri- 
buted much to the Beauty, Strength and Solidity of 
the Building. 

This, in my Opinion, could not be done, without 
having thoſe Sides of the Stones ſquared and wrought 
firſt,' which were to be laid one above another, leav- 
ing the other Side rough, after which they were 
made uſe of in the Building; ſo that the Angles or 
Edges of the Stones not being ſo ſharp, they could 
move them up and down better, *till they joined well, 
and were in no more Danger of breaking, than if all 
the Sides had been ſquared 3 for the Angles being 
then too thin, are apter to break. 

In this Manner they made all their Stone Buildings 
rough and ruſtick, as it were; and when theſe were 
compleated, they continued to poliſh thoſe Sides of 
the Stones that were expoſed to View. It muſt be 
acknowledged, that as the Roſes between the Modi- 
lion or other Decorations of the Cornice, could not be 
conmodiouſly worked after the Stones were fixed, 
they made them while they lay on the Ground. 
This is evident by many antient Buildings, in which 
ſeveral Stones are found that were left unwrought and 
unpoliſned. The Arch near the old Caſtle in Verona, 
and all the other Arches, and antient Edifices in thar 
Place, were made after the ſame Manner: This we 
eaſily diſcover by the Marks of the Tools, which ſhew 
in what Manner the Stones were wrought, 

The Columns of Trajan and Antoninus at Rome, 
were thus wrought ; for it would have been impoſ- 
ſible, otherwiſe, to have fixed the Stones, ſo as that 
the Joints ſhould meet ſo cloſe together, croſs the 
Heads, and other Parts of the Figures. — The ſame 
may be ſaid of thoſe triumphal Arches that are found 
there, for when they had any large Edifice to erect, 
as the Amphitheatre of Verona, that of Pola, and the 
like, to ſave Time and Charge, they only wrought 
the Impoſts of the Arches, the Capitals and Cornices, 
leaving the reſt Ruſtick, regarding only the Beauty 
of the whole Fabrick.— But in Temples and other 
magnificent Edifices, that require great Delicacy, 
they ſpared no Labour in working them, but glazed 
and poliſhed them, even to the very Flutes of the 
Columns, with the utmoſt Accuracy and Applica- 
tion, 

 GoTnres ARCHITECTURE, is that which de- 
viates from the Proportions, Characters, Cc. of the 
Antique. 

The Gotbick Architecture is frequently very heavy, 
olid, and maſſive z and ſometimes, on the contrary, 
exceedingly light, delicate and rich. The Abun- 
dance of little whimſical, impertinent Ornaments, are 
ts moſt uſual Character. 

Authors diſtinguiſh two Kinds of Gothick Architec- 
ſure; the one antient, the other modern,—— The 
antient is that which the Gotbs brought with them 
from the North, in the fifth Century : The Edifices 

uilt in this Manner were exceedingly maſſive, heavy 
and coarſe, | 

Thoſe of the modern Gothick run into the other 

reme, being light, delicate, and rich to a fault; 
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Witneſs Weſtminſter Abbey, the Cathedral of Liich- 
feld, the my of Coventry, &c. | 

The laſt Kind continued long in uſe, eſpecially in 
Italy, viz, from the thirteenth Century to the Reſtau- 
ration of the Antique Building in the ſixteenth, All 
the antieat Cathedrals are in this Kind. 

The Inventors of the Gothick ArchiteFure thought, 
no doubt, they had far ſurpaſſed the Greek Archi- 
tefts : A Greek Building, as 1 have obſerved already, 
has not a ſingle Ornament but what adds a Beauty 
to the whole. The Parts neceſſary to ſuſtain or ſhel- 
ter it, as the Columns, Cornices, c. derive all 
their Beauty from their Proportions z every Thing is 
ſimple, meaſured and reſtrained to the Ute it is in- 
tended for. No daring out of. the· way Strokes. No- 
thing quaint to impoſe on the Eye; the Proportions 
are ſo juſt, that nothing appears very grand of itſelf, 
tho* the whole be grand. —On the contrary, in 
the Gothick Architecture, we ſee huge Vaults raiſed on 
ſlender Pillars, which one would expect every Mi- 
nute to tumble down, though they will ſtand for ma- 
ny Ages, every thing is crammed with Windows, 
Roſes, Croſſes, Figures, Ec. 

MopzxN ARCHITECTURE is that which par- 
takes partly of the Autigue, retaining ſomewhat of 
its Delicacy and Solidity, and partly of the Gethick, 
whence it borrows Members and Ornaments, without 
Proportion or Jud t ; tho? we have learn'd, for 
ſeyeral Years paſt, to lay aſide. the extravagant 
Abuſes and ridiculoys Inventions introduced among 
us, from a depraved Taſte for Gatbict Architefure 1 
whence we may juſtly believe, that this Art has been 
lately ſo far improved, as to be carried in time to that 
Pitch of Perfection, which in all Arts is principally 
ſought after. The Jlalians ſeem to have made the 
moſt conſiderable Advances towards it, and built a 
vaſt Number of ſumptuous Edifices, which rival the 
Roman Grandeur and Magnificence. 

Before I give an exact Deſcription of the five dif- 
ferent Orders of Arcbitecture, which all publick and 
private Edifices muſt be compoſed of, it will not be 
improper to obſerve here, that the Columns, in each 
of the five Orders, are to be made ſo as the Diame- 
ter of the upper Part of the Column, may be leſs 
than at the Baſe, and have a little Swelling in the 
Middle. 

In the Diminution of the Columns, we muſt take 
Care that the longer they are, the leſs they muſt di- 
miniſh, becauſe the Height, by Reaſon of the Di- 
ſtance, has the Effect of Diminution. | 

Vitruvius, I. iii. c. 2. gives us Directions to that pur - 
poſe; for he ſays, that if the Column be fifteen Feet 
high, the Diameter at the Bottom muſt be divided 
into ſix Parts and a Half, and five and a Half muſt 
be the Thickneſs at Top; if from fifteen to twenty 
Feet, the Diameter at che Bottom muſt be divided 
into ſeven Parts, and fix and a Half will be the Dia- 
meter at Top. The ſame Obſervation muſt be made 
in thoſe that are from twenty to thirty Feet high, 
where the Diameter, at the Bottom, muſt be divided 
into eight Parts, ſeven of which will be the Diame- 
ter at Top; and thus ſuch Columns as are of a 
greater Height, will diminiſh in the Manner above- 
mentioned, | 

As to the Swelling which is to be in the Middle 
of the Column, this excellent Author has left us in 


the Dark; but Palladio has ſupply'd his Detect, and 


left us a Method for the Profil of ſuch Swelling, — 
He divides the Fuſt of the Column into three equal 
Parts, and leaves the lower Part exactly perpendicu» 
lar; to the Extremity whereof he applies a thin Rule 
of the exact Length, or ſometimes a little longer than 
the Column, and bends that Part of the Rule which 
comes forwards, till the Point thereof touches the 
Point of Diminution of the upper Part of the Column, 
under the Co/larino; then he marks as that Curve di- 
res; thus he has the Column ſwelling a little in the 
Middle, and projeQing forward, which ſtrikes the 
Eye very agreeably. | 
The Diameter muſt always be taken at the 1 
ar: 
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Part of the Column, and the Intercolumnations, 
which are the Diſtances between the Columns, are to 
be one Diameter and a Half, or of two Diameters, 
of two and a Quarter, of three, and ſometimes more 
of the Column, tho' the Antients never exceeded 
three, except in the Tuſcan Order, where the Archi- 
traves being of Timber, they made the Intercolum- 
nations very large. But then they never made them 
leſs than a Diameter and a Half, which Diſtance they 
particularly obſerved when the Columns were very 
lofry.,——But they principally approved of thoſe In- 
tercolumnations, which were of two Diameters and 
a Quarter, and eſteemed them as moſt elegant and 
beautiful, 

The Beauty and Elegance of the Columns are very 
much heightened by the Proportion and Harmony 
between them and the Intercolumnationsz for if 
ſmall Columns are made with large Diſtances, or In- 
tercolumnations, the too great Quantity of Air in the 
void Spaces will very much leffen their Thickneſs, 
and conſequently diminiſh their Beauty; and if, on 
the contrary, there are but ſmall Intercolumnations, 
between large Columns, the too little Vacuity will 
make them appear heavy, thick, and diſagreeable. 
Therefore, if the Diſtance be more than three Diame- 
ters, the Thickneſs of the Column muſt be a ſeventh 
Part of its Height, as I ſhall obſerve hereafter in the 
Tuſcan Order. But if the Diſtances are three Dia- 
meters, then the Length of the Column muſt be 
ſeven Diameters and a half, or eight, as they are in 
the Dorick Order. If two and a quarter, the Co- 
lumas muſt be nine Diameters and a half in Length, 
as in the Corinthian. And if a Diameter and a 
half only, the Length of the Columns muſt be then 
ten, as in the Compoſite. | 

In the Front of any Edifice the Columns muſt be 
of an even Number, that there may be an Opening 
in the Middle, larger than the other Diſtances and 
Intercolumnations, for the Doors and Entries; that 
is to ſay, for ſingle Pillars and Columns, — But 
if Galleries are to be made with Pilaſters, they muſt 
be diſpoſed ſo that the Thickneſs of Pilaſters or Piers 
be not leſs than the third of the Void from Pier to 
Pier, and to thoſe in the Angles two Thirds, which 
will make the Angle in the Building more ſolid and 
ſubſtantial. —- When theſe Piers are to ſupport a 
cumbrous Load, as in large Structures, then they 
muſt have half the Thickneſs of theVacancy, or other- 
wiſe two Thirds in publick Edifices ; but in private 
ones they mult be as thick, at leaſt, as the third Part 
of the Opening, but no thicker than two Thirds, 
and ought to be ſquare.— But to ſave Charges, and 
make it more commodious, and the Paſſage more 


open, they need not be ſo thick in Flank as in Front; 


and for its Embelliſhment, half Columns or Pilaſters 
may be placed in the Middle, to ſupport the Cor- 
nices over the Arches of the Gallery, whoſe Thick- 
neſs muſt be in Proportion to their Height, accordin 
to each Order, as 1 ſhall demonſtrate in the Courts 
of this Treatiſe. 

For the Diviſion and Menſuration of the above. 
mentioned Orders, we'll make uſe of the ſame Mea- 
ſure or Module, which Vitruvius uſed to divide the 
Doric Order with, which Module is taken from the 
Diameter of the Column, and which may be uſed 
in all the Orders. | 

This Module is the Diameter of the Column at 
Bottom, and is divided into ſixty Minutes, except in 
the Dorick, in which the Module is half the Diameter 
of the Column, and is divided into thirty Minutes, 


this being more commodious in the Diviſions of that 


Order.——One may therefore divide the Module into 
more or leſs Parts, according to the Quality of the 
Edifice, and uſe the Deſigns of the Proportions and 
Profils ſuitable to each Order. | 
Theſe general Rules would ſuffice to Perſons, who 
have ſome Tincture of ArchiteFure, and I could now 
proceed to the Demonſtration of the five Orders, if 
my Work was calculated for them only ; bur as I have 
promiſed it ſhould ſerve for a general Inſtruction, and 


hope it will be read equally by thoſe who have not 
the leaſt Notion of the Arts and Sciences I am tg 
treat of, as by Maſters or Proficients in thoſe Arts and 
Sciences, I muſt give in this Place a clear Explana- 
tion of theſe Terms, Columns, Intercolumnation, Dia- 
meter of a Column, and of a Module. 

A CoLumnN in Architefure, is a round Pillar made 
to ſupport or adorn a Building. 

The entire Column in each Order is compoſed of 
three principal Parts, the Baſe, the Shaft, and the 
Capital. 

(A) The Bassz of a Column is that Part between 
the Shaft and the Pedeſtal, if there be any Pedeſtal, 
or if there be none, between the Shaft and the Plinth, 
or Socle. 

The Baſe is ſuppoſed to be the Foot of the Colum, 
or as ſome will have it, it is that to a Column which 
a Shoe is to a Man. 

The Baſe is different in the different Orden, 38 
we ſhall ſee, when we come to treat of thoſe Org; 

(B) The Sh Ar r of a Column is the Body thereof, 
thus called from its Streightneſs ; tho? moſt commonly 
called the Fuft. 

(C) The Cay1TaL is the uppermoſt Part of a Cs. 
lumn, ſerving as the Head or Crowning thereof, placed 
immediately over the Shaft or Fuſt, and under the 
Entablature. The Capital is a principal and en. 
tial Part of a Column, is made different in the diſſe. 
rent Orders, and is that which chiefly diſtinguiſhes 
the Orders themſelves. 

Each of theſe Parts is again ſubdivided into a greit 
Number of leſſer, called Members or Mauldings, tome 
whereof are eſſential, and found in all Columns; 
others are only accidental, and found in particular 
Orders. 

Mus ERS or MovLDinGs are Jettings or Pro- 
jectures beyond the naked Part of a Column, of a Wall, 


Wainſcot, Sc. the Aſſemblage whereof forms Cor- 


nices, Door-Caſes, and other D:corations of Archi- 
tetture. 

Some Mouldings are ſquare, others round, ſome 
ſtrait, others carved, &c.——Some are plain, others 
carved, or adorn'd with Sculpture, either hollowed, 
or in relievo. 

Some Mouldings, again, are crowned with a Fil. 
let, others are without, as the Doucine, Talon, Ovolo, 
Torus, Plinth, Scotia, Aſtragal, Gula, Corona, and 
Cavetto. | 

Fi LIE IT, in ArchiteFure, is a little ſquare Mem- 
ber or Ornament, uſed in divers Places, and on di- 


vers Occaſions; but generally as a Sort of Corona, 


over a greater Moulding z and on Occaſion, ſerves to 
ſeparate the Flutings of Columns. 

The Fillet is the ſame with what the Lalians call 
Liſta, or Liſtella; and the French, Bande, Band*/ette, 
and Regplet; though the Reglet, according to Davi- 
ler, differs from the Fillet, in that it projets equally 
like a Ruler. ' 

The Doucine is a Moulding on the higheſt Part 
of the Cornice, in form of a Wave half Convex and 
half Concave. The Doucine is the ſame with a G- 
matium or Gula. 

Vitruvius does not confine Cymatium to the Cor- 
nice, but uſes it indifferently for any ſimilar Mould- 
ing, wherever he meets with ic; in which he differs 
from the moſt accurate among the Moderns. 

Felibien makes two Kinds of Cymatiums ; the one 
right, and the other inverted ; in the firſt, that Part 
which projects the furtheſt is concave; and is other- 
wiſe called Gula rea, and Doucine. In the other, 


that Part that projects fartheſt is convex, called Gus 


inverſa or Talon. | 

Our Apchites do not uſe to give the Name Cy: 
matium to theſe Mouldings, except when found on 
the Tops of Cornices; but the Workmen apply the 
Name indifferently, wherever they find them.— 
Palladio diſtinguiſhes the Cymatium of the Cornice, 
by the Name Intavolata. 4 ; 

Tarom (a French Word which literally ſignifies 


Heel) is a Moulding concave at the Bottom, and * 


ver at the Top z having an Effect juſt oppoſite to 
the Doucine.—— When the concave Part is a-top, It 
is called an inverted Talon, 

The Talon is uſually called by our Exgliſb Workmen 

e, or O. G. and by Authors an wpright, or invert- 
ed Cymatium.—— The Figure of the Ogee bears ſome 
Reſemblance to that of an 8. : ; 

The OvoLo is a round Moulding, whoſe Profile 
or Sweep in the Jonick and Compoſite Capitals, 1s 
uſually a Quadrant of a Circle; whence it is alſo Po- 

arly called the Quarter Round. — It is uſually 
enrich'd with Sculptures among the Antients in form 
of Cheſnut Shells; whence Vitruvius, and other of 
the Antients, call it Echinus, Cheſnut- nell. A- 
mong us it is uſually cut with the Repreſentation of 

:, and Anchors, or Arrows- heads, placed alter- 
nately 3 whence its Italian Name Ovolo, Latin Ovum, 
and French Oeuf, q. d. Egg. 2 

(D) Pr INH is a flat ſquare Member in form of a 
Brick; ſometimes alſo called the 8lipper.— The 
Plinth is uſed at the Foot or Foundation of Columns; 
being that flat ſquare Table under the Mouldings of 
the Baſe and Pedeſtal, at the Bottom of the whole 
Order; ſeeming to have been originally intended to 
keep the Bottom of the primitive wooden Pillars 
from Rotting.——The Plinth is allo called Orle or 
Orlo—Vitruvius alſo calls the Tuſcan Abacus, Plinth, 
from its reſembling a ſquare Brick. 

The Toxus, or Tort, is a large round Monlding 
uſed in the Baſes of Columns. The Tore is alſo 
called Gros Baton, and Tondin.—It is the Bigneſs that 
diſtinguiſhes the Tore from the Afragal. — The 
Baſes of the Tuſcan and Dorick Order have but one 
Tore, Which is between the Plinth and the Liſte]. — 
In the A'tick Baſe there are two; the upper, which 
is the ſmaller z and an under, or bigger. 

ScoT14 1s a Semicircular Cavity or Channel be- 
tween the Tores, in the Baſes of Columns. ——lt is a 
concave dark Moulding ; whence its Name, viz. from 
cuil, Obſcurity, Darkneſs —The Scotia has an 
Effect juſt oppoſite to that of the Quarier-round.—— 
Our Workmen frequently call it the Caſement.— 
It is alſo called Trochilus, partly from its Form.— 
In the Jonick and Corinthian Baſe, there are two Sco- 
tia's, the upper whereof is the ſmaller, ——Accord- 
ing to Felibien, the Cavetto is a fourth Part of the 
Scotia. 

The As T ARAC AL, in Architecture, is a little round 
Member, in form of a Ring, or Bracelet; ſerving 
as an Ornament at the Tops and Bottoms of Columns. 
Ide Aſftragal is ſometimes allo uſed to ſepa- 
rate the Faſciæ of the Architrave; in which Caſe it 
is carved Chaplet-wiſe, with Beads and Berries. 
It is alſo uſed both above and below the Liſtel, ad- 
joyning immediately to the Square or Dye of the 
Pedeſtal. 

The Guta, GutvLe, or Gor a, in Architefure, 
is a Waye Member, whoſe Contours reſemble the 
Letter S. This Member is of two Kinds, Refa 
and Inverſa, The firſt and principal has its Ca- 
vity above, and convexity below. This always makes 
the Top of the Corona of the Cornice, jetting over 
the Drip of the Cornice like a Wave ready to fall, 
Alt is called Gala Recta, by the French, Dou- 
tine — The ſecond is juſt the Reverſe of the former, 
ts Cavity being at the Bottom; ſo that it appears 
inverted, with Regard to the former. This is 
uled in the Architrave, and ſometimes in the Cor- 
nice, along with the former, only ſeparated by a 
Reglet. 

Some derive the Word from the Reſemblance theſe 

embers bear to the Gala, or Throat of a Man: 
Others from the Herald's Terms, Gules ; as ſuppoſing 
the Moulding form'd from the antient Manner of 
wearing their Garments, which conſiſted of Slips of 
Swaths, alternately Fur and Stuff of various Colours; 
t . Err between which were called Gules, or 

ales, 

The Coron a, Crown, or Cretuning, is a large, 
fat, maſſive Member of the Cornice ; ſo called be- 
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cauſe it crowns not only the Cornice, but the Enta- 
blature, and the whole Order. ——The French call 
it Larmier, our Workmen the Drip, as ſerving by 
its great Projecture, to ſcreen the reſt of the Building 
from the Rain, Some Latin Authors call it Su- 
percilium z and, as it ſhould ſeem, by Miſtake Stillici- 
dium. Certain French Authors call it Mouchette 1 
and ceriain Latin ones Mentum, Chin; from its keeping 
the Weather from the Parts underneath, as the Chin 

does the Sweat, E7c. out of the Neck. . 

Some call it abſolutely the Cornice, as being the 
principal Member thereof. Vitruvius frequently 
uſes the Word Corona for the whole Cornice.— The 
Corona is itſelf crown*d or finiſh'd with a Reglet or 
Filleti.— There are ſometimes two Corona's in a Core 
nice, as in the Corinthian of the Rotunda. 

The CaveTTo is a hollow Member or Moulding, 
containing a Quadrant of a Circle, and having an 
Effect juſt contrary to that of a Quarter. round: It is 
uſed as an Ornament in Cornices. Mr. Felibien ob- 
ſerves, that the Workmen confound the Cavetto with 
a Scotia, but to ill purpoſe z the Cavetto being, in ef- 
fect, only half a Scotia; yet he himſelf is chargeable 
with the fame Overſight —When in its natural Si- 
tuation, the Workmen frequently call it Gula or Gu- 
cula; and when inverted Gorge; which Gorge, is a 
Sort of concave Moulding, concave in the upper 
Part, and convex at Bottom, more properly called 
Gala and Cymatium. 

The AB acvs is the uppermoſt Member of a Capital 
of a Column, ſerving as a Kind of Crowning, both to 
the Capital, and the whole Column. 

Vitruvius, and others after him, who give the 
Hiſtory of the Orders tell us, the Abacus was origi- 
nally intended to repreſent a ſquare Tile laid over an 
Urn, or over a Baſket, An Athenian Woman hap- 
pening to place a Baſket thus covered, over the Root 
of an Acantbus; that Plant ſhooting up the following 
Spring, encompaſſed the Baſket all around, till meet- 
ing with the Tile, it curled back into a Kind of 
Scrolls. An ingenious Sculptor paſſing by, took the 
Hint, and immediately executed a Capital on this 
Plan; repreſenting the Brick by the Abacus, the 
Leaves by the Volutes, ani the Baſket by the Yaſa, or 
Body of the Capital, Such was the Riſe of the firſt 
regular Order, | 

There is ſome Difference in the Form of an Wa- 
cus in different Orders, In the Tuſcan, Dorick, and 
antient Janict, it is 2 flat ſquare Member, well enough 
repreſenting its original Tile, whence the French 
call it Tailloir, Trencher. In the richer Orders it 
loſes its native Form; its four Sides or Faces being 
arched or cut inwards, with ſore Ornament, as a 
Roſe or other Flower, or Fiſh's Fail, in the Middle 
of each Arch. But ſome Archtite#; rake other Liber- 
ties in the Abacus, both in Reſpect of its Name, 
Place and Office, Thus in the Tu/can Order, where 
it is the larger, and more maſſive, as taking up one 
third of the Height of the waole Capital, it is ſome- 
times called the Dye of the Capital. In the Dorick, 
it is not always the uppermoſt Member of the Capi- 
tal; a Cymatium being frequently placed over it. In 
the Ionict, ſome make it a perfect Ogee, and crown it 
with a F'/let. 

The Proportion of the Abacus, as preſcribed by 
Vitruvius (4. 1) is ſhort, is diagonal (from Corner to 
Corner) being twice its Height, a Rule which the Mo- 
derns makes no Difficulty of diſpenſing withal. 

VoruTE is a Kind of ſpiral Scroll, uled in the Tonick 
and Compeſite Capitals, whereof it makes the princi- 
pal Charaderiſtick and Ornament. Some call it the 
Ram's Horn, from its Figure, which bears a near 
Reſemblance thereto. Moſt Architefts ſuppoſe that 
the Antients intended the Yolute to repreſent the 
Bark or Rind of a Tree, laid under the Abacus, and 
twiſted thus at each Extreme where it is at Liberty; 
others will have it a Sort of Pillow or Bolſter, laid 
between the Abacus and Echinus, to prevent the 
latter being broke by the Weight of the former, 
and the Entablattre over it, and accordingly call it 


Uu Pulvinus. 
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Pulvinut. Others after Vitruvius, will have it to re- 
preſent the Curls or Treſſes of a Woman's Hair. 
The Number of Volutes in the Ionic Order, is four; 
in the Compoſite, Eight. There are allo eight angu- 
lar Volutes in the Corinthian Capital, accompanied 
with eight other ſmall ones, called Helices. 

The AcnanTus is only an Ornament in the Co- 
rinthian and Compr/ite Orders; being the Repreſenta- 
tion of the Leaves of an Achantus Plant, in Engliſh, 
Bear's-foot, in the Capital thereof. 

Over the Capital is the ENTABLATURE 3 com- 
prehending the Architrave, Freeze, and Cornice. 
The Entablature is alſo called the Trabeation; and 
by Vitruvius and Vignola, Ornament: It is different 
in the different Orders: Indeed it conſiſts of the 
three grand Parts or Diviſions above- mentioned in 
all; but thoſe Parts conſiſt of a greater or leſs Num- 
ber of particular Members or Sub-diviſions, as the 
Orders are more or leſs rich.—/ignola makes the 
Entablature a quarter of the Height of the whole Co- 
lumn, in all the Orders. In the Tuſcan and Dorick, 
the Architrave, Freeze, and Cornice, are all of the fame 
Height, In the Jonick, Corinthian, and Compoſite, 
the whole/ Entablature being fifteen Parts; five of 
them are allowed for the Architrave, four for the 
Freeze, and fix for the Cornice. 

(E) The ArcarTRAVE is that Part of. a Column 
which lies immideately upon the Capital. The 
Greeks call it Epiſtyle.— The Architrave is the loweſt 
Member of the Entablature—The Architrave is ſup- 
pool to repreſent the principal Beam in Timber 

uildings; whence the Name which is formed of the 
Greek, ag, Chief, and the Latin, Trabs, Beam. 
—The Arcbitrave is different, in different Orders. — 
In the Tuſcan, it only conſiſts of a plain Face, crown- 
ed with a Fillet; and is half a Module in Height.— 
In the Dorick and Compy/ite, it has two Faces, or Fa- 
ſcia; and three in the Jonick and Compoſite z in which 
laſt Order, it is 22 of a Module high. —— Archi- 
tels however, take a deal of Latitude in this Part; 
ſome uſing more Members than others; and many of 
them having two or three Forms of Architraves, — 
Architrave is ſometimes alſo called the Reaſon piece 
or Meſter-beam, in Timber Buildings, as Portico's, 
Cloiſters, £7c.—In Chimneys it is called the Mantle- 
piece; and over the Jaumbs of Doors or Lintels of 
Windows, Hyperthyron. 

(F) The Faztzs or FIZ E, is that Part of the 
Entablature of Columns, between the Architrave and 
Cornice; and is properly a large flat Face or Mem- 
ber, ſeparating the Architrave from the Cornice.— 
The Antients called it Zopboros, Zuge, by Reaſon 
it was uſually enriched with Figures ot Animals; and 


our Denomination Freeze, has a like Origin, being 


formed of the Latin, Phrygio, an Embroiderer, be- 
caule it is commonly adorned with Sculptures in Baſſo 
Relicvs, imitating Embroidery. 

The Freeze is ſuppoſed to be intended to repreſent 
the Heads of the tranſverſe Beams, that ſuſtain the 
Roof or Covering, In the Tuſcan Order it is quite 
plain. In the Doric, enriched with Tryglypbs. 
the Tonick, it is ſometimes made arched or ſwelling, 
in which Caſe it is called by VI RVuvius, pulvinatus, 
q. d. bolſtered. In the Corinthian and Compaſite, it is 
trequently joined to the Architrave by a little Sweep; 
and ſoinctime to the Cornice. And in theſe richer 
Orders, it is uſually adorned with Sculptures, Figures, 
Compartments, Hiſtories, Foliages, Feſtoons, Cc. 

As to the Height of the Freeze ic is, in general, 
much the ſame with that of the Architrave. The 
Tuſcan Freeze, Vilruvius makes 30 Minutes; Vignola 
353 Palladio, who makes it ſwelling, gives it but 
20; and Scamozzi 42, The Doric, in Vitruvius and 
Viznsla, is 30 or 40 Minutes; in Palladio, &c. 45. 
Inc Tonick, Vitruvius makes flat, adorned with A. 
chantus, Leaves, Lions, Cc. and makes it 30 Mi- 
nu:es high : Vignola, who allo makes it flat, gives it 
45 Minutes; and Palladio, who makes it convex or 
{welling, 27 Minutes; and Scamozzi, 28. The Co- 
rinihian, Vilruvius enriches with Achantus Leaves, 
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human Figures, Cc. and makes its Height 39 Mt. 
nutes; Vignola, 45; Palladio, 28 and Scamozz; 
35%. Lafily, The Compoſite, which in Vitruvius 8 
ſet with Cartoozes, and carved between them, is 34! 
Minutes; Vignola, who makes it like Vitruvius, on] 
gives it 45 Minutes; Palladio, who makes it ſwelling, 
only 30; and Scamoxzi, 32. 

Ffom the Variety of the Enrichments of the Freez- 
they become variouſly demominated, as, : 

Convex or pulvinated FREEZES, are thoſe whoſe 
Profil is a Curve, the beſt Proportion whereof is when 
drawn on the Baſe of an equilateral Triangle,—1n 
ſome, the Swelling is only a Top, as in a Conſole. 
In others at Bottom, as in a Balluſter, 

Flouriſhed Freezes, are thoſe enriched with Rinds 
of imaginary Foliages; as the Corinthian Freeze of 
the Frontiſpiece of Nero; or with natural Leaves, 
either in Cluſters or Garlands; or continued, as in the 
Tonick of the Gallery of Apollo in the Louvre. 

Hiſtorical Freezes are thoſe adorned with Baſſa Re. 
lie vo's repreſenting Hiſtories, Sacrifices, Sc. as that 
of the Arch of Titus at Rome. — Marine Freeze, are 
thoſe repreſenting Sea-horſes, Tritons, and other At. 
tributes of theo Sea; or Shells, Baths, Grotto's, Ge. 
—Ruſtick Freezes, are thoſe whoſe Courſes are rulti. 
cated or imboſſed; as the Tuſcan Freeze of Palladis. 
—Symbolical Freezes are thoſe. adorned with the At- 
tributes of Religion; as the Corinthian of the Tem- 
ple, behind the Capitol at Rome, whereon are repre- 
ſented the Inſtruments and Apparatus of Sacrifice. 

'The uppermoſt Member of the Entablature of a 
Column, or that which crowns and finiſhes the Order, 
is called Cox IHE (g) or Coxnice, from the La. 
tin, Coronis, a Crowning, The Cornice is the third 
grand Diviſion of the Trabeation, commencing from 
the Freeze, and ending with the Cymatium. 

The Cornice is different in the different Orders: In 
the Tuſcan Order, it is moſt plain. —Vignola makes it 
conſiſt of an Ovum, or Quarter-round ; an Aſtragal, 
a Fillet, a Larmier, and a Talon. In the Dorick, 
he uſes Capitals to the Tryg/yphs of the Freeze, with 
their Bandelettes, a Talon, Mutules or Dentils, a 
Larmier, with its Guttæ underneath, a Talon, Fil- 
let, Cavetto, and Reglet. In the onick, the Members 
are in moſt Reſpects the ſame, as in the Dorick, ex- 
cept that they are frequently enriched with Carving, 
and there are always Dentils. In the Compoſite, there 
are Dentils ; its Mouldings are carved, and there are 
Channels under the Soffit. The Corinthian Cornice 
is the richeſt; and is diſtinguiſhed by having both 
Modillions and Dentils; contrary to the Opinion of 
Vitruvius, who looks on thoſe two Onaments as in- 
compatible; and of Mr. Le Clerc, who regards the 
Dentils, as peculiar to the IJonicł. 

For the Heights and Projectures of the Cornices in 
the ſeveral Orders, Goldman makes the Height of the 
Tuſcan 15, its Projecture 24 Modules: The Height 
of the Dorick 14, its Projecture 27; Height of the 
Tonick 14, its Projecture 27; Height of the Compoſite 
15, Projecture 238; Height of the Corinibian 15, 
Projecture 275. 1 5 | 

There are different Sorts of Cornices; viz. Archi- 
trave Cornice, which is that immediately contiguous 
to the Architrave, the Freeze being retrenched. Ma- 
tilated Cornices, whoſe Projecture is omitted, or elſe 
interrupted, Right to the Larmier, or reduced into a 
Plat-band with a Cimatium. Cantaliver Cornice, a 
Term uſed by the Workmen for a Cornice that has 
Cantalivers underneath it. Modillion Cornice, a Cor- 
nice with Madillions under it. Coving Cornice, à 
Cornice which has a great Caſement or Hollow in it; 
ordinarily lathed, and plaiſtered upon Compaſs, Spro- 
kets, or Brackets. Cornice is allo uſed in general, 
for any little Projecture, either of Mafonry or Joinery, 
even Where there are no Columns. Thus we lay che 
Cornice of a Chimney, a Beauter, &c. 

Cornice, is alſo applied ro the Crowning of Pede- 
flals. This Cornice is different in the different Or- 
ders: In the Tuſcan, according to Mr. Perrau . = 


has a Platband which ſerves as a Cerona, and a Ce- 
21e, 


debtd, with its Fillet. In the Dorict, it has a Cavetto 
wich a Fillet, which bears a Drip, crowned with a 

ware. In the Jonict, a Cavetto with its Fillet above, 
and a Drip or pendent Square, crowned with an Ogee 
and its Fillet, In the Corinthian, an Ogee with its 
Fillet, a Cymatium under the Corona, which it hol- 
lows to make a Drip, a Corona, and an Ogee with its 
Fillet, Loftly, In the Compyſite, a Fillet with a 
Sweep over the Dye, and Aftragal, Cyma with its 
Fillet, Corona, and Ogee with its Fillet. 

We have ſo often mentioned Fasc1a'sor Fascizm, 
that it 1s not on 1 N M — that — 
in Arcbitedture, is a broa iſt, Fillet, or Band; 
— ally uſed in Architraves and Pedeſtals. 

The Architrave conſiſts of three Faſciæ or Bands; 
thus called by Vitruvius, as reſembling Swaths, cal- 
ed in Latin, Faſcie.—— That Author admits no Faſ- 
cig in the Tuſcan Order, and Dorick Architrave, . 
he makes all plain, without any Diviſion, or canton- 
ing into Parts or Faſciæ ; but the modern Archi- 
tells take Liberty to differ from him herein. In 
Brick Buildings, the Juttings out of the Bricks, be- 
yond 2 — the coy ry ER: _ = 

ioheſt, are called Faſcia's or Faſciæ. a 
— plain and ſometimes moulded; but the 
Moulding is only a ma Reverſa, or an O. G. at the 
Bottom, with two plain Courſes of Bricks over it, 
then an Atragal, and laſtly a Boulline; which Boul- 
tine, or Boltel, is the Workmens Term for a con- 
vex moulding, whoſe Periphery is juſt + of a Cir- 
cle; placed next below the Plinib, in the Tuſcan 
and Dorick CAPITAL, 

Thus we have carried the Co/umn, to its upper- 

moſt Extremity, and crowned the whole Order; but 
we have left it without a Pedeſtal, which is the 
loweſt Part of an Order of Columns; being that 
which ſuſtains the Column, and ſerves it as a Foot, or 
Stand. 
(H) The PepesTAL (from the Latin, Pes, pedis, 
Foot, and c, Column) conſiſts of three princi- 
pal Parts; viz. a ſquare Trunk or Dye, which makes 
the Body; a Cornice the Head; and a Baſe the Foot of 
the Pedeſtal —The Pedeſtal is properly an Appendage 
to a Column, not an eſſential Part thereof; though 
Mr. Le Clerc thinks it is eſſential to a compleat 
Order, 

The Proportions and Ornaments of the Pedęſtal are 
different in the different Orders: Vignola, indeed, 
and moſt of the Moderns, makes the Pedeſtal, and 
its Ornaments in all the Orders, one Third of the 
Height of the Column, including the Baſe and Capi- 
tal: But ſome deviate from this Rule. Mr. Perrault 
makes the Proportions of the three conſtituent Parts 
of Pedeſtals, the ſame in all the Orders, viz. the Baſe 
one Fourth of the Pedeſtal ; the Cornice, an eighth 
Part; and the Socle or Plinth of the Baſe two Thirds 
of the Biſe itſelf, The Height of the Dye is what 
remains of the whole Heights of the Pedeſtal. 

(h 1) Tuſcan PEDESTAL, is the ſimpleſt, and the 
loweſt. Palladio and Scamozzi, make it three Mo- 
Cules high; Vignola 5. Its Member, in Vignola, is 
only a Plinth for a Bale, the Dye and a Talon crown- 
* for a Cornice. Ii has rarely any Baſe. Dorick 

edeftal, (h 2) Palladio makes four Modules, five 
Minutes high; Vignola five Modules four Minutes. 
In the Antique, we not only do not meet with any 
Pedeſtals; but even not with any Baſe in the Dorick 
Order. The Members in Vignola's Dorict Pedeſtal, are 
the ſame with thoſe in the Tuſcan, with the Addition 
of a Mouchette in its Cornice. (h 3) Jonick P- 
DESTAL in Vignola and Serlio, is fix Modules high; 
in Scamozzi, five; in the Temple of Fortuna viritis, 
it is ſcven Modules, twelve Minutes. Its Members 
ud Ornaments are moſtly the ſame with thoſe of the 
x — only a little richer. The Pedeſtal now uſually 
mowed, is that of Vi. ruvius; though we do not find 
en any Work of the Antique. Some in lieu here- 

uſe the At/ick Baſe, in Imitation of the Antient. 
be Corinthian PE D EST AIL (h 4) is the richeſt 
and moſt delicate. In Vignola, it is ſeven Modules 
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high; in Palladio, five Modules one Minute; In 
Serlio, fix Modules, fifteen Minutes; in the Coliſeum, 
four Modules, two Minutes. Its Members, in Vig- 
nola, are as follows: In the Baſe, are a Plinth for 
a Socle, over that a Tore carved; then a Reglet, 
Gula inverted and inriched, and an Aſtragal. In the 
Dye are a Reglet, with a Conge over it, and near the 


Cornice a Reglet with a Conge underneath, In the | 


Cornice is an Aſtragal, a Freeze, Fillet, Aſtragal, 
Gorge, Talon, and a Fillet. 1 

In Vignola the Compoſite PR DERSπ AL is of the ſame 
Height with the Corinthian, viz. ſeven Modules; 
in Scamozzi, ſix Modules, two Minutes; in Palla- 
dio, fix Modules, ſeven Minutes; in the Gold-ſmirhs 
Arch, ſeven Modules, eight Minutes. Its Members, 
in Vignola, are the ſame with thoſe of the Corintbian; 
with this Difference, that whereas theſe are moſt of 
them enriched with Crownings in the Corinthian, 
they are all plain in the Compeſite. Nor muſt it be 
omitted, that there is a Difference in the Profiles of the 
Baſe and Cornice in the two Orders. Daviler ob- 
ſerves, that the Generality of Architefs uſe Tables 
or Pannels, either in Relievo, or Creux, in the Dyes 
of Pedeſtals; without any Regard to the Character 
of the Order. He obſerves farther, that thoſe in 
Relieve, only fit the Tuſcan and Dorict; the three 
others muſt be indented z which, he adds, is a Thing 
the Antients never practiſed, as being contrary to the 
Rules of Solidity and Strength, | 

There are beſides, ſquare, double, and continued 
Pedeſtals. Square Pedeſtal, is that whoſe Height and 
Width are equal, As that of the Arch of the Lions 
at Verona, of the Corinthian Order; and ſuch, ſome 
Followers of Vitruvius, as Serlio, Philander, &c. 
have given to the Tuſcan Order. Double Pedeſtal, is 
that which ſupports two Columns, and is more in 
Width than Height. Continued Pedeſtal, is that 
which ſupports a Row of Columns, without any 
Break or Interruption ; ſuch is that which ſuſtains the 
fluted Jonick Columns of the Tuilleries, on the Side of 


the Garden, mu 


The Dy x, is the Trunk of the Pedeſtal, or that 
Part between the Baſe and the Cornice ; being ſo cal- 
led, becauſe it is frequently made in the Form of a 
Cube, | 

The Architefs regulate the Proportions of Columns, 
and the Symmetry or Diſtribution of the whole Build- 
ing, with a certain Meaſure called Mop uE, and 
uſually chuſe the Diameter or Semi-diameter of the 
Bottom of the Co/umn for their Module; and this they 
ſubdivide into Parts or Minutes, a Minute denoting 
the ſixtieth, ſometimes only the thirtieth Part or Di- 
viſion of a Module, 

Vignola divides his Module, which is a Semi-dia- 
meter, into twelve Parts, in the Tuſcan and Dorick ; 
and into eighteen for the other Orders, The Module 
of Palladio, Scamozzi, M. Cambray, Des Godetz, Le 
Clerc, &c. which is alſo the Semi-diamerer, is di- 
vided into thirty Parts or Minutes, in all the Or- 
ders. 

There are two Ways of determining the Meaſures 
or Proportions of Buildings; the firſt by a fixed 
ſtandard Meaſure, which is uſually the Diameter of 
the lower Part of the Column, called a Module, ſub- 
divided into 60 Parts called Minutes.—— In the ſe- 
cond there are no Minutes, nor any certain and ſtated 
Diviſion of the Module; but it is divided occaſionally 
into as many Parts as are judged neceſſary.— Thus 
the Height of the Attick Baſe, which is half the Mo- 
dule, is divided, either into three, to have the Height 
of the Plintb; or into four, for that of the greater 
Torus; or into ſix for that of the leſſer.— Both 
theſe Manners have been practiſed by the antient as 


well as the modern Architects; but the ſecond, 


which was that chiefly uſed among the Antients, is in 
Mr. Perauli's Opinion preferable to all others. 

As Vitruvius, in the Dorick Order, has |: fſened his 
Module, which in the other Orders, is the Diameter 
of the lower Part of the Column; and has reduced 
that Module to a mean one, which is a ä 
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M. Perault reduces the Module to a third Part for the 
Tame Reaſon, viz. to determine the ſeveral Meaſures 
without a Fraftion.—— For in the Dorick Order, be- 


ſides that the Height of the Baſe, as in the other 


Orders, is determined by one of theſe mean Modules ; 
the ſame Modules give, likewiſe, the Heights of the 
Capital, Architrave, Triglyphs, and Metopes. 
But our little Module taken from the third of the Di- 


* ameter of the lower Part of the Column, has Uſes 


much more extenſive; for by this the Heights of Pe- 
deſtals, of Columns, and Entablatures, in all the Or- 
ders, are determined without a Fraction.— As then 
the great Module or Diameter of the Column has 60 
Minutes; and the mean Module, or half the Diame- 
ter 30 Minutes; our little Module has 20, 

here are a few Ornaments which we had almoſt 
forgot mentioning, as the Trigliphs, and Metopes, 
both repeated, only in the Dorict Freeze; the Tri- 
glypbs at equal Intervals.— Each Triglyph conſiſts of 
two entire Gutters or Channels, cut co a right Angle, 
called Glyphes, and ſeparated by three Interſtices, 
called by Vitruvius Femora, from each other, as well 
——" two other half Channels, which are at the 
Sides. 

The ordinary Proportion of Triglyphs, is to be a 
Module broad, and one and a half high.— But this 
Proportion Mr. Le Clerc obſerves, ſometimes occa- 
ſions ill-· proportioned Intercolumnations in Portico's ; 
for which Reaſon he chuſes to accommodate the Pro- 
portion of his Triglyphs, to that of the Intercolumns. 

The Intervals between the Triglyphs are called Me- 
-Zopes, which the Antients uſed to adorn with carved 
Works or Paintings, repreſenting the Heads of Oxen, 
Veſſels, Baſons, and other Utenſils of the heathen Sa- 
crifices. | 

As there is found ſome Difficulty in diſpoſing the 
Triglyphs and Metapes in that juſt Symmetry which 
the Dorick Order requires; ſome Architects make 
it a Rule never to ule this Order but in Temples — 
Semi-Metope, is a Space ſomewhat leſs than half a 
Metope, in the Corner of a Dorick Freeze, 

The Triglyphs make the moſt diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
rater of the Dorick Order, —Some imagine them ori- 
ginally intended for the Conveyance of the Guitæ that 
are underneath them : Others fancy they bear ſome 
Reſemblance to a Lyre, and thence conjecture the 
Ornament to have been originally invented for ſome 
Temple dedicated to Apollo, , 

Having thus conſidered all the different Members 
and Ornaments which enter into the Compoſition of 
a Column; we'll proceed to the Demonſtration of the 
five different Orders of Architecture, viz. Tuſcan, Do- 
rick, Jonick, Corinthian, and Compoſite. 

The Tuscan Order is the firſt, ſimpleſt, and 
moſt maſſive of the five Orders. »Tis called by 
Vitruvius, the Ruftick Order, and therefore, in 
M. Cambray's Opinion, it ought never to be uſed, 
but in Country Houſes and Palaces; though M. Le 
Clerc believes, That in the Manner Vitruvius, Pal- 
ladio, and ſome others, have ordered it, it does not 


| deſerve to be uled at all; but that in Vignola's Man- 


ner of Compoſition, tis a Beauty, even in its Sim pli- 
city, and as ſuch, ſhould find Place, not only in 
private Edifices, but likewiſe in Publick ones, as in 
the Piaxza's of Squares and Markets; in the Maga- 
Zines and Granaries of Cities, and even in the Offices 
and lower Apartments in Palaces. 
Palladio gives us theſe Inſtructions for the Tuſcan 
Order; that the Column (b 1) together with its Baſe, 
(a 1) and Capital (c 1) muſt be ſeven Modules in Length, 
and its Diminution a fourth Part of its Bigneſs — 
That if a Work is to be compoſed of this plain Order, 
the Intercolumnations ſhould be very wide, becauſe 
the Arcnitraves are made of Timber, which, there- 
fore, will be very commodious for Country Buildings, 
on Account for the eaſy Paſſage for Carts and other 
Country Conveniencies. | 

The ſame Author obſerves that the Pedeſtals, (h 1) 
which are under this Order, muſt be very plain and 


ſimple, and the Height of a Aue; and that of the 
| 2 


into three proportional Parts ; the firſt applied to the 


(Di) and the other ſubdivided into three; tWw˖ 


Baſe of the Column, half its Diameter. — That this 
Height muſt be divided-into two proportional p 
one whereof is to go to the Plinth, which is round 
and the other ſubdivided into four Parts, one ubereol 
is appropriated to the Liſtella or Filler, which is ſome. 
times made a little Jeſs, That in this Order only the 
Liſtella makes a Part of the Baſe; and a Part of the 
Column in all the others; the other three Parts be; 
appropriated to the Torus.— That this Baſe ought al. 
ways to project a ſixth Part of the Diameter of the Co. 
lumn.— That the Height of the Capital is half the Di. 
ameter of the lower Part of the Column, and is divided 


Abacus, which, from its Form is generally called 
Dada, or a Dye; the ſecond to the Ovolo; and the 
third ſubdivided into ſeven Parts, the Liſtella under 
the Ovolo, being one of them, and the other remain. 
ing ſix are applied to the Collorino, or Neck of the 
Column.— The Afregal (ſays he) is twice the Height 
of that of the Liſtella, under the Ovolo; and its Cen. 
tre is made on the Line, which falls perpendiculy 
from the Liſtella, the Projecture of the Cindur, 
which is as thick as the Liſtella, falls directly upon i, 
The Projecture of this Capital correſponds with the 
Shaft of the Column below: Its Architrave (ei) 3 
compoſed of Timber, the Height whereof muſt he 
equal to its Breadth, and its Breadth muſt never he 
greater than the Shaft of the Column at Top,—The 
Joilts, which are inſtead of the Gutte or Drip, projet 
a fourth Part of the Length of the Column. 
The Profils on the Side of the Plan of the Baſe and 
Capital are the Impoſt of the Arches; 

Bur, continues he, if the Architraves are compoſed 
of Stones, you muſt obſerve what I have already men- 
tioned, with Reſpect to the Intercolumnations; and 
which is the ſame myſelf have mentioned at the Be- 
ginning of this Treatiſe, where I ſpeak of Interco- 
lumnations. 

Mauclerc will have the Height of the Tuſcan C. 
lumn, divided into nine Parts; two whereof are for 
the $/:lobate, or Pedeſtal; and thoſe two ſubdivided 
into ſix Parts; one to be applied to the inferior C- 
matium, one to the ſuperior, and the four remainiag 
to deſcribe a Square, intercuted by two Diameters or 
diagonal Lines. — In that Square he would have 4 
Circle made, and another Square in that Circle, 
which inward Square will be the Swelling of the 
lower Part of the Column, and the outward one the 
Breadth of the Plinth of the Baſe, —He will have the 
Swelling at Top to be the middle Square, which is to 
be divided into eight Parts, two whereof will be the 
Diminution of the Column.— The Projecture of the 
Cimatium of the Hinth he divided into fix Parts, one 
to project out, in which he places the Square. He al- 
fo divides the Baſe of the Column into two Parts, one 
whereof to be the Plinth, and the other to be ſubdi- 
vided into four, one for the Tailloir over the Liſtel, 
and one of the remaining three to be divided into 
two, one whereof for the Reglet, or Fillet, under the 
Cornice, which is to project out Square-like, There- 
by, ſays he, the whole Projecture will be the ſeventh 
Part of the Breadth of the Pedeſtal. 

In his Opinion, the upper Cimatium, otherwiſe 
called the Cornice of the Pedeſtal, is to be divided 
into four Parts; one to be applied to the Liſtel, ot 
Talcar, two to the Plinth, and the Fourth to the 
Aſtragal, or Fillet z fo that the Aſtragal might be 
twice larger than the Fillet.—The Baſe of the Column 
is to be divided into two Parts; one for the Plinth, 


whereof to be applied to the Torus, and the third to 
the Fillet z ſo that its whole Projecture is the Interval 
from the exterior Square to the interior, The Pro- 
jeRure of the Filler muſt be a Square from the Co- 
lumn, and the Reft is given to the Torus. The 
Height of the Fuſt of the Column muſt be ſix Parts 
of its Breadth, with its Cymatium and Capital. The 


Height of the Capital muſt be half che Breadth of 


the lower Part of the Shafc or Fuft of the Column, and 
is to be divided into three Parts, one thereof mY 
1s | | i 
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o the Abacus, the ſecond to the Tore, and 
e thire to the Freeze, The Tore being divided/ 
into four Parts; one is given to the Fillet, and the 
Reſt makes up the Torus, The Freeze (f1) is di- 
vided into two, one for the Breadth of the Aſtragal, 

4 this to be ſub-divided into three, one for the Fil- 
by and the two others for the Aſtragal— The 
eighth Part of the Breadth of the Fuft of the Co- 
jumn below, will be the ProjeQure of the Capital. 
lee gives the following Directions for the Dimi- 
nution of the Column. ; 

The Length of the Column between its two Cy- 
matiums, is to be divided into fix Parts, two thereof 
for the lower Part of the Column, and make a Third 
of its Height. Having made the Diviſion from the 
Bottom to the Top, tranſverſal Lines are to be drawn 
on each Side, and the Compaſs applied from one 
End to the other of the Line of the third Part; the 
Compaſs placed on the Side, the Circle is to be di- 
vided from one of the Sides of its Semicircle to that 
Part, where the Line falls perpendicularly for the 
higher Scope of the Column, to the ſix Parts of the 
Inography on the Pedeſtal, where they cut the Semi- 
round on the left, into four Parts —Likewiſe, from 
each Part muſt be drawn a Line upwards, beginning 
outwards, and proceeding to the ſixth Part of the 
Fuſt ; from the ſecond and third of theſe Lines thus 
conducted, muſt be drawn thoſe for the Diminution 
of the Column, — But to render the Diminution 
more juſt, and agreeable to the Eye, he adviſes, that 
inſtead of dividing the Circle into four Parts, it is 
better to divide that ſame Space, together with the 
Column, into 5, 6, 7, or 8, fince the great Number 
of Diviſions renders always the Diminution more a- 
greeable and perfect. 

Vitruvius, lib. 3. c. 12. gives other Inſtructions for 
the Diminution of theſe Columns, and will have the 
lower Diameter of a Tuſcan one, in which is 16 Feet 
in Height from the Baſe to the Capital, divided into 
ſix Parts, allowing five for the Top. Thoſe from 15 
to 20 Feet, their lower Diameter is to be divided 
into ſix Parts and a Half, five and a Half for the 
Top—From 20 to 30, the Diameter is divided 
into ſeven Parts and a Half, ſix and a Half whereof 
are to be given to the Top. But from 40 to 30, 
the Diameter muſt be divided into eight Parts, allow- 
ing ſeven to the Top, from whence will iſſue a hand- 
ſome Diminut ion. | 

The ſame Author divides the Architrave, which he 
makes half the Breadth of the lower Part of the Co- 
lumn, into fix Parts, one he gives to what he calls the 
ſuperior Cornice, and ſubdivides that alſo into three, 
one for the Fillet, and the two others for the left Ta- 
lon; but the other five remaining Parts of the Archi- 
trave, he ſubdivides into nine, five whereof he gives to 
the ſuperior Faſcia, and the four remaining to the in- 
ferior, the whole with its Projecture.— He alſo makes 
the Height of the Freeze half the Breadth of the lower 
Part of the Column,—— Over the Freeze he places 


the Cornice, of an equal Altitude with the Freeze, 


whoſe Projecture on the left Side, is equal to its 
Height; and is to be divided into four Parts, one 


for the Talon, ſubdivided into three, one thereof for 


the Faſcia, and the two others for the Talon ; but of 
the three Parts remaining of the Cornice, one he 
gives to the Echine, and to the Fillet, and this he 
lubdivides into four, one for the Fillet, and three 
for the Echine, and the two Parts remaining of the 
firſt three, are for the Projecture, which is equal to 
the Height, 

Others divide the Height given for this whole Or- 
der, into ten ſeveral Parts, take two for that of the 
Pedeſtal, and divide the remaining eight Parts into 

ve, one whereof for the Altitude of the Entabla- 
ture, and the other four for the Length of the Co- 
lumn, the Baſe, and the Capital included; ſo that 
the Entablature is by that Means, made one fourth 
of the Length of the Column. | 


1 * divided the Entablature into ſeven Parts, 
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they apply two to the Architrave, two to the Freeze, 
and two to the Cornice; making of four of theſe 
Parts, the Diameter of the Column. 

They divide the Altitude of the Pedeſtal (h 1) into 
ſix Parts; two for the Baſe and Plinth ; three for 
2 Altitude of the Dye] and one for that of the 

ap. 

In Order to find out the Breadth of the Dye, the 
Diameter of the Column is divided into five Parts, 
and ſeven ſuch Parts is the Breadth, and is likewiſe, 
the Projecture of the Baſe of the Column. 

The Baſe of the Pedeſtal is found by the Diviſion 
of the two Parts allotted for the Baſe and Plinth, in- 
to three, allowing one to the Baſe and two to the 
Plinth —— The Projecture of the Cap and Baſe of 
the Pedeſtal is equal to the Altitude of the ſaid Baſe. 

In Order to diminiſh the Shafts of the Column, 
they will have its Diameter taken with Compaſſes, 
and find it ſix Times contained between the Baſe and 
the Capital; at two of which from the Buſe, they 
make a Semi-circlez then let fall a Perpendicular 
from the Diameter at Top, and cut the Semi-circle 
at four; after that divide the Part of the Semi- circle, 
ſo cut off into four Parts (becauſe four Parts of the 
Shaft remain above) and raiſe Perpendiculars from 
the ſaid Points, to the correſpondent Diviſion, which 
will form a regular Curve for the Swelling. 

The Altitude of the Baſe of the Column, is half 
a Diameter, and is divided into two, allowing one 
to the Plinth, the other Part is divided into four, 
giving one to the Filler, and three to the Torus,— 
The whole Projection is one Fifth of the Diameter 
of the Column, and the Fillet projects equal to its 
Altitude, 

For the ſeveral and reſpective Members of the Pe- 
deſtal, Baſe, Plinth, and Cap, they divide the Baſe 
into three, allowing one to the Filet and three to 
the Hollow. 

They divide the Altitude of the Cap into four, al- 
lowing one to the Ogee, two to the Corona, and one 
to the Band at Top. For the Projections, they make 
them both equal to the Altitude of the Baſe, and 
both being divided into three Parts, they conceive, 
by Inſpection, the Projecture of the ſeveral Mem- 
bers. 

Having ſhewn the whole Altitude of the Entabla- 
ture to be one Diameter, and three Fourths, and ſet 
off the principal Height of the Architrave, Freeze, 
and Cornice; as for the particular Members, they di- 
vide the Architrave into ſix Parts, allowing two to 
the firſt Faſcia, three to the ſecond, and one to the 
Band at Top. They make the Projection equal to 
the Altitude of the firſt Band, and give one Third to 
the ſecond Faſcia. 

They divide the Altitude of the Cornice into nine 
Parts (i. e. each principal Third into three) allowing 
one and a Halt to the Hollow, Half to the Fillet, 
one and a Half to the Ovalo, two to the Corona, Half 
to a Fillet, two to the Scima refa, and one to the 
upper Fillet.— They make again the Projection equal to 
its Altitude, aand to contain the ſame Diviſions, pre- 
tending the ſeveral Diviſions to be obvious by the 
Inſpection of the Scales only. 

They make the Capital half a Diameter in Height, 
and divide it into three Parts, allowing one to the 
Freeze of the Capital, another to the Ovolo and Fil- 
let, which is one Fourth, and the other Part to the 
Abacus. Thereby the Projection is one Eighth of 
the Diameter, which gives likewiſe, the Diameter 
of the Column at Top.—The Fillet is equal to the 
Height, 

The Afragal, or Collerino, is one Third of the 
ſaid Freeze of the Capital in Height, and the Filler 
the Height thereof, and is equal to the Height in its 
Projection. | | 

In the Tuſcan Cornice, (g 1) as well as in all others, 
they preſerve the principal Diviſions, both with Re- 
ſpect to the Height and Projection, and introduce 
them again, with no other Intent but to corroborate 
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the Rules, and to ſhew the Method of forming the 
ſeveral and teſpective Mouldings, and which they 
ſuppoſe dilcernable by Inſpection. | | 

'Of all che Orders the Tuſcan is the moſt eaſily ex- 
ecuted, as having neither Trig/yphs, nor Dentils, nor 
Madillions to cramp its Inter-columns, On this 
Account, the Columns of this Order may be ranged 
in any of the five Manners of Yitruvius, viz. the 
Pycnoſtyle, Syſtyle, Euſtyle, Diaſtyle, or Aræoſtyle. 

The Tuſcan Order takes its Name from an antient 
People of Lydia, who coming out of Ala to people 
Tuſcany, firlt executed it in ſome Temples which they 
built in their new Plantations, 

The Dog tek is the ſecond of the five Orders, be- 
ing that between the Tuſcan and Jonick. *Tis the 
moſt natural and the beſt proportioned of all the 
Orders; all its Parts being founded on the natural 
Poſition of ſolid Bodies. At its firſt Invention it 
was more ſimple than at preſent; and when in Pro- 
ceſs of Time they came to adorn and enrich it more, 
the Appellation Dorick was reſtrained to its richer 
Manner, and the primitive ſimple Manner, they cal- 
led by a new Name, Tuſcan Order. : 

Sometime after its Invention they reduced it to the 
Proportion, Strength, and Beauty of the Body of a 
Man, Hence, as the Foot of a Man was judged the 
ſixth Part of its Height, they made the Dorick Co- 
lumn, including the Capital, ſix Diameters high, i. e. 
ſix Times as high as thick, Afterwards they ad- 
ded another Diameter to the Height, and made it 
ſeven Diameters; with which Augmentation, it might 
be ſaid to be near the Proportion of a Man: The 
human Foot, at leaſt in our Days, not being a ſixth, 
but nearly a ſeventh Part of the Bode. 

The Characters of the Dorick Order, as now ma- 
naged, are the Height of its Column, which is eight 
Diameters; its Freeze, which is enriched with Tri- 
glyphs, Drops, and Metopes ; its Capital, which is 
without Volutes, and its admitting of Cymatiums, 

Viiruvius complains of the Dorick, as very trou- 
bleſome and perplexing, on Account of the Triglyphs 
and Metopes, ſo as ſcarce to be capable of being 
uſed, except in the Pycnaſtyle, by putting a Triglyph 
between two Columns; or in the Arzoftyle, by put- 
ting three Trig/yphs between each two Columns. 

The Moderns, on Account of its Solidity, uſe it 
in large, ſtrong Buildings; as in the Gates of Cities 
and Citadels, the Outſides of Churches, and other 
maſſy Work, where Delicacy of Ornament would be 
unſuitable. ; 

Vignola adjuſts the Proportions of the Dorick Ok- 
DER, Thus: The whole Height of the Order, with- 
out Pedeſtal, he divides into twenty Parts or Modules; 
one of which he allows the Baſe, fourteen to the 
Shaft or Fuſt, one to the Capital, and four to the 
Entablature, 

Palladio will have the Module of this Order be but 
halt the Diameter of the Column, divided into thirty 
Minutes, whereof in the other Orders, he makes it 
the whole Diameter, divided into ſixty. 

The ſame Author will have the Dorick Column, if 
inſular without Pires, to be eight Diameters in 
Length, or ſeven and a Half at leaſt; and ſeventeen 
Modules, and a Third (including the Baſe and Capi- 
tal) when joined to Pires. 

He obſerves, that when a Pedeſtal (h 2) is to be 
Joined to this Order (which he ſays was not the Cu- 
ſtom of the Antients) the Dado or Dye, muſt be 
ſquare, from whence the Meaſure of its Decorations 
mult be taken; therefore he divides it firſt, into three 
proportional Parts, allowing two for the Baſe and 
its Plinth, and the third for the Cymatium, whereto 
the Plinth of the Baſe of the Column mult be joined. 

He ſuppoſes no peculiar Baſe (a 2) to this Order, 
which is the Reaſon he gives for theſe Columns being 
found without Baſes in ſeveral Buildings, as the The- 


atre of Marcellus at Rome; the Temple de la Piela, 


adjacent to it, the Theatre of Yicenza, &c. but pre- 
tends the Allick Baſe to be a great Ornament to it, — 


He then proceeds to give us the exact Meaſures 
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thereof, —He will have its Height half the Dj. 
meter of the Column, and divided iato three propor. 
tional Parts; one for the Plinib, and the other two 
ſubdivided into four proportional Parts; one for the 
upper Torus, the other three ſubdivided again, into 
two proportional Partsz one whereof is the lower 
Torus, and the other the Caverro, with its Liftellg, 
le alſo gives theſe their particular Meaſure, and 
divides them into fix Parts; the firſt for the upper 
Liſtella, the ſecond for the lower, and the four others 
tor the Cavetio.— He makes the whole Projecture 
the ſixth Part of the Diameter of the Column, and 
the Cincture half the upper Torus. In Caſe he 
divides it from the Baſe, he makes its Projecture 3 
Third of that of the Baſe; but in Caſe the Baſe and 
Part of the Column make one perfect Piecc, he!1 
have then its Cindture ſmall. 

The Capital, (c 2) ſays he, muſt be half the Dia. 
meter of the Column, and divided into three Par 
the firſt whereof ſubdivided into five Parts, of which 
three are for the Abacus, and the other two for the 
Cymatium ; which being ſubdivided into three Parts, 
the firſt goes to the Liſtella, and the two laſt to the 
Cymatium.—— The ſecond principal Part he ſubdi. 
vides into three proportional Parts; one for the Anny. 
lets or Squares, which are all proportional; the other 
two for the Ovolo, the Projecture whereof he makes 
two thirds of its Height; allowing the third princi. 
pal Part for the Collorino, fo that the entire Projetture 
muſt be the fifch Part of the Diameter of the 
Column, 

He makes the Height of the 4ftragal proportional 
to the three Liſte/{a's, and to project to the lower 
Part of the Shaft of the Column; and the Cin&ure 
half the Height of the Aftragal, and its Projecture di. 
rect with its Center. The Architrave (e 2) raiſed 
upon the Capital, and whoſe Height muſt be half the 
Diameter of the Column, (b2) he divides into ſeven 
Parts, one for the Tenia or Fillet, whoſe Projecture is 
proportional to its Height, and afterwards ſubdivides 
the whole into fix Parts, one for the Guttæ, of which 
there muſt be ſix, and the Lie under the Tenia, 
which he makes a third Part of the Guite.—— The 
Remainder from the Tenia downwards, he ſubdivides 
into ſeven Parts; three of them for the firſt Faſcia, 
and the other four for the ſecond. —— He makes the 
Freeze (f 2) a Module and a half high, the Breadth of 
the Triglyph a Module, and its Capital the ſixth Part. 
The Trighpb he divides into ſix Parts; two whereof 
are for the two Channels in the Middle, one for the 
two half Channels at the Ends, and three for the 
Spaces between the ſaid Channels — He'll have the 
Me: tape, which is the Space between the Triglyphs, a 
perfect Square. He'll have alſo the Cornice (g2) 
a Module, and a ſixth in Height, and divided into 
five Parts and a half, two for the Cavetio and Ovolo, 
(the Cavetto to be leſs than the Ovalo, and exactly as 
much as its Liſtella) the other three and a half for the 
Corona, and both the Cimas, the Rea and the Re- 
verſa. 

He makes the Projecture of the Corona, two Thirds 
of a Module, and in the Face thereof, which looks 
downwards, and projects along the Triglyphs, places 
ſix Guttæ in Length, and three in Breadth, with their 
Liſtella's, and ſome Roſes over the Metope. — The 
Guttæ are round in the Form of Bells, and anſwer to 
thoſe under the Tenia. The Body of the Cymatiumn 
is one Eighth larger than the Corona, and is divided 
into eight Parts, two for the Plinth, and ſix for the 
Cymatium, the Projecture whereof is ſeven and a half: 
So that the Altitude of the Architrave, the Freeze and 
Cornice, are a fourth Part of the Height of the 
Column, 

Moſt of the Archite#s divide the Altitude given for 
this whole Order, firſt into ten Parts, allowing two 
to the Pedeſtal, and dividing the remaining eight 
Parts into five; then give four to the Length of the 
Column, including the Baſe and Capital, and reſerve 
the other one for the Entablature, which they divide 


into four Parts, two whereof they make the Diaguerer 
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Glumn: Thus the Column will be eight Dia- 
1 ge and the Entablature one fourth of the 
Length of the Column. Having divided the Ar- 
chitrave into four, they give one to the Architrave, 
one and a half to the Freeze, and one and a half to 
the Cornice.— They make the Architrave to project 
one Sixth of its Height, and the Cornice a Diameter 
of the Column; that is to ſay, four ſuch Parts as it is 
three in Height. The Height of the Pedefal they 
divide into ſeven Parts, allowing two to the Baſe and 
Plinth, faur to the Dado, or Dye, and one to the 
Fer diminiſh the Column one Sixth of the Dia- 
meter, from one Third of the Length of the Shaft or 
Fuſt; and ſay, that if the Diameter at Bottom be di- 
vided into five, the Baſe of the Column will project, 
on each Side, ove of theſe Parts, which will give the 


Breadth of the Dado of the Pedeſtal, and by that 


means make it a Square. They make the Baſe of 
the Pedeſtal one Third of the two Parts for the Baſe 
and Plinth, and its Projection equal to the Height, 
and the Cap to project four Fifths of the Height. 

They make the Height of the Baſe of the Column 
kalf the Diameter, and the Projection to give the 
Breadth of the Pedeſtal, which is a Diameter, and two 
Fifths. 

For the particular Members of the Pedeſtal they di- 
vide the Height of the Baſe into ſix, giving three to 
the Torus, one to the Fillet, and two to the Hollow, 

pretending that the Projection being the ſame Parts, 
each Member is eaſy to ſet off by Inſpetion.— 
They divide the Cap into five Parts, giving one to 
the Hollow, half a Part to the Fillet, one and a half 
to the Ovolo, one and a half to the Corona, and half 
a Part to the Fillet at Top; therefore the Projection 
muſt have four of theſe Parts. 

The Height of the Baſe of the Column they divide 
into three Parts, one for the Plinib, the Half of an- 
other for the upper Tarus, and the Half of the Re- 
mainder for the lower Torus; then the remaining 
three Fourths are divided into ſix, one for each Filler, 
and four for the Scotia. They make the whole 
Projection one Fifth of the Diameter, and dividing it 
into three, they give one to the upper Fillet, which 
is Part of the Column, and is double the Height of 
the others, and another to the upper Torus. 

They make a Dorick flured Column (b2) with 
twenty in Number, fluted to an Edge, ſome making 
their Form or Depth by the Center, being in the 
Middle of a Square 3 others by the Joint of an equi- 
lateral Triangle. 

Having made the whole Height of the Entablature 
two Diameters, they divide it into four, one for the 
Achitrave, one and a half for the Freeze, and one 
and a half for the Cornice — As for the particular 
Members they divide the Architrave into fix; two for 
the firſt Face, three for the ſecond, and one for the 
Band at Top. They allow one of theſe Parts to the 
Gutz or Bells, and a Third thereof to their Fillet ;, as 
well as to the Projettion.—— They adorn the Freeze 
with Triglyphs, which are half a Diameter in Breadth, 
one whereof they place in the Middle of the Column, 
and make the Melope, or Place between, equal to the 
Height of the ſaid Freeze.—— They, afterwards, di- 
vide the Trigl/yphs into twelve Parts, allowing one to 
each half Channel, two to each whole Channel, and 
two to each of the Space between the Channels. 
They make the Projection of the Triglyph one and a 
half of theſe Parts. 

They divide the Height of the Cornice into three, 

divide again the lower Part into three; one gives 
the Cap of the Triglyph, one the Hollow and Fillet, 
(which is one Fourth) and the other the Ovolo.— The 
er two Parts they divide into ſeven, allowing two 
to the Mutule, and Cap, two to the Corona, one to 

e Scima. Reverſa and Fillet, and two to the Scima 

4 and Fillet, and diſcover the ſmaller Diviſions 
by InſpeRion. 

AS to the Prejections the whole being four ſuch Parts 
% the three in Height, they divide again the firſt of 
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them into three, allowing one to the Cap of the Ti- 
glyph, another to the Cave/to, and the other to the 
Quelo.—— The outer Part they ſubdivide likewiſe into 
ſeven, which regulate the Scima and Corona. 4 

The Height of the Capital they divide into three; 
one gives the Freeze of the Capital, another the Hl. 
lets and Ovela, and the third the Abacus Scima Re- 
verſa and Fillet , but to be more particular, the mid- 
dle Part is divided into three, allowing one to the 
Fillers, which are three, and equal, or (as on the 
other Side) one to a Fillet, and two to an Aůtragal; 
the upper third Part they divide into five, allowing 
three to the Abacus, and two to the Scima Rever(a 

nd Fillet, which is one third. They make the 
rojection equal to the Height of the Freeze, and Fil- 
lets together, god from its being divided into four, 
expect the Reſt to be ſeen at once. TS, rs 

To regulate the Intercolumnations in the Dorick Or. 
der, it muſt be done according to the Number ot Tri- 
g/yphs intended, between, allowing for one .Trig/yph 
between, one Diameter and a half; for two Triglyphs 
two and three Fourths, and for three Trighyphs four 
Diameters. 4 3 

As for the Invention of the Dorick Order, the Tra- 
dition is, that Dorus King of Achaia, having firſt built 
a Temple of this Order at Argos, which he dedicated 
to Juno, occaſioned it to be called Darict; though 
others derive its Name, we know not how, from its 
being invented or uſed. by the Deriann. 

The Ionic Column (bz) is the third in Order, 
and is diſtinguiſhed from the Compg{te, in that it has 
none of the Leaves of the Achantus in its Capital; 
and from the Tuſcan, Dorict and Corinthian, by the 
Volutes or Rams-horns, which adorn its Capital, and 
from the Tuſcan too by the Channels, or Flutings in 
its Shaft, 1 r 

This Columm is a Medium between the maſlive and 
delicate Orders, the ſimple and the rich. — Its 
Height is eighteen Modules, or nine Diameters of the 
Column taken at the Bottom. When it was firſt in- 
vented its Height was but ſixteen Modules; but the 
Antients, to render it ſtill more beautiful than the Do- 
rick, augmented its Height by adding a Baſe to it, 
which was unknown in the Derick, 

M. Le Clerc makes its Entablature four Madules and 
ten Minutes, and its Pedęſtal (h 3) fix entire Modules 3 
ſo that the whole Order makes twenty-eight Modules 
ten Minutes. ” 6 ALA 

Palladio will have this Column with its Capital (c 3) 
and Baſe (a 3) nine Modules high, (making the Mo- 
dule a Diameter of the Column below).— Its Archi- 
trave, (e 3) Freeze, (f 3) and Cornice, (g 3) are a 
fifth Part of the Height of the Column, and the In- 
tercolumnations two een and a Quarter, which 
he believes the moſt commodious, and the moſt fit to 
ſtrike phe Eye agreeably. | 

In the Arches where the Tonick Columns are to have 
Pedeſtals, he makes their Height equal to half the 
Breadth of the Opening of the Arch, and divides it 
into ſeven Parts and a half, two for the Baſe, one for 
the Cymatium, and the other four and a half for the 
Dado. He makes the Baſe of the Jonick Order 
half a Module thick, and divides it into three Parts, 
one for the Plinth, the Projecture whereof is the 
fourth, and an eighth Part of the Module, di- 
viding the other two into ſeven Parts, three where 
of he gives to the Torus, ſubdividing the &.her 
ſour into two Parts, one for the upper Cavetto, 
and the other for the lower Cavelto, which ought to 
have the greateſt Projecture.—— He has the Aftra- 
gals, the eighth of the Cavetto, the Cinfure of the 
Column the third Part of the Torus of the Baſe, pro- 
vided the Cincture be not joined to the Baſe. of the 
Column, for in that Caſe he makes it ſmaller, making 
its Projecture half of that above-mentioned, 

To make the Capital, he divides the Diameter at 


the Baſe of the Column into eighteen Parts, and nine- 


teen of ſuch Parts make the Length and Breadth of 
the Abacus, one Half whereof is the Height of the 
Capital, with its Volules, whence its Height muſt be 
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nine Parts and a Half; one and a Half whereof is 
for the Abacus with its Cymatium, and the other 
eight for the Volutes, which he makes after this Man- 
ner: 

He takes one of the nineteen Parts from the End 
of the Cymatium, inward, and from the Point made, 
he lets down a Plum-line to divide the Yolute in the 
Middle. Where the Point falls upon this Line, 
which ſeparates the four Parts and a Half above, from 
the three and a Half below, the Centre of the Volute 
is made, whoſe Diameter is one of the eight Parts ; 
and from the aforeſaid Point he draws a Line, which 
as it cuts the Catbeto at right Angles, dyvides the 
Volute into four Parts. Then he makes a Square in 
the Eye of the Volute, about the ſame Bigneſs as the 
Semi-diameter of the ſame Eye; and drawing dia- 
gonal Lines, he marks the Points upon them, where 
the fixed Foot of the Compaſs muſt ſtand to make 
the Volute; which Points or Centers are thirteen in 
Number, the Eye incluſive. He places the Afra- 
gal of the Column in a direct Line with the Eye of 
the Yolute— He makes the Thickneſs of the Vo- 
lutes, in the Middle, in Proportion to the Projecture 
of the Ovolo, which muſt project beyond the Abacus, 
Juſt as much as the Eye of the Volute.— The Channel 
of the Yolute is even with the Shaft of the Column. 
—The Afragal of the Column goes under the Yolute, 
and is always ſeen, 

Palladio uſually makes Capitals in the Angles of 


Colonnades or Portico's of the Ionic Order, with 


Volutes, not only in the Front, but alſo in that Part 
which would have been the Flank, in Caſe the Capi- 
tal was to be made as generally it is; by which Means 
they have the Front on two Sides, and are called by 
him Angular Capitals. 

The ſame Author makes the Architrave, Freeze, 
and Cornice, a fifth Part of the Altitude of the Co- 
lumn, and divides it into twelve Parts ; ſome whereof 
are for the Architrave, three for the Freeze, and five 
for the Cornice.— The Architrave he ſubdivides 
into five Parts, one for the Cymatium, and the Re- 
mainder is again ſubdivided into twelve Parts; three 
whereof are for the firſt Faſcia and its Aftragal, four 
for the ſecond, and five for the third. He divides 
the Cornice into ſeven Parts and three-fourths, two 
for the Cavetto and the Ovolo, two for the Modillion, 
and three and three-fourths for the Corona and the 
Cymatium. The Projecture or jetting out of the 
whole Cornice, he renders proporcional to its Alti- 
tude. 

Others divide whatever Height be given for the 
whole Order, into ten Parts, and allowing two to the 
Pedeſtal, divide the remaining eight into ſix, giving 
one to the Extablature, and five to the Length of 
the Column, incluſive of the Capital and Baſe, _— 
The ſaid Length being divided into nine Parts, they 
find it to be the Diameter of the Column, which, 
like moſt of the other ArchiteAs, they make uſe of 
to regulate ſome of the ſmalleſt Members. 

The Height of the Entablature they divide into 
fix, allowing two to the Architrave, one and a half 
to the Freeze, and - two and a half to the Cornice, 
making the Projecture of the Architrave one-fourth 
of its Height, and that of the Cornice equal to its 
Height. — They divide the Height of the Pedeſtal 
into ſeven Parts, allowing two tothe Baſe and Plinth, 
four to the Dado, and one to the Cap. 

They diminiſh the Column one Sixth of the Dia- 
meter, from one Third of the Length of the Shaft, 
in the ſame Manner as the laſt Order, and the Baſe 
of the Column projects the ſame, which gives them 
likewiſe the Breadth of the Dado of the Pedeſtal. — 
They make the Baſe of the Pedeſtal, one Third of the 
two Parts given for the Baſe and Plinth, and the Pro- 
jection thereof equal to the Height, and the Cap to 
project three Fourths of its Height. 

They make the Height of the Baſe of the Column 
half the Diameter, and the Projection one-fifth Part 
of the whole D'ameter, which gives the Breadth of 
the Pedeſtal ; for the principal Members thereof they 
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divide the Height of the Baſe into four Parts, at(g,,. 
ing half a Part to the Fillet, two to the Cymate ng 
half Part to the Filler, and one to the Hollow 
The Projection being equal to the Height, and . 
vided into the ſame Number of Parts, the Mem. 
bers, ſay they, appear by Inſpection.— They likeywi 
divide the Cap into four Parts, allowing one to th 
Hollow and Fillet, which is one-fourth, another © 
the Ovolo, another to the Corona, and one to 8 
Ogee and Fillet, which is one Third. — They wake 
the whole Projection three of the four Parts of th 
Height, and dividing each Third into three, they for 
off as to appear by Inſpection. 

The Baſe of the Column they divide into three 
Parts, one for the Plinth, and the other two as the 
are divided in the Dorick Order. They make the 
Bead above the upper Torus, Part of the Column, and 
double the Height of the Fillets ; and the Fillet above 
the ſaid Bead equal to the others, and the Projection 
the ſame as in the Dorick, 

They make twenty - four Flutes in the fluted Co- 
lumns of the Jonict, each of a Semicircle in Depth 
and the Lift or Fillet, between each one Third of th, 
{aid Flutes. 

The whole Height of the Jonick Capital, (ez) 
which they conceive to be more difficult than the 
former, is made half a Diameter, which being firſt 
divided into three Parts, the upper Part is for the 
Abacus, which is divided again into three, one for 
the wy Part, half a Part for the Filler, and ons 
and a half for the lower Part. From the Middle of 
the ſaid Abacus downwards, *tis divided into eight 
Parts, allowing two and an half from the Bottom of 
the Volute to the Fillet, half a Part to the Filly, one 
to the Miragal, and two to the Ovolo. 

The whole Height of the Entablature, they di- 
vide into fix Parts (as before mention'd) allowing two 
to the Arcbitrave, one and an half to the Freeze, and 
two and an half to the Cornice; as for the particular 
Members, the Architrave (e3) being divided into two 
Parts, each is ſubdivided into eight, in all ſixteen, 
allowing three to the firſt Face, four to the ſecond, 
five to the third, one to the Bead, two to the Ogre, 
and one to the Fillet. They make the Projection 
one Fourth of the Height, and the upper Face one 
Third thereof. They form the Freeze (f3) by making 
a Triangle on the middle Part of three in its Height, 
whoſe oppoſite Angle is the Center for the Curve or 
Swelling. 

They divide the Height of the Cornice (g3) into 
eight Parts, allowing one to the Hollow and Fillet, 
(which is one Fourth) another to the Ovolo, and two 
more to the Modillion and Cap (which is half a Part) 
the upper four Parts they ſubdivide into five, giving 
two to the Carena, one to the Scima Rever/a and 
Fillet (which is one Fourth) one and an half to the 
Scima Reda, and half a Part to the Fillet.—They 
make the whole Projection equal to the Height, and 
divide it into nine Parts (each being one Twelfth of 
the Diameter) and as to the ſeveral Members, they 
refer to a due Inſpection, 
The Ionick ORDER owes its Origin to Jonia, 2 
Province of Ala, and it is ſaid the Temple of Diana 
at Epheſus, the moſt celebrated Edifice of all Anti- 
quity was of this Order.—The Ionick has an Advan- 
tage above any of the reſt ; and it conſiſts in this, that 
the fore and hind Parts of its Capital are different 
from its Sides, But this is attended with an Incon- 
venience, when the Ordonnance is to turn from the 
Front of the Building to the Sides, to obviate which, 
the Capital may be made angular, as is done in the 
Temple of Fortuna Virilis. 

Scamozzi, and ſome other modern Architefs, have 
introduced the upper Part of the Compg/ite Capital in 
lieu of the Jonick, imitating that of the Temple 0 
Concord, whoſe four Sides are alike z to render it 
more beautiful, the Volute may be made a little oval 
and inclining. : 

At preſent the Jonick Order is properly uſed in 


Churches and religious Houſes, in Courts of * 
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and other Places of ſuppoſed Tranquility, and De- 
votion. 
KN THIAN OrDer, the fourth, or as 
BB nd M. Le Clerc make it, the fifth, and laſt 
of the Orders of Architecture, is the nobleſt, richeſt, 
and moſt delicate of them all. M 

The Corinthian has ſeveral Characters whereby 'tis 
diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt —lIts Capital! (c 4) is 
adorned with two Rows of Leaves, between which 
riſe little Stalks, or Caulicoles, whereof the Volutes 
are lorm'd, which ſupport the Abacus, and are ſix- 
teen in number,—lIt has no Ovolo, nor even Abacus, 

roperly ſpeaking ; for the Member that goes by that 
Name is quite different from the Abacus in the other 
Orders; being cut with a Sweep, in the Middle, on 
which is carved a Roſe, or other Ornament. 

Vitruvius obſerves, that the Corinthian Order has 
no particular Ordonnance for its Cornice, or any of 
the other Ornaments of its Entablature ; nor does he 
give it any other Proportions than thoſe of the Jonick 
Order; ſo that if it appears higher than the Jonick, 
it is purely owing to the Exceſs of the Height of its 
Capital He alſo makes the reſt of the Entablature 
the ſame 3 and the Atrick Baſe he uſes indifferently 
for the one and the other, 

But we have ſeveral Examples now remaining of 
Antiquity, which contradit Vitruvius's Opinion; 
the moſt beautiful whereof have a particular Baſe (a 4) 
and the whole Order twenty Modules in Height: 
whereas the Ionick has but eighteen.— Again, its Capi- 
tal is higher than that of Vitruvius by one-third of 
a Module; and its Entablature, which has Modillions, 
and ſometimes Dentils together with Modillions, is 
very different from the Tonick Entablature. 

Moſt of the modern Architects ſet aſide Vitruvius's 
Corinthian Ordonnance, and follow that of the an- 
tient Building; ſelecting from them according to 
their ſeveral Taſtes : So that modern Corinthian is a 
Kind of Compoſite ;, differing from any of the antient 
Buildings, and much more from Vitruvius's Rules. 

Vignola, and M. le Clerc make the Corinthian Or- 
ders twenty Modules high: Yet Serlio makes it only 
eighteenz and Mr. Perrault eighteen and two-thirds, 
retrenching ſomething from the nineteen of Vitruvius. 
—— The Height of the Shaft, M. Perrault makes 
leſs than that of the Ionic, by reaſon of the Exceſs of 
its Capital. 

Palladio makes the Corinthian Columns nine Mo- 
dules and an half in Height, including both their Baſe 
and Capital (and in Caſe they are to be fluted) with 
twenty-four Flutes or Hollows, whoſe Depth is in 
Proportion to half their Breadth.—— The Plan, or 
Interval between two Flutes, he makes one Third 
Part of the Breadth of thoſe Flutes. The Architrave, 
(e4) Freeze, (f 4) and Cornice, (g 4) are a fifth Part 
of the Height of the Column. He will have the 
Altitude of the Pedeſtal one fourth Part of the Height 
of the Column, and divides it into eight Parts; one 
for the Cymatium, two for the Baſe, (a 4) and the 
other five for the Dye. when he has divided the 
Baſe into three Parts; two of them go to the Plinth, 
(D4) and one tothe Mouldings. Like Vitruvius he ſets 
the Altic Baſe under this Order, but different from that 
which is placed under the Doric, the Projecture there- 
of being one fifth Part of the Diameter of the Column. 

He makes the Height of the Corinthian Capital, 
the Diameter of the Column below, and a Sixth 
which he allows to the Abacus, the Reſidue he divides 
into three proportional Parts; the Firſt is for the firſt 
Row of Leaves, the Second for the middle Row, 
and the Third he ſubdivides into two Parts; the Cau- 
licoles, or Stalks, rogether with their Leaves, which 
ae, as it were, ſupported by them, and out of which 
they grow, he makes of the Part which is neareſt the 
Abacus : The Stalk thereof, or Fuft, from whence 
they ſpring, he will have thick, and to decreaſe gra- 
dually in their Foldings, like Plants which are thicker 
it the Bottom than at the End of their Branches. 
e Makes the Campana, or Bell, which is the Stalk 
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of the Column under the Leaves; perpendicular to 
the Bottom of the Flutes of the Column. 

In order to give the Abacus a proper Projecure; 
he forms a perfect Square, the Side whereof is a N= 
dule and a Half; in which Square he draws diagonal 
Lines, the Point of the Interſection thereof, is in 
the Center, on which he places the Foot of the Com- 
paſs, and makes a Module towards each Angle; draw- 
ing Lines which cut the ſaid Diagonals at Right An- 
gles, where theſe Points meet, ſo as to touch the 
Sides of the Square; and theſe are his Limits 
of the Projecture, whole Length gives the Breadth of 
the Horns of the Abacus, To make its Curvature, 
or Diminution, he draws a circular Line from one 
Horn to the other, and makes the Point; whereby 
an equilateral Triangle is made, the Baſe whereof is 
the Diminution, , 

Afterwards he draws a Right Line from the Ends 
of the before - mentioned IIorns to the End of the 
Aſftragal of the Column; which he makes ſo as to be 
touched by the Tips or Ends of the Leaves; and this 
he gives for their Projecture. He makes the Roſe a 
fourth Part as broad as the Diameter of the Column 
at the Foot.— Having made the Architrave, Freeze; 
and Cornice, a fifth Part of the Altitude of the Co- 
lumn; he divides the whole into twelve Parts, as in 
the Ionic, but varies in this, that he divides the Cor- 
nice of the Corinthian into eight Parts and a Half, 
giving the Firſt to the Cima Reverſa; the Second to 
the Dentils, the Third to the Ovolo, and the Fourth 
and Fifth to the Modillions, and the other three and 4 
half to the Corona and the Cymatium.— The Projecture 
of the Cornice is in Proportion to its Height —Hez 
has the Pannels of the Roſes between the Modillions, 
ſquare, and the Modillions, half as broad as the Pla 
of the ſaid Roſes. 

The Height given for the Corinthian Order, is alſo 
often divided into ten Parts, giving two to the Pede- 
tal, (h 4) and dividing the other eight Parts into ſix, 
five for the Length of the Column, with the Baſe and 
Capital, and the other for the Height of the Entabla- 
ture. They afterwards divide the Length of the 
Column into nineteen Parts, and make two of them 
the Diameter of the ſaid Column; from whence they 
form ſeveral of the minuter Parts. 

They divide the Height of the Entablature into ſit 
Parts, giving two to the Architrave, one and a half 
to the Freeze, and two and a half to the Cornice; 
making the Projection of the Architrave one Fourth of 
its Height, and that of the Cornice equal to its 
Height. 

The Height of the Pedeſtal is divided into ſeven 
Parts, two for the Baſe and Plinth, four for the Dado, 
and one for the Cap. 

They diminiſh the Column in the ſame Manner as 
in the laſt Order, and by taking the Height of the 
Pedeſtal, they give the Projection of the Baſe of the 
Column, and the Breadth of the Dye of the Pedeſtal. 
They make the Baſe of the Pedeſtal of one Third oi 
the two Parts allotted for the Baſe and Plinth, and 
the Projection thereof equal to the Height, and the 
Cap three Fourths of the Height. 

They make the Height of the Baſe of the Column, 
half a Diameter, and find its Projection by taking 
half the Height of the Pedeſtal, which, alſo, is the 
Breadth of the Dye. 

For the particular Members of the Pedeſtal, they 
divide the Height of the Baſe into three Parts, giving 
one to the Torus and Fillet, which is one Fourth, an- 
other to the Cymaſe, and the third to the Ogee and 
Fillet, which is one Fourth alſo. —— The whole 
Projection they make equal to the Height, and di- 
viding it into five Parts, give two to the Ogee, two to 
the Cymaſe, and the other to the Torus,— The Cap is 
divided into four Parts, half a Part for the Hollow, 
one Fourth to the Fillet, one to the Cymaſe, one 
Fourth to the Fillet, one entire Part to the Corona, 
and one to the Ogee and Fillet, which is one Third 
Part thereof, They make the whole Projection 
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three Parts of thoſe four in Height, which dividing 
into four, they ſet off by Iaſpection. | 

They divide the Height of the Baſe of the Column 
into three, one for the Plinth, ſubdividing the upper 
two into five, giving one and a half to the lower To- 
rus, one to the upper Torus, one to the Scotia, and 
the other one and a half to the Filets and Beads, viz. 
half a Part to each Bead, and one Fourth to each Fil- 
let, the Bead above the upper Torus (being Part of the 
Column) is as large as the Fillet and Bead together, 
and its Fillet the Half thereof. 

To find the Height of the Corinthian Capital, they 
divide the Diameter of the Column into ſix Parts, and 
make one whole Diameter and one of theſe Parts the 
Height.—— Thoſe ſix Parts they allow for the Aba- 
cus, which dividing into two, they give one to the 
Hollow, and the other to the Ovolo and Fillet.- 
To each Height of Leaves they give two of the fix 
Parts, the remaining Diameter 1s divided into, and 
make the Heads of thoſe Leaves to turn down half a 
Part. They divide again the under one, of the 
upper two Parts into two, the Heads of the Leaves 
turning down one Part, and the upper one into three, 
giving one to the Fillet, and two to the {mall Volutes; 
the large Yolutes having the entire Part. The 
Roſe they made as high as the Abacus and the Fillet 
together, 

They make no other Difference between the Pro- 
jections of this Order, and thoſe of the foregoing one, 
but by obſerving in the Circumference of the Column, 
that there are eight Leaves in each Height, and that 
each Leaf has four Plants carved with Olive, Parſley, 
Sc. according to Fancy; limiting the Projection of 
their Heads, by a right Line drawn from the Projec- 
ture of the Abacus to the Collerino, or Aſtragal of 
the Column. 

Having divided the whole Heighth of the Enta- 
blature, into ſix, they give two to the Architrave, one 
and a Half to the Freeze, and one and a Half to 
the Cornice; and to make up the particular Members, 
they halve each of the two principal Parts the Archi- 
trave is divided into, and then divide the lower Part 
into three, giving two to the lower Face, and half a 
Part to the Bead; dividing alſo a ſecond Part of the 
four into three, allowing one to the Ogee; alſo di- 
viding the upper fourth Part into three, giving half a 


Part to the Bead, one and a Half to the Ogee, and 


one to the upper #//let, making the Projection one 
of thoſe Fourths in Height, of which they give 
Half to the middle Face. 

For the Cornice, they divide its Height into eight 
Parts, one for the Ogee and Fillet, another for the 
Dentils, another for the Ovolo and Fillet, and the 
Other is divided into fix, one Fourth whereof they 
give to the Fi/let under the Modillions, one and one 
Fourth to the Modillion, half a Part to the Ogee and 
Fillet, one and a Half to the Corona, half a Part to 
the Ogee, one Fourth to the Fillet, one and one 
Fourth to the Scima Refa, and half a Part to the 
Fillet, making the whole Projecture equal to the 
Height, and dividing it into the ſame Number of Parts. 

Callimachus, a Corinthian Sculptor, is thought by 
moſt of the modern Writers to have been the Inven- 
tor of this Order of ArchiceFure, and that paſſing by 
the Tomb of a young Lady, over which her Nurf: 
had placed a Baſket with ſome of her Play-things, 
and covered it up from the Weather with a Tile; the 
whole having been placed on a Root of Achantus ; as 
it ſprung up, the Branches encompaſſed the Baſket, 
and bending down A-top under the Corner of the 
Tile, formed a Kind of Yolutes ; hence Callimachus 
took his Hint: The Baſket he imitated in the Vaſe 
of his Column ; the Leaves in the Yolutes, and the 
Tile in the Abacus of his Order, Villalpandus 
treats this Story of Callimachus, as a Fable; and will 
have the Corinthian Capital to have taken its Origin 
from an Order in Solomon's Temple, the Leaves 
whereof were thoſe of the Palm Tree. 

The ComeosiTE (ſo called from its Capital (c 5) 
heing compoled our of thoſe of the other Orders) is 


the laſt of the five Orders of Architelure,———; 
borrows a Quarter-round from the Tuſcan, and Dy. 
rick; a double Row of Leaves from the Corinthia 
and Yolutes from the Tonick.—lts Cornice has ſimple 
Modillions or Dentils, | 

Scamozzi, and M. Le Clerc, place this Order be. 
tween the Jenict and Corinthian, out of a View to its 
Delicacy and Richneſs, which they efteem inferior to 
the Corinthian, and therefore make no Scruple to uſe 
it under the Corinthian, tho* moſt Authors rank | 
after the Corinthian. 

The Proportions of this Order are not fixed by 7;. 
truvius; he only marks its general Character, 
obſerving that its Capital is compoſed of ſeveral Parts 
taken from the Dorick, Tonick, and Corinthian : He 
does not ſeem to regard it as a particular Order; nor 
does he vary it at all from the Corinthian, except in its 
Capital. In Effect it was Serlio who firſt added 
the Compaſite Order to the four of Vitruvius, formin 
it from the Remains of the Temple of Bacchus, the 
Arches of Ti/us, Septimus, and the Goldſmiths: Tl 
then this Order was eſteemed a Species of the Carin. 
thian, only differing in its Capital. 

This Order being thus leit undetermined by the 
Antients, the Moderns have a Sort of Right to dif. 
fer about its Proportions, &c. Scamoxzi, and after 
him Mr. Le Clerc, makes its Columa (b 5) 19 Modules 
and a Half, which is leſs by half a Module, than 
that of the Corinthian; as in Effect the Order 8 
leſs delicate than the Corinthian. ——-Figno/a makes it 
20, which is the ſame with that of its Corinthia; 
but Serlio, who firſt formed it into ah Order, by gir- 
ing it a proper Extablature and Baſe, (a 5) and atter 
him M. Perrault, raiſe it ſtill higher than the Corin- 
tbian.—— This laſt does not think different Orns 
ments and Characters ſufficient to conſtitute a different 
Order, unleſs it have a different Height too; agree- 
ably to his Rule of augfnenting the Height ol the 
ſeveral Columns by a Series of two Modules in cack; 
he makes the Compaſie twenty Modules, and the Ci. 
rintbian eighteen 3 which it ſeems is a Medium be- 
tween the Porch of 7714s, and the Temple of Bacebus. 

Palladio makes the Columns of the Compofire ten 
Modules long; and the Intercolumnation in the De- 
ſigns of Colonades, one Diameter and a Half. — 
He makes this Order flenderer than the Corinthian, 
and its Pedeſtal (c 5) one Third of the Altitude of 
the Column, and which he divides into eight Parts 
and a Half, the firſt for the Cymatium, and five and 
a Half remaining for the Dado. He ſubdivides 
the Baſe of the Pedeſtal, into three Parts, two he 
allows for the Plintb, and one for the Turus, with its 
Cymatium. He makes indifferently the Baſe of 
this Column, Attick, or a Compound of the Attick 
and Jonick, 

He gives to the Compoſite Capital (c 5) the ſame 
Meaſures with the Corinthian, but varies trom it inthe 
Volutes, the Ovolo and Aftragal, which he cuts into 
Beads; which Members he borrows from the Jonick, 
and which he makes thus. He divides the Capital from 
the Abacus downwards into three Parts ; the firſt he al- 
lows to the firſt Row of Leaves, the ſecond to the 
middle Row, and the third to the Yetutes, which 
takes up ſo much of the 4bacus, that it ſeems to go 
out of the Ovolo, near the Flower which is placed 
in the Middle of the Curvature of the Abacus, and 
is as thick in Front as the Breadth of its Horns, ot 
little more. The Thickneſs of the Ovolo he makes 
three Fifths of the Abacus, and its lower Part to be- 
gin parallel to the Eye of the Yolute; giving to 15 
Projecture, three Fourths of its Altitude, —He makes 
the Aftragal one third Part of the Altitude of the 0- 
volo, and its Projecture a little more than half 1ts 
Thickneſs, and to wind about the Capital under the 
Volute, ſo as to be always viſible, —To the Liftelia 


which is under the Atragal, and forms the Plinth of 


the Bell of the Capital, he gives half the Aſtragat, 
making the Body of the Bell perpendicular to the 
Bottom of the Flutes of the Column. 
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1101 ven for this Order into ten Parts, two thereof 
5 . Nel and dividing the eight remaining Parts 
into ſix, one for the Height of the Entablatare, and 
fve for the Length of the Column, with Bafe and 
Capital —T hat Length they divide into ten Parts, 
which is no more than halving each of the five Parts, 
and that is the Diameter of the Column below. So 
will the Pedeſtal (h g) be three Diameters, the Co- 
umn ten, and the Entablature two in Height. 
Having divided the Entablature into fix, they give 
two to the Architrave (E 5) one and a Half to the 
Freeze (F 5) and two and a Half to the Cornice, (g 5) 
making the Projection of the Architrave two Sevenths 
of its Height, and that of the Cornice equal to its 
Height —The Height of the Pedeſtal being divided 
into ſeven Parts, they give two to the Baſe and Plinth, 
four to the Dye, and one to the Cap. 

They diminiſh the Column as in the laſt Order, 
and dividing the Diameter at Bottorn, into five, they 
make the Baſe of the Column projett on each Side, 
one of theſe Parts, which gives the Breadth of the 
Dye of the Pedeſtal.— To the Baſe of the Pedeſtal 
they give one Third of the two Parts for the Baſe 
and Plinth, and make the Projection thereof equal 
to the Height, and that of the Cap, four Fifths of 
the Height. 

They make the Height of the Baſe of the Column, 
half a Diameter, and its Projection one Fifth of the 
whole Diameter,—For the particular Members of the 
Pedeſtal, they divide the Height of the Baſe into four 
Parts, one for the Torus, one Third of a Part for the 
Fillet, one and two Thirds for the Cymatium, and the 
other Part, which is one Third, to the Aftragal and 
Fillet ; the whole Projection being equal to the 
Height, —The Height of the Cap they divide into 
five Parts, one for the Aftragal and Fillet, which is 
one Third, two more to the Cymatium and Fillet, 
which is half a Part, one to the Corona, and one to 
the Ogee and Filler, which is one Third; making the 
whole Projection four of the ſaid Parts. 

The Height of the Baſe of the Column being di- 
vided into fix, they give one and three Fourths to the 
Plinth, one to the lower Torus, one Fourth to the 
Hllet, half a Part to the Scotia, one to the Afﬀragal 
and Fillet (which are ſubdivided into fix, each Fillet 
having one, and each Aſtragal two) then give half a 
Part to the other Scotia, one Fourth to the Fillet, 
and the remaining three Fourths to the upper Torts ; 
as to the Fillet above, which is Part of the Column, 
it is half a Part, or double the Bigneſs of the under 
one. 

They make the Height of the Compoſite Capital 
a Diameter and ene Sixth, which they divide into 
ſeven, giving two to each Height of Leaves, the 
Head thereof turning down half a Part; two Thirds 
of a Part to the Space between the Leaves and Fil- 
let, one Third to the Af ragal and Fillet, (which is 
one Third of that) two Thirds more to the Ovoli, 
one Third to the Space between the Ovolo and Abacus, 
half a Part to the Hollow, and half a Part to the O- 
volo and Fillet, which is one Third thereof. —They 
make no other Difference between the Projection of 
this, and that of the Corinthian, but in the Volutes, 
which they make after the ſame Manner of the Ionict; 
making beſides, this Capital equal in Height to the 
Architrave and Freeze taken together. 

For to form the Extablature, they divide its Height 
into ſix Parts, two for the Architrave, one and a 
Half for the Freeze, and two and a Half for the 
Cornice.— For the particular Members, the Archi- 
trave is divided into ſeven Parts, giving two to the 
firſt Faſcia, half a Part to the Ogee, two and a Half 
to the ſecond Faſcia; dividing again the upper two 
Parts into five, half a Part for the Bead, one and a 
Ha f for the Ovolo, two for the Hollow, and one for 
the Fillet; making the Projection two of thoſe ſeven 
Parts in Height. 

They obſcrve no other Order in the Freeze, than 
that followed in the Tcnick; but they divide the 

eight of the Cornice, into two and a Half princi- 
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pal Parts, ſubdividing each of them into four, and 
the Half into two, which makes ten in the whole; 
giving one Fourth to the Fillet, one Fourth to the 
Bead, and one to the Ogee, one more to the firſt 
Faſcia of the Modillions, half a Part to the Oxee, 
one and one Fourth to the ſecond Faſcia, one Fourth 
to the Fillet, half a, Part to the Ovolo, two to the 
Corona, one to the Scima reverſa and Fillet, which is 
one Fourth, and one and a Half to the Scima rea, 
and half a Part to the Fillet, making its whole Pro- 
jection equal to its Height, © 
The Compoſite is alſo called the Reman and 1alick 
Order, as having been invented by the Romans, con- 
formably to the reft, which are denominated from 
the People among whom they had their Riſe —Mr. 
Perrault, in his Vitruvius, diſtinguiſhes between Com- 
poſte and compoſed Order. The latter, he ſays, 
denotes any Compoſition whoſe Parts and Ornaments 
are extraordinary and unuſual; but have withal ſome- 
what of Beauty; both on Account of their Novelty, 
and in Reſpe& of the Manner or Genius of the Ar- 
chiteft ; ſo that a compoſed Order is an arbitrary 
humorous Compoſition, whether regular or irregular, 
The ſame Author adds, that the Corinthian Or- 
der is the firſt Compoſite Order, as being compoſed of 
the Dorick and Tonick, which is the Obſervation of 
Pitruvins himſelf, Lib. 4. c. t. 

Before I conclude this Treatiſe of ArchiteZure, it 
will not be improper to take Notice here, of the ſe- 
veral general Rules given by Palladio, in order to 
avoid feveral Errors which were firſt introduced by 
the Barbarians, and which are till in Practice a- 
mong us. | 

1. He would have us admit of nothing in the ſe- 
veral Orders repugnant to that Symmetry, which Na- 
ture obſerves in all her Works; and whereas, for In- 
ſtance, Trees are bigger at the Trunks and near the 
Roots than at the Top, conſequently he would have 
it laid down as an infallible Rule, that Columns ſhould 
be thicker at Bottom than at Top. 

2. He rejects all Columns without Baſes, ſince 
Baſes with their Torus's and Cavette's repreſent ſo na- 
turally the Swellings occaſioned by the Weight they 
ſuſtain, therefore condemns thoſe who deviating from 
whatever is » juſt and beautiful in Architecture, 
inſtead of Pilaſters or Columns, which are to ſu- 
ſtain any Weight, place Cartouches, which he calls 
Seyolls, and ſuppoſes ſhould ftrike the Eyes of Judges 
very diſagreeably; and are fo far, ſays he, from Fo 
ing ſatisfactory and pleaſant to thoſe, who are not, 
that they give them only an imperfect Idea of Archi- 
teftare, and only put Builders to an unneceſſary Ex- 
pence ;z for which Reaſon he would have none of 
thoſe Cartouches come out of the Cornice. | 

3. He condemns all Frontiſpieces of Gates, Win- 
dows, and Galleries, divided, and open in the Mid- 
dle, fince thoſe Frontiſpieces were firſt made to defend 
theſe Parts of the Edifice from Rain, Sc. Neceſſity 
having inſtructed the antient Architeffs to cover 
them, and to give them the Shape of a Roof. 
Therefore he thinks that nothing can be more ridicu- 
lous than to open that Part which was invented for 
no other purpoſe than to ſhelter the Inhabitants, and 
ſuch as go into it from Rain, Snow, Hail, and other 
Injuries of the Weather. And, ſays he, tho* Va- 
riety and Novelty pleaſes all Mankind, yet they are 
not to be introduced in direct Oppoſition to the 
Rules of Art, and the Dictates of Reaſon ; and it muſt 
be acknowledged, that the Antients never departed 
from any general and neceſſary Precepts of Art in 
their various Inventions. 

4. He forbids the making the Projecture of the 
Cornice, and other Decorations very large, becauſe 
when they exceed reaſonable and due Proportion, eſpe- 
cially in a cloſe Place, they make it ſtill cloſer, and 
more diſagreeable to the Eye, and frighten thoſe 
who ſtand under them, who imagine they are every 
Moment to fall on their Heads. | 

5. He will have the Cornice made in a due Pro- 
portion. to the Columns, for it great Cornices are put 
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over little Columns, or little Cornices upon great 
Columns, the whole muſt needs be diſagreeable to 
the Eye. ä | 

5. He adviſes us to avoid the ſuppoſing the Co- 
lumns to be compoſed of various Pieces, and jointed 
together by certain Aunulets, and Garlands round 
them, which appear to keep them cloſe together; be- 
cauſe the more-folid and whole the Columns ſeem to 
the Eye, the better they anſwer the End, for which 
they were raiſed, which is to make the whole Build- 
ing more ſtrong and ſecure, 

6. And he forewarns us againſt making ſome 
Members in the Cornice unequal to the Reſt, beſides 
{ſeveral other Abules, which he ſuppoſes an able Ar- 
chitect can caution himſelf againſt. 

There are other Sorts of Arcbitecture, as Architec- 
ture in Perſpective, which is a Sort of Building, 
wherein the Members are of different Meaſures and 
Modules, and diminiſh in Proportion to their Diſtance, 
to make the Work appear larger, and longer, to the 
View, than really it is. Such is the celebrated Ponti- 
fical Stair-Caſe of the Yatican, built under Pope Alex- 
ander VII. by Cavalier Bonino. 

CounTERFElT ARCHITECTURE, Which is that 
which has its Projectures painted, either in black or 
white, or coloured after the Manner of Marble, as is 
ſeen practiſed in Frontiſpieces and Palaces in Hach, 
and in the Pavilions of Marly. This Painting is 
done in Freſco upon plaiſter'd Walls, and in Oil on 
Walls of Stone. — Under the Name of Counterfeit 
ArchiteFure, which we, otherwiſe, call Scene-Work, 
is likewiſe comprehended, that painted on ſlight 
Boards, or Planks, of Wood, whereon the Columns, 
Pilaſters, and other Parts of Building ſeem to ſtand 
out, with a Relieve; the whole being coloured in 
Imitation of various Marbles, Metals, &c. and ſerving 
in the Decorations of Theatres, Triumphal Arches, 
Publick Entries, Funeral Pomps, &c. Such is the 
Catafaleo, uſed for a Decoration of Architecture, Scul p- 
ture, and Painting; raiſed on a Timber Scaffold to 
ſhew a Coffin or Tomb in a funeral Solemnity. 

Architecture is ſcarce inferior to any of the Arts in 
Point of Antiquity. Nature and Antiquity 
taught the firſt Inhabitants of the Earth to build 
themſelves Huts, Tents, and Cottages; from which, in 
Courſe of Time, they gradually advanced to more re- 
gular and ſtately Habitations, with Variety of Orna- 
ments. Moſes was not ſo kind to inform us what 
Kind of Habitations had the Antediluvians; if they 
had any fixed ones, or if they only dwelt in Tents, as 
the Tartars do; moving from Place to Place, as the 
Circumſtances of the Times, the Climates, and the 
Seaſons required it; if ſo, the Ubiquarians can very 
well trace their Origin as far as thoſe dark Times, 
which we know nothing of but by Suppoſition, and 
meer Conjectures, and challenge the Free-Maſons for 
Antiquity z if not, and they had really fixed Habita- 
tions, Meſſ. the Ubiquarians, muſt give the Prece- 
dency to the Free- Maſons; though after a more ma- 
ture Conſideration, we are all nothing elſe but Wi- 
quarians, ſince we cannot flatter ourſelves with having 
a permanent Manſion here on Earth; a Tempeſt, an 
Earthquake, the Fire, and an infinite Number of 
other unforeſeen Accidents, can ruin and deſtroy from 
its Foundation, the ſtrongeſt and beſt built Edifice; 
and the Craft of a Lawyer, diſlodge us from our 
Houſes, and render us Ubiquarians ; therefore that 
honourable Society has in Fact a far greater Number 
of Members, than thoſe that meet in their ſeveral 
Conventions, among whom they may reckon ſeveral 
Kings and other Princes, and even at preſent they 
are honoured with the Fellowſhip of Staniſlaus, King 
of Poland, of Ragoitſki, Prince of Tranſilvania, and 
of the Duke of H n G , an Honour 
which the Free- Maſons can ſcarcely boaſt of. 

Vitruvius contends for the Origin of Arcbitecture, 
being almoſt as antient as human Society, and that 
the Rigour of the Seaſons firſt led Men to make little 
Cabins to retire into; at firſt Half under Ground, and 
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the Half above covered with Stubble; at length, oro: 
ing more expert, they planted Trunks of Trees ar. 
end, laying others a- croſs, to ſuſtain the Covering, 

But, however, as I don't ſuppoſe thoſe firſt Archi. 
tects to have been very curious in the Symmetry gf 
their Edifices, or obſerved any regular Order, 1] ra. 
ther believe, wich ſome of the antient Writers, that 
Architefure firſt began to be reduced to any tolerable 
Order among the Tyrians ; that Villalpandus aſſerts 
that Solomon was the firſt who brought it under thoſe 
Rules, which he had received from God himſelf 
(whence he ſuppoſes Architecture of divine Invention) 
and that the Tyrians, employed by that Prince, had 
learned that Art from him, and carried it afterwarg 
into their Country, To what a Pitch of Magnificence 
and Grandeur the Tyrians carried it ere it came to the 
Greeks, may be learned from 1/aiab xxiii. 8 yet in 
the common Account Architefure ſhould be almoſt 
wholly of Grecian Original: Three of the regular 
Orders, or Manners ot Building, are denominated 
from them, viz. Corinthian, Dorick, and Ionick, and 
ſcarce a Part, a ſingle Member or Moulding but comes 
to us with a Greek Name, 

Be that as it will, it is certain the Romans, from 
whom we derive it, borrowed what they had en- 
tirely from the Greets; nor ſeem, *cill then, to 
have had any other Notion of the Grandeur and Beauty 
of Buildings, beſides what ariſes from their Magni- 
tude, Strength, Sc. Thus far they were unacquaint. 
ed with any Order but the Tuſcan, Under Auguſu; 
Architeflure arrived at its Glory: Tiberius neglected 
it as well as the other polite Arts. Nero, amongſt 
a Heap of horrible Vices, ſtill retained an un. 
common Paſſion for Buildings, but Luxury and 
Diſſoluteneſs had a greater Share in it than true 
Magnificence. Apollodorus excelled in Arcbitecture 
under the Emperor Trajan, by which he merit- 
ed the Favour of that Prince, and it was he who 
rais'd the famous Trajan's Column, ſubſiſting to this 
Day. After this, Architecture began to dwindle, and 
though the Care and Magnificence of Alexander Seve- 
rus ſupported it for ſome Time, yet it fell with the 
Meſtern Empire, and ſunk into a Corruption, from 
whence it was not recovered for the Space of twelve 
Centuries. 

The Ravages of the Y;j/igoths in the fifth Century 
deſtroyed all the moſt beautiful Monuments of Anti- 
quity; and ArchiteFure thence forwards became ſo 
coarſe and artleſs, that their profeſſed Architects un- 
derſtood nothing at all of their Deſign, wherein its 
whole Beauty conſiſts: Hence a new Manner of Build- 
ing took its Riſe, called the Gothict, 

Charlemagne did his utmoſt to reſtore Architecture; 
and the French applied themſelves to it with Succels, 
under the Encouragement of H. Capet, the firſt of 
the Line of the Capetians, from whom the preſent 
King of France is lineally deſcended. His Son Ro- 
bert ſucceeded him in this Deſign, *cill by Degrees 
the modern Architecture was run into as great an Ex- 
ceſs of Delicacy, as the Gothick had before done into 
Maſſiveneſs. To this may be added the Arabeſt, Mo- 
riſh, or Moriſt Architecture, which were moſt of 2 
Piece with the Gothick, only brought in from the 
South by the Moors and Saracens, as the former was 
from the North by the Goths and Vandals. 

The Architects of the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth Century, who had ſome Knowledge of Sculp- 
ture, ſeem to make Perfection conſiſt altogether in 
the Delicacy and Multitude of Ornaments, which 
they beſtowed on their Buildings, with a World of 
Care and Sollicitude, though frequently without any 
Conduct or Taſte. 

In the two laſt Centuries, the Architects of 1s 
and France were wholly bent upon retrieving the pri- 
mitive Simplicity and Beauty of antient Architectule, 
in which they did not fail of Succeſs; in-ſo-much that 
our Churches, Palaces, Sc. are now wholly built at- 
ter the Antique, 
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„%% Scamozzi, Serlio, Vignola, Barbaro, Cataneo, 
2 Viola, Inigo Jones, Manſard, Bullant, and 
De have no Greek Authors extant on Architecture. 
The firſt who wrote of it was Agalbarus the Athenian, 
who was ſeconded by Democritus and 7 beopbraſtus. 
Among the Latins Fuſſuius, Terentius Varro, Publi- 
us Septimius, Rufus, and Epapbroditus wrote De Re 
Architefonica, But of all the Antients Vitruvius is 
the only entire Author; though Yegetius relates that 
there were 700 Architects at Rome in his Time, He 
lived under Auguſtus, and compoſed a compleat Sy- 
ſtem of ArchiieFure in ten Books, which he dedicated 
ro that Prince. There are two Things cenſured by 
the Moderns in this excellent Work, viz. Want of 
Method, and Obſcuricy, The Mixture of Latin and 
Greek in Viiruvius is ſuch, that Leon Baptiſt Alberti 
has obſerved he wrote Latin to the Greeks, and Greek 
to the Latins: He adds that the Work contains Abun- 
dance oi Things lupe fluous and toreign to the Pur- 

ſe, For this Reaſon M. Perrault has extracted all 
the Rules out of Vitruvius's prolix Work, metho- 
diſed, and publiſhed them in a little Abridgment. 
Syeral Authors have alſo endeavoured to explain the 
Text of Vitruvius, particularly Pbilander, Barbaro, 
and Salmaſius, in Notes added to their ſeveral Edi- 
tions; Rivius and Perrault in the Notes to their Ger- 
man and French Verſions; and Baldus in his Lexicon 
Vitruvianum, enlarged by De Laet. The ſame M. 
Perrault, has alſo compoſed an excellent Treatiſe of 
the fue Orders, which may be eſteemed a Supplement 
to Vitruvius, who lett the Doctrine of the five Or- 
ders defective. ; 

The Authors upon Architecture ſince Vitruvius are, 
Leon Baptiſta Alberti, who in 1512 publiſted ten 
Books of the Art of Building in Latin, deſigned to 
outvie Vitruvius; in which however he has not ſuc- 
ceeded z his Work has Abundance of good Things, 
but is deficient in the Doctrine of the Orders. Seb. 
Serlio, who wrote ſeven Books of Architefure, five of 
which, concerning the five Orders, were made publick 
in 1602; throughout all which, he religiouſly keeps 
to Vitruvius's Rules: The ſeventh was ſince publiſhed 
in 1675 but the ſixth, concerning private Buildings, 
has not yet appeared. And Palladio, who wrote four 
Books of ArchiteFure, containing the fundamental 
Rules of the Art, with various Inſtances of all the 
Kinds of Works, publiſhed in Italian in 1575 : The 
two firſt Books are rendered into High Dutch, and 
enlarged with Annotations by Boeckler z and the four 
publiſhed in Engliſb in 1735, embelliſhed with a large 
Variety of Chimney- Pieces, collected from the Works 
of Inigo Jones and others. Phil. De Lorme, who pub- 
liſhed nine Books of Architefure in French. F. Ba- 
rozzi De Vignola, who in 1631 made Publick his 
Rules of the five Orders in 1talian, ſince tranſlated 
with large Additions by Daviler, under the Title of 
Cours D Architeflure, &c, and ſince alſo into High 
Dutch with Notes. 


To theſe are to be added Vincent Scamozzi, his Idea 


of univerſal ArchiteZure, publiſhed in 1615 in La- 


lian; Car. Phil. Dieuſſart, in his Theatre of Civil Ar- 
chileAure, publiſhed in High Dutch in 1697 z where- 
in he not only delivers the Rules of Arcbitecture, but 
explains and compares the five Orders, as laid down 
by Palladio, Vignola, Scamoxzi, &c. which ſame De- 
lign was alſo executed in French by R. Freart De 
Cambray, in a Parallel of the antient Arcbitecture with 
tbe modern, publiſhed in French in 1650, and ſince 
tranſlated into Engliſh, with Additions by Mr. Evelyn. 
Fr. Blondel, Director of the Royal Academy of Paint- 
ing, Sc. in 1698, gave a Courſe of Architecture in 
French, being a Collection from all the celebrated 
Writers upon the Subject of the Orders, &c. Nic. 
Goldman in a Treatiſe De Stylometris, publiſhed in La- 
im and High Dutch, in the Year 1661, has done 
good Service by reducing the Rules and Orders of 
Acbitecture to a further Degree of Perfection, and 
wing how they may be eaſily delineated, by means 
certain Inſtruments invented by him, 
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Laſtly, the Elements of Architefure are very inge- 
niouſly laid down by Sir H. Wotton. The ſame are 
reduced by Starmius and Wolfius, to certain Rules 
and Demonſtrations z and thus is ArchiteFure brought 
into the Form of a Mathematical Art; by the firſt, 
in his Matheſis Fuvenil, and the ſecond in his Ele- 
menta Matheſeos, Tom. 2. An. 1715. 

We have not forgot, but forbore to avoid a cettain 
Confuſion, mentioning, among the five Orders of 
Architefure, ſome other Orders, which no Author 
has judged proper to intermix with thoſe principal 
ones, as the Ruſtict, Attick, Perfian, Caryatitk, Go- 
thick, French, and Spaniſh Orders, 

The RusTick ORDER, is that adorned with Ru- 
fick Quoins, Boſſages, Ec. | | 

ATTick Ogap ER, is a little Order of low Pila- 
ſters, with an Architrave Cornice for its Entablaturt, 
as that of the Caſtle of Verſailles, over the Ionict, on 
the Side of the Garden, M. Blondel calls the little 
Pilaſters of Atticts and Mezzanines falſe Orders. 

Pzxs1an ORDER, is that which has Figures of 
Perfian Slaves inſtead of Columns to fupport the En- 
tablature, This Order was firſt practiſed among the 
Athenians, on Occaſion of a Victory their General 
Pauſanias obtained over the Perfians; as a Trophy of 
this Victory, the Figures of Men dreſſed in the Per- 

an Mode, with their Hands bound before them, and 
other Characters of Slavery, were charged with the 
Weight of Dorict Entablatures; and made to do the 
Office of Dorick Columns — Though M. Le Clerc 
obſerves that Perſian Columns are not always made 
with the Marks of Slavery ; but are frequently uſed as 
Symbols of Virtues, Vices; of Joy, Strength, Va- 
lour, &c. as when made in the Figures of Hercules, 
to repreſent Strength, of Mars, Mercury, Faunus, 
Satyrs, &c. | 

The CaxyaTiCk Orpts, is that, whoſe Enta- 
blature is ſupported with Figures of Women, inſtead 
of Columns.—7/itruvius obſerves; that the Greets 
having taken the City Carya, led away their Women 
Captivesz and to perpetuate their Servitude, repre- 
ſented them in their Buildings, as charged wich =; 
dens, ſuch as thoſe ſupported by Columns. — The 
Caryatides, ſays M. Le Clerc, are not now repreſent- 
ed as among the Antients, viz. as Symbols of Slavery, 
with Hands tied before and behind; thoſe Characters 
being ſuppoſed Injurious to the fair Sex. Among us 
they are repreſented as Images of Juſtice, Prudence, 
Temperance, &c.—— Their Legs are always to be 
cloſe to each other, and even a-croſs; their Arms 
laid Flat to the Body, or to the Head, or at leaſt as 
little ſpread as poſſible; that, as they do the Office of 
Columns, they may have, as near as poſſible, the Fi- 
gure thereof. Sometimes their Arms are cut off 

or greater Delicacy z as in the Hall of the Swiſs 
Guards in the Louvre; but M. Le Clerc does not ap- 
prove of ſuch Mutilations. 

When inſulated they ſhould never have any great 
Weight to ſupport; and their Entablature and Pedeſtal 
are ordinarily to be Ionick.— When they join to a 
Wall, Sc. it is adviſeable to put a Conſole over them, 
which may appear to ſupport the Weight of their 
Entablature ; otherwiſe as they repreſent Women, 
they do not ſeem ſo proper to ſuſtain great Loads. 
— When they are made in Form of Angels, the 
ſame Author would have them ſupport the Entabla- 
ture, which in that Caſe, is to be Corinthian, with 
their Hands.—The Antients made the Caryatides fre- 
quently to ſupport Baſkets, or Corbels of Flowers; 
and theſe they call Canepbore, or Ciftiferg ; which 
Canephore, are in Alluſion to the Canephoræ of the 
Antients, which were two Virgins of Athens, kept in 
Minerva's Temple in the Acropolis, who at the Feaſt 
of the Panatbenæa, carried Baſkets on their Heads, 
with ſomething ſecret or myſterious therein, deliver- 
ed to them by the Prieſteſs, The Baſkets were 
uſually crowned with Flowers, Myrtles, Sc —The _ 
Canephore, in theſe Ceremonies, always marched firſt, 
the Philoſopher or Prieſt next, and the Choir of Mu- 
* followed. 
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Fzarncu ORDER, is a new contrived Order, where- 
In the Capital conſiſts of Attributes agreeing to that 
watlike Nation; as Cocks Heads, Flower-de-Luces, 
&c.—lts Proportions are Corinthian ; ſuch is that of 
M. Le. Brun, in the grand Gallery of Verſailles ; and 
that of M. Le Clerc. This laſt gives us a ſecond 
Tuſcan Order, and a Spaniſh Order, beſides his French 
Order.—The Tuſcan he ranks between the firſt 
Tuſcan and Dorick—lts Height he makes 23 Semi- 
diameters, 22 Minutes, —The Column to have 15, the 
Pedeſtal 5, and the Entablature 3, and 22 Minutes; 
and he propoſes its Freeze to be adorned with Turtles, 
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which are the Arms of Tuſcany, 

The Syan1sH ORDER he places between the Coy;y.. 
thian, and Compefite—The whole Order he makes 30 
Semi-diameters, 28 Minutes, whereof the Columy C 
9, and 25 Minutes, the Pedeſtal 16, and 18 Minute: 
and the Entablature 4, and 15 Minutes, The 
Horns of the Abacus he ſuſtains with little Volutes . 
the Middle, in lieu of a Roſe, has a Lion's Sngy,. 
That Animal being the Symbol of Spain, and cx. 
preſſing the Strength, Gravity and Prudence of that 
Nation, 


ARIA 


RIANISM is an antient Hereſy in the Church, 

broached in the Beginning of the fourth Cen- 

tury, by Arius, Preſbyter of Alexandria ; whence 
his Diſciples and Partiſans have been called Arians. 

Arius was born in Africa, in that Part of Lybia 
which confines with Egypt. Arius had a great deal 
of Pride and Ambition hidden under a bright Genius, 
vaſt Knowledge, and profound Underſtanding, which 
recommended him to Peter, Patriarch of Alexandria, 
who ordained him Deacon; and finding afterwards, 
that Arius's Merit was not ſupported with that Piety, 
Virtue, and Orthodoxy he expected to find in him, 
but that on the contrary, ſoon after his Ordination, 
he had declared himſelf a Partiſan of Meletius, the 
Schiſmatick Biſhop of Lycopolis in Thebaida, he was 
excommunicated as a Relapſe by the Patriarch, who 
being obliged ſoon after to ſeal his Faith with his 
Blood; Arius by his Artifices having found the Secret 
to ingratiate himſelf with Achillas, Peter's Succeſſor 
in the See of Alexandria; this new Patriarch not 
only received him into his Communion, but likewiſe 
raiſed him to the firſt Dignities of the Church, next 
to Epiſcopacy z for he not only ordained Arius Preſ- 
byter, but gave him alſo the Government of one of 
the principal Churches of Alexandria, (of one of 
thoſe called Laura's) and according to Theodoret J. 1. 
c. 2. made him Profeſſor of Divinity, or Theologal of 
the Cathedral Church. 

The great Reputation Arius acquired in theſe two 
eminent Poſts or Employments, flattered his extreme 
Vanity with the Hope of being choſe to ſucceed A- 
chillas; but was fruſtrated in his Expectation by A- 
lexander, a Perſon of an extraordinary Merit, whoſe 
rare Virtues, exemplary Life, and the ſignal Services 
he had done to the Eaſtern Church, had gained the 
Suffrages of the Chriſtians of Alexandria, being raiſed 
to the patriarchal Chair, at Achillas's Demiſe, who 
had held it but a ſhort Time. 

The new Patriarch's principal Care after his Eleva- 
tion, was to gain Arius's Friendſhip, by giving him 
at all Times and in all Occaſions, repeated Marks of 
his Eſteem, but all to no Purpoſe; for Arius, from 
the firſt Moment of his diſappointed Ambition, had 
formed the Deſign of being revenged on the Patri- 
arch, for the Injuſtice, he pretended, the People of 
Alexandria had done to his Merit, by preferring A. 
lexander to him, in the Patriarchate, And as he 
found it was impoſſible to cenſure the Life of his 
Patriarch, which was irreproachable, he hoped to 
ruin his Credit, by rendering him ſuſpected of He- 
reſy, and was almoſt ſure of Succeſs, knowing him- 
ſelf to be a very ſubtle Logician, and conſequently 
capable to puzzle, in diſputing, the Chriſtians of 
thoſe Times, not at all acquainted with the Subtilties 
of the Platonician or Ariſtotelian Schools. 

An Occaſion ſoon offered itſelf, which favoured 
Arius's ambitious and criminal Deſign; for the Church 
enjoying at that Time a profound Tranquillity, and 
the Patriarch Alexander being determined to apply 
himſelf wholly to the Inſtruction and Conduct of 
that Portion of Chriſt's Flock committed to his pa- 
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ternal Care, uſed to inſtruct his Clergy in publick 
Conferences, where he expounded with a great de] 
of Penetration, Knowledge and Sagacity, the princi. 
pal Articles of the Doctrine of the Church.—There. 
fore having one Day aſſembled all the Prieſts of Aux. 
andria, he began to talk in a very ſublime Manner, 
on one of the moſt profound and moſt incomyye. 
henſible of our Myſteries, ſhewing the indiviſible 
Unity which ſubſiſted in the Trinity, who were thre 
diſtin Perſons, though all three had but the ſame 
Eſſence. "Twas then, ſays Theodoret, J. 1. c. 2. 
that Arius thought he could never have a better Op. 
N to attack his Patriarch with Advantage. 
or as the Hereſy of Sabellius was abhorred and de- 
teſted by the whole oriental Church, who ſixty Years 
before had had the ſacrilegious Preſumption to ad. 
vance, that there was but one Perſon in God, under 
three different Names, and with three different Ope. 
rations; Arius ſtood up in the Middle of the Aſſem. 
bly, and with a great deal of Warmth and ſeeming 
Zeal, pretended that the Patriarch had advanced Sa. 
bellius's Dogma, only diſguiſed under another Expreſ. 
ſion 3 and that it was impoſſible to maintain ſuch U. 
nity of Eſſence, without confounding the Perſons to- 
gether; that the Son could not have been begotten 
without having the Father for his firſt Principle, 
whence he concluded with philoſophical Reaſoning, 
that that Principle muſt have been before him; and 
therefore the Son could not have ſuch Unity of Sub- 
ſtance with the Father —The whole Aſſembly was 
ſurpriſed at Arins's Preſumption, which however, 
ſowed the firſt Seeds of Diviſion among them ; for 
as Arius was eſteemed a Perſon of a profound Eru- 
dition, very well verſed in the Scriptures, that he 
appeared as if he would only oppoſe the Errors of 
Sabellius, and that he ſpoke then very pertinently, 
and with much Subtilty on the Subject, at that very 
Time, ſome of the Aſſembly eſpouſed his Party; 
though the greateſt Number ſtood by their Patriarch, 
and maintained his Doctrine, as one of the moſt el- 

ſential Points of the Chriſtian Religion. 
Alexander, who obſerved that the Spirits ↄn both 
Sides, had been over-heated by the Diſputes, thought 
that the beſt and eaſier Expedient, was to endeavour 
to procure a Reconciliation among them, by all the 
Means his eaſy and truly chriſtian Temper could 
dictate him; therefore, without having Recoutſe 
to thoſe violent Expedients he could have em- 
ploy'd to force them to ſubmit themſelves to his 
Authority; he had Prieſts ſelected out of both 
Parties to propoſe and defend their reſpective 
Opinion, where ſays Sozomen lib. 1. c. 14. be 
would ſet, with the Chiefs of his Clergy, 28 
Judge, to decide, by a ſolemn Judgment, their 
Differences; he went even ſo far, the better to 
convince both Parties, that he acted without Pre- 
judice or Partiality, as to appear indifferent as to 
the two Opinions, praiſing ſometimes the one, and 
ſometimes the other, according to the different Turns 
the Diſpute took; but he ſoon perceived that too 
great a Complaiſance, eſpecially in religious Matters, 
* weakens 
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weakens as much the Party of the Truth, as it renders 
the adverſe Party ſtrong and audacious; for Alus 
abandoning himlelf, to the Violence and Impetuoſity 
of the Deſire he had to conquer his Opponents, en- 
deavoured to ſupport his firſt Blaſphemy, with fo 
ſcandalous and deteſtable Propoſitions, that to have 
heard him much longer, had been, in ſome Meaſure, 
to have rendered oneſelf his Accomplice. 

$,420men, Theodoret, and St. Athana/ins, ſay, that 
Arius in that Conference, to maintain that the Son ig not 
of the ſame Subſtance with the Father, went ſo far as 
to advance, that, properly ſpeaking, the Father was 
ſole God, ſole Eternal, ſole Wile, ſole Good, ſole 
Omnipotent of himſelf, and ſole Immutable; that he 
was God from all Eternity, and Father only ſince he 
had begotten his Son, or his exterior Word, who did 
not proceed from his Subſtance z that by his Wiſdom 
and interior Word he had formed and created him 
from nothing, before the other Things created; that 


lick the Father was before the Son, when the Son had no 
deal Exiſtence yet; having created him to form all the 
Inci- other Creatures by him, which he ſurpaſſed in Excel - 
ere. lency 3 ſo that he was really the Son of God, and God 
Lex. himlelf by Participation, ſuperior to all the Angels 
ner and Men, but of a Nature inferior to that of his Fa- 


ther, which of itſelf was capable of Mutation, and of 


ſible paſting from Good to Evil, and from Virtue to Vice, 
free if the Father had not freed him of that Changement, 


by having foreſeen from all Eternity, that he would 
be conſtant in doing good. 

This is, ſays Athanaſius and Sozomen, what Arius 
maintained in this Conference or Diſputation of Alex- 
andria, and the whole Foundation of Ariani/m; in 
which his Diſciples have often changed feveral 


ad. Things, as the ſeveral Conjunctures and Circumſtan- 
nder ces of Time obliged them to it. 

Ope- Alexander, ſur prized at theſe fatal Conſequences he 
lem. had not foreſeen, put an End to the Controverſy, by 
ning pronouncing in favour of thoſe who had defended the 
Sa- Divinity and Eternity of the Son of God; forbidding 
DYref. Arius to preach, or divulge his falſe Dogma, which 


tended towards the entire Ruin, of the firſt and beſt 
eſtabliſhed Principles of the Chriſtian Religion. 


tten Arius, who ſaw that in a ſhort Time he would be capa- 
ple, ble to form to himſelf a ſtrong Party, which the La- 
ng. triarch could ſcarce be able to oppoſe, thought proper 


to diſſemble his Reſentments, and have more Time 
to prepare all his Machines againſt his Enemies, as 


was he did. —— He began by thoſe who had declared 
ver, openly for him in the Conference, whom he eaſily 
for confirmed in his Party, by repreſenting to them the 
Tru- Diſhonour and Shame of recanting when once one has 
he eſpouſed an Opinion. — Of the other three chief 


Prieſts who governed the Pariſhes of Alexandria, and 
who had already began to preach other Errors, he 


ery gained two, Carponas and Sarmetas z who finding 
ty; that they had neither Credit nor Partiſans enough, to 
ch, make themſelves Chicts of a Party, acknowledged 


Arius for theirs. — As for the Third, call'd Collu- 
thus, by Epipbanius, Heres. 69. he made an Hereſy 
apart, which not being ſupported with all the Spirit, 
and Artifices, capable to form an Hergſiarcb, was ſoon 


our extinct. 

the Socrates, J. 4. c. 3. informs us, that Arius found 
uld himſelf ſoon ſtrengthened, by near twenty Eccle- 
urſe baſticks, of thoſe who had the Reputation of being 


the greateſt Wits, and the moſt learned; and of two 
famous Biſhops, Secundus of Ptolemaides in the Pen- 
lapole, and of Theonas of Marnaric in Lybia; on 


ive nich he began to think, he could act more openly, 
he and employ all the Talents he had received from Na- 
22 ture, to gain Proſelytes; for he had in fact the Ad- 


Yantages neceſſary to captivate the Minds and Hearts 
his Auditors; he was tall of Stature, very well 
ſhaped, and of ſo grave and ſerious an Aſpect, that 
de could have been eaſily perſuaded, that he was a 

erſon of an extraordinary Vircue and Piety, and of 
2 very auſtere Life; to which may be added, his mo- 
lt and decent Dreſs, his eaſy Acceſs, accompanied 
wich all the Afability and good Manners, which he 
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employed with a great deal of Dexterity, to perſuade 
thole whom he wanted to engage in his Party, 

Such as I have repreſented him, and believing him- 
ſelf ſtrong enough, ſays Theodore, I. 1. c. 2. to act 
with more Liberty, he began to preach his Doctrine 
in his own Church; where it was eaſily received by. 
thoſe, who uſed to hear him as an Oracle. He ex- 
plaiohd it in private Conferences, and in his Conver- 
ations, and uſed to go from Houſe to Houſe, to de- 
bauch, if poſſible, the Chiefs of the City, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the fair Sex, who were the moſt eſteem- 
ed and reſpected for their Piety and Virtue ; over 
whom he had ſoon. gained a very great Aſcendant, 
by his devout and inſinuating Air,—At laſt, he made, 
by his Intrigues, ſo great a Progreſs, that if we be- 
lieve Epiphanius, he found the Secret to ſeduce, 
among the reſt, very near ſeven hundred Virgins, 
and devout Maids, of thoſe who had conſecrated 
themſelves to God, in Alexandria, who all put them- 
ſelves under his Conduct, and adhered fo obſtinately 
to his Errors, that they afterwards perſiſted in them, 
notwithſtanding all the Efforts, and other efficacious 
Means employed to undeceive them. | 

That could not be done, ſays Theedoret, without 
an Ecclat, which awaken'd at laſt the Patriarch as from 
2 profound Sleep, he had abandoned himſelf to, thro? 
an Exceſs of his natural Goodneſs, and the Artifices 
and affected Submiſſions, of him who only wanted to 
deceive him. Alexander then ſent for Arius, and 
having charitably reprimanded him, and reproached 
him, in ſoſt Terms, with his Diſobedience, and the 
Scandal he cauſed in the Church by his Blaſphemies, 
againſt the ſacred Perſon of Feſus Chrif, he com- 
manded him to retract: But Arius, puffed up with 
his new Conqueſts, (believing himſelf ſtrong enough, 
not only to ſtand on the defenſive, but even to attack 
if he could find an Opportunity of doing it to Advan- 
tage) anſwered impudently, and with Arrogancy, 
That what he had advanced was nothing but the pure 
and orthodox Truth; and if one of the two was 
obliged to a Recantation, it was he the Patriarch, who 
had infected his Flock with the Hereſy of Sabellius. 

Alexander finding that his Lenitives, inſtead of 
curing the Wound, ſerved on the contrary to render 
it more defperate, was forced at laſt to have Recourſe 
to more violent Remedies, —He convocated in Alex- 
andria a Council of a hundred Biſhops of the Provin- 
ces of Egypt, and of Lybia; wherein the Caſe having 
been impartially and exactly diſcuſſed; the impious 
Doctrine of Arius was condemned; and as he refuſed 
always with the ſame Obſtinacy to abjure his Errors, 
he was ſolemnly degraded, excommunicated, and ex- 
pelled with his Followers, both from the Church and 
che City. | 

The Council being thus ended, Alexander judged 
proper to inform the other Biſhops, who had not been 
preſent, of the Condemnation of Arius; which he 
did by a circular Letter, which for the Deſcription 
he made therein, of the Origin and Progreſs of Ari- 
auiſin, which has ſo great a Report, to the other He- 
reſies which have been broached ſince in the Chriſtian 
Church, I will inſert here Word for Word as related 
by Secrates. 


Note, That the Reader muſt not miſtake this So- 
crates for the Philoſopher Socrates, ſince this was 
a Chriſtian, born under the Empite of Theodo/tus, 
and who has wrote the Hiſtory of the Church of 
thoſe Times. | 


A Letter of Alexander Biſhop of Alexandria, 


To our dearly-beloved and worthy Colleagues in the 

Miniſtry of the Catholick Church, Alexander, Greet- 

ing in the Lord. 7 

s Hereas the Catholick Church makes up 
g but one Body; and we are ordered in the 
* ſacred Scripture, to preſerve it with Care, Peace, 
and Unanimity among us; it is juſt we ſhouid in- 
form one another reciprocally, of what happens in 

b our 
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* our reſpective Dioceſſes, ſo that if one of the Mem- 
bers be in Afiction, or in Proſperity, the others may 
* condole, or rejoice with him. Perverſe Men, and 
© Enemies of our Lord, have riſen lately in our Dio- 
© ceſe, teaching how to ſeparate one-ſelf by Schiſm, 
* which is a Diſpoſition againſt the Arrival of the 
* Antichrift. I thought at firſt to have been capable 
to bury that Diſorder in Oblivion, and that having 
* ſmothered it in the Perſons of thoſe Apaſtates, it 
* would ſpread no further, to the Abuſe of the too 
* great Credulity of the Simple and Ignorant. But 
© ſince Euſebius, who, to uſurp the See of Nicomedy, 
© has deſerted that of Beryte, has took thoſe Apoſtates 
© under his Protection, and has wrote every where in 
their Favour, I muſt break the Silence, to inform 
you of this new Error, and to precaution you againſt 
all that Euſelius could write to you on that Subject. 
On this Occaſion, he renews his antient Ma- 
* lignity and Spite, which ſeemed to have been de- 
* faced by Time; and though he ſeemingly writes in 
© favour of thoſe Apoſtates, he nevertheleſs conſults 
© his own Intereſt. However, theſe are the Names 
of thoſe who have ſeparated themſelves from the 
Church; Arius, Achillas, Aithales, Carpones, ano- 
© ther Arius, Sarmates, Eurouis, Lucius, Fulien, 
* Menas, Helladius, Gaius, and likewiſe Secundus 
© and Theonas, who formerly were called Biſhops. - 
* They advance with the greateſt Temerity, but 
© without being authoriſed therein by the Scripture, that 
God has not been always Father, but there has been 
© a Time when he was not ſo, That the Word of 
* God has not always been, but was created from 
nothing; God who is, having created him who 
© was not, from what was not; ſince the Son is the 
Creature and the Work of his Father, who is not 
© like unto his Father as to his Subſtance, nor the 
true Word of God, nor his true Wiſdom, he being 
but one of his Works, and one of his Creatures 
and that it is an Abuſe to call him Word and Wiſ- 
dom, ſince he has been created by the Word, and 
© by the Wiſdom which are in God, and by which 
© all his other Works have been formed. Hence it 
follows, that his Nature is ſubject to Changement, 
© like all the other reaſonable Creatures. That the 
© Father is inviſible and ineffable to the Son, for the 
© Son does not know him perfectly, nor can ſee 
him. That the Son does not know his own pro- 
© per Subſtance, has only been made for us, and as 
© an Inſtrument of his Father for our Creation, for if 
© God had never form'd the Deſign of our Creation, 
* the Son had never been. Some having aſked 
* them, if the Word of God could change as the De- 
vil has changed, they have not been aſhamed to an- 
* ſwer, that he certainly could; for he is of a Na- 
ture ſubje& to Changement, ſince he can be begot- 
ten and created. We having aſſembled with 
very near a hundred Biſhops, as well froni Egypt 
as from Lybia, have pronounced Auatbema againſt 
* Arius, who is the firſt Promoter of thoſe Errors, 
© and againſt all his Partizans. But Euſebius has re- 
© ceived them, endeavouring to mix Impiety with 
* Piety, and Falſhood with Truth; but he ſhall not 
* conquer, ſince the Truth is always Conqueror, and 
© there can be no Society between Light and Dark- 
* neſs, Chriſt and the Devil.— Who has ever heard 
© the like! or who could hear it without being ſur- 
* priſed with Aſtoniſhment, and without ſtopping his 
* Ears for fear they ſhould be defiled with ſo much 
Filth? Where's the Perſon who hearing St. Jobn 
< ſay, in the Beginning was the Word, will not con- 
* demn thoſe who pretend, that there has been a Time 
* when he was not? Or who is he, who hearing 
* theſe Words of the Evangeliſt, the only Son, and 
* by him all Things have been made; will not be pro- 
* voked with Indignation againſt thoſe who affirm 
* that the Sox is but a Creature ? For if he was but 
© a Creature, how could he be one of thoſe which 
© have been made by him? How could he be the only 
«© begotten Son, if he was ranked among the Creatures? 
Since the Father ſays, my Heart has produced a good 
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* Word; and again, I have begotien thee in my Boſan 
before the Morning Light, How could he be of a 
« Subſtance different from that of his Father, ſince 


he is his moſt perfect Image, the Splendor of his 


Glory, and ſays himſelf, he that ſees me, ſees my Fa. 
« ther ? If the Son is the Reaſon and the Wiſdom of the 
* Faiher, how can it be poſſible, that there has been 3 
Time when he was not? It is as if they were tg 
© ſay, that there has been a Time, when God was 
without Reaſon and without Wiſdom. How could 
© he be ſubject to Changement, when he ſays of 
himſelf, I am in my Father, and my Father is iy 
me; and again, my Father and I are but one; havin 
ſaid before by his Prophet, ſeeing that I am, and 
* 1 do not change; for though theſe Words could be 
« underſtood of the Father, they are nevertheleſs bet. 
« ter apply'd to the Son, ſince he has not been 
* changed in becoming a Man, and as St. Paul ſays, 
« be is the ſame to Day he was Yeſterday, and will he 
* the ſame for evermore, But what could perſuade 
them to advahce that he has been made for 
« ſince the Apoſtle aſſures, that ail Things have been 
made for him and by him. The ſacrilegious Pre. 
* ſumption they have to advance, that the Father i 
not known perfectly by the Sen, ought to ſurpriſe 
no body; for ſince they have declared War againſt 
Cbriſt, they deſpiſe the Word, by which ' tis ſaid, 4 
* my Father knew me, I knew my Father, So if the F4. 
© ther knows but imperfectly his Son, the Son can knoy 
but imperfectly his Father, If ſuch a Thing cannot 
* be ſaid without Crime and Blaſphemy, and if really 
* the Father knows perfectly the Son, who is his 
Word; it is clear that the Son knows perfectly his 
* Father, We convince them often by theſe Teſti- 
* monies of the Holy Scriptures ; but they change their 
* Language as often as the Came/icn changes Colours, 
© and verify perfectly theſe Words, That when the in- 
* pious Man is arrived at the Height of his Crimes, le 
* deſpiſes every Thing. There have been Hereticks 
before them, whoſe Extravagance was extreme, but 
in denying the Divinity of the Ford, they have 
* juſtified thoſe Hereſies, becauſe they have approach. 
ed nearer the Impiety of the Aulichriſt. For this 
* Reaſon, and no other, they have been expelled the 
Church, and ſtricken with Ayathema. *Tis true, 
* that we are very ſenſible of their Loſs, and it is with 
the greateſt Sorrow we ſee them reject the Doctrine 
* of the Church, which they had formerly profeſſed, 
* Moreover we are the leſs ſurpriſed at it, that we 
* know the ſame Misfortune happened to Hymeneus, 
to Philetus, and to Judas, who after having been the 
* Diſciples of the Saviour, forſook and betray'd him; 
© beſides, we had been foretold their Apoſtacy, ſince 
the Lord had told us, Matt. c. xxiv. Take beed that 
© no Body ſeduce you, for many will come in my Nane, 
* ſaying, 1 am the Chriſt, and they'll ſeduce many; d 
not follow them. And St. Paul, who had been in- 
ſtructed in the School of the Son of God, ſays, 1 Epif. 
Tim. c. iv. In Times to come ſome will forſake tht 
* Faith, by following the Spirit of Error, and tht 
* Doftrines of the Devil. The Lord has himſelf left 
us this Precept, and having given this Advice by 
© the Mouth of his Apoſtle, we have had Reaſon to 
* pronounce Anathema againſt theſe Men, of whoſe 
© Impieties we have been Witneſs, and to declare 
them cut off from the Body of the Catholick 
* Church. We inform you of it, our deareſt Brothers, 
and the beloved Companions of our Miniſtry, leſt 
© were they to run to you, you ſhould receive them; 
or leſt you ſhould mind Euſebius's Letters; for we 
© all who profeſs to be Chriſtians, are obliged to #- 
void, as God's Enemies and Corrupters of Souls, 
© thoſe who ſpeak or entertain any Sentiment againſt 
Chriſt; we muſt not ſo much as ſalute them, for 
Fear we ſhould become Accomplices of their Crimes. 
We greet all thoſe who are with you; thoſe with 5 
* greet you.” 


This Letter being ſent by Alexander to all the Ci- 


ties, ſerved only to increaſe the Diſorder, and _w_ 
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ſoute among the Biſhops, Some approved it 
5 IP ils and others rejected it. Euſebius 
hom it affected, oppoſed it more ſtrenuouſly than 
any other : He was then in great Credit, becauſe the 
Emperor lived at Nicomedia, of which Euſebius was 
Biſhop, and which was the Cauſe of ſeveral Biſhops 
adhering to his Sentiments. He uſed to write con- 


tinually, ſometimes to Alexander, to deſire him to re- 


nounce all Sorts of Diſpute, and to receive Arius into 
his Communion z,, and ſometimes to the other Biſhops, 
io deter them from joining with Alexander; which 
it laſt filled the Church with Diſorder and Confu- 
lion; for not only the Biſhops were ſeen to diſpute 
among themſelves, with an extraordinary Warmth, 
but the People were alſo divided, and would declare 
for one or the other Party. The Affair was carried 
to ſuch Extremity, ſays Socrates, that our Religion 
became at laſt a Subject of Raillery, and of Paſtime 
for the Pagans on their Theatres. 

But however, if Arius had been in ſome Manner 
diſconcerted by the Deciſion of the Sued of Alex- 
andria, he was not at all diſcouraged ; that City be- 
ing at that Time one of the greateſt, and beſt peo - 
pled of all the Eaſt, he could eaſily be hidden there, 
and cabal by himſelf and his Partiſans, in a Manner 
the more dangerous, becauſe, not being publick, it 
could not be ſo eaſily oppoſed. In Effect, he made 
more Proſelytes, by thoſe ſecret and hidden Intrigues, 
than he had done yet by his Conferences and Sermons. 
Some preſuming they had Capacity enough, to 
judge of the Merit of the Cauſe, pretended that 4- 
rius was in the right; and others adhered to him, 
according to Cuſtom, only by a pure Love of No- 
velty, which has always a great many Charms for 
the Vulgar. Some embraced his Doctrine, purely 
becauſe it had been condemned by the Patriarch; 
and ſome by a Principle of Compaſſion for thoſe 
learned Men, (as they uſed to ſay) and thoſe Eccle- 
ſiaſticks of an extraordinary Merit, unjuſtly perſe- 
cuted, becauſe it was not the Pleaſure of their Ad- 
verſaries they ſhould be more learned and wile than 
they were themſelves. It even happened that Mele- 
tius and his Partiſans, to ſtrengthen themſelves againſt 
Alexander, whom they hated, though they did not 
follow the Doctrine of Arius, nevertheleſs favoured 
him, and declared for him; ſo that in a ſhort Time 
he found himſelf ſtrong enough, as to hope a com- 
pleat Victory over his 77 the Patriarch. But as 
he foreſaw it was impoſſible for him to ſucceed ſo well 
in his Deſign as he could wiſh, without engaging a 
Number ot Biſhops in his Defence, eſpecially thoſe 
who had ſome Credit at Court, he ſent the moſt 
learned of his Diſciples to the neighbouring Bi- 
ſhops, to whom he wrote Letters, full of Arti- 
fices and Submiſſions, expoſing to them his per- 
nicious Doctrine in general Terms, which he ſtiled 
the Truth contrary to the Dogma of Sabellius. He 
added (ſays Euſeb. de Conftant. l. 2. c. 60) That if 
they were to find it Orthodox, he humbly deſired 
them to grant him their Aſſiſtance and Protection, 
againſt the Violences of Alexander; if not, that he 
was ready to learn from them what they would be 
pleaſed to teach him, concerning a Myſtery of ſuch 
Importance, Through theſe artificial Means, he 
ſurprized at firſt the too great Credulity of ſeveral 
Biſhops, who could not ſee the Venom hidden under 
the flattering Proteſtations of a Man, famous and 
perſecuted z who, ſays Sozomen, threw himſelf, as it 
were, into their Arms; but he could never have 
made Choice of a greater and more powerful Pro- 
tector, than of Euſebius of Nicomedia, who had found 
the Secret to inſinuate himſelf into the Confidence of 
Conſtantia, the Emperor Conſtantine's Siſter, and 

ife ro Licinius. That Princeſs having been gained 
by the Dexterity and Complaiſance of Euſebius, had 
took Care of his Fortune, and to introduce him at 

ourt. This ambitious Biſhop, pleaſed with ſo fa- 
Yourable an Occaſion of making himſelf the Chief 
of a formidable Party, who he hoped would follow 


_ his Intereſts, made no Scruple of granting his 
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Protection to Ariat; who by his Letterꝭ, hid earneſtly 
implored it. Therefore he ſent him Word to ſtand 
firm and unchangeable in his Sentiments, that he 


might depend upon finding Perſons that would pros 


tect and ſupport him in ſo glorious an Enterprizez 
and that he was going to write in his Favour to 
the Biſhops of Paleſtine, eſpecially to Euſebius of 
Caſarea, one of his moſt particular and intimate 
Friends. | | 2109 

Moreover Alexander having been informed of the 
Diſorder cauſed by Arius's Cabals in Alexandria, Egypt, 
Thebaides, and Lybia, had him followed ſo cloſe, that 
he was forced at laſt, to fly with ſome of his Diſci- 
ples. into Paleſtine, where he had fixed the Rendez- 
vous.——He was no ſooner arrived; but as well 
by himſelf as by his Partiſans, whom (ſays Soxom. 
J. 1. c. 14. and Theed. I. 1. c. 5.) he ſent every where. 
he implored the Protection of the Biſhops, particu- 
larly of thoſe whom Euſebius of Nicomedia had diſ- 
poſed to receive him: He acted ſo well, that in a 
ſhort Time he gained to his Party, Euſebius of Cæ- 
ſarea, Patrophilius of Scythopolis, Paulinus of Tyre; 
and many others who had been perſuaded to it, as 
much by the Favour of Euſebius of Nicomedia, as by 
the Artifices and Flatteries of Arius; who ſoon after 
requeſted them, that they would be pleaſed to grant 
him Leave to make Aſſemblies, where he might pub- 
lickly teach his new Doctrine. 

Thoſe who acted in concert with him, procured a 
Convocation of as many Biſhops as they could aſſem- 
ble; and granted him, in a Sort of Sy nod, together 
with their Communion, the Permiſſion he had aſked 
for; ordering him, however, by an Artifice concerted 
between them, he ſhould negle& nothing to make 
his Peace with his Biſhop, and thereby engage him 
to receive him into Favour, and reſtore him to his 
Functions. On which Arius informing his Protector 
of the Succeſs of his Negotiation, had the Impudence 
to aſſure him, that all the Eaſtern Biſhops, maintain- 
ed his Doctrine, for which Alexander had alſo pro- 
nounced againſt them the ſame Anathema. | 

Epiphanius and Theodoret, ſay, that he went further; 
for having ſettled his Party in Paleſtine, where he 
preached publickly kis Errors; he went to Court on 
Purpoſe to take Meaſures with Euſebius, and to act 
in concert in ſo favourable a Beginning. Euſebius 
introduced him to Conſtantia his Protectreſs (Conſtan- 
tine's Siſter, and Widow of the Emperor Licinius) 
ds a Perſon of an extraordinary Merit. Arius 
had no great Difficulty to gain that Princeſs, al- 
ready diſpoſed by Euſebius, to receive the Venom 
of his Impiety; and he acted ſo well his Part, under 
the Diſguiſe of Hypocriſy and Adulation, that Con- 
ſtantia undertook his Defence; ſo that as the Ser- 
pent, to deceive Adam, ſeduced Eve firſt, ſo like- 
wiſe this Herefiarch, who, according to St. Epipha- 
nius, Hereſ. 69. had the Subtilty of a Serpent, the 
eaſter to deceive the World, began by corrupting the 
Faith of the Siſter of his Prince and Maſter. Thus 
we have ſeen in all Ages, that as the firſt Falſhood 
was introduced into the World by a Woman, it has 
been perpetuated in the Hereſies, which are the Se- 
quel thereof, by the Protection granted to it by ſome 
Women (Princeſſes not excepted) who having not 
Capacity enough to diſcover the Error, had more 
than a ſufficient Obſtinacy and Preſumption to main- 
tain it, 

Having ſo happily began, Euſebius and Arius con- 
cluded that they ſhould oblige the Biſhops of their 
Party to throw off the Maſk, and declare publickly - 
in their Favour, but with ſuch Circumſpection, as 
could juſtify their Conduct near Conſtantine, and ſhew 
their Enemies in the wrong.——They then judg'd 
proper, that all thoſe Biſhops ſhould write civilly to 
the Patriarch Alexander, in Arius's Favour z deſiring 
he ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed, ſince they believed his 
Doctrine ſound and orthodox; they even were of 
Opinion, that Arius and his Diſciples ſhould write at 
the ſame Time, which they did; but the Patriarch, 
who knew perfectly well that all thoſe affected Sub- 

Aaa | miſſions 
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miſſions of Arius and his Partiſans, were nothing 
elſe but mere Artifices to deceive him; wrote ſeveral 
circular Letters to all the Biſhops of Phenicia, Pa- 
leſtine, Syria, and 4fia, wherein he expoles the Er- 
rors and Impieties of Arius, complaining in particu- 
lar of Euſebius of Nicomedia, whom he charges with 
ſeveral Crimes; and of the Biſhops who had declared 
themſelves Protectors of this rebellious Prieſt, He 
wrote alſo to Pope Silveſter, to inform him of what 
he had done againſt Arius. 

Thoſe Letters ſent every where, produced various 
Effects, according to the different Diſpoſition of the 
Perſons who received them. Euſebius's Partiſans per- 
ſiſting in their former Project, deſired Alexander to 
receive thoſe Eccleſiaſticks into his Communion, and 
to renounce a Diſpute which was of no Utility to the 
Church. — Some wrote in general and ambiguous 
Terms, that they might be always in a Condition to 
declare themſelves on the ſtronger Side; others with- 
out determining any Thing as to Arius, ſaid that 
they had neither received nor rejected him.— Others 
excuſed themſelves for having admitted him into 
their Communion, in that they were not perfectly 
inſtructed of all that had happened in his Caſe. 

But the greateſt Number was on Alexander's Side; 
for ſeveral Biſhops of all the Provinces of Africa, 
and Aja, having received his Letters, rejected Arius 
as an Heretick, and an Excommunicate; and in 
Anſwer to the Patriarch, ſent him their Confeſſion 
of Faith agreeable to his, and ſigned with their own 
Hands. 

The Emperor Conſtantine having conceived a very 
ſenſible Diſpleaſure at this Conteſtation, which pre- 
pared Matter of Laughter for the Infidels, and hin- 
dered them from embracing the Chriſtian Religion, 
thought of ſmothering it in its Infancy 3; but as he 
had been miſinformed by Euſebius, for whom he 
had a particular Eſteem, and who had repreſented 
to him the Articles in Diſpute, as meer Trifles, not 
at all eſſential to the Chriſtian Faith, laying all the 
Fault on the Patriarch of Alexandria; the Emperor 
wrote to Alexander and to Arius, blaming them both, 
and much more the Patriarch than Arius, command- 
ing them to make Peace, without conteſting any 
longer on a Subject, which was the Cauſe of ſo much 
Trouble in the Church.——The Emperor ſent this 
Letter (ſays Socrat. I. 1. c. 14. Theodoret, I. 1. c. 6. 
and Sozom. 1. 1. c. 15) by Ofius Biſhop of Cordua in 
Spain, who was then at the Emperor's Court, and 
for whom he had a ſingular Veneration. Ofus had 
rendered himſelf famous for his rare Virtue, extraor- 
dinary Capacity, and for having gloriouſly confeſſed 
the Name of Feſus Chriſt amidſt the Torments, during 
the Perſecution of Diocleſian. 

Conſtantine ſoon perceived that he had been im- 
poſed upon by Euſebius, firſt in the Letter he received 
from the Patriarch of Alexandria, wherein he aſſures 
the Emperor, that the Point in Agitation was not of 
ſo trifling a Conſequence, as repreſented to him by 
Arius and his Partiſans, ſince it was one of the moſt 
eſſential of the Chriſtian Religion, even that which 
diſtinguiſhes the Chriſtians from the Fews, i. e. the 
Divinity of Chriſt ; from whom his imperial Majeſty 
had received ſo many ſignal Favours and Victories; 
and ſecondly by O/ius, who being returned to Con- 
ftantine, gave him to underſtand, that nothing leſs 
than a ſuperior Authority and the ſtrongeſt Remedy, 
could cure thoſe Evils, and terminate the Differences 
on a Subject of that Conlequence ; therefore Conſtan- 
tine having carefully examined the Affair, and taken 
the Advice of the moſt eminent Prelates, then near 
his Perſon, formed the Reſolution to have a Convo- 
cation of all the Biſhops, which could repreſent the 
univerſal Church, to whoſe Authority both Parties 
mould be obliged to ſubmit.— He did it with the 
Conſent of the Pope Silveſter, who declared O/ius of 
Cordua, Vito and Vincentius, Preſbyters of the Roman 
Church, his Legates, to repreſent him in the future 
Council, 

That grand Affair be ing reſolved upon, Conſtantine 
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choſe Nice in Bythinia for the Place of that celebrates 
Aſſembly ; and himſelf wrote to all the Biſhops, to 
engage them to repair to Nice as ſoon as poſſible 
ordering the Governors of their reſpective Province, 
to defray their Expences upon the Road, taking 
himſelf the ſame Care, while the Council laſted. 

What rendered that Aſſembly the moſt auguſt and 
moſt venerable of all thoſe which were ſeen in the 
following Ages, is, that there appeared there the 

reateſt Men, and moſt famous Biſhops of the whole 

hriſtian Church; Chriſtian Heroes, who havin 
confeſſed Feſus Chriſt amidſt the Torments of the 
moſt cruel Perſecution, were come to maintain hi 
Divinity in the Council. There were ſeen am 
the reſt, the venerable Potamius of Heraclea in 
Egypt, who had loſt one Eye, during the Perſecy. 
tion of Maximinusz Paphnutius, one of the firſt Dj. 
ſciples of St. Anthony, and afterwards Biſhop of the 
ſuperior Thebaides, who during the ſame Perſecution 
had been condemned to the Mines, having been firs 
deprived of his right Eye, and one of his Legs 
Paul of Neoceſarea, whoſe Hands had been bury 
with red-hot Irons; befides many others, who car. 
ried yet on their Bodies the glorious Marks of the 
Victories they had gained, under the Perſecution, 
over the Enemies of the Chriſtian Name; making in 
all 318, from all the Churches of Europe, Africa, and 
Aſia. | 

Euſebius of Nicomedia came alſo there, accompy 
nied with his Partiſans, who were but few, in Com. 
pariſon of the vaſt Number of orthodox Biſhops ; for 
many of thoſe who had adhered to him before the 
Council, had been afraid to follow him to fo auguſt 
an Aſſembly ; of theſe the principal were Euſebins of 
Cæſarea, Maris of. Calcedonia, and Theognis of Nicze, 
who, with him, had denied Chrift during the Perſe. 
cution. 

Mean while the Emperor came from Nicomedia to 
Nice, to honour the Council with his Preſence, 2nd 
to give the neceſſary Orders; he received all the Bi. 
ſhops with an Aﬀability which was natural to him, 
and by the extraordinary Reſpect he ſhewed them, 
engaged all his Court to follow his Example. He 
took Care of their Subſiſtence, and that they ſhould 
be lodged commodiouſly z even ordering that, to give 
a greater Authority to the Council, all the Aſſem- 
blies ſhould be held in the imperial Palace; which he 
would have magnificently furniſhed for that Purpoſe; 
that thereby he might have the Glory and Pleaſure of 
conſecrating to Jeſus Chrift, the Majeſty of his Em- 
pire.— One Thing happened at that Time, which 
manifeſted the Greatneſs of his Soul, the Strength of 
his Genius, and his Zeal for Religion, which was, 
that ſome Biſhops having taken this Occaſion to pre- 
ſent Memorials full of Complaints and Accuſations 
againſt their Brethren; the Emperor obliged the 
Accuſers to appear before him on a certain Day he 
had fixed, ſaid he, to do them Juſtice, Accordingly 
they all appeared that Day before Confantine, who 
(ſays Rufn. I. 1. c. 2.) having their Libels in his 
Hand, ſpoke to them in this Manner, You muſt 
© have a Day fixed, and a Judge to determine your Dif- 
* ferences. That Day will be the Day of the univer- 
* fal Judgment, and your Judge Chriſt ; as for me 
© who am but a Man, it don't belong to me to judge 
© thoſe he has eſtabliſhed in his Place as Gops, to 
judge us in the moſt important Affairs, which are 
© thoſe of Religion. I know it to be your Duty to 
« behave in ſuch a Manner, as by the Integrity of a 
« Life agreeable to your Condition, you may be al- 
ways ready to appear at that Tribunal; but I know 
alſo, that I muſt have ſuch Reſpe& for your ſacred 
Character, that if even I was to ſee any of you 
commit a Crime, I ſhould think myſelf obliged 
to cover you with my Purple, to hinder you from 
being expoſed to the Inſults of thoſe who could ſee 
it. Believe me, follow the Example of God, who 
is ſo ready to forgive us our Offences, and having 
all but one Soul and one Mind, be united together, 
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6 fori this grand Affair of the Faith, for which 
6 ny here afſeinbled.'—— At the Concluſion of 
this Diſcourſe he called God to witnel*, ſays Te- 
Joret and Sozomen, that he had not read a ſingle 
Word of their Libels, which he had all thrown in. 
to the Fire in their Preſence, defiring they would 
all meet the Day fixed for the Opening of the 
Council. f 
There was no reſiſting that Order, which was re- 
ceived by the Bifhops, as if ſpoken by God himſelf; 
and thoſe who had made thoſe Complaints, ſeeing it 
would be not only in vain, but even dangerous to re- 
t them, joined with the Reſt to begin the Council 
at the Day fixed, which was the 19th of Fune, 325.— 
Seats had been prepared for that Purpoſe, on the Right 
and Left of the great Hall, which was in the Middle 
of the Palace, for the three hundred and eighteen Bi- 
ſhops, and for the Theologians of either Side, who 
ſhould be called to offer their Reaſons —— Every one 
of the Fathers took his I-lace according to the Rank 
of his Church. The Legates of Pope Silvefter, 
who firſt ſubſcribed to the Council, took alſo the firſt 
Places, together with the Patriarch of Alexandria, 
on the Left Hand (which in all the ſacred and eccleſi- 
aſtical Ceremonies was the moſt honourable,) oppoſite 
to it on the Right, was placed the Patriarch of An- 
tioch, with that of Feruſalem next, and all the other 
Biſhops in Order on both Sides. —— A magnificent 
Throne had been erected in the Middle of the Hall, 
on which was placed the Book of the Goſpel, as re- 
preſenting Chrift himſelf, 
Things being thus diſpoſed, the Fathers entered 
the Council, and held their Sittings regularly every 
Day, beginning by the Examen of the moſt impor- 
tant Aﬀair, which was that of Arius, — They be- 
gan, according to Cuſtom, by reading his Doctrine, 
which he had delivered in Writing, in the Form of 
a Profeſſion of Faith; but when the Council heard 
that the Son of God had not been from all Eternity; 
that he was a Creature, form'd of nothing ; the three 
hundred Biſhops could not help ſhewing by exterior 
Signs, how much they abhorred and deteſted ſuch 
Blaſphemies ; but however, to obſerve the Formalities 
requiſite on ſuch Occaſions, and act according to the 
Rules of a juſt Judgment, they ordered Arius ſhould 
be heard in his Defence, who accordingly was heard 
often in the Council, and had all the Liberty allowed 
him, as well to juſtify himſelf, as to anſwer all that 
was objected againſt his Doctrine, eſpecially by A:ha- 
nafius, Deacon of Alexandria, whom his Patriarch 
had brought to the Council, on Purpoſe to oppoſe 
him to Arius, as the moſt learned of all thoſe he had 
bimſelf inſtructed in the Doctrine of the Church. 
Athanafius diſcharged the Truſt repoſed in him, 
with ſo much Judgment, Learning and Eloquence, 
that he filled the whole Council with Admiration, and 
the Arians with Confuſion, for which they could never 
forgive him afterwards. 1 
We learn from Rufinus, Sozomen, and Nicepbore, 
that when the Controverſy among the Theologians was 
over, the Fathers uſed to examine, by themſelves, all 
that had been produced or advanced on either Side, 
and make an exact Diſcuſſion of all the Paſſages of the 
Scripture, which thoſe Theologians had offered to ſup- 
port their reſpective Sentiment. | 
The Arians, who ſaw, by the unanimous Diſpoſition 
of the Fathers to oppoſe their Doctrine, that they 
ran the Riſk of being condemned by the Council, if 
they could nor diſguiſe their Sentiments under ſome 
preſſions which they could afterwards interpret in 
their Favour, and which at the ſame Time might be 
agreeable to the Orthodox; offered at laſt, to confeſs 
that the Word is God, and of God.——But as the Fa- 
chers perceived that, even in that, there was ſome 
lifice, ſince the ſame Expreſſions could be extend- 
ed even to Men, they deſired the Arians ſhould add 
0 it, that he was the Wiſdom, and perfect Image of bis 
Father ſubſiſting within bim, and always immutable in 
very Tbing; the Arians conſented allo to this, ex- 
pecting to find, even in thee Expreſſions, ſome Eva- 
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fions, which could favour their DoArine, for, ſaid 
they then among themſelves, the ſame Thing may be 
aid of Man, who is alſo called in the Scripture the 
1mage of the Glory of God. Therefore, the Fathers, 
ſeeing that there was no truſting to the Sincerity of 
the Arians, nor no depending on their Promiſes, 
conſulted among themſclves how to find fome Expreſ- 
ſions, which could expreſs clearly the Senſe of the 
Council, without being ſubject to Equi vocation: 
The Letters of Euſebius of Nicomedia, furniſhed them 
with what they wanted, for remembring then they 
had read in thoſe Letters theſe Words; if we ſay that 
the Son of God is uncreated, by that we confeſs he is 
ConSUBSTANTIAL 40 bis Father ;, they underſtood, 
thereby, that thoſe Hereticks hated nothing more 
than that Word euvcio, Conſul/antial, which in Fact 
deltroyed entirely all their Errors, in expoſing clearly 
this Truth contained in the Scripture, that the Son is 
not only a Likeneſs of his Father, but is of the ſame 
Subſtance with him, and conſequently eternal, un- 
created, not made, but begotten ; as wiſe, as good, 
and as potent as his Father; therefore to bring the 
Arians to the Orthodox Belief, and to cut off at 
one Blow the Heads of that Hydra, Ax IAN ISM, it 
was propoled to them to fign the Conſutftantiality ot 
the Word. But when they ſaw themſelves ſo cloſely 
purſued, as to admit of no Evaſion or Equivocation, 
they threw off the Maſk, and proteſted they would 
not do it; which was enough to convince the Ortho- 
dox, that the Arians never deſigned to act with Can- 
dour and Sincerity; therefore from that Time the Fa- 
thers took the Reſolution never to abandon that Ex- 
preſſion owwriov, Con ſubſtantial, which henceforward 
ſhould be a Mark ot Diſtinction between the Ortho- 
dox and the Arians; ſo that, as there was no Pro- 
cceding further in the Council, each Party perſiſting 
in his Reſolution, the Fathers were obliged to inform 
Conftantine, that there was nothing left to do, but to 
fix a Day for the Deciſion of that grand Affair by a 
folemn Judgment, which the Emperor had declared 
he would honour with his Preſence. | 
The Day being come, ſays Euſebius, J. 3. c. 10. 

The three hundred and eighteen Biſhops came ſoon 
in the Morning to take their Places in the Hall ; and 
waiting in Silence the Arrival of the Emperor, for 
whom a Chair of State had been prepared at the up- 
per End of the Hall, in the Middle, between the two 
Ranks of Biſhops ; ſo that thoſe who were on the left 
Side of the Hall, ſays Sozomey, c. 18. had the Right 
of the Emperor, and thoſe on the Right, his Left.— 
At the Sound of the Trumpets, which announced his 
Arrival, all the Fathers roſe from their Seats to re- 
ceive him, with all the Reſpect due to the Maſter of 
the World, which they ſhewed by a Sort of religious 
Veneration, when they ſaw him in the Pomp of a Ma- 
jeſty, which repreſented more perfectly than ever that 
of God himſclt. 

That Prince was the fineſt Man in the whole 
World, his Height above the common, and extraor- 
dinarily well-ſhaped ; he had a very agreeable Face, 
and though then above 50, he was of a very good 
Conſtitution, had a very fine Complexion, ſays Ni- 
cepbore, I. 8. c. 16. and 55. a very great Sweetneſs in 
his Features, fine Eyes, full of Vivacity, and a cer- 
tain Air of a virile Beauty, which joined to that of a 
Hero, claimed the Admiration, and almoſt ' the 
Adoration of the whole World. He was dreſſed 
that Day in Purple, like a Roman Emperor, his Head, 
inſtead of Laurels, which he had quitted ever ſince 
he became a Chriſtian, to have nothing which could 
ſmell of Paganiſm, was adorned with a Sort of Dia- 
dem, enriched with Jewels. | 

In that State he croſſed all the Chambers and Halls 

of his Apartments, and when he came near that of 
the Council, he ordered his Guards to retire, and 
entered the Place, with only the Officers of his 
Houſhold, who accompanied him, and who were all 
Chriſtians. *Twas then he appeared to the 
whole Council as an Angel ſent from Heaven; for 
in Fact, there had not been ſeen yet the human 
Greatneſs, 
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Greatneſs, and the Chriſtian Humility ſo judiciouſly 
allied on ſo great a Prince, as on that Occaſion; pal- 
ſing through the Middle of the Hall between the Bi- 
ſhops, who all ſaluted him with a great Deal of Re- 
ſpect; he went to place himſelf on his Seat, from whence 


he ſaluted all the Fathers with an Air of Goodnels 


which raviſhed the whole Aſſembly. —— He had or- 
dered his Seat ſhould be lower than theirs, to ſhew 
the Honour he did to the Church repreſented by ſo 
holy an Aﬀembly ; but he would allo have it of Gold, 
and placed at the upper End, to render to its Dig- 
nity what was due to it. He would not ſeat him- 
ſelf before the Biſhops had obliged him to it, which 
ſhewed the Deference he had for the ſpiritual Powers; 
but to act at the ſame Time, as a Maſter, he ſeated 
himſelf firſt, all the Biſhops ſtanding, 'till he had or- 
dered them to fit likewiſe. 

As ſoon as the whole Aſſembly was ſat, the Patriarch 
cf Antioch, Euſtatbius, began the Ceremony, ſays Theo- 
doret, I. 1. c. 7. by a ſhort and ſtrong Harangue on 
the Subject of ſo auguſt an Aſſembly, * He re- 
* turned Thanks to God for having given them a 


© Prince, to whom he had alſo given the Empire of 
the World, to eſtabliſh therein the true Religion, 
© which he maintained with his Arms, his Laws, and 
© his Examples; that in exterminating the Tyrants, he 
© had alſo deſtroyed a Tyranny much more cruel than 
* theirs, that is to ſay, that of the Devil; that his 
* Temples were ruinated, his Altars thrown down, 
* and his Sacrifices aboliſhed. That Light had 
- 
c 
c 
* 
« 
c 


ſucceeded to Darkne's, Truth to Falſhood, and the 

Worſhip of the true God to Impiety, which had 

triumphed during ſo many Centuries; that, at Jaſt, 

inſtead of Creatures and Devils, who had ſo long 
uſurped the Divine Honours, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghoſt, TREE PERSONS IN ONE 

Gop, was then adored throughout the whole 

World.—— That ſuch Thing was in Fact the Ma- 
* fter-piece of his Power and Piety, which God would 
have perfected by his Hand; but that the fame 
great Architect, expected allo, from him, he 
ſhould not ſuffer Hereſy to deſtroy ſo precious a 
Work.—— That to attack the great Myſtery of the 
Trinity, and diveſt Chrift of his Divinity, was en- 
deavouring to ruin the Foundations of the Chriſtian 
Religion. That the Devil, who is the Author 
of Idolatry, ſeeing it ruined by the Arms and Piety 
of Conſtantine, was attempting to re eſtabliſh it in 
another Manner among the Chriſtians, by the Ma- 
lice and the Errors of Arius. For if he had per- 
ſuaded the Idolaters to adore a Creature, like God, 
he would make Ule of that Heretick, to oblige the 
Chriſtians to place among the Creatures the God 
* whom they adored. —— Therefore it was of Con- 
* flantine's Glory and Piety to deſtroy the Work of 
© the Devil, in preſerving that of God, and to deli- 
ver the Church from an Enemy, who made a more 
dangerous War againſt it, by his Impiety, than all 
the Tyrants by the Fury of their Perſecutions had 
* ever done. 

The Patriarch having ended his Diſcourſe; the 
Emperor, keeping his Seat, and with a becoming 
Majeſty, which commanded the Attention of the 
whole Aſſembly, ſpoke in the following Terms, 
tranſmitted to us by Euſebius, S:zomen, Theodoret, 
J. 1. c. 7. and Nicephore, l. 8. c. 16. 
© If I am the moſt obliged of all Mankind to re- 
turn Thanks to the great God of Heaven and Earth 
for ſo many Favours and Benefits I have received 
from his munificent Hand, I mult confeſs that it is 
on this Occaſion, I am more particularly obliged to 
acquit myſelf of that Duty; ſince in ſeeing you 
all aſſembled in this ſacred Council, I receive the 
greateſt Good I have ever deſired, to deliver us 
trom the greateſt Evil, We have vanquiſhed the 
Tyrants who had declared War againſt the true Re- 
ligion, which we have made ſo gloriouſly triumph 
over all thoſe mercileſs Enemies, by ſo many Vic- 
tories which we are indebted for to the omnipotent 
Saviour of the World, who has made us conquer, 
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while fighting under his Standards. 1 thoygjy 
nothing remained to do after that Triumph, bur tg 
reap, in a perfect Tranquillity, the Fruits of thoſe 
happy Succeſſes, by making flouriſh throughout 
this Empire the Worſhip of the true God, who is 
the Author of all theſe Benefits, This was what 
I was preparing myſelf for, when I heard, with 
Sorrow, that we had yet to fight a ſtill greater Ege. 
my than all the Tyrants, I mean that unhappy Di. 
viſion, which the Devil, to be revenged of the Log 
of his Altars, and of his Sacrifices,, has ſpread 
. amongſt you on the moſt eſſential Points of Reli. 
gion.— This is, (and you know it by a fatal Expe. 

rience) the moſt terrible of all the Perſecutions the 
Church could ſuffer., Since the Rage of thoſe we 
have vanquiſhed, could attack but the Body, which 
they rendered ſtill more glorious, by the Marks of 
the Conſtancy of the Soul, which we have the 81. 
tisfaction to admire yet in thoſe illuſtrious Confer. 
ſors of Chriſt we ſee in this Aſſembly. 2 ut the 
Rage of Diviſion ſpreading itſelf in the Minds, ang 
penetrating the Hearts, ſpirits up the one again{ 
the other, troubles the Peace, and deſtroys the Faith 
by rendering ic uncertain, fills all with Trouble ang 
Confuſion, and expoſes our Religion to the Blaſphe. 
mies of our Adverſaries, who make Uſe of our D. 
viſions to turn us into Ridicule. I thought no. 
thing could cure thoſe Evils but the whole Church, 
atting under Authority, in this holy Aſſembly, | 
have contributed all in my Power towards its Con. 
vocation ; and now that I ſee it ſo numerous, and 
full of ſo many great Men, I feel within my Soul 
Joy which is inexpreſſible; for I do not at all que. 
ſtion, but as you are here all re- united in one and 
the ſame Body, you are alſo to re-unite in one and 
the ſame Spirit, to reſtore to the Church its forme 
Peace and Tranquillity, Act then, Miniſters of 
the Living God; act together, and in Concert, to 
appeaſe the Diſorder, in deciding by the Oracles of 
the ſacred Books, what muſt be our Belief on the 
Points in Diſpute. You have yet the Liberty to 
declare freely your Sentiments on that Subject; bu 
they mult be all re-united at laſt, in one and the 
ſame Sentiment, which will end the Controverſy, 
I command you to do it, as your Emperor and 
Maſter, and deſire it, as one, who has the Honour, 
like you, to be the Servant of the ſame Lord, and 
of the ſame Maſtcr, we all ſerve, and we all wor- 
ſhip.— If you do it you'll render to God a very 
agreeable Service; and I muſt ſay it, you will 
oblige your Emperor, who expects that from youas 
* a Favour which I'll never forget.“ 

Euſebius, and his Partiſans, ſeeing very well that 
there was no Reſource left for them, if in Conſtan- 
tine's Preſence, they could not gain ſomething by the 
Diſpute, made their laſt Efforts, to defend their Doc- 
trine, or to elude a definitive Judgment by the Dit- 
ficulties they would ſtart up. The Orthodox, on 
the contrary, ſtood firm in the Defence of the Truth, 
and, ſtrengthened by the Preſence of a Prince, who 
had ſo much Zeal and Piety, oppoſed with a till 
greater Zeal, than they had done yet, the great Truths 
of the. Scripture, and the antient Belief of the Church, 
from the Time of the Apoſtles *cill then, to the filſe 
Subtilties of the Hereticks; ſo that their Minds being 
over- heated on each Side, the Conteſtation was cat- 
ried further than it had ever been on the like Occa- 
ſion. | | 

Conſtantine, who was willing to re-unite their Spi- 
rits by fair and eaſy Means, heard them on both Sides 
with an admirable Patience, praiſing theſe, moderating 
the Heat and Paſſion of thoſe, ſpeaking familiarly to 
all in Greek, and forgetting nothing of what an ex: 
cellent Moderator could do, to end the Diſpute 8 
happily as this was ended in the Council, 

In Effect, as ſoon as by the Emperor's Order the 
Suffrages were aſked for, more than three hundred Bi- 
ſhops having with an unanimous Conſent declared for 
the Truth, which they had always defended with lo 
much Conſtancy in the Diſpute; the Son of God (10 
Conſtaniine's 
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Conſtantine's great SatisfaQtion,) was declared Con- 
<UBSTANTIAL to his Father, and perfectly equal to 
him in all his divine Perfections, according to the 
Formule of Faith made by Offus, one of the Preſi. 
dents of the Council, with the Condemnation of 
Arias's Doctrine, reduced to ſome Propoſitions which 
were anathematiſed, together with thoſe, who ſhould 
have the Temerity to maintain them. ; 

Euſebius of Nicomedia, and ſixteen Biſhops of his 
partiſans, willing to make a laſt Effort, oppoſed the 
Decree, and rejected with Scorn the Word Conſub- 


ftantial but Conſtantine, ſays Sozomen, c. 20. decla- 


red immediately, that he would have what had been 
decreed, inviolably obſerved, and thoſe who ſhould 
refuſe to ſubmit to it, ſent into Exile, as impious Men, 
who had the ſacrilegious Temerity to oppoſe the De- 
crees of God himſelf, This was the Cauſe that ſome 
of thoſe who were not willing to incur the Emperor's 
Indignation, or to loſe their Biſhopricks, choſe ra- 
ther to yield to the Torrent, and to ſign what was de- 
ſired of them. But among the reſt Euſebius of Cæſa- 
rea, who having heſitated at firſt what he ſhould do, 
and had even proteſted he would not do it, finding, 
after a ſerious Reflection, that it was better to keep his 
Metropolitan Church, and the Favour of the Emperor, 
than that of Euſebius of Nicomedia, whole Party he 
had eſpouſed for no other Reaſon, than to be capable, 
through his Means to advance himſelf at Court. 
Therefore the Day following he came to the Council, 
and ſigned publickly, and without Reſtriction, the 
ConsuBSTANTIALITY of the Word, and the Con- 
demnation of Arius; though in his Letter to his Church, 
he wrote a few Days after, ſays Athanaſius, De. Decr. 
contr. Ar. he uſed ſo much Diſguiſe and Artifice, in 
explaining the Term Conſubſtantial, that it plainly ap- 

rs, that to ſave his Honour, he would have it un- 
derſtood, rhat he had not changed, butalways underſtood 
it in the Senſe he gave it then. 

Moreover the Biſhop of Nicomedia ſurpriſed to ſee 
himſelf deſerted by the greateft Part of his Creatures, 
began to conſult with the few left near him, how to 
find ſome Means to divert the Tempeſt, without be- 
ing obliged to ſubſcribe to the Formule, which was 
offered to them; and they judged that there was but 
one Expedient left, which was to preſent another For- 
mule, conceived in Terms leſs odious, which the 
Council could receive for the Sake of Peace, and 
which themſelves could interpret afterwards in their 
Manner, and in the hidden Senſe they kept within 
themſelves.— Having then compoſed that Formule, 
they preſented it to the Council, as if it had contain- 
ed the ſame Doctrine, which had been juſt eſtabliſh- 
ed, and differed only in ſome certain Expreſſions, 
which were not capable to hinder the Union among 
them, But after it had been read, without having 
found in it the Term Conſubſtantial, nor the Condem- 
nation of Arius, who had been anathematiſed, be- 
cauſe he perſiſted in his Hereſy, then the whole Aſ- 
ſembly, ſays Theodoret, J. 1. c. 7. cried with one 
Voice, that the Formule was nothing elſe but a pure 
Illuſion, which under ambiguous Ternis diſguiſed the 
Error to hinder its juſt Condemnation ; and which 
provoked ſo much the Indignation of the Council, 
that the Formule was tore in Preſence of the Biſhops, 
who had preſented it, who were called then publickly 
Rebels to God, and Traitors to Religion. That Ac- 
tion ſurpriſed ſo much Euſebius's few Partiſans, that 
Menophantes of Epheſus, Patrophilus of Scythopolis, 
Narciſſus of Neronias, and Maris of Calcedonia, who 
vere the moſt conſiderable among his Friends, for- 
look him, and went to ſign the Formule of the Coun- 
eil; ſo that none remained with Euſebius but Theognis 
of Nicea, Theonas of Marmarick, and Secundus of 
Plolemaides. 

Notwithſtanding all this, Euſebius could not be 
Perſuaded yet to ſubmit, ſo unwilling is the Chief of 

| Party, eſpecially in Matters of Religion, to loſe 

Credit and Authority he has acquired over his 
artiſans. —— For that End he found out a Subtil- 

, which he judged very proper to protect him 
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againſt the Thunder, which he feared from the Coun- 
cil, by his Depoſition, and from Conftantine, by be” 
ing ſent into Exile,-— There were two Parts in the 
Formule drawn by Oſus; one was the Profeſſion of 
Faith we make every Day in the Symbole of Nice, 
wherein the Term Conſubſtantial is implied; the 
other was the Condemnation of certain Propoſitions, 
extracted from the Diſcourſes and the Books of Arius. 
The firſt contained only the Right, in the ſimple Ex- 
poſition of the Catholick Truth; and the ſecond con- 
rained the Right and the Fact joined together, in the 
Condemnation of Arius's DoQrine,—Euſcbius, after 
having carefully eximined that Formule, concluded 
that, to puzzle the Fathers, he had nothing elſe to do, 
than to make a Diſtinction between the Right and 
the Fact, and thereby ſave Arius's Doctrine. He 
repreſented then, to the Council, in the moſt reſpec- 
tive Terms, ſays Szem. J. 1. c. 20. That he ſub- 
* mitted to all its Deciſions which related to the Faith, 
* and conſented to ſubſcribe to it, even admitting 
the Term Conſulſtantial, in its true Signification, 
and conſequently maintained no Error z but as for 
the Condemnation of Arius, he could not ſubſcribe 
to it; not that he would reje& all the Points of 
Faith which had been decided, but becauſe he did 
not believe the Perſon accuſed guilty of the Errors 
attributed to him; on the contrary, he was entirely 
perſuaded, as well by his Letters, and by the ſeve- 
ral Conferences he had had with him, that he had 
quite other Sentiments than thoſe for which he was 
* condemned.,*— It is difficult to imagine a greater 
Boldneſs, and leſs ſupported with Senſe and Judgment, 
than was that of this Biſhop on this Occaſion, ſince the 
Fathers had the Writings of Arius, which had been 
read and examined in the Council; himſelf had often 
been heard in the Diſpute, and permitted to explain 
his Sentiments; and his Protector had nevertheleſs 
the Impudence to maiatain, that the Senſe of that 
Hereſiarch had not been very well underſtood, which 
was a Fact he could by no means call in Queſtion,— 
Therefore the Council, juſtly provoked at his unjuſt 
Proceeding, and ſeeing him remain inflexible, and to 
refuſe obſtinately to ſubſcribe to the Condemnation of 
Arius, the four Biſhops were at laſt condemned as 
Hereticks, and depoſed, the Council being perſuaded 
that Conſtantine would confirm their Judgment. 

They were not fruſtrated in their Expectation, for 
the Emperor condemned Arius, and the four Biſhops, 
who had refuſed to ſubſcribe to his Condemnation, 
to Exile. That juſt Severity of Conſtantine, even 
againſt the Perſon who was ſuppoſed to have ſo much 
Credit at Court, by the Favour of the Empreſs Con- 
ſtantia, ſtruck the Rebels with Fear, conquered their 
Pride, and obliged them to do, at leaſt outwardly, 
all that was deſired of them. For Arius firſt, and 
his two principal Diſciples, Euzoius and Acbillas, at- 
fecting to be entirely undeceived, deſired the Fathers 
with all the Submiſſion imaginable, that they would 
admit them into their Preſence, ſince they were ready 
to ſubmit to every Thing without Exception, Ac- 
cordingly the Council, imitating the Goodneſs of him 
they repreſented, received their Requeſt, and they 
were admitted into the Aſſembly, where having given 
ſatisfactory Anſwers to every Thing that was aſked of 
them, and abjured their Hereſy, they were re-eſta- 
bliſhed in the Exerciſe of their Miniſtry, but on Con- 
dition they ſhould not re-enter Alexandria, where 
they had cauſed ſo much Diſorder. — The two Afri- 
can Biſhops, Theonas of Marmarick, and Secundus of 
Ptolemaigdes, the two firſt, who had been ſeduced 
by Arius, whom they had followed blindly ſince, 
followed alſo his Example on this Occaſion, and were 
likewiſe received into Favour. 

Euſebius of Nicomedia, ſeeing himſelf thus deſerted 
by every Body, even by the very Perſon who had 
been the Cauſe of all the Diſorder, began to think 
that if he perſiſted in his Sentiments, he ſhould cer- 
tainly loſe his fine Biſhoprick, and have the Decree 
of the Emperor executed againſt him; with his faith- 
ful Companion Thergnis of Nicea, the only one of 
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his Partiſans determined to follow his Fortune, pre- 
ſented a Requeſt to the Council, deſiring the fame 
Favour which had been granted to Arius, ſince they 
were determined to ſubmit their Judgment to that 
of the holy Council, and to do whatever ſhould be 
aſked them. The Fathers, who wiſhed for nothing 
more than to ſee the Re-union of all the Members 
of the Council, received thoſe two Biſhops with open 
Arms, who by a ſincere Repentance ſeemed to re- 
turn to their Duty, This Step taken by Euſebius, and 
the preſſing Sollicitations of the few Friends he had 
at Court, engaged the Emperor to forgive him, 
therefore he was once more re-eſtabliſhed by the Coun- 
cil, and retaken into the Favour of his Prince; fo 
that the Hereſy of Arius was at laſt condemned 
by an unanimous Conſent of 318 Biſhops, who all 
ſuhſcribed to that Condemnation, and to the For- 
mule of Faith, which eſtabliſhed the Conſulſtanti- 
ality of the Word : Though Socrates aſſures us, that 
Arius, Euſebius, and Theognis perſiſting in their Ob- 
ſtinacy, were ſent into Exile by the Emperor; and 
that it was after they were arrived at the Place of 
their Baniſhmenr, that they preſented their Retracta- 
tion. The ſame Hiſtorian ſpeaks in very advan- 
tageous Terms, of the Reconciliation to the Council 
of Euj-bius, Biſhop of Cæſarea, who as we have ob- 
ſ-rved already, having made Difficulty at firſt, to 
rec-ive the Formule of Faith, conſented at laſt to 
gn it with the reſt of the Fathers; and ſent it thus 
ſiened, [avs Socrates, to his Dioceſans, with an Ex- 
pin on of the T-rm ConſubRantial, for Fear the 
Diſiculty he had made to ſign it at firſt, ſhould make 
them queſtion the Eurit) of his Faith. This is the 
Manner he wrote to them on that Subject; as related 
by the ſame Socrates, J. 1. c. 8. 

* You muſt have learned already, dearly beloved, 
what has been decreed in the ſacred Council of 
Nice, concerning the Faith; ſince Fame anticipates 
always the molt exact and moſt particular Rela- 
tions, But for fear it ſhould have related Things 
otherwiſe than they have happened, I have judged 
it proper to fend you the Formule of Faith, ſuch 
as I have propoſed it, and with it the Additions 
made to it by the Fathers, before it was publiſhed. 
—— This is ours, ſuch as it has been read in Pre- 
ſence of the Emperor, and approved by the Coun- 
cil z ſuch as we have received it from the Biſhops 
our Predeceſſors; ſuch as we have learned it from 
our Infancy, when we received the Baptiſm ; ſuch 
as it is contained in the holy Scripture; ſuch at 
laſt, as we have taught it, as well in the Order of 
Prieſthood, as in the epiſcopal Dignity, and ſuch 
as we all profels, at preſent. 

* We believe in one God, Father Almighty, who 
has created all Things viſible and inviſible, and in 
one only Lord Jeſus Chriſt, Word of God, God of 
God, Light of Light, Life of Life, only Son, 
firſt formed of all the Creatures, begotten by God 
the Father, before the Times, by whom all Things 
have been made, who has took Fleſh for our Sal- 
vation, and has converſed among Men, who has 
ſuffered and riſen the third Day; who aſcended to 
his Father, and who is to come again full of Glory 
to judge the Living and the Dead, We believe 
allo in the Holy Ghoſt. We believe the Exiſtence 
and Subſiſtance of each of them, that the Father 
is truly Father, the Son truly Son, and the Holy 
Ghoſt truly Holy Ghoſt, as our Lord declared it, 
when he ſent his Apoſtles to preach the Goſpel, 
ſaying, Matth. c. 28. Go and teach all People, bap- 
tizing them in the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghoſd. We proteſt that we 
believe that Faith, that we have always believed 
it, and that we'll believe it to the latter End of 
our Days; condemning the Impiety of all He- 
reſies. We alſo proteit in the Preſence of the 
omnipotent God, and of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
that we have retained ſincerely all theſe Things 
ever ſince we have been capable to know ourſelves, 
and are ready to ſhew by unconteſtible Proof, and 
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to convince you that we have always been of thy 
Belief, and always preached it. When we propoſcd 
this Formule of our Faith, no Body found Faul 
with it, Our Emperor, God's beloved, approved 
it firſt, and exhorted the others to ſign it, in ad. 
ding only to it the Term ConsussTax TAI, 
himſelf explained that Term, ſaying that he gia 
not underſtand it of the Proprieties of the Ry. 
dy, and that he did not believe he ſubſiſted of the 
Father by Diviſion or by Section; becauſe an in. 
corporeal and intellectual Nature cannot have a cor. 
poreal Property, and that muſt be underſtood in 3 
ſpiritual and divine Manner. Thus it was explain. 
ed by that wiſe and religious Prince, The B hop; 
taking Occaſion of that Term of Cox sus ax. 
TIAL, drew up the following Formule.“ 


SYMBOLE, 


We believe ia one God, Father Almighty, who 
has created all Things viſible and inviſible; and 
in one only Lord Jeſus Chriſt, God, only Son, 
begotten by the Father, that is to ſay, of the Seh. 
ſtance of the Father, God of God, Light of Light, 
true God of true God, who has not been made, 
but begotten; who has but one ſame Subſtance 
with the Father, ConsuBsTANTIAL to the Fs. 
ther, and by whom all Things which are in Hen. 
ven and on Earth have been made; who is deſcend. 
ed from Heaven for us miſerable Men, and for 
our Salvation, who was incarnated, became a My 
and has ſuffered, who roſe the third Day, has a1. 
ſcended into Heaven; from whence he is to come 
to judge the Living and the Dead. We belier: 
allo in the Holy Ghoſt, As to thoſe who ſay that 
there has been a Time when he was not, ard thu 
he was not before he was begotten, that he ha 
been made of what was not before; that he is of 
another Nature and of another Subſtance than the 
Father, that he is created and ſubject to Change- 
ment; the holy Catholick and apoſtolick Church 
pronounce Anathema againſt them. 

When they had dictated this Formule of Faith, 
we thought it our Duty to examine what they had 
ſaid, that the Son was of the Subſtance of the Father, 
and ConsUuBSTANTIAL to the Father, Several 
Queſtions and Anſwers were made to diſcover the 
true Senſe of thoſe Terms. They confeſſed that 
the Senſe was, that the Son is of the Father, but 
not as one of his Parts, We believe it juſt to re- 
ceive that Senſe, becauſe it is a wholeſome Doctrine 
to ſay that the Son is of the Father, but not a8 2 
Part of his Subſtance. We receive that Idea, and 
we do not fo much as reje& the Term Coxsvs- 
STANTIAL, for the Good of the Peace, and for 
fear, in doing it, we ſhould deviate from the Truth, 
We have approved for the ſame Reaſon, begotitn, 
and not made; becauſe they ſay that the Term 
made, is a Term common to all the Creatures 
made by the Son, to whom he is not ſemblable, be- 
ing of a ſuperior Nature; that he has his Subſtance 
from the Father, according to the Scripture, by 3 
ſecret Generation which no Spirit can comprehend, 
nor no Diſcourſe expreſs. That Manner thereof 
the Son is ConsuBsTANTIAL to the Father, ha- 
ving been examined, it was agreed that it was dit- 
ferent from that of Bodies; becauſe it is not by Di- 
viſion of Subſtance, nor by a Changement of te 
Nature and the Virtue of the Father, That when 
it is ſaid that the Son is Con/ubtantial to the Father, 
nothing is thereby underſtood, but that the San 0 
God has no Likeneſs with the Creatures who have 
been made by him; but that he has a perfect Like- 
neſs with his Father, by whom he was begotten 
that he is of the Father, not of another Hypoſtaſis, 
nor of another Subſtance. That Doctrine having 
been explained thus, we believe we ought to 45. 
prove it, becauſe we have found that antient 
Biſhops and learned Writers have made Uie 0 


the Term ConcuBSTANTIAL, to explain the 
1 Divinity 
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© Divinity of the Father, and of the Son. This is 
what 1 had to ſay to you, relating to the Faith 
which has been propoſed in the Council of Nice, 
and to which we have all conſented, not without 
Conſideration and Deliberation z but after we have 
examined in the Preſence of the moſt religious Em- 
peror, the Senſe that I have inſerted here, and ap- 
proved it for the Reaſons above-mentioned, We 
have alſo conſented, without Difficulty, to the A- 
natbema which has been pronounced after the For- 
mule of Faith, becauſe it forbids to make Uſe of fo- 
reign Terms, and different from thoſe expreſſed in 
the Scripture, it being certain that from thoſe fo- 
reign Terms proceed all the Differences and Trou- 
bles in the Church. The Scripture dictated by the 
Holy Ghoſt, having then never made Uſe of theſe 
Terms of what is not, it has been a Time when he 
was not, and the like quoted in the ſame Place 
we have not thought it reaſonable to uſe them or 
to teach them. We have the more willingly ſub- 
mitted to the Decrees of the Council in this Parti- 
cular, in that we never uſed to employ thoſe Terms, 
We believe it our Duty, dearly beloved Brothers, 
to inform you of all theſe Things, that you may 
judge with how much Prudence and Deliberation 
we have ſuſpended or given our Conſent, and to 
let you know how much we have had Reaſon to 
reſiſt, almoſt to the End, while we were ſhocked 
at certain Terms which had been reduced into 
Writing; but at laſt, we have received without Con- 
teſtation, what, after a mature Examination, we 
© have found agreeable to the Faith we have always 
profeſſed.— This Letter, ſays Socrates, was ſent 
by Euſebius to Ceſarea of Paleſtine. 


The ſame Hiſtorian gives us alſo an Extra& of 
another Letter written by the Emperor Conftantine 
himſelf, to the Church of Alexandria, on the ſame 
Subject, which, to confound the Arians of theſe pre- 
ſent Times, II! inſert here as I have tranſlated it, as 
well as that of Euſebius of Cæſarea, Word for Word, 
from an Original in Socrates's Hiſtory, 


Conſtantine Auguſt, to the Catholic Church of 
Alexandria, 


: Eloved Brothers, Greeting, We are indebted 
, to the Divine Providence, for having de- 
* livered us from Error, and re-united us in the 
* ſame Faith, The Devil will have no longer any 
* Power againſt us, ſince all the Machines he had 
* raiſed for our Deſtruction are entirely ruinated, 
* The Truth has appeaſed our Differences and Tu- 
* mults, its Strength has conquered the Malignity of 
* pur Inveteracies, Diſputes and Jars. We all believe 
* and worſhip the ſame God; to obtain this ſalutary 


End I have aſſembled, by his Succours, a great 


* Number of Biſhops at Nice, with whom I, who 
* make but one among(t you, and conſider as an 
* Honour to ſerve the ſame God with you, have ex- 
* amined the Truth, We have ſeriouſly and impar- 
* tially examined all that could be the Subject of 
* Diſputes and Controverſies. I pray God to forgive 
to ſome, the Impudence and Enormity of the Blaſ- 

phemies they have vomited againſt the Honour of 
ur Saviour, againſt the Hope of our Salvation, 
„ 3gainſt the Authority of the Holy Scripture, and 

againſt the Truth of our Faith, more than 300 

iſhops all reputable for the Eminence of their 
Learning, and for their Moderation, having all 

agreed to the Truth of our Faith, which according 

to the holy Scripture, can be but one; none but 
Arius, deceived by the Craft of the Devil, has 
{pread the Error amongſt us, and afterwards among 
others. Let us receive the Doctrine we have re- 
. ceived from God Almighty. Let us return to our 
Brothers, from whoſe Society that wicked Mi- 
niſter of the Devil had ſeparated us. Let us 
: make Haſte to be re-united to our Body and to our 
Members. The Prudence, the Religion, and the 
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* Holineſs you profeſs, oblige you to have Recourſe 
* to the Grace of God, after you have diſcovered 
the Errors of him who is certainly the Enemy of 
Truth. The Doctrine the 300 Biſhops have agreed 
upon cannot be but the Doctrine of God; and 
we are obliged to believe that they have all been 
inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt, who has diſcovered 
to them his Will. Let none of you doubt, let 
none differ. Re-enter all quickly the Road of 
Truth, fo that when I ſhall come to you, I may 
return Thanks to God, that he hath re-united you 
all in the Truth of Faith, by the ſacred Tie of a 
; or 4 Charity, God preſerve you, dear Bro- 
thers.“ 
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This is what the Emperor wrote to the People of 
Alexandria, continues Socrates, to aſſure them that the 
Deciſions of the Council had not been made without 
Reflection, but after a very ſerious and impartial Ex- 
amen; that nothing had been diſſembled or omitted; 
and that every Thing had been propoſed which could 
have contributed towards diſcovering the Truth; ſo 
that there remained no Subject of Controverſy or 
Diſpute : And to fay all in a few Words, he called 
the Sentiments of the Biſhops aſſembled at Nice, the 
Sentiments and the Will of God, and that he did 
not queſtion but their Union was procured by the 
Holy Ghoſt. : 

Socrates recites another Letter of the Emperor; 
= Arius, and his Partiſans in the following 

erms. | 


Conſtantine Conqueror, moſt Great, Auguſt, to the 
Biſhops, and to the People. 


* ARIUS having followed the Example of the 
g Impious and of the Wicked, deſerves to be 
covered in Infamy with them. As Porphyrits an 
Enemy of the true Piety has compoſed Books a- 
gainſt the Chriſtian Religion, which have rendered 
his Name odious to all honeſt People, and thoſe 
Books have been ſuppreſſed ; we have judged pro- 
per that Arius, and his Partiſans ſhould be called, 
* henceforwards, Porphyrians, that they might be 
* ſtigmatized with the Name of him they have imi- 
* rated in his Impiety. That if ſome of Arius's 
Books ſhould be found, we condemin them to the 
* Flames, to hinder their being tranſmitted to Po- 
© ſterity ; and whoſoever ſhall be found to have hid- 
* den ſome of Arius's Books, inſtead of burning 
them, ſhall be puniſhed with Death. I pray God 
* preſerve you. 


Every Thing having been thus happily terminated at 

Nice, the Council which had begun the 19th of Zune, 
according to Euſeb. J. 3. de vit. Conſt. c. 14. was con- 
cluded the 25th of Auguſt, of the ſame Year 325, and 
after the Biſhops had been ſplendidly entertained for 
ſeveral Days ſucceſſively, after the Concluſion of the 
Council, by Confantine, who loaded them with Pre- 
ſents, they all prepared to return to their reſpeCtive 
Dioceſes z carrying along with them, all over the 
Earth, the Trophies of Feſus Cbriſt, and the Glory 
of Conſtantine, 

The Patriarch Alexander was no ſooner arrived at 
Alexandria, Conqueror of the Arians, but he ap- 
plied himſelf wholly to keep them in their Duty, 
and to make them'obſerve with the greateſt Exact- 
neſs the Decrees of the Council; placing the Schiſ- 
matick to the lower Rank, as the Council had order- 
ed it; and as Arianiſm had began by a Prieſt who 
governed then one of the Churches of Alexandria, 
he would not ſuffer ſince that a Prieſt ſhould preach 
there; and notwithſtanding his great Age, and the 
vaſt Number of Inhabitants, he reſerved to himſelf 
the Power of Preaching, which according to Sczo- 
men, l. 7. c. 19. was practiſed by his Succeſſors for a 
conſiderable Time afterwards. 

Moreover Alexander did not enjoy long the Fruits 
of his Victories, for he died full of Years, and of 


good 
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good and truely chriſtian Deeds, five Months after 
his Return, and was ſucceeded in the Patriarchate by 
one Thecnas, elected by the ſchiſmatick Faction. 
But he lived but three Months after his Election, 
which had always been conſidered as void, by the 
People of Alexandria; and as ſoon as Athanoſius, whom 
his Patriarch had ſent to Court, about the Affaits of 
his Church, was returned, the Synod of all the Or- 
thodox Biſhops of Egypt, Lybia, Thebaides, and of 
Pentapolis, choſe him, to the incredible Joy of 
all the People, who came from all Parts to aſk, as 
they did, that A:banaſius ſhould be placed on the 
Throne of Sc. Mark. 

The Heterodoxes irritated at that Election, and 

perceiving that Athanaſius acted with a ſtill greater 
Zeal than his Predeceſſor had done, rebelled openly 
againſt nim, and cauſed more Trouble in Eęypt, than had 
done the Authors of their Schiſm. Euſebius of Nicome- 
dia in particular, who had concerted Athana/ius's Ruin, 
ſtrengthened by the Party of the Meletians, whom he 
had found the Secret, by his Intrigues, to engage into 
the common Cauſe, againſt the Patriarch ot Alexan- 
dria, began to execute what he had projected againſt 
him. Perſuaded that the ſureſt Expedient to ſuc- 
ceed in his Enterpriſe, was to prejudice the Emperor 
againſt A:hanaſius, which could not be done otherwiſe, 
than perſuading him that Athanaſius diſturbed, by his 
Violences and Oppreſſions, the Peace and Tranquil- 
lity Conftantine had procured to the Church in the 
Council of Nice; made uſe for that Purpoſe, of 
ſome Schiſmatick Biſhops he had ſent for from Egypt. 
who being introduced to Conſtantine by Euſebius's 
Friends at his Court, threw themſelves at his Feet, 
* imploring his Protection, ſays Sozomen, I. 2. c. 21. 
againſt a young Man, who was upheld by Alexander, 
his Protector, who had even deſigned him for his 
Succeſſor, againſt the Laws and the Liberties of the 
Church, had ſeated himſelf, by Surpriſe, and the 
Faction cf fome B:ſhops, who had elected him 
clande ſtinc ly, upon the epiſcopal Throne of Alex- 
andria. That they had ſuffered his Intruſion rather 
than diſturb the Peace, if the Intruder, abuſing of 
an Authority he had ſtolen, had not exerciſed 
throughout all Egypt; a Tyranny very little different 
from the Fury ot the Perſecutions of Licinius and 
Maximinus ; that under the ſpecious Pretext of having 
the Laws of the Council obſerved, he made the 
Chriſtians ſuffer Torments, which the Pagans them- 
ſelves had ſpared them; that therefore they deſired 
his Majeſty, whom they conſidered as their Maſter 
by his Power, and as their Father by his Goodneſs, 
to employ the one to deliver them of ſo much Mi- 
ſery, and to make Uſe of the other to maintain 
them in their Righr, and in their Order, and to 
make them enjoy the Peace he had lately given to 
the Church.“ 
The Emperor anſwered, ſays Euſebius, I. 5. c. 22. 
That © he wiſhed for nothing more than for the Peace 
* of the Church, as it had been eſtabliſhed in 
* the Council of Nice; that he was glad to ſee them 
* ready to ſubmit to it. That he would write into 
* Exypt, to be informed of the Truth of thoſe Things 
* alledged by them, and take Care that the Peace ſhould 
be religiouſly oblerved, according to the Deciſions 
* of the Council. 

Mean while Euſebius, who was willing to re-eſta- 
bliſh Arius on Arhangfizrs*s Ruin, diſpatched a Man, 
whom he inſtructed how to behave, with Letters to the 
Patriarch, in which he defired him, in a civil Manner, 
to re-eſtabliſh Arius in Alexandria, himſelf having 
been Witnels of his Submiſſion, and the Obedience he 
had rendered to the Council; that it was enough to 
fulfil the D.cree, he had been a Year without return- 
ing thither, and that the only Means to make a good 
Re union, was to take off that Diſtinction which 
henceſor ward would be too odious and might cauſe new 
Troubles. 

The Envoy, who found Aubanaſius not at all diſ- 
poſed to give a favourable Anſwer to Euſebius's Let- 
ter, following the Inſtructions of his Maſter, (who all 
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the while had foreſeen the Refuſal,) threatened the 
Patriarch, and told him in private, that he was loſt, 
if he refuſed to oblige Perſons, who, being ſecretly 
ſupported by all who were the moſt in Favour at 
Court, had in their Hands an infallible Means to ac. 
celerate his Ruin. The Patriarch anſwered with great 
Calmneſs, that he would ſatisfy his Conſcience, and 
anſwer the Perſon who had ſent him. 

In Effect, we fee in Athanafſius's Apologetick, that 
he wrote to Euſebius, that as the Hereticks and Peni. 
tent Schiſmaticks ought to be reconciled, the Chief 
of the Party, and the Authors of Hereſy, condemned 
publickly by the Church, were not to be truſted, 
That for his Part he was fully determined never to 
receive them in Alexandria. And as he heard the 
Calumnies of his Accuſers near the Emperor, he 
wrote to him, that Fobn and all the others who went 
every Day to Court to complain of him, were Schil. 
maticks, who had been ſacrilegiouſly ordained againſt 
the Decrees of the ſacred Council; that they wee 
Joined in Intereſts with the Arians, and had even em. 
braced their Errors; and that the one and the other 
renewed the antient Diſorders throughout all Egypr, 
committing a thouſand Outrages againſt che Oriko. 
dox, whom they endeavoured to ruia at Court by 
their Calumnies. 

The Emperor, whoſe Intentions were juſt, hearing 
Things ſo contrary on both Sides, did not Know wha: 
Reſolution to take, nor even what to believe of i, 
when the crafty Euſebius, who perceived his Embar. 
ras, told him that the ſureſt Means to compole 2 
thoſe Differences in Egypt, without being obliged to 
examine what had been objected on either Side, wa 
to receive thoſe who delired the Peace of the Church, 
and to be received into the ſame Communion, parti- 
cularly Arius, wiſhed for in Alexandria by all ho- 
neſt Men, and whom Athanafius, who did not love 
him, and was glad to find the Occaſion of being re- 
venged of a learned Man ſuſpected to him, would al. 
ways perſecute as an Enemy, contrary to the Peace 
and Tranquillity of the Church, ſince he could object 
nothing againlt Arius, who ever fince the Concluſion 
of the Council had ſhewed a!l Submiſſion and 
Obedience to it, 

Conſtantine, who loved paſſionately the Peace of 
the Church, which he conſidered as his Work, and 
was already irritated to fee it diſturbed by theſe nev 
Diſorders, to the Prejudice of his Authority, was ei- 
fily prejudiced againſt A;hang/ius, and thought that ſo 
unhappy a Change could not have happened in Alex- 
andria, without his having occaſioned it by his too 
great Severity. Therefore laying hold of the Expe- 
dient offered by Euſebius, he teat two Gentlemen of 
his Houſhold, Synclytizs and Gaudentius, to the Par 
triarch, to whom they delivered the Emperor's Let- 
ters, in which, after having reproached him with hi 
Severity, which was the Cauſe of ſo much Trouble, 
he ordered him to receive into the Church all thoſe 
who ſhould preſent themſelves, and particularly Arius, 
who had given ſo many ſufficient Proofs of the Purity 
of his Faith. That it he refuſed to do it, he would 
ſoon ſend Perſons, who would oblige him to quita 
Place he ſeemed to be unworthy of, and traniport 
him to another, where it would not be in his Power 
to offend any Body. 

Athanaſius, who diſcovered in the Emperor's Let- 
ters the Artifices of Euſebius, anſwered Conftaniint, 
with a Liberty truly ſacerdotal, and with an extreme 
Reſpect as to his Maſter z and made him ſo well un. 
derſtand, that Arius was nothing elſe but a perfidious 
Man, who made a Jeſt of the Caurch by perſevering 
in his Hereſy, under the Favour of a falſe Signatute, 
and that to introduce him into Alexandria was intro- 
ducing Arianiſm, that at laſt he diſſuaded him, ot 
at leaſt hindered him from purſuing an Affair, which 
would have been attended with fatal Conlequences. 

Euſebius, diſappointed in this, raiſed ſeveral other 
Batteries againſt St. Athanaſius, even ſo far as to ac, 
cuſe him of the greateſt of all Crimes, which was chat 
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numenel, to undertake ſomething againſt the Em- 
N Athanaſius, whom that Prince had ſent tor, 
on the firſt Accuſations, being arrived at Nicemedia, 
ſhewed ſo plainly the Falſhood of ſo horrible an Ac- 
cuſation, that the Prince, perſuaded of his Innocence, 

by his Anſwers, and of his Capacity by the Confe- 

rences he had with him, ſent him back to his Church 
with Praiſes, proteſting that if he had called him it 
was only to hear him, not to judge him, ſince that 
Judgment belonged to the Church 

This Storm having been thus happily diſſipated, 
and the Calumniators Euſebius of Nicomedia, Theognis 
of Nice, Arius, and his Diſciple Euzotus ſent into 
Exile, Athanafius could not have ſuſpected that any 
Thing elſe could have raiſed the Courage of his Ene- 
mies, ſo as to purſue him again near Conſtantine, who 
himſelf had ſo gloriouſly witneſſed his Innocence z but 
as he had to encounter with Hereticks, who are ne- 
ver diſconcerted by the Diſcovery of their Falſhoods, 
but on the contrary, ſupport them with new ones, 
which puzzle the Minds, and make one doubt if he 
has not been himſelf deceived when he thought to 
have diſcovered the firſt ; Euſebius made uſe of the 
Favour of his Protectreſs, Conſtantia, to have himſelf 
recalled from his Baniſhment, which was no ſooner 
done, but he renewed his Attacks againſt Aibangſtus, 
and as he had accuſed him already of all the Crimes 
his Malice, Spite, and Revenge could ſuggeſt againſt 
him, Murder excepted z thinking that nothing elſe was 
capable to ruin him without Reſource, he employed, 
in that Deſign, one Arſenius, Biſhop of the Hypſelites, 
who had hid himſelf for ſome great Crime he had 
committed, and whom they pretended had been kil- 
led by Athanaſius, his declared Enemy, who had alſo 
cut off one of Arſenius's Hands, to make uſe of it in his 
Malefhces, 

This Accuſation having been brought to Conſtantine 
by Euſebius's Emiſſaries, that Prince ordered that 
that Affair, which he paws [rn was of the greateſt Con- 
ſequence, ſhould be carefully inquired into, and in- 
trulted his Nephew Dalmatius with it, who was then 
at Anticch, ordering him to do Juſtice without Re- 
miſſion, if any Body was found guilty of ſo great a 
Crime; but as a Biſhop was to be judged, he joined 
two Biſhops in the Commiſſion, viz. Euſebius and 
Tbeognis; who had took Care to affect a great deal of 
Moderation in that Affair, as if they had not been 
Parties concerned. 

Dalmatius, to execute the Orders of the Emperor, 
cited Athanaſius before him to anſwer for the Crime 
laid to his Charge. He little minded at firſt this Ac- 
cuſation, truſting to his Innocence; but when he 
ſaw that he was preſſed hard, and that Conſtantine 
had taken that Affair at Heart; he had Arſenius ſo 
well inquired after, ſays Socrates and Sozomen, that 
he was found hidden in a little Monaſtery of Theba- 
ide, where the Superior, who was of Euſebius's 
Faction, and had already made Arſenius eſcape, 
was ſeized together with a Monk, who had con- 
ducted Arſenius through the Nile. Theſe having 
been examined by the Governor of Alexandria, con- 
leſſed all the Treachery. It even happened that thoſe 
ſent in Purſuit of Arſenius were ſo happy as to meet 
with him at Tyre, where having been convicted, and 
confeſſed, at laſt, before the Biſhop Paul, that he 
was the true Arſenius, he was ſecured. After which 
the Patriarch ſent his Deacon Macarius to Conſtantine, 
to inform him of all that had paſſed, and carry to 
him thoſe convincing Proofs of the Calumny of his 
Adverſaries, The Emperor was ſo ſenſibly affected 
with it, that having immediately revoked Dalmatius's 

ommiſſion, he- wrote to Athanaſius in the moſt 
obliging Terms, ordering him to have his Letters 
read publickly to the People of Alexandria, to unde- 
celwe them, proteſting that, if even thoſe Calumniators 
Vere guilty of the ſame Malice, he would have them 
puniſhed with all the Severity of the Law. 

But Conſtantine, who was eaſily ſurpriſed by a falſe 
r of Piety and Religion, and had not in 

ole Affairs all the Reſolution he ſhewed in others, 
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having the Complalſance to liſten to the falſe Infinus 
ations of ſome hypocrite Biſhops Euſebius had placed 
near him, he was ſoon perſuaded by them, that there 
might have been ſome Artifice in Athanaſius's Pro- 
ccedings, and that for the Good of the Church, a 
Point of that Conſequence ſhould be cleared by in- 
fallible Means, That Advice given by Biſhops; 
for whoſe Character, and ſeeming Virtue, Conſtantine 
had a ſingular Veneration, made a ſtrong Impreſſion 
on his Mind; therefore he ordered that that Affair 
ſhould be revived and diſcuſſed in an Aſſembly of Bi- 
ſhops, who ſhould be anſwerable for it to God z and 
fixed at that Time Ce/area of Paleſtine for the Place 
of that Aſſembly z but reflecting afterwards, ſays Eu- 
ſebius, J. 4. De Vit. Conſtant. that Ceſarea might be 
ſuſpect to Athanaſius, becauſe of Euſebius, who was 
Biſhop thereof, he appointed Tyre the Metropolis of 
Phenicia. 

The Intentions of the Emperor on that Occaſion 
were juſt, though they had very fatal Conſequences, 
through the Perfidy of thoſe Hypocrites, who deceived 
him, and who inſtead of a Synod, made of it a Con- 
ciliabule, againſt all the Formalities of the Church, 
For, firſt, none were called to that Aſſembly but 
thoſe whom Euſebius had named to Conſtantine, and 
who were all Arions, or Meletians, and all in Euſe- 
bius's Intereſt. — Theſe were the two Enſebius's, The- 
ognis of Nice, Maris of Calcedonia, Theodorus of Lao- 
dicea, Patrophylus of Scythopolis, Urſafius and Valens, 
Biſhops, one of Singidonum, and the other of Mur/ia 
in Pannonia, and others, to the Number of Sixty.— 
They had alſo obtained of Conſtantine, the Count 
Deal, to kecp Order, as it were, and to prevent 
the Trouble and Confuſion thoſe Sorts of Aſſem- 
blies uſed to be accompanied with; but in Fact to 
render himſelf Maſter of every Thing, and to make 
Uſe of his Authority, or rather of his Violence, to do 
whatever he pleaſed. In Fact the Count entered 
the Council, as he would have done a Field of Battle, 
accompanied with Officers and Soldiets, who render- 
ed themſelves Maſters of all the Doors, and ranged 
themſelves round the Seats, as ready to execute at the 
firſt Notice, the Orders which ſhould be given them, 
Denis commanded, impoſed Silence, threatened, diſ- 
poſed of every Thing, and was in Fact the Preſiden: 
of the Aſſembly, according to Euſebiuss Deſire ; ſo 
that there was never an Aſſembly more contrary and 
more oppoſite to the ſacred Council of Nice, where 
the Emperor himſelf would enter without being fol- 
lowed by his Guards, and where, far from preſiding, 
he choſe a Seat lower than thoſe of the Biſhops, 

Athanaſius, who had been cited to appear at that 
Council, refuſed at firſt to do it, and to acknowledge 
as lawful an Aſſembly, compoſed of his moſt invete- 
rate Enemies, who had plotted his Ruin; but the 
Emperor already irritated againſt him, for his having 
refuſed allo to go to Cefarea, and was pre- occupied 
of that falſe Opinion, that it was impoſlible to procure 
the Peace of the Church, but through thoſe Means; 
had him told, that if he would not obey willingly, 
he would force him to it; fo that not to irritate more 
that great Prince, who perhaps would have thought 
him guilty, if he had perſiſted longer in his Refuſal, 
and to hinder his Enemies from accuſing him of Re- 
bellion and Contumacy, as they had done, when he 
refuſed to go to Ce/area, he came to Tyre, accompas 
nied with forty-ſeven of the moſt celebrated and moſt 
holy Biſhops of all Egypt, who came to defend theit 
Patriarch. Among them were thoſe two glorious 
Confeſſors of Jeſus Chriſt, Paphnutius and Potamon, 
whoſe glorious Wounds they had received in the De- 
fence of the Faith of Feſus Chriſt, reproached the Eu- 
ſebians with their Cowardice, and their Apoſtacy in 
ſacrificing to Idols to avoid the Torments of the Per- 
ſecution, 

When the Patriarch entered the Council, no Body 
took Notice of him, and inſtead of the firſt Place, 
he was to take as Biſhop of the firſt See of the oriental 
Church, he was not ſo much as ſuffered to ſet down, 
but was commanded to ſtand up in the Preſence of bis 

Cce Accuſers; 
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Accuſers, to hear and anſwer to the Crimes exhibited 
againſt him, Epipbanius Hereſ. 68, ſays, that the 
holy Biſhop of Heraclea, Potamon, could not bear ſo 
great an Indignity, nor refrain his Tears no more 
than his Zeal, which made him come forth, (and 
with that generous Liberty, which his Age, his Vir- 
tue, and the Advantage he had to carry the Marks of 
his Confeſſion, gave him,) ſaid to Euſebius of Ceſarea, 
whom he perceived among the Judges, * What then, 
* Euſebius, I ſee thee ſitting to judge Athangſrus, and 
© that great Man, who is Innocency itſelf is here 
ſtanding before thee, expecting thy Judgment? 
Couldſt thou perſuade thyſelf there could be in the 
whole World a Soul ſo baſe, to ſuffer ſuch Indig- 
nity, without reſenting it? Tell me, I deſire thee, 
if thou haſt Preſumption enough to anſwer, tell me, 
if thou waſt not in the ſame Priſon with me under 
the Perſecution of Maximinus, when, through the 
Grace of Jeſus Chriſt, having always refuſed to ſa- 
crifice to the Idols, I had my Right Eye pulled out, 
and my left Leg cut off? I cannot walk one Step 
without remembring it, and though I have but one 
Eye, I ſee nevertheleſs well enough to obſerve that 
thou haſt two, and that thou art not disfigured by 
any Wounds; is it for having confeſſed Jeſus Chrift 
that the Tyrant has treated us with ſo much Barba- 
rity, and ſpared thee? Tell us by what Artifice thou 
was ſet at Liberty, while we, loaded with Chains, 
were conducted to the Supplice, and afterwards 
condemned to the Mines? is it becauſe being more 
complaiſant than we, thou kneweſt better how to 
pleaſe Maximinus, by burning Incenſe before him, 
as well as before his Idols?“ Euſebius was ſo irri- 
tated at thoſe Reproaches, that, riſing all on a ſudden 
from his Seat, he quitted the Aſſembly, followed by 
all his Partiſans, 

The next Day thoſe unjuſt Judges having re-enter- 
ed the Council, Athanaſius proteſted he could not 
acknowledge his Enemies for his Judges; that he was 
accuſed by the Euſebians, who had long ſince declared 
againſt him for no other Reaſon, but becauſe he had 
always oppoſed the Doctrine of Arius, condemned as 
a Hereſy by the Council of Nice.——That Proteſta- 
tion cauſed a great Confuſion in the pretended Coun- 
cil, and was look'd upon by Athanaſtus's Enemies, 
as a manifeſt Rebellion againſt the Emperor, who 
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himſelf had choſe his Judges as Perſons of a known 


Integrity, and altogether irreproachable; and the 
Meletians adding that Crime to ſo many others they 
had forged, would have had him condemned by the 
Judges, who wanted nothing but a Pretext as ſpe- 
cious, and as plauſible as this to pronounce Sentence 
againſt him with ſome Appearance of Juſtice ; there- 
fore to take off that Advantage, he followed the Ad- 
vice of the Biſhops who accompanied him, and re- 
ſolved himſelf to anſwer, even before that pretended 
Council, believing as they did, that the Proofs of 
his Innocency, and the Calumnies of his Adverſaries 
were ſo manifeſt, that a Judge, let him be ever ſo 
unjuſt, who could be plainly convinced of it, as 
they were to be, would not condemn him, 

The firſt Crime he was accuſed of was alſo the firſt 
Thing which declared him innocent, and convinced 
his Adverſaries of the moſt horrible Malice. They 
had introduced into the Council, ſays Theodoret, J. 1. 
c. 30. a common Strampet, who complained in a 
lamentable Manner, ſhe had received Athanaſius in 
her Houſe on his Paſſage, with all the Reſpect due 
to his Dignity, who had violated all the Laws divine 
and human, by debauching her in her own Houſe. 
That when he ſaw he could not conquer her Conſtan- 
cy by his infamous Sollicitations, he had uſed Vio- 
lence, had entered her Chamber in the Night Time, 
and raviſhed, by main Force, her Virginity, which 
ſhe had conſecrated to God; to which Accuſation the 
Patriarch was ordered to anſwer; but as he had re- 
ceived Information under- hand, that ſuch an infamous 
Woman was to be produced againſt him, and knew 
beſides, that that Woman had never ſeen him, he 
left one of his Deacons to anſwer, whom the Profti- 
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tute took for him, proteſting that he was the Perſon 
who had raviſhed her, and demanded Juſtice for ſo 
enormous a Crime. Then Athanaſius aſked the Judges, 
that fince the Impoſture had been diſcovered, the 
Woman ſhould be ſeized, to know of her who were 
the Authors of the Calamny ; but theſe crying in 
Confuſion, that there were a great many more Charges 
againſt him, favoured her Eſcape ; and mean while 
ordered Athanaſius to anſwer on the Homicide he wa 
accuſed to have committed on the Perſon of the B. 
ſhop Ar/enius, preſenting him at the ſame Time with 
the Hand of a dead Man. Athanofrus aſked his Ac. 
cuſers, ſays Socrates, l. 1. c. 29, it they knew 4, 
ſenius, and ſeveral anſwering that they knew him 
perfectly well, he had him produced in the Afﬀemhly 
with both his Hands hidden under his Cloak, a; 
ſooh as he appeared, the Patriarch aſked them once 
again, if that Man was that Arſenins whoſe Hand 
was cut off, for methinks, ſays he, that Man has tuo 
Hands. All, except thoſe whoſe knew from whence 
the Hand came, were very much ſurpriſed, for the 
others thought Au banaſius would make his Defence in 
another Manner. The Conviction of this ſecond Im. 
poſture, ſo ſhameful and ſo criminal, proved a Subject 
of Deſpair for thoſe who had invented it. Acab, ot 
Jobn, one of the Accuſers, eſcaped in the Crowd, 

The Euſebians, thus diſappointed in their Accuſz. 
tions againſt Atbanaſius, began to examine that formed 
againſt Macarius his Deacon, who by his Orders had 
inſulted, as was pretended, a Prieft, whom he had 
falſely accuſed of not being ſuch. The poor Deacon 
was produced in the Council loaded with Chains, — 
Hibanaſius, who had Macarius's Innocence more a 
Heart than his own, undertook alſo his Defence 
with greater Zeal. He accuſed firſt Euſebius and his 
Partiſans, alledging that none was to be judged by 
his Enemies; he pretended afterwards, that it was to 
be proved that Iſchirus, who was the ſuppoſed Perſon 
oppreſſed and maltreated by Macarius, had been ho- 
noured with the ſacerdotal Dignity. Moreover the 
Judges went through the Examen of that Affair, 
without the leaſt Regard to Arhanaſias's Exceptions; 
but becauſe the Accuſers wanted Proofs, the Deci- 
ſion of that Affair was poſtponed till a farther Infor. 
mation of the Truth, which was to be made in the 
Mareztis, the Place where the Crime was pretended 
to have been perpetrated. Seeing that Theogniz, 
Maris, Theodorius, Macedonius, Valens, and Urſacius, 
the ſame he had accuſed, were thoſe appointed to take 
the Informations, he complained loudly that it wasa 
Deceit and an Illuſion, and that it was not juſt that 
while Macarius was in Chains, the Accuſer ſhould go 
to inform with the Judges; but now having in vain 
proteſted againſt ſuch Injuftice in the Preſence of the 
Biſhops, and of Denis, Governor of the Province, 
without any Body minding his Proteſtation, he with- 
drew ſecretly.— Thoſe who had been ſent into the 
Mareotis, made the Informations conform to the 
Intentions of the Accuſers, and brought them to Tr: 

Mean while Athanaſius went to the Emperor for 
Refuge, and was condemned by. the Council for 
having withdrawn, The Depoſition having been 
brought from the Mareotis, they depoſed him, 8 
convicted of the Crimes of Rebellion, Sedition, 
Violence againſt the Biſhops, Homicide, Sacrilege 
and Witchcraft. They afterwards received 4r/e- 
nius into their Communion, whom they had pretend- 
ed to have been killed, 

The Biſhops aſſembled at Tyre went to Jeruſalem, 
where they were called by the Emperor, for the Ce. 
lebration of the Dedication of the new Church he had 
built there, upon the Sepulchre of our Bleſſed Sa. 
viour, and after the Feaſt, received Arias into their 
Communion, according ſay they, to the Emperor3 
Intentions, who had informed them that he was ve} 
well convinced of the Sincerity of his Faith, and 0 
that of ZEuzoius his Companion,—They wrote to the 
Chriſtians of Alexandria, that Envy having been ur 
niſhed (meaning Athanaſius) the Church enjoy 


ill; d that Arius, having 
then a profound Tranquillity, and that Ar Brant: 
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edged the Truth, they had received him 
an Wer Communion z they alſo took Care to in- 
form the Emperor of the ſame Facts. While they 
were writing this Letter, they received one from 
Conſtantine, by which he called them all to Conftan- 
tinople, in order to examine a-new, the Affair of A. 
thana/ius, who had implored his Prote&tion,—This 


is Conftantine's Letter, as extracted from Socrates, 


J. 1. c. 34. 


Conſtantine the Conqueror, moſt Great, Auguſt, 
to the Biſhops aſſembled at Tyre. 


Do not know what you have judged in your 
« Council, in a turbulent and diforderly Man- 
ner; but thoſe Troubles and thoſe Tempeſts you 
« have excited through the Deſire of Diſpute and 
« Controverſy, without any Regard to the Will of 
God, is very prejudicial to the Truth. But the 
« divine Providence will appeaſe one Day thoſe 
« Diſputes, and ſhew with what Sincerity we 
« thirſted after the Truth, and with how much Care 
« we have always avoided being partial in our Judg- 
ments. Come to me, to give me an Account of 
«* what has been tranſacted amongſt you; you'll learn 
by what follow the Motives of this Order, —As 
I was entering this City on Horſe-back, the Biſhop 
* Athanaſius with ſome Eccleſiaſticks appeared among 
© the People; I had not known him, if ſome of 
* my Retinue had not told me who he was, and re- 
* preſented to me the Injuſtice he had ſuffered. 1 
* could not then ſpeak to him, and he aſking for 
an Audience, I refuſed it, and was very near or- 
dering him to withdraw. He ſtill inſiſted upon it, 
and declared he aſked for nothing more than that 
vyou ſhould be ordered to come to Conſtantinople, 
that he might convince me of the Violences he has 
* ſuffered. His Requeſt appearing to me reaſonable, 
and conformable to my Manſuetude, I am reſolved 
* you all, who have aſſiſted at the Council of Tyre, 
© ſhall come here to ſhew in my Preſence the Equity of 
the Judgment you have pronounced. Come then 
© with all Speed, and be perſuaded that PI! uſe all 
my Endeavours to preſerve the Laws of God, and 
to hinder them from being violated, and will pu- 
© niſh its Enemies, who under Pretext of Piety, pro- 
* nounce Blaſphemies.” 


This Letter threw the Biſhops of the Council into 
ſome Confuſion, ſo that ſeveral of them inſtead of 
obeying the Emperor's Orders, return*d to their re- 
ſpeftive Churches: But Euſebius, Theognis, Maris, 
Patrophilus, Urſacius, and Valens, came to Conſtan- 
tinople, where without mentioning the Crimes laid to 
Macarius's Charge, they forged another Calum- 
ny againſt A/banafius, and made the Emperor be- 
lieve, that he had threaten'd to ſtop the Corn ex- 
ported every Year from Alexandria to Conſtantinople, 
The Accuſation was ſupported with the Evidence of 
four Biſhops of thoſe who had accompanied Aubana- 
us to the Council of Tyre, but whom the Euſebians 
had found the Secret to debauch from him; the Em- 
peror deceived by the falſe Appearance of the Virtue 
and Impartiality of thoſe perfidious Friends, ſent A. 
thanaſius into Exile at Treves, a City of the Gauls— 
Some Authors are of Opinion, that he baniſh'd him 
for no other Reaſon, than to procure the Re-union of 
the Church, and becauſe he refuſed to receive Arius 
into his Communion. 

„The Emperor, wbo wanted to know by himſelf, 
Ariuss Sentiments, (who had rendered himſelf till 
more ſuſpe& to Conſtantine, ever ſince his Return 
to Alexandria, where he was endeavouring to propa- 
gate his Errors to the Scandal of the Orthodox, who 
had refuſed him the Entrance of their Churches) ſent 
for him, and aſked him if he conſented to all that 
n decreed in the Council of Nice. Arius an- 

lwered without Heſitation, he did, and ſigned it that 
at Inſtant. The Emperor ſurprized at it, aſked 
im to confirm his Signature by Oath, which he did 
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alſo, But Nicephore, J. 8. c. 51. aſſures, that for an 
Evaſion in this Caſe, &4rius had hid in his Boſom a 
Formule he had ſigned, which contained his impious 
Doctrine, and that on that he ſwore he believed ſin- 
cerely and without Exception, what he had ſigned 
after which he was ſent to Alexander, Biſhop of Con- 
Santinople, to be received into the Communion of 
the Church. That Order was given on Saturday; 
therefore Arius expected to aſſiſt the next Day at the 
Aſſembly of the Faithful. 

Accordingly the next Day, very ſoon in the Morn- 
ing (according to Ryfinus, I. 1. c. 2. Sozom. l. 2. c. 23. 
Sacr. J. I. c. 28. Niceph. I. 8. c. 51.) Euſebius accom- 
panied with a vaſt Number of his Partiſans, went to 
take Arius in his Chamber, which was in one of the 
Apartments of the Palace, to conduct him, as in Tri- 
umph thro? the City to the Great Church to have him 
received to the eccleſiaſtical Communion, in Pre- 
lence of the People aſſembled to ſee the Ceremony. 
But he little thought that the Divine Juſtice was ready 
at Hand to ſtop the Courſe of his Crimes; for as he 
approached the Place of Conſtantine, where that 
Prince had erected a magnificent Column of Por- 
phiry, he was ſuddenly ſeized with a panick Fear, 
cauſed by the Image of his Perjury, and which was 
ſo violent, that finding himſelf forced to eaſe Nature, 
he went in Haſte to a neighbouring publick Place, 
where he expired, voiding his Inteſtines with his Ex- 
crements, Euyſebius who had been obliged to ſtop, 
having waited ſome Time, afraid that Alexander 
ſhould ſeize the Church, ſent ſome of his Attendants 
to haſten Ariusz but to his Confuſion, learned the 
deplorable Condition he had been found in. The 
News of ſo fatal an Accident ſoon ſpread all over the 
World, and Conſtantine ſeemed very much pleaſed 
at it, and returned Thanks co God for having ſo 
clearly evidenced and confirmed the Council of Nice, 
in which he perſiſted to his Death, which happened 
ſoon after. 

Socrates, J. 1. c. 26. Sozomen, I. 1. c. 32, Rufi- 
nus, J. 15. c. 11. Euſebius, I. 4. c. 53. aſſure us, that 
Conſtantine was in the thirty-ſecond Year of his Em- 
pire, and in the ſixty- fifth of his Age, when he 
tound himſelf attacked with a violent Malady, which 
increaſed every Day; and that after he had uſed in 
vain the Hot- Bath of Conſtantinople, and thoſe of 
Helenopolis in Bithynia, he had himſelf carried to 
Acherona, a Palace he had near NVicomedia; there as 
he perceived by his Diſtempet's increaſing, that 
Death was near, he met it with the ſame Magnani- 
mity, he had ſeen the muſt formidable Powers of 
the Earth at his Feet; he made his Will, and di- 
vided the Empire between his Children, granting 
ſeveral very conſiderable Privileges to Rome and Con- 
ſtantinople. He intruſted with that Will, a Prieſt, 
who had been recommended to him by his Siſter 
Conſtantia, and whom he had diſtinguiſhed ever ſince 
by ſome ſingular Mark of his Favour; commanding 
him to deliver it to none but to his Son Conſtantius, 
to whom he had left the Empire of the Eaſt, and di- 
ed a few Days after in the Abſence of all his Sons. 

After Conſtantines Death, Conftantius his Son, to 
whom he had left the Empire of the Ea9, having 
been infected with Arianiſm, by Euſebius of Nicomed:a, 
and the Prieſt whom Conſtantine had made the Depo- 
ſitary of his Will, ſuffered the Orthodox to be perſe- 
cuted; and though Athanaſius had been ſent back to 
Alexandria by Conſtantine, who by the Emperor's 
Will had been made Maſter of Parc of the Weſtern 
Empire, he liſtened to the Tales and Calumnies forged 
againſt him by his antient and moſt inveterate Ene- 
mies the Arians. On thoſe falſe Accuſations Conſtan- 
tius had been inclinable enough to have baniſhed 
Athanaſius of his own Authority; but as he was 
afraid of his two Brothers Conſtantine and Conftans, 
whom he knew favoured the Patriarch; :6 do it with 
ſome Appearance of Juſtice, he had Recourſe to the 
intriguing Euſebius, who perſuaded the Biſhops his 
Partiſans to ſend a Deputation to Rome, to carry to 
the Pope, and to the two Emperor's of the Mt, the 
3 new 
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new Accuſations which had been intended by them 
aczainit Athanaſius, —— The Patriarch, who was foon 
intormed of this Determination of the Arians, aſſem- 
bled a Synod at Alexandria, of all the Biſhops de- 
p=oding of his Patriarchate z who having conſulted 
together on that Affair, wrote an excellent ſynodal 
Letter to the Pope, and to all the Catholick Biſhops 
throughout the whole World, containing a Juſtifica- 
tion of Athanofius's Conduct, and an exact Refutation 
of all the old and new Impoſtures, wherewith the 
Arians had attempted to blacken and diſtreſs his In- 
nocence. Saint Aihanofius himſelf aſſures us, in his 
Letter ad Solilarios, that the Affair was ſoon con- 
cluded before Conſtantine and Conſtans, who having 
diſcovered by the Anſwers of the Prieſts of A/exan- 
dria, ſent by Euſebius and his Party, the Weakneſs 
and Impudence of the Accuſers, had them ſhametully 
baniſhed from their Preſence. 

The Euſebians met with more Credit at Rome; for 
Pope Julius, who had ſucceeded Marcus in that See, 
willing to obſerve ſome Formalit:es in the Deciſion 
of that grand Affair, had a Council aſſembled at 
Rome; where Athanoſius, and his Adverlaries, were 
cited; Athanofius obeyed the Citation, and was re- 
ceived by the Pope, with great Marks of Diſtinction 
and Reſpect. Baronius ad An. 340. n. 11. lays, 
That it was then he compoſed his admirable Symbol 
which he preſented to the Pope, as a Confeſſion of 
Faith. That excellent Piece was depoſiced in the 
Archives of the Roman Church, together with the 
Acts of the Council; and as it was found a long while 
after, and when it was thought quite loſt, it was 
judged proper, in Honour to the Memory of ſo great a 
Man, to render it publick, by inſerting it in the Li- 
turgy, as the moſt perſect Expreſſion of the Catholick 
Faith, againſt che Impiety and Blaſphemies of Ari- 
aniſm. 

The Euſebians, who had no Deſign to come to 
Rome, after they had amuſed the Pope, for a whole 
Year, under {ome frivolous Pretences and Excu- 
ſes, aſſembled to the Number of ninety in a Coun- 
cil, by Conftantius's Order, which Euſebius, hereto- 
fore of Nicomedia, then of Conſtantincple, had pro- 
cured, —The Caſe of Athanaſius, though it had 
been referr'd to the Pope's Deciſion, was the firſt 
Thing agitated in that Council; the chief Point of 
the Accuſation againſt him, was the ſame which 
had been carried to the Pope, and to the two Empe- 
rors of the Weſt, to which were added, ſays Sozomen, 
J. 3. c. 5. the ſuppoſed Crimes for which he had 
been depoſed at Tyre; and was again depoſed anew. 
hey proceeded afterward to form a Confeſſion 
of Faith, which might be received by the whole 
Chriſtian World; wherein, after they had proteſted, 
that far from being Arians, they had themſelves the 
moſt contributed towards Arius's Converſion; They 
profeſſed, © one only God, Creator of all Things, 
* and his only Son, who has been, with his Father, 
© beſore all Ages, and by whom all Things have 
* been made, and who will be King and God for 
© evermore. *—— But when they began to conſider 
that this Formule, ſo different from that of Nice, 
would render them ſuſpected, they formed another 
a few Days after, which by the numerous Praiſes they 
gave to the Son of God, was enough to have ſurprized 
and deceived the whole Chriſtian World; for they 
added. to that Formule, beſides all the Titles of Ho- 
nour given by the Scripture to the Son of God, That 
they believed him God according to the Goſpel, 
which ſays, and the Word was God; that he was 
uncapable of Mutation, the Image of the Divinity, 
of the Eſſence, and Glory of his Father, without 
any Difference; and at laſt that they confeſſed the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, three diſtinct 
Perſons, and who are but one in Sentiment and 
Will. After ward they anathematized thoſe who 
ſhould ſay, © That there has been ſome Moment 
* when the Ford was not yet begotten by the Father, 
© or that he is like one of his Creatures. This is 
certainly Orthodox, when very well underſtood in the 
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Senſe of the Scripture; and therefore they repented 
ſoon that they had ſaid fo much, by confeſſing th 
he was the Image of the Subſtance and of the Diviair ö 
with the Father, without any Difference, anapazauy 
exxove Therefore they choſe a third Profeſſion * 
Faith, which was propoſed by Theophranius, Biſho 
of Hanea; in which, confeſſing that the Word was 0 
only Son of God, begotten of his Father before * 
Time, page God of a perfe&t God, they ſuppreſſed, 
as in the Firit, tne Ords e mores 

and Subſlance. e eee 

The Euſcbians deputed four of their own Party, tg 
carry this Confeſſion of Faith, together with Letten 
againſt Atbanaſius, to the Emperor Conſtantiun. 
While they were thus triumphing over Athanaſius 
the Biſhop of Rome, Julius, who knew nothing of 
their pretended Council at Antioch, had aſſembled 
one at Rome of more than fifty Biſhops, where, the 
Acts of Tyre having been carefully examined, and 
Athanaſius heard in his Defence, his Innocence wa 
declared in that Synod, by a canonical Judgment 
Julius received him into his Communion, and at his 
Table, and ſent him to his Church to oppoſe all thar 
his Enemies could undertake againſt his Authority 
during his Abſence. 

Euſebius having learned what had been done at 
Rome againſt him and his Party, diſmiſſed the Pope's 
Legates, and wrote very inſolent Letters to Julius; 
in which, without making the leaſt Mention of what 
had happened in his Council at Antioch, he com- 
plained that he undertook to examine an Affair which 
had been decided already in a Council: He added, 
on purpoſe to inſult him, that he ſhould have wrote 
to him 1n another Manner than he had done, content- 
ing himſelf with a ſingle Letter for all; that though 
he was Biſhop of a greater City, he was not however 
greater in Dignity z and that he ſhould not have re- 
ceived into his Communion, thoſe who had been con- 
demnec by other Biſhops. Afterwards he perſuaded 
Conſtantius, that his Authority was compromiſed in 
that Aff ir; that it was a Point of his Honour to main- 
tain an Election which had been made in his Preſence, 
(meaning chat of Gregory, whom they inſtalled Biſhop 
of Alexandria, in St. Athanafius's Place,) and that he 
ought not to ſuffer ſo bold an Enterpriſe of the B.. 
ſhop of Rome in his Empire; but on the contrary 
gave Orders that Gregory ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in 
the See of Alexandria; which Athanaſius himſelf in 
his Epiſtles ad Solitarios informs us, was executed, by 
the Emperor writing to Philagrius, Governor of 
Egypt, that he was ſending Gregory with Troops to 
take Poſſeſſion of the See of Alexandria, that he muſt 
have his Orders publiſhed, to eſtabliſh him, and all 
thoſe puniſhed who ſhould preſume to oppoſe it; and 
afterwards ſending Gregory accompanied with 5000 
Men of his beſt Troops, commanded by a Lieute- 
nant General, and with Arſacius one of the chief 
Eunuchs of his Palace, to ſec his Orders executed. 

That Troop of Banditti was no ſooner arrived at 
Alexandria, but they began by attacking with Fire 
and Sword all the Churches, where they perpetrated 
all Sorts of Cruelties, Impieties and Sacrileges; in 
thoſe holy Sanctuaries, all the Orthodox were inhu- 
manly beaten or murdered ; the Virgins were vio- 
lated, and the Altars profaned, either by the Jews, 
who came thither to renew the Rage and Blaſphe- 
mies of their Anceſtors, or by the Gentiles, who ſa- 
crificed Birds and Fruits to their Idols ; the Biſhops 
themſelves who were then at Alexandria were not 
ſpared, for ſome of them were cruelly beaten, and 
others impriſoned. And the glorious Confeſlor 
of Chriſt Potamon, the moſt ſtrenuous Aſſerter 
the Faith of Nice, received then by Gregory's Or- 
ders, ſo many Blows upon his Head, that he Was 
left for dead upon the Place, and died a few DJs 
after, receiving then the Crown of Martyrdom 
which Maximinus had refuſed him, by contenting 
himſelf with only depriving him of one of his Eyes. 
——But however Gregory and Philagrius had not 
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d the good Fortune to eſcape their 
— F himfelf during that violent Tem- 
at and afterwards fled to Rome, with thoſe of his 
Prielts who were not fallen in the Perſecution, —— 
In the Interim, Euſebius the greateſt of Athanaſius's 
Enemies died. 

Pope Julius, and Conſtans Emperor of the Weſt, 
the better to remedy all thoſe Diſorders cauſed in 
the Oriental Church by the Arians ; with the Con- 
ſent of Conſtantius Emperor of the Eaſt, to whom 
he had wrote on that Subject, aſſembled a Council of 
more than three hundred orthodox Biſhops at Sar- 
lick. — On the other ſide the Euſebians to the Num- 
ber of very near eighty, came alſo to Sardick, 
At the Opening of the Council, the Cauſe of Atba- 
naſius having been examined, he was declared In- 
nocent, and re-eſtabliſh*d in his See, to the general 
Applauſe of the whole Aſſembly, who admired his 
Conſtancy 3 and the Accuſations and the Proofs pro- 
duced by the Biſhops preſent, and by the Deputies 
of ſeveral Towns and Churches, againſt the Arians, 
having been examined likewiſe z their Chiefs, Theodo- 
rus of Heraclea, Siephen of Antioch, Acacius of Cæ- 
ſarea, Menophantes of Epheſus, Acacius of Singidu- 
num, Valens of Mercia, &c. were excommunicated. 
— There was nothing done in this Council with re- 
lation to the Faith, which was ordered to be kept. 
ſuch as was contained in the Symbole of Vice. — The 
Arians on their Side having deſerted the Council of 
Sardick, aſſembled at Philippopolis, where they con- 
demned the Term Conſubtantial. —— Theſe two op- 

fice Councils having been brought to a Conclu- 
ſion, the Biſhops on both Sides retired to their reſpec- 
tive Churches, 

Conſtans Emperor of the Weſt, took Care to in- 
form Conſtantius of what had been concluded in the 
Council of Sardict, and deſired him to reſtore Atha- 
naſus to his See; but perceiving that Conſtantius lit- 
tle minded his Requeſt, he gave him the Choice, 
either to reſtore Athanaſius, or to expect to have him 
for an Enemy. This Declaration cauſed ſome In- 
quietude to Conſtantius, therefore he ſent for ſome 
Biſhops to adviſe with them on the Choice offered by 
the Emperor his Brother. They anſwered it was bet- 
ter to grant his Church to Athanaſius, than to enter 
into a civil War; ſo that Conſtaniius recalled him, 
as being forced to it by an indiſpenſible Neceſſity ; bur 
Athanaſius fearing his Calumniators, and uncertain if 
he ſhould truſt to Conſtantius's firſt Letter, he receiv'd, 
lays Socrates, a ſecond and a third. 

Athanaſius having received thoſe Letters at Aquileia, 
where he had retired ever ſince his Departure from 
Sardick, went to Rome, ſhewed them to Fulius, and 
filled the Roman Church with Joy, who was in Hope 
that Conſtantius was on the Point of embracing the 
orthodox Faith, ſince he recalled Athanaſius. Fulius 
wrote in his Favour to the Clergy and to the People 
of Alexandria; and he was favourably receiv'd of 
Conſtantius, whom he found at Antioch. But as his 
Life was to be a continual Fluctuation of Proſperities 
and Adverſities, and he had always in the Arians, a 
formidable Party to encounter with, the Intervals be- 
tween his Depoſition and his Reſtoration were never 
very long; they always formed freſh Accuſations a- 
gainſt him, and always gave falſe Interpretations to 
his moſt righteous Intentions ; even at this Time of his 
Return to his Patriarchate with the Emperor's Con- 
ſent, he was accuſed of having uſurped on his Paſſage 
tw Alexandria, a deſpotick Power, by ordaining 
Prieſts and Deacons out of his Dioceſs, contrary 
to the Canons; with having aſſembled a Council at 

er uſalem, with no other Deſign than to excite Trou- 

les in the Empire, with (Feral other pretended 
Crimes; which ſo much irritated Conſtantius, that he 
ordered he ſhould be put to Death, which Danger 
Athanaſius elcaped by flying to the Deſart, where he 
hid himſelf, ſhifting often his Solitude for Fear of a 
ſcovery. — Some Time after, the Biſhops of the 
Xcidental Church having aſſembled at Milan, to 


ng of very near 300, among whom, there 
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werealſo ſome few of the orienta! Church, theſe aſked 
for a Sentence againſt Aubangſius, whereby he ſhould 
be excluded for ever from Alexandria, which was op- 
poſed by Paulinus Biſhop of Treves, Denis Biſhop of 
Albe, and Euſebius Biſhop of Verceil, who inſiſted 
that ſuch Propoſition was made with no other Deſign 
than to ruin the Faith, by the Sentence which was pro- 
poſed to be pronounced againſt Athanaſius who was in- 
nocent.— The Emperor having been informed of what 
had paſſed at Milan, baniſhed theſe three Biſhops, 
and wanted to aſſemble both Churches in ah, in 
Order to re-unite them all if poſſible, in the fame 
Sentiment; but having reflected afterwards on the Dif- 
ficulty of travelling, he ordered that thoſe who were 
in Italy ſhould aſſemble at Rimini, and the oriental 
Church at Nicomedia. But a frightful Earthquake ha- 
ving happened at Nicomedia, while the Biſhops were 
yet upon the Road, the Council was removed to Se- 
leucia; but the Arian Biſhops who were at Sirmium, 
at the Emperor's Court, aſſembled, ſays Sozomen. J. 4. 
c. 15. the 22d of May, 351, to draw up a Formule 
to be preſented to both Councils, and where they 
were a conſiderable Time before they could agree to- 
gether z for they would all have rejected the Term 
jacuriov, Con ſubſtantial; and Bafileus of Ancyra, would 
have had inſerted in the Formule, ouwowrrov, that the 
Son was ſemblable in Subſtance to his Father; on the 
contrary, Valens wanted to have both Terms rejected; 
ſo that the Diſpute being likely to laſt long, and the 
Emperor commanding them to agree on that Subject, 
they were obliged to chuſe one among them, viz. 
Marcus of Aretbuſia, to draw up a Formule, which the 
others ſhould be obliged to ſign, who accordingly 
took a Medium betwixt both Opinions, which though 
not very agreeable to either Party, they were how- 
ever obliged to accept. Marcus, to pleaſe Valens, 
had inſerted among other Things in his. Formule, 
that in ſpeaking of God and of his Son, the Term Sub- 
ſtance ſhould be aboliſhed ; becauſe it cauſed a Scandal 
in the Church, and the Scripture makes no Mention 
of it; and to oblige Baſileus, he confeſſed that the 
Son is ſemblable to his Father in all Things.—This 
is the ninth Formule of the Arians, ever ſince the 
Beginning of their Hereſy. 

We learn from Epiphanius, Hereſ. 73. That when 
they were all called to ſign in Preſence of the Empe- 
ror, Valens after he had made a ſhort Diſcourſe to 
ſhew how he conſented to that Formule, wrote that he 
believed the Son ſemblable to his Father without adding 
xxT& Tear, in all Things; but Conſtantius inſiſting he 
ſhould do it, he obeyed ſeemingly without Reluctancy. 

On the other Side, Baſileu, of Ancyra was not 
pleaſed that the Term Subſtance ſhould be excluded, 
knowing very well that Valens would in Time give 
his own Senſe to the Formule; therefore proteſted 
when he ſigned the Formule, that by theſe Words, 
ſemblable in all Things, he underſtood a perfect Simi- 
litude, not only according to the Will, but likewiſe 
according to the very Being ; which however was not 
inſerted in the Formule, to which this Title was 
given vrapf x, xaTa To two, Expoſition of the Calbo- 
lick Faith, made in the Preſence of | the moſt religious 
and viforious Emperor Conſtantius eternal, auguſt, un- 
der the Conſulate of Euſebius and Hypatius, the 11th 
of the Calends of June; which made Athanaſius 
laugh at the Arians, who by marking the Year 
and the Day, contrary to the Cuſtom obſerved in 
Profeſſions of Faith, ſhewed plainly the Novelty of 
their Beliefs, born preciſely at that Time; beſides 
that they were not aſhamed to give a Man the Title 
of Eternal, which they refuſed to the Son of God; 
though they confeſſed in the Formule, that he was 
before all Times; but it was to pleaſe Bafi/eus, who 
believed him ſuch, and who was at that Time in great 
Favour near the Emperor. 

But however the Formule being accepted by both 
Parties, at leaſt for a Time, Valens took it to carry it 
to Rimini, and Bail to Seleucia, where the oriental 
Biſhops had aſſembled, to the Number of 160, ac- 
cording to Severus, J. 2. or 150, according to So- 
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crates, 1.2. c. 39. Leonas, one of the chief Officers 
of the Emperor, was ordered to be preſent at all 
their Diſputes and Deliberations.— The Biſhops ha- 
ving aſſembled the 27th of September, Leonas ordered 
that every one of them ſhould propoſe what he 
thought proper, the Biſhops who were preſent were 
of Opinion that no Queſtion ſhould be debated till 
the Arrival of thoſe of their Brethren, who were ex 
pected. Thoſe were Macedonius, Biſhop of Conſtanti- 
nople, Baſileus of Ancyra, with ſome others, who 
were detained in their Dioceſes by the Apprehenſion 
of being accuſed of ſeveral Crimes they knew them- 
ſelves guilty of, But however Leonidas inſiſting they 
ſhould begin, the Biſhops anſwered, that they would 
not enter into any Diſcuſſions of Matters of Faith, be- 
fore they had examined the Life and Conduct of thoſe 
who were accuſed of Crimes, as Cyrillus, Biſhop of 
Feruſalem, Euſtatius, Biſhop of Sebaſte in Armenia, 
and ſome others. There aroſe on that Subject a very 
great Conteſtation, and the Biſhops finding it was im- 
poſſible they ſhould agree, divided themſelves into 
two Parties. Acacius, Biſhop of Czſaree in Paleſtina ; 
Georgius, Biſhop of Alexandria; Uranius, Biſhop of 
Hre; and Eudoxius, Biſhop of Antioch ; followed 
only by thirty others, were the Chiefs of one; and 
Georgius, Biſhop of Lacdicea in Syria; Sophronius, 
Biſhop of Pompeipolis in Papblagonia; Eleuſius, Bi- 
ſhop of Cyzick, of the other Party, which was cer- 
tainly the moſt numerous. 

This laſt Party, which was for examining the Doc- 
trine firſt, having prevailed, the other thought they 
ſhould aboliſh the Faith of Nice, and introduce another. 
The prevailing Party found nothing amiſs in the 
Council of Nice, but the Term ConsuBsTANTIAL. 
The Biſhops having diſputed with great Warmth, *cill 
the Evening, Sylvanus, Biſhop of Tarſe, raiſing his 
Voice, ſaid that there wanted no new Formule of 
Faith; but that they ſhould retain that formed and 
agreed upon at Autioch; he had noſooner pronounced 
theſe Words, but the Partiſans of Acacius went out 
of the Aſſembly.— The Biſhops of the other Party 
read the Formule decreed at Anizoch, and then parted. 
The next Day they met in the Church, and having 
ordered the Doors to be ſhut, ſigned the ſame For- 

lez Deacons and Readers ſigned in the Place of 
the abſent Biſhops. 

Acacius, and thoſe of his Party, finding Fault with 
the Gates of the Church being ſhut, declared that 
a Signature thus made in Secret was to be ſuſpected , 
though this Biſhop had no other Deſign in that than 
to have another Formule of Faith he had prepared, re- 
ceived, Nothing elſe was done that Day.—— The 
third, Leonas ordered that the Biſhops of both Parties 
ſhould aſſemble. Macedonius of Conſtantinople, Ba- 
fileus of Ancyra, and ſome others, who had ſtaid in 
the Suburbs of Seleucia, for Fear of their Enemies, 
came that Day to the Aſſembly, which being begun, 
Leonas told them that he had a Requeſt, which had 
been preſented to him by Acacius, which he thought 
proper. to have read, to which the whole Aſſembly 
conſented with Difficulty ; but they were all ſurprized 
when, inſtead of a Requeſt, they heard, by the Reading 
of it, that it was the Formule of the Faith of Acacius, 
in which he rejected ouoxriov, Conſubtantial, againſt 
the Orthodox ; eco, ſembable in Subſtance, againſt 
the Semi-Arians; avopuc, diſſemblable, againſt the 
Animeans, and confeſſed that the Son was ſemblable 
to his Father, but without adding in all Things, as in 
the Formule of Sirmium.— This Formule of Acacius 
was ſigned by him, and by the thirty-ſix Biſhops, his 
Partiſans, but the reſt of the Aſſembly proteſted 
againſt it, which occaſioned a Diſpute, which laſted 
that Day and the next, with a great Deal of Obſti- 
nacy on both Sides, at which Leonas was ſo provoked, 
that he left abruptly the Aſſembly; and when the 
next Day he was deſired to return to it, he anſwered 
that he had been ſent by the Emperor to aſſiſt at a 
Council, where the Biſhops were to agree amongſt 
themſelves z but ſince they would not do it, that they 


might go, if they pleaſed, and chatter and play in 
the Church without him. —— The Partiſans of Ag. 
cius taking Advantage of this Anſwer refuſed allo tg 
come to the Council, The Biſhops of the other 
Party having aſſembled, ſent for Acacius to examine 
the Affair of Cyrillus, Biſhop of Feruſalem, accuſed of 
ſome Crime or other, and had even been depoſed, be. 
cauſe having been cited for two Years together, hs 
had always refuſed to appear. He nevertheleſs ſent a 
Writing to thoſe who had depoſed him, by which he 
appealed to a greater Council, and the Emperor Cy. 
AHantius had approved his Appeal. The Biſhops 
taking this Refuſal of the Acacians for a Sort of 
Conviction of the Crimes laid to their Charge, pro. 
nounced againſt them the Sentence of Depoſition, and 
ſent to the Emperor to inform him of it; but the 4. 
cacians arrived before their Deputies at Conſtantinople, 
where the Emperor was come from Sirmium. The 
ſoon perſuaded him that Baſileus of Ancyra, and thoſe 
of his Faction had hindered the Peace, which was to 
be made in the Church on the Formule digeſted ig 
Concert in his Preſence at Sirmium, On which the 
Emperor, with Acacius's Advice, ordered that a Sy. 
nod ſhould be immediately called, of the neighbour. 
ing Biſhops, at which were preſent the ten Deputies of 
the Council of Seleucia, Acacius in that Council 
framed another Formule of Faith, wh:ch was the 11th, 
and in it they rejected not only the Con ſulſtantial, and 
the Semblable in Subſtance, as in the third of Sirmiun, 
but likewiſe the Hypoſtais, or the Perſon, mentioning 
only that the Son was God of Ged, ſemblable to the 
Father, by whom he was begotten, without adding ty 
it in all Things. | 

While the Arians were holding their two Concilia. 
bules of Seleucia and Conſtantinople, they celebrated 
that in Italy, compoſed of more than four hundred 
Biſhops, to whom Valens preſented the third Formule 
of Sirmium, intimating that it was the Emperor's 
Will they ſhould accept it ſuch as it was, without dil. 
puting any more on our Myſteries, or introducing un- 
known Terms or new Expreſſions, which cauſed all 
the Trouble and Scandal, The Council having 
examined the Formule, and aſked for the Suffrages, 
Valens was anſwered, ſays Athansfius, lib. de Synud, 
that * the Fathers had not aſſembled to learn, a- new, 
* what they were to believe, ſince by the Grace of 
* God they profeſſed the true Faith, but only to con- 
* found and condemn thoſe who attempted to cor- 
© rupt it by their Novelties ; that they ought then to 
join with them to condemn, by an unanimous Con- 
* ſent, all the Hereſies begun by Ariani/m, which 
could not be done otherwiſe,” than by following in- 
* violably the Deciſions of the Fathers of Nice, who 
© had declared in their Symbole all that could be {aid 
or believed on the Points in queſtion.'—— But J. 
lens and his Partiſans proteſted publickly they would 
never agree to it, for which they were declared Here- 
ticks by the Council and excommunicated, To this 
Declaration and Excommunication they added 41 
thema*s againſt the Doctrine of Arius to a certall 
Number of Propoſitions, and afterwards ſent ten 
Deputies to Conſtantius with Letters, by which after 
they had expoſed to him the Reaſons of the Sentence 
they had pronounced, they deſired him to give the 
neceſſary Orders for their Return, and to obſerve 
religiouſly what the Church had determined, under 
the Empire of the great Conſtantine, without obliging 
them any more to quit their Churches, to mect in 
Councils, which after that of Mee were needleſs. 

But theſe ſalutary Exhortations had no good Effet 
on Conſtantius's Mind, always beſieged by the Ai. 
ans, who had a very great Aſcendant over him, an 
uſed to make him do whatever they pleaſed. And 
Arianiſm, inſtead of being aboliſhed or extinct by the 
ſtrong and frequent Oppolitions it met with from the 
Orthodox, has perpetuated itſelf throughout all Ages, 
even ſo far as our own Times, where there have been, 
and are yet found ſeveral ſtrenuous Aſſerters of the 


impious Doctrine of Ar;us, Therefore, I think it 
needle!s 
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needleſs to proceed farther in this Hiſtorical Account 
Subject, would be nothing elſe but a Repetition of 
the ſame Dogma's, perhaps diſguiſed under different 
Forms, and accompanied with Seditions, Perſecutions, 


of that Hereſy, ſince what I could ſay more on that. 
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Ravages, and Diſorders, which have always been the 
conſtant Companions of all Sorts af Hereſies, whole, 
Property is to lacerate Chriſt's ſeamleſs Gown, and to 
oppreſs Piety, Virtue, and Orthodoxy, 1 .., 
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ARITHMETICEK, 


RITHMETICK is the Art of numbering ; 

or that Part of Mathematicks which conſiders 
the Powers and Properties of Numbers; and teaches 
how to compute and calculate truly, and with Expe- 
dition and Eaſe. : 

Some Authors chooſe to define Arithmetick the 
Science of diſcrete Quantity ; which diſcrete Quantity 
is that, which is not continued and joined together, 
ſuch is a Number whoſe Parts, being diſtin& Units, 
cannot be united into one Continuum; for in a Conti- 
num there are no actual determinate Parts before Di- 
viſion, but they are potentially infinite; wherefore it 
is uſually and truly ſaid that continued Quantity is di- 
viſible in inſinitum. ; 

But as in our ition we have mentioned Num- 
bers, and Numbers is the Subject of Arithmetick, we 
previouſly to all other Obſervations on this Sub- 


NUMBER in Arithmetick is a Collection or Aſſem- 


| blage of ſeveral Units, or ſeveral Things of the ſame 


Kind; and an Unit is the Number One; or one ſingle 
individual Part of diſcrete Quantity, 

Sir 1ſaac Newton conceives Numbers to conſiſt, not 
in a Multitude of Units, as Euclid defines it, but in 
the Abſtract Ratio, of a Quantity of any Kind, to 
another Quantity of the ſame Kind, which is account- 
ed as Unity, and on this View he divides Number into 
three Kinds, viz. Integers, Frafions, and Surds, 
which three Kinds are to be conſidered, each in its 
proper Place. 

"The Schoolmen keeping to Euclid's Definition, hold 
Number to conſiſt of Matter and Form: The Matter 
is the Thing numbered; e.g. Coin; the Form, the Idea 
whereby comparing the ſeveral Pieces, we bring them 
into one Sum, as Ten: So that Number depends alto- 
gether on the Mind of the Perſon that numbers; 
whence changing the Idea at Pleaſure, an hundred 
Men ſhall only be called one, or it ſhall be two or 
four, (9c,— Hence, ſay they, the Form of a Num- 
ber is not any Thing added to the Thing numbered ; 
for the Idea is a mere Mode of the-Mind, not any 
Thing ſuper-added to the Things, — And hence, 
though there may be ſome Efficacy in Number, con- 
ſidered with Reſpe& to the Matter, as when we ſay a 
triple Rope is not eaſily broke; yet there is none in 
Reſpect to Form: For what Alteration ſhould my Idea 
make? And hence the Folly of the Philoſophy of 
Numbers, » 

The Characters whereby Numbers are ordinarily 
expreſſed, are the nine following ones, viz. 1, 2, 3, 
4 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, it being th: Law of common Nu- 
meration, that when you are arrived at Ten, you be- 
Ein again, and repeat as before; only expreſſing the 
Number of Tens. n 

Now to expreſs any written Number, or aſſign the 
Proper Value to each Character; divide the propoſed 
Number by Comma's into Claſſes, allowing three 
Characters in each Claſs ; beginning at the Right 
Hand,— Over the Right Hand Figure of the third 
Claſs add a ſmall Mark, or tranſverſe Line; over the 
Right Hand F igure of the fifth Claſs add two Marks 
2 tranſverſe Lines; over that of the ſeventh, three, 
Sc. — The Number to the Left of the firſt Comma 
* by Thouſands; that which has over it the 
1 it tranſverſe Line, expreſs by Millions; that with 
1 by Billions; that with three, by Trillions, &c. 
b. 7, the Left Hand Character of each Claſs expreſs 
Hundreds; the middle one by Tens; and the 


or read: TwWo 


to the Uſe for which it is intended. 
abovementioned ſerve as the Foundation of the whole 
Art; and the firſt and eaſier is Addition. 


another. 


Right Hand one by Units. — Thus will the Nume⸗ 
ration be effected; e. g. the following Numbers, 
2",125,473",013,578',432,597, are thus expreſſed 
Trillions, one hundred twenty-five 
Millions of Billions, » four hundred ſeventy- three Bil- 
lions, fix hundred thirteen thouſands. of Millions, 
and five hundred ſeventy- eight Millions, four hundred 
— thirty-two Thouſand, five hundred and ninety- 
even. | 

Arithmetick conſiſts chiefly in the: four great Rules 


or Operations, of Addition, Subtrattion, Multiplica- 
tion and Diviſion. It is true, for the facilitating and 


expediting of Computations, Mercantile, Aſtronomi- 
cal, Sc. divers other uſeful Rules have been con- 
trived z as the Rules of Proportion, of Aligation, of 
Falſe. Pofition, Extraction of Square and Cube Roots, 
Progreſſion, Fellowſhip, Intereſt, Barter, Rebate, Re- 
duction, Tare and Tret, &c. But theſe are only Ap- 
plications of the firſt four Rules; which before I can 
pretend to demonſtrate, I muſt explain what's meant 
by Rule. 

Ru E in Arithmetick, denotes a certain Operation 
with Figures to find Sums or Numbers unknown; and 
to facilitate Computations, Mercantile, Aſtronomical, 
&c, Each Rule has its particular Name, accordin 

The four brit 


App io conſiſts in finding the Amount of ſeve- 
ral Numbers, or Quantities, ſeverally added one to 
The Numbers thus found are called the Sum 
or Total of divers Numbers put together, as 5 and 7 
are 12, as alſo the Sum of 7, 4, and 11 put together, 
are 22, And this is called Addition of ſimple Num- 
bers, which is very eaſy. d | | 

In longer or compounded Numbers the Buſineſs is 
performed by writing the given Numbers in a Row 
downward, that like Places or Degrees in Each Num- 
bir may ſtand in the ſame Rank; that is Units under 
Units, Tens under Tens, Hundreds under 85 
Thouſands under Thouſands, Fc. and fingly collect- 
ing the Sums of the reſpective Columns. | 

To do this we begin at the Bottom of the utmoſt 
Row to the Right, and if the Amount of this Columa 
do nat exceed 9, we write it down at the Foot of the 
ſame Row or Column: If it do exceed 9, the Exceſs 
is only to be wrote down, and the reſt reſerved to be 
carried to the next Row, and added thereto, as being 
of the ſame Kind or Denomination, 

Suppaſe, e. g. the Numbers 1357, and 172, were 

iven to be added; write either of them, v. g. 172, 
under the other 1357 ; ſo as the Units of the one, 
viz, 2, ſtands under the Units of the other, viz. 7, 
and the other Numbers of the one, under the corre- 
ſpondent one of the other, viz. the Place of Tens unde 
Tens, as /7 under 5.3 and that of Hundreds, viz. 1, 
under the Place of Hundreds of the other, 3. Thus, 


1357 
172 


. _— 


1529 


Then beginning, ſay, 2 and 7 makes 9, which 
write underneath. Alſo 7 and 5 make 12 ; the laſt of 
which two Numbers, viz. 2 is to be written, and 
the other 1 reſerved in your Mind, to be added 
to the next Row, 1-and 3: then ſay 1 and 1 mane 2 

Wie 
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which added to 3 make 5 ; this write underneath, and 
there will remain only 1, the firſt Figure of the up- 
per Row of Numbers, which alſo muſt be writ un- 
derneath ; and thus you have the whole Sum, viz, 
1529. 

80 to add the Numbers 4607, 8628, 6845, 3130 
into one Sum, the Operat ions will ſtand as followeth, 


4607 
8628 
6345 
3130 


23210 


The Figures in the firſt Row making 20, I ſet 
down © under the firſt Row and carry 2 to the next, 
which makes 11, I ſet down 1, and carry one to the 
third Row, which making 22, I ſet down 2, the 
Exceſs, and carry two to the fourth Column; which 
ſaid 2, and the Figures in the fourth Column making 


23, | ſet all down towards the left Hand of the Fi-. 


gures before ſubſcribed; ſo the Sum of the four 
Numbers put together are 232 10. 

To prove your Addition after you have added up 
your whole Sum, draw a Line with your Pen under 
the uppermoſt Number, and when you have ſo done, 
add all the other Numbers, except the uppermoſt ; 
and when you have ſo done, add the Amount or Sum 
thereof to the uppermoſt Sum above the Line; and if 
the Sum be the ſame with the Sum firſt found, your 
Work is true, otherwiſe not e. g. 


Aldition of Numbers of different Denominations, 
for Inſtance, of Pounds, Shillings, and Pence, is 
performed by adding or ſumming up each Denomi- 
nation by itſelf, always beginning with the loweſt ; 
and if after the Audition there be enough to make one 
of the next higher Denomination ; for Inſtance, Pence 
enough to make one or more Shillings, they muſt be 
added to the Figures of that Denomination, that is 
to the Shillings; only reſerving the odd remaining 
Pence to be put down in the Pence Place, and the 
ſame Rule is to be obſerved in N with Regard 
to Pounds. v. g. 5 Pence and 9 Pence make 14 
Pence; now in 14 there is once 12, or a Shilling, 
and two remaining Pence; the Pence I ſet down, and 
reſerve one Shilling to be added to the next Column 
which conſiſts of Shillings.— Then 1 and 8, and 2 
and 5, make 16; the 6 | put down, and carry the 1 
ro the Column of Tens; 1 and 1 and 1 make three 
Tens of Shillings, or 30 Shillings; in 30 Shillings 
there is once 20 Shillings, or a Pound and 10 over; 
I write 1 in the Column of Tens of Shillings, and 
carry one to the Column of Pounds, and continue 
the Addition of Pounds according to the former 
Rules, thus, 


1 
120 15 
65 12 5 
1 
19 5 7 86 


ſo half of an even Sum will be carried to the Pound; 
and the odd one (where it ſo happens) ſet under the 


Tens of the Shillings. 
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Where there are Farthings you muſt begin with 
Farthings firſt : As for Example, 


$444k: 4 
46 13 4 = 
2 1 0 
. 
T2 4 

—— 
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In which Rule, beginning with Farthings firſ, | 
find 8 Farthings, which is two Pence, therefore | 
ſer down o in the Farthings, and carry the two Pence 
to the Pence, which with the Number of Pence, 3; 
9, 3, 7, 4, makes 25 Pence, which is two Shillin 
and one Penny, ſo ſetting down the 1 Penny, I car 
two to the Shillings; ſaying 2 that I carry and 6 i; 
and 8 and 2 is 10, and 7 is 17, and 3 is 20; ſo { 
ſet © in the Units Place of Shillings, and carry » 
Tens to the Tens Place, which with 2 Tens more 
makes 4 Tens or two Pounds, which ſaid 2 Pounds 
I carry to the Pounds Place, ſaying 2 and 6, and; 
and 6 is 21, fo I ſet down 1, and carry 2 to the 
laſt Place of Pounds, which with 1, 3, 2, 4, maks 
12, and by ſetting down 12 in the ſame Line or 
Row; ſo the whole Work is finiſhed, and I find the 
Sum to be 121 J. 00s, 1 d. o g. 

To prove the Addition after you have caſt up your 
whole Sum, draw a Line under the uppermoſt Num- 
ber or Sum, as before directed in your Addition of 
ſimple Numbers, 

For an Addition of Aver-dupois-weight, you muſt 
obſerve that 16 Drams make an Ounce, 16 Ounces a 
Pound, 28 Pounds make a Quarter of an Hundred- 
weight, four Quarters make a Hundred- weight (con- 
ſiſting of 112 Pounds) and 20 Hundred is a Tun 
Aver-adupois Weight, For Example. 


20 4 28 

Tum Car. grs. (6. 
1 

* 10 1 12 

7 14 © 20 
. 
10 
3 

Sum 30 3 3 12 
24 7 0 33 


Proof 30 g. 3.18 


For Troy-weight obſerve that 24 Grains make a 
Penny-weight, 20 Penny-weights an Ounce, and 12 
Ounces a Pound Troy. For Example, 


12 20 
. Oz. Put. Gy. 
9 
164 10 14 18 
08-0: 39 0 
6. 8 28:28 
Sum 281 oo 17 23 


For Apothecaries-weight, 20 Grains make a Scru- 
ple, 3 Scruples one Dram, 8 Drams one Ounce, !? 
Ounces one Pound, 


1g 9 23 [20 

2. Oz Drs. Scru. Gr. 
e 
1 
. 
. 

Sum 16 2 o © 3 


In Cloth-meaſure, 4 Nails make one Quarter of a 
3 , 


d, uarters one Yard, 5 Quarters an Ell Eng- 
— . Pers an Ell Flemiſb. 


as. Qs, Nath. 
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In Vine meaſure, two Pints make a Quart, 2 Quarts 
a Pottle, 2 Pottles 1 Gallon, 42 Gallons a Tierce, 
or third Part of a Pipe or But, 63 Gallons a Hogſ- 
head, 2 Hogſheads a Pipe or But, and two Pipes or 
Buts make a Tun of Wine, v. g. 


Y 2 63 8 
Turns Hhds. Gall. Pts. 

_—_ 7 

& —— 23 1x 

d- . 

N- 27-4: 0 8 

un ©. 0-4-2 

4 
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It muſt be obſerved in this Place, that in Vine- 
meaſure, there is reckoned that 8 Gallons are a Fir- 
kin of Ale, 9 Gallons a Firkin of Beer, 2 Firkins a 
Kilderkin, and 2 Kilderkins a Barrel, 18 Gallons 
and a Half a Runlet. | 

In Dry-meaſure 2 Pints make a Quart, 2 Quarts 
1 Pottle, 2 Pottles a Gallon, 2 Gallons a Peck, 4 
Pecks a Buſhel Land-meaſure, 5 Pecks 1 Buſhel Wa- 
ter-Meaſure, 8 Buſhels 1 Quarter, 4 Quarters 1 Chal- 
der, 5 Quarters 1 Wey. — 36 Buſhels is a Chaldron 
of Sea-Coal in London. For Example, 


8 
FO Chald. &.. Bub. Fab. 
b 43 3 3 2 
. 
1 
ms. 0. 6 
r 
— 
e 
396 8 $8 


For Long-meaſure, 3 Barley- corns make 1 Inch, 12 
Inches 1 Foot, 3 Feet 1 Yard, 5 Yards and a Half a 


au- Perch or Pole, 40 Perches makes 1 Furlong, 8 Fur- 
12 longs 1 Eng liſb Mile, 1760 Yards make a Mile, e. g. 
33 
Yas. Feet Inch. Barl. 
2663 10-1 
"7 | 8 
1 
"22 0 11 0 
—_— 26 
514 © 10 1 
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In Land. meaſure 40 ſquare Poles or Perches, make 


a Rood, and 4 Roods make an Acre, e. g. 


0 
Acres. E44. Fiss. 
. 
„„ 
1 
. 
0 
=. 
769 2 28 


Addition of Decimals is performed after the ſame 
Manner as that of whole Numbers; as may be ſeen 
in the following Example, 


630.953 
51.0807 


305.27 
987.3037 


From Addition well proceed to SUBTRACTION, 
which is the ſecond Rule, or rather Operation in 
Arithmetick ; whereby we deduct a leſs Number from 
a greater, to learn the preciſe Difference, Or more 
juſtly, Subtraction is the finding a certain Number 
from two homogeneous ones given; which with one of 
the given Numbers, is equal to the other. The 
Doctrine of Subtraction is reducible to what follows. 

To SUBTRACT a leſs Number from a greater. — 

1. Write the leſs Number under the greater, in ſuch 


Manner that homogeneous Figures anſwer to homo- 


geneous, i. e. Units to Units, Tens to Tens, (Fc. as 
directed above, under Addition 2, Under the two 
Numbers draw a Line.— 3. Subtra# ſeveral Units 
from Units, Tens from Tens, Hundreds from Hun- 
dreds; beginning at the right Hand, and proceeding 
to the left; and write the ſeveral Remainders in their 
correſpondent Places under the Line. 4 2 
greater Figure come to be ſubtracted from a leſs; 
borrow one Unit from the next left Hand Place; this 
is equivalent to 10, and added to the leſs Number, 
the Subirafion is to be made from the Sum: Or if 
a Cypher happen to be in the next left Hand Place, 
borrow the Unit from the next further Place. 

By theſe Rules, any Number may be ſubſtracted 
out of another greater. For Example. 


If it be required from 9860403459 
to ſubtract 4743865263 


the Remainder will be found 5056538 196 


For, beginning with the right Hand Figure, and 
taking 3 from 9, there remains 6 Units, to be wrote 
underneath the Line: Going then to the next Place, 
6, I find, cannot be taken from 5, wherefore from 
the Place of Hundreds 4, I borrow 1, which is E- 
quivalent to 10, in the Place of Tens; and from the 
Sum of 10 and 5, viz. 15, ſubtracting 6, I find 9 
Tens remaining to be put down under the Line. 
Proceeding to the Place of Hundreds, 2, with the 
1 borrowed at the laſt makes 3, which ſubtracted 
from 4, leaves 1. — Again 5 in the Place of Thou- 
ſands, cannot be ſubtracted trom 3; for which Rea- 
ſon taking 1 from 4, in the Place of Hundreds of 
Thouſands, the Cypher is converted into 10 Tens of 
Thouſands, whence one 10 being borrowed and ad- 
ded to the 3, and from the Sum 13 Thouſand, 5 
Thouſand being ſubtracted, we ſhall have 8 Thou- 
ſand to enter under the Line; chen ſubtracting 6 Tens 
of Thouſands from 9, there remains 3. Coming 
now to take 8 from 4; trom tne 8 turther on the 
left, I borrow 1, by mcans whereof, the two Cyphers 
will be turned each into 9. And after the like 
Manner is the reft of the Subtraction eaſily per- 
formed, 


Eee It 
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If heterogeneous Numbers be to be ſubtracted from . 
each other; the Units borrowed are not to be equal Received 1240 14 . 
to ten;; but to ſo many as there go of Units of the 300 10 5 
ele Kind, to conſtitute an Unit of the greater. For paid at ſeve-] 249 16 9 
Example, | ral Ti 459 0 o 

„ 100-206 
45 16 6 $0 00 8 
27 19 9 — 
11 Paid in all 1150 18 4 
17 16 9 — n——_ — 

Due oo8g 16 3 

For ſince 9 Pence cannot be ſubtracted from 6 . == Wear ny A 
Pence; of the 16 Shillings one is converted into 12 Proof 1240 14 7 


Pence, by which Means for 6 we have 18 Pence, — 
whence 9 being ſubtracted there remain 9; in like 


| Manner as 19 Shillings cannot be ſubtracted from the „ 

| remaining 15; one of the 45 Pounds is converted Received from 

| into 20 Shillings from which, added to the 15, 19 the Bank d 5240 Md MP 
=. being ſubtracted, the Remainder is 16 Shillings.— 1000 12 6 5 
1 Laſtly, 27 Pounds ſubtracted from 44 Pounds, there 500 0 © © 
1 remain 17. | 1 2 329 10 4 L 
1 If a greater Number be required to be ſubtracted Paid unto ſeve. Ji t d 
| from a lets, it is evident the Thing is impoſſible.— ral Men per 870 05 © o 
| The leſs Number therefore, in that Caſe, is to be Order, viz, 600 0 o o 
5 ſubtracted from the greater, and the Defect to be 519 10 7 2? 
| noted by the negative Character, e. g. If I am re- L 450 o o 8 
| quired to pay 8 Pounds, and am only Maſter of 2 ; WT 
| when the 3 are paid there will ſtill remain 5 behind Paid in all 498; og 11 + 
| which are to be noted.—g. 5 Ss 
| Subtraftion is proved by adding the Remainder : . 1 
| to the en or Number to be ſubtracted; . — — 4 ds. Ode 
; for it the Sum be equal to the Number whence Proof 5240 17 09 
| 


the other is to be ſubtracted, the SubtraZion is juſtly 


formed. For Exampl A * a 
| Pere NEG.” - FI0 Queſtions 10 exerciſe Addition and Subtraction, 


x56 14 3 
; r „% 3 Queſt. 1. Two Perſons A. and B. have two Sum | 
| — — of Money; A. has 3456 J. and 3 | 
134 14 o + 21950. 175. 4d. what is the Dif. 
| _ ference ? 
* 1 11 1 
5 oF HEE 
1 | A few Examples more, will make this Rule plain, 3456 0. © 
l/ h 2195 17 4 
| E 2 To LAG 
1 Received 100 10 9 5 Anſwer. 1260 2 8 
| Paid 67 14 10 2 | \ | 
"Ob — Queſt. 2. Two Perſons are of different Ages, A and 
Due 3 1 10 B. the Age of A. is 65, the Difference | 
4 | — of their Ages is 34, what is the Age | 
Proof x00 10 9 4 of B? 
| | 65 
| W 34 
Debtor erf 18.7 £4 525 
Creditor 1097 15 10 + Anſwer. 31 
Ballance 1003 16 8 {MS Queſt. 3. What Number is that which being added 
| — — to 248 makes the Sum to be 309? 
Proof 32101 12 7 3 | 
— — — 309 
248 
1 1 
Received 309 oo 4 + wer. 61 
ä n Queſt. 4. A certain Perſon born in the Year 1660, | 
Reſt 91 oo 9 2 how old is he? 
IF 8 1741 
Proof 309 0 4 4 7 


If a Sum of Money be lent, and Payment thereof 
made at divers Times, and you would know what is 


Anſwer. 81 


ue 3 in thoſe Caſes you muſt firſt add up the ſeveral 
Payments into one Sum, and ſubtract that Sum from 
the Sum lent, and the Remainder will ſhew what is 


due; an Example or two will make it eaſy and 
plain, 


Queſt, 5, A Monument built in the Year 1462, 
how long is that ſince, reckoning do 
this preſent Year 1741? 


1741 
1462 


— — 


Anſwer. 279 


N. 


The greateſt of two Numbers 2400, their 
Difference is 1472, what is the leſſer 
Number? 


2400 
1472 


Anſwer. 928 


sb. 6. 


The third great Rule in drithmetick is Multiplication, 
which is the Art of multiplying one Number by an- 
other, to find out the Product. MuLTIPLICA- 
110 conſiſts in finding ſome third Number out of 
two others given; wherein one of the given Numbers 
5s contained, as often as Units is contained in the other. 
Or Multiplication is the finding what will be the Sum 
of any Number added to itſelf, or repeated as often 
as there are Units in another. — So that Multiplica- 
tion of Numbers is a compendious Kind of Addition. 
Thus the Multiplication of 4 by 5, makes 20, i. e. 
four Times five amounts to twenty, 

The firſt Things to be conſidered in Multiplication 
are the Multiplicand, the Multiplier, and the Pro- 
dutt, 
The Multiplicand is the Number given to be mul- 
tiplied ; and is uſually, for Method -Sake, the great - 
eſt of the two given Numbers. 

The Multiplier is that by which the Multiplicand is 
multiplied, and is uſually the leaſt Number, 

The Produ# is the Number ariſing by the Mulli- 
plication, and it contains the Multiplicand as often as 
the Multiplier contains Units. 

The Multiplicand, or the Number to be multiplied, 
is to be placed over that whereby it is to be multi- 
pou and the Faftum or Products under both. An 

mple or two will make the Proceſs of Multipli- 
cation eaſy. Suppoſe I would know the Sum 269 
multiplied by 8, or 8 Times 269, 


Multiplicand 269 
Multiplier 8 
Product 2152 


The Factors, i. e. the Multiplicand and Multiplica- 
{or being thus diſpoſed, and a Line drawn underneath, 
as in the Example, I begin with the Multiplicator 
thus, 8 Times 9 makes 72, ſet down 2, and carry 7 
Tens, as in Addition; then 8 Times 6 makes 48, 
and 7 I carried, 55; ſet down 5, and carry 5 laſtly, 
8 Times 2 makes 16, and with 5 Icarried, 21, which 
I put down: So as coming to number the ſeveral Fi- 
gures placed in Order, 2, 1, +5, 2, I find the Pro- 
dufF to be 2152, A 

Now, ſuppoſing the Factors expreſſing Things of 
different Species, viz. the Multiplicand, Men or 
Tards, and the Multiplier Pounds; the Product will 
be of the ſame Species with the Multiplier; thus the 
Product of 269 Men, or Yards, multiplied by 8 
Pounds or Pence, is 2152 Pounds or Pence; ſo many 
of theſe going to the 269, at the Rate of 8 a- Piece. 

If the Multiplicator conſiſts of more than one Fi- 
gure, the whole Multiplicand is to be added to itſelf, 
firſt, as often as the Right Hand Figure of the Multi- 
Plicator fhews, then as often as the next Figure of the 
Multiplitator ſhews, and ſo on. For Example let it 
Raste to multiply 3084 by 36, the Work will 

us: 


111024 


For 6 Times 4 is 24, I write 4 under the Line, 
referve 2 in Mind for the two Tens; then I ſay 


„ 
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6 Times 8 is 48, unto which if I add 2 kept in Minds» 
the whole is 30, wherefore ſaying, 6 Times o is no- 
thing, but the 5 1 carried in Mind is 5, which is 
likewiſe ſet under the Line in the next Rank; again 6 
Times 3 is 18, which I write wholly down, ſo that 
the particular Product ariſing from the multiplying 
Figure 6, is 18504. In like Manner proceeding with 
the multiplying Figure 3, the particular Product ariſing 
will be 9252. Laſtly, Theſe ſeveral Products being 
placed in due Order, and added together, will give 
111024, which is the total Product ariſing from the 
Multiplication of 3084 by 36, as it appears by the 
Operation here above, 

The Product ariſing from each Figure of the Mulli- 
Plicator, multiplied into the whole Multiplicand, is to 
be placed by itſelf in ſuch a Manner, that the firſt or 
Right Hand Figure thereof may ſtand under that Fi- 
gure of the Multiplicator, from which the ſaid Pro- 
duct ariſes. This Diſpoſition of the Right Hand Fi- 
gure of each Product, being always of the ſame Dcno- 
mination with that Figure of the Multiplicator, from 
which it ariſes, for Example, 


Multiphcand 421 
Mulriplicator 23 


1263 
842 


Particular Product of 421 x 3 
Particular Product of 421 x 2 


The total Product 


9683 


Thus the Figure 2 in the Product 842 is of the De- 
nomination of Tens, as well as the Figure 2 in che 
Multiplicator; for 1 x 20 (that is the 2 of 23) = 20, 
or 2 put in the Place of Tens, or ſecond Place. Hence 
if either of the Factors have one or more Cyphers on 
the Right Hand, the Multiplication may be periorm- 
ed without regarding the Cyphers, 'till che Product of 
the other Figures be found; to which they are to be 
then affixed on the Right: And it the Multiplicators 
have Cyphers intermixed, they need not to be regard- 


ed at all. Inſtances of each follow: 
| I2 358 
olſo 6 
120 2145 000 
Io 24400 
100 310 
100 72 000 
8013 
5006 
48078 
4006500 
40113078 


Thus much of Multiplication, where the Mullipli- 
cator conſiſts wholly of Integers, in the Practice where- 
of it is ſuppoſed, the Learner is apprized of the Product 
of any of the nine Digits multiplied by one another, 
eaſily learnt from the common Table, called Pythago-- 
ras or Multiplication Table, which is a Square formed 
of a hundred leſſer Squares or Cells, containing the 
Product of ſeveral Digits or ſimple Numbers, multi- 
plied by each other. 

As it is abſolutely neceſſary, that thoſe who learn 
Aritbmetict, ſhould have the ſeveral Multiplications, 
contained in this Table, by Heart, we have thought fic 
to ſubjoin it herez with an Example to ſhew the 
Manner of uſing it. 


PyTHAGORAS, 
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Py THacoras, or Multiplication Table. 


8 


11 2] 3 9] 10 
2 4| 6 8110 121416 18] 20 
3 69 02548027 2427 30 
4| 8012162024282 36 40 
5101520250 3035044 50 
6 2782430 364204854 60 
7410283504249 56 63 70 
816024 32400485664 72 80 
97827 364505463072 81 50 
10[20|30|40|50|60[70[80| go] 100 


EXAMPLE. 


Suppoſe it were required to know the Product of 
6 multiplied by 8, look for 6 in the firſt horizontal 
Column, beginning with one; then look for 8 in the 
firſt perpendicular Column, beginning likewiſe with 
1; the Square or Cell, wherein the perpendicular 
Column from 6 meets with the horizontal one from 
$, contains the Product required, viz. 48. Suppoſe 
likewiſe it were required the Product of 5 multiplied 
by 7, look for 5 in the firſt horizontal Column, be- 
ginning with 1, then look for 7 in the firſt perpendi- 
cular Column, beginning likewiſe with 1; the Square 
wherein the perpendicular Column from 7, meets 
with the horizontal one from 5 contains the Product 
required, VIZ. 35. 

There are alſo ſome Abbreviations in this Art. 
Thus, to multiply a Number by 5, you need only add 
a Cypher to it, and then halve it, ——To multiply 
by 15 do the ſame, then add both together the 
Sum is the Product. 

Where the Multiplicator is not compoſed wholly of 
Integers; as it frequently happens in Buſineſs, where 
Pounds are accompanied with Shillings and Pence ; 
Yards with Feet and Inches; the Method of Pro- 
cedure, if you multiply by a ſingle Digit, is the 
ſame as in ſimple Numbers, only carrying from one 
Denomination to another, as the Nature of each Spe- 
cies requires, For Example, To multiply 123 /. 
14 5. 9 d. 39. by 5, ſay 5x 3q = 15 q, that is 3 d 
3 J. write down the 3 f. and proceed, ſaying, 5 x9 
= 45 d, That is 3 5. 9d. ſet down the 9 d. and pro- 
ceed in the ſame Manner through the reſt, 

If you multiply by two or more Digits, the Methods 
of Procedure are as follow. Suppoſe I have bought 
37 Ells of Cloth at 13 J. 165. 6 4.-per Ell, and would 
know the Amount of the whole, I firſt multiply 
37 Ells by the 13 J. in the common Method of Multi- 
plication by Integers, leaving the two Products with- 
out adding them up; then multiply the ſame 37 Ells 
by 16 Shillings, leaving, in like Manner the two Pro- 
ducts without adding them, Laftly, I multiply the 
ſame 37 by the 64. the Product whereof 222 d. 
which divided by 12 gives 18 5. 6 4. and this added 
to the Product of the 165. the Sum will be 6103. 6 4. 
the Amount of 37 Ells, at 163. and 6 d. the Ell. 
Lefily, the 610 5. 64. are reduced into Pounds, by 
dividing them by 20; upon adding the whole, the 
Amount of 37 Ells at 13 J. 16 5. 6. will be found as 
in the following. | 


37 Ells 37 Ells 37 Ells 
at 13 l. at 16 5. at 6 d. 
111 222 222 
37 37 
30 10 6 18 6 
Prod. 511 10 6 610 6 
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Or thus: Suppoſe the ſame Queſtian ; reduce the 
13 J. 165. into Shillings, the Amount will be 276, 
reduce 276 5. into Pence, adding 6. the Amount will 
be 3318 4. multiply the 37 Ells by 33184. the A. 
mount will be 122766 d. which divided by 12, and 
the Quotient 10230 5s. 64. reduced into Pounds h 
cutting off the laſt Figure on the Right, and taking 
Half of thoſe on the Left, yields 5111. 10s, 6 4 
the Price of the 37 Elle, as before. - 

The Proof ot Multiplication, as is commonly 
uſed, is by caſting away the 9's out of the Muliipli. 
cand, Multiplicalor, and Product; but this Proof be. 
ing very erroneous, as is evident to all ſuch as know 
the Rule, I ſhall therefore, forbear ſhewing that Me. 
thod, by Realon the true Proof of Multiplication, is 
by Div//ion, and Diviſion by Multiplication, for a 
Multiplication increales, ſo Diviſion decreaſes; 23 
ic will appear by the following Definition of Dj. 
viſion. 

Division, which is the laſt of the four great Rules 
in Arithmetick, is that whereby we find how often a 
leſs Quantity is contained in a greater; and the Over. 
plus; Diviſion being nothing elſe, in Reality, but a 
compendious Method of Subtrattion ; its Effect being 
to take a leſs Number from another greater, as often 
as poſſible z that is, as oft as it is contained therein, 
There are therefore three Numbers concerned in Di- 
viſion, viz. 1. The Dividend, 2, The Diviſer. 
3. The Quotient. 

The Dividend, is the Number given to be divided 
into equal Parts. The Diviſor is the Number, by 
which the Dividend is to be divided; that is, it 1s 
the Number that ſhews into how many equal Parts 
the Dividend muſt be divided. The Quotient is the 
Number which diſcovers how often the Diviſor is 
contained in the Dividend, which is the Number pro- 
duced by the Di viſion; ſo, if 40 were given to be 
divided by 8, the Number produced would be 5. 


Dividend 
Diviſor 8) 40 (5 Quotient 
40 


5 0 


This Method muſt be obſerved in every Diviſn; 
Firſt, To aſk how many. Secondly, Multiply. Third- 
ly, Subtract. For Example: Let it be required to 
divide 88 by 4, firſt write down the Dividend, and 
then draw a Parentheſis, and place the Diviſor on 
the left Hand thereof, then draw a Line under the 
Dividend Thus, 


Dividend 
Diviſor 4) 88 (22 Quotient 
8 * 


o 1 


Thus having placed a Parenthe/is at each End of the 
Dividend, that on the left Hand for the Diviſor, and 
that on the right for the Quotient; then if the Diviſor 
be a ſingle Figure, ſubſcribe a Point under the firſt Fi- 
gure of the Dividend towards the left Hand, anG aſk 
how often the Diviſor 4 is contained in the Divid, 
8; the Anſwer is 2, wheretore I write 2 in the Quo- 
tient; then multiplying the Diviſor 4 by 2, (Je 
Number placed in the Quotient) the Product is 8, 
which I place orderly under the Dividend 8; and af- 
ter a Line is drawn underneath the Prod ict, I ſubtract 
it from the Dividend 8, and place the Remainder un- 
derneath the Line, Then proceed and place anorher 
Point under the next Place of the Drvidend, towards 
the Right Hand, and bring down the Figure or Cy- 
pher ſtanding in that Place to the Remainder 3 that 
is, ſet it next after it, ſo the whole Will be a new Ul- 


vidual: Thus a Point being placed under the other 8, 
3 I write 
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1 write down 8 next after o, to wit, on the Right 
Hand of the Remainder o; ſo is 8 a new Dividual or 


and annex it to the Remainder, ſo you have a new 
Dividual, in which you are to proceed as ſhall be di- 


Number, whereof the ſecond Queſtion muſt be aſked, rected. For Example. 
and the Work will ſtand thus: Let it be required to divide 8904 by 42, here the 
given Number being diſpoſed of, as before directed, 


4) 88 (22 | will ſtand thus 
8. 42) 99040 
© Then becauſe there are two Figures in the Divi- 
8 ſor, therefore you muſt take the two firſt Figures on 
— the Left hand of the Dividend for a Dividual, which 
0 is 89, putting a Point under the 9. Then 1 aſk 


how often the firſt Figure 4 is contained in the firſt 
Figure 8, the Anſwer is two times, wherefore I mul- 
tiply 2 in the Quotient by 42, the Diviſer and the 
Produft is 84, which I place directly under 89, and 
ſubtract it, and there will remain 5. Then I put 
a Point under the next Figure, which is o, and an- 
nex it to the Remainder 5, and it makes 530 for 
a new Dividual, and the Operation will ſtand as 


A new Dividual being brought down, which is 8, 
renew the Queſtion, and aſk how often 4. is contain'd 
in 8; the Anſwer is 2, wherefore I write 2 in the 

uotient; then multiplying the Diviſor 4 by 2, the 
Product is 8, which I place under the Dividual 8, 
and after a Line is drawn, I ſubtract the Product 8, 


from the Dividual 8, and there being no Remainder, follows ; 

I place o under the Line: So the whole Work is 42) 8904 (21 
finiſhed, the Quotient is found 22. Wherefore I ſay 84. 
that if 88 Pounds were to be divided among four 

Perſons, the Share of each will be 22 Pounds. 50 


The Operation is a great deal more difficult, when 
the Diviſor conſiſts of two, three, or ſeveral Figures 
though it depends on the ſame Rules; for Example. Aſking afterwards how often I can have 4 in 5, 
Let it be required to divide 896487 by 648, or, the Anſwer will be 1, which I place in the Quotient, 
which is all one, to divide 896487 into 648 equal and multiply the Diviſer 42 by 1 which makes 42, 
Parts. which I place under 50, and ſubtra& it from go, 

Firſt a Table muſt be made, to ſhew, at firſt Sight, and there will remain 8, which I place in order un- 
any Product of the Diviſor, it being taken twice, thrice, der the Line, and thereto annex the next Figure of 


or any Number of Times under ten, ſo having writ- 
ten down the Diviſor itſelf 648, and drawn a Line 
on the Right-hand thereof, I place 1 on the Right- 
hand of the Line directly againſt the Diviſor; then 
underneath the Diviſor 648, I place the double 
thereof which is 1296, and place the Figure 2 di- 
rectly againſt the ſaid double on the other ſide of 
the Line; again by multiplying the Diviſor 648 by 
3, the Sum is 1944, this triple I place under the 
double, and place 3 on the other Side of the Line 
right againſt the triple; and ſo proceeding, in like 
manner, with the quadruple, quintuple, ſextuple, 
Sc, to the noncuple of the Diviſor: 


Diviſor 643 


I 
3 12962 
3 11943 
2 2392 4 
<a 32405 
8 38886 
3453617 
35184 8 
2 (583219 


Now for a Proof of the ſaid Table, adding the 
laſt Number thereof, to wit 5832, which 
648 was found to be nine times the Diviſor, to 
10 the Diviſor 648, I find the Sum to be 6480, 
—— Which is ten times the Diviſor, as you may 
6480 ſee in the Margent; wherefore I conclude 
the Table is true, becauſe the laſt Number 
thereof 1s derived from all the ſuperior Numbers. 
The principal Method of Diviſion (which to thoſe 
who have the Multiplication Table by Heart, is eafy 
enough) is when the Diviſor conſiſts of more Places 
chan one, to ſet out ſo many Figures on the Left- 
hand of the Dividend for a Dividual. and then put 
a Point under the Figure of the Dividual, which 
ſtands next to the Right-hand. Then ſeek how often 
the firſt Figure towards the Left-hand of the Divi- 
Yor, is contained in the firſt Figure towards the Lett- 
hand of the ſaid Dividual, and place the Anſwer in 
the Quotient, Then multiply the whole Diviſor by 
the ſaid Figure ſo placed in the Quotient, and place 
the Produkt in order under the Dividend, Which 
being done, ſubtract the ſaid Product from the Di- 
vidual, Placing the Remainder under the Line. Then 


Put a Point under the next Figure of the Dividend, : 


the Dividend which is 4, and then it makes 84 for 


a new Dividual, and then the Operation will itand 
as follows | 


42)8904(212 
84.. 


For a Concluſion, I aſk how often 4 is contained in 
8, and the Anſwer will be 2 times, wheretore I put 
2 in the Quolient, and thereby multiply the Divifor 
42 by 2, which makes 84, and by ſubtracting 84 
from 84 the Remainder is nothing, and the Opera- 
tion is ended ; ſo that if I divide 8904 Pounds 
amongſt 42 Perſons, each Perſon muſt have 212 
Pounds. | 
Whenever the Product of the Multiplication by the 
Diviſor is greater than the Dividual from which it 
ought to be ſubtrafted, ſuch Product mult be ſtruck 
out; and a leſſer Figure is to be placed in the Quo- 
tient, for you cannot ſubtract a greater Figure from 
a leſſer. For Example, if it be required to divide 
4763585 by 487, becauſe the Diviſor 587, is bigger 
than the Dividual 476, I therefore put my Point to 
3, then the Dividual becomes 4763, from which 
taking the Diviſor 587 out of the Dividna!, I find 
it 8 times (for 9 times is too much) ſo placing $ in 
the Quotient, and having multiplied the Diviſor 
thereby, which is 4696, and ſubtracting it out of 
4763, the Remainder is 67, to which, by putting 
a Point to 3, then I have 67; for a new Dividual, 
and fo proceeding according as before taught, your 
Quotient will be 8115, and 80 for the Remainder, 


Fff Thus 


ere —_——y — 
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Thus $87)4763585(8115 
4696... 


80 the Remainder. 


There is another Method of Divi/on, preferable 
to any common Way of dividing, by daſhing out 
of Figures, where the Steps of the Diviſion are ſo 
confounded, by a promiſcuous Multiplication and 
Diviſion, that if any Error happens, it can ſcarce be 
corrected without beginning the Work a- new; but 
in this, explained underneath, the particular Mul- 
tiplications, Subtractions and Remainders, which be- 
long to every Figure of the Quotient, are ſo diſtinctly 
and clearly ſet down, that if an Error happen it 
may eaſily be reformed. As for Example. 

Let it be required to divide 7910010295 by 
597463 the Operation will ſtand thus: 


59746)7910010295(132393 


$9746..... : 
— 132393 Quotient mult. by 
193541 59746 Diviſor 
179238 ̃ 
794358 
143030 529572 
119492 926751 
119157 
235382 661965 
179238 
7909952178 i 
561449 58117 Remainder added 
$37714 
7910010295 Proof 
237335 — 
179238 


53117 Remainder, 


— — 


We mult obferve that there are to be as many 
Points in the Dividend, as there are Figures in the 
Quotient, as in this Example, you have fix Points 
in the Dividend and ſix Figures in the Quotient. 
Diviſion is proved by multiplying the Quotient by 
the Diviſor, or the Diviſor by the Quotient, and 
adding what remains of the Divi/ien, if there be any 
thing. If the Sum be found equal to the Dividend, 
the Operation is juſt, otherwiſe there is a Miſtake. 
Theſe four great Rules, viz. Addition, Subtrafion, 
Multiplication and Diviſion, are the Foundation of 
all thoſe other Operations in Arithmetick, I am going 
to demonſtrate and elucidate, beginning by Re- 


- DUCTION, Which is the converting of Money, 


Weights, or Meaſures, into the ſame Value in other 
Denominations; for Inſtance, Pounds into Shillings 
and Pence; and Shillings and Pence into Pounds, 

RepucT1on is of two Kinds: 1/t, Deſcending, 
when a Quantity is to be brought from a higher De- 
nomination to a lower, This is done by conſidering 
how many of the leſs next Denomination are con- 
tained in the next greater before, and by that Num- 
ber muitiplying the greater. Thus Pounds are reduced 
into Shillings by multiplying by 20; Shillings into 
Pence by multiplying by 12, and Pence into Far- 
things by multiplying by 4. | 

2d, Aſcending, when a lower Denomination is to 
be reduced to an higher. This is done by Diviſion, 
Theſe two Kinds of Reduction will be confirmed by 
the following Examples, 


Example of the Deſcending Reduction. 


If I am aſk-d how many Farthings there are in 
564 Pounds, I muſt firſt multiply the 564 by 20, 
the Product whereof will be 11280 Shillings; then 
proceed to multiply the Shillings by 12, for the Re. 
duction of them into Pence, and the Product will be 
135360 Pence, which being multiplied by 4, will 
produce 541440 Farthings. 


564 
20 


11280 Shillings 
12 


22560 
11280 


135360 Pence 
+ 


541440 Farthings 


Example of the Aſcending ReduCtion, 


In order to perfect this Operation, you muſt divide 
the leaſt by ſo many of its Denomination as are con- 
tained in the next greater; Thus 24 720 Pence divided 
by 12, and the Quotient by 20, give 103 J. If there 
remains any thing in each Diviſion, ut is reſpeCtively 
either odd Pence, or Shillings: Taus 6713 reduced, 
give 271. 195. 5d. Cut off the Laſt, the reſt are the 
Pounds required, 

If I be aſked in 541440 Farthings how many 
Pounds (which is the Reverſe of the Example for the 
Deſcending Reduction) the Operation will ſtand thus. 


12) 2[0) 
4)541440(135360(1128[0 


4+ S © .Y 4 _ 


— — 564 Pounds anſwer'd 
14 15 
12 12 
21 33 
20 24 
1 96 
12 96 
24 oo 
24 — 
OO 


To expedite the Practice, ſeveral compendious 
Ways of Reduction have been invented. Thus Yards 
are turned into Ells, by ſubtracting a Fifth, and into 
Ells Flemiſh by adding a Fifth. Eils F/em fo are te- 
duced into Yards by ſubtracting a Quarter. E's 
Flemiſh reduced to Ells Engliſh by mul.iplying by 6, 
and cutting off the right-hand Figure. Great Pounds 
of Silk of 24 Ounces, are reduced to Pounds of 16 
Ounces, by adding one Half. Pounds of 16 Ounces 
into Pounds of 24, by ſubtracting one Third. 


Tare and Tret is alſo another Kind of Reduction. 


Tare is an Abatement or Deduction on the Price of 
a Commodity, on account of the Weight of Chells, 
Caſks, Bags, Frails, Sc. The Caſk+, Cheſts, or what- 
ever elſe contains the Commodity, is alio called Groſs. 

Tret is an Allowance made, in Commerce, for the 
Waſte, or the Duſt, that may be mixed with 3") 
Commodity; which is always 4 Pounds in ccf 
104 Pounds, x; 

The Tare is very different in different Merchant” 
zes: In ſome there is none at all allowed. It 46 4 
Thing much more regarded in Holland than in Eng- 


land, or elſewhere. M. Ricard treating of the Com- 
3 merce 


2 
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Amſttrdam, obſerves, that the Tares are one 


. F 
ik 2 conſiderable Articles a Merchant is to be 


: red withal, if he would trade with Security. 
13 the Tare is, as it were, regulated by 
Cuſtom 3 but generally, to aviod ali Diſpute, the 


ler make a particular Agreement about 
dare al here add N the - Au- 
45 ſome Inſtances of Tare allowed at Amſterdam. 
Spaniſh Wool is ſubje& to a Kind of double Tare z 
for firſt they deduct the Tare marked on the Bales, 
and after that 24 Pounds Tare for every 175 Pounds 
Weight, beſides the Rebate for prompt Pay ment. 
Indeed for the common Wools, the Seller will fel- 
dom allow above 14 per Cent. for the whole Tare; 
for which Reaſon the Bargain is to be agreed on be- 
225 f Roman Allum is 4 1b. per Sack. 
Iriſh, &c. Butter, 20 per Cent. 
© | Crude Borax, 15 1b. per Cent. 
v Cinnamon, WR Burthen. 
Capers 23 1b. per Cent. 
White Roper, 40 lb. per Barrel. 
{ Black Pepper, 5 /b. Sc. 


Tar 


But to reduce Tare and Tret into Practice with 
regard to Arithmetick ; if I be aſked, for Example, 
in 48 C. 3 9rs. 14 1b. Tare 3 C. 3qrs. 17 1b. how 
many Pounds neat z I proceed thus: 


C. gr. ©. 


8 14 Groſs 
1 3 e N dedutted 


43 14 


4 
180 Quarters 
28 
1444 
361 
5054 Pounds neat 
K „ % 
112) 5054046 o 14 neat 
445 * 
574 
560 


14 : 
Which Pounds neat being divided by 112, gives 
me 45 C. o grs. 14 1b. neat Weight. 


Or this other Queſtion : In 145 C. 2 4. 1616. 
Tare 14 per Hundred, Tret 4 per 104, how many 
Pounds neat : To anſwer which I proceed in the fol- 
lowing Manner : 


C. gr. &. CG. os. 6 
145 2 16 145 2 16 
4 14 
582 Quarters 580 
28 145 
4662 2030 
1165 9 allowed for the 29rs. 
* — 16 10. 
16312 1. Subtle 2039 
2039 lb, Tare — 
14273 Remainder 
627 1b. Tret 26163 120627 15. Tret 
— 156 
13646 . neat — 
71 


divide the Pounds, by 52 
Subtle, by 26, becauſe —— 
4 Pounds is the 26th 192 


of 104 the Allowance 182 
always given for Tret, —— 
10 


C. gr. . 
1120136460121 3 10 
£22” * 
Or the Pounds neat being 244 
divided by 112, makes 224 
121 C. 3 ars. 101b, neat 5 
Weight. 206 
112 


—QZu— — 


94 
And thus of all other Commodities, or Merchan- 
dizes, in Proportion. 


The RulE or Tyree DIRx or, (alſo called, the 
Golden Rule, and the Rule of Proportion) is the next 
which falls under our Conſideration, 

The Rule of Three teaches how to find a fourth 
proportional Number, to three others given. 

In this Rule we muſt always obſerve, in ſtating 
the Queſtion, to make our firſt and third Number be 
of one Denomination, and the ſecond Figure being 
the Suppolicion, muſt, after the Operation, be found 
in the ſame Degree, with the fourth Number ſought. 
We muſt alſo make our firſt and third Numbers both 
of one kind. Then go unto the ſecond or middle 
Number, and reduce that into the loweſt Value 
there named; then multiply our ſecond Number un- 
der our third, making that Number our Dividend, 
and divide by our firſt Number, and the Quotient 
of our Diviſion anſwers the Queſtion demanded ; and 
is always of the ſame Denomination with our ſecond 
Number, whether Pounds, Shillings, Pence, or Far- 
things, or any other Name or Kind whatever; which 
if it ſhall happen to be of any greater Number, 
whether of Weight, Meaſure, or Time, we may re- 
duce them into its loweſt Value, by the Rule of Re- 
duct ion betore taught. 

Vest. It three Degrees of the Equator contain 70 
Leagues, how many do 360 Dcgrees, the Circum- 
ference of the Earth, contain ? 

The Rule is this: Multiply the ſecond Term 50, 
by the third 360, divide the Product 25200 by the 
firſt Term 3, the Quotient 8400 is the fourth Term 
required, 

The Uſe of this Rule is of vaſt Extent both in 
common Life, and the Sciences; but has no Place 
but where the Proportion of the given Numbers is 
known, Suppoſe, for Inſtance, a large Veſſel full 
of Water to empty it ſelf by a little Apperture; and 
ſuppoſe three Gallons to low out in a Minute; and it 
were required to know in what Time 100 Gallons 
would be thus evacuated: Here indeed are three 
Terms given and a fourth required, but as it is evi- 
dent from Experience, that Water flows faſter at firſt 
than afterwards, the Quantity of flowing Water is 
not proportional to the Time; and therefore the 
Queſtion does not come under the Rule of Three. 

The Things which come under Commerce are 
proportionable to their Prices ; twice as much of any 
Commodity coſting twice as much Money, Se. 
The Price therefore, of any Quantity of a Commo- 
dity being given, the Price ot any other Quantity 
of the ſame, or Quantity of the Commodity an- 
ſwering to any other given him, is found by the 
Rule of Three. For Example, If 3 1b. coſt 17 s. 
what will 30 15. coſt? Since as 3 16. are to 30 /b. fo 
is the Value of the former 17 5. to the Value of the 
Latter, The Queſtion ſtands thus : 

lb. s, 15. 


3 


8 J. 105. 


3) 510 (170 8. 


Again, 


—— i 
* * 2 2 2 — 
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Again, if 3 Pounds be bought for 17 5. how many 
will 170s. buy; ſince as 175. is to 1705s, fo are 3 
Pounds to the Pounds required : The Number will 
be found thus : 


F. Ib. F. 


17 — — 70 


3 


17) 510 (3000. 
SI 


O0 


If the given Terms be heterogeneous, i. e. have 
broken Numbers among them, they do not bear the 
ſame Proportion to each other with the Things they 
expreſs bear. They muſt therefore be reduced to 
homogeneous ones, or to the ſame Denomination, as 
Pounds into Shillings, c. as I have obſerved already. 
For Example; If 3 1b. and 4 oz. coſt 2 5. 4d. what 
will 2 . coſt. The Operation will run thus: 


lb. Oz. * lb. 


3.4 
16 I2 16 


53 23 32 
28 


2 4 ——2 


52) 896 (17 J. +5 
52 
376 
364 


12 


— 


In many Caſes of Commerce and Account, we have 
more compeadious Ways of working Queſtions that 
come under the Rue of Three, than by the Rule itſelf, 
which by Reaſon of their expediting Practice, are 
called Pa AcricE, and conſtitute a particular Rule 
of themſelves z eſpecially where the firſt Term is 1, 
or Unity. Theſe Practices are called Italian Prac- 
tices or Uſages, becauſe firſt introduced by the Mer- 
chants, and Negotiants of Hay. The moſt uſeful of 
theſe Practices are as follow. 

1. Since the Uſe of the Rule of Three, is to find 
a fourth Proportional to three given Numbers, di- 
vide the firſt and ſecond, or the firſt and third, by 
ſome common Number, if that can be done exactly; 
and work with the Quotient in their Stead z as in the 
following Example, 


Price of 3 /þ. is 9 5. what is the Price of 7 14 ? 
= 0 3 


becit 21 5, 


Price of 14 1b. is 26 f. what is the Price of 7 1b ? 
2) 2 2)= 1 
Fecit 135. 


2. If the firſt Term be 1, and the ſecond an aliquot 
Part of a Pound, Shilling, or Penny ; divide the third 
by the aliquot Part; the Quotient is the Anſwer, 
Note, that the aliquot Part is ſuch Part of any Num- 
ber or Quantity, as will exactly meaſure it, without 
any Remainder. Or it is a Part, which being taken 
a certain Number of Times, becomes equal to the 
whole or Integer, Thus 3 is an aliquot Part of 12, 
nay being taken four Times, it will juſt mea- 
ure it. 2 


gures; as in the following Example: 


For Example, if 1 Ell coſt 10 5. what coſt 957 Elf; 
Fecit 478 l. 105. 


3. If the firſt or third Number be 1, the other ; 
exceeding large, and the Middle Term a Compound 
i. e. conſiſts of ſeveral Denominations; it may be 
wrought without Reduction thus: 


Price of 1 15. is 3 3. 8 d. à, what is the Price of 6 1}? 


Feit 18 7 4 


For four Farthings making a Penny, 5 Times 3 Er. 
things make 3 d. + and 12 Pence making One Shi). 
ling, ; Times 8 Pence make 3 5s. 4 d. which with 34 
from the Place of Farthings, make 3 5. 7 d. Lofty 
five Times 3 5. make 15 35. and with the 3 5s. from the 


Place of Pence 185. the Price required therefore ; 
18 5. 7 d. 4 | 


4. If the middle Term be not an Aliquot, but a 
aliquant Part, reſolve the aliquant Part into its aliquot 
Parts; divide the middle Term by the ſeveral Ali. 
quots, the Sum of the Quotient is the Anſwer, Note, 
Aliquant Part is that which will not meaſure or di. 
vide any Number exactly, but ſome Remainder will 
ſtill be lefr, Or, an aliquant Part, is that which he. 
ing taken any Number of Times, is always greater or 
leſſer than the whole. Thus 5 is an aliquant Part of 
12; for being taken twice it falls ſhort; and when 
taken three Times it exceeds 12, 

For an Inſtance of this Rule: 


If 1 Ell coſts 155, What coſts 124 Ells? 


I =) 62 
F 31 


Fecit 931. 


5. If the firſt or ſecond Term be 1; and in th 
former Cafe the ſecond or third; in the latter the fir, 
be reſolvable into Factors; the Operation may be per- 
formed in the Mind without writing down any Fi 


Price of 1 16. is 245, What is 2016. 


4 | 4 
6 | 80 
6 


Fecit 480s. 241. 


6. Where one of the given Numbers is 1, we have 


ſeveral compendious Uſages to ſave Multiplication and 
Diviſion, e. gr. 


If 9 46. coſts 20s, What does 115. 


It is obvious the Sum required is had by adding to 
the tenth Part of 20 Shillings, viz. 2 5. the ninth Part 


of that Tenth, viz. 3 d. + and 5 of a Penny; the An- 
ſwer therefore is 25. 3 d. + and 3. 


Again if 51. coſts 45 5. what coſts 1 15. 


Since 5 is half of 10, the Double of the tenth Part 
of the given Price, viz. 105. 94. 45, 9 is the Sum te- 
quired, 


Again if 1 J. coſts 18d, What will 19 16. coſt? 


Since 19=20-1; from the given Price doubled 
and increaſed by a Cypher, viz. 360, ſubtract ihe 
ſimple 18, the Remainder is 3424, = 28s, 6 d. tte 
Sum required, 1 

7. 


8 — 


* 


the 
rſt, 
er- 


Fi. 


If two Terms of the ſame Denomination differ 
bo Unit, we have a peculiar Kind of Compound, 


which will be clear from the following Examples, e.g. . 


If 516, coſts 30s, What will 415. coſt? 


Since the Price of 4 Ib. is one fifth Part ſhort of that 
of 5 1b. divide the given Price 30 by 53 the Quotient 
6 being ſubtracted from the Dividend, the Remainder, 
viz. 245. is the Sum required. 


Again, if 8 7b, coſts 24 5. What coſts 9 16. ? 


Since the Price of 9 I. exceeds that of 8 by one 
eighth Part; divide the given Price 24 by 8, and add 
the Quotient 3 to the Dividend; the Sum 27 is the 
Anſwer. 


8 Sometimes one may uſe ſeveral of theſe Com- 
pounds or Practices in the ſame Queſtion. e. gr. 


If 100 1b. coſts 30 5. 4d. What coſts 5016. ? 
50)2.2. 2 
Fecit 155. 2d. 


Again 6015, coſts 45, What coſts 2 520 1b, ? 
6 


42 
; 24 | 6 
7 7 


1684. 


The Rule or Tyres Ix VERSE, is where the 
natural Order of the Terms is inverted. As if 100 
Workmen build a Houſe in 2 Years, in how long a 
Time will 200 Workmen build the ſame ? 

This is uſually conſidered by the Writers of Arith- 
metick, and taught in the Schools as a particular Rule; 
being wrought by multiplying the firſt Term 100 by 
the ſecond 2, and dividing the Product 200 by the 
third Term 200, the Quotient 1 is the Number re- 

uired. 

b But there is no Neceſſity for making a particular 
Rule for the Matter; this coming naturally enough 
under the former, by only ranging the Terms as the 
Nature of the Queſtion requires. Thus it is evident, 
that as the Number of Men 200 is to 100, ſo is the 
Space 2 Years, wherein 100 build the Houſe, to the 
Space wherein 200 will build the ſame. For the leſs 
Time the more Hands are required; the Queſtion 
then will ſtand thus : 


100 H. 
2 


27. 200 M. 


2000 20001 Near. 


Courounp RuLE or TüREE, or Rule of five 
Numbers, is where two Rules of Three are required to 
be wrought, before the Number ſought be found. As 
if 300 J. in 2 Years yield 30 J. Intereſt, how much 
will 1000. yield in 12 Years? 

Here the firſt Thing to be done is to find by the 
Rule of Three, what Intereſt 10001, will give in 2 
Years ; and then by the ſame Rule what it will give 
in 12 Years? 

| This is conſidered by the Writers, Sc. of Arithme- 
tick, as a particular Rule, but without any Neceſſity ; 


a double Operation ſolving it better, as in this 
mple: | 


300 J. 


1ooo . 
30 


30 iut. 


3]00)300|o0(100 int. 


-— 
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12 0, 
12 


—— U— — 


2)12000(600 int. 


27. 


But in Queſtions of this Kind a ſingle Rule of Three 
may do the Buſineſs: For 300 l. give the ſame Intereſt 
in 2 Years, which twice 300 give in one Year ; and 
12 Times 10001. give the ſame Intereſt in one Year, 
that 1000 give in 12 : Omitting therefore the Cir- 
cumſtances of Time ſay, if twice 300 (that is 600) 
give 36 J. Intereſt (in one Year) what will 12 Times 
1000 (that is 12000) give (in one Year) ? 


600 12000 


36 


36 


72000 
36000 


6[00)4320|00(7207. int. 


The next Rule, deſerving our Notice, is that of 
Fellowſhip, which is a Rule of great Uſe in ballancing 
Accompts amongſt Merchants and Owners of Ships 
where a Number of Perſons putting together a gene- 
ral Stock, it 1s required to give every one his propor- 
tional Share of his Loſs or Gain. 

The Rule of Three ſeveral Times repeated is the Ba- 
fis of Fellowſhip, and fully anſwers all the Queſtions of 
that Kind; for as all the whole Stock is to the Total 
thereby gained or loſt ; ſo each Man's particular Share 
is to its proper Share of Loſs or Gain, Wherefore 
the ſeveral Sums of Money of every Partner are to be 
gathered into one Sum for the firſt Term; the com- 
mon Gain or Loſs for the ſecond ; and every Man's 
particular Share for the third ; and the Go/den Rule to 
be wrought ſo many Times as there are Partners. 

There are two Caſes in this Rule, the one without, 
the other with Time. 

FeL.LowsSHIP WITHOUT Tims, is where the 
Quantity of Stock, contributed by each Perſon, is 
alone conſidered ; without any particular Regard to 
the Length of Time, that any of their Monies were 


employed. An Example will make this Proceſs 
eaſy. 


A. B. and C. freight a Ship with 2 12 Ton of Wine; 


A. laying out 1342 1. B. 1178]. and C. 630 J. towards 
the ſame; the whole Cargo is ſold at 32 J. per Ton; 
Query, what ſhall each Perſon receive? 


Find the whole Produce of the Wine by multiply- 
ing 212 by 32, which yields 6784. Then adding 
together the ſeveral Stocks, 1342, 1148, and 6303 
which make 3150, the Work will ſtand thus: 


1342 Anſwer ——2890 
3150: 67841178 - 2537 
of 639—— —1356 


Proof 3150 — 6 


BAR TER is next in Order. Barter is the exchang- 


ing Wares for Wares, or one Commodity for another, 
for Example: 


Two Merchants barter, A. has 3 C. 2 Qrs. of Pep- 
per at 13d. + per Ib. B. has Ginger at 15. 4 per lb. 
I would know how much Ginger muſt be delivered 
for the Pepper. The Proceſs is thus: 


G g g 1. If 


8 
— 2 — 


206 


— — 


Ac .⅛•̃ —2 . - — — 
— 


* r — _— — E 3 - 
0 8 2 6 —— Þ — 2 


1. If 1 Ib. of Pepper coſts 13 dl. 14. What will 
3 C. 2 Qrs.? 
13 d. 4 3 C. 2 Qrs. 
4 4 
54 14 
— 28 
112 
28 
12 392 
4)21 1680529204413 54 
5 | nn —— 
— 2213 1568 
49 1960 
48 — 
— 21168 
12 Anſwer 22 l. 35. 
12 
— Pepper. 
o 


2. If 15 l. 4 buys 1 1b. of Ginger, what will 221. 35. 


4 =o 
61 | 443 
12 
L. — 
6190212640348 + 55 5316 
183. Ginger. 4 
296 21264 
244 
524 x a 
438 Anſwer 348 = 57 Pounds of Ginger 
— muſt be delivered for the Pepper. 
36 


Another Ex AM PL E. 


A. has 100 Pieces of Silk, which are worth but 31. 
a- Piece in ready Money, yet he barters them with B. 
at 41. per Piece, and at that Rate takes their Value of 
B. in Wools at 71. 10s. per C. which are worth but 
6 J. per C. in ready Money: The Queſtion will be to 
know what Quantity of Wool pays tor the Silks, and 
which of the two, A. or B. is the Gainer, and how 
much ? 


To which I anſwer 53 C. 1 of Wools pay for the 
Silk, and A. gains 20/. in Money by the Barter, 
Demogſtrated thus: 


& 4 J. J. 
1. If7 10 become 6, what will 400 
Fucit 320 
l I I 


2. If 6 ready Money buys 1 of Wool, what will 320 


ready Money ? 
Anſwer. 53 C. of Wools. 


So it is evident that the true Weight of the Wool 
which B. delivered was 320/. for which he received 


only of A. the Worth of 300 l. in Silks, and there- 


fore B. looles 201. by the Barter. 
ReBaTe, is alſo a very uſeful Rule of Arithmetick. 


Rebate is the Payment of ſo much ready Money, in 
lieu of a Sum due at any Time to come, which put 
torth at Intereſt for any ſuch Time, would become 
equal to that Sum, ſo due, at any Time to come, For 


Example: 


A Merchant, who is to receive 1680/7, at 9 Months 
end, deſires to have his Money immediately paid him, 


ARITHAMETICHK. 


for which Courteſy he is willing to abate 8 per Cen- 
per Ann. Intereſt ; the Queſtion is to find, how much 
preſent Money is equivalent to 1680 J. rebating 8 
per Cent. The Rule is thus: ; 


As 1 Year or 12 Months, or $65 Days, is to the 
Rate of Intereſt propoſed, ſo is the Time propoſed 
the third Term, to find the fourth Number ſought. 


Months FA Months. 


So if 12———8 9 
Facit 61, 
l. J. J. 
Then if 106 Rebate come from 100, what will 1680 
| 100 
J. — 
106) 16800001584 T7284 168000 
2009... . — 
620 
530 
— J. 1 
goo Anſwer 1584 18 6 2 
848 
520 
424 
d 


3 
96 12 2 Facit 18 6＋ 1 


Which ſaid 15847, 185. 6d 5, which is the pre: 
ſent Money the Merchant muſt receive, being de- 
ducted from 1680, there remains the Money re- 
bated, viz, 


ger RW * 
HT > 
2 8 
1680 oo o 
1584 18 6 + Subtract 


95 1 5 + Money rebated. 


Queſt. 2, How much preſent Money is equivalent toz 
Rent or Annuity of 100 J. a Year to conti- 
nue five Years, Rebate being made at the 
Rate of 6/, for 100 J. for one Year ſimple 


Intereſt. 
1105 100 loo facit 94 o6 © 
2112 100 100 facit 89 o 6 
31118 100 100 facit 84 8 o 
4124 100 100 facit 80 12 2 
51139 100 100 facit 780 18 12 
2 
9 * 


very near 425 18 


— 


— > 


So that by this Queſtion it is manifeſt there muſt be 
computed the preſent Worth of 100. due at the firſt 
Year's End; alſo the preſent Worth of 100 J. due at 
the ſecond Year's End; and in like Manner, the 
third, fourth, and fifth Years, all which preſent par- 
ticular Worth being added together, the Sum will be 
the Total above propounded, viz, 


| 3 
very near 425 18 9 + 


This Rule leads us naturally into what is called 


Intereſt. 


INTEREST, is a Sum of Money reckoned for the 


Loan and Forbearance of ſome other Sum, lent for, 


or due at, a certain Time, according to ſome cer- 
tain Rate; in Reſpect hereof the Sum lent or ſorborn 


is called the Principal, becauſe it is the Sum that pre” 
2 | creates 


v 
br 


: 
1 
= 
4 
; 
y 
: 


** 8 * 
* 4 


wy A , 3 ed # ws .& 


* 
+ 
* 
3 
* 
q 
4B 


* * * 
FE * * = 4h. "S 5 One) 1 „ * 


creates the Intereſt, or from which the Intereſt is rec- 
* 
* Tueref is either /imple or Compound. 
SIMPLE INTEREST is that counted from the Prin- 
cipal only. This 1s eaſily computed by the Golden 
Rule, either Simple or Compound, thus : 


Let that which is the principal Cauſe of the Intereft 


be put in the firſt Place, that which betokeneth 
Time in the ſecond Place, and the Remaining in the 
third. Under this conditional Part place the two 
other Terms, each under its like, and there will be a 
Blank to ſupply under one of thoſe above, either un- 
der the firſt, ſecond, or third, 


J. Months /. 
100 12 6 
50 03 


Here the Blank will be under the third Place, mul- 
tiply the three laſt for a Dividend, and the two firſt 
for a Diviſor, the Quotient of theſe gives the ſixch; 
that is, 6x 50 * 3 , and 100x12 =1200, now 
1200)900.0(73=15 8. required. 

If the Demand had been, in how many Months 
would 501. have gained 155. or if 100 l. in twelve 
Months gains 6 J. what ſhall the Principal be that in 
three Months would gain 15s. In theſe Caſes the 
Blank would have been under the firſt or ſecond 
Term; then by another Rule, multiply the firſt, ſe- 
cond, and laſt for a Dividend, and the third and 
fourth for a Diviſor z the Quotient is the Anſwer. 


J. Months J. 
20D | is 6 
3 75 28155. 


Then by the Rule 100 * 12 *. 5 o. oo and 6x3 
218) 900. 0 J. required. 


This Rule ſhews Simple Intereſt, and all that belongs 
to it, with Eaſe, and was thus found: Put P for the 
Principal, T for the Time, and G. for the Gain in 
the Conditions, and ptg anſwering, it will be, 
P:G.:t:p: = and T:Gp::t =P: = g, Which 
is the firſt Rule; that is, multiply the three laſt for a 
Dividend, and the two firſt for a Diviſor, and be- 


cauſe . g, therefore Gtp= T Pg, and conſe- 


TP 
"El = x 
quently t = Gp and p= or which is the ſecond 


Rule. 


Compound INTEREST, is that which is counted 
both from the Principal, and the fimple Intereft for- 
born, called alſo Intereſt upon Intereſt. 

This Sort of Intereſt is commonly worked by Deci- 
mal Arithmeick ; but for the better underſtarfding of 
it I ſhall ſtate a few Queſtions, to be performed by 
Valgar Aritbmetick. For Example: 


If 3001. be put out at 67. per Cent. per Ann. rec- 


koning Intereſt upon Intereſt, what Money muſt I 
receive then? : | 


I. 2 

wy at 6 per Cent. 
—— 1 
18.00 300 oo o Principal 
—— 18 oo o Interct 


318 oo o Increaſe the 
. — firſt Year, 
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r 
318 oo o at 6 


08 o0 o 


4 19 ol 


a 
© 
UDO 
—— 
0-7 
© 
| <2 © ho 


oſ8o 337 o lncreaſe the 
— — 2 Tear. 


— 
t 


1 
as 6 per Cent. 


UW 
UW 
1 

— 


3. Increaſe Third. 


2143 16 4 2 
20 
8176 
I2 
—— . 
9116 357 06 oO 2 
4 21 08 9 
0066 378 14 9 + Fourth Year. 


— Ä 


So that at the fourth Year's End he muſt receive 
for Principal and Intereſt 37587. 144. 94. 4. 

This Way af Operation is more compendious than 
by the Rule of Three. | 

Firſt ſtate your Queſtion as before. If 1001, gain 
61]. what will 300 l. your Principal? Multiply firſt 
your Principal by your Intereſt ; that done, cut off che 
two firſt Figures towards your Right Hand of the 
Pounds with a Line. Then multiply them by 20, 
12, and 4, and all above two Figures towards your 
Right Hand, carry over the Line to the Left, as you 
ſee in the above-mentioned Example. 

Thus much for & ple and Compound Intereſt *cill 
we come to Decim:! Arii5metick. At preſent we'll 
proceed to the Exchange of Coins from one Countr 
to another, which is dove by Means of Bills of Ex- 
change, i. e. by giving Money in one City, and re- 
ceiving a Bill to entitle the Giver to receive the Value 
in another City;; to accompliſh which, it is neceſſary 
a Merchant ſhould know daily upon the Exchange, 
how the Equality or Par of Coins riſes or falls; ſince 
the Riſing, Falling, or Debaſing of the Coins is ſo 
ſubje& to change, eſpecially in France and other 
Countries. The Queſtions on this Subje& may be 
worked by the Rule of Three. For Example: 


A Merchant delivered 5307. Sterling in London, at 
205. per l. to receive the ſame, by a Bill of Exchange, 
at Amſterdam, the Exchange at thirty-three Shillings 
and fourpence FHlemiſb, for a Pound Sterling, 1 de- 
mand the ſame in Flemiſh Money. Note, That in the 
Stating of your Queſtion, your firſt and third Num- 

bers 


— — — — PR — w — — — — — © - 
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Money, the third muſt be Sterling; if the firſt be Quantities and Rates of divers Simples given 
Flemiſh, the third muſt be Flemiſh. Therefore I aſk diſcover the mean Rate of a Mixture compo 
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bers muſt be both of one Kind; if the firſt be Sterling 


if 20s. Sterling give 335. 4d. what will. 5301. 


Sterling ? 


s, * J. 
If 20——33 4 530 
12 20 
400 10600 
* 4 
4.240000 
I2 
20)4240000(212000(1766|6 
AO. cc 12. ——— 
— — — 88306 8 
24 FTF 
20 84 
40 80 
3 
0 80 
2 72 
80 
12 


Anſwer Flem. 883 J. 65. 8 d. 


Or thus ſhorter : 


J. 8 
3) 530 at 33 4 
33 
1590 
1590 
17490 
176 8 
176616 8 
88316 8 


I aſk farther at what Rate went the Exchange from 
London to Rotterdam, when I delivered 700 Pounds 
Sterling in London; and received in Rotterdam 10101, 


Flemith ? 


If 7001. Sterling make 10101. Flemiſh, what will 


20s. Sterling © 


$6 
Facit per Rule of Three 1 8 10 4 
J. 3 
Proof Jo at 1 8 104 
I 
$700 oo o oo 838 5 of a J. Sterling. 
8)149 oo oo oo 64. 2 of 45. 
89140 oo oo oo 3 d. of 64. 
% 00.00. og 1 d. 42 of 3 d. 
8 15 oo oo 014 x 
4 07 6 oo 
e 14 07 00 
1011 O ot oo Small Difference. 


From the Exchange we'll proceed to Alligation, a 
Nule or Operation, whereby Queſtions are reſolved, 
relating to the Mixture of Commodities or Ingre- 
dients, together with the Value, Effect, &c. thereof 


in Compoſition, 
Alligation is of two Kinds, Medial and Alternate. 


3 


ALL1icaTion Medial, is when from the ſevery 


» We 
Poundeg 
will come 


Of 5 Buſhels of Wheat at 25s. 8 d. a Buſhes] 
Buſhels of Rye at 2 5s. per Buſhel, I would know *. 
much the Buſhel fo mixed would ſtand me in, the 
one with the other, 

To work this Rule, I muſt multiply the Ingredient 
ſeverally by their own Prices, and divide the Sum of 
thoſe Produlis by the Sum of the Ingredients, th, 
Quotient anſwers the Queſtion. 

Therefore repeating again the above-ſaid Example 
I demand how much that Miſtling is worth? Thus 
according to Rule, 


out of them. The ſeveral Caſes hereof, 
under the following Rules, For Example 


1 5. E 
9 ' 5 2 I3 4 
5 9 18 o add 
13 4 18 31 4 
12 


376 Dividend 
5 Buſhels of Wheat 
9 Buſhels of Rye 
— add 


14 Diviſor 
Then 376 divide by 14. Auſcer, 2 3. 29.4 


12 5. d. 
14) 376 (262 2+ * or? 
28 24 


96 2 
84 — 


12 


So that I conclude that a Buſhel of that Miſtling 
may be afforded for 2 5. 24.5, or ; Farth, Which 
is the Reſolution of the Queſtion propoſed. 

In Alligation medial, the Proof of the Work is 
by comparing the total Value of the ſeveral Simples 
with the Value of the whole Mixture; and when 
thoſe Sums agree, the Operation is perfect; ſo as in 
this Example. 

d. 


5. 
5 Buſhels of Wheat at 2 5. 8 d. is —— 13 4 


9 Buſhels of Rye at 25. 18 © _ 


all which amounts unto 31 4 


which is likewiſe the Value of 14 Buſhels of Wheat 
at 2 5, 24, ＋ 4. For by the Rul? of Three, i 
1 Buſhel coſt 2 5. 2 d. + 4 what will 14 Buſhels! 
Anſwer, 31 5. 4 d. with the Fraction 5, or 4 Farth. 

The Nature, Quality, Ce. of the ſeveral Inge 
dients of a Mixture being given, to find the Tem- 
perament, or Degree of Fineneſs reſulting from the 
whole. Place the ſeveral Quantities of the Mixture 
in Rows againſt which, place the ſeveral Qualities 
or Fineneſs; then as the Sum of the Quantities 1s to 
their Product, ſo is Unity to the Quality or Finenels 
of the Mixture, For Example, 


A Goldſmith has 8 75 Weight of Silver Bullion of 
7 Oz. fine, 15 1b. of 8 Oz. + fine, and 13 of 10 0% 
fine, and he would melt all together, and know 
what Fineneſs a Pound weight of that Mals would 
come to? 


1b. Ox. 


— 2a . we = # — =w ay 9 =. Vx 22 r  w TX e RP Y A = wa(fyy  -=_ 


„„ ms a> as H& 


. Ox. 


7 

42 
3 

4 
A 
= . 
D 
Y 
* 
1 
6. 1 
= 
2 
= 
4 
4 
J 1 
= 
B 
PF 

3 


„„ _ 2 Sins s 3 4 
FA Ls A” LY Ts - 3 y CD 7 — ds 
ttztz:tſaà r . 


MDT 


1b, Ox. 1b, Ox. 
2)15 of 8% 13 of 10 
8 10 
120 130 
7 * 
127 x 
8 
15 
13 
36 
2 
Dividend 627 Diviſor 72 
Ox. Put. Gr. 
72) 62) (8 + 5+ or 4+ makes 14 4 
576 
51 


Anſwer, the Maſs muſt be 8 Oz. 14 Pwt. 4 Gr. 


Given the Total of a Mixture with the whole Va- 
lue; and the Value of the ſeveral Ingredients, to 
find the ſeveral Quantities mixed though unequally. 
Multiply the Total of the Mixture by the leaſt Value, 
ſubtract the Product from the total Value; and the 
Remainder is the firſt Dividend. Then take the ſaid 
leaſt Value from the greateſt valued Ingredient, and 
the Remainder is the firſt Diviſor. The Quotient of 
this Diviſion ſhews the Quantity of the higheſt-priced 
Ingredient, and the other is the Complement of the 
whole. And when more Ingredients than two are in 
the Compoſition, the Diviſors are the ſeveral Re- 
mains of the leaſt Value, taken from the other : The 
Dividends are the Remains left upon the Diviſions, 
till none remain there; which will be one ſhort of 
the Number of Ingredients; and this defective In- 
gredient is to be ſupplied as a Complement ; and in 
Diviſion no more muſt be taken in every Quotient, 
than that there may remain enough for the other Di- 
viſors z and the laſt to leave nothing remaining. 

ALLiGaTion Alternate, is when the Rates or 
Qualities of ſeveral Simples are given; and the Quan- 
tity of each is required neceſſary to make a Mix- 
ture of the given Rate or Quality. Alligation Alter- 
nate, ſhews the due Proportion of ſeveral Ingredients ; 
and counter-changes the Places of ſuch Exceſſes or 
Differences as ariſe between the mean Price and the 
Extremes; aſcribing that to the greater Extreme, 
which proceeds from the leſſer; and contrarily. 

The Rules which obtain in Alligation Alternate, 
are theſe, 

Firſt, You muſt ſet down the Numbers of which 
you will make the Alligation, orderly one under the 
other: And the common Number whereinto you 
muſt reduce them, ſet on the Left-hand, Then 
note Which of the ſaid Numbers are leſſer than that 
common Number, and which of them be greater, 
and with a Draught of your Pen link two Numbers 
together; ſo that the leaſt Number may be ſtill 
linked with the greateſt, and the greateſt with the 
Imalleſt. Then add up all theſe Differences into one 
Total, which ſhall be the firſt Number in the Rule 
ef Three, and the ſecond Number the common Num- 


ber, then the third muſt be each Difference done by 
tlelf, For Example : 


A Vintner has four Sorts of low Wine of four ſe- 
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Gall. 
8 |—6 If 156 —84—6 
10 |—3 
121i; [—2 Facit 33 + + of the firſt Sort. 
18 {—4 
| 15 Gall. 


If 15 — 84 — 3 
Facit 16 + + of the ſecond Sort, 


Gall. 
If 15 give — 84 —— what will 2 


Facit 11 + + of the third Sort. 


Gall. 
If 15 give-— 84 —— what will 4 


Facit 22 + x of the fourth Sort, 


which Quantities added up make 84, viz. 


Fraction. 
add 33 3 5) 10 (2 for Fractions. 
16 4 
11 1 
22 2 
2 — 
— 10 Facit. 


for the Proof 84 


Further, A Goldſmith has divers Sorts of Gold, 
viz, ſome of 24 Carracts, others of 22 Carracts, others 
of 18 Carracts, and others of 16 Carracts fine; is de- 
ſirous to melt as much of all theſe four Sorts together, 
as may make a Maſs of Gold to contain 16 Ounces 
of 21 Carracts fine. Then he proceeds thus: 


241 5 Oz. 
85 2 3 If 12 —— 60 — 5 
18.4 Facit 25 Ounces of the firſt, 
12 Ox. 


If 12 — 60 — 3 


Facit 15 Ounces of the ſecond, 
Oz. | 
If 12 —— 60 — 1 


Facit 5 Ounces of the third, 


Oz, 
If 12 — 60—— 3 


Facit 15 Ounces of the fourth, 


which Quantities ſo taken and mixed, make up the 
Maſs of 60 Ounces of 21 Carracts fine.” 


Oz. 
vix. 25 of the firſt Sort 
15 of the ſecond Sort 
5 of the third Sort 
15 of the fourth Sort 


60 of 21 Carrats fine, 


When we calculate on ſeveral falſe Numbers, taken 
at random, as if they were true ones; and from the 
Differences found therein, determine the Number 
ſought ; ſuch Rule is called in Arithmetick the Rule 
of Falſe Poſition, which I'll demonſtrate in this 
Place. 

PostT10N is either Single or Double. Single Po- 


veral Prizes; the firſt at 8 d. per Gallon, the ſecond tion is when there happens in the Propoſitions ſome 
Partition of Numbers into Parts proportional, in 
which Caſe the Queſtion may be reſolved at one 
Operation by this Rule, Imagine a Number at Plea- 
ſure, and work therewith, according to the Tenor 
of the Queſtion, as if it was the true Number; — 
What 


it 10 d. per Gallon, the third at 15 4. per Gallon, 


"a the fourth at 18 4. per Gallon : Now he would 
— all theſe Sorts together, that a Gallon of theſe 
be ver, decay*d) Wines may be worth 12 4. the Pun- 
cacon holding 84 Gallons. Then : 


H h h 
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what Proportion there is between the falſe Concluſion 
and the falſe Poſition, ſuch Proportion the given 
Number has to the Number ſought. Therefore the 
Number ſought by Argumentation, ſhall be the firſt 
Term of the Rule of Three; the Number ſuppoſed 
the ſecond Term; and the given Number the third. 
For Example: 


Three Men build a Ship (which coſt them 2700 /.) 
viz. A, B, and C, and they ſo agree that B is to pay 
double what A muſt pay, and C triple of what B 
pays; I would know how much every Man ought to 
pay? To reſolve this Queſtion, I ſuppoſe A paid 6 /. 
therefore B paid 12 J. and C muſt pay 36 J. But by 
this Poſition of 61. + 12 1. + 361. added, makes but 
54 1, which by the Intent of the Queſtion ought to 
have been 2700 J. nevertheleſs by thoſe ſuppoſitional 
Numbers I ſhall diſcover the true Sums which the 
ſeveral Parties ought to pay; for I ſay, by the Rule 
of Three : a , 


1/f, As 54 is to— 6— what will 2700 
| 6 


16200 
I Dn oY _ 
54) 16200(300 A muſt pay 
162. 
000 
J. J. I. 
24, As 54 is to— 12 — what will 2500 
I2 
32400 
. e 
54) 32400 (600 B muſt pay 
324 
"i 
N . L 
2d. As 54 is to— 36 — what will 2700 
36 
16200 
8100 
97200 
J. 
540 97% 200 (1800 C muſt pay 
54 © 
432 
432 
00 
J. 
Proof A pays 300 
B pays 600 
C pays 1800 


Total is 2700 the Sum propounded, 


Further, A Gentleman having about him a certain 
Number of Crowns, ſaid, if a Fourth, a Third, and 
a Sixth of them were added to what he had about 
him, they would make 45 Crowns, what were the 
Number of Crowns he had about him? Anſwer 60 
Crowns. I ſuppoſe then he had 24 Crowns. 


Crowns 
x of 24 is 6 
+ of 24 is 8 
6 Of 24 is 4 


all which make 18 
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But if 18 come of 24 what will 45 Crown; ? 
24 | 


— — 


180 
90 


18) 1080 (60 Crowns 
Crowns 108 
Proof + of 60 is 15 — 
+ of 60 is 20 0 
+ of 60 is 10 


Facit 45 Crowns 


Thus far for the Single Poſition. The Double p.. 


Ation is, when there can be no Partition in the 


Numbers, to make a Proportion. In this Cat 
therefore, you muſt make a Suppoſition twice; pg. 
ceeding therein according to the Tenor of the Ou. 
ſtion. If neither of the ſuppoſed Numbers ſolve the 
Propoſition, obſerve the Errors, and whether they 
be greater or leſſer than the Reſolution requires; and 
mark the Errors accordingly with the Signs + ang .. 

Multiply contrarywiſe, the one Poſition by the 
other Error; and if the Errors be both too great, «© 
both too little, ſubtract the one Product from the 
other, and divide the Difference of the Products by 
the Difference of the Errors. But if the Errors be 
unlike, viz. one great and the other little, add the 
Products, and divide the Sum thereof by the Sum 
of the Errors added to the greater; for the Propot.- 
tion of the Errors is the ſame with the Proportion d 
the Exceſſes or Defects of the Numbers ſuppoſed, u 
the Numbers ſought, A few Examples will demon. 
ſtrate this Rule to be plain and ealy. Note that thi 
Character = ſignifies that the leſſer of the two Nun. 
bers, betwixt which it is found, ought to be ſubtrad. 
ed from the greater; and that this + intimates tha 
the Numbers betwixt which it is found, ought to b 
added together. We muſt obſerve farther, that fir 
the Operation of this Rule, we muſt draw two Lins 
a-croſs, and Place the Terms of the Falſe Pojiin, 
(viz. thoſe that have the ſame Denomination) at the 
uppermoſt End of the Croſs, and each Error under 
its reſpective Poſition, at the lower End of the fame 
Croſs, For Example: 


A certain Man being demanded what was the Az 
of his four Sons? anſwered that his Eldeſt was four 
Years older than the ſecond ; the ſecond four Yar 
older than the third; the third four Years older than 
the fourth; and the fourth was half the Age of the 
On z we demand then what was the Age of eich 

n 

To anſwer which, ſuppoſe firſt the Age of the 
e!deſt 16, then by the Queſtion, the ſecond mult be 
12, the third 8, and the Fourth or youngeſt 4: bit 
it ought to have been 8; ſo that it wants 4 of what 
it ought to be. I therefore make a ſecond Suppo- 
ſition, and take 20 for the Age of the eldeſt Son, 
then the Age of the ſecond will be 16, the Age ot 
the third 12, and the Age of the fourth or youngeſt 
8, which ſhould have been half 20, ſo that it wants 
2 of what it ought to have been; ſo that in both 
theſe Suppoſitions there are Defects, and by Conle- 
quence a-like the Scheme follows : 
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16 20 
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o ' 
a (24 both Defects work accordingly as per 


Rule, 
* 
2 
16 20 
Ks 3 
32 50 
32 ſubtra&t 
48 Dividend 
4 — 
2 
2 Diviſor 2) 48 (24 Years of Age the eldeſt, 
Therefore the Age of the eldeſt is 
24 eldeſt Son 
20 ſecond Son 
16 third Son 
12 youngeſt Son 


Which anſwers the Queſtion z for 12 the youngeſt 
Son is half the Age of the eldeſt, viz. 24. 


Farther, let it be required to divide 100 l. among 
three Perſons, viz. A. B. C. in ſuch a Manner that 
the Share of B, may be the Triple of the Share of 
A. and 4 L over and above; alſo that the Share of C. 


may be equal to the Sum of the Shares of A. and B. 
and 61. over and above. Thus: 


Let the firſt Poſition for the Share of A. be 12 
12, then B. muſt have 407. and C. 88 J. but 121. 40 


40l. and 38 J. is 1101. which is 101. too 58 
much. — 


Then for a ſecond Poſition I ſuppoſe for the 8 
Share of A. 8 J. then B. muſt have 28 J. and 28 
C. 42 J. but 8+28+42=78/. but this 78/. is 42 
too little by 22 3 for if I ſubtract 78 from 100, — 
there will remain 22, which is too little; 78 
therefore this Queſtion, by the Suppoſitions — 


proves one too little by 22, and the other Suppoſition 
10 J. too much, 


264 + 80 
12 8 
bw 
e. + 255. or 10l. 155, 
10 ＋ 22 
32 | 
32 
Proof A. 10 15 
B. 36 $ 
1 
100 o Total. 


Farther, A Man gives away his Eſtate in this Man- 
ner, to A. +, and he gave back 10. to B. x, and he 
ov back 61. and to C. 4, and he gave back 4. 


ſt of all he had 16 J. remaining, what was his 
Eſtate ? ol 
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Suppoſi | Second Suppoſition in, 
wy then —— — 1 8 
60 + 30-10 = 20 120˙ + 60-10 50 
60 x 20-06=14 120' + 40-06=34 
60 + 15-04=11 120' + 30-04 226 
— — 
45 110 
45+16=61 therefore 110+16==126 which 
is 1 too much. is 6 too much 
His Eſtate 848 . 
Proof 4 
0048 360 — 48.1 24-16=14 A. 
92850 60 120 48 16-06 2 10. 
— 240 43' + 12-04=08 C. 
0 48 
Ss i 32+16=48/. 
— 16 
9 5 


Having thus far proceeded in Arithmetick, the next 
Thing deſerving our Attention is the Doctrine of 
Fractions. 

FrAacT1on in Arithmetick is a Part or Diviſion of 
an Unit or Integer, or a Member which ſtands to an 
Unit, in the Relation of a Part to its whole. 

Frattions are uſually divided into Decimal, Sexage- 
ſimal, and Vulgar; but we will take no Notice in this 
Place, but of Yulgar Fractiont only. 

Vulcar FracTions, called alſoſimply Factions, 
are always expreſſed by two Numbers, the one wrote 
over the other with a Line between them. 

The lower, called the Denominator of the Fraction, 
denotes the Unit or whole that is divided into Parts; 
and the Upper, called the Numerator of the Frafion, 
expreſſes the Parts given in the preſent Caſes. Thus 
two third Parts of a Line, or other Things are wrote 
x3 Where the Denominator 3 ſhews that the whole 
Line is ſuppoſed to be divided into three equal Parts; 
and the Numerator 2 indicates or aſſigns two of ſuch 
Parts. 

Again, twenty- nine Sixtieths is wrote 33, where 
the Numerator 29 expreſſes 29 Parts of an Integer di- 
vided into 60; and the Denominater 60 gives the De- 
nomination to theſe Parts, which are called Sixt ienhs. 

The real Deſign of adding the Denominator, is to 
ſhew what aliquot Part the broken Number has in 
Common with Unity. In all Fradtions as the Nume- 
rator is to the Denominator; ſo is the Fra#ion itſelf 
to the whole, whereof it is a Fration, Thus ſup- 
poſing + of a Pound equal to 155. it is evident that 


 3:4:3715: 20, whence it follows, That there may 


be infinite Frafions of the ſame Value one with an- 
other; in as much as there may be infinite Numbers 
found, which ſhall have the Ratio of 3:4. | 

Fraftions are either proper or improper, Pro- 
PER FRACTION, is that where the Numerator is 
leſs than the Whole or Integer, as 18. Iur AO ER 
FRACT1ON, is where the Denominator is either equal 
to or bigger than the Denominator; and of Courſe 
the Fraction equal to or greater than the Whole, of 
Integer, as 75, or 22, or 22. 

Fractions, again, are either Simple or Compound. 
SIMPLE FRACT10Ns, are ſuch as conſiſt of only one 
Numerator, and one Denominator; as 5, Or , Oc. 
Compound FracTions, called allo Factions of 
Fractions, are ſuch as conſiſt of ſeveral Numerators and 
Denominators, as 4 of 4+ of 5 of g, Ce. 

Of Fractians theſe are equal to each other, whoſe 
Numerators have the ſame Ratio to their Denomina- 
tors. Thoſe are greater, whole Numeraters have a 
greater Ratio; and thoſe leſs, which have leſs : Thus 
IAH = =. But r is greater than 2; and 
2 leſs than 43. Hence if both the Numeratcr and 
Denominator of a Fraftion, as 4, be multiplied or di- 
vided by the ſame Number 2; the Fact in the for- 
mer Cale, r, and the Quotients in the latter 4 will 
conſtitute Fractions, equal to the firſt Fraction given. 


The 
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The Arithmetick of Frafions conſiſts in the Reduc- 
tion, Addition, Subtraction, and Multiplication there- 
of. 

The RepucTion or FRACTIONS is to bring In- 
tegers into Fraftions, or contrariwiſe Fractions of di- 
vers Denominations into one, or what you'll want or 
deſire, | 

When three or more Fractions, which have unequal 
Denominators, are given to be reduced, we muſt mul- 
tiply the Numerator of each Fradtion, and all the De- 
nominators, except its own, continually one into an- 
other; ſo are the ſeveral Products, ariſing from ſuch 
continual Multiplication, a new Numerator, And by 
multiplying all the Denominators together continually, 
the Product is a common Denominator to all the new 


Numerators. Thus are reduced proper Frafions. For 
Example : 


Reduce - + into one common Denominator. Thus: 


for three Times 5 is 15, and 4 Times 
4 is 16, new Numerators, and 4 
* Times 5 is 20. So that 45 ++ are 
, coramon Denominators, and equal 
to ; and 5. 


Likewiſe reduce 3, 3, 42, , 12, into one Deno- 
mination, being reduced per our Rule are : 


Numerator 15120 18144 25200 13440 36720 
Denominator 30240 30249 30240 30240 30240 


To reduce Frafions of Fraftions, the Rule is to 
multiply all the Numerators together, and take the 
Product thereof for a Numerator, and likewiſe to 
multiply all the Denominators together, and make the 
Toral a new Denominator, For Example : 

Reduce - of + of + into a fingle Fraction; being re- 
duced it makes , and is a Angle Fraction. 


Again reduce 4 of 4 of + of + of +, into a ſingle 
Frattion : 


Numerator 720 | 720 | 720 720 
Com. Denominator 6720 


The Reduction of improper Fraftions into whole 
Numbers, is done in dividing the Numerator by the 


Denominator, ſo is the Quotient the whole Number, 
or mx'd Number ſought, For Example: 


Reduce =7 into its equivalent mix'd Number, the 


Number will be 3 J. 3 or 5 . 45. for if 26 be divided 
by 3, the Quotient is 535 3. | 


5)26(5's 
25 
1 
Reduce 4 facit 2 l. 5 401002 5 
| 8 
2 


— 


Reduce £7; facit 33. 43 


12)406(33. 47 
365% 


46 
36 


— a — 


10 


. nator, and place the Product, for a Numerator over 


Alſo the improper Fraction =; will be reduced in, 
the whole Number 13. 


4) 52 (13 
3 


To reduce a. mix d Number, as 4.75 into an impry. 
per Frattion, ot the ſame Value. Multiply the Ia. 
teger 4, by 12, the Denominator of the Fra&iy . 
and to the Product 48 add the Numerator ; the Sum 
59, ſet over the former Denominator 42, conſtitutes 
the Fraction required. 

To reduce a whole Number into an improper Frafim 
multiply the given Number by the intended Denomi. 


it. For Example: 


Reduce 15 into a Fradtion, whoſe Denominator 
ſhall be 12. Fucit 1 for 15 multiplied by 12 Fs. 


al . 
15 
12 
180 


To find the Value of a Fraction in the known Parts 
of its Integer. Suppoſe e. g. it were required to know 
what is , of a Pound; multiply the Numerator g 
by 20, the Number of known Parts in a Pound, and 
divide the Product by the Denominator 16, the Quo- 
tient gives 11s, Then multiply the Remainder 4 by 
12, the Number of known Parts in the next inferior 
Denomination ; and dividing the Product by 16, a 
before, the Quotient is 3 d. So that r of a Pound 
2 116 14 

Thus much for Reduction of Fractians. Wel 
proceed now to Addition. 

Ap DIT ION of vulgar Fraftions, 1. If the given 
Fraftions have different Denominators, reduce them 
to the ſame; then add the Numerators together, and 


under the Sum write the common Denominator. 
Thus, for Example. 


3+$=35+43}=194. and 3+3+4$+$3 +33 
2221 7 4 — 1 I's 


2. If Compound Fractiuns are given to be added; 
they muſt firſt be reduced to ſimple ones; and if 
the Fraftions be of different Denominations, as + of 
a Pound, and 5 of a Shilling, they muſt firſt be re- 
duced to Fractions of the ſame Denomination of 
Pounds. | | 

3. To add mixed Numbers: The Integers are firſt 
to be added; then the fractional Parts; and if their 
Sum be a proper Fraction, only annex it to the Sum 
of Integers. If it be an improper Fraction, reduce it 
to a mixed Number, adding th: integral Parts there- 
of to the Sum of Integers, and the fractional Part 
after it. Thus, 5 + +45 104. 

For the SuBTRACT10N of Fractions. The Rule 
is - when the Numbers given are both ſingle Frac- 
tions, and have one and the ſame Denominator, to 
ſubtract the leſſer Denominator from the greater, and 
place the Remainder over the common Denominator, 
ſo is ſuch new Fra#jon the Difference between the 
Fractions given. For Example: 


Subtract + from 4, the Difference is 3, or x. 


But when they have unequal Denominators, they 
muſt be reduced into Fractions of the ſame Value, 
which ſhall have a common Denominator, and then 
find the Difference. For Example: 


Subtract £ from + reſt , for 7 and 5, being re- 
a duced, 


3 


cc een 


r 


a „ os wy 


50 


en 


c c 


c 


Juced, will 45 and 42, fo the Difference you fer to 
or ken one of the Numbers given is a whole Num- 
ber, or a mixt Number, or if either of them are 
mired Numbers, reduce ſuch whole or mixt Num- 
bers into an improper Fraction, or Frattions, and then 

as before. 2. : 
— — 7 + from 12, the Remainder is found 4 +, 


for theſe two Fractions will be found to be , and 24, 


ſe Difference is =x or 4 7. 15 
Win like Manner 3 /. 5, being to be ſubtracted from 
. 2 the Remainder will be found T, or 2 J. Un, 28 
by the ſubſequent Operation. 


„ l 


5.2 3.3 

IT CET © 

69 12 Denom. So there is 74, or 
44 21. I, as before. 


25 Numerator. For 4 multiplied by 3 1s 
| 12 tor Numerator. 


From 12 take 73 Thus: 


yy r 12 
5 

60 

33 

Reſt 23 22 


For Anſwer remains 33, or 4 5. 


When a whole Number is given to be ſubtracted 
from a mixt Number, ſubtract the ſaid whole Num- 
ber from the whole Part of the mixt Number; and 
unto the Remainder annex the fractional Part of the 
mixt Number given, ſo is the mixt Number ſo found 
the Difference lought. For Example: 


Received £4 of a Pound, laid out j Pounds, what 
remains? 


3 Subtract 
17 + Remains. 


When a FraZjon is given to be ſubtracted from an 
Integer, ſubtract the Numerator from the Denomina- 
tor, and place that whlch remains over the Denomi- 
nator, which new Fraction is the Difference ſought. 
So + being ſubtracted from an Integer, or 2, the Re- 
mainder is 3. 

When a Frad7ion is given to be ſubtracted from a 
whole Number greater than 1, ſubtract the faid Frac- 
tion from one of the Integers given by the laft Rule; 
the remaining Fra#ions being annexed to the Num- 
ber of Integers leſſened by 1, will give the Remain- 
2 Thus 5 being ſubtracted from 6, the Remain- 

er is 5 8. | 

To ſubtract a whole Number and a Fraction from a 
whole Number and a Fraction, the Frafions muſt be 
firſt reduced into one Denomination, then one Nume- 
rator ſubtracted from the other; and the Integers ſub- 
tracted, as in whole Numbers. For Example: 


Received 301. 2, laid out 10 J. 4, firſt reduce 4 and 


into one Denomination. 


30. 2 3 1 or 2 
10. 2 3 
Reſt % 


When Frafjons of Fraftions are to be ſubtracted, 


they are to be reduced into ſingle Fractions, then ſub- 
tract as before. | 
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Subrra&t 2 of + from 4 6f F. Being teducetl they 


are + and 5 


9 Reſt * 
3 


_ 


Thoſe Fractions are always accounted the greateſt, 
whoſe Numerator multiplied by the Denominator of 
the other Frafion makes the greateſt Number. Thus 
+ is greater than 4; for 7 Times 53 is greater than 8 
Times 3. 

In Multiplication of Vulgar Frafions, 1. If the 
Fractions propdſed be both fimple, multiply the Nu- 
merators one by another for a new Numerator, and 
the Denominators for a new Denominator. Thus 2 
into + produces 7+. a 

We muſt obſerve in this Place, that as whole Num- 
bers multiplied by whole Numbers increaſe the Pro- 
duct; ſo proper Fra#ions multiplied by proper Frac- 
tions diminiſh the Product. For as 1 multiplied by x 
makes but 1, ſo that which is leſs than 1 being mul- 
tip] ied by + of a Pound makes but © a Pound à by 4 
=7x Or-x. | 

2, If one of them be a mix'd or whole Number, it 
muſt be reduced to an improper Fraction, and then 
proceed as in the Jaſt Rule. Thus 7, + being multi- 
plied by 5. 4, the Product will be found 42. ; 


7. hy 53 L by 
a2 9 | 
15 28 for 28 by 2 
2 5 — — 
1/0)42[0642 10 


Though there may be other Rules for the Multi- 
plication of mixed Numbers, that uſed by Joiners, 
Carpenters, and Bricklayers, commonly called Croſs 
Multiplication, is at preſent very much in Uſe. Thus 
if it be required to multiply 120 Feet { by 48 Feet 2, 
firſt multiply the whole Numbers continually 4 thus 


120 by 48, and place the Product orderly one under 
the other. 


Thus the whole Numbers make 5760, then 120 
multiply alternately, or Croſs-ways, viz. take 484 
x of 48, which is 12, alſo take + of 120, 
which is 60, orderly to be added to the for- 960 
mer. Laſtly, Add all together, and to the 480 
Sum add the Product of the two Frattions, 
as in this Example, the Product of the Mul- 5760 
tiplication of + by +, which is 2, fo the To- 12 
tal Product required will be 58324, as you fee 60 
by the Operation in the Margent, 1 

58324 


In like Manner multiply 4.4 by 4. + or 4s. 64. by 


45.64, 
„ <& 
4< 4 6 
16 "" 
8 2 
24 27 
207 20 3 


For by multiplying Croſs. ways, ſaying 6 Times 4 
is 24d. which is 25. and fo alternately again it is 2 s. 
and the Frafion being + of a Shilling is 3 d. ſo chat 
45. 64. multiplied by 45s. 6 d. is 205. 3 d. 


Li i In 


214 Ne. 


In like Manner multiply 3 Feet 6 Inches by 3 Feet 
6 Inches. 
Feet 


3 
3 


9 
I 


Facit 12 Feet +4 


Operation by Frafions by the laſt Rule. 


& & © 
3 5d. is * of e vis. + 
20 rv. 
— 180 8 5 
a 20 240 
105 
£ 105 20 
20 240 5 
20 _—_— 
- 4200 100 
400 210 
12 — 
— — 25200 


25300 New Num. 


4800 
48 233 by 24 253 
48 233 
2304 759 
1265 
506 
64009 


* 


Anſwer £4334 equal to 271. 15 5. 7 d. 2 *. 


The Proof of this Queſtion by the Rule of Three 
Direct. 


1 1 3 I + 
20 20 20 
20 105 105 
12 12 12 
240 1265 1265 
1265 


12 
240) 1600225 (6667 (5515 
1440 *** 60 — 


1602 66 
1440 60 
1622 67 
1440 60 
1825 7 
1680 
— 145| 29 
OI T4© 1 


— 2715 :;;=:-d%> 


For the Diviſion of Fradtions. 1. If the Fragjng, 
propoſed be both ſimple, multiply the Denominator gf 
the Diviſor, by the Numerator of the Dividend; the 
Product is the Numerator of the Quotient. Then 
multiply the Numerator of the Diviſor by the De. 
nominator of the Dividend, the Product is the De. 
nominator of the Quotient. Thus 3) 5 (3. 

2. If either Dividend, Diviſor, or both, be whole 
or mixed Numbers, reduce them to improper Fra. 
tions; and if they be compound Fradtions, reduce 
them to ſimple ones; and proceed as in the firſt 
Rule. 

In Diviſion of Fraions, obſerve that the Quotient 
is always greater than the Dividend; becaule in all 
Diviſion, as the Diviſor is to the Unity, ſo is the 
Dividend to the Quotient; as if 3 divide 12, it will 
be as 3:1::12:4. Now 3 is greater than 1; where. 
fore 12 muſt be greater than 4: But in Fractions, 4; 
21225127; where + is leſs than 1; wherefore 4 muſt 
alſo be leſs then . 

To work the Rule of Three in Vulgar Frafiens, 
the Denominator of the firſt Number mult be mul. 
tiplied by the Numerator of the ſecond ; then that 
Product multiplied by the Numerator of the third 
Number, and the Product reſerved for a new Na. 
merator. That done, the Numerator of the firſt 
Number muſt be multiplied by the Denominator of 
the ſecond ; and the Product multiplied by the Deno- 
minator of the third, which Product will become x 
new Denominator. This new Fradtion ſo ſought is 
the Anſwer to the Queſtion, which ſaid Fractians, 
whether proper, improper, or mixt Frattions, may 
be reduced into its equivalent Fractions, as before 
thought, For Example : 


If + of a Yard coſt + of a Pound what will J 0 
a Yard. 


7 8 7 
* . 
5 3 
20 18 
"7 8 
Num. 140 144 Denom. TEE | 73 


Anſwer 144 or 33. 


Further: If 3 Yards of broad Cloth coſt 2 J.;, 
what will 14 + Yards Coſt, 


Tard. J. Yards 
i * 7, caſt 
3 101 
De 14 
15 404 rr of a Pound, equal 
7 101 to 13 . 9. 94. 
105 1414 


Thus proved by reducing your Fra#ion as before 
thought, 
4 


105) 1414013 9 4 
105 * 


105) 420 (4 
420 


0 By 


ws A WK Rc ToHII<= © JI Ama 


B 


, 

: 

3 
7 
8 
g 

f 
j 
4 
2 
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By this Operation 'tis evident, that er is equal 
to 131.95. 4 d. 


Having thus clearly demonſtrated the Aiibmeticł 
of whole Numbers and broken Numbers, commonly 
called Vulgar Fraftions, I proceed to that excellent 
Invention called Decimal Arithmetick, firſt invented 
by Johannes Regiomontanus, and uſed by him in his 
Tables of Signs. : 

Decimal Fractions, are thoſe whoſe Denominator is 
1, with one or more Cyphers; as 10, 100, 1000, 
10,000, c. Thus de, ro, roo, Sc. are Decimal 
Factions. 

In the Writing of Decimal Fractions, we uſually 
omit the Denominator, as only conſiſting of Unity 
with Cyphers annexed z and in Lieu thereof a Point, 
or Comma is prefixed to the Numerator. Thus e is 
wrote .5 3 1e, 46. ſo . 125 expreſſes an Hundred 
twenty five Parts of any Thing ſuppoſed to be divided 
into 1000 Parts. 

As Cyphers on the right Hand of Integers do in- 
creaſe their Value Decimally ; as 2, 20, 200, c. ſo 
when ſet on the left Hand of Decimal Fractions, they 
decreaſe the Value Decimally; as 5, 05, oog, Sc. 
when ſet on the left Hand of Integers, or on the 
right Hand of Decimals, they ſignify nothing but 
only to fill up Places; thus 5000, or 0005, is but 
five Units. 

To reduce Vulgar Fractions into Decimals, add Cy- 
phers at Pleaſure to the Numerator, and divide by 
the Denominator, Thus 5, being propounded to be 
reduced to a Decimal, will be changed into .625, 
that is , for annexing Cyphers unto the Nume- 
rator 5, it will be 5000, which being divided by 
the Denominator 8, the Quotient will be 625, before 
which, prefixing a Point, it will be ,625, that is 
Het the Decimal ſought; as it appears in the Opera- 
tion, 

8) 5000 (625 
48 * * 


The common Operations in Decimals, are per- 
form*d as in the vulgar Rules, Regard being had only 
to the particular Notation, to diſtinguiſh the integral 
from the fractional Part of a Sum. 

In Addition, and Subtraction of Decimal Fractions; 
the Points being all placed under each other, the 
Figures are to be added; or ſubtracted as in com- 
mon Arithmetick : And when the Operation is done, 
lo many Figures of the Sum, or the Remainder are 
to be noted for Decimals, as there are Places of De- 


cimals in the greateſt given Number, an Example will 
make this clear, 


Addition of Decimals, Subtraction. 


43791 from 67.9 

792 [59.271] [take 29.8754 

6124 [15040 Rem, 38.0246 

853 3.791 

10 12.009] from 25.1462 

* 7.6 take 13.07 
2.19531 |97.062| [Rem. 12.0762 


For Muy,TipLication of Decimals, the Rule 
is, ſo often as two Numbers are given to be mul- 
Uplied, and are both mixt Numbers, or both Dec;- 
= FraZions, or one of them a whole Number, and 
- e other a Decimal or mixt Number, to write them 
down exactly one underneath the other, as is done 
in Multiplication of whole Numbers and when you 

ve gotten the Product, to ſee how many Places of 


Fractions are found both in the Multiplicand and 
Multiplicator jointly, juſt ſo many Places you muſt 
cut off from the Product, by a Point, Comma, or 
Line towards the Right-hand, as there are Places of 
Decimals in both Factors. Thus, 


Multiply 246.25 : 87 
„ 9 
123125 583 
73875 . 

8618.75 


When the Multiplication is finiſhed, if there ariſe 
not ſo many Places in all, as ought to be cut off, 
(which may often happen when the Product is a Frac- 
tion) in ſuch Caſe as many Places as are wanting, ſo 
many Cyphers muſt be prefixed to the Product, on 


the Left- hand thereof, to compleat the Product. 
For Example; | 


Multiply .0375 by. oz 
o 


1875 


— — — 


Now here being but four Figures, I prefix two 
Cyphers to compleat the Product of 


Multiply .0375 is. 01875 Product 
by .og 


Product is .oo1875 as by Rule. 


In Divis rox of Decimals, proceed in all Reſpects 
as in dividing of Integersz and when the Operation 
is done, mark as many Places in the Quotient for 
Decimals, as with the Number of Decimals in the 


Diviſor, are equal to the Decimal Places of the Di- 
vidend, 


.22).8030(3.65 22)8.030(36z5 
66 | 66 
_ 143 
132 132 
110 110 
110 110 
0 0 
22). 80300. 0365 | 73.2)8321.9(1. 13 
66 732 
143 1002 
132 732 
110 2709 
110 2196 
0 513 


But there are certain Caſes in Divi//on of Decimals, 
which require ſome further Management : as firſt, 
where the Diviſor is a Decimal Fraction, and the 
Dividend an Integer; add or annex as many or ra- 
ther more Cyphers to the Dividend, than there are 
Places in the Diviſor : Thus, 


.365)22.0000(60.2 


For there being three Places of Decimals in the 
Diviſor, and four in the Dividend, there will be but 
one in the Quotient. 

2. Where the Diviſor is a mixt Number, and the 
Dividend a whole Number, add, at leaſt, as many 

Cyphers 
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Cyphers to the Dividend, as there are Places in the 
Diviſor. Thus, 


3.65)22.0000(6.02 


2. Wherever the Diviſor is bigger than the Divi- 
dend, annex Cyphers to the latter. Thus, 


.365)22.0000(.602 


To work the RulE or TaureE in Decimals, the 
Operations are the ſame as in whole Numbers, only 
in Decimals Reſpect muſt be had to the Decimal Rules 
before taught, eſpecially when you come to the An- 
{wer in your Quotient, by duly ſeparating the Deci- 
mals from the Integers. For Example, 

If 915. + of Coffee coſt 3 J. 15 5. how much will 
278 1b. + coſt ? 

Note, When the fractional Parts of the Numbers 
in this Queſtion are converted into Decimals, then 
they will and thus, 


Ir 9.25 /b. of Coffee coft 3.737. what will 278.51, 


of Cotice coſt. 


278.5 
3-75 
13925 
19495 
355 
1044-375 
9.25)104-4375(112.9 $o=I-þ 
629 «<. 
— 9.25 
1193 
925 
2687 
1850 
8375 Anſwer 112). 9s. 1d. + 
8325 
50 


Further, If 9 C. wt. of Sugar coſt 25 J. 75. what 
will be the Price of 17 C. ..? 


Decimals are of a very great uſe in the Menſura- 


tion of Superficies and Solids, which is accompliſh'd 
in the following Manner, viz, 

There is a Chamber whoſe Floor is 22 Feet 9 In- 
ches long, and 9 Feet 6 Inches broad, what is the 
Content in Feet and Inches ? Thus Decimally, 

Length 22.75 Feet and Breadth 9.5 Feet what 
1s the Content? * | 
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Further, How many Yards of Wainſcot does that 
Room require, whoſe Height is 
and Compaſs 104 Feet 6 Inches? 


To anſwer the Queſtion in Yards. 


Anſwer 142 Yards, +5 Feet; or 142 Yards, 2 
Feet, 3 Inches. 


To find the Length of the Circumference of a Cir- 
cle, the Diameter being known. 
Circle whoſe Diameter is 42, what is the Length of 
the Circumference ?—Multiply always the Diameter 
by 22, and divide the Product by 7, your Quotient 
is the Anſwer, 


The Circumference being given, to find the Dir 
meter as in the former Circle, the Circumference be- 
ing 132, and the Diameter required, —The Circum 
ference muſt be multiplied by 7, and the Product 
divided by 22, and the Quotient is the Diametel. 


Thus, 


$ Inches in Decimals is .25 
6 Inches in Decimals is .5 


25 1 


216.125 


Anſwer 216 Feet and 3 of an Inch. 


12 Foot 3 Inches, 


Therefore multiply 104.5 * 
by 12.25 


5225 
2090 
2090 
1045 


In Feet 1280.125 


Divide by 9)1280125(142:236 
Was 's 


236 


4 | 
Let there be a 


Thus 


79240132 


0 Anſwer 13 2. 


— 


rr 


Circum- 


Circumference 2 


— — 


220924042 the Diameter required. 
88. | 


— 


44 


The Diameter of a Circle being given to find the 
Area, or Content thereof, Multiply the Diameter by 
(elf 3 again, multiply by 11, and divide by 14, and 
our Operation is perfect. Thus, 

The Diameter 42 the Content of the Circle re- 
— Diameter 42 
multiply*d by 42 


34 
168 


1764 
multiply'd by 11 
1764 
1764 


Divide by 14) 19404 (13 86 Content required. 
14. 


54 
42 


120 
112 


% 


| * 
— èͤild! f 
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Having thus compleated our Arithmetick, either 
of Integers or Fractions, both Vulgar and Decimal, 
we muſt proceed to the Extraction of Square and 
Cube Roots. 
Sevare RooT is a Number conſidered, as the 
Root of a ſecond Power or Square Number; or a 
Number by whoſe Multiplication, into itſelf, a Square 
Number is generated; which Square Number is the 
Product of a Number multiplied by itſelf. Thus 4 
the Product of 2 multiplied by 2; or 16 the Product 
of 4 multiplied by 4, are Square Numbers ; therefore 
the Number 2, being that by whoſe Multiplication 
by itſelf, the Square Number 4 is produced ; is in 
reſpe& hereof called a Square Root, or the Square 
Root of 4. Since as Unity is to the Square Root, ſo 
is the Root to the Square Number. 

For the Extraction of Square and Cube Roots, they 
have the Squares and Cubes of all Digits in Readi- 
neſs, as exhibited in the following Table. 


Roots | 1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 1167 | 8 | 9 
Square 4411 6853 4 64 81 
Cubick | 1 | 8 | 27 | 64 | 125 | 216 | 343 | 512 729 


To extract a Square Root out of a given Number. 
1. Divide the given Number into Claſſes of two Fi- 
gures a Piece; and include each Claſs between two 
ots, commencing with the Place of Units, or the 
Right- hand Figure; the Root will conſiſt of ſo many 
Parts or Figures as you have Claſſes. By the Way 
Obſerve, it may happen that for the laſt Claſs, on 
the Left-hand there ſhall only be one Figure lefr, 

2, Then the Left-hand Claſs being the Square of 


the firſt Figure of the Root ſought; look in the 
I9 | 
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Table of Roots for the ſquare Figure anſwering to 
that Number: Or if that ſquare Number be not pre- 
cilely there, to the next leſſer Number: This Root 
write down for the firſt Figure of the Quotient, and 
ſub:ract its Square from the Left-hand Claſs to the Re- 
mainder, bring down the next Claſs toward the 
Right. 

3. Write down the Double of the Quotient-figure, 
under the Left-hand Figure of the ſecond Claſs ; and 
ſeek how oft the Decuple is contained in the Figure 
over it: The Quotient gives the ſecond Figure of 
the Root. 

4. Write the ſame Quotient under the Right-hand 
Figure of the ſame Clals ; and ſubtra& the Product of 
the whole Number underwitten, multiplied by the 
firſt Figure of the Root, from the Number over it, 
as in Diviſion, 

5. The Operation being repeated according to the 
third and fourth Steps, that is to ſay, the Remainder 
being ſtill divided by the Double of the Root as far 
as extracted, and from the Remainder, the Square of 
the Figure that laſt came out, with the Decuple of 
that aforeſaid Diviſor augmented thereby, being ſub- 


tracted ; you will have the Root required. For Ex- 
ample: 


Note, That by Decuple is underſtood a Term of 
Relation or Proportion, implying a Thing to be 
ten Times as much as another. 


To Extract the Root of 99856, point it after this 


Manner, 99856, then ſeek a Number whoſe Square 
ſhall equal the firſt Figure 9, viz. 3, and write it in 
the Quotient; then having ſubtracted from 9, 3 x 3, 
or 9, there will remain ©; to which ſet down the Fi- 
gures as far as the next Point, viz. 98 for the fol- 
lowing. Operation. 


99856 (316 
9 


098 
61 


Then taking no Notice of the laſt Figure 8, ſay, 
how many Times is the Double of 3, or 6, contained 
in the firſt Figure 9? Anſwer 1, wherefore having 
wrote one in the Quotient, ſubtract the Product of 1 x 
61, or 61 from 98, and there will remain 37, to which 
connect the laſt Figure 56, and you will have the 
Number 3756 on which the Work is next to be carried 
on. Wherefore alſo neglecting the laſt Figure of this, 
viz 6, ſay, how many Times is the double of 31 or 
62 contained in 375, (which may be gueſſed at from 
the initial Figure 6, and 37, by taking Notice how 
many Times 6 is contained in 37:) Anſwer 6; and 
writing 6 in the Quotient, ſubtract 6 x 626, or 3756, 
and there will remain o; whence it appears that the 
Buſineſs is done, the Root coming out 316. 

Otherwiſe, with the Diyviſors ſet down, it will 
ſtand thus : 


99856 (316 
9 


— 2Ä—ͤ—M 


6) 98 

61 
62) 3756 
3756 


— ͥ — 


o and ſo in other 


— 


Kk k 


Zain 


7 * : 4 . 3 
3 > 2 - L 232 3 — — 2 — — ls SE 
== — 4-4” 8 * 4 =: * 
r ˙— bee >+— Irons os — — capa = * 


— ——— — 


: 

þ 
by 
14 
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0 
4 
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Again, if you was to extract the Root of 22178791 : 
Firſt having pointed, ſeek a Number, whole Square 
(if it cannot be exactly equalled) ſhall be the next 
leſs ſquare, (or neareſt) to 22, the Figures to the 
firſt Point, and you will find it to be 4, for 5 * 5, or 
25, is greater than 223 and 4 * 4, or 16, is leſs; 
wherefore 4 will be the firſt Figure of the Root, 
This therefore being writ in the Quotient, from 22, 
take the Square 4 x 4, or 16 and to the Remainder 
6, adjoin the next Figures 1 7, and you will have 
617; from whoſe Diviſion, by the Double of 4, you 
are to obtain the ſecond Figure of the Root, viz. 
neglecting the laſt Figure 7, ſay, how many Times 8 is 
contained in 61? Anſwer 7; wherefore write 7 in the 
Quotient, and from 617 take the Product of 7 into 
87, or 609, and there will remain 8, to which join the 
two next Figures 87, and you will have 887; by the 


Diviſion whereof by the Double of 47, or 94, you 


are to obtain the third Figure; in order to which, 
ſay, how many Times is 94 contained in 88? 
Anſwer o; wherefore write o in the Quotient, 
and adjoin the two laſt Figures 9 1, and you 
will have 88791, by whoſe Diviſion by the Double 
of 470, 940, you are to obrain the Jaſt Figure, viz, 
ſay, how many Times 940 in 8879? Anſwergz 
wherefore write 9 in the Quotient, and you will have 
the Root 4709. But ſince the Product 9 x 9409, or 
84681 ſubtracted from $8791 leaves 4110, the Num- 
ber 4709 is not the Root of the Number 22178791 
preciſely, but a little lels, 


8 178791 (4709, 43637, &c. 
1 


617 
609 


88791 
84681 


4.11000 
376736 


3426400 
2825049 


60075100 
56513196 


356190400 
282566169 


73024231 


If then it be required to have the Root approach 
nearer; carry on the Operation in Decimals, hy ad- 
ding to the Remainder two Cyphers in each Opera- 
tion; thus the Remainder 4110, having but two 
Cypher added to it, becomes 411000; by the Di- 
viſion whereof, by the Double of 4-09, or 9418, 
you will have the firſt Decimal Figure 4; then hav- 
ing writ 4 in the Quotient, ſubtract 4 x 94184, or 
376736, from 411000, and there will remain 3426 ; 
and ſo having added two more Cyphers, the Work 
may be carried on at Pleaſure, the Root at Length 
coming out 4709.4 3637, &c, | 

But when the Root is carried on half Way or a- 
bove, the reſt of the Figures may be obtained by 
Diviſion alone: As in this Example, if you had a 
Mind to extra# the Root to nine Figures, after the 
five former 4709.4 are extracted, the tour latter may 
be had, by dividing the Remainder by the Double of 
4709.4. 

Ihus if the Root of 32976, were to b: extracted 
to five Places, in Numbers; after the Figures are 
pointed, weite 1 in the Quotient, as being the Figure 
whoſe Square 1 x 1, or 1, is the greateſt that is con- 
tained in 3, the Figure to the firſt Point; and having 


_ 


taken the Square of 1 from 3, there will remain a; the. 
having ſet the two next Figures, viz, 29 tg it, (ir 
to 2,) ſeck how many Times the Double of 1, +,. . 
is contained in 22, and you will find indeed that ie % 
contained more than ten Times; but you are never 10 
take your Diviſor 10 Times, no, nor 9 Time ; 
this Caſe; becauſe the Product of 9X29, or 261 5 
greater than 229, from which it ſhould be taken * 
ſubtracted: Wherefore write only 8, and then havin 
wrote 8 in the Quotient, and ſubtracted 8 28 or 
224, there will remain 5, and having ſet down to 
this the Figures 76, ſeek how many Times the Dou. 
ble of 18, or 36, is contained in 57, and you wil 
find 1, and fo write 1 in the Quotient; and havin 
ſubtracted 1x361, or 361 from 576, there will re. 
main 215. Laſtiy, To obtain the remaining Figures, 
divide this Number 215, by the Double of 181, 975 
362, and you will have the Figures 59, which being 


writ in the Quotient, give the Root 181,49, Thus: 


32976(181,59 


. 362)215(59, Ge. 


After the ſame Manner are Roots extracted out d 
Decimal Numbers. Thus the Root of 329, 76 3 
18,159; and the Root of 3,2976 is 1,8139; and the 
Noot of 0,032976, is 0,18159, and ſo on, But the 
Root of 3297,6 is 57, 4277; and the Root of 32,97 


is 574247 3 and thus the Root of 9,98 56 is 3,16, 


Before we proceed to the Extraction of Cube Ritz, 
we mult underſtand what's a Cube or Cubic Root. 

A CuBz Roor, is the Origin of a Cubic Numhy, 
which Cubic Number is a Number ariſing from the 
Multiplication of a ſquare Number by its Root, Thu 
if the ſquare Number 4 be multiplied by its Rost, 
the Factum 8 is a Cube, or Cubic Number; and th: 
Number 2, with Reſpect thereto a Cube Rus. 
Hence, ſince, as Unity is to the Root, ſo is the Ru 
to the Square; and as Unity is to the Root, lo is the 
Square to the Cube; the Root will alio be to the 
Square, as the Square to the Cube; that is, Unity, the 
Root, the Square, and the Cube are in continual Pro- 
portion; and the Cube Root is the firſt of two Num- 
bers that are mean Proportionals between Unity and 
the Cube. 

A Cube Number is either Simple or Compound. The 
ſimple Cube Numbers, together with their reſpective 
Roots are expreſſed in the Table at the Beginning d 
Extraction of Square Roots. 

A Cou rouN D Cure NuMBEn, is that which be- 
ing produced by itſelf, is never leſs than 1000, fo 
405224. is a compound Cube Number, being produced 
by thus: ; 


74 5476 

74 74 
296 21904 
518 38332 


5476 the Square 405224 Cube Number 


The Extraction of the Cubic Root, and of all other 
Roots may be comprehended under one general Rule, 
viz. every third Figure beginning from Unity, 1s ir 
to be pointed, if the Root to be extracted be a Calis 
one; or every fifth, if it be a Quadrato Cubic, (ot © 
the fifth Power,) and then ſuch a Figure is to be writ 
in the Quotient, whoſe greateſt Power (that is. whole 
Cube, if it be a Cubic Power, or whole Quadra; 
Cube, if it be the fifth Power) ſhall either be 7 


= 
— T4 r 8 4 
— e 6 oe Boe, 3 


* 


** * , _ 
W 


* „ 2 * 8 
* 


- 1 1 
A „ 5 n 


2 2 a — — — 2 


the Figure or Figures, before the firſt Point, or next 
leſs under them; and then having ſubtracted that 
Power, the next Figure will be found by dividing the 
Remainder augmented by the next Figure of the Re- 
ſolvend, by the next leaſt Power of the Quotient, 


multiplied by the Index of the Power to be extracted, 
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13312 - 
Subtract the Cube 4 953023 
12) remain. 53(4 or 3 


Subtract Cube 12167 


, g dat s, by the triple Square, if the Root be a Cubic 
*. one; or by the Quintuple Biquadrate (that is five 1587) remain. 1145007 
ke W Times twice Square) it the Roo? be of the fifth Power, I3312053 
2 Kc. And having again ſubtracted the Power of the Remains © 
i whole Quotient from the firſt Reſolvend, the third 
will Figure will be found by dividing that Remainder, 1 Aer nds Cubical Root of 36430820, 
in augmented by the next Figure of the Reſovend, by A u pointed over every filth Figure; and the 
fe. the next leſſer Power of the whole Quotient, multi- gure 3, whoſe Quadrato Cube, or fifth Power 243 
res, plied by the Index of the Power to be extracted, 4 the next leſſer to 364, viZ. to the firſt Point, muſt 
= | G 1 yn * 0 be at g's Then the Quadrate Cube 
ing But to leave nothing unobſerved, before we pro- Iich g ſubtracted from 364, there remains 121, 
” F ceed farther on this Subject, we mult let our Pupils 3 augmented by the next Figure of the Re/alvend, 
bow what we mean by Powers. Power in Arithme- ren 3, and divided by five Times the Biguadrate of 
Wick is the Produce of a Number, or other Quantity, pri 1 viz, by ſeeking how many Times 3* 81, 
W multiplied into itſelf. Thus the Produce of the Num- 5 405 is contained in 1213, it gives 2 for the ſecond 
ber 3 multiplied by itſelf, viz. 9 is the ſecond Power F gure. That Quotient 32 being thrice multiplied b 
of z; the Factum of 9 multiplied by 3, viz. 27 1s elf, makes the Biguadrate 1048576; and ha 
the third Power 3 and the Product of 27 again multi- again multiplied by 32, makes the Quadrato Cube, 
; vlied by z, 5 2. $1, is the fourth Power, and ſo on 33554432, which being ſubtracted from the Reſol- 
© Infinity. In Reſpect hereof, the firſt Number 3 — NN 2876388. Therefore 32 is the Integer 
is called the Root or firſt Power, The ſecond Power art of the Root, but not the true Root; wherefore if 
is called the Square, with Reſpe& to which 3 is the Yu have a Mind to proſecute the Work in Decimals 
ſquare Root, (as is ſeen in the Table.) The third = yg wry augmented by a Cypher, muſt be di- 
Power 27 's called the Cube; with Reſpect to which vided by five Times the aforeſaid Biquadrate of the 
the 3 is the Cube Root; to be ſeen likewiſe in the Ta- Qotient, by ſeeking how many Times 5x 1048576 
t öl ble. The fourth Power 81 is called the Biguadrate, or 5242880 is contained in 2876388,0, and there 
77 | or Quadrato Qyadratum ; with Reſpect to which 3 is will come out the third Figure, or the firſt Decimal 
th | the — Rove. | & And ſo by ſubtracting the Quadrato Cube of the 
the ze Number which ſhews how often the Root is R otient 32,5 from the Reſolvend, and dividing the 
97 ; multiplied into itſelf, to form the Power; or how 1 by five Times its Biquadrate, the fourth 
. of:en the Power is to be divided by its Root, to come T3 7 may be obtained; and ſo on, in inſinitum. 
oth, ir the Root is called the Exponent of the Power: Thus This is the above-mention*d Operation at length: 
| the Exponent, or Index (for in this Place they are two n 8880 
ber, ; 2 Terms) of a Sguare Number is 2, of a 3643082003 2,5 
the Cue 3, &c. —— 
hu 2 243 
1 2 = Now to proceed on the Exlraction of Cube Roots. 4050121302 
1 1 1 ma the _ 2 a $ 312053, the Number dies 
1 © is firſt to be pointed after this Manner, viz. 133120 2 3 
Rot then you are to write the Figure 2, whoſe Cube 5 9 5242880028763 88, (5 
the in the firſt Place of the Quotient, as, that which! Ne : 
he | the next leſſer Cube to the Figures 13 (which is — 0 . an * it is convenient only to indicate the 
* * perfect Cube Number) or as far as the firſt Point; ion of a Root, eſpecially where it cannot be 
2 It Foint; and had exactly. Now the Si 
Pro- wing ſubtracted the Cube, there will remain 53 Roots are d 4 e Sign or Character. whereby 
um- Z which being augmented by the next Figure of the Re- ponent of ho Þ. 2 1⁰ which is added the Ex- 
and ſolvend 3, and divided by the triple Square of the even ſ. rn 
* Quotient 2, by ſeeking how many Times 3 x 4, or not way rn if it be not. For Example, V de- 
The | 12, iscontained in 53, it gives 4 for the N: oy . e Square Root. Vs the Cube Root, &c. 
tre | gure of the Quotient. But EN MR en . Biquadratick Root is to be extracted, you 
0 Quotient 24, viz. 13824, would come out too great N eps ee mu df R al 
„„ Es be es 4 as V*x2, And when the Cubocubic Root is to 
m 8 3312, that precede be extracted, you fi 
be⸗ = te ſecond Point, there muſt only 3 be writ in the then the $ 2 1 bees 
fo I Quotientz then the Quations- 6s hong in-4" fepariee . jo th = quare Root of the Cube Root, becauſe the 4/*© 
ieee moläplted by 23 gives the Square 529, which Roots, not Ci eee yon gene. aſs 
Y _ — by 23, gives the Cube 12167 and this ene inet. I 1 And 
F N 1 o be obſerved in other Roots, whoſe In- 
5 3312, will leave 1145; which au x S, Whole In 
d 5 l ; gment- dexes are not prime N . 
wh the next Figure of the Reſolvend o, and di- To prove * 2 22 
& viced by the triple Square of the Quoti . a action of Roots, 1. For a Square 
by ſcek; otient 23, viz, Root: Multiply the Root found by itl; 
= Y leeking how many Times 3 x 529, or 1587, is Product na oy it elf, and to the 
= contained in 11450, it gives 7 for the third e he Sum * r 
5 Then the Quotient 237, multiplied tion is wy R 
I 237, gives the Square 56169, whi ; ; Ks f 
ber ; plc by £35; wives the 1 $06 oy a Coe. Root: Multiply the Root found by 
ther 1 As 2 efolvend, - raves, ©. Whence it is the laſt Product n T's x. 12 
8 at the Root ſought is 2 : a there were 
ule, me ſollowino gn 37, as it appears in any. If the Sum co a 
firſt ; ollowing whole Operation, the Work is juſt, me out the Number firſt given, 
ie | ow to reduce this into Practice, eſpecial! 
rot þ ſolving ſome Arithmetical and Geometri ans Aa 
Wa VC 
le 1. If I will find a mean Proportional betw 
wo : cen two 
5 given Numbers, I multiply the given Numbers, the 
one 
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one by the other, and extract the Sguare Root of the 
product, fo ſhill that Square Root be the mean Pro- 
portional ſought, For Example: 


Let the given Number be 16 and 64, according 
to my Rule, I multiply 16 by 64, and the Product is 
1024, the Square Root of which is 32, ſo that 32 18 
the mean Proportional between 16 and 64, Thus: 


1024 (32 Square Root 
9 


62) 124. 
124 


— — 
O 


Again, am I deſired to find a third Side to two 
Sides of Right- angled plain Triangle given? For 
Example in the Triangle A, B, C, the Baſe A, B, is 
24, and the Perpendicular B, C, is 18, now I am to 
and the Length of the Hypothenuſe. 


C 


18 Feet 


A 24 Feet B 


To anſwer this Propoſition, I muſt firſt ſquare the 

Baſe A. B. 24, which is 576, then ſquare the Per- 
pendicular 18, which makes 324; then add theſe 
two Sums together, and the Product is goo, and the 
Square Root of 900 is 30, which gives the Length 
of A. C. This Proportion is of great Uſe in mea- 
ſuring of Heights, Diſtances, and other mathemati- 
cal Figures. 
2. As to ſolid Meaſures, —lIf the Side of a Cube, 
be 12 Inches, how many Cubical Inches are contain- 
ed in that Cube? To anſwer which I multiply the 
Length by the Breadth, and that Product by the 
Depth; as in this Example: 


I2 

12 
144 ſquare Inches 

12 


1728 cubical Inches 


In like Manner, if the Side of a Cube of Stone be 


2.53 Feet, the ſolid Content of that Cube will be 
16.194277 Feet. Thus: | 
2 
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2.53 
2.53 


— — 


9 
1265 


506 


6.4009 
2.53 


192027 


320045 
128018 


16.194277 Feet 


Note, That Solid in Geometry, is the 3d Species q 
Magnitude, having three Dimenſions, Length 
Breadth and Thickneſs, ; 


To meaſure a Pyramid. A PyramidDis a ſolid F. 
gure, whoſe Baſe is a Polygon, and whole Sides are plan 
Triangles, their ſeveral Tops meeting together in on; 
Point at the Top. Now if the ſuperficial Content 
of the Baſe of a Pyramid be 5.756 Feet, and the 
Height thereof 14.25. (which ſaid Height is the 
Length of the perpendicular Line, that falls from 
the Top of the Pyramid to the Baſe) what is the ſo. 
lid Content of that Pyramid? The Operation muk 
be thus : 


If the Area of the Baſe of the Pyramid be mu. 
tiplied by + of the Height thereof, the Product ſhi 
be the ſolid Content of the Pyramid, therefore; 0 
14.25 is equal to 4.75, and 5.756, the Baſe be mul. 
tiplied by 4.75 = 27.341 Feet, the Solidity of th; 
Pyramid required, 


5.756 3)14-25(4-75 
4-75 T2” * 
28780 22 
40292 21 
23024 
15 
27. 34100 ſolid Feet 15 


To meafure a Globe. A Gron E, is a perfect round 
Body contained under one Plain; in the Middle o WIE 
the Globe there is a Point, called the Center, from : 
whence all ſtrait Lines drawn to the Out-fide, ar : 
of equal Length, and called Semi-diameters, tht . 
Double of any one of which, is equal to the Di- 
meter of the Globe. Now if the Diameter of th 
Globe of Stone be 1.75 Feet, how many Feet ſolid 
are contained in that Globe? The Operation mult 
be conducted by multiplying firſt the Diameter 1.75 
by itſelf, the Product will be 3.0625, which multi- 
plied again by the ſaid 1.75, gives for the Product 
5.359375, to wit the Cube of the Diameter; which 
being multiplied by .5238, the Product thence ari!- 
ing will be 2.807 +, which is the Solidity of the 
Globe propounded. Thus: 


round 
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from 


1.75 
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1.75 
1.75 


— — 


875 
1225 
175 


3.0625 
1.75 


153125 
214375 
30623 
6.359376 Cube 
5.238 
42875000 
16078125 
10718750 
26796875 


2.80724062 zo the Solidity of the Globe 
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Having already demonſtrated and elucidated, all the 
Rules and Operations in Arithmetick, PIl conclude with 
what the Arithmeticians are pleaſed to call an irrational, 
or incommenſurable Number, otherwiſe Surd. 

Surp in Arithmetick, denotes a Number that 

cannot be expreſſed z or a Number that is incommen- 
ſurate to Unity. When any Number or Quantity 
has its Root propoſed to be extracted, and yer is not 
a true figurate Number of that Kind; that is, if its 
Square Root be demanded, and it is not a true Square; 
if irs Cube Root be required, and itſelf be not a true 
Cube, &c. then it is impoſſible to aſſign, either in 
whole Numbers or in Fractions, any exact Root of 
ſuch Number propoſed. And whenever this happens, 
it is uſual in Frithmetick, to mark the required Root 
of ſuch Numbers or Quantities, by prefixing before 
it the proper Mark of Radicality, which is (as we 
have obſerved already) : Thus /: 2 ſignifies the 
Square Root of 2, and /: 16, or J: (3) 16, ſig- 
nifies the Cubick Root of 16; which Roots, becauſe 
they cannot be expreſſed in Numbers exactly, (for no 
effable Number, either Integer or Fraction, multi- 
plied into itſelf, can ever produce 2; or being multi- 
plied cubically, can ever produce 16) are properly 
called Surd Roots, 

There is alſo another Way of Notation now much 
in Uſe, whereby Roots are expreſſed without a radi- 
cal Sign, by their Indexes: Thus, as x, x*, x*, &c. 
ſignifies the Square, Cube, and fifth Power of x 
lo xz, #3, x3, ſignify the Square Root, Cube, &c. 
of x, The Reaſon of which is plain enough ; for 
ſince /: x is a geometrical mean Proportional, be- 
tween 1 and x, ſo à is an Arithmetical mean Propor- 
tional between o and 1; and therefore as 2 is the In- 
dex of the Square of x, + will be the proper Index 
of its Square Root, c. 

We muſt obſerve alſo, that for Convenience or 
Brevity's Sake, Quantities or Numbers, which are not 
Surds, are often expreſſed in the Form of Surd Roots, 


RF 1 4, 7: 27, Sc. ſignify 2, x, 3» 


c. 
But though theſe Surd Roots (when truly ſuch) are 
mexpreſſible in Numbers, they are yet capable of 
arithmerical Operations, (ſuch as Addition, Subtrac- 
tion, Multiplication and Diviſion, Sc.) 

Sards are either Simple or Compound. 

Simple Surds are thoſe which are expreſſed by one 
lingle Term, as 1 c. | 

Compound Surds are thoſe formed by the Addition 
or Subtraction of ample Surds: as V: Fw 12! 
V 5 -: 2, or /i7+w : 2: which laſt is cal- 
led an univerſal Root, and ſignifies the Cubick Root 
of that Number, which is the Reſult of adding 7 to 
the Square Root of 2. 85715 
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To Reduce rational Quantities to the Form of any 
urd Root aſſigned, For Example, if 3 were to be 


brought to the Form of : 12, you muſt raiſe 3 up 
to its fourth Power, and then prefixing the Note 


of Radicality to it, it will 7: 81, or 81 4, which is 


the ſame Form with V: 12. And this Way may a 
ſimple Surd Fraftion, whoſe radical Sign refers only 
to one of its Terms, be changed into another, which 
ſhall reſpe& both Numerator and Denominator. Thus 
Y== is reduced to : = and I, 10 : 
where the radical Sign affects both Numerator and 
Denominator, 

To reduce Surds to the loweſt Term poſſible. 
Divide the Surd by the greateſt Square, Cube, Bi- 
quadrate, Sc. or any other higher Power, which 
you can diſcoyer, is contained in it, and will mea- 
ſure it without any Remainder; and then prefix the 
Root of that Power before the Quotient, or Surd, fo 
divided; this will produce a new Surd of the ſame 
Value with the former but in more fimple Terms, 

This Reduction is of great Uſe, whenever it can 
be performed; but if no ſuch Square, Cube, Biqua- 
drate, Sc. can be found for a Diviſor, find out all 
the Diviſors of the Powers of the Surd propoſed z and 
then ſee if any of them be a Square, Cube, Cc. or 
ſuch a Power as the radical Sign denotes; and if any 
ſuch can be found, let that be uſed in the ſame Man- 
ner as above, to free the ſurd Quantity in Part from 
the radical Sign. Thus if T: 288 be propoſed ; a- 
mongſt its Diviſors will be found the Squares, 4, 9, 
16, 36, and 1443; by which, if 288 be divided, 
there will ariſe the Quotients 72, 32, 18, 8, and 23 
wherefore inſtead of : 288, you may put 2 7: 72, 
or 3 : 32, or 4 J: 18, or 6 Y: 8, or laſtly; 
12 : 2, and the ſame may be done in Species. 

We have very little Intelligence about the Origin 
and Invention of Ari/hmetick; Hiſtory neither fixes 
the Author, nor the Time, In all Probability how- 
ever, it muſt have taken its Riſe from the Iatroduc- 
tion of Commerce, and conſequently be of Tyrian 
Invention, 

From Ala it paſſed into Egypt, (Fr/ephus ſays by 
means of Abraham) heie it was greatly cultivated and 
improv*d ; inſomuch that a large Part of their Philo- 
ſophy and Theology, ſeems to have turned altogether 
upon Numbers, hence thoſe Wonders related by them 
about Unity, Trinity; the Numbers ſeven, ten, four, 
Sc. In Effet, Kircher in his dip. Agypt. Tom. II. 
P. 2. ſhews that the Egypriens explained every Thing 
by Numbers; Pythagoras himſelf affirming that the 
Nature of Numbers goes through the whole Univerſe; 
and that the Knowledge of Numbers is the Know- 
ledge of the Deity. 

From Egypt, Arithmetick was tranſmitted to the 
Greeks, who handed it forward, with great Improve- 
ments, Which it had received by the Computation 
of their Aſtronomers, to the Romans; from whom it 
came to us. 

The antient Arithmetick however, fell far ſhort of 
that of the Moderns ; moſt of what they did was to 
conſider the various Diviſions of Numbers; as ap- 
pears from the Treatiſes of Nicomachus, wrote in the 
third Century of Rome, and that of Baethius ſtill ex- 
rant, A Compendium of the antient Arithmetick, 
wrote in Greek, by Ptellus, in the ninth Century 
from our Saviour, was given us in Latin by Xylander, 
in 1558. A more ample Work of the ſame Kind 
was wrote by Fordanus, in the Year 1200; publiſhed 
with a Comment by Father Stapuſer/is, in 1480, 

Arithmetick, under its preſent State, is divided into 
different Kinds; viz. Theoretical, Practical, Inſtru- 
mental, Logarithmetical, Numerous,  Specious, De- 
cimal, Dignamical, Tetractical, Duodecimal, Sexa- 
geſimal, Oc. 1 

Euclid furniſnes a Theoretical Amibmetict, in the 
ſeventh, eight, and ninth - Books of his Elements 
(which Theoretical Arithmetick is the Science of the 


Properties, Relations, &c. of Numbers conſidered 
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abſtractedly ; with the Reaſons and Demonſtrations 
of the ſeveral Rules.) Barlaamus Monachus has allo 
given a Theory for demonſtrating the common O- 
perations, both in Integers and broken Numbers, in 
his Lagiſtica, publiſhed in Latin by J. Chambers an 
Engliſhman, in 1600. To which may be added Lucas 
de Burgo, who in an Jtalian Treatiſe, publiſhed in 
1523, gives the ſeveral Diviſions of Numbers from 
Nichomachus, and their Properties from Euclid ; with 
the Algorithm, both in Integers, Fractions, Extrac- 
tions of Roots, c. 

The firſt entire Body of PraFical Arithmetick (which 
is the Art of numbering or computing from cer- 
tain Numbers given, or finding certain others, whoſe 
Relation to the former is known, as if a Number be 
required equal to two given Numbers 6 and 8) was 
given by Nich. Tartaglia a Venetian, in 1556, con ſiſt- 
ing of two Books; the. former, the Application of 
Arithmetick to civil Uſes; the latter, the Grounds of 
Algebra. Something had been done before by S1z- 
fellus, in 1544 3 where we have ſeveral Particulars 
concerning the Application of Irrationals, Coſſicks, 
Sc. no where elſe to be met withal. There is al- 
moſt an infinite Number of practical Authors, who 
have appeared ſince; as Gemma Friſius, Metius, Cla- 
vius, Ramus, Buckley, Diggs, Record, Wingate, Cocker, 
Leyburn, &c. : 

The Theory of Arithmetick is joined with the Prac- 
tice, and even improved in ſeveral Parts by Mauro- 
licus, in his Opuſcula Mathematica, 1575; Heneſchius 
in his Arithmetica Perfecta, 1609, where the Demon- 
ſtrations are all reduced into the Form of Syllogiſms 
and Tacquet in his Theoria & Praxis Arithmetices, 
1704. 

"a Arithmetick is that where the com- 
mon Rules are performed by Means of Inſtruments 
contrived for Eaſe and Diſpatch ; are ſeveral Scales 
and ſliding Rules; ſuch more particularly are Neper's 
Bones, an Inſtrument whereby Multiplication and 
Diviſion of large Numbers are facilitated and expe- 
dited; and ſo called from its Inventor Fobn Neper, 
Baron of Marchiſton in Scotland. 5 

This Inſtrument is made of five Rods, Plates, or 
Lamellæ, of Wood, Metal, Horn, Paſt- board, or 
other Matter of an oblong Form, and divided each in- 
to nine little Squares; each of which is reſolved into 
two Triangles by Diagonals. In theſe little Squares 
are wrote the Number of the Multiplication Table; in 
ſuch Manner as that the Units, or Right- hand Fi- 
gures, are found in the Right hand Triangle; and 
the Tens, or the Left -· hand Figures, in the Left- hand 
Triangle. a 

Uſe of Neper's Bones in Multiplication. To mul- 
tiply any given Number by another ; diſpoſe the La- 
mellæ in ſuch Manner, as that the Top Figures may 
exhibit the Multiplicand; and to theſe on the Left- 
hand, join the Lamellz of Units; in which ſeek the 
Right hand Figure of the Multiplicator; and the 
Numbers correſponding thereto, in the Squares of 
the other Lamellæ, write out, by adding the ſeveral 
Numbers occurring in the ſame Rhomb together, and 
their Sums. After the ſame Manner write out the 
Numbers correſponding to the other Figures of the 
Multiplicator, let them be diſpoſed under one an- 
other, as in the common Multiplication : And laſtly, 
add the ſeveral Numbers into one Sum. For Ex- 
ample: 


Suppoſe the Multiplicand 5978, and the Multipli- 
cator 937, from the outermoſt Triangle on the Right- 
hand, which correſpond to the Right- hand Figure of 
the Multiplicator 7, write out the Figure 6, placing 
it under. In the next Rhomb towards the Left, 
add 9 and 5; their Sum being 14, write the Right- 
hand Figure, viz. 4 againſt 6; carrying the Left- 
hand Figure 1, to 4 and 3, which are found in the 
next Rhomb. The Sum 8 join to 46 already put 
down; after the ſame Manner in the laſt Rhomb, 
add 6 and 5, the Jatter Figure of the Sum 11, put 
down as before, and carry 1 to the 3 found in the 

| I 
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Left- hand Triangle; the Sum 4 join as before on 
the left of 1846: Thus will you have the Factum of 
7 into 978; and after the ſame Manner will you 
have the Factum of the Multiplicand, into the Other 
Figures of the Multiplicator : The Whole added tg. 
gether, gives the whole Product. | 
5978 
937 
41846 
17934 
53802 


5601386 


Uſe of Neper's Bones in Diviſion, Diſpoſe the Ia. 
mellæ ſo, as that the uppermoſt Figures may exhibit 
the Diviſor; to theſe on the Left-hand join the Ia. 
mellæ of Units. Deſcend under the Diviſor, till yyy 
meet thoſe Figures of the Dividend, wherein it i; 
firſt required, how oft the Diviſor is found, or x 
leaſt the next leſs Number, which is to be ſubtract, 
from the Dividend; the Number correſponding ty 
this, in the Place of Units, write down for a Que. 
tient, By determining the other Parts of the Quo. 
tient after the ſame Manner, the Diviſion will be com. 
pleated, For Example : 


Suppoſe the Dividend 5601386, and the Diviſor 
5978; ſince it is firſt aſked how often 5978 i; 
found in 56013, deſcend under the Diviſor, till in 
the loweſt Series you find the Number 53802 ay. 
proaching neareſt to 56013 ; the former whereof i; 
to be ſubtracted out of the latter, and the Figure g 
correſponding thereto in the Lemellz of Units, writ 
down for the Quotient, To the Remainder 2211, 
join the following Figure of the Diviſor 8; and the 
Number 17934 being found, as before, to be the 
next leſs Number thereto, the correſponding Num. 
ber in the Lamelle of Units, 3, is to be wrote 
down for the Quotient; and the Subtraction to be 
continued as before. After the ſame Manner the 


third and laſt Figure of the Quotient will be found 
to be 7; and the whole 937. 


5978) 5601386 (937 
53802 


22118 
17934 


41846 
41846 


00000 


To Neper's Bones may be added Sir Sam. More- 
land's Inſtrument, the Deſcription whereof was pub- 
liſh'd by himſelf in 1666; that of Mr. Leibnitz, de- 
ſcribed in the Miſcellan. Berolin; that of Polenus, 
publiſhed in the Venetian Miſcellany, 1709; the 
Arithmetica Logarithmica of Hen. Briggs, publiſhed 
1624: and the Univerſal Arithmetical Tables of Proj- 
thaphereſes, publiſhed 1610, by ' Heirwart ab Hohen- 
burg ; whereby Multiplication is eaſily and accurately 
performed by Addition, and Diviſion by Subtraction. 

The Chineſe have little Regard to our Rules in 
their Calculations; inſtead of which, they uſe an 
Inſtrument made of 'a little Plate, a Foot and Half 
long, a-croſs which are fitted ten or twelve Iron 
Wires, on which are ſtrong little round Bales. By 
drawing theſe together, and diſperſing them again 
one after another, they count fomewhat after the 
Manner in which we do by Counters; but with ſo 
much Eaſe and Readineſs, that they will keep Pace 
with a Man reading à Book of Accounts, let him 
make what Expedition he can: And at the End the 


Operation is found done; and they have their Way 
of proving it. 
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ue erima Aritbmetitt is not of a very antient 
OY — it was firſt introduced into Europe, by 
Ces bert, afterwards Pope; under the Name of Sil- 
veſter 11, who borrowed it from the Moors of Spain. 
No Doubt it took its Origin from the ten Fingers of 
the Hands, which were made Uſe of in Computation 
before Arichmetick was brought into an Art. The 


1 293 
Eaſtern Miſtionaries affute- us, that to this Day the 
Indians are very expert at computing on thelt eg 
without any uſe of Pen and Ink. Add hat the Na- 


tives of Peru, who do all by the different Artange⸗ 


ment of Grains of - Maiſe, out-d any  Exrapenny * 
both for Sureneſs and Diſpatch, with all his Rules, 


A R 


MY, is a large Body of Soldiers under the 
y +} Me of 5g ear with ſeveral Ranks of 
fabordinate Officers under him. 

Under this general Term Army, are commonly 
underſtood both a Land and a Naval, or Sea Army. 

A Land Army is a large Body of Soldiers conſiſting 
of Horſe and Foot; and a Naval Army is a Number 
of Ships of War, equipped and manned with Sailors 
and Marines, under the Command of an Admiral, 
with other inferior Officers under him. 


Note, That under this Title Army, I deſign to 
treat of all the different military Expeditions, 
both on Sca and Land, viz. of the forming an 
Army, of Marches, Counter-marches, Camps, 
Battles, Retreats, Sieges, Dcfiles, &c. and of 
the Equipment of a Fleet, of a whole Fleet, of 
a Squadron, of Convoys, Sea- fights, &c. Be- 
ginning by the forming of a Land Army. 


A Land Army is compoſed, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, of both Horſe and Foot, the Horſe being 
called Cavalry, and the Foot Infantry. 

The Cavalry (from the French Cavalerie, and 
f-or the corrupt Latin, Caballus, Horſe) is a Body of 
Yoldiers, who fight or march on Horſe-back. The 
Cavalry is uſually divided into Horſe and Dragoons. 
SW The Horſe are either regimental or independent 

| Troops, to which latter Sort belong the Horſe-guards, 
and in France, the great Gendarmes, properly called 
the Gendarmerie, the Mouſquetaires, the Chevaux Le- 
gers, and Horſe Grenadiers. 

The Horſe- Guards, by the Spaniards called Guardas 

a Cavello, by the French, Gardes de Corps, or du 
Corps, and by the Engliſh, uſually Life- Guards; are 
the Guards of the King's Perſon and Body, conſiſt- 
ing among us of 800 Men well armed and equipped. 
They are divided into four Troops; to which are 
now added, by Eſtabliſhment, two Troops of Grena- 
diers, conſiſting of 80 Men, all under the Command 
of a Captain, 
Each Troop of Horſe-guards is divided into four 
Diviſions or Squadrons; two of which conſiſting of 
100 Men, commanded by a principal commiſſion*d 
Officer, two Brigadiers and two Sub brigadiers, with 
two Trumpets, mount the Guard one Day in ſix, and 
are relieved in their Turns. 
Their Duty is by Parties from the Guard, to attend 
the King's Perſon, when he goes. out near home. 
When he goes out of Town, he is attended by De- 
tachments out of all the three Troops. 

One of the three Captains of the Horſe guards at- 
tend on the King when he walks on Foot, immedi- 
ately next his Perſon 3 carrying in his Hand an Ebony 
Staff, or Truncheon with a Gold Head. 

One Diviſion of the Grenadiers mounts with a Di- 
viſion of the Troop to which they belong; and go 
out on ſmall Parties from the Guard, perform centi- 
1 Duty on Foot, attend the King alſo on Foot, 

The Gardes de Corps, or kh guards in France, 
conſiſt of four Companies of Horſe, The firſt was 
antiently Scotch, and ſtill retains the Name; though 
t now conſiſts wholly of Frenchmen. Not only the 

ame, but they alſo retain: the ancient Phraſe or For- 
mula of anſwering when called upon, I am here. 
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The Scotch Guard was firſt eſtabliſhed in Fase by 
Charles VII. who choſe himſelf a Guard out of ach 
Scots as were ſent by the Earls of Buran, glas, 
and other Scotch Lords, to drive out the EHM 

The Grands Gens D'armes, are alſo a Troop: of 
Gentlemen, to the Number of about 250, who 
guard the King's Perſon. The King himſelf is the 
Captain, and one of the prime Peers the Captain 
Lieutenant. When the King marches with all his*. 
houſhold Troops, the Gens D'armes cloſe the Mar- 
Their Device is a Thunder-bolt falling from Hea- 
ven, with the Motto, Quo jussrT 1RaTus Jus. 
PITER, 


The MusgurrzERS are alſo of the King of ö 


France's Horſe- guards; there are two Troops of Muſs 


queteers, diſtinguiſhed into the gray and black Muſe 


queteers, from the Colour of their Horſes, Theſe ars 


young Gentlemen of Diſtinction, inſtructed at the 


King's Expence in all the Rules of the Military Art 
or Diſcipline. 

Theſe three Bodies of Cavalry of the King of 
France's Houſhold, viz. the Gardes du Corps, the 
Grand Gens D'armes and the Muſqueteers, are com- 
poied of none but of Perſons of Diſtinction. 

That Body of Horſe called by the French, Gendar- 
merie, is alſo of the King's Houſhold, and conſiſts 
of ſixteen Companies, viz. the Scotch Gens D'armes ; 
the Engliſh Gens D'armes; the Burgundy Gens 
D'armes, and the Flemiſh Gens D'armes, which four 
Companies compoſe the King's Gens D'armes. 

The other Companies take their Names from the 
Princes who command them, as Captains, viz. the 
Queen's Gens D'armes; the Queen's Light-horſe : The 
Dauphin's Gens Darmes; the Dauphin's Light- horſe : 
The Duke of Burgundy's Gens D'armes ; the Duke of 
Burgundy's Light- Horſe : The Duke of Orleans's Gens 
D'armes, &c. Each Troop at a Medium, conſiſts of 
leventy-ſix Gens Darmes or Light-horſe, - 

Light- Horſe in England includes all the Horſe, 
except thoſe of the Life-guard,——The Denomina- 
tion aroſe hence, that antiently they were lightly 
armed, in Compariſon of the royal Guards, which 
were armed at all Points, 

The regimental Cavalry is compoſed of what we 
call here Troopers, and in France Cavaliers—The 
French chuſe for their Cavaliers, not very tall and 
bulky Men, which they ſuppoſe too heavy, and to fa- 
tigue too much their Horſes; but ſquare ſhoulder'd 


Men, with a full Face; which they ſuppoſe to have 


a better Grace on Horſe- back. 

The beſt Qualities for a TROO ER is to be bold and 
reſolute, ſtrong and healthy, of a daring and ſprightly 
Temper, ambitious of Honour, and fearful of nothing 
but Shame and Diſgrace.—Men inured to all Sorts 
of Fatigues, are to be preferred before thoſe who are 
brought up in Eaſe and Softneſs, and their Age ought 
not to exceed thirty five Years, except they have been 
bred up in the Army, nor to be under eighteen,—— 
They ſhould be eager to improve that they may be 
advanced, and willing to obey.——They ſhould be 
well mounted upon young, ſtrong and ſound Horſes ; 
and armed with good Piſtols, Carabines, and good 
broad-cutting Swords. 7 3685.07 | 1 

The Troopers ute to be inſtructed in the Uſe of 
their Horſe and Arms, to. march orderly in their 
Ranks, and to execute ſuch Orders as they receive: 

Their 
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Their Arms are to be kept clean and well fixed, and 
the leaſt Defect rectified. The Troop, it raw and 
undiſciplined, are to be exerciſed every other Day, 
that they may know how to uſe their Arms dextrouſly, 
and march orderly, Old Troopers are to be placed up- 
on the Right and Left, and when they are drawn out, let 
them march gently, and file off by four and four, then 
continue the March, and let them file off by two and 
two; then double and march again by fours, and at laſt 
ſtill marching to form the Squadron again, another 
Day they may be taught to march upon a Trot, and 
in cloſe Order; and in that Manner to file off by 
four's and two's, and then again to form the Squa- 
dron all upon a Trot. Another Day they may be 
taught to wheel to the Right and to the Left, and 
about, with ſome Firings, to inure their Horſes to 
ſtand Fire. 

The Troopers are formed into Troops, each Troop 
conſiſting commonly of 30 private Troopers, beſides 
a Captain, a Lieutenant, a Cornet, and a Quarter- 
Maſter. 

A CayTain ſhould be endued with a great and ge- 
nerous Soul, preferring his Honour above all Things, 
Life not excepted. When he firſt appears at the 
Head of his Troop, he is to ſalute the Subalterns, and 
having produced his Commiſſion, aſſure them of his 
Friendſhip; and then invite them to his Quarters, 
The like Aſſurance may afterwards be given to all the 
Troopers upon their good Behaviour, whoſe Horſcs 
and Accoutrements he is to view carefully, He ſhould 
conſult with the Lieutenant, and Quarter-maſter, 
about filling up the Vacancies in his Troops, 1n re- 
mounting ſuch as want Horſes, and doing whatever 
elſe is neceſſary, He muſt know all the Troopers by 
their Names, that he may call any of them to give 
them his Orders. He is not to be guilty of Excor- 
tion upon any Account neither is he to detain in his 
Hands the Troopers Pay, leſt by ſuch Practices he 
occaſions them to deſert or pilfer, which Crimes are 
not to go unpuniſhed. 


A Captain muſt chuſe a Trumpeter who under- 


ſtands how to ſound well, and particularly one who 
has been trained up in the War, and in whom he 
can con ide. A Man thus qualified, when ſent to the 
Enemies Camp, or any of their Garriſons, may give 
an Account how the Enemy is poſted, the Nature 
of their Entrenchments, Ditches, Out-works, and 
of their Guards and the Avenues to their Camp. 

A Captain ought to keep a competent Number of 
good Horſes, and be curious in his Fire-arms, both 
tor himſelf and Servant, and take Care that they be 
kept in good Order, 

The LievrTENnaNT of a Troop, ought to be a 
Perſon trained up in the Cavalry, and well expe- 
rienced in that Part of the Military Art. He is to 
have a perſonal Knowledge of every Trooper; and, 
on Occaſion, to call him readily by his Name. He 
is to obſerve diligently the Condition of every 
Trcoper's Horſe and Arms, and reprimand thoſe who 
neglect either: And when they are upon a March, 
his Poſt is in the Rear of the Troop, if fingle, in 
Order to take Care that no Man quits his Rank, bur 
follow his file Leaders. When they engage the E- 
nemy as dy Squadron, his Poſt is on the Right or Left, 
according to the Seniority of his Commiſſion. When 
the Captain is commanded upon the grand Guard, or 
any other Guard, as foon as he comes to his Poſt, 
the Lieutenant having drawn up the Troop, ſhall con- 
tinue at the 'Head of it on Horfe-back, while the 
Captain receives Orders, and goes with the Qrarter- 
Maſter to place the Vedettes, or Out poſts, on Horſe- 
back, and to view their Poſts, and inſtruct them how 
they are to behave themſelves, till the Captain returns 
to give the other neceſſary Orders for his Guard, 
The Duty of a Cox x E conſiſts principally in car- 
rying the Standard upon a Review, or other publick 
Appearance, or to bear it in the Day of Battle, and 
in an Engagement to defend it; to falute the Prince, 
and in his Abſence the General, and his Poſt is in 
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the Centre of the Squadron, about half 4 Horſe, 


Length behind the Field Officer. 7 

A QVARTER-Mas ra, ought to he a Man d wh 
good Parts, Activity and Experience, ſince the . on 
nomy of the Subſiſtence, and Service of the T. I Bay 
depends upon him, — He ſhould underſtand Writ ma! 
and Arithmetick, whereby he may be qualifieq © Ser) 
keep the Accounts of the Troop, and to account ws Es 
them for their Pay, or for any Share of Booty takes 1 
from the Enemy. — He is to receive Orders and hy call 
Word, which he ſhould commit to Writing, — defe 
then carry them to his Officers. me! 

He ought to view often the Troopers Horſes, 250 the 
take Care that they be well fed, dreſſed, ſhod, ang was 
accoutred, and to ſee that their Arms be clean, and of 1 
to have ſuch refitted as are out of Order. — Upon: 1 
March he is to receive Orders from the Captain, 9 rail 
go before and provide Quarters for the whole Troop Sa. 
and for better Diſpatch may, with the Capra 1 
Leave, take one or two Troopers with him. —H | the 
to ſhew his Orders to the Magiſtrate, and acquiin nies 
him with the Captain and other Officers of his Re A 
tinue, and to view their Quarters, that they may hay mar 
no Cauſe to complain. — The Quarters being tim: Con 
provided, he ſhall mount and meet the Troop as is fi 
draws near; and if the Billets be delivered to him, hs por? 
is to conduct the Captain and the Troop to hi eigh 
Quarters; but if the Magiſtrate will ſee the Effect Con 
Men before he delivers the Billets, then he ſhall lex pan 
the Captain and the Troop to the Town. Hall, a pen. 
ſome other publick Place, and having received the 1 
Billets, ſhall wait on the Captain to his Quarters, and cain, 
drawing up the Troop in one ſingle Rank, cauſe the A 
Billets to be drawn out of his Hat, and admoniſh the the 
Troopers to be civil to their Landlords, — He is to whet 
keep an exact Liſt of the Quarters, that he my him 
viſit their Horſes z and if any of them have received ſome 
any Damage, he is to take Care to have them ſpeedily the 
cured. Ferit. 

When the Trumpet ſounds to Horſe, he 89 not | 
mount firſt and haften the Troopers, and repair to te he n 
Captain's Quarters. — Upon a March, his Poſt is up uy 
on the Flank of the Troop or Squadron, and he is 0 m 
ride from the Front to the Rear, and from the Rex vell 
ro the Front, to view the Ranks, and make then 2 
K ep their due Diſtance, — In Time of Action he is e 
to be upon the Flank, with his Sword drawn, to pre. Plac 
vent the Men falling into Diſorder, and to kill the . 
firſt who ſhall offer to fly. 2 

Troops are form'd into Squadtons; three Troops that 
to each Squadron: And thole Squadrons into Regi. and 
ments; three Squadrons to each Regiment, which for | 
commonly conſiſts of 300 Men: Though there ate Thi 
ſome in Germany of 2000 Men, Ly 4 

Among us a Regiment of Horſe is commanded by * 
a Colonel, and in France by a Maſtre de Camp. "9 

There are Colonels, Colonel- Licutenants, and Lit 1 81 
tenant- Colonels, A Colonel is an Officer who has itt * 
Command in chief of the Regiment. A Caine. rats 
Lieutenant, is he who commands a Regiment => 
Guards, whereof the King, Prince, or other Perion a 


of the firſt Eminence is Colonel. —And a Lieutena' 
Colonel, is the ſecond Officer in a Regiment; who 8 : 
at the Head of the Captains, and commands in Ulf 


Abſence of the Colonel.—ln the Horſe, the Lieutenas * [ 
Colonel is the firſt Captain of the Regiment. | 0 ha 
The Dx a coons are alſo ranked in the Cavalry: - kn 
The Dragoons are a Body of Soldiers who march 9 4 
Horſe- back, and fight on Foot; though moſt com Ty | 
monly on Horſe-back. in — 
The Dragoons are uſually poſted in the Front of the * 0 
Camp, and march firſt to the Charge, like a kind * 
Enfans perdus. They are by ſome reputed as be Be 
longing to the Infantry, and in that Quality have . 
Colonels and Sergeants; but they have Cornets tos, i a 
like Cavalry. —In France, to inſpire the Dragoons 8 th 

with Valour, they ate allowed a Pair of Kettle. drums. . 
when they have gained it from the Enemy, elſe the) 1 * 
have only Drums. The French Dragoons have Boots the 
* without em, 


3 


: t Shoes, 
—— cannot hinder them from fighting 


on Foot. Their Arms are a Sword, Firelock, and 
Bayonet. In the French Service, where the Dragoons 
march on Foot, the Officers bear the Pike, and the 
Serjeants the Halbert; neither of which are uſed in the 


Engliſh Service. 


The Cu 1rAass1ERs belong alſo to the Cavalry, fo 
called from wearing a Cuiraſs, which is a Piece of 
defenſive Armour, made of an Iron Plate well ham- 
mered ; ſerving to cover the Body from the Neck to 
the Girdle, both before and behind. The Cuiraſs 
was not brought in Uſe till about 1300, Good Part 
of the German Cavalry are Cuiraſſiers. 

The Ottoman Cavalry are called 8SpHAHISs, chiefly 
raiſed in Affa, and the Aga or Commander of the 
Spabis, Sphahi Ag aſi. . 

The moſt conſiderable Part of an Army conſiſts in 
the Foot, or INFANTRY, divided alſo into Compa- 
nies, Battalions and Regiments. 

A ComPany ie a little Body of Infantry, com- 
manded by a Captain, The Number of Men in a 


Company is uncertain z in the ordinary Regiments it 


is fifty Centinels, beſides three Serjeants, three Cor- 
porals, 2 Drums, c. A Company in the Guards is 
eighty Private Men. In the French Guards, the 
Company is 120, in the Swiſs Guards 200. Com- 
panies not imbodied into Regiments are called Inde- 
pendent Companies. 

The Officers of a Company of Infantry are a Cap- 
tain, a Lieutenant, an Enſign, and a Serjeant. 

A Car TAIN of Infantry muſt underſtand perfectly 

the Duties of a Lieutenant, Enſign, and Serjeant, and 
when a Vacancy happens, he ſhould give the Halbert to 
him that deſerves it beſt, allowing to the eldeſt Corporal 
ſomewhat more than his bare Pay, leſt he debauches 
the whole Company. A Captain ſhould underſtand 
Arithmetick as far as the Square Root; and if he knows 
not how to take the Dimenſions of inacceſſible Bodies, 
he muſt at leaſt know the Lines of Defence, and how 
to gain a flank*'d Angle, to carry up a Trench to it, 
to make a good Lodgement upon it, and to flank it 
well; to order his Place of Arms and Batteries conve- 
niently; to begin the Sap at the Foot of the Glacis, on 
the Edge of the Ditch; to make a Deſcent into a 
Place that is eaſy to be defended ;; to carry a Gallery 
a-croſs a Ditch, after he has made a good Lodge- 
ment to ſupport it, well empaled and flank'd; ſo 
that the Enemy may not attack it without Danger ; 
and in fine to know how to lodge himſelf on a Breach ; 
for though there are Engineers who are to order theſe 
Things, yet they are generally tedious, and many 
Eyes can ſee more than two. Beſides as a Captain is 
ſometimes obliged to do the Duty of a Major, or 
Major of Brigade, he muſt therefore be laborious and 
vigilant, and underſtand their Duties, Rights, Privi- 
leges and Prerogatives. Moreover he is to know all 
the other Duties of thoſe Poſts to Perfection, and the 
Articles of War ; how Caſes have been decided upon 
Controverſies formerly ſtarted ; the Poſts of all Regi- 
ments, and what is due to his own, Theſe are the 
moſt eſſential Duties of a Captain. 

Lieutenant of Infantry ought to know 
the Duty of a Soldier to Perfect ion, and allowing him 
to have the Qualifications of an Eyſgn, he is farther 
to know how to diſcourſe pertinently of the Methods 
of War; as how to gain an Advantage in all Places 
and Exigencies 3 of making a good Encampment z 
of intrenching in all Sorts of Places ; of cantoning 
Without Noiſe or Confuſion, becauſe he commands 
tie Company in the Abſence of the Captain, He is 
to know all the Articles of War, and all that concern 
ne Right, Honour, and Duty of his Poſt, to prevent 

ſtakes and Conteſts, which often retard the Service 
_ that he may give his Opinion upon due Informa- 
_ in Councils of War, to which he may be called 
+ ou of Captains, He muſt know all the Soldiers 
* e Company and hold Intelligence with ſome of 

em, take Care that they keep their Arms clean, to 
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which they call Bolines; and which, 
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d, 
ſend the Sick to the Hoſpital, and thit they be dili- 
gently attended. 

An Ens1cy ſhould be perfect in all the Duties of 
a Soldier, and underſtand Ari:hmetick as far as the 
Extraction of the Square Root, becauſe it is the Baſis 
of the Military Art, He ſhould be expert in hand- 
ling his Arms, that he may judge whether the Sol- 
diers do it gracefully ; and he ſhould teach and cauſe 
them to be taught before him, He is not to be ig- 
norant of any Thing that belongs to the Rank, Ho- 
nours, Privileges, Service, and Poſt due to his Em- 
ploy. He is to keep a Liſt of all the Men in the 
Company, and to know them ſo well as to call them 
readily by their Names, He is not to miſs a Siege, 
or fail to go into the Trenches, He is to liften to old 
Officers, and wait upon the General with his Captain, 
to ſtudy Fortification, and Geography, and be con- 
verſant in Hiſtory, 

A SERJEANT ſhould be perfect in the Exerciſe of 
the Fire-lock, and the uſual Evolutions, that he may 
inſtruct raw and ignorant Soldiers, and make them 
honour and reſpe& him; and he is to ſee that the 
Word of Command, when given to the Battalion, be 
punctually obeyed. He muſt underſtand how to 
make ax good Lodgment and Epaulement, and to 
carry on a Sap as directed; and he muſt never diſ- 
guiſe the Truth, and eſpecially when ſent to view or 
meaſure any Thing; and on him often depends the 
Honour of the Regiment; for it is uſual to detach a 
Serjeant with a ſmall Number of Men, to fall on be- 
fore a greater Detachment, that is to follow; to ad- 
vance a Lodgement, gain a Traverſe, or Barricade, 
or to begin an Attack of any Kind Whatever: If he 
performs not his Duty, either through Cowardice or 
Ignorance, every Thing is preſently in Diſorder; 
and if this happens in the Trenches, ir may retard the 
taking a Place a Day, and then if it ſhould be reliev- 
ed that Day, the whole Fault will be laid upon the 
Regiment then in the Trenches; and it will be long 
before it can wipe off a notable Blemiſh; and it were 
much better a Company had no Serjeant, than to have 
ſuch as do not underſtand thoſe great and eſſential 
Parts already mentioned. 

A Serjeant is to be diligent and aſſiduous in his 
Duty, either upon a March, or in Garriſon, and ſee 
all his Soldiers quartered before he quarters himſelf 
He muſt never fail to receive Orders, and carry them 
to his Officers; and agree with his Brother Serjeants. 
He is to chuſe a favourite Soldier in whom he can 
confide, and adjuſt all Differences that ſhall ariſe in 
the Company; and to compel them to mend their 
Cloaths and Shoes, and oblige them to keep their 
Arms in good Order. He muſt keep Intelligence 
with the moſt tried Men, to diſcover whether any of 
the others deſign to deſert. He ought not to be fond 
of his own Opinion, but to aſk Advice of the Major, 
or ſome other experienced Officer, 

he Coup AN IESõ of Infantry are fotmed into Bat- 
talions. | | 

A BAaTTAL10n, is a little Body of Infantry, rang'd 
in Form of Battle, and ready to engage. A Baita- 
lion uſually contains from 5 to 800 Men, of which 
one Third were formerly Pikes in the Middle, and 
the other two Thirds Muſkets, poſted on the Wings : 
But the Number of Men it conſiſts of is not determined. 
Battalions are uſually drawn up with fix Men in a 
File, or one before another. | 

A REc1menrT uſually conſiſts of ſeveral Ba/talions, 
though ſome conſiſt but of one, which 1s too few, 
others of four, or five, which ate too many. The 
French Regiments conſiſt commonly of three Bat ta- 
lions, or fifteen Companies. Though the Regiment of 
Picardy conſiſts of 120 Companies or 6000 Men. 

A Regiment is commanded by a Colonel, a Lieute- 
nant. Colonel and a Major. 

The Colox EL of a Regiment of Infantry ſhould 
be a Man of Credit and Authority, grave in his Be- 
haviour, lofty in his Deportment, yet without Va- 
nity and Haughtineſsz coutteous to all Men, particu- 

M m m . larly, 
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larly to the Officers of his own Regiment. He muſt 


extol Worth, though it be in a private Centinel; and 


is to make known to the General, or even to his So- 
vereign, any good or notable Action performed by 
any Man under his Command. If he has juſt Cauſe 
to ſpeak ill of any Man, let him not do it in Publick, 
except he has reproved him twice in private. If any 
of his Officers are guilty of Cowardice or Mutiny, he 
is to acquaint the General, or Commander in Chief, 
in Order to have them brought to a general Court 
Martial. He muſt frequently view and examine all 
the Companies in his Regiment, commending thoſe 
Captains who have good ones, and privately repri- 
manding thoſe who have bad z and he is to be fre- 
quently preſent, when the Regiment performs their 
Exerciſe, and to encourage ſuch who do better than 
the reſt. 

The Duty of a LI EUTENANT Coronet is much 
the ſame with that of a Colonel. In the Abſence 
of the Colonel he is to command the Regiment, 
and then the Major is to receive Orders from him. 

A Major of a Regiment of Infantry ſhould have 
a profound Experience in War, eſpecially in the 
Foot Service. He is to underſtand how to attack 
a Place; and when the Regiment marches into the 
Field, he is to give Notice of the effective Strength 
of it, and is to acquaint the General, or his Sove- 
reign, if he diſcovers any evil Deſign among the 
Officers. Beſides the Knowledge of drawing 
up the Forces, forming Battalions, and exerciſing 
them, the Major of a Regiment is to ſee, that in 
marching they obſerve their Diſtances, that they car- 
ry their Arms well, that the Ranks be ſtrait, and 
every Thing done with Decency, and a good Grace. 
— In the Field he ſhould have two or three Horſes, 
War Horſes, and Pads, becauſe it is his Buſineſs to 
carry Orders, and to be every where upon Occaſion. 
The Major muſt alſo have an Adjutant, who ought 
to be well mounted, and be a Perſon of Experience, 
Ability, Courage, and Judgment, becauſe he is the 
Major's Right-hand, to eaſe him of Part of the great 
Burden of his Employment, and upon all Occaſions 
in his Abſence, whether for Wounds, Sickneſs, or 
any other Occaſion to perſorm all the Duty of a 
Major. Care is to be taken that there be a good 
Drum. Major to the Regiment, who is to teach the 
others how to behave on all publick Occaſions. 

The Squadrons of Cavalry, and the Battalions of 


lafantry are formed into Brigades. 


The BRICADE of an Army, conſiſts of ten or 
twelve Squadrons, or of five or ſix Battalions, and 


in this Manner, an Army is ſometimes divided into 


eight Brigades; four of Horſe and four of Foot. 
Each Brigade is commanded by an Officer called 
Brigadier General, who has under him an Officer 
called Brigadier Major, or Major of a Brigade, to 
aſſiſt him in the Management and ordering his Bri- 
gades, in which he acts as a Major-General does in 
an Army. 

An Army is commanded by a General, who has 
under him Lieutenants-General, Majors- General, Bri- 
gadiers, &c. 

A GENERAL is an Officer who commands all the 
military Power of a Nation; who gives Orders to 
all the other general Officers; and receives no Or- 
der himſelf but from the King. 


Monſieur Balzac obſerves, that the Cardinal de 
Richelieu firſt coined this Word, of his own 
abiolute Authority, upon his going to command 
the French Army in Italy. 


At preſent in the French Armies a General is al- 
moſt always a Marſhal of France, which is the higheſt 
military Dignity or Preferment. The Dignity of 
a Marſhal is now for Life, though at its firſt Inſti- 
tution it was Otherwiſe, They were then only the 
King's firſt Ecuyers under the Conſtable, but in time 
they became the Conſtable's Lieutenants in the, Com- 
mand of the Army, the Conſtable himſclf being then 


become Captain-General, At firſt they were hy 
two in Number, and their Allowance was but 500 
Livres per Aunum in Time of War, and nothin 
Time of Peace. In the Reign of Francis I, their 
Number was increaſed to five, ſince him it has been 
various 3 the late King increaſed it at Pleaſure, and 
made ſome very little deſerving that high Dignity 
it is now eleven, Their Office at firſt was to mir. 
ſhal the Army, under the Conſtable, and to con. 
mand in his Abſence, They did then what the 
Marſhals de Camp do now, to which laſt they have 
given their Title, and the leaſt conſiderable Part f 
their Authority. 

A Prince can never be too cautious in the Choice gf 
his Generals, ſince the Preſervation or Loſs of Kine. 
doms often depends upon the Conduct of thoſe Tom: 
ed with the Command of Armies. 

The principal Qualities requiſite in a General, ar 
Courage, Conduct, and Zeal; and if a natural Indi. 
nation to War attends theſe Qualities, there are ſcarce 
any Difficulties which may not be ſurmounted, Pr. 
bity is another Quality neceſſary in a General; and ir 
is this Virtue which informs a General, that he is ng 
to employ the Forces his Prince intruſts him wit, 
any otherwiſe than for the Good of his Country; and 
that he muſt not make Uſe of them to commit Rapine 
and Violence on the Subjects, nor even on the Ege. 
mies, except it be for his Prince's Advantage. Libe. 
rality gives a great Luſtre to all the other Perfectoꝶ 
of a General, ſince nothing is more ſcandalous for 
him, and more injurious to the Prince he has the Ho. 
nour to ſerve, than to fee him governed by that mon- 
ſtrous Vice Avarice, which eclipſe at once the moſt 
excellent of all his Qualities, as his Courage, Skill, 
Experience, &c. 

The Duties of a General are to order an Encamp- 
ment, to poſt the Camp-Guard, to march an Army, 
to draw it up, to give Battle, to attack Enemies 
Quarters or Towns, to form a Blockade, and lay. 
Siege to any Place. He muſt underſtand what Train 
of Artillery is requiſite in Proportion to the Strength 
of his Army, and what he is capable of attempting; 
and alſo from whence he is to have his Proviſions and 
Ammunitions, what Money will be allowed to pay 
his Men to defray the Charge of Works, for his Pro- 
viſions, Artillery, and Hoſpitals, and for ſecret Ser- 
vices, upon which Matters of the greateſt Importance 
frequently depend. | 

A LiEUTENANT-GeNEeRAL is next in Rank to 
the General; he commands in Battle one of the Lines 
or Wings; a Detachment in a March, or a Flying 
Camp; alſo a Quarter at a Siege, or one of the At- 
tacks, when it is his Day of Duty, 

Majo GENERAL, is a general Officer, who re- 
ceives the General's Orders, and delivers them out to 
the Majors of Brigades, with whom he concerts what 
Troops are to mount the Guard, what to go on Par: 
ties, what to form Detachments, or to be ſent on 
Convoys, Sc. 

There are other general Officers attending an Army, 
as General of the Artillery, Engineer-General, Muſter- 
Maſter, or Commiſſary-General, &c. 

GENERAL OF ARTILLERY, more properly called 
Maſter of the Artillery, is an Officer, who has unde! 
his Command and Direction the Train of Artillem, 
which follows an Army, and all the Batteries at 3 
Siege. He has under him a great Number of ſubal- 
tern Officers, 

The Exoix EER GENERAL, is an Officer, who has 
the Direction of Attacks, Detences, Works, & TH An 
Engineer ſhould be an able and expert Mathematiclaf, 
particularly verſed in Military Architecture, and Gun- 
nery ; being often ſent to view and examine the Places 
intended to be attacked, to chooſe out and ſhew the Ge- 
neral the weakeſt Place, to draw the Trenches, aſſign che 
Places of Arms, Galleries, Lodgements on the Coun- 
terſcarp, and Half-moons ; conduct the Works, Sap', 
Mines, Fc. and appoint the Workmen their nightly 
Taſk: He is alſo to make the Lines of Contravalla- 
tion with the Redoubts, Cc. | 
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5 Most ER-Masr ER, or Cemmiſſary- General, is an 
W oficer in the Army who takes Account of every 
kegiment, their Number, Horſes, Arms, Cc. 

= Having thus formed an Army, both of Cavalry 
Ind Infantry, appointed and commiſſioned all the 
© Officers both General and Private, inſtructed them 
n their ſeveral Duties; we muſt not keep it idle in its 
3 Quarters, ſince through Idleneſs, Effeminacy, Puſil- 
W [aimity, Dcbauchery, and all the other Vices capa- 
bie to weaken an Army, and render it deſpicable, 
tre introduced into it; for there is a great deal of 
Difference betwixt appearing at a Review, and facing 
me Enemy; betwixt firing in Platoons, or otherwiſe, 
W ith Powder only, and hearing that whiſtling Muſick, 
W hich diverted ſo well Charles XII. King of Sweden, 
it his Landing in Denmark in 1700, that he declared 
then, he would thenceforwards make it one of his 
principal Diverſions; therefore to inſpire our Army 
E ith the fame noble Deſire, and to uſe it to the ſame 


© Entertainment, we will order to beat the General, in 
by order for an Encampment; fince all the Courts of 
Y Europe ſeem inclinable at this Conjuncture, to have 
WE of of their Troops encamped: To order which, 
4 4 (as I have no Deſign that my Army ſhould continue 
4 ay Time in the Camp, for I am all for Action) Þ 11 
* © ſend the Major-General of the Day, to mark out the 
Camp; for if my Army was to continue long in it, 
- it would be my Duty as a General to mark the Camp 
\, WE nyſclf.—For the well ordering of this, I ſuppole 
„y Aer General to know the Number and Polt of 
* che Troops which compoſe the Army, what Train of 
4 Artillery there is, and what Proviſions, Hell 
of take with him the Quarter-Maſter- General of the 
" Army, the Qyarter-Maſter- General of the Horſe, 
* the Quarter- Maſters of each Regiment of Horſe, the 
: Majors of Foot Regiments and their Quarter- Maſters, 
4 z Commiſſary of the Artillery, and a Commiſſary of 
My, the Proviſions, — The head Officers of the Army 
2 muſt each of them ſend one of their Guard, to take 
bark up their Quartersz and the Provgſt- Marſhal or his 
1 | Lieutenant, with Part of their Men, muſt attend the 
— | Major-General, to be the Firſt upon the Quarters to 
— F prevent any Body from foraging. 
E Note, That the Provaſt-Marſbal of an Army is an 
&r. Officer appointed to ſeize and ſecure Deſerters, 
Fo and all other Criminals. The Proveft- Marſhal 
is to go often abroad round the Army to hinder 
* the Soldiers from biens: it is his Office to 
er indict Offenders, and to ſee the Senterſte paſſed 
Wes on them executed. He likewiſe regulates the 
Fs eights and Meaſures, and the Price of all 


Proviſions, &c. in the Army. For the Diſ- 


charge of his Office, he has a Lieutenant, a 


* Clerk, and a Troop of Proveſts, or Marſhal- 

hs Men on Horſe-back; as alſo an Executioner. 
” The Major-General muſt take a Guard ſufficient to 
conduct him ſafe to the Ground, on which he deſigns 
my, k encamp, and carry Horſe and Foot enough with 
Wk m, if he is apprehenſive he ſhall meet with any 
Oppoſition from the Enemy; and if he is not, he 
alled then may leave the Army a gue, or three Miles 
180 diltant from the Place he deſigns for the Camp; but 
llery, © 1s, then he muſt not leave them above a Quar- 
24 1 of a League, or little more than a Mile behind 
ubal· um. If he is not acquainted with the Way, he 
mult take Guides with him, and ſome Officers of the 
10 has rain of Artillery, with Pioneers, and Cart-loads of 
An vols, to make the Way eaſy for the Army to 
EY march; and if there be much Work to be done, a 
Gun- urd muſt be left to ſecure the Pioneers. He muſt 
Places ach a Party before him to go and view the 
ne Ge- ound, and on the Right and Left to prevent Am- 
zn the 9 and to appoint them a Place of Rendezvous, 
Coun- * <1 1s generally on a riſing Ground, the Way he 
| Sap%s — ca them, if he has not a particular Reaſon for 
ightly 1 ewing himſelf. If the Detatchments are not 
aalla- Ky med when he comes up to the Place of Rendez- 
us, he muſt halt there till he has Intelligence of 
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them, and ſend out Parties the Way they ſhould 
come; and he muſt not take the Ground till he has 
heard of them, or at leaſt till the Ground has been 
nicely viewed. He is to regard the Conveniency of 
Forage, of Springs, Brooks, Marſhes, of Woods, 
the Goodneſs of the Way, the Conveniency of filing 
off to march the next Day, and the Diſtance of the 
Place from whence the Army ſets out, that the 
March may not be too long or too ſhort. 

If the Major. General cannot be ſo fully informed 
as he could wiſh, to make a good Choice of the 
Ground to encamp on, he muſt ſend Perſons which 
can make a judicious Report, and then he muſt ſend 
Part of his Guard beyond the Place of Encampment, 
who are to continue there upon Guard till they are 
relieved z and ſeveral Scouts ſhall be ſent out to ex- 
amine all the Parts about the Guard, It the Major- 
General has more Troops than are neceſſary for the 
Guard of the Quarters, he ſhall order them to diſ- 
mount, and let their Horſes graze. He ſhall leave a 
ſmall Guard on that Side by which he came; and if 
from an Eminency he cannot diſcover all round the 
Quarters, he then ſhall ride over all the Ground, 
and in the mean Time the 2uyarter- Maſter General 
ſhall mark out the Ground, and divide it among the 
Quarter- Maſters ; and if there remains any after the 
General Officers have their Ground, it muſt be given 
to Officers of Regiments for their Biggage, they be- 
ing obliged to encamp with their Corps; and the 
Quarter-Maſter General is to make his R-port to the 
Major-General, that he may lodge the General's 
Guard by his Quarters, and the others who are to be 
about him, He ſhall ſhew to the Majors of Brigades 
the Ground that is allotted to each of them, and the 
Quarter Maſter- General of the Horſe where he is to 
encamp. He ſhall.aiſo appoint che Place for the 
Cannon, and the Park for the Train and Proviſions, 


Note, That a Quarter- Moſter- General is a General 
Officer, whole Buſineſs is to provide good 
Quarters for a whole Army. A 2yarter- Maſter 
ot Horſe, quarters for a Troop of Horſe. And 


a Qyarter- Maſter of Foot, fot a Regiment of 
oor, 


He muſt encamp as near as poſſible to a River, or 
Brook; and if the Enemy is near and ſtrong, the 
Troops ſhall encamp all on one Side. If the Enemy 
is beyond the River in reſpect to the Army's March, 
they muſt not paſs over, until all the Paſſes are lined 
with Cannon, and Muſqueteers, that the Army de- 
filing in a ſhort Time, may not be engaged by Piece- 
meal; neither muſt the P.ſſige be attempted, except 
there be Day-light enough for all the Army to paſs : 
But if there be any Cauſe to fear that the Enemy, 
taking the Advantage of the Night, may entrench 
themſelves on the Bu k of the River, and ſo render 
the Paſs the more difficult the next Day, then the 
Troops are to paſs as faſt as they come up; and the 
Poſt they take ought to be deemed an advantageous 
Field of Battle, rather than a convenient Lodgment. 
If the Enemy be not far off, then the Major- General 
ſhall cauſe the Cannon to be poſted on the Side next 
to them, if not, at the Head of the Road they are 
to march next Day. | | 

The Park of the Train of Artillery is generally 
near the Cannon; but in Caſe of Danger the ſafeſt 
Place is about the Camp; becauſe an Army may be 
routed by loſing its Ammunition, The Horſes of 
the Artillery are to encamp, or graze, near the Park. 
The Proviſions are for the moſt Part near the Artil- 
lery, and the Bread Carts are drawn up in a Ring to 
incloſe their Horſes ; but it is better to incloſe the 
Ammunitions with them, if you fear the Enemy. 

The Cavalry is to encamp the neareſt to Water, 
and to Orchards, or Hedges, if there are any, that 
they may have Time to mount, and not be ſurprized 
in Caſe of an Alarm; and Ways ſhould be cut a-croſs 
them towards the General's Side, to receive Orders, 
and towards the open Plain, to march out to the 
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between them; but if the Foot are ſo weak that 
they cannot cover the Camp of the Horſe, then they 
are to encamp on that Side that is moſt expoſed to 
the Enemy. The Troops are to have their Back to- 
wards the Quarters, and to face outwards; and their 
File, or Rows of Huts, being three Paces from 
their Arms, which are always in the Front, Tae 
Ser jeants have the front Hut, and the Officers en- 
camp in the Rear. 

In an Encampment for a Night, fifty Paces in Depth, 
of three Foot to a Pace, and four Paces in Breadth 
are allowed for every Company, for the Soldiers 
Huts; and if the Company exceed not ſeventy Men, 
Ground is to be allowed only for one Row, or File 
of Huts. The Subalterns are next behind the Huts, 
the Captains behind them, the Field Officers behind 
the Captains, and a convenient Interval for a large 
Street is left, clear between every two Reginents. 
But the Horſe have fifty Paces in Depth for ſixty 
Horſe, and fourteen Paces in Breadth for three Rows 
of Huts; and if there are Hedges, they have as 
much Space allowed them as is requiſite to tie their 
Horſes. If the Enemy be ſtronger in IIorſe, and 
the Major-General apprehends that the Camp may 
be attacked, he muſt order Ditches and Trenches to 
be cut in their Way, to prevent their charging in 
ad Order, to gain an Opportunity for the Foot to 
dc upon an Advantage; but if the Enemy be 
lironger in Foot, then the Major-General ſhould en- 
camp on the Edge of a Plain, that the Horſe may 
draw up there, and the Enemy's Foot be afraid to 
engage where they can have no Advantage againſt 
the Horſe. 

A convenient Place muſt be choſen by the Major- 
General, to draw up the Army in Caſe of an Alarm, 
and there the Forces are to rendezvous: And beſides 
the general Field of Battle, every Regiment muſt 
have its particular Ground to draw up on, from 
whence it muſt not march, 'till it has formed the Bat- 
talion, or Squadron; otherwiſe a ſmall Number of 
the Enemy's Forces, having gained the Field of Bat- 
tle, would defeat a great Army, ſhould they be di- 
vided into ſmall Bodies, and thoſe ill-formed. It is 
dangerous to appoint but one Field of Battle for all 
the Forces, becauſe, ſhould all the Avenues to the 
Camp be left unguarded, the Enemy might give an 
Alarm in one Place to draw the Army thither, and 
then attack it in another, It would therefore be con- 
venient to appoint the beſt Field of Battle for half the 
Army, and two or three others for the reſt of the 
Forces, there to expect the GeneraPs Orders. If the 
Safety of the Troops only be regarded, it is beſt to 
have but one Field of Battle, but if we conſider the 
Lols of the Biggage, ſomething may be hazarded to 
ſave the whole. When there is Cauſe to fear ſuch an 
Atteinpt, the belt Way is to encamp in Battle, ſo 
that every Battalion and Squadron drawing up before 
their own Tents, will there be in Order; and if the 
Enemy is near, and has no Defile to paſs, the Troops 
are to continue looſe, and ſhall reſt upon their Arms, 
being drawn up. If there be the leaſt Danger to be 
apprehended, the eldeſt Regiment in the Army, the 
Artillery, the Proviſions, and a great Part of the 
Foot, muſt encamp near the General's Quarters, 
Thoſe Troops which are to have the Van next Day, 
mult encamp on the moſt advanced Part of the Camp, 
on the Way they are to march, and ſo likewiſe if the 
Quarters are divided, 

But when an Army is to encamp for any Time, the 
General for the molt Part orders the Encampment. 
He 1s then to conſider what Proviſions are in or near 
the Place, and what Conveniency of ſecuring and 
bringing them to the Army; and if there be Corn 
how it may be made into Meal. If there be no Pro- 
viſions, he muſt conſider how to get them, and take 
Care that they be not cut off by the Enemy. The 
Conveniency of Forage, Water, Shelter, Wood, 
and Wholcſomneſs of the Air, to prevent Diſeaſes, are 
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Field of Battle. The Camp of the Horſe is covered 
with that of the Foot, leaving the Space of fifty Foot 


alſo to be conſidered : If he muſt entrench, a con 
nient Ground muſt be fought out. In this Caſe 4 
Manner of encamping ſhall be according to the M. 
thod of Entrenchment; and the Head of the Chas 
ſhall be at leaſt a hundred Paces from it, without e 
tending the Camp too far: And the Intrenchmen; ; 
to be made as near as can be on the higheſt Gun 
all about the Camp, provided it be not at too oreat 
Diſtance z and though it ſeems, when of the gert 
Extent, to require the greateſt Guard, yet fewe 
Men will maintain it, than when it is ſmaller, 
the Enemy has the Advantage of the Ground, 

The Ditch of the Entrenchment muſt be at leit 

nine Feet over at the Top, and three or four at the 
Bottom, and fix in the Depth : But Experience ha 
taught us, that there may be more Hopes in fightin, 
in an open Field, than behind a leſs Intrenchmes 
than we repreſent, even though our Army be weile 
than the Enemy: For the. Soldiers placing moſt a 
their Hopes in the Strength of the Intrenchment, j 
one Part be forced they abandon the reſt ; and the 
Aſſailants, being perſuaded that all the Difficulty ci. 
ſiſts in forcing the Intrenchment, think nothing cn 
ſtand before them, and with this Confidence they in 
creaſe their Courage. 
, However this Intrenchment is good, when the Ditch 
is 12 Foot wide at the Top, four at the Bottom, 20 
eight in Depth; and when the Earth is thrown 0 
out of it, makes a proportional Parapet, with a Bu. 
ket behind it for the Muſketeers to ſtand on, 4. 
every eight Foot Diſtance there muſt be Redan a 
indented Works; and it is obſervable that tuen 
Shots flanking do more Execution, that ſixty right 
forwards, No Redoubts are to be made there, be. 
cauſe if the Enemy ſhould once poſſeſs them, it would 
be hard to diſlodge them. Ir is alſo dangerous v 
make any Forts, becauſe the Loſs of one of then 
would open a Way for the Enemy into the Intrench- 
ment; but if there be any higher Ground that might 
command the Camp, or advantagious Place within it, 
which might facilitate the rallying the Forces, in 
Caſe they were routed ; there Forts may be made, 
provided there may be no Fear of loſing them. The 
Ditch of them muſt be fourteen or ſixteen Foot over 
at the Top, and five or ſix at the Bottom, and nine 
or ten in Depth: Palliſadoes and Stockades mul: 
alſo be fixed on the Edge of the Ditch faced 
with Sods, and fraiſed where there are no Soc; 
the Earth muſt be held together with Faſcines, and 
well beaten down, and Chevaux de Friſe placed in 
the Intervals. Men vary in their Opinion concern- 
ing the placing Palliſadoes. If they are placed in the 
Ditch, they may ſerve to help up Planks to come at 
the Parapet, and there may be Ponts Volans, ot fi- 
ing Bridges, laid on, ſo that the Ditch will be uſelels: 
Bur as it has this Diſadvantage, it has alſo an Advar- 
tage, which is, that the Enemy cannot break in with 
their Cannon, as they can that on the Edge of the 
Ditch; and therefore where there is more Danger e 
a Surprize, than a regular Attack, I would adviſe 
place it on the Edge of a Ditch ; and in the Bottom, 
where they apprehend being attacked in Form. 

The chief Skill of a General lies in the Art of en. 
camping well: This the Romans were unacqualnl 
with, *cill the War with Pyrrbus; from whole Camp 
they learned to model their own. Till then the) 
knew not how to poſt themſelves to Advantage, not 
with any Order in their Camp. Re 

Rhe deſcribing the great MoguPs Camp, ſays, it 
twenty Engliſh Miles round, and contains more Pac? 
than the largeſt City in Europe; that it is compoſed 0 
800,000 Men, and 40,000 Elephants; and what wn 
creaſes the Miracle is, that all theſe Tents are pitche 
in four Hour's Time. | 

When the Army is encamped, and the Enemy s 
not very near, an eighth Part of the Army 1s general 
upon Guard, and diſpoſed according to the . 
Difficulty, or the Conſequence of the Avenues, lor 
the Guard of Horſe, During the Day-time if the 
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ſomewhat further if it be a champaign 


Country. About an eighth Part is detached from 


Ithat Guard, ſeven or eight hundred Paces further up- 


on ſome Eminence, it there be any, which ſmall 


1 Guard detaches one or two Vedets to be poſted on 
the moſt advantageous Ground for Diſcovery. All 
| Goards are to be poſted that the Main-Guard may not 
ve cut off from the Camp, nor the ſmall Guards from 


the greater. 


Nate, There are ſeveral Kinds of Guards, as, 1. 
Advanced Guard, a Party of Horſe or Foot, 
which marches before a Corps, to give Notice 
of approaching Danger. When an Army 1s up- 
on the March, the Grand Guard which ſhould 
mount that Day, ſerves as an Advanced Guard 
to the Army. That ſmall Body alſo of fifteen 
or twenty Horſe, commanded by a Lieutenant 
beyond, but within Sight of the Main, or before 
the Grand Guard of a Camp, are called the Ad- 
wanced Guard. 2. The Grand Guard, which 
conſiſts of three or four Squadrons of Horſe, 
commanded by a Field-Officer, and poſted be- 
fore the Camp on the Right and Left-Wing to- 
wards the Enemy, for the Security of the Camp. 
3. The Quarter Guard, which is a ſmall Guard, 
commanded by a Subaltern Officer, and poſted 
by every Battalion of a Camp 100 Yards before 
its Front. 4. The Standard-Guard, a fmall 
Guard of Foot, which a Regiment of Horſe 
mounts in their Front under a Corporal. 5. The 
Main-Guard, from whence all the other Guards 
are detached. Thoſe who are to mount the 
Main- Guard, meet at the reſpective Captain's 
Quarters, and from thence go to the Parade; 
where after the whole Guard is drawn up, the ſmall 
Guards are detached for the Polls and Maga- 
zines; and then the {ubaltern Officers draw Lots 
for their Guards, and are commanded by the 
Captain of the Main Guard. 6. The Picquet- 
Guard, which is a Number of Horſe and Foot, 
who keep themſclves always in a Readineſs in 
Caſe of an Alarm; the Horſes being ſaddled, 
and the Riders booted all the while : The Foot 
draw up at the Head of the Battalion at the Beat- 
ing of the Tattoo, but afterwards return to their 
Tents, where they remain in a Readineſs to 
march on any ſudden Alarm. This Guard is to 
make Reſiſtance in Caſe of an Attack *cill the 
Army can get ready. A Vedette is a Centinel 
on Horſeback, detached from the main Body of 
the Army, to dilcover and give Notice of the 
Enemy's Deſigns, 


If the Country be incloſed, the Main-Guard muſt 
be ſo near the Camp that it cannot be cut off, but yet 
at ſuch a Diſtance, that if the Enemy appears, they 
may give timely Notice; and to prevent the Army 
being ſurprized, they muſt ſend out little Guards of 
two or three hundred Horſe on the Right and Left, 
wao ſhall poſt Yedertes for their Security. The Com- 
mander ſhall from Time to Time viſit the Advanced- 
Guardand Vedettes; and the Time of the Guard be ſo 
divided in relieving them, that every Man in-his Turn 
may be upon the Advanced- Guard, who are not to 
diſmount, except in a very open Place, and then the 
Horſes muſt not be unbridled. The Main- Guard 
my unbridle half the Horſes, the other remaining in 
Readineſs, If the Country be incloſed, Scouts muſt 

lent from Time to Time, ſome going ſtrait for- 
ward, others a croſs from one ſmall Guard to another, 
lO take Care that the Enemy do not lip in between. 

hen the Main-Guard is ordered, the reſt of the Ca- 
valry ſhall be divided into two or three other Guards, 
tO be diſpoſed about the Camp; and they may be 
ronger or weaker, as there is Occaſion. 
The Guards of Foot are generally at the Head of 


25 own Battalions, but if there be a Steeple, 
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W.. hoſe that mount the Guard ſhall be poſted 
| _ br about a Quarter of a League from the 


; Cam Ps or 


Tower, or ſtrong Houſe near the Camp, a Guard of 
Foot ſhall be ſent to it: So likewiſe if there be any 
Paſs upon a River, or any deep Valley, about half a 
Quarter of a League from the Camp, and the Coun- 
try be not much encloſed, a Guard of Foot ſhall be 
ſent there at Night only, If the Paſs be at a Di- 
ſtance, ſome Foot may be ſent, ſupported by a Guard 
of Horſe; but if the Place be too dangerous for the 
Foot, a few Horſe may be ſent to inform of. the 
Enemy, or Scouts may be ſent thither often, Every 
Regiment ought to ſend 50 Men, according to its 
Strength, every Night upon the Guard, at the Head 
of the Camp, commanded by a Captain and Lieute- 
nant, or one of them, if there be Cauſe to fear any 
Thing. 

When the Camp of the Foot does not cover the 
Horſe, and is encompaſſed with Hedges and Ditches, 
a Guard of Foot is generally poſted at the Head of 
them, to give them Time to mount in Caſe they are 
attacked, When there are ſeveral detached Guards, 
the Camp Guard is leſſened, provided the others cover 
it; and the Major-General is to appoint the Guard of 
the Artillery as ſtrong as he thinks fit. 

When he has given his Orders he goes to meet the 
General, and ſhews him the Diſpoſition of the Camp 
and Guards, and in the mean Time the Quarter- Ma- 
ter- General, ſhews the Majors of Brigades of Foot, 
and the Quarter-Maſter- General of the Horſe, the 
Places where they are to be poſted, and what Force 
each of them is to conſiſt of. As for the other Parti- 
culars of the Guards, as from what Regiments they 
are detached, they are left to the Quarter- Maſter- Ge- 
neral of the Horſe, and the Majors of Brigades. 

When the Major. General appoints the Guard for 
the Day, he ſhews the Place where they are to retire 
at Night, which is generally within two or three hun- 
dred Yards of the Camp. He is to viſit them once in 
a Night, to ſee if they are poſted according to his 
Orders; that is, whether the Officers are there, and 
their Number complete; whether the detached Guards 
are on Horſeback, and half the Main-Guard, and 
the reſt in their Rank, and Horles bridled; whether 
the neceſſary Number of Vedettes be poſted for the 
Security of the Camp, and whether from Time to 
Time they ſend out their Scouts, who are to be ſent 
from one Vedette to another, when there is a Poſſibi- 
lity that the Enemy may ſtep between them and the 
Vedettes; or elſe the Vedeites being coupled, as they 
ought to be at Night, one of them goes as far as the 
others on the Right; and when he returns, his Com- 
rade goes as far as the Vedettes on the Left, and thus 
they continue all Night. Scouts are alſo going con- 
tinually about the Camp from one Guard to another. 

The Guard of an intrenched Camp is quite differ- 
ent; the Intrenchment is divided among all the Foot, 
who poſt Centinels on it, ſo that there can be no paſ- 
ſing between any two of them; and the Guard of 
Horſe is weaker than when the Camp is open. It is 
poſted within the Intrenchment in two or three Bodies, 
near the Barriers that are upon the great Avenues, 
and only ſend a ſmall Guard 30 Paces without the 
Lines, who continually patrol, and ſend out Scouts 
on the Right and Left, and ſtrait forwards, 

But as we do not deſign to continue long in our 
Camp, to put our Friends to the needleſs Expences of 
coming to viſit us, we have no need of ufing theſe 
Precautions, therefore we'll order the Major- General 
of the Day to make the Diſpoſitions for the March, 
which he learns from the Number of the Battalions 
and Squadrons of which the Army is compoſed ; what 
Enemies may be met in the March, and whether in 
Front, on the Right or on the Left; whether the 
Way be plain or woody, or incumbred with Hedges, 
Ditches, Marſhes, or Rivers; whether there be one 
or ſeveral Roads or Defiles; how many Men, Horſes, 
or Waggons can march in Front; and which is the 
ſoundeſt and eveneſt Way for the Artillery, 

If the Enemy be in Front, and the Army in a Cham- 
paign Ground, he muſt march in order of Battle, 
with the Cannon in Front, the Horſe on the Wing, 
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and the Foot in the Center; then the ſecond Line, 
and after the two Lines the Train of Artillery, thro? 
as many Defiles as he can, that they may be the lels 
Time in paſſing. Next the Train of Artillery, the 
Proviſions, and all the Baggage of the Army oppoſite 
to its Regiments upon the ſame Line with the Train 
of Artillery; that is, the Baggage of the firſt Line 
foremoſt, and in the Rear the Baggage of the ſecond 
Line, then the Baggage of the Rear-Guard, or Corps 
de Reſerve, which Rear- Guard ſhall march aſter the 
Baggage, leaving only one Squadron in the Rear of 
them to prevent any Diſorder, or running away; but 
upon Expedition the Artillery and Baggage march in 
two or more Columns, 


Note. That a Drrir E is a narrow Paſs or Way, 
through which a Company of Horſe or Foot 
can paſs only in File, by making a ſmall Front, 
ſo that the Enemy may take an Opportunity to 
ſtop their March, and to charge them with ſo 
much the more Advantage, in regard that the 
Front and Rear cannot reciprocally come to the 
Relief of one another. The Word is derived 
from the French, Deffile, to unthread or unſtring. 


If the Enemy be in Front, and the Country be 
woody, or encloſed with Hedges or Ditches, ad- 
vanced Parties of Scouts muſt march before, ſupport- 
ed by ſome Platoons of Muſqueteers, and thoſe by 
Squadrons or Detachments of Horſe, if the Country 
will prove fit for the Horſe. If the Country be en- 
cloſed, ſo that the Horle cannot come to do Service, 
a Battalion is to march after the firſt Squadron, and 
ſo all the Horſe and Foot are mixed; and as there 
are generally more Squadrons than Battalions, the 
Squadrons ſhall be equally divided among the Batta- 
lions, and each Squadron have Platoons of Muſque- 
teers; and in this Manner the Van Guard and main 
Body ſhall march, then the heavy Cannon, the Am- 
munition, Proviſions and Baggage. 


Note, That PL ATOON is a ſmall ſquare Body of 
40 or 50 Men drawn out of a Battalion of Foot, 
and placed between the Squadrons of Horſe to 
ſuſtain them; or in Ambuſcades, Streights and 
Defiles, where there is not Room for whole Bat- 
talions or Regiments. The Grenadiers are ge- 
nerally poſted in Plaloons. The Word is form- 


ed by Corruption of the French, Pilaton, a 
Bottom or Clue of Thread, 


The Field-Pieces are to march with the Yan-Guard, 
and the heavier Pieces with the main Battle, and ma- 
ny Platoons in the Intervals between the Baggage, 
for Fear the Enemy ſhould cut it off in the Wood; 
then the Rear Guard ſhall march. It is dangerous to 
place the heavy Cannon between the Battalions and 
Squadrons in a Country that is encloſed, becauſe if 
they were to draw up in Order of Battle on a ſudden, 
and the Yan- Guard ſhould be attacked it might hin- 
der the March of the Troops, and can do them no 
great Service, However if the Country be encloſed 
in ſome Places, and open in others, they muſt draw 
up in Battle when they come into the Plain, if the 
Enemy be at Hand, and turn to their former Order 
when they have paſicd it. If there are ſeveral Roads 
they muſt draw up in two or three Columns, and at 
the Head of every one of them a Cart loaded with 
Tools, and a Number of Pioneers and Soldiers. 


Note, That a Co. umn in War denotes a deep File, 
or Row of Troops; or a Diviſion of an Army, 
which marches at the ſame Time, and towards 
the ſame Place, at Intervals large enough to 
avoid Confuſion, An Army marches in one, 
two, three, or more Columns, according as 


the Ground will allow, and the General ſees 
expedient, : 
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Note alſo, That the Van, or Van. guard of 10 


my is the firſt Line, and is the ſame With 2 
Front of an Army, and gives the firſt 0 th 3 
upon the Enemy. Every Army being nas. 84 Vi 
of three Parts, a Jan Guard, Rear. Guard Troop 
Main- Body. The Rear- Guard is that Part do How 
march laſt, following the Main- Body to top. or 
ſerters. The Main- Bedy marches between þ | : - de 
and is ordinarily the General's Poſt, Th, 55 off fit 
de Reſerve, are the Forces diſpoſed in the ,, fs neral” 
or laſt Line of an Army, and deſtined © ſuf, the o 
the reſt, as Occaſion requires, and are ng. 2 But ti 
gage but in Caſe of Neceſſity. 5 Enem 
The better to regulate the March, ſome (..... _ 
Officers ſhould Keep in the Rear of the Biss, marcl 
each according to his Poſt, exc-pt among the kes woulc 
where the Baggage of the Rear- Guard march ae detrit 
ing to the Seniority of the Regiment, and ta. able 
the elder Regiments march foremoſt, though * conve 
make a Retreat. The Sutlers and other Trades "x. throu 
do not belong to any particular Regiment, mare) : throu 
ter the Baggage of the main Battle, Every Regimes they 
of Foot ſends a Man out of each Company 0 r. of t! 
its Baggage, under the Command of a Serjzan;; yy expe 
each Troop of Horſe one Trooper. The Pk In f. 
Marſpal, and all the other Provoſts are to my. of | 
with their Men, to ſee that the Soldiers keep "os {cout 
Ranks, and to prevent Diſorder. com 
A Captain, or Conductor of the Baggage, i; 0 dang 
pointed, who puts the Baggage into the march» are 
Order, and makes the Guards obſerve it as . ſhou 
march; and every Regiment puts up a Flag of the that 
ſame Colour and Shape, that their Baggage may tie mig 
better be kept together; and ſome of them are cn. [i 
ried to the Major General of the Day, who or; mul 
them to be placed at the Head of every Column © Wa 
Troops and Baggage. that 
If the Enemy be on the Right Wing, and th if t 
Country plain, they muſt march thus. Thoſe abe mu 
are to compoſe the Van Guard in the Order of Brie ou 


are to be on the Right of thoſe who are to com! be 
the Main-Batile; the Main Battle on the Left of th 
Van Guard, and the Corps de Reſerve on the Left d 


the Main- Battle; each of thoſe Bodies making a Fl, * 
with the Horſe at the Head and in the Rear, and th: in 
Foot in the Center, fo that when the Army halts, an 6e 
each Line faces to the Right, the Order of Buttlz be 
will be formed, provided the Van Guard obſerves it Pr 
due Diſtance in marching, and the Troops of th: 1 
Main Battle keep oppoſite to the Intervals of the I 
Van-Guard, The Troops that guard the Baggage are 85 
to be on the Left of all the reſt, making the large? 4 
Front they can, that their File may extend almoſt 3 
far as thoſe of the Army, and they are to have but one 1 
Squadron on the Left. In this Order of Marching, 1 
all the Cannon muſt march on the Right of the Jar. i 
Guard, that it may be at the Head of the An in cal? ü 
of Battle. 
If the Country be encloſed or cut with Trench, , 
and the Enemy on the Right, the Army muſt match [ 
almoſt in the ſame Order as in the Plain, provided 0 
the Roads will admit it, or can be made witho!: | 


much Labour, as in the Summer when all Lands 
are encloſed; and all that is altered at that T-me b, 
that the Column on the Right, which compoſes the 
Jan guard, ſhall be ſtronger in Foot, than that which 
compoſes the Main Battle, and each Squadron ol the 
Van: guard, ſhall have Plaloons of Muſqueteers. L 
Cannon muſt march between two Columns, becade 
it cannot do great Service in a Country that is in. 
cloſed ; and if it were upon the Right of all, the 
Enemy might take it, or nail it, before it could be 
relieved. 

If there be two Defiles, all the Troops are © 
march through that on the Right, and the Biggage 
through that on the Left; Part of the Field-Pleccs 
in the Intervals of the Van- guard, part with the Main 


Battle, and ſome few with the Rear guard. The 15 avy 
an- 
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© to march in the Column of the Baggage, 
—_ 2 at the Head of it, leſt the Enemy ſend 
ſme Troops to attack it, but aſter the Baggage of 
the Van: guard, that it may be the better covered by 
D files off firſt, then the main Body, 
and next the Corps de Reſerve. It there ſhould happen 
to be but one Defile, then all the Van guard marches 
off firſt; the Artillery, the Proviſions, and the Ge- 
neral's Baggage next, then the Main- Battle, and all 
the other Baggage, and then the Corps de Reſerve, 
But this is a very dangerous Way of marching if the 
Enemy be near, becauſe the Lines being divided by 
the Baggage, they cannot come to ſuccour one an- 
other: And on the other Hand, ſhould all the Troops 
march together, and the Baggage after them, it 
would be too much expoſed, and the Loſs of it be as 
detrimental to the Army, as the Defeat of a conſider- 
able Part of the Troops; therefore to avoid this In- 
convenience, the Baggage ſhould in this Caſe march 
through another Defile, than that the Troops march 
through, though it were a League diſtant; and ſo 
they ought to have a Guard of a ſixth or fourth Part 
of the Army according to the Force which it may be 
expected that the Enemy would fend to attack it, 
In ſuch a March it ſhould have many ſmall Parties 
of Horſe if they can be had; if not, of Foot, to 
ſcour on the Right, and diſcover if the Enemy 
comes to attack it, at which Time Surprizes are moſt 
dangerous, becauſe it is difficult for Troops when they 
are put into Diſorder in a Dole, to rally. Parties 
ſhould be frequently ſent out towards the Enemy, 
that if one ſhould happen to be cut off, the other 
might give Notice of it. 

It the Enemy be in the Rear, the Order preſcrib'd 
muſt be inverted ; and when there are Defiles in the 
Way, great Care muſt be taken to make them eaſy, 
that the Troops may come to each others Succour, 
if the Rear ſhould be attacked. The Field Pieces 
muſt be lodged on the Edge of the Defile, to fa- 
vour the Retreat of the hindmoſt Troops, unleſs it 
be woody ; if not, then many Field-pieces are more 
neceſſary than at another Time, 

When there is little Cauſe to ſuſpe& the Enemy, 
and the Country is champain, the Yan-guard marches 
in two Columns, then the Main Battle, and the Corps 
de Reſerve after it; in the ſame Order, the Baggage 
between the two Columns, with the Artillery and 
Proviſions in the Front; or elſe the Van guard may 
march in three Columns, the main Battle in the ſame 
Manner, and the Artillery, Proviſions, and Bag- 
gage aſter it, and laſt of all the Rear-guard, or Corps 
de Reſerve. | 

If the Country be encloſed, and there is but one 
Defile, then let the Van-guard and main Battle march 
next the Artillery, Proviſions and Baggage, and 
then the Rear-guard, If there are many Defiles, 
the Van. guard and Main Battle may march in as 
many Columns, then the Baggage after them, and 
tne Rear. guard laſt; or elſe the Troops and Baggage 
may paſs through ſeveral Defiles. When the Order 
of marching is reſolved, the Major General is to ar- 
quaint the General with it, to know whether it meets 
with his Approbation. 


Mie, that Ammunition ſignifies all Sorts of 
warlike Stores, but more eſpecially Powder and 
Ball, The Word is formed of the Latin, 4- 
monitio, which according to Du Cange, was 
uſed, in the corrupt State of that Language, for 
Subſetence, AMMUNITION Bread, is what is 
provided for, and diſtributed daily to the Sol- 
diers of an Army or Garriſon. 


Bit why ſhould we amuſe ourſelves to give the E- 
tymology of Words, and change my Marſbal. ſtaſf 
do a Pen, while at the Head of an Army, and the 
znemy is in Sight, and I muſt prepare for a Battle ? 

vickly let all my Officers be called to receive the 

cer tor a general Engagement, But before we go 
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to the Enemy, let me inſtruct them how they are 
to behave themſelves in Fight; therefore I will have 
all my Oilicers encourage and animate their Soldiers 
in the Combar, more by their Courage, Intrepidity 
and Valour, than by their Diſcourſes; ſince a, good 
Example makes a ſtronger Impreſſion on their Mind 
than a ſtudied and florid Diſcourſe, I hope all the 
Horſe Officers are well mounted, and have all choſen 
a Horle that has a good Mouth, for if he carries him 
into the Enemy's Squadrons, his Life or Liberty lies 
at ſtake; and if he takes the contrary Way, his Ho- 
nour will be in Danger; for who can prevent ill 
Tongues from imputing ſuch Accident to Cowardice. 
Landreſſe, Major of the Regiment of Chate, loſt his 
Lite for want of this Precaution for his Horſe being 
hard mouthed, and the Major purſuing a Soldier 
that run away, he was contemned by the Army, and 
to recover his Reputation was obliged to expoſe him- 
ſelf too much upon the firſt Opportunity, and had 
not the good Fortune to come off. 

An Officer ſhould not ride a fleet Horſe on the 
Day of Buttle, except he rides him uſually at other 
Times, leſt he gives Occaſion to have it ſaid, that he 
choſe that Horſe to run away the faſter. He muſt 
take Care to have his Horſe's Buttocks within the 
front Rank, and the Ranks ſo cloſe, that they may 
not be broke; for the Strength of a Squadron conſiſts 
in being kept cloſe. In Purſuit of the Enemy the 
Squadron muſt be kept in Order of Battle, and if 
they come to a Defile, make a Halt, till all are 
paſt, and then form again. When a Battalion or 
Squadron is formed in the Face of an Enemy, the 
beſt Way is to form them by Ranks, and not by 
Files. Where there are Ditches or IIedges, an 
Officer of Horſe muſt take Care not to get too far 
from the Foot, leſt he ſhould want their Aſſiſtance; 
and therefore Platoons ſhould be always placed be- 
tween the Squadrons. When the Enemy is routed, 
the Men muſt not ſtay for Plunder, for by that Means 
the Enemy will gain Ground and get off ſafe : and 
as there is a Seaſon for all Things, it is not a Time 
to plunder, while the Enemy is before the Soldiers 
for if this were allowed, the Enemy might rally, 
and change the Face of Affairs; beſides their Flight 
may be a Stratagem, or an Amuſement to get an eaſy 
Victory; and Armies have forſaken their Waggons 
and Baggage to deceive the Enemy, and to fall upon 
them when they thought themſelves ſecureſt. There 
are Rules for plundering as well as for every Thing 
elſe, and Detachments are generally appointed for 
itz but ſuch is generally the Greedineſs of Soldiers; 
that unleſs the Officer ſtops them, they will not have 
ſo much Patience. Priſoners taken in Battle are to 
be put into the Hands of Men detach'd to ſecure 
them. lf Soldiers will not refrain from Plunder 
when they are ordered another Way, one of them 
ſhould be ſhot, as an Example to the reſt ; and they 
who ſurvive, will have the more Value for the Officer 
when they come to themſelves, and acknowledge that 
he was in the Right. 

Theſe few Salutary Advices are not out of Seaſon, 
eſpecially at the Eve of a Battle; as we are at preſent. 

A BaTTLE (for I cannot help giving a Definition 
before I proceed further) is an Action which paſſes 
between two Armies ranged in Order of Ba!tle, and 
who engage in a Country ſufficiently open for them 
to encounter in Front, and at the ſame Time, or at 
leaſt for the greater Part of the Line to engage, 
while the Remainder is in Sight, by Reaſon of ſome 
Difficulty which hinders it from entring ſo readily 
intv an Action, with a Front equal to that which 
may be oppoſed to it by the Enemy, 

Other great Actions, though generally of a longer 
Duration, and even frequently attended with greater 
Slaughter, are only called Fights; by the French, 
Combals. 

A Battle loſt, almoſt always draws with it the Loſs 
of the Artillery of the Army, and frequently alſo that 
of the Baggage : Conſequently as the Ar my beaten can - 
not again look the Enemy in the Face, till it have re- 

paired 
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paired thofe Loſſes, it is forced to leave the Enemy 
a long Time Maſter of the Country, and at Liberty 
to execute all its Schemes. —Wohereas a great Fight 
loſt is rarely attended with a Loſs of all the Artillery, 
and ſcarce ever of the Biggage, becauſe the two 
Armies not meeting in Front, they can only have 
ſuffered in the Part that has been engaged. 

An ingenious modern Author remarks, that it is 
not uſually the Loſs ſuſtained in a Baile (that is 
of ſome Thouſands of Men) that proves fo fatal to 
a State ; but the imaginary Loſs and Diſcourage- 
ment, which deprives it of the Ule of thoſe very 
Powers which Fortune had left to it. The Hiſtory 
of Battles are only the Hiſtory of the Faults and 
Overſights of Generals : Luckily enough the Miſtakes 
of the two oppoſite Commanders generally ballance 
one another : One of them makes a Fault, and the 
other overlooks, or does not take Advantage of it.— 
Monſieur de Feuquiere's Remarques ſur la Guerre, are 
little elle but a Recital of Miſtakes on both Sides: he 
ſcarce ſpeaks of a modern General, except Turenne, 
Luxembourg, and the Prince cf Conde, whoſe Conduct 
was not full of them: Crequi and Catinat were guilty 
of great ones, which however they compenſated by 
their judicious Conduct on other Occaſions. - But to 
avoid, on our Side, being branded with the ſame 
Reproaches, we'll endeavour to make all the beſt 
Diipoſitions we can, and take all the Precautions 
imaginable, to gain a complete Victory. 

Therefore we muſt ſo contrive the Order of Bale, 
(ſuppoſing that we are already acquainted with the 
Number, Poſts, Strength, and Names of the Troops 
which compoſe our Army, but alſo with the Ground 
we are to engage on, and what Nations make up 
the Troops ot the Enemy, what is their Strength in 
Horſe, Foot, and Cannon, and their Manner of 
fighting) that all the Troops may ſupport one ano- 
ther without Confuſion, that when one Body is broke 
it may not bear down another; and they ſhould make 
the largeſt Front, as well to prevent being out- 
Aanked by the Enemy, if they are in more open 
Order, as to encloſe them if they are in a narrow 
Compals. And yet they muſt not be extended fo 
much, that when one Body is broken, there may be 
none left to ſupport it, and to oppoſe them that have 
routed itz or that the Battalions and Squadrons ſhould 
be fo diſtant, that if two of the Encmics ſhould 
happen to join one of ours, thoſe on che Right or 
Left of it, could not come to its Relief before the 
Enemy had broke it. 

To keep a due Proportion, we muſt draw our Ar- 
my in two Lines, viz. The firſt and ſecond Line, 
which muſt be of equal Force, and the Corps de 
Reſerve. —— The Foot ſhall be placed in the Center, 
and the Horle on the Wings. The Squadrons 
from one hundred and fifty Men each, at leait, to 
two hundred at moſt, and but three deep. —— 
The Battalions of five, fix, or ſeven hundred at 
moſt, and drawn up three deep.—lf our Army con- 
ſilt of forty Squadrons, and eighteen Battalions, we 
ſhould place ſixteen Squadrons, and eight Battalions 
in the firſt Line, ſixteen Squadrons and ſeven Batta— 
lions ia the ſecond, and eight Squadrons and three 
Bittalions in the Rear-guard, or Corps de Reſerve.— 
Or elſe in the firſt Line place fourteen Squadrons and 
nine Bittalions; in the ſecond, ſixteen Squadrons and 
hve Bittalions; and in the Rear-guard, ten Squa- 
drans and four Battalions, —Or elſe in the firſt Line, 
ler there be ſixteen Squadrons and ten Battalions, in the 
ſecond, ſeventeen Squadrons and fix Battalions, and 
for the Rear- guard, ſeven Squadrons and two Batta- 
lions, 

The eldeſt Corps has the Right, the next the Left, 
and ſo on according to Seniority, till the youngeſt 
meet in the Center. — The firſt Line is more ho- 
nourable than the ſecond, and the ſecond than the 
Rear-guard.———The Guards are always in the Line 
of Battle, and the Carabineers and Fuſileers are on 
the Wings, ſomewhat advanced before the other 
Troops.-——The Space of two hundred Paces is al- 
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lowed for the Diſtance between the firſt and ſe 


c 
Liae, and one hundred between the ſecond wi. 


Rear-guard, 


Note, That the CaraBinEERs are a Sort of 
Light-Horſe, carrying longer Carabines than 
the reſt; and uſed ſometimes on Foot. The 
French of late have formed entire Corps of theſe 
Carabineers, which cannot but have good Ef. 
fect; this being a Sort of Soldiery choſen out of 
the whole Cavalry, and better paid than the ref 
Fus1LEERS are Foot. Soldiers, armed with Fire. 
locks which are generally flung. There is a Re. 
giment of Fuſileers for the Guard of the A.. 
tillery. 


The Battalions and Squadrons of the ſecond Line 
are placed oppoſite to the Intervals between thoſe of 
the firſt Line, that they may march through the 
Enemy ; and thoſe of the firſt Line, if broken, may 
paſs through the Intervals of the ſecond without Dj. 
order to either. The Intervals are to be half the 
Breadth of the Front of the Battalion or Squadron that 
it ſuſtains, when doubled from three to ſix, It hy 
been found of Service to place all the Foot almoſt in 
the two firſt Lines, as being very near uſeleſs in the 
Corps de Reſerve, becauſe they cannot come Time 
enough to relieve the Troops that are bore donn. 
More Foot ſhould be placed in the firſt Line than the 
ſecond, and their Place be ſupplied in the ſecond by 
ſome Squadrons, which would do great Execution, 
coming up to charge between the two Battalions, after 
they had ſpent their Fire: Beſides the Foot would be 
greatly encouraged, who love to be ſuſtained by the 
Horſe, and the Horſe would charge with more Alz. 
crity, after the Foot have given their firſt Volley; 
and the F.re of the Battalions has more Effect when 
the firſt Troops have the Onſet, than when they are 
mixed, and in Confuſion ; and it often happens that 
the Battalion of the ſecond Line do not ſpend halt 
their Fire, being come up to Puth of Bayonet before 
they make their Diſcharge, 

The Cannon muſt be placed in Brigades before the 
firſt Line, reſerving ſome few Pieces an hundred 
Paces behind the Corps de Reſerve, guarded by a 
{mall Number of Men to favour a Retreat, or prevent 
being attacked in the Rear, If there be any riſing 
Ground, eithzr in the Front, or on the Right or 
Left, the utmoſt Efforts muſt be made to gaia it, in 
order to plant the Cannon there, and prevent the 
Enemy taking the lame Advantage of it; and ſome- 
times a general Battle has been changed into an En- 
gagement of Regiments againſt Regiments to poſſcls 
an advantageous Ground; and the Time being thus 
ſpent *all Night, both Parties are obliged to draw 
off, each finding their Troops much weakened, not 
knowing the Damage on either Side. 

The Army being drawn up, *cis beſt to charge the 
Enemy before they are in order of Battle; but if cheit 
Ground be more advantageous than ours, as being to 
mount a riſing Ground, or to paſs a Brook, Ditch, 
or hollow Way, 'tis better to expect their coming 
than to attack them, except we be much ſuperiour to 
them in Number, and our Cannon be poſted to Ad- 
vantage. 

When the firſt Line or Van Guard advances, let 
the ſecond move alſo, keeping equal Pace with the 
firſt, and leaving a ſmall Interval between them, le 
the firſt ſhould be broke before the ſecond can march 
up to relieve it; or if it ſhould break the firſt Line of 
the Enemy, leſt their ſecond Line may relieve it be- 
fore ours can march up to ſuſtain our Yan- Guard. 

The Corps de Reſerve muſt advance gently rowards 
the Enemy, that the broken Troops may have Time 
to rally, and they muſt engage all at once, and it 
muſt be always obſerved to give them Time to feco- 
ver their Spirits, 

The General, if the Diſtance of Ground hinders his 
Sight, muſt ſend an Aid de Camp to know how Mat- 
ters go through the whole Army, that he may either 
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uh on his Advantage, or go in Perſon, or ſend Suc- 
cours to thoſe Troops that ſuffer. 

No Priſoners, except they are Men of Note, muſt 
de taken until the Victory be certain, nor the Horſe 
or Foot be permitted to plunder; but when we are 
Maſters of the Field, rally our Men immediately, 
ind ſend ſome Squadrons after the Enemy to take Pri- 
ſoners, and obſerve whether they rally in Order to 
renew the Charge. 

When the Victory is complete, and our Forces not 
over-fatigued, we mult ſend a ſtrong Party to purſue 
the Enemy to the Gates of their next Town, or to 
ſome Defile, where there are often as many Priſoners 
taken, as in the Field of Battle. 

If one Part of the Army has the better, and the 
other be worſted, we mult nicely obſerve whether 
the Enemy have not a greater Advantage over that 
Part whom they puſh, than we have over thoſe Men 
where we are ſucceſsful; and if our Advantage be 
greater than theirs, we muſt not withdraw any of our 
victorious Troops to ſuccour the others, *call they 
have entirely deteated thoſe that oppoſe them; but if 
the Enemy preſſes more vigorouſly upon one Part of 
our Army than our other preſſes theirs, we mult then 
ſend as many of our victorious Troops as can be ſpared 
to ſuccour the reſt ; and Care mult be taken that the 
Troops which give Ground be ſuſtained by thoſe be- 
hind them, and make them rally as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible. 

While there remains any Hope of gaining the 
Battle, the rally'd Forces muſt charge again; but if 
their Number be ſo ſmall in Compariſon of the Con- 
querors, that all Hopes are loſt, then retreat in the 
beſt Order, and rally again as near the Field of Bat- 
tle as you can, that you may be in a Condition to op- 
pole any ſmall Bodies of the Enemy that ſhall purſue 


you, and with the Remains of your Troops throw 


yourſelf into the next conſiderable Town, which in 
all Probability they will firſt attack. 

A VicToxy depends as much on the Judgment, 
Prudence, and Preſence of Mind of a General, as on 
his Valour, and on the Strength and Courage of the 
Forces he commands; ſince with thoſe excellent 
Qualities he is capable, not only to range his Army in 
good Order, and make the neceſſary Diſpoſitions 
above-mentioned, but likewiſe rectify the Miſtakes 
and Overſights which might happen during the En- 
gagement, to ſend the neceſſary Succours to the Right 
and Lefr, as it is wanted, to moderate the too great 
Impetuoſity of ſome of his Forces, and to animate 
the others to fight with Courage. A good General 

ould act as a General, without forgetting that he is 
allo a Soldier, and act as a Soldier without forgetting 
that he is a Genera!, on whoſe Preſervation the Suc 
cels of the Day entirely depends. After the famops 
Battle of Senef, fought between King William, while 


yet but Prince of Orange, and the Prince of Conde, 


the greateſt General of his Time, the Prince of Conde 
* complimented the Prince of Orange, ſaying, that he 
had behaved in that Action as the moſt experienced 
General, but at the ſame Time reprimanded him for 
having expoſed himſelf too much, like a young Man ; 
for in a Battle there is ſome Reſpect ſhewn to a Gene- 
ral while in his Poſt, but none when found fighting 
like a common Soldier. 
A General muſt be likewiſe very careful of his 
roops, and not ſend them to attack a Poſt without, 
at leaſt, ſome very great Probability of Succeſs, other- 
wiſe it would be ſending them with a premeditated 
lign to the Slaughter, which was a very great 
ault in the Prince of Conds here mentioned, who did 
not care how many Men he loſt, provided he could 
gun the Victory, ſaying, that 15,000 or 20,000 
Men were but a Night's Work at Paris; and who at 
the Battle of Sexe : ſent the Chevalier de Fourille, to 
attack a Body of Cavalry poſted upon an Eminence, 
which he knew could not be done with the leaſt Ap- 
Prarance of Succeſs z but the Prince hated Fourille, 
and was glad of the Occaſion to ſacrifice him to his 
ared as he did, for the Party commanded by Fou- 
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rille, was almoſt cut to Pieces, and himſelf mortally 
wounded, of which Wound he died a few Moments 
after, wiſhing to live only one Hour longer to ſee, 
laid he, how that Butcher, meaning the Prince of 
Conde, would extricate himſelf out of that dangerous 
Affair, wherein 20,000 Men were killed on both 
Sides, Conde gaining no other Advantage, bur on the 
Side of the Priſoners, having taken whole Regiments 
of them, 

Turenne, who commanded at the ſame Time, and 
at another Place, another of the King of France's Ar- 
mies, follow'd a quite different Method; for the Life 
of the meaneſt Soldier of hie Army was as dear to him 
as his own, and he was as careful of it, oftener con- 
quering the Enemy, by his Marches and Counter- 
marches, than in pitched Battles. They often expect- 
ed to meet with him at one Place, when he was 20 
or 30 Leagues from it, and while they were purſuing 
him thither, he was come back to the Place they had 
left laſt ; and after he had long harraſſed and weaken- 
ed them in that Manner, he was on thcir Heels, 
while they thought him tar off, and when chey were 
halt conquered by the Fatigues of the March. 

No General had ever a greater Preſence of Mind 
than the late Duke of Marlborough, of immortal Me- 
mory, for he was as ſedate and calm in the greateſt 
Heat oi the Battle, as if he had heen in the Queen's 
Cabinet, giving then his Orders with as much Tran— 
quillicy and Prudence, as he could have done his Sen- 
uments on ſome State Aﬀurs. 

The French had at that Time a General, viz, Vil- 
leroy, of a quite diflerent Diſpoſition z * Tis true, that 
no General has ever made hner Diſpoſitions for a 
Battle than Villeroy did, but as ſoon as the Cannon 
began to roar, he ſeemed to have lolt the Tremontane, 
which made the Du: cheſs ot Bourbon, ſay ot nim, 1/ 
avoit bien Cent Mille Bras, mais il n'avoit point de 
Teſte, i. e. He had an hundred thouſand Arms, but 
no Head. 

A GeneraPs Conduct is as often commended in a 
Retreat as in a Battle, and his Intrepidity and Cou- 
rage as much ſignalized. As it cannot be reaſonably 
expected he ſhould fight to too great a Diiadvantage, 
proceeding either from the too ſmall Number of his 
Forces, when compared with thole of the Enemy, or 
from the Situation of his Army, or from his Provi- 
ſions being cut off, or trom the imminent Danger of 
being ſurrounded by the Enemy, ſo as to be ſorced 
to ſurrender, or to be cut to Pieces, Sc. and that the 
Reputation of a General is almoſt always loſt in a 
Flight; he muſt have ſome Means left to extricate 
himlelt from thoſe Difficulties, with Honour, which 
cannot be done otherwiſe than by what's called an 
honourable Retreat, which, under the above-men- 
tioned Diſadvantages, muſt be made with all poſſible 
Expedition, even though the Army ſhould Joſe ſome 
Soldiers that could not keep up with it, and a General 
muſt not quit all, or any Part of his Cannon, except 
the utmoſt Neceſſity compels him to it: But for the 
Baggage, if the Retreat be not ealy, he mult incum- 
ber himſelf with as little as may bez and if he is ſo 
hard preſſed that he muſt unavoidably come to a Bat- 
tle, he muſt chuſe an advantageous Opportunity for 
himſelf, endeavcuring to draw up behind a Wood or 
Hill, that he may fall upon the Enemy's Flank; or 
elſe as they purſue him, making a quick Counter- 
march, after paſſing a Defile, that he may engage 
one Part of the Enemy's Army before it can all join 
together. In ſuch Caſes of Compulſion there is no 
counting the Number of Men ; for though you are 
but halt or the third Part of their Number, yet you 
may lay hold of ſuch an Opportunity, and with ſuch 
Reſolution that you may defeat them. 

If you are ſo weak that nothing can be done by 
fighting, or ſpeedy marching z or, if a too power- 
ful Number of the Enemy have got before, and hin- 
der your paſſing; then the laſt Reſolution to be taken, 
is to preſerve what may be ſaved, dividing the Army 
into four or five Bodies, which muſt march ſeveral 
Ways to make their Eſcape z and thus the Enemy not 
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being able to divide themſelves ſo ſoon to follow them, 
ſome of them will have the good Fortune not to be 
purſued, or to eſcape if they are. But if the retreat- 
ing Army is not above one Third weaker than that 
which purſues, and the General has Orders not to en- 
gage, he mult then quit the worſt of his Baggage; 
and if he can leave his Cannon in a Place of Safety, 
only take ſome ſmall Picces which will not retard his 
March, and then ſet forwards with the greateſt Se- 
crecy. He muſt march Day and Night, and not halt 
any longer than is ſufficient to give Time to his Men 
and Horſes to recover their Strength ; but if the Ene- 
my comes up with him, he muſt march ſlower, and 
ſend Pioneers before him to mend the Ways, with 
ſuch Officers as are in Authority, careful and under- 
{tanding, that the Work may be done with Expedi- 
tion, the moſt neceſſiry Thing in Retreats. If any 
Party be detached from the main Body to purſue him, 


he muſt charge in furiouſly, or endeavour to cut off 


by an Ambuſh, or fend ſome Squadrons about to cut 
O their Retreat, while he attacks it in the Front. 

Muſqueteers muſt be placed in all trait Places to 
ſkirmiſh with the Enemy; and in Plains let the Army 
march in cloſe Order, and retire through the Plains or 
Covert-Ways, according as he is ſtronger or weaker 
than che Enemy in Horſe or Foot. He muſt endea- 
vour to halt by Night or Day, on the Edge of ſome 
Doefile after he has paſſed it; and if he has made a 
very long March, and believes the Enemy have left 
ſo many behind, that they cannot be ſo ſtrong as he, 
let him lay hold of that Opportunity to give them 
Battle; and if he marches through a Wood, he ſhall 
caule as many Trees as he can to be cut down a- croſs 
the Wood, for it will take up more Time to remove 
than to fell them. 

But if the Army that retreats is ſtronger than that 
which purſues, at all Defiles thro' which it muſt paſs, 
the Troops of the Rear ſhould not be too far divided 
from the reſt, that they may be eaſily ſuccoured in 
Caſe they be attacked. If it muſt file off in a Wood, 
a great Number of Muſqueteers muſt be poſted on 
the Right and Left, 'cill all the Horſe are paſt, The 
heavy Cannon and Baggage is to march in the Front, 
with only one or two Squadrons and ſome Muſque- 
reers, as well todiſappoint any Ambuſh, as to prevent 
the Baggage from falling into Confuſion, If the Ge- 
neral ſuſpects that the Enemy will detach Parties from 
their Army, or ſend Troops from their Garriſons or 
Country, towards the Front of the Army, either to 
cut off the Van in ſome difficult Pals, or to plunder 
the Baggage; he muſt detach ſuch Forces from his 
Army, as he ſhall think neceflary to prevent theſe In- 
conveniencies, either ſecuring the Baggage or the Place 
through which he is to file off, In all Defiles he 
muſt cover himſelf with the Cannon as much as ma 
be, lining the Edges of the Paſs with Field-Pieces, 
and with all his Cannon, if he perceives the Enemy 
will attack him when he is half through. 

If he is in ſuch a Condition as to deſire to come to 
a Battle, he muſt endeavour to draw the Enemy to 
it, either by turning back upon them, when they 
have paſſed ſome dangerous Defile after him, or elſe 
by drawing up in Order of Battle, behind a Hill or 
Wood, with the greateſt Part of his Forces, and 
cauſing the Baggage and the reſt to hold on their 
March, ſo to take from the Enemy all Knowledge of 
his Ambuſh, or to fa]! upon their Flank, when they 
are advanced towards their Baggage. 

All Orders of Battle for a Retreat differ according 
to the Diverſity of Circumſtances that occur; the uſual 
Method of retreating is in Columns, except a ſmall 
Body in the Rear. And in an Army of 15000 or 
20,000 Men, it uſuaily conſiſts of eight or ten Squa- 
drons, and two or three Battalions, which are to 
march in a Line in an open Country, only keeping 
two Squadrons behind to amuſe the Enemy. In an 
encloſed Country the Battalions and Squadrons muſt 
be intermix*d, and detached Muſqueteers muſt bring 
up the Rear. Secrecy in ſetting forwards, Diligence 
in marching, Care in mending the Ways, and Cun- 


ning in fighting, are all the Advantages in this Þ,,. 
of War; and a General who manages a Retreat, |, 
the different Manners here preſcribed, is always com. 
mended and admired for his Prudence and Conduct 
That of Schul:mbourg in Poland, before the victor. 
ous Army of the two Kings, Charles XII. of Swey;, 
and Staniſlaus of Poland, was commended by Char 
as a Vidory ; Schulembourg, ſaid he to Staniſlaus, has 
conquered us this Day. 

But as we ſuppoſe our Army to have gained a com. 
plete Victory, which has inſpired our Forces with ney 
Courage, we'll not quit the Field 'till we have at. 
tempted ſomething farther; therefore we?ll march tg 
the Siege of the next Town of the Enemy, where 
they could rally and recruit their routed Forces; 
which the better to effect, we'll view the Ground 
round about it, eſpecially on that Side the Enem 
may come, and we'll order Parties abroad to give In. 
telligence of their March; and according to the h. 
formation we receive, we'll either expect thei; 
coming, in an advantageous Poſt, or go to me 
them, which laſt is the ſureſt Way; for if we war 
for them in one certain Place, we give them an Op. 
portunity of relieving the Town tome other Way, 
which is not to be done, ſince we are not ſo weak, 33 
to expect to fight to a great Diſadvantage, for if we 
were, we ought to ſccure ourſelves by a ſtrong Line 
of Circumvallation, 

Therefore being determined to meet the Eneny, 
we'll view all the Way as far as poſſible, and having 
obſerved the advantageous Places, well draw up he. 
fore them, which muſt be done according to the N.. 
ture and Situation of the Ground, It there be a Ri- 
ver, a Moraſs or Wood, or a Hill on one Wing, 
we'll place almoſt all the Horſe on the other, andthe 
Foot in the Wood, if it is not too cloſe, or along the 
Ridge of a Hill, If we are ſtronger in Horſe, and 
weaker in Foot than the Enemy, we'll endeavour to 
fight in an open Plain; and in Encloſures, if we are 
ſtronger in Foot than in Horſe, If the Enemy will 
not hazard a Battle, they will endeavour to ſteal Suc- 
cours into the Town by Night, which is difficult to 
be obſtructed, if there be no Line of Circumvallation 
made, and it is dangerous to detach Forces ſufficient 
to inveſt the Town, leſt the Enemy take that Adyan- 
tage to attack the Army, 

When the Quarters are entrenched, and the Line 
of Circumvallation not made, they ſerve only to pre- 
vent a Surprize, and to gain Time for the Foot to join, 
in cafe the Enemy comes unexpected, or in caſe an 
Army much ſtronger than ours ſhould come to relieve 
the Town before we be informed of it; in which 
Caſe all the Forces mult be brought into the ſtrongeſt 
Quarters, if we have not Time to retreat before, and 
then we muſt draw off in the Night. 

The Enemy mult be expected or avoided, accord- 
ing to the Strength of the Line of Circumvallation. 
The Order of Battle behind a Line is quite different 
from the others; for a third Part, or thereabouts, are 
poſted tv man the Line, and ſome are to be polt- 
ed for the moſt Part in Redans, or Angles ſailant, 
they being the moſt conſiderable Places for Defence of 
the Line. The reſt of the Forces mutt be drawn up 
in two Lines, the firſt thirty Paces from the Entrench- 
ment, and the ſecond one hundred Paces from the 
firſt Line; and we muſt intermix the Battalions and 
Squadrons. It would be convenient that every Squa- 
dron had four or five Files, ſomewhat detached from the 
reſt, to be ready to charge any that begin to paſs the Line, 
if we had not Numbers ſufficient to oblige the whole 


Squadron to charge them, unleſs we ſhould detach ſmall 


Parties of fifteen or twenty Men for this Purpole. 
All the Forces muſt never be poſted to guard any 
one Part of the Line, unleſs we be thoroughly al- 
ſured that the Enemy's Troops are in one Body, and 
have not detached any Number to attempt another 
Place. The Defence of a Camp that is intrenched 1 
the ſame with that of a Circumvallation, and the 
chief Care is that the Enemy do not fortify themle:ves 


within the Intrenchments; to prevent which, he? 
mult 
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tinually charged as faſt as they enter, and 
owed Time to — up in Order of Battle. 
A ſufficient Number of Workmen muſt be ready 
to repair che Line, when the Enemies have thrown it 
down, and are repulſed, leſt they, make a freſh At- 
tack 3 or elſe in Order to throw down the Line to 
{ally after them if they are much weakened, and diſ- 
couraged. Many Cannon are of great Uſe for the 
Defence of the Lines, becauſe there's no coming to 
handy Strokes fo ſoon as when a Battle is fought 
where there are no Intrenchments. The Cannon is 
to be planted in thoſe Parts which command moſt of 
the Plain, and in the Redans, from whence they 


BY ſweep the Length of the Intrenchment. 


If the Enemy attempts to make us raiſe the Siege z 


and our Trenches are opened, and no Lines of Circum- 


ruallation drawn, which ſhould have been done, then 


if we are not much ſuperiour to them, we mult draw 
off all our Men to bend our united Force againſt 
theirs; but if we are much ſtronger, we'll leave then 
as many Men as may ſecure the Trenches, and meet 
the Enemy with the Reſt ; marching not too far, leſt 
they ſhould throw Succours into the Town, who, 
joining with the Garriſon, could gain our Trenches. 
But perhaps we march to raiſe a Siege, and de- 
ſign to take the Advantage of the Circumvallation 
being not finiſhed, to fight the Enemy; then we 
muſt march directly up to the Place, having firſt 
ſent Partics to bring Advice whether they come to 
meet us, taking particular Care that they do not 
fight us when we are half paſſed a Defile, and that we 
do not attack them in an advantageous Poſt. In ſuch a 
Caſe we mult turn to the Right or Left, and march 
another Way to the Place - We muſt not march 
{o cloſe that chey may attack our Flank or Rear, but 
keep at a due Diſtance, that if they quit their Poſt, 
they may find us in a Poſture to receive them. 
If we have no Mind to fight, we'll keep ourſelves 
in an advantageous Poſt, and at Night detach two or 
three conſiderable Parties to relieve the Place, and 
order them to take the greateſt Compaſs we think fit, 
and while they are endeavouring to throw themſelves 
into the Place, we*ll make a Shew of intending to 
light, that the Enemies may not divide their Forces. 
t our Parties ſhould happen to be defeated, and 
we obliged ſoon to retire either for Want of Provi- 
lions, or for any other Reaſon, or the Circumvalla- 
tion finiſhed before our Return, then we*ll hazzard a 
Battle, if the Place he worth it. To this Purpoſe 
we'll ſend a Party or two to alarm the Enemy in the 
Night, and oblige the Enemy to divide their Forces, 
then march with our Army the Way we think we 
are leaſt expeted.,—-——1f the Enemies have taken 
up their Quarters and are not intrenched, we'll en- 
deavour to ſurprize one of them, and throw in our 
Succours that Way; and ſo weakening their Army, 
we may be in a Condition to fight them. But if 
their Quarters be intrenched, we'll endeavour to chop 
in betuten them, and throw in our Succours that Way. 
Alf ue are much their Superiors, then we'll attack 
one of their Quarters; or if they all get into one, 


| and we have put Succours into the Place, we'll en- 
| camp between them and their Country to ſtarve 


them; or if they come out, to fight them in their 
Retreat, 
lf the Line of Circumvallation be finiſhed, and 
ve deſign to force ir, in Order to throw Succours in- 
the Town, we muſt encamp as cloſe as we can, that 
*, out of Cannon-Shot, and at Night divide the 
h into One main Body, and ſeveral ſmall ones, fo 
to make two Attacks; but they muſt not be ſo far 
aunder, that if the Enemy ſallies out upon one Body 
and beats ir, the other cannot come to its Relief; 
nd well march in the Night, that the Enemy may 
not diſcover our Deſign. 
ne propereſt Time for attacking is half an Hour 
On Day-break ; for then the Enemy not being a- 
9 " diſtinguiſh between a true and falſe Attack, will 
het w_ how to uſe their Cannon, and the Fire of 
ir imall Arms will do leſs Execution by Night 
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and when we have gained ſome Advantage by the 
firſt Attack, the Day increaſing will let us ſee where 
to improve our Succeſs —As the Iſſue of Battles 
fought by Night is more dubious than by Day, and 
Armies are often ſeized with a panick Fear, which 
cauſes them to run away; this is the propereſt Time 
to attack Armies ſtronger than ourſelves, —Beſides, 
an Attack in the Day expoſes our Men to the Shot of 
the Cannon and ſmall Arms, which are under Covert, 
and if we do not force the Line at firſt, we may 
have ſo many Men killed, that it may diſcourage the 
reſt of our Forces. 

The Order obſerved in attacking of Lines, is to 
give Advice to the Town what Hour the Attack will 
be made, that they may ſecond it by a Sally; and to 
know which Way they can be more ſerviceable to 
us, whether by breaking through unexpectedly as far 
as the Line, or by throwing down ſome Part of it, 
or by ſeizing ſome Redoubts, if they are ſtrong 
enough to undertake itz or if not, by poſſeſſing 
themlelves of an advantageous Spot of Ground, as 
near the Line as may be, yet ſo that they may not 
be cut off from the Town; but take ſome Field- 
pieces along with them, The Advantage conſiſts 
in the Garriſon being ſo far advanced, that they leave 
the Enemy leſs Ground to draw up in Order of Bat- 
tle between them and the Circumvallation; and ſo if 
one Troop enters the Line, and the reſt are repulſed 
(which 3 happens) the Garriſon will receive thoſe 
who go to relieve them, who would otherwiſe be in 
Danger of being cut off between the Line and the 
Town. 

It muſt alſo be known which Part of the Line is 
the weakeſt; as if the Ditch be narrower and ſhal- 
lower, and the Parapet lower than in other Parts, 
leſs flanked with Redans or Angles ſailant, and leſs 
defended by Forts. If the Ground behind it be 
unfit for drawing up the Forces to defend it, as if 
there were Vineyards, Woods, and Moraſſes.— If it be 
ſo near the Place beſieged that the Cannon can reach 
it, and play upon the Troops poſted to defend it. 
Or laſtly, if it be commanded by any rifing Ground, 
on which we can lodge ourſelves, There is an- 
other Advantage to be ſought for, when we deſign to 
attack the Lines by Day, which is to find a Place 
that may bring us up cloſe to the Line under Covert. 

The Weakneſs of Lines proceeding from the Fault 
of the Ditch, the Parapets and Flanks, and Incon- 
veniency of the Ground within, where the Forces 
cannot be drawn up, may be advantageous to us by 
Night or Day; and when the Line is too near the 
Town, or commanded by a riſing Ground, we muſt 
not be too haſty in attacking, but rather ſtand til} 
in Battle, before the Places where thoſe Faults are; 
and if the Enemy do not poſt any great Number of 
Troops there, then force them : But if they do, then 
attack them not, but let them be deſtroyed by the 
Cannon of the Town, and by ours. 

In attacking the Lines, ſeveral Platoons, each com- 
manded by a Serjeant, muſt march before, who are 
to be followed by two or three hundred Men, each 
carrying a Faſcine and his Arms, who, when they 
have caſt their Faſcines into the Ditch, endeavour to 
mount the Line. After this an hundred Men muſt 
go with Pick- axes and other Tools, to throw down 
the Line that the Horſe may enter; and in Caſe of a 
Repulſe, other Attacks may be made with Eaſe the 
ſame Way.——The Men muſt be ſuſtained by Bat- 
talions always firing while the others work. Two 
or three thouſand Men may be employed in every 
Attack, and ordered to fall on near one another, or 
at a ſmall Diſtance, and the Horſe to be divided to 
ſuſtain them : And a ſtrong Corps de Reſerve is to 
ſtand ready out of Cannon ſhot, but the nearer the 
better, if a Place can be found under Covert, — 
The Battalions which ſuſtain that which falls on, muſt 
be directly in the Rear of it, but on the Right and 
Left, and at a greater Diſtance: By this Means they 
will ſee how thoſe who attack proceed, and the bet- 
ter judge what they are to do themſelves, and _— 
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Men who retire. : 

It would be proper to ſend a Squadron to ſuſtain 
them near at Hand, and the reſt are to be kept juſt 
out of Muſquet-ſhot, cauſing them to advance, as 
the Foot make themſelves Maſters of the Line, — 
The Regiments which ſuſtain ſhould have ſome Tools, 
becauſe if the Enemy in a Conſternation quit any 
other Place than that which was attacked, thoſe Re- 
giments may poſſeſs themſelves of it. 


Note, That though we ſhould defer ſpeaking of 
Lines of Circumvallation, of Redans or Angles 
Sailant, and of Redoubts, till we come to our 
Treatiſe of Fortifications, under the Letter F; 
moreover as we have mentioned them here, 
for the better Satisfaction of the Reader, I think 
myſelf obliged to elucidate theſe Terms ; there- 
fore, A Line of Circumvallation, from the La- 
tin, Circum, and Vallum, Wall or Mound, is a 
Line or Trench with a Parapet, thrown up by 
the Beſiegers encompaſſing all their Camp, to 
defend it againſt any Army that may attempt 
to relieve the Place ——A Parapet is a Defence 
or Skreen on the Extreme of the Line, to cover 
the Soldiers and the Cannon from the Enemy*'s 
Fire, Redans are a Kind of Work indent- 
ed in Form of the Teeth of a Saw, with ſa- 
liant and re-entring Angles, to the End that 
one Part may flank or defend another, —A Re- 
doubt is a ſmall ſquare Fort, without any Defence 
but in Front.—The Word is French, from the 
Latin, Redułtus. 


But perhaps after a Victory, or without a Victory, 
we enter the Enemy's Country, or to ravage it, or 
to put it under Contribution, or to hinder the Jun- 
ction of an Army deſigned to rendezvous there, or 
to fight one already joined, 

If to ravage the Country, we muſt divide our 
Army into ſeveral Bodies, but not ſo ſmall as that 
either of them may be beaten. If to rake a Poſt, 
to lay it under Contribution, we muſt chuſe one 
commodious for Forage, that has good Air, and ſo 
ſeated, that we may have Proviſtons from our own 
Country, in Caſe the Place where we are cannot furniſh 
our Forces; and we muſt take Care to ſecure a Re- 
treat, if the Enemy ſhould come upon us with ſtronger 
Force; and it is ſafeſt to intrench.—lt to hinder the 
Junction of an Army, we muſt haſten into our Quar- 
ters, to ſurprize thoſe who ſhall not be quick enough 
to retire, and then purſue the reſt as far as can be, 
If to fight an Army already formed, we muſt bo 
cautious, and know the Strength of it, and the Place 
where it lies, leſt in our March we meet with it, in 
a diſadvantageous Place. 

When we enter an Enemy's Country, we muſt 
conſider the Nature of the Rivers we pals; as whe- 
ther a great Shower of Rain, or the Sun melting the 
Snows, may not prevent us from repaſſing,—Or if 
we would force any conſiderable Paſs into it, as one 
on the Mountains, or over a River, or an Intrench- 
ment, all depend oa Expedition, eſpecially in gaining 
Paſſes on Mountains, from whence it is not an ealy 
Matter to drive thole, who have once lodged them- 
ſelves. 

If the Enemy are there before us, and are not 
numerous, we muſt endeavour to ſurprize them; but 
if we fail herein, and are obliged to do it by open 
Force, we muſt ſtrive to gain an Eminence above 
them, or if they are not very ſtrong, and are ſhut 
up with Batteries, we muſt attack them with Petards, 
Scaling- Ladders, and Hand-granades. If a Tower 
or Caſtle ſecures a Paſs, we muſt uſe the Petard, or 
fix the Miner to it: And remember that in all dif- 
ficult Places we muſt forecaſt to ſecure a Retreat; 
and if we leave a Paſs behind us, to place a ſufficient 
Guard there, 

If we are to force a Paſs upon a River, we muſt 
chuſe 4 convenient Place for a Paſſage on our Side, 
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be diſordered by ſuch as run away, or the wounded 


and if there be any riſing Ground, place our Canngy 
upon it, to prevent the Enemy's Troops from drag 
ing up.— Having viewed the Place, we muſt make 4 
ſhew of paſſing in ſeveral Places; and when our Cin 
non is planted, throw up a Parapet on the Bink of 
the River, about a thouſand Fathoms in Length. 
placing Muſqueteers behind it, then launch our 
Tinn Boats, and fend over ſome Men, part Soldiers 
and part Workmen, to throw up a half Moon.— 
This being done, we are to ſend more to defend it 
in Cafe we be attacked, and other Workmen © 
make another halt Moon, on the Right, or on the 
Left of the firſt, —It we are not pteſſed by the Ege. 
my while we are making the firſt half Moon, ve 
may carry on a Horn-work, the Wings of it to be 
flanked by the firſt Parapet, and the Cannon lodged 
there.—But if the River be ſo broad that a Mulque: 
cannot defend the Wings of the Horn work, it myg 
be defended by half. Moons made beyond the Water 
In the mean Time we muſt labour hard at the Bridge 
and when finiſhed cauſe the Troops to paſs, if th 
Enemy be not on the Spot; if they are, the Horz. 
work mult be finiſhed, that they may not fall upon 
the Troops as they pals. When it is finiſhed z 
ſtrong as it ſhall be thought neceſſary, we muſt 
as many Foot in it, as it will conveniently hold, aud 
{ome Field Pieces; then the Cannon upon the Hil 
keeping the Enemy at a Diſtance ; the Cavalry my 
alſo pals. But yet this is not to be done, but 
when their Army is much weaker than our own, fo 
if they were as ſtrong as we, then when half or 
Men were over they would fall, in with them, an! 
our Cannon or Muſquets would do them no Hum; 
and though they could not force our Intrenchment, 
yet they would cut off all without it ——Thercfore 
if their Army be near as ſtrong as ours, we mut 
finiſh the Horn-work, and at the ſame Time making 
another Bridge and another Horn-work, at fone 
Diſtance from the firſt, draw a Line from one to the 
other. The laſt and ſureſt Way is to ſecure a Paſs at 
ſome Diſtance from the Place where we lie, that the 
Enemy may not preſently have Notice of it; andto 
keep Part of our Forces, as long as we can before 
them, to give them the leaſt Occaſion to ſuſpect we 
have detached any Troops. 

If there be any Brook, Moraſs, Ditch, hollow 
Way, riſing Ground, or other difficult Pals, or ary 
Eminence at Hand, on which the Enemy may conve- 
niently lodge themſelves, and plant Cannon on the 
other Side the River, where we deſign to paſs ; it ul 
be requiſite to make ſome Redoubts on the Paſſes, it 
the Enemy are not there already; for if they att 
much weaker than we, they may come and intrenci 
themſelves there, and by ſecuring the ſecond Pals 
make the firſt uſeleſs. 

But perhaps we are to guard ſuch a Paſs, therefore 
we muſt view all Places along the River which are fic 
for that Purpoſe, and throw up Forts and Redoubs 
before them, if we can, and cauſe the Country Feo- 
ple to be upon Guard, if we are afraid to divide ot 
Army too much, that we may have Notice of the Ap 
proach of the Enemy, and be ready to receive them, 
and by our Spies and other Means get Intelligence 
when they make a Detachment to ſurpriſe anoth! 
Paſs. If we believe that a Part of our Army can es- 
fily defend the Paſſis, we may divide the Remainc*! 
into as many Parts as we ſhall think fit, to ſecute the 
other Paſſes from Surprize; but if our Army 1 ſo fat 
inferior to the Enemy, that they deſpiſe it, and wil 
paſs by main Force, we muſt make the beſt of then 
according to our Circumſtances. . 

If they draw up their Field-Pieces on the Edge > 
the Water, and have planted their heavy Cannon on 
higher Ground, determined to paſs, without 2? 
Entrenchment, under the Fire of their Cannon 7 
ſmall Arms, which they ſuppoſe will keep us at 2 / 
ſtance 3 then if we have not an advantageous Place“ 
plant our Cannon, we maſt poſt ourſelves a Muſk 
ſhot from their Paſſage, either above or hon 
that ſo making an Empalement, to cover us rom 
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: 2 take the Advantage of that Covert, for it is 
dangero 


x Grand, or Hedge, we'll lodge as many Foot as we 


| can there, and ſtrengthen our Lodgment the beſt we 
Can. Yer if all our Efforts cannot prevent the Enemy 
from paſſing, as ſoon as a Part which is weaker than 
dur Army is over, we'll ruſh in upon them, that in the 
* Confuſion the Remainder on the other Side may not 


If there are any Hedges or Trees, we 


us to lodge Cannon in the Sight of great Bat- 
If there be a hollow Way, Ditch, Ridge of 


fire upon Us, leſt they kill their own Men, If they 
make a Parapet on the Edge of the Water on their 
Side, and detach ſorae Men to make a Half- moon, and 
their Bridge, and our Cannon and ſmall Shot cannot 
hinder them, then if the Place be convenient for 
Horſe, we muſt ſend ſome ſmall Parties, ſtronger 
than thoſe that are paſs'd; for if we ſend great Bodies, 
they will receive more Damage from the Enemies be- 
yond the Water than we can receive by thoſe that are 

$d. ; 

If there be any Likelihood of carrying the Half- 
moon the Enemy have made at the Paſs, we muſt 
attack it with Vigour, and if we are repulſed, endea- 


vour then to prevent their throwing up other Works, 


by poſting our Cannon and ſmall Shot advantageouſly 
for that Purpoſe. But if they have got a good fate 
Half. Moon, and are not over- haſty, it will be diffi- 
cult to obſtruct their Paſſage ; becauſe their Work- 
men whom they ſend to make other Intrenchments, 
will retire to the Ditch of the Half-moon, if we preſs 
upon them, and they that ſuſtain them will force us 
with their Volleys, and the Aſſiſtance of thoſe beyond 
the Water to retire, and then the Men will return to 
their Work; and as often as we attack them they will 
kill more of our Men than we can of theirs. How- 
ever though theſe little Attacks coſt us ſome Men, 
yet if by that Means we can retard the Work *cill 
Night, it will be a great Advantage to us; for then 
being out of Sight of their Fire, we may make 
Lodgments for Muſqueteers, and raiſe Batteries as 
near their Works as poſſible, ſo that they who are 
lodged in them, will, by their Fire in the Morning, 
hinder the Enemies from extending their Works; 
and in Order to prevent their working by Night, we 
muſt make frequent Sallies, as often as they go about 
it, which will not be very dangerous, or keep a con- 
tinual Firing from our ſmall Arms, charged with 
Partridge Shot; but if we cannot hinder their Paſſing, 
it will be eaſier to retire by Night than by Day. If 
we find the Paſs well ſecured with Works, then if 
there be a Moraſs, Ditch, or Ridge, or any other ad- 
vantageous Ground, we'll entrench ourſelves upon 
the Ridges of it, to obſtruct their ſecond Paſſage. 
When both Armies have a Deſign to poſſeſs them- 
elves of an advantageous Poſt, it often occaſions a 
Battle. The Precaution to be uſed, in that Caſe, is 
to ſend out Scouts towards them, and not to march 


* Vithout a good Number of ſmall Parties out before us, 
bo prevent meeting the Enemy in a dangerous Place. 


A ſtrong Detachment is to be ſent from the Army to 


| take Poſſeſſion of the Poſt, and expect the Enemy 
there, provided our Detachment be ſtrong enough, 
| 0 maintain it *till the whole Army come up. If we 


know that the Enemy muſt paſs a difficult Defile, we 
mult ſend ſome Parties thither to ſpoil the Ways, and 


to ſkirmiſh with them. 

hen we find ourſelves inveſted by an Army 
2 than ours, whereby our Proviſions are cut 
4 arg no Hope of getting any, without hazarding 
tle, we muſt then make an Attempt, either in 
in \ i, tO get clear out of our Poſt, or elſe to bring 
ne Convoy z though it has happened ſometimes, 
in a 4 too great Confidence, or rather Preſumption, 
dar; Ceeral an Army has been ſo well hedged in, 
roſea dea impoſſible ro ſally out, without it being ex- 
Peter 1 be cut to P ieces, as it happened to the Czar, 
Muſt ha, upon the Pruth, where his whole Army 
by th ave periſhed for Want of Proviſions, or fallen 

e Swords of the Tur ks, if the Czarina, Cathe- 
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Artillery, we may fire upon the Paſs without being 
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rine, his Wife, had not found the Secret of amuſing 
the Grand Vixir with advantageous Propoſals, to give 
Time to the Czar to extricate himſelf out of that great 
Dilemma, as he did, to the Diſappointment of 
Charles XII. King of Sweden, who came one Day too 
late to make the Advantage he expected, from the 
Diſtreſs of his moſt formidable Enemy; which Diſap- 
pointment ſo enraged the Hero, that he could not 
help reproaching the Grand Vizir with Perfidy and 
Cowardice. 

If we deſign to bring in the Convoy, we muſt or- 
der it to come with the greateſt Secreſy, through ſuch 
a Road, as we'll judge more proper for us to meet it, 
without hazarding a diſadvantageous Battle; to effect 
which we muſt march out with all our Forces; for 
though we ventured but little before the Coming of 
the Convoy, yet the Loſs of it would loſe all, if our 
Safety depended on its coming ſafe. But if we think 
there is as much Difficulty to bring in the Convoy ſafe 
as in leaving our Poſt ; or though it ſhould come ſafe 
it would ſubſiſt our Army but for a few Days, and 
that there might be the ſame Hazard ſoon after in 
bringing another, ſo that the Delay would be no Ad- 
vantage to us, then it would be more prudent to make 
an Effort at firſt than to ſtay any longer, becauſe an 
Army always declines, and for the moſt Part loſes 
Courage and Strength, 


Note, That a Convoy, in this Place, is a Body of 
Forces ſent to guard a Supply of Proviſions, 
Arms, or Ammunition, going to a Camp, to 
an Army, or to a beſieged Town. There are 
two Sorts of Convoy, viz. a ſmall and a Grand 
Convey; a ſmall Convoy conſiſts only in a few 
Waggons, or Horſes loaded, with Ammunition 
or Proviſions, and is eſcorted with a ſmall De- 
tachment of Infantry. A Grand Convoy conſiſts 
of a very conſiderable Number of Waggons and 
Horſes loaded with Ammunition, Proviſions, 
and often with Money for the Payment of the 
Army, accompanied ſometimes with a Train of 
Artillery, and eſcorted with ſtrong Detachments 
of both Cavalry, and Infantry, the Cavalry on 
the Right and Left, and the Infantry in the 
Front and on the Rear. 


In order to force our Way, we muſt either leave 
our Baggage, in the Place we quit, with a Guard; or 
if the Place cannot be defended without leaving a con- 
ſiderable Part of the Army, take all with us, for Fear 
of weakening ourſelves, and if we apprehend that our 
Baggage may incumber us, and hinder the Retreat 
we hope to make without it, we muſt ſave the beſt, 
and burn the reſt. Having firſt viewed the eaſieſt 
Way, we muſt ſet forward towards the Evening, and 
at the ſame Time ſend Parties to alarm the Enemy in 
ſeveral other Places, that they may be doubtful which 
Way we draw off, If we carry our Baggage with us, 
then we muſt keep between it and the Enemy, that is, 
when the Enemy is in the Rear, and the Baggage be- 
fore us; and on the Left if they are on the Right; 
and ſo on the Right if they are on the Left. It the 
Enemy be before us, we muſt march on fighting cou- 
rageouſly, and the ſame if they attack us briſkly in 
the Rear, or on the Flank ; but if they come on but 
ſlowly, to retard us *till all their Forces come up, then 
we muſt not ſtop at all, but defend ourſelves, retreat- 
ing, never loſing Time to ſuſtain the Troops that are 
attacked, though ſome of them be loſt: Nay, it is 
ſometimes abſolutely neceſſary to loſe a ſmall Part to 
fave a greater; but this Reſolntion is never to be taken 
unleſs the greateſt Extremity compels us to it. 

When two Armies are to be brought together, and 
the Enemy lies between them to hinder the Junction, 
we muſt appoint the Rendezvous upon the ſame Spot, 
and at the ſame Hour, on the Right, or on the Left 
of the Enemy; that ſo we may endeavour to join 
before they. have got Intelligence of our March: Or 
if there be no paſſing without attacking them in 
their Poſt, then both muſt march and fall on at the 
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ſame Time. But if we can find Means of joining 
elſewhere, and there is a River or Def/e to paſs, be- 
fore the one can come at the other, then the Army 
that is not to paſs muſt be there firſt, to expect the 
other, and throw up ſome Intrenchments expeditious- 
ly, to lodge Muſqueteers in them to ſecure the Paſs, 
in Caſe the Enemy ſhould come, and fight the other 
Army ſeparately from ours; and in this Caſe we muſt 
paſs to relieve it, If the Enemy march to meet one 
of our Armies, it muſt avoid a Battle, until the other 
is come up, which may be effected by ſecuring an ad- 
vantageous Poſt, 

If it happens that a General is drawn in to give 
Battle by an Army which comes to beſiege a Place 
which he has newly taken, and before he has de- 
camped from before it; if he will avoid fighting, 
and prevent the Place being beſieged again, he muſt 
furniſh it as expeditiouſly as he can with Ammunition 
and Proviſions, repair the Breaches, and add what 
Fortifications he thinks fit; and though his Convoy 
be not quite ready, or ſo compleat as he could wiſh, 
yet if he apprehend that the Enemy may come on 
before its Arrival, he muſt haſten it away in the 
Condition it is, and ſend back immediately for the 
reſt, When he is Maſter of the Place, he muſt 
keep only that Part of the Circumvallation which is 
molt advantageous, joining it to the Town with an 
Intrenchment, that his Army may not be too far di- 
vided, and then throw down all the reſt. 

When the Enemy comes to beſiege the Place, if 
we have almoſt put it into the Poſture we deſire, we 
mult place there all the Proviſions and Ammunition 
we have for the Army, and retire into our own 
Country, leaving ſuch a Number of Forces as we 
judge requiſite for its Defence; taking Care however, 
not to leave ourſelves ſo bare of Proviſions, that the 
Enemy may take an Advantage of it, if they purſue 
us, and that they may not hinder our coming to the 
Place where we can have a Supply before what we 
carry with us be ſpent. 

It the Enemy encamp between us and our Coun- 
try, and we are not in a Condition to give them 
Battle, we mult continue in our Camp, provided we 
have Proviſions enough to ſupport our Army, while 
we ſtay for conſiderable Succours. If we will not 
ſtay, and have Proviſions enough in the Place, we 
mult take Care that our Retreat be as little known 
to the Enemy as we can, leaving our heavy Cannon 
in the Town, if we have no Time to ſend it away 
before us. If the Place be not ſufficiently provided, 
and we have Hope of Doing it, we mult ſtay in our 
Camp to prevent the Enemy from forming the Siege; 
then cauſe our Convoy to come with as much Secreſy 
as poſſible, and ſend out Parties to meet them, ſome 
one Way and ſome another. In this Caſe we muſt 
conſider well which is of the greateſt Importance, the 
Army or the Place, and hazard the leaſt to ſecure the 
moit, 

When a General is to croſs an Enemy's Country, 
to rel:eve a Town, he muſt march with all poſſible 
Expedition, by way of Surprize, carrying nothing 
with him that is heavy, though there is ſometimes a 
Nececflity of carrying heavy Cannon, as where there 
is a Caſtle or Town in the Way, through which he 
mult unavoidably pals. 

If we would prevent the Army of the Enemy croſ- 
ſing our Country, we mult endeavour to cut it off in 
the Van at ſome Paſs, or fall upon its Rear, when 
halt paſſ-d ſome D-file, giving it a Check by this 
Means, till the Country is in Arms, and all our 
Forces are joined : And we muſt endeavour as much 
as poili»le to avoid coming to a Battle, unleſs we have 
a great Advantage, becauſe by fighting in our own 
Country, the Lots, of one Battle may loſe all. 

The Judgment, Prudence, and Conduct of a Ge- 
neral, are allo evidenced in the Surprize of an Army, 
or of Quarters, To ſurprize an Army, he muſt un- 
derſtand the Situation of the Camp, whether it is in- 
trenched or not; its Strength in Horſe, Foot, and 


Cannon; how poſted 3 the Manner of the Encamp- 


ARMY. 


ment; what Guard is kept within and with 
where the Guards, Centinels, and Vedets are po 
and Care muſt be taken to avoid or ſurprize | 
As ſoon as the Enemy has taken the Alarm, he my 
fall on with the greateſt Fury imaginable, that the 
may not have Time to form themſelves, If 2 
Camp is intrenched, there muſt be carried F\ſc;r. 
to fill up the Ditches, Pont- volans, Hand-Granades 
and Hatchets. 5 


Out : 
ſted, 
hem, 


Note, That Fasc ix Es are ſmall Branches of Tres 
or Bavins bound up in Bundles, which being 
mixed with Earth, ſerve to fill up Ditches to 
ſcreen the Men, make the Parapets of Trench; 
Sc. Some of them are dipt in melted Pitch q 
Tar, and being ſet on fire, ſerve to burn the 
Enemies Lodgments or other Works. A pitch 
Faſcine is a Foot and a Half about; a Fach 
for Defence, two or three Foot. Ponsa, 
or Flying Bridge, is a Kind of Bridge maden 
two ſmall Bridges laid one over another, and 6 
contrived by Means of Cords and Pullics plac 
along the Sides of the under Bridge, that ih 
upper may be puſh'd forwards, till it join ths 
Place where it is deſigned to be fixed: Tip 
whole Length of both not to be above five H. 
thom, leſt they ſhould break with the Weighs 
the Men. ER 


If he will ſurprize any particular Quarters of Hot 
or Foot, if they are in a Place that is encloſed, he 
muſt uſe the ſame Method practiſed to ſurprize Gu. 
riſons, but if in an open Place, he mult act according 
to their Strength, Guard, and Situation, 

In order to break a Bridge which is advantageoy 
to the Enemy, we muſt ſtrive to make ourſelves My 
ſters of one or both Ends, if they are not well for. 
tified, If we dare not attempt the Lodgments the 
Enemies have made, we are to endeavour to burn the 
Bridge with Fireſhips, if it be a Bridge of Boats, 0 
ſend ſome good Swimmers to cut the Ropes, or 
drive down a ſtrong Veſſel, heavy laden, to break 
them. If it be a wooden Bridge upon Piles, Men 
may be ſent in cover*d Boats to ſaw them, or elleto 
daub them with Pitch and other combuſtible Matter, 
and then ſet Fire to it, We may alſo build a {mall 
Body of Stone-work upon Boats, in the midſt 
whereof there ſhall be a Mine, loaded at Top wit 
the largeſt Stones we can get, and over that a Piece 
of Timber to bear under the upper Part of the Bridge, 
or upon the Piles, and ſo open a Trunk to give Fic 
to the Mine, which ſhall ſpring while the Boats are 
under the Bridge. If we cannot make ſure of the 
Trunk for firing, a good Swimmer may carry a Boa!, 
and tie or hook it to one of the main Pillars, and 
having ſet Fire to a Sauciſſe, ſwim away as faſt as he 
can. The Boats which have the Mines, may be con- 
ducted by other Boats; and ſo the Men in them, 
having faſtened the Boats that have the Mines, and 
giving Fire, may get-off without Danger. 

We would not ſend our Army into Quarters, be- 
fore having beſieged a Town in Form, were we not 
to conſider, that Sieges and Manner of Beſiegng 
belong properly to Fortification, and conſequently 
is to be included in our Treatiſe on that Subjet, 
under the Letter F. Therefore we'll conclude ih 
with ſome general Remarks on Armies. 

The Author of the Conſiderations ſur les Cauſes dt 
la Grandeur des Romains, c. 3. p. 24. is of Opt 
nion, that a Prince with a Million of Subjects, can 
not keep an Army of 10000 Men, wichout ruinins 
himſelf, It was otherwile, ſay they, in che antient 
Republicks : The Proportion of Soldiers to che reſt 
of the People, which is now about one to an Hun- 
dred, might then be as about one to eight. 1 
Reaſon ſeems owing to equal Partition of Lands 
which the antient Founders of Commonwealths made 
among their Subjects; ſo that every Man nad a con- 
ſiderable Property to defend, and Means to defen 


it with. Whereas amongſt us the Lands and 1 
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jon being ſhared among a few, the reſt have 
a An coblifting, but by Trades, Arts, and the 


like; and have neither any free Property to defend, 
0 Means to enable them to go to War in defence 


ol it, without ſtarving their Families. 


A large Part 


of our People are either Artizans or Servants, and ſo 
only miniſter to the Luxury and Effeminacy of the 


3 


Great. While the Equality of Land ſubſiſted, Rome, 
though only a little State, being refuſed the Suecours 
which the Latins were obliged to furniſh after the 
taking of the City, in the Conſulate of Camillus, 
reſently raiſed ten Legions within their own Walls: 
Which was more, Livy aſſures us, than they were 
;ble to do in his Time, though Maſters of the great- 
eſt Part of the World. A full Proof, adds the Hi- 
ſtorian, we are not grown ſtronger; and that what 
wells our City, is only Luxury, and the Means and 
Effects of it. 5 

A Li dio was a Kind of Regiment, or Body of 
Forces, of a Number whereof the Roman Armies 
were chiefly compoſed. The Number of Soldiers 
and Officers whereof the Legion was compoſed, was 


different at different Times, but it is impoſſible to 


determine the preciſe Time and Manner of their 
Alteration, In the Time of Romulus each Legion 
contained 3000 Foot, and 300 Equites or Horle ; 
theſe were divided into three Bodies, which made 
as many Orders of Battle. Each Order conſiſted of 
ten Companies or Manipules, ranged at ſome Diſtance 
from each other, though in the ſame Font. Each 
Body had two general Officers to command it, called 
{ribunes, and each Manipule two Cen!urions, 

The Tr1iBUNES were in the Roman Armies, much 
the ſame with our Colonels, or the French Meſtre de 
Cemp. There was ſome Diſt inction of the Tribunes, 
into Laliclavii, and Auguſticlavii. The Laticlavii, 
were thus denominated, from their Garment, which 
was a Kind of Tunick or long Coat, faced with one or 
two Slips of Purple, applied lengthwiſe to the two Sides 
of the Tunick. In the Latus clavus, theſe Slips were 
pretty broad, and in the Auguſtus clavus, narrower, 
There were Buttons ſet on the Latus clavus, which ap- 
peared like the Heads of large Nails; whence ſome 
think it took its Name, There was no other Dif- 
ference betwixt the Latus clavus, and Auguſtus clavus, 
but in the Broadneſs of the Slips of Purple. 

A CenTurion was an Officer of Infantry who 
commanded a Century, or hundred Men. The farſt 
Centurion of the firſt Cohort of each Legion, was 
called Primipilus, Primopilus, or Primipili Centurio, 
lometimes Primus Centurio, he was not under the 
Command of any Tribune, as all the reſt were; and 
had four Centuries under his Direction. He guarded 
the Standard and the Eagle of the Legion. 

Under the Cenſuls the Legion conſiſted of 4000 
Men, who made tour Bodies commanded by a Con- 
lul, or one of his Lieutenants; and each Legion had 
ts Share of Cavalry, which was from two to three 
hundred Horſe. Afterwards in the Time of Marcus, 
theſe four Diviſions of the Legions were united in- 
to one, and augmented; and Coborts were appointed 
from five to fix hundred Men, each under the Com- 
mand of a Tribune. Each Cohort conſiſted of three 
Companies or Manipules, each Manipule of two 

enturies; and the Legion was divided into ten Co- 
orts, who made as many diſtin Battalions, diſpoſed 
in three Lines; ſo that the Legion then conſiſted of 
hve or ſix thouſand Men. 

Vidore tells us, that the Legion conſiſted of ſix 
tnouſand Men, divided into fixty Centuries, thirty 

npules, twelve Coborts, and two hundred Troops. 
According to the French Academy, the Legion con- 
iſted of fix thouſand Foot, and ſeven hundred and 
twenty. five Horſe. 

W Legions were by far the moſt conſiderable 
= of the Roman Army, their Number in the Time 

Auguſtus, were thirty three; and were compoſed 


wholly of Roman Citizens. The Allies formed a 
y of auxiliary Forces. 
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When the Army was ranged in Order of Battle, the 
Coborts, or Battalions were diſpoſed in the following 
Manner, The firſt Cohort took up the Right of the 
firſt Line, as the Companies of Grenadiers do in our 
Regiments; the reſt followed in their natural Order; 
ſo that the third was in the Center of the firſt Line of 
the Legion, and the fifth on the Left. The ſecond 
between the firſt and third; and the fourth between 
the third and fifth. The five remaining Cohorts 
formed a ſecond Line in their natural Order; thus the 
ſixth was behind the firſt, and ſo of the reſt, 

The firſt, third, and fifth Cohorts were eſteemed 
the beſt, at leaſt it appear*d ſo from the Poſt they took 
up, which were looked on by the Romans as the moſt 
important, 

The Cohorts, called Pretorian, from their Place or 
Station, in the Palace called Prætorium, were the 
Soldiers of the Emperor's Guards. Their Inſtitution 
was owing to Scipio Africanus, who firſt eſtabliſhed a 
Company of the braveſt Men in his Army, pick'd 
out for the Purpoſe, to be his Guard, and never to 
ſtir from his Side in Battle. Mon tells us, that their 
Number was at length increaſed to ten thouſand, 
They were commanded by an Officer, created by 
Auguſtus, called Præfectus Pretorii, the Prefect of 
the Pretory or Palace, 

The STanDarD bore by the Legions was various. 
At firſt a Wolf, in Honour of that which ſuckled 
Romulus; afterwards a Hog, by Reaſon, ſays Feſtus; 
War is only undertaken with a View to Peace, which 
was concluded by Sacrificing a Hog. Sometimes they 
bore the Minotaur, to remind their General that their 
Deſigns were to be kept ſecret and inacceſſible as the 
Minotaur in the Labyrinth. They alſo bore a Horſe, 
a Boar, Sc. Pliny tells us, that Marius was the 
firſt who changed all thoſe Stendards into Eagles. 

The Arms of the antient Roman Armies, were a 
Launce or Javelin, a Sword and a ſmall Argian 
Buckler, which Romulus, during his Wars with the 
Sabines, a bold and warlike Nation, changed into a 
broad Buckler; and what contributed molt to render 
the Romans Maſters of the World, was, that having 
ſucceſſively warred againſt all Nations, they renounced 
their own Methods, Arms, &c. whenever they met 
with better. 

The Armies of the Grand Signior conſiſt chiefly of 
Jani xaries, Spahis, and Timariots, 

The JANIZARIESs, reputed the Grand Signior's 
Foot Guards, are the beſt Infantry in the Turkiſh Ar- 
mies; firſt inſtituted by Amurath I. called the Con- 
queror, who chuſing out one fifth Part of the Chri- 
ſtian Priſoners he had taken from the Greeks, and 
inſtrufting them in the Diſcipline of War, and the 
Doctrine of their Religion, he ſent them to Hagi 
Bektaſche (a Perſon whoſe pretended Piety rendered 
him much revered among the Turks) to the End that 
he might confer his Bleſſing on them, and at the ſame 
Time give them ſome Marks to diſtinguiſh them 
from the reſt of the Troops. Bektaſche, after bleſ- 
ſing them in his Manner, cut off one of the Sleeves 
of his Fur Gown, and put it on the Head of the 
Leader of this new Militia; from which Time, viz. 
the Year of Chriſt 1361, they have retained the 
Name of Fenitcheri, and the Fur Cap. 

As in the Turkiſh Armies the European Troops are 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of Afa; the Fanizaries are 
alſo diſtinguiſhed into Fanizaries of Conſtantinople and 
of Damaſcus. Their Dreſs conſiſts of a Dolyman, 
or long Gown with ſhort Sleeves, which is given 
them annually by the Grand Signior, on the firſt Day 
of Ramazan, They wear no Turban, but in lieu 
thereof a Kind of Cap which they call Zarcola, and 
a long Hood of the ſame Stuff, hanging on their 
Shoulders. On ſolemn Days they are adorned witlt 


Feathers, which are ſtuck in a little Caſe in the Fore- 
part of the Bonner. 

Their Arms in Europe, in a Time of War, are a 
Sabre, a Carabine, or Muſquet, and a Cartouch- Box 
At Conſtantinople, in a 

Time 


hanging on the left Side. 
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Time of Peace, they wear only a long Staff in their 


the Turks among the Chriſtians, and bred up to the 


M T. 


Troops without diſpurſing any Money, But it , 


Hand. In Ala, where Powder and Fire-Arms are Soliman II. that firſt eitabliſhed the Order and Dit. tena! 
leſs common, they wear a Bow and Arrow, with a pline among theſe Barons or Knights of the Empin. Gra; 
Poniard, which they call Haniare. but Avarice, the ordinary Fault of the Orientals, h Vice 
The Fanizaries were heretofore a Body, formida- occaſioned their Declenſion of late Years, The Vie Flee 
ble even to their Maſters, the Grand Seigniors : Oſman Roys and Governors of Provinces manage their My. whit 
they firſt ſtripped of his Empire, and afterwards of ters ſo at Court, that Timars, even out of their £ and 
his Life: Abaſſa taking Occaſion therefrom, to re- riſdiction, are given to their Domeſticks, or to fac mir. 
volt againſt his Succeſſor and Brother Amurath IV. as will give the moſt Money for them. Vice 
by pretending that while at his Prayers in a Moſque, There are two Kinds of Timariots, the one appom. | Mea 
Oſman, the murthered Emperor, appeared to him, and ed by the Porte, the other by the Viceroy gf ke The 
calling to him, Abaſſa, ſaid he, the moſt faithful of Country; but the Revenues of both are leſs than tho mai 
all my Slaves, I command thee to revenge my Death of the Zaims, Thoſe who receive their Patents from 4 gol. 
by that of a hundred thouſand Fanizaries. But they the Viceroys, have from 3 to 6000 Aſpers per Am. 
are now much leſs conſiderable. Their Number is, This Cavalry is better diſciplined than that p. WI Ad 
or ought to be fixed at twenty Thouſand, perly called the Spabis, though the Spabis be ch 9 miz 
The Fanizaries are Children of Tribute levied by neateſt and briſkeſt. Theſe laſt only fight in P.. | 500 


military Life, They are taken at the Age of twelve 
Years, to the End that forgetting their Country and 
Religion, they may know no other Parent but the 
Sultan, However, gtnerally ſpeaking, they are not at 
preſent raiſed by Way of Tribute; for the Carach or 
Tau, which the Turks impoſe on the Chriſtians, for 
allowing them the Liberty of their Religion, is now 
paid in Money, excepting in ſome Places where Mo- 
ney being ſcarce, the People are unable to pay in Spe- 


cie, as in Mingrelia, and other Provinces near the 
Black Sea. 


The Officer who commands the whole Body of the 


Fanizaries, is called Fanizar Agaſi; in Engliſh Aga 
of the Fanizaries z who is one of the chief Officers of 
the Empire. 

Though the Fanizaries are not prohibited Mar- 
riage, yet they rarely marry, nor then, but with the 
Conſent of their Officers; as imagining a married 
Man to make a worſe Soldier than a Batchelor, Vi- 
genere tells us, that the Diſcipline obſerved among 
the Fanizaries, is extremely conformable in a great 
many Things, to that uſed in the Roman Legions. 

The SyAn1s, as we have obſerved already, com- 
poſe Part of the Cavalry of the Ottoman Army ; their 
Commandant is called Spahi Agaſi. 

The Timariors, are thoſe who enjoy Lands on 
the Footing and Tenure of Timar, which is a Tract 
or Portion of Land which the Grand Seignior grants 


to a Perſon, on Condition of ſerving him in War on 
Horſeback. 


toons; whereas the Zaims and Timariots are Civided 
into Regiments, and commanded by Colonels, u. 
der the Direction of Baſhaws. The Baſhaw of A 
when in the Army, is Colonel- General of this I. 
litia. 

Shepherds, Water - Carriers, and other ſuch yn 
ciplined Mob, compoſe the reſt of the Om 
Forces or Armies. 


Note, That the Aſpers which we have often nw. 
tioned in this Place, is a little Turkiſh Shun 
Coin, worth ſomething more than an EA 
Halfpenny. The only Impreſſion it bears is thy 
of the Prince's Name under whom it was ſtruc; 
The Pay of the Fanizaries is from two to twely: 
Aſpers per Diem. Moſt of the Grand Sigi 
Revenues are paid in Aſpers. 


Our Armies antiently were a Sort of Militia, con. 
poſed chiefly of the Vaſſals and Tenants of the Lords 

When each Company had ſerved the Number af 
Days or Months enjoined by the Tenure, or the Cu- 
ſtoms of the Fees they held, they returned Home. 

The Armies of the Empire conſiſt of divers Boie 
of Troops furniſhed by the ſeveral Circles. 

The Groſs of the French Armies under the Mer: 
vingian, or firſt Race of their Kings, conſiſted of h. 
fantry. Under Pepin and Charlemaign, the Arnie 
conſiſted almoſt equally of Cavalry and Foot; bit 
ſince the Declenſion of the Carlovingian or ſecond 


Line, the Fees being become Hereditary, the mu- 


The Timariots are obliged to ſerve in War perſon- tional Armies, ſays Le Gendre, are chiefly Cavalry. . 
ally with as many Men and Horſes for Service as their The late King of France, Lewis XIV. has often r 
Timar, by the Eſtimation made thereof, contains brought twelve Armies into the Field, making up in | 


Times 2500 Aſpers, or about ſix Pounds Sterling; 
and to maintain them conſtantly mounted and armed 
after their Manner, to be ready to march at all Hours 


all 500,000 Men, 


As for England its greateſt Strength conſiſts in is WF 5 
Naval Forces or Armies; which NAVAL ARMIES | 


when commanded, and that on Pain of Death, no- are a Number of Ships of War, equipped and manned , 
thing, not even Sickneſs itſelf, being allowed to ex- with Sailors and Marines, under the Command of an ( 
cuſe them. Admiral with other inferior Officers under him. E 


Beſides this Service, they likewiſe pay an Acknow- 
ledgment of one Tenth of their Revenue. If they 
have any Children of Age to bear Arms, and fit for 
the Service after their Deceaſe. or in Defe& thereof, 
if they have any Relations that have the leaſt Intereſt, 
the Timar is uſed to be continued to them on the 
ſame Conditions; otherwiſe it is transferred to others. 

If the Revenue thus held of the Grand Seignior ex- 
ceed 15000 A/pers, or 361. Sterling, they who hold 
it are not called Timariots, but Subaſſi or Zaims, and 
have the Adminiſtration of Juſtice in the Place. 

The Timariots have different Appointments from 4 
or 5000 Aſpers, equal to about 12 J. Sterling, to 
20,000 Aſpers : But unleſs their Timar exceed 8000 
Aſpers, they are never obliged to march, except when 
the Grand Seignior goes to the Army in Perſon, on 
which Occaſion none are exempted. 

The Origin of the Timariots is referred to the firſt 
Sultans, who being Maſters of the Fiefs or Lands of 


An ApMIRAL is a great Officer, who commands 
the Naval Forces of a Kingdom or State, and takes 
Cognizance by himſelf, or Offices appointed by him 
of all maritime Cauſes. 

Du Cange aſſures us, that the Sicilians were the firſt, 
and the Genoeſe the next after them, who gave tt 
Denomination Admiral to the Commanders of ther 
Naval Armaments, and that they took it from the 
Sarazen or Arabic Amir, a general Name for any 
commanding Officer; though there are no Inſtances 
of Admirals in this Part of Europe, before the Year 
1284; when Philip of France, who had attende 
St. Louis to the Wars againſt the Sarazens, created an 
Admiral. 3 

The French have at preſent an Admiral in chi) 
called the Great Aimiral of France, who is always 4 
Perſon of the firſt Rank, and of an illuſtrious Birth. 
The late Grand Admiral was the Count de Toulot/e, na- 
tural Son of Lewis XIV. by Madam Monteſpan, who 
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the Empire, erected them into Baronies or Comman- had under him two Vice. Admirals, one of the Zo 

deries, to reward the Service of their braveſt Soldiers; who was the Mareſchal Deſtrees, and the other of! : 

and eſpecially to raiſe and keep on Foot a Number of Ponant, the Marquis De Coetlogon, The — = 
| 4 mM 


Almi ave alſo under them Rear- Admirals, Lieu- 
_— er and chief Deſcadres, When the 
Grand or High Admiral commands in Perſon, the 
Vice- Admirals command each his Diviſion. A French 
Fleet is commonly divided into three Diviſions; the 
white Diviſion ; the blue Diviſion z and the white 
and blue Diviſion. But when the High or Grand Ad- 
miral does not command in Perſon, *tis always the 
Vice- Admiral of the Levant who commands in the 
Mediterranean, and that of the Ponant on the Ocean. 
The Grand Admiral carries a ſquared Flag, at the 
main Top- maſt, of blue Silk, embroidered with a 

olden Sun, with the late King's Device or Motto, 
nec plurilus impar. The Vice Admiral, when the 
Admiral commands in Perſon, carries his Flag at the 
mizen Top- maſt. The King of France has always 
50000 Seamen regiſtered, who are obliged to paſs 
in Review before the Commiſlary of the Marine ap- 

inted for that Purpoſe in each Department or Di- 
ſtrict of the maritime Provinces, viz. Britanny, Nor- 
mandy, Poitou, Aunis, Provence, Guienne, Languedoc, 
&c. on the firſt Notice given them by the ſaid Com- 
miſſary; who chuſes from among thoſe who appear 


before him, as many Boatſwains, Gunners, Carpen- 


ters, Calkers, and common Sailors as he wants, with- 
out being obliged to preſs Vagrants or Men unac- 
quainted with Sea Affairs, into that Service. Each 
Man of War, veſides its Complement of Sailors, has 
on board one or two Companies of Marines, which 
are independent Companies always kept in Pay, and 
exerciſed for that Purpoſe, beſides a Detachment or 
Brigade of Guards Marines, who are young Noble- 
men, brought up to the Sea at the King's Expence, 
and commanded by a Brigadier. Out of that Body 


of the Guards Marines, are taken all the Officers of 


the Navy, and they are promoted according to the 


E Report made by their ſuperior Officer to the King, of 


their Courage, Knowledge, and Experience. 
In every Sea Port there is a Commandant of the 
Marine, who is commonly a Caprain of haut Bord, 
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as they call it, or of a firſt Rate Man of War, and 
who commands all the Marines of that Department 
or Diſtrict; an Intendant of the Marines, who is 
Judge of the Court of Admiralty in that Place, and 
a Commiſſary of the Marine, who has under him a 
Comptroller, a Treaſurer, and ſeveral Commis or 
Clerks of his Office, which they call Le Bureau des 
Claſſes, becauſe there is kept the Regiſter of all the 
Sailors of that Department, wherein every Sailor is 
regiſtred according to his Rank and Employment. 

The LoxDb Rien Abu RAIL of England, in ſome 
antient Records called Capitaneus Mariniorum, is 
Judge or Preſident of the Court of Admiralty. 

He takes Cognizance by himſelf, his Lieutenant 
or Deputies, of all Crimes committed on the Sea, 
or the Coaſt thereof, and all the civil and marine 
Tranſactions relating thereto : As alſo of what is done 
in all great Ships riding in any River, beneath the 
Bridges thereof next the Sea, We have had no High 
Admiral for ſome Tears; the Office being put in 
Commiſſion, or under the Adminiſtration of the 
Lords Commiſſioners of the Admiralty. 

Aamiral is alſo uſed here, for the Commander in 
Chief of a ſingle Fleet or Squadron, Thus we ſay, 
the Admiral of the Red, the Admiral of the White, 
and the Admiral of the Blue. The Term Admiral, 
is alſo applied to all Flag-officers: In which Senſe it 
includes Vice- Admirals, and Rear- Admirals, No 
Nation in the whole World has ever produced a 
greater Number of braver Admirals, and other Sea- 
officers than England. Their heroick Actions have 
been admired and applauded under both Hemiſpheres ; 
and their ſingle Appearance has always alarmed the 
Coaſts of the moſt formidable Enemies of the En- 
gliſb Name; and no Doubt but our Poſterity will re- 
member with as much Pleaſure and Gratitude, the 
Bings, Shovels, Jennings, Norris, Hafer, Wager, 
Vernon, Haddock, Ogle, &c. as we do Cavendiſh, 
Blake, Rooke, &c. 


wy 
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STROLOGY, from the Greek acnę, Star, 
and 29 , Diſcourſe, is the Art of foretelling fu- 
ture Events trom the Aſpects, Poſitions and Influences 
of the heavenly Bodies; which the better to under- 
ſtand we muſt conſider firſt what's Aſper. 

Kepler defines Asp ECT an Angle formed by the 
Rays of two Planets meeting on Earth, able to 
excite ſome natural Power or Influence. 

Aſtrology is divided by its Profeſſors and Students 
(as they are pleaſed to call themſelves) into two 
Branches, Natural and Fudiciary. 

Cad has compoſed two Volumes of the former, 
wherein he pretends, that Inundations may be foretold, 
and an Infinity of Phenomena explained, from the 
Contemplation of the Stars. Accordingly he en- 

eavours to account for the Diverſity of Scaſons, from 
the different Situations and Habitudes of the Planets ; 
from their retrograde Motions ; the Number of fixed 
Sars in the Conſtellations, Cc. This Kind of Aftro- 
ers pretend, that the Deluge was owing to a Con- 
Junction of all the Planets in Capricorn ; and that the 
Conflagration will be occaſioned by their Conjunction 
in Cancer. l 

Mr. Boyle endeavours to juſtify this Sort of Aſtro- 

„in his Hiſtory of the Air; and having preſup- 
poſed Generation and Corruption to be the Extremes 
of Motion, Rarefaction and Condenſation, the mean 
ones, he proceeds to ſhew, that the Effluvia of the 

*ravenly Bodies, as we find them immediately to 
contribute to the latter, muſt alſo have a mediate In- 

"ce on the former; and conſequently all phyſical 

ies be affected thereby. 


1245 de imperio Solis, & Lune, &c. pretends, 


that it is evident that the Properties of Moiſture, 
Heat, Cold, Fc. employed by Nature to produce 
the two great Effects of Rarefaction and Condenſa- 
tion, almoſt wholly depend on the Courſe, Motion, 
Poſition, Sc. of the heavenly Bodies. And that it is 
alſo clear, that every Planet muſt have its own proper 
Light, diſtin& from that of any other; Light being 
not a bare viſible Quality, but endued with its ſpeci- 
fick Power. That we know that the Sun not only 
ſhines on all the Planets, but by its genial Warmth 
calls forth, excites, and raiſes the Motions, Proper- 
ties, Wc. peculiar to them; and its Rays muſt ſhare 
or receive ſomewhat of the Tincture thereof; and 
thus tinged, be again reflected into the other Parts of 
the World, and particularly the adjacent Bodies of 
the planetary Syſtem, Whence according to the An- 
gle the Planets make with that grand Luminary, and 
the Degree wherein they are enlightened, either by 
its direct or oblique Rays; together with their Di- 
ſtance or Situation, in Reſpect of our Earth; the 
Powers, Effects or Tinctures proper to each, muſt be 
tranſmitted hitherto, and have a greater or leſs Effect 
on ſublunary Things. Ns 

This Opinion (which I ſee diveſted of thoſe Prin- 
ciples it ſhould be founded upon, to demonſtrate 
thoſe Virtues or Qualities aſſigned to the heavenly 
Bodies) is refuted by ſome of the moſt eminent mo- 
dern Philoſophers. 

Robault's Trat#. Phific. Par. 2. c. 27. having pre- 
ſuppoſed that it is impoſſible to revoke in Doubt the 
Influences of the Sun on all ſublunary Things, and 
conſidered it as the ſole and primary Cauſe of all the 
Effects which appear here on Earth, ſince if the Plants 


Q grow, 
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grow, if the Harveſt ripens, and the Fruits are 
brought to Maturity, all that muſt be attributed to 
the Light, or rather Heat of the Sun, diveſt the other 
Planets of all thoſe Powers, Effects and Influences 
attributed to them by Aſtrologers, or their Partizans, 
unleſs it be thoſe which proceed from their Light, in 
which he confeſſes to be a Virtue or Power, to move 
the ſmalleſt Filaments of the optick Nerves; and as 
he ſuppoſes, at the ſame Time, that there are, in 
the Air, in the Water, and in the Earth, Particles 
as ſubtle and as eaſy to be moved as thoſe Filaments : 
He agrees that in ſuch Caſe, thoſe Particles can be 
ſaid to be influenced by the other Planets, as well as 
when the ſame unperceptible Particles, by agitating a 
more palpable Matter, produces ſome apparent Ef- 
fects; but at the ſame Time, as the Light of the Sun 
is infinitely greater than that of all the other Planets 
joined together, he will alſo have all Effects they 
are ſuppoſed to produce, attributed to it as to their 
firſt Principle and principal Cauſe z ſo that if we 
perceive ſome Changes in the Conſtitution of the 
Air, though the Sun dart his Rays on the Earth in its 
accuſtomed Manner, thoſe Changes proceed rather 
from the preſent Diſpoſitions of the Air or Earth, 
than from the different Aſpect or Poſition of the other 
Planets. 

This Author is even of Opinion, that this was the 
real and true Sentiment of the antient Philoſophers, 
pretending that what could have infatuated the E- 
gyptians with the extravagant Belief of the Influences 
of the Stars, is, that their Aſtronomers having di- 
ſtinguiſhed the different Days of their ſolar Year, by 
the different fixed Stars, which were ſeen to riſe at 
the Declenſion of the Sun (at which Time they uſed 
to inform the People of the difference of the Seaſons, 
and of the Weather that was to accompany each Sea- 
ſon, that they might act accordingly, with Regard to 
the Culture of the Earth) the Vulgar concluded from 
thence, that ſome of the Stars were humid of their 
Nature, and brought Rain; others dry, and created 
Drought; that theſe were calculated for the Production 
of Plants, and theſe influenced the animal World. 
But that when they perceived by a long Experience, 
that the Temperature of the Air was not the ſame 
every Year, though the ſame fixed Stars roſe every 
Year, always in the ſame Place; and on the contrary 
the Planets had a loco Motion, they, at laſt, diveſted 
the fixed Stars, of thoſe Influences, they had for ſo 
long a Series of Years enriched them with, to beſtow 
them on the Planets, 

The human Mind thus infatuated of the Power and 
Efficacy of the Planets, Aſtronomers have ſince at- 
tempted to diſcover, by what they call Aſtronomical 
Calculus, the Poſition of the Planets in future Ages, 
whereby they pretend to foretel Rains, the Serenity 
of the Air, the Winds, Thunder, Tempeſts, Plen- 
ty, Sterility, Plague, Wars, and the like; though 
we have annually ſeveral Inſtances of their groſs 
Miſtakes on that Particular only ; while at the tame 
Time they pretend that the Infallibility of their 
Principles, and the Exactitude of their Calculus is 
founded and confirmed by Experience; when on the 
contrary, they are ſo little capable of making ſo 
great a Number of Obſervations on the Conſtitution 
of the heavenly Bodies, that it is impoſſible they could 
make twice the fame Obſervation, but within the In- 
terval of ſeveral thouſand Years, ſince the Conſtitu- 
tion of the Heaven, which is to be tro Morrow, has 
not been ſcen yet ſince the Creation of the World. 

Add to this, that if even Aſftrolegers could obſerve 
what is to happen in future Ages, under certain Po- 
fictions of the heavenly Bodies, that would be of no 
Service or Utility, but to thoſe who inhabit thoſe 
Countries where thoſe Obſervations are made, ſince 
it is evident, that what happens under one He- 
miſphere, or even in one Climate, is not univerſal, 
and docs not affect equally the whole Superficics 
of the Earth, for it often rains for the greateſt 
Part of the Year in one Country, while in another, 
they complain of a too great Siccity, 


Diſtance from the Canicule, it fo, the Heat 
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Nothing, for Example, is more vain and ridich. 
lous, than what the greateſt Part of the European; 
have fancied of the Star called Canicule, which. © 
imagine hot of its Nature, which is their Reaſon fe 
calling the Time when that Star appears with the &,, 
Caniculary or Dog Days, becauſe, perhaps, be 
that Time in the Sign of the Lyon, it is not 3 


e Sum, 
ng at 
great 


muſt 
proceed from the Sun, not from the Canicule; there. 


fore Gaſſendi, lib 6. ſect. 2. c. 1. de ſiderum Feli. 
bus, very judiciouſly obſerves, that the Canicuſe bein 
placed beyond the Zquazor, with Reſpect to us, and 
paſſing over the Zenith of the meridional Parts g 
the Earth, at the ſame Time it appears to us to aric. 
with the Sun, the Inhabitants of thoſe Parts feeling: 
violent Cold, at the ſame Time we are ſcorched with 
the moſt extreme Heat of the Summer Seaſon, could 
with a greater Appearance of Reaſon, ſuppoſe that 
Star of an extremely cold Nature; therefore we con. 
clude, that there is no depending on the Calculations 
and Suppoſitions of a natural Afrology, and all the 
Predictions of Aſtrologers, as to the Viciſſitude and 
Changes of the Scaſons, and the various Phenomey; 
happening therein, are frivolous and uncertain ; for 
if it happens that ſome of them hit right, it is oy! 
by mere Chance or Accident, in which the moſt w. 
norant, could often ſycceed as well as the greate| 
Aſtrologer ; which Sentiment can eaſily be ſupports 
by what happened to Lewis XI, King of Fraxce, who 
going a hunting (having firſt aſked his Afrolgy 
what Weather he ſhould have that Day) happened io 
meet upon the Road with the Hut of a Coal-man, 
which the King entered, and his Majeſty being told 
by him that it was a going to rain, as it really did; 
few Hours after, contrary to the Aftrologer's Opinion, 
who had foretold fair Weather; the King dilmiſſ 
the Aſftrologer and put the Coal-man in his Place: 
ſince this Man, by the halting of his Aſs, ſeverely bit 
by the Flies at the Approach of Rain, could witha 
greater Certainty foretel a Tempeſt, than the Ain. 
loger by the Rules of his Art. 
But nothing of this Kind has more flattered the 
criminal Curioſity of Mankind, than what they ar: 
pleaſed to call Judiciary, or JuDiciar AsTROL0- 
GY, Which is that which pretends to foretel moral 
Events; that is to ſay, ſuch as have a D-pendance on 
the Free-will and Agency of Man; as if it were d. 
rected by the Stars. 
The Profeſſors hereof maintain, That the He. 
vens are one great Volume or Book, wherein God 
has wrote the Hiſtory of the World; and in which 
every Man may read his own Fortune, and the 
Tranſactions of his Time. The Art, ſay they, 
had its Riſe from the ſame Hands as Aftronomp itſelt: 
while the antient A/yrians, whoſe ſerene un— 
clouded Sky favoured their celeſtial Obſcrvations, 
were intent on tracing the Paths and Periods of 
the heavenly Bodies; they diſcovered a conſtant 
ſettled Relation or Analogy between them and 
Things below; and hence were led to conclude 
theſe to be the Parcæ, the Deſtinies, fo much ta kd 
of, which preſide at our Births, and diſpolz of our 
future State.“ 
This is the advantagious Opinion Afreloger, bare 
of that ſcandalous, vain, ſacrilegious and pretended 
Art, Judicial Aſtrolegy, which had its Origin trom 
the Ignorance and too great Credulity of the Vulget, 
and from the Avarice, Craft and Fraud of I nieves 
and Knaves, againſt whoſe Superchery, Horace him- 
ſelt cautions us, Lib. 1, Ode XI. 
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nec Babylonios 
Tentaris numeros, 


i. e. Do not conſult the Calculus Tables or Epheme- 
rides, uſed by Alrolagers. 2 
The chief Foundation of Judicial AZrolcgy, is the 
Erection of a Theme, at the Time given for the Mo- 
ment of the Birch of a Perſon, whereby AA. 
pretend to dilcoyer what Star preſided at that Birth, 
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; , in what Part of our Hemiſphere that 
— — when ſuch Perſon came intothe World. 
This Erection of their Theme, they pretend to per- 
form with the Aſſiſtance of the Celeſtial Globe, or of 
the Planiſphere, with Regard to the fixed Stars; but 
as to the Planets, they do it with Aſtronomical Tables, 
or Ephemerides. To accompliſh which, they have 
Recourle to a Semi-circle, which they call Poſition, 
by which they repreſent the fix great Circles paſſing 
thro' the Interſection of the Meridian and Horizon, 
and dividing the Equator into twelve equal Parts. The 
Spaces included between theſe Circles, are what they 
call the twelve Houſes, and which they refer to the 
twelve Triangles marked in their Theme, placing ſix 
of thoſe Houſes above the Horizon, and ſix under» 

e Horizon. 
— of the Houſes under the Horizon toward 
the Eaſt, they call the Horoſcope, or Houſe of Life; 
the ſecond, the Houſe of Wealth; the third, the 
Houſe of Brothers 3 the fourth, the Houſe of Parents, 
Kc. as is clearly explained in the two following 


Verſes. 


Vita, lucrum, fratres, genitor, natique, valelud', 
Uxor, mors, pietas, & munia, amici, inimici. 


Thus turned into Ergliþ Meter by ſome Students in 
Aſtrology, 


The firſt Houſe ſhews Life, the ſecond Wealth doth 
ive; 

The third how Brethren, fourth how Parents live 

Iſſue the fifth 3 the fixth Diſeaſes bring; 

The ſeventh Wedlock, and the eighth Deaths Sting; 

The ninth Religion; the tenth Honour ſhews ; 

Friendſhip the eleventh, and the twelfth our 

Moes. 


The AÞfrologers draw their Table of the twelve 
Heuſes, into a triple Quadrangle prepared for the 
Purpoſe, of which there are four principal Angles, 
iwo of which fall equally upon the Horizon, the 
other upon the Meridian, which Angles are ſubdi- 
vided into twelve Triangles for the twelve Houſes, 
and in thoſe Houſes they place the twelve Signs of 
the Zodiack, attributing to each of them their parti- 
cular Quality, viz. 

ARlkEs, denoted by this Figure, , is in their ex- 
travagant Opinion, a maſculine, diurnal, cardinal, 
equinoctial, eaſterly Sign, hot and dry, the Day- 
houſe of Mars, 

* Tauvkvs, 8, is a feminine, nocturnal, melan- 
choly, beſtial, furious Sign, cold and dry. 

GEMINI, n, is a maſculine Sign, hot and moiſt, 
diurnal, aerial, human, double bodied, &c. 

Caxerk, S, is a feminine, nocturnal, phlegma- 
tick Sign, by Nature cold and moiſt, the only Houſe 
of Luna, 

I. bo, K, is a Sign, maſculine, diurnal, beſtial, 
cholerick and barren; a commanding, kingly Sign, 
hot and dry, the only Houſe of the Sun. 

VirGo, m, is a feminine, nocturnal, melancholy, 
and barren Sign, 

1BRA, æ, is a Sign maſculine, cardinal, equi- 

10 diurnal, ſanguine and human, hot and 
moiſt. 

SCORPIO, m, is a feminine, nocturnal, cold and 
phlegmetick nothern Sign. 

AGITTAR1US, £, is a Sign, maſculine, cholerick 
ind diurnal, by Nature hot and dry. 

APRICORN, , is a feminine, nocturnal, me- 
ancholy, ſolſtitial, moveable, cardinal and ſouthern 
gn. 

Acvanius, =, is a maſculine, diurnal, fixed 
anguine, and human Sign. 

ISCES, X, is a feminine, nocturnal, phlegmatick, 
northerly, Double- bodied Sign, the laſt of the twelve. 

Wing thus houſed their Signs, and directed them 
a their Operations, they afterwards come to en- 
quire * their Tenants, what Planet, and fixed Star 
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they have for Lodgers, at the Moment of the Na- 
tivity of ſuch Perſon, from whence they draw infal- 
lible Concluſions (if one's Fool enough to believe 
them) with Regard to the future Incidents of that 
Perſon's Life. For Example, if at the Time of that 
Perſon's Nativity they find Mercury in 27 Degrees, 52 
Minutes of Aquarius, and in the ſextile Aſpe of the 
Horoſcope ; they foretel that Infant will be a Perſon of 
great Sagacity, Genius and Underſtanding, and there- 
fore capable to learn the moſt ſublime Sciences, tho” 
perhaps at the very Time, the Accompliſhment of 
ſuch Prediction ſhould happen, he'll be accounted 
the greateſt Blockhead of his Time. 

Aſtrologers imagine alſo, for the ſame ridiculous 
Purpoſe, to be in the ſame Houſes, different Poſitions 
of the Signs and Planets, and from their different 
Aſpects, Oppoſition and Conjunction, and according 
to the Rules and Axioma's they have preſcribed to 
themſelves, and invented, have the facrilegious Pre- 
ſumption to judge, in dernier reſort, of the Fate of 
Mankind, though their pretended Art or Science is 
quite ſterile or barren in Proofs and Demonſtrations, 
For if they are aſked why they have divided the 
Heavens into twelve Houſes, rather than into a leſs 
or greater Number? Why the firſt muſt be rather a 
Houſe of Life than of Death? Why the ſecond a 
Houſe of Wealth, not of Poverty, &c. They'll give 
none but fictitious, vain, frivolous, chimerical and 
ſcandalous Anſwers, and none to the Purpoſe, 

Moreover, not yet ſatisfied with this chimerical 
Partition of the Heaven into twelve Parts, they have 
Recourle to other Methods, equally contrary to Ex- 
perience and Reaſon, to direct the Signs of the Zo- 
diack, and make them act according to their ridicu- 
lous Fancy. 1. They call ſome of thoſe Signs Vernal, 
or of the Spring, as Aries, Taurus, Gemini ; ſome 
Aſtival, or of the Summer, as Cancer, Leo, Virgo. 
2. Others are called by them Cardinal, as beginnin 
the Seaſons, ſuch are Aries, Cancer, Libra, and Ca- 
pricorn; others fixed, which have the Direction of 
the Middle of the Seaſons. 3. If we are Fools 
enough to believe thoſe Impoſtors, ſome of thoſe 
Signs are human; as Gemini and Virgo; ſome are 
wild, voracious, Beaſts of Prey, as Aries and Taurus. 
4. Some have an enchanting Voice, and in all Ap- 
pearance have preſided at the Birth of Sene/ino, Fa- 
rinelli, &c, and theſe are Gemini and Virgo; though 
they had done better, to place Gemini ſomewhere elle, 
ſince ſuch delicate Voices as thoſe here mentioned, 
do not admit of Copulation ; others have no Voice at 
all, as Piſces. 5. Some, as we have already obſerved, 
are maſculine and diurnal, as Aries; ſome feminine 
and nocturnal, as Taurus; though for my Part I could 
never diſcover any Sign of Muliebrity in a Taurus 
but I ſuppoſe that Afrelogers mean thereby, that 
Taurus has a very great Influence upon the fair Sex, 
eſpecially in the Night. 6. Some are prolifick, 
fruitful, as Piſces ; though begging thoſe boneſt Gen- 
tlemen's Pardon, ſuch Excellence had been far better 
appropriated to Taurus; others barren, as Virge, 
which by that I ſuppoſe to be a very old Maid; 
others hot, others cold, handſome, ugly, fat, lean 
ſome govern certain Countries and Cities, as Aries, 
England, France, Germany, Silefia, Poland, Denmark, 
Burgundy, Syria, &c. Ancona, Capua, Naples, Ferra- 
ra, Florence, Verona, Marſeilles, &c. Taurus, Ruſſia, 
Stwedeland, Lorain, Switzerland, Perſia, Zeland, Cy- 
prus, &c, Therefore we ought not to be ſurprized if 
ſome of our beſt Stallions come out of ſome of thoſe 
Countries. And thus all the reſt of the Signs. 

The PLanETs have allowed them, every one, ex- 
cept Sol and Luna, two Signs for their Houſes; to 
SATURN, the Capricorn and Aquarius; to JupPITER, 
Sagittarius and Piſces ; to Mars, Aries and Scorpio; 
to Sor, Leo; to Venus, Taurus and Libra; to 
Mercury, Gemini and Virgo; and to Luna, 
Cancer. 

The Planets by their continual Mutation through 
the twelve Signs, make ſeveral Angles or Aſpects, 
the moſt forcible of which are theſe five. 

6 Conjunion, 
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6 Conjunftion, A Trine, CA Quadrate, & Sextile, 
8 Oppoſition. 

A ConjuncTion is when two Planets are in one 
and the ſame Degree and Minute of a Sign; and 
this is, ſay our Jugglers, either good or bad, as the 
Planets are either Friends or Enemies. 

A Txine is when any two Planets are four Signs, 
or 120 Degrees diſtant, as Mars is in 12 Degrees of 
Aries, and Sol in 12 Degrees of Leo, Here Sol and 
Mars are ſaid to be in Trine Aſpect. And this is 
an Aſpect of perfect Love and Friendſhip; by which 
I underſtand that Friendſhip in the Zodiack, as here 
upon Earth, is always greater and more perfect, when 
Friends are at ſome Diſtance from one another, 

A QuavraTE Aspect is when two Planets are 
three Signs, or 90 Degrees diſtant, as Mars in 10 
Degrees of Taurus, and Venus in 10 Degrees of Leo. 
This particular Aſpect is of imperfect Enmity, and 
Aſtrologers ſay, that Perſons ſignified thereby, may 
have Jars at ſome Time, but ſuch as may be recon- 
ciled again, 

A SexTILE Aſpef is when two Planets are two 
Signs, or 60 Degrees diſtant, as Jupiter, in 15 De- 
grees of Aries; and Saturn, in 15 Degrees of Gemi- 
ni; here Jupiter is in a Sextile Aſpect to Saturn. 
This is an Aſpect of Friendſhip. 

An Oeyos1T1on, is when two Planets are diame- 
trically oppoſite, which is, when t1ey are ſix Signs, or 

180 Degrees (which is one Half of the Circle) aſunder 
and this is an Aſpect of perfect Hatred. 

A PaRTILE Aſpedt, is when two Planets are in a 
perfect Aſpect to the very ſame Degree and Minute. 

DexTERr Aſpefts, are thoſe which are contrary 
to the Succeſſion of Signs, as a Planet in Aries caſts 
its /extile Dexter to Aquarius. 

S1n1iSTER Aſpef is with the Succeſſion of Signs, 
as a Planet in Aries caſts its ſextile Siniſter in Gemini. 

Aſtrologers play a great many other diverting 
Tricks, or Tours de Paſje Paſſe, with the Planets, for 
they cannot let thoſe celeſtial Bodies ſtay long in the 
ſame Lodging. They mult be always on the moving 
Strainz therefore there are Application, Prohibition, 
Separation, Tranſlation, Retrenation, Combuſtion, 
Exception, Retrogradation, and what not, of Planes. 

The ArpLICAT ION of Planets is performed by 
them, three Ways. 1. When a light Planet being 
direct and ſwift in Motion, applies to a Planet more 
ponderous, and flow in Motion, as Mercury in 8 
Degrees of Aries, and Jupiter in 12 Degrees of Ge- 
mini, and both direct; here Mercury applies to a 
Sextile of Jupiter, by direct Application. 2. When 
they are both retrograde, as Mercury in 20 Degrees 
of Aries, and Jupiter in 15 Degrees of Gemini; here 
Mercury, the lighter Planet, applies to the ſextile A/- 
peft of Jupiter; and this is by Retrogradation, 3. 
When one of the Planets are direct, and the other 
retrogade; as ſuppoſe Mercury were retrogade in 18 
Degrees of Aries, and Jupiter direct in 14 Degrees of 
Gemini; here Mercury applies to a Sextile of Fupiter, 
by a retrograde Motion, 

PROHIBIT ION, is when two Planets are applying 
either by Body or Aſpect; and before they come to 
their partile Aſpect, another Planet meets with the 
Aſpect of the former, and fo prohibits it. 

SEPARATION, Is When two Planets have been 
lately in Conjuntion, or Aſpect, and are ſeparated 
from it, 

TransLAaTION of Light and Virtue, is when a 
lighter Planet ſeparates from the Body or Aſpect of 
a more weighty one, and immediately applies to an- 
other ſuperior Planet, and ſo tranſlates the Light 
and Virtue of the firſt Planet to that which it ap- 

plies to, | 

REFRENATION, is when a Planet is applied to the 
Body or A pect of another; and before it comes to 
it, falls retrograde, and ſo refrains by its retrograde 
Moron. 

ComBusTION., A Planet is ſaid to be combuſt 
of Sol, when it is within 8 Degrees 30 Minutes of his 
Body, either before or after their Conjunction; but 
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Aſtrologers complain, that a Planet is more affliged 
when it is applying to the Body of Sol, than when 
is ſeparating from Combuſtion. : 

ReceyTioNn, is when two Planets are in each 
others Dignities, and it may be either by Houſe, Ex 
altation, Triplicity, or Term. DO 

RETROGRADATION, is when a Planet mort 
backward from 20 Degrees to 9, 8, 7, and ſv out gf 
Taurus into Aries. 

FausSTRATION is when a ſwift Planet applies 9 
the Body or Aſpect of a ſuperior Planet; and befor. 
it comes to it, the ſuperior Planet meets with he 
Body or Aſpect of ſome other Planet. 

To the ſeven Planets, viz. Saturn, Jupiter, Mar 
Sol, Venus, Mercury and Luna, Aſtrologers add ty, 
certain Nodes or Points, called the Dragon's. Hias 
diſtinguiſhed by this Sign &, and the Dragon's Toi! 9 
this other 8. In thoſe two Extremities of the Be! 
our Students in Aſtrology place ſuch Virtues, that the 
can draw from thence Wealth, Honours, Pref. 
ments, Sc. enough to flatter the Avarice, Ambition 
Vanity, Fc. of the Fools who follow them, or h. 
affright them, not out of their Wits, for it cannot b: 
ſuppoſed that they have the leaſt Tincture of it, hy 
of their Money, in order to render the Aſpe& mr 
favourable, in Caſe the Dragon was to ſhew his Tec 
or cock up his Tail. 

The ſtrongeſt Arguments employed by Afreyy, 
to ſupport their Principles, and defend their Doing, 
are Experience, and the Authority of Hiſtorians, wi 
have witneſſed the Truth of an infinite Number d 
Predictions by the Event. As Spurina having bid 
Julius Ceſar to beware the Ides of March, on which 
he was ſtabb'd in the Capitol; and Socrates foretol 
the Death of Crito. Calarus, an Indian, cautione! 
Alexander againſt entring Babylon, leſt he ſhould de 
there, and Sulla forewarned Caligula of his Death, 
The Afrologer to Frederick II. Emperor of German, 
having foretold his Maſter that he ſhould be ſucceed- 
ed in the Empire by Rodolphus of Hapſbourg (though 
the Emperor had at that Time ten Sons alive) which 
happened accordingly, Rodo/phus having been elected 
King of the Romans by the Germans in 1273 K. 
giomontanus, having pointed out in 1475 all the great 
Changes, Revolutions, and remarkable Incidents 
which happened, eſpecially in France, in 1588; us 
the Barricado of Paris; the King's Flight {rom 
thence; the Slaughter of the Duke de Guiſe, and ct 
his Brother, the Cardinal, at Blois; the Death of the 
Queen- mother; the Poiſoning of the Prince of Cm 
the Overthrow of the Duke of Merceur by the King 
of Navarre. The Defeat of the Turks in Hungary 
and the Spaniſh Armada deſigned againſt England dy- 
perſed at Sca by the Tempeſt. Michael Noſtradamus, 
of St. Remi in France, having foretold, in his Book 
of Centuries, printed in French, in 1555, the Mar- 
tyrdom of King Charles I. in England, and alſo tit 
Fire of London in 1666, although 100 Years after 
Naſtradamus's Death; and many other Things paſſed 
and yet to come. 

To this, 1 anſwer, 1. That the Credit, or Author 
ty of an Hiſtorian, let him be ever ſo impartial and ſo 
faithful, is not of ſuch Weight, and ſo infallible as not 
to be miſtaken in ſeveral Circumſtances and Incidents, 
giving us otten Things for Facts, which have never 
been in Being. 2. Since they are as often deceived by 
the Memoirs, and Relations from which they com. 
pile their Hiſtories, as they deceive us. We mult 
know by Experience, that Hiſtorians are ſometimes 
obliged to ſupply the Deficiency of their Memoiss, 
and to fill the Vacancies of their Hiſtories with pub- 
lick Reports, which are almoſt al ways partial or falle, 
and even ſometimes without the leaſt Foundation; 
and when they have any, *tis often nothing elſe but 
Suppoſitions and Conjcctures; and without being 
obliged to go further than our own Times, and out 
own Country, for Proofs to confirm what I advance 
here, are we not daily entertained with Incidents 
which had never any other Exiſtence, but in a com- 


mon Report, contradicted the next Day by another 
3 common 


.on Report, both Reports being a few Days after 
o—_— real Truth. How often our daily 
and weekly Hiſtorians entertain us with every Cir- 
umſtance of the Death of Perſons, even of their 
Neighbours, who at that very Time are alive and in 

rect Health; and if thoſe Hiſtorians can be ſo 
oroſsly impoſed upon by a publick Report, and can 
ſo groſsly impoſe upon us, by neglecting to be bet- 
ter informed of ſuch Incidents before they give them 
to us as Fact; could not thoſe pretended Predictions, 
alledged by Aſtrologers to ſupport their Principles, 
and which the Hiſtorians of thoſe Times have tranſ- 
mitted to us as Facts, have been as many Romances, 
impoſed on them by the Report of the Vulgar? PII 
agree with them, if they pleaſe, that Julius Ceſar 
was forewarned of his unhappy Cataſtrophe, by Spu- 
rina, which Spurina could have done, without being 
a Conjuror, or an Aftrologer; for the following Rea- 
ſons. 1. He knew very well that Julius Cz/ar, by 
uſurping a ſupreme Authority, and by his endeavour- 
ing to enſlave the Roman Liberty, contrary to the 
fundamental Laws of the Republick, had revolted 
the moſt conſiderable Part of the Senate againſt him z 
and that the Romans, not accuſtomed to that inſup- 
portable Yoke Cæſar was bringing them under, would 
uſe all the Means imaginable, and lay hold of the firſt 
Opportunity to ſhake it off. 2. Spurina could be well 
enough acquainted with the Humours, Inclinations, 
Firmneſs, Reſolution, and Courage of the Senators, 
who oppos'd Cæſar's Uſurpation, as to know them 
capable of undertaking any Thing, fo far as to ſacri- 
fice their own Lives to the Roman Liberty, and ſo en- 
terpriſing as to concert Meaſures, even the moſt del- 
perate, to break their Chains, 3. Spurina was per- 
haps privy to the Conſpiracy formed againſt Cæſar, 
and to the Manner it was to be put in Execution, but 
as he was not willing to expoſe the Conſpirators to 
Ceſar's Reſentment, and would, at the ſame Time, 
fave Ceſar*s Life, whom he knew worthy of the Em- 
pire, and if the Romans muſt be enſlaved, it could 
not be done by a more deſerving Maſter, and more 
capable to command them, he adviſed Cæſar to take 
Care of himſelf, only as a Friend. 4. That knowing 
that nothing could be undertaken againſt the Empe- 
ror's Perſon, while at the Head of his Armies, or 
amidſt his Friends, the Senate, where he came always 
accompanied but with very few of them, was the pro- 
pereſt Place for that Purpoſe, 5. Even the Circum- 
ſtance of the Ides of March, the only one that gives 
to Spurina's Advice an Air of Prediction, could be 
added to it without the Intervention of Afrelogy ; 
ſince we have all the Reaſon to ſuppoſe, that it was 
publickly known at Rome, that Julius Ceſar had fixed 
that Day for his being preſent at that Auguſt Aſſem- 
bly, where Affairs of the greateſt Conſequence were 
to be debated, the ſame as we often know here, when 
our Kings are to go to their Parliament; therefore 
this pretended Prediction proves nothing in Favour of 
judicial Afrology ; neither do the Hiſtorians of thoſe 
Times inform us that Spurina was an Aftrologer, or 
knew Julius Cæſar's future Cataſtrophe, with the Aſſi- 
ſtance of the Planets. The ſame might be ſaid of Sulla 
fore warning Caligula of his Death, ſince any Body 
elſe, without being a Conjurer, who knew the Hu- 
mour of the Romans, could have concluded from that 
Emperor's ill Conduct, and his inſulting Manner of 
eating the Senate, that he run the Riſque of an un- 
umely Death. As to Regiomontanus and Naſtradamus's 
rediftions, they were conceived in ſuch obſcure and 
unintelligible Terms, that they have never been under- 
* but after the Event, and even then but by a 

uppolition that they meant ſuch a Thing. 

25 Let it be even admitted, that among a World of 
ne Atrolggers Predictions they have ſometimes hap- 
pened to hit the Truth, that's rather to be attributed 
1 4 pure Hazard than to the Certainty of their Rules; 
ng to this Obſervation of Phavorius, in Aul. 
jap Lib. 14. Nat. Attic. c. 1. Iſta omnia que aut le- 
er aut aſtulé vera dicunt, Pre ceteris que men- 
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have often, even according to the beſt Rules of their 
Art, foretold a different Fate, from the ſame Poſition 
of Heaven, and the ſame Fate from a different Poſi- 
tion, as js evident from the two Horoſtopes of Luther, 
(mentioned by Gaſſendi, Sect. 2. Phyſ. Lib. 6. c. 
ult.) in which Cardanus and Gauricus, two famous 
Ajſtrologers, and ſtrenuous Aſſerters of the Principles 
of Aſtrology, have found the ſame Fate, though in a 
different Poſition of Heaven, and with the Difference 
ofa Year, What could Aftrologers ſay of Eſau and 
Jacob, who though born at the ſame Time, had, ne- 
vertheleſs, ſo different a Fate? Was the ſame Horo- 
ſcope drawn for all thoſe who were put to the Sword. 
in the Battle of Marathon ? Or for thoſe in different 
Countries, and at different Times, met together in 
the ſame Ship, and are altogether loſt in a Naufrage ? 
An Objection, which St. Auguſtin, Lib. 7. Confefſ. 
c. 6. aſſures us could never be ſolved, by Afrologers. 
Cardanus himſelf, was ſo conſcious of the Fallacy and 
Incert.tude of his Principles, that having foretold his 
Death, and afraid he ſhould be miſtaken in his Epbe- 
merides, ſtarved himſelf to Death to ſave his Reputa- 
tion, and died at Rome in 1576. 

Tullius himſelf, during the darkeſt Clouds, and 
greateſt Obſcurity of Paganiſm, while Religion it- 
lelf ſeemed to countenance Aſtrology, inveighs ſe- 
verely againſt it. Qyam multa, ſays he, Lib. 2. de 
Divinat. ego Pompeio quam multa Craſſo, quam multa 
buic ipſi Ceſari a Cbaldæis didta memini, Neminem 
eorum niſi Senectute, niſi D:mi, niſi cum Claritate eſſe 
moriturum ? Ut mihi per Mirum videatur quemquam 
extare, qui eliam nunc Credatis, quorum predifta 
quotidie videat Re & Eventis refelli. i.e, I ſo well re- 
member the Chaldæans Predictions to Pompey, to 
Craſſus, and to this ſame Cæſar, that none of them 
ſhould die, but full of Years and Glory, and in his 
Houſe, that I am ſurprized, that there are yet ſome 
Perions capable to believe thoſe, whoſe Predictions 
are every Day contradicted and refuted by the Event. 

We muſt not forget here thoſe vain, ridiculous, 
and inſignificant Figures, invented by the Chaldeans, 
Perfians, Aigyptians, and Arabs, called in the Ara- 
bic Language Taliſmans ; which are the Seal, Figure, 
Character or Image of a heavenly Sign, Conſtellation 
or Planet, engrivcn on a Sympathetick Stone, or on 
a Metal. correſponding to the Star, c. in order tro 
receive its Influences; and to which Altrologers attri- 
bute ſome ridiculous, marvelious Effects; as thoſe of 
curin Diſtempers, of rendering Perſons invulner- 
able, Sc. ſo that a Figure of Lead, called Saturn by 
the Alchymiſts, made a Saturday, called alſo the 
Day of Saturn, and imprinted wich the Character of 
Saturn, being tied to the Neck of a Perſon who has 
the Plague, which, fay they, 1s a Saturnian Diſtem- 
per, will effectually cure him. 

The TalLisuaAxs of the Samothracians, fo famous 
of old, were Pieces of Iron formed into certain 
Images, and ſet in Rings, Sc. They were held 
Preſervatives againſt all Kinds of Evils. There were 
other Taliſmans taken from Vegetables, and others 
from Minerals. 

In the general we uſe to diſtinguiſh three Kinds of 
Taliſmans : Aſtronomical, which are known by the 
Signs or Conſtellations of the Heavens engraven 
thereon, with other Figures, and ſome unintelligible 
Characters. Magical, which bear very extraordinary 
Figures, with ſuperſtitious Words, and Names of 
Angels unheard of. And Mixt, which conſiſt of 
Signs and barbarous Words, but have no ſuperſtitious 
ones, or Names of Angels. 

Some Rabbins maintain, that the Brazen Serpent, 
raiſed by Moſes in the Wilderneſs, was a Taliſman ; 
and thereby have the ſacrilegious Preſumption to de- 
baſe that into a ſcandalous, vain, and criminal Inven- 
tion, which was a Miracle of the Divine Providence. 

All the miraculous Things wrought by Apollonius 
Hanus, are attributed to the Virtue and Influence of 
Taliſmans ; and he is even ſaid to have been the In- 
ventor of Tali/mans. | 


Aſtrologers have alſo made uſe of all their beſt Arti- 
R rr fices, 
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fices, and employed all the Rules of their pretended 


Art, to render thoſe Years of our Age, which they 
call Climactericts, dangerous and formidable. 

CLIMACTERICK, from the Greek, XALAGXTNPy 7 d. 
by a Scale or Ladder, is a critical Year, or a Period 
in a Man's Age, wherein, according to thoſe Jugglers, 
there is ſome notable Alteration to ariſe in the Body; 
and a Perſon ſtands in great Danger of Death, 

The firſt ClimaF#erick, ſay they, is the ſeventh 
Year of a Man's Life; the reſt are Multiples of the 
firſt, as 21, 49, 56, 63, and 84; which two laſt 
are called the Grand Climactericts, and the Dangers 
here ſuppoſed more imminent. 

Marc Ficinus gives us the Foundation of this Opi- 
nion: He tells us there is a Year aſſigned for each 
Planet to rule over the Body of Man, each in his 
Turn; now Saturn being the moſt maleficent Planet 
of all, every ſeventh Year, which falls to its Lot, be- 
comes very dangerous; eſpecially thoſe of 63 and 84, 
when the Perſon is already advanced in Years. 

Some hold, according to this Doctrine, every ſe- 
venth Year an eſtabliſhed ClimaFerick ; but others 
only allow the Title to thoſe produced by the Multi- 
plication of the climacterical Space by an odd Num- 
ber, 3, 5, 7, 9, Cc. Others obſerve every ninth 
Year as a Climacterict. 

Hevelius has a Volume under the Title of Aunus 
Clima#ericus, deſcribing the Loſs he ſuſtained in the 
Burning of his Obſervatory, &c. which it ſeems hap- 
pened in his firſt Grand Climacterick. Suetonius ſays, 
Auguſtus congratulated his Nephew upon his having 
paſſed his firſt Grand ClimaFerick, whereof he was 
very apprehenſive. 

Some pretend that the ClimaFerick Years are alſo 
fatal to political Bodies; which perhaps may be grant- 
ed, when it is proved that they are ſo to natural ones; 
for I muſt confeſs that I cannot diſcover the Reaſon 
of ſuch Danger, nor what Relation it can have with 
the Numbers above-mentioned. Though this Opi- 
nion has a great deal of Antiquity on its Side. Aulus 
Gellius ſays, it was borrowed from the Chaldeans, who 
might probably receive it from Pyihagoras, whoſe 
Philoſophy turned much on Numbers, and, who ima- 
gined an extraordinary Virtue in the Number 7. 

Authors on the Subject, are Plato, Cicero, Macro- 
ius, Aulus Gellius, among the Antients; Argol, 
Magirus, and Salmatius under the Moderns. St. Au- 
guſtin, St. Ambroſe, Beda, and Boetius countenance 

Opinian. 

- Aſtrologers have alſo brought under their Inſpection 
the Days of the Years which they have the Preſump- 
tion to divide into Jucky and unlucky Days, callin 
even the ſacred Text, and the common Belief o& 
Chriſtians, in former Ages, to their Aſſiſtance on this 
Occaſion. They pretend that the fourteenth Day of 
the firſt Month was a bleſſed Day among the 1ſraelites, 
authoriſed therein, as they pretend, by the ſeveral 
Paſſages out of Exod. xii. 18, 40, 41, 42, 51. Le- 
vit. xxlii. 5, Numb. xxviii. 16. Four hundred and 
thirty Years being expired of their dwelling in Egypt, 
even in the ſelf ſame Day departed they thence. 

As to evil Days, and Times they refer to Amos 8. 
13, and 6, 3. Eccles.9,12. Pſal. 37. 19. Obad. 12. 
Jer. 46. 21.—and to Feb curſing his Birth Day, Chap. 
3. v. 1 to 11. In Confirmation thereof, they alſo 
quote a Calendar, which they pretend to have ex- 
tracted out of ſeveral Manuſcript Roman Catholick 
Prayer Books, written upon Vellum before the In- 
vention of Printing, wherein were inſerted the un- 


fortunate Days of each Month, as in the following 
Verſes. 


Janvarxy. Prima dies menſ/is, & ſeptima truncat 
ut Enfts. | 


FzBruaryY. Qyarta ſubit mortem, proſternit tertia 
Fortem, 


Manch. Primus mandentem, diſrumpit quarta bi- 
bentem. 


AeRIL, Denus & undenus eft mortis vulnere plenus. 


May. Tertius occidit, & ſeptimus ora relidit. 


Jux x. Denus palleſcit, quindenus fadera neſcit, 
Jury. Ter denus mafat, Fulii denus labefaftat. 


Aucusr. Prima necat fortem, perditque ſecunds 


Cohortem. 


SEPTEMBER. Terſia Septembris, & denus for 


mala membris. 

Oc rosER. Tertius & denus, eft ficut mors aliequ; 

NoveMBER. Scarpius eſt quinius, & terting F 
vita tinctus. 

DzczmMBER. Septimus exanguis, viroſus denus 1 
Anguis. Es 


This Poetry taſtes much of the Ruſticity and Tgng. 
rance of thoſe Times, and is a convincing Proof that 
Chriſtianity had yet a very ſtrong Tincture of the Pr. 
gan Superſtitions, which the Purity of the Goſpel 
has not been capable yet to blot out among us. 

That ſuch ridiculous Notion of lucky and un] 
Days, owes its Origin to a Pagan Superſtition, may 
be proved from the Roman Hiſtorians, who mention 
that that very Day four Years, the Civil Wars was 
begun by Pompey the Father; Cæſar made an Egd 
of them with his Sons, Cneius Pompeius being then 
ſlain; and that the Romans accounted February the 
13th an unlucky Day, becauſe on that Day they wer; 
overthrown by the Gauls at Allia, and the Fabii u. 
tacking the City of the Recii, were all ſlain fave one, 
From the Kalendar of Ovid's Faftorum. Aprilis tat 
Menſis Grecis Auſpicatiſſimus; and from Hora, 
Lib. 2. Ode 13. Cutſing the Tree that had like to han 
fallen upon him. 


Ie ne faſto te poſuit Die, 


What has contributed much to confirm the Pagans 
as well as the Chriſtians in their Opinion on that Sub- 
ject, are the ſeveral remarkable Events happened it 
ſome particular Days. As Alexander the Great, be- 
ing born the 6th of April, having conquered Dayiu, 
and died the ſame Day. The Emperor Baſſianus Co 
racalla, being born the 6th of April, and died the 
ſame Day. Auguſtus having been adopted the 19th of 
Auguſt, began his Conſulate, conquered the Triumviri, 
and died the fame Day. 

As for the Chriſtians they have obſerved that the 
24th of February was four Times fortunate to 
Charles V. Emperor. That Wedneſday was a fortv- 
nate Day to Pope Sextus V. for on a Wedneſday he 
was born; on that Day made Monk; on the ſame 
Day made General of his Order ; on that Day created 
Cardinal; on that Day elected Pope; and alſo on that 
Day inaugurated. That Thurſday was a fatal Day to 
Henry VIII. King of England, and his Poſterity, for 
he died on Thurſday ; King Edward VI. on Thurſday; 
Queen Mary on Thurſday; and Queen Elizabeth on 
Thurſday. The French have obſerved that the Feiſt 
of Pentecoſt had been lucky to Henry III. King 
of France, for on that Day he was born; on that 
Day elected King of Poland, and on that Day he ſur, 
ceeded his Brother Charles IX. on the Throne of 
France. 

Since I have mentioned Henry III. I cannot help 
taking Notice here, that Judicial Aſtrology has never 
been more in Vogue than it was in France, ſucceſſively 
under the Reigns of the three Brothers, Franc: II, 
Charles IX, and Henry III; through the great En- 
couragement Afrologers, Fortunetellers, and other 
ſuch Impoſtors met with, from the Queen- Mother, (6 


 therine of Medicis, That wicked Woman was ſo in- 


fatuated with the Notion of Aftrology, that that ſuper- 
ſtitious Science was the ſole Directreſs of all ber 
Actions; and ſhe had thought it a Crime to have un- 
dertaken any Affair, of the leaſt Conſequence, 2 
out having conſulted firſt ſome of her Afrologers, © 
whom ſhe had always a certain Number near her Fer- 
ſon. Once, in particular, having been foretold 
ſome of them, that all her four Sons would be gon. 
and afraid they meant Kings of France, which coul 


happened, without the Reign of all of them 
oo” — — 2 ſhe had one elected King of Po- 
und, and offered the Grand Seignior, that the Duke 


1da . Alen gen ſhould turn Mabometan, if he would make 
bim Emperor of Morocco. 
ern This predominant Humour in that Court, was well 
nallied by Barclay, in his Argenis, Lib. II. on Occa- 
us, WT gon of an Afroleger, who had undertook to inſtruct 
o& MS King Henry III. in the Event of the War, then threat- 
ened by the Faction of the Guiſes. 
vou maintain, ſaye Barclay, that the Circum- 
© «© fances of Life and Death depend on the Place and 
© « [nfluence of the celeſtial Bodies, at the Time when 
no- « the Child firſt comes to Light; and yet own that 
hat (the Heavens revolve with ſuch vaſt Rapidity, that 
Pp MM « the Situation of the Stars is conſiderably changed in 
pel a the leaſt Moment of Time. What Certainty, then, 
© « can it be in your Art, unleſs you ſuppoſe the Mid- 
ky ME « wife conſtantly careful to obſerve the Clock ; that 
muy WF © the Minute of Time may be conveyed to the In- 
i0n © © fant, as we do his Patrimony ? How often does the 
we Mother's Danger prevent this Care? And how 
nd many are there who are not touched with this Su- 
hen perſtition? But ſuppoſe them watchful to your Wiſh ; 
the © « if the Child be long in Delivery; if, as is often the 
en RE © Caſe, a Hand, or the Head come firſt, and be not 
Us immediately followed by the Body; which State of 
ne « the Stars is to determine for him? That when the 
2 Head made its Appearance; or when the whole 
ct, © © Body was diſengaged? I ſay nothing of the com- 
we mon Error of Clocks, and other Time-keepers, 
* © ſufficient co elude all your Cares, | 
Again, Why are we to regard only the Stars at 
© * his Nativity, and not thoſe rather which ſhone 
when the Foetus was animated in the Womb? And 
ans why muſt thoſe others be excluded which preſided 
uh. while the Body remained tender, and ſuſceptible of 
at che weakeſt Impreſſion during Geſtation ? 
be · * But ſetting this aſide; and ſuppoſing, withal, the 
15 Face of the Heavens accurately known: Whence 
2 © ariſes this Dominion of the Stars over our Bod ies 
the \ and Minds, that they muſt be the Arbiters of our 
of © Happineſs, our Manner of Life and Death? 
rh, | © Were all thoſe who went to Battle, and died roge- 
ther, born under the fame Poſition of the Heavens? 
the And when a Ship is to be caſt away, ſhall it admit 
to | * no Paſſengers, but thoſe doomed by the Stars, to 
Ts | © ſuffer Shipwreck ? Or rather, do not Perſons born 
he | © under evcry Planet go into the Combat, or aboard 
me | © the Veſſel; and thus, notwithſtanding the Diſparity 
ted | © of their Birth, periſh alike? Again, all who were 
hat * born under the ſame Configuration of the Stars, do 
to * not live or die in the ſame Manner. Are all who 
for * were born at the ſame Time with the King, Mo- 
ay3 * narchs? Or are they all even alive at this Day? 
on Ve M. Villeroy here; nay, view yourſelf: Were 
eaſt ; all that came into the World with him, as wiſe and 
ing . YIrtuous as be or all born under your own Stars, 
hat Aftrologers like you? If a Man meets a Robber, 
ſuc- ou will ſay he was doomed to periſh by a Robber's 
of Hand; but did the ſame Stars which, when the 


Tnxeller was born, ſubject him to the Robber's 
' Sword; did they likewiſe give the Robber, who 
perhaps was born long before, a Power and Incli- 
nation to kill him? For you will allow it as much 
, wing to the Stars that the one kills, as that the 
a other is killed. And when a Man is overwhelmed 
dy the Fall of a Houſe, did the Walls become 
„ faulty, becauſe the Stars had doomed him to die 
thereby ; or rather was not his Death owing to this, 
| that the Walls were faulty? The ſame may be ſaid 

wich Regard to Honours, and Employs: Becauſe 
6 him Prefer ment, could thoſe have an Influence over 
, ner Perſons not born under them, by whofe Suf- 
«MS he was to rife ? Or how do the Stars, at one 
i $ Birth, annul or ſet aſide the contrary Iuflu- 


mother? 
* The Truth is, ſuppoſing the Reality of all the 
0 3 
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; the Stars that ſhone at a Man's Nativity, promiſed - 


6 ences of other Stars, which ſhone at the Birth of 
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Planetary Power; as the Sun, which viſits an Infi- 
* nity of Bodies with the ſame Rays, has not the 
* ſame Effect on all; but ſome Things are harderied 
* thereby, as Clay z others ſoftened, as Wax z ſome 
* Seeds cheriſhed, others deſtroyed :; the tender Herbs 
* ſcorched up, others ſecure by their coarſer Juice: 
So. where ſo many Children are born together, like 
* a Field tilled ſo many different Ways, accord ing to 
© the various Health, Habitude, and Temperament of 
the Parents, the ſame celeſtial Influx muſt operate 
differently. If the Genius be ſuitable and towardly, 
it muſt predominate therein 3 if contrary, it will 
only correct it. So that to foretel the Life and 

Manners of a Child, you are not only to look into 
the Heavens, but into the Parents, into the Fortune 
which attended the pregnant Mother; and a thou- 
ſand other Circumſtances utterly inacceſſible. | 
* Further, does the Power that portends the new- 
born Infant a Life, for Inſtance, of forty Years ; or 
Prey a violent Death at thirty; does that Power, 

ſay, endure and reſide ſtill in the Heavens, wait- 
ing the deſtined Time, when, deſcending upon 

Earth, it may produce ſuch an Effect? Or is it in- 
fuſed into the Infant himſelf; ſo that being che- 
riſhed, and gradually growing up together with him, 
it burſts forth at the appointed Time, and fulfils 
what the Stars had given it in Charge? Subſiſt in 
the Heavens it cannot; in that depending imme- 
diately on a certain Configuration of the Stars, 
when that is changed, the Effect connected with it 
muſt ceaſe, ard a new, perhaps a contrary one, 
take Place, What Repoſitory, then, have you for 
the former Power to remain in, till the Time comes 
for its Delivery ? If you fay it inheres or reſides in 
the Infant, not to operate on him till he be grown 
to Manhood ; the Anſwer is more prepoſterous than 
the former: For this, in the Inſtance of a Ship- 
wreck, you muſt ſuppoſe the Cauſe why the Wind 
riſes, and the Ship is leaky, or the Pilot, through 
Ignorance of the Place, runs on a Shoal, or a Rock. 
So the Farmer is the Cauſe of the War that impo- 
veriſhes him; or of the favourable Seaſun which 
brings him a plenteous Harveſt, 

* You boaſt much of the Event of a few Predic- 
© tions, which, conſidering the Multitude of thoſe 
* your Art has produced, plainly confeſs its Imperti- 
* nency. A Million of Deceptions are induſtriouſly 
© hidden and forgot, in Favour of ſome eight, or 
ten, which have ſucceeded. Out of ſo many Con- 
jectures, it muſt be preternatural if ſome did not hit; 
© and it is certain, that conſidering you only as Gueſ- 
© ſers, there is no Room to boaſt you have been ſuc- 
* ceſsful therein, Do you know what Fate awaits 
* France in this War ; and yet are not apprehenſive 
* what ſhall befal your ſelf ? Did not you foreſee the 
* Oppoſition I was this Day to make you? If you can 
* ſay whether the King ſhall vanquiſh his Enemies; 
find out firſt whether he will believe you.“ 

This Reaſoning of Barclay, and theſe Objections he 
makes to Queen Catherine's Aſtrologers, evidence well 
enough the Vanity and Ridicule of their Art; but it 
does not ſhew, to the general Satisfaction, in what 
that Vanity conſiſts, nor how it is impoſſible the dif- 
ferent Configurations of the Planets ſhould have ſo 
great an Influence, at our Births, as to determine, at 
that very critical Moment, the future various Inci- 
dents of our Life: Therefore to elucidate this im- 
portant Subject in a ſtill clearer Manner than Barclay 
has done, I'll take the Liberty to make here the fol- 
lowing Reflections, which, I hope, will ruin the 
whole Syſtem of Afrology, Divination, Fortune-tel- 
ling, Interpretation of Dreams, c. 

Nothing is more monſtrous, than to ſuppoſe that 
our temporal Fate is under the Influence of the fixed 
Stars, for theſe Reaſons. Firſt, Before- we admit of 


ſuch Influences, we muſt preſuppoſe, thoſe heavenly 
Bodies endued, from their firſt Formation, with an 
unlimited Power, for the ſule Direction and Oeconomy 
of the whole Terraqueous Globe, and of all that is 
contained therein; and even ſuppoſe allo, * 
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be a ſacrilegious Temerity, that the very Power of 
the ſupreme Being, or to ſpeak like Chriſtians, the 
divine Providence herſelf, is ro þe controlled, oppo- 
ſed, and diſappointed, or elſe has refigned the ſole 
and entire Government of the Globe, to the celeſtial 
Bodies, ſtanding only as an idle Spectatreſs, of all the 
Events they are pleaſed to operate among the ſublunary 
Beings, ſo far as to force Nature it ſelf to a Compli- 
ance 3 unleſs we'll rather believe, that the heavenly 
Bodies are as Inſtruments in the IIands of a ſupreme 
Being, which he makes uſe of to cauſe the viſible 
Changes and Viciſſitudes which happen among us, If 
ſo, why ſhould theſe Changes and Events be confined 
to the Velocity of a momentaneous, and ſingle Confi- 
guration of the heavenly Bodies ? Why ſhould a fingle 
Aſpect of thoſe heavenly Bodies, be of ſuch Efficacy, 
as to neceſſitate all the future Events of our Life, ſo 
as to be accounted as irrevocable as the Decrees of the 
ſupreme Being ? Why ſhould the different Poſition of 
the heavenly Bodies change the Nature of their Af. 
pects? Can ſuch a Poſition which happens on the firſt 
Moment of our Birth, govern all the Actions of our 
Life, till our Death? Are their Operations, or rather 
Influences, phyſical, or metaphyſical ? If phyſical, 
how can they influence Things which have not yet 
any Exiſtence ? Or could it be poſſible, that we ſhould 
have, within us, ſome organical Part, among the reſt, 
not yet diſcovered by Anatomiſts, which, like the 
Needle of a Compaſs, is ſuſceptible of the moſt ſub- 
tle Effluvia's of the Stars and Planets, wherewith it is 
ſo ſtrongly impregnated at our Birth, as to move al- 
ways towards thoſe Poles it has been directed to at 
firſt, ſo that if that Needle has been touched by the 
magnetic Side of the Star, or Planet, which puſhes 
us into a pacific Sea, (our Life being compared to an 
Occan) we'll meet throughout our Navigation on that 
Sea, with nothing elſe but Calms, a ſerene Sky, and 
favourable Winds : But if, on the contrary, the Nee- 
dle has been touched on the wrong Side of the Star or 
Planet, we are to expect nothing but Storms, Tem- 
peſts, a boiſterous Sea, and at laſt an unfortunate 
Naufrage; if ſo, how can that Needle preſerve al- 
ways the ſame Qualities it has received at the firſt In- 
ſtant of its Impregnation; without being obliged, by 
the too great Diſſipation of its Effluvia's, to return 
under the ſame Poſition of the Planet or Star, for to 
be touched and directed a- new? And if it is ſo ſuſcep- 
tible of the Influences of the heavenly Bodies, how 
comes it to paſs, that when quite exhauſted of its for- 
mer Qualities, and meeting with a Configuration of 
the ſame, or of another Planet, different from the firſt, 
it does not likewiſe receive a different, or contrary 
Direction? Is it becaule it has received, at one and 
the ſame Time, both attractive and repulſive Virtues 
or Qualities, and that when it meets under a different 
Configuration, the repulſive Qualities repel, or op- 
poſe the Introduction of Qualities different from thoſe 
it received at firſt? If ſo, there muſt be an Atmo- 
ſphere ſubſiſting between the ſuppoſed Needle, and 
that Side of the Star or Planet it has been firſt touched 
with; which Atmoſphere, muſt be ſo ſtrong, and of 
ſo compact a Nature, by the firm Adheſion of the 
Corpuſcles it is compoſed of, to each other, as to 
keep always the ſame Continuity, notwithſtanding the 
Velocity of the Motions of the heavenly Bodies, and the 
violent and continual Agitation of an Atmoſphere of a 
far greater Volume it is environed with. But it is im- 
poſſible there ſhould be ſuch an Atmoſphere ſubſiſting 
between the heavenly Bodies and the ſublunary Be- 
ings, conſidering the immenſe Diſtance which ſub- 
ſiſts between both, which keeps us in the Dark, as to 
their true Poſition, their Motion, Phaſes, Configu- 
ration, Progreſſes, Cc. ſince all we pretend to know 
of it is by mere Suppoſition and Conjecture; and if 
we do not ſo much as know what's their Subſtance, 
and how they exiſt, how can we pretend to know 
how they operate, ſince by their immenſe Diſtance 
from us we have no clearer Proofs or Demonſtra- 
tion of the one than of the other; how can we 
pretend that they influence our Actions, and decide of 
8 | 2 


our Fate, ſince we have not the leaſt eſſential Rez. 
ſon to ſuppoſe that they are capable to produce -n 
ſuch Effects? How do we know but that the oy, 
are nothing elſe but inſenſible Bodies, and which h . 
nothing to deſerve our Attention, but that 8 
ring Light, which affects none of our Senſes but ma 
Sight, and who knows but that Light is even a "ag 
rowed one, and reflected on the Planiſphere thro 
the Opacity of their Bodies, like that of the May 
ſince it is deemed by the Radiancy of the Sun. 
What's the more ſurprizing to me is, that we hay 
the Folly to have Recourſe to the fixed Stars, and to * 
ſuperior Planets, as Saturn, Jupiter, &c. which are ſo 
far out of our Knowledge, for Effects which could be 
eaſier produced by the inferior ones, as the Sun and 
Moon; for would it not be more reaſonable to attribute 
to the Sun, which by his Heat fertilizes our Fields, je. 
animates our natural Warmth, when in the moſt han. 
1 State, and revives Nature itſelf; and by it 
ight enlightens our Hemiſphere z all the marvye}lous 
Effects and Operations we would force on the ſuperice 
Planets, ſince its Effects affect our Senſes, and tho' 
attributed to the other Planets, only our Imagination? 
Is it not more juſt to believe, that a Planet, in whoſ 
Abſence, all ſublunary Things, ſenſible, as well a 
inſenſible, appear in Mourning, or are thrown into 
Convulſion, can influence our Deſtiny, or diſpoſe of 
our Fate, than others, which when in their greateſt 
Glory ſpread a dark Veil over all the Beautics of the 
viſible World, and condemn the whole Creation to 1 
profound Silence? The Revolution of the Sealons, 
which happens while the Sun is running his ennull 
Courſe through the Zodiac; during which our Con- 
ſtitution is ſubject to ſeveral Changes and Viciſi udes, 
might very well make us ſuppoſe that we are in ſome 
Meaſure under the Influences of that Planet, as to the 
various Incidents of our natural Life, but not a8 t 
thoſe of our civil one; for its moſt bearing Influences 
cannot contribute otherwiſe towards our temporal Fe. 
licity, than to render us, by exhilerating our Spirits, 
inſpiring us with Chearfulneſs and Gaiety, and keep- 
ing us in a flouriſhing State of Health, more capable 
to apply ourſelves to our ſeveral Occupations, or by 
fertilizing our Lands increaſe our Stores; but never ſo 
far as to render ſome Moments of our civil Life more 
critical than othersz therefore, if we cannot, nor 
ever have attributed thoſe Effects to a Planet, which, 
we know, produces daily ſo many other viſible ones, 
though of a quite different Nature, how can ve, 
with the leaſt Appearance of Reaſon, conſider them 
as proceeding from the Poſition or Configuration of 
the moſt diſtant Planet, which remains inactive, with 
regard to all other Sublunary Events, but thoſe which 
have no other Exiſtence but in our Imaginations. 
How can we carry our Folly even ſo far, as to pre- 
tend that the different Potions, and Configurations 
of thoſe Planets, have no Influence upon us but at 
the critical Moment of our Birth, and then only on 
future Events, which perhaps are not to happen, but 
after we have met under the ſame Configuration of 
that very ſame Planet we are born under, or a con. 
trary one ſeveral Times in the Courſe of our Life? If 
the Planets have ſo ſtrong a Power, as to be capable 
to direct or govern Incidents in Fieri, or to come, 
would it not be more reaſonable to ſuppoſe that Powe! 
ſtronger, and leſs reſiſtible, when the Influence 15 
immediate, and to believe that the various Incidents 
of our Lives are governed or directed by that Plant!, 
under whoſe Aſpect they happen? What! Have the 
heavenly Bodies entered into a Confederacy, or rather 
agreed among them not to contradict or oppoſe whit 
any of them ſhall have ordered; even ſo far, as when 
we have had the Unhappineſs to be born under a ma- 
lign Aſpect, they have all concerted to look with the 
ſame evil Eye on the different Incidents of out 
Lives, which muſt be, elſe, a benign Aſpect of 
a Planet, under which ſome of thoſe Events ſhould 
happen, muſt infallibly over-balance the malign 1. 
fluences of our Birth? 


Our wile Afrologers will object, perhaps, that * 
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at his Birth, being like a ſoft Wax ſuſceptible of any 
Impreſſion, and the firſt Impreſſion ot any Kind 
whatever being always the ſtrongeſt, the Planer which 
reſides at his Birth, taking Advantage of that critical 
Moment of his firſt Appearance into the World, 
ſeizes, with its Influences, all his Faculties, and in ſo 
efficacious a Manner, as to be utterly impoſſible af. 
terwards to blot out thoſe primary Traces. But I 
would aſk them in my Turn, where are thoſe Impreſ- 
Gons made, if on our corporeal or ſpiritual Subitance ? 
If on our corporeal Subſtance, and by the Pores of 
our Bodies, being more dilated and open at our Birth, 
than at any other Time, the Effluvia's of the Planet, 
which preſides then, being quicker in their Motion, 
than thoſe of the other Atmoſpheres, the Infant is at 
that Time wrapp'd in, ſeize ſo effectually thoſe Inter- 
ſtices, as to oppoſe the Admiſſion of any others; and 
circulating afterwards with the Fluids, communicate 
the Figuration to the moſt ſubtle Particles of our Sub- 
ſtance, and thereby cauſe that Sympathy, which ſub- 
ſiſts ever after, between the Aſpect of the Planet, and 
our Microcoſm. This Sort of reaſoning would cer- 
tainly prove ſomething in Favour of the judicial A 
trology, that is to ſay, as far as it could be poſſible 
that the Planet, which has preſided at our Birth, 
could influence our Conſtitution, viz. render it phleg- 
matick, ſanguine, bilious, Cc. agreeable to the 
Qualities we luppoſe to be in that Planet; and ſub- 
ject co the Maladies attributed to it, as to their Origin 
and principal Cauſe z and perhaps ſome Incidents of 
our Lives, proceeding from the Humours predomi- 
nant in that Conſtitution, could be conſidered as the 
Effects of the Aſpects of the Planets, viz. Prudence 
and Diſcretion, in a phlegmatick Courage; and Intre- 
pidity in a ſanguine ; Moroſity, Spite, Malice, Re- 
venge, in an atrabilary z Rage, Paſſion, Fury, &c. 
in a bilious z though we have not the leaſt Occaſion to 
run ſome Millions of Leagues out of our Way, for 
the Origin of thoſe Effects, which can be all attri- 
buted to nearer and more natural Cauſes; ſince we 
muſt be convinced that the Conſtitution of our Pa- 
rents, the Difference of the Climate, and even the 
firſt Rudiments of our Education, can operate all thoſe 
different Changes within us. 
But if it was even ſo true, that the Difference of 
our Paſſions proceeded from the different Aſpects of 
the Planets at our Birth, if we be pleaſed to conſider 
that thoſe Paſſions, ler them be ever ſo violent, can 
be brought under the Direction of our Reaſon, and 
often ſilenced by her; we'll find that it is ridiculous 
to pretend to draw Concluſions from thence, with 
Regard to the different Events of our Lives. How 
often do we fee two Perſons born under the ſame Aſ- 
pect of the ſame Planet, one prodigal, and the other 
parcimonious, one brave and couragious, and the other 
Pubillanimous and a Coward z one giving a full Career 
to his Paſſions, and the other, though born with the ſame 
Paſſions, refraining them z one in the Phrenzy of thoſe 
Vices cutting his Throat, or banging himſelf, and 
the other bearing with much Patience and Reſigna- 
tion the ſame Diſappointments, without anticipating 
the Decrees of a ſupreme Being ? On the other Side 
could it be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that five, ten, fif- 
teen, or twenty Thouſand Men, killed in the ſame 
Battle, were all born under the ſame malign Aſpect 
of a Planet? And ſince the Loſs of a Battle affects 
equally the Prince, whoſe Army has been beaten 
the General who commands that Army; and the 
Troops *%is compoſed of; I would aſk an Aftrologer 
(ince the Event is equally fatal to the Prince, to the 
General, and to the Army) to which Aſpect is that 
vent to be attributed? Is it to that which influenced 
the Birth of the Prince, or that of his General, or of 
his Soldiers? If to the Planet which preſided at the 
Birth of the Prince only? Then the Aſtrologer has 
n diſappointed, who has calculated the Nativity of 
che General, and of his Army; if to the malign Aſ- 
wm which preſided at the Birth of the General; 
3 is likewiſe a Diſappointment on the Side of the 

ince. But perhaps, the Planets, in a grand Council, 
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had reſolved to bring none into that Army, but thoſe 
born under a malign Aſpe&t? If ſo, why ſhould that 
ſame General, who has loſt a Battle this Time, gain a 
Victory the next, though commanding the ſame Army, 
and for the ſame Prince? Why ſhould one who has al- 
ways been victorious, and always attended with the 
greateſt Succeſs, all ſufficient Proof that he was born 
under a benign Aſpect, be carried off at laſt by a 
Cannon-ball, or ſome other unforeſeen Accident? If 
any Atrologer can anſwer this Argument as it ſhould 
be, erit mihi magnus Apollo, 

To pretend that the various Aſpects of the Heavenly 
Bodies can influence our ſpiritual Subſtance, or the 
Faculties of our Souls, is not only a monſtrous Para- 
dox, but likewiſe a prophane and ſacrilegious Teme- 
rity: For PII ſpeak in this Place as a Chriſtian, fince 
L ſpeak to Perſons, who pretend to profeſs the Reli- 
gion of Chriſt in its greateſt Purity; what greater In- 
ſult can be offered to the divine Providence, than to 
inveſt a created and inſenſible Being, formed only for 
the juſt Symmetry and Ornament ot this viſible World; 
(for we are not certain yet, that ſome of the heavenly 
Bodies are placed in their Orh for any other Uſe) with 
a ſupernatural Power, which he has referved to him- 
ſelf, founded only on the ſcandalous Report or Evi- 
dence of Jugglers and Impoſtors, contrary to the beſt 
eſtabliſhed Principles of Chriſtianicy ? How can thoſe 
who have not entirely renounced Piety, Virtue, Re- 
ligion, or even Senſe and Reaſon, expect to find their 
Fate written within the Compals of the Circles of an 
Aſirologer, which they know to be in the Hands of 
their Divine Creator? How can they ſuppoſe, the va- 
rious Incidents of their Lives to be under the immedi- 
ate Direction or Influence of the Stars or Planet, when 
the Holy Ghoſt himſelf aſſures them, that not even a 
Hair falls from their Heads, without a ſpecial Leave 
from the Almighty? To countenance, encourage, 
or even tolerate ſuch ſcandalous and criminal Practices; 
is it not breaking into an open Rebellion againſt his 
irrevocable Decrees? And to attempt to penetrate into 
Futurity, what is it elſe, but endeavouring to diſcover 
the moſt hidden Secrets of his ſacred Wiſdom ? How 
can we have ſo mean an Opinion of ourſelves, to ſup- 
poſe that we are under the Influence of a created Be- 
ing, when we have ſo many certain and undeniable 
Proofs of the Exiſtence of a ſupreme, eternal, im- 
mortal, uncreated, and incomprehenſible Ruler of 
this vaſt Univerſe? Why are we not aſhamed to ac- 


knowledge a Superiority over us, in a Being ſo infe- 


rior to us in all Reſpects; and which we cannot ſup— 
poſe to act otherwiſe, than according to the Caprice 
and Phantaſy of Viſionaries and Impoſtors? For we 
ſhould be all convinced by this Time, that all rhoſe 
Poſitions, Oppoſitions, and Configurations of the 
Planet, their different Houſes, Sc. have no other 
Exiſtence but in the empty Pericranium of A/irolovers x 
and if even they had any other, the immenſe Space 
between them and us could let us know nothing of it 
but by Conjecture. What Pleaſure then can we take 
in deceiving ourſelves? Is our Lives fo continued a 
Series of Peace and Tranquillity, that we ſhould be ſo 
much tired of it, as to endeavour to diſturb it by a 
criminal Curioſity ? Are not the Dangers we are ex- 
poſed to on the tempeſtuous Sea of this World fre- 
quent enough, without our ſeeking after chimerical 
ones in Places we know nothing of ? | 
To this chimerical Doctrine of the heavenly Bo- 
dies, we may add in this Place, all the other Tricks, 
Impoſtures, and Legers de Main, made Uſe of by A. 
trologers, Jugglers, and Fortune-tellers, to decoy us 
into their Nets, and pick our Pockets. There is 
ſcarce a Corner in our Streets, which, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſalutary Laws made againſt ſuch ſcandalous 
and criminal Practices, is not peſtered with the Emil- - 
ſaries of Students in Aſtrology, and who take Care to 
inform young buxom Laſſes in a longing Condition 
for a Huſband ; Wives tired of theirs; barren La- 
dies, who want to be rendered Prolifick; young Wi- 
dows, who would be glad to find ſome Body un» iſe 
enough to renew the Leaſe of their Freehold, Se. 
Sil That 
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That in ſuch a Place lives a Student in Aſtrology, or 
Star-Gazer, who reſolves all lawful Queſtions (as he 
calls them) by the Help not only of the Stars and 
Planets, but likewiſe of Brizomancy, Chiromancy, &c. 

BRIC̃ OMAN, is the pretended Art of foretelling 
future Events by Dreams. 

Macrobius mentions five Sorts of Dreams, viz. 1. 
a Viſion, 2, A Diſcovery of ſomething between Sleep 
and Waking. 3. A Suggeſtion caſt into our Fancy, 
called by Cicero, Viſum. 4. An ordinary Dream, and, 
5. A Divine Apparition or Revelation in our Sleep 
ijuch as were the Dreams of the Prophets, and of Jo- 
ſeph, as alſo of the Magi of the Eaſt. 

The fictitious Art of interpreting Dreams, had its 
Origin among the Egyptians and Chaldeans, thoſe 
Countries being fertile in Superſtitions of all Kinds. 
The ſame Art was brought from thence, among the 
Romans, who judging ſome Dreams worthy of Obſer- 
vation, appointed Perſons on purpoſe_to interpret 
them. Thoſe who pretend that Dreams are Signifi- 
catives of Things to come, bring in Confirmation 
of their Opinion, an infinite Number of Dreams, 
which have been the Fore-runners of very ſingular 
Events; viz, Calpburnia, Julius Cæſar's Wife, 
dreaming the Night before his Death, that ſhe ſaw 
him ſtabbed in the Capitol. Artorius, Auguſtus's Phy- 
ſician, dreaming before the Battle of Philippi, that 
his Maſter's Camp was pillaged. The Emperor Veſ- 
paſian dreaming an old Woman told him, that his 
good Fortune would begin, when Nero ſhould have 
a Tooth drawn, which happened accordingly. C#- 
ſar dreaming he committed Inceſt with his Mother, 
was crowned Emperor of Rome: And Hippias the 
Athenian Tyrant dreaming the like, died ſhortly af- 
ter, and was interred in his Mother Earth. Mau- 
ritius the Emperor, who was ſlain by Phacas, dream- 
ing a litile before, that an Image of Chriſt which was 
over the brazen Gate of his Palace, called him and 
charged him with his Sins, and in the End demand- 
ed of him, whither he would receive the Puniſhment 
thereof in this Life or the next; and he anſwering in 
this, the Image commanded he ſhould be given, with 
his Wife and Children, into the Hands of Phocas. 
W hereupon Mauritius awaking in great Fear, aſked 
Philippus his Son in Law, whether he knew any Sol- 
dier in the Army called Phocas; he anſwered there 
was a Commiſlary ſo called: And Phocas was his 
Succeſſor, having killed him, with his Wife and five 
Children. Arlet, while with Child of William the 
Conqueror, dreaming that a Light did ſpread from 
her Womb, that ſhone all over England, Maia, 
Virgil's Mother, Prince of the Latin Poets, dream- 
ing ſhe was delivered of a Laurel Branch, &c. 

The moſt pious of our Dreamers, and the moſt 
devoutly inclined Interpreters of Dreams, have even 
Recourſe to the Roman Catholick Religion, to 
{trengthen their Opinion, by pretending that many of 
the religious Orders have been firſt occaſioned by 


Warnings delivered to the Authors of them in 


Dreams ; as the Order of Trinitarians, Auguſtinians, 
of the Nuns of St. Katharine, &c. the Camaldulenſes ; 
the Monks of St. Anthony, &c. 

But all the Dreams above-mentioned, prove no- 
thing in favour of our Interpreters of Dreams ; for 
they are of a quite different Kind from thoſe they 
pretend to interpret; and we are not obliged to be- 
lieve, as an Article of Faith, the Reality even of 
theſe, here quoted; at leaſt as to ſome of their Cir- 
cumſtances. For Example, it could very well hap- 
pen, that Ca/phurnia, having her Imagination ſeized 
with Fears and Terrors, occaſioned by the ambitious 
Enterpriſes of Cæſar her Huſband, who was then en- 
ſlaving a bold and couragious People, uſed to Li- 
berty, ſhould dream of the Danger the Emperor 
was expoſed to, and even perhaps that ſhe ſaw him 
murthered. For in theſe Sorts of Dreams, occaſioned, 
either by Fear, or a violent Deſire, the Animal Spi- 
rits aſſigned for the Function, or rather Operations 
of the ſeveral Faculties of our Souls, being kepr in a 
perpetual and uncommon Motion, by the Abſence of 
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the Object, only formed yet by the Imaginatiag, 
and offered by her to the other Faculties, to he feared 
or wiſhed for; cannot be ſuſceptible of Quietude or 
Reſt, till they be fixed once, or by the real Appear. 
ance of that Object, or by a Certitude of its being 
for ever abſent; till then they are like the Needle of 
Compaſs, kept in perpetual Motion by the Load. Stone 
which one ſhould turn round the Compaſs, even a8 
ſome very conſiderable Diſtance from it. 

As for the Dreams of the Founders of religigy 
Orders, they were certainly real Dreams; for a greg 
many of them uſed to dream awake as well as :{« 
and ſome have done nothing elle all their Lifetime 
but dreamed; the Maceration of their Bodies, by con- 
tinual faſting, praying and watching, contributed 
much towards keeping almoſt always their Brain tres 
from thoſe Fumes, which obſtruct the too great 
Agitation of the Animal Spirits, retard their Circula. 
tion, and occaſion a profound Sleep. During thoſe few 
Hours they were forced to indulge Nature, contrary tg 
their Inclinations, they dreamed they ſaw the Object 
they had always preſent to their Imagination while 
awake, and imagined they had with him thoſe my. 
ſtical Converſations, they communicated afterwards 
to their Diſciples. Some are of Opinion, that thoſe 
Dreams revealed by the Patriarchs of religious O- den 
to their Diſciples, were nothing elſe but political In- 
ventions, forged by them on purpoſe to gain a greater 
Number of Proſelytes, and engage them to embrace 
a Manner of Life ſo contrary to our natural Inclina- 
tions, which perhaps they had not been ſo ready u 
do, if they had not been made believe that it wi 
founded on divine Inſpiration. | 

Bur it is ridiculous to compare the Dreams minded 
by the Vulgar, and which they want to be interpre- 
ted by Conjurers and Fortune tellers, to theſe Sorts 
of Dreams; ſince what they want to know, is, what 
is meant when they dream that they ſee Ants, And 
Men, Aſes, Black- Birds, Birds fighting, Candle 
burning, Children born, a Croſs, Dragons, Eagle, 
Broken Eggs, Fire, Flies, Fountains, White Hina, 
Ring or Queen, &c. that they commit Adultery, ta: 
Apples, cut Bacon, eat Bacon, bathe in a clear Hu- 
tain, in ſtinking Water, eat Beans, have a long Beard 
or Hairs, hear Bells ring, hear a Cock crow, ſall in 
the Dirt, hear a Dog bark, loſe their Eyes, or their 
Teeth, gather Grapes, fall on the Greund; and an 
Infinity of other filly Queſtions, which the Impoſtor 
Interpreter has the Impudence, in Defiance of all 
Laws and Authority, to call lawful Queſtions, and 
on whoſe Interpretation the ignorant Queriſt has but 
too often the Folly to build an imaginary Fortune. 
The ridiculous Infatuation of Dreams is ſo predomi- 
nant here, even among Perſons who ſhould know 
better, and eſpecially the Fair Sex, that ſeldom a 
Converſation paſſes without ſome Dreams or other 
being brought on the Tapis, to be interpreted by 
the Company. I dreamed laſt Night, ſays one, that 
I had loſt ſome of my Teeth; that's a Sign, lays 
another, that you'll loſe ſome of your Relations; [ 


am afraid I ſhall, replied the Dreamer, for my Cou- 


ſin, or Uncle, or Brother ſuch a one, is very ill; 
that's a very ſure Sign, ſays a third, for I dream 
once the ſame Thing, and my poor Huſband (fetci- 
ing then an affected Sigh) died ſoon after; Not 10 
ſure neither, objected a Fourth, for I dream often that 
I loſe my Teeth, and my Huſband is yet alive, and 
not likely to die ſoon as I know of, though he 1s 3 
very great Rogue to me. But what ſignifies mY 
dreaming laſt Night that I rode a great Horſe, aſked 
a pretty Miſs, who all the while had been very atten” 
tive to the Interpretation of Dreams propos'd ? That's 
a very good Sign, Miſs, anſwer'd the Interpreter, 
and ſignifies Joy; ah, ſays another, and that you ll 
ſoon be married, for riding ſignifies Matrimony 3 
what, riding to the Devil, aſks another, in a Sort 0 
Paſſion, for that's all the Riding I have met with ſince 
I have been married; Lord, Madam, ſays the dream- 
ing Miſs, you was not always of that Opinion, for, 


while a Maid, you had as great an Inclination . 
| 4 | 


! 
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3 —_ of her Dream, that ſhe*]I] be married ſoon, 


© :oot it out afterwards. 


@ plague | 
E Fog however have Tenderneſs enough for their 


| : Children, tO 


| may well ſatisfy us. 
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any of your Neighbours; when I was a 
Maid, ſay you, Miſs, I'll be glad to know when 
hat was} And thus the whole Converſation is ſpent 
in telling and interpreting Dreams; and the next 
0 rtunity the pretty Miſs goes to a Fortune: teller, 
bh if hell confirm the Opinion of the firſt In- 


that Jant as 


hat ſurprizes me molt, is, that this ridiculous No- 
WP. ſo droves inculcated inthe —_— of 4 ogy 
ir very Cradle, that it is utterly impoſſible to 

hom (hen IR If Parents are not themſelves 
d of that ſcandalous Infatuation, which is a 
— to all thoſe they are acquainted with, they 


forbear inſtructing them in the Princi- 
les of that ſcandalous and ridiculous Doctrine, which 


| "ontributes ſo much toward diſturbing their domeſtick 


Peace and Tranquillity, and render them inſupport- 
able to themſelves, and to thoſe who are to live with 
them. Often the firſt Salute a Husband receives from 


his Wife, in a Morning, is the Recital of her Dreams, 


d half the Day is ſpent in nothing elſe but rela- 
ting and interpreting them. All the Goſſips ſhe is 


vilited by, muſt paſs their Verdict upon it, and the 


Husband often obliged, to avoid being teazed with it, 
to forſake his Houſe, till ſome other Incidents have 


| forced the Dreamer to forget her Dream. Such Prac- 


tice ſmells ſo much of Paganiſm and Idolatry, that it 


s a Scandal to Chriſtianity, as entirely contradictory 
of the Orders of the divine Providence. 
not our Clergy thunder from the Pulpit againſt it, and 


Why does 


repreſent it as an Artifice of the Tempter of Man- 


kind, to decoy our Souls into his Net? Why does not 
the Leg iſlature puniſh it with the greateſt Severity? 


Avicen makes the Cauſe of Dreams to be an ulti- 
mate Intelligence moving the Moon in the Middle of 
that Light with which the Fancies of Men are illumi- 
nated while they fleep. Ariſtotle refers the Cauſe 
thereof to common Senſe, but placed in the Fancy. 


E Averroes places it in the Imagination. Democritus 
E aſcribes it to little Images, or Repreſentations, ſepa- 
rtued from the Things themſelves. 
ſpecifick, and concrete Notions of the Soul, Albertus 


Plato among the 


to the ſuperior Influences which continually flow from 
the Sky, through many ſpecifick Mediums. And 


E ſome Phyſicians impute the Cauſe thereof to Vapours 


and Humours, and the Affections and Cares of Per- 


ſons predominant when awake: For, ſay they, by 


Reaſon of the Abundance of Vapours which immo- 


derate Feeding exhales, the Brain, being therewith 
| ſtuffed, forms infinite Monſters, and ſtrange Chi. 


mæta's, whereof the greateſt Eaters and Drinkers 
Some Dreams, continue they, 
are governed, partly by the Temperature of the Body, 


| and partly by the Humour which abounds moſt in 


them; to which may be joined, the Apprehenſions 
hich have preceded the Day before, which is diſco- 
vered in Hounds, and ſome other Creatures, which 
bray and bark in their Sleep. As for Dreams, con- 
clude they, proceeding from the Humours and Tem- 
perature of the Body, we ſee the Cholericks dream of 
burning, Combats, yellow Colours, &c. The Pbleg- 
maticks, of Water, Baths, of ſailing upon the Seca, 
Sc. The Melancholicks, of thick Fumes, Deſarts, 
Fantaſies, hideous Faces, &c. The Sanguines, of 
merry Feaſts, Dances, &c. They that have the hin- 
der Part of their Brain ſtopp'd with clammy Hu- 


mours, called by Phyſicians Ephialtes incubus, or, as 


ve call it, the Night Mare, imagine, in dreaming, 
that they are ſtifled. And they that have the Orifice 
0i their Stomach charged with malignant Humours, 
tre affrighted with ſtrange Viſions, by Reaſon of thoſe 
**n0mous Vapours that mount into the Brain, and di- 
temper it. 

For my Part, I attribute the Cauſe of Dreams to an 
NXnordinary Direction made by a ſuperior Faculty, 
mace in our Imagination of the Spirits aſſigned to te- 
ve the Impreſſion from the firſt Perception of an 

ject which Spirits, remaining, thereby, longer than 
Wal in their Poſition, retain the Image of the Object 
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as v. vid as when firſt imprinted on them. Ic alſo often 
happens, that thoſe Spirits, having been equally di- 
rected towarcs two different Obſects white we are 
awake, wanting, while aſleep, the Regulation of our 
Reaſon, repreſent thoſe two Objects as if they were 
but one, and make a Monſter of it; repreſenting, 
ſometimes, the Head of a Lyon placed on the Shoul. 
ders of a Man, or vice verſa. LG | 

Curromancy, from yin, Hand, and wayrua; 
Divination ; is the Art of divining the Fate, Tempe- 
rament, and Diſpoſition of a Perſon, by the Lines 
and Lineaments of the Hand ; otherwiſe called Pal- 
miſtry. | | 

We have a Number of Authors on this vain, and 
trifling Art; as Pythagoras, Helenus, Plolemæus, Her- 
mes, Avicen, Racis, + W104 7 Ek Fludd, and Fohannes 
de Indagines; Taiſnerus and M. De la Chambre have 
done the beſt. 

This laſt inſiſts on it, that the Inclinations may be 
known by inſpecting the Hand, there being a very 
near Correſpondence between the Parts of the Hand; 
and the internal Parts of the Body, the Heart, Liver; 
Sc. whereon the Paſſions and Inclinations much de- 
pend. He adds, however, that the Rules and Pre- 
cepts of Chiromancy are not ſufficiently warranted, 
the Experiments whereon they ſtand not being well 
verified. He concludes, that there muſt be a new 
Set of Obſervations, made with Juſtneſs, and Exacti- 
tude; in order to give Chiromancy the Form and So- 
lidity which an Art or Science demands. | 

This fictitious Art is only practiſed by Gypfies, Va- 
gabonds, and filly old Women ; who have, however, 
Cunning enough to make the Vulgar believe that the 
ſeven Planets predominate over the ſeven Mountains 
this Art places in the Palm of a Man's Hand; and 
that the Lines therein have a Doctrine of Commu— 
nity with the Length of Life; and that Riches, Ac- 
cidents, or other Events, are to be judged of 
thereby. 

Of all theſe fanciful Arts of the Ancients, diffuſed 
among the Moderns, there are none which have {6 
much Foundation in Nature as Phy/ffognomy and Me- 
topoſcopy. 

PHySIoGNOMY, (from vis, Nature, and yiuwoxu, 
L know) is the Art of knowing the Humour, Tem- 
perament, or Diſpoſition of a Perſon, from Obſer- 
vation of the Lines of his Face, and the Characters of 
his Members or Features. 

There ſeems to be ſomething in Phy/iognomy, and it 
may, perhaps, bear a much purer Philoſophy, than 
what the modern Authors who have wrote upon it, 
viz, Baptiſta Porta, and Robert Fludd, were acquainted 
with, We really believe, that there is an apparent 
Correſpondence between the Face and the Mind 
that the Features and Lineaments of the one, are di- 
rected by the Motions and Affections of the other 
that there is even a peculiar Arrangement of the 
Muſcles of the Face, a peculiar Diſpoſition of the 
Countenance to each particular Affection, perhaps to 
each particular Idea of the Mind. 

In Effect, the Language of the Face, Phy/ognomy, 
is as copious, nay, perhaps, as intelligible, and diſtinct 
as that of the 1 a9 and Speech. Thanks to boun- 
reous Nature, ſhe has not confined us to one only 
Method of converſing with each other, and of learn- 
ing each other's Thoughts: We have ſeveral ; we do 
not wholly depend on the Tongue, which may hap- 
pen to be bound; and the Ear, which may be deaf; 
but in thoſe Caſes, we have another Reſource, the 
Countenance, and the Eye, which afford us this fur- 
ther Advantage, that by comparing the Reports of 
the Tongue (a Member exceedingly liable to deceive) 
with thoſe of the Face, the Prevarications of the othet 
may be detected. 

If it be asked how ſuch an Impreſſion ſhould be ef- 
fected? Some will anſwer, that it follows from the 
Oeconomy of the Creator, who has fixed ſuch a Re- 
lation between the ſeveral Parts of the Creation, to 
the End we may be apprized of the Approach or Re- 
ceſs of Things uſeful and hurtful to us. But this, in 
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my Opinion, is a very filly Anſwer, and which has not 
the leaſt Report to the Queltion propoſed, Therefore 
I'll rather chuſe to ſay, that the Creator, whoſe Wil- 
dom is infinite, conſidering that the Mechaniſm of 
the ſeveral Parts which compoſe an organical Body, 
let it be ever ſo perfect, could not, however, ſubſiſt 
always, in the ſame juſt and exact Symmetry it came 
out of his ſacred Hands, without being expoſed to 
many Changes, Viciſſitudes, and Accidents; that 
ſome of thole Parts, by their continual Motions, could 
chance to be diſordered, by the Intervention of ſome 
heterogeneous Bodies, and perhaps rendered entirely 
uſeleſs, or incapable of performing any longer their 
reſpective Functions; that divine and skilful Archi- 
tect had precautioned himſelf againſt thoſe Inconve- 
niencies, by eſtabliſhing ſuch a Correſpondence be- 
tween every Part of that grand Machine, as to render 
one capable of ſupplying the Place of the other, in 
caſe it ſhould be rendered uſcleſs, or incapable of per- 
forming its Functions. That our ſuperior Faculties, 
placed by the ſame Ar1;#, as in the Center of the Ma- 
chine, and as a Maſter-ſpring to the whole, be ing per- 
fectly acquainted with the different Operations of 
every Part, (ſince it influences each of them, and ſets 
them all to work) by a certain Caprice common to all 
great Maſters in their Art, was pleaſed to make 
one Part (often with an abſolute Neceſſity) perform 
the Functions of another. For Example, in Love In- 
trigues, wherein the Secret quickens the Taſte, and 
ſharpens the Appetite, when the Tongue ſhould, ac- 
cording to its natural Functions, interpret the Senti- 
ments of the Heart; the Soul, on the contrary, di- 
rects thoſe animal Spirits deſigned for the Motion of 
the Tongue, on thoſe Occaſions, to the Eyes, and the 
Muſcles of the Face. So that thoſe Spirits which 
ſhould have been directed, perhaps, toward moving 
the Tongue to expreſs Sorrow, and Diſappointment in 
Love, by a contrary Direction of the magnetick Vir- 
rue of the Soul, glide ſlowly through the Optick 
Nerves, and make a languiſhing Eye expreſs more Sor- 
row in a Moment, than the Tongue could have done 
in a tedious Diſcourſe ; at the ſame Time, Part of the 
Spirits which ſhould be directed to the Muſcles of the 
Face; for their natural Motion being intercepted, 
they ſuffer a ſenſible Alteration in their Functions, 
and, by a ſort of Convulſion, give a ſtill greater Energy 
to the Language of the Eyes. But if, on the con- 
trary, 'tis to expreſs a kind of Satisfaction, then there 
is a total Direction of all the Spirits to all the Organs, 
through which they flow with ſuch Impetuoſity, that 
it ſeems as if they would force the Limits preſcribed to 
them by Nature : The Eyes ſparkle with ſuch Viva- 
city and Fire, as if the whole Orbit was threatened 
with an Incendy. The Muſcles of the Face are not 
only reſtored to their former Form, but have even a 
Superabundance of Spirits, which heighten the Agree- 
ment of the Face, or add a new Luſtre to its Beauty. 
The Tongue it ſelf, through the Petulancy of the 
Spirits it is agitated with, can ſcarcely keep within 
Bounds, and ſeem impatient to utter what the Facul- 
ties of the Soul have not digeſted for her; ſhe moves, 
even makes a (ort of confuſed Sound, and would 
ſpeak, if ſhe knew what. 

The ſame Thing happens, though in a different 
Manner, in an Exceſs of Rage, or Fury. For in one 
of Satisfaction and Pleaſure, let the Spirits low with 
ever ſo great an Impetuoſity, as ſuch Exceſs has no- 
thing oppoſite to Nature, but, on the contrary, flat- 
ters all the ſenſitive Faculties, all the organical Parts 
dilate themſelves as in Concert, to render the Circu- 
lation of the Spirits free and eaſy ; which thereby 
roll, without Obſtruction, through their reſpective 
Channels. But in an Exceſs of Rage, the too great 
Impetuoſity of the Spirits, directed all on a ſudden, 
and without the neceſſary Meaſures taken by the di- 
rective Faculties to expreſs Joy or Satisfaction, cauſes 
a preternatural Confuſion among them, and making 
them miſtake their proper Organs, they meet in every 
one of them ſuch Obſtructions, occaſioned by the 
Configuration of the Pores, not appropriated to them, 
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as throws the whole Microcoſm into ſtrange Conyy 
ſions; as it appears at the different Changes of * 
Face, the Sardick Laugh, &c. This is my Opinio 6 
or Syſtem, with Regard to Phyſſognomy " 

The Carteſians expreſs themſelves in another Mar 
ner; for they ſay, that the animal Spirits moved jr 
the Organ by an Object, continue their Motion t0 th 
Brain; whence that Motion is propagated to this ö 
that particular Part of the Body as is moſt ſuitable 1, 
the Deſign of Nature; having firſt made a Proper A 
teration in the Face, by Means of its Nerves, «,.. 
cially the Pathetici, and Oculorum motorii, as 

They pretend, that the Face here does the Office 
a Di Plate; the Wheels and Springs within. fide tl. 
M ch ne actuating iis Muſcles, ſhew what is next te 
expected from the ſtriking Part. Not that the My, 
tion of the Spirits is continued all the Way by the lm. 
preſſion of the Object; the Impreſſion probably te. 
min.tes in the Meaulla of the Brain, the comman 
Fund of Spirits. The reſt Dr. Gwither imagines may 
be effected much after the ſame Manner as the Air 5 
conveyed into the Pipes of an Organ, which beine 
uncovered, the Air ruſhes in, and when the Keys 1 
let go, ſtopped again. 

Now if by repeated Acts, or the frequent ent. 
taining of a favourite Paſſion, or Vice, which natury 
Temperament has hurried, or Cuſtom dragged one ty, 
the Face is often put in that Poſture which atten; 
ſuch Acts; the animal Spirits will make ſuch Patent 
Paſſage through the Nerves, (in which the Eſſencect 
Habic conſiſts) that the Face is ſometimes unalterah! 
ſet in that Poſture, (as the Indian Religious are, by 
long continued fitting in ſtrange Poſtures in their P. 
gods) or at leaſt falls inſenſibly and mechanically ina 
that Poſture, unleſs ſome preſent Object diſtons! 
therefrom, or D ſſimulation hides it. 

This Reaſoning, Chambers pretends, or ſome By 
elſe for him, is confirmed by Obſervation : Thus, fir 
he, we lee great Drinkers, with Eyes generally ſetb 
the Noſe; the adducent Mulcles being oft employs! 
to put them in that Poſture, in order to view thei 
loved Liquor in the Glaſe, at the Time of drinking; 
whence thoſe Muſcles are alſo denominated d 
Muſcles. 

Thus, alſo, laſcivious Perſons (continues the ſame 
Author) are remarkable for the oculorum mobilis pitt 
lantia, the roving Ogle of the Eye, as Petronius cal 
it. Hence we may account, concludes he, forthe 
Quaker*s expecting Face waiting the Spirit; the me- 
lancholy Face of moſt Sectaries, the ſtudious Facts dt 
Men of great Application of Mind, &c. and were 
our Obſervation a little more ſtrict and delicate, ve 
might, doubtleſs, not only diſtinguiſh Habi:s and 
Tempers, but even Profeſſions. In Effect, does there 
need much Penetration, to diſtinguiſh the fierce Look 
of the Veteran Soldier, the contentious Look of the 
practiſed Pleader, the ſolemn Look of the Miniſterot 
State, Cc. 

I am of Mr. Chambers's Mind, in this, that ve 
might, by obſcrving attentively the Lineaments of tit 
Face of a Perſon, diſtingviſh his Habits, Inclint- 
tions, Paſſions, &c. to Which Obſervation, the S. 
ſtem here by me eſtabliſhed, would be of very 97% 
Service; for the following Reaſons, 1, If a Feria 
is ſubject but to few or no Paſſions, at leaſt to non: 
of thoſe violent ones capable to diſtort the Muſcles of 
the Face; or if entirely actuated by Intereſt, or 107: 
other Conſideration, his Reaſon has ſuch Aſcendant 
over the inferior Faculties, as to hinder the ani” 
Spirits, employed in their ſeveral Operations, from 
being directed otherwiſe than is agreeable to the jak 
Harmony, Order, or Regularity, which ſhould {u*- 
ſiſt between the organick Parts; thoſe ſame Spit 
being kept always regular in their Motion, keep allo 
the Organs, through which they paſs, always in hei 
ſame natural Situation, without Diſtortion, Contot. 
tion, or Intumeſcence; and if it ſhould ever happen 
ſome Efferveſcence, in thoſe Spirits, the Habit, W 
the Reaſon of that Perſon has contracted, by 7 pn 
Acts, of directing thoſe Spirits ſo as to keep him 3/7? 


always 


in a certain Subordination among themſelves, 
„ouid ſoon rectify the Miſtake : Therefore ſuch a mo- 
mentaneous Diſorder could not be capable of making 
ny Alteration in the Muſcles of the Face. Perſons 
6A qualified, and in Poſſeſſion of ſo excellent a Mag- 
vet, for the Direction of their Paſſions, have this ex. 
cellent Advantage above all the reſt of the rational 
Brings, of being a ſort of Enigma, very difficult to 
be enucleated; and the molt learned Phyfognomi#t is 
often miſtaken in the Conjectures he forms of them. 
Though with a very ſerious Study, and a great deal of 
Application, it is not entirely impoſſible to make a 
juſt Difference berween what's natural, and what's 
7s who from the firſt Moment he has known 
that he had a ſuperior Faculty for the Direction of all 
the inferior ones, as well as of his Paſſions, has from that 
Moment made no other Uſe of that Faculty, than 
according to the Intentions of the Divine Architect 
of the whole Machine, to keep them in a juſt Subor- 
dination among themſelves, the Habit, which repe- 
titis AMibus comparatur, that Perſon has contracted, 
of governing thus his Paſſions, as ſoon as he was ſen- 
Gble that he had any, having prevented the leaſt of 
thoſe Diſorders, which thoſe who follow a contrary 
Conduct are ſubje& to, makes its outward Frame all 
of a Piece, and keeps always the ſame Serenity on his 
Face, and without ſhadowing the leaſt of its Linea- 
ments. But if, on the contrary, that Perſon, for 
ſome private View, or Conſideration, and the better 
to impoſe on the Publick, affects only to have gained 
that Aſcendant over his Paſſions ; the Violence which 
his Reaſon makes to herſelf, to direct the other Facul- 
ties, contrary to his Inclinations, and the great Diſſo- 
nance ſubſiſting between her and thoſe Faculties, ap- 
pear in the Inequality of the Diſtribution of the Spi- 
rits, which gives a different Light to every Linea- 
ment of the Face, and makes the principal Organs 
faulter. For if a Portion of globulous Spirits, all ho- 
mogeneous, is directed to the Tongue, in order to 
make it ſpeak fair and ſmooth ; a larger Portion 
flowing naturally from the natural Affection of the 
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iter Soul, and which are in ſuch abundance, as not to be 
reſtrained from flowing through the other Organs, are 
fame conveyed to the Eyes, wherein they cauſe a certain 
pen preternatural, and affected Leering, by the Difference 
5 call ſubſiſting between them, that they contradict the Lan- 
or the guage of the Tongue. But if even the Tongue and 
e ne⸗ the Eyes ſpeak in Concert, they are likewiſe contra- 
zces of dicted by the Changes which the Diſtortion of the 
1 were Muſcles of the Face cauſes in its Features and Linea- 
te, ve ments, Thus we can eaſily diſcover the Sincerity of 
s and 2 true Friend, and the Hypocriſy and Falſhood of a 
chere diſguiſed, or hidden Foe. For the Sincerity of the 
Lock Proteſtations of a true Friend, is not only evidenced 
of the by the Strength, Energy, and Fluidity of his Diſ- 
iſter ol courſe, but alſo in the Vivacity of his Eyes, whoſe 
Radiancy appears then in its greater Luſtre, without 
that we the leaſt Cloud or Shadow; and in the Serenity of his 
; of the ace, without Contortions, Grimaces, or affected 
nclin! miles; while, on the contrary, an affected Friend- 
the 8 ſhip, or a hidden Foe, has all his Organs in Maſ- 
y great querade, his Tongue being a falſe Interpreter of the 
Petſon real Sentiments of his Heart, utters an artful Speech, 
0 none the leſs to be depended upon, becauſe the more ſtu- 
aſclesof died, and leſs natural; the Vivacity of his Eyes ap- 
or ſome Pears as in a Cloud, whoſe Opacity meets always thoſe 
cendant of the Perſon he is perfidiouſly endeavouring to per- 
animal luade of his Friendſhip; and if by Chance they dart 
s, from ome Glances, reflecting on that Cloud, they are al- 
the jak days oblique, and never in a direct Line. Several 
d {uv other Clouds of Malice, Spite, and ſometimes of Re- 
Spirits enge, Overcaſt, by Intervals, the affected Serenity of 
ep allo 10 Soul. This is the Difference I have made between 
in thelt ne Countenance of a true Friend, and that of a diſ- 
ontor- 10 Foe; though 1 would not have the Temerity 
happen A *Y+ 25 Chambers does, that this is the Badge whereby 
, which he Se aries of our Time (as he is pleaſed to call 
ep Wy are diſtinguiſhed from the Orthodox; let it be 
aim? 
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granted, if he pleaſes, that a grave and modeſt Coun- 
tenance is oftener affected among them than among 
other Chriſtians; but I utterly deny that they, oftener 
than others, employ it as a Maſk to Perfidy, and De- 
ceit; nay, I have ſeldomer ſeen it applied to that 
Purpoſe among them, than among other Chriſtians ; 
and for one falſe Friend among them, I have found 
twenty, in other Chriſtian Societies, even thoſe which 
boaſt moſt of Orthodoxy, and that hidden Enmity 
attended with more dangerous Conſequences, As for 
a Politician, or a Miniſter of State's Countenance, 
we need not take much Pains in ſtudying it; for be- 
ſides a certain affected Gravity, diſcernible enough of 
itſelf, 'tis very eaſy to know his Intentions, if- we 
take this for an infallible Rule, that they are almoſt 
always contrary to his Words, and vice verſa. 

The Fair Sex has alſo, of late Years, wore three 
Maſks ; one to ſcreen their Complexion from the un- 
favourable Aſpects of the Seaſons ; one to change or 
alter that Complexion ; and the third to diſguiſe theit 
Inclinations, and the real Sentiments of their Hearts. 
The firſt ſteals from us the Beauty of their Charms; 
the ſecond is employed as a Priſm, to repreſent them 
otherwiſe than they are in Reality; and the third is a 
ſort of Bait, to hook us in by falſe Appearances. 
Therefore to caution Mankind againſt the Illuſions 
and Deceits of this laſt Maſk,” I'll make a kind of 
Diſſection (if I may uſe the Expreſſion) of all its 
Parts, It is very natural to the Fair Sex, and it has 
been almoſt always a conſtant Practice among them, 
when they firſt begin to think of ſetting to Auction 
a certain Merchandiſe, which they are never deſirous 
to keep long on their Hands, as ſoon as they are ſen- 
ſible that it is to be diſpoſed of, to give to it the beſt 
Gloſs they can, and to place it in ſuch a Light, as 
could hide all its Defects, and ſhew it only on the 
beſt Side; therefore their principal Care is, to hide 
thoſe Defects, if there are any, in the Pleats of the 
Face: And it is to be obſerved, that the greater the 
Defects are, the more Art is uſed to diſguiſe them, in 
which the Fair Sex has always been very expert. 
Therefore let us unfold theſe Pleats, and diſcover, if 
poſſible, all the Defects hidden in them. 

It would be ridiculous to ſuppoſe that a Lady who 

conſults her own Advancement, or Intereſt, ſhould 
not take the neceſſary Precautions to diſguiſe her 
Merchandiſe, if bad, while ſhe is treating with a 
Merchant. For my Part, I'll always ſuſpect one who 
affects a Modeſty, an Evenneſs of Temper, a Com- 
plaiſance, or ſome other rare Perfection, to Exceſs z 
ſince when the Merchandiſe is ſold, and delivered, 
that fine Gloſs vaniſhes at once, and is infallibly chan- 
ged into another Exceſs. An extraordinary innocent 
Look, frequent Bluſhes at every Word ſpoken, though 
with the greateſt Circumſpection, Glances accompa- 
nied with a Lear, a pretty long Noſe, a canting Tune 
in ſpeaking, an unſettled and grinning Countenance z 
are all indicative Signs of a Shrew, or of a Woman 
without Virtue, Prudence, Judgment, Conduct, 
Houſewifery, &c. born for the Plague of a Huſband, 
the Ruin of her Family, and the Scandal of her Sex. 
But, on the contrary, a Woman with an open, though 
modeſt Countenance, without Affectation, a natural 
Vivacity in her Eyes, without borrowed, or ſtudied 
Looks; a becoming Reſervedneſs, without Haughti- 
neſs, and Inſolence; an engaging Voice, firm, and 
without whining, regular Features, &c. are aimoſt 
always infallible Marks of a real Merit in the Fair 
Sex. But, however, all theſe Rules are not infallible 
for they are as deficient, in ſeveral Particulars, as they 
are true in others: Therefore we can very well ſay, 
with Tullius, Lib. 1. Epiſt. ad quintum fratrem, Epiſt. 
1. Frons, oculi, vul;us, perſæpe mentiuntur, i. e. the 
Forehead, Eyes, and Face, very often lie. 

Mz ToposcoPy is no more than a Branch of Phy- 
fi-gnomy, with this ſingle Difference, that Metopoſcopy 
is the Art of diſcovering the Temperament, Inclina- 
tions, and Manners of Perſons, by inſpecting the 
Lines of their Foreheads; while Phy/fognomy takes its 
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Conjectures from the whole Face, and even all Parts 
of the Body; but both the Body and the Branch are 


extremely precarious, not to ſay vain, 


Coro Spontoni, who has wrote on the Subject of Me- 
tepoſcopy, obler ves, that there are four principal Lines 
conſidered in the Forehead, each of which has its pe- 
culiar Planet. The firſt is the Line of Saturn, the 
ſecond of Jupiter, &c. 

For my Fart, I am of Opinion, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to be miſtaken in the Phy/fiognomy of a 
Perion, eſpecially when he ſpeaks ; for then, by ob- 
ſ-rving attentively the Motion of his Eyes, if we find 
that they act in Concert with the Tongue, i. e. when 
it expreiT-s Sorrow, or Affliction, the Eyes appear 
dull, heavy, and as in a Cloud; and, on the contrary, 
when it expreſſes Satisfaction, Pleafure, Cc. the Eyes 
ſparkle with a fiery Vivacity; ſuch Perſon ſpeaks the 
real Scntiments of his Heart, Se. 

Well conclude this Treatiſe, by obſerving, that 
Judicial Aſtrology is commonly ſaid to have been in- 
vented in Chaldæa, and thence tranſmitted to the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, Though ſome will 
have it of Egyptian Origin, and aſcribe the Invention 
to Cham, But we owe it to the Arabs. At Rome the 
People were lo infatuated with it, that the Ajirelogers, 
or, as they were then called, the Mathematiciins, 
maintained their Ground, in Spite of all the Eicts of 
the Emperors, as they do here, in Spite of the Acts 
of Parliament. The Bramins, who introduced, and 
practiſed this Art among the Indians, have hereby 
made themſelves the Arbiters of good and evil Hours, 


which gives them a vaſt Authority; they are conſult- 


ed as Oracles, and th-y have took Care never to ſell 
their Anſwer but at a good Rate, 

Here among us there is ſcarce a Houſe where there 
are not two or three Aſtrologers, eſpecially of the Fe- 
male Kind, who are more careful to obſerve a lucky 
or unlucky Day, than to keep their Family in good 
Order; who ſtudy a Stranger at the Grate, the Motions 
of a Cat, the Howling of a Dog, the Death-Watch, 
the Itching of their Elbow, Knee, Feet, or of ſome- 
thing elſe, with a greater Attention than the Educa- 
tion of their Family, and how to pleaſe their Huſbands ; 
wlio are two or three Hours poring over an empty 
Tea-Cup, to ſee if they could diſcover in it another 
Huſband, who could keep a Coach and Six (though 
the firſt is yet living and in good Heath) or if a ſecret 
Intrigue is to ſucceed according to Expectation, or a 
Love- Letter to be anſwered, and an Infinity of other 
ignorant, ſtupid, ſcandalous, ridiculous, and unchri- 
ſtian like Obſervations, when ſhe ſhould be otherwiſe 
employed. Theſe Errors and ſcandalous Practices pro- 
ceed from a vitiated Education; and in ſome Families 
this Sort of Aſtrology, Divination, or what you'll be 
pleaſed to call it, is a Kind of hereditary Diſtemper, 
which circulates with the Blood throughout whole Ge- 
nerations, and has its firſt Origin from the Auguries of 
the Pagans, which were Preſages taken concerning 
Futurity, from Birds, Beaſts, and the Appearances of 
the Hcavens. 

Varro diltinguiſhes four Species of Augury accord- 
ing to the four Elements, Pyromancy, or Augury by 
the Fire; Aeromancy, or Augury by the Air; M- 
dromancy, or Augury by the Water; and Geomancy, 
or Augury by the Earth, 

PyzoMancy. The Antients imagined they could 
foretel Futurity by inſpecting Fire and Flame; to 
this End they conſidered its Direction, or which Way 
it turned, (which anſwers very well to the Prognoſti- 
cations we draw from the Manner our Fire burns). 
Sometimes they added other Matters to the Fire, e. gr. 
a Veſſel full of Urine, with its Neck bound about 
with Wool, watching narrowly on which Side it burſts, 
and thence taking their Augury. Sometimes they 
threw Pitch on it, and if it took Fire immediately, 
eſteemed it a good Augury, 

HyDproOMANCY. Varro mentions the Perſſans as 
the firſt Inventors of Hydromancy, adding that Nama 
Pempilius and Pythagoras made Uſe thereof, 


GeomaNcy, is performed by means of a Number 
of little Points or Dots made on Paper at Random 
and conſidering the various Lines and Figures, which 
thoſe Points preſent ; and thence forming a Judgment 
of Futurity, or deciding any Queſtion propoſed, 

Polydore Virgil, lib. 1. c. 23. de Invent. Rer. de. 
fines Geomancy a Kind of Divination performed þ 
Means of Cletts or Chinks made in the Ground, and 
takes the Per/fian Magi to have been the Inventors 
thereof, ; 

The particular Branches of Augury, are Ale. 
mancy, Antbropomancy, Belomancy, Catoptromang, 
Capnomancy, Gaſtromancy, Aruſpicina, Libanomang, 
Lecanomancy, &c. 

ALECTOROMANCY, from ane , a Cock, and 
Laure, Divination, 15 an antient Kind of Divination, 
pertormed by Means of a Cock. 

This Art was in UWie among the Greeks, and the 
uſual Manner of ic was this. A Circle was made on 
the Ground, ana divided into twenty four equal Por. 
tions or Spaces; in each of which Spaces was written 
one of rhe Letters of the Alphabet, and upon each of 
theſe Letters was laid a Grain of Wheat. This dong, 
a Cock was turned looſe in the Circle, and careful 
Ooſcrvation made of the Grains he pecked. The 
Letters correſponding to thoſe Grains were afterwards 
formed into a Word; which Word was to be the Ar. 
{wer deſired. 

It was thus that Libanius and Famblichus ſought 
who ſhould ſucceed the Emperor. Valens; and the 
Cock anſwering to the Spaces OE OA, they concluded 
upon Theodore, but by a Miſtake inſtead of Wend. 


Aus. 


Ax TRHRO OMAN CY, from arp, Man, and 
pales, Divination, is a Method of Divination per- 
formed by inſpecting the Viſcera of a Perſon de- 
ceaſed. 

BELOMAN CY, from Bea, Arrow, and pai, 
Divination, is a Kind oft Divination, by Means of 
Arrows practiſed in the Eaſt, but chiefly among the 
Arabians. 

Belomancy has been performed in different Manners: 
One was to mark a Parcel of Arrows, and put eleven 
or more of them into a Bag; theſe were afterwards 
drawn out, and according as they were marked, ot 
not, they judged of future Events, 

Another Way was to have three Arrows, upon one 
of which was wrote, God orders it me; upon another 
God forbids it me; and upon the third nothing at al. 
Theſe were put into a Quiver, out of which they drev 
one of the three at Random; if it happened to be that 
with the firſt Inſcription, the Thing they conſulted 
about was to be done; if it chanced to be that with 
the ſecond Inſcription, it was let alone ; but if it 
proved that without Inſcription, they drew ove! 
again. 

Belomancy is an antient Practice, and probably that 
which Ezekiel mentions, c. xxi. 2 1. at leaſt St. Je. 
rom underſtands it ſo, and obſerves that the Practice 
was frequent among the Mrians and Bady/onions. 
Something like it is alſo mentioned in Haſca, c. M. 
only that Staves are there mentioned inſtead of Ar- 
rows, which is rather Rhabdomancy than Belomang. 
Grotius as well as St. Ferom confounds the two tog 
ther, and ſhews that ir prevailed much among tts 
Magi, Cbaldeans, and Scythians ; whence it paſſed to 
the Sclavonians, and thence to the Germans, whom 
Tacitus obſerves to make Uſe of it. ; 

CATOPTROMANCY, from XATTTBOVy Specuſum, 
and parrux, Divinatio, is a Kind of Divination among 
the Antients; ſo called, becauſe conſiſting in the Ar- 
plication of a Mirrour. 

Pauſanias ſays, it was in Uſe among the Aba, 
ans, where thoſe who were ſick, and in Dange 
Death, let down a Mirrour, or Looking- Glass, 
faſtened by a Thread into a Fountain before the 20” 
ple of Ceres; then looking in the Glaſs, if they 2 
ghaſtly, disfigured Face, they took it as a ſure Sig 


of Death: On the contrary, if the Face ape 
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ANC, from xamv©», Smoak, nd wayleia, 
8 is a Kind of Divination by means of 
Smoke, uſed by the Antients in their Sacrifices. The 
Rule was, when the Smoke was thin, and light, and 
roſe ſlrait up, it was a good Omen; if the contrary it 
was an ill one. , : 3 

There was another Species of Capnomancy conſiſting 
in the Obſervation of the Smoke riſing from Poppy, 
or Jeſſamin Seed, caſt upon light Coals. 

GasTROMANCY, from yam, Belly, and pailua, 
Divination, is a Kind of Divination practiſed among 
the Antients, by Means of Words coming, or ſeem- 
ing to come out of the Belly. f 

There is another Kind of Divination called by the 
ame Name, Gaſtromancy, which is performed by 
means of Glaſſes, or other round, tranſparent Veſſels z 
at the Bottom whereof certain Figures appear by Ma- 
gick Art. It is thus called, by Reaſon the Figures 
appear, as in the Belly of the Veſſels. 

ArvusP1CINA, is the Doctrine or Diſcipline of the 
Aruſpices. LS 

The Aruſpices were an Order of Prieſts among the 
antient Romans, who foretold Things to come, chiefly 
by inſp-Qting the Entrails of Beaſts killed in Sacrifice, 
The Antients were ſo fond of this Art, that nothing 
of publick or private Affairs ſhould be tranſacted 


without it. In Aruſpicina it was obſerved whether 


the Beaſt came willingly to the Altar or not. Whe- 
ther the Entrajls were of a natural Colour, and not 
ulcerated, or whether any Part were defective or 
wanting; and when Auguſtus found two Galls in his 
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Sacrifice, the Credulity of the People concluded a 
Hope of Peace with Anthony, and the Amity of Per- 
ſons in Choler with each other. 7 f 
Cato, who was himſelf an Augur, had fo bad an 
Opinion of the Solidity of the Aruſpicina, that he uſed 
to ſay he wondered how one Aruſpex could look at 
another without laughing in Face. 


The Augurs made a College of Community, which 
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freſh and healthy, it was a Token of Recovery. 


mes Glaſſes were uſed without Water, and the 
—＋ Things future repreſented in them. 


at firſt conſiſted of three Perſons (one for each Tribe); ö 


then of four (when Servius Tullius ehcreaſed the Tribes 
to that Number ;) then of nipe (four of them Patri- 
clans, and five Plebeians:) Laſtly, Sylla made the 
Number fifteen. They | bore an augural Staff or 
Wand, called Lituus ; as the Enſign of their Office 
and Authority. No Affair of Moment, as I have al- 
ready obſerved could be reſolved on, without firſt 
conſulting them; and their Advice, be what it would, 
was, by a Decree of the Senate, appointed to be ex- 
actly and religiouſly obſerved; but in all Appearance, 
their Advice was always agreeable to the Sentiments 
of the Senate, elſe I am of Opinion, that he had 
made no Scruple, to follow a contrary one, or elſe, 
which is the more likely, thoſe Advices were dictated 
by the Senate, and that Mummery of conſulting the 
Augurs was only to render his Decrees more ſolemn 
to the People, who are always eaſily impoſed upon by 
an outward Shew of Religion; for it is not reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that the moſt ſenſible Part of that warlike 
and judicious Nation could have been thus led by the 


Noſe, or believed blindly all their ſuperſtitious Cere- 


monies, and the pious Frauds and Impoſtures, invent- 
ed with no other Deſign than to abuſe the Ignorance, 
and too great Credulity of the Vulgar. | 
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STRONOMY, from agu, Star, and %, 
Law, Rule, is the Doctrine of the Heavens, 
and the Phenomena thereof. | 
Hzaven is that immenſe Region, wherein the 
Stars, Planets, and Comets are diſpoſed z but Heaven 
is more particularly uſed in this Place, for an Orb or 
circular Region of the ZEcherial Heaven. | 
The antient Aftronomers aſſumed as many different 
Heavens as they obſerved different Motions therein. 
Theſe they ſuppoſed all to be ſolid, as thinking they 
could no otherwiſe ſuſtain the Bodies fixed in them; 
and ſpherical, as being the moſt proper Form for 
Motion, Thus we had ſeven Heavens for the ſeven 
Planets, viz. the Heavens of the Moon, Mercury, Ve- 
nus, the Sin, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The 
eighth was for the fixed Stars, which they particu- 
larly called the Firmament. Ptolemy added a ninth, 
(as we'll ſee when we come to examine his Hypothe- 
lis) which he called the Primum Mobile. After him 
two cryſtalline Heavens were added by King Alphon- 
fus, to account for ſome Irregularities in the Motions 
of the other Heavens; and laſtly an Empyrean Heaven 
was drawn over the whole; for the Refidence of the 
Deity, which made the Number twelve, | 
The CryBalline Heavens were not ſuppoſed to have 
any Stars fixed in them : They encompaſſed the infe- 
nor, ſtarry, and Planetaty Heavens, and communi- 
cated their Motion to them. The firſt ſerved to ac- 
count for that ſlow Motion of the fixed Stars, whereby 
ey advanced a Degree Eaſtward in 70 Yearsz whence 
the Proceſſion of the Equinox, The ſecond was to 
Ive the Motions of Libration, or Trepidation. But 
Others admitted many more Heavens, according as 
oi different Views and Hypotheſes required. Eu- 
4% luppoſed 23, Calippus 30, Regiomantanus 33, 
Kerle 47, and Ha. caſtor no leſs than 7. 
e may add, that the Afronomers did not much 
roncern themſelves whether the Heavens they thus al- 


T wed of were real or not, provided they ſerved a Pur- 
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poſe in accounting for any of the celeſtial Motions, | 


and agreed with the Phenomena, Among the other 
Reveries of the Rabbins contained in the Talmud, we 


find it aſſerted, that there is a Place where the Heavens 
and Earth join together; that Rabbi Barchana going, 


thither, laid his Hat on the Window of Heaven; and 


that going to take it again immediately after, it was 


gone, the Heavens having carried it off; ſo that he 
muſt wait for a Revolution of the Orbs to bring it to 
its Place again, 

The Heavens may be conſidered two Ways; either 
as they appear to the naked Senſe, or as they are diſ- 
covered, by the Underſtanding ; and hence Afron:my 
is divided into two Branches, Spherical and Theorical. 

SPHERICAL Aſtronomy, is that Part of Aſtronomy 
which conſiders the Univerſe, ſuch as it appears to 
the Eye. Under Spherical Aſtronomy, then come all 
the Phenomena and Appearances of the Heavens and 
heavenly Bodies, ſuch as we perceive them; without 
any Inquiry into the Reaſon, the Theory, or the 
Truth thereof, In this Kind of Aſtronomy, the 
World is conceived to be a Concave, ſpberical Sur- 


face, in whoſe Center is the Earth, or rather the Eye, 


about which the viſible Frame revolves, with Stars 
and Planets fixed in the Circumference thereof, and 
on this Suppoſition all the Phenomena are deter- 
mined, * 3 c 


»Tis called ſpherical Aſtronomy, from the Sphere, 


the Subject thereof; and which is that concave, Orb 
or Expanſe, which inveſts our Globe, and in which 
the heavenly Bodies, Sun, Stars, Planets, and Co- 


mets appear to be fixed at an equal Diſtance from the 


S. po, SAILS Fo - 1 | 
This Sphere (as it includes the fixed Stars, whence 


we alſo call it the Sphere of the fixed Stars) is vaſtly 


great. The Diameter of the Earth's Orbit is ſo ſmall. 


in Reſpe& of the Diameter hereof, that the Center of 
the Sphere, is, not ſenſibly changed by any Alteration 


of the SpeCtator's Place in the ſeveral Parts of the 


Orbit: 
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Orbit: But till, in all the Points of the Earth's Sur- 
face, and at all Times, the Inhabitants have the ſame 
Appearance of the Sphere; that is, the fixed Stars 
ſeem to poſſeſs the ſame Points in the Surface of the 
Sphere. For our Way of judging of the Places, Tc. 
of the Stars, is to conceive right Lines drawn from 
the Eye, or the Center of the Earth, through the 
Centers of the Stars, and continued thence, till they 
cut the aforeſaid Sphere; the Points where theſe Lines 
terminate therein, are the apparent Places of thoſe 
Stars, 

The better to determine the Places of the heavenly 
Bodies in the Sphere, ſeveral Circles are imagined to 
be deſcribed on the Surface thereof; hence called 
Circles of the Sphere ; which are ten in Number, viz. 
ſix greater, and four leſſer, 

The greater are, the (a) Horizon, (b) Meridian, 
(c) Equator, (d) Ecliplict, (e) the Colures, and the (t) 
Azimuths , which are all equal, and cut each other 
into equal Portions, or Semicircles, and cut the whole 
Sphere into two equal Parts, or Hemiſpheres, having 
their Center in the Center thereof, 

The leſſer Circles are, the two (g) Tropicks, and the 
two (h) Polars; which divide the Spbere into two un- 
equal Parts. 

Of the four greater Circles, there are three, viz. 
the Horizon, Meridian, and Equator, whoſe Poles, 
or the Points they are underſtood to be drawn or de- 
ſcribed from, are of very great Conſequence in the 
Sphere, and are called Cardinal Points, The two firſt 
are the Arfick, or North Pole, which is that viſible to 
us; and its oppolite the AntarFick, or South Pole. 
Theſe two Points, each go Degrees diſtant from the 
Equater, are called, by way of Excellence, the Poles 
of the World, and are the two Extremities of the 
Axis whereon the Sphere revolves z whence their Name 
Wer, from weden, vertere, to turn. The next to 
theſe, are the Zenith and Nadir, called vertical 
Points; one directly over our Heads, which is the 
Zenith; and the other, viz. the Nadir, directly un- 
der our Feet. 

The Zrxirn, is a Point in the Surface of the 
Sphere, from which a right Line, drawn through the 
Sptectator's Head, paſſes through the Center of the 
Earth. Hence there are as many Zeniths as there are 
different Places on the Earth where the Heavens may 
be ſeen ; and upon the changing our Place, we allo 
change our Zenith. | 

The Napi1s, is that Point diametrically oppoſite 
to the Zenith, The Nadir is the Zenith to our Anti- 
podes; as our Zenith is the Nadir to them. Theſe two 
Points are alſo the Poles of the Horizon, 

The other Points, are the EquinocT1aAL, wherein 
the Ecliptick and Equator interſect ; particularly that 
whence the Sun aſcends towards the North: Pole, is 
called the vernal Point; and that by which he de- 
ſcends to the South Pole, the autumnal Point. 
Points are conſidered as the Poles of the Meridian. 

Having conſidered theſe Points, we'll proceed to 
the Examen of the ſeveral different Circles which we 
imagine to compoſe the Sphere, beginning by the 
greater, and of them, by the Horizon. 

The Hor1zon, (in Greek op1Cuv, from cpu, ter- 

mino, deſinio; and in Latin, finitor, finiſher) is a Cir- 
cle, which when, from an even and open Place, we 
turn our Eyes round about us, terminates every where 
our Sight, and ſeems to join the Heavens and Earth 
together; and ſerves, as I have already obſerved, to 
divide the Sphere, or the World, into two equal Parts, 
or Hemiſpheres, viz. ſuperior, and inferior; and is 
ſuppoſed to be deſcribed from the two Points oppoſite 
to us, i. e. the Zenith and Nadir: So that when we 
change Place, we alſo change the Horizon, becauſe 
the Zenith and Nadir are changed. 
The Meni (the ſecond great Circle in Order) 
is a Circle of the Sphere, paſſing through the Zenith, 
Nadir, and Poles of the World, and dividing the 
Sphere into two Hemiſpheres, the one eaſtern, and the 
other weſtern, 


It is called Meridian, from the Latin, meridies, 
. 
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Which . 
Latitude of the Planets is made more or leſs. Ac 


Noon, or Mid-day; by reaſon when the $uy ;,; 
this Circle, the Day is half ſpent, in thoſe Places . 
tuate under jt; the Sun being then at an equi D* 
ſtance from the Orient and Occident, or from the E 7 
and Weſt. 2 

The Ey Aron, (the third of the great Circa 
have imagined) is a Circle of the Sphere equall hy 
ſtant from the two Poles of the World, or havies 
ſame Poles with thoſe of the World, It is alle 
Equator, by reaſon when the Sun is therein, the D. 
and Nights are equal; which happens twice a Lei 
viz. according to the New Style, about the twentiag, 
Day of March, and the twenty-third of Septenler: 
whence, alſo, it is called Equinodial. : 

Every Point of the Equator is a Quadrant's Dif, 
from the Poles of the World; whence it follows, 
that the Equator divides the Sphere into two Hemi. 
ſpheres, in one of which is the northern, and in the 
other the ſouthern Pole; which are both joined by an 
imaginary Line, called the Axis of the World. 

The Equator, by its Converſion from Eaſt to Wet, 
meaſures the Day, For the Equator being cut ing; 
360 Parts, or Degrees, and the Day divided into 24 
Hours, 15 of thoſe Degrees are elapſed in the Space 
of an Hour. Hence we have frequent Occaſion to; 
the Converſion of Degrees of the Equator into Time; 
and, again, for the Re-converſion of Parts of Time 
into Parts of the Equator, For Performance whereof 
we refer to our Treatiſe of Geography. ; 

We muſt obſerve here, that from the various Po. 
ſition of the Equator to the Horizon, we uſe to di. 
ſtinguiſh a triple Situation of the Sphere. For thoſe 
are ſaid to have the Sphere direct, who dwell under 
the Equator ; becauſe the Equator cuts their Horizon 
at right Angles. On the contrary, the Sphere is ab. 
lique to thoſe who inhabit the Parts between the Equa- 
tor and the Poles of the World; becauſe the Equaty 
cuts their Horizon in an oblique Manner. And thoſe 
who are placed under the Poles, have the S»here pu. 
rallel; becauſe the Equator is parallel to their Hori 
zon; or rather, is the ſame as their Horizon, and p- 
rallel to the Tropicks and Poles, 

Between theſe four great Circles, is a Faſcia, u 
broad Circle, called Zopiack, whoſe Middle hn 
the Ecliptick, and its Extremes two Circles parallt 
thereto, at ſuch a Diſtance from it, as to bound ct 
comprehend the Excurſions of the Sun and Planet, 
It is called Zodiack, from the Greek @wov, an Animal; 
by reaſon of the Conſtellations therein, Others de- 
rive it from gon, Life; from an Opinion that the 
Planets have a great Influence on animal Life. 

The Sun never deviates from the Middle of the 
Zodiack, i, e. from the Ecliptick, (which is a Line 
drawn in the Middle of the Zodiack) the Plantts all 
do it, more or leſs. Their greateſt Deviations, called 
Latitudes, are the Meaſure of the Breadth of the Ze. 
diack; which is broader, or narrower, as the greateſt 


cordingly, ſome make -it 16, ſome 18, and ſome 20 
Degrees broad, 

The Zop 1 ac cutting the Equator obliquely, makes 
an Angle therewith of 23 Degrees and an half; 0, 
more preciſely, of 23929“, which is what we 
the Obliguity of the Zodiact, and is the Sun's greatek 
Declination. 

The Zodiac is divided into twelve Portions, calle 
Signs; and thoſe Diviſions, or Signs, are denomins 
ted from the Conſtellations which antiently poſſeſſed 
each Part. Auſonius has comprehended the Names 
thoſe Signs, in the two following Verſes : 


Sunt Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Vits 0, 
Libraque, Scorpius, Arcitenens, Caper, Anpbera, 
Piſces. 


But the Zodiack being immoveable, and the Stars ha- 
ving a Motion from Weſt to Eaſt, thoſe Conftells- 
tions no longer correſpond to their proper 12 
whence ariſes what we call the Preceſſion of the Equi. 


noxes, a Term applied to the Equinoxes, which, uh 
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Aſtronomers call it, or contrary to the Order of the 
Signs. +. * . 'r h 
Star, therefore, is ſaid to be in ſuch a 
$i * is Zodiack, it is not to be underſtood of that 
* or Conſtellation of the Firmament; but only of 
Tor twelfth Part of the Zodiack, or dodecatemory 


has alſo obſerved a Track in the Heavens, 
within whoſe Bounds moſt of the Comets, though 
ot all of them, are obſerved to keep, which, for this 
Been, he calls the Zodiack of the Comets, This he 
makes as broad as the other Zodiack, and marks it 
with Signs, and Conſtellations, like that; as Antinous, 
Pegaſus, Andromeda, Taurus, Orion, the leſſer Dog, 
tra, the Centaur, Scorpion, and Sagittary. 

The Points of the Ecliptict whereby the Sun's Aſ- 
cent above the Equator, and its Deſcent below it, are 
rerminated , are called ſol/titia! Points, The firſt 
Point, which is the Beginning of the firſt Degree of 
Cancer, is called the Aſtival, or Summer Point; and 
the latter, which is in the Beginning of the firſt Point 
of Capricorn, the Winter Point: Therefore the Time 
when the Sun is in one of the ſolſtitial Points, that is, 
when he is at his greateſt Diſtance from the Equator, 
which is 23 Degrees and an half, is called Solſtice, be- 
cauſe he then appears to and ſtill, and not to change 
his Place in the Degrees of the Zodiack, any Way; 
not that he does not follow, then, his uſual Courſe 
from Eaſt to Weſt, but becauſe he is no longer per- 
ceived to advance towards the Septentrion, or Meri- 
lian; an Appearance owing to the Obliquity of our 
Sphere, and which thoſe who live under the Equator 
are Strangers to, 

The Sols r Ic Es are two in each Year, the Aſtival, 
or Summer Solſtice ; and the Hyemal, or Winter Solſtice. 
The Summer Solſtice is when the Sun is in the Tropick, 
which is on the 11th of June; when he makes the 
longeſt Day. The Winter Solftice is when he enters 

the firſt Degree of Capricorn, which is on the 11th of 
December ; when he begins to return towards us, and 
makes the ſhorteſt Day. 

This is to be underſtood as in our northern Hemi- 
ſphere; for in the ſouthern, the Sun's Entrance into 
Capricorn makes the Summer Solſtice z and that into 
Cancer the Winter Solſtice. 

Beſides theſe two ſolſtitial Points placed in the Be- 
ginning of Cancer and Capricorn, there are two o- 
thers in the Beginning of Aries and Libra, called equi- 
noctial; which are the two Points wherein the Egua- 
tor and Ecliptick interſe& each other. That in the 
firſt Point of Aries is called the vernal; and the o- 
ther, in the firſt Point of Libra, the autumnal Point. 
In theſe four Points, viz. the two F and the 
two equinoZial, the four Seaſons of the Year begin; 
212, the Spring, the Summer, the Autumn, and the 
Winter, | | 

Through theſe Points paſſes two Circles, the laſt 
of the greater ones, called Courts, from xooc, mus 
lilus, or truncatus, and wa, Tail, g. d. appearing 
vith the Tail cut off; becauſe never ſeen entire above 
the Horizon, One of them, becauſe paſſing through 
the ſo/fitia! Point of the Ecliptick, is called ſolfitial 

re; and the other equino#ial, becauſe it paſſes 
through the eguinoctial Point. Theſe two Colures are 
magined to interſect each other at right Angles, in the 
Poles of the World. a | 

The four leſſer Circles, which divide the Sphere into 
uo unequal Segments, are the two Tj ropicks, and the 
Wo Polars. f 

e Tropicks, I K, are two Circles parallel to the 

0 or, at ſuch Diſtance therefrom, as is equal to 
© Sun's greateſt Receſs from the Equator towards 
ws Poles; or to the Sun's greateſt Declination ; or 
da chice of the Ecliptick. Of the two Tropicks, 
te 8 through the Beginning of Cancer is called 
_ ropick of Cancer; and that through the Begin- 

8 of Capricorn, the T; ropick of Capricorn. | 
7 have their Names from the Greek porn, turn, 
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in ſenſible Motion, change their Places; go- 
als; +a or weſtward, i. e. in antecedentia, as 
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Converſion yz as being the Limits of the Sun's Way, 
or Declination towards the North and South; ſo that 
when the Sun is arrived at either of them, he turns the 
other Way. 

Hence, 1. Since the Declination of the Ecliptick 
is the Arch BD, AC will be the Diſtance of the 
Tropicks z which is double the greateſt Declination. 
2. Wherefore, if the Sun's Meridian Altitude be 
obſerved, both in the Winter and Summer Solſtice, 
and the latter be ſubſtracted from the former, the Re- 
mainder will be the Diſtance of the Tropicks z half 
whereof is the greateſt Declination of the Ecliptick. 

The Pol AR CI RCL ES, pq, are two leſſer Circles of 
the Sphere, parallel to the Equator, at the Diſtance of 
23 Degrees from each Pole, ſerving to mark the Begin- 
ning of the Frigid Zones. The Polar Circles are 
particularly denominated from their reſpective neigh- 
bouring Poles, the Arick and Antar#ick. 

Theſe ſeveral Circles are repreſented in their natural 
Order, in an artificial Sphere called Armillary, from 
its conſiſting of a Number of Faſciz, or Rings of 
Braſs, or other Matter; called, by the Latins, Ar- 
mille, from their reſembling of Bracelets, or Rings 
for the Arms. This Armillary Sphere ſerves to give 
an Idea of the Office and Poſition of each Circle 
thereof, and to ſolve various Problems relating 
thereto, 

Armillary Spheres are of different Kinds, with re- 
gard to the Poſition of the Earth therein; whence 
they become diſtinguiſhed into. Ptolemaic and Coper- 
nican Spheres; in the firſt whereof the Earth is in the 
Center, and in the latter near the Circumference, ac- 
cording to the Poſition which that Planet obtains in 
thoſe Syſtems. 

The Ptolemaic Sphere, is that commonly in Uſe. 
In the Middle, upon the Axis of the Sphere, is a Ball 
T, repreſenting the Earth, on whoſe Surface are the 
Circles, &c. of the Earth, The Sphere is made to 
revolve about the ſaid Axis, which remains at Reſt ; 
by which Means the Sun's diurnal and annual Courſe 
about the Earth, are repreſented, according to the 
Ptolemaick Hypotheſis : And even, by Means whereof, 
all Problems, relating to the Phenomena of the Sun 
and Earth, are ſolved as upon the Celeſtial Globe, and 
after the ſame Manner. 

The Copernican Sphere, is very different from 
the Plolemaic, both in its Conſtitution and Uſe; and 
more intricate in both. Indeed the Inſtrument is in 
the Hands of ſo few People, and its Uſe ſo inconſi- 
derable, except what we have in the more common 
Inſtruments, particularly the Globe, and Ptolemaic 
Sphere, that we ſhall be eaſily excuſed the not filling 
up Room with any Deſcription thereof. 

Having thus far proceeded on the Doctrine of the 
Sphere, and mentioned here the Pjolemaic and Coper- 
nican Spheres; I judge iteproper, for the Inſtruction 
of thoſe who have not the leaſt Tincture of Aftro- 
nomy, and to leave nothing untouched which could 
contribute toward the Elucidation of all, and every 
one of the Problems of that divine Science, to attempt 
in this Place the ſeveral Syſtems, or Hypotheſes, of 
the World, but more particularly, thoſe of Ptolemy, 
Copernicus, and Tycho Brabe; beginning with the De- 
finition of Syſtem. | 

SysTEM, in Afronomy, denotes an Hypotheſis, or 

Suppoſition, of a certain Order, and Arrangement 
the ſeveral Parts of the Univerſe z whereby Aftrono- 
mers explain all the Phenomena, or Appearances of 
the heavenly Bodies, their Motions, Changes, Sc. 
Syſtem and Hypotheſis have much the ſame Significa- 
tion; unleſs, perhaps, Hypotbęſis be a more particular 
Syſtem ; and Syſtem a more general Hypotheſis. 
Some late Authors, indeed, furniſh a further Di- 
ſtinction: An Hypotheſis, ſay they, is a mere Suppo- 
fition, or Fiction; founded rather on Imagination, 
than Reaſon: A Syſtem is only built on the firmeſt 
Ground, and raiſed by the ſevereſt Rules: It is found- 
ed on aſtronomical Obſervations, and phyſical Cauſes, 
and confirmed by geometrical Demonſtrations, 
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The moſt celebrated Syſtems of the World are, as 
have already obſerved, the Ptolemaick, the Copernican, 
and the Hebonick; the QEconomy of each whereof is 

as follows: 

ProLEMA1CK Sy/iem places the Earth at Reſt in 
the Center of the Univerſe; and makes the Heavens, 
ſolid and uncorruptible, revolve round the ſame from 
Eaſt to Weſt, and carry all the heavenly Bodies, 
Scars, and Planets along with them. 

It is called Ptolemaick Syſtem, not becauſe Ptolemy 
is the Author of it, but becauſe he has perfected it; 
ſince the Egyptians and Chaldeans, two Nations, much 
addicted to Aſtronomy, had, long before him, placed 
the Earth likewiſe at Reſt in the Center of the Uni- 
verſe; and imagining they had obſerved eight different 
Motions in the Heavens, viz. the Motion of the fixed 
Stars from Eaſt to Weſt in 24 Hours; and the Mo- 
tion of the ſeven Planets from Weſt to Eaſt, they 
thought fir to diſtinguiſh eight different heavenly 
Orbs, which moved round the Earth, viz. the Orb of 
the fixed Stars, and ſeven Orbs for the ſeven Planets. 

Plato, Ariſtctle, Eudoxus, Calippus, and almoſt 
all the moſt famous Aſtronomers, who preceeded Po- 
lemy, followed this Syſtem, and were pleaſed to call 
the Orb or Heaven of the fixed Stars primum mobile, 
under the Suppoſition, that by its Motion the inferior 
Orbs of the Planets were carried in the Space of 24, 
or rather 23 Hours, 56 Minutes, 4 Seconds from 
Eaſt to Weſt. | 

They had alſo appointed a certain Period of Time 
for the Planets to perfect their Courſe from Weſt to 
Eaſt, each in its reſpective Orb, againſt the Motion 
of the Primum Mobile; viz. Saturn accompliſhed his 
in almoſt thirty Years, Jupiter in twelve, Mars in 
two, the Sun in one, Venus in a little more than ſe- 
ven Months, Mercury in three Months, and the Morn 
in one Month, 

The Aftronomers, who ſucceeded theſe, particularly 
Arſatilis and Timocharis (who flouriſhed at Alexandria 
about 330 Years before the Birth of Chriſt,) having 
compared their own Obſervations, with thoſe of their 
Predeceſſors imagined to have diſcovered in the fix'd 
Stars, a Motion from Weſt to Eaft ; confirmed there- 
in, by pretending to have obſerved, that the firſt and 
the moſt occidental or weſtward Star in the Horn of 
Aries, which the antient Aſtronomers had diſcovered 
in the greater Circle of Latitude, paſſing through the 
Poles of the Zodiac and the vernal equinoctial Point, 
had, according to the Order of the Signs, or by Con- 
ſequence, advanced further with the reſt of the Stars, 
which was confirmed two hundred Years afterwards by 
Hypparchus, and alſo by Ptolemy himſelf, in the Year 
of Chriſt, 130; therefore above the Firmament, or 
the Heaven of the Stars, which Polemy ſuppoſed to 
be carried round its Orb, by its proper Motion, in 
the Space of 36000 Years, they thought proper to 
imagine a ninth Heaven, as a primum mobile, which, 
in the Space of 24 Hours, could carry the other Hea- 
vens along with him, from Eaſt to Weſt ; which Opi- 
nion was defended afterwards by Albategnius, Alphra- 
ganus, John de Sacroboſco and others; but in the thir- 
teenth Century Thebitius and Alphonſus, King of Ca- 
fille; and in the fourteenth, George Puerbach, and 
Jobn Regiomontanus diſcovered, or rather thought to 
have diſcovered in the Firmament or eighth Sphere, a 
third Motion, which they called Trepidation. 

| The Sectators of King Alphonſus conceived three 
Motions in the eighth Sphere; the firſt they called 
Rapius, whereby the eighth Sphere, together with the 
reſt of the inferior Orbs, were carried by the Primum 
Mobile, in the Space of 24 Hours, from Eaſt to Weſt. 
They were pleaſed to give it a ſecond Motion which 
they called Proper, whereby, in the Space of 49000 

ears, it was carried from Meſt to Eaſt ; and the 
third they divided into two Librations, whereby the 
ſame eighth Sphere ſeemed to waver or librate through 
an Arch of two Degrees and twenty Minutes, ſome- 
times to the Eaſt, and ſometimes to the Weſt, They 
attributed the firſt Ticubation, or Libration to a 
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ninth Sphere, and the laft, to a tenth, calling thafs 
two'Spheres the Chryſtalline Heavens; the firſt ſeryeq 
to account for that ſlow Motion of the fixed Stag 
above-mentioned, and the ſecond was to ſolve the 
Motions of Libration and Trepidation. 


Note, That the Motion of Trepidation is a Kind gf 
Libration or Shaking, which the antient 4j,,, 
nomers attributed to the Chryſialline Heaven, 10 
account for certain Irregularicies, which they 
obſerved in the Motion of the Planets, 


Therefore in this Hypothefis the ninth Sphere is the 
firſt Chry/talline Heaven, and the tenth the ſecond 
Chryſtalline ; and conſequently there ſhould be eleye 
Mobile Heavens; to which ſome famous Theologiang, 
and the venerable Bede among the reſt, have added: 
twelfth, which they place above the reſt, for the 
eternal Manſion of the Bleſſed, and which they cal 
Empyreum ; and this they make immobile and Square, 
becauſe *cis ſaid in the Apocalypſe, c. 21. v. 16. tha 
the celeſtial City is placed in a Square. The Order 
- theſe twelve Heavens, is expreſſed 1n the following 

erſe: 
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i. e. Empyreum; Primum Mobile; the ſecond Chr. 
ſtalline; the firſt Chry/talline ; the Firmament, $4 
turn deſigned by a Scythe; Jupiter by a Thunder. 
bolt; Mars by a Buckler; Sol by his Diſk; Yew 
by a Mirrour ; Mercurius by his Cadduce; and the 
Moon by a Creſcent. 

But as the Alphon/ians, beſides the proper Motion 
of the fixed Stars, or of the Firmament, from V 
to Eaſt, have attributed to the ſame Firmament or 
eighth Sphere, another Motion (though a very uncer- 
tain one) which they called Trepidation; they haven 
the ſame Manner extended their Liberality to the n. 
ferior Planets, to each of whom (the Sun excepted) 
they have granted, beſides their proper Motion from 
Weſt to Eaſt, another which they call Retragraduin; 
beſides the Sun, as well as the other Planets is ſome- 
times more and ſometimes leſs diſtant from u. 
Whence Ptolemy, to explain all thoſe Appearance, 
has imagined Excentrick Circles, and Epicicles, N 
the Excentrick, he pretends to give ſufficient Rei- 
ſons for the greater or leſſer Diſtance of the Plz 
nets from the Earth; and to explain by the Epiqcia 
their Station, Direction, and Retrogradation, 

An Exc EN TRICK CIRCLE, is a Circle which has 
not the ſame Center with the Earth, and is in this 
Syſtem the very Orbit of the Planer itſelf, and which 
it is ſuppoſed to deſcribe about the Earth, and which 
is conceived Excentrick thereto. The antient Are 
nomers called alſo this Circle Deferent, becauſe pal 
ſing through the Center of the Planet it ſeems to lup- 

rt or ſuſtain in its Orbit. ; 

The PToLeMAick EricycLe isa Sphere which 
revolves with the Moon, of the Thickneſs allowed 1 
Heaven or Orbit; and which ſometimes ſhews 1 
higher and ſometimes lower. N 

Having thus given a general Idea of the Ptolemaic 
Syſtem, which all the modern Aſtronomers reject, 48 
contrary to all their Obſervations, and attended vi 
ſeveral Abſurdities, though in ſome Meaſure mv? 
agreeable to the Scripture, which Places the e 
at reſt upon its own Stability. We'll proceed to 
Cor ERN IAN SYSTEM. 3 

This Syſtem, which attributes a Motion 2 
Earth, has had its Partiſans in all Ages. Firſt 5 
ſtotle tells us, JI. 2. de Cælo. c. 13. that Py thagar 
and his Diſciples had placed the Fire or Sun, © their 
moſt perfect of the Elements in the Center o ” 
Syſtem, and made the Earth move like a Planet ra. 
itz to which this other Opinion of the Fan 
that the heavenly Bodies move, and by their 6 
ſorm an Harmony among them, is in no N ting 
trary 3 face the Earth, being a Planet, and hai, 
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Motion like the reſt, might be ſaid to obſerve by 
that Motion a conſtant Order, and to form an Har- 
mony with the reſt of the heavenly Bodies. 

| Ariſtarchus the Samian, Philolaus, Heraclides, Ni- 
bas of Siracuſa, Ecphantus, Leucippus, and Plato 
himſelf defended the Pythagorean Hypotheſis, which 
when once reduced into a better Form by Aſtronomical 
Obſervation, acquired ſo great a Reputation, that it 
was very much illuſtrated by Cardinal Cuſanusz and 
after him Nicholas Copernicus, a Prebend of Thorn in 
poland, employed thirty Years in an aſſiduous Labour, 
viz, from 1500 to 1530, to eſtabliſh it on the ſureſt and 
moſt demonſtrable Principle, hence it has been called 
fince the Copernican Hypotheſis ; and has been follow- 
ed by almoſt all the moſt modern Aftronomers, as Fo- 
acbim Rheticus, Chriſtopher Rothmannus, Meſihlinus, 
Eraſm. Reinold, Computator of the Prutenict- Tables, 
Kepler, Galileo, among the reſt, Renatus des Cartes, 
who by the new, perfect, and eaſy Method he has re- 
duced it to, can claim a Right to it as his own. This 
Hypotheſis is digeſted in the following Manner. 

The Sun (a) is placed in the Middle of our Vortex, or 

Sem, as a fixed Star. Around the Sun move in ſe- 
veral Orbits, firſt Mercury, (b) who accompliſhes his 
Courſe in the Space of three Months; then Venus, (c) 
wko perfects hers in eight Months. Afterwards comes 
the great Orbit, (e) which the Earth runs round in its 
annual Motion. About the Earth in a particular Or- 
bit moves the Moon, (d) or rather —_— and who ac- 
compliſhes her Courſe in the Space of a Month. The 
great Orbit of the Earth is received into the Circle of 
Mars, which Mars over-run in the Space of two 
Years; to this ſucceeds the Circle of the Orbit of Ju- 
piter; and to Jupiter, Saturn, or the Orbit of Saturn; 
ſo that Jupiter, in his Orbit, in the Space of twelve 
Years, and Saturn in his, in the Space of thirty, ac- 
compliſh their Courſes or Periods. Beſides as the 
Moon moves round the Earth, likewiſe four ſmall 
Moons, or Satellites move round Jupiter, and five 
round Saturn. 

If we believe des Cartes, there are in our Vertex or 
Hſien, in whoſe Center the Sun is placed, ſeveral 
ſmaller Vortices, viz. thoſe of Saturn, Jupiter, and of 
the Earth itſelf. In the Earth's Vortex, the Moon 
moves, as in an Elligis; and in the Vortex of Saturn, 
and of Jupiter moves Saturn, and Fupiter*s Satellites. 
The ſame Des Cartes believes, that what we have con- 
ceived of our Verte can alſo be applied or attributed 
to all the others, which we may imagine round the 
fixed Stars ; for every one of the fixed Stars ſeem to 
him as ſo many Suns, which have every one of them 
their Vor tex. 

The Copernican and Cartefian Syſtem, being thus 
clearly demonſtrated, we'll proceed to the Explication 
of its different Phenomena. 

1. When the Earth by its diurnal Motion, is car- 
ried from Weſt to Eaſt, the Sun appears to us to be 
carried from Eaſt to Weſt, whence proceeds the Vi- 
ciſſitude of the Day and Night. 

2, The Earth moves not only round its Axis, but 
proceeds alſo each Day in the great Orbit or Zodiack, 


its 


according to the Order of the Signs, in the ſame Man- 


ner a Globe rolled on a Plan, proceeds according to 
the Length of the Plan, while its Superficy turns 
round the Center or Axis 3 or as a Bird, flying from 
one End of a Ship under Sail to the other, moves alſo 
with the Ship. Therefore, while the Earth is be- 
tween the Sun and one of the Signs, the Sun appears 
to be in the Sign oppoſite to that, v. gr. Suppoſe the 
Earth to be between Aries and the Sun, the Sun ap- 
Pears then to be in Libra; if the Earth be in Cancer, 
2 between the Sun and Cancer, the Sun will be ſeen in 
ns: — a Word if the Earth be in vi boreal 
rthern Signs, the Sun will a in the Auſtral 

or Southern Signs, and vice 1 
i 3. In this Hypotheſis the Axis of the Earth, muſt 
«4 be conceived Parallel to itſelf, and to the Avis 
the Equator, for if it was parallel to the Axis of the 
Flick, there would be a perpetual and univerſal 
Equinex * That's to fay, that the Days would be al- 


ways, and every where, equal to the Nights; and 
there would happen no Changes in the Seaſons. But 
as the Axis of the Earth, being parallel to the Axis of 
the Equator, or of the World, exceeds 23 Degrees 
and an half from the Axis of the Ecliptict, and there- 
fore inclines to the Plane of the Ecliptick, ſo as to 
form an Angle of 66 Degrees, 30 Minutes, and to 
keep always its Paralleliſm with the Axis of the 
World, or to move always in the ſame ſenſible Parts 
of Heaven; hence proceeds, while the Earth by its 
annual Motion is carried round the Sun, that Succeſ- 
ſion K the Viciſſitude or Changes of Seaſons; for Ex- 
ample: W 

If at the Beginning of Summer (while the Sus appe 
in Cancer, and the Earth is in Capricorn) the Earth be 
placed in CE, (Fig. 2.) and its Axis (S M) be parallel 
to the Axis of the World; and therefore diftant 23 
Degrees, 30 Minutes from the Axis of the Ecliptict, 
and conſequently inclined to the Plan of the annual 
Orbit of the Earth, agreeable to the Angle, BH, 
66 Degrees and an half, the Ray of the Sun perpen- 
dicular to the Earth, or the Ray carried from the 
Sun's Center to the Earth's Center will touch the Su- 
perficy of the Earth, not in the terreſtrial Zquator, 
but in the Tropick of Cancer, remote 23 Degrees 30 
Minutes from the Equator towards the Pole Arctict, 
and therefore the illuminated Hemiſphere will com- 
prehend the whole Circle Polar, Ardtict; and exclude 
the whole AntarFick. 

Let the Earth be transferred into, A, at the Be- 
ginning of Autumn, and the Axis of the Earth, S M, 
always remain Parallel, as well to itſelf, as to the Axis 
of the World : As the Sun appears at that Time in 
Libra, the Earth being then in Aries, the Ray con- 


ducted from the Sun's Center to the Earth's Center, 


perpendicular then, to the Axis of the World, will 
fall on the Superficy of the Earth at the Beginning of 
Libra, and be diſtributed to both Poles. 

Let's now imagine the Earth in, H, at the Begin- 
ning of Winter, the perpendicular Ray of the Sun (the 
Paralleliſm of the Axis, S M, always remaining) will 
fall on the Tropick of Capricorn; and therefore the 
illuminated, or lighted Hemiſphere, will contain 
within itſelf the Antarfick Pole, and exclude the 
Arick. 

Laſily, The Earth being placed in, V, at the Be- 
ginning of the Spring, i. e. at the Beginning of Libra, 
at which Time the Sun appears in Aries, the Ray con- 
ducted from the Sun's Center to the Earib's Center 
will reach the Superficy of the Earth at the Beginning 
of Aries, and then both Poles will be again illumi- 
nated z but as the illuminated Face of the Earth looks 
at the Sun, it cannot be conſpicuous to us who are 
placed without the. Figure. | 

Thus the Copernicans explain, and elucidate the Vi- 
ciſſitudes of the Seaſons, 


Note, That a PARALLEL ISM, of the Earth's Axis, 
which we have mentioned ſeveral Times in this 
Place, is that Situation, or Motion of the Earth's 
Axis, in its Progreſs through its Orbit, whereby 
it ſtill looks to the ſame Point of the Heavens, 
viz. toward the Pole Star; ſo that if a Line be 
drawn parallel to its Axis, while in any one Po- 
fition z the Axis, in all other Poſitions or Parts 
of the Orbit, will always be parallel to the ſame 
Line. This Paralleliſm is the neceflary Refult of 
the Earth's double Motion; the one round the 
Sun, the other round its own Axis. Nor is there 
any Neceſſity to imagine a third Motion, as ſome 
have done, to account for this Paralleliſm, 


The Space B C, or DE, in the Sphere of the fixed 
Stars, which is equal to the annual Orbit of the Earth, 
appearing almoſt as a Point, by reaſon of its too great 
Diſtance from us; hence it follows, that the Axis of 
the Earth, in each Point of its great Orbit, ſhould al- 


ways appear directed to the ſame Points, or Parts of 


the World; ſo that there ſhould always appear the 
ſame Altitude of the Pole, the ſame vertical Stars, and 


of 
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of the ſame Magnitude, with reſpect to the ſame Part 
of the World, although the th, by its annual 
Motion in the Zodiack, ſhould approach nearer theſe 
or thoſe Stars, or nearer the North or South, 

If this Hypotheſis ſhould appear ridiculous, or im- 
poſſible, to ſome, the Copernicans would tell them, 
that they ſhould remember the great Abſurdities found 
in the Ptolemaic Syſtem; as the prodigious Rapidity 
with which the Primum mobile muſt accompliſh its di- 
urnal Courſe ; then the Revolution of the inferior 
Spheres, againſt the Motion of the Primum mobile, 
though they are daily carried along with it, Which 
Abſurdities are corrected, by the Copernican Hypo- 
thefis ; ſince, by the diurnal Motion of the Earth, that 
incredible Velocity of the Sun, as well as that of the 
fixed Stars, whereby the remoteſt ſhould be carried 
with 400,000 Times more Rapidity than a Ball from 
a Cannon) is rendered vain, and uſeleſs, IIow eaſier 
it is, ſay they, for the ſmall Sphere of the Earth, ſo 
fit for Motion, by its round Figure, to move round 
the Sun; than for a huge Machine, whoſe exterior 
Figure is utterly unknown, to be carried with ſuch 
incredible Velocity round ſo ſmall a Pole as the 
Earth. 

When it is ſaid, in the Copernican Hypotheſis, that 
the Earth, while carried through its great annual Or- 
bit, keeps the Paralleliſm of its Axis; this is not to 
be ſo ſtrictly underſtood, as if that Axis did not 
change a little its Situation, and could not by a very 
ſlow Motion, viz. in the Space of 25816 Egyptian 
Years, according to Copernicus, deſcribe a certain 
Circle, towards the Poles of the Zodiack, againſt the 
Order of the Signs, or from Eaſt to Weſt ; the Semi- 
diameter of which Circle, is, according to the ſaid Co- 
pernicus, 23 Degrees, and 40 Minutes : Whence it 
muſt follow, that the Interſections of the Ecliptick, 
and of the Equator, or the equinoial Points, are 
carried, by the fame Motion, againſt the Order, or 
in præcedentia of the Signs; a Motion called, by Co- 
pernicus, the Preceſſion of the Equinoxes. Hence he 
has drawn the Appearance of the Motion of the fixed 
Stars, by which they ſeemed to be carried, according 
to the Order, or in conſequentia of the Signs, from 
Weſt to Eaſt, and changed the apparent Mutation of 
Diſtance of the fixed Stars, from the equinoial Points 
toward the Eaſt, into a real Motion of Preceſſion of 
the Equinoxes, | 


Note, That Pxecess10N, in this Place, is a Term 
applied to the Equinoxes, which by a very ſlow, 
inſenſible Motion, change their Places, going 
backward, or weſtward, i. e. in antecedentia, as 
Aſtronomers call it, or contrary to the Order of 
the Signs. The Pole, the Solſtices, the Equi- 
noxes, and all the other Points of the Ecliptick, 
have a retrograde Motion; and are continually 
moving from Eaſt to Weſt, or from Aries tow- 
ards Piſces, &c. by means whereof the equi- 
noctial Points are carried farther and farther back, 
among the preceding Signs of Stars, at the Rate 
of about 30 Seconds each Tear; which retro- 
grade Motion is called the Preceſſion, Receſſion, 
or Retroceſſion of the Equinoxes. 

Hence, as the fixed Stars remain immoveable, 
and the Equinoxes go backward, the Stars will 
ſeem to move more and more eaſtward with re- 
ſpect thereto; whence the Longitudes of the 
Stars, which are reckoned from the firſt Point of 


Aries, or the vernal Equinox, are continually in- 
creaſing. 


Hence the Motion of the Axis of the Earth has ſome- 
times appeared unequal; fince from the Time of Ti- 
mocharides, to that of Ptolemy, the fixed Stars ſeemed, 
every Hundred Years, to have moved a Degree, ac- 
cording to the Order of the Signs, From Ptolemy to 
Aibategnius, they run one Degree every 66 Years, At 
preſent, they accompliſh one Degree, according to 
Tycho Brahe, in 70 Years; ſo that their Revolution is 
finiſhed in 25806 Fulian Years, But in Ricciolus's 
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Opinion, they employ 72 Years in running a 


therefore they cannot accompliſh their Revlon 


leſs than 25920 Years. 

To rectify this Irregularity of Motion, and ke 
till the fixed Stars immoveable, Copernicus has im. 
gined an Irregularity in the Motion of Preceſyyy 
the Equinoxes ; whoſe Anomaly ſhould be reſtored in 
1717 Egyptian Years, 


Note, That AnomaLy, in Aſtronomy, is the D. 
ſtance of a Planet from the Apbelion, or Apogee: 
or an Irregularity in the Motion of a Planet 
whereby it deviates from the Aphelion or Apope, 


But as the Obliquity of the Ecliptick had been oh. 
ſerved to vary otherwiſe, by the antient Aſtronom 

and its Anomaly to take twice the Time of the Anon: 
of the Equinoxes, before it could be finiſhed, diz. 
3434 Egyptian Years; he has explained both Inequs. 
lities, by the ſole Motion of the Poles of the Earth: 
and by imagining the Axis of the Earth to be carried 
from North to South, and from South to North, in 
the Interval of 24 Minutes only; and from Eaſt » 
Weſt, and from Weſt to Eaſt, through an Arch of 
2 Degrees, and 20 Minutes; ſo that by thoſe compli. 
cate Motions, the Extremity of the Axis forms a Ca. 
rolla interta, in the two Revolutions of the Army 
of the Equinoxes, and in one of the Obliquity of the 
Zodiack, following the Order of the Numbers 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9: Whence *tis underſtood, that ſe- 
ven, or more, of thoſe Corolla's, are contained in an 
entire Revolution of 25816 Egyptian Years; during 
which Time, the Axis of the Earth is carried round 
2 Poles of the Zodiac, againſt the Order of the 

ins. | 

Now as to what relates to the Stations, Direfims, 
and Retrogradations of the Planets, it may be er. 
plained, in this Hypotbeſis, with an admirable Facility, 
and without being obliged to have Recourſe to Eni. 
cycles. Venus and Mercury have ſooner finiſhed their 
Courſes round the Sun, than the Earth; becauſe they 
deſcribe their Circles nearer the Sun; and the Earth 
ſooner than Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. Whenceit 
happens, that the Earth paſſes, ſometimes, between 
the ſuperior Planets and the Sun, the ſame as Vu 
and Mercury paſs between the Sun and the Earth, For 
Example, 

Let the Sun be k, and the annual Circle of the 
Earth bhjc TI; the Circle of ſome of the ſupe- 
rior Planets, viz. of Saturn, Fupiter, or Mars, be 
odqREP, an Arch of which, or at leaſt a Portion 
thereof, a Planet ſhould viſit while the Earth is run- 
ning through its whole Circle, Let alſo the Firma - 
ment beM F GN. ; | 

If the Earth be placed in N, and the Planet in O, 
it will be ſeen in the Point of the Firmament M. Let 
the Earth advance from L to B, and the Planet from 
O to D, ſo that the Earth ſhould be very near to pals 
between that Planet and the Sun; then the Planet 
will be ſeen in G; and becauſe it will appear to have 
haſtened its Motion from the Point M, to the Point C, 
ſuch Motion ſhall be called a dire& Motion. 

If afterwards the Earth arrives from the Point B to 
the Point H, and the Planet from the Point D co the 
Point q; this will again be ſeen in G, and be called 
ſtationary, which will be its firſt Station. But if the 


Earth was to paſs to I, and the Planet to R, the Pla- 


net will appear in D; and thereby appearing to habe 
retrograded againſt the Order of the Signs, it will 
be then called retrograde. mt 

If the Earth being in C, the Planet be in E, it will 
be ſeen again in D, and appear ſtationary 3 therefore 
this will be its ſecond Station, 

Laſtly, When the Earth will be arrived from the 
Point C, into T, and the Planet into P, it will appear 
in N; and as it ſeems then to have advanced accord 
ing to the Order of the Signs, it will be called again 
dire, 

In this Manner, the Station, Direction, and Reiro. 


gradation of the ſuperior Planets, Mars, Jupiler, and 


Saturn, 


ka «oa 


. e 
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As to the other Planets, called inferior, viz. Venus 


cury 3 as they are nearer the Sun than the 
IG. alſo perfect their Courſe with a greater 
Celerity than ſhe can; whence they appear ſometimes 


laced between her and the Sun; and hence ſeem 


ſometimes to advance, ſometimes to ſtand ſtill, and 
ſometimes to be retrograde. | 


Let us then place the Earth to run in its Orbit the 


part TB C D E F, Fig. 2. cap. 1. while Mercury runs 
the whole Circle G IL. MN O. If the Earth be in T, 
and Mercury in &, he'll be ſeen in the Point of the 
Firmament F, But if the Earth be arrived at the 
Point B, and Mercury at the Point I, Meccury will be 


ſeen in P. And becauſe the Progreſs will ſeem then 
to be made with a greater Celerity, it will be called 
dire. But where he'll gain the Point H, the Earth 
being in C, then he is to be ſtationary, becauſe he 
ſeems to ſtay almoſt in the ſame Point P. This is his 
firſt Station. 

But if the Earth occupies the Point D, and Mer- 


cut the Point N, he*ll appear in q; and thus will be 


retrograde, becauſe he'll be ſuppoſed removed againſt 
the Order of the Signs. But if the Earth being in E, 
Mercury is in O, he'll be thought fationary, becauſe 
he'll be ſeen in the ſame Point q. And then it will 
be his ſecond Station. 

Laſtly, When the Earth will be in f, and Mercury 
in Gj, Mercury will be referred to the Point I, and 
become dire, becauſe the Progreſs will then appear, 
made according to the Order of the Signs. 

What is ſaid here of Mercur, is to be underſtood 
of Venus, this excepted, that theſe Mutations are not 
ſo frequent in her, becauſe ſhe takes more Time than 
Mercury to run through her Orbit. 

The principal Arguments alledged againſt this Hy- 
potbefis, are, 1. That the Motion of the Earth is re- 
pugnant to the Scripture z which teaches us in ſeveral 
Places, that the Sun moves, and the Earth is immove- 
able. The Earth, ſays the Ecclefiaſtes, chap, i. ver. 4. 
abides for ever. And ver. 5. The Sun alſo riſes, and 
the Sun goes down, and baſtens to bis Place where be 
aroſe. And the Pſalmiſt, Pſal. civ. 5. Mbo laid the 
Foundations of the Earth that it ſhould not be removed 
"el And Joſhua x. 12. Sun ſtand thou ftill upon 

ibeon, 

2, That if the Earth was far from the Centre of 
the World, and was to run, by an annual Motion, 
round a great Orbit, or the Zodiac; the ſame verti- 
cal Stars ſhould not always appear, neither could we 
ſee a whole Hemiſphere. That the Sun ſhould not be- 
come Apogee, or Perigee. That that immenſe Diſtance 

which makes the great Orbit which the Earth over- 
runs every Year, appear to us as a Point, with regard 
to the Firmament, is entirely incredible. | 

3. That if the Earth were to move round its Axis, 
ve ſhould be rendered ſenſible of it, by our Houſes, 

Buildings, Ge. tumbling down. 

4. That Bodies would not fall upon the Places per- 
pendicularly under them; nor a Bullet, e. gr. ſhot 
8 from the Ground, fall back again upon 


To the firſt Objection Des Cartes anſwers, Teri. 
Port. princip. num. 18, 28, and 38. that the Earth 
des not move, though the Vortex, wherein it is con- 
ed, moves; and that there is even more Motion 
3 to the Earth in the Piolemaict, or Tychonick 
. than in the Copernican; becauſe, according to 
Pernicus, the Earth is always environed with the 
Particles of the Liquid, and reſts within them, 

* Man fitting in a Ship. As to the Objections 
The from the Scripture, the Copernicans anſwer, 
8 the ſacred Text ſpeaks very often according to 
wh qudices of our Senſes, and often declares, not 
"at the Thing is in Reality, but what it appears to 
Fac 5 e. in thoſe Affairs which do not concern the 
* Thus the Moon is called, Gen, iv. 16, A great 
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very eaſily accounted for, according to the 
22 bel. Where we are to oblerve, that 
— is a greater Quantity of Retrogradation in Mars 
than in Jupiter, and in Fupiter than Saturn. 
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Light; though ſhe be, 1 the leſſer of all the 
Aſters, and though ſhe has no Light but what ſhe bor- 

rows from the Sun. That nothing is truer than what 
ſays the Ecelgſiaſtes, that the Earth abides for ever, 
ſince that Sentence is immediately preceded by this 
other; One Generation paſſes away, and another Ge- 
neration comes, but the Earth abides for ever. That is 
to ſay, it always remains the ſame, nor does it change 
its Exiſtence, though there happens a continual Suc- 
ceſſion of Generations within itz whence it is well 
ſaid by the Pſalmiſt, that it is founded on its Stabi- 
lity, #.e. on its Solidity, according to the Hebrew 
Text, or on its 1 4 according to the old Verſion, 
made uſe of by uguſtine. For the Earth is not 
diſſipated, or redułed into Duſt, but all its Parts are 
firmly connected together. But they deny that it muſt 
be concluded, from thoſe Paſſages, that the Earth is 
fixed, and without Motion, in the Centre of the 
World, ſince Fob, inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt, ſays this 
of God, c. ix. v. 6, which ſhakes the Earth cut of ber 
Place, and the Pillars thereof tremble. Thereby Fob 


| ſeems to attribute ſome Motion to the Earth, or a 


Tranſlation from one Place to the other, Beſides the 
Copernicans confeſs that they would not deviate from 
the common Way of Speaking, ſince they ſay thetn- 
ſelves, that the Sun riſes, and declines towards the 


Weſt, and that therefore, if Copernicus had ſpoke to 


the Sun as Joſbua did, he had done it in the ſame 
Manner. 

To che ſecond Objection they anſwer, 1. That 
there muſt appear always the ſame Alticude of the 
Pole, to us who inhabit the ſame Part of the Earth, 
and always the ſame vertical Stars, with an entire He- 
miſphere; or ſix Signs of the Zodiac; ſince the 
great Orbit, which the Eatth deſcribes by its annual 
Motion, is but like a Point in Reſpe& to the Firma- 
ment, and the Axis of the Earth remains always pa- 
rallel to the Axis of the World,and is always directed 
towards the ſame ſenſible Parts of Heaven. They ſay 
that there muſt always appear the ſame Altitude of 
the Poles, with Roſpect to us, provided we always in- 
habit the ſame Part of the Earth, and do not change 
Horizon, nor conſequently our Zenith or vertical 
Point; for if, leaving our firſt Place, we remove 
towards the North or South, having changed then our 
Horizon, or Zenith, ſome Parts of the Heavens will 
appear to us, which had been, till then, inconſpicuous 
to us; and others which appeared, while we inhabited 
the firſt Place, will be hidden: And thus the Altitude 
of the Pole will be changed, with reſpect to us; nei- 
ther ſhall the ſame vertical Stars appear. 2. That the 
Sun is in Apogee, or fartheſt from the Earth, when the 
Earth is in Apbelia, i. e. at the greateſt Diſtance from 
the Sun; and Perigee, when the Earth is in Peribelia, 
or neareſt the Sun. 


Note, That Ap RELIO is that Point of the Earth's, 
or a Planet's Orbit, in which it is the fartheſt 
diſtant from the Sun that it can be. And Peri- 
helion, that Point of the Orbit of a Planet, or of 
the Earth, wherein it is at its leaſt Diſtance from 

4 the Sun. | 


3. That the immenſe Diſtance of the fixed Stars from 
us, muſt not ſeem incredible, in whoſe Reſpect the 
Earth is but like a Point; fince neither our Reaſon, 
or Obſervations, can convince us that that Diſtance is 
leſs ; but, on the contrary, by its being ſappoſed ſuch, 
all the Phenomena are eaſily explained, and demon- 
ſtrated. | 
They reply, to the third Objection, that we are not 
ſenſible, or do not perceive the Motion of the Earth, 
becauſe we float, and are in the ſame Liquid along with 
itz and that we muſt think the ſame of our Houſes, 
Buildings, Trees, Sc. which conſequently muſt ſtand, 
and not be ſubverted. That they do not ſee why 
heavy Bodies ſhould not fall upon the Places perpendi- 
cularly under them, let the Earth be at Reſt, or move 
in the Ziquid ; fince thoſe Bodies, beſides that Mo- 
tion whereby they are precipitated downwards on the 
"A BY Earth, 
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Earth, participates, likewiſe, of the Motion of the 
whole YVortcx ; in the ſame Manner as a Stone thrown 
down from the Top of the Maſt, in a Ship failing, falls 
then at the Foot of the Maſt, as well as if the Ship 
was at Reſt ; becauſe the Stone is moved, both by its 
own Motion, and by that of the Ship. Therefore, 
ſay they, if we'll ſpeak juſt, thoſe Motions judged 
perpendicular, are not in Fact right, but deſcribe a 
Curve, Though it muſt appear right to us; juſt as 
thoſe who are in the Ship imagine that a Ball thrown 
down from the Top to the Foot of the Maſt, has de- 


ſcended by a right Motion, though thoſe on the Shore 


have diſcovered two Motions; a perpendicular one, 
by which it was carried downward; and the other 
horizontal, by which it follow the Maſt of the 
Ship. Therefore the Ball, by that double Motion, 
deſcribes, not a right, but a curve Line. Laſtly, 
They pretend, that a Cannon Ball is not to be carried 
farther toward the Weſt, than toward the Eaſt ; ſince 
that Ball puſhed toward the Eaſt, beſides the Motion 
it receives from the Cannon, participates allo of the 
other Motion common to the whole Vortex; in the 
ſame Manner as two Perſons, one at the Poop, and 
the other at the Prow, throwing a Ball between them, 
he that throws the Ball toward the Poop, does not 
throw it farther than he that throws it toward the 
Prow, though the Superficy of the Ship moves from 
the Poop toward the Prow z becauſe the Ball, beſides 
the peculiar Motion it receives from the Gameſters, 
participates, alſo, of the common Moffon of the 
whole Ship. Likewiſe, when a Cannon Ball is ex- 
ploded toward the North, or toward the South, it 
does not only receive the Motion from the Cannon, 
but participates, likewiſe, of the Motion which is 
common to the Earth, and the Air wherein it is con- 
tained; whence it always follows a right Line, and 
hits the Mark. | 

They conclude, by ſaying, that to. ſuppoſe the Earth 
at Reſt, confounds and deſtroys all the Order and 
Harmony of the Univerſe, annuls its Laws, and ſets 
every Part at Variance with each other, robs the Cre- 
ator of half the Praiſe of his Works, and Mankind 
of the Pleaſure of the Contemplation thereof, That 
it renders the Motions of the Planets inextricable and 
uſeleſs, which otherwiſe are plain and ſimple. So 
that ſuch of the later Aſtronomers as have aſſerted it 
with the moſt Zeal, have been forced to ſet it aſide, 
when they came to compute the Motions of the Pla- 
nets. That none of them would attempt to compute 
thoſe Motions in variable Spirals, but in all their 
Theories they tacitly ſuppoſe the Earth to move on 
its Axis, ſo as to turn the diurnal Spirals into Circles. 

Copernicus, the Author of this Hypotheſis, was born 
at Thorn, in Poliſh Pruſſia, in the Year 1472, according 
to Juſtinus, or 1473, according to Maſtlinus. After 
the uſual domeſtick Education, he was ſent to the 
Univerſity of Cracow z; where he applied himſelf to 
Philoſophy and Phyſick, and at length commenced 
Doctor in Medicine, In the mean Time, having a 
ſtrong Propenſity to Mathematicks, he diligently at- 
tended the Lectures of Albert Bradzevius, and even 
learn'd of him at Home. After he had here attained 
to the Uſe of the Aſtrolabe, and was entering upon 
Aſtronomy, he took Regiomontanus for his Guide: 
Though he run through all the Mathematicks of the 
Age, yet he ſeemed moſt taken with Perſpective; on 
Occaſion whereof, he learned Painting, in which he 
is ſaid to have excelled, When 23 Years of Age, be- 
ing at Bologna, he became acquainted with that emi- 
nent Mathematician, Dom. Maria Ferrarienſis; and 
was admitted to ſhare with him in making aſtrono- 
mical Obſervations. Here, in the Year 1497, Co- 
pernicus fiiſt obſerved an Occultation of Palilicium 
by the Moon. Going on to Rome, he taught pub- 
lickly, and made ſome conſiderable Obſervations ; 
and at his Return to Cracow, was made Canon of the 
Church of J/ermelandt, or Ormeland, and at length 
Vicar- General, A, 


the Courle he took in profecuting Aftronomy, 
Which has rendered his Name immortal, is as follows: 


Obſerving how the Mironom ers of thoſe Times webs 


gravelled to make the Planets move equably in er 
cular Orbits, viz. to ſuppoſe them to move, not abou 
their own Centre, but about the Zquant; and that 
they could no Way make out a tolerably regular 8 
ſtem, out of all their Shifrs and Hypotheſes; he 4 
ſolved to try what he could do. With this View, he 
peruſed the Writings of all the Philoſophers and 
Aſtronomers extant, and picked out of each what ; 
peared probable and elegant. In this Review, he vag 
chiefly taken with two almoſt ſimilar Opinions, (che 
one attributed ro Martianus Capella, the other 9 
Apollonius Pergeus ;) which give a very good Ac. 
count of the Motions of Venus and Mercury, and ex. 
plain the Cauſe of their Direions, Stations, and Re. 
trogradations very happily : The latter, withal, per. 
forming the ſame in the three ſuperior Planets, 
then, in both thefe Hypotheſes, the Earth being ſup- 
poſed the Centre, Copernicus choſe rather to adopt the 
Opinion of the Pythagoreans ; to remove the Ear 
out of the Centre of the World, and to give it ng 
only a diurnal Motion round its own Axis, but alſo n 
annual one round the Sun. 

On this Footing, he began to obſerve, calculate, 
compare, Sc. and at length, after a long ſollicitons 
Diſquiſition, found himſelf in a Condition to account 
for the Phenomena and Motions of all the Planets, 
and to make an orderly Arrangement, or Diſpoſition 
of the whole Heavens; wherein nothing could be al. 
tered, or diſplaced, without bringing the utmoſt Con- 
fuſion into the whole. 

Theſe Things he began to write down about the 
Year 1507; he then proceeded to. furniſh himſelf 
with a new Apparatus, particularly a parallafick In- 
ſtrument, and ſome Ptolemaick Rulers, wherewith to 
obſerve the Altitude of the Stars, and determine the 
Periods of the Sun and Moon : And without any other 
Means, compoſed his ſix Books, De Orbium Celeſtiun 
revolutionibus z containing the whole of Aſtron, 
delivered after the Example of Ptolemy, in a geome- 
trical Method, We have already obſerved, that he 
began it in 1507 ; he finiſhed it in 1530; five Leu 
after, he poliſhed, and improved it. He died of a 
Dyſentery, and a Palſy on his Right Side, in the Yer 
1543. 

As the Copernican Syſtem appeared contrary to Pre- 
judices and Authority, and that of Ptolemy to Reaſon 
and Experience; Tycho Brabe, a noble Dane, applied 
himſelf, in the ſixteenth Century, under the Reign of 
Chriſtian IV. King of Denmark, to find out a third, 
which has been called ſince, from his Name, the Y- 
chonick Syſtem. * : 

With Ptolemy, he places the Earth immoveable in 
the Centre, or not far from the Centre of the Firma- 
ment; and, with Copernicus, the Sun in the Centre of 
the Motion of the Planets; making the Moon to move 
round the Earth. 

In this Syſtem, three Things move round the Earth 
as round their Centre; the Moon, which is the neat- 
eſt to it, by a monthly Motion; the Sun, which s 
more diſtant from it, by an annual Courſe ; and the 
Firmament, or the Sphere of the fixed Stars, the te- 
moteſt of all three, by a flow Motion of 25009 
Years. 

Round the Sun five errant Stars, or Planets, have 
their particular Motions, viz. Mercury, of three 
Months; Venus, of eight Months, Sc. with this Or- 
der, or Rule, that the Sun, by his annual Motion, 
running through the Zodiac, carries them all along 
with him. Belides, as Mercury and Venus, b) . 
Revolutions round him, do not embrace the Ho 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, embrace it by theirs, 1 
eſpecially Mars, which, while in B, becomes near̃e 
the Earth than the Sun himſelf. 1 Gs. 

But there is no mention made, in the Tychonick & 


ſtem, of a dinrnal Motion; thoſe who follow his - 


Pot beſis, place a Primum mobile above the Hirmantt. 
whereby the whole Machine of the World mo 8 
moved by a diurnal Motion; or ſuppoſe thole * f 


Mobiles, the Moon, the Sun, and the Sphere of che 


fixes 


gel Stare, while by a ſlow Motion they move from 
Weſt to Eaſt in the Zodiac, to be alſo moved daily 
from Eaſt to Welt, in a Circle, almoſt Parallel to the 
uator. Moreover they conceive that the five er- 
rant Stars, beſides their proper Motions, they have 
round the Sun from Weſt to Eaft through the Zodiac, 
are alſo carried daily from Eaſt to Weſt, in a Plan 
lel to the Equator, not by themſelves, but by the 
Sur who ſerves them inſtead of Primum mobile. 
The Tychonicians have this common, with the Co- 
 nicans, that they both acknowledge the Heaven's 
Fluid; and in Fact the Tychonick Syſtem is nothing elſe 
but that of Copernicus inverted, for if the Sun with 
Venus and Mercury was reſtored to the Centre of the 
World, the Earth would accompliſh its annual Period 
through the Circle aſſigned to the Sun, and the Pla- 
nets, or the Sphere of the fix*d Stars would be under- 
ſtood to remove at ſuch a Diſtance, that the Circle of 
Saturn would be every where equally diſtant from the 
fu d Stars; and then the Syſtem would be the ſame as 
deſcribed by Copernicus, | 

As to the Number of Heavens, Tychs*s Partiſans 
admit of three, viz. the Empyreum, the Firmament, 
and the Planetick, which Number they pretend to 
| ſupport with the Authority of the Apoſtle, who is 
faid, Eph. ii. Corinth. c. xii. v. 12, to have been 
caught up to the third Heaven; i. e. as they interpret 
it, to the Empyreum. But thoſe among them who place 
a Primum mobile above the Firmament, ought to rec- 
kon four Heavens, and therefore cannot be aſſiſted 
therein by the Text of the Apoſtle, which, on the 
contrary, the Copernicans and Cartefians borrow .to 
ſupport their Hypotheſis, For our Yortex is the firſt 
Heaven of the Cartefians ; that vaſt Region of the fix*d 
Stars conſpicuous to us, eſtabliſhes another with Reſpect 
to us; and all that is extended beyond that immenſe 
Region may form the Empyreum, or a third Heaven, 
Hebo and his Diſciples had proceeded thus far in 
the Explanation, as well of the diurnal Motions of the 
heavenly Bodies from Eaſt to Weſt, in a Plan Paral- 
lel to the Equator, as of the monthly, annual, c. 
from Weſt to Eaſt in the Zodiac; but there remain- 
ed ſtill, for them, to explain the Station, Direction, 
and Retrogradation of the Planets, when Kepler, by an 
admirable Invention, undertook that arduous Taſte 
This famous Aſtronomer (conſidering the whole 
Planetick Region thus drawn, the Sun in ſuch a Man- 
ner as for the Axis to keep always its Paralleliſm, and 
for each Planer, beſides, to have, at the Times fixed, 
its particular Motion round the Sun) ſhews how to 
compoſe a ſpiral Motion from thoſe two, viz. of Ab- 
duction from the Sun, and of Converſion round the 
Sun, For Example: ON 
Let the Earth be T, and the Orbit of the Sun, in 
which he is moved, SSSS. If Jupiter be in A, and 
by a compoſite Motion, as we have ſaid, be carried 
into B, it will become Stationary z becauſe it is not 
underſtood to move, nor according to the Order of 
the Signs, nor againſt it. If afterwards it paſſes from 
the Point B to C, it will be direct, becauſe it ad- 
vances according to the Order of the Signs; and 
from the Point C to the Point D becomes again Sta- 
uonary. But from the Point D to E, becauſe carried 
the Order of the Signs, it will be called Re- 
rep rade. G2 1 | 
However the Planets do not accompliſh a whole 
Piral every Lear; but that Time is required which is 
neceſſary for a Conjunction of the Sun with the Pla- 
net, Particularly if the Beginning of the Spiral Mo- 
or, is. taken from the Conjunction; or for an Op- 
polition, if the Beginning of the Spiral Motion is 
expected from an Oppoſicicn. Therefore we muſt 
magine eleven of thoſe Spirals in the Circle of Jupi- 
ter; twenty- nine in the Ercle of Saturn, &c. which 
Pirals are greater in Jupiter than in Saturn, and again 
Seater in Mars than in Jupiter; whence thoſe Spirals 
e not ſo ſoon perfected in Mars as in Jupiter; nor 
0 ſoon in Jupiter as in Saturn. | ' 
N this Explanation of the different Syſtems of 
the World, which * Foundation of this 
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Treatiſe of Mronomy, and without which it would be 
abſolutely impoſſible, for thoſe who have not the leaſt 
Tincture of that Science, to underſtand it, I'll pro- 
ceed to the Demonſtration of the Diſtances, Magni- 
tades, Motions, Ec: of the celeſtial Bodies; bur the 
better to execute this difficult or arduous Taſk, we 
muſt firſt take a View of the Figure and Dimenſion of 
our Earth; and as we make uſe of Feet or Cubits to 
meaſure the Diſtances of Places on the terreſtrial Globe; 
well likewiſe "meaſure the immenſe Diſtances of 
the celeſtial Bodies, with che Aſſiſtance of terreſtrial 
Semidiametets; which the better to execute, we'll 
conſider firſt the Figure of the Earth, and afterwards 
its Magnitude or Extent. | _ . 

The Figure of the Earth is demonſtrated to be nearly 
ſpherical thus: The Moon is frequently ſeen eclipſed 
by the Shadow of the Earth; and in all Eclipſes that 
Shadow appears cireular, what Way ſoever it be pro- 
jected, whether towards the Faſt, Weſt, North, or 
South, howſoever in Diameter vary, according to the 
greater or leſs Diſtance from the Earth. $67 

Hence it follows that the Shadow of the Earth, in all 
its Situations, is really conical; and conſequently the 
Body that projets it, i. e. the Earth is nearly Spherical. 
We lay its nearly Spberital; for the Inequalities of 
its Surface prevent its being perfectly ſoz beſides that 
Huygens and Sir Tſaac Newton have ſhewn that the 
Earth is higher and bigger under the Zquator than at 
the Poles: So that its Figure, nearly, is that of an 
oblate Spheroid, ſwelling out towards the Equatorial 
Parts, and flatted or contraſted towards the Poles. 
The Reaſdn of this Inequality is deduced from the di- 
urnal Rotation of the Farth on its Axis. 

This Roundneſs of the Earth is farther confirmed 
A its having been frequently ſailed round: The firſt 

ime was in the Year 1519, when Ferdinand Magei- 
lan made the Tour of the whole Globe in 1124 Days. 
In the Year 1357 Dyake performed the ſame in 1056 
Days. In the Year 1586, Sir Thomas Cavendiſh made 
the ſame Voyage in 777 Days. Simon Cordes of Rot- 
terdam, in the Year 13903 and in the Year 1598, 
Oliver Mort, a Hollander, in COTS Fac. He- 
remites, and Fob, Huygens, in the Year 1623, in 802 
Days: All of whom ſailing continually from Eaſt to 
Weſt, at length arrived in Europe, whence they ſer 
forth ; and in the Courſe of their Voyage obſerved all 
the Phenomena, both of the Heavens and Earth, to 
correſpond and confeſs this ſpherical Figure. 

What the Earth loſes of its Sphericity by Moun- 
tains and Valleys, is nothing conſiderable z the high- 
eſt Eminence being ſcarce equivalent to the minuteſt 
Protuberance on the Surface of a Lemon: What it 
loſes by the Swelling of the equatorial Parts is more 
ſenſible. Sir Iſaac Newton makes the greateſt Dia- 
meter 34 Miles bigger than the leſs, fixing the Ratio 
as 692 to 688, If the Earth were in a fluid State, its 
Revolution round its Axis would neceſſarily put on 
ſuch a Figure, by reafon the centrifugal Force being 
greateſt rowards rhe Equator, the Fluid would there 
riſe, and ſwell moſt: And that it ſhould be ſo now, 
ſeems neceſſary to keep the Sea in the Eguinectial Re- 
gions from overflowing the Earth thereabouts. Add 
thoſe Experiments made on Pendulums, which muſt 
be of different Lengths, to ſwing equal Times here 
and at the Equator,gevince the fame Thing. 

M. De la Lure, and M. Derbam indeed have ſhewn, 
that this Diverſity, may arife either from the greater 
Heat, or the greater Raricy of the Air there than 
here; as having obſerved a- like Variation between 
Pendulums when heated and cold, and when in Yacuo 
and open Air. But beſides that Sir 1ſaac Newton and 
M. Bernoulli, have ſet afide theſe Cauſes as inſuffi- 


cient: M. Coffini has found, that the Degrees of a 


Meridian grows larger, the farther we go towards the 
Line by one eight hundredth Part of every De- 
reez which puts the Spheroidiſm of the Earth paſt 
neftion; od 85 
Fa. Tacguet draws ſome pretty Concluſions from 
the ſpherical Figure of the Earth; as, 1. That if 
one Part of the Surface of the Earth were o_ 
| | plain 
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plain, a Man could no more walk upright thereon, 
than on the Side of a Mountain. 2. That the Tra- 
veller's Head goes a greater Space than his Feet; and 
a Horſeman than a Man on Foot, as moving equal 
Arches of greater Circles. 3. That a Veſſel full of 
Water being raiſed perpendicularly, ſome of the 
Water will be continually flowing out, yet the Veſſel 
ſtill remains full; and on the contrary, if a Veſſel 
full of Water be let perpendicularly down, though 
nothing flow out, yet it will ceaſe to be full: Con- 
ſequently there is more Water contained in the ſame 
Veſſel at the Foot of a Mountain than at the Top; by 
Reaſon the Surface of the Water is compreſſed into a 
Segment of a leſs Sphere below than above. 

The Antients had various Opinions as to the 
Figure of the Earth. Some, as Anaximander, held it 
cylindricalz and others, as Leucippus, in Form of a 
Drum. But the principal Opinion was, that it was 
flat; that the viſible Horizon was the Bounds of the 
Earth, and the Ocean the Bounds of the Horizon: 
That the Heavens and Farth above this Ocean, was 
the whole viſible Univerſe, and that all beneath the 
Ocean was Hades; of which Opinion were, not only 
divers of the antient Poets and Philoſophers, but alſo 
ſome of the Chriſtian Fathers, as La#antius, St. Au- 
guſtin, &c. 

The MacniTupe or THE EARTH, we are to 
conſider next, and the Number of Miles its Diameter 
contains, has been variouſly determined by various 
Authors, antient and modern, The Way to arrive 
at it is, by finding the Quantity of a Degree of a 
great Circle of the Earth, But this Degree is found 
very different, according to the different Method and 
Inſtruments made uſe of, as well as the different Ob- 
ſervers, : 

The Method obſerved by Mr. Norwood, and the 
French Aſtronomers, Picard, Caſſini, &c wiz. By 
meaſuring the Difference between two remote Places 
on the ſame Meridian, is undoubtedly the beſt ; and 
was performed by ſuch exceeding Accuracy, eſpecially 
by M. Caſſini, that hardly any thing further or better 
can be expected. According to that Author the Am- 
bit, or Circumference of the Earth is 123,750,720 
Paris Feet; or 134,650,777 Engliſh Feet; or 
250315 of our Statute Miles; whence, ſuppoſing the 
Earth ſpherical, its Diameter muſt be 7967 Statute 
Miles; and conſequently its Radius, or Semi-diameter, 
may be taken in a round Number 2 00,000000 Feet; 
its Surface will be 199,444,206 Miles; which being 
multiplied into 3 of its Semi-diameter, gives the ſolid 
Content of the Globe of the Earth 264, 8 56,000000 
Cubick Miles. 

Mr. Vbiſton reckons the Ambit of the Earth to be 
123,249,600 Paris Feet, or 131,630,573, or there- 
abouts, Engliſh Feet. 

Having thus determined the Figure and Magnitude 
cf the Earth, and nothing left in this ſublunary 
World, deſerving the Attention of the Aſtronomer, 
we'll abide no longer on theſe terreſtrial Manſions, 
but will be carried through that vaſt Ocean, and 
thoſe immenſe Intervals of the heavenly Bodies, be- 
ginning by thoſe which are at a greater Diſtance 
from us, and are called fix'd Stars, not from their 
being fixed in a hard Fornix, but from their obſery- 
ing always the ſame Diſtance between them; ſince we 
have demonſtrated already, that the Heavens are not 
hard or ſolid, but fluidz and that it is admitted by 
Aſtronomers, as a Thing very probable, that they are 
exended through indefinite Spaces, and have Stars 
diſperſed in them. | 

But to make this more evident, and to appear in a 
clearer Light, it will not be improper to inſert here 
the Hypotheſis of Des Cartes of the Formation of the 
World; ſince that once very well underſtood, it will 
> eaſy to account for all the Phenomena of the fixed 

lars. 

Des Cartes, then, Tertia Part. Princip. num. 45. 
and Trac. de Lum. c. 6. believes the World to have 
been formed in that Manner mentioned in the Scrip- 

ture, Gen, i. ſo that every Part were perfect from the 
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very Inſtant of their Creation, and all compleated in 


the ſeventh Day z but however he would have 
examine, in a more particular Manner, how all th 
ſenſible Bodies could be formed, ſince thereby = 
ſhall be more capable to underſtand their Nature 
Therefore, ſays he, Num. 46. let's ſuppoſe that Mat. 
© ter, which compoſes this viſible World, to have 
been at firſt divided by the Creator into ſmall Po. 
tions, or Maſſes full of Angles, of which the Hez. 
vens and heavenly Bodies are compoſed, which had 
then as much Motion of themſelves as the World 
is found to have. That thoſe Parts have two Mo. 
tions; one whereby each Part revolve round itz 
Centre, ſo as to compoſe a Fluid Body, ſuch as we 
ſuppoſe the Heavens to be; and another, where 
an Aſſemblage, or Syſtem of them, turned round x 
common Centre, whnedy the Centres of the fel 
Stars are formed. 4 
This muſt be firſt conſidered, continues be, 
Numb. xlviii. that thoſe Particles which we ſuppoſe 
the whole Matter of the World to have been di. 
vided into, could not be ſpherical at firſt, ſince ſe. 
veral Globules joined together cannot fill up a con- 
tinued Space, but of what Figure they were then 
they could in Proceſs of Time, and after they had 
had ſo many circular Motions, but become round. 
Having been violently enough agitated for to be {. 
parated from each other, and the ſame Agitation 
continuing, muſt have by a continual Friction broke 
their Angles. And as there can be no Vacuum, and 
thoſe round Particles of the Matter joined together, 
muſt have left ſome ſmall Intervals about them, it 
was abſolutely neceſſary that thoſe Intervals ſhould 
be filled, with ſome of the minuteſt Atoms of the 
Matter; and of a Figure proper to fill up thoſe In- 
tervals, which Figure they could change as often as 
the Places they are to fill ſhould require; for when 
the Angles of the Particles which become round 
are broken; what's broke off is ſuch a fine Duſt, 
and acquires ſo great a Celerity, that by the ſole 
Velocity of its Motion, *tis divided into innume- 
rable Atoms, and thus fills up all the Angles which 
the other Particles of the Matter could not enter, 
* Hence have been generated, two different kinds 
of Matter, which may be called the two firſt Ele- 
ments of this viſible World. The firſt is of that 
Matter, which is ſo violently agitated, that by its 
© Collifion with other Bodies, *tis broken into Minu- 
© ties of an indefinite Parvity, or Smallneſs ; and ap- 
© propriate their Figures, to fill up the ſmalleſt later- 
* vals, of the Angles they have deſerted,? 
Of this Kind of Matter the Sun and the fixed Stan 
were formed. | 
The ſecond Kind of Matter is "that divided into 
ſpherical Particles, which muſt be ſuppoſed very 
mall, if compared with the Bodies diſcernible by the 
Sight; but are, nevertheleſs, of a certain determinate 
Quantity, and diviſible into others infinitely ſmaller. 
This Matter makes the Atmoſphere, and all the 
Element between the Earth and the fixed Stars; in 
ſuch Manner, as that the largeſt Spheres are always 
next the Circumference of the Vortex, and the ſmal- 
leſt next its Centre. 

There is, beſides, a third Element, compoſed of 
heavier Particles, and leſs adapted to Motion; of 
which the Earth, Planets, and all the opake Bodies 
are formed; this is its Origin. While the Matter of 
the firſt, and that of the ſecond Element move roun 
the common Centre, and recede as much as they can 
from it, the Matter of the firſt Element, from the 
Ecliptick of the Vortex, influences all the circumjacent 
Vortices near their Poles, by falling between the Par- 
ticles of the ſecond Element, which cannot happen 
to the ſecond Element; and reciprocally as much 0 
the Matter of the firſt Element breaks forth from che 
adjacent Vortex into the ſame Vortex, through 8 
Poles; ſo as for thoſe Poles to have a Communication 
between them, not by touching each other at their 
reſpective Poles, but by being directed to each 
other. If 
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e are to be found in the Matter of the 
6 18 which is directed from the Poles to the 
3 of the Vortices, ſome Particles leſs divided, 

4 leſs agitated, theſe, becauſe of their hooked Fi- 
m res, will be concatenated together, and being tranſ- 
nd, by their Agitation, into leſſer, and more 
adapted to Motion, they'll be condenſed into opake 
Molecules, and form the third Element. 

As to the Figure of theſe Molecules, when they are 
found intercepted in the Middle of three Globules of 
the ſecond Element, and have the ſame Motion with 
the whole Vortex; they muſt aſſume a triangular 
"cr Cartes diſpoſes the Globules of the ſecond Ele- 
ment in the following Manner: He will have thoſe 
nearer the Center of the Vortex, to be leſs, and to 
move with a greater Celerity, till they have attained 
at a certain Term, beyond which the ſuperior move 
with a greater Celerity than the inferior, being all 
equal as to their Magnitude, v. gr. the Globules in 
our Vortex, fig. 9. in which float Mercury and Venus, 
are leſs, and move with a greater Celerity, than thoſe 
which take in the Earth; likewiſe thoſe round the 
Earth are leſs, and move with a greater Celerity than 
thoſe which move round Mars, or Jupiler, or round 
$turn ; ſince the Zarth accompliſhes its Courſe in the 
Space of a Year, Mars in two, and Saturn in thirty 
Years; but beyond Saturn, as far as the Superficies of 
the Vortex, all the Globules might be imagined of an 
equal Magnitude among 2 and are more agitated 
in thoſe Places than round Saturn. 

Sir 1/aac Newton is of an Opinion different from 
Des Cartes, and thinks, that it is very probable that 
God, in the Beginning, formed Matter, in ſolid, maſ- 
five, hard, impenetrable, moveable Particles, of ſuch 
Sizes, and Figures, and with ſuch other Properties, 
and in ſuch Proportion to Space, as much conduced 
to the End for which he formed them; and that theſe 
primitive Particles being Solids, are incomparably 
harder than any porous Bodies compounded of them ; 
even ſo very hard, as never to wear out, no ordinary 
Power being able to divide what God made one in 
the firſt Creation, While the Particles remain entire, 
they may compoſe Bodies of one and the ſame Tex- 
ture in all Ages; but ſhould they wear away, or break 
in Pieces, the Nature of Things depending on them 
would be changed. Water and Earth, compoſed of 
old worn Particles, and Fragments of Particles, would 
not be of the ſame Nature and Texture now, with 
Water and Earth compoſed of entire Particles in the 
Beginning. And therefore, that Things may be laſt- 
ing, the Changes of corporeal Things are to be placed 
only in the various Separations, and new Aſſociations 
and Motions of thoſe permanent Particles, compound 
Particles being apt to break, not in the midſt of ſolid 
Particles, but where thoſe Particles are laid together, 
and only touch in a few Points. It ſeems to him, 
likewiſe, that theſe Particles have not only a Vis 
inertiæ, with the paſſive Laws of Motion reſulting 
therefrom, but are alſo moved by certain active Prin- 
ciples; ſuch as is Gravity, and that which cauſes Fer- 
mentation, and the Coheſion of Bodies. 
My own Hypotbeſis, or Syſtem, is, That in the Se- 
paration of the Matter at the Beginning, the three 
lements, mentioned by Des Cartes, were formed by 
the ociation of thoſe Particles, wherewith the di- 
"ine Creator was determined each of them ſhould be 
compoſed, having himſelf, in his infinite Wiſdom, 
nd as a ſkilful Artiſt, formed and diſpoſed each Par- 
ice in the Shape, Form, and Figure, he judged fit 
2 compole (with a juſt Symmetry, which could an- 
der the End he propoſed to himſelf from it) that 
RAT WHOLE they were deſigned for. That the 
ſubtle, and beſt configurated, having been ex- 
alted from the whole Maſs, were impregnated, in that 
8 es a Principle of Activity, and with a 
10 irtue 
pulſion, which, from th 
ferperual Motion, at Inſtant, 
M each other, 
23 
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kept them in a 
and at ſuch competent Diſtance 
as to form themſelves into an ele- 
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or Quality, of Attraction and Re- 
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mentary Subſtance, and Exiſtence; That that ſubtle 
Matter (which we'll call, if you pleaſe, the firſt Ele- 
ment) was divided by the Creator into two Parts; one 
Part whereof he placed in the Center of the World, 
or of the Syſtem, as in a Medium, between the ſecond 
and third Element, to quicken, by the extreme Cele- 
rity and Activity of its Efuvia, the Slowneſs of the 
Motion of their Particles, and to rectify the Diſorders 
which might be occaſioned by the different Configu- 
ration of their Particles, *The other Part of that Ele- 
ment having received a till greater Degree of Per- 
fection, as well in the Symmetry and Arrangement 
of its Particles, as in their*Expurgation from all he- 
terogeneous Bodies, which could obſtruct their Action, 
following the Impetus of their natural Elaſticity pro- 
ceeding from their globular Configuration, and by the 
Compreſſion of the Atmoſphere of that Maſs they 
had been extracted from, were carried upward with 
ſuch Velocity, that nothing but the immenſe Spaces 
they were to fill could have moderated their Courſe, 
That thus expanded, they began to move with that 
Order and Regularity, each in its reſpective Orbit 
formed by the Efluvia, which muſt neceſſarily flow 
from each other to keep a due Diſtance between them 
and avoid Confuſion, as to form a viſible Cerium quid. 
That thus diſpoſed, floating, as it were, in their re- 
ſpective Orbits, without touching one another, other- 
wiſe than by the mutual Communication of their Ex- 
Auvia, they can ſuffer no Alteration, or Changes, 
ſince, by the natural Configuration of their Pores, 
adapted, from the Beginning, for Attraction, Di- 
rection, or Repulſion; thoſe different Actions are 
made, without the leaſt Force or Violence, through the 
Particles, which could alter their natural Form; being 
thereby free from that Colliſion, Grinding, &c, to be 
met with in Des Cartes's Syſtem. 

As for the Formation of the fixed Stars, in this my 
Hypotbefis, I ſuppoſe, that in that elaſtick Rapidiiy of 
the Particles of the firſt Element, at the Beginning, 
thoſe endued with a ſtill greater Principle of Activity 
and Elaſticity, having preceded the others in their 
Progreſs, and arrived ſooner at the Term fixed, had 
formed themſelves into an infinite Number of differ- 
ent Focus*s, the Intervals whereof were aſterwards 
filled with the other leſs active Particles. That in 
thoſe Focus's, preſerving that extremely perfect Virtue 
or Quality of Attraction, Direction, and Repulſion, 
they move with ſuch incomprehenſible Rapidity, as to 
cauſe that Radiancy, a Glimpſe whereof is tranſmitted 
to our Sight; which would appear infinitely greater, 
notwithſtanding their immenſe Diſtance from us, if 
the Creator had not formed of thoſe other Particles 
ſeparated from them, in the laſt Rarefaction, a Veil, 
which ſteals from, or dims part of their Eclat; and 
this is what I call the ſecond Element, which being 
compoſed of more palpable Molecules than the firſt, 
and their Efluvia (for they all move in the ſame Man- 
ner) endued with leſs Activity, is nevertheleſs capable 
of Refraction. Of the Scories of thoſe ſublimated 
Particles, the third Element is formed, which being 
but a Compoſition of hooked Particles, of different 
Configurations, is a great deal ſlower in its Motion, 
ſome of them, by their Concatenation, appearing as 
if they were at Reſt, and entirely deprived of Mo- 
tion: Of theſe thoſe Bodies, through whoſe Opacity 
the Light of that Part of the firſt Element placed in 
the Center of the Syſtem, and which we call Sun, is 
reflected on our Vortex; ſuch as the Planets. 

Having thus explained the Hyporbe/is of the Origin 
of the World, and the different Elements; we'll pro- 
ceed to the Explanation of the Doctrine of the fixed 
Stars; and firſt of their Motion. 

The Fixx D STARrs have two Kinds of Motions 3 
one called the firſt, common, and diurnal Motion, or 
the Motion of the Primum mobile: By this they are 
carried along with the Sphere or Firmament wherein 
they appear fixed, round the Earth, from Eaſt to 
Weſt, in the Space of twenty-four Hours. 

The other, called the ſecond, or proper Motion, is 
that whereby they go backwards, from Weſt to Eaſt, 

Yyy. round 
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round the Poles of the Ecliptick, with an exceeding 
Slowneſs, as not deſcribing above a Degree of their 
Circle in the Space of y1 or 72 Years, or 31 Seconds 
in a Year. Some have imagined, that when they have 
got round to the Points whence they firſt departed, 
Nature will have finiſhed her Courſe, and the Stars, 
having performed their Career, the Heavens will re- 
main at Reſt, unleſs the Being, who firſt gave them 
Motion, appoints them to begin another Circuit, On 
the Footing of this Calculation, the World ſhould laſt 
about 30,000 Years, according to Ptolemy z 258 16, 
according to Tychoz 25920, according to Riccioli; 
and 24800, according to Caſſini. 

In Effect, the Latitudes of the fixed Stars, we find, 
by comparing the Obſervations of the antient Aſtro- 
nomers with thoſe of the Moderns, continue ſtill the 
ſame ;z but their Longitude is, by this ſecond Motion, 
always increaſing. Thus, for Example, the Longi- 
tude of Cor Leonis was found by Ptolemy, A. D. 138, 
to be 29 3o'; in 1115 it was obſerved by the Perfians 
to be 17930“; in 1364, by Apbonſus, 209 400; in 
1586, by the Prince of Heſſe, 24 1173 in 1601, by 
Hebo, 24® u); and in 1690, by Mr. Flamſteed, 230 
21' 20“: Whence the proper Motion of the Stars, ac- 
cording to the Order of the Signs, in Circles parallel 
to the Ecliptick, is eaſily inferred, 

It was Hipparchus firſt ſuſpected this Motion, upon 
comparing the Obſervations of Tymocharis and Ari- 
ſyllus wich his own. Ptolemy, who lived three Cen- 
turies after Hipparchus, demonſtrated the ſame by un- 
deniable Arguments. Some, it is true, have ima- 
gined a Change in the Latitude of the Stars; but 
ſuch an Opinion has but little Countenance from Ob- 
ſervation, Tycho Brabe makes the Increaſe of Lon- 
gitude in a Century 1® 25'; Copernicus 19 23 40" 12"; 
Bullialdus 1 24 54"; Hevelius 1* 24 46“ 50"; 
whence, with Mr. Flamſteed, the annual Increaſe of 
the Longitudes of the fixed Stars may be well fixed at 

0”, 
: From theſe Data, the Increaſe of the Longitude of 
a Star, for any given Time, is eaſily had; and hence 
the Longitude of a Star, for any given Year, being 
given, its Longitude for any other Year is readily 
found. 

The better to underſtand this Phenomenon, we muſt 
imagine, that the Earth, in its annual Motion rovnd 
the Sun, does not keep exactly a Paralleliſm, and 
therefore is ſubjeC ro ſome imperceptible Titubation, 
that, in the Courſe of ſeveral Thouſand Years, each 
of its Poles deſcribes a ſmall Circle, from Eaſt to 
Weſt, 

As, from this Suppoſition, it is eaſily conceived 
that the Celeſtial Equator correſponds to the different 
Parts of Heaven; it follows, that the Terreſtrial 
Equator muſt be ſubject to the ſame Mutations, and 
muſt cut the Ecliptick into various Points, from Eaſt 
to Weſt: And becauſe from the Interſection of thoſe 
two Circles is reckoned the Longitude of the Stars, 
they muſt neceſſarily be ſeen to increaſe, every Cen- 
tury, to a certain Quantity, 

The Mutation happening in a certain Number of 
Years to the Longitude of ſome Stars, muſt be ſem- 
blable to that which happens to the Longitude of ano- 
ther Star; and all the Sars muſt be altogether ſuſ- 
ceptible of Mutation in Longitude, which will be more 
ſenſible in one Century than in another, eſpecially if 
the Titubation of the Earth be more manifeſt in that 
Century than in another, 

The Diminution of the Declination of the Ecliptick, 
cannot be better underſtood, than by minding that 
the Ti/ubation of the Earth is occaſioned by a ſlight 
Direction of its Axis on the Plane of the Ecliptick, 
whence it follows, that the Celeſtial Equator muſt paſs 
over the Places nearer the Circle of the Firmament, 
under which the Sun is ſuppoſed to move; therefore 
as there is then a leſſer Diſtance from the Ecliptick to 
the Equator, than heretofore, we muſt judge that the 
firſt ot thoſe Circles has approached the other. 

The next Thing which falls under our Conſidera- 
tion, with regard to the fixed Stars, is their Magni- 


3 


tudes, which appear to be very different ; which D 
ference probably ariſes, not from any Differen 1 
their real Magnitudes, but oy their Diſtances * 
are different. From this Difference the Stax; bin = 
diſtributed into ſeven ſeveral Claſſes, called Mone 
tudes. 10 an 
The firſt Claſs, or S/ ars of the fit Mapniiy, 
thoſe neareſt us, and o__ Diameters e 
biggeſt. Next theſe, are thoſe of the ſecond Ma — 
tude; and ſo on, to the fixth, which comprehendsth 
ſmalleſt Stars viſible to the naked Eye; all beyg 


are called Teleſcopick Stars, Not that all the 2 


each Claſs appear juſtly of the ſame Magnitude * 
is a great Latitude in this Reſpect, and thoſe of the 
firſt Magnitude appear almoſt all different in Ly 
and Size, Other Stars there are, of intermedia 
Magnitudes, which Aſtronomers cannot refer to th 
rather than the next Claſs, and therefore place the 
between the two, 

Procon, for Inſtance, which Ptolemy makes of the 
fir# Magnitude, and Hebo of the ſecond, Flanſi 
lays down as between the fir/t and ſecond. Thus, in. 
ſtead of fix ſeveral Magnitudes, we have really ſix 
Times fix. Some Authors aſſert, that the Star; of 
the irt Magnitude ſubtend an Angle of at let; 
Minute; but the Earth's Orbit ſeen from the fire 
Stars, only ſubtends an Angle of 20 Seconds; and 
hence they conclude that the Diameters of the Hart 
are valtly greater than that of the Eartb's whole Ori. 
Now a Sphere whoſe Semidiameter only equals the 
Diſtance between the Sun and the Earth, is, by ſome, 
ſuppoſed to be Ten Millions of Times greater than 
the Sun; conſequently the fixed Stars mult be much 
more than Ten Millions of Times greater than the 
Sun. But Mr. Vbiſton is of Opinion, that this is a 
Miſtake, and that the Diameters, even of the largeſt 
Stars, viewed through a Teleſcope, which magnitis, 
for Example, a Hundred Times, ſubtend no viſible 
Angle at all, but are mere lucid Points, 

The Incertitude, as to the Magnitude, and Diſtance 
of the fixed Stars from us, proceeds from their having 
no Parallax ; ſince all Aſtronomers, both antient ud 
modern, agree, that the Doctrine of the Diſtancu dt 
the Celeſtial Bodies conſiſts in their Parallax, und 
that it is impoſſible we ſhould have any juſt Obſer. 
vation without it. 


Note, That a PARALLAx is an Arch of the He 
vens intercepted between the true Place of a Star, 
and its apparent Place, The true Place of a Hr, 
is that Point of the Heavens wherein it would be 
ſeen by an Eye placed in the Center of the Earth, 
The apparent Place, is that Point of the Hea- 
vens, wherein the Star appears, to an Eye on the 
Surface of the Earth, 


It is paſt all Controverſy, that the fixed Stars have no 
diurnal Parallax; and a vaſt Number of Aſtrono- 
mers queſtion yet if they have an annual one; though 
ſeveral are of Opinion that they have, but ſo ſmall, 
that it is almoſt imperceptible, and cannot be obſerved 
but with the greateſt Care and Attention; in which 
Hook and Flamſieed imagined to have ſucceeded, and 
- which to obtain, Hook had fixed a Teleſcope, of 30 
Foot long, on the Roof of his Room, with whoſe 
Help having meaſured, in the Months of Juh, A 
gust, and October, the neareſt Diſtance from the Ver- 
tical of a bright Star in the Head of the Dragen; he 
always found its Diſtance from the Vertical continually 
diminiſhing, (very little declining from the Zenith 
towards the North) as the Ratio of a Parallax ſhould 
require; and at laſt obſerved that Diſtance from the 
Vertical to be ſo changed, as to admit of an Interval 
of 24 or 26 Seconds, 

Flamſteed has fince confirmed the annual Parallax 
of the fixed Stars, both by his own Obſervations, . 
by his Correction of thoſe of Hool; for he has o 
ſerved, with great Care and Attention, for ſeven 
Years together, the ſame Parallax in the fixed Stars, 


is Obſervations 
and has, by the great Numbers of his Obſe —_— 
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4uced the Parallax to a certain Quantity, There is from his own Obſervations z which Kepler from Plo- 
” the Tail of Urſa minor, a Polar Star, more appa- lemy and others increaſed to 1163, Ricciolus to 1468, 
* than the reſt, and conſequently more proper to and Bayer to 1725 : Dr. Halley 373 obſerved by him 
6nd out the Parallax of the fixed Stars; for as that within the Antariick Circle. Hevelius, from his own 
Star appears always at Night, provided the Sky be Obſervations, and thoſe of Dr. Halley, and the An- 
ot overcaſt with Clouds ; as it is always at ſuch a tients, made a Catalogue of 1888 Stars; and Mr, 
Diſtance from the Horizon, as to admit of not even Flamſtead has ſince made a Catal of no leſs than 
the leaſt Refraction; as it appears always, to thoſe 3000 Stars, all from his own moſt accurate Obſerva- 
who take Obſervations, at the Meridian Circle, as well tions. Of theſe 2000, iteis true, there are many 
ibove, as under the Pole; as alſo from its great Di- only viſible through a Teleſcope ; nor does a good Eye 
tance from the Ecliptick ; it muſt be ſubje& to a Pa- ſcarce ever ſee more than a hundred at the ſame Time 
rallax : That Star, for theſe Reaſons, when carefully in the cleareſt Heaven: The Appearance of innume- 
obſerved, muſt produce a Parallax. Therefore Flam- rable more frequent in clear winter Nights, arrives 
ud thought fit to make uſe of it, to diſcover, and to from our Sight's being deceived by their Twinkling, 
demonſtrate a Parallax, in which he flattered himſelf and from our viewing them confuſedly, and not redu- 
to have very well ſucceeded : For, after he had com- — — to any Order. Yet for all this, the Stars are 
red together, and ſupputed the fifteen Obſervations really almoſt infinite. Riccioli makes no Scruple 
he made in the Space of ſeven Years, he found, that to affirm, in his new Almageſt, that a Man who 
the Polar Star had a leſs Latitude, or Diſtance from ſhould' ſay there are above twenty thouſand Times 
the Ecliptick, towards the Summer's Solſtice, than twenty thouſand, would fay nothing improbable ; for 
towards the Winter's Solſtice. . a good Teleſcope direfted to any Points of the Hea- 
Among the fixed Stars, there is a long, white, lu- vens, diſcovers Numbers, that are loſt to the naked 
minous Track, which ſeems to encompaſs the Hea- Sight. 
vens like a Swath, Scarf, or Girdle, called Via Lactea, In the ſingle Conſtellation of the Pleiades, inſtead 
or Galaxy, of Taagrec, Milk; and which is eaſily of fix or ſeven Stars ſeen by the beſt Eye, Dr. Hook 
perceived in a clear Night, eſpecially when the Moon with a Teleſcope twelve Foot long, told ſeventy eight; 
does not appear. It paſſes between Sagittary and and with larger Glaſſes many more of the ſame Mag- 
Gemini, and divides the Sphere into two Parts: It is nitudes. F. de Reita, a Capuchin, affirms, that he 
unequally broad, and in ſome Parts is ſingle, in others has obſerved above 2000 Stars in the ſingle Conſtel- 
double. The antient Poets, and even Philoſophers, lation of Orion, The ſame Author found above 188 
ſpeak of the Galaxy as the Road, or Way, by which in the Pleiades : And Huygens looking at the Star in 
the Hero's went to Heaven, the middle of Orion's Sword ; inſtead of one, found 
Ariſtotle makes it a kind of Meteor, formed of a it to be twelve. Galileo found 80 in Orion's Sword; 
Croud of Vapours, drawn into that Part by certain 21 in the nebulous S/ar of his Head; and 36 in the 
large Stars diſpoſed in the Region of the Heavens an- nebulous Star preſepe. | 
ſwering hereto. Others finding that the Galaxy was I have ſo often mentioned C onfellation in this Ar- 
ſeen all over the Globe, that it always correſponded to ticle, that I muſt explain here what's meant by Con- 
the ſame fixed Stars, and that it tranſcended the Pellation, and what the Conftellations are. 
Height of the higheſt Planet; ſet aſide Ariſtotle's ConSTELLATION is an Aſſemblage or Syſtem of 
Opinion, and placed the Galaxy in the Firmament, or ſeveral Stars, expreſſed and repreſented under the 
ion of the fixed Stars, and concluded to be no- Name and Figure of ſome animal or other Thing, 
thing but an Aſſemblage of an infinite Number of called alſo an Aferi/m. 
minute Stars. The Antients portioned out the Firmament into ſe- 
Since the Invention of the Teleſcope, this Opinion veral Parts,or Conſtellations, reducing certain Number 
has been abundantly confirmed. By directing a good of Stars under the Repreſentation of certain Images, in 
| Teleſcope to any Part of the Milky Way, where be- Order to aid the Imagination, and the Memory to 
fore we only ſaw a confuſed Whiteneſs, we now de- conceive and retain their Number, Diſpoſition, and 
ſery an innumerable Multitude of litile Stars. Theſe even to diſtinguiſh the Virtues which they attributed 
Stars are ſo remote, that a naked Eye confounds them. to them. 
The like we obſerve in thoſe other Spots called nebu- The Diviſion of the Heavens into Conſtellations is 
loſe Stars, which, when examined with the Teleſcope, very antient, and in all likelyhood as old as Aſtro- 
ate diſtinctly perceived to be Cluſters of lille Stars, nomy itſelf; at leaſt it was known to the moſt antient 
too faint to affect the Eye ſingly. Authors extant, whether ſacred or profane. In the 
The Number of the Stars appears to be vaſtly moſt antient Book of Job Mention is made of the 
great, almoſt infinite; yet Aſtronomers have long ago Name of ſome of them; witneſs that ſublime Expo- 
aſcertained the Number of thoſe viſible to the Eye; ſtulation, Can# thou reſtrain the ſweet Influence of the 
which are found vaſtly fewer than one would ima- Pleiades, or looſen the Hands of Orion? And the ſame 
gine, Hipparchus, 125 Years before the Incarnation, may be obſerved of the oldeſt among the Heathen 
on Occaſion of a new Star then appearing, made a Writers Homer and Hefiod. 
Catalogue of the Stars, i. e. an Enumeration thereof, The Diviſion of the Antients only took in the viſi- 
with an exact Deſcription of their Magnitudes, Situa- ble Firmament, or ſo much as came under their No- 
hon, Longitude, Latitude, &c. that it might be known tice: This they diſtributed under 48 Conſtellations ; 
if any the like Change ſhould happen, = the future, twelve whereof took up the Zodiack; the Names they 
in the Heavens. He made the Number of viſible gave them are, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, 
Says 1022, Theſe were reduced into 48 Conſtella- Virgo, Libra, Scorpius, Sagittarius, Aquarius, Ca- 
lions; and he laid it down, that if there ſometimes pricornus, Piſces; from whence the Signs of the 
appeared more in Winter Nights, it was owing to Ecliptick and Zodiact take their Names; though now 
a Deception of the Senſe. Ptolemy added four Sars no longer contiguous to the Conſtellations. 
o Hipparchus's Catalogue, and made the Number The other Stars on the Northern Signs of the Zo- 
1026, In the Year 1437, Ulug Beigh, Grandſon of diack, were diſpoſed into 21 Conſtellations, viz. Urſa 


amerlane, in a new Catalogue he made, only gives major and minor, Draco, Cepheus, Bootes, Corona ſep- - 
1017. But in the ſeventeenth Century, when Aſtro- tentrionalis, Hercules, Lyra, Cygnus, Caſſiopeia, Per- 

eval my began to be retrieved, their Number was found ſeus, Andromeda, Triangulum, Auriga, Pegaſus, 
o be much greater. 2 Equuleus, Delphinus, Sagitia, Aquila, Ophiculus, or 

[lax To the forty-eight Conſtellations of the Antients Serpentarius, and Serpens; to which have been added 

and — added twelve new ones, diſcovered towards the ſince Antinous, and Coma Berenices. 

ob- uth Pole, and two towards the North; beſides ſe- The Stars on the Southern Side of the Zodiact were 

even _ Others not univerſally admitted, as the Flower- diſtributed into 15 Conſtellations; their Names Cetus, 

lars, = the Royal Oak, &c. Eridanus Fluvius, Lepus, Orion, Canis major and 

ions, Jcbo Brabe publiſhed a Catalogue of 777 Stars, minor, Argo, Hydra, Crater, Corvus, Centaurus, 


. Lupus, 
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Lupus, Ara, Corona Meridionalis, and Piſcis Auſtra- 
lis: To which have been ſince added the following, 
viz. Phenix, Grus, Indus, Pavo, Piſcis Auſtralis, 
Piſcis volans, Toucan, Hydrus, and Xiphias. 

Of theſe Conſtellations the 15 laſt with the greateft 
Part of Argo, Navis, Centaurus and Lupus are not vi- 
fible in our Horizon, 

In theſe Conſtellations the Stars are ordinarily diſtin- 
guiſhed by that Part of the Image wherein they are 
tound, Blayer diſtinguiſhes them farther by the Let- 
ters of the Greek Alphabetz and many of them again 
have peculiar Names, as Arurus between the Feet 
of Bootes; Gemina or Lucida in the Corona Septentri- 
onalis; Palilitium in the BulPs-Eye; Pleiades in the 
Back, and Hyades in the Forehead of the Bull; Caſtor 
and Pollux in the Head of Gemini; Capella, with the 
Hadi in the Shoulder of Auriga, Regulus, or Cor Leo- 
nis; Spica Virginis in the Hand, and Vindemiairix in 
the Shoulder of Virgo; Antares, or Cor Scorpii; Fo- 
mabaut in the Mouth of Piſcis Auſtralis; Regel in the 
Foot of Orion; Sirius in the Mouth of Canis major; 
and the Pole-Star, the laſt in the Tail of Ur/a 
minor. 

The other Stars not comprehended under theſe 
Conſtellations, yet viſible to the naked Eye, the An- 
tients called Informes, or Sporades, ſome whereof the 
modern Aſtronomers have ſince reduced into new Fi- 
gures or Conſtellations. Thus Hevelius, v. gr. be- 
tween Leo and Urſa minor, makes Leo minor; and 
between Ur/a minor and Auriga, over Gemini, makes 
Lynx, under the Tail of Urſa major, Canes Vena- 
tici, &c. 

The Changes which have happened in the Stars are 
very conſiderable, contrary to the Opinion of the An- 
tients, who held, that the Heavens and heavenly 
Bodies were incapable of any Change, the Matter 
thereof being permanent and eternal, infinitely ex- 
ceeding the Hardneſs of Diamonds, and not ſuſcep- 
tible of any different Form; and in Effect, 'till the 
Time of Miſtotle, and even two hundred Years after- 
wards, there had no Change been obſerved. The firſt 

was in the Year 125, before the Incarnation, when 
Hipperchus diſcovering a new Star to appear, was firſt 
induced to make a Catalogue of the Stars, that Po- 
ſterity, as we have obſerved, might perceive any fu- 
ture Changes of the like Kind. 

In the Year 1572, Tycho Brabe obſerved another 
new Star in the Conſtellation Caſfſiopeia, which was 
likewiſe the Occaſion of his making a new Catalogue. 
Its Magnitude at firſt exceeded that of the biggeſt of 
our Stars, Sirius and Lyra; it even equalled that of 
Venus, when neareſt the Earih, and was ſeen in fair 
Day-light. It continued ſixteen Months, toward the 
latter Part whereof it began to dwindle, and at laſt 
totally diſappeared, without any Change of Place in 
all that Time. Leovicius tells us of another Star ap- 
pearing in the ſame Conſtellation, about the Year 905, 
which reſembled that of 1572 3 and quotes another 
antient Obſervation, whereby it appears that a new 
Star was ſeen about the ſame Place in 1264, Dr. Keil 
takes thoſe to have been all the ſame Star; and does 
not know but it may make its Appearance a-new 
150 Years hence. 

Fabricius dilcovered another new Star in the Neck 
of the Vale, which appeared and diſappeared ſeveral 
Times in the Years 1640 and 1662: Its Courſe and 
Motion is deſcribed by M. Bouillaud. Simon Marius 
diſcovered another in Andromeda's Girdle in 1612 
and 1613; though M. Bouillaud ſays it had been ſeen 
before in the 15th Century, Another was obſerved 
by Kepler in Serpentarius. Another of the third Mag- 
nitude in the Conſtellation Cygnus, near the Bill, in 
the Year 1601, which diſappeared in 1626, and was 
obſerved again by Hevelius in 1659, *till the Year 
1661, and again in 1666 and 1671, as a Star of the 
ſixth Magnitude. | 

Ic is certain from the antient Catalogues that many 
of the antient Sars are not now viſible. This is par- 
ticularly notorious in the Pleiades or ſeven Stars, 
whereof ſix are now viſible to the Eye; a Thing long 
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ago obſerved by Ovid. 
to the Royal Society, in 1670, obſerves that there ar 
now wanting in the Heavens two Sar; of the ſecond 
Magnitude, in the Stern of the Ship Argo and its 
Yard, which had been ſeen *till the Year 166 
When they firſt diſappeared it is not known; but 15 
aſſures us, that there was not the leaſt Glympſe of them 
in 1668. He adds, he has obſerved many more 
Changes in the fixed Stars, even to the Number of an 
hundred. 

Theſe Stars which appear and diſappear by Turn; 
being always found to increaſe in Magnitude at their 
firſt Appearance, and to decreaſe as they begin to dic. 
appear, and being likewiſe ſtill viſible through Tele. 
ſcopes, for ſome Time after they are loſt to the naked 
Eye, ſeem to be no more than Planets, perform 
their Periods about the fix'd Stars, as their reſpectiye 
Suns, (if it might be ſuppoſed that each Stay is the 
Center of a Syſtem, and has Planets or Earths reyqly. 
ing round it, in the ſame Manner as round our Sun; 
i. e. has opake Bodies illuminated, warmed and che. 
riſhed by its Light,) unleſs we ſhould be rather in. 
clined to Dr. Keil's Opinion, viz. that the Stars loſe 
their Brightneſs, and diſappear, by becoming covereg 
with Maculæ or Spots, fuch as are frequently found 
to overſpread the Sun. 

Some are of Opinion that thoſe temporary Sars, 
which upon their diſappearing have never been found 
to return again, are probably conjectured to be of the 
Number of Comets, which make long Excurſions 
from their Suns, or the Center of the upper Plane- 
tary Syſtems, i. e. from the fix*d Stars; returning too 
ſeldom to have their Returns perceived. 

The fix'd Stars ſhine with their own Light, for 
they are much farther from the Sun than Saturn, and 
appear much ſmaller than Saturn; but ſince, notwith- 
ſtanding this, they are found to ſhine much brighter 
than Saturn, it is evident they cannot borrow their 
Light from the ſame Source as Saturn does, viz, the 
Sun : But ſince we know of no other luminous Body 
beſides the Sun, whence they might derive their 
Light, it follows that they ſhine with their own nv 
tive Light. 

From the Firmament or Heaven of the fixed Sun 
we'll deſcend, gradually, to the inferior Heavens, 
taking, in our Progreſſes, the Comets under our Con- 
ſideration. 

Ariſtotle, lib. 1. Meteor. c. 7. falſly imagined that 
Comets were only a Kind of tranſient Fires or Meteors, 
conſiſting of Exhalations raiſed to the upper Region 
of the Air, and there ſet on Fire; far below the 
Moon's Courſe ; but from the Time of Tycho Brabe, 
all Aſtronomers have been of Opinion, that Ariſtotle 
was miſtaken, and have all approved Seneca's Senti- 
ments, who, ib, 7. natural. que. c. 22. places a Co- 
met among the eternal Works of Nature; and conſi- 
ders it as an heavenly Body, or Star, or Planet, 
placed in another Vortex ever ſince the Creation. 
Beſides it is incredible that bituminous and ſulphur- 
ous Exhalations could remain inflamed in the Air, for 
ſo long a Time, as we ſee a Comet appear; add tot, 
that a Comet has no Parallax, which is a convincing 
Proof of its immenſe Diſtance from us; for the Moon 
has a ſenſible Parallax, For Example: 

Let the Earth be A, Fig. 2. in which two Specta. 
tors will be placed, viz. in Band C: He who will 
be in C, will ſee the Moon D in J, and Mars E in 
H; and he in B will ſee the Moon D in E, and Mars 
E in G. Therefore both will judge that the Moon and 
Mars do not exiſt in the ſame Part of the Heavens 
or Firmament, or near the ſame Stars; but will refer 
them to different Parts of Heaven, and to different 
Stars; and the nearer the Earth a Star is ſuppoſed to 
be, the greater will be the Diverſity of Aſpect. Henc® 
if the Star be the remoteſt from the Earth, ſuch a5 15 
L, ſo that the Magnitude of the Earth, with Reſpect 
to that Diſtance, ſhould not be ſenſible, or be like a 
Point, then the Star will be ſeen in the ſame Place 


M. Montaner, in his Letter 


by both Spectators; which is the Reaſon why Comets 


have no Parallax, becauſe ſeen in the ſame Place 
I from 
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Soeftators, and from ſeveral Places, viz. 
_ — Paris, Rome, Conſtantinople, &c. there- 
. Comets are at an immenſe Diſtance from us. 
** any Body was placed in the Center of the World, 
he would ſee the right Place of a Star, As if the 
Earth was in the Center of the World, and a Perſon 
Iaced in that Center, the Moon would appear to him 
under thoſe Stars it is really placed; bur he who in- 
habits the Superficies of the Earth, muſt ſee the Moon 
under other Stars, unleſs it be placed in its Vertical; 
in which Caſe, the Lines of the true and apparent 
place concur. For Example, 

Let the Center of the Earth be A, Fig. 2; and 
the Moon D; the Perſon placed in A, will fee the 
Moon in E; and he in B, ſee it in D: For the Arch 
E. D. is the Difference of the true and apparent Place, 
which is called Parallax. But if one of the Specta- 
tors be placed in A, and the other in C, to whom the 
Moon ſhould be vertical; then becauſe the Ray of 
che true, and the Ray of the apparent Place, coincide 
in the ſame Point, there will be no Parallax in the 
Moon, becauſe it will be referred in E, by both Specta- 
tors. Therefore, from a Parallax, the Diſtance of a 
Star from the Arch is inveſtigated ; and where there 
is no Parallax, i. e. where the terreſtrial Semidia- 
meter, or the Diverſity of Aſpect from which the Pa- 
rallax is required, has no ſenſible Magnitude, with 
Reſpect to the Diſtance of ſome celeſtial Body, be- 
cauſe of its great Diſtance from the Earth; that ce- 
leſtial Body muſt be ſuppoſed far above the Planets of 
our Vortex; which is the Caſe of the Comets, which, 
as I have already obſerved, have no Parallax. 

Hence Anaxagoras, and Democritus, apud Arift. J. 
1. Meteor. c. 6. would have the Comets to be nothing 
elſe but an Aſſemblage of errant Stars. But in what 
Manner thoſe Stars could aſſemble in one Body, with- 
out the leaſt ſenſible Fiſſure? why their Conjunction 
and Diſſolution are not perceivable ? how they are al- 
together ſuſceptible of the ſame Motion, every one 
of them having a different one before their Con- 
junction? is what we cannot underſtand. Therefore 
it would be ſtill better to ſay, with Pythagoras, and 
the Pythagoreans, that the Comets are ſome Planets, 
which, though offuſcated with the too great Radiancy 
of the Sun, and thereby hidden from us, are, never- 
theleſs, ſome Time diſtanced from the Sun, and come 
in Sight, 

Des Cartes, Tert. part. Princip. num. 119. con- 
jecturts, that Comets P, are only Stars, formerly fixed 
like the reſt, in the Heavens; but which becoming by 
Degrees covered with Maculæ, or Spots, and at length 
wholly robbed of their Light, cannot keep their 
Place, but are carried off by the Vortices of the cir- 
cumjacent Stars; and in Proportion to their Magni- 
tude and Solidity, moved in ſuch Manner, as to be 

brought nearer the Orb of Saturn, and thus coming 
Within Reach of the Sun's Light, rendered viſible. 

Bernoulli, in his Syſtem of Comets, ſuppoſes ſome 
primary Planet revolving round the Sun in the Space 
of four Years, and 157 Days; and at the Diſtance 
from his Body of 2583 Semidiameters of the great 


Orbit: This Planet, he concludes, either from its vaſt 


Diſtance, or Smalneſs, to be inviſible to us; but, how- 
ever, to have, at ſeveral Diſtances from him, ſeveral 
Satellites moving round him, and ſometimes deſcend- 
ing as low as the Orbit of Saturn; and that theſe be- 
coming viſible to us, when in their Perigæum, are 
what we call Comets. 

Others will have the Motion of Comets made in 
the excentrick Circle of the Earth, ſo that when they 
are in the Apogee of that Circle, they cannot be ſeen, 
becauſe of their great Diſtance from us; and are only 
viſible, when near the Perigee; and that it might very 
well happen, that even in the Perigee they are not vi- 
ſible, ſince then they would be wrapp'd up in the Rays 


of the Sun, being never but in Day-time on the Ho- 


rizon. 


Eu pretend to refute all theſe Hypotheſes from 
15 very Phenomena of the Comets ; objecting, 1, 
at thoſe Comes which move according to the Or- 
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der of the Signs, either advance ſlower than uſual, or 


retrograde, a little before they diſappear, if the Earth 
be between them and the Sun; and more ſwiftly, if 
the Earib be ſituate in a contrary Part: On the con- 
trary, thoſe which proceed contrary” to the Order of 
the Signs, proceed more ſwiftly than uſual, if the 
Earth be between them and the Sun; and more ſlowly 
and go retrograde, when the Earib is in a contrary 
Part. 2. So long as their Velodity is increaſed, they 
move nearly in gteat Circles; but towards the End 
of their Courſe, deviate from thoſe Circles; and as 
often as the Earib proceeds one Way, they go the 
contrary Way, 3. That they move in Elliples, hav- 
ing one of their Foci in the Center of the Sun; and 
by Radii drawn to the Sun, deſcribe Areas propor- 
tionable to the Times. 4. That the Light of their 
Bodies, or Nuclei, increaſes in their Receſs from the 
Earth towards the Sun; and, on the contrary, de- 
creaſes in their Receſs from the Sun towards the Earth. 
5. That their Tails appear the largeſt, and brighteſt, 
immediately after their Tranſit through the Region 
of the Sun; and thar they always decline from a juſt - 
Oppoſition to the Sun towards thoſe Parts which the 
Bodies, or Nuclei, paſs over, in their Progreſs through 
their Orbits, 6. That this Declination, ceteris pa- 
ribus, is the ſmalleſt when the Heads, or Nuclei, ap- 
proach neareſt the Sun; and leſs ſtill, near the Nu- 
cleus of the Comet, than towards the Extremity of the 
Tail. 7. That the Tails are ſomewhat brighter, and 
more diſtinctly defined, in their convex, than in their 
concave Part; and that they always appear broader 
at their upper Extream, than near the Center of the 
Comet ; which Tails are tranſparent, the ſmalleſt Stars 
appearing through them, 

Some are of Opinion, that Sir Iſaac Newton ſolves 
all theſe Phenomena, by his ſuppoſing that the Comets 
are compact, ſolid, fixed, and durable Bodies; in 
one Word, a kind of Planets, which move in very 
oblique Orbits, every Way, with the greateſt Freedom, 
perſevering in their Motions, even againſt the Courſe 
and Direction of the Planets: Their Tails being a 
very thin, flender Vapour, emitted by the Head, or 
Nucleus of the Comet, ignited, or heated by the Sun. 
From whence they draw the following Concluſions, 
with him. 

1. That it is evident, that the Comets which proceed 
according to the Order of the Signs, a little before 
they diſappear, muſt move more ſlowly, or appear 
retrograde, if the Earth be between them and the 
Sun; and ſwifter, if the Earth be in a contrary Part: 
On the contrary, thoſe proceeding againſt the Order 
of the Signs, Sc. for ſince their Courſe is not among 
the fixed Stars, but among the Planets ; as the Mo- 
tion of the Earth either conſpires with them, or goes 
againſt them, their Appearance, with Regard to the 
Earth, muſt be changed, and, like the Planets, they 
muſt ſometimes appear ſwifter, ſometimes flower, and 
ſometimes retrograde. 2. When the Comets move 
the ſwifteſt, they muſt proceed in ſtrait Lines; but in 
the End of their Courſe decline, &c. becauſe in the 
End of their Courſe, when they recede almoſt di- 
rectly from the Sun, the Part of the apparent Motion 
which ariſes from the Parallax, mult bear a greater 
Proportion to the whole apparent Motion. 3. The 
Comets muſt move in Ellipſes, having one of their Foct 
in the Center of the Sun; becauſe they do not wan- 
der precariouſly from one fictitious Vortex to another, 
but, making a Part of the Solar Syſtem, return per- 
petually, and run a conſtant Round. 4. The Light 
of their Nuclei muſt increaſe in their Receſs from the 
Sun, and vice verſa; becauſe as they are in the Re- 
gions of the Planets, their Acceſs toward the Sun, 
bears a conſiderable Proportion to their whole Di- 
ſtance. 5. Their Tails muſt appear the largeſt, and 
brighteſt, immediately after their Tranſit through the 
Region of the Sun; becauſe then their Heads being 
the moſt heated, will emit the moſt Vapours ; 
which Tails muſt till decline from a ſtrict Oppoſition 
to the Sun, towards thoſe Parts which the leads paſs 
over in their Progreſs through their Orbits; becauſe 

. all 
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all Smoak and Vapours emitted from a Body in Mo- 
tion, tends upwards obliquely, ſtill receding from that 
Part towards which the ſmoaking Body proceeds. 6. 
That Declination will be {till the leaſt near the Nu- 
cleus of the Comet, and when the Comet is neareſt the 
Sun; becauſe the Vapour aſcends more ſwiftly near 
the Head of the Comet, than in the higher Extremity 
of its Tail; and when the Comet is at a leſs Diſtance 
from the Sun, than at a greater. 7. The Tail 1s 
brighter, and better defined, in its convex Part, than 
in its concave: Becauſe the Vapour in the convex 
Part, which goes firſt, being ſomewhat nearer and 
denſer, reflects the Light more copiouſly. The Tail 
muſt alſo appear broader towards the higher Extre- 
mity of the Comet, than towards the Head; becauſe 
the Vapour in a tree Space perpetually rare fies and di- 
lates. Laſtly, The Tail muſt be tranſparent, becauſe 
conſiſting of infinitely thin Vapour, &c. 

There is no cert iin Time fixed for the Appearance 
of the Comets; for ſometimes many Years have elap- 
ſed in which we could diſcover none, and ſometimes 
ſeveral have appeared in the Space of two Months. 
The Part of the Heavens wherein they appear firſt, 
is not, likewiſe, determined; for ſome appear firſt 
towards the Ecliptick, and others towards the Poles of 
the World. Neither is the Time of the Duration of 
their Appearance fixed; for ſome are ſeen for a few 
Days only, others, on the contrary, for ſeveral 
Months. 

All the Comets ſeem to have a diurnal Motion from 
Eaſt to Welt, towards the Earth, and in that Senſe 
to deſcrihe Circles parallel to the Equator. Beſides 
that apparent Motion they have in common with the 
other heavenly Bodies, they have another proper, and 
peculiar to them under the Firmament, which cannot 
be regularly determined; for ſome are carried to the 
Laſt, ſome to the Weſt, and others otherwiſe. 

The Celerity of this peculiar Motion is not equal 
in all the Cemets, but is rather various and unequal ; 
ſince ſome of them run ſeveral more Degrees of a 
great Circle than others; neither is the Celerity of 
the Motion of each Come: always equal: For the Arch 
B, which it runs each Day, is ſometimes greater, and 
{ſometimes leſs, in ſuch Manner, however, that if ſe- 
veral right Lines were drawn from the Center of the 

Earth, to be carried through the Places wherein the 
Comet is ſeen at that Hour, thoſe Lines would divide 
another right Line into almoſt equal Parts, which 
ſhould touch the Circle deſcribed by the Comet, in 
that Place where its Motion appears the moſt rapid, 
Neither is the Way they run through always equal, 
ſince ſome deſcribe a greater Space in the Heavens 
than others. But, however, let that Space be what it 
will, none, or very few, have been known to have 
deſcribed above one Half of the great Circle under 
the Firmament, i. e. to have run more than Half the 
Heavens. 

When a Comet is ſeen to dart its Rays toward that 
Place of the Heavens where its Motion ſeems to carry 
it, thoſe Rays are called the Beard of the Comet; 
when, on the* contrary, thoſe Rays are extended to- 
wards that Part of the Heavens whence its proper 
Motion ſeems to recede, they are called the Tail of 
the Comet; but when they are equally diſperſed on all 
Sides, ſome call it the Hairs of the Comet. Thus the 
Comet which was ſeen in 1664, at the Beginning of 
December, in the meridional Part of the World, to 
whoſe Reſpect the Sun was Eaſt, darting its Rays to- 
wards the Weſt, where its proper Motion inclined, 
was called b:arded ; being turned afterwards towards 
the Sun, it ſhewed its Hairs; and, laſtly, having the 
Sun on the Welk, its Rays being then darted towards 
the Eaſt, formed a Tail. 

Robault dots not believe that thoſe Rays, whereof 
the Beard, Tail, or Hairs of a Comet are imagined to 
be made, are produced of ſome particular Matter, 
accompanying the Body of the Comet; becauſe he 
ſuppoſes that there is not that Connection perceived, 
which ſhould be between that Matter and the Sun, on 
the Reaſon of the prodigious Diſtance which that 
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Matter ſhould be obliged to extend to. Therefg 
ſuppoſes that Phenomenon to proceed from the 
Light reflected by the Body of the Comet, ;. 
Reflection. 

Apollonius Myndius was the firſt who took Cone 
for regular Star:; and ventured to foretel, that Fa 
Day the Periods, and Laws of their Motion, would 
be diſcovered. Aſtronomers, however, are ſtill divi. 
ded on that Head ; Newton, Flamſteed, Halley, and all 
the Engliſh Aſtronomers, ſeem ſatisfied of the Return 
of Comets. Caſſini, and others of the French, think 
it highly probable. De la Hire, and others, oppoſe 
If, 
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Thoſe on the affirmative Side, ſuppoſe the Comets 
to deſcribe Circles prodigiouſly eccentrick, inſomuch 
as we can only ſee them in a very ſmall Part of their 
Revolution; out of this they are loſt in the immenſe 
Spaces; hid not only from our Eyes, but from our 
Teleſcopes. That little Part of their Circle next 
M. Caffmi, &c. have found to paſs between the Oy. 
bits of Venus and Mars. 

M. Caſſini gives the following Reaſons for the Re. 

turn of the Comets, 1. In conſidering the Courſe of 
the Comets, with Regard to the fixed Stars, they are 
found to keep a conſiderable Time in the Arch of 2 
great Circle, i. e. a Circle whoſe Plane paſſes through 
the Center of the Earth; indeed, they deviate 3 
little from it, chiefly towards the End of their Ap. 
pearance; but this Deviation is common to them with 
the Planets. 2. Comets, as wellas Planets, appear to 
move ſo much the faſter, as they are nearer the Zarth; 
and when they are at equal Diſtances from their Pe. 
rigee, their Velocities are nearly the ſame. 3. There 
are no different Planets whoſe Orbits cut the Ecliptick 
in the ſame Angle, whoſe Nodes are in the ſame 
Points of the Ecliptick, and whoſe apparent Velocity 
in their Perigee is the ſame: Of Conſequence, two 
Comets, ſeen at different Times, yet agreeing in all 
thoſe three Circumſtances, can only be one and the 
ſame Comet. And this were the Comets of 1577, and 
1680, obſerved to do; and thoſe of 1652, and 1699: 
Not that this exact Agreement in theſe Circumſtances 
is abſolutely neceſſary to determine them the ſame 
Comet. M. Caſſini finds the Moon her ſelf irregular 
in them all: Accordingly, he is of Opinion, that 
there are ſeveral which diſagree herein, yet may be 
accounted the ſame. 

In 1702 was a Comet, or rather the Tail of one, 
ſeen at Rome, which M. Caſſini takes to be the ſame 
with that obſerved by Ariſtotle, and that ſince ſeen in 
1668 3 which would imply its Period to be 34 Years. 
Again, in April of the ſame Year 1702, a Comet was 
obſerved by Meſſieurs Biancini and Maraldi, ſup- 
poſed by the latter to be the ſame with that of 1664, 
both by reaſon of its Motion, Velocity, and Di- 
rection. M. De la Hire took it to have ſome Relation 
to another he had obſerved in 1698, which M. Caſin 
refers to that of 1652 : On this Suppoſition, its Fe. 
riod appears to be 43 Months, and the Number of 
Revolutions between 1652 and 1698, fourteen. 

M. De la Hire propoſes one general Difficulty a- 
gainſt the whole Syſtem of the Return of the Come!s, 
which would ſeem to hinder any Comet from being 3 
Planet; and it is this: That by the Diſpoſition neceſ- 
ſarily given to their Courſes, they ſhould appear 5 
ſmall ar firſt, as at laſt, and always increaſe, till the) 
arrive at their greateſt Proximity to the Earth; or 
they ſhould chance not to be obſerved as ſoon as they 
become viſible, for want of Attention thereto, at lea 
it is impoſſible but they muſt frequently ſhew them- 
ſelves e*re they have arrived at their full Magnitude 
and Brightneſs : But he adds, that none were ever yet 
obſerved till they had arrived at it. 

Sir Iſaac Newton ſuppoſes, that as thoſe Planets 
which are neareſt the Sun, and revolve in the lea 
Orbits, are the ſmalleſt; ſo, among the Comets, ſuc 
as in their Peribelion come neareſt the Sun, are the 
ſmalleſt, and revolve in leſſer Orbits. c 

When any Body will determine the Place or Cou'!® 
of a Comet, he muſt obſerve the Diſtance of the 
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| two fixed Stars, whoſe Longitudes and La- 
_— known: From the Diſtances thus found, 
he muſt calculate the Place of the Comet by Trigons- 
metry. But if he will do it mechanically, and with- 
out any Apparatus of Inſtruments, he mult obſerve 
four Stars round the Comet, ſuch, as that the Comet 
may be in the Interſection of the right Lines that join 
the two oppoſite Stars; which is eaſily found, by means 
of a Thread placed before the Eye, and extended 
over-againſt the Stars and Comet; for which Invention 
we are indebted to Longomontanus. 
1 ſhould be apt to believe, that the Comets proceed 
from nothing elſe but from ſome of the moſt ſubtle 
Particles of the firſt Element, left in the ſecond after 
their firſt Separation, of the ſame kind of thoſe which 
compoſe the fixed Stars; that thoſe Particles, as well 
by their own innate Velocity, as by the continual 
Agitation of the Atmoſphere, exiſting between both 
Elements, finding Means to diſengage themſelves, 
to diſunite and break the Texture of the hooked and 
renacious Corpulcles of the ſecond Element, they were 
wrapp'd in, and almoſt overwhelmed with, they all 
meet together in a Focus, wherein, by the Rapidity of 
their Motion, they form that accidental Light, to 
which we give the Name of Comet. That by the al- 
moſt inſuperable Obſtacles which obſtruct their Re- 
union, and which they are obliged to conquer, loſing 
Part of their Vivacity, they do not appear in their 
Focus, with the ſame Light and Radiancy the fixed 
Stars are ſeen to move with in their Orbits. That 
their Formation being but accidental, and they being, 
as it were, but detached Pieces of the whole Mecha- 
niſm of the Heavens, without whoſe Aſſiſtance they 
can preſerve their entire Symmetry; they cannot 
be ſuppoſed to have any regular Form, but will ap- 
pear ſometimes bigger, ſometimes leſs, according to 
the greater or leſs Aſſemblage of the Particles they 
are compoſed of. That in the Progteſs from the 
Place they ſally out, to that of their Deſtination, 
leaving a Tract or Paſſage for others of the ſame Na- 
ture to follow them, thoſe Particles diſperſed through- 
out that whole Paſſage, form what we take for the 
Tail of the Comet; and what we conſider as the Beard 
and Hairs of the Comet, is nothing elſe but the dit- 
ferent Poſition of thoſe Particles, before they are en- 
tirely directed toward forming themſelves into one 
ſingle Body, which Body exiſts no longer in the ſame 
Form, than while it is capable to oppoſe the frequent 
Aſſaults it receives from the whole Element it appears 
in; which is evident, from its gradual Diminution, 
proceeding from its being overwhelmed by Degrees, 
by the ambient Particles; which conquering, at laſt, 
accompliſhes its Diſſolution. 

Having thus conſidered all the heavenly Bodies, 
which are ſuppoſed to be placed beyond our Vortex; 
we come next to thoſe placed within our Vortex, of 
Syſtem, Among thoſe, the Su x challenges the firſt 
Place, as the Soul of all the reft, who, by his Force 
and Action, communicates all the Motion and Strength 
to the other heavenly Bodies. The Heat and Light 
of the Sun demonſtrate its being of a fiery Nature; 
as being a Part of the firſt Element, tempered by the 
Acceſſion of the Particles of the ſecond and third 
Element. 

The fiery Nature of the Sur, is proved by its Rays 

ng collected by concave Mirrors, or convex Lenſes, 

ng, conſuming, and melting the moſt ſolid Bo- 
ies or elle converting them into Aſhes, Wherefore 
38 the Force of the Solar Rays is diminiſhed by their 
wergency, in a duplicate Ratio of the Diſtances re- 
ciprocally taken; it is evident, their Force and Ef- 
ect is the ſame, when collected by a burning Lens, 
it Mirror; as if we were at ſuch a Diſtance from the 
yu where they were equally denſe. The Sun's Rays, 
2 in the Neighbourhood of the Sun, produce 
3 Effects, as might be expected from the moſt 
<ment Fire: Conſequently the Sun is of a fiery 
Yotance, 
b it follows, that its Surface is every where 
» that being the Condition of Flame. Indeed, 
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whether the whole Body of the Sun be fluid, as ſome 
think, or ſolid, as others; we do not determine: But 
as there are no other Marks, whereby to diſtinguiſh 
Fire from other Bodies, but Light, Heat, a Power of 
burning, conſuming, melting, calcining, and vitrify- 
ing; we do not fee what ſhould hinder, but that the 
Sun may be a Globe of Fire, like our's, inveſted with 
Flames, From the Nature, we proceed to 

The Figure of the Sun, which is a Spheroid, higher 
under its Equator, than under the Poles; which is 
proved thus: The Sun has a Motion about its own 
Axis, and therefore the Solar Matter will have an En- 
deavour to recede from the Centers of the Circles 
wherein it moves, and that with the greater Force, as 
the Peripheries of the Circles are greater, But the 
Equator is the greateſt Circle, and the reſt towards 
the Poles continually decreaſe : Therefore the Solat 
Matter, though at firſt in a ſpherical Form, will en- 
deavour to recede from the Center of the Equator, 
further than from the Centers of the Paralle!s, Con- 
ſequently, ſince the Gravity whereby it is retained in 
its Place, is ſuppoſed to be uniform throughout the 
whole Sun; it will really recede from the Center 
more under the Equator, than under any of the Pa- 
rallels. And hence the Sun's Diameter drawn through 
the Equator, will be greater than that paſſing through 
the Poles; and therefore its Figure is not perfectly 
ſpherical, but ſpheroidical. 

According to the Copernican Hypotheſis, which is 
now generally received, and which has even Demon- 
ſtration on its Side, the Sur is the Center of the Co- 
metary and Planetary Syſtems; round which, all the 
Planets, and our Earib, among the reſt, revolve, in 
different Periods, according to their different Diſtances 
from the Sun. 

But the Sun, though thus eaſed of that prodigious 
Motion, whereby the Antients imagined him to re- 
volve daily round our Earth; yet is not a perfect 
quieſcent Body; for it evidently appears, from the 
Phenomena of its Maculz, or Spots, that he has a 
Rotation round its Axis, like that of the Earth, 
whereby the natural Days are meaſured, only ſlower. 
Some of theſe Spois have made their firſt Appearance 
near the Edge, or Margin of the Sun, and have been 
ſeen ſome Time after on the oppoſite Edge; whence, 
after a Stay of about 14 Days, they have re-appeared 
in their firſt Place, and taken the ſame Courſe over- 
again; finiſhing their entire Circuit in 27 Days 
Time: Which is hence deduced to be the Period of 
the Sun's Notation round its Axis. This Motion of 
the Spots is from Weſt to Eaſt, whence we conclude 
that of the Sun, to which the other is owing, to be 
from Eaſt to Weſt, | 

Beſides this Rotation of the Sun round his Axis, he 
appears as if he had an annual Motion round the 
Earth, whereby he is ſeen to advance, inſenſibly, 
towards the eaſtern Starsz though it be demonſtrated 
that there is no ſuch Thing, and that ſuch Appearance 
is occaſion'd by the annual Motion of the Earth. 

What's worthy our Obſervation in this apparent 
annual Motion of the Sun, is, 1. That he always ap- 
pears to move in the ſame Plane, or Ecliptick Line, 
and never to change his Courſe; and that the Earth's 
Center is always inherent on the ſame Plane, while it 
accompliſhes its Courſe round the Sun; which is a- 
greeable to this general Rule, that all impulſive Force 
muſt always operate according to the Direction of a 
right Line: And as the annual Motion of the Earth 
proceeds from a projectile Impulſion, according to a 
right Line, and from a perpetual Attraction towards 
the Center of the Sun, it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
the Earth, as well as the reſt of the Planets, ſhould 
form her Courſe on the ſame Plane, by a Line of Di- 
rection of an impulſive Force, and which ſhould paſs 
through the Center of the Sun. 

2. That his Motion is inequab'e, though in the 
ſame Ecliptick ; for a little after the Vernal, and ſome 
Time before the Autumnal Equinox, his Motion is 
moderately ſwift; but a little after the Winter's Sol- 
ſlice, the ſame Motion is ſwifter; and after the Sum- 

mer's 
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mer, Solſtice, flower. This Inequality of Motion is 
occaſioned by the Earth, not deſcribing a Circle round 
the Sun, but an Ellipſis. 

3. That the apparent Diameter of the Sun is greater 
in Winter, while his Motion is ſwifter, than in Sum- 
mer, while ſlower z becauſe as the Earth, as we have 
obſerved already, performs its Courſe in an Elligſis, 
and in the ſame Ellipſis is always removed from the 
Sun, at an unequal Diſtance, as well when it aſcends 
from the Peribelion to the Aphelion, as when it de- 
ſcends from the Aphelion to the Peribelion; and as 
the Earth is in its Peribelion a little after the Winter 
Solſtice, and in its Aphelion a little after the Summer 
Solſtice, the apparent Diameter of the Sun, or of his 
reciprocally proportional Diſtance from the Earth, 
muſt be either greater or leſſer, as the Diſtance is greater 
or leſſer. Therefore it is found, towards the Begin- 
ning of the Winter, very great; mediocre, towards 
the Beginning of the Spring, and Autumn; and very 
imall about the Beginning of Summer. 

4. That the Ecliptick being divided into two Parts 
by the equino#ial Points, the Sun ſtays longer in its 
northern Part, than in the ſouthern Part; that is to 
ſay, the elliptical Orbit of the Earth is divided by 
the equino:al Points into two unequal Parts; for the 
Perihelion is not at a very great Diſtance from the 
Winter Solſtice : Therefore the eguinoctial Points muſt 
a moſt coincide, not with the great Axis, but with 
the right Side, and thereby render the Spaces un- 
equal. Therefore the apparent Motion of the Sun, 
which in equal Times deſcribes equal Spaces, mult be 
unequal, and appear to ſtay ſeveral Days longer in the 
ſix northern, than in the ſouthern Signs; and though 
this Difference be of almoſt eight Days, it neverthe- 
leſs will decreaſe, in the ſucceeding Years, ſo as to be 
reduced to nothing at laſt; and again decreaſe and in- 
creaſe, by Courſe, as long as the annual Motion will 
laſt. | 

g. That, however, the Space of the entire annual 
Revolution, which we call Year, is equal to each 
other, and conſiſts of 365 Days, 5 Hours, 49 Mi- 
nutes; ſince whatever be the Inequality of the Parts, 
when compared to each other, there is nothing taken, 
thereby, ſrom the whole Revolution: For the whole 
Space of the ſame Elligſis is the ſame, and we begin 
to enumerate the Areas from what Place ſoever, be- 
cauſe the Beginning and the End of the Numeration 
will be the ſame. There is, however, ſome Inequa- 

liry berwixt the Time of the Anomaly reſtored, or of 
the Revolution from the Point of the Elligſis, to the 
ſame Point, (which is equal to the Starry Year) and 
the Time of the Tropical Year ; for the Starry Tear, 
or the Revolution of the Earth from a fix*d Star to 
the ſame Star, is not always of the ſame Magnitude 
with the Tropical Year. 

6. That the O2l:quity of the Ecliptick, or the An- 
ole wherein it cuts the Equator, is uſually fixed at 
23 29“; which, therefore, is the greateſt Declination 
of the Ecliptick from the Equator. 

The Method of obſerving the greateſt Declination 
of the Ecliptick is thus: About the Time of one of 
the So2ftices, obferve the Sun's Meridian Altitude, with 
the utmoſt Care, for ſeveral Days ſucceſſively z; from 
the greateſt A!/itude obſerved, ſubſtraft the Height of 
the Equator, the Remainder is the greateſt Declina- 
tion in the ſolſtitial Point. Ricciolus, E. gr. at Bo- 
lozna, in the Year 1646, obſerved the Sun's Meridian 
Altitude, on the 20th of June, to be 68® 59 55"; 
on the 21ſt, 69® o' 10”; and on the 22d, 68? 59' 55”. 
The greateſt, then, was, 69 o' 10”; from which the 
Altitude of the Equator, 45* 297 50”, being ſubſtract- 
ed, left 23 3o' 20”, for the greateſt Declination. 

It has been a Matter of great Diſpute among the 
late Aſtronomers, whether the Obliquity of the Ecliptick 
be fixed or moveable? It is certain the Obſervations 
of the antient 4ſfronomers repreſent it conſiderably 
greater than thoſe of the Moderns : Whence Purba- 
chius, Reinboldus, Regiomontanus, Copernicus, Rhe- 
ticus, Longomontanus, Hebo, Snellius, Lanſbergius, 
Bullialdus, and others, have concluded it variable, 
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To determine the Point, the Obſervations of the 
Aſtronomers of all Ages, have been collected together; 
the chief of which are: That of Pytbheas in the Yer 
of Chriſt 324, which makes it 23 62 41”; That of 
Eraloſt benes, in 230, 23% 51 20': And that of Hip. 
parchus in the Year before Chriſt 140, 23 31 200 
That of Ptolemy in the Year after Chriſt 140, 230 i 
20: Of Albategnius in 880, 239 35: 1 
in 1460, 23% 30: Walthberus in 1476, 2 30 1 
Copernicus in 1525, 23 28 24": Rothmannus ang 
Byrgius in 1570, 23* 30 20': Tycho in 1587, 270 
30 22“: Kepler in 1627, 23 30 30“: Gaſſendus 4 

Ricciolus in 1646, 23 30 20”; . 


1636, 23* 317: 
velius, 23% 30 20“: Marton, 23% 30: And De L 
Hire in 1702, 23? 29. 
Upon the whole, though the oldeſt Obſervations 
make the Obliquity the greateſt, yet it appears to he 
immutable z for it was by Miſtake that Eratoſt bene; 
concluded, from his Obſervations, the greateſt Decl. 
nation to be 230 51 20”; from the ſame Obſervations 
he ſhould only have made it 23 31 5”; as is ſhewn 
Nicciolus; and the like Overſight has been found t 
Gaſſendus, and Peireſcius in the Obſervation of . 
thias, which Miſtakes of Eratofthenes and Pythias were 
retained by Hypparchus and Ptolemy ; and gave Oc. 
caſion to the aforementioned Authors to conclude that 
the Obliquity was continually decreaſing. Yet the 
Chevalier de Louville, who has examined the Merit of 
the Cauſe with great Attention, is of another Sent. 
ment; the Reſult of his Reſearches he gives us in the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy, for the Year 1716 
viz, that the Obliquiiy of the Ecliptic diminiſhes at the 
Rate of a Minute in 100 Years. The Antients had 
no Regard to any Refractions in their Obſervations: 
And beſides made the Sun's Horizontal Parallax J; 
whereas the modern Aftron:mers ſcarce make it 10. 
Theſe two Inaccuracies have a very ill Effect on their 
Obſervations; which M. de Louville is obliged to fre 
them of, e'er he can build on them. 
According to an antient Tradition of the Egyptian, 
mentioned by Herodotus, the Ecliptick had antienty 
been perpendicular to the Zquator : This Notion they 
were led into, by obſerving, tor a long Series of Yar, 
that the Obliguity was continually diminiſhing; t 
which amounts to the ſame, that the Ecliptick ws 
continually approaching to the Equator : For here 
they took Occaſion to ſuſpect that thoſe two Circls, 
in the Beginning, had been as far off each other s 
poſſible. Died. Siculus relates, that the Chaldems 
reckoned 403000 Years from their firſt Obſervations 
to the Time of Alexander's entring Babylon, This 
enormous Account may have ſome Foundation, ſup- 
poſing the Chaldeans to have built on the Diminution 
of the Obliquity of the Ecliptick of a Minute in 100 
Years. M. de Leuville taking the Obliquity, ſuch 2 
it muſt have been at the Time of Alexander's Entrance 
into Babylon, and going back to the Time, when the 
Ecliptick, at that Rate, muſt have been perpendicul:r 
to the Equator, actually finds 402942 Egyptian df 
Chaldean Years, which is only fifty Years ſhort af 
the former Epocha. In the general there is no Way 
of accounting for the fabulous Antiquity of the EH. 
tians, Chaldeans, &c. ſo probable, as from the Sup 
poſition of long Periods of very flow celeſtial Mo. 
tions, whereof they had obſerved a little Part, and 
thence calculated the Beginning of the Period; making 
the World and their own Nation to commence toge- 
ther. If M. de Louville's Syſtem be true, in 140000 
Years more, the Ecliptick and Equator muſt coincide 
and mix in one. 
But the moſt eſſential, and the moſt worthy out 
Obſervation of all the Sun's Phenomena, is his Paral- 
lax, either Diurnal or Monthly, ſince thereby we di. 
cover his true Diſtance, and his true Magnitude, and 
with it the true Diſtances and Magnitudes of the othe! 
Planets. 
The great Diſtance of the Sun renders his Parallas 
too ſmall, to fall even under the niceſt immedute 
Obſervation : Indeed many Attempts have been mace 
both by the Antients and Moderns; and many Me- 
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chods invented for that Purpoſe. The Firft, that of 
Hipparchus, followed by Ptolemy, Sc. was founded 
on the Obſervation of Lunar Eclipſes, The Second 
was that of Ariſtarchus, whereby the Angle ſubtended 
by the Semidiameter of the Moon's Orbit ſeen from 
the Sun, Was ſought from the Lunar Phaſes : But theſe 
both proving deficient, Aſtronomers are forced to have 
Recourſe to the Parallaxes of the Planets nearer us, as 
Mars and Venus; for from their Parallaxes known, 
that of the Sun, which is inacceſſible by any direct 
Obſervation, is eaſily deduced, For from the Theory 
of the Motion of the Earth and Planets, we know at 
any Time the Proportion of the Diſtances of the Sun 
and Planets from us; and the Horizontal Parallaxes 
are in a reciprocal Proportion to thoſe Diſtances: 
| Knowing therefore the Parallax of a Planet, that of the 
dun may be found from it. Thus Mars when oppo- 
ſite to the Sun, is twice as near as the Sun is: His Pa- 
rallax therefore will be twice as great as that of the 
Sun: And Venus, when in her inferior Conjunction 
with the Sun, is ſometimes nearer than he is; her Pa- 
rallax therefore is greater in the ſame Proportion, 

Thus from the Parallaxes of Mars and Venus, Caſ- 
fini found the Sun's Parallax to be ten Seconds, which 
implies his Diſtance to be 22000 Semi- Diameters of 
the Earth. In an Obſervation of the Tranſit of Ye- 
mus over the Sun, which will be ſeen in May 1761. 
Dr. Halley has ſhewn a Method of finding the Sun's 
Parallax, and Diſtance to a five hundredth Part of 
the whole. x 

Before we proceed to the Obſervations of the Moon 
and the other Planets, it is very proper we ſhould ex- 
plain what is here underſtood by Planets, their Di- 
ſtinction, Ec. 

PLaxET, in Aftronemy, is a celeſtial Body, revolv- 
ing round the Sun as a Center, and continually chang- 
ing its Poſition with Reſpect to the other Stars, whence 
its Name Tazuilns, Wanderer, in Oppoſition to a 
Star which remains fixed. 

The Planets are uſually diſtinguiſhed into Primary 
and Secondary. 

The Primary Planets called alſo ſimply, and by 
Way of Eminence, Planets, are thoſe which move 
round the Sun as their proper Center; and are again 
ſubdivided into ſuperior and inferior Planets, The 
Superiors are thoſe further off the Sun than our Earth 
is. Such are Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The Infe- 
rior are thoſe nearer the Sun than our Earth is, and ſi- 
tuate between the Earth and the Sun. Such are Venus 
and Mercury. 

Secondary Planets, are ſuch as move round ſome 
primary Planets, as their reſpective Center, in the 
lame Manner as the primary Planets do round the Sun. 
Such are the Moon moving round our Earth; and 
thoſe others moving round Saturn and Jupiter, pro- 
perly called Satellites. 

Though the Moon be ranked here among the ſecon- 
dary Planets, well nevertheleſs give her the Prefer- 
ence, becauſe being nearer us ſhe appears the greateſt 
and moſt enlightened of all the other Planets. 

The Moog is a dark opake and ſpherical Body, 
which, though called in the Scripture, Gen. c. i. v. 16. 
a great Luminary, has no Light of itſelf, but only 

ines with that ſhe receives | 56 the Sun; whence 
only that half turned towards him is illuminated ; the 
2 one remaining in its native Darkneſs. The 

ace of the Moon viſible on our Earth is that Part of 
her Body turned towards the Earth; whence accord- 
ng to the various Poſitions of the Moon, with regard 
tO the Sun and Earth, we obſerve different Degrees of 
umination z3 ſometimes a large, and ſometimes a 
eſs Portion of the enlightened Surface being viſible, 
ouch different Degrees of Illumination proceed alſo 
rom the Superficy of the Moon being rough, uneven, 
and not ſmooth ; whence Hevelius and Ricciolus con- 
clude, that ſome Parts of the Moon are high, like 
y, ntaing and Rocks, and others low and level, like 
Her Lakes, Seas, Cc. pretending that thoſe 
v ountains, and high Rocks, ſhadow the various 
Arts ok the Earth, according to the various Aſpect of 
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the Sun. That is to ſay, if the Sun be Eaſt with Re 
ſpect to the Moon, then the Mountains of the Moon, 
being illuminated on the Eaſt, will ſpread the Sha- 
dow towards the Weſt. Likewiſe, if the Sun be 
Weſtward, the ſame Mountains being illuminated 
Weſtward, will ſpread the Shadow Eaſtward, 
But, however, ſome Aſtronomers will not have us 
imagine, that thoſe low, level, and ſhadow'd Parts 
of the Moon are of the ſame Nature with our Seas, 
Rivers, Lakes, &c. Since they pretend that there is 
no Atmoſphere round the Moon, like that raiſed 
round the Earth, from the Vapours of our Seas and 
Rivers; for, ſay they, when Saturn diſappears by the 
Interpoſition of the Moon, or ſuffers an Eclipſe, he is 
not obſerved to ſuffer any Mutation in the Ingreſs or 
Egreſs of the Shadow of the Moon, which ſhould hap- 
pen, if the Moon had an Atmoſphere, different from 
the ZEthereal Subſtance, and which would produce 
ſuch a Penumbra as that we obſerve in an Eclipſe of 
the Moon. For then Saturn would be obſerved conſi- 
derably darkened by the Penumbra of the Atmoſphere, 
before he could enter the real Shadow of the Earth 
ſince in a Total Eclipſe of the Moon, that dark Colour 
obſerved in the Moon, proceeds from the Refraction 
of the Sun's Rays, in the Atmoſphere of the Earth. 
Others, like Meliblinut, Kepler, Galileo, &c. en- 
compaſs the Moon with a heavy and elaſtick Atmoſ- 
phere, wherein Vapours, and other Exhalations aſ- 
cend, and whence they return in Form of Dew and 
Rain, which they ſuppoſe to be that Jucid Ring they 
diſcover the Moon encircled with, and parallel to her 
Periphery, in a total Eclipſe of the Sun. Kepler ob- 
ſerved that Ring at Naples and Antwerp in an Eclipſe 
which happened in 1605; Wolſius in another in 1606 
at Leipfick: The ſame was obſerved in the great 
Eclipſe in 1713. Hence they conclude, that there is 
ſome Fluid about the Moon, which correſponds to 
her Figure, and which both reflects and refracts the 


Sun's Rays; and hence alſo that this Fluid is denſer be- 


low near the Moon's Body; and rarer above. Now as 
the Air which encompaſſes our Earth is ſuch a Fluid, 
it is manifeſt, ſay they, there is Air above the Moon; 
and ſince the different Denfity of the Air depends on 
its different Gravity and Elaſticity, no doubt the dif- 
ferent Denſity of the Lunar Air has the ſame Cauſes. 
We have obſerved, continue they, the Lunar Air is 
not always equally clear and tranſparent: That ſome- 
times it changes the ſpherical Figures of the Stars into 
Ovals; and in the ſeveral total Eclipſes we have alſo 
obſerved a trembling in the Moon's Limb, immedi- 
ately before Immerſion, with an Appearance of thin 
light Smoke flying over it during Immerſion. And 
hence as theſe ſame Phenomena are obſerved in our 
Air, when full of Vapours, it is pretty plain, conclude 
they, at the Time when thoſe Phenomena are obſerv- 
ed in that of the Moon, it is full of Vapours and Ex- 
halations. And Laſtly, Since at other Times the Lu- 
nar Air is clear and tranſparent, the Vapours muſt 
have been precipitated on the Moon; and therefore 
either Dew or Rain, or Snow have fallen. 

The other Proofs to ſupport their Opinion of the 
Moon's Atmoſphere are, that the Moon ſometimes diſ- 
appears in a clear Heaven, ſo as not to be diſcoverable 
by the beſt Glaſſes; little Stars of the fifth and ſixth 
Magnitude all the Time remaining viſible. Kepler 
ſays that he has obſerved this Phenomenon twice, viz. 
in 1580 and 1383. Hevelius did the ſame in 1620. 
Ricciolus and other Feſuits at Bologna, and many 
People throughout Holland obſerved the like, April 
14, 1642 yet at Venice and Vienna ſhe was all the 
Time conſpicuous. December 23, 1703, there was 
another total Obſcuration. At Arles ſhe firſt appear- 
ed of a yellowiſh Brown; at Avignon ruddy and 
tranſparent, as if the Sun had ſhone through; at Mar- 
ſeilles one Part was reddiſh, the other very duſky ; 
and at length, though ina clear Sky, wholly diſappear- 
ed, Here it is evident, ſay they, that the Colours 
appearing, different at the ſame Time, do not belong 
to the Moon; but that they are occaſioned by an At- 
moſphere around her, variouſly diſpoſed in this and 
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that Place, for refracting of theſe or thoſe colour'd 
Rays. | 

Coſtmi frequently obſerved Saturn, Jupiler, and 
the fix'd Stars, when hid by the Moon, near her Limb, 
whether the illuminated or dark one, to have their 
circular Figure, as we have mention'd already, chang d 
into an oval one; and in other Occultations found no 
Alteration of Figure at all. In like manner, the Sun 
and Moon riſing in a vaporous Horizon, do not ap- 

r circular, but elliptical. Hence, as we know, by 
Fore Experience, (ſay thoſe who contend for an At- 
moſphere of the Moon) that the circular Form of the 
Sun and Moon is only chang'd into an elliptical one 
by Means of the Refraction in the vapoury Atmo- 
ſphere z it is pretty apparent, that at the Time when 
the circular Figure of the Stars is thus chang'd by the 
Moon, there is a denſe Matter encompaſſing the Moon, 
wherein the Rays emitted from the Stars are refracted, 
and that at other Times, when there is no Change of 
Figure, this Matter 1s wanting. | 

Having thus form*d the Moon on the ſame Plan 
with our Earth, and over-ſtock'd it with Mountains, 
(which Ricciolus was pleas'd to diſtinguiſh by the 
Names of celebrated Aſtronomers, having himſelf taken 
the Height of that which he calls St. Catherine, and 
found it of nine Enxgliſb Miles) with Vallies, Foreſts, 
Seas, Rivers, Sc. having likewiſe encompaſs'd it 
with an Atmoſphere, which they are pleas'd to re- 
ſolve into Rain, Miſts, Freſt, Snow, &c. — 
to the different Seaſons of the Year, (for there mu 
be, likewiſe, in the Moon, a Viciſſitude of Seaſons, 
and Variety of Climates) conſidering, at laſt, that 
Nature produces nothing in vain ; that Dew and Rain 
fall on our Earth, to make Plants vegetate z and that 
Plants take Root, grow, produce Seeds and Fruits for 
Animals to feed on; in order that Nature ſhould not 
be fruſtrated in her Deſigns, they have plac'd Ani- 
mals in the Mon; reaſonable, as well as irrational 
ones. Though they have not been capable, yet, not- 
withſtanding their niceſt Obſervations, to diſcover 
their Stature, none of them daring to venture to take 
a Trip into thoſe Climates, to inform us of the Ferti- 
lity of the Soil, the Product of the Country, of the 
Manners, Virtues, Vices, Paſſions, Aﬀections of the 
Inhabitants z of the Form of their Government; of 
their Religion, if divided into ſeveral different Sects, 
or if they all adore a ſupreme Being, in the ſame Man- 
ner, and with the ſame Ceremonies ; if their Prieſts 
content themſelves with inſtrufting thoſe committed 
to their Care, in their Duty to God, and to their 
Neighbours, without interfering in State Affairs; or 
if they do not rather turn the Chair of Truth into a 
political Roftrum, If Hypocriſy is there a Maſk for 
Religion; and if Perfidy, Falſhood, Deceit, Trea- 
chery, Sc. are as much in Vogue, under that Hemi- 
ſphere, as they are under our's; if Bravery and Cou- 
rage are as rare to be met with in their Armies, and 
Modeſty and Virtue among the Fair Sex; if Idolatry 
in the Sanctuary, Venality in the Employments, Cor- 
ruption in the Legiſlature, unfair Dealing in the 
Commerce, Sc. are baniſh'd from among them? 
But how could they inform us of all thoſe Particulars, 
fince they never venture further into thoſe Territories, 
than the Length of a Teleſcope will allow? Therefore, 
could we not very well believe, that what they are 
pleas'd to relate of that pretended Empire of the 
A7zen, is all chimerical, and fictitious, ſince not ſup- 
ported by Reaſon, nor Authority; and has been in- 
vented by thoſe who delight in Paradoxes and Obſcu- 
rity. 

From the Nature and Furniture of the Moon, well 
proceed to her various Motions. 

Cofſini is of Opinion, that the Moen revolves, 
every Month, round her proper Axis; with the fame 
Face always turn'd towards the Earth; which can be 
eaſily underſtood, if we conſider that a Man who runs 
round the Circumference of a Circle he has deſcrib'd 
on an Area, always looks on the Center of that Circle, 


fiace in that whole Courſe he muſt revolve round 
himſelf, 
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2. The Moon is obſerv'd to be carried ever 
with the reſt of the heavenly Bodies, from Eat h 
ne 3 a ny 

3. The Moon advances, every Day, ver ; 
teen Degrees, from Weſt to Eaſt ; 10 that N 
or accompliſhes her Courſe in the Space of 27 de 
and almoſt 8 Hours; which Interval, we call ; 97 
odical Month; becauſe then the Moon, mov'd 8 
Weſt to Eaſt, accompliſhes her Period, ;, e. £;, a 
determinate Part of the Heavens, to the ſame pe, 
turns from one fix*d Star, to the fame fix*d Star . 
if we compare the Moon with the Sun, who does u,. 
remain, like a fix*d Star, in the ſame ſenſible P. i 
but every Day runs almoſt a Degree in the Pg, 
from Weſt to Eaſt; ſhe is longer in paſſing "Wn, 
Conjunction to another, than in returning from 2 
terminate Point of the Heavens to the ſame Pont. 
Therefore as the Sun will be advanc'd 26 Degrees y 
thereabouts, in the Space of a Periodical Mon, th 
Moon muſt add two Days, or more, to the Pericdicg 
Mon ib, in order to compleat the Synodica! AI 
and overtake the Sun, i. e. the Space from one | Wi 
to the other: Whence the Synodical Month e nil e 
29 Days, 12 Hours, 44 Minutes, and 3 Seconds 
though commonly the Minutes and Seconds are gt 
lected, and the Synodical Lunar Months are reckor' 
to conſiſt alternately of 29 and 30 Days. 

However, this Motion of the Moon does not de- 
ſcribe a perfect Circle; for it is an elliptica!, ot ap- 
proaching to the elliptical. For if we follow D:; 
Cartes's Hypotheſis, the Vortex of the Moy bene 

eſsd on both Sides by Mars and Venus, muſt be . 

iptical. Hence the Moon occupies a leſſer Diameter 
of that Vortex near the Syzygies, i. e. near the Con. 
junction and Oppoſition with the Sun; and a greater, 
when near the Quadratures. 

As the Plane of the Moon's Orbit, and the Plane of 
the Ecliptick, cut each other in a right Line, as, 2d 
in the ſame Manner as the ſame Ecliptick divides the 
Equator in the Equineial Points; hence enſues, tha 
they are inclin'd to each other in an Angle of ab 
five Degrees. The Points of thoſe Inter/e#jon; in 
call'd Nodes, by Ptolemy ; whereof that where the 
Moos aſcends above the Plane of the Ecliptick norih- 
ward, is call'd the Aſcending Node, and the Haag 
the Dragon; and the other, the Deſcending Mode, ud 
the Dragons Tail; and the Interval of Time bete n 
the Moon's going from the Aſcending Node, and te- 
turning to it, a Dracontick Month. 

If the Line of the Nodes was immoveable, that is, 
if it had no other Motion but that whereby it is car- 
ried round the Sun, it would ſtil] look towards the 
ſame Point of the Ecliptick, i. e. would always keep 
parallel to it ſelf ; but it is found by Obſervation, that 
the Line of the Nodes conſtantly changes Place, and 
ſhifts its Situation from Eaſt to Weſt, contrary to tte 
Order of the Signs, and by a retrograde Motion f- 
niſhes its Circuit in about 19 Years; in which Time 
each of the Nodes returns to the Point of the Ecliptic: 
whence it before receded. Hence it follows, that tbe 
Moon is never preciſely in the Ecliptict, but twice 
each Period, viz. when ſhe is in the Nodes; througi- 
out the reſt of her Courſe ſhe deviates from it, being 
nearer or further from the Ecliptick, as ſhe is nearer ot 
further from the Nodes. 

We call the Moon's Diſtance from the Nodes het 
Latitude, which is meaſur'd by an Arch of a Circle 
drawn through the Moon, perpendicular to the Ecligp- 
tick, and intercepted between the Mon and the E- 
cliptick. The Moon's Latitude, when at the greateſi, 
never exceeds 5 Degrees, and about 18 Minutes; 
which Latitude is the Meaſure of the Angles of the 
Nodes. 

M. Caſini obſerves, that while the Aſcon is per- 
forming her Revolution round the Earth, ſhe varies 
her Diſtance from it, in three different Manners. For, 
1. She runs every Day its Apegee, 6 Minutes, 42 Se- 
conds, towards the Eaſt, and her Excentricity contains 
42 Parts of a mille, into which the Semidiameter 


of the Orbit of the Moon is ſuppos'd to be * 


by i 
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e Fooniricity is leſs, when the Sun is at an equal 
_— "from the Moon's Perigee and Apogee; but 

hen the Sun approaches nearer the Moon”s Apogee ot 
Perigee, that FE centricity increaſes; and when the 
Sun is exiſtant in the Moon's Apogee or Perigee, the 
lefſer or imple Excentricity is incteas'd by a half Part 
hy the Apogee, returns to it again, is call'd the 
tnomaliſtick Month. | | 

— 2 has diſcover d, that the Moon changes 
her Motion, according to her different Diftance from 
the Syzygies, i. e. from Oppoſition, or Conjunction. 
That in the firſt Quarter, that is, from the Conjunc- 
tion to her firſt Quadrature, ſhe abates ſomewhat of 
her Velocity 3 which in the ſecond Quarter ſhe reco- 
vers: In the third Quarter ſhe again loſes z and in the 
Jaſt again recovers. This Tycho call'd the Moon's Va- 
* ate other very conſiderable Irregularities in 
the Moon's Motion, in that of her Apogee, and in the 
Nodes: For when the Earth is in its Aobelion, the 
Moon is in her Aphelion likewiſez in which Caſe, ſhe 

ickens her Pace, and performs her Circuit in a 

ter Time: On the oy when the Earth is 
in its Peribelian, the Moon is ſo too; and then ſhe 
dackens her Motion; and thus revolves round the 
Farth in a ſhorter Space when the Earth is in its 
Aphelion, than when in its Peribelion : So that the 
Periodical Months are not all equal. 225 

The Irregularity of the Moon's Apogee is diſcover d 
by its being found to move forwards when it coin- 
cides with the Line of the Syzygies, and backwards, 
when it cuts that Line at right Angles, Nor is this 
Progreſs and Regreſs in any Meaſure equal ; in the 
Conjunction and Oppoſition it goes briſkly forwards, 
and in the Quadratures moves either ſlowly fot wards, 
ſtands ſtill, or goes backward. 

The Motion of the Nodes is not uniform; but 
when the Line of the Nodes coincides with that of the 
Szygies, they ſtand ftill; when the Nodes are in the 
Quadratures, i. e. when their Lines cut that of the 
S2ygies at right Angles, they go backward, from Eaſt 
to Weſt; and this Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, with the 
Velocity of 16” 19” ꝓ24 in an Hour. 


Note, That SyzyYcy, (from the Greet oofvyia, 
Conjunfio) is a Term equally ugd for the Con- 
junction and Oppoſition of a Planet with the Sun. 

On the Phenomens and Circumſtances of the S- 

zZygies, a great Part of the Lunar Theory depends. 

For, 1. The Force which diminiſhes the Gravity 

of the Moon in the Syzygies, is double that which 

increaſes it in the Quadratures : So that in the 

S2ygies the Gravity of the Moon from the Action 

of the Sun, is diminiſh'd by a Part, which is to 

the whole Gravity, as 1 to 89,36; for in the 

Quadratures the Addition of Gravity is to the 

whole Gravity, as 1 to 178,73. 

2, In the Syzygies the diſturbing Force is di- 
rectly as the Diſtance of the Moon from the 
Earth, and inverſly as the Cube of the Diſtance 
of the Earth from the Sun. And as the Syzygies 
the Gravity of the Moon towards the Earth, re- 
ceding from its Center, is more diminiſh*d, than 
according to the inverſe Ratio of the Square of 
the Diſtance from that Center. Hence, in the 
Motion of the Moon from the Syzygies to the 
Ruadratures, the Gravity of the Moon towards 

the Earth is continually increas'd, and the Moor 

is continually retarded in its Motion; and in the 

Motion from the Quadratures to the Syzygies, the 

Moon's Gravity is continually diminiſh*d, and its 
otion in its Orbit accelerated. 

3. Further, in the Syzygies the Moon's Orbit, 
or Circle round the Karth, is more convex, than 
in the Quadratures ; for which Reaſon, the Moon 
is leſs diſtant from the Earth at the former, 
than the latter. When the Moon is in the Sy- 
Dies, her Apfides go backwards, or are retro- 
Stade. When the Moon is in the Syzygies, the 


Space of Time wherein the Moon, go- 
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Nodes move in antecedentia faſteſt ; then lower 
and ſlower, till they become at Reſt when the 
Moon is in the Quadratures. | 

. Laſtly, When the Nodes are come to the Sys 
ies, the Inclination of the Plane of the Orbit 
is leaſt of all. Theſe ſeveral Irregularities are 
not equal in each Syzygy, but all ſomewhat 
greater in the Conjund#ion, than the Oppoſition. 


Nete alſo, That the Quavaatons fe. 7. of the 
Moon, is her Aſpect, or Situation, when ſhe is 90® 
diſtant from the Sun. Or her Quadrature is when 
ſhe is in a middle Point of her Orbit, between 
the Points of Conjunion and Oppoſition, which 
happens twice in her Revolution, viz. in the firſt 
and third Quarters, | 

When the Moos is in her Quadrature, ſhe ex- 
hibits that Phofis which we call the Half Moon, 
i. e. ſhe ſhines with juſt Half her Face, and is ſaid 
to be biſſected, or dichotomized. It is very diffi- 
cult to fix the preciſe Moment, when the Moon 
is biſſected, or in her true Dichotomy. Obſerva- 
tion informs us, that when ſhe is 30 Minutes di- 
ſtant from the Quadratures, ſhe appears biſſected; 
but ſhe appears ſo too in the Quadratures them- 
ſelves, and ſometimes afterwards, as Ricciolus 
acknowledges, in his Almageſt. So that ſhe ap- 

dicbhotomixed, or cut in two, at leaſt for the 
of a whole Hour; in which Time, any 
Moment may be taken for the true Point of Di- 
chotomy, as well as any other. But the infinite 
Number of Moments of Time, give an infinite 
Diverſity of Diftances The Moment in which 
the true Dichotowry happens, being thus uncertain, 
but it being granted, withal, that it happens be- 
fore the Quadraturez Ricciolus takes the middle 
Point between the Quadrature and the Time 
when it is firſt dubious whether the Moon be di- 
chotomized, or not, for the true Dichotomy. 


Aftronorners determine the Period of the Moon's 
Revolution round the Earth, or the Periodical Month, 
and the Time between one Oppoſition and another, or 
the Synodical Month, by computing the Time between 
two Eclipſes, or Oppoſitions; and dividing this, by 
the Number of Lunations that have paſs'd in the 
mean Time: Hence they find the Quotient to be the 
Quantity of the Synodical Month. They likewiſe 
compute the Sun's mean Motion during the Time of 
the Synodical Month, and add this to the entire Circle 
deſcrib'd by the Moon. Then, as the Sum is to 360?, 
ſo a pe Quantity of the Synodical Month to the Peri- 
odical. 

Thus Copernicus, in the Year t 500, November 6, at 
12 at Night, obſerv'd an Eclipſe of the Moon at 
Rome; and Auguft 1, 1523, at 4 Ho. 25 Sec. another 
at Cracow; hence the Quantity of the Synodical 
Month is thus determin'd : 


Obſ. 2. Ar. 1523. d. 292h. 2.5 
Obſ. 1. An. 1500. d. 3 10h. 2. 20 


Interval of Time 4s. 22 d. 292h. 2.5 


E 


Add the Intercalary Days 5 
Exa& Interval As. 22 d. 297h. 2.5 
Or 11991005 


Which divided by 282 Months, elaps'd in the mean 
Time, gives the Quantity of the Snodical Month, 
42521' 9” 9; that is, 29 Days, 12 Hours, 41 Mi- 
nutes. 

From two other Obſervations of Eclipſes, the one 
at Cracow, the other at Babylon, the ſame Author de- 
termines more accurately the Quantity of the Synodical 
Month to be 


42524 3, 10” of” 
That is, 29d. 11h, 43 3“ 10” 


The 


| 
| 
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* , 
The Sun's mean Motion in the Time 29 6 24 18 


The Moon's Motion 389 6 24 18 
Quantity of the Periodical Month 27d. 7h. 43' 5" 


Hence, 1. The Quantity of the Periodical Month 
being given; by the Rule of Three, we may find the 
Moon's diurnal and horary Motion, Sc. 

2, If the Sun's mean diurnal Motion be ſubtracted 
from the Moon's mean diurnal Motion, the Remain- 
der will give the Moon's diurnal Motion from the 
Sun. 

3. Since in the Middle of a total Eclipſe the Moon 
is in the Node; if the Sun's Place be found for that 
Time, and to this be added ſix Signs, the Sum will 
give the Place of the Node. 

4. From comparing the antient Obſervations with 
the modern, it appears, that the Nodes have a Mo- 
tion, and that they proceed in antecedentia, i. e. from 
Taurus to Aries, from Aries to Piſces, &c. if then to 
the Moon's mean diurnal Motion be added the di- 
urnal Motion of the Nodes, the ſame will be the 
Motion of the Latitude; and thence by the Rule of 
Three may be found in what Time the Moon goes 
360 from the Dragon's Head, or in what Time ſhe 
goes from, and returns to it; that is, the Quantity of 
the Dracentick Month. 

5. It the Motion of the diurnal Apegee be ſub- 
tracted from the mean Motion of the Moon, the 
Remainder will be the Moon's mean Motion from the 
Apegee; and thence, by the Rule of Three, is de- 
termin'd the Quantity of the Anomaliſtick Month. 

According to Kepler, the mean Synedical Month is 
29 Days, 12 Hours, 44 Minutes, 3 Seconds, 2 Thirds. 
Her Pericdical Month, 27 Days, 7 Hours, 43 Mi- 
nutes, $ Seconds. The Place of the Apogee for the 
Year 17Cco, January 1, O. S. was 11 S. 8* 57'.1. 
The Place ot the Aſcending Node 4 S. 27 39' 17“. 
Mean diurnal Motion of the Moon 13* 10' 35”. Di- 
urnal Motion of the Apogee, 6' 41”, Diurnal Mo- 
tion of the Nodes, 3511“. Laſtly, the Eccentricity 
4362 Parts, ſuch, whereot the Semidiameter of the 
Eccentrick is 100000 : And therefore the diurnal Mo- 
tion of the Latitude is 12? 13' 46”; and the diurnal 
Motion from the Apegee 139 3“ 54". 


Note, That EcctxTariIciTY is the Diſtance of 
the Orbit of a Planet from the Center of the 
Sun, i. e. the Diſtance between the Center of 
the Ellipfis and the Fecus thereof; called alſo, 
mie, or ſingle Eccentricity. 

Deub.e Ecceniricity, is the Diſtance between the 
two Feci in the Ellipſis, which is equal to twice 
the ſingle Eccentricity. . 


The Tables of Equation which ſerve to ſolve the 
Irregularities of the Sun, do likewiſe ſerve for thoſe of 
the Maen, with this Precaution, that theſe Equations 
mutt be corrected for the Moen, otherwiſe they will not 
txhibit the true Motion in the Syzygies ; which Cor- 
rections are attended with prodigious Difficulties; for 
the Lunar Inequalities are ſo many, that no Aftrons- 
mer could bring them under any Rule, before Sir 
June Newton was pleated to favour the learned 


EET YE: 


tz.ning them. He ſhews, from the Theory of Gravity, 
tat the larger Planets revolving round the Sun may 
carry along with them {mall Planets revolving round 
themicivesz and ſhews, @ priori, that thoſe ſmaller 
mult move in El/ip/es, having their Umbilici in the 
Centers of the larger; and have their Motion in their 
CO» 5:; var ouſly diſturbed by the Motion of the San; 
and, in a Word, mult be affected with thoſe Inequa- 
lities which we actually obſerve in the Moon: And 
irom this Theory he argues analogous Irregularities 
in the Satellites of Saturn. 

From this fame Theory he examines the Force 
wh:ich the Sun has to difturb the Moon's Motion, de- 
it: mine the horary Increaſe of the Area which the 


Orbit. 


Moon would deſcribe in a circular Orbit by Radi 
drawn to the Earth. Her Diſtance from the Earth. 
The horary Motion in a circular and Elliptick Or hit 
The mean Motion of the Nodes. The true Motion 
of the Nodes. The horary Variation of the Incling. 
tion of the Moon's Orbit to the Plane of the Ecliptick. 
From the ſame Theory he has found the annual Equs. 
tion of the Moon's mean Motion to ariſe from the vn. 
rious Dilatation of her Orbit; and that Variation to 
ariſe from the Sun's Force, which being greater in 
the Perigee, diſtends the Orbit; and being leſs in the 
Apogee, ſuffers it to be again contracted. In the di. 
lated Orbit ſhe moves more ſlowly ; in the contracted 
more ſwiftly: And the annual Equation, where 
this Inequality is compenſated, in the Apogee and P.. 
rigee, is nothing at all; at a moderate Diltance from 
the Sun amounts to 11', 30“; and in other Places is 
proportional to the Equation of the Sun's Center, and 
is added to the mean Motion of the Mn, when the 
Earth proceeds from its Aphelion to its Peribelion; and 
ſubtracted when in the oppoſite Part. Thus, ſuppoſing 
the Radius of the great Orbit 1000, and the Earth; 
Excentricity 164; this Equation when greateſt, ac. 
cording to the Theory of Gravity, comes out 11', 4. 
He adds, that in the Earth's Peribelion the Nodes 
move {wifter than in the Apbelion, and that in a tri. 
plicate Ratio of the Earth's Diſtance from the Sur, 
inverſely, and the greateſt Equation of the Center 
which this Inequality occaſions, is 1®, 56, 26, 
agreeable to the Sun's Excentricity 16. It the Sun's 
Motion were in a triplicate Ratio of its Diſtance in- 
verſely, this Inequality could generate the greateſt 
Equation 2, 56', 9; and therefore the greateſt 
Equations which the Inequalities of the Motions of 
the Mecon's Apogee and Nodes occaſion, are to 2“, 
56, 9", as the mean diurnal Motion of the Mom“ 
Apogee, and the mean diurnal Motion of her Notes, 
are to the mean diurnal Motion of the Sun. Whence 
the greateſt Equation of the mean Motion of the 
Apozee comes out 19, 42”; and the greateſt Equiton 
of the mean Motion of the Nodes 9, 27". The ia 
mer Equation is added, and the latter ſubtrifte, 
when the Earth proceeds from its Peribelion to 5 
Apbelion; and the contrary in the oppoſite Patt of is 


From the ſame Theory of Gravity it alſo app" 
that the Sun's Action on the Moon muſt be ſomes: 
greater when the tranſverſe Diameter of the Luc! 
Orbit paſſes through the Sun, than when it is at ig. 
Angles with the Line that joins the Earth and du: 
And, therefore that the Lunar Orbit is ſomewba: 
greater in the firſt Caſe than in the ſecond. Hence 
ariſes another Equation of the mean Lunar Motion, 
depending on the Situation of the Mes Apoy* 
with Regard to the Sun, which is greateſt whe! 
the Mcon's Apogee is an Octant with the Sun; ard 
none, when ſhe arrives at the Quadrature ot H. 
2ygies; and is added to the mean Motion 3 
the Paſſage of the Moon's Apogee from the on 
drature to the Syzypies, and ſubtracted in the F. 
ſage of the Apogee from the Syzygies to the Q. 
drature. This Equation, which Sir J/aac calls Sent 
ftris, when greateſt, viz. in the Octants of the 2 
gee, ariſes to 30, 45", at a mean Diſtance of tte Ext 
from the Sun; but it increaſes and diminiſhes ot 
triplicate Ratio of the Szx's Diftance inverſcly ; 25 
therefore in the Sun's greateſt Diſtance, is 3, 3+ 
in the ſmalleſt 3' 56% nearly. But when the Ape 
of the Aſecn is without the Octants, it becomes = 
and is to the greateſt Equation, as the Sine of doudle 
Diſtance of the Men's Apogee, from the next Y79 
or Quadrature to che Radius. * 

From the ſame Theory of Gravity it follows, * 
the Sun's Action on the Mzen is ſome what 2 
when a right Line drawn through the Aoen's Ne J 
paſſcs through the Sun, than when that Line ** 
right Angles with another joining the Sun and E ; 
and hence ariſes another Equation of the Mzen's mes 


Motion, which he calls Secunda Semgfris, and whit 
is greateſt when the Nodes are in the Suns _— 
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,.-ithes when they are in the Syzygies, or Quadra- 
2 wo other Situations of the Nodes, is propor- 


| he Sine of double the Diſtance of either 
— gba the next SyZygy, or Quadrature.— It is 
he Moon's mean Motion while the Nodes 
Paſſage from the Sun's Quadratures to the 
and ſubſtracted in their Paſſage from the 
the 2adratures in the Octants.— When 
& it amounts to 47", at a mean Diſtance 
of the Earth from the Sun; as appears from the 
Theory of Gravity : At other Diſtances of the Sun, 
this Equation in the Octants of the Node is recipro- 
cally as the Cube of the Sun's Diſtance from the 
Earth; and therefore in the Sun's Perigee is 45”, in 


. By the ſame Theory of Gravity, the Moon's Apogee 
oceeds the faſteſt when either in Conjunction with 
the Sun, or in Oppoſition to it; and is retrograde 
when in Quadrature with the Sun. In the former Caſe, 


ind the Eccentricity is greateſt, and in the latter, ſmal- 
ww left, Theſe Inequalities are very conſiderable, and 
= generate the principal Equation of the Apogee, which 


Regreſs of the Apogee. 


Rate. 


he calls Semeſtris, or Semi- menſtrual.— The greateſt 
S2mi- menſtrual Equation is about 12, 18“. 

Horrox firſt obſerved the Moon to revolve in an 
E!lip/is round the Earth placed in the lower Unbilicus: 
and Halley placed the Center of the Ellipſis in an Epi- 
cle, whole Center revolves uniformly round the 
Farth : And from the Motion in the Epicycle ariſe 
the Inequalities now obſerved in the Progreſs an 


Note, That EquaT1on is the Difference between 
mean and apparent Time; or the Reduction of 
the apparent unequal Time, or Motion of the 
Sun, or a Planet, to equable and mean Time or 
Motion. —Time is only meaſured by Motion; 
and as Time, in itſelf, flows ever equably; to 
meaſure it, ſuch a Motion muſt be uſed as is 
equable, or which always proceeds at the ſame 


Before we proceed to the Demonſtration of the 
Eclipſes of the Sun, Moon, &c. we muſt obſerve the 
Moon's Parallax ; which is done by obſerving the 
Mom's Meridian Altitude with the greateſt Accuracy; 
and marking the Moment of Time : This Time be- 


ing equated, we muſt compute her true Latitude and 
Longitude, and from theſe find her Declination; and 
from her Declination and the Elevation of the Eque- 
tor find her true Meridian Alticude. If the obſerved 
Altitude be not Meridian, we muſt reduce it to the 
true Altitude for the Time of Obſervation ; and by 
taking the Refraction from the obſerved Altitude, 
and ſubtracting the Remainder from the true Altitude; 
the Remainder will be the Moon's Parallax. By this 
Means, Bebo, in Oftober 1583, 12 Days, 5 Hours, 19 
Minutes, from the Moon's Meridian Altitude obſerv'd, 
13 Degrees, 38 Minutes, found her Parallax 34 
Minutes. | 


Note, That Al Tirup, in Aftronomy, is the Di- 
ſtance of a Star, or other Point in the Mundane 
Sphere, from the Horizon. This A/1i:ude may 
be either true or apparent, If it be taken from 
the rational or real Horizon, the Altitude is ſaid 
to be true and real; if from the apparent or ſen- 
ſible Horizon, the Altitude is apparent. Or 
rather the apparent Altitude is ſuch as it appears 
to our Obſervation; and the true, that from 
which the Refraction has been ſubtracted. The 
Meridian being a vertical Circle, a Meridian 
Altitude, that 1s, the Altitude of a Point in the 
Meridian, is an Arch of the Meridian intercept- 
ed between it and the Horizon. The Longitude 
of the Moon is her Place in the Zodiact. 


De la Hire makes the greateſt horizontal Parallax 
1%, 17, 25", the ſmalleſt 54, 5% Therefore the 
Moon's Diſtance from the Earth, when in her Perigee, 
is 55 , that is almoſt 56 Semi-Diameters; in her 
Apogee 63 +55, that is, 63 + Semidiameters of the 

rth. 


Note, That a SEMIDIAMEHTER is a right Line 
drawn from the Center of a Circle or Sphere to 
its Circumference, the ſame with what we other- 
wiſe call Radius. 

Note alſo, That the Diſtances of-the Planets from 
the Sun and Earth, in Semidiameters of the 
Earth, ſuppoſing the greateſt horizontal Paral- 
lax 6“; and the Dimenſions of the Ordizs as al- 
ſigned by Kepler, are as follow : 


be | | k 1 

2 D ee ogg oreateſt] mean | leaſt 2 by renten mean | leaſt | 

right He 3 . 3 

_—_ Saturn, 326925 308290 187254 Saturn, 380556 327544 274532 

enc Fupiter, 178640 [170026| 34560 | + 2g; 222250|179259 136268 

con. ars, 57226 523260 47426] |Mars, 92221 52944 13668 

* Earth, 37995 | 34377] 33758] |Earth, | 34996| 34377, 33759 

1 4 Venus, 25061] 24889] 24718] Venus, 60056] 34548, 9041 

1 Mercury, 16142 13349] 10537 Mercury, 51138] 37179 23221 

8 * | | | Tuna, | | 

a in 

Q Caffini makes the Diſtances ſomewhat leſs; as ſuppoſing the Sun's Parallax a little greater. o 
2. 5 

— Diſtance from Diſtance from | 

7 he Earth greateſt mean leaſt the Earth reateſtſ mean | leaſt 

Earth g Saturn, 1244000 [210000 176000 Venus, 38000 2200 6000 

in 4 Jupiter, I55000 [143000] 87000] Mercury, 33000 | 22000] I1l000 

d ars, $9ooo | 33500] Boool M, 

= f Sun, 22374 22000 216261 | 57 33 6 

| lets, 


Nele, further, that the Diftance of the Sun from the 
Moon's Node, or Apogee, is an Arch of the 


D. a 

825 cliptick, intercepted between the Sun's true 
| that Place, and the Moon's Node or Apogee. That 
reater by the Sun's Place is underſtood the Sign and 
Nodes Degree of Zodiack, which the Luminary is in: 


8 1 Or is that Degree of the Ecliptick, reckoning 


from the Beginning of Aries, which the Sun's 


meal Circle of Longitude cuts: And therefore coin- 


which 24 


cides with the Longitude of the Sun. As the 
Sine of the Sun's greateſt Declination, 230 300 
to the Sine of any preſent Declination given or 
obſerved, v. gr. 235 15 : So is Radius 10 to the 
Sine of his Longitude 8 1 62“; which if the De- 
clination were North, would give 20 52 of 
Gemini, if South 20% 52' of Capricorn, for the 
Sun's Place. The Moon's Place is that Point of 
her Orbit wherein ſhe is found at any Time. 

4 B Perſons, 
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Perſons, utter Strangers to Aſtronomy, will certainly 
expect that I'Il inſtruct them how to find the Moon's 
Age, the Time of her being in the Meridian, and 
the Time of her beginning to ſhine. Therefore : 

To find the Mecon's Age, we muſt add to the Day 
of the Month the Epact of the Year, and the Months 
from March incluſive. The Sum, if under 30; if 
over, the Exceſs is the Moon's Age. If the Month has 
but 30 Days, the Exceſs above 29 is the Moon's 
Age. 

To find the Time of the Moon being in the Meri- 
dian, we muſt multiply her Age, if under 15 Days by 
4; and divide the Product by 5; the Quotient gives 
the Hour, and the Remainder multiplied by 12 the 
Minute. If her Age exceeds 15, we muſt ſubtract 
15, and proceed with the Remainder as before. To 
find the Time of the Moon's Beginning to ſhine, we 
muſt mutiply her Age, if under 15 by 48, and di- 
vide the Product by 60: The Quotient gives the 
Hour; and the Remainder the Minute, If her Age 
be above 15 Days, we muſt ſubtract the Titne thus 
found from 24; the Remainder gives the Time of 
ſhining in the Morning. 

At preſent we'll proceed to Eclipſes of the Sun and 
Moon. 

Ec LI SE, from the Greek eiiie, from exacuru, I 
fail, in Mronem, is a Privation of the Light in one 
of the Luminaries, by the Interpoſition of ſome 
opake Body, either between it and the Eye; or be- 
tween it and the Sur. 

When the Agen paſſes between the Earth and the 
Sun, and deprives us of his Aſpect, that's called an 
Eclipſe of the Sun, which is always the greater, the 
greater is the Part, it ſteals from our Sight, which 
may alſo ſometimes be total, if the Eclipſe covers it 
entirely, | 

Eclipſe of the Sun, fig. 4. is diſtinguiſhed into Total 
and Partial. 

As the Men is found to have a Parallax of Lati- 
tude; Ecligſes of the Sun only happen when the La- 
titude of the Men, viewed from the Sun, is leſs than 
the Aggregate of the apparent Semidiameter of the Sun 
and Men. Therefore ſolar Eclipſes happen when the 
Moon is in Conjunction with the Sun, in or near the 
Nodes, i. e. at the new Moons. Conſequently the 
memorable Ec!:p/e of the Sun, at our Saviour's Paſſion, 
happening at the Time of full Moon, when the Sun 
and Mcon are in Oppoſition, was preter natural. 

If there is not an Eclipſe of the Sun every new 
Moon, though the new Morn covers the Sun from the 
Earth, tis becauſe the Moon's Way is not preciſely 
under the Eclipiick, but placed obliquely thereto 
only interſecting it twice in every Period; ſo that 
Eclirſis can only be occaſioned in ſuch new Mzons, as 
happen in theſe Interſections or Nodes, or very near 
them. In the Nodes, when the Moon has no viſible 
Latitude, the Occultation is total, fig. 5 ; and with fome 
Continuance, when the Dit of the Moon in Perigæo, 
appears greater than that of the Sun in Apegæo, and 
its Shadow is extended beyond the Surface of the 
Earth; and, without Continuance, or moderate Di- 
ſtances, when the Cuſp or Point of the Moon's Shadow 
barely touches the Earth. Out of the Nodes, but near 
them, the Eclipſes are partial. 

The other Circumſtances of ſolar Eclipſes are, 1. That 
none of them are univerſal; that is, none of them are 
{cen throughout the whole Hemiſphere, which the 
Sun is then above; the Afcon's Diſk being much too 
little, and much too near the Earth to hide the San 
from the Diſk of the Earth, which is fifteen Times 
bigger than it. 
iame in all Parts of the Earth, where it is ſeen; but 
when in one Place it is total, in another it is partial. 
Farther, when the Mee being in her Apogee, appears 
much leis than the San, as happens moſt ſenfibly, 
when he is in Perigæs; the Cuſp of the Lunar Sha- 
dow not reaching the Earth, ſhe becomes in a central 
Conjunction with the San, yet not able to cover his 
Diſk; but lets his whole Limb appear like a lucid 
Ring or Bracelet, hence called an annular Eclipſe, 


2. Nor does the Eclipſe appear the 
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3. It does not happen at the ſame Time in all pj, 

where it is ſeen ; but appears more early to the Wer 
tern Parts, and later to the Eaſtern, 4. Its Begin. 
ning is always on the Weſtern Side the Sun, and T 
the ſame Side it ends. 5. In total Eclipſes of the Pry 
the Moon's darkened Diſt is ſeen covered with , "Tax 
dawning Light; which is commonly attributed to . 
Reflection of the Light from the illuminated part F 
the Earth. Laſtly, in total Eclipſes of the $;y by 
Moon's Limb is ſeen ſurrounded by a pale Circle af 


Light; which the late Aftronomers take tor a man 
Indication of a Lunar Atmoſphere. aileſ 


Note, That Disk, in Afronomy, is the Body or Face 
of the Sun or Moon, ſuch as it appears to u; 
The Diſt is conceived to be divided into twelye 
equal Parts, called Digits; by means where Ir 
is, that the Magnitude of an Eclipſe is meaſure 
or eſtimated, Such an Eclipſe was ſo many D. 
gits or Parts of the Sun, or Moon's Diſk, I, 
cury and Venus are ſometimes ſeen in the Sun's 
Dif, tranſiting the Sun's Diſk. In a total Eclip, 
of either of thoſe Luminaries, the whole Dif is 
obſcured or darkened; in a partial Eclipſe 
Part of them. 

Note further, That the L1ims ſignifies the outer. 
moſt Border, or Edge of the Sun or Maon, when 
the Middle or Dif is hid in an Eclipſe of either 
Luminary. Afronomers obſerve the lower and 
the upper Limb of the Sun, in Order to find its 
true Heighth, which is that of its Center, 


only 


To determine the Bounds of a ſolar Eclip/e, we 
muſt 1. Add together the apparent Semidiameters of 
the Luminaries both in Apoges and Peripges, 2. To 
the former Sum the greateſt Parallax of Latitude po. 
ſible, ſince the Parallax diminiſhes the Northern Lz. 
tiude ; and ſince it augments the Southern Latitude 
from the ſame Sum we muſt ſubtract the greateſt Ps. 
rallax of Latitude, Thus in each Caſe we'll have the 
true Latitude, beyond which there can be no Ecligſ. 
This Latitude given, the Maon's Diſtance from ti: 
Nodes, beyond which Eclip/es cannot happen, 1 
found. 

Piclemy makes the utmoſt Bound of Eclipſes at 10 
25 Diſtance from the Node. Copernicus at 197 1!, 
Hebe at 18? 25. Kepler at 17 16, Ricciolus ut 
1849. 

To find the Digits eclipſed, we muſt add the appi- 
rent Semidiameters of the Luminaries into one Sun, 
and ſubtract the Maan's apparent Latitude from it, the 
Remainder 15 the Scruples or Parts of the Diameter 
eclipled. Then ſay, as the Semidiameter of the Sur is 
to the Scruples eclipſed ; ſo are 6 Digits reduced into 
Scruples, or 360 Scruples to the Digits eclipſed. 

The Duration of a Solar Eclipſe is determined by 
finding the horary Motion of the Mee from the Sur, 
for one Hour before the Conjunction, and another 
Hour after ; then we muſt ſay, as the former horary 
Motion is to the Seconds in an Hour, ſo are the &ctu- 
ples of half Duration to the Time of Immerſion ; and 
as the latter horary Motion is to the ſame Srconds, 0 
are the ſame Scruples of half Duration to the Time of 
Immerſion. And adding the Time of Immerſion 0 
that of Emerſion; the Aggregate is the total Do- 
ration. 

By finding the Diſtance of the greateſt Ovſcuri'? 
from the Moon's Latitude for the Time of Con12nc- 
tion, the Beginning, Middle, and End of à C 
Eclipſe is determin'd. Then we ſay, As the hora 
Motion of the Moon. from the Sun before the Cor: 
junction, is to 3600 Seconds of an Hour; ſo is tne 
Diſtance of the greateſt Darkneſs, to the Interval o. 
Time between the greateſt Darkneſs and the Cos. 
junction. We then ſubtract this Interval, in the firſt 
and third Quarters of the Anomaly, from the Timeo 
the Conjunction; and in the other Quarters we 11 
add it to the ſame; the Reſult is the Time of the greater 
Darkneſs, Laſtly, From the Time of the great! 
Darkneſs, we ſubtra the Time of Incidence, and * 
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it to the Time of Emerſion; the Difference, in the 
firſt Caſe, will be the Beginning; and the Sum, in the 
latter Caſe, the End of the Eclipſe. Though the In- 
erval between the Conjunction and the greateſt Ob- 
ſcurity is ſo very ſmall, and ſo exceedingly precarious, 
that it is ſcarce worth while to be ſo very preciſe ; 
and, accordingly, many Authors uſe the Time of the 
arent Conjunction for that of the greateſt Dark- 
” Or if you would determine it with more Accu- 
racy, ſubtract about two Minutes for the Diſtance 
between the Conjunction ſeen, and the Time of the 
greateſt Obſcurity. g 
To calculate an Eclipſe of the Sun, we muſt find, 
I. The mean New Moon, and thence the true one, 
together with the Place of the Luminaries for the ap- 
arent Time of the true one: 2. Compute the ap- 
rent Time of the New Moon obſerv'd for the ap- 
rent Time of the true New Moon, 3. Compute 
the Latitude ſeen, for the apparent Time of the 
New Moon ſeen. 4. Thence determine the Digits 
eclip?d. 5. We muſt find the Times of the greateſt 
Darkneſs, Immerſion, and Emerſion; and thence 
determine the Beginning and Ending of the Eclipſe. 
Flamſteed has invented a Method of repreſenting 
the Solar Eclipſes, which, by a geometrical Conſtruc- 
tion, removes all the Difficulties and Impediments of 
the Calculus ; which is this: 
There muſt be underſtood innumerable Lines con- 
ducted from the Circles of the Earth, (through a 
Plane which ſhould touch the Lunar Orbit; which 
Plane muſt be level to the right Line which connects 
the Centers of the Sun and of the Earth) to the Cen- 
ter of the Sun. All thoſe Lines ſhall cut the ſaid 
Plane, and will ſhew the Terreſtrial Sphere, pro- 
jected with its Circles on that Plane: So that the Eye 
plac'd in the Sun's Center, muſt ſee the Earth, and 
its annual, as well as diurnal Motion, accompliſh'd in 
the ſame Plane, in the ſarve Manner we ſee from the 
Farth, the Moon and the Sun, with all their Muta- 
tions, as if they were but plain Superficies, and had 
their ſpherical Circles deſcrib'd in plain Diſks : Then 
from the Projection of ſuch ſpherical Terreſtrial Su- 
perficy, will ariſe in this Plane, a Circle of Baſis, 
calbd the Diſk of the Eerih; and which is to be every 
where equal to the Plane of the Ecliptick: Then will 
ariſe, likewiſe, a right. Line extended on each Side 
through its Center, which will repreſent the Axis of 
the Earth, projected in that Plane, inclin'd on each 
Angle to the Plane of the Ecliptick, according to the 
Difference of the Seaſons. And the Paralleliſm of 
the Terreſtrial Axis, on Reaſon of its different Situ- 
ation to our Plane, will make the Inequality of the 
Angle in the ſame Plane. There will ariſe, likewiſe, 
in the ſame Plane, by the diurnal Motion of each 
Point in the Superficy of the Earth, innumerable El- 
lipſes, by whoſe different Situations the Place in the 
Plane given will be determig'd, and ſeparated from 
them al], | 
Therefore, if in the Solar Eclipſes we can diſcover 
in that Plane, the Lines, and the Ways which the 
Moon will paſs through, we'll diſcover, alſo, the 
Place of our Hemiſphere which is to be at that Time 
Carken'd, by its Interpoſition; which can be done in 
the following Manner: . ; 
Having found the leſſer Diſtance of the Center of 
the Earth, or of the Diſe and Penumbra of the Cen- 
ter, and likewiſe the Diſtance of its ſmaller Line in 
our Plane, from the Area of the Ecliptict, let be 
drawn from the Point of the leſſer Diſtance in the 
lane, a Line perpendicular to it; this Line will: trace 
the Paſſes or Way of the Penumbra, in the Baſe, or 
Die of the Circle. Then we muſt mark in that right 
Line the Hours, with their Quarters and Minutes, of 
our Meridian, which anſwer to the Phenamena of the 
Eclipſe; marking, likewiſe, in the Ecliptick Line of 
dur Plane, the Hours, with their Parts, ſo that each 
our, and each ſmaller Part of the Hour, mark the 
1 where your Place, deſcrib'd in the Elliꝑſe, is 
xd: In this Manner, and by thoſe Moments of 
ime given, in our Right, and Elliptical Line, we'll 
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diſcover the Phenomena of the Eclipſe which are to 
appear in our Place. Take from a Scale of equal 
Parts, eſpecially that from whence you have — 
your whole Delineation, the Semidiameter of the Pe- 
numbra, and having carried one Shank of your Com- 
paſs through the Paths of the Penumbra, and direct 
the other towards the Path of your Place, if it cannot 
reach it, there will be no Occultation of the Sun in 
your Place; but if, on the contrary, you perceive that 
it not only reaches it, but even goes beyond it, then 
there will be an Eclipſe; total, if there be an Inter- 
ſection between the Trace of the Penumbra, and that 
of your Place; and only partial, if there be no ſuch 
Interſection. Likewiſe, you'll have the Middle of 
the Eclipſe at that very Time, when having applied 
the Shanks of the Compaſſes to the Axis of the parallel 
Ecliptick, you'll obſerve the ſame Hour in both Tra- 
ces, or Paths, Laſtly, you'll find the End of the 
Eclipſe, when it will be proper to mark the ſame 
Hour, in the Path of the Center of the Penumbra, 
and in the Path of your Place; whence the Begin- 
ning, Middle, and End of an Eclipſe may be ac- 
compliſh'd by a Projection of Lines, without the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of a Calculus, or Parallaxes. 


Note, That Iu MERSTON, or Incidence of an Eclipſe, 
we have fo often mention'd in this Place, is the 
Moment when Part of the Sun or Moon's Dit 
firſt begins to be hid. And Emer/ion, or Expur- 
gaticn of an Eclipſe, is the Time when the 


eclipſed Luminary begins to re-appear, or emerge 
out of the Shadow. 


. Eer1pss of the Moon, fig. 6. is a Deficiency of Light 
in that Planet, occaſioned by a diametrical Oppoſition 
of the Earth, between the Sun and Moon. 

When all the Light of the Moon is intercepted, or 
when her whole Diſt is covered, the Eclipſe is ſaid to 
be zotal; when only part, partial. When the 7% 
Eclipſe laſts for ſome Time, it is faid to be totalis cum 
mord, total with  Continuance z When only inſtanta- 
neous, tatails fine mord, total without Continuance. 
Eclipſes of the Maon only happen in the Time of Full 
Moon; becauſe it is only then the Earth is between 
the Sun and Mocn. Nor do they happen every Full 
Moon, by reaſon of the Obliquity of the Moon's 
Way with Reſpe& to the Sun's ; but only in thoſe 
Full Moons which happen either in the Nodes, or 
very near them, where the Aggregate of the apparent 
Semidiameters of the Moon, and the Earth's Shadow, 
is greater than the Latitude of the Moon, or the Di- 
ſtance between their Centers, 

The moſt conſiderable Circumſtances in the Eclipſes 
of the Moon, are, 1. That as the Sum of the Semi- 
diameters of the Moon, and Earth's Shadow, is greater 
than the Aggregate of the Semidiameters of the Sun 
and Moon, it. is evident Lunar Eclipſes may happen 
in a greater Latitude. of the Moon, and at a greater 
Diſtance from the Nodes; and conſequently are more 
often obſerved in any one Part of the Earth, than So- 
lar ones; though with Reſpect to the whole Earth 
the latter are as frequent as the former, 2. Total 
Eclipſes, and thoſe of the longeſt Duration, happen 
in the very Nodes of the Ecliptick; by reaſon the 
Section of the Earth's Shadow, then falling on the 
Moon, is conſiderably greater than her D. There 
may lkewiſe be toral Eclipſes within a little Diſtance 
of the Nodes; but the further, the leſs their Dura- 
tion; further off ſtill, there are only partial ones, and 
at length none at all: As the Latitude and the Semi- 
diameter of the Moon, together, are either leſs, equal, 
or greater than the Semidiameter of the Shadow, 
3. All Lunar Eclipſes are univerſal, f. e. are viſible 
in all Parts of the Globe which have the Moon above 
their Horizon; and are every where of the ſame Mag. 
nitude, and begin and end together. 4. In all La- 
nar Eclipſes the caſtern Side is what firſt immerges, 
and alſo emerges; ſo that though at firſt the Moon be 
more weſterly than the Earth's Shadow, yet her pro- 
per Motion being ſwifter than the ſame, ſhe N 
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takes, and out-goes it. g. The Mon, even in the 
Middle of an Eclipſe, has uſually a faint Appearance 
of Light; which Gaſſendus, Ricciolus, Kepler, 8c. 
attribute to the Light of the Earth's Atmoſphere 
tranſmitted thither. Laſtly, She grows ſenſibly paler, 
and dimmer, before ever ſhe enters within the Earth's 
Shadow, which is attributed to the Earth's Pe- 
numbra. 


Note, That PexnumBRA, is a faint, or partial 
Shade, obſerv*d between the perfect Shadow, and 
the full Light of an Eclipſe. The Penumbra 
ariſes from the Magnitude of the Sun's Body ; 
were he only a luminous Point, the Shadow 
would be all perfect; but by reaſon of the Dia- 
meter of the Sun, it happens, that a Place which 
is not illuminated by the whole Body of the Sun, 
does yet receive Rays from a Part thereof, A 
Penumbra maſt be found in all Eclipſes, whether 
of the Sun, Moon, or the other Planets, primary 
or ſecondary z bur it is moſt conſiderable with us 
in Eclipſes of the Sun. In Eclipſes of the Moon 
the Earth is encompaſs'd, indeed, with a Penum- 
bra, but it is only ſenſible to us on the Earth 
near the total Shadow. The Penumbra extends 
infinitely in Length, inaſmuch as to each Point 
of the Diametegot the Sun there anſwers a Point 
infinite in Length, into which no Rays enter 
from that Point, though they do from others. 
M. De /a Hire examines the different Degrees of 
the Penumbra, and repreſents them geometri- 
cally, by the Ordinates of a Curve, which ſhall 
be among themſelves, as the ſeveral Parts of the 
Sun's Dt, wherewith a Body planted in the Pe- 
numbra is enlighten'd. 


Beſore we can expect to be Maſters of a ſure Me- 
thod of calculating the Times, Places, Magnitudes, 
and other Phenomena of the Eclipſes of the Moon, 
we muſt endeavour to find, 1. The Length of the 
Earth's ſhadowy Cone. 2. The apparent Semidi- 
ameter of the Earth's Shadow, in the Place of the 
Moon's Paſſage, for any given Time. And, 3. The 
Arch between the Centers, (Ag. 12.) and the Arch 
C. after the Moon's Latitude at the Time of her 
Oppoſition, together with the Angle at the Node 
B. has been given. 

The Length of the Earth's ſhadowy Cone is found, 
by finding the Sun's Diſtance from the Earth for the 
given Time. Suppoſe, for Example, the Sun's great- 
et Diſtance from the Earth 34996 Semidiameters of 
the Earth; and the Sun's Semidiameter to be to that 
of the Earth, as 153 to 1; then will the Length of 
the ſhadowy Cone be found 230%. Hence, as the 
Mom's leaſt Diſtance from the Earth is ſcarce 64 Se- 
m:diameters, the Mzon, when in Oppoſition to the 
Sun, in or near the Nodes, will fall into the Earth's 
Shadow, though the San and Moon be in their Apo- 
geesz and much more, if they be in or near their Pe- 
rigees, by reaſon the Shadow is then longer, and the 
Moon nearer the Bale of the Cone. 

By finding the Sun and Maon's Diſtance from the 
Earth, and thence their horizontal Parallaxes, is found 
the apparent Semidiameter of the Earth's Shadow, in 
the Place of the Moon's Paſſage for any Time given; 
if the Parellaxes be added together, and the apparent 
Semidiameter of the Sun be ſubſtracted from the Sum, 
then the Remainder is the apparent Semidiameter of 
the Shadow, Thus ſuppoſe the Moon's horizontal! Pa- 
rallax 56 48", the Sun's 6"; the Sum is 56 54”: From 
which the Sun's apparent Semidiameter, 16' 5”, being 
ſubtracted, leaves 30 49 for the Semidiameter of the 
Shadow. M. De la Hire omits the Sun's Parallax as 
of no Conſideration ; but increaſes the apparent Semi- 
diameter of the Shadow by a whole Minute, for the 
Shadow of the Atmoſphere z which would give the 
Semidiameter of the Shadow, in our Inſtance, 
41" 37. 

Since in the ſpherical Triangle A I L, (Az. 35.) 
rectangular at I, the Side A L is given, as allo the 


Angle ALI, as being the Complement of J. 41 
or B, to a right Angle; the Arch between the Cen. 
ters, AI, is found by ſpherical Trigonometty: And 
ſince the Angle LA is equal to B, each of them 
with AB, making a right Angle; and the My, 
Latitude A C is given; the Arch LI will likewiſe be 
found by ſpherical Trigonometry. 

We determine the Bounds of an Eclipſe if yy, 
Moon, by adding the apparent Semidiameters of the 
Moon, in Perigæo, and of the Shadow, ſuppoſing the 
Sun in Apogæo; by which we ſhall have the Side MO 
(fg. 36.) Then in the ſpherical Triangle MNO 
having given, the Angle at the Node, whoſe 
Quantity is the Moon's greateſt Latitude in the Con. 
junction, the right Angle E, and the Leg MO 
we muſt find the Moon's Diſtance from the Node N 0. 
which is the utmoſt Bound, beyond which the Ecligf 
cannot reach, Adding, after the ſame Manner, the 
apparent Semidiameters of the Moon in Apogeo, and 
of the Shadow of the Sun in Perigæo, for the $1; 
of having the Arch LK, in the Triangle NL 
the Diſtance of the Avon in the Aſcending Node 
will be found by ſpherical Trigonometry ; which 
the Bound within which the Moon will neceſſarily be 
eclipſed, For Example; The Semidiameter of the 
Shadow, when the Sun is in Apcgæo, and the Moam in 
Perigæo, according to Kepler, is 49 40", and the ap- 
parent Semidiameter of the Moon in Perigæs 16 22; 
conſequently, M O is 66, or 16; and therefore 
there will be no Eclipſe at all, if the Moon's Latitude 
be greater than 1* 6. Now as the ſame Angle N, 
is ſuppos'd by Kepler to be 5* 18'; | 


Log. of Sine N 89655337 
Sine MO 82832433 
Whole Sine 100000000 


Log. of Sine ON ' 93177096 


The Remainder correſponding to which, in the Ta- 
bles, is 11 59' 5o”. If, therefore, the Moons D- 
ſtance from the Aſcending Node be greater than 125, 
no Eclipſe can happen. And, in like Manner, the 
Semidiameter of the Shadow in the Sun's Perigee, and 
the Moon's Apogee, is 43' 50”, and the Moon's Semi- 
diameter in her Apogee 15': Conſequently L h i 
58“ 50“; and therefore there will be an Eclipſe, if the 
Moon's Latitude do not exceed 58' 30“: But here, 25 
before, the Argument of the Latitude is found 
1* 40. 


Note, That Sixx, is a right Line drawn from one 
Extremity of an Arch, perpendicularly upon che 
Radius, drawn from the other Extremity. Or 
the Sine is Half the Chord of twice the Arch. 
That Arch, is a Part of any curve Line, for Ex- 
ample, of a Circle, Ellipfs, or the like. And 
that Chord, is the Baſe, or Line that joins the 
two Extremes of the Arch. 


If we will determine the Quantity of an Eclip/e, 
or the Number of the Digits eclipſed, we mult add 
the Moon's Semidiameter to the Semidiameter of the 
Shadow, and ſubtract, from the Sum, the Arch be- 
tween the Centers; the Remainder gives the Scruples, 
or Parts of the Diameter, eclipſed. Arguing thus; As 
the Meaſure of the Semidiameter of the Moon, ſigni- 
fied by the Parts of the Degrees, is to the ſame Semi- 
diameter, ſignified by the Digits; ſo is the Difference 
anſwering to the Quantity of Darkneſs, or the def 
cient Parts, mark*d by the Parts of the Degrees, io 
the ſame Parts, to be indicated by Digits. Whence, 
having applied every where the Rule of Proportion» 
8 ecliptical Digits, with their Parts, may cafily be 
ound. 
When we deſign to diſcover the Angle of Incl- 
dence, we mult proceed thus: As the Sum of the ap- 
parent Semidiameters of the Shadow, and of the 
Moon, is to the Radius; fo is, every where, the lets 
Diſtance of the Centers, to the Sine Complement ® 
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| Incidence 3 therefore the three firſt 
” 2 — we'll diſcover the fourth by the 
— of Three, which will give not only the Angle 
7 Incidence enquir'd for, but likewiſe that of Exitus. 
But as in the total Eclipſe, not only the Angles of In- 
dence, and of Exitus, are to be conſider*d, but alſo 
thoſe of a total Immerſion, and Emerſion; to find it, 
we muſt ſpeak thus: ©& 

As the Difference of the apparent Semidiameter of 
the Shadow, and Moon, is to the Radius; ſo is the leſs 
Diſtance of the Centers, to the Cone of the Angle of 
Immerſion: Therefore the three firſt Parts of the 
Analogy being given, the firſt mult be known, which 
anſwers our Quere; and thereby well have diſcover'd 
both, the Angles of Incidence, and of Immerſion. 

At preſent we muſt endeavour to find (through 


| Means of this Calculus) the Duration of an Eclipſe. 


To find the Time of half Duration of an Eclipſe, or 
the Arch of the Lunar Orbit which her Center de- 
ſcribes from the Beginning of the Eclipſe to the Mid- 
dle thereof; we muſt add the Semidiameters of the 
Shadow AP, and the Moon PM, together; the Sum 
gives AN. From the Square of AN, we muſt ſub- 
ſtract the Square of A I, the Remainder is the Square 
of IN; and the Square Root of this Reſidue is the 
Arch 1 N, requir'd. But we will, perhaps, have the 
Scruples of halt Duration of total Darkneſs, in a lo- 
tal Eclipſe. Then we'll ſubſtract the Moon's Semi- 
diameter SV, from the Semidiameter of the Shadow 
AV; the Remainder is AS. In the Triangle AIS, 
which is rectangular at I; therefore we have the Arch 
AS, given by the laſt Method; and the Arch be- 
tween the Centers A I ; where the Arch IS is found, 
as in the laſt Problem, 

We'll proceed ſtill further, and find, if we can, 
the Beginning, Middle, and End of a Lunar Eclipſe. 
Which to perform, we'll ſay, As the Moon's horary 
Motion from the Sun, is to 3600 horary Seconds; 
ſo are the Seconds of the Arch LI, ( fig. 35.) to the 
horary Seconds equivalent thereto: Then ſubſtracting 
theſe Scruples, or Seconds, in the firſt and third Qua- 
drant of the Anomaly, from the Time of Full Moon; 
and adding it to the ſame in the ſecond and fourth, 
the Reſult is the Time of the Middle of the Eclipſe. 
Then we'll ſay again, As the Moon's horary Motion 
from the Sun, is to 3600 Scruples, or Seconds; ſo are 
the Seconds of halt Duration I N, to the Time of 
half Duration; the double of which gives the whole 
Duration, Laſtly, We'll ſubſtract the Time of half 
Duration from the Time of the Middle of the Eclipſe, 
the Remainder will be the Beginning of the Eclipſe. 
_ 0 we add the ſame to the ſame, the Sum will be 
its End. 0 

I cannot better conclude this Article, than by in- 
ſtructing my Pupils how to calculate an Eclipſe of the 
Min, which muſt be done in the following Man- 
ner: | 

I, To find whether there will be an Eclipſe, or not. 
For the given Time of the mean Full Moon, we muſt 


he Time of the true Full Moon muſt be computed, 
wich the Sun and Moon's true Place reduc'd to the 
Ecliptick, 3. For the Time of the true Full Moon, 
ve are tO compute the Moon's true Latitude, the Di- 
ſtance of each Luminary from the Earth, with the 
112ontal Parallaxes, and apparent Semidiameters. 
4. For the ſame Time we muſt find the Sun and 
loon's true horary Motion. 5. The apparent Semi- 
diameter of the Shadow. And, 6. The Arch be- 
tween the Centers Al, with the Arch L. I. 7. Com- 
pute the Scruples of half Duration. And thence, 8. 
1 termine the Beginning, Middle, and End of the 
clipſe. Laſtly, Find the Scruples eclipſed, and 
hence the Quantity of the Eclipſe. 
The Antients had frightful Ideas of Eclipſes, as 
relages of the moſt diſmal Events. Plutarch aſſures 
= that at Rome, it was not allow'd to talk publickly 
ny natural Cauſes of Eclipſes. They made a great 
q viſe with brazen Inſtruments, and rais'd loud Shouts, 
wing Eclipſes of the Moon, as thinking thereby to 
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compute the Moon's Diſtance from the Node. 2. 
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eaſe her in her Labour: Whence Juvenal, ſpeaking 
of a talkative Woman, ſays; Une laboranti poterit 
ſuccurrere Lune, Others have attributed the Eclipſe 
of the Moon to the Art of Magicians, who, by. their 
Inchantments, pluck'd her out of Heaven, and made 


her ſkim over the Graſs, The Natives of Mexico 
keep Faſt, during Eclipſes, and, particularly, their 
Women, who beat and abuſe themſelves, drawing 
Blood from their Arms, &c. They imagine the 
Moon has been wounded by the Sun, in ſome Quarrel 
between them. 

Having thus finiſh'd the Theory of the Eclipſes of 
the Sun and Moon, I ſhould proceed to the other Pla- 
nets, if I was not determin'd to leave nothing un- 
touch'd, in each Treatiſe, which can inſtru&, or flat - 
ter the Curioſity of the Reader; therefore I judge it 
proper to inform him, in this Place, of the Number 
of the Sars contain'd in each of the 48 Conſtellu- 
tions; which I have heretofore often mention'd ; be- 
ginning with thoſe of the Zodiac, and of thoſe, with 
Aries, which is, as 1 have already obſerv'd, the firſt 
of the 12 Signs of the Zodiac. 

The Stars in the Conſtellation of Aries, in Ptolemy's 
Catalogue, are 18; in Tycbo's, 213 in the Britannic 
Catalogue, 65, In Taurus, the ſecond in Order, in 
Piolemy's Catalogue, 443 in Tycho's, 413 in the Bri- 
tannic Catalogue, 135, In Gemini, the third, in Pla- 
lemy*s Catalogue, 24; in Tycho's, 293 in the Britannic 
Catalogue, 89. In Cancer, the fourth, in Ptolemy's 
Catalogue, 13; in Tycho's, 15; in Bayer and Heve- 
lius*s, 293 in Mr. Flamſteed's, 71. In Leo, the fifth, 
in Ptolemy's Catalogue, 32; in Tycho's, 37 ; in the 
Britannic Catalogue, 97. In Virgo, the ſixth, into 
which the Sun enters in the Beginning of Auguſt, in 
Ptolemy*s Catalogue, 32; in Tycho's, 39; in the Bri- 
tannic Catalogue, 89. In Libra, the ſeventh Sign, 
ſo call'd, becauſe when the Sun is in it, at the Au- 
tumnal Equinox, the Days and Nights are equal, asif 
weigh'd in a Ballance, there are 45 Sarg. In Scor- 
pio, the eighth, in Plolemy's Catalogue, 20; in Y- 
cho's, 10; in Flamſteed's, 49. In Sagittarius, the 
ninth, in Ptolemy's Catalogue, 313; in Tycho's, 16; in 
the Britannic Catalogue, 50. In Capricorn, the tenth, 
in Ptolemy and Tycho's Catalogues, 28 in that of He- 
velius, 29; in the Britannic Catalogue, 51. In Aqua- 
rius, the eleventh, in Piolemy's Catalogue, 45; in Ty- 
cho*s, 40 in the Britannic Catalogue, 99. In Piſces, 
the twelfth Sign, in Ptolemy's Calalogue, 38; in Y- 
cho's, 333 in the Britannic Catalogue, 109. 

Of the other 36, 21 are plac'd on the North of 
the Zodiac, and 15 on the South. 

The firſt of thoſe on the North, is Ur/a major, a 
Conſtellation plac'd near the Pole, which conſiſts, 
according to Ptolemy's Catalogue, of 35 Stars; ac- 
cording to Tycho's, of 56 ; and according to the Bri- 
tannic Catalogue, of 215. Urſa minor, plac'd alſo in 
the Neighbourhood of the North Pole, of 8, accord- 
ing to Plolemy and Bebo; and of 14, according to 
Flamſteed. In Draco, the ſecond northern Conſtella- 
tion, there are, according to Ptolemy, 313 according 
to Tycho, 32 according to Bayer, 33 and according 
to Hamſteed, 49. In Cepbeus, the third, there are, in 
Ptolemy*s Catalogue, 13; in Tycho's, 113; in Hevelius's, 
403 in the Britannic Catalogue, 35. In Bootes, the 
fourth, in Ptolemy*s Catalogue, 23; in Tycho's, 28 z 
in Bayer's, 34; in Hevelius's, 52; in Flamſteed, 55. 
In Corona Borealis, the fifth, in Ptolemy's Catalogue, 
8; in Hebo's, 8; in the Britannic Catalogue, 21. In 
Hercules, the ſixth, in Ptolemy*'s Catalogue, 29; in 
Tycho's, 28; in the Britannic Catalogue, 95. In 
Lyra, the ſeventh, in Ptolemy and Tycho's Catalogues, 

10; in the Britannic Catalogue, 19. In Cygnus, the 
eighth, in Prolem)'s Catalogue, 17; in Tycbe's, 193 
in the Britannic Catalogue, 107. In Caſſiopeia, the 
ninth, in Prolemy's Catalogue, 13; in Tycho's, 28 in 
Flamfteed*s, 56. 


Note, That in 1572, there appear'd a new Star in 
this Conſtellation, which at firſt ſurpaſs'd, in 
Magnitude, and Brightneſs, Jupiter himſelf ; 
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but it diminiſh'd by Degrees, and at the End of 
18 Months totally diſappear'd. It allarm'd all 
the Aſtronomers of that Age, many of whom 
wrote Diſſertations on it. Among the reſt 
Hebo Brabe, Kepler, Maurilius, Licetus, Gra- 
mineus, &c. Beza, the Landgrave of Heſſe, 
Roſa, &c. wrote to prove it a Comet, and the 
ſame which appeared to the Magi at the Birth of 
Feſus Chriſt, and that it came to declare his ſe- 
cond Coming. Hebo anſwered them. 


In Perſeus (che tenth) in Plolem's Catalogue 29 ; 
in Tycho's 29: In the Britannick Catalogue 67. In 
Andromeda (the eleventh) there are two Stars of the 
ſecond Magnitude, and very conſpicuous ; another is 
called Umbiliculus Andromedæ, and another Lucida 
Pedis Andromeds. In Triangulum (the twelfth) in 
Ptolemy and Tycho's Catalogue 4; in the Britannick 
Catalogue 24. In Auriga(the thirteenth) in Pro/emy's 
Catalogue 143 in Tycho's 23 in Hevelius 40; in the 
Britannick Catalogue 68. 


Note, That in one of theſe Conſtellations, called 
alſo Erifhonius's Shoulder, there is a very bright 
Star, called Capella, and near it three others leſ- 


ſer, placed in the Form of an iſocel Triangle, 
called Feds. 


In Pegaſus the fourteenth, in Plolem's Catalogue 
20; in Tycho's 193 in the Britannick Catalogue 93 ; 
in Equuleus (the fifteenth) in Prolemy's Catalogue 43 
in Tycho 4; in Flamſteed 10. In Delpbinus (the ſix- 
reenth) in Piolemy's Catalogue 10; in Tycho's 10; in 
Flamfieed 18. In Sagitta (the ſeventeenth) in Ptelemy 
and Tycbs's Catalogue 5. In Flamfteed 23. In Aquila 
(the eighteenth) in Prolemy's Catalogue 153 in Tycho's 
173 in the Britannick Catalogue 70. In this Conſtel- 
Jation there is a Star of the firſt Magnitude; In Ser- 
pentarius (he nineteenth) in Pio/emy's Catalogue 29; 
in Tycb's 253 in the Bri:annick Catalogue 69. In 
Serpens (the twenty-Hrſt) in Prelem's Catalogue 17 ; 
in Tych;*s 19; in the Britannick Catalogue 59. 


Note, That to theſe twenty-one Conſtellations of the 
Northern Hemiſphere, have been added two 
others, viz. Antinous, and Coma Berenices: Tho? 
Antincus be but a Part of Aguila ;, and Coma Be- 
renices, compoſed only of unformed Stars near the 
Lien's Tail; though the Stars in that modern 
Conſtellation, are, in P/olemy*s Catalogue 3; in 
Tycho*s 133 in the Britannick Catalogue 40. 


The Stars on the Southern Side of the Zodiact are 
diſtributed into 15 Conſtellations, viz. 

In Cetus (the firſt) in Piolem's Catalogue there are 
22 Stars; in Tych9's 21; in Hevelius's 22; in the 
Britannick 78. la Eridanus Fluvius (the ſecond) in 
Ptolemy*s Catalogue 30; in Tycho's 193 in Flamfteed"s 
68. In Lepus (che third) in Ptolemy's Catalogue 12; 
in Tvcho's 13; in the Britannick 19. In Orion (the 
fourth) in Pto/emy's Catalogue 37; in Tycho's 62; in 
the Britannict So. 


Note, That in this Conſtellation there are two Stars 
of the firſt Magnitude, a reddiſh one in the 
Shoulder, called Bellatrix; and another Yellow- 
iſh in the Foot. There is, beſides, in it the Bal- 
tens, or Girdle, conſiſting of three Stars. The 
Aatients ſuppoſed that Orion raiſed Tempeſts at 
its Riſing and Setting; hence its Name Orien 
from the Greek e, ro make Water. 


Ia Canis major (the fifth) in Prolemy's Catalogue 183 


in Yete's 133 in the Britannick 32. 


Nete, In the Mouth of Canis major there is a Star, 


the molt brillant or ſhining ot all, called Sirius, 


at which, when the Sun arrives, then the Cani- 
cue, or Dog Days begin. 
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In Canis minor (the ſixth) in Piolem)'s Catz, 
17. In Argo (the feventh) in Ptolemy's Catalogue 
in Tychbo's 11; in the Britannick 25. In Hydra fn | 
eighth) in Ptolemy*s Catalogue 25 in Dr. Halley 6s 
In Crater (the ninth) in Ptolemy's Catalogue 71 
Tycho's 8; in the Britannick 11. In Corpus th 
tenth) in Ptolemy*s Catalogue 7; in Tyche's 73 inthe 
Britannick 10. In Centaurus with Lurus (the * 
venth) in Piolem's Catalogue 19; in Ycbo's 4 
the Britannick 13. 7 


Note, That Lupus, which is conſidered as ogg g 
the Conſtellations of the Southern Hemiſyhe,, ; 
but a Moiety or Part of one, which joined 4; 
the Centaure makes a whole one. 5 


Ara (the twelfth) conſiſts of 7 Stars; wherecf - ,.. 
of the fourth Magnitude, and 2 of the fich. Iz, 
Conſtellation is not viſible in our Hemitphere, 3 
more than Corona Meridionalis, nor Piſcis Autrass, 


Note, That the firſt who undertook to rey: 
the fixed Stars into a Catalogue was Hippar:hy 
Rbedius, about 120 Years before Chriſt, in 
which hz made Uſe of the Obſervations of 7; 
mocbaris and Ariftillus, for about 180 befors 
him. Ptolemy retained Hypparchus's Catalogue; 
though he himſelf made Abundance of Oofer. 
vations, with a View to a new Catalogue, abou 
the Year of Chriſt $80, Albetagni, a Syria, 
brought down the fame to his Time. Au 1437, 
Ulugb Beigh, King of Parthia and India, mace 
a new Catalogue of the fixed Stars; fince tranſ- 
lated out of Per/ien into Latin by Dr. Hyde. The 
Third who made a Catalogue from his own Ob. 
ſervations was Bebe Brabe, who determined the 
Kepler from other Obſervations of Tycbs ate. 
wards increaſed to 1000, in the Ruzo!ptin Ls 
bles. - At the ſame Time William, Landerar: ©: 
Heſſe, with his Mathematicians, C6rii::+ 
Rothmannus, and Fultus Byrgins, detetg 
the Places of four hundred fixed Stars, tj ©: 
own Obſervations, which Hevelius prefers 5 
thoſe of Tycho's. Ricciolus, in his Aftron:: 
Reformata, determined the Places of 101 85 
for the Year 1700, from his own Obſervaton:; 
for the reſt he followed Tyc&2's Catalogue; alter- 
ing it where he thought fir. An 1677, Dr. 
Halley, in the Iflard of St. Helena, obletved 
350 Southern Stars, not viſible in our Horgen. 
The ſame Labour was repeated by F. Mel n 
1710, who publiſhed a new Catalogue of the 
ſame Stars conſtrued for the Year 1687. The 
next was J. Heve/ius, who made a Catalogue c: 

1888 fixed Stars; whereof 9:0 had likewite bern 
obſerved by the Antienis; 355 by Dr. Hat, 
and only 603 by himſelf. The laſt and great 
is the Britarnict Catalogue, compiled from 
Hanſtceu's Obſervations, who for a long 8&5 
of Years devoted himſelf wholly thereto z E cob. 
tains 2734 Stars. There was another publibel 
in 1725, purſuant to his Teſtament. 


Having thus paſſed through the immenſe Rego 
of the fixed Stars, examined attentively the various 
Phenomena and Phaſes of the Sun and Moon, we'll de, 
ſcend for a Time to the two lower Planets, J ru and 
Mercury, with the Deſign of re- aſcending again dd 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

Mercury, is ſo ſmall a Planet, that it can ſcarcely 
be diſtinguiſhed but by thoſe verſed in Aren, 
though almoſt equal in Radiancy, or Brightne's © 
the fixed Stars; but is never ſeen, but when in 2 Fe 
great Digreſſion from the Sun, and is ſeldom c'. 
vered round, even by the Teleſcope, but only diu gd 
into two Parts, like the Arn while in the Qu2Crz 
tures. 


The mean Di fance of Mercan from the Sun hs 
2 „ 


2 
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th from the Sun, as 387 to 1000, its 
22 The Inclination of its Orbit, 
_ is, the Angle formed by the Plane of its Orbit, 
with the plane of the Ecliptick, is 6 Degrees 52 Mi. 
nutes. Its Diameter to that of the Earth, as 3 to 43 
4 therefore the Globe of Mercury will be to that of 
4 Earth, as 2 to 5. According to Sir Iſaac New- 
— the Heat and Ligkt of the Sun on the Surface of 
Mercury is ſeven Times as intenſe as on the Surface 
of our Earth in the Middle of Summer : Which, as 


he found by Experiments made for that Purpoſe by a. 


ter, is ſufficient tro make Water boil. 
N Revelation of Mercury round the Sun, or his 
Year, is performed in 87 Days 23 Hours; bis diur- 
1] Revolution, or the Length of his Day, is not yet 
determined; NOT is it certain, whether he has ſuch a 
Motion round his own Axis or not. The Force of 
Gravity on his Surface, 1s ſeven Times as ſtrong as on 
the Surface of the Earth. Its Denſity, and conſe- 
quently the Gravitation of Bodies towards the Center 
cannot be accurately determined; but, no doubt, it 
muſt exceed that of our Earth, by Reaſon of the Ex- 
of Heat there. | 

1 changes his Phaſes, like the Moon, ac- 
cording to his ſeveral Poſitions, with Regard to the 
Sun and Earth. Some Aſtronomers have imagined to 
have found him full in his ſuperior Conjunctions with 
the Sun, becauſe they could ſee, ſay they, the whole 
illuminated Hemiſphere 3 but in his lower Conjunc- 
tion they only ſee the obſcure and unilluminated He- 
miſphere. In his Approach towards the Sun, his 
Light as we have already obſerved, is falcated and 
horned. Rohault and Purchot are of Opinion that he 
has no Light of himſelf, but borrows it from the Sun. 
As to his Situation, Mercury is ſometimes obſerved 
betwixt the Earth and the Sun; and ſometimes be- 
yond the Sun. Its greateſt Diſtance from the Sun, 
with Regard to us, never exceeds 28 Degrees, whence 
it is ſeldom viſible; being commonly either loſt in 
the Sun's Light, or, when the moſt remote from the 
dun, in the Crepuſculum. The beſt Obſervations of 
this Planet are thoſe made when it is ſeen on the Sun's 
Diſk; for in its lower Conjunction it paſſes before the 
Sun like a little Spot, eclipſing a ſmall Part of his 
Body, which was firſt obſerved by Caſſendi in 1632; 
but not without a Teleſcope. The following Calculus 
will elucidate the Phenomena and Phaſes of Mercury. 

Mercury, ſeen from the Sun in the aſcending Node, 
his mean diurnal Motion, is 6, 3', 52". But while in 
the other Node, it runs only 3?, 34, 12”. This ex- 
treme Difference of Velocity proceeds from the diffcr- 
ent Diſtance of Mercury from the Sun, in either Node, 
and depends on the Eccentrici:y of its Orbit, The 
diurnal Motion of Mercury, from the Earth, ſeen 
from the Sun's Center, in the aſcending Node, riſes 
to 3 Degrees, 48 Minutes, and as many Seconds; 
and only one Degree, 55 Minutes, and 28 Seconds 
in the deſcending Nodes. Therefore an angular Mo- 
tion of Mercury from the Sun, being given in both 
Nodes to an Eye placed in the Center of the Sun, there 
will likewiſe be given an angular Motion of Mercury 
Irom the Sun, to an Eye placed in the Center of the 
Earth, from the following Analogy ; for as the Di- 
ſtance of Mercury from the Earth is to his Diſtance 
irom the Sun, ſo is the angular Motion, lately found, 
of Mercury towards the Sun, to his apparent angular 

otion towards the Earth, viz. In the aſcending 
2 675921: 67591 : 31365%=5®, 3“ 48”, in the 
2 Node, 55699 : 45308. —1, 55% 2815, 
The Angle whereby the Plane of Mercury's Orbit 
inclines to the Ecliptick is, according to Kepler, of 6 
Degrees and 54 Minutes. The Angle of the Way of 
"ercury, when diſcovered in the Sun's Diſk, is very 
little greater than the Angle whereby Mercury's Orbit 
nclines to the Ecliptick; and in the Conjunction at 
The aſcending Node, becomes of 8 Degrecs and 15 

mutes, but in the Conjunction at the deſcending 

e it increaſes to 10 Degrees and 18 Minutes. 


The diurnal Motion of Mercury is greater in its 
own Orbit towards the Nodes than its diurnal Motion 
in the Ecliptick; and in the aſcending Node it be- 
comes of 2 Degrees, 22 Minutes, and 40 Seconds; 
and a little bigger towards the deſcending Node, in 
Proportion to the Angle of the apparent Way to the 
Ecliptick, which is eaſily diſcovered by Trigonometry. 
If there happen a Conjunction of Mercury, and the Sun 
in the Node, Mercury will paſs in ſuch a Manner 
through the Diſk of the Sun, as to enter the Center of 
the Sun, and that Paſſage will be the loweſt of all. 
But if the Conjunction happens a little before, or a 
little behind the Node, Mercury will alſo paſs thro* 
the Sun, but at a greater Diſtance from the Center; 
ſo that he will appear then to deſcribe a Chord, but 
not a Diameter of the Diſk. 

If it is wanted to deſcribe the Limits of thoſe Paſ- 
ſages, an Angle is given of the Way ſeen of the 
Ecliptick, and of the Side oppoſite to it, perpendicu- 
lar to the Way ſeen, in a Triangle rectangled, the 
other Sides are allo given from Trigonometry, one 
whereot will determine the Longitude of Mercury 
from the Sun in the Ecliptick, and the other its Lon- 
gitude in its proper Orbit, where Mercury will only 
reach, but not enter the Sun's D k. 

Therefore if Mercury is once obſerved in Conjunc- 
tion in either Node, at that Time, the mean annual 
Motions of that Planet are as often added, while its 
Place, through Exceſs or Defect, is leſs diſtant for the 
Place of the Sum than the Limits above defined, it will 
appear that Mercury muſt paſs through the Sun's Diſk, 
before or after its Arrival at the Node. Provided we 
take the annual Motions, agreeable nor to the current, 
but to the aſtreal Year. Theſe Things preſuppoſed, 
we'll give here the Method of the Calculus, as taken 
bow Dr. Halley, and adapted to the aſcending 

e. 

Let Mercury, retrograde, be in Conjunction with 

the Sun, in the Center, at the aſcending Node, in the 


Month of O#ober, from the abovementioned Hypo- 
theſes and Arguments we'll have, ; 


The Sun's Longitude from the firſt Star 8 * »” 
of Aries. 6 15 44 OO 

Mercury's Longitude ſeen from the Sun © 15 44 00 

Mercury*s Parts Diſtance from the Sun 31365 

Mercury's Parts Diſtance from the Earth 67591 

The Angle of Inclination of Mercury's 


Orbit o 6 54 00 
The Motion of ſix Hours of Mercury 
ſeen from the Sun o 1 30 58 


The Motion of the Sun in thoſe ſix Hours O O 15 5 
Hence (the laſt Number being ſubtract- 
ed from the firſt) Mercury's Motion 


from the Sun in ſix Hours O 115 53 
And its Motion from the Sun ſeen from 
the Earth in ſix Hours 0 o 35 12 


And the Angle of the Way of Mercury 

ſeen within the Sun, with the Ecliptick o 8 15 oo 
Hence the viſible Motion of Mercury 

in its Orbit for fix Hours o o 35 40 
Mercury accompliſhes, beſides, above 

four Revolutions in the Courſe of a 


Sydereal Year 1 24 45 8 
Therefore in thirteen Years it accom- 
pliſhes It 21 46 44 


Therefore there wants to the whole 


Revolutions fifty-four o 8 13 16 
6 -.* 
Which Space Mercury runs in 2 00 13 


To which the Place of the Sun is re- 
moved, and Mercury placed in the S. “ 
Node, is as much diſtant trom the Con- 


junction of the Earth oO 2 1 00 
But that Arch ſeen from the Sun 1s o o 56 10 
Whence from the Angle given of the 

Way, ſeen 8 15 iſſues the Baſe, or 

the Diſtance from the viſible Con- 

junction in the Ecliptick © © 55 oo 


U 
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Which Arch Mercury runs, according d. h. And the Angle of the Way of Mer- 


to the horary Motion given o O 9 21 cury, ſeen within the Sun, with the S. © +» , 
But thirteen Sydereal Years exceed as Ecliptick o 10 18 00 

many Julian Vears, by three Inter- And the viſible Motion of Mercury in 

calat ions o o 8 oo its Orbit 6 Hours o o 23 v 

Therefore Mercury returns to the Sun, 

after thirteen Julian Years, and | Whence, by following the Method of the prece. 

above o 2 17 34 ding Calculus, we'll be convinc'd that Mercury, after 
Or with four Intercalations, if the pre- 13 Julian Years, and above, revolves to the Con. 

ceding Year be the third from the junction of the Sun 3® 7h. 37. If the precedin 

Biſſextile . o 1 17 34 Year has been the third from the Biſſextile, then ; 
Therefore from the Arch given, 56 Day muſt be taken from the firſt Number, and then 

10”, and the Angle of the Way ſeen Mercury will be found advancing ſouthward, 16 55 

with the Ecliptic (89 15”) appears, Therefore after 46 Julian Years, with 12 Intercala. 


by Trigonometry, the Perpendicular, 


tions, we'll add 7h. 14'; then Mercury will be found 
or neareſt Diſtance of Mercury from 


in Conjunction with the Sun, in the moſt auſt;y 


the Sun o o 8 3 Croſſway, 2' 53”: But if the firſt Year was Biſeriil⸗ 
Therefore Mercury, after 13 Years, ad- or the firſt from the Biſſextile, a Day muſt be added 
vances, conſpicuous, within the Sun, to the firſt Computation, that it might be had quite 
northward, 8“ 3” ſynodal. 
For the ſame Reaſon, Mercury moves, 8. Likewiſe, after 265 Years, in which Mercury de. 
in 46 Sydereal Years 11 28 36 8 clines to the South only 22”, there muſt be added, 
Therefore it wants to 191 whole Re- 1d. 11h, 49', or, omitting the Day, 1 Th. 49, ac 
volutions o 10 23 52 cording to the Rules preſcrib'd for the intercalary 
Fear. However, Mercury, by reaſon of its Neich. 
i. e. In Time, 8 12” 00 © 8 12 bourhood with the Earth, does not return in fix or 
' ſeven Years to the Sun, ſo as to be ſeen within his 
When the Sun moves o © 20 41 Diſk; but after 13 Years it paſſes the Sun, by a more 
| This Arch ſeen from the Earth, be- northern Way, 14' 2“; and we have the Moment of 
| comes o © 9 36 Conjunction, by ſubtracting from the Time of the 
j And the Baſis competent to it o © 9 30 firſt, 3d. oh. 23“; if it be the third Year from the 
| And the Time which Mercury 1s run- d. h. Biſſextile; otherwiſe, ſubtracting only 2d. oh, 23“ 
| ning the Baſis, is 0 O 1 36 This being found, it will be eaſy to continue the 
And 46 Sydereal Years exceed as many Calculus for all theſe Conjunctions of Mercury with 
Julian Years, by eleven Intercala- the Sun; and to diſcover, with Certitude, if they be 
| tions o O 19 3 all poſſible, or not. By the ſole Addition, the Mo- 
; Mercury returns to the Sun, after 46 ments of the Conjun&ions, and Diſtance of the Pla- 
; Fulian Years, and above o 1 4 51 net from the Center of the Sun, is found. 
Or with ſix Intercalations, as it happens 
; when the preceding Year is the ſe- Note, That the SyDzrEAaL Year, is the Spaceof 
| cond or third from the Biſſextile 0 0 4 8t Time wherein the Sun, going from any fix: 
| Therefore the Perpendicular by which 2h. Star, returns to the ſame, It conſiſts of 46; 
Mercury is carried to the North, is o o 1 22 Days, 6 Hours, 10 Minutes. The Intercal 
And the moſt accurate Period of Mer- Year, conſiſts of 13 Lunar Civil Months; and 
cury to the Sun, is accompliſh'd in N therefore contains 384 Days. For as the Diffe- 
265 Sydereal Years, and above 5 8 1 1 ence between the common Lunar Civil Year, and 
And thoſe Syderea/ Years ſurpaſs as ma- the Tropical Year, is 11 Days, 5 Hours, and 49 
ny Julian Years by 66 Intercala- Minutes; to have the former keep Pace with the 
tions O Oo 10 29 latter, there are 34 Months of 30 Days, and 4 
Whence, after 265 Julian Years, Months of 31 Days each, to be inſerted in every 
Mercury is revolv'd to the Sun, but 100 Lunar Years; which ſtill leave behind them 
flower O O 11 312 an Appendix of 4 Hours, 21 Minutes; which, 
If the preceding Year has been Bi/- in ſix Centuries, make nearly a Day more. 
ſextile, there muſt be added O 1 11 31> 
Laſtly, After that Interval, it advances Having thus explain'd the different Phenomena of 
no more than 10 Seconds northward. Mercury, we'll pay a ſhort Viſit to Venus, as its next 


Mercurz*s other Periods are eaſily deduc'd, from what Neighbour, and which we'll find conſtantly attending 
has been obſerv'd already, and are of fix or ſeven the Sun, and never departing from him above 47 De- 
Years. grees. When ſhe goes before the Sun, that is, riſes 


from him, ſhe is call'd Phoſphorus, or Lucifer, or the 
From this Explanation of the Conjunction of Mer- Morning Star; and when ſhe follows him, that b, 


cury with the Sun at the Aſcending Node, we'll pro- ſets after him, Heſperus, or Veſper, or the Evening 
ceed to the Conjunction of the ſame Planet with the Star. 
Sun at the Deſcending Node. The Diameter of Venus is to that of the Earth, 33 
Therefore let Mercury retrograde, be in a central 10 to 19; her Diſtance from the Sun is 2 of the 
Conjunction with the Sun at the Deſcending Node, Earth's Diſtance from the Sun; her Eccentricity 5; 
in the Month of April. From the preceding Hypo- the Inclination of her Orbit 3® 23'; her periodical 
theſes we ſhall have Courſe round the Sun perform'd in 224 Days, 17 
Hours; and her Motion round her own Axis, in 23 
The Longitude of the Sun from the S. ® ' Hours. Her greateſt Diſtance from the Earth, ac- 
firſt Star of Aries o 15 44 O cording to Caſſini, is 38000 Semidiameters of the 
Mercury*s Longitude ſeen from the Sun 6 15 44 00 Earth; and her ſmalleſt 6000. er Parallax 53 
Its Parts Diſtance from the Sun 45308 Minutes. 8 
The Diſtance of irs Parts from the Earth 55699 Venus, when view'd through a Teleſcope, is rarely 
The Motion of Mercury ſeen from the ſeen to ſhine with a full Face, but has Phaſes juſt like 


Sun fix Hours o © 43 21 thoſe of the Moon; being now gibbous, now horn ©» 
The Motion of the Sun in the ſame Time o o 14 29 Sc. and her illumin'd Part conſtantly turn'd tou te 


Hence, by Subtraction, the Motion of the Sun, 7. e. it looks towards the Eaſt, when Ph/- 
Mercury ſrom the Sun, is 6 Hours o o 28 52 pheras; and towards the Weſt, when Heſperus. 


3 


De la Hire, in 1700, through a Teleſcope of 16 
Feet, diſcover'd (as he pretended) Mountains in Ve- 
"us, which be found to be larger than thoſe in the 
Moon. And Caſſini, and Campani, in the Years 1665 
and 1666, diſcovet'd Spots in her Face; from the 
Appearance of which, he aſcertain'd her Motion 
round her Ax s. Sometimes ſhe is ſcen in the Diſk of 
the Sun, in Form of a dark round Spot. In 1672, 
and 1686, Caſſini, with a Teleſcope of 54 Feet, 
thought he ſaw a Satellize moving round this Planet, 
and diſtant from it about 3 of Venus's Diameter, It 
had the ſame Phaſes as Venus, but without any well 
defin'd Form, and its Diameter ſcarce exceeded + of 
that of Venus. * | 

Dr. Gregory thinks it's more than probable, that 
this was a Farce; and ſuppoſes the Reaſon why it is 
not uſually ſeen, to be the Unfitneſs of its Surface to 
reflect the Rays of the Sun's Light; as is the Caſe of 
the Spots in the Moon: Of which, if the whole 
Diſk of the Moon were compos'd, he thinks that 
Planet could not be ſeen as far as to Venus. 

The Phenomena of Venus evidently ſhew the Fal- 
fity of the Plolemaic Syſtem : For that Syſtem ſup- 

ſes, that Venus's Orb, or Heaven, incloſes the 
Earth; paſſing between the Sun and Mercury. And 
yet all our Obſervations agree, that Venus is ſome- 
times on this Side the Sun, and ſometimes on that 
nor did ever any Body ſee the Earth between Venus 
and the Sun; which yet mult frequently happen, if 
Venus revolv'd round the Earth, in a Heaven below 
the Sun. Venus is eaſily diſtinguiſh'd, by her Bright- 
neſs, and Whiteneſs, which exceeds that of all the 
other Planets, and which is ſo conſiderable, that in a 
duſky Place ſhe projects a ſenſible Shadow, Her 
Place is between the Earth and Mercury. 

The viſible Conjunctions of Venus with the Sun, 
are not ſo frequent as thoſe of Mercury, by reaſon of 
the lower Motion of Venus, whereby ſhe ſeldomer 
attains to the Places given. And becauſe her perjo- 
dical Times, compar'd with the periodical Times of 
the Earth, are leſs commenſurable, and therefore 
very ſeldom co-incident. As to thoſe Periods, they 
are not ſo eaſily deſcrib'd as thoſe of Mercury; ſince 
Venus has never been but once, ever ſince the Crea- 
tion, found within the Diſk of the Sun. But, how- 
ever, the Motions being as well corrected, as the im- 
perfect Obſervations 4 the Antients can allow it; 
we*ll give this Sum of a Calculus. 

Let Venus retrograde, be in a central Conjunction 
with the Sun, at the Aſcending Node, in the Month 
of November ; then we'll have 


The Longitude of the Aſcending 
Node of Venus from the firſt Star 
of Aries (the Eye being plac'd in 


. 


the Sun) I 15 16 00 
Therefore the Sun is join'd to it in the _ 
oppoſite Point (i. e. during thoſe . 
Centuries toward the End of No- 
vember) 7 15 16 O0 
The Diſtance of the Parts of Yenus 
from the Sun 71994 
The Diſtance from the Earth 26438 
e Inclination of Venus to the Eclip- 
tick | o 3 23 oo 
The Motion of Venus in eight Syderea! 
ears above thirteen Revolutions o 1 30 28; 
The Motion of Venus in 2 35 Sydereal * 
7 ears above 381 Revolutions 11 29 17 39 
he Motion of Venus in 24 3 Sydereal 
ears above 395 Revolutions O 048 8 


. The Calculus began on this Principle, and accord- 
us to the Method given in Mercury's Calculus, we'll 
10 "Gag Intervals of the Times, and Diſtances, as 


, er eight Years, Venus revolves to the Sun; that 


, aving taken, from the Moment of the firſt Tran- 
on, 10 Hours, 52 Minutes, and a Half, the Pla- 
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net advances, that Way which inclines: more toward 
the South than the firſt, by 24 Minutes, 41 Seconds. - 
After 235 Years, 2 Days, 10 Hours, 9 Minutes, 
being added, Venus can again enter the Sup, but a 
more northern Way, 11 Minutes, 33 Seconds. 
If the preceding Year has been Biſſextile, we muſt 
add 3 Days, 10 Hours, 9 Minutes. 
After 243 Years, Venn; can alſo paſs the Sun, (b 
only taking off 43 Minutes from the Time of the firſt) 
but more qgrthward, by 13 Minutes, 8 Seconds. If 
the zen} Year has. been Biſſextile, add 2.3 Hours, 
17 Minutes, of the firſt Time taken off, to compleat 
a whole Day; and in all thoſe Approaches of Venus 
to the Sun, in the Month of November, the Angle of 
the Way ſeen, of Venus with the Ecliptick, is 9 De- 
Brees, 5 Minutes, and her, horary Motion within the 
un, 4 Minutes, 4 Seconds; and as the Semidiameter 
of the Sun is 16 Minutes, 22 Seconds, the Duration of 
the Paſſige of Yenus's Center, muſt be 7 Hours, 56 
Minutes. Theſe for Yenus's Conjunction at the Al- 
cending Node, in the Month of November. Fg 
As tor her central Conjunction at the Deſcending 
Node, we muſt form our Calculus on the Principles 
before mention'd, and it will be evident, that after 
the ſmalleſt Interval of eight Years, 2 Days, 6 Hours, 
and 55 Minutes, are to be taken off, and then Venus 
will paſs through the moſt northern Orbit 19 Minutes, 
58 Seconds. It will likewiſe be evident, that after 
the next Interval of 2235 Years, there mult be added, 
2 Days, 8 Hours, 18 Minutes; or, if the firſt Year 
has been Biſſextile, 3 Days, 8 Hours, 18 Minutes; 
and then Venus is to paſs through a moſt northern Or- 
bit, 9 Minutes, 21 Seconds. Laſtly, It will appear, 


* 2g 


that after the longeſt Interval of 243 Years; there 


muſt be added 1 Hour, 23 Minutes; or if the firſt 
Year has been Biſſextile, 1 Day, 1 Hour, 23 Minutes; 


and that at that very Time, it will again be found in 


Conjunction with the Sun, but 10 Minutes, 37 Seconds, 
more toward the North. 

In all the Paſſage of Venus within the Sun, at the 
Deſcending Node, the Angle of the Way ſeen, with 
the Ecliptick, will be 8 Degrees, 28 Minutes; the 
horary Motion 4 Minutes, and the longeſt Duration 
of the central Paſſage, 7 Hours, 56 Minutes, 

As to the Epocha's, we muſt follow the Method 
before mention'd ; ſince by the ſole Addition all Phe- 
nomena of that kind are eaſily computed. Dr. Halley 
informs us, that the next Paſſage of Yenus will hap- 

n the 26th of May, 1761; and will be obſerv'd a 
ittle before Six in the Morning; and in that Paſſage, 
Venus is to be at no greater Diſtance from the Sun's 
Center, than 1 Minute, +. 

From the inferior Planets, we'll aſcend to the ſu- 
perior onęs; and from Venus's inchanting Boſom, viſit 
Mars's Fields. 

MARS, Cop. Sy/. is one of the three ſuperior Planets, 
and of thoſe three the neareſt to us; being placed be- 
tween the Sun and Jupiter. Its mean Diſtance from the 
Sun, is 1524 of thoſe Parts, whereof the Diſtance of 
the Sun from the Earth is 1000; its Eccentricity 141 ; 
the Inclination of its Orbit, that is, the Angle form'd 
by the Plane of its Orbit with the Plane of the Eclip- 
tick, 1 Degree, 52 Minutes; the Periodical Time, in 
which it makes its Revolution round the Sun, 686 
Days, 23 Hours. | | | 

In 1666, Caſſini obſerv'd ſeveral Spots in the two 
Faces, or Hemiſpheres of Mars, which he found to 


move by little and little, from Eaſt to Weſt, and to 


return in the Space of 24 Hours, 40 Minutes, to their 
former Station. Hence he concluded the Planet to 
turn round its own Axis, in the Space of 24 Hours, 
40 Minutes. 1 

It muſt be obſerv'd, that in the Copernican and 


Jycbonick Hypotheſes, the Earth is contain'd within 


the Circumference of this Circle; and that hence 
Mars is, at certain Times, in Oppoſition to the Sun; 
that is, when near the Earth; and ſometimes Mars is 
nearer to it than the Sun himſelf; as it is evident in 
both Syſtems: And then he appears bigger to us, than 
4D A while 
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while in Conjunction with the Sun, though in Con- 
junction, as well as in Oppoſition, it ſhines in full 
Orbit; but in Conjunction he is ſuperior to the Sun, 
and at a greater Diſtance from us; but nearer, when 
in Oppoſition, in the Quadratures, he has the ſame 
Phaſes the Moon has, but they are very little ſenſible 
do us. 

Mars always appears with a ruddy troubled Light, 
whence we conclude it is encompaſſed with a thick 
cloudy Atmoſphere, which by diſturbingahe Rays of 
Light in their Paſſage and Repaſſage through, it oc- 
caſions that Appearance. 

Beſides this ruddy Colour of Mars we have another 
Argument of its being encompaſſed with an Atmoſ- 
pkere; and it is this; that when any of the fixed Stars 
are ſeen near his Body, they appear extremely obſcure, 
and almoſt extinct. If this be the Caſe, an Eye 
placed in Mars would ſcarce ever ſee Mercury, unlels 
perhaps in the Sun at the Time of Conjunction, when 
Mercury paſſes over his Diſk, as he ſometimes appears 
to us in Form of a Spot. A Spectator in Mars will 
ſee Venus about the ſame Diſtance from the Sun, as 
Mercury appears to us; and the Earth about the ſame 
Diſtance from the Sun, that to us Venus appears; and 
when the Earth is found in Conjunction with, and 
very near the Sun, he will ſee in Mars what Caſſini 
ſaw on the Earth, viz. the Earth appears horned or 
falcated, and its Attendant, the Moon, of the ſame 
Figure, and at its utmoſt Diſtance from the Earth not 
above 15 Minutes of a Degree. 

Having been inſpired in Mars's Field with a noble 
and becoming Boldneſs, we'll dare to approach Ju- 
piter's Throne; without the leaſt Fear of his 
Thunder. 

JuetTE8, 9. Cop. Sy}. is one of the ſuperior Planets, 
ſituate between Saturn and Mars, remarkable for its 
Brightneſs, which by its proper Motion ſeems to re- 
volve round the Earth in about 12 Years, It has a Ro- 
tation round its own Axis in 9 Hours 56 Minutes; and 
a periodical Revolution round the Sun in 4332 Days, 
12 Hours, 20' 9g”, It is the biggeſt of all the Planets ; 
its Diameter, to that of the Sun appears, by Aſtrono- 
mical Obſervations, to be as 1077 1s to 10,000; to 
that of Saturn, as 1077 to 889; to that of the Earth, 
as 1077 to 104. The Force of Gravity on its Surface 
is to that on the Surface of the Sun, as 797,15 is to 
10,0000; to that of Saturn, as 797,15 to 534,337 3 
to that of the Earth, as 797,15 to 407,832. The 
Denſity of its Matter is to that of the Sun, as 7404 to 
10,000; to that of Saturn, as 7404 to 60113 to that 
of the Earth, as 7404 to 3921. The Quantity of 
Matter contained in its Body is to that of the Sun, as 
9,248 to 10,000; to that of Saturn, as 9,248 to 
4,223; to that of the Earth, as 9,248 to o, oo44. 


Note, That Gravity is the natural Tendency, or 
Inclination of Bodies towards a Center. DEN. 
SITY is that Property or Habitude of Bodies, 
whereby they contain ſuch a Quantity of Matter 
under ſuch a Bulk; accordingly a Body that 
contains more Matter than another, under the 
ſame Bulk, is ſaid to be denſer than the other. 


The mean Diſtance of Jupiter from the Sun is 5201 
of thoſe Parts, whereof the mean Diſtance of the 
Earth from the Sun is 1000, though Kepler only 
makes it 5196 of thoſe Parts. Caſſini calculates 7upi- 
piter's mean Diſtance from the Earth to be 115,000 
Semidiameters of the Earth. Gregory computes the 
Diſtance of Jupiter from the Sun to be five Times as 
great as that of the Earth from the Sun; whence he 
gathers, that the Diameter of the Sun, to an Eye 
placed in Jupiter, would not be a fifth Part of what 
it appears to us; and therefore its Diſk would be 
Twenty-five Times leſs, and his Light and Heat in 
the ſame Proportion, 

The Inclination of Jupiter's Orbit, that is, the An- 
gle formed by the Plane of its Orbit, with the Plane 
of the Ecliptick, is 1 Degree, 20 Minutes; its Ec- 
centricity is 250 and Huygens computes its Surface to 
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be 400 Times as large as that of our Earth, uit 
has no Parallax, his Diſtance from the Earth beir 
too great, to have any ſenſible Proportion to the D* 
ameter of the Earth. Though it be the greateſt 1 
the Planets, yet its Revolution round its Axis is ch. 
ſwifteſt, its polar Axis is obſerved to be ſhorter th. 
its equatorial Diameter; and Sir Jaac Newton deter 
mines the Difference io be as 8 to g; ſo that its F. 
gure is a Spheroid, and the Swiftneſs of its Rotation 
occalions this Spheroidiſm to be more ſenſible thy 
that of any other of the Planets. 

Jupiter appears almoſt as large as Yenus, but is ny 
altogether ſo bright. He is eclipſed by the Moon 
by the Sun, and even by Mars, , He has three Ap. 
pendages, called Zones or Belts, which Sir Iſaac Nw. 
ton thinks are formed in his Atmoſphere. In theſe x 
ſ:veral Maculæ or Spots, carried from Faſt to Wy 
(in a Part conſpicuous to us) in the Space of 9 Hou 
56 Minutes, the Diſcovery of which is controverisj 
between Euſtachio, P. Gotignies, Caſſini, and Cy. 
pant, | 

In 1610, the 7th of January, at one the following 
Night, Galilzo diſcovered, round Jupiter, four lit]: 
Planets or Moons, which move round him, and which 
he called the Mra Medicea, and we the Satellites dt 
Jupiter. Thoſe nearer to him move with a greacr 
Celerity, than thoſe at a greater Diſtance, Siny 
Marcus has defined their Revolutions in the follouing 


Manner. Revolves: 

The firſt and innermoſt The Second. 
d h / ny d h [ 70 
1 18 28 30 3 13 18 oo 


The Third. | The Fourth. 
. "ls 
7 03 56 34 16 18 og 15 


Caſſini obſerved that the firſt or innermoſt of thel 
Satellites of Jupiter, was five Semidiameters of J- 
piter, diſtant from Jupiter itſelf, and made its Ro- 
lution in one Day, 18 Hours, and 32 Minutes, Tie 
Second, which is ſomewhat greater, he found eigit 
Diameters diſtant from Jupiter, and its Revolution 
3 Days, 13 Hours, and 12 Minutes. The Thirc, 
which is the greateſt of all, is diſtant from Fuiter 
13 Semidiameters, and finiſhes its Courſe in 7 Days, 
3 Hours, and 30 Minutes. The laſt which is tht 
leaſt of all, is diſtant from Jupiter 23 Semidiameters; 


its Periol is 16 Days, 18 Hours, and 9 Minutes. 


Fupiter's Satellites when they enter its Shadow (like 
the Moon when ſhe enters the Earth's Shadow) are 
eclipſed, becauſe they are opake Bodies, and receiv: 
their Light from the Sun, The three firſt cauſe thre: 
Eclipſes in each Revolution. 1. When the Sateli! 
enters the Diſk of Jupiter. 2. When the Shadov d 
the Satellite darkens the Diſk of Jupiter. 3. Wben 
the ſuperior Part of Jupiter hides the Satellite. 4 
When the Satellite is immerged in Jupiter's Shadow. 
Therefore the firſt Satellite cauſes Ecliples within ſeven 
Days; the ſecond eight; the third four; and al 
together twenty-eight, The firſt Satellite, when u. 
rived at the Node, cauſes four Eclipſes within ſeven- 
teen Days. To this it may be added, that one © 
theſe Satellites ſometimes eclipſes another; where tue 
Phaſis muſt be different, nay frequently oppoſite to 
that of the Satellite falling into the Shadow of Jupileſ 
juſt mentioned; for in this the Eaſtern Limb im 
merges firſt, and the Weſtern immerges laſt ; but 
the others ic is juſt the Reverſe. The Shadow of Ju. 
piter, though it reaches far beyond its Satellites, Jet 
falls ſhort of any other Planet; nor could any othel 
Planet, Saturn excepted, be immerged in it, ©" 
though it were infinite. Indeed Fupiter's Shadov 


could not reach Saturn, unleſs Fupiter's Diametc! 
were half that of the Sun; whereas in Effect it 15 no- 
one ninth of it. 

Caſſini has invented proper Tables for the Compu- 
tation of the Eclipſes of the Satellite next Tupiles 


which indicates the very Moment of the Eclipſe. . 
juppolse 
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riodical Time of that Satellite to be the 
ſuppoſes the "of the Periodical Time of Fupiter him- 
*_ from the Apbelion to the Apbelion; whence the 
- vations of Jupiter's Orbit, turned into Minutes, and 
dapred to each Revolution of the Satellite, can make 
, 8 principal Parts of the Equation of thoſe Eclipſes. 
1 muſt be obſerved, that theſe Tables ſuppoſe Fupi- 
ys Aobelion in the Beginning of the ninth Degree of 
Libro Wand that the Plane of the Orbit of the Satel- 
lite is ſo little diſtance from the Plane of Jupiter's Or- 
bit, as well as of the Ecliptick, that the Differences 
arifiog from thence are not to be minded. But how- 
ever we muſt obſerve, that the Supputation of thoſe 
Eclipſes cannot be made with Accuracy, without an- 
other Equation, for the various Situation of the Earth, 
with Reſpe&to Jupiter, which Situation, Reſtitution, 
Oppoſition, i. e. of Jupiter and the Sun, contains 
within itſelf 2255 Periods of that Satellite. Caſſini is 
of Opinion that the Quantity of ſuch Equation does 
not extend further than 14 10”, ; 

From this Source the Satellite's ſecond Equations of 
225 3 Revolutions adapted to each, entirely make 
up the ſecond Parts of thoſe Eclipſes. There could 
alſo have been added a Table, demonſtrating half the 
Stay of the Satellite in Jupiter's Shadow, and fitted to 
the firſt Periods of the 2448 Parts: For, as Jupiter 
approaches the Sun, the Shadow increaſes and de- 
creaſes as he recedes from the Sun, But this Equa- 
tion is contained within ſo narrow a Compaſs, that it 
may very well be omitted. However there is added, 
as it ought to be, a Table, which is to demonſtrate 
the half Stay of the Satellite in Jupiter's Shadow, for 
the different Poſition of the Satellites towards the 
Nodes and the Limits: For though the Plane of the 
Equinox of Jupiter, or of the Orbit of the Satellite, 
be not inclined in a great Angle, 'tis however inclined 
in ſome, and therefore there will be a greater Immer- 
fon in the Shadow towards the Nodes of the Orbit 
than towards the Limits; which Difference, Caſſini 
(by Reaſon of the Numbers appropriated to the firſt 
Equation) has not judged proper to have omitted, 

For the Calculus of theſe Eclipſes, the Year given 
muſt be found at the left of the Table of the Epocha's 
of the Revolutions of the firſt Satellite to Fupiter*s 
Shadow, and then we'll write down the Numbers 
which ſhew the Days, Hours, Minutes, and Seconds 
of the Revolution, We will alſo take out the Num- 
bers diſtinguiſhed by two ſmall Squares, as ſo many 
Degrees of Anomaly, To theſe Numbers muſt be 
added thoſe affixed to the Month given, and to the 
Day of the Month, each in its Order, with the Num- 
bers contained in the two ſmall Squares; which done, 
well gather each Proceſs into one Sum by Addition, 
The firſt Sum will ſhew the mean Moment of the 
mean Eclipſe; the ſecond will ſerve to find the firſt 
Equation, and the third the ſecond Equation, 

Antony Maria Shyrleus de Rheita, a Capuchin of 
Cologne, imagined, that beſides the four known Satel- 
lites of Fupiter, he had diſcovered five more, the 


29th of December, Anno 1642, and in Honour of 


Urban VIII. the Pope then reigning, denominated them 
Sidera Urbanoctoviana. But upon Nauda's communi- 
cating the Obſervation to Gaſſendi, who had obſerved 
upiter on the ſame Day, he ſoon perceived that the 
Capuchin had miſtaken five fixed Stars, in the Effu- 
lion of the Water of Aquarius, marked in Tycho's Ca- 
talogue 24, 25, 26, 27, for Satellites of Jupiter: 
Whence it is no wonder they ſhould appear to the Diſ- 
coverer to move a contrary Way to that of the reſt, 
biz. from Weſt to Eaſt. 
We muſt end our Journey through the Heavens at 
Saturn's Orbit. 
SaTURN is of all the Planets the fartheſt from the 
arth and the Sun, on which Account, though the 
biggeſt of all the Planets it appears the ſmalleſt, and 
tO ſhine but with a feeble Light. Its Period, or the 
e of Time wherein he revolves round the Sun 
(which makes his Year) according to Kepler, is 29 
cars, 174 Days, 4 Hours, 58 Minutes, 25 Seconds, 
and 30 Thirds; whence his diurnal Motion muſt be 
- 1 7 


2 Minutes, o Seconds, 36 Thirds; though De 14 
Hire makes his diurnal Motion 2 Minutes, 1 Second. 
The Inclination of his Plane to that of the Ecliptick, 
Kepler makes 2 32“; De la Hire 20 33. Its mean 
Diſtance from the Sun is 326924 Semidiameters of 
the Earth; and from the Earth 210,000 of the ſame. 
Its ſmalleſt Diameter, according to Huygens, is 30 Se- 


conds. The Proportion of its Diameter to that of 


the Earth, as 20 to f; of its Surface to that of the 
Earth, as 400 to 1; of its Solidity to that of the 
Earth, as 1 to Sooo. 

The Diſtance of Saturn from the Sun being ten 
Times greater than that of the Earth from the ſame; 
it is found that the apparent Diameter of the Sun ſeen 
from him, will not exceed 3 Minutes, which is but 
little more than twice the Diameter of Venus. 

It is doubted, whether or no Saturn, like the other 
Planets, revolves round its Axis: It does not appear, 
from any aſtronomical Obſervations, that he does 3 
and there is one Circumſtance that ſhould ſeem to ar- 
gue the contrary, viz. that whereas the Earth, and 
other Planets, which we know do revolve on their 
Axes, have their Equatorial Diameters greater than 
their Polar; nothing like this is obſerv'd in Saturn. 

The ſuppos'd various and extraordinary Phaſes of 
Saturn, have long perplex'd the Aſtronomers, who 
could not divine the Cauſe of ſuch Irregularity. Thus 
Hevelius obſerv*d him to be ſometimes monoſpberical, 
ſometimes triſpherical, ſpherico-anſated, elliptico-an- 
ſated, and ſpherico-cuſpidated. But Huygens plainly 
ſhews, that all theſe monſtrous Appearances are ow- 
ing to the Imperfection of the Teleſcopes that Authot 
had us'd. Huygens, upon obſerving him very atten- 
tively with much better Glaſſes, reduc'd all his Phaſes 
to three principal ones, viz. round, brachiated, and 
anſated. 

Saturn has a Ring peculiar to himſelf, which ſur- 
rounds his Middle like an Arch, or like the Horizon 
of an Armillary Sphere, without touching him any 
where; the Diameter whereof is more than double 
that of the Planet which it ſurrounds; the former 
containing 45 Diameters of the Earth, the latter only 
20, When rais'd enough to be out of the Shadow of 
the Body of Saturn, it reflects the Light of the Sun 
very ſtrongly. Dr. Keil] obſerves, that the Thick- 
neſs of the Ring takes up one Half of the Space be- 
tween its outer, or convex Surface, and the Surface of 
the Planet. This Ring is found to be an opake, ſo- 
lid, but ſmooth, and even Body. Galileo firſt diſco- 
ver*d, that the Figure of Saturn was not round; and 
Huygens, that its Inequality was in Form of a Ring. 
Caffint conjectures, that from ſome Zones which are 
ſometimes ſeen in Saturn, that he revolves round his 
own Axis; but thoſe Conjectures ſhould be confirm'd, 
or ſupported, by a vaſt Number of very accurate Ob- 
ſervations. 

Saturn performs his Courſe round the Sun, attended 


with five Satellites, or Secondary Planets ; the firſt of 


which was diſcover*d by Caffini, at the Royal Obſer- 
vatory at Paris, Anno 1672, to be diſtant from the 
Center of Saturn, a Diameter and two Thirds of the 
Ring, and to accompliſh his Courſe round Saturn in 
the Space of 4 Days, 12 Hours, and 27 Minutes. 
The ſecond had been long before diſcover'd by Huy- 
gens, and is a great deal bigger than the firſt, This 
is diſtant from Saturn's Center, four Diameters of the 
Ring, and revolves round him in 16 Days, 23 Hours. 
The third was obſerv'd by Caſſini, Anno 1671, to- 
wards the latter End of October, in a great Digreſſion 
from Saturn, but ſoon vaniſh'd from his Sight, and 
could not be ſeen again till towards the 15th of De- 
cember, and ſoon diſappear'd again, till the Beginning 
of February 1673; when it continu'd viſible for thir- 
teen Days ſucceſſively. No other Reaſon can be aſ- 
ſign'd for this Viciſſitude of Light, than that a Por- 
tion of this Satellite is capable to reflect the Light it 
receives with ſome Vivacity, the other not; juſt as 
we ſee it happen in the Globe of the Earth, that Part 


' whereof which is cover'd with Water, is not apt to 


reflect the Rays of the Sun, while the dry Part does it 
| on 
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on all Sides. Therefore this Satellite revolves round 
its proper Center, or, like the Moon to the Earth, 
lends an Hemiſphere to Saturn. Therefore when 
that Part of the Satellite which is ſemblable to the 
Earth's Continent, is turn'd toward us, then it ren- 
ders it ſelf viſible, and vaniſhes from the Sight, when 
that Part which is like our Ocean inclines towards the 
Earth. The two others were alſo diſcover*d by M. 
Caſſini, who is pleas'd to give us the Periodical Times 
of thoſe five Satellites of Saturn, and their Diſtances 
from his Center. 

Their Periodical Times, according to that moſt fa- 
mous Aſtronomer, are as follow : 


. 
Firſt Satellite I 21 18 31 
Second Satellite 2 17 41 27 
Third Satellite 4 13 47 16 
Fourth Satellite 15 22 41 11 
Fifth Satellite 74 7 53 57 


Their Diſtances from Saturn's Center, are, 


Firſt Satellite 4x3 | I 

Second Satellite 55 [| Semidiameters| 15 | Diameters 
Third Satellite 8 of Saturn, $ 15 Sof Saturn's 
Fourth Satellite 18 or, Ring. 
Fifth Satellite 54 102 


The great Diſtance between the fourth and fifth 
Satellite, gave Occaſion to Huygens to ſuſpect that 
there might be ſome intermediate one, or elſe that 
the fifth might have ſome other Satellite moving 
round it as its Center. Dr. Halley, in the Pbilaſo- 
phical Tranſactians, gives us a Correction of the 
Theory of the Motion of the fourth Satellite. Its 
true Period he makes 15 Days, 22 Hours, 41 Mi- 
nutes, 6 Seconds; its diurnal Motion, 229 34 38" 
18”; its Diſtance from the Center of Saturn, 4 Dia- 
meters of the Ring; and its Orbit to be little or no- 
thing diſtant from that of the Ring, interſecting the 
Orbit of Saturn under an Angle of 23 Degrees and a 
Half. 

From theſe general Obſervations, with regard to 
Saturn, his Ring, and five Satellites, we'll proceed to 
our aſtronomical Calculus on the ſame Subject. 

1. Saturn's true Place in the Ecliptick, or in his 
proper Orbit, and reckon'd from the firſt Star of 
Aries, muſt be taken from the Caroline Tables, and 
from the ſame Place that of the annular Equinox muſt 
be ſubtracted; the Numbers left will mark the true 
Place of Saturn, from the Place of the annular 
Equinox. 

2. The true Place, or the Longitude of Saturn 
given, there, from a Table appropriated to that Pur- 
poſe, his Right Aſcenſion and Declenſion, both 
reported to the Saturnian Equinox, Therefore a 
Table, of 31 Degrees, muſt be prepared, according 
ro the Rules of the ſpherical Trigonometry, and 
adapted to that Inclination; and afterwards a Right 


Aſcenſion and Declenſion of Saturn, agreeable to the 


Degree found in the Ecliptick, from the Equinox, muſt 
be requir'd from that Table. 

3. We muſt ſearch, by this Analogy, the greateſt 
Latitude from the Ring of the Satellite; As the Ra- 
dius is to the Declenſion of the Apogee of the Satel- 
lite; ſo is the greateſt Diſtance of the Satellite from 
the Center of Saturn, to the greateſt Latitude of the 
Satellite, in Apogee and Perigeo. 

4. Theſe being given, we diſcover the true Motion 
of the Satellite in the following Manner: We gather 
the mean Motions of the Satellile, proportionable to 
the Year, to the current Month, to the Days, to the 
Hours, and the Paris of the Hours, into one Sum ; 
this Sum ſhewing then the mean Longitude of the 
Satellite, will alſo give us (after we ſhall have ſub- 
tracted from it the Place of the Apocronium) its mean 
Anomaly. Searching in the little Table of Equa- 
tions of a Lunar Eccentricity, an Equation adapted 
to that Anomaly, Which Equation of the Anomaly 
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of the Satellite being either added, or ſubtracted 6, 
it, as the Title requires it, will give the true Log. 
gitude of the Satellite. 

5. From the true Place of the Satellite, alresg 
given, by the Longitude, muſt be ſubtracted the "Pay 
gitude of the Apogee; if the Arch left is leſſer than 
ſix Signs, the Satellite will be ſeen toward the Eat; 
if greater, toward the Weſt of Saturn: For az the 
Radius is to the Arch left; ſo are eight Semidiameten 
of the Ring, or the leaſt Elongation of the Satellite 
from Saturn, to the Semidiameter of the Ring and 
their Parts; whereby the Sazel/ize is diſtant from g,. 
turn's Center, towards the Eaſt, or Weſt, at the 
Time given. 

6. The better to have the true Latitude of the g;. 
tellite, either northern, or ſouthern, from the Line 
the Auſes, we muſt make uſe of this Analogy; 3 
the Radius is to the Coſine of the Arch left; ſo is the 
greateſt Laticude, to, the Latitude competent to the 
Time given. | 

Before we leave the Planetary Syſtem, it will got 
be improper to make, with Robault, the following 
general Obſervations on the Phaſes of theſe three 
Primary Planets, Mars, Jupiler, and Saturn; dix. 
that thoſe three Planets appear to revolve in ſuch x 
Manner round the Sun, that the Circles they deſcribe 
contain the Circle of the Earth; therefore tis to be 
believ'd that they are at a greater Diſtance from the 
Sun than the Earth. This preſuppos'd, it follows, 
that Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, muſt not only ap- 
pear to revolve, from Eaſt to Weſt round the Earth, 
in the Space of 24 Hours; but likewiſe to be carried 
by the heavenly Matter, wherein they are contain'd, 
in the ſame Senſe Mercury, Venus, and the Earib are 
carried by it. 

According to the ſame Rules of Mechanicks, the 
Circles deſcrib'd by Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, mult 
be found under the Zodtack ; and as they are greater 
than thoſe deſcrib'd by the Earth, we may eiſih 
judge, that they cannot accompliſh them in ſo ſhort 
Time as the Earth does her's. 

Though theſe Planets are always carried by a dirt 
Motion, and are never ſtationary, nor retrograde; 
nevertheleſs, there muſt appear Stations and Retro- 
gradations, even at the very Time they are ſupposd 
to happen; viz. retrograde Motions as often as the 
Earth paſſes between them and the Sun. For as ve 
advance with a greater Celerity than they, towards 
the ſame Parts, we muſt fee them every Day to an- 
ſwer to various Places of the Firmament, and proceed 
towards the Side oppoſite to that we are carried by. 
As to the Stations, they muſt be remark'd, before and 
after each Retrogradation; becauſe the Determination 
of the Motion of the Earth is then, in ſome Mea- 
ſure, oblique, with reſpe& to the Determination of 
the Motion of the Planet. Hence the Celerity, 
wherewith we are carried, has no other Effect than to 
make us advance in ſuch a Manner, as we may ſee 
during ſeveral Days, and in Order, the Planet under 
the ſame Place of the Firmament. | 

The Planets are repreſented .by the ſame Cha- 
raters the Chymiſts uſe to repreſent their Metals by, 
on account of ſome ſuppos'd Analogy between thoſe 
celeſtial, and ſubterraneous Bodies. Saturn is repre- 
ſented by the Character h. Jupiter by Y, Mars 5. 
Venus 8. Mercury 8. To which we now add, Tel- 
lus, the Earih, mark'd S, or 2. 

All the Obſervations heretofore mention'd, of the 
Phenomena, Phaſes, &c. of the heavenly Bodies, 
have been, for the greateſt Part of them, made in 
Places call'd Obſervatories, which are Buildings uſu- 
ally in Form of a Tower, raigd on ſome Eminence, 
and cover'd with a Terrace, for making thole Obſer- 
vations, | ö 

The more celebrated Obſervatories, of our Times, 
are, 1. The Greenwich Obſervatory, built in 1676, 
by Order of King Charles II, at the Sollicitation of 
Sir Jonas Moor, and Sir Chriſtopher Wren ; and fur- 
niſh'd with the moſt accurate Inſtruments by the 


ſame, The Perſon to whom the Province of obſerving 
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was firſt committed was Mir, Famed. '' The Grien- 
wich Obſervatory is found, by very accurate Obſerva- 
rions, to lie in 57 Degrees, 28 Minutes, 30 Seconds, 
North Latitude. | * „ 12 

2. The Paris Obſervatory, built by the late King 
Lis XI M in the Fauxbourg St. Faques. It is a very 
ſingular, but, withal, a very magnificent Building; 
the Deſign of M. Perrault. It is 80 Feet high, and 
at Top is a Terrace. It is here M. De de Hire has 
been employ d. The Difference in Longitude be- 
tween this and the . Greenwich z is 2 De- 

20 Minutes Weſt. - In the Paris Obſervatory is 
4 Cave, or Cellar, of 170 Feet Deſcent,” for Expe- 
riments that ate to be made far from the Sun, &c. 
icularly ſuch as relate to Congelatians, Refrigera- 
tions, Indurations, Conſervations, G. 
3. Father Le 'Compte- deſcribes a very magnificent 
Obſervatory erected at Pekin, and furniſh'd by the 
late Emperor of China, at the Interceſſion of ſome 
Teſuit Miſtonaries, chiefly Father Yerbieft, whom he 
made his chief Obſerver, - The Inſtruments are ex- 
ceedingly large, but-the Diviſions leſs accurate, and 
the Contrivance, in ſome Reſpect, leſs commodious, 
than thoſe of the Europeans. The firſt is an Amillary 
Zadiacal Sphere, of ſix Paris Feet Diameter; an Equi- 
netial Sphere, ſix Feet Diameter; an Azimuthal Ho- 
rizon, fix Feet Diameter; a large Quadrant, fix Feet 
Radius; a Sextant, eight Feet Radius; and a Cele- 
ftial Globe, fix Feet Diameter. : 
Hebo Brabe erefted an Obſervatory, in the little 

land Ween, between the Coaſt of Schonen and Zeland, 
in the Baltic, which he call'd Uraniburgh; and fur- 
niſh'd it with Inſtruments at his own Expence. Here 
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q he ſpent twenty Years in obſerving the Stars; the Re- 
f ſult is his Catalogue. | | | 21 3: 96 
* The Inſtruments requiſite in Af#ronomical Obſerva- 
ho tions, are Teleſcopes, of ſeveral Ses; Armillary and 
1 Zadiaca! Spheres; Celeſtial Globes, Aſtronomical Qua- 
1 drants, -Azimuthal Horizons, Sextants, & eo. 
| ATzLescoPs, is an Optical Inſtrument, conſiſt- 
J ing of ſeveral Glaſſes, or Lens's, fitted into a Tube, 
6 through which remote Objects are ſeen, as if nigh at 
t Hand, The Teleſcopet us d in Aftronomical Qbſerva- 
” tine, calld alſo Aſtronomical Teleſcopes, conſiſt of an 
0 Odhect Glaſs, which is that Glaſs turn'd towards the 
oe Odect; and an Eye Glaſs, which is that next the 
be Eye, both con ven 
a ArMILLARY/SPHEAKE, is an Aſtronomical Inftru- 
% ment, repreſenting. the ſeveral Circles of the Sphere, 
; in their natural Order; ſerving to give an Idea of the 
3 Office, and Poſition of each thereof, and to ſolve; va- 
' tous Problems relating thereto. It is thus call'd;- as 
þ conſiſting of a Number of Faſciæ, or Rings of Braſs 
g or other Matter, call'd by the Latins, Armille, from 
any their reſembling of Bracelets, or Rings for the Arm: 
= By this it is..diſtingviſh'd from the Globe, which 
. though it has all the Circles of the Sphere on its Sur- 
* Jet 1 not cut into Armilla, or Rings, to repre - 


lent the Circles ſimply, and alone; but exhibits alſo 
the intermediate Spaces. between the Circles. 
| Spheres are of different Kinds, with re - 
gad to the Poſition; of the Earth therein; but the 


b malt commonly uy'd is the Plalenaict; in. the Middle 
% bc upon itt Axis, is. a Rll, repreſenting che 
re and, on whoſe Surface are the Circles, Ge. of the 
1 Exh, The Sphere is made to revolve about the ſaid 
Tel dee which remains at Reſts bf which Means, the 
"Zrelented, according to the Plolemaick - Hypotheſis; 
= re even by Means Fereaf all Problems relating to 
1 Phenomena of the Sum and Earth, are folv'dy as 
ofv- '? the Celgtial Globes, and after the kme Manger, 
nce, made CEL IT IAL GOR, i an artificial Sphere, 
er- erde ** Plaiſter, Paper, or other Matter; on 
dosen Surface the fir d Stam are plec dea. 
mes, ende a Diltances, together wich e 
576, 1 of the. Sphere. Tbe -Uſe of chis laſtrument 
fur- n. but may be exhibited chereby, without 
the "ring courle to irigenometrical Calculation. The 
ving | | | y 
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ms, with their Solutibnsj Whick will let che Reader 
enough into the Nature and Resſoc of 'this\Inftru- 
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Caſes. , | : R "SO 
„To find, 1. The Right Aſcenſion; and Declination. 
of a Star, repreſented” on the Surface" of he  . 
2. The Longitude and Latitude of a Star. 3. The 
Sun 's Place in the'Ecliptick. ' 4. The Declinstion of 
the Sun. 5. The Place of a Planet, with its Right 
Aſcenſion and Declination;; its Longitude and Laris 
tude, for ime given. 6. To rectify the Ghote, 
or adjuft it to the Place, &:. ſo as it may repteſenc 
the preſent State or Situation of the Heavens, 7. To 
know” all the Stars and Platiets, by Means of the 
Globe. 8, To find the Sun's Oblique Aſcenſion, his 
Eaſtern Amplitude and Azimuth, with the Time of... 
Riſing, 9. Sun's Oblique Deſcenfion, Weſtern 
Amplitude and Azimuth, with the Time of Setting. 
10. The Length of the Day and Night. 11. The. 
Rifing, Setting, and Culminating of a Star ; it Con- 
tinuance above the Horizon, for any Place and Day; 
together with its Oblique Aſcenſion and Deſcenſion,g. + 
and its Eaſtern and Weſtern Amplitude and Azimuch,, 
12. The Altitude of the Sun; or'a Star, Dr any given 
Hour of the Day or Night. 13. The Alticude of 
the Sun by Day, or of a Star by ight, being given; 
to find the Time of that Day or Night, 14. To find 
the Interval of Time between the Riſing of two Stars, 
or their Culminations, © And, © 15. To find the Be- 
ginning and Ending of the Crepuſculam,” or Twi. 
n RAT Ny a 
1. The Right Aſcenfion and Declenſion of a Star' 
is found, by bringing the Star to the graduated Side 
of the brazen Meridian; then the Number of De- 
grees intercepted between the Equator and the Point 
of the Meridian cut by the Star, gives its Declina- 
tion 3 and the of the Equator which comes 
under the Meridian together with the Star, is its Right 
Aſcenſion. 4 8 4 e On 8 
2. By applying the Center of the Quadrant of Al. 
titude over he Pole of the Ecliptick;'in the ſame He- 


miſphere with the Star, and bringing its graduated 


Edge to the Star; the Degree on the afit cut by 
che Sear is the mo mii d = ee 
liptick ; and the Di of the Ecliptick cyt by 
the Quadrant, its N PE FANG 3 n, * 
3. If we ſeek the Day of the Month in the proper 
Calendar on the Horizon, we'll find againſt that Day 
in the Circle of Signs, the Sign and Degree the Sun iy 7 
in for that Day. This dene, 3 Sigu 
upon the Ecliptick on the Surface of the Che, we'll 
have found the Sun's Place ſor that D. 
4. The Sun's Place for the Day given being 
brought to the Meridian, the Degrees of the Meri 
dian intercepted between the Equinoctial and that 
e Sun's Declination for that Day, at 
OOn. W en EE 
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3. Apply the Center of the QuidrantofGifitide, | 
on che Pole of. che Ecliptick; I ins fame Denomi- 


- nation witch the Latitude, ànd ring it to the given 
Longitude in the Eeliptick'; this Point is the Planet's - 
Place: And bringing it to the Mieridhn; it Right 
Aſcenſion and Declination'will be found. 
6. To redtify the Glabe, c. 1. If the Place be _ 


in North Latitude, the Norch Pole muſt be raid 


above the Horizon; if in the South; the South Pole. 


4 diurnal. and annual Courſe about the Earth, are 2. The Quadranr' of:zAlcizude 18 tobe” fd, om s 


Zenith, i. 6. on the Eitüde of the 'Place: 3 57 
muſt be plac'd in fuch a Manner, 24 chat tlie enen 


- Mctidian may inthe Plane "of "theit@ralel Me 


ridian. . Degree of the Echpei . 
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on all Sides. Thereſore this Satellite revolves round 
its proper Center, or, like the Moon to the Earth, 
lends an Hemiſphere to Saturn. Therefore when 
that Part of the Satellite which is ſemblable to the 
Earth's Continent, is turn'd toward us, then it ren- 
ders it ſelf viſible, and vaniſhes from the Sight, when 
that Part which is like our Ocean inclines towards the 
Earth. The two others were alſo diſcover*d by M. 
Caſſini, who is pleas'd to give us the Periodical Times 
of thoſe five Satellites of Saturn, and their Diſtances 
from his Center. 

Their Periodical Times, according to that moſt fa- 
mous Aſtronomer, are as follow : 


o 
Firſt Satellite = 21 18 31 
Second Satellite 2 17 41 27 
Third Satellite 4 13 47 16 
Fourth Satellite 15 22 41 II 
Fifth Satellite 74 7 53 37 


Their Diſtances from Saturn's Center, are, 


Firſt Satellite 4x I 
Second Satellite 55 | Semidiameters] 15 | Diameters 
Third Satellite 8 of Saturn, & 15 Sof Saturn's 
Fourth Satellite 18 or, 4 King. 
Fifth Satellite 54 10; 

The great Diſtance between the fourth and fifth 


Satellite, gave Occaſion to Huygens to ſuſpect that 
there might be ſome intermediate one, or elle that 
the fifth might have ſome other Satellite moving 
round it as its Center. Dr. Halley, in the Pbiloſo- 
phical Træanſactions, gives us a Correction of the 
Theory of the Motion of the fourth Satellite. Its 
true Period he makes 15 Days, 22 Hours, 41 Mi- 
nutes, 6 Seconds; its diurnal Motion, 229 34 38“ 
18”; its Diſtance from the Center of Saturn, 4 Dia- 
meters of the Rizg; and its Orbit to be little or no- 
thing diſtant from that of the Ring, interſecting the 
Orbit of Saturn under an Angle of 23 Degrees and a 
Half. 

From theſe general Obſervations, with regard to 
Saturn, his Ring, and hve Satellites, we'll proceed to 
our aſtronomical Calculus on the ſame Subject. 

1. Saturn's true Place in the Ecliptick, or in his 
proper Orbit, and reckon'd from the firſt Star of 
Aries, muſt be taken from the Caroline Tables, and 
from the ſame Place that of the annular Equinox muſt 
be ſubtracted; the Numbers left will mark the true 
Place of Saturn, from the Place of the annular 
Equinox. 

2. The true Place, or the Longitude of Saturn 
given, there, from a Table appropriated to that Pur- 
poſe, his Right Aſcenſion and Declenſion, both 
reported to the Saturnian Equinox. Therefore a 
Table, of 31 Degrees, muſt be prepared, according 
to the Rules of the ſpherical Trigonometry, and 
adapted to that Inclination ; and afterwards a Right 
Aſcenſion and Declenſion of Saturn, agreeable to the 
Degree found in the Eclipticł, trom the Equinox, muſt 
be requir*d from that Table, 

3. We muſt ſearch, by this Analogy, the greateſt 
Latitude from the Ring of the Satellite; As the Ra- 
dius is to the Declenſion of the Apogee of the Satel- 
lite; fo is the greateſt Diſtance of the Satellite from 
the Center of Saturn, to the greateſt Latitude of the 
Satellite, in Apegæs and Periges. 

4. Theſe being given, we diſcover the true Motion 
of the Satellite in the following Manner : We gather 
the mean Motions of the Satellite, proportionable to 
the Year, to the current Month, to the Days, to the 
Hours, and the Paris of the Hours, into one Sum ; 
this Sum ſhewing then the mean Longitude of the 
Satellite, will allo give us (after we ſhall have ſub- 
tracted from it the Place of the Apocronium) its mean 
Anomaly. Searching in the little Table of Equa- 
tions of a Lunar Eccentricity, an Equation adapted 
to that Anomaly, Which Equation of the Anomaly 
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of the Satellite being either added, or ſubtracted ft 
it, as the Title requires it, will give the true Lin 
gitude of the Satellite. a 

5. From the true Place of the Satellite, alread 
given, by the Longitude, muſt be ſubtracted the Y. 
gitude of the Apogee; if the Arch left is leſſer than 
ſix Signs, the Satellite will be ſeen toward the Eg. 
if greater, toward the Weſt of Saturn: For as fl. 
Radius is to the Arch left; ſo are eight Semidiamer, 
of the Ring, or the leaſt Elongation of the Sap; 
from Saturn, to the Semidiameter of the Ring and 
their Parts; whereby the Satellile is diſtant from g,. 
turn's Center, towards the Eaſt, or Weſt, at the 
Time given. 

6. The better to have the true Latitude of the g,. 
tellite, either northern, or {outhern, from the Line gf 
the Anſes, we muſt make uſe of this Analogy; 3 
the Radius is to the Coſine of the Arch left; fo i; i 
greateſt Laticude, to the Latitude competent to the 
Time given. 

Before we leave the Planetary Syſtem, it will ng: 
be improper to make, with Ryohaul!, the followir 
general Obſervations on the Phaſes of theſe thre 
Primary Planets, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn; dix. 
that thoſe three Planets appear to revolve in ſuch 3 
Manner round the Sun, that the Circles they deſctibe 
contain the Circle of the Earth; therefore tis to be 
belicv'd that they are at a greater Diſtance from the 
Sun than the Earth. This preſuppos'd, it follows, 
that Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, muſt not only ap- 
pear to revolve, from Eaſt to Weſt round the Earth, 
in the Space of 24 Hours; but likewiſe to be carried 
by the heavenly Matter, wherein they are contain'd, 
in the ſame Senſe Mercury, Venus, and the Earth are 
carried by it. | 

According to the ſame Rules of Mechanicks, the 
Circles deſcrib'd by Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, muſt 
be found under the Zodiack ; and as they are greater 
than thoſe deſcrib'd by the Earth, we may eli 
judge, that they cannot accompliſh them in ſo ſhon: 
Time as the Earth does her's. 

Though theie Planets are always carried by a dirt 
Motion, and are never ſtationary, nor retrograde; 
nevertheleſs, there muſt appear Stations and Retro. 
gradations, even at the very Time they are ſupposd 
to happen; viz. retrograde Motions as often as the 
Earth paſſes between them and the Sun. For as ve 
advance with a greater Celerity than they, towards 
the ſame Parts, we muſt ſee them every Day to an- 
ſwer to various Places of the Firmament, and proceed 
towards the Side oppoſite to that we are carritd by. 
As to the Stations, they muſt be remark*d, before and 
after each Retrogradation; becauſe the Determination 
of the Motion of the Earth is then, in ſome Mes- 
ſure, oblique, with reſpe& to the Determination of 
the Motion of the Planet. Hence the Celerity, 
wherewith we are carried, has no other Effect than to 
make us advance in ſuch a Manner, as we may {ce 
during ſeveral Days, and in Order, the Planet under 
the ſame Place of the Firmament. 

The Planets are repreſented by the ſame Cha- 
racters the Chymilts uſe to repreſent their Metals by, 
on account of ſome ſuppos'd Analogy between thoſe 
celeſtial, and ſubterraneous Bodies. Saturn is repre- 
ſented by the Character . Jupiter by 1. Mars F. 
Venus 2. Mercury 8. To which we now add, Tel- 
lus, the Earih, mark'd &, or 2. 

All the Obſervations heretofore mention'd, of the 
Phenomena, Phaſes, &c. of the heavenly Bodies, 
have been, for the greateſt Part of them, made in 
Places call'd O/ervatories, which are Buildings uſu- 
ally in Form of a Tower, rais'd on ſome Eminence, 
and cover'd with a Terrace, for making thoſe Oblet— 
vations. 

The more celebrated Obſervatories, of our Times, 
are, 1. The Greenwich Obſervatory, built in 167 , 
by Order of King Cherles II, at the Sollicitation of 
Sir Jonas Moor, and Sir Chriſtopher Wren ; and fur- 
niſh'd with the moſt accurate Inſtruments by the 


ſame, The Perſon to whom the Province of obſerrins 
3 | 


os ud 


gelt committed was Mr. Flamſfteed. The Green- 
2 por rene is found, by very accurate Obſerva- 


tions, to lie in 51. Degrees, 28 Minutes, 30 Seconds, 


Latitude.  * 
Net Paris Obſervatory, built by the late King 


XIV. in the Faubourg St. Jaques. It is a very 
— but, withal, a very magnificent Building; 
the Deſign of M. Perrault. It is 80 Feet high, and 
at Top is a Terrace. It is here M. De la Hire has 
deen employ d. The Difference in Longitude be- 
tween this and the Greenwich Obſervatory, is 2 De- 
grees, 20 Minutes Weſt. In the Paris Obſervatory is 
: Cave, or Cellar, of 170 Feet Deſcent, for Expe- 
riments that are to be made far from the Sun, Sc. 
particularly ſuch as relate to Congelations, Refrigera- 
tions, Indurations, Conſervations, &c, 

3. Father Le Compte deſcribes a very magnificent 
Obſervatory erected at Pekin, and furniſh'd by the 
late Emperor of Cbina, at the Interceſſion of ſome 
Jeſuil Miſſonaries, chiefly Father Yerbief, whom he 
made his chief Obſerver, The Inſtruments are ex- 
ceedingly large, but the Diviſions leſs accurate, and 
the Contrivance, in ſome Reſpect, leſs commodious, 
than thoſe of the Europeans. The firſt is an Armillary 
Zodiacal Sphere, of ſix Paris Feet Diameter; an Equi- 
noial Sphere, ſix Feet Diameter; an Azimuthal Ho- 
rizon, fix Feet Diameter; a large Quadrant, ſix Feet 
Radius; a Sextant, eight Feet Radius; and a Cele- 


ftial Globe, ſix Feet Diameter. 


Hebo Brabe erected an Obſervatory, in the little 
Iſland een, between the Coaſt of Schonen and Zeland, 
in the Baltict, which he call'd Uraniburgh; and fur- 
niſh'd it with Inſtruments at his own Expence. Here 
he ſpent twenty Years in obſerving the Stars; the Re- 
ſult is his Catalogue. 

The Inſtruments requiſite in Aftronomical Obſerva- 
tions, are Teleſcopes, of ſeveral Sizesz Armillary and 
Zediacal Spheres ; Celeſtial Globes, Aſtronomical Qua- 
drants, Azimuthal Horizons, Sextants, &c. 

ATzLESCOPE, is an Optical Inſtrument, conſiſt- 
ing of ſeveral Glaſſes, or Lens's, fitted into a Tube, 
through which remote Objects are ſeen, as if nigh at 
Hand, The Teleſcopes us'd in Aftronomical Obſerva- 
tions, call'd alſo Aſtronomical Teleſcopes, conſiſt of an 
Object Glaſs, which is that Glaſs turn'd towards the 
Objet; and an Eye Glaſs, which is that next the 
Eye, both convex. 

ArMILLARY SPHERE, is an Aſtronomical Inſtru- 
ment, repreſenting the ſeveral Circles of the Sphere, 
in their natural Order; ſerving to give an Idea of the 
Office and Poſition of each thereof, and to ſolve va- 
rious Problems relating thereto. It is thus call'd, as 
conſiſting of a Number of Faſciæ, or Rings of Braſs 
or other Matter, call'd by the Latins, Armille, from 
their reſembling of Bracelets, or Rings for the Arm. 
By this it is diſtinguiſh'd from the Globe, which 
though it has all the Circles of the Sphere on its Sur- 
face, yet is not cut into Armille, or Rings, to repre- 
lent the Circles ſimply, and alone; but exhibits alſo 
the intermediate Spaces between the Circle. 

Armillary Spheres are of different Kinds, with re- 
gard to the Poſition of the Earth therein; but the 
moſt commonly us'd is the Ptolemaick; in the Middle 
thereof, upon its Axis, is a Ball, repreſenting the 
Earth, on whoſe Surface are the Circles, Gc. of the 

th. The Sphere is made to revolve about the ſaid 

N which remains at Reſt; by which Means, the 
Sun's diurnal and annual Courſe about the Earth, are 
repreſented, according to the Ptolemaick Hypotheſis ; 
nd even by Means hereof all Problems relating to 
he Phenomena of the Sun and Earth, are ſolv'd, as 
"pon the Celeftial Globe, and after the ſame Manner. 

e CeleSTIAL GLOBE, is an artificial Sphere, 

_ of Metal, Plaiſter, Paper, or other Matter; on 
ale convex Surface the fix d Stars are plac'd, at pro- 

©, onable Diſtances, together with the principal 
"os of the Sphere. The Uſe of this Inſtrument 
7 extenſive; ſcarce any Thing in the /pherical 
Uu 2 but may be exhibited thereby, without 
92 recourſe to irigonometrical Calculation. The 
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the Sun. 


private Points are contain'd in the following Pro- 
lems, with their Solutions; which will let the Reader 
enough into the Nature and Reaſon of this Inſtru- 
ment, to apply it, of his own Accord, in any other 
Caſes. We 5 * 5 

To find, 1, The Right Aſcenſion and Declination 
of a Star, repreſented on the Surface of the Globe. 
2. The Longitude and Latitude of a Star. 3. The 
Sun's Place in the Ecliptick. 4. The Declination of 
5. The Place of a Planet, with its Right 
Aſcenſion and Declination; its Longitude and Lati- 
tude, for the Time given. 6. To rectify the Globe, 
or adjuſt it to the Place, &c. ſo as it may repreſenc 
the preſent State or Situation of the Heavens. 7. To 
know all the Stars and Planets, by Means of the 
Globe, 8, To find the Sun's Oblique Aſcenſion, his 
Eaſtern Amplitude and Azimuth, with the Time of 
Riſing. 9. The Sun's Oblique Deſcenſion, Weſtern 
Amplitude and Azimuth, with the Time of Setting. 
10. The Length of the Day and Night. 11. The 
Rifing, Setting, and Culminating of a Star; its Con- 
tinuance above the Horizon, for any Place and Day 
together with its Oblique Aſcenſion and Deſcenſion, 
and its Eaſtern and Weſtern Amplitude and Azimuth. 
12. The Altitude of the Sun, or a Star, for any given 
Hour of the Day or Night. 13. The Altitude of 
the Sun by Day, or of a Star by Night, being given; 
to find the Time of that Day or Night. 14. To find 
the Interval of Time between the Riſing of two Stars, 
or their Culminations, And, 15. To find the Be- 
ginning and Ending of the Crepuſculum, or Twi- 
ight. | (IF 
1. The Right Aſcenſion and Declenſion of a Star 
is found, by bringing the Star to the graduated Side 
of the brazen Meridian; then the Number of De- 
grees intercepted between the Equator and the Point 
of the Meridian cut by the Star, gives its Declina- 
tion z and the Degree of the Equator which comes 
under the Meridian together with the Star, is its Right 
Aſcenſion, | * 

2. By applying the Center of the Quadrant of Al- 
titude over the Pole of the Ecliptick, in the ſame He- 
miſphere with the Star, and bringing its graduated 
Edge to the Star; the Degree on the Quadrant cut by 
the Star, is the Star's Latitude, reckon'd from the 
Ecliptick z and the Degree of the Ecliptick cut by 
the Quadrant, its Longitude. | 

3. If we ſeek the Day of the Month in the proper 
Calendar on the Horizon, we'll find againſt that Day 
in the Circle of Signs, the Sign and Degree the Sun is 
in for that Day. This done, by finding the ſame Sign 
upon the Ecliptick on the Surface of the Globe, we'll 
have found the Sun's Place for that Day, 

4. The Sun's Place for the Day given being 
brought to the Meridian, the Degrees of the Meri- 
dian intercepted between the Equinoctial and that 
Place, are the Sun's Declination for that Day, at 


* 


Noon. ; 


5. Apply the Center of the Quadrant of Altitude, 
on the Pole of the Ecliptick, of the ſame Denomi- 


nation with the Latitude, and bring it to the given 


Longitude in the Ecliptick ; this Point is the Planet's 
Place: And bringing it to the Meridian, its Right 
Aſcenſion and Declination will be found. 

6. To rectify the Globe, &c. 1. If the Place be 
in North Latitude, the North Pole muſt be rais'd 


above the Horizon; if in the South, the South Pole. 


2. The Quadrant of Altitude is to be fix*d on the 
Zenith, i. e. on the Latitude of the Place. 3. By 
Means of a Compaſs, or Meridian Line, the Globe 
muſt be plac'd in ſuch a Manner, as that the brazen 
Meridian may be in the Plane of the terreſtrial Me- 
ridian. 4. The Degree of the Ecliptick the Sun is 
in, muſt be b t to the Meridian, and the horar7 
Index ſet to 12: Thus will the Globe echibit the Face 
of the Heavens for the Noon of that Day. 5. By 
turning the Giobe till the Index comes to any other 
ven Hour: Thus will the Globe ſhew the Face of 
the Heavens for that Time. er CTR: 


4E 7. The 
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7. The Stars and Planets are eaſily known, by 
Means of the Globe; if, 1. We adjuſt the Globe to 
the State of the Heavens for that Time. 2. If we 
Jook on the Globe for ſome one Star which we know, 
e. gr. the middlemoſt Star in the Tail of the Great 
Bear. 3. If we obſerve the Poſition of the other 
moſt conſpicuous Stars in the ſame Conſtellation z for 
by transferring the Eye from the Globe to the Hea- 
vens, well eaſily note the ſame there. 4. Thus we 


may proceed from this to the neighbouring Conſtel- 


lations, till we have learn'd them all. If the Planets 
be repreſented on the Globe after the Manner above 
deſcrib'd, by comparing them with the neighbouring 
Stars, we'll likewiſe know the Planets. 

8. By rectifying the Globe for the Hour of Twelve, 
and bringing the Sun's Place to the Eaſtern Side of 
the Horizon, the Number of Degrees then inter- 
cepted between that Degree of the Equator now come 
to the Horizon, and the Beginning of Aries, is the 
Sun's Oblique Aſcenſion, The Degrees on the Ho. 
rizon intercepted between the Eaſt Point thereof, and 
the Point wherein the Sun is, is the Ortive, or Riſing 
Amplitude. The Hour pointed to by the Index, is 
the Time of the Sun's _ Turning the Globe 
till the Index points to the preſent Hour, we mult lay 


the Quadrant to the Sun's Place, the Degree cut by 


the Quadrant, in the Horizon, is the Sun's Azimuth. 

9. The Sun's Oblique Deſcenſion, Weſtern Am- 
plitude, and Azimuth, with the Time of Setting, is 
found in the ſame Manner, as its Oblique Aſcenſion, 
Eaſtern Amplitude, Sc. excepting that the Sun's 
Place muſt be here brought to the Weſtern Side of 
the Horizon ; as in the former it was to the Eaſtern, 

10. The Length of Day and Night is found, 1. 
By finding the Time of the Sun's Riſing; which be- 
ing number'd from Midnight, the Double thereof 
gives the Length of the Night, 2. By ſubtracting 
the Length of the Night from the whole Day, or 
_ Hours, the Remainder is the Length of the 

ay. 
11, Having adjuſted the Globe to the State of the 
Heavens at Twelve o' Clock that Day, we'll find the 
Eaſtern Amplitude, Azimuth, and the Time of Ri- 
ſing of a Star, by bringing the Star to the Eaſtern 
Side of the Horizon; and by bringing the ſame Star 
to the Weſtern Side of the Horizon, we'll find its 
Weſtern Amplitude, and Azimuth, and the Time of 
its Setting. The Time of Riſing ſubtracted from that 
of Setting, leaves the Continuance of the Star above 
the Horizon ; and this Continuance above the Ho- 
rizon ſubtracted from 24 Hours, leaves the Time of 
its Continuance below the Horizon. Laſtly, The 
Hour to which the Index points when the Star is 
brought to the Meridian, gives the Time of Culmi- 
nation. 


Note, That CurminaTion, is the Tranſit of a 
Star, or Planet, over the Meridian; or that 
Point of its Orbit wherein it is at its greateſt Al- 
titude. Hence a Star is ſaid to Culminate, when 

it paſſes the Meridian, 


12. The Altitude of the Sun, or a Star, for any 
given Hour of the Day, or Night, is found ; 1, By 
adjuſting the Globe to the Poſition of the Heavens, 
and turning it till the Index points at the given Hour, 
2. Then fixing on the Quadrant of Altitude at 9o 
Degrees from the Horizon, and bringing it to the 
Sun's or Star's Place, the Degrees of the Quadrant in- 
tercepted between the Horizon and the Sun or Star, is 
the Altitude requir'd. 

13. The Altitude of the Sun by Day, or of a Star 
by Night, being given; the Time of that Day or 
Night is found, 1. By rectifying the Globe as in the 
preceding Problem. 2. By turning the Globe and 
Quadrant till ſuch Time as the Star, or Degree of the 
Veliptick the Sun is in, cut the Quadrant in the given 


Degree of Altitude; then does the Index point at the 
Hour ſought, 4 
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14, By rectifying the Globe, and bringing the 
Quadrant to the given Azimuth in the Horizon and 
turning the Globe till the Star comes to the * 
the Index will ſne the Time of Day or Night. 

15. If the Pole of the Globe is rais'd ſo many 
wy above the Horizon, as is the Elevation of 

ole of the Place; if the firſt Star is brought to he 
Horizon, and the Time obſerv'd the Index pets 
if the ſame be done by the other Star; then by f. 
tracting the former Time from the latter, the 0 
mainder is the Inter val between the Riſings of thy fn, 
Stars. 7” 

16, The Crepuſculum, or Twilight, is found 
firſt rectifying the Globe, and ſetting the Inder 
the twelfth Hour, the Sun's Place being in the Me. 
ridian, 2. By noting the Sun's Place, and turns 
the Globe Weſtward, as alſo the Quadrant of 41 
tude, till the Point oppoſite to the Sun's Place cu 
the Quadrant of Altitude in the eighteenth Degree 
above the Horizon, the Index will ſhew the Time 
when the Twilight commences in the Morning. 
By taking the Point oppoſite to the Sun, bringing i 
to the Eaſtern Hemiſphere, and turning it till i mee 
with the Quadrant of Altitude in the eighteenth Ds. 
gree, then will the Index ſhew the Time when Tyi. 
light ends. 

An ASTRONOMICAL QUADRANT I, is an laſtru- 
ment uſually made of Brais, ſometimes of wooden 
Bars, only fac'd with Plates of Iron, or the like, 
having its Limb curiouſly divided, diagonally, or o. 
therwiſe, into Degrees and Minutes, and even Se- 
conds, if poſſible; with plain Sights fix'd to one Side 
of it, or, inſtead thereof, a Teleſcope ; and an Index 

moving about the Center, carrying either plain Sights, 
or a Teleſcope. Theſe Quadrants are of principal 
Uſe, in taking Obſervations of the Sun, Planets, ar 
fix*d Stars. The Aziients uſed only plain Sights, but 
the Moaderns have found it of great Benefit to uſe Te- 
leſcopes inſtead of them. And the Contrivance of 
moving the Index, by the Help of a Screw on the 
Edge of the Limb, and of readily and eaſily diret- 
ing it, and the Quadrant upon its Pedeſtal, to any de- 
ſir d Phenomenon, by Means of the Screws .and dented 
Wheels, is a ſtill greater Improvement of the luſtm- 
ment, whoſe Uſe is obvious; for it being adjuſted, 2 
above, and turn'd horizontally round on its Axs til 
through the moveable Teleſcope the Object be {cen 
to fall in with the Point of Interſection of the Crols 
Bars; the Degrees cut by the Index, give the Altitude 
requir'd. 

Gunter's QyADñDRANT, thus called from the la- 
ventor's Name, Edmund Gunter, beſides the gradun- 
ted Limb, fixed Sights, and a Plummer, as the other 
Quadrants; has likewiſe a Stereographical Projection 
of the Sphere on the Plane of the Equinoctial, with 
the Eye placed in one of the Poles; by which, be- 
ſides the common Uſes of other Quadrants, ſeveral 
uſeful Queſtions in Aſtronomy are eaſily ſolv'd, v. 
To find, 1. The Sun's Meridian Altitude for any 
given Day, or the Day of the Month for any gen 
Meridian Altitude. 2. The Hour of the Day. 3 
The Sun's Declination from his Place given, and con- 
trariwiſe. 4. His Right Aſcenſion, or contrari!y- 
5. His Azimuth, and contrariwiſe. 6. The Hour of 
the Night, from ſome of the five Stars laid down on 
the Quadrant. Hr 

1. The Thread being laid to the Day of the 
Month in the Scale next the Limb; the Degree © 
cuts in the Limb, is the Meridian Altitude of the 
Sun. Thus the Thread being laid on the 15m 
May, cuts 59 30“, the Altitude ſought. And con- 
trarily, the Thread being ſet to the Meridian Alti- 
tude, will ſhew the Day of the Month, F 

2. Having put the Bead, which ſlides on the Thread, 
to the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, the Sun's Altitude 
muſt be obſerv'd by the Quadrant; then, if the 


Thread be laid over the ſame in the Limb, the Bead 


will fall upon the Hour requir'd. Thus, ſuppoſe oa 


the 10th of April, the Sun being then in the , 
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- . we obſerve the Sun's Altitude by the 
ning of l 365 we place the Bead to the Be- 
Aadran f Taurus in the Ecliptick, and lay the 

Ad over 36* of the Limb; and find the Bead to 
+ 1 a the Hour-Line mark'd 3 and 9 3 accord- 
aan e Hour is either 9 in the Morning, or 3 in 
ing Atternoon. Again, laying the Bead on the Hour 
the (having firſt rectified, or put it to the Sun's 
— che Degree cut by the Thread on the Limb, 
T lace the Altitude. Note, That the Bead may alſo be 
cube by bringing the Thread to the Day of the 
Month "and the Bead to the Hour-Line of 12. 
Setting the Bead to the Sun's Place in the Eclip- 
1 and moving the Thread to the Line of De- 
e, the Bead will cut the Thread of De- 
arias requir'd. Contrarily, the Bead being ad- 
. ted to a given Declinazion, and the Thread mov'd 
the Ecliptict, the Bead will cut the Sun's Place, 
We muſt lay the Thread on the Sun's Place in 
* Ecliptick, and the Degree it cuts on the Limb, is 
the Right Aſcenſion of the Sun. Contrarily, laying the 
Thread on the Right Aſcenſion, it cuts the Sun's Place 
; 'ptick. 
? 2 the Bead for the Time, (as in the ſecond 
Arle) and obſerve the Sun's Altitude; bring the 
Thread to the Complement of that Altitude; thus the 
Bead will give the Azimuth ſought, among the Azi- 


muth Lanes, 


ju 
to 


t the AzIMUTH of the Sun, or a Star, 
h of the Horizon comprehended be- 
tween the Meridian of the Place, and any given 
Vertical. The Azimuth is the Complement of 
the eaſtern and weſtern Amplitude of a Qua- 
drant. 


6. Fit the Bead to the Star you intend to obſerve, 
ind find how many Hours it is off the Meridian, (by 
the ſecond Article) then from the Right Aſcenſion of 
the Star, ſubtract the Sun's Right Aſcenſion, converted 
into Hours; and mark the Difference; which Differ- 
ence added to the obſerv'd Hour of the Star from the 
Meridian, ſhews how many Hours the Sun is gone 
from the Meridian, which is the Hour of the Night. 
Suppoſe, for Example, on the 15th of May the Sun 
being in the 4th Degree of Gemini, I ſet the Bead to 
Arfurusz and obſerving his Altitude, find him to be 
in the Weſt, about 532 high; and the Bead to fall on 
the Hour-Line of 2 Afternoon; then will the Hour 
be 11 Hours, go Minutes paſt Noon, or 10 Minutes 
ſhort of Midnight. For 62, the Sun's Right Aſcen- 
fon, converted into Time, makes 4 Hours, 8 Mi- 
nutes, which ſubtracted from 13 Hours, 58 Minutes, 
the Right Aſcenſion of Arcturus, the Remainder will 
be 9 Hours, 50 Minutes; which added to 2 Hours, 
the obſerv'd Diſtance of Arfurus from the Meridian, 
ſhews the Hour of the Night to be 11 Hours, 50 
Minutes. wins cid 

ASrxtanrT, is an Atronomical Inſtrument, made 
like a Quadrant; excepting that its Limb only com- 
prehends 60 Degrees. The Ule and Application of 
the Sextant, is the ſame with that of the Quadrant. 

The Motions, Places, and other Phenomens of the 
Planets, both Primary and Secondary, are allo di- 
geſted, or computed into; what we call 4fronomical 
Tables, The oldeſt of them are the Piolemaict, found 
in Plolemy's Almageſt ; but theſe no longer agree 
with the Heavens, In 1252, A/pbonſo XI, King of 
Caftile, undertook the correcting them, chiefly by 
the Aſſiſtance of Iſaac Azan, a Jeu; and ſpent 
400,000 Crowns therein. Thus aroſe the Alphon/ine 
Tables, to which that Prince himſelf -prefix'd a Pre- 
hace. But their Deficiency was ſoon perceiv'd by 

urbachius and  Regiomontanus , upon which, Regio- 
R0nlanus, and after him Valtberus, and Warnerus, 
applied themſelves to Celeſtial Obſervations, for the 
arther amending them; but Death prevented any 
rogreſs therein. 9 * 
Copernicus, in his Book of the Celeſtial Revolu- 
uns, inſtead of the Alpbonſine Tables, gives others of 


his own Calculation, from the latter, and partly from 
his own Obſervations, From Copernicus's Obſerva- 
tions and Theories, Eraſmus Reinboldus compil'd the 
Prunetick Tables. But Hebo Brabe, becoming ſenſi- 
ble, even in his Youth, of the Deficiency of them, 
applied himſelf, with a great deal of. Aſſiduity, to 
Celeſtial Obſervations; yet all he gain'd thereby, 
was, to adjuſt the Motions of the Sun and Moon 3 


though Longomontanus, from the ſame, to the Theo- 


ries of the ſeveral Planets publiſh'd in his Aftronomia 
Danica, added Tables of their Motions, now call'd 
the Daniſh Tables; and Kepler, likewiſe, from the 
ſame, in 1627, publiſh'd the Rudolpbine Tables, 
which are, now, much eſteem'd. Theſe were after- 
wards, Anno i650, turn'd into another Form, by 
Maria Cunitia, whoſe Aftronomical Tabies, compre- 
hending the Effect of Kepler's Phyſical Hypotheſis, are 
exceedingly eaſy, and ſatisfy all the Phenomena, with- 
out any Trouble of Calculation, or any Mention of 
Legarithms ;, ſo that the Radolphine Calculns is here 
greatly improv'd. 
Mercator made a like Attempt, in his Atronomicat 
Inſtitution, publiſh'd in 1676; and the like did . 
Baptif# Marini, whoſe Abridgment of the Rudolphine 
Tables was prefix?d to a Latin Verſion of Street's 
Aſtronomia Caroline, publiſh'd in 1705. Lanſbergius, 
indeed, endeavour'd to diſcredit the Rudolphine Ta- 
bles, and fram'd Perpetual Tables, as he calls them, 
of the Heavenly Motions z but his Attempt was ne- 
ver much regarded by the Aſtronomers ; and Horros 
ve a ſufficient Check to his Arrogance, in his De- 
ence of the Keplerian Aftronomy, Nor was the Au- 
thority of the Rudolphine Tables impair'd by the Pbi- 
lolaick Tables of Bullialdus's Hypotbefis ; or tlie Bri- 
tannick Tables of Fobn Newton; or the French ones of 
the Count De Pagan; or the Caroline Tables of Tbo- 
mas Street; all calculated on Dr. Ward's Hypothefts 1 
or the Novalageftick Tables of Ricciolus. 

The lateſt Tables are the Ludovician, publiſh'd in 
1702, by M. De la Hire, wholly from his own Ob- 
ſervations, and without the Aſſiſtance of any Hypo- 
theilt. 5 , # 78 
We deſign'd to prefix the Caroline Tables to this 
Trealiſe of Atronomy 3 but as they'll take up ſeveral 
Sheets of Paper, and conſequently would perhaps ap- 
pear too tedious, to thoſe of our Subſcribers who have 
no Tincture of Aſtronomy we'll defer publiſhing 
them, till the latter End of this Work, when the 
Subſcribers will have them Time enough to bind with 
the reſt of the Book. EEC 

The Invention of Aſtronomy remains yet a Problem, 
though Belus, King of Aſyria, Atlas, King of Mau- 
ritania, &c. are complimented with having been the 
firſt Inventors and Cultivators of it. For this Rea- 
ſon it is, perhaps, that Plato tells us, that it was a 
Barbarian who firſt obſery*d the Heavenly Motions, 
induced. to it by the Clearneſs of the Weather in the 
Summer Seaſon, as in Egypt and Syria, where the 
Stars are conſtantly ſeen, there being no Rain or 
Clouds to interrupt the Proſpect. And the Want of 
this Clearneſs of Atmoſphere, the ſame Author lays 
down as the Reaſon why the Greeks came ſo late to 
the Knowledge of Aſtronomy. | 

Some Authors attribute to the Chaldeans the Inven- 
tion of Aſtronomy, as: well as of Afrology ; and pre- 
tend, that a' Chaldean, Aſtronomer, and Aftro/oger are 
ſynonymous. Others conſider the antient Hebrews as 
the farſt | laventors' of Aftronomy ; and pretend, that 
our Protoplaſtus Adam applied himſelf to it: Though 
Jam of a different Opinion; for he muſt have done 
it, while in the Garden, or after he had been expell'd 
from it. If in the Garden, and in his State of Inno- 
cence, what could he have diſcover'd then, of this 
viſible World, which had not been reveal d to him 
by his divine Creator; and could he have any Ambi- 
tion to penetrate further into the Myſtery of the Cre- 
ation, than what could contribute toward advancing 
his temporal Felicity, which was then ſo perfect, as to 
be impoſſible for him to make the leaſt Addition to it 


by any new Diſcovery ? It mult be ſuppos'd, that he. 
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knew enough, then, of the Motion of the Heavens, 
(which he had all the Reaſon to believe were form'd 
for him, and conſequently ſhould always moye in 
that juſt Order eſtabl:ſh'd among them, and neceſſary 
to cauſe thoſe periodical Mutations, which ſhould al- 
ways render his tranſitory Manſion enchanted, and 
fortunate) to raiſe his Thoughts from the Admiration 
of that inimitable Piece of Workmanſhip, to the 
Contemplation of the divine Perfections of the great 
Architect. Why even ſhould we not ſuppoſe that 
Adam had by Infuſion, and from the firſt Inſtant of 
his Creation, what we have ſo long attempted in vain 
to gain by Art, a perfect Knowledge of the Motions 
of the Heavens, of the Number of the fixed Stars, 
of the Diſtances of the Planets, of their Revolutions, 
Phaſes, Phenomena, &c, and if not, had it not been 
a Crime in him to have attempted in the Garden the 
Diſcovery of what the Almighty had judg'd proper to 
hide from him? But perhaps he did not become an 
Aſtronomer till after he had forfeited his Innocence, 
and made a fort of Divorce with his Senſes and Rea- 


ſon; i. e. after his Expulſion from the Garden; 


which I can ſcarcely believe, eſpecially when I reflect 
on that ſevere Puniſhment inflicted on him, by his 
offended Creator, In ſudore vultus tui veſceris Panem ; 
In the Sweat of thy Brow ſhalt thou eat thy Bread: 
Which makes me ſuppoſe that he could not ſpare 
Time enough to make aſtronomical Obſervations. 

Rudbeck, with more Appearance of Reaſon, com- 
pliments the Swedes, in his Atlantica, with the In- 
vention of Aftronomy, founded on the great Diverſity 
in the Length of the Days in that Country, which 
he ſuppoſes muſt naturally lead the People to conclude 
the Earth round, and that they live near one of its 
Extremes; and that prompted thereby to enquire 
further into the great Oppoſition of Seaſons, the 
Swedes ſoon diſcover'd that the Sun bounds its Pro- 
greſs by a certain Space in the Heavens, Fc. which 
Sentiment would be more agreeable to Reaſon, if ſup- 
ported by hiſtorical Facts, which are not to be met 
with. 

Porphyry would have the Origin of Aftronomy tra- 
ced as far as the Building of Babel, and inſinuates, 
perhaps, that that monſtrous Edifice was erected for 
an Obſervatory, from whence Nimrod, the Projector 
of the Work, could have eaſier peep'd into Heaven, 
(being himſelf of a very tall Stature) than ever Caſſini 
or Flamſteed did, even with the Aſſiſtance of their moſt 
monſtrous Teleſcopes, But if the Almighty was pro- 
vok'd at their too great Curioſity, or not, the Truth 
is, if we believe Moſes, that he confounded the Un- 
defftanding of the Aſtronomers, a Malady, which 
has been fince hereditary, more or leſs, in the Fa- 
mily; though, if we believe Porphyry, there were 
found in Babylon, when taken by Alexander, Cele- 


ſtial Obſervations for the Space of 1903 Years, which 


therefore muſt have commenc'd within 115 Years of 
the Flood, or 15 Years of the Building of Babel. 
Achilles Tatius, with far greater Foundation, con- 
fiders the Egyptians as the firſt Inventors of Aftronomy, 
who took Care to have their Knowledge therein tranſ- 
mitted to Poſterity, by having it engraven on Co- 
lumns and Pyramids. Laertius informs us, that from 
the Egypiians, Aſtronomy paſs*d to the Greeks, and that 
Thales Milęſius firſt, about the 19h Olympiad, and af- 
ter him Eudoxus and Pyihagoras, travell'd into Egypt 
to be inſtructed therein. | 
Pythagoras, after he had liv'd in a cloſe Commu- 
nity with the Egyptian Prieſts for ſeven Years, and 
had been initiated into their Religion, where he was 
let into the true Syſtem of the Univerſe ; paſs'd af- 
terward into Greece and 1taly, where he taught the 
firſt Elements of that curious, though very intricate 
Science. He had made ſo conſiderable a Progreſs in 
it, that he went further in his Diſcoveries, than his 
Maſters; for he was the firſt who placed the Sun in 
the Center of the. Syſtem, and made the Earth and 
Planets to turn round him, Suppoſing the diurnal 
Motion of the Sun and fixed Stars to proceed from the 
Earib's Motion round its own Axis, and conſequently 


could recover but a very ſmall Number of he 


appatent only, and not real. After Py; 
Aſtronomy ſunk into Neglect; moſt of the Ofen. 
tions brought from Babylon were loſt, and Þ 


However, Philolaus and Ariſtarchus Samius, wich; 
few more of his Diſciples, continu'd to cult 
Aſtronomy. 

It continu'd in that languiſhing State, till the p,, 
lemies, Kings of Egypt, declar'd themſelves its Pro. 
tectors, by erecting an Academy at Alexandria, which 
produc'd ſeveral eminent Aſtronomers; and, among 
the reſt, Hipparcbus, who undertook to number the 
Stars, and to leave the Heavens as an Inheritinq 
to Poſterity. He foretold the Eclipſes, both of the 
Sun and Moon, for 600 Years; and on his Obſerna. 
tions is founded Ptolemy*s Meyaanovilatis. 

Aſtronomy was a-freſh introduc*d into Europe, her 
ſeveral Ages Exile, by the Sarazens, who had gy 
Tincture of it, in their Conqueſt of Egypt, ud 
brought what they knew of it from Africa into iu 
where it was cultivated by the greateſt Genius, ang 
patroniz'd by the greateſt Princes; even ſo far, that 
Alphonſus, King of Caſtile, made Aſtronomy one of 
his moſt ſerious Occupations, and enrich'd it with 
thoſe Tables which ſtill bear his Name. Copernicus 
re-eſtabliſh'd the antient Pythagorean Syſtem, and 5. 
cho publiſh'd a Catalogue of 770 fixed Stars, from his 
own Obſervations. Kepler, from Tycho's Labours, 
ſoon, after diſcover*d the true Theory of the World, 
and the phyfical Laws by which the Heavenly Bodies 
move. Galileo firſt introduc'd Teleſcopes into Aro. 
nomy, and by their Means diſcover'd the Satellites of 
Jupiter, the various Phaſes of Saturn, the Spots in the 
Sun, and his Revolution upon his Axis. Hevelius, 
from his own Obſervations, furniſh'd a Catalogue of 
fixed Stars, much more compleat than Tychs's. Hy- 
gens and Caſſini diſcover'd the Satellites of Saturn, and 
his Ring. And Gaſſendus, Horrox, Bullialdus, Ward, 
Ricciolus, Gaſcoign, &c. each contributed very con- 
ſiderably to the Improvement of Aſtronomy. 

Sir Iſaac Newton firſt demonſtrated, from phyſical 
Confiderations, the great Laws that regulate all the 


heavenly Motions, ſets Bounds to the Planets Orbs, 


and determines their greateſt Excurſions from the 
Sun, and their neareſt Approaches to him, He ha 
given us a new Theory of the Moon, which accurately 
anſwers all her Inequalities, and accounts for them 
from the Law of Gravity and Mechaniſm, Which 
is as follows: 

The Obſervatory of Greenwich is more Weſt than 
that of Paris, by 25 19“; than that of Uranibuyh, 
12051“ go”, 

Sir 1/aac places the following mean Motions of the 
Sun and Moon, from the Vernal Equinox, in the Meri - 
dian of Greenwich, VIZ, | 


Anno 1680, the laſt Day of December, 


O. S. the mean Motion of the Sun, S. * ' * 
Meri. is 9 20 34 46 
Of the Apogee of the Sun 3 72339 
The mean Motion of the Moon 6 1 35 45 
Of the Apogee of the Moon 8 428 5 


Of the Aſcending Node of the Lunar 

Orbit 5 24 14 35 
And Anno 1700, the laſt Day of De- 

cember, O. S. the mean Motion of 

the Sun, Merid. is g 20 43 59 
Of the Apogee of the Sun 
The mean Motion of the Moon 10 15 19 50 
Of the Moon's Apogee 1 810-20 


Of the Aſcending Node 4 27 24 20 
Therefore in 20 Julian Years, or 5 

7305 Days, the Motion of the Rev. S. 

Sun is 20 0 © 91 
The Motion of the Sun's Apogee o o 0 2109 
The Motion of the Moon is 247 7 13 34 5 
Of the Moon's Apogee P 
The Motion of the Node 1 © 26 50 15 

5 All 
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All the above-· mention'd Motions are from the 
point of the Vernal Equinox. But if the Motion, in 
ſecedentia, of the Equinoctial Point be ſubtracted 
fr m them, viz. 16' 40”, the following Motions will 
— with Reſpect to the fixed Stars, in 20 Julian 
Tears, e. +" 
19 11 29 52 24 
S070 -& WM 


The Motion of the Sun 
Of the Sun's Apogee 


Of the Moon 247 4 13 17 25 
Of the Moon's Apogee 1 
Of the Node of the Moon „ 55 
According to this Computation, . 

Tropical Year i» 365 5 48 57 : 
And the Sydereal Year 365 9 145 


Theſe mean Motions of the Moon (according to Sir 
Iſaac Newton) are ſubject to various Inequalities, 1. 
There are annual Equations of thoſe above-mention'd ; 
mean Motions of the Sun and Moon; and of the Apogee 
and Node of the Moon. The annual Equation of the 
mean Motion of the Sun, depends on the Eccentricity 
of the Lunar Orbit round the Sun, which is of 1644 
Parts of which the mean Diſtance of the Sun from 
the Earth is 1000; hence cald the Equation of the 
Center; which, when the greateſt, is 15 56' 20”, 

The greateſt annual Equation of the Moon, is 11' 

49”; of her Apogee, 20“; and of her Node, ꝙ 30“. 
Theſe four annual Equations are always proportion- 
able among themſelves; ſo if one of them be 
greateſt, the other three will alſo be greateſt z and if 
one be diminiſh'd, the other three are likewiſe dimi- 
niſt'd: Whence the annual Equation of the Sun's 
Center being given, the other three Equations are 
given likewiſe, as it appears by the Table. For if 
the annual Equation of the Center of the Sun agree- 
able to what Time ſoever, taken from thence, be 
call'd P, and makes + P = Q. Q+-+Q=R, 
PD, De D E, and D- 5D = 2 F: The 
annual Equation of the Moon anſwering to that Time, 
will be R, of the Lunar Apogee E; and of the Node 
F, Let it be obſerv'd, that if the Equation of the 
Sun's Center is to be added, the abovemention'd Equa- 
tion of the Moon is to be ſubtracted, the Equation of 
the Lunar Apogee added, and the Equation of the 
Node ſubtracted. On the contrary, it the Equation 
of the Sun's Center is to be ſubtracted, the Equation 
of the Moon ſhall be added, that of the Apogee ſub- 
trated, and that of the Node added. 

There is another Equation of the mean Motion of 
the Moon, (continues Sir 1/aac) depending on the Si- 
tuation of the Lunar Apogee with Reſpect to the Sun, 
which is greateſt when the Moon's Apogee is in an 
Octant with the Sun, and vaniſhes, when it arrives at 
the Syzygies, or Quadratures, This Equation, when 
greateſt, riſes to 3* 52”, the Sun being then in Peri- 
geo; but if the Sun be in Apogeo, it goes no further 
than 3' 34”, In the other Diſtances of the Sun from 
the Earth, this Equation is reciprocally greateſt, as 
the Cube of that Diſtance. But when the Moon's 
Apegee is beyond the Octants, the ſaid Equation 
grows leſs; and is to the greateſt, ſuppos'd the ſame 
Diſtance of the Earth and Sun, as the Sines of the 
duple Diſtance of the Lunar Apogee from the Sy2zygy, 
or Quadrature, to the Radius. This is added to the 

otion of the Moon, when the Moon's Apogee paſſes 
ſrom the Quadrature of the Sun to the Syzygy, and 


lubtrafted in the Paſſage of the Apogee from the H 


to the Quadrature. 


here is likewiſe another Equation of the Moon's 
52 depending on the Aſpect of the Nodes of 
ine Lunar Orbit with the Sun; and is greateſt when 
3 are 1 the ones of the Sun, imp Pens 
ey call at the Hzygies, or at the Quadrate 
A This Equation is Candi to the Sine 
a me Cuple Diſtance of the Node from the next S- 
Yer Quadraturez and when the oreateſt, riſes to 
#7 « This is added to the Motion of the Moon, when 


tte Nodes paſs from the Syzypies of the Sun to his 
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Quadratures; and ſubtracted, in their Paſſage from 
the Quadratures to the Syzygies. 

Take off, ſays again the ſame Author, the mean 
Motion of the Moon's Apogee, equated as above, from 
the true Place of the Sun, the Remains will be the 
annual Argument of the ſaid Apogee. 

Having form'd of theſe Principles (proceeds Sir 
Iſaac) a Table of Equations of the Apogee of the 
Moon, and of the Eccentricities of her Orbit, to every 
Degree of the annual Argument, to the Place of the 
Moon's Apogee, firſt adequated, as above; let be ad- 
ded the Equation lately found, if the annual Argu- 
ment be leſs than 90, or greater than 180 but if 
leſs than 2709, let it be ſubtracted: The Sum or Dif- 
ference of the Lunar Apogee, equated a ſecond Time; 
which ſubtracted from the Moon's Place, equated a 
third Time, there remains the mean Anomaly of the 
Moon anſwering io the Time given. Moreover, from 
this mean Anomaly of the Moon, and the Eccentricity 
of the Orbit, we'll have a Praſtapberæſis, or Equation 
of the Moon's Center. 

The greateſt Variation of the Moon, (ſays he) viz. 
that which happens when the Moon is in the Octants 
of the Sun, is almoſt reciprocally as the Cube of the 
Diſtance of the Sun from the Earth, Let it be taken 
37' 25”, while the Sun is in Perigæo; and 33 4" 
while in Apogæo; and let the Difference of that Vari- 
ation in the Octants be reciprocally as the Differences 
of the Cubes of the Diſtances of the Sun from the 
Earth, and from thence let a Table be made of the 
ſaid Variation of the Moon in the Sun's Octants, to 
every ten, ſix, or five Degrees of the mean Anomaly z 
and for the Variation beyond the Octants; let it be as 
a Radius to the Sine of the duple Diſtance of the 
Moon from the next Syzygy, or Quadrature. Thus 
the Variation above found in the Octant, to the Vari- 
ation anſwering to the Aſpect given; which added 
to the Place of the Moon above found, in the firſt and 
third Square, (computing from the Sun) or ſubtracted 
from the ſame, ſhews, in the ſecond and fourth, the 
Place of the Moon fifchly equated, 

Again, as the Radius is to the Sine of the Sum of 
the Diſtances of the Moon from the Sun, and of the 
Apogee of the Moon from the Apogee of the Sun, (or 
to the Sine of the Exceſs of that Sum above 3603 
ſo is 2' 100 to the ſixch Equation of the Place of the 
Moon; to be ſubtracted, it the aforeſaid Sum, or the 
Exceſs, be leſs than a Semicircle; and added, if 
greater. Let alſo the Radius be to the Sine of the 
Diſtance of the Moon from the Sun, as 2 20" to the 
ſeventh Equation ; this take off, when the Light of 
the Moon increaſes; and add, when it diminiſhes ; 
and the Place of the Moon will come out equated for 
the ſeventh Time, which is her Place in her proper 
Orbit. This is to be obſerv'd, that the Equation, 
here brought through the mediocre Quantity 2' 20”, is 
not always of the ſame Magnitude, but is increas'd 
and diminiſh'd, according to the Situation of the 
Moon's Apogee; for if the Lunar Apogee had been in 
Conjunction with the Sun's Apogee, the aforeſaid 
Equation is very near 54” greater, and as much leſs, 
if in Oppoſition ; and it librates, or wavers, between 
the great Quantity, 3“ 147, and the leſs Quantity, 
1260. 

If the ſixth and ſeventh Equations be increas'd or 
diminiſh'd in the reciprocal Ratio of the Meon's Di- 
ſtance from the Earth, i. e. in the direct Ratio of the 
horizontal Parallax of the Moon, they'll become more 
exact, ; 

From the true Place of the Sun, take off the mean 
Motion of the Aſcending Node of the Moon, equated 
as above; what remains, will be the annual Argument 
of the Node. Newton reckons the horizontal Paral- 
lax of the Moon, in the Syzygies, at a mean Diſtance 
from the Earth, 3 30”. The horary Motion, 37 
32" 32”, and the apparent Diameter 31730“. But in 


the Quadratures, at a mean Diſtance from the Earth, 

he reckons the Parallax 56 40", the horary Motion 

32' 12" 2”, and the apparent Diameter 31' 3". The 
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knew enough, then, of the Motion of the Heavens, 


which he had all the Reaſon to believe were form'd 


r him, and conſequently ſhould always move in 
that juſt Order eſtabliſn'd among them, and neceſſary 


to cauſe thoſe periodical Mutations, which ſhould al- 


ways render his tranſitory Manſion enchanted; and 
fortunate) to raiſe his Thoughts from the Admiration 
of that | inimitable Piece of Workmanſhip, to the 
Contemplation of the divine Perfections of the great 
Architect. Why even ſhould we not ſuppoſe that 
Adam had by Infuſion, and from the firſt Inſtant of 
his Creation, what we have ſo long attempted in vain 
to gain by Art, a perfect e- 
of the Heavens, of the Number of the fixed Stars, 
of the Diſtances of the Planets, of their Revolutions, 
Phaſes, Phenomena, 8c, and if not, had it not been 
a Crime in him to have attempted in the Garden the 
Diſcovery of what the Almighty had judg'd proper to 
hide from him? But perhaps he did not become an 
Aſtronomer till after he had forfeited his Innocence, 
and made a ſort of Divorce with his Senſes and Rea- 


ſon; i. e. after his Expulſion from the Garden; 
which I can ſcarcely believe, eſpecially when I reflect 


on that ſevere Puniſhment inflicted on him, by his 
offended Creator, In ſudore vultus tui veſceris Panem; 


In the Sweat of thy Brow ſhalt thou eat thy Bread: 


Which makes me ſuppoſe that he could not ſpare 
Time enough to make aſtronomical Obſervations. 
Rudbeck, with more Appearance of Reaſon, com- 
pliments the Swedes, in his Atlantica, with the In- 
vention of Aftronomy, founded on the great Diverſity 
in the Length of the Days in that Country, which 
he ſuppoſes muſt naturally lead the People to conclude 
the Ezrih round, and that they live near one of its 
Extremes; and that prompted thereby to enquire 
further into the great Oppoſition of Seaſons, 'the 
Swedes ſoon diſcover'd that the Sun bounds its Pro- 
oreſs by a certain Space in the Heavens, Sc. which 
Sentiment would be more agreeable to Reaſon, if ſup- 
ported by hiſtorical Facts, which are not to be met 
with. | | 
; Porphyry would have the Origin of Aftronomy tra- 
ced as far as the Building of Babel, and inſinuates, 
perhaps, that that monſtrous Edifice was erected for 
an Obſervatory, from whence Nimrod, the Projector 
of the- Work, could have eaſier peep'd into Heaven, 
(being himſelf of a very tall Stature) than ever Caſſini 


or Flamfteed did, even with the Aſſiſtance of their moſt 


monſtrous Teleſcopes. But if the Almighty was pro- 


vok'd at their too great Curioſity, or not, the Truth 


is, if we believe Moſes, that he confounded the Un- 
defftanding of the Aſtronomers, a Malady, which 


has been -ſince hereditary, more or leſs, in the Fa- 


mily; though, if we believe Porphyry, there were 
found in Babylon, when taken by Alexander, Cele- 
tial Obſervations for the Space of 1903 Years, which 
therefore muſt have commenc'd within 115 Years of 
the Flood, or 15 Years of the Building of Babel. 
Achilles Tatius, with far greater Foundation, con- 
ſiders the Egyptians as the firſt Inventors of Aftronomy, 
who took Care to have their Knowledge therein tranſ- 
mitted to Poſterity, by having it engraven on Co- 
lumns and Pyramids. Laertius informs us, that from 
the Egyptians, Aſtronomy paſs*d to the Greeks, and that 
Tales Milefius firſt, about the 197 Olympiad, and af- 
ter him Eudoxus and Pythagoras, travell'd into Egypt 
to be inſtructed therein: dy 5 
Pythagoras, after he had liv'd in a cloſe Commu- 
nity with the Egyptian Priefts for ſeven Years, and 
had been initiated into their Religion, where he was 
let into the true Syſtem of the Univerſe ; paſs'd af- 
terward into Greece and Italy, where he taught the 
firſt Elements of that curious, though very intricate 
Science. He had made ſo conſiderable a Progreſs in 
it, that he went further in his Diſcoveries, than his 
Maſters; for he was the firſt who placed the Sun in 
the Center of the. Syſtem, and made the  Earth'and 
Planets to turn round him. Suppoſing the diurnal 
Motion of the Sun and fixed Stars to proceed from the 


Earib's Motion round its own Axis, and conſequently 921 


 Aftronomy ſon 


of the Motions 


© own Obſervations, Kepler, from Tycho's Labourg, 


appatent only, al. 
17 1 into Neglect; moſt of the em 
tions brought from Babylon were loſt, and Palm 
could recover but a very ſmall Number of chen 
However, Philolaur and Ariftarebus Samins, vid 
few- more of his Diſciples, continu'd to cultny 
e | | 

It continu'd in that languiſhing State, till the p. 
lemies, Kings of Egypt, declar'd” themſelves its p,, 
tectors, by erecting an Academy at Alexandria, which 
produc'd ſeveral eminent Aſtronomers; and, among 
the reſt, Hipparchus, who undertook to number the 
Stars, and to leave the Heavens as an Inhericang 
to Poſterity. He foretold the Eclip/es, both of th 
Sun and Moon, for 600 Years. and on his Ohne. 
tions is founded Ptolemy*s Meyaanevilages. 

Aſtronomy was a-freſh introdùc'd into Europe, fe 
ſeveral Ages Exile, by the Sarazens, ho had gw 
Tincture of it, in their Conqueſt of Egypt, ud 
brought what they knew of it from Africa into han 
where it was cultivated by the greateſt Genius, 2nd 
patroniz'd by the greateſt Princes; even ſo far, thy 
Alphonſus, King of Caſtile, made Aſtronomy one of 
his moſt ſerious Occupations, and enrich'd it wi 
thoſe Tables which till bear his Name. C 
re-eſtabliſh'd the antient Pycbagorean Syſtem, and H. 
cho publiſh'd a Catalogue of 770 fixed Stars, from his 


and not "real. After | Pythy;, 
bee : 


ſoon after diſcover'd the true Theory of the World, 
and the phyfical Laws by which the Naeh Bodies 


Anno 1680, the laſt Day of December, 


move. Galileo firſt introduc'd Teleſcopes into Ar. one 
nomy, and by their Means diſcover'd the Satellites of niſl 
Jupiter, the various Phaſes of Saturn, the Spots in the Ce 
Sun, and his Revolution upon his Axis, Heveliug, gi 
from his own Obſervations, furniſh'd a Catalogue of thi 
fined Stars, much more compleat than Tycho's. Hy- ab 
gens and Caſſini diſcover'd the Satellites of Saturn, ud cal 
his Ring. And Gaſſendus, Horrox, Bullialdus, Warl, 51 
Rictiolus, Gaſcoign, &c. each contributed very on. an 
ſiderably to the Improvement of Aftronomy. 1 

Sir Iſaac Newton firſt demonſtrated, from phyſal F. 
Con ſiderat ions, the great Laws that regulate all the 8 
heavenly Motions, ſets Bounds to the Planets Oths, ti 
and determines their greateſt Excurſions from the th 
Sun, and their neareſt ' Approaches to him, He hu A 
given us a new Theory of the Moon, which accurately 0 
anſwers all her Inequalities, and accounts for them 0 
from the Law of Gravity and Mechaniſm, Which u 
is as follows: 

The Obſervatory of Greenwich is more Weſt than t 
that of Paris, by 2 19'; than that of Uranibuy), t 
1295 30 We 9 | \ 

Sir 1/aac places the following mean Motions of the ( 
Sun and Moon, from the Vernal Equinox, in the Meri- t 
dian of Greenwich, vin. 

. bi 

O. S. the mean Motion of the Sun, 8S. 
Merid. is 9 20 34 46 | 
Of the Apogee of the Sun 3 
The mean Motion of the Moon 6 1 3545 
Of the Apogee of the Moon 8 4 28 5 
Of the Aſcending Node of the Lunar | 

Orbit | n 5 241435 
And Anno 1700, the laſt Day of De- 
cember, O. S. the mean Motion of 

the Sun, Merid. is 9 20 43 59 
Of the Apogee of the Sun 3 7 44 39 
The mean Motion of the Moon 10 15 19 50 
Of the Moon's Apogee 11 8 18 20 
Of the Aſcending Node 4 27 24 20 
Therefore in 20 5 len „ 

7305 Days, the Motion of the Rev. S. 

Sun is | $*: 20% 0 0 9 4 
The Motion of the Sun's Apogee o 0 0210 
The Motion of the Moon is 247 7 13 34 » 

Of che Moon's Apogee 2 3 5 2 1 
I © 


The Motion of che Node 


+ / 1 — 


14 1 


* E 
. | 1 , 
. 


DD 
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a he Vernal Equinox. 
—— of the Equinofial Point be ſubtracted 
from them, VIZ. 16' 400, ; f 
remain, With Reſpect to the fixed Stars, in 20 Julian 


T*EY a+ + & 7 UE 2" HF 2-0" Ie RA 


above-mention'd Motions are from the 
All. the But if the Motion, in 


the following Motions will 


n RT 0 
The Motion of the Sun 19 11 29 52 24 
Of the Sun's Apogee 0 o 4 20 
Of che Moon 247 4 13 17 25 
Of the Moon's Apogee 2 3 3 33 35 
Of the Node of the Moon 10 27 6 55 
According to this Computation, the D. H. 
Tropical Year i 365 5 48 57 
And the Sydereal Year 365 9 142 


Theſe mean Motions of the Moon (according to Sir 
Iſaac Newton) are ſubject to various Inequalities. 1. 
There are annual Equations of thoſe above-mention'd ; 
mean Motions of the Sun and Moon; and of the Apogee 
and Node of the Moon. The annual Equation of the 
mean Motion of the Sun, depends on the Eccentricity 
of the Lunar Orbit round the Sun, which is of 163+ 
Parts of which the mean Diſtance of the Sun from 
the Earth is 1000 3 hence call*d the Equation of the 
Center; which, when the greateſt, is 1 66“ 20”, 

The greateſt annual Equation of the Moon, is 11“ 
49”; of her Apogee, 20; and of her Node, 9 30”. 
Theſe four annual Equations are always proportion- 
able among themſelves; ſo if one of them be 
greateſt, the other three will alſo be greateſt ; and if 
one be diminiſh'd, the other three are likewiſe dimi- 
niſh'd: Whence the annual Equation of the Sun's 
Center being given, the other three Equations are 
given likewiſe, as it appears by the Table. For if 
the annual Equation of the Center of the Sun agree- 
able to what Time ſoever, taken from thence, be 
cal'd P, and makes & P Q. Q+55>Q=R, 
PD, D+4sD=E,andD=+D = 2 F: The 
annual Equation of the Moon anſwering to that Time, 
will be R, of the Lunar Apogee E; and of the Node 
F. Let it be obſerv'd, that if the Equation of the 
Sun's Center is to be added, the abovemention'd Equa- 
tion of the Moon is to be ſubtrafted, the Equation of 
the Lunar Apogee added, and the Equation of the 
Node ſubtracted. On the contrary, it the Equation 
of the Sun's Center is to be ſubtracted, the Equation 
of the Moen ſhall be added, that of the Apogee ſub- 
trated, and that of the Node added. 

There is another Equation of the mean Motion of 
the Moon, (continues Sir 1/aac) depending on the Si- 
tuation of the Lunar Apogee with Reſpect to the Sun, 
which is greateſt when the Moon's Apogee is in an 
Octant with the Sun, and vaniſhes, when it arrives at 
the Syzygies, or Quadratures. This Equation, when 
greateſt, riſes to 3* 52”, the Sun being then in Peri- 
go; but if the Sun be in Apogeo, it goes no further 
than 3' 24”, In the other Diſtances of the Sun from 
the Earth, this Equation is reciprocally greateſt, as 
the Cube of that Diſtance. But when the Moon's 
Apogee is beyond the Octants, the ſaid Equation 
grows leſs; and is to the greateſt, ſuppos'd the ſame 
Diſtance of the Earth and Sun, as the Sines of the 
duple Diſtance of the Lunar Apogee from the Syzygy, 
or Quadrature, to the Radius. This is added to the 
Motion of the Moon, when the Moon's Apogee paſles 
ſrom the Quadrature of the Sun to the Syzygy, and 
ſubtracted in the Paſſage of the Apogee from the Sg 
to the Quadrature. 


here is likewiſe another Equation of the Moon's 


Mori, depending on the Aſpect of the Nodes of 


e Lunar Orbit with the Sun; and is greateſt when 
e Nodes are in the Octanis of the Sun, but vaniſhes 
2 they call at the Syzygies, or at the Quadrate 
or. This Equation is proportional to the Sine 
the duple Diſtance of the Node from the next Sy- 
22 Or Quadrature z and when the greateſt, riſes to 
2 is added to the Motion of the Moon, when 


es paſs from the Syzygies of the Sun to his 
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Quadratures z and ſubtracted, in their Paſſage from 
the Quadratures to the Syzygies, 

Take off, ſays again the ſame Author, the mean 
Motion of the Moon's Apogee, equated as above, from 
the true Place of the Sun, the Remains will be the 
annual Argument of the ſaid Apogee. 

Having form'd of theſe Principles (proceeds Sir 
Tſaac) a Table of Equations of the Apogee of the 
Moon, and of the Eccentricities of her Orbit, to every 
Degree of the annual Argument, to the Place of the 
Moon”s Apogee, firſt adequated, as above; let be ad- 
ded the Equation lately found, if the annual Argu- 
ment be leſs than go, or greater than 180? but if 
leſs than 270, let it be ſubtracted: The Sum or Dif- 
ference of the Lunar Apogee, equated a ſecond Time; 
which ſubtracted from the Moon's Place, equated a 
third Time, there remains the mean Anomaly of the 
Moon anſwering to the Time given, Moreover, from 
this mean Anomaly of the Moon, and the Eccentricity 
of the Orbit, we'll have a Praſtapberæſis, or Equation 
of the Moon's Center. 

The greateſt Variation of the Moon, (ſays he) viz. 
that which happens when the Moon is in the Octants 
of the Sun, is almoſt reciprocally as the Cube of the 
Diſtance of the Sun from the Earth, Let it be taken 
37' 25”, while the Sun is in Perigæo; and 33' 4 
while in Apog 0; and let the Difference of that Vari- 
ation in the Octants be reciprocally as the Differences 
of the Cubes of the Diſtances of the Sun from the 
Earth, and from thence let a Table be made of the 
ſaid Variation of the Moon in the Sun's Octants, to 
every ten, ſix, or five Degrees of the mean Anomaly z 
and for the Variation beyond the Octants; let it be as 
a Radius to the Sine of the duple Diſtance of the 
Moon from the next Syzygy, or Quadrature. Thus 
the Variation above found in the Octant, to the Vari- 
ation anſwering to the Aſpe& given; which added 
to the Place of the Moon above found, in the firſt and 
third Square, (computing from the Sun) or ſubtracted 
from the ſame, ſhews, in the ſecond and fourth, the 
Place of the Moon fifchly equated. | 

Again, as the Radius is to the Sine of the Sum of 
the Diſtances of the Moon from the Sun, and of the 
Apogee of the Moon from the Apogee of the Sun, (or 
to the Sine of the Exceſs of that Sum above 3609; 
ſo is 2' 10" to the ſixth Equation of the Place of the 
Moon; to be ſubtracted, it the aforeſaid Sum, or the 
Exceſs, be leſs than a Semicircle z and added, if 

eater. Let alſo the Radius be to the Sine of the 

iſtance of the Mzon from the Sun, as 2 20“ to the 
ſeventh Equation ; this take off, when the Light of 
the Moon increaſes; and add, when it diminiſhes ; 
and the Place of the Moon will come out equated for 
the ſeventh Time, which is her Place in her proper 
Orbit. This is to be obſerv'd, that the Equation, 
here brought through the mediocre Quantity 2“ 20%, is 
not always of the ſame Magnitude, but is increas'd 
and diminiſh'd, according to the Situation of the 
Moon's Apogee; for if the Lunar Apogee had been in 
Conjunction with the Sun's Apogee, the aforeſaid 
Equation is very near 54 greater, and as much les, 
if in Oppoſition ; and it /ibrates, or wavers, between 
the great Quantity, 3“ 14, and the leſs Quantity, 
120, 

If the ſixth and ſeventh Equations be increas'd or 
diminiſh'd in the reciprocal Ratio of the Moon's Di- 
ſtance from the Earth, i. e. in the direct Ratio of the 
horizontal Parallax of the Moon, they'll become more 
exact. p 

From the true Place of the Sun, take off the mean 
Motion of the Aſcending Node of the Moon, equated 
as above; what remains, will be the annual Argument 
of the Node. Newton reckons the horizontal Paral- 
lax of the Moon, in the Syzygies, at a mean Diſtance 
from the Earth, 37 300. The horary Motion, 33˙ 
32" 32", and the apparent Diameter 31 300. But in 
the Quadratures, at a mean Diſtance from the Earth, 
he reckons the Parallax 56 40", the horary Motion 
32' 12" 2”, and the apparent Diameter 31' 3". The 
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Moon's Center at a mean Diſtance in the Sun's Octant, 
he'll have diſtant from the Center of the Earth, as 6? 
2 of the Earth's Semidiameters. He reckons the Sun's 
horizontal Parallax 10”, and his apparent Diameter in 
the mean Diſtance from the Earth, 32' 15”. 

The Earth's Atmoſphere, in breaking and diſſipating 
the Moon's Light, throws a Shadow, as if it was 
opake, at the Altitude at leaſt of 40 or 30 geogra- 
phical Miles (he calls a geographick Mile the ſixtieth 
Part of a Degree of the great Circle on the Earth's 
Superficy); this Shadow falling on the Moon, 1n a 
Lunar Eclipſe, increaſes the Shadow of the Earth, 
and to every Mile of the Earth's Atmoſphere anſwers 
every Second in the Moon's Diſk ; therefore the Semi- 
diameter of the Earth's Shadow thrown into the 
Moon's Diſk, is to be augmented very near 50 Seconds. 
This is a general Idea of Sir Iſaac Newton's Theory of 
the Moon, 
| Mr, Flamſteed, upwards of 40 Years, watch'd the 
Motions of the Stars, and has given us a great Num- 
ber of curious Oblervations of the Sun, Moon, and 
Planets, beſides a Catalogue of 2000 fix'd Stars; 
which are more than double the Number in that of 
Hevelius. er ; 

Aſftrenomy, with Reſpect to its different States, is 


divided into Old and New Aſtronomy. Claudiu; ph. 
lemy, who died A. D. 147. has given a very perfeg 
Deſcription of the Old, or Antient At ronomy, in h; 
Meyann Turragis, an Epitome whereof was made fy 
the Learners, by Purbachius and Regiomontay ; 
1550, containing the whole Doctrine of the h 
Motions, their Magnitudes, Eclipſes, Cc. 
Copernicus is conſider'd as the Inventor or Foun 

of the New Aſtronomy, in his fix Books of the Cele. 


us, in 
cavenly 


ſtial Revolutions, publiſh'd in 1566, The Aftrms. 


mers of Note, who have wrote according to Coper. 
nicus's Syſtem, are, Kepler, in his Commentarie of 
the Motions of Mars, publiſh'd in 1609, Bullig. 
dus's Aftronomia Philolaica, publiurd in 16435. Warts 
Aftronomia Geometrica, publiſh'd in 1656. Wing, 
Aſtronomia Britannica, publiſh'd in 1669, Newt 
Aftronomia Britannica, publiſh'd in 1657. a, 
Street's Aſtronomia Carolina, in 1661. 

We have, in Ricciolus's Almageſtam Novum, pub. 
liſn'd in 1657, the ſeveral Hypotheſes of all th 
Aſtronomers, antient, as well as modern; and in Gre. 
gory's Elementa Aſtronomiæ Phyſics & Geometrics in 
1702, the whole modern Aſtronomy, as founded on 
the Diſcoveries of Copernicus, Kepler, and Sir Iſa 
Newton. | 


ATHEISM. 


THEISM, is a facrilegiouſly preſumptuous 
Doctrine, or rather blaſphematory Extrava- 
gance, invented by the Father of Falſhood, on pur- 


poſe to perſuade Mankind to deny the Exiſtence of a 


ſupreme Being, and of a Providence. 

There are two Sorts of Atheiſm, one Speculative, 
and the other Practical. 

The ſpeculative Atheiſm is that founded on Princi- 
ples and Theory, And the practical Atbeiſin has for 
its Origin, Vice, Debauchery, Immorality, and Irre- 
ligion; which make thoſe abandon'd to it wiſh there 
was no God, to puniſh their Crimes, or to reward the 
Virtue of thoſe, who by their exemplary and religious 
Life confeſs his Exiſtence, 

Thoſe two Sorts of Atheiſm have been cenſur'd in 
all Ages, and under all Sorts of Religions, not only 
as injurious to that omnipotent, ſupreme, and eternal 
Being, who has form'd the World of Nothing; but 
alſo as contrary to Reaſon, and to thoſe juſt Senti- 
ments of Gratitude we are oblig'd to expreſs to the 
divine Providence, for ouf Exiſtence, and for the par- 
ticular Care ſhe takes of our Preſervation ; ſince was 
ſhe to forget, for a ſingle Moment, that we are the 
Work of her Hands, at that very Inſtant we ſhould 
return into our former Nothing. 

Plato diſtinguiſhes three Kinds of Aubeiſts; ſome 
who deny abſolutely that there are any Gods. Others 
who allow the Exiſtence of Gods, but maintain that 
they do not concern themſelves with human Affairs, 
and ſo deny a Providence. And others, who believe 
there are Gods, but think that they remit the greateſt 
Crimes tor the ſmalleſt Supplication z though, in my 
Opinion, this laſt Claſs are not properly Atheifs, but 
only a Sect of Libertines, who to ſilence the ſevere 
Reproaches of their Conſcience, againſt the Diſorders 
of a licentious, diſſolute, perhaps very criminal Life 
and the firft Rudiments of Religion they were in- 
ſtructed in, in their Infancy, which repreſented God 
as a juſt and impartial Judge, rewarding Virtue, and 
puniſhing Vice with the greateſt Severity, being not 

Perhaps yet quite obliterated in their Memory, they 
endeavour to mitigate that Severity, and repreſent it 
to themſelves as extremely exaggerated by their firſt 
Tutors. They know that there is a God; they con- 
feſs that he is to be their Judge, and to call them to 
a juſt Account for all the Actions of their Lives; but 
they would diveſt him, if they could, of one of his 
chief, or principal Auributes, Juſtice : They will of- 


fend him, and would do it with Impunity, and with: 
out his being ſenſible of the Offence. 

Thoſe of the ſecond Claſs, who would perſuade w 
that they have the moſt high, advantageous, and per- 
fect Idea of the Divinity, are not neither to be con- 
ſider'd as Atheifts, and are very little different from 
thoſe of the laſt Claſs; for if there is any 2mong 
them, it is only in the Choice they make of a difer- 
ent Attribute, to indulge themſelves in their Eun- 
vagancies, Diſorders, and Licentiouſneſs : For they 
both confeſs the Exiſtence of a God ; they both ac- 
knowledge in him thoſe divine Attributes which are 
peculiar to a ſupreme, eternal, and incomprehenſible 
Being: But the one relies on his Clemency, Compal- 
ſion, and Manſuetude; and the other on the Subli- 
mity of his divine Apprehenſion, far above the Care 
of this tranſitory World, Theſe would have him en- 
tirely buried in the Contemplation of his divine At- 
tributes, in which conſiſts his Divinity, (the inex- 
hauſtible Source of that unalterable Felicity the Ble{- 
ſed enjoy in the celeſtial Manſions) without minding 
trifling Affairs, and the inſignificant Actions of Crea- 
tures infinitely beneath his Attention, who can nei- 
ther advance his Glory, nor offend him : And thoſe, 
on the contrary, would have him mind his Creatures, 
ſo far, as to conſider all their Offences as Infirmities 
inſeparable from the vitiated Origin of human Ni 
ture; and, as ſuch, excuſe them, | 

Therefore there are, in Fact, no Atheifs, but thoſe 
of the firſt Claſs ; though the greateſt Part of our 
Theologians are of Opinion, that there can be no 
Atheiſts ; and that thoſe who pretend to be ſuch, ae 
only affected ones; ſince we have all within us an m- 
nate Idea of the Divinity, which can be prov'd, b 
that natural Inclination we have, as ſoon as we begin 
to know our ſelves, of adoring a ſupreme Being, under 
ſome Form or other. Ever ſince the Creation, under 
both Hemiſpheres, and as far as the remotelt Cli- 
mates, amidſt the ſcorching Sands of Africa, and te 
vaſt and dark Foreſts of America; there have been 
found Men, who, though diſtinguiſh'd from tht 
Brutes but by a ſmall Glimmering of Senſe and Rez- 
ſon, and barren, and uncultivated, as their Fields; 
have liſten'd to the imperfect Dictates of that Reaſon, 
which could perſuade them that there was — 
above their Apprehenſion, who had a rr . 
ency over all created Beings, and who kept all ſublu- 


nary Things in that Regularity, and juſt Hann 
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ö among them, and, as ſuch, claim'd 
which _ nag thoſe Ideas of a Divinity 
menr too confus'd, too imperfect, and too much 
wry d up in the Senſes, for to be rais'd to the Con- 
wrapP,n of the divine Object they ſeem'd to be de- 
2 for ; thoſe ignorant Men look'd round about 
— for one, among the viſible ones, who could 
pom that religious Care: And finding the Sun and 
— the moſt incomprehenſible of all viſible 
— their periodical Motions, their Radiancy, and 
Situation, above all other created Beings, to be ſome- 
thing miraculous, and divine ; they proſtrated them- 
ſelves before them : But then, though miſtaken in the 
Object, they were not in their Intentions z which 

od that they knew there was a God, though they 
— ignorant where he was, and who he was. 
To this Notion, or Idea of the Exiſtence of a ſu- 
teme Being, mult agree all thoſe, who are willing to 
declare freely and candidly their real Sentiments z 
for then they are oblig'd to confeſs that there is a ſpi- 
ritual and ſimple Subſtance, exiſtent by it ſelf, eternal, 
immenſe, infinite, omnipotent, all-ſeeing, all con- 
taining, governing, and giving Motion to all Things. 
Had Protagoras and Diagoras (who, according to 
Tullius, lib. 1. De Natur. Deorum, were charg'd with 
being profeſs'd Atheiſts) been aſk'd, Who was he 
whoſe Exiſtence they denied, they muſt have an- 
ſwer'd, God, or a ſpiritual Subſtance, perfectly ſim- 
ple, perfealy eternal, immenſe, and infinitely per- 
te; which muſt be the common Notion of all ra- 
tional Beings, which the Epicureans have attempted 
to obliterate in our Imaginations, by repreſenting God 
45 an extended Subſtance ;z and, among the reſt, Spi- 
noſa, an Atheiff of our Time, who being born at 
Amſterdam, among the Jews, profeſs'd, at firſt, the 
Jewiſh Religion, and the Chriſtian afterwards, though 
both in Appearance only: Ar laſt, by a juſt Judg- 
ment of God, as it happens always to thoſe, who, 
though they know him, do not ſerve him as they 
ought, renounced all Sorts of Religion, infatuated with 
the extravagant Ideas he had form'd to himſelf, contrary 
tothoſe he was born with, of a ſupreme Being, he began 
to teach that there is nothing properly and abſolutely 
exiſting but Matter, and the Modification of Matter 
among which are even comprehended Thoughts, ab- 


Combinations of Relations, Sc. That God is not, 
as we imagine, an infinite, intelligent, happy, and 
perfect Being, nor any Thing but that natural Virtue, 
or Faculty, which is diffusd throughout all Creatures 
and though he be the Cauſe of all Things that exiſt, 
he is not, however, different from them. That there 
is but one Being, and one Nature; and that this Na- 
ture produces within it ſelf, by an immanent Act, all 
thoſe which we call Creatures; and that this Being is, 
at the ſame Time, both Agent and Patient, efficient 
Cauſe and Subject; but that he produces nothing of 
himſelf, but Modifications. 

Ipineſa could not conceive either that Matter is eter- 
nal, and different from God, or that it could be pro- 
duc d from nothing, or that an infinite and free Being 
could have made a World ſuch as this is. He 
thought that a Matter which exiſts neceſſarily, and 
which, nevertheleſs, is' void of Activity, and ſubject 
to the Power of another Principle, is an Object that 
ſtartles our Underſtanding, as there ſeems no Agree- 
ment between the three Conditions. He ſuppos'd, 
that a Matter created out of nothing is no leſs incon- 
cewable, whatever Efforts we make to form an Idea 
of an Act of the Will, that can change what before 
vas nothing, into real Subſtance, beſides its being con- 
mary to that known Maxim of Philoſophers, Ex ni- 

1% nibil fit. Neither could he imagine that an infi- 
nitely good, holy, free Being, who could have made 
bis Creatures good, and happy, ſhould rather chuſe to 
have them wicked, and eternally miſerable z and the 
ather, as it ſeems difficult to reconcile the Freedom 
of Man with the Quality of being made out of no- 
thing. From this he concluded, in his Treatiſe Theo- 


ſtrat and general Ideas, Compariſons, Relations, 


logico Politicus, that all Religions ate only political 
Engines, calculated for the publick Good; to render 
the People obedient to Magiſtrates, and to make 
them practiſe Virtue and Morality. He endeayours 
to ſhew, in the ſame Treatiſe, that the Pentateuch is 
not the Work of Moſes; and has alſo his particular 
Sentiments, as to the Authors of the other Books. 
This Treatiſe, Theologico Politicus, printed at Ham- 
bourg in 1670, was condemn'd by a Publick Decree 
of the States of Holland, though it has ſince been ſold 
publickly, and even reprinted, both in Latin and 
French, in that Country, and lately in Engliſh at 
London. 

Thoſe who have attempted to refute Spinoſa's Doc- 
trine, are, Witfus, in Holland; Majus, in Germany; 
De la Motte, in England; Bredenbourg, Veltbuyfius, 
De Verſe, Poiret, Wittichius, Lami, Jaquelot, Jens, 
Colorus, Fenichen, Budeus, and Fabricius. 

Therefore leaving to thoſe Authors the Care of 
rooting out a Doctrine ſo contrary to that innate No- 
tion we ſhould have of the Exiſtence of a ſupreme 
Being; we'll proceed on the moſt convincing Proofs 
of that innate Idea. Tertullian Apologet. c. 17. proves 
God's Exiſtence, from this natural Teſtimony of our 
Soul. Que licet, ſays he, carcere corporis preſſa, licet 
inſtitutionibus pravis circumſcripta, licet libidinibus & 
concupiſcentiis evigcrata, licet falfis diis exancillata z 
cum tamen refipiſcit, ut ex crapula, ut ex ſomno, ut ex 
aliqud valetudine, & ſanitatem ſuam patitur, deum no- 
minat, boc ſolo, quia proprie verus hic unus Deus bonus 
& magnus. O teſtimonium anime naturaliter Chriſti- 
ane | denique pronuntians hec, non ad Capitolium, ſed 
ad Calum reſpicit; novit enim ſedem Dei vivi; ab illo 
& inde deſcendit : i. e. Which although incarcerated in 
the Body, though viriated in her Principles, or weak- 
en'd by Luxury and Debauchery ; though enſlav*d by 
falſe Divinities, when ſhe returns to perfect Under- 
ſtanding, or from a Debauch, or awaking from Sleep, 
or when recover'd from a Malady, or afflited by one, 
names Gop, for no other Realon, but becaule this 
true and only God is good and great. O Teſtimony 
of a Soul naturally Chriſtian ! Laſtly, When he pro- 
nounces theſe Words, he does not turn himſelf tow- 
ards the Capitol, but towards Heaven, which he knowg 
to be the Seat of the living Gop, and that he came 
from him, and from thence. 

To this, thoſe who deny this natural or innate Idea 
of the Divinity, object, that an Idea or Notion ac- 
quired by our Senſes is not natural, and that that No- 
tion of a ſupreme Being is acquired with the Aſſiſtance 
of our Senſes is evident from St. Paul's Teſtimony, 
Rom. c. i. v. 20. For the inviſible Things of him from 
the Creation of the World are clearly ſeen, being under- 
flood by the Things that are made, even his eternal 
Power and Godhead. 

The Anſwer to this Objection is, that the viſible 
Things meant by the Apoſtle help us towards aſſiſt- 
ing us in the Acquiſition of a Knowledge of the invi- 
ſible ones occaſionally ; i. e. by exciting within us the 
innate Idea we have of a ſupreme Being, but not as 
the original Cauſes of that Knowledge, ſince neither 


our Reaſon, nor the viſible Things, could by them- 


ſelves, and without the Aſſiſtance of that Idea, repre- 
ſent to our Imagination an inviſible God. For if we 
were to acquire an Idea of God from the Percep- 
tion of Things viſible, we certainly ſhould form it 
of the Perfections inherent in thoſe viſible Things, 
as from the Radiancy of the Sun and Stars, from the 
Heat of the Fire, the Whiteneſs of the Snow, Ge. 
Bur it is impoſſible we could form an Idea of the Di- 
vinity of thoſe Perfections, elſe we ſhould conceive 
God, radiant like the Sun, hot like the Fire, white 


like the Snow, Fe. which would be an Abſurdity 


therefore we do not draw that Idea of God from the 
Perception of ſublunary Things, as from its Source or 
Origin, notwithſtanding what Gaſſendi pretends, 
prim. Part. inſtitu. Lagi. c. 3. that ſuch Notion pro- 
ceeds from our Senſes, or by Compoſition or Adunation 
of ſeveral Ideas together; or by Ampliation or Immi- 
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nution; or elſe by Tranſlation and Accommoda- 
tion. 

1. It cannot be by Compoſition or Adunation of 
ſeveral Ideas together, like the Idea of a golden 
Mountain is compoſed of the ſeparated Ideas of a 
Mountain, and of Gold, ſince ſeveral imperfect Ideas 
put together cannot repreſent a Thing perfect. 2. Nor 
by Ampliation or Imminution of the Idea of Things 
ſenſible, as when we conceive a Giant from an Infant, 
or an Infant from a Giant; for in this only an Infant 
and a Giant agree, that they are both Partakers of 
ſome Extenſion, of which we have a natural Idea; 
but God is not ſuſceptible of, or rather ſubject to Ex- 
tenſion, his being a ſpiritual, not a corporal Subſtance, 
elſe he would not be infinitely Perfect. 3. Not by 
Tranſlation, or Accommodation, as when from the 
Flight of ſome ſmall Birds we imagine the Onſet of 
two Armies, ſince there is no Relation between 
Things corporal and imperfect, and thoſe which are 
ſpiritual and perfect; therefore an Idea of the Divi- 
nity cannot be acquired by the ſingle Atteſtation of 
our Senſes. 

Nether can it be further objected, that God is vul- 
garly repreſented under the Form of a venerable old 
Man, with no other Deſign, but that we ſhould ac- 
quire, with the Help of our Senſes, a Notion of his 
Eternity, that it is for that Reaſon Danzel calls him, 
c. vii. v. 9. Antiquus Dierum; for if it was ſo, he 
Mould be alfo conceived as a Fire, becauſe he appear- 
ed to Moſes in Flamma Ignis de Medio Rubi. Exod. 
c. iii. v. 2, and the Holy Ghoſt, underſtood as a Co- 
lumn or a fiery Tongue, becauſe he has appeared in 
thoſe Shapes, Mat. c. iii, v. 16. and AA Apaſt. c. ii. 
v. 3. 

Some are of Opinion that we cannot have a No- 
tion of the infinite Perfections of God, without ſup- 
poſing him free from thoſe Imperfections, which our 
Senſes inform us we are Subjects to; which is an 
Error, ſince we do not know ourſelves imperfect, but 
becauſe we have within us an innate Idea of Perfection, 
from which we are ſenſible, we have the Misfortune 
to deviate much. For that Reaſon we pronounce our 
Body an imperfect Being, with Reſpect to our Soul, 
which we know perfectly well to be far more perfect. 
But we know nothing in the whole Creation more per- 
fect than our Soul, therefore we could not believe it 
imperfect, if we had not a Notion of Perfection quite 
different, or rather independent of our Senſes; and as 
we are convinced that our Soul is very far from being 
all Perfection, it is evident that we have an Idea of 
another Being, who muſt have all thoſe Perfections, 
we know our intellectual Subſtance is a Stranger to. 

Some would be ready enough to conclude, that if 
this Doctrine was true, there ſhould be no Atheiſts ; 
and in Fact there are none but voluntary ones; I 
mean thoſe, who refuſe obſtinately to conſult their 
innate Idea of the Divinity, or to have that Idea ex- 
cited by the Contemplation of Things created and vi- 
ible, Some of thoſe, though they know God, be- 
cauſe they will not glorify him as God, are abandoned 
to the Extravagancy of their vitiated Imagination, ſo 
far as to attempt at laſt to blot out of their Imagina- 
tion that innate Idea of the Divinity, and to perſuade 


\ themſelves that all that happens in this World is to be 


attributed to Fate and Nature. Such were the Epi- 


cureans of paſt Ages, and ſuch are thoſe of the pre- 


teat Times. 

But however we muſt not conclude, that becauſe we 
have an innate Idea of the Divinity, or a diſtin and 
clear Knowledge of a perfect Being, God is not above 
our Apprehenſion, ſince *cis impoſſible for our intellec- 
tual Faculty to diſcover all his Perfections; though it 
does not reſult from thence, that we cannot have an 
Idea of an infinite Being, ſuch as God is repreſented 
to be; ſince by Infinite is underſtood a Thing which has 
no Limits, or a Thing ſupreme, to which nothing can 
be added, even by Thought or Imagination; but we 
muſt be convinced, by only conſulting our Reaſon, 
that we know what is to be without Limit, and what 
cannot be augmented by any Addition whatever ; for 


we know very well that nothing can be add 
Being infinitely perfect, elſe he could not be 
perfect; we know likewiſe that neither a 
be infinite, ſince there is no Number, let i 
ſo great, which could not be augmented by 
tion; nor a Body ever ſo extended, whoſe 


clear and diſtinct Notion of the Infinite; 


— to 3 
finite] 
Body — 
t be ever 
Imaging. 
Extenſion 
could not be protracted farther z therefore we have 3 


not 


Negation of the Finite, as ſome have imagined, * 
we rather know it by ſome Diminution of the Inf 


as ſome determinate Being, or a Part of a 
which we are obliged to take off, or abſtract fr 


Bein \ 
om that 


Being (which we underſtand without Limits) before 
we can be capable to gain a juſt Notion of a Thin 
finite, therefore we muſt know the Infinite before the 
Finite; and not by a Negation of the Infinite. 

A third Objection againſt the innate Idea of a Di. 
vinity, is that, it we had that Idea, we ſhould hare, 
perfect Knowledge of God, contrary to the Sentiment 
of all the Theologians, and of St. Thomas in particyly 
who ſays, prim. Part, Queſt. 2. Art. 1. Nos non rim 
de Deo quid eſt; i. e. We do not know what G4 is, 
and that therefore we have no Idea of God, or if we 
have any, it cannot be a natural one, but only what 
can reſult from what we have learned from our Pa- 


rents, School-Maſters, and others. 


The Anſwer to this Objection is, that the innate 
Idea we have of Ged, though clear and diſtinct, is ne. 
vertheleſs but an imperfect one; becauſe it contains 
Attributes particular to God alone, and by which he 8 
diſtinguiſhed from all other Beings. For Example, 
this natural Idea don't give us an entire and perfect 
Notion of the Trinity of the Perſons in one Nature; 
nor of the Generation of the Word from the Father ; 
nor of the Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt from the Fa- 
ther and Son, and is very deficient from the Plenitude 
of a Being infinitely perfect; therefore, in that Senſe 
we rather conceive what God is not, than what he is; 
according to St, Auguſtin, in Pſalm Ixxxv. Numb. xi, 
Deus ineffabilis eſt, ſays he, facilius dicimus quid non 
fit quam quid fit, Terram cogitas, non eſt boc Du: 
Mare cogitas, non eſt hoc Deus: Omnia que ſunt in 


Terrd, Homines & Animalia, non eſt hoc Deus: On- 


nia que ſunt in Mari, que volant per aerem, nn f 
hoc Deus: Quidquid lucet in Cælo, Stelle, Sol, & Lua, 
non eſt hoc Deus: Ipſum Calum, non eſt hoc Deus: At- 
gelos cogita, Virtutes, Poteſtates, Archangelos, Tire. 
nos, Sedes, Dominationes, non eſt boc Deus, Et quid 
eft Hoc ſelum potui dicere quid non fit. i. e. God 1s in- 


effable ; it is eaſier to ſay what he is not, than what he 


is: You imagine the Earth, that's not God: The 


Sea, that's not God: All that is upon the Earth, 
Men and Beaſts, that's not God: All that ſwim in 
the Sea, or fly in the Air, that's not God: All that 
ſhines in the Heavens, the Stars, Sun, and the Moon, 
that's not God: The Heavens themſelves, that's not 
God : The Angels, Powers, Virtues, Archangels, 
Thrones, Dominations, that's not God, And what 
is he? I have been only capable to ſay, what be 
was not. Though St. Auguſtin could not have fad 
all thoſe Things above-mentioned, without the Al- 
ſiſtance of a clear and diſtinct Idea of God, though 
an imperfect one; or as he expreſſes himſelf, 4. 7: 
Confeſſ. c. 17. unleſs the human Underſtanding knew 
in ſome Manner the immutable Good, he would by 


no means prefer it to the mutable one. 


This innate Idea of the Divinity, or of a Being 
infinitely perfect, preſuppos d; it is im 
Body could ſeriouſly deny, or even revo 
the Exiſtence of God, by whom all we can fee of 
conceive, is govern'd and adminiſter'd. But, how 
ever, if there were ſome Men ſo extravagant as to {ay 
In Cox DE suo now EST Deus; in bis Heart ihert 
is no Gd; we muſt not abandon them to the Ridicule 


of their falſe Notions, but rather endeavour, as muc 


as lay in our Power, to reclaim them, by making them 


ſenſible of their Error, 


Of an infinite Number of Arguments, whereby 
the Atheiſts can be convinc'd of Impiety and 
in denying God's Exiſtence, St. Thomas, Pri 
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poſſible any 
ke in Doubt 


Folly, 
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2 art. 3. has ſelected five, which 

vn. Shel en e The firſt is taken 
he jogs Motion of Bodies, employ'd by Arifoule, 1. 
w 5 ic. for the ſame Purpoſe. The ſecond from 
: Order of the efficient Cauſes. The third from a 
ati and neceſſary Being. The fourth from the 
if | ent Degrees of Perfection which occur in ſeveral 

cen + And the fifth from the juſt Order and CEco- 
2 the viſible World is kept in. But as theſe 
22 have received a new Luſtre in the Phyſical 
Meditations of Des Cartes; it is but juſt we ſhould 
10 che modern and antient Philoſophy together, for 
he Elucidation of a Doctrine which ſo nearly con- 

| Felicity. | 

che Arguments 6 on this Occaſion by both 
antient and modern Philoſophers, are metaphyſical, 
nyſical, and moral; and all, 2 pofferiori, or from 

Effect to the Cauſe ; not à priori, or from the 
Cauſe to the Effect. We'll begin with the metaphy- 
fical Arguments, as the firſt known, the more gene- 
ral. and from which all the others depend, then we'll 
proceed to the phyſical, and conclude with the 


moral. 


Note, That we underſtand by MzTaraysSiGAL 
Arouments, thoſe taken from the Conſideration 
of the human Underſtanding, and its natural 


Ideas. 


Des Cartes, Tertia Medita. Metaph. draws the firſt 
metaphyſical Argument from that, the innate Notion 
Men have of a ſupreme Being cannot proceed bur from 
God himſelf; ſince we have no other Reaſon to pre- 
fer Good to. Evil, than becauſe we find Good more 
agreeable, and to approach nearer the innate Idea we 
have of the greateſt Perfection; which Idea cannot 
proceed but from God himſelf, not from ourlelves, 
our Parents, nor even from the Conſideration of 
Things viſible 3 ſince neither we, our Parents, nor 
the Things viſible are poſſeſſed of that Perfection, as 
they ſhould be, if it had its Origin in them, accord- 
ing to this Axiom: Quidquid eft PerfeFionis in Re 
aliqud, id in prima, tota que illius Cauſa, vel forma- 
liter, vel eminenter contineri debet. Therefore that 
Idea muſt be from God, and conſequently there is a 
God. 

Oa this is founded the fourth Reaſon of St. Thomas, 
taken from the different Degrees of Perfection, to be 
met with, in different Things. For, it is univerſally 
granted, that of all Things we know, ſome are more, 
and ſome leſs perfect; for Example, we always pre- 
fer an animated or living Body, to an unanimated, or 
dead one, and ſpiritual, to corporal Subſtances, at 
leaſt we have a higher Notion of them; but there 
cannot be more or leſs, but with Compariſon to ſome- 
thing ſtill more perfect; for as Boetius obſerves, de 
Conſolat. Philo/op. proſ. Decim. Omne quod imperfectum 
eſe dicitur, id Diminutione perfecti imperfeftam eſſe 
videatur; quo fit ut, fi in quolibet genere imperfettum 
quid efſe videatur, in eo perfectum quoque aliquid eſſe 
neceſſe fit. i. e. All that's conſidered as imperfect, muſt 
be imperfe&t, by a Diminution of the perfect; there- 
fore if any Thing ſeems imperfect in any Kind of 
Things, there muſt neceſſarily be ſomething perfect 
in it: Conſequently there muſt be a Being infinitely 
perſect; i. e. A Being exiſting per Je, or by himſelf, 
eternal, infinite, immenſe, in a Word, there muſt be 
a God for by that Name God we naturally underſtand 
aBeing perfect in all Things; therefore God's Exiſ- 
{ence is not to be called in Queſtion; notwithſtanding 
What's objected by the Albeiſts; that if there was a 

ng infinitely perfect, he would be alſo infinitely 
good, and ad a would not ſuffer any Evil ſhould 
bappen 3 lince if Good ſuffers Evils, *cis only to draw 

zom it a greater Good; as St. Auguſtin judiciouſly 
Odſerves in Enchir. ad Laur. Num. 3. Deus cum ſumme 
bonus fit, nullo modo fineret mali aliquid eſſe in Operibus 
% nift uſque adeo eſſet omnipotens & bonus, ut bene- 
were & de malo, i.e. ſince God is infinitely good, 
would by no means ſuffer any Evil to be in his 
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Works, unleſs he was likewiſe omnipotent as well ag 
good, that he might bring Good out of Evil itſelf, 

But, ſay they again, God can either hinder Evil, 
and will not; or will and cannot; if he can and will 
not, he is unjuſt; and if he will and cannot, he is 
weak, and conſequently is not a God. No Queſtion 
but God could if he would hinder the Evils which 
happen among us, but then it would be neceſſitating 
our Liberty, and from that Moment we ſhould ceaſe 
being accounted free Creatures. 

The ſecond metaphyſical Argument is taken by 
Des Cartes, from that an actual Exiſtence is contained 
in a clear and diſtinct Notion of God; becauſe, ſays 
he, a Being infinitely perfect, cannot be conceived 
without an actual Exiſtence, in which conſiſts the Per- 
fection; therefore God muſt exiſt. 

To which an Atheift will object, that although he 
conceives a Mountain muſt neceſſarily be joined with a 
Valley, or a Circle to be round ; it don't follow from 


. thence that the very ſame Mountain or Circle has any 


Exiſtence. This Objection would be of ſome Weight, 
if the Parity was juſt between Exiſtence, with Relpect 
to a Being infinitely perfect, and a Valley, with Re- 
ſpect to a Mountain, or Rotundity, with Reſpect to a 
Circle; or if actual and neceſſary Exiſtence, was as 
inſeparable from a Mountain, or from a Circle, as 
it is from the Idea of a Being infinitely perfect; which 
is a falſe Suppoſition, ſince Exiſtence is only contain- 
ed as poſſible, in the Idea of a Thing created and im- 
perfect, while an actual Exiſtence is neceſſarily con- 
tained in the Idea of God; ſo that as the poſſible Ex- 
iſtence cannot be ſeparated from a clear and diſtinct 
Idea of a Thing imperfect, v. g. of a Circle; neither 
can the actual Exiſtence be ſeparated from the Idea of 
a perfect Being. 

The firſt phyſical Argument uſed to prove God's 
Exiſtence againſt the Atheiſts, is taken from the va- 
rious Affections produced within us by occaſional 
Cauſes, Since our Life is a continual Series of differ- 
ent Changes or Affections, either of Pleaſure, or of 
Pain, occaſioned by the Contection of Bodies. For 
our Mind is diverted through the Means of our Sight 
by the Beauty of Meadows and other Fields; agree- 
able or diſagreeable Sounds, flatter or offend our Ears. 
The ſame might be ſaid of the different Smells or 
Taſtes; and the ſame of every Motion of all ſenſible 
Bodies, and of all that affects our Senſes ; but as thoſe 
Bodies cannot by themſelves, as proper and ſufficient 
Cauſes excite within us Pleaſure nor Pain, becauſe 
they are inactive of themſelves, and there is no Habi- 
tude between corporal Motions, and the Pleaſure of 
Pain which affects our Minds; therefore it is neceſ- 
ſary that the Pleaſure and Pain ſhould be the Produc- 
tion of ſome occaſional Cauſes, by Virtue of a Law 
eſtabliſhed between the human Body, and a rational 
Soul, which Law is general and common to all, and 
could not be eſtabliſhed but by him, who contains 


and preſerves all Things; who governs both Soul and 


Body; who gives Motion to this, and Senſe to that, 
Sc. but as a particular or private Cauſe cannot take 
Care, or provide to all Things at once, or move and 
govern them with ſuch an uninterrupted Order as to 
make them obtain what they deſire, and avoid what 
they fear; there muſt then exiſt that univerſal Au- 
thor, Conſervator, and Moderator of all Things, 
whom we call God. 

The ſecond phyſical Argument uſed by Ariſtotle 


lib. 8. Phyſ. and borrowed from him by St. Thomas, + 


is drawn from the Motion of Bodies, i. e. from their 
Tranſlation from one Place to another. Since it is 
evident that there exiſts ſome Motion in the natural 
Bodies, and we ſhould be perſuaded that ſuch Motion 
proceeds neceſſarily from God, as the firſt Motor; 
ſince all Bodies, big or ſmall, are inactive of them» 


ſelves; and therefore cannot move, without receiving 


the firſt Impulſion from ſomewhere elſe; they can- 


not be moved by a Creature let it be ever ſo excellent, 


unleſs that Creature receives that Force from God, and 


be continually aſſiſted therein by him; conſequently 


there muſt be a firſt Author of the Motion, from 
40 N whom 


E 


whom each Body receives its Motion, and is conti- 
nued in it. For there is nothing more abſurd, than 
what the Epicureans have imagined, that all Bed ies 
have their Motion from themſelves, and that there 
exiſt active Atoms, from whoſe fortuitous or ſudden 
Concourſe all created Beings were produced; which 
Atoms, though edged in by others, are nevertheleſs 
in a perpetual Agitation, to diſengage themſelves. 
For if an Atom has a natural Motion, I aſk to which 
Part that Motion inclines moſt ; for it cannot ſtrive 
in every Part? And if it is ſuppoſed to incline more 
to one Part than to the other; I aſk farther, why the 


„Atom ſhould be carried to that Part rather than to the 


other, for a ſimple Entity, or a Corpuſcle, ſeems in- 
different as to its Deſtination to any of the Parts of 
the World, for if once it ſtops, it can by no means 
be ſuppoſed capable of itſelf to reaſſume its former 
Motion; whence if once a Body ſtops, it is conceived 
to ſtay in that Condition 'til! it be moved by an- 


other, which cannot be done without a firſt Motor. 


Tullius, 1. 2. de Natur. Deor, refutes admirably 
well this extravagant Syſtem of the Epicureans. Si, 
ſays he, Mundum efficere poleſt Concurſus Atomorum, 
cur Porticum, cur Templum, cur Domum, cur Urbem 
non poteſt, que ſunt minus operoſa, & multo quidemſa- 
ciliora? Cerit ita temerè de Mundo eſfutiunt, ut mibi qui- 
dem nunquam hunc admirabilem Celi ornatum ſuſpexiſſe 
videantur. If the World has been formed by the 
Concourſe of Atoms, what's the Reaſon why a Porch, 
a Temple, a Houſe, a City cannot be formed by the 
ſame Concourſe, ſince theſe Operations are leſs labo- 
rious, and attended with leſe Difficulties? &c. Nemo 
illa, ſays alſo La#antius, lib. 3. Divin. Inſt. c. 17. 
preter Leucippum ſoumniavit, a quo Democritus eruditus 
Hereditatem Stultitie reliquit Epicuro ; Nobody has 
ever dreamed this but Leucippus, by whom Democritus 
having been educated, he left that Folly as an Inheri- 
tance to Epicurus. 

The third phyſical Argument uſed by St. Thomas 
is deduced from the Series of the efficient Cauſes. 
Since, whatever Cauſes are obſerved to operate, and 
to produce Effects in this viſible World, as a Man to 
beget another Man, a Lion another Lion; they muſt 
be aſſiſted therein by ſome other Cauſe, ſince it is ut- 
terly impoſſible that a Man could give Exiſtence to 
another Man, whoſe Fabrick, Strength, and the Con- 
ſtitution of his Organs, he is entirely ignorant of; 
therefore thoſe Cauſes muſt depend of another in their 
Operations; which Cauſe operates of itſelf, or re- 
ceives its Virtue of operating from another; and then 
there will be a Progreſs in infinitum, elſe it muſt fix 
in ſome primary Caule, But there can be no Progreſs 
in inſinilum, at leaſt in Cauſes called Eguivocal, i. e. 
Cauſes, which, the laſt, perhaps, excepted, are of a 
different State from the Effect; and obſerve ſuch a 
Subordination among themſelves, that the inferior 
cannot act without the ſuperior : Otherwiſe, if there 
was no primary Cauſe to communicate the firſt Impul- 
fon, there would be no ſecond, no third, no laſt 
Cauſe, and confequently, no Production of Effects, 
v. gr. a Man could not generate another Man, nor a 
Lion another Lion, Sc. Therefore it muſt be fixed in 
a primary or firſt Cauſe of all Things, which firſt 
Cauſe muſt be God himſelf, 

But what Need have we, ſay they, of a Proceſs in 
infinitum, ſince Ariſtotle, lib. 8. Phyfic. c. 1. and ſe- 
veral other Philoſophers, are of Opinion, that the 
World has been from all Eternity, and conſequently, 
that Men have been born infinite, and other Subſtan- 
ces procreated infinite; and that a Time infinite, and 
an infinite Motion, are elaps*'d. Which Abſurdity 
can be refuted, by anſwering, 1. That Ariſtotle him- 
ſelf has confeſs*d, that there was a firſt Author of 
Motion, and a ſupreme Governor of this viſible 
World. 2. That it is utterly impoſſible to imagine, 
that the marvellous Machine of the Organical Body, 


form'd with fo much Art and Skill, compos'd of ſo 


infinite a Number of delicate Organs, plac'd in ſuch 
beautiful and regular Order, and with ſo excellent a 
Symmetry, could have been produc'd by the ſingle 


Tent, and almoſt incomprehenſible Faculties, the 


Concourſe of Atoms, and without the Concurre; 
of an omnipotent Architect. But if it was ey 
with Reſpect to the Body, was the Soul, that fpirin, 
immortal, impaſſible, unalterable Subſtance, forms 
likewiſe, by that Concourſe ; are its different, ea 
ſult of the different Directions, Poſitions, and Fo 
nations of material Particles? Does its different Oh 
rations, proceed from the different Motions of thoſ 
Particles? Do we imagine a Thing becauſe the Aue 
which compoſe our imaginative Faculty have an Am. 
logy with the Object imagin'd? And if it is fo, 4 

ſhould we imagine Things, which have no Exiſtence 
but in our Imagination, and conſequently cannot h. 
the Effect of that Analogy ; for if they have no E. 
iſtence, they are not form*d by a Concourſe of Am 

and therefore there. can be no reciprocal Comm. 
cation betwixt them; and a Subject reſulting fg 
ſuch a Concourſe, eſpecially if the Operations pro 
ceed from an Analogy between the Cor puſcles tl 
Object imagin'd is formꝰ'd of, and thoſe that compi 
the imaginative Faculties. But I will ſuppoſe that th 
Object imagin'd is exiſtent, which is ſufficient to eſtz. 
bliſh the mutual Concourſe of the Corpuſcles; hyy 
can the imaginative Faculty repreſent to it ſelf, in 
Inſtant, a thouſand, perhaps more, different Objects, 
ſome real, ſome chimerical z ſome exiſting, and ſome 
which have exiſted ? Can Bodies, like the Atoms, di. 
rect themſelves, with ſuch incomprehenſible Velocy,' 
to ſo many different Objects at the ſame Time, 
Time ſo ſhort, that it is eaſily enough conceiv'd, bi 
not defin'd, without Interruption, and Confuſion! 
Arid it they can, how can they ceaſe, all at one, 
their ſeveral Operations? Who can account for th 
Power they have to direct, or not direct themſelvs, 
at Pleaſure; for that Faculty of directing thethſcl 
to one Object, rather than to another ? It cannct be 
ſaid, that it is becauſe the Object is not preſent; far 

we know, by a conſtant Experience, that our Inj 

nation is not always affected by all the Objects wee; 
neither can it be pretended, that the imaginative Fi- 
culty ceaſes its Operation at the diſappearing of the 
Objects, which interrupt the Analogy; ſince we know, 
alſo, by Experience, that it leaves an Object, though 
yet preſent, to imagine another, which is, perhaps, 
at an immenſe Diſtance; or perhaps has no Exiſtence 
at all. The ſame can be ſaid of the other Faculties 
of our Soul, which conſequently cannot have been 
form'd by the Concourſe of Atoms, but mult have a 
far more perfect Origin; which Origin can be n0 
2 than God himſelf; and therefore there |s 2 

od. 

In the ani vocal Cauſes, 1. e. in thoſe Cauſes which 
produce Effects of the ſame State with themſelves, 
there can be neither a Progreſs in infinitum; for i 
Man's Generations are ſaid to be infinite, and At. 
ander, v. gr. had been begotten by Philip; Phil? 
by Amyntas ; and thus ad infinitum; ſo that we nevi 
had a Protoplaſtus, or firſt Parent: Hence it would 
follow, that the Years elaps'd from all Eternity, 1 
the Men generated, would be finite and infinite, which 
implies a Contradiction. 1. They would be finite, 
becauſe we cannot conceive a finite Generation 
Men, to have paſs'd from an infinite Time. 2. Tix 
would be finite, becauſe their Number 1s continually 
incre: ſing; for the infinite cannot be augmented 
otherwiſe he would have Limits, and conſequent 
could not be infinite: Therefore there can be admit 


en {g 


ted no Progreſs in infinitum, in uni vocal Cauſes, which 


produce Effects of the ſame Condition with them- 
ſelves; as a Man produces another Man, a Lion an- 
ther Lion, c. which is another convincing Fr00 
that, in whatever Hypotheſis, we mult confeſs a pft- 
mary Cauſe. | 0 
The firſt moral Argument, proving the Exiſtence 

a ſupreme Being, is taken from, that all ſublunary 
Things tend to an End, which could not mw 
were they not mov'd and govern*d by ſome Rout 
Intelligence; which Intelligence can be no other 


a God. Levate in excelſum oculos veſtros, lays the F 
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c. Xl. b. 25. Et videte quis creavit bac ? 
cred Text, I res on high, and behold who has cre- 
Lift up your =} S 

ed theſe Things. Could the fingle Concourſe of 
at have form'd, by their Adunation, that vaſt 
e. of the Heaven, and embelliſh'd it with thoſe 
. luminous Bodies, fo different in their Na- 
and Qualities, and whofe miraculous periodical 
Motions have cau'd the Admiration of all Ages, and 
have till now appear*d incomprehenſible to a human 
Underſtanding. Could it be imagin'd, that a Con- 
courſe of imperceptible Corpuſcles were capable to 
uſe the Viciſſitude of the Seaſons, and the Differ- 
a of the Climates? Could they oblige the Sun to 
ſhine with his whole Radiancy under one Hemiſphere, 
while the other 1s kept in Obſcurity, or Darkneſs ? 
Could they of themſelves freeze both Men and Baſts 
in one Climate, and ſcorch them in another? And if 
they can, whence proceed thoſe different Qualities ? 
Naturally from themſelves ? If ſo, why then do they 
not operate all in the ſame Manner every where? 
Why don't thoſe the Sum is compos'd of, for Exam- 
ple, which muſt be all of the ſame Nature, and muſt 
have been all directed from all Eternity, in the ſame 
Manner, tend always towards the fame Place? And 
what could oblige them to move from one Pole to the 
other, and to tarry longer in one Place than in the 
other? If by a continual Rotation, what could cauſe 
thoſe Viciſſitudes and Inequalities in that Rotation, 
eſpecially of inſenfible Bodies, which cannot be other- 
wiſe directed, but by their innate and proper Impul- 
fon ? Could choſe Bodies have a perpetual Motion of 
themſelves, and without meeting with ſome Oppo- 
fition from heterogeneous ones? Or could they of 
themſelves ſo well avoid ſuch Oppoſition, as to con- 
tinue their periodical Courſes, without Changes, Vi- 
ciflitudes, and Alterations ? Why ſhould thoſe which 
form the heavenly Bodies be more perfect in their 
Operations, than thoſe which enter into the Compo. 
ſition of our ſpiritual Subſtance, which ſo often meet 
with ſo many infuperable Difficulties from extraneous 
Bodies; and are fo often oppos'd in their Motions, 
and interrupted in their Operations? Have they not 
equally the ſame innate Principle of Motion ? , Have 
they not equally been directed ab zterno ? If nor, 
what can occaſion that Difference ? Perhaps the 
Atoms which compoſe our ſpiritual Subſtance, are 
not ſo perfect, nor ſo diſengag*d from the Matter, as 
thoſe the heavenly Bodies are form'd of; why, then, 
ſhould they be ſo often more perfect in their Opera- 
tions, than the heavenly Bodies ? Whence ſhould pro- 
ceed thoſe incomprehenſible and marvellous Acts of 
our intellectual Faculties, ſo far above all the moſt 
extraordinary Phenomena of the Heavens ? Never- 
theleſs, thoſe excellent Faculties are often interrupted 
in their Operations, ſince we know, by a conſtant 
Experience, that they do not always operate alike ; 
therefore they muſt receive their firſt Impulſion from a 
ſuperior Cauſe, which permits thoſe Obſtructions and 
Viciſſitudes, to convince us that thoſe different Eifects 
ve an immediate Dependance from an immutable 
Agent, which has within it ſelf the Principle of all 
Actions, and to which all viſible, as well as inviſible 
Beings, are ſubordinated : And what could that be, 
that omniporent, eternal, immenſe, and incom- 
prehenſible Being, known to us by the Name of Gop ? 
who, conſequently, muſt have a real Exiſtence. 
Another Argument which can prove that thoſe 
Epicureans have no proper Principle of Motion, nor 
no innate Faculty of directing themſelves, is the Dif- 


ference ſubliſting between them: For if they were ab 


<!tr#0, and had no Principle, they ſhould likewiſe 
have no End; an organical Body being form'd by the 
Concourſe of Atoms, and, in all Appearance, more 
berfect, in the Structure and Symmetry of its Parts, 
than the inſenfible Bodies of the Planers, ſhould be as 
itt]e, or rather leſs ſubject to any great Changes, or 

lierations, than they are, though it happens other- 
viſe; for it is evident, that the faid organical Body, 
perfect as it is, is always tending towards its Diſſolu- 
uon, that every Moment cauſes ſome Alteration in 


the Texture of its Parts, that the leaſt Accident diſ- 
orders the whole Machine, and ofren deſtroys its 
whole Symmetry; while the inſenſible Bodies con- 
tinue longer in the ſame perfect State, though expos'd 
to a greater Number of far more dangerous Ac- 
cidentsz though not compos'd of two Subſtances 
equally perfect in their Nature, and equally capable 
to ſuccour each other in its Diſtreſs; whence could 
proceed ſo great a Difference between the ſenſible and 
inſenſible Bodies, ſince, according to the Epicurean 
Hypothefis, they ſhould be form'd both by the Con- 
courſe of the ſame Corpuſcles, capable of themſelves 
to direct themſelves ſo to Motion, as to conſult the 
Preſervation of the Bodies they compoſe ? It cannot 
be from a natural Penchant to Annihilation of the 
Parts of thoſe Bodies, elſe they could not be eternal; 
therefore it muſt proceed from another Cauſe, which 
by an incomprehenſible Order has eſtabliſh'd that 
Difference berween them. 

Thus are Atheiſts to be refuted by Reaſon, not by 
Authority; ſince they deny all Sorts of Authority, 
both facred and profane. But, however, we will not 
neglect to make uſe of thoſe Authorities, not with the 
Hope of being capable of perſuading, thereby, the 
Atheiſts, of the Extravagance and Impiety of their 
ſcandalous Syſtem, but to defer others from ſuffering 
themſelves to be infected wich theit Dogma's. 

The Apoſtle St. Paul, Rom. i. 20, 21, 22. aſſures 
us, that tbe invifible Things of him, from the Creation 
of whe World, are clearly ſeen, being underſtao by the 
Things that are made, even his eternal Power and 
Godhead; fo that they are without Excuſe : Becauſr,that 
when they knew God, they glorified him not as God, nei- 
ther were thankful, but became vain in their Imagina- 
tions, and their fooliſh Heart was darkened. Profeſ- 


Ang themſelves to be wiſe, they became Forts. And the 


Royal Prophet, Pal. xix. 1. The Heavens declare the 
Glory of God, and the Firmamen' ſhews bis Handy- 
work, Job xii. 7. and fol. But ſt now the Beaſts, 
and they fhall teach thee, and the Fowls of the Air, 
and they ſhall tell thee : Or ſpeak to the Earth, and it 


ſhall teach thee, and the Fiſhes of the Sea ſhall declare 


unio thee. Who knows net in all theſe, that the Hand 
of the Lard has wrought this ? 

Laftentius has crowded his whole firſt Book of the 
Divine Inſtitutions, with Paſſages, from Philoſophers, 
Orators, and Poets, in Vindication of Go Exi\t- 
ence; but we'll content our felves with the Authority 
of Tully, who, Lib. 2. De Natur. Deor. has thele re- 
markable Words: S. guis, ſays he, in Domum aliquam 
aut in Gymnaſium, aut in Forum venerit ; cum videat 
omnium rerum rationem, modum, diſciplinam, non poſ- 
fit ea fine cauſa fieri judicare : Sed eſſe al quem intel- 
ligat, gui prefil, & cui pareatur ; multo magis in tan- 
tis motibus, tantiſque viciſſitudinibus mul arum rerum, 
atque tantarum ordinibus, in, quibus nibil unquam im- 
menſa & infinita vetuſtas mentita fit, aua neceſſe eff 
ab aliquũ mente tantos nature motus gubernari. A d a 
great deal lower, in the fame Book, Qyis enim bunc 
beminem dixerit, qui cum tam certos Cæ i motus, tam 
ratos aſtrorum ordines, iamque omnia inter ſe con nexa 
& ata viderit, ne ut in bis ullam ineſſe rationem, ed g ue 
cauſa fieri dicat, que quanta conſilio generantur, null 
confeizo aſſequi peſſumus? An cum machinatione qud dam 
movert aliquid vidimus, ut ſpheram, ut boras, ut alia 


permulla, non dupitamus guin illa opera fint rationis: 


Cum autem impelum Cæli admirabili cum celeritate mo- 
veri, veriique videamus, conſftantiſſime conficien em vi- 
ciſſhuudines anni ver ſariat, cum ſummd ſalute & conſer- 
vation rerum onnium, dubitamus quin ea non ſolum 
ratione firnt, ſed etiam excellenti quadam divina ra- 
tione? Who will call him a Man, (ſays Tullius) who, 
when he conſiders the ſo juſt, and ſo certain Motions 
of the Heavens, the beautiful and regular Order of 
the heavenly Bodies, and all Things ſubſiſting with 
ſuch Subordination, and ſo juſt an ¶conomy among 
them, will have the ridiculous Preſumption to deny 
that they all proceed from rational Cauſes, or to attri- 
bute to Fate thoſe Things, which though generated 
and produc'd with Prudence, Judgment, and WA 
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dom, are, however, far above a natural Wiſdom or 
Apprehenſion. Can we imagine, when we ſee ſome⸗ 
thing move with a ſurprizing Regularity and Orger, 
as the Sphere, the Hours, &c. that they are not the 
Work of an intellectual Being? Can we ſuppoſe, 
with the leaſt Appearance of Reaſon, when we ſee the 
Heavens move, and turn with that admirable Celerity, 
conſtantly accompliſhing the annual Viciſſitudes of 
the Seaſons, to the Reſtoration and Preſervation of 
all Things, that they are not the Effects, not only of 
Judgment and Underſtanding, but even of a divine 
and ſupreme Underſtanding? ; 

Thus ſpake a Pagan of the Divine Providence; 
theſe are. the Ideas he had form'd to himſelf of the 
Exiſtence of a ſupreme Being; theſe are the Argu- 
ments he us'd, to confound the Folly of thoſe who 
had, in his Time, the phrenetical Preſumption to think 
that the Divinity had no Hund in the Formation of the 
World, and conſider*d him as an idle Spectator of all 
that paſſes or happens in it, without concurring, in 
the leaſt, in its Preſervation, Muſt we be oblig'd, 
then, to borrow thoſe Arguments from a Perſon who 
had but an impertect Idea of the true God, and en- 
tirely bigotted to the Worſhip of the Pagan Divini- 
ties, to convince others, born in the Light of the 
Goſpel, of the Exiſtence of a ſupreme Being; of 
which, beſides their innate Idea, they are daily fur- 
niſh'd with ſo many undeniable Proofs ? Muſt we 
call the Obſcurity of thoſe dark Fimes to the Aſſiſt- 
ance of the Light and Radiancy of ours? Muſt Pa- 
gans, to the Scandal of Chriſtianity, with no other 
Succours than their innate Idea of the Divinity, almoſt 
entirely ſmother'd, by the Prejudices of their Infancy, 
and thoſe of their Education, help that Idea to force 
thoſe ſtrong Obſtacles to confound the Folly of A- 
theiſts; while thoſe, born in the Boſom of the true 
Church, endeavour to filence, within themſelves, the 
moſt perſuaſive Dictates of that ſame Idea, in Spite 
of all the Advantages of their Infancy, and of their 
Education? Muſt they ſay, in their Heart, Non ef 
Deus, There's no God; while that very ſame Heart 
contradicts what they ſay? O tempora ! O mores ! 

The ſecond moral Argument, which is of a very 
great Efficacy againſt Atheiſts, is, that the new Diſ- 
coveries, daily made in the Arts and Sciences, prove 
that the World is not eternal; for if the World was 
eternal, it would not be reaſonable to ſuppoſe that ſo 
many Arts and Inventions, diſcover'd daily, for the 
Good and Utility of a civil Society, could have been 
ſo long hidden. It the Werld was eternal, how came 
it to paſs that ſo many Parts of the World have been 
ſo long uninhabited, and ſo many others unknown to 
us? If the World was eternal, why have we no Hi- 
ſtory of older Date than fix thouſand Years? Why 
have not the Atheiſts found Means, all this while, to 
trump up ſome, to which they could have given the 
Air of the greateſt Antiquity, and which could con- 
tradict the Gs, and all that Moſes ſays of the Cre- 
ation of the World? *Tis true, that the Chineſe could 
turniſh them with ſome Dreams or Romances of that 
Kind, but they are crouded with ſo many Incoherences, 
fantaſtical, and ridiculous Notion, that, in all Ap- 
pearance, they would be aſhamed of it themſelves; 
and though they are not for denying the Exiſtence of 
a God, or that the World is the Work of his infinite 
Wiſdom, they would be left, perþaps, to defend 
their Opinion, with thoſe ridiculous Arguments, and 
falſe Authorities, which would only ſerve to expoſe 
the more their Folly. Though the Chineſe Hiſtorians 
could not anſwer all their Purpoſes neither; for tho” 
they make the World a great deal older than it is in 
reality; they however do not repreſent it as eternal; 
lince they agree in this Point with Moſes, that it had 
a Beginning. The Epicureans themſelves, though 
they pretend that the World had no Beginning, with 
Reſpect to the Matter, or Atoms, are not of the ſame 
Sentiment as to the Compoſition of the whole; as it 
appears from Lucretius, lib. 1. Rerum natura, v. 32 5. 


and the following. He ſpeaks thus: 


not exiſt, they have nothing to fear; and for if the 


to find him, after their Dkath, favourable to them; 


Preterea fi nulla fuit genitalis origo 
Terrarum, & Cali, ſemperque æterna fuere : 
Cur ſupra bellum Thebanum, & funera Tre, 
Non alias alii quoque res cecinere Poete ? 
Quo tot fatta virum, toties cecidere, neque uſquay 
Aternis fame monumentis inſiia florent ? 
Verum, ut opinor, habet novitatem ſumma, recenſque 
Natura eſt mundi, neque pridem exordia cepit. 
Quare etiam quædam nunc artes expolientar ; 
Nunc etiam aug eſcunt; nunc addita navigiis ſun; 
Multa, modo organici melicos peperere ſonores, 
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The third moral Argument us'd againſt Athejf, ; 
taken from the imminent Danger thoſe expoſe then. 
ſelves to, in denying the Exiſtence of a God, without 
the leaſt Appearance, or Hope, of reaping any Benef: 
by it: For the greateſt Profligate never commits Evil 
without ſome Hope to gain ſome Advantage by it; 
an Aſſaſſin, or Murtherer, dips his cruel and barhz. 
rous Hands in innocent Blood, either to gratify his 
Brutality, or ſatiate his Revenge; a Plunderer or 
Thief robs his Fellow Creatures, to enrich himſelf, , 
Voluptuary plunges himſelf in all Sorts of illicite 
Pleaſures, to gratify his natural Inclination to Sen{y. 
ality, Luxury, and Debauchery : But an Atheis de- 
nies the Exiſtence of God, for what ? Becauſe, per. 
haps, while he imagines that there is no God, he thinks 
that he' Il be more at Liberty to give a full Carreer to 
his criminal Paſſions, without Fear of being puniſt'q 
for it; without, conſidering that hat ſole Confiders- 
tion is a Proof of the Exiſtence of Gd; for that No. 
tion he has of a Puniſhment, muſt proceed from ano- 
ther he has of the Irregularity of his Conduct, with 
Reſpect to ſomething above the Reach of the human 
Laws, and that thoſe Actions which are not ſubject to 
a tranſitory Puniſhment, and do not come under the 
Cognizance of mortal Judges, are, nevertheleſs, cri. 
minal, and ſhould be puniſh*d, but by whom? Let 
them conſult that natural and innate Idea which er- 
Cites, within them, that Fear of a Puniſhment, and it 
will tell them, that it wil! be by the very ſame C, 
whoſe Exiſtence they have the ſacrilegious Temetity 
to depy, contrary to its Dictates. This muſt be all 
the Advantage they can promiſe themſelves from their 
Impiety, (ſince they can be as much voluptuous, am- 
bitious, vain, and avaricious, as they pleas'd, without 
the leaſt Fear of a Puniſhment from the World, ſince 
the World not only countenances, but even approves 
thoſe ſort of Vices) which in Fact is no Advantage at 
all; for their denying God's Exiſtence, will never anni- 
hilate that Exiſtence ; their denying it will never fi- 
lence the Dictates of their Reaſon, whereby their 
Soul, whoſe chief Faculty ſhe is, is continually in- 
forming them that there is a God, ſince ſhe is nothing 
elſe, her ſelf, but a Participation of -his Divinity, by 
that ſupernatural Irradiation which raiſes him ſo far 
above all the other created Beings : Therefore his Ob- 
ſtinacy on that Subject, by the continual Conflict be. 
tween the ſuperior Faculty of his Soul, and his vitiated 
Imagination, is rather a Supplice and a Torment to 
him, than any real Advantage; for as often as he de- 
nies God's Exiſtence, by his Words, or by bis Actions, 
he hears as often an irreproachable Witneſs within 
himſelf, who contradicts what he ſays, and reproaches 
him with his Folly. While, on the contrary, thoſe 
who admit or confeſs the Exiſtence of a God, can be 
always at Peace with themſelves, for that ſole Be 
will keep them fearful of his juſt Judgment, and render 
them cautious of offending him, and let him exif, or 
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live according to the Sentiments which the Notion 0 
that Exiſtence muſt inſpire them with, they are ſure 
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and if he do not exiſt, they'll die as ſecure, and wit 
the agreeable Satisfaction of having liv'd as they 
ſhould. Therefore there's no Riſque for thoſe vo 
believe the Exiſtence of God, while thoſe who de") 
it have every Thing to fear; ſince, if he exiſt, they 
are ſure to meet with a juſt Judge, who will _ 
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them both for their ſacrilegious Temerity and their 
Crime; and if not, they muſt die with an extreme 
Regret, of quitting a Life, they had made their Idol, 

5 with the Reproaches of having lived, as though 
de were never to die. But I go too far, and I do 
var” perceive that theſe Suppoſitions are falſe; for the 
Exiſtence of this viſible World, nor our proper Exiſ- 
ence, of which we are ſo ſenſible, are ſo certain, 
5 God's Exiſtence ; fince our Exiſtence, and the Ex- 
ence of this World depend entirely on bis; for had 
he never exiſted, we had never been; and was he to 
ceaſe exiſting, or even to forget for a Moment that 
we exiſt, all this viſible World would, at that very 
Inſtant, return into its former nothing, 

The Atheiſts know all this as well as thoſe who 
confeſs that Exiſtence, which is plainly ſeen at their 
Death, for very few of them have continued in 
their affected Obſtinacy to the laſt Moment; and 
thoſe Eſprits forts, as they are pleaſed to call them- 
ſelves, are far more frighted at the Approaches of 
Death, and ſhew more Puſillanimity and Cowardice 
then, than thoſe whom they have reproached with it, 
while in Health. God then appears to them diveſted 
of all his other Attributes, but of his Severity and 
Juſtice, and their innate Idea of his Exiſtence, whoſe 
Dictates are no longer ſilenced by the Tumult of their 
Paſſions, awakened by the violent Paroxiſms of a dan- 
gerous Diſtemper, come to paint to their frighted 
Imagination, that formidable Preſence in the moſt 
lively Colours : They confeſs then, what they had 
ſo long and ſo obſtinately denied, but often too late. 
What Pity, that what at another Time could have 
ſerved towards their Juſtification, muſt be, then, the 
Subject of their Condemnation ! What deplorable 
Neceſſity, to be forced to confeſs the Exiſtence of 
God, when we have moſt Reaſon to wiſh he ſhould 
not exiſt, and when we have put ourſelves out of 
Power of wiſhing otherwiſe ! 

I'll give here an Inſtance of the Dilemma's an Atheilt 
is in at that critical Moment. Toland, one of the 
moſt famous Atheiſts of the Age, who had found the 
Secret, under the Reign of the late Queen Anne of 
Glorious Memory, to debauch the Principles of ſeve- 
ral Young Perſons of the firſt Rank, and to poiſon 
them with the Venom of his impious Doctrine, for 
which he was baniſhed the Kingdom, having found 
Means, by the Credit of ſome of his moſt potent Pro- 
ſelytes, to return into it again, though he perſiſted 
ſtill, in all Appearance, in the ſame criminal and ſa- 
crilegious Sentiments, and continued his dangerous 
Leſſons, fell at Jaſt ſo dangerouſly ill, that his Life 
was deſpaired of, and had already received his laſt 
Paſſport, from his Phyſicians, for another World; 
conſidering that Affectation and Diſguiſe, which had 
ſo long ſupplied his Extravagancy, with Profuſion, 
could be no longer of Service to him, and that he was 
a-going to be overtaken by that ſame eternal Being, 
Whoſe Exiſtence he had ſo long affected to deny, tho 
in Fact he had always been convinced of it, ſent for a 
Roman Catholick Prieſt, (for Toland was born in that 
Religion,) to whom he confeſſed all the Enormities 
of his paſt Life, and in particular of his having in- 
fected with Aiheiſm, a vaſt Number of Perſons of 

h Sexes. The Prieſt, who knew that non remittitur 
Peccatum donec reftituatur ablatum, and was not one of 
thoſe indulgent Confeſſors, who render the Road to 

eaven very large, ſpacious, and eaſy, told Toland, 
that he could not abſolve him, unleſs, beſides a ſin- 
«re and unfeigned Repentance, he recanted of his 
paſt Errors, before his Proſelytes, that thereby they 
might be convinced, that himſelf knew, and acknow- 
ledged that the Doctrine he had taught them was falſe 
= criminal ; and be perſuaded in their Turn to con- 
emn it as ſuch. Toland, through Fear of God's 
udgments, conſented eaſily to this Abjuration, and 
= it in Preſence of the moſt conſiderable and moſt 
1 nate of his Proſelytes, who had been ſent for, for 
at Purpoſe, But, however, Toland, contrary to 
16 on, recovered from this Indiſpoſition; and 
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inſtead of continuing in the Chriſtian Diſpoſitiohs the 
Prieſt had inſpired him with, returned to his Vomit, 
and began to dogmatiſe with as much Phrenzy as 
ever, But he had loſt his Credit with his Proſelytes, 
who, almoſt, all deſerted him, in the Opinion that 
there was no truſting a Man who was ſo inconſtant in 
his Principles, and who wanted Courage and Intrepi- 
dity (as they expreſſed it) when it was moſt wanted; 
therefore Zoland, to whom, at firſt, his Doctrine had 
procured a Coach and fix, and every Thing agreeable 
to that Equipage z found himſelf reduced, at laſt, to 
almoſt wanting the Neceſſaries of Life; to convince 
his Proſelytes that he was fincere, he wrote then ſeve- 
ral Books in Defence of his Doctrine, but all to very 
little or no Effect, as to the Recovery of his priſtine 
Splendor. Soon after thoſe vain Efforts to regain his 
former atheiſtical Reputation, Toland fell ſick again, 
of the Malady he died. At the Approaches of Death, 
feeling very quick Remorſes of his paſt Crimes, he 
ſent for the late Dr, Clark, Rector of St. Fames's Pa- 
riſh, thinking, perhaps, that the Doctor would not 
deal ſo hard with him as the Prieſt had done; in 
which he found himſelf not entirely miſtaken, for in 
Fact he uſed him in a very Gentleman-like Manner, 
and removed with a great deal of Dexterity, all the 
ſtumbling Blocks To/and had himſelf placed in the 
Road to Heaven; but however, that of all his Crimes 
Which appeared to him the moſt enormous, and which 
he ſuſpeted God would be lefs inclinable to forgive, 
was a certain Book he had wrote in Defence of Athei/m, 
and was a going to leave behind him, which he was 
afraid would produce very dangerous Effects, and 
make very ſtrong Impreſſions on the Mind of thoſe, 
who ſhould have the Imprudence or Temerity to read 
itz and could not help expreſſing to Dr. Clark his 
mortal Uneaſineſs on that Subject; the Doctor, in or- 
der to compoſe his diſtracted Mind, with à ſcornful 
Smile, adviſed him not to let that hinder him from 
dying in Peace, for that Book he mentioned was ſo ill 
wrote, that few People of any Underſtanding would 
have the Patience to read it throughout; and thoſe 
that would, would rather laugh at it than mind it. 
Toland was ſo provoked at the Doctor's deſpiſing thus 
his Work, that making a laſt Effort, he upbraided 
him with Stupidity and Ignorance, abandoned him- 
ſelf to all other Sort of InveCtives againſt the good 
Parſon, told him that that very Book was better wrote 
than ever were any of his, and that the better to con- 
vince him of it, he was determined to die as he had 
lived, a profeſſed Atbeiſt, as he did few Hours after. 
Daniel De Foe, a Man of a rare Genius, and of 
excellent natural Parts, (to diſtinguiſh himſelf from 
the Vulgar, whom all thoſe who affect a Superiority 
of Genius, imagine to be led by the Noſe, by the 
Clergy, and attribute to his Ignorance and Stupidity, 
thoſe Notions of the Divinity, that Hope of a Re- 
ward, and that Fear of God's Judgments he appears 
to believe) affected alſo a certain Air of Atheiſm, 
and had even gained a conſiderable Number of Pro- 
ſelytes : But following the Example of Toland, while 
he was ill, and one of them, who was come to viſit him 
during his Illneſs, finding him in a praying Poſture, 
reproached him with Puſillanimity and Cowardice, 
Ah! B——e tu as Peure, ſaid he, though I have not 
heard that ſuch Reproaches altered De Foe's penitent 
Sentiments, and I have ſome very good Reaſon to be- 


lieve that he died really penitent. 


The only Atheift 1 have heard of, who died in his 
Obſtinacy, was Radblais; for while he was on his 
Death-bed, the Cardinal De Berulle, his Patron, 
having ſent one of his Servants to inquire how he did z 
Rablais anſwered him in the following bad, and ridi- 
culous Rhimes. 


Vas ten dire a ton Maiire 

Que je vais voire un grand Peutęſire; 
Toi tu ne ſeras jamais q'une Beſte ; 
Tire le rideau la Farce eft Foies. 
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For my Part, I am of Opinion, that the ſole In- 
ſtinct (if I may uſe that Expreſſion) of lifting up our 
Hands and Eyes to Heaven, in our greateſt Diſtreſſes, 
and Aflictions, as to a Place of Refuge for the Un- 
fortunate, is ſufficient to confound the Impiety and 
Folly of Atheiſm. How often Atheiſts themſelves 
have pronounc'd the Name of God, as a motus primo 
primus, and without Reflexion, in a firſt Surprize of 
ſome imminent Danger, or by a ſort of Exclamation, 
as if Nature it ſelf ſhould ſpeak on ſuch Occaſions, 
and would force the Tongue to confeſs her divine 
Author and Protector ? 

Therefore Atheiſts are to be conſider'd as the great- 
eſt Fools of the whole Creation, and their Condition 
to be pitied, when, notwithſtanding the moſt perſua- 
ſive Arguments us'd againſt them, they perſiſt obſti- 
nately in their Error : Nay, their ſole Reaſon ſuffices, 
ſays Arvernus and Blaſius Paſcalis, to make them re- 
nounce it. 

There is a ſupreme Being, the ſame who has 
form'd this vaſt Univerſe of Nothing; the ſame who 
has created the firſt Matter, and divided it into ſe- 
veral Elements; the ſame who has adorn'd the Fir- 
mament with ſo great a Number of fiery Orbs, pla- 
ced them at a due Diſtance from each other, and in- 
ſpir'd them with the firſt Principle of Motion, thereby 
to enable them to perform their periodical Courſes 
with that juſt Order and Economy we admire, with- 
out being capable, yet, to conceive it, The ſame 
who has fix*d the Sun as a Center, or Source of Light, 
from which the other Planets borrow their Radiancy, 
the Earth its Warmth, and the whole Nature its chief 


Nouriſhment. The ſame who has form'd 
the Scum of the Earth, that the Remembr 
his mean Origin may hinder him from aba 


Man of 
ance of 


| ndonin 
himſelf to thoſe Sentiments of Vanity and Preſum 


tion which the ſuperior Part of himſelf, hi; Sou! 
whereby he deſign'd to diſtinguiſh him from all q. 
reſt of the created Beings, could chance to inſpire 
him with. The ſame who makes, when he pleaſes 
the Thunder roar, and the Ocean foam; and yy, 
commands the Winds and the Tempeſts, The fame 
who puniſhes the Guilty, protects and rewards the In. 
nocent. The ſame by whom Kings reign, and $,y.. 
reigns adminiſter Juſtice. Thoſe Sovereigns wh, Its 
his lively Image and Repreſentation here on Earth 
who ſhould be alſo the ſacred Depoſitories of his fu. 
preme Wiſdom, and the faithful Interpreters gf hig 
divine Oracles. Thoſe Princes who by their Pet 
and Religion ſhould perſuade their Subjects, ever te 
moſt inclinable to Atheiſm, that they are fully con. 
vinc'd of the Exiſtence of a ſupreme Being; «j, 
ſhould conſider as the greateſt Affront offer'd to the 
Throne, to have their Religion ſuſpected, or to be 
reproach'd of having none but their own Intereſt, gr 
as far as it can flatter their ambitious Views; and be 
ſo humble, as to conſider themſelves but as ſo many 
Atoms in the Preſence of the King of Kings; for if 
Princes themſelves, by their Conduct, deny tacitly 
the Exiſtence of God, what can be expected from 
their Subjects, who, eſpecially in religious Matter, 
ſtrive to form their Belief on that of their Sqye. 
reign ? 
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AKING, is the Art of preparing Bread, or 
of reducing Meal, of any Kind, whether ſim- 
ple, or compound, into Bread. 

The Forms of Baking have been various in all 
Ages; almoſt each different Nation has its different 
Manner of making Bread. In former Ages, accord- 
ing to the Holy Writ, the Art of Baking was very 
ſimple, and not attended with much Formality. In 
thoſe golden Days of Frugality and Temperance, 
Baking was not an Art practis'd by a certain Set of 
People, but every Family was its own Baker, Some 
Meal, mix*d together with ſome Water, without Lea- 
ven, and Sad on the Earth, before the Fire, or un- 
der the hot Embers, was the ſole Bread made uſe of 
by the firſt Fathers of the human Race ; which ſim- 
ple Form continu'd for ſeveral Ages afterwards. And 
when Mankind began to refine their Taſte, or when 
they wanted to regale themſelves, or their Gueſts, 
they us'd to mix their Meal with Oil, inſtead of Wa- 
ter; continuing ſtill. to bake it at their own Fires: 
Till, in Procels of Time, Mankind, forgetting their 
former Simplicity, and Luxury prevailing among 
them, this Art, as well as all others ſubſervient to 
that Paſſion, acquir'd daily new Perfections; and the 
Art of Baking becoming too laborious, it was expell'd 
from private Families, eſpecially from thoſe who 
were above taking Care, themſelves, of their Health, 
and confin'd to a Set of Men, appointed for that Pur- 
poſe z who, to render themſelves neceſſary to the civil 
Society, deviated from the primitive Simplicity, and 
invented a new Form of Baking, attended with ſo 
much Trouble and Difficulties, as to render it entirely 
impracticable to the Rich; and ſo chargeable and ex- 
nw: as to force the poorer Sort of People to deſiſt 

rom it, 


Bread was no longer bak'd under the hot Embers, 


but Ovens were built, at a great Expence, appropri- 


ated at firſt to that particular Uſe only, which could 
not be heated without a daily additional Charge; 
which rais'd, at once, Bread to five or ſix Times its 
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intrinſick Value; and leſt the exorbitant Price it ws 
rated at ſhould oblige Families to make it once again, 
a Piece of Houſewifery to bake at Home; the B 
applied themſelves entirely to change that inſpid 
Taſte Bread muſt have had at firſt, into a new one, 
which could excite the Appetite, which has continu'd 
ſince 3 but could not be ſo perfect at firſt as we have it 
at preſent, 

The Forms of Baking, among the Europeans, is te- 
duc'd to two; the one for unleavened, the other for 
leavened Bread; though very few, the Jews excepted, 
uſe at preſent unleavened Bread, as being too inlipid, 
and even thoſe but in the Time of their Paſſover, or 
of ſome other particular Feaſt, The Roman Catho- 
licks us'd alſo unleavened Bread in the Adminiſtration 
of the Euchariſt, which Bread is made of the fineſt 
Flour mix'd with Water only, without any other Ad- 
dition whatever, When this Mixture is brought to 
the Conſiſtence of Batter, they have a Sort of Inſtru- 
ment which they call an fere, or Iron, made in the 
Form of that Wafers are made with, ingraven within 
one of the Sides with ſome Repreſentation of the P. 


ion of Chriſt (commonly his Crucifixion). This Iron 


is heated firſt, over a clear Fire, and afterwards rub- 
bed over with Tallow, to hinder the Bread, or Wafer, 
from ſticking to it; and then they pour'd over the 
Side, which is not ingrav'd, a Spoonful of the Batter, 
ſhutting immediately the Iron cloſe upon it, whereby, 
the Batter is ſpread all over it, putting the Iron oer 
the Fire, turning it on both Sides, to bake the Bread, 
which is done in an Inſtant ; then take that off, and 
put on another, and thus continue till the whole Ope- 
ration 13 over, | ; 
The other Manner of baking unleavened Bread, 5 
call'd Mancbet baking; which is done in this Mann*t: 
The Meal, ground and bolted, is put into a Trough, 
and being open'd in the Middle, to a Buſhel is put 
about three Pints of warm Ale, with Barm, and Salt, 
to ſeaſon it: This is kneaded together with the Hands 
through the Break, or for Want whereof with > 
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in the Oven by a gentle Fire, 

o_ et Form of Baking, call'd Cheat-bread 
Baking, is molt commonly us'd throughout all Eu- 

„; and although follow'd indifferentiy by all Na- 
mp in they notwithſtanding do not all make Bread of 
** Goodneſs, The French are noted for making 
——ellem Bread, and are thought to ſurpaſs all other 
Nations in that Artz though it is not of an equal 
Goodneſs throughout the whole Kingdom. The 
Mitrons de Goneſs, a little Village near Paris, carry 
the Palm there; and the Bread of Goneſs is eſteem'd 
the beſt in France. For my Part, I find very little 
Difference betwixt it and the Engliſh Bread; and 1 
ſuppoſe it to be made in the ſame Manner. It is very 
cloſe, like it, and is ſomewhat lighter ; but, on the 
other Side, it has this other Imperfection, which, in 
my Opinion, is a very great one, it wants Salt, and 
muſt be eaten new; elſe, when ſtale, it has no Taſte. 
The Reputation in this, like in all other Things, is of 
a very great Advantage to ſet off the Merchandiſe ; 
and I ſuppoſe that the only Reaſon why the Bakers of 
Goneſs have gain'd the Vogue, is, that when they be- 
gan to flouriſh, the Art of Baking was not come yet 
ro that Perfection it has been brought to ſince, The 
ſole Advantage this Bread has over others, is, that it 
is made of the beſt Meal, extraordinarily well work'd, 
and as well bak*d, neither too little, nor too much. 

They have two other Sorts of Bread at Paris, one 
call'd le Pain de Chapitre, which is a very light Bread, 
and, in my Opinion, a great deal better taſted than 
tha: of Gone; it don't grow ſtale ſo ſoon, is not fo 
cloſe, but, on the contrary, is full of Eyes, (as they 
term it) and hat d to Perfection. It is call'd Pain de 
Chapiire, becauſe, it being the Cuſtom of the Cha- 
titre, or Communities of Prebends, of the ſeveral 
Cathedrals, and Collegiate Churches of Paris, but 
more eſpecially of the Metropolitan Church of our 
Lach, to have Bread diſtributed, every Day, to the in- 
ferior Clergy, Choriſters, Sc. call'd Le bas Cheure, 
of their reſpective Churches; there are Bakers ap- 
pointed for that Purpoſe, who furniſh them with this 
excellent Bread, with the Deſign, perhaps, they ſhould 
ea: more of it. 

The third Sort of Bread at Paris, is call'd Pain de 
M:ſnage, or houſhold Bread, which is alſo very good; 
but all theſe Sorts of Bread are without Salt, on ac- 
count, perhaps, of the Gabelle, which renders it a 
very dear Commodity among them. Even the poor- 
elt Sort of People eat this Sort of Bread, which is the 
ſame with our houſhold. 

In the other Provinces of the Kingdom their Bread 
differs in Goodneſs, as the Soil is more or leſs fertile 
in Corn. In thoſe where Vineyards are plenty, or 
in the Payes Vignobles, as Champaigne, Burgundy, &c. 
the Bread is but indifferent, and very bad among the 
pooreſt Sort of People; and in the mountainous Pro- 
vinces, as Auvergne, they make Bread of Oats, which 
though very white, is nevertheleſs very diſagreeable, 
ſour, and gritty. They even make it ſometimes, eſ- 
pectally in Years of Scarcity, of Cheſnuts, which 
cannot be a very pleaſant Bread, In Normandy, and 
Britanny, they have three Sorts of Bread: The ſiner, 
which is made of Wheat; the ſecond, of a Mixture 
of Wheat, Rye, and Barley, call'd Mz/lin, which 
makes a very pleaſant and wholſome Bread, when the 

rley is not predominant; for then it is too harſh, 
and heavy : This Sort of Bread keeps long moiſt and 
new. The third Sort is all! made of Barley, and is 
very black and heavy; though the Country People 
tat ſeldom any other, and are nevertheleſs very healthy 
= ſtrong. They make ſometimes Loaves of a whole 
1 hel of Flour, which weighs ſixty Pounds; ſo that 
4 very ſeldom eat new Bread, This cannot be at- 
"Duted to the Sterility of the Soil, ſince thoſe two 
Tovinces abound in Corn; for when there is a Scar- 
7 the Buſhel of Wheat, which weighs ſixty Pounds, 
is leldom ſold for more than ſix Livres, which is not 
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ha Cloth; after having lain an Hour to 
bane = molded into Manchets, which ſcorch'd in 
— Middle, and prick'd a-top to give Room to riſe, 
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* 
ſix Shillings of our Money; and in plentiful Vears it 
ſeldom exceeds Half a Crown, or three Shillings, of 
our Money, the other Sorts of Corn in Proportion: 
But the Country People chuſe to ſell their beſt, to 
pay theit Landlord; and keep the worſt for their 
ie, 

The Houſewife is the Baker of the whole Family. 
Some have Ovens of their own, ſome not, and even 
ſome cannot have Ovens; for in ſome Provinces, as 
in Britanny, to build an Oven is a Lord's Right, Le 
Dreit du Seigneur, (as they call it) who thereby be- 
comes the Baker, not of his Tenants only, but like- 
wiſe of all thoſe who relieve from him; who are all 
oblig'd to reſort to what they call the four Banale, 
i. e. the publick Oven; paying a certain Duty for 
the baking of their Bread. Thoſe Ovens are farm'd 
like a Piece of Land. Some of them are ſo large, 
as to contain 150, and 200 Buſhels of Bread; and 
thoſe who keep them have no other Occupation, 
though they all live very well, ſome of them acqui- 
ring often thereby a tolerable Fortune, 

In Savoy, Piedmont, and other Parts of Taly, they 
bake but very indifferent Bread. In Piedmont, beſides 
the common Bread, they have another Sort, which they 
call Croket, or Croquete. It is a Sort of unleavened 
Bread, made in the Shape of a Stick, of about ten or 
twelve Inches long, and about two in Circumference, 
It is kneaded in the fame Manner as the Manchet 
Bread, and baked with a pretty fierce Fire, which 
makes it to be almoſt all Cruſt; to render it more a- 
greeable to the Eye, they give it a Glaze with the 
Volk of an Egg. At all the Publick Houſes, eſpe- 
cially at Turin, one is ſerv'd, every Meal, with one 
of theſe Crequets, together with other common 
Bread. 

The common Bread Baking is perform'd thus: The 
Meal being in the Trough, ſome Leaven (ſav'd from 
a former Batch fill'd with Salt laid up to ſour, and at 
length diſſolv'd in warm Water) is ſtrain*d through a 
Cloth into a Hole made in the Middle of the Heap, 
and work*d with ſome of the Flour to a moderate 
Conſiſtence: This is cover'd up with Meal, where it 
lies all Night, and in the Morning the whole Heap 
is ſtirr*d, and mix'd together with a little warm Wa- 
ter, Barm, and Salt, by which it is ſeaſon'd, ſtiffen'd, 
and brought to an even Leaven; it is then kneaded, 
or trodden, molded, and Bad. 

In the kneading of the Maſs, it muſt be obſerv'd, 
that it is not work'd too long, elſe it would render 
the Bread heavy, and hinder it to riſe in the Oven; 
neither is it to be work'd in too great a Hurry, for 
then the Mixture proving imperfect, would fill the 
Bread with Lumps of Flour, render it harſh, and of an 
indifferent Taſte; Part of it being leavened, and the 
other unleavened ; which to avoid, the Water muſt 
be pour'd by Degrees, and the Maſs work'd by De- 
grees z waiting to pour no more Water till the firſt 
pour'd, being ſo incorporated with the Maſs, by the 
working of it, till it has brought it to a due Conſiſt- 
ence, neither too hard, nor too ſoft ; and then pour 
more Water upon that Maſs already work'd, and then 
the Workman approaches, with his Hand, new 
Flour, near that Maſs, all ready work*d, incorpora- 
ting both together, and ſo on, till the End of the 
Operation. The Water muſt be neither too hot, nor 
too cold; for if too hot, it renders the Fermentation 
through the whole Maſs too great, and cauſes a diſ- 
agreeable Sourneſs in the Bread; if too cold, it hin- 
ders the Fermentation, which renders the Bread heavy, 
and gives it a ſweet, unpalatable Taſte. In Winter, 
the Leaven is always prepar'd in a warm Place, elſe it 
would have little or no Effect; and the Maſs, after it 
has been kneaded, is kept longer before it is put into 
the Oven, than in the Summer; in order to give 
Time to the Leaven to ferment through the whole 
Maſs. 

There is an Art in heating the Oven for the baking 
of Bread ; for if it is too hot, it hinders the Bread 
from riſing, and makes it almoſt all Cruſt; if too 
cold, inſtead of evaporating the whole Humidity, it 

keeps 
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keeps the greatef Part of it within the Maſs, and ren- 
ders the Bread heavy, and diſagreeable: Therefore a 
. Heat is beſt; for then the Bread riſing and 

aking by Degrees, acquires a due Conſiſtence, and a 
ſavoury Taſte, 

It muſt be obſerv'd, alſo, that the Leaven, arriv*d 
at an extraordinary Sourneſs, is not to be us'd, not 
even in the ſmalleſt Quantity; for it would commu- 
nicate a very diſagreeable Taſte to the whole, 

BtskEr, which is a Sort of Bread, for the Service 
of the Sea, is made in the ſame Manner as other 
Bread, with this ſingle Difference, that it paſſes the 
Oven twice, The firſt Time it is bak'd to the Con- 
ſiſtence of common Bread, and kept till it has ſweated 
all its Humidity, and then put into the Oven again, 
to dry it quite; otherwiſe it would be ſubject to grow 
mouldy, and ſour. For long Voyages, they bake it 
four Times, and prepare it ſix Months before the Em- 
barkation. The Word Biſtet comes from the Latin 
bis, and the French cuit, coctus, g. d. twice bak'd. 

There are but too often unpardonable Cheats com- 
mitted in the Preparation of Sea-Biſtet, which ſhould 
be puniſh'd with the greateſt Severity : For it happens, 
but too often, that the Undertakers have it made, but 
with ſtinking and damag'd Flour, which renders the 
Biſtet, already unpalatable enough of it ſelf, nauſeous, 
and very unwholſome. There's ſcarce any Barbarity 
comparable to this; for it is in ſome Manner poiſon- 
ing, with a premeditated Deſign, thoſe brave Feliows, 
who expoſe their Lives, in more than one Manner, to 
ſave ours, and who may very juſtly be conſider'd as 
the Bulwarks of the Kingdom. What! do they feaſt 
ſo ſplendidly on Board, as to be able to bear the In- 
convenience of black and ſtinking Bread? Or rather, 
is not Bread their chief Food and Support? For, ex- 
cept one Meal of ſalt Meat a Day, are they not obli- 
ged to feed on Bread the reſt of the Time? Which 
Bread has often as much Taſte as a Brickbat, and 1s 
as eaſy of Digeſtion, It is ſurprizing that England, 
which abounds with all Sorts of the beſt Corn, and 
with Wheat in particular, provides her Fleet with ſuch 
indifferent Bread; the French are a great deal more 
careful of the Lives and Health of their Sailors, and 
their Sea- Biſket is far preferable to ours. The Engliſh 
Sailors, though the beſt in the whole World, and as 
ſuch ſhould be better us'd, eat, to my certain Know- 
ledge, ſome Bread worſe than that condemn'd as mache- 
moure on Board the French Men of War, and as ſuch 
given to the Poultry, Hogs, &c. This Miſmanage- 
ment deſerves the Attention of thoſe who have the In- 
ſpection of thoſe Affairs, and ſhould be carefully exa- 
min'd into. 

The different Sorts of Bread, above-mentioned, are 
for common Uſe. The other Sorts, as what they call 
at Paris, Pain De Montou, mixed with Milk inſtead 
of Water, Ginger-bread in French, Pain d'eſpices, 
Cakes, Sc. are only to pleale the Palate. 

Their Twelfth-Cakes in moſt of the Provinces of 
France are made by the common Bakers, with Flour, 
Milk, Butter, Eggs, and Sugar, in the ſame Manner 
they make other Bread, with this Difference, that 
there is no Leaven init, They make a Hole in the 
Heap, which is always of the fineſt Flour, in which 
they put as much Butter, Eggs, and Sugar, as they 
think fir, for there is no other Quantity fixed for thoſe 
Ingredients than the Fancy of the Perſon who makes 
it; theſe they mix together with the Flour, with 
Milk, adding to it two or three Glaſſes of Sack, ac- 
cording to the Quantity of the Maſs, which being 
made up, is left in a warm Place, to ferment for the 
Space of two or three Hours, and afterwards is mold- 
ed into what Form they pleaſe, but the moſt common 
is flat and round, as commonly all Cakes are made. 
Bakers preſent, at the New-year or Twelfth- days, their 
beſt Cuſtomers with one of thoſe Cakes. 

GixnGER-BrEAD, is a rich Sort of Bread, the Fla- 
your and Taſte whereof are heightened and improved 
with Spices, and particularly Ginger, whence the Name. 
There are various Forms and Preparations of Ginger- 
bread: We ſhall content ourſelves with the following 


one, which is well recommended. Into a Pound 

Almond grate a Penny White. Loaf, and beat then; 

_y to the Mixture add an Ounce of Gin 0 
craped fine, and Anniſeed and Liquorice in Pont, 
of each a Quarter of an Ounce: Pour in two or © 
Spoonfuls of Roſe-water, and make the whole ns; 
Paſte, with half a Pound of Sugar; mould and roll ir 
print it and dry it in a Stove. , 

Others make it with Treacle, Citron, Lemon and 
Orange- Peel, candied Ginger, Coriander and on 
way-Seed, mixed up with as much Flour, as wil 
make it into a Paſte, The beſt French Ginger. Brees 
called by them Le Pain d' Eſpice de Reims, becuſe 
invented in that Place, is made according to the fett 
Direction, except they leave out the Liquorice, ud 
add to it all the beſt Ingredients of the ſecond Preps 
ration, as the Lemon, Citron, and Orange. Peel, 
Roſe- water, Coriander and Carraway Sced ; 
little Ginger, and no Aniſeed. 

In all the other Parts of the World they have lit, 
or no Notion of Baking, except in thoſe Parts whe 
the Europeans have ſettled, and where they are nume. 
rous; every where elſe they follow yet the priming 
Simplicity of baking their Bread under the Ember, 
the greateſt Part of the Eaſtern and Weſtern Nxions 
having not even the leaſt Notion of Bread. Eſpeci. 
ally thoſe who dry their Meat by the Sun, and ex i: 
without any other Cookery, as moſt of the Tara. 
In the Weſt- Indies, and on the Coaſt of Brazil, ſome 
Indian Nations make Bread of a Sort of Root, they 
call Caſſave, or Caſſabre, which is a Sort of Poiſon di 
itſelf, and before its Preparation; which is done in 
this Manner, they pound the Root, to extract all its 
Juice, in which conſiſts all its Malignity ; they after. 
wards dry it in the Sun, ſo that it may eaſily be re. 
duced into a Sort of Farina, or Flour, which they 
mix with Water, and mould it into the Form of; 
large Pancake, which they bake before the Fir, 
When baked, it is as white as a Sheet of Paper; | 
have eat ſome, and found it very inſipid. They 
could, if they would, make a pretty tolerable goal 
Bread of Maiſe, which they have in Abundance; bu 
they content themſelves with broiling the whole Eu 
upon the Coals, and eat it ſo without any other Pre- 
paration; and really, for my Part, I would prefrit 
to their Caſſave. 

We have nothing certain concerning the Origin of 
the Art of Baking, and when it became a particulat 
Profeſſion, My Opinion is, that it began with the 
Erection of the Tabernacle, that the Levites were the 
firſt Bakers, and that the Shew- Bread was the firſt 
Bread made with ſome Art; the Preparation whereof 
was aſſigned to a particular Set of People. Some will 
have it firſt invented in Heaven, ſince the Manna, 
the 1/raelites were fed with in the Deſart, for a conſi- 
derable Time, is often called the Bread of Angel, 
Panis Angelorum. Others pretend that it began n 
Greece, from whence it paſſed to Ttaly, after the Wat 
with Pyrrbus, about the Year of Rome 583. Acco 
ing to Athenaus, the Cappadocians were the moſt ap- 
plauded Bakers ; after them the Lydians, then tit 
Phenicians. 

To the foreign Bakers brought into Rome, Wet 
added a Number of freed Men, who were incotpo- 
rated into a Body, or, as they call it, a College: 
from which neither they, nor their Children, wet 
allowed to withdraw. They held their Effect n 
common, and could not diſpoſe of any Part of them. 
Each Bake-houſe had a Patronus, who had the Supet- 
intendency thereof; and theſe Patroni elected one out 
of their Number each Year, who had the Superin- 
tendance over all the reſt, and the Care of the Col- 
lege. Out of the Body of the Bakers were every non 
and then one admitted among the Senators. f 

To preſerve Honour and Honeſty in the College? 
Bakers, they were expreſly prohibited all Alliance i. 
Comedians and Gladiators; each had his Shop ® 
Bake-houſe, and they were diſtributed into fourteen 
Regions of the City. They were excuſed from _ 
dianſhip and other Offices, which might divert ww 
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| ? Bakers are 


© Surgery, or Writing, 


loyment. By the Englih Statutes 
_—_ not to be wry FIT mY Man 
Iyſteries or Sciences of Baking, Brewing, 

for uſing the — ſhall be interpreted a Handi- 


from their 


craft, 22 H. 8. C. 13. 


Baking is certainly an Art very uſeful to the civil 


22 _ of having miniſtred both to God and 


ould wiſh they would maintain the Ho- 
— Free Art, and the — Credit they have ac- 
e in paſt Ages, by their Equity and Compaſſion 
on. and not make their indigent and diſtreſſed 
* creatures and Countrymen ſubſervient to their 
2 by ſearching always ſome new Pretext, real, 
we us, to raiſe the Price of a Commodity, ſo 
wy ably neceſſary for our daily Subſiſtance ; or 
by 3 them in their Weight; ſince acting in 


© (at ſcandalous Manner, is feeding on the very Sub- 


* ſtance © 


f the Poor, and killing them by Inches, 
When Bakers were ſo much reſpected at Rome, and 
enjoyed ſo many advantagious Privileges, they did not 


© attempt to bribe, as I ſuppoſe, the Tribune of the 


have their Monopoly countenanced by him : 
* had, the Senate, always intent to the Wel- 
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d Bakers may flatter themſelves with 
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fare of the Commonwealth, had puniſhed both the 
Tribune and the Monopoliſts, according to the Na- 
ture of ſuch high Crime, which had been conſidered 
then as wilful Murther ; fince I ſee no great Difference 
betwixt taking a Man's Life away, and depriving 
him of the neceſſary Means to ſupport it; it is equal 
to cutting his Throat, and to render that Throat uſe- 
leſs to him; and Death, or ſome other ſevere Puniſh- 
ment ſhould be equally inflicted on both Offepders. 
Confiſcation of Goods to the Benefit of the pooreſt 
Members of the Republick, ſhould be the greateſt 
Mitigation of the Laws which ought to be enacted 
againſt Monopoliſt Bakers, who thereby would be 
forced to vomit that innocent Blood they have fatned 
themſelves with. Their unwarrantable Practices have 
rendered their Profeſſion, ſo honourable of itſelf, odi- 
ous and deſpicable; and they are thereby become the 
Object of the publick Hatred. Though it is always 
in their Power to retrieve their loſt Reputation by a 
more tender and compaſſionate Conduct; which would 
change the Curſes and Maledictions, they are continu- 
ally loaded with, into Bleſſings, efpecially from the 
Poor, whoſe Prayers are always the moſt efficacious, 
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APTISM, from the Greek Banlifu, of Barlo, 
is a Sacrament inſtituted by Chriſt, for the 
Ablution of the Original Sin, and for our Initiation 
into the Chriſtian Church. a 
dome Authors are of Opinion, that this Ceremony 
of Waſhing was praQtis'd by the Fews after the Cir- 


E cumciſion, long before the coming of Jeſus Cbriſt; 
E though we don't ſee the leaſt Trace of it throughout 
E the Old and New Teſtament, (at leaſt in the Senſe we 
© take it here) before John began to baptize in the Ri- 


ver Jordan, when Jeſus Chrif preſented himſelf to 
his divine Precurſor to be baptiz'd z which Bapti/m 
was but a Diſpoſition to that he inſtituted ſome Time 
after for the Remiſſion of Sins : Not that he who was 
all Perfection, and Innocence it ſelf, by his own Eſ- 
ſence, wanted that Ablution, as if he had contracted 
the original Sin; but was only willing to accompliſh all 
Juſtice, i, e. to carry upon himſelf all the Humilia- 
tions due to that Sin, in Satisfaction to his Juſtice, 


and glorify him by that Abnegation of himſelf ; for 


which he receiv'd, coming out of the Water, a glo- 
rious Teſtimony of his Innocence; for the Heavens 
open'd, and the Holy Gboſt deſcending 2 him in 
the Form of a Dove, a Voice was heard, ſaying, Hic 
ef flius meus dilectus, in quo bene complacui. 

There is a great Diverſity of Opinions, among the 
Eccleſiaſtical Authors, as to the Time of this Bap- 
tim, which the Evangeliſt ſeems to fix at the thir- 
tieth Year of Chriſt's Age; for ſome of them main- 
tain, that he was but twenty-nine Years, and ten 
Months old : Others, that he had began his thirtieth 
Tear. St. Chryſaſtome, and moſt of the Greek Fathers, 
believ'd that it was accompliſh'd ; which Date was 
follow'd by the Latin Church, and believ'd that that 
auguſt Ceremony was perform'd the ſixth of Fanuary. 

This Sacrament was inſtituted by Chri#?, in Lieu of 
the Circumciſion, which he was come to aboliſh, as 
being but a Type of the Baptiſm, when he ſent his 
Apoltles, after his glorious Relurrection, to preach 

is Goſpel to all Nations, and to baptize them, in the 

ame of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghoſt 3 and has been acknowledg'd as ſuch, ever 
ſince the Infancy of Chriſtianity, by all Chriſtian So- 
cieties, Sects, Ec. i. e. as to its being of divine Inſti- 
tion, and a Sacrament; but not as to its Effects, its 

eceſſity, and the Manner of adminiſtring it, which 
We caus'd at different Times, and in the ſeveral Ages 
of the Church, ſeveral Hereſies and Schiſms. 

As to the Manner of adminiſtring the Baptiſm, all 


the Fathers, both Greeks and Latins, agree, that the 
moſt antient Practice of the Church was by a triple 
Immerſion, which was done in Form of a Croſs, the 
Name of one of the three divine Perſons being pro- 
nounc*d at each Immerſlien, Tertullian, ad Prax. 
St. Bafil, De Spirit. Santi. c. 27. Athanaſius Queſt. 
125. St. Ferome, Dial. contra Lucif. St. Ambroſe, lib. 2. 
De Sacram. and St. Auguſtine, Serm. 91. de Temp. ſay, 
that this Ceremony was of apoſtolical Tradition, By 
the fiftieth Canon of thoſe attributed to the Apoſtles, 
the Biſhop, or Prieſt, who ſhould adminiſter the 
Baptiſm, with a ſingle Immerſion, were to be ſuſ- 
pended from their Office : Becauſe, ſays that Canon, 
our bleſſed Lord has not ſaid Baptixe in my Death, but 
Baptize in the Name of the Father, of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghoſt. 2 | 

In the Council of Conſtantinople, the Eunomians, 
who us'd to plunge but once, were condemn'd, 
Though it be certain, nevertheleſs, that the Bap1i/m 
is valid, as well with one Immerſion, as with three 
and at preſent it is adminiſter*d with Aſperſion only 
ſince it ſuffices that the Water touches the Fleſh of 
the Perſon baptiz'd, at the ſame Time that the Words 
are pronounc'd which make the Form of the Sacra- 
ment, where the three Perſons of the bleſſed Trinity 
are to be nam'd, elſe the Baptiſm is null; which ſingle 
Immerſion was declar'd ſufficient, by the ſeventh Ca- 
non of the Council of Toledo. St. Gregory, Pope, Lib. 
1. Epiſt. 41. anſwer'd to a Biſhop of Seville, that it 
was beſt to make uſe of but one Immerſion, in Oppo- 
ſition to the Arians, who us'd three, becauic they di- 
vided the Natures in the Trinity. There is not a very 
great Likelihood that St. Peter had plung'd three 
Times, the 8000 Perſons who were converted by his 
two Predications; nor that St. Paul was thus baptiz'd 
by Ananias. | 

The Ceremonies of Baptiſm have been ſubject 
to ſeveral Changements, in all the Ages of the 
Church; and I do not think it improper to make 
here, for the Satisfaction of the Reader, a ſummary 
Detail of them, that they may ſee what Reſpect was 
ſhewn to that Sacrament, and the Diſpoſitions requi- 
ſite in thoſe who were to be baptiz*d. But before we 
proceed further, we muſt explain what's underſtood by 
Catechumens, and who they were, : 

CaTECHUMEN, Kar1xoupeves, from arne, I 
hear any Thing ſpoken 3 1s a Candidate tor Baptiſm, 
or a Perſon who prepares himſelf for the receiving 
thereof, 
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The Catechumens were diſtinguiſh'd from the Fi- 
deles, not only by Name, but alſo by their Place in 
the Church; they were diſpos'd with the Penitents in 
the Portico, or Gallery, at the Extremity of the 
Church, oppoſite to the Choir. They were not al- 
low'd to aſſiſt at the Celebration of the Euchariſt, but 
after Sermon the Deacon diſmiſs'd them with this For- 
mula, proclaim'd three Times, Ite Catechumeni, Miſſa 
eft, Go Catechumens, the Maſs is done, or the Maſs 
is finiſh'd z which Formula is yet retain'd in the Ro- 
man Catholick Church. 

When the Catechumens had given their Names, to 
be regiſter'd among thoſe who aſk'd for Baptiſm, 
their Conduct was narrowly obſerv'd, and they un- 
derwent a very ſevere Examen. The Uſe of Scruti- 
nies was introduc'd, according to ſome Authors, about 
the Time of Leo, Biſhop of Rome, to encourage the 
Fideles to declare what they knew of the Life of the 
Catechumens, before they could be admitted to the 
Baptiſm. This was call'd, by the Antients, the 
Examen. 

There was a Catechiſt appointed for their Inſtruc- 
tion, and from the Catechiſm, or Inſtruction, they 
are call'd Catecbumens. The Inſtruction of the Ca- 
techumens, was properly of the Deacon's Province, 
and when they were ready to receive the Baptiſm, 
the Biſhops us'd to give them the laſt Leſſons, We 
have in St. Auguſtine, and in ſome of the other Fa- 
thers, ſome excellent Homilies for them. In Alex- 
andria, Pontanus and Clemens us'd to make thoſe 
Leſſons, which the Catechumens were to hear ſtand- 
ing; to learn them to be always ready to fight againſt 
Vice. The Council of Elvira fixes the Time of two 
Years for that Catecheſis. St. Jerome, Epiſt. ad Pam- 
mach. informs us, that, in his Time, it was reduc'd to 
forty Days, and afterwards to eighteen z which us'd 
to begin at the fourth Fery of the fourth Week of 
Len;. It, during their Catechumenat, they happen'd 
to deny their Faith, we learn, from the Council of 
Nice, that they were to do Penance for the Space of 
three Years. During the whole Time of their Pre- 
paration, thoſe who were married were oblig'd to ab- 
ſtain from their Wives; and the others from Fleſh 
and Wine, St. Cyril of Feruſalem ſays, that they 
ought to renew themſelves by Faſting, as the Serpent 
renews his Skin, by paſſing through a narrow Hole 
of ſome Stone, They were forbidden to frequent the 
publick Bath, and for that Reaſon they waſh'd their 
Head and Feet on Palm Sunday, to clean themſelves 
of the Dult and Dirt they had contracted during Lent. 
They diveſted themſelves of all the Marks of their 
Dignities, walk'd bare-foot, their Head ſhav'd, their 
Face veil'd, and wore the Cilice. 

The Renunciation of the Devil, and of the World, 
was made at the Church Door, ſtanding naked to 
their Shirt, and the Face turn'd towards the Weſt. 
They extended one Hand, as to declare War againſt 
them, and afterwards lifted up both to Heaven, and 
blow'd three Times againſt Satan. They were cover'd 
with a vile and deſpicable Cloak, which Tertullian 
calls, Lib. de Pallio, c. 5. a renouncing Veſtment, or 
of Renunciation, As for the Exorciſms, which were 
made during the Time of the Catechefis, St. Auguſtine, 
and the other Fathers, aſſure us, that they were al- 
ways practis'd by the Church. During the Pronun- 
ciation of thoſe Exorciſms, the Catechumens were bare- 
foot, in their Shirt, and a Torch lighted in their 
Hand. Among the Greeks, they were anointed all 
over their Bodies with Oil; and only their Breaſt and 
Shoulders, among the Latins ; to give them to under- 
ſtand, that they were Athlete, deſtin'd to the Combat. 
St. Dennis ſays, that the Biſhop us'd to begin the 
Unction, which was ended by the Prieſts. Salt was 
given them, to learn them that henceforward all their 
Actions were to be ſeaſon'd with Prudence and Diſ- 
cretion, according to the Apoſtle's Advice. The Salt 
ſign y', likewiſe, that the City of the Devil was en- 
tircly ruinated within them for ever, and was not to 


be rebuilt, no more than the Cities which the Victo- 
rious ſow over with Salt. 
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St. Cyril tells us, Cat. 2. that both Men and y 
men enter'd the Fountain of the Baptiſtery, quite a 
ked, and that without Shame, or Scandal ; the NR. 
cons undreſs'd the Men, and the Deaconeſſes .. 
Women; and anointed the Body, after the Biſho 
anointed the Head. This Nudity was a Sign of th. 
having diveſted themſelves of the od Man, who _ 
Room for the new, and of their Return to the 925 
of the original Innocence. The Miniſter of the B. 
tiſm kiſs'd thoſe he had baptiz'd, who were aftermyrs 
dreſs'd in white Gowns, Euſebius informs us, Li, 
De Vita Conſt. that the Emperor Conſtantine, havin 
taken that Veſtment of Innocence, at his Baptiſy 
would never afterwards wear the Purple. Terull,, 
Lib. de Idol. St. Jerome, Ep. 128. Clemens Alena. 
nus, L. 2. Pædag. c. 8. St. Gregory Naztan. O- 2 
and ſeveral others of the antient Fathers, call ti 
Veſtment Cbriſt's Veſtment. It was very ſtrait, ad 
girded round the Loins. It was left off the eig 
Day; hence, the next Sunday after Eaſter is cal 
Dominica in albis, white Sunday. Their Heads wer 
adorn'd with Crowns of Flowers, which Ceremony i 
practis'd yet, among the Abyſſines, and the Croyn 
made of Myrtle and Palms. They were made 9 
taſte Milk and Honey, a Sign of the ſpiritual ln. 
fancy they entet'd into by the Sacrament z which Cal. 
tom was obſerv'd till the Year 725. I find that they 
were preſented likewiſe with ſweet Wine, Mil, 
Shoes, and ten ſmall Pieces of Money; to fhewthen 
that it was not by Avarice that they were baptiz'd. 

Theſe were the principal Ceremonies of a Chrifiax 
Baptiſm, in the firſt Ages of the Church. But then 
it was adminiſter'd but ſeldom; in the primitive 
Times, eſpecially in the African Church, at the Exe 
of the Feaſt of the Epiphany. But under Pope Ly 
it was order*d to be adminiſter'd publickly, at Ein, 
and at the Feaſt of Pentecoſt. 

The Sacrament of Baptiſm has both its Matter, 
and Form. For the Matter, any natural Water i; 
held ſufficient, but nothing elſe is allow'd; for this 
Reaſon, Pope Stephen II. excommunicated a Priet 
for baptizing a Child with Wine. The Form conſiſts 
in theſe Words, I baptize thee, in the Name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, Both the 
Matter and Form are wanted, to make the Bain 
valid. 

Theological Authors diſtinguiſh three Kinds of 
Baptiſm. 1. Water Baptiſm, which is that above- 
mention'd. 2, Baptiſm of Fire, which is the pettect 
Love of God, join'd with an earneſt Deſire to be baf- 
tiz?d ; call'd alſo the Baptiſm of the Holy Ghoſt. On 
Occaſion, this may ſupply the Place of Water Bap- 
tiſm. 3. Baptiſm of Blood, which is the Marhyrdom. 

The firſt Kind of Baptiſm is practis'd, at preſent, 
among all Chriſtian Denominations, the Quakers ex. 
cepted, who prefer the ſecond Kind, viz. Baptiſmi 
Flaminis, the Baptiſm of Fire, to it, They pretend, 
that ſeveral repeated Acts of an explicit Faich in 
Chriſt, which Chriſt himſelf propoſes, as the firſt eſ- 
ſential Condition of our eternal Salvation, when he 
ſays, Qui crediderit, & baptizatus fuerit, ſalvus ei 
W hoſoever believes, and is baptiz'd, ſhall be ſav'd3 
ſuffices for our Initiation into the Chriſtian Church, 
and produces within us the Effects attributed to the 
Sacrament, which is the Grace of God. That the 
Ceremony without that Faith, is nothing elſe but 3 
bare, and needleſs Ceremony; whereas Faith, without 
the Ceremony, has always the Effect delir'd, ſince 
that Faith cannot be obtain'd without the Concurrence 
of the Holy Ghoſt, and conſequently is a 2 
it ſelf. But if that firſt Condition, gui crediderit, be- 
ing immediately follow'd by this other, & _ 
zatus fuerit, is not a convincing Proof that our ©* 
vine Saviour's Intention was, that one could not pe 
cure that End, ſalvus erit, without the other, 8 , 
all the Fathers, both antient and modern, have de. 
termin'd in the Negative. The Efficacy of Berg 
mus Flaminis, was only granted by the Church, 1 
rected, in all her Deciſions, by the Holy Ghoſt, : 
ſufficient in the Times of the moſt cruel Perſecution 
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i erds of Cbriſt's Flock, being diſpers'd 
L n Enemies of the Chriſtian Name, 
- *. tiſm could not be adminiſter*d without an im- 
— 8 Danger to thoſe who were thrown into 
—_— or ſhould die in their Bed,' before they 
1 have been initiated among the Fideles, and pur- 
= of the original Sin by Baptiſm ; but at preſent, 

hat Chriſtianity flouriſhes every where, that the 
h ches are open'd, where that ineſtimable Treaſure 
5 Chriſt's Sacraments are offer'd to all thoſe who will 
cd themſelves thereby, without the leaſt Oppo- 
ſition or Obſtacle z at preſent, that every Body can, 
it he pleaſes, be waſh'd in that precious Blood and 
racer! which flow'd from the facred Side of Cbril, 
on the Croſs, and which is the Source of the Sacra- 
ents; at preſent, that his Miniſters can diſpenſe his 
Graces without Control, or the leaſt Danger, to whom 
they pleaſe, or judge worthy of them; if the Bap- 
tiſm of Fire be ſufficient, is what J leave to the Church 
to determine; for my Part, [ cannot believe it ſuffi- 
cient, eſpecially when I read, in the ſacred Scriptures, 
that St. Philip 18 not contented with the Faith of the 
Eunuch of Queen Candace; and that the Eunuch 
himſelf is ſo well convinc'd of the indiſpenſible Ne- 
ceſſity of Baptiſm, that he ſays tothe Apoſtle, There's 
Water, what hinders, then, that I ſhould be bapriz'd. 

In the primitive Church, none but Adults were ad- 
mitted to the Baptiſm z but as it was conſider'd atter- 
wards, that it was inſtituted for the Ablution of the 
original Sin, that Children had contracted the ori- 
ginal Sin, and nevertheleſs often died without the Be- 
nefit of that Ablution, they were alſo admitted to 
Baptiſn. The Church ſupplied for the Imbecility of 
their Age, for the publick Profeſſion of their Faith, 
and appointed Sponſors, who anſwer'd for them, that 
they ſhould renounce the Devil, the World, and all 
its Pomps; and thoſe Sponſors engag'd themſelves to 
have them reminded, when of Age, to be ſuſceptible 


1 of any Impreſſions, of what was promis'd for them. 


The helpleſs Condition they were in, ſeem'd to claim 
that Mark. of the extenſive Charity of the Church, 
of which Chriſt himſelf had given ſo ſignal an Ex- 


, ample, when he order'd his Diſciples to let the little 


Children come to him, to whom, ſaid he, belong'd 
the Kingdom of Heaven. And to have acted other- 
wiſe, had been endeavouring to oppoſe his ſacred De- 
crees z ſince they could not enter that Kingdom with- 
out having been firſt waſh'd from original Sin. 
Pelagius, and his Diſciple Celeſtius, were of a con- 
trary Opinion, pretending, eſpecially Celeſtius, that 
Infants were in the ſame State Adam was before his 
Sin, ſince the original Sin had affected no Body but 
Adam alone; denying the Tranſmiſſion of that Sin 
to his Poſterity ; though Paulinus, a Deacon, ſent 
into Africa by Venerius, who had ſucceeded Simpli- 
cian in the Biſhoprick of Milan, to ſupply the Want 
of Miniſters in that Province, preſſing cloſe Celeſtius 
to declare openly his Sentiment of the Baptiſm of 
little Children; he ſaid, that he acknowledg'd the 
Neceſſity of that Baptiſm, not to purge them of the 
original Sin, but to obtain the Kingdom of Heaven. 
This Opinion was condemn'd,together with four other 
Propoſitions of Celeſtius, in a Council which Aurelius, 
Biſhop of Carthage, had aſſembled, to examine his Doc- 
ine, of the original Sin; which Condemnation oblig'd 
Celeftius to quit Carthage, and to chuſe Sicily for the 
lace of his voluntary Exile; from whence he and 
his Diſciples wrote ſeveral Letters to the Biſhop of 
Rome, Marcellinus, on Children's Baptiſm, and ori- 
81nal Sin, which Letters were ſent to St. Auguſtine, to 
anſwer them; which he did, by his three Books of 
the Remiſſion of Sins, This firſt Work againſt the 
relicks, was receiv*d with a great deal of Applauſe 
by the Orthodox. He treats in it of Infant Baptiſm, 
Which he maintains neceſſary for the Ablution of ori- 
Sinal Sin, of which the Pelagians denied the Propa- 
gation to Adam's Poſterity, admitting only the Imi- 
— thereof, St. Auguſtine ſays poſitively, in the 
ih Chapter of the firſt Book, that Children who 
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die without Baptiſm, are in Damnation, but not at- 
tended with the excruciating Torments of Hell, 

Several modern Doctors condemn this Opinion of 
St. Auguſtine, as too rigorous, and ſend thoſe Chil- 
dren to a third Place, where they ſuffer no corporeal 
Pains, though depriv'd of the Sight of God; bur, on 
the contrary, enjoy a natural Felicity, Cardinal Bel- 
larmine calls this laſt Opinion falſe, and herctical, 
though he does not believe that they ſuffer the Pain of 
the Fire. Father Petau, the Jeſuit, is entirely of the 
Sentiment of St, Auguſtine, which he endeavours to 
confirm by the Decree of the Council of Florence, 
which ſeems to him formal on that Subject. 

The Pelazians aſſign'd to thoſe Children a Place 
out of the Kingdom of Heaven, into which they 
dar'd not introduce them, becauſe of che Autho- 
rity of the Goſpel, which excludes from it thoſe who 
are not regenerated by the. Water and the Holy Ghof, 
But when St. Auguſtine urg'd them to ſhew, in what 
Place of the Scripture they could find the Life ever- 
laſting, which they granted to Children dead without 
Baptiſm, they were very much puzzled what to anſwer, 
As for him, as he knew perfectly well he had plac'd 
in the Myſteries of his Election certain particular Li- 
mits to human Curioſity z when he was aſk'd why, of 
two Children, both born of Chriſtian Parents, and 
both with the original Sin, one dying without Bap- 
tiſm was damn'd, according to his Sentiment, and the 
other being baptiz'd, was admitted into Heaven ? He 
us'd to anſwer nothing elſe, but what he had learn'd 
from the Apoſtle, O altitudo divitiarum ſapientiæ & 
ſcientia Dei, quam incomprebenſibilia ſunt v/ſtigia 
ejus ! 

The ſame Father attacks again the Pelagians, in 
his fourteenth Sermon, De verbis Apoſtoli ; on their 
Diſtinction between Life everlaſting and the Kingdom 
of Heaven. You condemn, ſays he, thoſe you ex- 
* clude from the Kingdom of Heaven; you condemn 
them, not by tormenting them, but by ſending 
them into Exile. For thoſe who are baniſh'd, ſuffer 
no other Pain, but that of being baniſh'd from 
their Country; which, if they love their Country, 
muſt be a great Torment to them; if not, that 
Depravation of Heart muſt be likewiſe a Sort of 
Pain, What can be a greater Pain in a Man's 
Heart, than not to ſeek aſter the Society of the 
Saints, and not defire the Kingdom of Heaven ? 
For if he don't deſire it, that bad Diſpoſition is a 
Pain in him; if he deſires it, his Charity, which 
finds it ſelf fruſtrated of what it wiſhes for, muſt 
cauſe him another great Torment. But ler it be, if 
you pleaſe, ever ſo ſmall, it muſt be ſtil] very great 
for a Perſon, who, having committed no Fault, de- 
© ſerves no Puniſhment. Take then the Defence of 
God's Juſtice, How can an innocent Perſon be ſub- 
ject to a Puniſhment, let it be ever ſo ſmall? ? 

Some were of Opinion, that Children, born, as it 
were, in the Boſom of the Church, and of Chriſtian 
Parents, though dying without Baptiſm, enter'd, not- 
withſtanding, into the Kingdom of Heaven, ſince 
they were ſav'd by the Faith of their Parents; which 
Sentiment St. Auguſtine refutes, likewiſe, as an Error, 
in his Book De Naturd & Gratid ; wherein he proves, 
that Children, though born of Catholick Parents, 
wanted ſtill the Baptiſm to purge them of original 
Sin. | 

For my Part, I will not have the Temerity to de- 
cide ſo difficult, and ſo important a Queſtion, which 
has puzzled the greateſt Genius's, and the moſt pro- 
found Theologians of thoſe Times. For, it we con- 
ſider the Doctrine of St. Auguſtine by it ſelf, and ab- 
ſtrated from all other Authority, we'll find it very 
ſevere, To refuſe the Sight of God, which is to 
make the moſt eſſential Part of our eternal Felicity, 
to little Creatures, who come into the World guilty 
of a Sin which they have not committed, and which 
it was not in their Power to commit z and depart from 
the World charg*d with the ſame Sin, becauſe depriv*d 
of the Means of being purg'd of it; and are, never- 
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theleſs, condemn'd for not having been purg'd of 
it; would not ſuch Conduct of the divine Juſtice ap- 
ar contradictory of the advantageous Ideas the holy 
Writ gives us of him, qui non vult mortem peccatoris, 
ſed ut magis convertatur, & vivat ; who does not de. 
ſire the Death of a Sinner, but that he rather ſhould 
be converted, and live, And if his Mercy is ſo infi- 
nite towards thoſe whoſe whole Life has been nothing 
elſe but a continual Series of Iniquities, and Crimes, 
as to be ready at all Times to receive them to a true 
and ſincere Repentance, and to forgive them all their 
Offences, even the moſt enormous, and thoſe that de- 
ſerve the greateſt Puniſhment 3 how can it be ſuppos'd 
that Children, who have never had it in their Power 
to offend him, and who never knew how to offend 
him, ſhould be excluded from the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven, for a Fault committed by another, whom they 
have not the leaſt Notion of, who has ceas'd to be, 
ſeveral thouſand Years before they could be ſuppos'd 
to have had any Life or Being; and therefore could 
not be imagin'd, with the leaſt Appearance of Rea- 
fon, Accomplices in his Crime. But there were 
Means found, it is true, to waſh them of that ori- 
ginal Spot they contracted, by being the Deſcendants 
of that firſt Criminal, whoſe Poſterity, by an inſepa- 
rable and ſecret Judgment of the divine Providence, 
has been made reſponſible for his Diſobedience z why 
ſhould then a very conſiderable Number of thoſe De- 
ſcendants be depriv'd of thoſe Means, before they 
could be capable to do any Thing, which could cauſe 
that ſeeming Partiality ? Were they predeſtinated from 
all Eternity to an eternal Privation of the Sight of 
God, without which, there can be no perfect Feli- 
city; and if they were, (which would be a criminal 
Suppoſition) where's that great Mercy, where's that 
Juſtice, ſo much vaunted, in the Scriptures ? Are we 
not aſſur'd in them, that Chriſt is dead for all? Is 
not the whole human Race intituled to the Benefits of 
his Death? Was not that precious Source, which 
flow'd from his ſacred Side, when open'd upon the 
Croſs, abundant enough to form a ſalutary Bath, ca- 
pable to contain the whole human Race, without Ex- 
cluſion; and its Waters ſufficient to waſh us of all 
our Impurities? And if they are not to prove bene- 
ficial to all, without Diſtinction, it ſhould be to thoſe 
only who have it in their Power to refuſe the Remedy 
when offcr*d to them; and not to thoſe innocent Vic- 
tims who can be reproach*d with no other Crime, but 
the involuntary one of being ſprung from a vitiated 
Origin. It is true, again, that the final Grace is a 
GRracr, and conſequently can be refus'd at Pleaſure ; 
but if it is to be granted, and is often really granted, 
it ſhould be to thoſe who have done nothing to be ſe- 
queſtrated from it. That Recourſe which St. Au- 
guſtine has to the Depth of God's Judgments, is not 
capable to ſatisfy a rational Mind on that intereſting 
Subject, nor agreeable to the Sentiments we ſhould 
have, as Chriſtians, of the impartial Equity, and in- 
finite Mercy of our divine Creator. 

The Neceſſity of Baptiſm was no ſooner conſider'd 
as indiſpenſible in the Church, but it occafion'd ſome 
Confuſion among its Members; for, beſides that above- 
mention'd, there happen'd another, in 216, about the 
Validity of Baptiſm, with regard to the Miniſters 
thereof. 

Tertullian, in his Book of Baptiſm, compos'd before 
his Revolt, ſpeaks againſt the Validity of that Sacra- 
ment, when adminiſter'd by Hereticks ; who having 
not, ſays he, the ſame God, nor the ſame Chriſt, 
with the Orthodox, could not, conſequently, have the 
ſame Baptiſm, He had wrote the ſame Thing in a 
Greek Treatiſe, which is loſt, From this Doctrine, 
Agrippinus, Biſhop of Carthage, through the Exceſs 
o an imprudent Zeal againſt the Hereſy, took Occa- 
ſion to condemn Baptiſm, adminiſter'd by any Sect 
whatever, out of the Catbolick Church. He aſſem- 
bled the Biſhops of his Province, and of Numidia, 
and in Concert with them decreed, that all thoſe who 
had been baptiz'd by Hereticks ſhould be baptiz*d 
a new; though they had obſery'd in the Matter and 
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Form what was practis'd by the- Orthodox. 8. h 


guſtine, Lib. 2. Contra Donati. ſpeaking of thi, Re. 


petition of the Sacrament, which makes us Chris: 
ſays, that the Cuſtom of receiving into the Ch, 
thoſe who had been baptiz'd by Hereticks, was 27; 
Opinion, of apoſtolical Tradition, fince it 8 6 
found written any where, but univerſally receiv'd _ 
where; and that Agrippinus, Biſhop of Carthage, 5 
corrupted, rather than reform'd it, encourag'd tg 
by captious Reaſonings, and falſe Appearance, . 
Piety; which had hinder'd him and his Colle, - 
from finding the Way of Truth in that Queſtion — 
has caus'd a great deal of Confuſion in the Church 

Contrary to this Sentiment of St. Auguſtine, ..., 
following the Example of the Catapbriges, and of 
the Novatians, who us'd to re-baptize thoſe why © 
to them from the Catbolick Church; ſome orthoda 
Biſhops, eſpecially in the Eaſt, to ſhew, through a 
indiſcreet Zeal, the Horror they had of the Hemi 
began likewiſe to re-baptize thoſe who renounc'? their 
former Errors, This Practice of ſome was (4, 
chang'd into a general Law; for St. Cyprian (ſir 
us, EpiF. 7.3. that ſeveral Biſhops of Cilicia, Ca. 
docia, Galatia, and of the neighbouring Province 
being aſſembled in the Town of Iconia, in 258; ge. 
clar*d the Baptiſm of Hereticks null, and conſcquently 
ought to be adminiſter'd a-new, to all thoſe wo 
ſhould renounce their Errors, before they could be 
receiv*d into the Church. Firmilian, Biſhop of Cz. 
ſarea in Cappadocia, was the moſt zealous Promod 
of that Decree z of which Pope Stephen being in- 
form'd, they were all excommunicated by him, and 
all thoſe Churches excluded from his Communion ; 
or, to uſe Euſebius's Terms, J. 7. c. 4. Stephen re. 
fus'd to communicate with them, becauſe their Decre: 
was contrary to the antient Cuſtom. They ſent hin 
Deputies, to inform him of their Reaſons ; but he 
would neither fee nor hear them. Dennis of Alan 
dria wrote likewiſe, as well to appeaſe him, s t 
procure a Reconciliation between them, leſt their Di. 
union ſhould cauſe ſome great Schiſm, 

From the Eaſt, the Fire ſpread as far as 4jic:; 
the Biſhops of Numidia conſulted on that Sub 
St. Cyprian, whoſe Piety and Doctrine, as well as tis 
Primacy, had render'd conſiderable among then, 
He had no ſooner receiv'd their Letters, but he al- 
ſembled a Synod at Carthage, wherein, with the Al. 
vice of the other Biſhops, he declar'd, that B 
could be valid no where but in the Catbolict Church, 
and conſequently that thoſe who ſhould return to it, 
from their Schiſm, ought to be baptiz*d a- new. Thi 
Decree was confirm'd ſoon after, in a Council of 71 
Biſhops, who acquainted Pope Stephen with it, by a 
Synodal Letter, He anſwer'd them, That no Innovs- 
tion ought to be made in the Church, that their Deciul 
was againſt the Tradition, and that they fhould content 
themſelves with receiving to Penance thoſe who ſouls 
forſake the Hereticks. 

This Reſolution of Stephen did not prove very a. 
greeable to St. Cyprian, who had already wrote 
long Epiſtle to Jubajanus, to ſupport his Sentiment; 
proteſting, nevertheleſs, that he would oblige no Body 
to it, leſt it ſhould occaſion a Schiſm, Therefore he 
aſſembled again the Biſhops of Africa, Numidia, and 
Mauritania, who all, with one Voice, confirm'd the 


Decrees which had been made in the preceding d. 
nods. He inform'd Maximilian, of Cæſarea in (ab: 
padocia, of this Deciſion; and as he was already Iſl” 


tated againſt Pope Stephen, he could not help e 
preſſing his Reſentment, in his Anſwer to him; mn 
which he ſays ſeveral Things very little becoming th* 
epiſcopal Dignity, reproaching him, among 9%" 
Things, with glorifying himſelf without Reaſon, of 
the Place of his Epiſcopacy, and of the Succeſſion of S. 
Peter, on whom the Foundation of the Church has been 
eſtabliſhed, introducing ſeveral other Prayers, and con- 


ftituting a Plurality of Churches by his Opinion, that 


the Baptiim of Hereticks cv valid. Stephen, 0" i 
Side, defended himſelf with as much Heat; ſo tha 


they both ſhew'd, on that Occaſion, that the * 
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n Earth, are Men, ard that ſometimes a 
while Fe Exceſs of Zeal makes the wiſeſt commit 
ſome very great Faults. ; | 

The Queſtion of the Baptiſm of Hereticks was not 

very well underſtood, and every one had ſome 

Je” able Reaſons to defend his Opinion, though, to 
wr the Truth, thoſe of the African Biſhops, and the 
Authorities they endeavour to ſupport their Opinion 
are rather pious and moral, than literal and con- 
vincing. All the Biſhops of the Province were not 
f the ſame Sentiment, and St. Auguſtine aſſures us, 
5 ſeveral follow'd the Opinion and Reſolution of 
2 4 Donatiſts who appear'd ſince, and maintain'd 
the Neceſſity of that Reiteration, as one of the Foun- 
dations of their Sect, could reckon but fifty Biſhops 
of the Eaſt, and ſeventy-two of Africa, to ſupport 
their Practice by that of the Antients. Denys, Biſhop 
of Alexandria, famous for his Piety, prov'd to be one 
of the moſt ſtrenuous Aſſerters of the Opinion of the 
Africans, and wrote, on that Subject, ſeveral Letters 
to Pope Stephen, and to ſome Prieſts of the Roman 
Church, with a Deſign to reunite them all with the 
Biſhops, who had embrac'd that Opinion, St. Au- 
guſtine, Epiſt. 48. ſays of St. Cyprian, that it could 
not be found that he had ever chang'd his Sentiment, 
though it ſeems probable that he could very well have 
done it; that thoſe who were pleas'd with his Error, 
might very well have ſuppreſs'd his Recantation 
that ſeveral even maintain'd, that he had never ad- 
vanc'd itz and that Impoſtors, to cloak themſelves 
with his Authority, had attributed to him what he had 
never believ'd. 

The Africans continu'd long after his Death in the 
Practice of re-baptizing ; but, at the firſt Council of 

Arles, was found a very reaſonable Medium between 
both Extremes; which is, that thoſe of the Hereticks 
who would abandon their Sect, ſhould be interroga- 
ted on the Symbol; and if it was found that they 
had been baptiz'd in the Name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, they ought not to be 
re-baptiz*d, but ſhould only have the Hands impos'd 
on them, that they might receive the Holy Ghoſt ; 
i. e. that they ſhould be confirm'd by the Biſhop : 
That if ſome of them could not anſwer to that Tri- 
nity, (which are the expreſs Terms of the Canon) i. e. 
ſhould be found to have not been baptiz'd in the 
Name of the three Perſons, or to have not that or- 
thodox Belief, they ought to be re baptiz'd. This 
' univerſal Practice is to this Day obſerv'd in the 
Church, 

In Fact, as it is an Error to ſay that all Baptiſm, 
adminiſter'd by Hereticks, is bad; it is one, likewiſe, 
to pretend that all Baptiſm, coming from them, is 
good : This Difference is to be taken, not from the 
greater or leſſer Spot of Hereſy, but from the Dogma's 
relating diſtinctly to the orthodox Belief of the bleſſed 

rinity, | 

This Error of re-baptizing Hereticks, or thoſe who 
go from one Sect to the other, is almoſt entirely abo- 
liſhd in the Cbriſtian Religion; and all Chriſtians, 
of what Denomination ſoever, do not in the leaſt 
Ciſpute the Validity of the Baptiſm, provided it be 
miniſter'd in the Name of the three Perſons of the 
Tr nity. The Roman Catholick Church, who believe 
Baptiſm to be of an indiſpenſible Neceſſity to Salva- 
don, and exclude from the Kingdom of Heaven all 
thoſe who have not been regenerated by the ſalutary 

aters of that Sacrament, does not confine its Ad- 
miniſtration to the Clergy alone, but is of Opinion, 
that in Caſe of Neceſſity a Layman, and even a Wo- 
2 can be Miniſter of Baptiſm, though Cbriſt 
dems to have confin'd it to his Apoſtles, and their 

cceſſors: For we don't read in the Goſpel, that he 
ON Power to any Body elſe to preach, and baptize 

5 the ſecond eſſential Function of their Apo- 

t te: But as that Church ſuppoſes that ſhe is in Poſ- 
on of the ineftimable Treaſure of Grace, which 
I left bis Apoſtles when he retir*d into Heaven; 
that ſhe is not to keep that Treaſure hidden, but 
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muſt diſtribute the Riches thereof with a judicious» 
though liberal Economy, to all the Members of 
Chri#, as far as that I.iberality can help them to re- 
unite themſelves to their Chief, in thoſe celeſtial Man- 
ſions whoſe everlaſting Gates (as the royal Prophet 
calls them) he has open'd to them by the Effuſion of 
his precious Blood, and where he expects them, fitting 
at the Right Hand of his Father) ſuppoſes like wiſe, 
that ſhe has the Power to interpret the Intentions of 
Cbriſt, as far as it concerns the Salvation - of thoſe 
who can claim a Title to the Benefits of his Incarna- 
tion; and that ſhe can appoint what Sort of CEcono- 
miſts ſhe pleaſes, for the Diſtribution of his Graces, 
when 1t is impoſſible they ſhould be diſtributed by the 
Succeſſors of thoſe he had been pleas'd to appoint 
himſelf; eſpecially when the Danger is imminent. 
That it would be acting contrary to the Principles of 
that extenſive Charity, on which the Chriſtian Church 
is founded, and fruſtrate the divine Intentions of the 
Saviour of the World, to expoſe Children to the Riſque 
of dying without that Regeneration, which, alone, 
can introduce them into Heaven; which would often 
happen, (conſidering the vaſt Number of Accidents 
Children are expos'd to when they come firlt into the 
World) if none but the true Miniſters of the Sacra- 
ments could adminiſter the Baptiſin, whole Place ſhe 
will have ſupply*d by the firſt Perſon preſent, when it 
is judg*d that by waiting for a Prieſt, the Infant would 
run the Riſque of dying without Baptiſm; which ſa- 
lutary Precaution cannot be blam'd, eſpeciilly by 
thoſe who admit Baptiſm as neceſſary to Salvation, nor 
even by thoſe who are of a contrary Opinion: For, as 
almoſt all Chiſtian Sects not only beptize, but like- 
wiſe confeſs Baptiſm to be a Sicrament, and conſe- 
2 to confer the Grace of God; there can be no 
rime in adminiſtering it by Precaution, nor even in 
the Incertitude, that it be neceſſary to Salvation, or 
not; for if it be neceſſary to Salvation, though not 
adminiſter*d by a Prieſt, the Impoſſibility we were 
in of having it adminiſter'd by a Prieſt, and our be- 
ing certain that it is adminiſter*d, muſt be a greater 
Satisfaction to us, than if it was not adminiſter'd at 
all, and renders our Inquietudes leſs. And if Bapti/m 
is not neceſſary to Salvation, as we all agree that it is 
a very good Thing in it ſelf, there can be no Incon- 
venience in the Adminiſtration of it; for if it don't 
produce any good Effects, it would be contradicting 
dur ſelves to ſuppoſe that ic can produce any bad ones, 
Thus we reaſon in our worldly Affairs; why ſhould 
we not be as cautious in what relates to the eternal 
Felicity of our Children, who often, by our ridiculous, 
and moſt cruel Obſtinacy, or Negligence, die, leaving 
us in the Incertirade of it. Should our fanatical Pre- 
judices over ballance that Tenderneſs Nature it ſelf _ 
claims from us för them? Or ſhould that Tenderneſs 
extend no farther than that Inſtinct we have in com- 
mon with the Brutes? What Reproaches ſhould we 
fubject our ſelves to, if our Children were to loſe their 
tranſitory Life by our Negligence ? Could we even 
forgive our ſelves, if we thought that we could have 
call'd to their Aſſiſtance ſuch and ſuch Perſons, who, 
we are told, could perhaps have ſav'd their Lives, or 
neglected to apply iuch and ſuch Remedy, which had 
been recommended to us as a Specifick in the Malady, 
which has carried them off? Why ſhould we not be 
then as cautious, and as careful, of their «ternal Life? 
Why ſhould we neglect any Means offer'd co us to 
procure them that Life, as much preferable to the 
other,” as a Sound, or a Chimæra, is to a Reality? Is 
chen an Eternity of ſo little Value, as not to deſerve 
to be purchas'd, at any Rate? How often do we pleaſe 
our ſelves with the Thought, that if our Children die 
we have nothing to reproach our ſelves with, ſince 
we have done all in our Power to ſave their Lives ? 
With what greater Satisfaction ſhould we ſay that of 
their eternal Life? What! becauſe we are of an Opi- 
nion different from all other Chriſtian Societies; be- 
cauſe we have the criminal Preſumption to give a for- 
ced Senſe to the literal Senſe of the Scripture, which 
aſſures us, that nibil inquinatum intrabit Regnum Cæ- 
4K lorum; 
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lorum; That nothing unholy ſhall enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven: Becauſe, contrary to the expreſs Com- 
mandment of Chrif to his Apoſtles, who order'd 
them to Baptize all Nations he ſent them to, we deny 
the Neceflity of Baptiſm 3 muſt our Children ſuffer 
for our criminal Preſumption ? If they have contracted 
the original Sin, can they enter the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven, charg'd with that original Sin? And if they can, 
why has the ſecond Perſon of the bleſſed Trinity been 
incarnated, has ſuffer'd and died, when we are aſſur*d 
that it was to open to us the Kingdom of Heaven, 
which we had loſt by Adam's Diſobedience ? You'll 
ſay, perhaps, that his precious Blood has waſh'd that 
original Sin: If ſo, why ſhould he ſay himfelf, gui 
crediderit, & bapliſatus fuerit ſaluus erit; Whoever 
believes, and is beptiz'd, ſhall be ſav'd? Why ſhould 
he himlelf make our Salvation depend on that Bap- 
tiſm, if we can be ſav'd without it? And if that Com- 
mandment given to his Apoſtles /o baptize, is not an 
obligatory Commandment, but only an Advice, 
(which is a falſe Suppoſition) why ſhould we refuſe to 
follow that Advice? If we pretend to tend towards 
the Chriſtian Perfection, can we do it without follow- 
ing as much as it is in our Power, all the Advices, as 
well as the Precepts? And if we are not, can we err, 
or deceive our ſelves, in following them? Can we find 
any Thing in that ſacred Book, contrary to Morality, 
or prejudicial to our ſelves? Can we find in it any 
Thing which could countenance our Obſtinacy with 
Regard to Baptiſm? Can we quote any Paſſage from 
it, whereby we are forbidden to bapiize our Children, 
or that it is a Crime to do it? They are not in a Con- 
dition to anſwer for themſelves; for Chri# ſays, qui 
crediderit, & baptiſatus fuerit ;, therefore as they can- 
not believe they are not to be baptiz'd. A very juſt 
Concluſion! and very well deduc'd from the Pre- 
miſes! If ChriF had ſaid, none but he that believes 
ſhall be 4aptiz'd ; or none but thoſe that ſhall be ca- 
pable to make an open Profeſſion of their Faith, ſhall 
be baptiz'd; there would be ſome Appearance of Rea- 
ſon to refuſe Baptiſm to Children newly born : But 
there's nothing of that in this Paſſage; whereby it ap- 
pears that Chriſt's Intention is, that we ſhould not; 
that it is not ſufficient to Salvation to believe without 
being baptiz'd; and that Faith, without that Rege- 
neration, is nothing elſe but a dead Faith. 

I confeſs, that Children are not in a Condition to 
aſk for Baptiſm; neither are they in a Condition to 
aſk for their temporal Preſervation ; therefore we muſt 
abandon them to their Fate, and let them help them- 
ſelves if they can, if not, they muſt die. As for my 
Part, I ſee no Difference between both Caſes ; but if 
they cannot anſwer for their Faith, does riot the 
Church, their Parents, or their Sponſors, anſwer 
for their Faith? And thoſe who anſwer for their 
Faith, do they not contract, at the fame Time, an 
Obligation of inſtrufting them in that Faith? Will 
they have a more implicit Faith, when twelve, fif- 
teen, or twenty Years of Age than they have; and for 
one that has, how many do we ſee, that have none, and 
only ſpeak as taught by their Parents, without know- 
ing often what they are ſpeaking of? Is it any Differ- 
ence between that Profeſſion, and that which their 
Parents could have made, if they had been baptiz' d 
as ſoon as they were born, or are not rather both 
Profeſſions the Profeſſion of their Parents? With this 
ſingle, and inſignificant Difference, that it only paſſes 
through two different Organs. | 

am not, however, in this Caſe, entirely of the 
Opinion of St. Auguſtine ;, for I cannot believe, or ra- 
ther I judge it incompatible with God's infinite Mer- 
Cy, that an innocent Creature, who has never offend- 
ed, ſhould be depriv'd of the Benefits of his Death, 
as if in ſome Manner created for Damnation, and 
only brought to Light to be a few Moments after 
condemn'd to an eternal Darkneſs, or to die before 
he could be ſenſible that he has liv'd. If Baptiſm is 
an eſſential Condition of our Salvation, this Caſe of 
an Infant's Death, before we can poſſibly have Re- 
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courſe to that Remedy, muſt be excepted ; otherwic 
it would be putting Limits to God's in finite Mercy 
and Power, who, by ſome Secrets of his profoung 
Wiſdom, which we cannot penetrate, and in that in. 
exhauſtible Source of Mercy which has flow'd conti. 
nually through his Church ever ſince it was firſt open' 
upon the Croſs, has left ſome Means, unknown to us 
to ſave thoſe innocent Victims of a foreign Guilt from 
the Maſs of Corruption, than thoſe procur'd to usb 
Baptiſm. For how can we reaſonably ſuppoſe the 
Baptiſm of Fire, which the Church confeſſes to be 
ſufficient for the Regeneration of the Adults, reduced 
to the Impoſſibility of being bap1iz'd, before they 
render the laſt Tribute to Nature; and that, at ſuch ; 
critical Conjuncture, their Faith, and the ardent De. 
fire of being baptia d, have the ſame Effects as Beg. 
tiſm itſelf; and be ſo cruel to refuſe to Children, . 
duc'd to the ſame Impoſſibility, ſome Means of the 
like Nature? Is then the Salvation of Adults dearss 
to God, than that of thoſe poor Children who do ng; 
aſk, or deſire to be baptiz'd, becauſe he will not per. 
becauſe he has not allow'd them Time for it. Woulg 
not their Complaints, during a whole Eternity, af 
their being damn'd becaufe they were not permitted 
to be ſav' d, be a Sort of Reflection on the divine Ju. 
ſtice; and would not that eternal Truth, that Chris 
is dead for all, be revok'd in Doubt? Therefore have 
we not a very great Reaſon to believe that thoſe Chil. 
dren who die in the Womb of their Mother, or in 
the Birth, or a few Moments after their Birth, are x; 
much favour'd as the Adults who die without BD, 
though they ardently wiſh for it; and that their Inno- 
cence and Imbecility contribute as much towards their 
Regeneration, as the Impoſſibility others are reduc'd 
to of being regenerated by Water; and that the one 
and the other are regenerated by the Holy Ghoft? 
This muſt not be underſtood of Adults, who de 
without Baptiſm, though it has been ſo often in thr 
Power to have it adminiſter'd to them; for as our $i 
vation is a ſpecial Grace of God, he is not oblig'! to 
have Recourſe to other Means to operate that Salri- 
tion, than to thoſe he has determin'd it ſhould be 
operated by, and which he is pleas'd to mention in 
his Goſpel. We flatter our ſelves, if we imagine that 
one ſuffices, where he propoſes two; i. e. that when he 
ſays, that qui crediderit, & baptiſatus fuerit, ſalvucerit; 
Faith without Baptiſm ſuffices: For if that had been the 
Deſign of our divine Saviour, he had ſaid, gui credi- 
derit, vel baptiſatus fuerit, or qui crediderit only, 


ſalvus erit; ſince his Diſcourſe was always concile, 


without the leaſt Superfluity of Words : Therefore his 
mentioning both Conditions, ſhews plainly, and with- 
out Equivocation, that one could not operate our Sal- 
vation without the other: Beſides, have we the leaſt 
Certitude that one will do, but, on the contrary, ate 
more than certain that both are ſufficient ? Why ſhould 
we be ſo far our own Enemies, as to depend on al 
Improbability, when we can fo eaſily ſecure ourſelves 
on that Side? Nothing but Obſtinacy, or Folly, can 
induce us to act, or think ſo contrary, not only to the 
Goſpel, but even to the Dictates of our Reaſon. 
Would we be contented, when we purchaſe an Eftate, 
with a Title which every Body elſe but our ſelves be- 
lieve precarious, if we could have two very good an 
inconteſtable ones? And if we would, what Opinion 
could the moſt ſenſible Part of Mankind entertain 0 
our Judgment? I hope the Reader will be perſuaded 
that I ſpeak in this Place without Partiality or Prejv- 
dice; that I advance no new Dogma's, ſince I content 
my ſelf with expoſing naively the Sentiments of tbe 
antient Fathers, and the Practice of the primitibe 
Church; and if I have had the Preſumption to add 
it ſome Reflections of my own, I endeavour to = 
der them agreeable to thoſe Sentiments, and tot | 
Practice. without pretending to make my ſelf cho 
of the Differences which ſubſiſt yet on this A. 
Subject; or expecting that thoſe Reflexions ſhould 
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zel f Cbriſtianity, and authoriz'd by the Goſ- 

41155 "which — always be our Guide in Mat- 
1 plainly, by what I have ſaid, that ſeve- 
ral Diſputes have ariſen in the Church touching the 
Form of Bapliſin, and the Manner of adminiſtring it; 
the oppoſite Parties have all agreed in this, that it 
was of an indiſpenſible Neceſlity for our Initiation into 
the Church of Chriſt, and none has ever dared to ad- 
vance, that without it we could be admitted into the 
Society of the Faithful, or even worthy of being called 
Chriſtians z if ſome have been capable ſince to find 
ſomething in the Scripture which could ſupport an- 
other different Belief, and are authoriſed to conſider, 2s 
Chriſtians, thoſe who are not diſtinguiſhed from the 
Jews, Pagans, and Infidels, by that ſacred Character- 
tick, they have been happier than me, who ſhould 
have been extraordinarily well pleaſed with ſuch new 
Diſcovery, which could flatter me with the Hope to 
meet in Heaven, with thoſe who by their Piety, 
Equity, Charity, and all the other chriſtian and mo- 
7al Virtues, capable to adorn our Soul, ſeem to claim 
an unconteſtable Right to it, though they had entered 
through a Door different from that, which Chriſt 
himſelf, his Apoſtles, and their Succeſſors, were 
pleaſed to ſhew us; but alas! where could that be 
found but in the Scripturez and in what Part of the 
Scripture can it be found in; is what is not come yet 
to my Knowledge; beſides, if it could even be found, 
it would then appear ſuch a Contradiction, between 
the Oracles of the Holy Ghoſt, that they ſhould loſe a 
great deal of their Authority, and make a judicious 
Mind queſtion the Truth of the whole. 

No Conſideration whatever ſhould engage us to 
abandon ourſelves to that criminal Complaiſance of de- 
ceiving thoſe who claim the ſame Title with us, to 
the B-nefits of Chriſt's Paſſion, in ſo tender a Part as 
is that of their eternal Salvation; what! under Pre- 
tence of a pretended tender Conſcience, muſt we in- 
dulge them in their erroneous Sentiment; under Pre- 
tence, that they are entirely bent on their own De- 
ſtruction, muſt we lend them a Hand to haſten them 
to the Precipice ? Is not he that ſees unconcerned, a 
Murder committed, when it is in his Power to hin- 
der it, equally guilty with the Murderer ? Is that imi- 
ating the Zeal of the firſt Founders of the Chriſtian 
Church, whom the moſt cruel Perſecutions, could 
not deter from ſhewing to the moſt formidable 
Powers of the Earth their Errors, and the Ridicule of 
their Superſtitions ? If that Charity we boaſt of, and 
whereby we pretend to be obliged to rank among 
Chriſtians, thoſe who refuſe obſtinately to be ſuch, is 
a true chriſtian Charity, why has it not been practiſed 
in the primitive Church? Why did not the Apoſtles 
uſe the ſame Indulgence towards the Fews, who pro- 
feſſed a Religion, whoſe principal Articles had been 
diftated by God himſelf? Was not the Circumci- 
ſion ordered by the Law of Moſes? Had not Chriſt 
ſubmitted himſelf ro it? Was not that Circumci- 
ſion a Type of Baptiſm? And could not the Apoſtles 
have pleaded the tender Conſcience of the Fews, as 
an Excuſe for indulging them in the Practice of that 
Part of the Ceremonial Law excluſively of Bap- 
tiſm, with far greater Appearance of Reaſon, than 
Ve can pretend to have, to indulge thoſe among us, 
in their Oppoſition to Baptiſm, when they can plead 
nothing which could ſupply its Place? In acting thus, 
what Idea can we pretend to give to the other Churches 
of our Faith; ſince we ſeem to treat the chief Articles 
fit in ſo indifferent a Manner, and to follow a Me- 
thod, of which we have no Precedent, in the Hiſto- 
"ies of the Church, and which had been abhorred as 
vell by the Hereticks of all Ages, as by the Ortho- 
dor, of which we have ſo many Inſtances, in the 

onduct of the Catapbriges, Novatians, Eunomians, 
Dmnatiſts, &c. For if thoſe Hereticks had not thought 

*P'i/m abſolutely neceflary for our Initiation into the 
arittian Church, what could have induced them to 
redaptife © thoſe who came from the Orthodox to 
tem? If they had been of the Opinion, that Faith 
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without Baptiſin, is ſufficient to diſtinguiſh a Cbriſtian 
Society from Jews, and Idolaters, why could they 
not content themſelves with that Faith, and admit 
into their Aſſemblies, all thoſe who profeſſed pub- 
lickly that Faith, without that Condition of a Re- 
generation by Baptiſm; and if they were not per- 
ſuaded that that Sacrament was abſolutely neceſſary to 
Salvation, at leaſt in Adults, why ſhould they have 
put their Proſelytes to the Trouble of being baptiſed 
a-new, when they had been already baptifed in an- 
other Society, ſince by having ated as we do, they 
had avoided all thoſe Troubles and Confuſions which 
their Precautions cauſed in the Chrifian Church? Bat 
we give into another Exceſs, for we are ſo very com- 
plaiſant, that we even call tender Conſcienced Bre- 
thren, thoſe who were never baptiſed. On what 
Foundation can a Society be called a Chriſtian Society, 
which has no Sacraments? Or has ever any Chriſtian 
Society, except of later Times, pretended to be Chri- 
ſtians without Sacraments ? For thoſe Societies, who 
deny the Regeneration by Water, have no Sacra- 


ments; ſince from the very Foundation of the Chri- 


ſtian Church, a Sacrament has always been accounted 
Signum viſibile Rei inviſibilis, a Sign viſible of a Thing 
inviſible. Where's the Sign viſible of that pretended 
Baptiſm by the Holy Ghoſt alone? For if the Water 
was not neceſſary in the Adminiſtration of that Sacra- 
ment, why would Chriſt be baptiſed by Water? Why 
could not St. Philip content himſelf with the publick 
Profeſſion of Faith of the Eunuch of Queen Candace ? 
Why would St. Peter take the Trouble of baptiſing 
that great Multitude, which was converted by his two 
Predications? And if we have not thought proper to 
reform that Sacrament z but on the contrary believe that 
none can enter into the Kingdom of Heaven except be be 
regenerated, and born a- new, of Water and of the Holy 
Ghoſt, as we expreſs it in formal Terms in the Admi- 
niſtration of Infant-Baptiſm; if in the ſame Place we 
call upon God the Father, through our Lord Feſas 
Chriſt, that of his bounteous Mercy be will grant to this 
Child, that Thing, which By NATURE HE CANNOT 
HAVE, that he may be baptiſed by Water and the Holy 
Ghoſt, and RECEIVED INTO CRRIST's Holy 
Cuvuren, and be MADE A LIVELY MemBrr of 
THE SAME, If again, we call upon God for this In- 
fant, that be, coming to his holy Baptiſm, may receive 
RE MISSION OF HIS SINS BY SPIRITUAL REGt- 
NERATION; do we not contradict all this, by in- 
dulging our tender Conſcience Brethren, (as we call 
them) 1n a contrary Opinion? For can we have the 
Preſumption to rank them among our Brethren, and 
admit of a myſtical Affinity, with them, when we 
confeſs, that we cannot be made à lively Member 6 
Chriſt's holy Church, without being baptiſed by Water 
and the Holy Ghoſt ? That we cannot receive Remiſ- 
ſion of the original Sin (ſince an Infant can have no 
other) but by Baptiſm? Can we plead our very exten- 
ſive Charity on this Occaſion? And if we do, what 
Sort of Charity is ours? Would it be an Act of Cha- 
rity to help a Perſon already blind of one Eye, to ex- 
tirpate the other, becauſe he is willing to do it; and 
that, by endeavouring to hinder him from doing it, 
we might run the Riſk of diſobliging him? Why 
don't we uſe the ſame Indulgence towards the Ro- 
man Catholicks, and call them likewiſe our tender 
Conſcience Brethren ;3 which we could do with a great 
deal more Reaſon, ſince they are baptiſed, as we are, 
and conſequently we cannot but confeſs that they are 
Chriſtians, nay that we have even received our Chri- 
ſtianity from them; and nevertheleſs we exclaim and 
inveigh againſt them, as againſt Wolves in the Sheep- 
fold, while we. cajole, and admit into our Society, 
thoſe who have not the very firſt diſtinguiſhable Cha- 
racer of Chriſtianity ? Where's our Zeal for the Edi- 
fication of the Lord's Houſe, and for the eternal Sat- 
vation of our Brethren 3 we know that they are born 
like us in the original Sin, we confeſs that nothing 
but the ſalutary Waters of Baptiſin can waſh that Sin ; 
we are conſcious that we cannot enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven, before we be waſhed of that original Sin, 
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and nevertheleſs, we indulge our tender Conſcience 
Brethren, ſo far as to leave them in their voluntary Ig- 
norance on that Point; whereas were they once con- 
vinced of the Neceſſity of Baptiſm, they would add a 
new Luſtre to the Chriſtian Church by their Chriſtian 
and moral Virtues, which they practiſe, out of it, to 
the Edification of the whole World. How cruel we 
are to contribute as much as is in our Power to the 
Perdition of thoſe honeſt Souls, who want nothing 
elſe but Baptiſm to render them as perfect, almoſt, 
as our celeſtial Father is perfect; who by their Equity, 
Charity, Diſintereſtedneſs, Hatred of the World, 
and of its Pomps, give us a true Model of the Life 
which the Saints lead in the celeſtial Manſions. 

In the Primitive Church, and to this Day in the 
Roman Catholick, the Water, for Perſons to be baptiſed 
with, was preſerved in Places or Edifices, called Bay- 
TISTERIES. In the Churches which baptiſed by 
Immerſion, the Baptiftery was a Kind of Pond, where 
the Catechumens were plunged ; though in many 


Places the next River ſerved for a Baptiſtery. In At- 


tertimes the Baptiftery was a little Building adjoining 
to the Church, purpoſely: appointed for the Admini- 
{tration of this Ceremony. There were ſeveral Fonts 
and Altars in each Baptiſtery, becauſe then they bap- 
tiſed a Number at once, all of whom received the 
Euchariſt immediately after. At firſt theſe Baptiſte- 
ries were only in the great Cities; but they afterwards 
allowed Pariſhes to have Fonts, for the more commo- 
dious Adminiſtration of Baptiſm. This Right was 
confined to Pariſhes alone; and if any Monaſteries 
were found with Baptiſmal Fonts, it was becauſe they 
had Baptiſmal Churches in another Place; though 
the Biſhops ſometimes granted them to Monks, upon 
Condition that they would have a ſecular Prieſt along 
with them, to take Care of the People; but they af- 
terwards found Means to throw off the Prieſt, and 
make themſelves Maſters of the Church, and attach 
it, with its Baptiſmal Fonts, to their own Monaſtery, 
In the Gallican Church none but Parochial Churches 
are allowed to have Baptiſteries, or, as they call them, 
Fonts Baptiſmaux, where all Children are carried to 
be baptiſed, except in the Caſes of an extreme Ne- 
ct ſſity heretofore- mentioned. 

When the Rector, or his Curate, is informed that 
there is a Child to be baptiſed, he comes to the 
Church, and having put on his Surplice, and a Stole, 
he goes to meet the Child at the Entrance of the 
Church, where he reads the Exorciſms, then he 
throws one of the Ends of his Stole over the Child, 
and introduces him into the Church, then he gives him 
the Name, after which he carries him to the Fonts, 
where he makes the Unctions with Chri/ma and the 
bleſſed Oil. Beginning on the Breaſt, and ending 
at the Shoulder, and concludes with the Aſperſion, 
which he makes on the naked Head in the Form of a 
Croſs, receiving nothing for his Trouble, but what 
the Godfather and Godmother are pleaſed to leave at 
the Fonts, 

The Water for Baptiſm is bleſſed in the Roman 
Church twice a Year, with great Ceremony, i. e. on the 
Eve of Eafter, and on that of the Pentecoſt, Though 
the B-liet of that Church is, that all Sort of natural 
Water is ſufficient for the Adminiſtration of Baptiſm. 
This Cuſtom of bleſſing the Water of the Baptiſmal 
Fonts, is very antient; ſince we find that it was prac- 
tiſed in the African Church in the fourth Century, 

Theſe ſalutary Waters are of ſuch Efficacy, that 
we find in the eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, that they have 
leveral Times procured the Health of the Body, as 
well as that of the Soul. Socrates ſays, J. 7. c. 4. that 
in 408 there was a Few at Conſtantinople, who for ſe- 
veral Years had been paralitick ; without the moſt 
fcilful Phyſicians having been capable to give him any 
Relief, ill not knowing whom to apply to elſe upon 
Earth, he thought of turning Chriſtian, hoping to 
find in the ſalutary Waters of Baptiſm, what he had 
lo long expected, but in vain, from human Skill. 
As foon as A:ticus, Biſhop of Conſtantinople, was in- 


formed of his Intention, he came to viſit him, inſtrug 
ed him in the Chriſtian Religion, and ſometime at,” 
had him carried on his Bed to the Church, Where he 
baptiſed him; the Few was not fruſtrated in his By. 
pectation, for his Faith ſaved both his Body and Soul: 
ſince he came out of the Water in perfect Health. 

Here we conclude our Treatiſe on Baptiſm, and 
proceed to give a Deſcription of a certain profane Ce. 
remony practiſed by Sailors, both on Perſons a4 
Veſſels, when at certain Latitudes at Sea, calbd all 
by them Baptiſm, or Chriſtening. 

This Sort of Chriſtening, happens but under the Line 
and the Tropicks, and only on the Veſſels and Perfong, 
who paſs thoſe Places for the firſt Time. If it he, 
Veſſel, the Carpenters, ſhouldering their Axes, come i 
the Ceremony to aſk the Captain that hell be pleased 
to pay for the Chriſt*ning of the Ship, unleſs hell n. 
ther chuſe to have the Beak-head cut off, pretendin 
they have Right to do the one, if the Captain, c. 
Maſter refuſes to comply with the other. Therefore 
to avoid having his Ship disfigured, he capitulag 
with thoſe Mobauks, and ranſoms his Ship, either 
with Money or Liquor, which is put to their Optio, 
In a French Man of War it is either twenty Crown; 
or a Hogſhead of Wine; the Money being almoſt 
always preferred to Liquor, the one or the other he. 
ing immediately delivered to the Claimants, who, on 
thoſe Conditions let the Ship paſs unmoleſted. 

While the Carpenters are capitulating with the Cy. 
tain, a Pilot dreſſes himſelf in a Calf's Skin, or Coy 
Skin, with a Furr Cap, and his Face adorned vit 
two frightful Muſtachoes, @ la Suiſſe, takes his Poſt in 
the round Top, attended with a Train of Sailor, 
armed with Buckets full of Water, waiting for the 
Captain, who, after he has diſpatched his Gueſts, the 
Carpenters, comes upon Deck, to whom the old Ma 
Tropick, as he is pleaſed to ſtile himſelf, calls, aſking 
him whence he came, and whither bound ? Which 
Queſtions being anſwered by the Captain, through 
ſpeaking Trumpet, to denote that he is ſpeaking to 
ſome Body at a vaſt Diſtance from him, Tropic tells 
him, that ever ſince he has been in that Latitude, i.e. 
from the Beginning of the World, he don't remember 
to have ſeen his Ship paſs that Way, no more than ſe- 
veral of the Crew and Paſſengers z and therefore muſt 
come down to take the uſual Tribute, which he cxatts 
from all thoſe, who, for the firſt Time, paſs through 
his Dominions, which being acquieſced to by the Cap- 
tain, Tropick deſcends at the Sound of the Trumpets, 
the Beating of Drums, and the Noiſe of Kitchen-ln{tru- 
ments, his Limbs trembling, his Head paralitical, and 
almoſt worn out with Age, and goes to ſet himſelf on 
a mock Throne, prepared for him at the Foot of the 
Main- Maſt, having on his Right one of the Gunners 
holding a Waggoner or other Sea-Book, and on bis 
Left the Cook, with a Pot full of black Stuff. At h 
Feet is placed a large Tub, full of Water, a. cos 
which is laid à Handſpike, on which Seat every ones 
brought to his mock Tribunal, who is obliged to ſwear 
on the Book preſented to him by the Gunner, that hel 
never kiſs any Sailor's Wife in the Abſence of bet 
Huſband, that he'll make others obſerve the ſame 
Ceremony, he practiſes at that Time, and ſeveral 
other ridiculous Oaths, Afterwards, if he lays donn 
ſome Money in a Plate preſented to him by ſome of 
Tropicł's Courtezans, he eſcapes with a little ſpriok- 
ling of Water, and a ſmall black Croſs, made by the 
Cook, on his Forehead, to denote that he has — 
the Tribute; if not, the Handſpike is drawn tom 
under him, and his Breech falls in the Tub, which 15 
ſoon followed by Streams of Water poured upon hn 
from the Shrouds, The Ceremony over, the Offices 
and others who have paid the Tribute retire to cloſe 
Quarters; and the Tars are left to chriſten one an” 
other, which they do plentifully, without Diſtinction, 
of thoſe who have not paſſed the Tropick or Line, 
from the others who have done it ſeveral Times; 4" 
if by Chance ſome Officers or others, who have 1 
the Tribute, chance to appear upon Deck, they Fo ol 
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are obliged to whip each other; which they 
& with ſome Reluctancy, till they feel the 
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> receiving ſomething of the Aſperſion. 


is concluded by a Pantomime of a whipping 
Bout, acted by the Ship's Boys, who in Honour of 
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Smart, for then he who finds his Poſteriors a little too 


freely dealt by, exerts himſelf likewiſe on thoſe of his 


Leaders, and ſo on, *till at laſt, every of them become 
a Buſby. The Reſt of the Day is ſpent, if the Wea- 
ther permits it, in drinking and carouzing. 


ook (formed from the Saxon, Boc, which 
comes from the Northern Buech, à Beech Tree, 


; on which our Anceſtors uſed to write) is the Produc- 
© tons of Perſons of Wit and Learning, digeſted in 
© come Form or Order, and reduced into Writing for 
© the Inſtruftion or Entertainment of others, but too 
* ofren for the Depravation of their Manners ; and. to 
have it tranſmitted to Poſterity. ; 


Book is diſtinguiſhed from Pampblet, or ſingle 


| Paper, by its greater Length, and from Tome or Vo- 
ume, by its containing the whole Writing; which is 
* often divided into ſeveral Volumes. 


Books are commonly divided into divine or ſacred, 


and human Books. 


The divine or ſacred Books are either wrote by In- 


| ſpiration, as the Pentateuch, the Prophets, the Books 
of Solomon, the New Teſtament, &c. which ſeveral 


Books, collected together, compoſe a whole one _ 


: the Bille; or as an Explanation of the moſt difficult 
© Paſſages of the inſpired Books, as the ſeveral Interpre- 


ters of the Scripture, the antient Fathers of the 
Church, &c. b . 

The BI BLE is the moſt valuable, and moſt reſpect- 
ed of all the divine, ſacred Books, as containing, the 
firſt Precepts, given to Moſes by the Almighty him- 
ſelf, amidſt the Thunder and Lightening of Mount 
$;nai, of the religious Worſhip and Ceremonies, he 
was to be adored with upon Earth, and the firſt Ar- 
ticles of a true Faith, 

The Bibles are diſtinguiſhed according to their 
Language, into Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Chaldee, Sy- 
riack, Arabick, Coptick, &c. 

The firſt Traduction of the Bible is, that of the 
depluagint, made 280 Years before the Incarnation of 
Jeſus Chriſt, through the Care of Demetrius Phalerens, 
under the Reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of 
Exot, to perfect the famous Library of Alexandria, 
which contained 200,000 Volumes. This Tranſla- 
tion was received by the Fews ; and our Saviour, as 
well as his Apoſtles, make uſe of it, in the Goſpel ; 
but it was corrupted ſoon after the Birth of our Saviour, 
as well by the Jews, as through the Ignorance of the 
Copiſts, Origen was the firſt who attempted to purge 
it of its Imperfections, and reſtore it to its priſtine 
Purity, In which noble and uſeful Undertaking he 
was ſucceeded by the Martyr Lucian. Heſychius, 
* applied himſelf to it, and St. Jerome perfect- 

t. 


Antient Authors do not agree among themſelves 
as to the Manner of this Tranſlation. Some ſay 
that the Seventy worked upon it ſeparately, and 
that comparing afterwards their ſeveral Verſions toge- 
ther, they were all found alike in all Things. Others 
pretend, that they worked at it two and two. And 
others, that they did it altogether, conſulting one an- 
other on the moſt difficult Paſſages, The firſt Man- 
ner is conſidered as a Fable, and as mere Romance, 
Ja great many very learned Divines. 

e have at preſent Bibles, in the ſeveral Lan- 
guages above-mentioned, both Manuſcript and print- 
ted, and almoſt all according to the Verſion of the 
Sepluagint, but very imperfect. F. Simon is of Opi- 
Aon that the oldeſt Manuſcript Hebrew Bibles are not 
above 6 or 700 Years: Nor does Rabbi Menabem, 
o quotes a vaſt Number of them, pretend that any 
Iceed 600 Years. The beſt are thoſe copied by the 
Jews of Spain, and the moſt common thoſe copied 


by the Jets of Germany. 
27 


1 and Chriftians. 


The beſt printed Hebrew Bibles, are thoſe publiſhed 
in 1taly by Peſaro and Brets, and there are none cor- 
rect, but thoſe printed under the Direction of the 
Jews, becauſe a great deal more perfect in the Hebrew, 
which is a Language natural to them, than any other 
Nation. The Hebrew Bibles of Dan. Bomberg, print- 
ed in Folio and Quarto at Venice; the firſt in 1517, 
called the Bible of Foelix Pratenſis, the Perſon who re- 
viſed it, and which is the leſs exact; and the ſecond 
in 1526, with the Maſſora and the Commentaries of 
ſeveral Rabbins, are the moſt eſteemed both by the 
| Mr. Chambers ſays, that theſe 
ibles were printed in the ſixth Century, which is ſe- 
veral Centuries before the Art of Printing was firſt in- 
vented ; but this is not the leaſt unpardonable Fault 
committed by that Author, In 1548, the ſame Bom- 
berg printed the Folio Bible of Rabbi Benchajim, the 
beſt and moſt perfect of them all; it is diſtinguiſhed 
from the firſt of the fame Rabbi, by the Comment of 
Rabbi D. Kinchi, on the Chronicles; which is not in 
the preceding. It was from this Edition that Buxtorf 
the Father, printed his Rabbinical Hebrew Bible at 
Baff in 1618; which is full of Faults, eſpecially. in 
the Commentaries of the Rabbins, where that learned 
Man altered ſome Places that were againſt the Chri- 
ſtians. Le Modena, a Rabbin of Venice, publiſhed, 
the ſame Year, a new Edition of the Rabbinicel Bible, 
* he pretends to be more correct than the 

The Hebrew Bibles printed in Quarte, at Antwerp, 
by Plantin, in 1566, are very beautiful, both for the 
Characters and Paper. Thoſe of Manaſſeh Ben- 1/rael, 
publiſhed at Amſterdam, both in 4to and 8vo, the 
firſt whereof being in two Columns, is' very commo- 
dious to the Reader. In 1634, R. Fac. Lombroſe 
publiſhed a new Edition in 4to at Venice, with ſmall 
literal Notes at the Bottom of each Page, where he 
explains the Hebrew Words by Spaniſh Words, This 
Bible is much eſteemed by the Fews at Conſtantinople : 
In the Text they have diſtinguiſhed between Words 
where the Point Camets is to be read with a Cameſta- 
tuph, that is by an o and not an a, The moſt beauti- 
ful and correct of all the Hebrew Bibles, in 8yo, are 
the two of Fo.'Athias, a Few, of Amſterdam. The 
firſt, of 1661, is the beſt Paper; but that of 1667, 

the moſt exact; that however publiſhed at dmſterdam 
by Vander Hooght in 1705, is preferable to any of 
them. 

Ot the three hebraifing Proteſtants, which have un- 
dertook to reviſe and publiſh the Hebrew Bible after 
Alihias, viz. Clodias, Fablonſti, and Opitius; that 
in 4to of Opizius, publiſhed at Keil in 1709, is the 
beſt; though he has this Fault in common with the 
two others, that he has made Ule of no Manulcripts 
but thoſe of the German Libraries, neglecting the 
French ones, which are certainly the beſt; though 
they have all three this Advantage, that, beſides, the 
Diviſions uſed by the Jews, both general and parti- 
cular, into Paraſtes, and Pefukins, they have alſo 
thoſe of the Chriſtians, or of the Latin Bibles, into 
Chapters and Verſes ; the Keti Ketib, or various Read- 

ing, Latin Summaries, &c. which make them of con- 
ſiderable Uſe, with Reſpect to the Latin Editions and 
the Concordances. 

The Bible was tranſlated into Greek by Aquila, 
under the Emperor Adrian; but that Verſion was very 
imperfect and full of Omiſſions. Theodetion publiſhed 
a new one in 189, Theodotion had been a Diſciple of 
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Fatian; he followed Marcion, and from his School, 
paſſed to the Synagogue of the Jews, where he was 
received on Condition that he ſhould tranſlate the Old 
Teſtament into Greek, which he did with more Truth 
and Sincerity than Aguila had done, though there are 
many Additions and Omiſſions, which he has marked 
with a great deal of Care and Attention. The nu- 
merous Editions we have of the Bille in Greet, can 
all be reduced to three, viz. that of Complutum, or 
Alcala de Henares, that of Venice, and that of Rome. 
The firſt publiſhed in 1515 by Cardinal Ximenes, and 
inſerted in the Polyglot Bible, uſually called the Com- 
plutefian Bible, This Edition is one of the beſt ex- 
rant, and has been reprinted in the Polyglot Bible of 
Antwerp, in that of Paris, and in the 4to Bible, com- 
monly called Bible of Vatable. The ſecond is that of 
Venice in 1518, reckoned full of Faults of the Copiſts, 
as having been printed juſt as it ſtood in the Manu- 
ſcript; it has been reprinted at Straſburg, Bafil, 
Francfort, and other Places. The beſt of them all is 
the Third, printed at Rome, in 1587, with Greek 
Scholia, collected from the Manuſcripts in the Roman 
Libraries, by P. Morin. This fine Edition has been 
reprinted at Paris in 1628, by F. Morin, Prieſt of 
the Oratory, who has added the Latin Tranſlation, 
which in the Roman was printed ſeparately, with Scho- 
lia. The Greek Edition of Rome has been printed in 
the Polyglot Bible of London; to which are added at 
Bottom the various Readings of the Alexandrian Ma- 
nuſcript. 
The Latin Bibles are alſo reduc'd to three Claſſes, 
©Viz, the antient Vulgate, tranſlated from the Greek 
Septuagint ;, the modern Vulgate, the greateſt Part of 
which is done from the Hebrew Text ; and'the new 
Latin Tranſlations, done alſo from the Hebrew Text 
in the ſixteenth Century, | v5, 
The antient Vulgate is of very great Antiquity in 
the Latin Church, ſince it was the common, or vul- 
gar Verſion, before St. Ferome made a new one, 
whence it is nam'd Vulgate. Nobilius, in 1588, and 
F. Morin, in 1628, gave new Editions of it, pretend- 
ing to have reſtor'd and recollected it from the An- 
tients who had cited it. The Yulgate was held by St. 
Auguſtine to be preferable to all the other Latin Ver- 
ſions then extant ; as rendering the Words and Senſe 
of the ſacred Text more cloſely and juſtly than any 
of the reſt, It has ſince been retouch'd from the 
Corrections of St. Jerome, and it is from this Mixture 
of the antient Halick Verſion, and ſome Corrections of 
St. Ferom, that it is now call'd the Yulgate, and 
which the Council of Trent has declar*d to be authen- 
tick. This Yulgate alone is us'd in the Roman Church, 
excepting ſome Paſſages of the antient Yulgate, left in 
the Miſſal, and the P/alms; which are ſtill ſung ac- 
cording to the old 1alick Verſion. Some Authors 
pretend, that we have nothing left of the antient Vul- 
gate us'd in the primitive Times in the Weſtern 
Churches, but the P/a/ms, Wiſdom, and Ecclęſiaſtes. 
We have, on the contrary, a conſiderable Number 
of Editions of the modern Vulgate. That inferted by 
the Order of Cardinal Ximenes, in the Bible of Com- 
plutum, is one of the beſt, as well as that of R. Ste- 
pbens, printed in 1540, and reprinted in 1545; in 
which are added, on the Margin, the various Readings 
of ſeveral Latin Manuſcripts, which he had conſulted, 
This Edition was revis'd afterwards by the Doctors of 
Louvain, who likewiſe added to it the various Read- 
ings of ſeveral Latin Manuſcripts. 
1he Correction of Pope Clement VIII, in 1592, is 
now the Standard of all the Reman Churches; from 


this the Bibles of Plantin were done, and from thoſe 


of Plantin all the reſt. The Proteſtants accuſe thoſe 
Editions of Pope Clement, with having ſome new 
Texts added, and many old ones alter'd, to counte- 
nance and confirm what they call the Catholick Doc- 
trine; and the Reman Catholicks reproach the Prote- 
ftants with the fame Want of Sincerity ; pretending, 
that what's alledg'd againſt them on that Subject, is a 
Calumny, forg*d with no other Deſign, than to ren- 
der them ſuſpected to Perſons who otherwiſe would 
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be very ready to eſpouſe their Doctrine: That th 


thought ſuch Falſhood had been clearly enough 


denc'd, in the famous, and for ever memorabiè 
ference of Fontainbleau, between Cardinal du p, 
and Plefſis Mornay ; and by their Editions of the by 

gate, having been ſo often compat'd, by Prog... 
5 with the moſt authentiek original — 
cripts. 

In Anſwer to this, and to confirm the Char JT 

againſt the Roman Catholicks of Infidelity, in the E. 
tions of Clement VIII, they quote Father 2:3... 
who owns, that among the Differences that are found 
between the common Greek and the Yulpate, there x 
ſome wherein the Greek Reading appears more cy 
and natural than that of the Latin; ſo that the hon 
might be corrected from the firſt, if the holy g, 
ſhould think fit. The Catholicks reply, that ther 
Differences, even in the Opinion of the beſt . 
Aant Authors, conſiſt only in a few Syllable, g 
Words that rarely touch the Senſe ; the Vulgale bei 
authoriz' d, in the moſt conſiderable Places, by ſerei 
antient Manuſcripts, which, however, are not perky 
ſo correct as were thoſe with which the antient Il; 
or Yulgate Verſion was compar*d by St. Ferom, Fi 
as they were then nearer the Times of the Shale 
they might be ſupposd to have had juſter Grey 
pies, and thoſe better kept, than any of thoſe ud 
when Printing was firſt ſet on Foot. 
There are great Numbers of Latin Bibles, of de 
third Claſs, comprehending the Verſions from ti 
Originals of the ſacred Books made within theſe 203 
Years. The firſt is that of Santes Pagninus, a Dim. 
nican, printed at Lions, in Quarto, in 1528; much 
eſteem'd by the Fews, This the Author improvd h 
a ſecond Edition. In 1542, there was a beautiful Ed. 
tion of the ſame at Lyons, in Folio; and R. Steln; 
reprinted it, with the Yulgate, in 1557. Ther is 
alſo another Edition of 1586, in four Columns, wder 
the Name of Vatable. The Text of that of 1g, 
abovemention'd, with Scholia, by Michael Seven, is 
ſuſpected by the Roman Catholicks, as being alter'dinſe, 
veral Places, as they pretend, on Purpoſe to favourthe 
Reformation; as for the Scholia, they condemn themas 
heretical, ſchiſmatical, tending to Hereſy, &c. This 
ſame Verſion of Pagninus, corrected by Arius Montanus, 
having been approv'd by the Doctors of Louvain, wa 
inſerted in the Polyg/ot of Philip II. and ſince in that 
of London ; there have been various Editions of it in 
Folio, 4to, and 8vo, to which have been added the 
Hebrew Text of the Old Teſtament, and the Greet, ol 
the New. | 

The Samaritan Bible, which admits no more for 
holy Scripture than the Pentateuch, or five Books of 
Moſes, being the moſt antient of all, deſerves allo the 
firſt Rank, This Verſion has never been printed 
alone, nor any where but in the Polyglots of London 
and Paris, This Samaritan Peniateuch differs in 
ſome Reſpect from that of the Fews, and is written in 
different Characters, called Samaritan Characters; 
which Origen, St. Jerome, and other Fathers, and 
Criticks, antient and modern, take to be the primi- 
tive Characters of the antient Hebrews, though others 
maintain the contrary. 

What we call Chaldee Bibles, are not properly a 
ſtrict Verfion of the Scriptures, but only Gloſſes and 
Paraphraſes upon it, which the Jews call Targum; 
for as during their long Captivity in Babylon they had 
forgot their antient Language the Hebrew, and nos 
underſtood nothing but the Language of their Ma- 
ſters, the Chaldeans, there was a Neceſſity" of explan- 
ing the Prophets in that Language; and to this Ne- 
ceſſity is owing the firſt Beginr.ing of the Chaldee Fa- 
raphraſe, to make the Senſe of the Text underſtood. 
Each Doctor made a Paraphraſe of ſome Part thereof 
in the vulgar Tongue; and as theſe ſeveral Interpre- 
tations, in Time, became very voluminous, certam 
Rabbins undertook to collect them together, and this 
Collection they call the Targum. Though they do 
not agree about the Antiquity of the Targum; for the 


more modern Jews, having blended their own ne 
ments 
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ich thoſe of the Antients, no certain Age or 
2 be fixed for the whole Work. 
It is commonly believed that Rabbi Jonatban, who 
lived under the Reign of Herod the great, made the 
5-{ Chaldee Verſion of the Prophets; and with this 
Verſion mixed the Interpretations borrowed from Tra- 
dition, It is certain that Onkelos tranſlated the Pen- 
zateuch almoſt Word for Word, and without any Pa- 
raphraſe 3 but it is not equally certain, that Jonathan 
was the Author of the other Verſion of the Pentaſeuch 
aſcribed to him. We know little or nothing of the 
Authors of the Paraphraſe, or Targum on the other 
Books; no more than of thoſe of the Targum of Je- 
ruſalem, which is another imperfect Paraphraſe on the 
five Books of Moſes ; ſo that in Strictneſs the Targum 
of Jonathan and Onkelos, is the only Paraphraſe of any 
Authority. This is what Scaliger ſays in relation to 
it. The Hebrew was tranſlated under the Reign of 
Tiberius into Chaldee, by Jonathan ; the Prophets by 
Onkelos ; and the Books of Moſes into good old Hiero- 
ſolymitan, which was then uſed at Feruſalem, much in 
the ſame Manner as Latin is among us. It is certain 
there was a Targum Hieroſolymitanum, till extant : It 
was wrote in the vulgar Tongue, but that being then 
greatly corrupted, we have, now, much a do to un- 
derſtand it. Thoſe Targumiſts might have ſeen Jeſus 
Chriſt ; it is certain they lived long before the taking 
of Jeruſalem. 

Widmanſtradius printed, at Vienna, in 1562, the 
whole New Teſtament in Syriac, in a beautiful Cha- 
rater : After him there were ſeveral other Editions; 
and it was inſerted in the Bible of Philip II. with a 
Latin Tranſlation. Gabriel Sionita alſo publiſhed a 
beautiful Syriac Edition of the Pſalms at Paris, in 
1525, With a Latin Interpretation, The whole Bible 
is printed in Syriac in the Polyglots of London and 


1 Paris. In which two Polyglets there are alſo Arabick 


Verſions of the whole Scriptures, that of the Old Te- 
fame being attributed by ſome learned Men to Sa- 
adias; they give for Reaſon, that Aben Ezra, a great 
Antagoniſt of Saadias, quotes ſome Paſſages of his 
Verſion, which are the ſame with thoſe of the Ara- 
bick Verſion in the Polyglots z yet others are of Opi- 
nion that Saadias's Verſion is not extant, Fuſtinian, 
Biſhop of Nebio, printed at Genoa in 1516, an Ara- 
bick Verſion of the P/alter, with the Hebrew Text and 
Chaldee Paraphraſe, adding Latin Interpretations, 
In 1672 there was printed at Rome, by Order of the 
Congregation de propagandd Tide, an entire Arabick 
Edition of the Old Teſtament. The Arabick Verſion 
of the Pentateuch, of Erpenices, called alſo the Pen- 
tateuch of Mauritania, as being made by the Jeus of 
Barbary, and for their Uſe, is eſteemed literal, and 
very exact; as well as the four Evangeliſts, publiſhed 
at Rome in Arabick, with a Latin Verſion, in 1591 ; 
which have been ſince reprinted in the Polyglots of 
London and Paris, We have ſeveral authentick 
Manuſcript Copies of the Bible in Coptick in the 
great Libraries, eſpecially that of the King of 
France, | | 

The Ælbiopians have alſo tranſlated the Bible in 
their Language; of which we have a very accurate 
New Teſtament, printed at Rome in 1548, though 
found Fault with by thoſe, who diſcover ſomething 
in it, which riſes in Judgment againſt them. The 
lame has been reprinted in the Engliſh Polyglot, as 
well as the Pſalms, Canticles, ſome Chapters of Gene- 
V, Ruth, Joel, Jonab, Zepbaniab, and Malachi, 
all in the ſame Language. 

Some of the Armenian Doctors about the Time of 
St, Chryſoftom, made an Armenian Verſion of the 
Bille from the Greek of the Seventy, which was firſt 
Printed entire in 4to at Amſterdam, in 1664, by one 
or their Biſhops, with the New 7 etament in 8vo. 

The Perfian Pentateuch, printed in the London Po- 
Y2lot, is the Work of Rabbi Jacob, a Perſian Few ; 
8 ve have nothing now remaining of that antient 
2 Verſion of the old Bible, mentioned by ſome 
hy the Fathers. There was alſo a Verſion made of 
e whole Bible (the Book of Kings excepted) into Go- 
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thick, by Aphilas, a Gothick Biſhop ; the four Evan- 
geliſts were printed in 4to at Dort, from an antient 
Manuſcript in 1665; having nothing elſe remaining 
of that Verſion, The Reaſon given for Aphilas 
omitting the Book of Kings is, his being afraid that 
the frequent Mention of the Wars therein ſhould in- 
ſpire too much of the military Genius into his Coun- 
try men. 

Con. Bafl, Duke of Oſtravia, had an entire Bible 
in the Sclavonick Tongue, printed at Oftravia, in 
Volbinia, in the Year 1581, at his own Expence, for 
the common Service of all Chriſtians, who ſpeak the 
Sclavonick Language, whereof the Muſcovitiſh is a 
Dialect, for which Reaſon this Verſion is commonly 
called the Muſcovite Bible. 

It would be endleſs to rehearſe here the vaſt Num- 
ber of Verſions of the Bibles in other vulgar Tongues, 
as Engliſh, French, German, Spaniſh, Iialian, Dutch, 
&c. ſince we have ſo many Catalogues of them in ſe- 
veral Authors. Therefore I conclude this Detail of 
the ſeveral Verſions of the Bible, by explaining what 
is meant by Polyg/ot, which 1 have ſo often men- 
tioned, | 

PoLyGcLoT, from the Greek v, many, and 
ymorlza, Language, denotes a Bible, printed in ſeveral 
Languages. Aimenes de Cineros, Cardinal and Arch- 
biſhop of Toledo, conſidering that no Tranſlation, 
ever ſo exact and perfect, can render the true Senſe of 
the Scriptures, judged proper to give them in their 
Original, and therefore had the firſt Polyglot Bible 
printed at Alcala de Htnares 1515, which contains 
the Hebrew Text, the Chaldee Paraphraſe, or Targum, 
on the Pentateuch, the Greek Verſion of the Septua- 
gint ; and the antient Latin Verſion. This Bible is 
called Complutefian Bible; at the End whereof is ad- 
ded an Apparatus of Grammars, Dictionaries, and 
Indexes or Tables. 

The Second Polyglot was printed at Antwerp in 
1572, by Planiin, under the Direction of Arius 
Montanus. *Tis called the Polyglot of Philip II. as 
being publiſhed by his Order; and contains, beſides 
what's in the Bible of Complutum, the Chaldee Para- 
phraſes on the Reſt of the Old Teſtament, with a La- 
tin Tranſlation of them, A literal Latin Verſion of 
the Hebrew Text, An Hebrew and Syriac Verſion, 
both in Syriac and Hebrew Characters, with Points 
to it of the New Teſtament. Guy le Fevre, who had 
the Care of the Syriack Verſion, having added a Latin 
one to it, and a new Apparatus of Dictionaries, Gram- 
mars, Sc. with ſeveral little Treatiſes, neceſſary for 
clearing up the more difficult Paſſages in the Text. 

M. Le Fay's Polyglot (which is the third) printed at 
Paris in 1645, beſides the Beauty of the Characters, 
which are magnificent, and the Size of the Paper, has 
this other Advantage over that of Antwerp, of having 
the Syriack and Arabick Verſions of the Old Teſtament 
with Latin Interpretations, Ic has likewiſe in the 
Pentateuch, the Hebrew and Samaritan Text; and 
the Samaritan Verſion, in Samaritan Characters; be- 
ſides an Arabick Tranſlation of the New Teſtament, 
with a Latin Interpretation : But it wants, to render 
it perfect, the Grammars and D.ctionaries, which are 
in both the former Polyglots. 

In Dr. Brian Walton's Polyglot, printed in 1657, 
the Vulgate is printed according to the reviſed and 
corrected Verſion of Clement VIII. and it contains, 
beſides, an interlineary Latin Verſion of the Hebrew 
Text, the Greek Text of the Septuagint of the Edi- 
tion of Rome, and the Latin Verſion of the ſame 
Text, publiſhed by Flaminias, by Authority of 
Pope Sixtus V. beſides ſome Parts of the Bible in the 
Ethiopick and Perfian; and ſome Preliminary Diſ- 
courſes, or Prolegomena, on the Text, both of the 
Originals and Verſions. 

The two Pentateuchs printed by the Jes of Con- 
Rantinople, in four Languiges, but all in Hebrew 
Characters; might be alſo numbered among the Poh- 
glots, One of theſe Pentateuchs, printed in 1551, 
contains the Hebrew Text in large Characters; on one 
Side whereof is tte Chaldee Paraphraſe of Oxelos, in 
middling 
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middling Characters; and on the other a Paraphraſe 
in the Perſian, compoſed by Jacob de Tous, a Few. 
A Top of the Pages is printed, in ſmall Characters, 
the Arabick Paraphraſe of Saadias; and at Bottom the 
Commentary of Raſch. The other printed likewiſe at 
Conſtantinople, like the former in 1547, has the He- 
brew Text of the Law in the Middle; a Tranſlation 
into the vulgar Greek on one Side, and a Spaniſh Tran- 
ſlation on the other, with the Chaldee Paraphraſe of 
Onkelos at the Top of the Page, ard the Commenta- 
ries of Raſch at Bottom. The Hexapla, and Ofa- 
pla of Origen, might be ranged likewiſe under che 
Article of Polyglots. 

The HexaPLa, is an Edition of ſix Verſions of 
the Bible diſpoſed in ſix Columns, by Origen, after he 
had quitted Alexandria, and retired to Tyre in 228, a 
Work very much admired by St. Epiphanius and St, 
Jerome. The fixth Verſion had been found a Year 
betore in the City of Nicopolis, without the Name of 
an Author, no more than the fifth. What engaged 
Origen to undertake this Work, was that having tre- 
quent Diſputations with the Fews, in Egypt and Pa- 
leſtine, and obſerving that they always objected againſt 
thoſe Paſſages of the Scripture quoted againſt them, 
and appealed to the Hebrew Text; the better to vin- 
dicate thoſe Paſſages, and confound the Jeus, by 
ſhewing that the Seventy had given the Senſe af the 
Hebrew, or rather to ſhew, by a Number of different 
Verſions, what the real Senſe of the Hebrew was; he 
undertook to reduce all theſe ſeveral Verſions into a 
Body, which he called Etaraz, Hexapla, Sextuple, 
Work of ſix Columns. Taking great Care to correct 
the Changes and Additions, the Jews and the Chri- 
ſtians, and Theodotion among the reſt, had made in the 
Verſion of the Septuagint; but as his Marks were ea- 
fily omitted by thole who tranſcribed ſo prolix a 
Work, Confuſion and Corruption were introduced 
into it a-new; which was the Cauſe that the Martyr 
Lucian, Heſychius, and St. Ferome, applied themſelves 
lucceſſively to reſtore it to its priſtine Purity, This 
celebrated Work of Origen periſhed long ago z tho? 
ſeveral of the antient Writers have preſerved Pieces 
thereof, particularly St. Chryſoſtom on the Pſalms, 
Philoponus in his Hexameron, Sc. ſome modern 
Writers have endeavoured to colle& Fragments of the 
Hexapla, particularly Dru/ius, and F. Montfaucon. 

St. Epiphanius calls alſo this Work Ofapla, from 
the Greek oxrw, Eight, becauſe conſiſting of eight 
Columns. In the firſt was the Hebrew Text in He- 
brew Characters; in the ſecond the ſame Text in 
Greek Characters; in the third, the Greek Verſion of 
Aquila; in the fourth that of Symmachus z in the fifth 
the Septuagint; in the fixth that of Theodotion, in the 
ſeventh that called the ft; the laſt was that called 
the fixth. 

The Books of the Bible have not always been of an 
equal Authority. St. Jerome aſſures us that the antient 
Canon, or Catalogue of the Books of the Old Teſta- 
ment, made by the Jeus under Eſdras, in a great 
Aſſembly of their Doctors, which they call by Way 
of Eminence, the great Synagogue, conſiſted of no 
more than twenty-two Books; though it is pretended 
by ſome Authors, that the Fews themſelves agree that 
they put Books therein, which had not been ſo before 
the Babyloniſh Captivity z ſuch are thoſe of Daniel, 
Ezekiel, Haggai, and thoſe of Eſdras and Nebemiab. 
This is the Canon, according to that Father which 
was followed by the primitive Church, *cill the Coun- 
cil of Carthage, in 535, under the Emperor Fuſti- 
nian, Who enlarged it conſiderably, taking into it 
the Books which Proteſtants call Apocryphal, which 
Canon has been further enlarged by the Council of 
Trent, though a great Number of other Authors are 
of a contrary Sentiment, and pretend that the Canon 
of the Council of Trent, is the ſame with that of the 
Council of Hippo held in 393; and with that of the 
third Council of Carthage, at which were preſent 
forty-leven Biſhops, and among the reſt St. Au- 


guſtin, who declared they received it from their 
Fathers, | 
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The Roman Catholicks, to ſupport the Autho:i; 
and Credit of the Council of Trent, on this Subje& 
pretend, that the Decree of that Council, with R.. 


ſpect to the canonical Books, was made in Conſequene: 


of the firſt Reformers having rejected all thoſe Bg., 
of the Scripture which contain'd any Thing conte;r 
to their Dogma's ; as Judith, Tobit, the Moccalbee; 
Eſdras, &c. That the Proteftants, conſidering thac 
it was impoſſible to give to ſome Paſſages found in 
thoſe Books which ſupport the Doctrine of the Inyg. 
cation of Angels, of the Prayers for the Dead, of th. 
Merit of good Works, &c. than the real and genuine 
one, they thought fit to reject - thoſe Books as apecry. 
phal, whoſe Authority, it they were continu'd to h 
conſider*d as canonical, would he always a Stumbling. 
block in their Way. M. Simon contends, in Favgyr 
of thoſe Books, rejected as apocry phal by the Pr. 
ſtants, that they muſt have been read in Greet, ey: 
by the Apoſtles themſelves z3 which he inters from di. 
vers Paſſages in their Writings, He adds, that th 
Church receiv'd them with the other Books of Sctig. 
ture, from the Helleniſ Jets; and that if the Churci 
of Paleſtine never admitted them, it was not for thei 
accounting them apocryphal, in the Senſe the Wort i; 
now ug, but becaute they read none but what were 
writ in Hebrew. To this Reaſoning of M. Simon, the 
Proteſtants oppoſe the Authority of ſeveral Writer, 
both antient and modern, to which the Roman Catl:. 
licks, on their Side, oppoſe that of ſeveral others, t. 
gether with the conſtant Practice of the Church, 33 
they pretend, xo? | 

Veſſius obſerves, that, with Regard to the ſacred 
Books, none are to be accounted apocryphal, except 
ſuch as have neither been admitted into the Syna- 
gogue, nor the Church, ſo as to be added to the Ca 
non, and read in Publick : For this Reaſon, the But 
of the Sybils were antiently call'd apocrypbal, as being 
committed to the Truſt of the Decemviri, alone; and 
for the like Reaſon, the Annals of the Egyptian: ud 
Tyrians were call'd by the ſame Name. Before the 
Septuagint Verſion, the Books of the Old Teftanat 
were all apocryphal, in the original Meaning ot tie 
Word, which was, that all the Writings depoſited n 
the Temple were call'd apocryphal, by reaſon they 
were kept ſecret from the People: For when the Jews 
publiſh'd their ſacred Books, they only gave the Ap- 
pellation of canonical and divine to ſuch as they thus 
made publick z and call'd apocryphal ſuch as wee 
ſill retain'd in their Archives, becauſe not made pub- 
lick. But in Proceſs of Time the Senſe of the Word 
was chang'd, and thoſe Books alone were call'd 7% 
cryphal, which were of doubtful or ſuſpected Autho- 
rity, which has continu'd ever ſince. 

Some of the Fathers have, beſides, diſtinguiſb' d 
the ſacred Writings into Proto-canonical, and Deuters- 
canonical. The Proto-canonical, are thoſe whole Au- 
thority has never been ſuſpected ; and the Deuters- 
canonical thoſe, whoſe Canonicity was doubtful ; fer 
which Reaſon, they were added to the Canon aftt 
the reſt. The Deutero-canonical Books in the modern 
Canon, are the Books of Efther, either the whole, ot 
at leaſt the ſeven laſt Chapters thereof; the Epiſile 0 
the Hebrews ; that of James; and that of Jude; tbe 
ſecond of St. Peter; the ſecond and third of St. Jon; 
and the Revelations, The Deutero-canonical Parts o 
Books, are, in Daniel, the Hymn of the three Chil- 
dren z the Prayer of Azariah 3 the Hiſtories of Su. 
ſannah, of Bel and the Dragon; the laſt Chapter ol 
St. Mark; the bloody Sweat, and the Appearance 0 
the Angel, related in St. Luke, Chap. xxii. and the 
Hiſtory of the adulterous Woman in St. Jobn, Chap. 
viii. 

Among the canonical Books of the Old Team 
the Pentateuch, or five Books of Moſes, vi. Genef 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, 2 
the firſt in Order, as being, likewiſe, the firlt le 
Antiquity, fince there is no authentick Account 1 
any other Book, either ſacred, or profane, having beer 
written before them. The whole Pentateuch is att 


buted to Moſes, as Author thereof; though Father 
I Symcn, 
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* maritans, 


in his critical Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, 
ſeveral Paſſages to prove that the Legiſlator 
was not wholly the Author of the Pen- 
e now have itz which Sentiment is very 


Symon, 
roduces 
| of the Jews 
: tateuch, as W 


| rted by the Interpolations at the End of 
1 ag wer fince it is abſurd to ſuppoſe Moſes the 


e Account of his own Death and Burial, 
or ——— between him and the ſucceed- 
in Prophets in {ſraet. E/dras is thought the Author 
of the interpolated Paſſages, being ſuppos'd to have 

ubliſt'd the O!d Teſtament, or at lealt a Part of it, 
relied, and enlarg'd, on his Return from the Ba- 
Joni tivity. . 
1 705155 25 Hebrew Pentateuch, wrote in the 
or Aſſyrian Character; and that of the Sa- 
wrote in the Samaritan, or Phenician Cha- 
racter, have a long Time diſputed the Preference, 
both as to Antiquity, and as to Character; both main- 
taining theirs to be the antient Hebrew. Simon Allix, 
and many other learned Men, abide by the former, 
pretending, that the Chaldean and Syrian Characters 
have been always in Uſe among the Jets; and the 


Cbaldean, 


* CGamaritan, or Canaanitiſh, to have never been us'd 
| by the Jews before the Captivity, in any Manner, 


either in Bocks, or on Medals. Uſper is of the ſame 
Sentiment, and takes the Samaritan Pentateuch to 
have been compil'd by Dęſitbeus, a Samaritan, men- 
tion'd by Origen to have adulterated the Pentateuch, 
Du Pin ſuppoles it the Work of ſome modern Sama- 
ritan, whom he imagines to have compil'd it chiefly 
out of the different Copies of the Paleſtinian and Ba- 
lylonian Jews, and the Septuagint ; becauſe it ſome- 
times agrees with one, and ſometimes with another, 
Prideaux believes it a Tranſcript out of the Chaldean 
into the old Hebrew Character, giving for Reaſon, 


* that there are many Variations in the Samaritan, ma- 


nifeſtly occaſion'd by miſtaking the ſimilar Letters in 


1 the Hebrew Alphabet z which Letters having no Si- 
& militude in the Samaritan Character, it is evident the 
& Variations muſt have ariſen in tranſcribing from the 


vulgar Hebrew into Samaritan. 
Mr. Whiſfton declares in Favour of the Samaritan 


Pentaleuch, and aſſures it to be an uncorrupted Copy 
of the Books of Moſes, originally deriv'd from the firſt 
& Separation of the ten Tribes themſelves, in the Days 
of Jeroboam; though the contrary be apparent, from 
© the mere confeſs'd Interpolations aſcrib'd to Eſdras, 


who liv'd ſeveral hundred Years after the Time of 
Jeroboam; and from one or two more interpolated 
Peſſages in the Samaritan, than the Hebrew Penta- 
tuch; the firſt of which is in Deuteronomy, Chap. 
xxvii, Ver. 4. where an Altar is enjoin'd to be built, 
and Sacrifices to be offer'd on Mount Gerixzim, or 
Ela!; which Paſſage was, doubtleſs, foiſted in to coun- 
tenance the Samaritan Worſhip, and repreſent it with 
equal Antiquity with that of the Temple of Feru/alem. 

At the Head of the Pentateuch ſtands the Book of 
Genefis, which the Hebrews call Bereſchith, becauſe it 
begins with that Word, which in their Language 
lignifies in Principio, in the Beginning; and the 
Greeks Geneſis, Teveoic, Production, Generation; be- 
cauſe it begins with the Hiſtory of the Production and 
Generation of all Beings. . Moſes is thought to be the 
Author of the Geneſis, and it contains the Relation of 
2367 Years, viz. from the Beginning of the World 
to the Death of Foſeph. The Fews are forbid to read 
the Beginning of Gene/is, and the Beginning of Eze- 
liel before thirty Years of Age. Cedrenus makes 
— of an apocryphal Book, entitled, the Little 
enge, Genefis parva; containing ſeveral Incidents, 
not in the other, ſome of which he has preſerv'd 
particularly, that Cain was buried under the Ruins of 
+ Houſe 3 that an Angel taught Abraham the Hebrew 
„de; that Maſtiphat, Prince of the Devils, ad- 
5 God to order Abraham to ſacrifice his Son, for a 

ral of his Obedience ; that the Children of 1/rae/ 
were only caſt into the Nile for ten Months, Sc. 


© nomina, theſe are the Names; which are the ini- 
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he Exodus, by the Hebrews call'd veelle Semoth, - 
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tial Words of the Book; and by the Greeks Ego, 
which literally imports a going out, or Journey, be- 
cauſe the Hiſtory of the raelites Paſſage out of Egypt 
is related therein, The Exodus contains, beſides, the 
Story of what was tranſacted in Egypt, from the Death 
of Jaſeph to the Delivery of the Jews; as well as 
what paſs'd in the Wilderneſs, and particularly at 
Mount Sinai, to the building of the Tabernacle. 

The Leviticus, call'd by the Fews, vajickra; and 
the Numbers, vajiedabber ;, contain nothing elſe but 
the ceremonial and other Laws; and the Deute- 
ronomy, Elleb haddebarim, is a Repetition, or Re- 
capitulation of the Law, which Moſes had before 
deliver'd them at large. And hence Deuteronomy 
is ſtill call'd, by the Rabbins, Repetition. They 
likewiſe call it, he Book of Reprimands, on account 
of the 28th Chapter, which is full of Bleſſings pro- 
mis'd to ſuch as keep the Law, and of Curſes threa- 
ten'd to ſuch as tranſgreſs it. It is pretended, that 
Deuteronemy was written the fortieth Year after the 
Delivery from Egypt, in the Country of the Moabites, 
beyond Jordan; Moſes being then in the 120th Year 
of his Age. It contains in Hebrew eleven Paraſches, 
though only ten in the Edition of the Rabbins at Ve- 
nice; twenty Chapters, and 955 Verſes. In the 
Greek, Latin, and other Verſions, it contains 34 
Chapters. The laſt is not of Moſes ; ſome ſay it was 
added by 7oſhua, immediately after Moſes's Death, 
which is the moſt probable Opinion. It was the 
Greeks, when they firſt tranſlated the Law, that gave 
the five Parts, into which it was divided, the Name 
of Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deute- 
ronomy, Which is the Reaſon why all theſe Names are 
Greek, except the Leviticus, which is Hebrew; for it 
does not appear that Moſes made any Diviſion of what 
he wrote, into Books; or that he gave different Names 
and Titles to the different Parts of his Work : Nor 
do the eus, even at this Day, diſtinguiſh them in the 
Copies they uſe in the Synagogues z but write them 
all running as one ſingle Work, without any other 
Diſt inction beſide that of little and great Paraſches ; 


though in other Copies, us'd by private Perſons, they 


are divided into five Parts, as among us; but they 
give them no other Name, but the firſt Word where- 


with each Diviſion begins; much as we do in quoting 
a Decree, or Chapter of the Canon Law. 


Foſhua is the next in Order of the canonical Books 
of the Old Tefament, and contains what happen'd to 
the Iſraelites under the Conduct of that famous Ge- 
neral Zoſhua, whom Moſes had appointed for his Suc- 
ceſſor in the Government of the People. The Author 
of this Bock is not known, no more than that of the 
following, call'd the Judges, which is a Collection of 
ſeveral little Hiſtories, which at firſt were ſeparate, 
but were afterwards collected by Eſdras, or Samuel, 
into a ſingle Volume; and, in all Likelihood, were 
taken from the antient Journals, Annals, or Memoirs, 
compos'd by the ſeveral Judges. 

The Canonicity of the Book of Job has been very 
much diſputed among the learned Divines; neither 
can they agree, as to the Author of that Boot; though 
the moſt common Opinion is, that Moſes publiſh'd 
that Work during the Captivity of the Hraelites in 


Egypt, to give them an Example of Patience in their 


Miſeries. The great Erudition which appears through- 
out the whole, is certainly worthy that great Man 
who had been inſtructed in all the Sciences of the 
Egyptians ; but the Learned in the Hebraick Tongue 
pretend, that there are ſeveral Terms in it which 


were not in Uſe till after David; and that it is full of 


Phraſes of the Idumean Language; which makes them 
conjecture, that the Author who compos'd it was of 


that Country. Codruct, a Perſon very well vers'd in 


the Oriental Tongues, is inclin'd to believe, that 
Jaiab could very well be the Author of it, from the 
Report he finds between the Style of the Book of Job 
and that of the Prophet. Some have believ'd, that 


there has never been ſuch a Man as Feb; that the Au- 
thor of the Book which goes under his Name, had in- 
4 M 


vented 
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vented the Subject; but that Sentiment is condemn'd 
by the Prophet Ezekiel, who mentions Job with 
Noah; and by St. James, in his Epiſtle, Chap. v. 
who propoſes him to the Chriſtians as a Model of 
Patience they are to follow, when perſecuted for the 
Faith. Job was Grandſon of Eſau, born, according 
to Father Petau, 232 Years before the Deliverance of 
the Iſraelites from their Captivity in Egypt, and 1763 
before the Birth of our Saviour. Torntel, Sponde, and 
ſome other modern Authors, ſay, after ſome of the 
Antients, that Job was 71 Years old, when his Cala- 
mities happen'd to him, which ſome of them will 
have to have laſted ſeven Years, and others one Year 
only; but to ſay the Truth, I believe no Body knows 
any Thing of it. The Scripture ſays expreſly, that 
he liv'd 140 Years after his Calamities; which added 
to 71, makes 211 Years. 

Sixteen Prophets are rank'd among the canonical 
Bocks, four greater, ſo call'd from the Length, or Ex- 
tent of their Writings; and twelve /eſer, from the 
Shortneſs of their Writings. The greater Prophets are, 
Iſaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel; and the leſſer, 
Hoſea, Joel, Amos, Obadiab, Jonah, Micah, Na- 
hum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi, In the Greek Church the leſſer Prophets are 
plac'd in Order be fore the great ones, apparently be- 
cauſe many of the /efſer Prophets are more antient 
than the greater. The Greeks, alſo, as well as the 
Fews, rank'd Daniel among the leſſer Prophets; the 
Jews pretending that he is no more to be rank'd a- 
mong the Prophets than David: Not but that both 
the one and the other foretold many important 
Things, but becauſe their Manner of Life differ'd 
from that of the other Prophets. Spinoza ſays, that 
ſeveral Prophets propheſy'd according to their reſpec- 
tive Humours ; Jeremiah, for Example, melancholy 
and dejected with the Miſeries of Life, propheſy*d 
nothing but Misfortunes. Dacier obſerves, that a- 
mong the Antients the Name Poet is ſometimes given 
to Prophets ; as that of Prophet is at other Times given 
to Poets. | 

The canonical Bocks of the New Tefament, are the 
four Evangelifts, the Apocalypſe, or Revelations, the 
Atls of the Apoſtles, and the Epiſtles of St. Paul, S.. 
Peter, St. Jude, and St. James. 

Among the four Evangeliſts, the Goſpel of St. 
Mal the w is plac'd the firſt. He wrote it in Hebrew, 
( Anno Cbriſt. 41. and the third of the Emperor Cali- 
gula) for the Inſtruction of the Fews who believ'd in 
Chriſt, the Actions of whoſe Humanity are particu- 
larly deſcrib'd therein; it is for that Reaſon, that St. 
Matthew is repreſented, among the four Evangeliſts, 
under the Figure of a Man. His Goſpel was ſo much 
eſteem), from the Time of its Publication, that St. 
Barnabas us'd to carry always a Copy of it along with 
him in all his Travels, with which he was buried, and 
which was found on his Stomach when the Place of 
his Sepulchre was diſcover'd under the Emperor Zeno. 
The Nazarenes kept it a long while without making 
any Alteration in it; and it was from them St. Jerome 
had a Copy of it, in order to tranſlate it into Latin, 
But in Proceſs of Time it was corrupted, as well by 
the Nazarenes, as by the Ebionites, the Cerinthians, 
and Carpocratians, who took Occaſion from the hu- 
man Genealogy deſcrib'd therein, to deny the Divi- 
nity of Chriſt. St. Ferome ſays, that in his Time 
2 Hebrew Original was kept in the Library of Cæ- 

area. 

St. Mark wrote his Goſpel by St. Peter's Order, 
who had took a particular Care to inform him of the 
Actions and Miracles of Feſus Chrif. Tertullian ſays, 
that in his Time it was call'd the Goſpel of St. Peter. 
It is an Abridgment of that of St. Matthew. Sr, Je- 
rome, St. Auguſtine, and St. Cbryſastome, are of Opi- 
nion, that the Original is Greet; and Cardinal Baro- 
n1us, that St. Mark writing the Hiſtory of Chri# for 
the Ule of the Remans, he muſt have done it in a 
Language they underſtood ; and that in ſeveral Places 
of his Go'pel there are Locutions entirely Latin; 
perhaps while St, Mark was at Aguileia, (if we believe 
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an old Tradition which is not warranted by good 4 
thors) he tranſlated into Greet the Goſpel he we 
wrote in Latin, At Rome, the Greek Tongue v 
very common, ſince St. Paul wrote to the 2 
that Language; but Suetonius aſſures us, that To 
been much diſcredited by the Emperor Claudius f 
whoſe Time St. Mark wrote. LY 

St. Luke's Goſpel was wrote againſt the Err, F 
ſeveral Hereticks, which, himſelf ſays at the Big; 
ning, was the Occaſion of his writing it; and tht 
has learn'd the Things he is a going to recount, fn 
thoſe who had ſeen them, and who had been th 
Miniſters of the Word, meaning the Apoſtle, 20 
Sr. Paul in particular, to whom he had been * 
by the Churches, for a Companion of his Trac 
He mentions ſeveral Things, in his Goſpel, g th 
Birth, Predication, and Miracles of Chrig, ,,, 
the other Evangeliſts ſay nothing of; even his dez 
more elegant than theirs, 

St. Joby wrote his at the Intreaty of the Biſhoy, g 
the Oriental Church, to refute the Errors of £;;, 
and Cerinibus. 

St. Luke is the Author of the As of the Aves 
The principal Deſign of this Work, is the Hiſtory 
St. Paul, though he has omitted ſeveral of the my 
important Actions of that Apoſtle, which we fad h 
his Epiſtles. 

The Epiſtle of St. Paul to the Romans, which 
the firſt in Order, was wrote at Cencbrea, the Por 
Corinth, This Epiſtle contains the fundamen;y 
Truths of the Chriſtian Religion, the Corrupion d 
human Nature by Adam's Sin, the Reparation by ti: 
Grace of Chrif, the Efficacy of that Remedy, tie 
Secret of his eternal Election, which he found «. 
tirely on the Will of God, who, of the ſame Maßd 
Corruption, forms Veſſels of Honour, and Veſſch d 
Ignominy, without having the leaſt Right to aſk hn 
the Reaſon of that Difference. He propoſes to hin- 
ſelf all the Objections which human Pride can mike 
againſt that Choice, but inſtead of reſolving them, he 
has Recourſe to the Unſcrutability of God's Judg- 
ments, which are to be reſpected by Mankind vit 
Humility, without attempting to fathom them ui 
Pride, as if the Creator owed ſomething to thoſe vio 
are all born in the ſame Condemnation, by the cri 
Sin, and might, without Injuſtice, be left in it, 

The Apoltle wrote the firſt Epiſtle 10 tbe Cori. 
thians at Epheſus; and at Rome thoſe to the Epbyſur, 
Philippians, Colefſians, the ſecond Epiſtle to Timely, 
and the famous Epiſtle to the Hebrews ; wherein, by 
the divine Explication of the Prieſthood of Chri#, it 
ſhews his profound Erudition in the Law of M 
well as in the ſublime Truths of the Goſpel. Tis 
Epiſtle has been a Subject of great Controverſy among 
the Learned, who could not agree as to the Auth 
thereof, nor underſtand the Sacrifice mention'd there! 
From Macedon he wrote the firlt to Timothy. 

The antient Fathers have been long divided er 
the Apocalypſe, a Book as cloſe as that with ſeven Seals 
mention'd therein; and, in my Opinion, the ar 
preters cannot flatter themſelves with any Hop* © 
Succeſs in their Deſign of interpreting it: For, who 
knows if the greateſt Part of the Prophecies it © 
tains have not happen'd in the firſt Perſecutions o the 
Church, or if they all relate to what will happ**" 
the End of the World under the true Anticor'®* 
The antient Fathers, both Greeks and Latin, büt- 
receiv*d this Book for canonical, though attributed " 
another John, St. Jerome ſays, that, in his br 
the Greet Churches queſtion'd if it had been e. f 
St. John the Evangeliſt, St. Baſil, and GH. f 
zianzen, abſolutely rejected it, and the 3 
Laodicea never mention it in their Canon of the re 
Writings. Dionyſius Alexandrinus cenfures it 35 - 
ten in bad Greek, and even finds Soleciſms and! * 
bariſms in it, in abundance; though he allows 3 
contain a myſtick Senſe, which, he ſays, he admit, 
even where he does not underſtand it. mY 

On the other Hand, St. Juſtin, Irencus, TheopP: 


Antiochenus, Melito, Apollonius, Clemens Alan 
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lian, make no doubt of its being cano- 
"oy and Serie Council of Carthage held in 397, 
| Canon of the New Teſtament ; and the 
of the Eaſt and Weſt wich] army 
: ſince. The Alogians are repreſented by 
ledge ical Writers, as 1 Declaimers againſt the 
Ecc ahpſe many of the Flights whereof chey turn 
S particularly the Viſions of the ſeven 
— ts. the four Angels bound on the River Eu- 
— Kc. St. Epipbanius defends it againſt them; 
bh Bock, he obſerves, is not a meer Hiſtory, but a 
Prophecy, ſo that it is no wonder the Author ſhould 
xpreſs himſelf after the Manner of the Prophets, 
. hoſe Stile is uſually figurative. Of all their Objec- 
tion againſt the Authority of this Book, that ſeems 
the beſt grounded, which is drawn from thoſe Words, 
. 2. v. 18, write to the Angel of the Church of Thya- 
tra; there was not, ſay they, any Chriſtian Church 
at Thyatira at that Time. St. Epiphanius, who grants 
them this Point, is forced to have Recourſe to the 
Prophetick Spirit, as if St. Jobn had foreſeen there 
would be a Church there in Courſe of Time. Several 
orthodox Writers have rejected the Apocalypſe, as coun - 
tenancing the Reveries of Cerinibus touching the car- 
nal Reign of Chriſt on Earth. 

In the firſt Century of the Church, there were a 
great many other Books attributed to the Apoſtles, 
viz. the Acts, Goſpel, Apocalypſe, and Judgment of 
St. Peter, The Goſpel and Apocalypſe of St. Paul; 
his Raviſhment to Heaven, forged by the Cainites ; 
his Acts; a third Epiſtle to the Corinthians, and to 
the Theſſalonians, and one to thoſe of Laodicea. A 
new Apocalypſe was attributed to St. Fobn ; Cerin- 
rintbus being ſuſpected to have been the Author 
thereof, St. Thomas, St. Bartholomew, St. James the 
Minor, St. Matthias, St. Thadee, and St. Barnabas, 
were preſented with each his Goſpel. Chriſt himſelf 
was not ſpared by the Impoſtors of thoſe Times, for 
under his Name was publiſhed a Book entituled, of the 
Magick Art, addreſſed to St. Peter and to St. Paul. 

The Scriptures, both the Old and New Teftament, 
are ſo full of intricate and obſcure Paſſages, difficult 
to be underſtood, and of ſo many ſeeming Contradic- 
tions; that there have always been Interpreters in 
both the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Church, to explain 
thoſe Difficulties, and to reconcile thoſe apparent 
Contradictions z whoſe Works might be conſidered as 
divine Books, fince they contain our Theology, Mo- 
ral, Politick, and Economy in clearer Terms than 
the Scripture itſelf z for it is monſtrous to ſuppoſe, 
that every ignorant Man, who often has not Senle 
enough to guide himſelf in the moſt common Occur- 
rences of Life, is capable of interpreting the Scripture. 
Such Doctrine is capable to cauſe nothing elſe but 
Diſorder and Confuſion in the Church, which had 
never been infected with the Venom of Herefies and 
Schiſms, if Perſons infatuated with their own pretend- 
ed Merit, to make themſelves Chiefs of Party, and 
Enthuſiaſts, had not had the ſacrilegious Preſumption 
(to ſerve their own Purpoſes) to give what Senſe they 
pleaſed to the Scripture. The moſt eſteemed modern 
Interpreters of the Scriptures among the Roman Catbo- 
licks, are Maldonatus and Cornelius a Lapide. 

Among divine Books are alſo to be ranked, the 
Writings of the Fathers, in the different Ages of the 
Church; of which I'll give here a ſhort Catalogue. 

We have nothing left of what was written in the 

it Century, in Defence of the Chriſtian Religion, 
neither are we certain that any Thing was wrote at that 
Time on that Subject; the ſame cannot be ſaid of the 
ſecond Century, which produced ſeveral eminent Per- 
ſonages, who, not contented with witneſſing their Faith, 
by their Courage and Conſtancy, in the Perſecution, 
left alſo behind them ſeveral other immortal Monu- 
ments of it, The firſt of thoſe invincible Champions 
of Chriſtianity, is Clement, Biſhop of Rome, who had 
been Diſciple of St. Peter; and ſuffered Martyrdom, 
under the Emperor Trajan, Ann. 102. We have yet 
extant ſeveral Works under his Name, eſpecially his 
brit Epiſtle to the Corinthians, which an Engliſhman 
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publiſhed towards the Middle of the laſt Century, and 
who ſays he had found it in the King of England's Li- 
brary. This Epiſtle is ſome Time mentioned by the 
antient Fathers, eſpecially by St. Jerome, J. de Script, 
Eccleſ. in Clem. and it bears ſome Character of Anti- 
quity. As for his ſecond to the ſame Corinthians, tis 
loſt, and had never been much approved by the 
Church. The Falſity of that written to St. James, ap- 
pears, by that it being made mention in it of the 
Death of St. Peter, which happened ſeveral Years 
after that of St, Clement, St. Epiphanius ſpeaks of ſe- 
veral others of his Letters, ſent to all the Biſhops, 
wherein he recommends Celibacy, and St. Ferome 
quotes them againſt Fovinian. In his Conſtitutions 
there are ſeveral Errors inſerted by the Hereticks, and 
for that Reaſon were condemned by the Council, 
called in Trullo, i. e. aſſembled in the Hall of the Im- 
perial Palace, As for his ten Books of the Recog- 
nitions, Cardinal Baronius ſays, That they had been 
corrupted by the Ebionites, even while Clement was 
yet alive; they were condemned in a Synod, under 
the Name of the Itinerary of St. Peter, They were 
tranſlated into Latin by Ruſin, who gave them the 
Name of Recognitions. To the ſame Clement is attri- 
buted a Liturgy, to which ſeveral Things have been 
added ſince. 

Ignatius, Biſhop of Anticch, has left us his excel- 
lent Epiſtles to the Epbeſians, Magnetians, Trallians, 
and to the Romans. From Philippi he wrote to the 
Church of Tharfis, to that of Antioch, and to the 
Deacon Heron, and from Troades to the Philadelphi- 
ans, to the Chriſtians of Smyrna, and to Polycarp, 
their Biſhop. The laſt he wrote was that to the Phi- 
lippians. Euſebius and St. Ferome mention but the 
ſeven written from Smyrna and Troades, but the others 
have his Character. Vaſſius, and Uſher, Archbiſhop 
of Armagh in Ireland, both Proteſtants, have given 
us a new Edition of thoſe Epiſtles ; the firſt has made 
uſe of a Manuſcript of the Library of the Great Duke 
of Tuſcany; and the ſecond of two he has found in 
England. They both agree to receive none for true, 
but thoſe written to the Epheſians, Magnefians, Tral- 
lians, Romans, Philadelphians, and to thoſe of Smyrna z 
as for that to Polycarp, Yeſſius admits of it, and 
Uber rejects it; without giving any eſſential Reaſon 
for ſo doing, for it is certainly very much like the 
others. As for the Epiſtles directed to the Virgin 
Mary, and to St. Jobn, there's no doubt but they are 
entirely falſe and ſpurious, 

In 123 Quadratus, who had then the Conduct of 
the Chriſtian Church at Athens, wrote an Apology for 
the Chriſtian Religion, which he preſented to the 
Emperor Adrian; and ſoon after Ariſtides, a Chriſtian 
Philoſopher, wrote another. Theſe two Apologies had 
for ſome Time their deſired Effect, which was to ap- 
peaſe the Perſecution againſt the Chriſtians. In 150 
Juſtinus, an excellent Philoſopher, and a profound 
Theologian, wrote another Apology to defend the 
Chriſtians againſt the Calumnies and falſe Accuſations 
the Pagans charged them with. He preſented this 
Apology to the Emperor Antoninus, and to Marcus 
and Lucius, his Children, but to no Purpoſe. Fu- 
ſtinus diſcovers in it the Chriſtian Ceremonies of the 
Baptiſm, and of the Euchariſt; but ſpeaking of the 
Angels, among ſeveral good Things, he mixes ſome 
Reveries, which the Fathers of thoſe Times were often 
guilty of, Fuſtin in 165 wrote another Apology to 
refute the Calumnies of the Cynic Philoſopher Creſcens, 
which he preſented to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
and to the Senate, and for which he received the Palm 
of Martyrdom. Beſides theſe two Apologies of Juſ- 
tin; he has left us ſome other Works, as his Dia- 
logue with Triphon, a very learned Few, his Oration 
to the Gentiles ; his Treatiſe of Monarchy, or of the 
Unity of God, As for the other Works attributed to 
him, as the Expoſition of the Faith; the Epiſtle to 

Zena and to Serenus ; the Queſtions of the Gentiles ; 
the Queſtions and Anſwers to the Orthodox; we 
have great Reaſon to believe them apocryphal; be- 
cauſe of the Difference of the Style, of the Manner of 
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explaining the Chriſtian Truths, and of ſeveral Quo- 
tations of Authors, who were not living when he died. 
Euſebius, St. Jerome, and Photius mention a Com- 
mentary againſt the Hereſies which we have loſt. Pho- 
tius ſpeaks alſo of ſome other Treatiſes againſt Mar- 
cion, and againſt Ariſtotle; and of one intituled the 
Pſalmiſt. Sixtus of Sienna gives him a Commentary 
on the Apocalypſe. 

We have alſo an Epiſtle of Polycarp, Biſhop of 
Smyrna, to the Philippians, which is almoſt entirely 
compoſed of Paſſages from the Epiſtles of St. Paul 
and of St. Peter, and has the ſame Air of Piety. 

Meliton, Biſhop of Sardis in Aſia, to endeavour to 
ſtop the Rage and Fury of the Perſecution of Marcus 
Aurelius, wrote in 171 an Apology, which he pre- 
ſented to that Emperor, but to no Purpoſe. We have 
loſt that Apology. Euſebius, in his Hiſtory, c. 25. 
mentions ſeveral other excellent Works of the ſame 
Author. The Treatiſe of the Death of the Bleſſed 
Virgin, ſuppoſed to have been compoſed by him, is 
an Injury offered to the Memory of ſo great a Man. 

We find alſo among the Wr:tings of the Fathers of 
the ſecond Century, an excellenc Treatiſe of Tatian, 
born in Syria, (the ſame who afterwards became the 
chief of the Hereticks call'd Ancratiſts) in Defence 
of the Chriſtians againſt the Greets; wherein he ſhews 
the Impertinence of the Belief of the Gentiles, the 
Crimes their Gods are made guilty of, by their Prieſts, 
and the Diverſity of the Opinions of their Philoſo- 
phers ; but he intermixes ſeveral falſe, and ſuſpected 
Things, with the Truths, viz. that the Soul, which is 
mortal of its Nature, becomes immortal; ſpeaking of 
the Devils, according to the Platonict Philoſophy ; and 
of the Word of God, as if he was not coeternal with 
his Father. 

Clemens, Reader of the ſacred Scriptures in the 
School of Alexandria, whence call'd Alexandrinus, 
for, in Fact, he was born at Athens, has left us ſeveral 
excellent Volumes of his Works, and, in particular, 
his Tapſtries, his three Books of the Pedagogy 3 where- 
in he forms the Morals, or Manners of the Chriſtians, 
by the Example and Precepts of Feſus Chriſt. In his 
Oration to the Gentiles, he attributes the Origin of 
Idolatry to the Worſhip of the Heavenly Bodies, to 
the Cuſtom of calling tne Fruits of the Earth by the 
Names of Perſons while yet living, as that of Ceres 
to Wheat; of Bacchus to Wine; and to a political 
Conduct of inventing Devils, Furies, Eumenides, 
Pluto, Cerberus, &c. to deter Mankind from aban- 
doning themſelves to the too great Extravagance of 
their Paſſions, We have loſt ſeveral others of his 
Works, eſpecially his continued Explanation of all 
the Books of the Scripture, mention'd by Caſſiodorus, 
in Pref. inf. div. Led. of which we have nothing 
left but a few ſhort Notes on the canonical Epiſtles. 

Euſebius mentions Paptas, as having. wrote five 
Books, which he publiſh'd under the Title of The Ex- 
Poſition of the Words of our bleſſed Lord. Irenzus, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and Origen, quote a Book, in- 
tituled, The Shepherd, attributed to Hermes, men- 
tion'd in the Epiſtle to the Romans, This Work was 
much valu'd in the two firſt Centuries, nevertheleſs, it 
contains ſeveral Errors, for which Pelag ius, Biſhop of 
Rome, rank'd it among the apocryphal ; which, in my 
Opinion, is the fitteſt Place for it. I don't ſpeak 
here of the Narration we have under the Name of 
Prochorus, which is viſibly falſe, and full of Imperti- 
nencies; of the Acts of St. Peter, and of St. Paul, 
attributed to Linus, which are of the ſame Stamp; 
the Combat of the Apoſtles under the Name of Ab- 
dias, which is a Romance. The Paſſion of St. An- 
drew, written by the Prieſts of Achaia, has more 
Authority ; St. Bernard, Peter Damianus, and ſeveral 
grave and judicious Authors, receive this Work. Eu- 
ſebius ſpeaks of Serapion, who was made Biſhop of 
Antioch, after Maximinus, as of an excellent Writer; 
and ſays, that he had read ſeveral of his Treatiſes 
written againſt Dannus, Theophilus, Biſhop of An- 
tioch, compos'd ſeveral Works, which are all loſt, 
except his Commentaries on the four Evangeliſts, and 
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three Books addreſo' d to Autolicus, againſt the Cilym. 
niators of the Chriſtian Religion. Euſebius ſpeaks gf 
an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory written by Hegeſipus, which 
is loſt ; as for the Books of the Deſtruction of ery 
ſalem, which appear under his Name, they are 7 
of his Works, a 

The third Century produc'd ſeveral great Perſog. 
ages, eminent for their Eloquence, and profound Doe. 
trine; particularly Tertullian, Origen, and St. 0 
prian. whe 

Tertullian was born at Carthage, toward the latter 
End of the ſecond Century. St. Jerome fays, that 
while yet very young, he wrote a Treatiſe of the 
Cares and Sollicitudes of the conjugal State, which 
makes that Father ſuppoſe that Tertullian was alreid 
engag*d in it, and that he wiſh'd he had been is 
Soon after, he publiſh'd the Book of Preſcriptions, 8 
gainſt the Hereticks, of whom he gives a Catalyoy- 
from the Church's Infancy. Baronius pretends, th, 
in his Book De Corona Militis, (which he had wrote 90 
juſtify the Conduct of a Chri/tian Soldier accug gf 
Indiſcretion, and Imprudence, for having retugd 9 
put on his Head the Crown of Laurels; which int. 
tuled him to the Gratification of the Emperor) he un 
already fallen into the Errors of the Montani, 
which appears by ſeveral bitter Expreſſions againf 
the orthodox Biſhops, whom he calls Lions in jt; 
Time of Peace, and Deers in Time of War, Ter. 
lian's Apology is a Maſter-piece of Eloquence and 
Erudition z I know that its Latinity is not the beſt, 
but the Strength of the Proofs, the Beauty of the 
Thoughts, and the Subtilty of Reaſoning, make 
Amends for the Harſhneſs of the Style, which has x 
particular Character. The Chriſtians of thoſe Times 
were accus'd, by Idolaters, of killing Children, of 
feeding on their Fleſh, of adoring the Heid of a 
Aſs, and of committing Inceſt 3 Tertullian purges 
them ſo well of all theſe Calumnies, in his Apology; 
the Innocence of their Lives is ſo well prov'd ini, 
and the Impoſture of their Enemies fo clearly eu- 
denc'd, that the Work is unanſwerable. This Apo- 
logy was addreſs'd to the Roman Magiſtrates, in the 
Abſence of the Emperor, but to no Purpoſe, This 
Work is tranſlated into French. by Gyri, and ſo wel 
that the Verſion is as good as the Original, Tertul- 
lian wrote, alſo, a Treatiſe, while at Carthage, which 
he addreſs'd to Scapula; in which he endeavours to 
diſſuade the Proconſul from perſecuting thoſe he 
ſhould rather protect and defend; enumerating to him 
all the publick Calamities which had happen'd in the 
Province, by a viſible Vengeance of Heaven, for the 
cruel Perſecutions of the Proconſuls, his Predeceſſors, 
againſt the Chriſtians : And proves, afterwards, that 
the Emperor had no better, nor truer Servants. He 
alſo wrote two Books, one of the SpeZacles, and the 
other of Idolatry; in which he ſhews, that all thole 
Sorts of Repreſentations are juſtly abhorr'd by tht 
Chriſtians. Vincentius, of Lerins, ſpeaking of thele 
Works of Tertullian, which are yet all extant, fays, 
that all his Words are ſo many Oracles, and bi 
Thoughts as ſo many Victories. When St. Opriat 
call'd for Tertullian's Books, he usd to ſay, Civt n- 
the Maſter, 

Origen Adamantius had been Diſciple of Cm 
Aexandrinus, and, according to St. Fereme, Lib. de 
Scrip. Ec. liv'd till the Time of the Emperors Gal 
and Voluſianus. Origen was certainly the Miracle © 
his Time, for Piety, Virtue, Continence, Learning, 
and Eloquence ; ſince while yet but eighteen Years d 
Age, he ſucceeded his Maſter in the Chair of Alex- 
andria, as Profeſſor of Divinity; in which Employ- 
ment he had the Honour of becoming the Maſter o 
thole who have been rank*d ſince among the mo 
eminent Fathers of the Church. Epiphantus, 2 
Hereſ. Ord. 64. ſays, that Origen wrote 6000 Boot» 
but moſt of them are loſt ; thoſe we have left, are © 
vided into two Tomes, or Volumes. The firſt con 


tains 17 Homilies on Geng; 13, on Exodus; 28, on 
the Numbers; 16, on Leviticus; 26, on Foſhua 3 9, 


on Judges; 1, on the Books of Kings; 9, on the 200 
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Pſalms; 6, on the Canticles; 9, on 
37th h nl — 14, on Exzetiel; : Books 
2 Book of Job; 4, of the Principles. One 
Treatiſe of the Lamentations of Origenz one Dia- 
ogue of the right Faith in God ; Commentaries on 
Job, tranſlated, and interpreted by Joachim Du Pe- 
7, four Homilies on the ſame. N 

The ſecond Volume contains 35 Treatiſes on St. 
Matthew; 39 Homilies on St. Luke 3 32 Treatiſes on 
St. Jobn 3 10 Homilies on various Places of the New 
7effcment 36 Books on the Epiſtle to the Romans; 8, 
againſt Celſus 3 Dialogues againſt the Marcionites ; 
Philocalia, or of the Love of Honeſty ; an Epitome 
of the Hiſtory of Suſanna ; an Epiſtle of Julius Afri- 
canus, relating to the ſame Hiſtory; and Orig en's 
Anſwer: Beſides his Tetrapla, Hexapla, and Ofapla, 
heretofore mention'd. 

Several of the Works here mention'd, are, by 
ſome, as well as ſeveral others of Origen's Books, re- 
voked in Doubt; as the Homilies on Leviticus, found 
among the Books of St. Cyril, which ſome ſuppoſe to 
be of Origen, as being written in his Style, and ſmel- 
ling much of his Errors; and ſome not. Three 
Boot, on Job, which I do not ſuppoſe to be of Ori- 
gen, becauſe mention is made, in the firſt, of the Ho- 
moiifians, whom he calls a Se of three Gods, which 
has filld the Earth; but that Name Homouſians was 
invented by the Arians, who did not appear till after 
Origen's Death; and in the ſecond the Author ſpeaks 
of the Martyrdom of Lucianus, as if it had happend 
in his Time; whereas Lucianus was born after Ori- 
gen's Death, The Commentaries on Job, interpreted 
by Du Peron, do not ſeem to be of Origen, becauſe 
in the Explanation, c. 3. he quotes the Expoſition of 
Lucian Martyr 3 and likewiſe, in the Explanation, 
c.7,and 8. he refutes the Manicheans by Name; and 
in the 187 Chapter mentions the Homouſfrans. But 
the Manicheans, and Arians, who call'd the Orthodox 
Hmoyfians, began but after Origen's Death. Some 
queſtion if the Homilies on the Pſalms be of Origen, 
or not. 

No doubt but the Homilies on various Places of the 
Goſpel, are not of Origen, nor that on the firſt Chap- 
ter of St. John, wherein he mentions the Manicheans 
and Arians. In the gb Homily on the various Places 
of the Goſpel,” there are found fome Fragments of 
St. Jerome on the laſt Chapter of the Prophet I/aiab; 
and of St. Gregory, C. 15. Moral. c. 14. Two Fa- 
thers, who appear*d but after Origen, and conſequently 
are not of Origen ; beſides, they are not writren in 
his Style. The fifch Treatiſe on St. Matthew appears 
to be of a Latin Author; and if the fifth is of a La- 
tin Author, there is a great Likelihood that the other 
2 on the ſame Subject are likewiſe of a Latin 

uthor. 

Of all the Works attributed to Hippolytus by Eu- 
ſebius, we have none left but his Treatiſe of Anti- 
cbri, and ſome Fragments of thoſe of Theology, 
and of the Incarnation, We have all St. Cyprian's 
Works, tho? Gelafius, Biſhop of Rome, has condemn'd 
them as apocryphal. Tho? thoſe written in Defence 
of the Reiteration of Baptiſm, there's nothing in it 
but what's very agreeable to Orthodoxy ; there are ſe- 
veral other Works mix'd with his, which are not his, 
ealily known by the Difference of the Style, which is 
notorious, and of a quite different Character. We 

ave an Evangelical Harmony written by Ammonius, 
Origen's Maſter, which we muſt not confound with 
that of Titian, which is heretical. Fulius Africanus 
rote an Hiſtory in fourteen Books, from the Begin- 
ning of the World to the Empire of Martinus; and 
{cording to his Supputation, there had elaps'd already 

5723 Years; Euſebius has taken from it the beſt Part 
ot his Chronology. This Work of Julius Africa- 
mus, was publick in Photius's Time, but has been loſt 
lince, We have left of that Author, an Epiſtle on 
the Hiſtory of Suſanna, which he treats as a Fable. 

Haſil quotes a Fragment of his Books, to prove the 

vinity of the Holy Ghoſt. We have loſt his Vo- 
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lume wherein he treated of the different Diſpoſitions 
of an Army. | | 

In the fourth Century, Euſebius, Biſhop of Cæſa- 
rea, under the Emperor Conſtantine the Great, wrote 
ſeveral Books, of which the following ones are yet ex- 
tant, vi. | 

Fourteen Books of the Evangelical Preparation; 
ten, of the Evangelical Demonſtration ; ten, of Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; four, of the Life of Conſtantine ; 
one, againſt the Hereſy of Hierocles; one, of the Dif- 
ference of Sentiments among Philoſophers ; of Chro- 
nology, tranflated by St. Jerome. 

Ot theſe, the Books of Evangelical Preparation, 
and Demonſtration, are imperfect; for Euſebius wrote 
(according to St. Ferom. de Scrip. Eccleſ.) fifteen Books 
of Preparation, and twenty of Demonſtration ; tho? 
we have but fourteen of Preparation, and ten of De- 
monſtration. Gelafius, Biſhop of Rome, condemn'd 
the Eccleſiaſtical: Hiſtory of Euſebius, as apocryphal, 
becauſe, perhaps, the Hiſtorian is too laviſh of his 
Praiſes on Origen. 

Euſebius wrote, beſides, under the Name of the 
Martyr Pamphilius, an Apology for Origen ; tho? 
St. Jerome, Lib. de Script. Eccleſ. is of Opinion, that 
this Apology was really wrote by the Martyr Pamphi- 
lius. But, however, the ſume St. Jerome, Lib. 2. in 
Ruff. confeſſes, that he has found ſince, that this Apo- 
logy was Part of that written by Euſebius, for Origen, 
whoſe Title Ruffinus had chang'd ; and this he proves 
by the Teſtimony of Euſebius himſelf, who ſays, that 
Pampbilius never wrote but few Epiſtles. 

St. Abanaſius, Lib. De Decret. Nic. Synod. accuſes 
this Euſebius of Cæſarea of Arianiſm; which Accu- 
ſation is ſupported by St. Jerome, in both his Books 
againſt Ruffinus, wherein he calls Euſebius ſometimes 
the Standard- Bearer, and ſometimes Prince of the 
Arians ; which is alſo confirm'd by the ſeventh Coun- 
cil, Act. 5. which rejects the Authority of Euſebius 
Pampbilius, as being an Arian. 

St, Athanaſius, Biſhop of Alexandria, under the 
ſame Emperor Conſtantine, and who died, according 
to St. Jerome, Lib. de Scrip. Eccleſ. under the Em- 
peror Valens, wrote a great Number of Books, which 
we have digeſted into four Volumes; tho? theſe are 
not all he wrote; for St. Jerome mentions two Books 
againſt the Gentiles, one againſt Ar/acius and Yalens, 
one of the Titles of the P/alms, and the Life of St. 
Antbony, Abbot, which are wanting, unleſs the Title 
has been chang'd. 

The firſt Volume contains an Oration againſt Idols. 
Of the Incarnation of the Word. An Epiſtle to E- 
pictetus, Biſhop of Corinth. An Expoſition of the 
Faith. An Epiſtle of Liberius, Biſhop of Rome, to 
Athanaſius. Athanaſius's Anſwer, An Epiſtle to the 
People of Antioch. Of the eternal Subſtance of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, with God. An Ora- 
tion on the Unity of Chrift. To his Brother Adel- 
phius, againſt the Arians. Four Orations againſt the 
Arians. On this Sentence, Ex Deo, Deus eft verbum, 
i. e. the Word is God of God. On this Paſſage, 
Omnia mihi Tradita ſunt, Sc. all Things are given 
to me, &c. An Abridgment of the whole, againſt 
thoſe who ſay that the Holy Ghoſt is a Creature. 

The Oration againſt the Idols, and the Book of 
the Incarnation of the Word, ſeem to be the two 
Books againſt the Gentiles, mention'd by St. Jerome; 
for at the Beginning of the Book of the Incarnation 
Athanaſius ſays, that having till then diſputed againſt 
Idols, he is a going to diſpute, likewiſe, of the Incar- 
nation of the Word ; that it might appear that thoſe 
two Books were join'd ; and that the one was but a 
Part of the other, both being equally againſt the 
Gentiles, | 

In the ſame firſt Volume there is a certain Expoſi- 
tion of Faith, which is vcry ſuſpicious, as being dif- 
ferent from Athanafius's Symbol; for I don't ſee why 
he ſhould have made two Expoſitions of Faith, eſpe- 
cially ſo contrary to each other. In this Expoſition 
he ſays, that the three divine Perſons are not three 
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diſtinct Subſiſtences; and in his Symbol *tis ſaid, for 


there is one Perſon of the Father, another of the Son, 
and another of the Holy Ghoſt; and in the Greek 
another Hypoſtaſis, i. e. Subſiſtence; for Gregory Na- 
Zianzen affirms, in his laſt Oration on Athanaſius, that 
Athanaſius himſelf had declar*d, that the Name Per- 
ſon had the ſame Signification among the Latins, 
with reſpe& to the Trinity, as Hypaſtaſis among the 
Greeks. 

The Epiſtle of Liberius to Athanaſius, and Aubana- 
fius's Anſwer, appear to be ſpurious z becauſe Liberius 
writes as if he had queſtion'd the Faith of Athanaſius, 
by ordering him to anathematize Sabellius and Arius ; 
and his Letter begins by Ergo, then, without any 
Mark of Interrogation ; which ſeems rather the Con- 
cluſion of a Letter, than a whole Letter. As for A- 
thanaſius's Anſwer, it has not ſo much as the Form of 
a Letter, but only of a ſimple Confeſſion of Faith, 
nor that neither conceiv'd in proper Terms; eſpecially 
where he lays, That Fleſh has been crucified, not him- 
ſelf z in it he has been ſubjeft to the Infirmities of bu- 
man Nature, not himſelf. For Athanaſius us'd to ex- 
preſs himſelf in other Terms, and more agreeable to 
the orthodox Faith, when he ſpoke of thoſe My- 
ſteries. 

The ſecond Tome contains an Apology to the Em- 

eror Conſtantius; an Apology for his Flight; an 
Epiſtle to all the Orthodox; of the Sentiment of 

Denis of Alexandria; of the Decrees of the Council 
of Nice againſt Euſebius; the ſecond Ap»logy againſt 
the Arians; an Epiltle to Serapion ; an Epiſtle ad So- 
lilarios; an Epiſtle to the Emperor Jovinian; of the 
Councils of Arimini and Seleucia ; an Epiſtle to Dra- 
contius, on his declining Epiſcopacy z and an Epiſtle 
to the Biſhops of Africa; which Books, in my Opi- 
nion, are all genuine. There are, alſo, in this Tome, 
two ſhort Epiſtles, after that to the Emperor Jovi- 
nian; Which, for what Reaſon omitted in the Index, I 
know not. 

la the third Tome are found the following Works, 
viz, of the Incarnation of the Word; of his havin 
took human Nature; of the Incarnation of Christ; 
of the coming of Chrif, againſt Apollinaris; a Ser- 
mon againſt Hereſies; an Oration to the Philoſopher 
Maximus; on this Paſſage, Zow!! find the Colt, &c. 
on, the Paſſion of our Saviour; to Marcellinus of the 
Interpretation of the Pſalms ; of Virginity, or Me- 
1 Teſtimonies of the Scripture; of the na- 
Aural Communion of the ſame Eſſence of the three 
Perſons; to all, every where, through Egypt, Syria, 
&c. a Refutation of the Hypocriſy of Meletius; of 
the bleſſed Mary, Mother of God; on the Paſſion 
and Croſs of the Lord; an Epiltle to Serapion ; on 
this Paſſage, Whoever ſays the Word, &c. a Diſpu- 
tation in the Council of Nice, againſt Arius ; an Ho- 
mily of the Sower; a Declaration on Leviticus, &c. 

In this Volume the Sermon on the Virgin Mary 
does not appear to be of Athanaſius; but of ſome later 
Author, who fouriſhed after the third, fourth, and 
even the ſixth Council; becauſe he borrows the Ex- 
preſſions, with Reſpect to the Virgin Mary, made uſe 
of by thoſe Councils in the Condemnation of Neſtorius, 
Eutiches, and the Monothelites; for (as Cardinal Ba- 
ronius juſtly obſerves, Tom. 1. Annal. ad Ann. cb. 48.) 
if this had been the Sermon of Athanaſius, without 
doubt St. Cyril, and the Fathers of the third, fourth, 
and ſixth Synod, had made uſe of it to convince the 
Hereticks of thoſe Times. Add to this, that in the 
Explication of the Term s, he ſays that i ſigni- 
fics Equality; whenas in the Greek, rns. is Equality, 
not v, and all this Etymology of the Term via, 
from @>, is too trifling to be of Athanaſius. It is not 
very certain, that what's intituled Diſputation with 
Arius, is of St. Athanaſſus. Since that Diſputation 
was not made in the Council of Nice, as indicated by 
the Title, but in ſome Monaſtery, as is evident from 
the very Beginning of the Book; neither was that Diſ- 
putarion with Arius, but with ſome of his Diſciples 
which is conſpicuous from theſe Words, de Repente ex 


Radice, Chriſiu inimici Arii, Bellica, ſub bumand 
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Specie ad nos inſiluit, i.e. Suddenly a Beaſt fro 
corrupted Root of Arius, Enemy of Chriſt, 
us, &c. 

The fourth Tome contains, Queſtions to Prince An. 
tiochus z of Theological Definitions; Diſputation With 
Arius at Laodicea z an Exhortation to the Monks, g 
the Paſſion of the Image of the Lord; an Epiſtle 1 
Mark, Biſhop of Rome; Mark's Anſwer; an Epiqj, 
to Serapion of the Holy Ghoſt ; 7 Books of the Unt 
in the Trinity; and a Hnopſis of the whole Scriptute 

There is almoſt nothing in this Tome of St. 4;z,. 
naſius. The Queſtions to Anticchus cannot be his, he. 
cauſe the Author, Queſt. 23. quotes Athanaſius, and 
differs from him. In the Queſtion 129. St. Grezury 
the Theologian is quoted, though a later Author than 
Athanaſius ;, neither can he be the Author of the Theo. 
logical Definitions, ſince his Sentiments are ſupporteg 
with the Authority of Gregory of Nice, who had ng 
yet began writing when Athanafius died; ſince Ai. 
naſius died under Valens, and Gregory began to writs 
according to St. Ferome, under Theodefius, Add * 
this, that in this Book of the Definitions, the Author 
ſpeaks ſo diſtinctly of the two Natures of Chriſ in 
one Hypoſtaſis, that it muſt have been written aſtet 
the Council of Chalcedon. The Book of the Paſſion of 
the Image of Chri/t, though received in the ſecond 
Council of Nice, is not of this Athanaſius, but of in. 
other more modern than this. Some Authors belizy: 
it ſpurious, 

If we have any regard to Times, we'll find that 
the Epiſtles of Athanaſius to Mark, Biſhop of Rene, 
and Mark's Anſwer, are fictitious, The even Byks 
of the Unity in the Trinity do not ſeem to me of 
Athanaſius, becauſe written originally in Latin, and 
not a Tranſlation as it appears by the Style, As for 
the Symbole, which bears his Name, recited with {6 
much Reſpect throughout all the Orthodox Churches 
was certainly wrote by him. The Commentarics © 
all the Epiſtles of St. Paul, attributed to Athanaju, 
are of Theophylat. 

St. Bofil the Great, Archbiſhop of Cæſarea, in Ca- 
padocia, flouriſhed under the Emperor Valens, ud 
died under Gratian, He has left us his Works, which 
were printed in four Volumes, at Bafil in 1540. The 
firſt contains 11 Homilies on the Work of the fit 
Days; 17 on the P/al/ms; 28 on various Subjetts. 
The ſecond, 2 Books of the Virginity 3 one of Fan- 
diſez 3 againſt Eunomius; 1 againſt the Sabellians 
and Arians; 1 of the Holy Ghoſt; 1 of Free-Will; 
1 of Baptiſm. The third, 7 Sermons, Acelick; 
1 of the Judgment; 1 of the Confeſſion of Faith; 
80 Sums, of Morals; 55 Queſtions explained at 
length; 31 explained in Abridgment, monaſtick 
Conſtitutions. The fourth, 180 Epiſtles of Ball, and 
Gregory the Theologian; an Epiſtle to C-ilon, ot 
Chilonis, of the Solitary Life; ſome other of his 
Epiſtles; an Oration againſt thoſe who accuſed the 
Chriſtians with admitting three Gods. | 

In the firſt Volume are reckoned 11 Homilies on 
the Work of the fix Days; though St. Ferom men. 
tions but nine. In the ſecond is inſerted a Book of 
Paradiſe; and in the Edition of Autwerp, in 1568, 
are found four Homilies on that Subject. There ate 
alſo in the ſame Volume but three Books againſt Eu- 
nomius; and in the Edition of Antwerp there are fue; 
though Eraſmus of Rotterdam has thought fit to take 
off two, as unworthy of St. Bal. 5 

St. Gregory Nazianzen, called the Theologe 
had been, according to St. Jerome, School-Fellow 0 
St. Baſil, lived under the Emperor Valens, and die 
the eleventh of Theodofius, He wrote ſeveral Books, 
thoſe, yet extant, in the Cologne Edition of 157? 
are. the following, viz. 4 Books of - Apologetick 3 5 
Orations to ſeveral; 7 funeral Orations, or Sermon; 
1 Oration in Praiſe of the Philoſopher Heron 3 3 on 
tions, or Diſcourſes, on Peace; 5 Orations, or Books 
of Theology; 2 Diſcourſes againſt the Emperor Je 
lian the Apoſtate ; 1 Epiſtle to Clidovius; 7 Diſcour 
on Feaſt- Days, one Treatiſe of the Faith, one of the 
Faith of the Council of Nice; 17 Orations on _ 
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„s; an Exhortation to a Virgin; one Metapbra- 
725 Eccleſiaſtes; 80 Epiſtles. = 

His Poetry, a Tragedy, entituled Cbriſt's Suffer. 
4; Poems, 2 on his Affairs; 9 on the ſeveral 
woah of the Old and New Teſtament, An excellent 
poem on the State of Virginity; one on the Precepts, to 
be kept by a Virgin 3 13 Spiritual Epigrams; and 
3 Books, in Verſes, of Spiritual Sentences, 

The Metapbraſis on Eccleſiaſtes is not of Gregory 
Nazianzen, but of Gregory Thaumaturgus. The Tra- 
edy is ſpurious, becauſe not written with that Gra- 
vity natural to Gregory Nazianzen. 

St. Ambroſe, Biſhop of Milan, flouriſhed under the 
Emperors Gratian and Theodoſius, and died, accord- 
ing to Saree, in the Year 397: His Works in the 

„Edition of 1549 are as follow. 

Pd feſt Tom 3 Books, de Officiis z 3 de Virgint- 
bus ; 1 Inftitutto Virginis; I ad Devotam Virginem ; I 
ad Virginem 3 1 1 _ mans” ; t 
va Secult z 1 de Bono Mortis. In the ſecond, 
22 the Vocation of * 3 15 the _ 
atian; 3 of the Holy Ghoſt, to the ſame, one o 
dee Faith A. the Arians, one of the Hiſtory of 
the Incarnation, oo ot — * 1 of the 3 
on. In the third, a Funeral Sermon on the Deat 
of Falentinian, another on the Death of Satyrus, a 
Diſcourſe on the Faith of the Reſurrection, another 
on the Death of Theodg/ius ; 10 Books of Epiſtles to ſe- 
vetal; 92 Sermons to the People. In the fourth, 
Hexameron, 6 2 7 the 1 one . - 
Books of Cain and Abel, one of Noah and the Ark; 
2 of the Patriarch Abraham, one of Jacob and the 
Bleſſed's Life; 2 of the Patriarch Jeſepb, one of the 
Bleſſings of the Patriarchs, one of Naboth the Fexreelite, 
one of Elias and Faſt; 1 of Tobiab; 3 of the Inter- 
polation of Fob and David, an Apology of David; 
one of Solomon; one of thoſe who are initiated to the 
ſacred Myſteries; 6 of the Sacraments, one of the 

{acerdotal Dignity, two of the Prayers before the 
Maſs or Liturgy, Commentaries - = I, 25, 30, 

„38, 39» 40, 43» 45, 47, 48, C1, and LI15t 
ms 23 Apology of David, of the Inter- 
pellation of David. In the fifth Volume, 10 Books 
on the Goſpel of St. Luke, Commentaries on all the 
Epiſtles of St. Paul, Acephalus of the Faith of the Re- 
ſurrection, Pious Prayers and ſacred Hymns, and the 
Cantick of St. Ambroſe and St. Auguſtine, called Te 
Deum Laudamus. 

In the firſt Tome, the Book to the fallen Virgin is 
not of St. Ambroſe, becaule it contains the Errors of 
the Novatians, concerning Penitence, who pretended 
* Sins were not 2 be forgiven ee Day of 

udgment, In the ſecond, the Books of the Voca- 

tion of the Gentzles are falſly attributed to St. Ambroſe z 
lince they are of St. Proſperus, they certainly cannot 
be of St. Ambroſe ; ſince the Author in the firſt Book, 
C. 7, and in the ſecond, c. 8. diſputes againſt the Pe- 
logians, who appeared but after St. Ambroſe's Death. 
It is certain that ſome of the Epiſtles of the third 
Tome are not of St. Ambroſe, ſince in them the Pela- 
Lans are mentioned; no more than the Sermons, , 
37 and 72, which are found among thoſe of St. Au- 
8tine. Likewiſe the Sermon 69, which is of St. Eu- 
ebius, Biſhop of Vercelle, and the 73 on St. Cyprian 
are found among thoſe of St. Maximus, with the In- 
bgnificant Alteration of few Words, the following 

"MONS, VIZ. 3, 14, 30, 31, 32, 44, 47, 50, 51, 
7 53, 54, 50, 57, 58, 60, 61, 62, 66, 71, 77, 
1%, and 82, are Word for Word among the Sermons 
of St. Maximus; ſo that nobody can judge which of 
the two is the Author of them, 

The 924 Sermon of the Baptiſm of St. Auguſtin dif- 
fers much from the Style and Gravity of St. Ambroſe; 
and what's ſaid in that Sermon, that St. Ambroſe had 
prayed God to deliver him from the captious Diſ- 
no St. Auguſtine, is not credible ; fince St. Au- 
% Was not converted by diſputing with St. Am- 
17465 but by his Sermons, as he acknowledges it 
umſelf, Lib. 3. Cenfeſſ. c. 13. and Lib, 6. c. 1, 
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In the fourth Tome the laſt Apology of David; 
and alſo the laſt Bock of the Interpellation of David 
don't ſeem to be of St, Ambroſe, becauſe of the Differ- 
ence of the Stile, and becauſe the Author pretends that 
David's Adultery was not a real Adultery, but is to 
be interpreted as an Allegory ; whereas St. Ambroſe, 
in the true Apology, is of another Opinion, but only 
commends David's Penitence, Several are of Opinion 
that ſome of the Commentaries on the Epiſtles of St. 
Paul, in the fifth Volume, are not of St. Ambroſe, 
and not without Cauſe; ſince the Author of thoſe 
Commentaries ſeem to be the ſame who has wrote the 
Queſtions on the Old and New Teſtament, found 
among the Books of St. Auguſtin; for the Doctrine of 
thole Commentaries, and of thoſe Queſtions, is ſem- 
blable, as juſtly obſerved by the Cenlors of Lovain in 
their Notes on St. Auguſtine. The Stile ſeems alſo to 
be the ſame, and the Time is agreeable to it; for 
the Author of thoſe Queſtions, Queſt. 44. writes, that 
from the Siege of Feruſalem to his Time, had elapſed 
300 Years; to which, if the Years from Chriſt's Na- 
tivity, to the Siege of Jeruſalem be added, it will 
make up 372 or 373 Years, as it appears by the Chro- 
nicle of St, Ferome; and if the Author of thoſe Com- 
mentaries, and of thoſe. Queſtions, is but one and the 
lame Author, it appears evidently that St. Ambroſe is 
not the Author of thoſe Commentaries, ſince he wrote 
nothing before he was a Biſhop, and was not made a 
Biſhop, according to Baronius, before the Year of 
Chriſt 374. | 

There are ſome other Works added to thoſe above- 
mentioned, in the Roman Edition of 1585, and attri- 
buted to St. Ambroſe, which are not his; as a Commen- 
tary on the Apocalypſe, and ſome others; but eſpecially 
the Explication of the Apocalypſe, wherein the Author 
mentions the Lombards invading Taly, which Invaſion 
did not happen *till after Sc. Ambro/e's Death. 

St, Zerome flouriſhed in the 14th Year of the Em- 
peror Theodefius, and died under Honorius, Anno 
Chriſt. 422, in the g1ſt Year of his Age, according 
to the Chronicle of St. Proſperus, or in the Year 420, 
the 78th of his Age, according to Baronius, His 
Works are contained in nine Tomes, in the Lyon's 
Edition, of 1530; but in the Roman Edition of 1565 
and 1572, of Marianus Vifor, though there is the 
ſame Number of Volumes, nevertheleſs what the for- 
mer Edition had placed in the fourth Tome, is placed 
in this, in the eighth, and ninth; and what in the 
former was placed in the fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, 
and ninth; this places it in the fourth, fifth, ſixth, 
and ſeventh, We'll follow the Order of the firſt 
Edition. feel 3 

Therefore the firſt Tome contains theſe Books, viz. 
42 Epiſtles of Exhortation, to Heliodorus, and to 
Ruſticus; to Leta, and Salvia; two to Agereuchia, 
to Paulinus, to Paul, and Euſtochius, in Marcella's 
Name; three to Marcella, to Paul Concordienſis, to 
Theophilus of Alexandria, to Caſtrutius, to Exuperan- 
tius; to the Deacon Fulianus, to the Virgins of the 
Mount Hermon; to Ruffinus, to Cromatius, and others. 
To Antony, to avoid a ſuſpected Company; to the 
Deacon Sabinianus, to Nepotian; two to Florentinus, 
to Demetriade, to Furia, to Gaudentinus, to Culentia; 
two to Euſtochius, to Licinius, to Abigaus, to Julian; 
to Caſtorina, to the Monk Tbeodgſius, to Auguſtine, 
to the Deacon Niceus, to Chriſogonus, to Ruſticus. 
In the ſame Tome there are Panegyricks, or Funeral 
Epiſtles, to the Number of fourteen, viz. on Neps- 
tianus, on Marcella, on Ble/illa, on Aſella, on Lea, 
on Paula, on Licinius, on St. Paul, on Malchus, on 
Fabiola, on St. Hilarion, Laſtly, at the End of this 
Volume there is a Book of the eccleſiaſtical Writers. 
There is nothing 1n this firſt Tome which could be 
call'd in Queſtion. 

In the ſecond there are Books againſt Hereticks, or 
Calumniators, viz. 1 againſt Helvidius; 2 againſt 
Fovinian ; an Apology. for his Books, againſt Jovi- 
nian; an Apologetick to Domnionis, to Pammachius, 
for the ſame Books; an Epiſtle to Riparius, againſt 
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Vigilantius ; a Book againſt Vigilaniius, an Epiſtle 
to Marcella againſt Montanus, a Dialogue againſt the 
Luciferians, to Avitus, againſt Origen ; to John of 

eruſalem, an Origeniſt; to Pammachius, of the Er- 
rors of John of Feruſalem ; to Theophilus againſt the 
ſaid Jobn; three Books of Apologies againſt Ruffin 3 
to Cigſipbon againſt Pelagius ; three Books againſt the 
Pelagians ; thirty Epiſtles to ſeveral, on different Sub- 
jets; and likewiſe eight Epiſtles of Epiphanius, 
Theophilus, and Auguſtine, to Jerome. This Tome is 
free from all Doubts, or Suppoſitions, 

There are in the third, Prefaces, and Anſwers to 
Queſtions, viz. to Paulinus, of the Books of the 
Scripture ; Prefaces on the Pentateach ; on Foſhua 
on the Books of Kings; 2,0n the Paralipomenon, on 
Eſdras; on Tobiab; on Judith; on Efther ; on Job; 
on the Proverbs; on Ecclefiaſtes; on the Canticles ; 
on Iſaiah; on FJeremiab; on Ezekiel ; on Daniel; 
on the twelve Prophets; on the four Evangeliſts. 
Then follows, in the ſame Tome, the Explication of 
Queſtions, propos'd by ſeveral, viz. by Damaſus, 
Dardanus, Vitalis, Amandus, Minerius, and Alexan- 
der, by n Paula, Evagrius, Marcella, So- 
pbronius, Hedibia, the Virgin Principia, Fabiola, 
Ruffinus, Sunia, and Frefilla, Palgaſia, Paulinus, and 
Defiderius. Laſtly, there are, in the ſame Tome, 
Traditions, or Hebraick Queſtions, viz, on Geneſis 3 
on the Books of Paralipomenon ; on the Books of 
Kings, Likewiſe, Books of the Hebraick Places, or 
Hebraick Names, which occur throughout all the 
Books of the Old and New Teſtament. 

In this Tome there is nothing dubious, except the 
Queſtions on the Books of Kings, and of Paralipo- 
menon; becauſe St. Jerome, Lib. De Scrip. Eccleſ. af- 
firms, that he has wrote Hebraick Queſtions on the 
Hebraict Places, and Names, of the Gene/is, but makes 
no mention of the Books of Kings, and Paralipo- 
menon. 

The fourth Tome contains Commentaries on the 
four great Prophets, and on the Lamentations of Je- 
remiab; the fifth, Commentaries on the Eccleſiaſtes, 
and the twelve little Prophets; the ſixth, Commen- 
taries on St, Matthew ; on the Epiſtles to the Gala- 
tians, to the Epheſians, to Titus, to Philemon, and 
the Book of Didymus, on the Holy Ghoſt, tranſlated 
into Latin by St. Jerome. 

In theſe three Tomes all is genuine, except the 
Commentary on the Lamentations, which is ſuppos'd 
to be of Rabanus, becauſe found among his Works, 
and becauſe it contains ſome Paſſages of St. Gregory. 
After the Commentary on St. Matthew, follow'd one 
on St. Mark, which Marianus has prudently omitted, 
becauſe the Author of that Commentary did not un- 
derſtand, either the Greek, or the Hebraick Tongue; 
and in the Explication, c. 14, and 15. had wrote very 
fooliſh, and falſe Things. | 

In the ſeventh Tome are contain'd Commentaries 
on all the Pſalms, and the Verſion of St. Jerome from 
the Hebrew. 

In this Tome the Commentaries on the Pſalms are 
revok'd in Doubt; for though St. Jerome aſſures us 
himſelf, Lib. De Scrip. Eccle/. that he wrote on ſeven 
Pſalms, viz. the 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
and 20th ; and in his Epittles, to Principia, Marcella, 
and Cyprian ; that he wrote, likewiſe, on the 44th, 
89th, and 126th Pſalms, It is very certain, that the 
Treatiſes on the feven Plalms are loſt; and as certain, 
that the Explication of the three others is of St. Je- 
rome, as well as the ſhort Commentaries on all the 
Ptalms in general; becaufe St. Auguſtine, in his Epiſtle 
to Fortun2!ienus, quotes the Expoſition of St. Ferome 
on the 93d Pfalm, Word for Word, as it is found in 
this Commentary ; which Opinion is ſupported by the 
Teſtimony of St. Gregory, who explaining theſe 
Words of the fourth penitential Plalm, à broken and 
a contrite Heart, O God, thou will not deſpiſe, alledges 
St. Jerome explaining the ſame Paſſage z and that Ex- 


_ poſition is found in his Commentaries, 


In the eighth Tome are found, the Commentaries 


fipb. are all falſe, except the firſt, which is that of the 


of Beda, on Fob, and on the Proverbs Origen's Ho 
milies on the Canticles, and Commentaries on all the 
Epiſtles of St. Paul. 

Marianus had juſtly refus'd to attribute the Com 
mentaries on Fob to St. Jerome, which he knew to he 
Beda's Commentaries, ſince in the laſt Volume th 
Author mentions to have wrote in Favour of Vs. 
rius, whom we learn from Beda's Hiſtory to han 
been a Biſhop in England, in Beda's Time, The Com 
mentaries on the Proverbs are as juſtly attributed i 
Beda, ſince Pope Gregory is mention'd in the 2 1ſt 200 
30th Chapters; and in the goth, St. Jerome himſelf by 
Name. 

The Commentaries on all the Epiſtles of St. Py 
far from being of St. Jerome, are certainly of the He. 
reſiarch Pelagius ; for St. Auguſtine, Lib. 3. De Pr. 
cat. merit. & remiſſ. c. 1. ſays, that he has read the 
ſhort Commentaries of Pelagius on all the Epiſtle, q 
St. Paul; and lower, c. 12. quotes ſome Paſſages on 
of the Commentary on the ſeventh Chapter of the ft 
Epiſtle to the Corinthians, which Paſſages are found 
in theſe Commentaries. 

In the ninth Tome, the Epiſtle to Deme!riad:, 
which begins, /i ſummo Ingenio, is Pelagian, and n. 
tributed by St. Auguſtin to Pelagins, and refuted, jj, 
de Gratia Ch. c. 22, 27, 37, 38, and 40. Like. 
wiſe the Epiſtles to the Daughters of Geruntius are B. 
lagian, as well as that to a Friend on the Aﬀinity a 
the Divine Law. The Epiſtles of the Ecclefiafticy 
Writings place among the greateſt Ornaments of th 
Church, Origen, Fovinian, and Pelagius, who were 
Hereticks, and mentions Hilary, Biſhop of Rem, 
who tucceeded Leo in that See, and who wa not 
known *till long after St. Jerome's Death. The Ep. 
ſtle of the luxurious and frugal Son is Pelagian, and 
very different from the true Epiſtle of St. Jerome a 
the ſame Subject. The Symbole to Damaſus, which 
begins, Credimus in Deum Patrem, and concluts 
with theſe Words, /e imperitum & malevolum, v 
non Catholicum, non me Hereticum comprobabil, 5 
not of St. Jerome to Damaſus, but of Pelagiu v 
Innocent, as confirmed by St. Auguſtin, L. de Cu- 
tia Chriſti, c. 30, 31, 32, 33, where he fays thit 
Pelagius ſent a Profeſſion of his Faith to Innocent, and 
recites the Words of that Profeſſion, which are thoſe 
of this Symbol. The Epiſtles of St. Auguſtin to Cy: 
ril, Biſhop of Jeruſalem, are falſe and ſpurious; ſince 
it appears that Cyril of Feruſalem died before St. J. 
rome. A Book of the Lives of the Fathers is allo at- 
tributed to St. Ferome, but we muſt know, that that 
Book is not all of the ſame Author; for in the firſt 
Part are inſerted the Lives of Monks, written by Eva- 
grius; which in St. Ferome's Opinion, Epiſt. ad Cie- 


Abbot Fohn, Gennadius attributes to the ſame Eva- 
grius, the Lives of the Fathers, written in his Catz 
logue. To theſe Lives, written by Evagrius, have 
been added the Lives of Paul, firſt Hermit, of Hula 
rion and Malchus, written by St. Jerome, likewiſe 
that of St. Anthony, by Athanaſius, and that of Mar 
the Egyptian, by Zozimus, Alſo, ſeveral Things from 
the Collations of Caffian ; and laſtly, the Life of &. 
Ferome, written with a great deal of Partiality. i 

St. John Chryſoftom was made Biſhop of Conftani'- 
nople, the fourth Year of the Empire of Arcadiu 
and Honorius, and died the 1 3th of the ſame Empe- 
rors, and the gth of his Pontificat, Ann. Dom. 407. 
The Works we have left of his are diſtributed into 
five Volumes, in the Edition of Venice, of 1575 
which are theſe, viz. 

In the firſt Tome, 67 Homilies on Gene/s; 26 on 
the P/alms ; 452 on ſeveral Paſſages of the Old Tefta- 
ment, five of which are of the Viſion of 1/aiab. 1 
the ſecond, 89 Homilies on St. Matthew ; 54 of an 
imperfect Work, on the ſame ; 26 on ſeveral Paſſages 
of St. Matthew; 14 on St. Mark; 7 on ſeveral Fal- 
ſages of St. Luke. In the third, 87 Homilies on St, 
Fobn ; 6 on ſeveral Places of St. John; 15 On the 
Afs of the Apoſtles ; 32 Sermons of the ſacred 1 5, 5 
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ies on ſeveral Places of St. Paul; among 
: ones are ſeveral Panegyricks on St. Paul. In 
my Commentaries, in Form of Homilies, on 
In the fifth, 80 Homilies 
ſe of Antioch, 6 Dialogues, or Books of 


Heart, © Books of Gods Providence, 2 Books of 
praiſing G 


ink, 3 Books againſt the Calumniators of a 
ö k Life a Book againſt the Gentiles, or on 


las; 12 Diſcourſes on Penitence, 15 
un 2. 75 and Hereticks, 2 againſt Concubi- 
8 en various Subjects, 8 Eg iſtles, 2 to Pope 
1 to Cyriacus, 1 to Biſhops and Prieſts im- 
rilon'd for their Piety, 2 to the fallen Theodorus, 1 


nage, 4 


a to Eutropius, 1 to Olympias, an illuſtrious Woman 
: and the Liturgy of St. John Chryſaſtome. | 


In the firſt Tome, the Homilies on Genefis, on the 


| Pſalms, and of Jaiab's Viſion, are, without Doubt, 


of St. Chry/oftome 3 but among the Homilies on ſeveral 


Paſſigats of the Old Teftament, there is one on the 2d 
a Chapter of Geneſis, which begins, Deus inſtitutor 
nundi, which cannot be of St. Chryſaſtome, ſince there 
| are inſerted therein, 2 Whole Chapters, extracted from 
* . Latin Book, intituled, Of the Ecclefiaſtical Dogma's, 


viz. the 31ſt and 32d 3 which Book is of an Author 
later than St. CH ryſaſtome. In the ſecond, the Com- 
mentaries on St. Matthew, are certainly cf St. Fohn 
Chryſeſteme ; bat the imperfe&t Work cannot be his; 
for I do not ſee any Reaton why he ſhould have wrote 
twice, and ſo much on the ſame Subject: But, how- 
ever, let who will be the Author of that Work, he 
was certainly an Heretick, or it has been corrupted by 


an Heretick; though, otherwiſe, the Book is very 
* learned, and not at all to be deſpiſed. He ſays, in 


the 4th Homily, that the Holy Gho#t is the Miniſter of 


te Sn; and, Homily 48, ranks the Hemonſians among 
= Hereticks ; which two Paſſages are of an Arian: On 
© the contrary, Homil. 27, and 44, he condemns as 
= Hereticks thoſe that ſay that the Son is leſs than the 
Haller; which tuo Sentiments imply a Contradiction. 
E Therefore the Author might have been orthodox, and 
bis Work deprav'd by the Ariazs. In the ſame Tome 
© there are Commentaries on St. Mark, which cannot be 
= of St. Chryſoſtome, but are of ſome {imple Monk who 
E explain'd the Scripture to his Brethren, as it appears 


in the Homilies 3, 4, 8, and 9; but ſome of the others 


| contain'd in this Tome are of St. Chryſeſtome, as the 
& Homily of the Treaſon of Judas; Item of Dives 


and Lazarus. Item, Homil. 4, and others of the 


| ?ulicans, Phariſee, of the Croſs and Thief; the reſt 


ſeems to be extracted, Part from the Commentaries 
on St, Matthew, Part from the imperfe& Work, and 
Part from the Homilies on St. Mark. In the third 
Volume the 87 Homilies on St. Jobn, are, without 
Controverſy, of St. Chryſoftome ;, and, in my Opinion, 
the 55 on the Aas of the Apoſtles, though Eraſmus re- 
vokes them in Doubt. What's certain is, that Hom. 
9. the Author ſtyles himſelf a Biſhop; Hom. 11. a 
Biſhop of a very great City; Hom. 41. he ſays that 
be liv d in the Time of Julian the Apoſtate; and 
Hom. 52. that his Name is Fobn, Therefore there's 
no great Reaſon to ſuppoſe it a ſpurious Work, Of 
the ſix [lomilies intermix'd with the Commentaries 
on St. Jon, and on the As, there is no Reaſon to 
doubt, except the third, which begins, Hirundinum 
Pulli, Sc. all the reſt are of St. Cbryſoſtome, eſpe- 
cally the Homilies in Praiſe of St. Paul. There's no- 
thing in the 4th Tome which could juſtly be revok*d 
in Doubt. In the 5th, almoſt every Thing is unque- 
lionable, except the Homilies to the People of An- 
"eb; of which, 'tis ſaid, that no more than 2 1 can 

e found manulcript in the antient Libraries. 

St. Auguſtine, Biſhop of Hyppone in Africa, was the 
8 Ornament of the Christian Church in the gth 

century; he flouriſh'd A. D. 420, and died in 433, 
cording to Proſper's Chronicle. He wrote a very 


great Number of Books, which we have digeſted into 
ten Volumes. 
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The firſt Tome contains 2 Books of Recantations, 
13 of Confeſſions, 1 of Grammar, 1 of Dialectick, 
1 of the ten Categories, 1 of the Principles of Rhe- 
torick, 6 of Muſick, 3 againſt the Academicks, 1 of 
Ordination, 1 of Bzatitude, 2 of Soliloquies, 1 of 
the Maſter, 1- of the Immortality of the Soul, 1 of 
the Quantity of the Soul, 3 of Free Will, 1 of true 
Religion, 1 of the Manners af the Church, 1 6f the 
Manners of the Monks, 2 of the Geneſis againſt the 
Manicheans, 3 of Monaftick Rules, 1 of the Her- 
mitical Life, to his Siſter. In this Tome nothing is 
dubious, but the Monaſtick Rules, and the Book of 
the Hermitical Life; for of thoſe Rules, none is of 
St. Aug uſtine, the third excepted, which is mention'd 
in the 109th Epiſtle. The Book of the Hermitical 
Life cannot be of St. Augufine, becauſe in it are na- 
med St. Benedict and St. Gregory. 

The 2d Tome contains all St. AuguFfine's Epiſtles, 
and the Anſwers to them, to the Number of 222. 
The following 7 are found in his Retractations, and 
therefore are genuine, viz. 2 to Fanuarius, 1 to Deo- 
gratias, 1 to Honoratus, 1 to Paulinus, 1 to Boniface, 
and 1 to Dardanus. Though St. Auguſtine himſelf, 
L. 2. Retra#. at the latter End, informs us, that all 
his Epiſtles and Diſcourſes are not contain'd in his 
Retractations. The 16 Epiſtles of St. Auguſtine to 
Bonifacius, and of Bonifacius to St. Auguſtine, which 
are found between the Epiſtle to Honoratus, de ſuga 
in perſecuticne, and that to Edicia, de foro Continen- 
tiæ, do not ſeem to be of Sr. Augufinez but they are 
ſo ſhort, that it matters not whoſe they are. The 
Epiſtles of St. Auguſtine to Cyril, and of Cyril to St. 
Auguſtine, on the Dcath and Miracles of St. Ferome, 
are falſe. 

In the 3d Tome are found 4 Books of the Chri- 
ian Doctrine, 7 of the Locutions of the Scripture, 
1 of the Faith and Symbol, 1 Enchiridion, 3 of the 
Trinity, an imperfect one of the Geng, 12 of the 
Letter of the Gengſis, 3 de Mirabilibus Sacre Scrip- 
ture, of the Agony of Chrif, one of the Work of 
the Monks, 1 de Spiritu & Litera, 1 de Divinatione 
Demonum, 1 of Eccleſiaſtical Dogma's, 1 de Spiritu 
& Animd, 1 de Fide ad Petrum, 1 Speculum, 1 of 
ſmall Queſtions on the Trinity, 1 of the Blefling of 
the Patriarchs, 1 of Sentences. | 

The Book de mirabilibus Sacre Scripture, is not 
found in St. Auguſtine's Retractations, nor in the ſhort 
Index of Paſſidius; becauſe *cis a Book beneath the 
Genius and Gravity of St. Auguſtine. The Book de 
Eccl:fialticis Dogmatibus, does not ſeem neither to be 
of St. Auguſtine, becauſe fill'd with Paſſages of the 
Council of Orange, aſſembled after St. Auguſtine's 
Deceaſe. Algerus, who liv'd in 1100, attributes this 
Book to Gennadius, as does, likewiſe, Platina, who 
ſays, in the Life of Simachus, Biſhop of Rome, that in 
that Prelate's Time, Gennadius, Biſhop of Marſeilles, 
wrote a Book of Eccleſiaſtical Dogma's. The Book 
de Spiritu & Animd is not of St. Auguſiine, becauſe 
Beætius is mention'd in it, who was not born when 
St. Auguſtine died, nor even till a long while after. 
That de fide ad Petrum don't ſeem to be of St. Au- 
guſtine, becauſe not mention'd in the Retractations, 
nor in the ſhort Index; but rather of St. Fulgentius, 
becauſe directed to the Deacon Peter; and there was 
a Deacon of that Name very intimate with St. Fulgen- 
tius ; beſides, the Style of this Book is very much 
like his, and Bertramus, who, towards the Year 850, 
wrote de Corpore & Sanguine Chriſii, quotes this Book 
as written by St. Fulgentius, The ſmall Queſtions on 
the Trinity, have been extracted from the Books of 
St. Auguſtine, but we do not know by whom; that of 
the Bleſſings of the Patriarchs is not of St. Auguſtine, 
but extracted from the Hebraick Queſtions of St. Je- 
rome, The Book of Sentences is of St. Auguſtine, 
but collected by St. Proſper. In his Book de Spiritu 
&? Litera, he ſhews by the Scripture, that the Per- 
fection of Juſtice is poſſible, though without Exam- 
ple, as it was poſſible for twelve Legions of Angels 
to fight for Chriſt, though ſuch Thing did not happen. 
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This whole Book, almoſt, conſiſts in the Explana- 
tion of this Paſſage of the ſecond Epiſtle of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians, c. 3. v. 6. For the Letter kills, but 
the Spirit giveth Life. 

The fourth Tome contains, one Book de Mendacio 
one contra Mendacium; one of Faith and Works; 
7 of Queſtions on the Eptateuch; one of evangelical 
Queſtions z one of Queſtions from St. Matthew z 4 de 
Conſenſu Evangeliſtarum ; one of 81 Queſtions z one 
of 21 Sentences; 2 of Queſtions to Simplicianus; one 
of Queſtions to Dulcitius ; Queſtionum Sexaginta quin- 
que; Queſtionum Veteris & Novi Teſtamenti; one of 
the Care for the Dead; one of Catechiſing the Illite- 
rate; 2 of the Incarnation of the Word; one of the 
Trinity and Unity of God; one of the Eſſence of the 
Divinity; one of the. Faith of Things inviſible 3 one 
of the Subſtarice of Dilection; one of Continence; one 
of Patience, one of the Good of Viduity z one of true 
and falſe Repentance; one of ſalutary Documents; 
one of Friendſhipor Amity z 2 of the Sermon of Chriſt 
on the Mount; an Expoſition began on the Epiſtle 
to the Romans; Expoſition of ſome Paſſages of the 
Epiſtle to the Romans; Expoſition of the Epiſtle to 
the Galatians; and Annotations upon Fob, 

The Book of Annotations on Fob, though adopted 
by St. Auguſtine, in his Retractations, can ſcarcely be 
attributed to him; becauſe he ſays himſelf that he has 
found it ſo much disfigured by the Uncorrectneſs, or 
Infidelity of Copiſts, that he could not know it for his 
Work. The Book of the 20 Sentences, and that of 
the 65 Queſtions, do not ſeem to be of St. Auguſtine, 
not only becauſe they are not in his Retractations, but 
alio becauſe they have nothing worthy of ſo great a 
Man. The Book of Queſtions of the Old and New 
Teſtament, is not of St. Auguſtine, but of ſome Here- 
tick, becauſe he ſays, Queſt. 24. That the World 
has been made on Occaſion of the Preſumption of the 
Devil. Quest. 21. That the Woman was not formed 
in the Image of God; and Queſt. 109. That Melchi- 
ſedech was the Holy Ghoſt, The Books of the Incar- 
nation of the Word, of the Trinity, and Unity of 
God; of the Eſſence of the Divinity of the Faith of 
Things inviſible; of the Subſtance of Dilection; are 
not of St, Auguſtine, becauſe they are not found, nor 
in the Retractations, nor in the ſhort Index of Paſii- 
dius, who was very careful in collecting the Works 
of his Maſter ; neither have they the Taſte of the Style 
and Doctrine of St. Auguſtine, Thoſe of Continence, 
of Patience, of the Good of Viduity, are of St. Au- 
guſtine, notwithſtanding what Eraſmus ſays to the con- 
trary, becauſe they are in the ſhort Index of Paſſidius, 
and quoted by the venerable Bede, as of St. Auguſtine, 
in his Commentaries on the Epiſtles of St. Paul. The 
Book of the true and falſe Repentance, is not of St. 
Auguſtine, tor, beſides, *tis not mentioned in the Re- 
tractations, nor in the ſhort Index; the Author quotes, 
c. 17. ſome Sentences of St. Auguſtine, from which he 
differs afterwards, The Books of ſalutary Documents, 
and of Friendſhip, don't ſeem of St. Auguſtine, be- 
cauſe not placed in Poſſidius's Index; the Stile, be- 
ſides, being too low, and the Diction too barren for 
St. Auguſtine ; though they be pious and uſeful. 

The fifth Tome contains the twenty-two Books de 
Civilate Dei, which St. Auguſtine, 1, 2. Retra#. c. 43. 
acknowledges for his, and calls a grand Work, as 
really it is, and the Time it was written in, and the 
Occaſion on which it was written, viz. the Subverſion 
0 Ty by Alarick, King of the Goths, proclaims it 

uch. 

The Books contained in the ſixth Tome are, one 
Book of the Hereſies, to quod vult Deus; an Oration 
on the five Hereſies; a Sermon to the Catechumens ; 
a Diſcourſe againſt the Fews , of the Diſpute between 
the Church and the Synagogue ; one Book of the Uti- 
lity of Belief; one contra Epiſtolam Fundamenti ; one 
of the two Souls againit the Manichæans; one againſt 
Fortunatus, a Manichæan; 1 againſt Adimantus, a 
Manichean; 33 againſt Fauſtus, a Manichean; 2 of 
the Acts with Felix, a Manichzan ; one againſt Secun- 
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ö 1 : as 
à new Dilection, which heals our Will, and of 1 
agreeable and marvellous Suavity, which makes 2 


dinus, a Manichean ; one de Natura Boni, again: the 
Manicheans ; one of the Faith againſt the Manic, 
ans; 2 againſt the Enemies of the Law and Prophen. 
I againſt the Priſcillianiſts and Origeniſts; contra g,, 
monem Arianorum ; 3 againſt Mazximinus, Biſhop of c. 
Arians ; one againſt Felicianus an Arian ; of the 
jugal Good againſt Jovinian; one of the bleſſed Vr. 
ginity ; de Adulterinis Conjugiis, to Poliantys, One 
Treatiſe of the Stoicks and Epicureans; a Trexiſ g 
him who ſays, ego ſum qui ſum. 

The Book of Hereſtes is of St, Auguſtine, becauſe i 
the ſhort Index, and quoted by Sr. Gregory, | ; 
Epiſt. 179. though not mentioned in the Retractato 
The ſmall Book or Diſcourſe of the five Hereſies, j 
of St. Auguſtine, becauſe placed in the ſhort ludet 
and quoted by Bede, in his Commentaries on the 
Epiſtles of St. Paul, viz, on the firſt Chapter of thy 
to the Romans, We muſt form the ſame Judgment 
of the Sermon to the Catechumens, and of the Di. 
courſe againſt the Jews. The Book of the Diſpus 
between the Church and the Synagogue don't ſeem 9 
be of St. Auguſtine, becauſe it is not in the Recyny, 
tions, nor in the Index of Poſſidius, and becauſe | 
contains Expreſſions, which were not uſed by dt. A. 
guſtine. The three Books againſt Maximinus, though 
not in the Recantations, being placed in the Index of 
Paſſidius, and quoted by Bede, in his Comments, 
and by the ſixth general Council are, without doubt, 
of St. Auguſtine, The ſame Judgment might be 
formed of the Book againſt Felicianus, for the (ame 
Reaſons. The Treatiſe of the Stoicts and Epicurzan, 
and that on theſe Words, ego ſum qui ſum, are ſo beau. 
tifully wrote, that, though not in the Recantations 
nor in the Index of Paſſidi us, they might be of &. 
Auguſtine. 

The ſeventh Tome contains a P/alm contra Prin 
Donati; 3 Books againſt the Epiſtle of Parmenia; } 
againſt the Letters of Petilian ; 4 againſt Creſcuniu, 
the Grammarian ; 2 againſt the Epiſtle of Gaudi; 
7 of Baptiſm againſt the Donatiſts; one of Bipiiln 
againſt Petilian ; Opus breviculi Collationis contra Du. 
natiſtas; Sermo ſuper geſtis cum emerito; 1 Ci 
cum emerito Donatiſia ; 3 de Peccatorum meriti: & N. 
miſſione; 1 de Naturd & Gratia;z 2 of the Grace of 
Chriſt, and of the original Sin againſt the Pelagian; 
2 de Nuptiis & Concupiſcentid; 4 againſt two Epi 
ſtles of the Pelagians ; 4 of the Soul, and of its Ort 
gin; one of Predeſtination and Grace; the Epiſtles 
Proſperus and Hilary to Auguſtine ; 2 de Prediſtins- 
tione Sanforum, & de bono Perſeverantiæ; one of Pre. 
deſtinationz one of Grace and Free-Will; one 0 
Correption and Grace; one ad Articulos fibi falſo l- 
Poſitos; 6 Hypognoſticon, againſt the Pelagians; obe 
de Perfectione Juſtitiæ contra Cæleſtium; one of tit 
Actions of Pelagius. 

The Book de Naturd & Gratid, which withon 
Controverſy, is of St. Auguſiine, is the fifth he vio 
againſt the Pelagians, and an excellent Treatiſe 
the Corruption of human Nature, by original Sn; 
and of the abſolute Neceſſity of a medicinal Grace; 
becauſe, ſays he, if our Nature was in perfect Health 
as Pelagius pretends, and could by herlelf, without,“ 
ſupernatural Succour, accompliſh the Law of G00 
we could reaſonably conclude that Chriſt died in er 
which would be a Blaſphemy. He ſhews after wat 
that Grace to be a free Gift, and not given for any Fe 
ticular Merit, all Men being wrapp'd up in a common 
Maſs of Condemnation; in which God could levers 
without we could have the leaſt Reaſon to accule bi 
of Injuſtice. The two of the original Sin allo go. 
the Pelagians, are of the ſame Force. In that 0 ox 
Grace of Feſus Chriſt, he teaches that Grace docs - 
conſiſt in the ſingle Poſſibility of doing good, Un i 
the Direction of our Free- Will, but in the Infuſion © 


what ſbe has made us defire or will; and which 5 , 


; ty + 
ceſſary to us, not only that we may act with Fae + 
but, without which, it is impoſſible we cout 5 
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N ticular, fr 
; which f 
; t fo 
9 7 the Menaces, the ſacred Scriptures are filled 


= our Treatiſe 
2 gun, the Predeftination of the Elects before the Pre- 
® yiſion o 
2 4 rguments, is the Predeſtination of Jeſus Chriſt, the 
* &rit of all the Elects, which he ſhews clearly to have 
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; yes us the Alion, without depriving us 
— - x7 9-4 nor even offending it. 


that there muſt be a Diſtinction made be- 


. ſelf, but from the Concupiſcence which is bad. In 
© that, 4e 


Neceſlity 


with, are vain, as we ſhall explain it more at Jarge in 
Treatiſe of Grace. In that, de Predeſtinatione 
he eſtabliſhes, on ſeveral Paſſages of St. 


f their good Works, and according to the Will 
God; but, in my Opinion, the ſtrongeſt of his 


preceded all Sorts of Merit, and to have been entirely 

ratuite 3 which is an indubitable Proof that the Pre- 
Jeſtination of the Members cannot be operated in a 
Manner different from that of the Chief. The Book 
de predeftinatione & gratia, is not of St. Auguſtine, 
ſince it differs widely from his Style and Doctrine; 
for the Author ſays, c. 16. that Man could have been 


juſtly damn'd, though he had not ſinn'd; contrary to 


what St. Auguſtine ſays, Epiſt. 10, and 106. and L. 
2. c. 16. de Peccat. mer. & remiſſ. and elſewhere. 
The ſmall Book, de Predeſtinatione Dei, is not of St. 
AuguFine, becauſe the Author ſays, towards the lat- 
ter End, that Predeſtination proceeds from the Pre- 
viſion of Works, which Doctrine St, Auguſtine re- 
futes every where. 
St, Preſper, and found among his Works, The M- 
pognoſticon, though very learned, and of an antient 
Author, are not of St. Auguſtine, becauſe they have 
not his Style, neither are they mention'd by Peſſidius, 
Bede, or any other antient Father. That, de perfec- 
tiene Juſtitiæ, is of St. Auguſtine, becauſe *tis not only 
in the ſhort Index, but is likewiſe often quoted, under 
the Name of St. Auguſtine, by St. Proſper, and the 
venerable Bede. The Book de Geſtis contra Pelagium, 
was diſcover'd and printed, but in the Beginning of 
the ſixteenth Century. 

The 8th Tome contains Treatiſes on all the Pſalms 
of David, which Work is mention'd in the ſhort In- 
dex of Paſſidius, and acknowledg*d by every Body to 
be of Si. Auguſtine. 

In the 9th Tome are found, 124 Treatiſes on the 
Goſpel of St. John, 10 on the firſt Epiſtle of St. 
fobn, 18 Homilies on the Apocalypſe, 1 Book of Me- 
ditations, of the Love of God, 1 Book of Solilo- 


quies, a Manual, 1 de iriplici habitaculo, 1 de Scala 


Paradifi, 1 de 12 gradibus abuſionum, 1 of the Con- 
trition of the Heart, 1 de Copnitione vere vitæ, 1 de 
Speculo, 1 of the Chriſtian Like, of the Aſſumption 
of the Virgin Mary, 1 of the Chriſtian Diſcipline, 
1 de decem Chordis, 1 de Cantico novo, 1 of the Con- 
tempt of the World, 1 of the Vanity of the World, 
1 of Obedience and Humility, 1 de bono Diſcipline, 
1 of the Viſitation of the Sick, 1 de conſolatione. mor- 
Iuorum, 1 de quarts ferid, de Catacliſmo, of Sobriety, 
Speculum Peccatoris, de penitentiæ medicind, of the 
Conflict of Virtues and Vices, de quatuor virtutibus 
Charitatis, of the Honeſty of Women, 4 of the 
Shepherd and of the Flock, of the Symbol of Faith, 
de Convenientis decem preceptorum, & decem Plaga- 
um; de rectitudine Catholice Converſationis, of the 
Utility of Faſting, of the Siege of the City, of the 
Creation of the firſt Man, of the Tree of Life, de 
Pugna anime, of the Antichriſt, Pſalterium matri 
ſue, Expoſition on the Magnificat. 

Of ſo many Books, theſe only are uncontroverted, 
?'2, the Expoſition of the Goſpel, and of the Epiſtle 


ot St. John; all the reſt are either dubious, or 


ſpurious. 


1 In the firſt 
| | Book & Ni uptiis 2 Concupiſcentid, which is alſo his, 


Reſponſio ad articulos, c. is of 
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In the foth Tome are, 64 Homilies de verbif Do- 
mini, 35 de verbis Apoſioli, 1 Book of fifty Homilies, 
256 Homilies de Tempore, 51 de Sanftis, 76 ad fra- 
tres in Eremo, 2 Diſcourſes de communi vita Clerico- 
rum, Diſcourſes found at the Cartuſian Monks at Pa- 
r1s, in the Beginning of the 16th Century, 128 found 
very near the ſame Time, 

The Homilies, or Diſcourſes de verbis Domini, and 
de verbis Apoſtoli, are all, or almoſt all, of St, Au- 
guſiine ; becauſe in the ſhort Index of Paſſdius; all 
the reſt are dubious, except the Diſcourſes printed at 
the Beginning of the 16th Century, eſpecially. thoſe 
under the Direction of the Doctors of Lovaine, are 
all of St. Auguſtine, becauſe in the ſhort Index, and 
quoted by Bede. 

St. Auguſtine died while he was anſwering, Book by 
Book, the eight Pelagius had wrote againſt him z he 
had already compos'd fix of thoſe Books, two of 
which Claudius Menard publiſh'd, towards the Mid- 
dle of the laſt Century : had extracted them from 
an old Manuſcript, which is the Cauſe why they are 
ſo full of Faults, and Lacunæ; and Father Vignier 
was ſo happy as to find in the Library of Clair- 
veaux, the four others which were ſuppos'd loſt, and 
which he has publiſh'd, with ſeveral other new Works 
of that Father. | | 

All theſe Works of St. Auguſtine have been pre- 
ſerv'd, notwithſtanding the great Revolutions which 
have happen'd in Africa, and have made ever ſince 
they have been publiſh'd for the firſt Time, one of 
the greateſt Ornaments of the moſt famous Libraries, 
though I had the Mortification, and the Happineſs 
together, to find, ſome Time ago, that ineſtimable 
Book, De civitate Dei, of the Paris Edition, in a 
Cellar, at a Dealer in Second Hand Books, and which 
was deſign'd for Cheeſemongers, it I had not ſavꝰd it 
from thoſe murdering Hands. 

Socrates, Ammonius's Diſciple in the Grammaire, 
wrote, in this Century, his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 


which he divides into ſeven Books, beginning where 


that of Euſebius ends, i. e. at Conſtantine, and con- 
tains 40 Years. 

Sozomene, born at Salamina, in the Ile of Cyprus, 
compos'd likewiſe, in this Century, an Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory in nine Boots, which hegins at the Conſul- 
ſhip of Criſpus, Conſtantine's Son. His Diction is 
more exact than that of Socrates, but we have loſt the 
Narration of Things which happen'd during twenty 
Years. Theſe two Hiſtorians are accus'd of having 
favour'd the Novatians. 

Theodoret is more elegant than they, in his Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory, contain'd in five Books. He begins 
at the Hereſy of Arius, and ends at the Time of 
Theodofius the younger. Gennadius ſays, that he had 
continu*d it as far as the Emperor Leo, in five other 
Books, which are loſt. 

Theodorus the Reader has alſo wrote an Hiſtory in 2 
Books, which begins at the Death of Theodęſius the 
younger, and ends at the Empire of Juſtinus. 

Beſides the Originals, which are to be found in the 
moſt celebrated Libraries of Europe, we have a vaſt 
Number of Verſions of theſe Hiſtories, in ſeveral 
Languages. 

Cafſiodorus, Secretary of State to Theodorick, King 
of Italy, is one of the moſt famous Writers of the 
ſixth Century. He has left us twelve Books of the di- 
vine Inſtitutions, in which he teaches how the ſacred 
Scriptures are to be read; twelve Books of Epiltles, 
twelve Books of the Hiſtory of the Goths, an Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory, extracted from thoſe of Socrates, 
Theodoret, and Sozomene, call'd, for that Reaſon, 
Tripartite. A Chronicle, where Cardinal Baronius 
obſerves, he has been miſtaken in ſeveral Things, and 
which the learned Chronologiſt conſiders as very im- 
perfect. Caſſiodorus had wrote ſeveral other Books, 
which are loſt. | ; 

We have nothing left of the Writings of Anaſta- 
fius Sinaites, but his Treatiſe againſt the Acephales, 
printed at Ingolſtat, in 1606; and eleven Boks of 
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Anagogical Contemplations, on the Work of the 
Six Days; and five of the Dogma's of the Faith. 
Poſſevin ſays, that in the Libraries of Auſtourg, and 
Vienna, there are ſeveral others of his Works; and 
that his whole Homily on the ſacred Sinaxis is to be 
found in that of Bavaria. 

Evagrius wrote his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory in fix 

Books, beginning where Theodoret finiſhes his, and 
ending at the twelfth Year of the Emperor Mauri- 
cius, Tiberius and Manricius rewarded him for his 
Works with ſome- honourable Poſt, which ſhews that 
in an Age of Ignorance, as was the ſixth Century, the 
greateſt Monarchs of the World encourag'd Learn- 
—_ 
, the ſeventh Century flouriſh'd Ifdorus, Biſhop 
of Seville, who has left us a great Number of his 
Works, which were printed at Paris, for the firſt 
Time, in the laſt Century. 

The venerable Bede, an Engliſhman, is the moſt ta- 
mous ſacred Writer of the eighth Century, His 
Works are digeſted into eight Tomes, of which he 
gives himſelf a Catalogue. Cardinal Baronius pre- 
tends, that the Commentaries on the Epiſtles of St. 
Paul, compos'd of Paſſiges of St. Auguſtine, are not 
his, but of one Peter, Abbot of Tripoly ; but his 
Reaſons don't appear to me ſtrong enough to take 
that excellent Work from Bede. There are tew ſcan- 
dalous Sheets mix'd with his, which never came from 
the Pen of ſo great a Man, We have loſt his Com- 
mentaries on IJſaiab, Feremiah, and the twelve little 
Prophets. 

Jobn Damaſcenus, is one of the laſt Fathers of the 
Church; Father LU 43 gave, in the laſt Century, a 
beautiful Edition of his Works. 

The Eccleſiaſtical Writers of the following Centu- 
ries, are not of the ſame Authority in the Church, 
(eſpecially among Proteſtants) as thoſe heretofore men- 
tion'd; therefore leſt I ſhould appear too prolix on 
that Subject, Ill paſs them over in Silence, and pro- 
ceed to Church Books, which VII rank among divine 
Books, as being us'd in the publick Offices of Reli- 

ion. 

L As there have been two Sorts of Churches, viz. 
the Jewiſh, and the Chrifian Church; there have 
been, likewiſe, and ſtill are, Fewiſh Church- Books, 
and Chrifian Church Books. 

The Fewiſh Church- Books were, the Books of the 
Law, the Hagiographa, the Prophets, &c. 

The Hagiographa, calPd, by the Hebrews, Cetuvim, 
comprehend the Books of Pſalms, Proverbs, Fob, 
Daniel, Eſdras, Chronicles, Canticles, Ruth, the La- 
mentations, Eccleſiaſtes, Efther. The Name is very 
antienc z St. Jerome makes frequent mention of it. 
The Jews ſometimes call theſe Books the Writings, 
by way of Eminence, as being wrote by immediate 
Inſpiration of the Holy Spirit. 

The Chrifian Church's Books were divided in the 
firſt Ages of the Church, into Latin Church Books, 
and Greek Church Books, 

The Latin Church Books are, 1. The Pontifical, 
which contains all the Prayers uſed in the Conſecra— 
tion of Biſhops; Ordinations of Prieſts, Deacons, 
Subdeacons, Acolytes, Exorciſts, Porters, Clerks, 

Sc. in the Conſecration of the Chri/ma, of the Oil, 

Sc. in the Dedication of Churches; in the Conſe— 
cration, or Bleſſing of the Veſſels uſed at the Altar, 
Se. 2. The Miſſal; which contains the Canon of 
the Maſs, and is a Compilation of ſele& Prayers, 
made by ſeveral Popes, at different Times, to be re- 
cited by the Prieſts, with a low Voice, immediately 
before, and after the Conſecration of the Bread and 
Wine; the Epiſtles, Goſpels, Collects, Prefaces, Of- 
fertories, Sc. for all Maſſes throughout the whole 

Year. 3. The Breviary, containing the Office, or Li- 

turgy, Which every Prieſt, Deacon, and Subdeacon, 

is oblig*d to recite daily, throughout the whole Year, 
and which is recited or ſung every Day, in all Cathe- 
dral and Collegiate Churches; in all Convents or 

Monaſteries, of Monks, Fryers, and Nuns. 4. The 
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Diurnal, which contains what's call'd Les peli⸗ 
heures, viz, Prime, Tierce, Sext, None, Veſpers, tay 
Complies. 5. The Ritual, containing the Ceremonitz 
for the Adminiſt ration of Sacraments, and the Buriz] 
of the Dead. 6. The Pfalter, containing all 4 
Pſalms, commonly with the Muſick to it, very by 
lemn, call'd by the Roman Church Chant Gregaricy. 
as began to be ſung, under the Pontificate of Grey, 
the Great, and by his Order, 7. The Mariele 
which is a Book containing a very ſhort Accuun; ;; 
the Lives of Martyrs, Confeſſors, Virgins, 6; gf 
all Ages, ever ſince the Beginning of the Chriz;;y 
Church; and digeſted, by Order, with Regary t 
the Day, Month, and Year they died, or ſuf.p, 
in; under what Emperor, Proconſul, Ce. Which 
is read every Morning at the End of the Hour (; 
Prime, ” 

In the Greek Church, the Church's Books are, . 
Menologium, Euchologium, Tropolegium, &c. alſo tte 
Book of Peace, Liber Pacis, which is a Book giyg 
to be kiſſed in the Ceremony of the Maſs, The Mo. 
ſick Book, containing the Pſalms, Troparies, aud 
other Prayers of that Kind which are uſed to be ſung 
with the Notes mark*d to each, Book of Liturgis, 
Liber Liturgiarum, containing not all the Liturgjg 
of the Greet Church, but only the four now in Uf, 
viz. the Liturgy of St. Baſil, of St. Chryſoſlome, thy 
of the Preſan#ified, and that of St. James; whichis 
only uſed in the Church of Feruſalem, and that by; 
once a Year. 

The Engliſh Church Books, in Uſe in the Mide 
of the tenth Century, as enumerated in Elfrict's Cz 
nons, were, the Bible, Pſalter, Epiſtles, Castel. 
Brook, Maſs- Book, Song- Book, or Antiphonary, Ms. 
nual, Kalendar. Paſſiunal, or Mariyrology, Penites- 
tial, and the Len Book; but all theſe Books wer 
aboliſh*d by 3 and 4 Ed. 6. c. 10. 

The Books, call'd ſpiritual Books, are alſo a fr 
of divine ones, as conducive to Piety and Virn; 
ſuch are thoſe of St. John Climax, St. Francis & 
Sales, St. Thereſa, Thomas a Kempis, Granadziſi, 
Dr. Horneck, &c. 

There are ſome Books eſteem'd as divine, by fone 
Cbriſtian Societies, and condemn'd by others as her. 
tical, and by them call'd prohibited Books, becaule 
forbidden by the Superiors of the Church, 

The Popes in the Roman Catholick Church havethe 
Power to condemn what Books they judge contrary 
to the Faith, and have eftabliſh'd a Congregation at 
Rome, whole Buſineſs is to examine Books, and to put 
ſuch as they think fit to prohibit the reading or lelling 
of, into the Ix p Ex, which is the Name by which the 
Catalogue of prohibited Books is call'd. Thole 
Books, thus prohibited, are qualified, in this Index, 3 
heretical, or ſchiſmatical, or tending to Hereſy, ot 
Schiſm, &c. Among the heretical, ſome are here- 
tical of the firſt Claſs, as the Books of Sabellius, 4 
rius, Neſtorius, Montanus, Marcion, Manes, Ebi, 
Novat, Paul of Samoſate, &c. and others of the ſe 
cond Claſs, as all the Books written in Defence of any 
Hereſy whatever, There is alſo this other D ference, 
that ſome of thoſe Books are condemn'd purely and 
abſolutely, and others only donec corrigantur, till they 
are corrected, 

Philip II, King of Spain, was the firſt who pro. 
cur'd an Index to be publiſh'd of the Books condemn'd 
by the Inquiſition of Spain. Pope Paul IV. took the 
Hint, and in 1559 order'd the Congregation of the 
holy Office at Rome to print a ſecond. Pius V. te. 
commended the Matter to the Council cf Trent, who 
made another; after this, the Duke of Alva procui d 
another to be printed at Antwerp in 1571. Clement 
VIII, in 1596, publiſh'd a very copious one, call'd by 
the Name of the Roman Index. There were do 
others, publiſh'd in 1583, and 1612, by the Cardinals 
Guiroci and Sandoval; and ſeveral others by the ” 
quiſitors, and Maſters of the ſacred Palace. The mo 
conſiderable of all the Indices, is that of Sortomey*» 


which was made for all the States ſubject ta the — 
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of Spain, and comprehends all the others, comihg 
down as low as the Year 1667. ; 

Moſt of the Books contain d in the Index, have 
been burn*d by the common Executioners, to ſtigma- 
tire them with a Mark of Infamy, and render them 
ious throughout all Ages; a ſevere Cuſtom bor- 
ow'd from the Romans, who uſed to have that Pu- 
s executed by a legal Sentence. Sometimes 
— Care of the Execution was committed to Trium- 
viri, appointed on Purpoſe z ſometimes to the Præ- 
* and ſometimes to the ÆAdiles. Labienus, whom, 
from his ſatirical Spirit, ſome calPd Rabienus, is ſaid 
to have been the firſt who underwent the Severity of 
it. His Enemies procur'd a Senatus Conſultum, where- 
by all his Books, publiſh'd during ſeveral Years, were 
order'd to be collected, and burnt. * The Thing, 
© ſays Seneca, then appear'd new and ſtrange to take 
Revenge on Learning; Res nova & inſueta ſup- 
plicium de Audits ſumi ! Caſſms Servius, a Friend of 
Labienus, hearing the Sentence pronounc*d, cried 
aloud, * That they muſt burn him too, ſince he had 
got all the Books by Heart.“ Nunc me vivum uri 
oportet qui illos didici. Labienus could not ſurvive 
his Books, but ſhutting himſelf up in the Tomb of 
his Anceſtors, pin'd away, and was buried alive. Had 


' Labienus wrote in our Days, the burning his Books 


had heighten'd their Merit, and his Reputation; and 
no Doubt made the Fortune of ſome Bookſeller or 
her. 

or divide human Books into publick and particular 
Books, Publick Books are thoſe written for the Ser- 
vice, and Utility, or of the whole World in general; 
as the univerſal Hiſtory of the World ; of the Go- 
yernment, Religion, Cuſtoms, Manners, Laws, &c. 
of all Nations; Treatiſes of all Sorts of Arts and 
Sciences, for a general Inſtruction; or of ſome Na- 
tion in particular, as the Hiſtory of the Beginning 
and Progreſs of a Nation; the Books of its Laws 
and Cuſtoms, the Books of Records, Sc. 

The Books which I call particular, are thoſe which 
do not concern immediately the general Good ; and 
treat only of ſome particular Subject, which can only 
flatter the human Curioſity, 

Among human Books, ſome are good, as thoſe 
which tend toward maintaining the juſt Harmony 
which ſhould ſubſiſt in a civil Society; or ſerve to 
promote Learning, the Arts and Sciences, Commerce, 
Sc. others vicious and profane; ſuch are all thoſe 
written with the Deſign to debauch our Principles and 
our Morals ; which nevertheleis are, at preſent, the 
beſt Books, if we'll ſpeak the Language of Book- 
ſellers, who call no other Books good, but thoſe which 
ſell well, let them be ever ſo obſcene. There are 
other Books call'd profane, though they are not cri- 
minal, nor vicious, but only to diſtinguiſh them from 
thoſe which treat of Matters of Religion, in the ſame 
Senſe we diſtinguiſh profane Hiſtory from ſacred Hi- 
ſtory. In this Senſe, Seneca, Xenophon, &c. are pro- 
lane Authors, and all the Pontifical, Ritual, Augural, 
Aruſpicine, Acherontick, Fulgural, Fatal, &c. Books 
of the Romans, are to be accounted profane among 
Us. 

The Pontifical Books of the' Romans, Libri Ponti- 
ſcales, were thoſe appointed by Numa to be kept by 
the Pontifex maximus, deſcribing all the Ceremonies, 
Ycrifices, Feaſts, Prayers, and other religious Mat- 
ters, with the Manners and Circumſtances wherewith 
each was to be celebrated; theſe were alſo call'd indi- 
dilamenta, as containing the Names of all the Gods, 
and the Occaſions and Formula's of invoking each. 
The Ritual Books, Libri rituales, were thoſe which 
directed the Order and Manner of founding, build- 
ng, and conſecrating Cities, Temples, and Altars; 
the Ceremonies belonging to Walls, Gates, Tribes, 
Curie, Camps, Sc. the Augural Books, Libri au- 
8%ales, call'd by Cicero, Libri reconditi, were thoſe 
Vherein the Science of foretelling Futurity, from the 

light and Fluttering of Birds, were contain'd. The 
Aruſpicine Books, Libri aruſpicini, contain'd the My- 

er ies of divining from the Entrails of Victims. The 
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Acherontick Books, (call'd alſo Libri etruſci, from a 
Suppoſition that they were the Work of Tages the E- 
trurian) contain'd the Ceremonies of the Acberon, 
which is the Reaſon why ſome confound them with 
the Libri aruſpicini, and others make no Difference 
between them and the Libri fatales, or fatal Books; 
wherein were written the Ages, or Terms of the 
Lives of Men, according to the Hetrurian Diſcipline. 
Theſe were conſulted by the Romans in all publick 
Calamities, and Inſtructions taken from them how td 
appeaſe the irritated Deities. The Fulgural Books, 


Libri fulgurales, were written touching Thunder and 


Lightning, and the Interpretation thereof; as that 
compos'd by the Tuſcan Nymph Bigois, preſerv'd in 
the Temple of Apollo. And the Sybilline Books were 
thoſe compos'd by certain Propheteſſes, depoſited in 
the Capitol under the Care of the Duumviri. We 
have but very few of all thoſe Sorts of Books left. 
But we cannot ſay the ſame of the Books written by 
profane Authors, which have been carefully tranſmit- 
ted to us, even from the dark Times of Homer, in all 
their Purity, eſpecially thoſe of the moſt eminent in 
all kind of Erudition ; for all human Sciences, and 
liberal Arts, having been more encourag'd by the Ro- 
mans than by any other Nation, before or ſince, they 
had took Care to preſerve among them all the beſt 
Authors, written before the Foundation of the Re- 
publick, that they might ſerve as Rudiments to 
thoſe who would improve their natural Talents in the 


fame Arts and Sciences, in which they had the deſir'd 


Succeſs; for we are oblig'd to confeſs, that very few 
Nations have produc'd ſo good Authors as the Romans 
have done, and none better. 

Under the Reign of Auguſtus, which was alſo that 
of the Learred, Pliny excell'd in the natural Hi- 
ſtory, of which he has wrote ſeveral very curious 
Books, but they are diſgrac'd by a vaſt Number of 
Improbabilities, which have added a very ſcandalous 
Epithet to his Name. Aſinius Pollio, Quintus Albe- 
rius, Caſſius Severus, Votienus, Montanus, Domitius 
Afer, and Quintilian, acquit'd a very great Reputa- 
tion for their Eloquence; we have the Inſtitutions of 
Rhetorick of the laſt, which deſerve the Name of a 
perfect Work. . Aſconius Pedianus was an excellent 
Grammarian, and is very much valu'd for his Iater- 
pretations of Cicero, who carried the Palm for Elo- 
quence, which 1s plainly ſeen in his Works, which 
have been, and will be admir'd throughout all Ages, as 
inimitable. An Exgliſb Gentleman has lately tran- 
ſlated his Orations into Engliſh, with an admirable 
Succeſs, which I hope has met with a due Eacourage- 
ment from the learned World. I ſpeak on this Oc- 
caſion accord ing to my particular Sentiment, and with- 
out Partiality, ſince the Tranſlator is a perfect Stran- 
ger to me. | 
Poetry was alſo then carried to its greateſt Per fec- 
tion, Virgil alone could be an Honour to ſeveral 
Centuries ; France poſſeſſes all his Beauties in the ex- 
cellent Tranſlation of the Abbot de Villeloin. Ovid 
for the happy Facility of his Expreſſions, Tibullus for 
his Purity, and Horace for his Strength and Energy; 
are plac'd in the firſt Rank of thoſe who cultivated 
then the Fields of the Muſes ; the laſt hinder'd the 
Remans from envying Pindarus to the Greeks, Lucan 
by his beautiful Verſes excited Nero's Jealouſy, who 
affected, with a Paſſion beneath a great Emperor, of 
being a Poet. Lucan had certainly a great deal of 
Wit, and a vaſt Genius; as appears in his Deſcrip- 
tions; but he was guilty of the Imperfection common 
to young Men, of going often farther than the Subject 
would bear. Some value him too much, and others 
too little; for if he has his Faults, he has alſo his 
Perfections. Valerius Flaccus, Martial, and Juvenal, 
appear*d under Domitian; the laſt is very much infe- 
rior to Horace for the true Character of the Satire. 
Perfius, who preceded him, was not willing, as I ſup- 
poſe, we ſhould underſtand him, and is not worthy 
of the Trouble his Interpreters have taken to explain 
him. As for the tragical Seneca, he is an excellent 
Original in his Kind, Statins, in his Thebaiges, has 
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ſome Strength, but is not eaſily underſtood, and has 
Reaſon to confeſs that he follows the Æneid a- far 
off. 

Tacitus is the moſt illuſtrious Hiſtorian of thoſe 
Times. Titus Livy had wrote in the Time of the 
Republick. The Learned are divided for theſe two 
Authors; each has his Merit, but thoſe of the beſt 
Taſte are for the firſt, againſt the ſecond, who cer- 
tainly wants his Purity, The beſt Criticks of his 
Time have reproach'd him with Putavinity, i. e. that 
he had ſomething of the Dialect of Padua; but we 
are not capable at preſent of ſo nice a Diſtinction. 
We have loſt ſeveral Pieces of both, which had been 
a great Treaſure for our Libraries, and had inform*d 
us of a thouſand Things which have been buried in 
Oblivion, or which the other Hiſtorians have not ex- 
actly treated. The Brevity of Tacitus wants the whole 
Attention of a learned Man, not to be ſtopp'd by his 
Circumlocutions, which are rather Greek than Latin. 
Valerius Maximus, who was much in Favour with 
Auguſtus, Higinus, Denis of Halicarnaſſe, and Foſe- 
Pbus, acquir'd alſo a great deal of Eſteem; 'tis true, 
that the laſt who has wrote of the Antiquities and of 
the Wars of the Fews, is reproach'd with Negli. 
gence, and Want of Sincerity in his Narrations. 
Some Authors make Quintus Curtius contemporary 
with theſe abovemention d ; but if the Time when he 
liv*d is uncertain, every Body agrees that he has wrote 
very well the Hiſtory of Alexander, and that there 
cannot be a more florid Style. 

Herodian is much valu*d for his Hiſtory, which he 
continues from the Death of Antoninus the Philoſo- 
pher, to Balbinus and Maximus, in eight Books; 
whole Attick Style, without Aﬀectation, is clean and 
elegant. Photius ſays, that few Hiſtorians ſurpaſs 
him. It is from him we learn diſtinctly the Ceremo- 
nies of the Apatheoſe, or Conſecration of the Roman 
Emperors, which he deſcribes with a peculiar Care, 
on Occaſion of the Funeral Honours render'd to Se- 
verus by his two Sons, Suidas ſays, that Herodian 
had wrote ſeveral other Works. 

Dion Caſſius, born at Nice in Bithynia, after he had 
been raiſed to the Honours of the Republick, as far 
as the Conſulſhip, by the Emperors Commodus, Per- 
tinax, and Alexander, wrote a Roman Hiſtory, which 
gain'd him a great deal of Applauſe, Of the eighty 
Books divided into eight Decades, which it contain'd, 
we have loſt the firſt forty-four, of which we have 
but few Fragments, What follows, from the thirty- 
fifth to the ſixtieth, is perfect enough; but we have 
but an Abridgment of the five laſt, by Xiphilinus. 
He had began his Hiſtory at the Time of Aneas, and 
ended it at Alexander Severus, with whom he had 
been Conſul. In his Hiſtory we read thoſe two ex- 
cellent Harangues of Agrippa and Mecenas to Auguſtus, 
on the Conſultation of abdicating the Empire, or of 
keeping it: Nothing of the Kind can be ſtronger, 
but he is juſtly blam'd for having ſhew'd himſelf too 
partial for Ceſar againſt Pompey, and for Anthony 
againſt Cicero, whoſe Reputation he endeavours to 
blacken, by puerile and malicious Accuſations, He 
likewiſe uſes Seneca very ill, and repreſents him as 
a Man more diſorder'd in his Life, than he appears 
wiſe in his Writings. Photius judges him clearer 
than Thucydides, whoſe high Style, ſays he, Dion has 
imitated in his Harangues. Suidas makes him the 
Author of ſome other Works, and Raphael! Valeran 
gives him three Books, intitul'd, the Prince, and 
{ome Treatiles of Morality. 

The Juriſprudence had been happily cultivated, by 
Ulpian, Paul, Pomponius, Sabinus, call'd the Cato of 
his Age, Fabius, and Madeſtinus, who had been 
Privy Councellors, and Friends of the Emperor A- 
lexander Severus. | 

But alas ! the great Luſtre and Reputation Learning 
and the Learned had acquir'd during the fortunate 
Days of the Republick, and of the Roman Empire, 
luffer*d che ſf1me Eclipſe with its Glory; and we have 
never ſeen ſince another Cicero, another Virgil, an 
Horace, an Ovid, &c. Fouy 


4 


of their ſeveral Opinions. 


I have judged it abſolutely neceſſary, to enter here 
into this Particular, with Regard to Authors, that 
henceforward one might be capable to chooſe hi, 
Books, and to make a juſt Difference between good ang 
bad Authors, which is a Science abſolutely neceſ;; 
to thoſe who apply themſelves to the Study of tha 
Belles Lettres. For how can we make Choice of 1 
Book, if we have not the leaſt Notion of its Author 
And how can we acquire that Notion, otherwiſe than 
by the Judgment the learned World has formed af 
him? therefore I conſider this Treatiſe on Books, 3 
one of the molt neceſſary, and the moſt eſſential c 
my whole Work ; and as entertaining as any other 
Several Authors, and Chambers, in particular, have =; 
tempted this Subject, with giving the Definition at 
very few of the Books here mentioned, but he go 
no farther; therefore the Reader can learn from 


him that there have been ſuch and ſuch Books, aud 


that there are yet ſuch and ſuch others; but we ys 
left to chooſe among them thoſe we like beſt, withon 
knowing how to chooſe them; which great Incon. 
veniency I endeavour to remedy, by having conſult 
the beſt Criticks of all Ages, eſpecially thoſe wh 
could not be biaſs'd by any Conſideration whatever; 
and by ſtating fairly and candidly their ſeveral Sent. 
ments. 

I make no mention in this Place of the antient Pi. 
loſophers, becauſe I deſign to make a whole Treatie 


Books are certainly of Divine Invention, ſince the 
oldeſt we have any warranted Account of, and which 
conſequently has been the firſt, is the Decalogue given 
to Moſes by God himſelf, who wrote it on Sores, 
Men afterwards taking the Hint from it began to write 
Books likewiſe, but on different Matters; for inſtead 
of Stones they made uſe of Parts of Vegetables for 
Matter of their Books, as of the Leaves and Baur; 
eſpecially the Leaves of Palm-Trees, and the Ring 
and Barks of Telia or Philyra, and the Egyptian Pu 
pyrus ; which continued long the common Matter of 
Books; inſomuch that moſt of the Names and Terms 
belonging to Books, in moſt Languages, are uben 
thence: As the Greet Bibles, the Latin Liber, Cider, 
Felium, Tabulæ, and the Engliſh Book itſelf, Ve 
may add, that Barks appear ſtill in ſome Meaſure *. 
tained for Books in certain of the northern Countries, 
as among the Calmucks Tartars, where a Library vn 
lately diſcovered by the Ruſſians, of an unuſual Form, 
as well as Matter; the Books were exceedingly long, 
but no Breadth; the Leaves were thick, and made 
of Barks of Trees, ſmeered over with a doubF 
Varniſh; the Ink or Writing being white on 
black Ground, | 

By Degrees Wax, then Leather, were introduces, 
eſpecially the Skins of Goats and Sheep, of which 2 
length Parchment was prepared; then Lead came i 
os r alſo Linen, Silk, Horn; and Laſtly, Paper 
itſelf, 

We learn from Scripture that the firſt Books were 
Form of Blocks and Tables, under the Appellation 
Sepher, which the Septuagint render a fove;, Squute 
Tables, of which Form the Book of the Covenant, 
Book of the Law, Book or Bill of Divorce, Boot of 
Curſes, &c. appear to have been, But when flexible 
Matter came to be wrote on, they found it more con, 
venient to make their Books in Form of Rolls, call: 
by the Greeks, xolaxia, by the Latins, Volumid, 
which appear to have been in Uſe among the antient 
Jews, as well as Grecians, Romans, Perfians, ® 
even Indians. The Rolls, or Volumes, were gr 
poſed of ſeveral Sheets, faſtened to each other, a 
rolled upon a Stick, or Umbilicus ; the whole making 
a Kind of Column or Cylinder, which was to be ma- 
naged by the Umbilicus, as a Handle; it being cf 
puted a Kind of Crime to take hold of the Roll 1 - 
The Outſide of the Volume was called Frons, t c 
Ends of the Umbilicus, Cornua, Horns; which were 
uſually carved z and adorned, likewiſe, with Bits © 


Silver, Ivory, or even Gold and precious Stones. 


The Title, T, was ſtuck on the Outlide. » ” 
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Volume, when extended, might make a Yard 


ide, and fifty long. 
22 did the Libraries chiefly conſiſt, „till 


an 


ries after Chriſt. The Form which ob- 
L. ern 2 us, is the Square, compoſed of ſeparate 


: Leaves 3 whic 


h was alſo known, though little uſed 
ng the Antients, having been invented by Alta- 


4 - King of Pergamus, the ſame who alſo invented 


© pirchment 3 but it has now been ſo long in Poſſeſſion 
© c<at the oldeſt Manuſcripts are found in it. N 
n aſſures us that of all the antient Greek Manuſcripts 
pe has ſeen, there are but two in the Roll- Form, the 
at being made up much after the Manner of the mo- 


Mond fau- 


Books. 
e170 the Form of Books belongs alſo the CEconomy 


: of the Inſide; or the Order and Arrangement of 
points and Letters into Lines and Pages, with Mar- 


ins, and other Appurtenances z which has undergone 
. Changes. At firſt the Letters were only di- 


FE” ded into Lines, then into ſeparate Words; which 
; by Degrees were noted with Accents, and diſtributed 


by Points and Stops into Periods, Paragraphs, Chap- 
In ſome Countries, as 
among the Orientals, the Lines began from Right, 


and run to the Leftwards; in others, as the northern 


and weſtern Nations, from the Left to the Rightwards z 
others, as the Grecians, followed both Directions al- 
ternately, going in the one and returning in the other, 
called Bonſtrophedon. In moſt Countries the Lines 
run from Side to Side of the Page; in ſome, particu- 
larly the Chineſe, from Top to Bottom. Again, the 
Page in ſome is entire and uniform; in others divided 
into Columns; in others diſtinguiſhed into Text and 
Notes, either marginal, or at the Bottom; uſually it 
is furniſhed with Signatures and Catch- Words; ſome- 
times alſo with a Regiſter, to diſcover whether the 
Bock be compleat. To theſe are occaſionally added 
the Apparatus of Summaries, or Side Notes; the Em- 
belliſkments of red, gold, or enamell'd initial Letters, 
Head-Pieces, Tail- Pieces, Effigies, Schemes, Maps, 
and the like. The End of the Book, now denoted by 
Finis, was antiently marked with a , called Coro- 
ws, and the whole frequently waſhed with an Oil 
drawn from Cedar, or Citron Chips, ſtrewed between 
the Leaves to preſerve it from rotting. There alſo 
occurs certain Formula's at the Beginning and End 
of Books: As among the Fews, the Words, efto 
fertis, which we find at the End of the Books of Exo- 
dus, Leviticus, Numbers, Ezekiel, &c. to exhort the 
Reader to be couragious, and proceed on the follow- 
ing Book, The Concluſions were alſo often guarded 
with Imprecations againſt ſuch as ſhould: falſify them; 
of which we have an Inſtance in the Apocalyp/e. 

Books, with Regard to their Manufacture, may be 
divided into Manuſcripts; thoſe written with the Hand, 
whether originally by the Authors, called Autographs, 
or at Second-Hand, by Librarii, or Copiſts, &c. 
Printed, thoſe wrought off from the Preſs. Books 
in Quires, or Sheets, thoſe not bound, or ſtitched. 
Books in Folio, thoſe wherein a Sheet is folded but 
once, or makes two Leaves or four Pages. Books in 
4/0, where it makes four Leaves; in 8vs, where eight; 
in 12m, where twelve; in 16, where ſixteen 3 and 
in 24, where twenty. four. | 

There have been erected, almoſt ever ſince the firſt 
Invention of Books, at leaſt from the Time they began 
to increaſe in Number, particular Places for their Re- 
ceptions, which Places, in Proceſs of Time, have 
been changed into publick Edifices, called Libraries, 
whoſe Origin is by ſeveral Authors attributed to the 

tbrews; from whom the other Nations took the 
Hint, and O/manduas, King of Egypt firſt; who ac- 
cording to Diodorus, had a Library built in his Pa- 
ace, with this Inſcription over the Door, Yuxn; 

d, nor were the Plolemy's, who reigned in the 

me Country, leſs curious and magnificent in Books. 
Eſqras, v. 17, ſpeaks of a Library of the Kings of 

ſia, which ſome imagine to have conſiſted of the 
ſtorians of that Nation, and of Memoirs of the Af- 
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fairs of State; but in Effect, it appears rather to have 
been a Depoſitory of Laws, Charters, and Ordinan- 
ces of the Kings. The Hebrew Text calls it the 
Houſe of Treaſures, and afterwards the Houſe of the 
Rolls, where the Treaſures were laid up. We may 
with more Reaſon call that a Library, mentioned in 
the ſecond of Eſdras, to have been built by Næbemiab, 
and in which were preſerved the Books of the Prophe:s 
of David, and the Letters of their Kings. 

The Tyrant Piſſtratus was the firſt who erected a 
Library at Athens, though Strabo refers the Honour of 
it to Ariſtotle, Xerxes tranſported that of Pi/iftratus 
into Perfia, which was afterwards brought back by 
Seleucus Nicanor to Athens, long after it was plunder- 
ed by Hlla, and re-eſtabliſhed by Adrian. Plutarch 
informs us, that under Eumenes there was a Library at 
Pergamus, containing 200,000 Books, Tyrannion, a 
celebrated Grammarian, contemporary with Pompey, 
had a Library of 3000 Volumes. That of Alexan- 
dria, according to A. Gellius, contained 700,000 Vo- 
lumes, all in Rolls, burnt by Cæſar's Soldiers. Con- 
ftantine, and his Succeſſors, erected a magnificent one 
at Conftantinople ; which, in the eighth Century con- 
tained 300,000 Volumes, all burnt by Order of Leo 
1/aurus ; and among the reſt, one wherein the 1/iad 
and Odyſſee were written in Letters of Gold, on the 
Guts of a Serpent. 

The moſt celebrated Libraries of antient Rome were 
the Ulpian and the Palatin. They alſo boaſt much of 
the Libraries of Paulus Afmilius, who conquered 
Perſius; of Lucillius Lucullus, of Afinius Pollio, Alti- 
cus, Julius Severus, Domitian, Serenus, Pampbilus 
Martyr, and the Emperors Gordian and Trojan. 

St. Jerome, Anaſtaſius, and others, inform us, that 
antiently every large Church had its Library, which 
is yet practiſed in ſeveral Chriſtian Countries; eſpe- 
cially in the Abbeys and other Monaſteries ; each of 
which has its Library, more or leſs numerous. Moſt 
of thoſe Libraries are publick ones; that is to ſay, that 
the curious may reſort thither, at any Time, and en- 
tertain themſelves with what Book they pleaſe, which 
can be met with in that Library, without coſt ing them 
any Thing, if even they were to copy whole Volumes. 
That of St. Viktor, of St. Genevieve, and ſeveral 
others at Paris, are of that Kind, and are embelliſh- 
ed not only with a vaſt Number of printed Boots, but 
likewiſe with ſeveral antient Manuſcripts, ſome of 
them Originals, in all Languages. The moſt antient, 
"moſt famous; and moſt rich in original Manuſcripts, 
and moſt numerous of the whole World, is that of 
the King of France, at the ſame Place, began by 
Francis I. augmented by Cardinal Richelieu, and com- 
pleated by M. Colbert, to which the learned and cu- 
rious are alſo permitted to reſort. By the Regulation 
of the Library at Paris, no Boots of any Kind can be 
publiſhed before two Copies of it, neatly bound, have 
been depoſited in the King's Library, which conſider- 
ing the Inclination the French Nation has to writing, 
and the great Number of religious Orders, who ap- 
ply themſelves to it, eſpecially the celebrated Congre- 
gation of St. Maure, of the Order of St. Benedikt, 
who publiſhed often ſeveral very conſiderable Works, 

as the Verſion of the antient Fathers, both Greek and 
Latin, with large Commentaries, muſt render, in 
Time, that Library, one of the Wonders of the 
World. I am ſurpriſed the fame Method is not prac- 
tiſed here in England, where there could be found as 
many good Authors, if they were to meet with the 
ſame Encouragement. 3 
The next to this is that of the Vatican at Rome, 
founded by Pope Nicholas in 1450; and though ir 
had been deſtroyed ſince by the Conſtable De Bourbon, 
in the taking of Rome, it was reſtored to its priſtine 
Splendor, by Pope Sixtus V. and conſiderably enrich- 
ed with the Ruins of that of Heidelberg, plundered 
by Count Tilly in 1622. | 
The Emperor's Library at Vienna, according to 
Lambecius, conſiſts of 80,000 Volumes, and 15,940 
curious Medals, That erected at Florence by Coſmo de 
f My. f Medicis, 
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Medicis, is ſaid to be one of the moſt compleat in 
Europe, over the Gate whereof is wrote, Labor ab/que 
Labore. | 

The Bodleian Library, at Oxford, exceeds that of 
any Univerſity in Europe, and even thoſe of all the 
Sovereigns of Europe, except the King of France, 
and the Emperor of Germany, which are each of them 
older by a hundred Years. It was firſt open'd in 1602, 
and has ſince found a great Number of Benefactors; 

articularly Sir Robert Cotton, Sir H. Savil, Arch- 
biſhop Laud, Sir Kenelm Digby, Mr. Allen, Dr. Po- 
cock, Mr. Selden, and others. The Yatican, the Me- 
dicean, that of Beſſarion at Venice, exceed the Bod- 
leian in Greek Manuſcripts, and the Bodleian exceeds 
them in Oricntals, The Cotton Library conſiſts wholly 
of Manuſcripts, particularly of ſuch as relate to the 
Hiſtory and Antiquities of England, which, as they 
are now bound, make about 1000 Volumes, Moſt 
of the Engliſh Nobility and Gentry have an excellent 
Taſte for Learning, and a great Number of them 
have a ſelect Library of their own, which conſiſt of 
the beſt Authors both antient and modern; which 
ſhews their juſt Diſcernment in the Choice of their 
Books, of which they are competent Judges, No 
doubt but ſeveral of them, if they would take the 
Pains, or the Exigency of National Affairs could al- 
low them Time to write, would acquire as great a 
Reputation in the learned World, as did the moſt 
celebrated Authors, during the moſt flouriſhing State 
of the Roman Republick. The moſt compact private 
Library, and the beſt ſtock'd with curious modern 
Books, in all Kinds of Literature and Languages, is 
that of Jeſab Martin, by Profeſſion a Quaker ; and 
the greateſt Ornament of his Library, is himſelf, 

I take no Notice here of Beos, with regard to 
their Authors, v. gr. as that anonymous Backs are 
thoſe without any Author's Name; cryptonymous, 
thoſe whoſe Authors Names are conceal'd, in ſome 
Anagram, or the like; pſeudonymous, thoſe which 
bear falſe Names of Authors; poſthumous, thoſe pub- 
liſh'd after the Author's Death; genuine, thoſe really 
written by the Perſons whom they pretend for their 
Authors, and ſtill remaining in the State wherein they 
were left by them; ſpurious, or ſuppaſititious, thoſe 
pretending to be written by others than their real Au- 
thors ; interpolated, thoſe which ſince their Compo- 
ſition have been corrupted by ſpurious Additions or 
Inſertions. All I can ſay, on this Subject, is, that 
our Age is very fertile in Authors, but very ſterile in 
good Books : The little Encouragement Learning 
meets with, and the Monopoly of Book/zllers, render 
the Profeſſion of an Author 1o deſpicable, that none 
care to follow it, but thoſe who can do no better : 
Hence that Confuſion and Diſorder in the learned 
World, where the Ignorant and Illiterate, who can 
ſcarcely make the Difference between the Beginning 
and the End of a Book, ſet themſelves up for Au- 
thors, becauſe they are Maſters of ſome Ribaldry, 
and inſipid Notions, which divert the ignorant Rab- 
ble, encourag'd to it by ſome Printers, who can ſell 
their Works cheap, becauſe they coſt them little or 
nothing, from which none but Grocers, Cheeſemon- 
gers, Sc. reap any Advantage; and when Complaint 
is made of it, to thoſe Retailers of bad Commodities, 
their Anſwer is, that the Taſte of the Age is ſo much 
deprav*d, that the Publick has none for thoſe ſort of 
Works which are conducive towards promoting Piety, 
Virtue, and Learning. Some of our beft Authors are 
employ'd, at preſent, in National Jars, and Party 
Quarrels, when their Talents could be better em- 
. be otherwiſe, and more to the Advantage of the 

epublick. For though I admire the Vivacity of 
their Imagination, their Strength of Reaſoning, the 
Beauty and Elegance of their Style, the Fecundity of 
their Invention, (which is almoſt incomprehenſible, 
conſidering how long they have wrote on the ſame 
Subject, on either Side) and I read with a great deal of 
Pleaſure and Satisfaction their Works; it is my Opi- 
nion, (if I can take the Liberty to expreſs my ſelf in 
theſe Terms) that they could write, ſometimes, with 


more Decency and Circumſpection, and never 
write with the ſame Spirit; for there are by In 
ſome Expreſſions in their Eſſays, which our Po 
will never believe to have been wrote by the ſame 
Pen which has conducted the whole, but muſt con. 
ſider them as Interpolations maliciouſly inſerted then 

in, on purpoſe to disfigure the whole Performance | 
know, by Experience, that we are not always ſo ,,, 
tirely Maſters of our Paſſions, as to write always unt 
the ſame Moderation, eſpecially when Provok'd ts 
Exceſs: But as we ſhould deſpiſe thoſe who forget 
themſelves ſo far, as to attack us in a Style unbecyy, 
ing a Perſon of Honour, we ſhould alſo ſcorn to @. 

{wer them in the ſame Style, ſince it is impoſſible ve 

could be better reveng'd of their ſcandalous Asper. 

ſions, than by publiſhing themſelves their own $c;. 

rilities z the Filth they attempt to throw upon us, f. 

dom or never miſſes returning back upon them, ud 

their Works, or Books, are a kind of Common Sæne, 

the Stench whereof will always be avoided by th, 

wholſomeſt Members of the Republick. 

*Tis true, that the Rabble is diverted thereby, and 
nothing can pleaſe her more, than to ſee Perſony 
whom ſhe conſiders far above her, for their Education, 
Knowledge, and the Superiority of their Genius, uſe 
her Diale&: But what Man of Senſe and Under. 
ſtanding would blaſt his Reputation for ever, for the 
momentaneous Satisfaction of pleaſing the Rabble? 
An Author can never be too much valued for plead. 
ing in Defence of the Rights and Privileges of his 
Country; but that Defence ſhould never be founded 
on National Prejudices, ſince when the Humour dt 
the Age is chang'd, and thoſe National Prejudices are 
vaniſh'd, the Detence is diſregarded, and the Author 
ſuſpected of having been actuated by other Motue 
than thoſe of a true and ſincere Love for his Country, 
When we write on thoſe intereſting Subjects, ve 
ſhould conſider, that we write not only for the Age 
we live in, but likewiſe for future Ages; and thi it 
we write with too much Partiality, and only to plate 
a reigning Party, we run the Riſque of having our 
Works cenſur'd, and perhaps condemn'd, by ajudi- 
cious Poſterity; who ſeeing Things in a Light quite 
different from that we are pleas'd at preſent to repre- 
ſent them in, eſpecially if they find our Writings 
over-ſtock*'d with perſonal Reflections; which will 
make them ſuppoſe that we have made of ſome pri- 
vate Pique a National Quarrel. To purſue, vi &. 
mis, always the ſame Perſon, and to repreſent even 
his moſt indifferent Actions as dangerous and crimi- 
nal, is to ruin the Credit of our Writings in the 
Mind of all judicious Perſons ; ſince qui nim!s prolat, 
nibil probat : Likewiſe, to attempt to vindicate the 
Conduct of that Perſon, as if he was not capable of 
committing the leaſt Fault, and to repreſent all his 
Imperfections as if they were ſo many Perfections, 5 
to render him ſuſpected, and engage People to n- 
ſpe& the narrower into his Conduct. Since it 151M 
poſſible, let a Man be ever ſo perfect, that he ſhould 
always act with the ſame Dexterity, Prudence, and 
Diſcretion 3 to repreſent him otherwiſe, is an Impoli- 
tion on the Publick, which renders the Author ſul 
pected of Flattery and Adulation: A Medium be. 
tween both Extreams is the beſt, Neither are ve te 
blame an Author for undertaking the Defence of 2 
Perſon we hate; for why ſhould he not have as 2 
Right to defend him, as we have to attack him? Suc 
Partiality ſhews as if we were our ſelves conſcious 
his Innocence, but would be glad to repreſent bim 
otherwiſe, and ſorry that others ſhould repreſent him 
ſuch as he is. Where's that Freedom, where's that 
Liberty we ſeem to contend for, if we attempt * . 
Judges, and Parties in our own Cauſe ? Muſt a NM 
be criminal becauſe we will have him ſo? And mul 
it be a Crime to undertake his Detence, becauſe o 
accuſe him? Or is it impoſſible he ſhould be innocef 
when we accuſe him? What Temerity ! what 101%” 
ſtice! Let us act with more Moderation, Modeltys 
and Wiſdom. If we cenſure in our Writings the 
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&, if chey can, 2 them \o 
«dj lonorance 3 ſince the worſe is the 
ng Saget muſt be their Capacity to defend 
8 Beſides to pretend to have all the Merit on our 
8 Je excluſive of all others, is a ridiculous Vanity, to 
bo Jaugh'd at by the whole World; and if it was 
r ſo true, that their Writings are nothing elſe but 
"Texture of Incoherencies, falſe Reaſoning, and Blun- 
3 far from being provok'd, we ſhould be pleaſed 
at i. ſince they add a new Luſtre to ours: And if 
of our Railings, and our endeavouring to repreſent 
dem otherwiſe than they are in Reality, will have the 
fame Effect on theirs; for we cannot expect to im- 
ſe on the Publick ſo far, as to force him to ſubmit 
his Judgment to ours; every Body will have the Li- 
berry to judge by himſelf, and if after an impartial 
and ſerious Examen they find we judge wrong, what 
Ovinion can they have afterwards of our Underſtand- 
ing? Will not then our Writings loſe a great deal of 
their former Credit and Reputation ? To have no 
other View in our Writings than to pleaſe and divert 
the Rabble, is to condemn our ſelves voluntarily to a 
dirty Drudgery, beneath a Man of Senſe and Edu- 
cation 3 and to be too popular, is to become the Slave 
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of the Rabble, Is an Author willing to render a ſig- 
nal Setvice to his Country, let him endeavour to re- 
form by his Writings chols Exceſſes, in the Vulgar, 
which renders him odious and inſupportable; inſtead 
of prompting him to abandon himſelf to thoſe Ex- 
ceſſes which have been ſo often attended with fatal 
Conſequences. Authors complain of the deprav'd 
Taſte of the Age, and of the little Encouragement 
given to Merit and Learning ; let them trace the 
Source and __ of ſuch a Diſorder, and they'll 
find it in themſelves; for would they leave off their 
Ribaldry, and all a& in Concert to furniſh the Na- 
tion with better Subjects, they would ſoon find the 
Taſte chang'd ; were not the Shops of Bookſellers 
ſtock'd with obſcene Books, to the Shame of our 
Clergy, and the Scandal of a Cbriſtian Country 
were a Reſearch made of thoſe criminal Books, cal- 
culated to deprave the Principles of Youth, and de- 
bauch their Morals, and all that Farago committed to 
the Flames, to make Room for Treatiſes on Religion, 
Piety, Sciences, Arts, c. we ſhould ſoon ſee a ha py 
Reformation, in the ſeveral Orders of the Republick, 
from which Authors would reap ſome ſignal Advan- 
tages to themſelves, | | 


BOOKBINDING. 


OOK-BINDING, is the Art of gathering, 
and ſewing together the Sheets of a Book, and 
covering it with a Back. 

The Art of Binding Books, when firſt the ſeveral 
Sheets of the Writings of Authors were collected to- 
gether, was not attended with great Difficulties; for 
the Leaves were only glued together, and rolled on 
round Pieces, or Cylinders of Wood; which Manner 
of Brok-binding, whoſe Invention is attributed to the 
Exyptians, was continued till long after the Age of 
Auguſtus, and is ſtill retain'd by the Fewiſh Syna- 
gogues, where they continue to write the Books of the 
Law on Vellums ſew'd together, making, as it were, 
only one long Page, with two Rollers, and their 
Claſps of Gold or Silver at their Extremities, the 
whole Book being wrapp'd up in a Piece of Silk, 
which ſerves as a Cover to it. 

But as this Manner of Binding Books is attended 
with many Inconveniencies, one of the Azali, Kings 
of Pergamus, invented the Form now in Uſe, of 
(quare Binding, or of ſewing ſeveral Quires one over 
another, as more commodious to the Reader, who 
can open and ſhut his Book in an Inſtant, and without 
the leaſt Difficulty, and without the Leaves being ex- 
pos d to wear out ſo ſoon as when roll'd up, eſpecially 
of Books written or printed on Paper. 
| Before we proceed on the Manner of Book-binding, 
it will not be improper to fit up the Shop of the 
Boot binder with the ſeveral Tools or Inſtruments be- 
longing to his Profeſſion z; which are, Folding ſticks, 

ammers, to beat the Leaves, and turn the Back, a 
Sewing Preſs, a Cutting Preſs, Sheers, a Plough, 
Knives „a Smoother, Bruſhes, Dog*s Tooth, Punchions, 
and little Cylinders of Braſs engraven in Relievo, in 
various Forms and Devices, for Ornaments z Gold for 
Gilding, Calf Skins, Parchment, Whipcord, Pack- 
thread, Needles, Backing-boards, &c. 

Folding ſticks are Slips of Ivory, or Box, of about 
two Fingers broad, and eight or ten Inches long, 
eg'd on each Side, for the Conveniency of parting 
the Leaves aſunder, when Occaſion requires it. 

Cutting Preſs is a Machine conſiſting of two large 

ces of Wood, in Form of Cheeks, join'd by two 

"og wooden Screws, which being turn*d by an Iron 
£ draw together, or ſet aſunder the Cheeks, as 
much as is neceſſary for the putting in of the Books. 
a Cheeks are plac'd flat on a wooden Stand, in 
om of a Cheſt, into which the Cuttings fall. Aſide 
the Cheeks are two Pieces of Wood, of the ſame 


Length with the Screws, ſerving to direct the Cheeks, 
and prevent their approaching or opening unequally 
upon turning the Screw. Upon the Cheeks is the 
Shaft or Fuſt, to which the Cutting-Knife is faſten'd 
by a Screw, which has its Key to diſmount it on Oc- 
caſion, to be ſharpen'd. | 

The Shaft confiſts of ſeveral Parts; among the 
reſt, a wooden Screw, or Worm, which catching 
within the Nuts of the two Feet that ſuſtain it on the 
Cheeks, brings the Knife to the Book, which is faſten'd 
in the Preſs between two Boards. This Screw, which 
is pretty long, has two Directories, or Pieces of 
Wood, which both as to their Form and Effect re- 
ſemble thoſe of the Screws of the Cheeks. To make 
the Shaft ſlide ſquare and even on the Cheeks, ſo that 
the Knife puſh'd along by the Workman may make 
an equal Paring, that Foot of the Shaft where the 
Knife is not fix*d has a Kind of Groove, directed by 
a Thread faſten'd along one of the Cheeks. Laſtly, 
the Knife is a Piece of Steel, fix or ſeven Inches long, 
flat, thin, and ſharp, terminating at one End in a 
Point, like that of a Sword ; and at the other in a 
ſquare Form, which ſerves to faſten it to the Shaft. 

The Book-binder being inftated into his Shop, fur- 
niſh'd with all its Implements, we'll begin to work, 
firſt with our Folding-ftick, with which we'll fold the 
Sheets, according to the Form, viz, into 2 for Fo- 
lid's ; 4 for Quarto's; 8 for Oftavo's, &c. being di- 
rected therein by the Signatures, or Catch-words, at 
the Bottom of the Page. | 


Note, That by S1c6naTure is underſtood, in this 
Place, a Mark at the Bottom of each Sheet, to 
ſhew the Number and Order of the Quires and 
Sheets. The Signatures conſiſt of the Capital 
Letters of the Alphabet, and change 1n every 
Sheet. If there be more Sheets than Letters in 
the Alphabet, to the Capital Letter is added a 
ſmall one of the ſame Sort, i. e. a little a after a 
great A, &c. which is repeated as often as is ne- 
ceſſary. | 


The Leaves thus folded, and laid over each other, 
in the Order of the Signatures, are beaten on a Stone 
with a Hammer, to make them ſmooth, and open 
well, and then preſs'd. While in the Prefs, they are 
ſew'd upon Bands, which are Pieces of Cord, or Pack- 
thread, fix Bands to a Folio Book, five to a Ruarto, 
OfFavo, &c. which is done by drawing « Thread 

40. | through 
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through the Middle of each Sheet, and giving it a 
Turn round each Band, beginning with the firſt, and 
proceeding to the laſt, The French Book- binders ap- 
ply a Slip of Parchment, the Length of the Book, on 
the Inſide of each Paſteboard, ſo, however, as that 
being cut, or indented, in the Places againſt the 
Bands, it comes out between the Edge of the Paſte- 
board and the Leaves of the Book, to cover the Back, 
They call this Indorſing, and they are oblig'd to do it 
on the Penalty of 30 Livres, and the re- binding of 
the Book. It is done in the Preſs, where the Back 
being grated with an Iron Inſtrument with Teeth, to 
make the Paſte take hold, wherewith the Parch- 
ment is firſt faſten'd, they afterwards add ſtrong Glue 
to fortify it. After this the Books are glu'd, and the 
Bands open'd, and ſcrap'd, for the better fixing the 
Paſteboards ; the Back is turn'd with a Hammer, and 
the Book fix'd in a Preſs between two Boards, call'd 
Backing- boards, in order to make a Groove for fixing 
the Paſteboards; which being applied, Holes are 
made, for fixing them to the Book, which is preſs'd a 
third Time, and then cut by the Plough. Then the 
Rook is put at laſt to the Curtjng-Preſs, betwixt two 

ards, the one lying even with the Preſs, for the 
Knife to run upon; the other above it, for the Knife 
to cut againſt ; after which, the Paſteboards are ſqua- 
ed with a Pair of Sheers. 

The next Operation is the Sprinkling the Leaves 
of the Book, which is done by dipping a Bruſh made 
of Hog's Briſtles into Vermilion and Sap Green, hold- 
ing the Bruſh in one Hand, and ſpreading the Hair 
with the other; by which Motion the Edges of the 
Leaves are ſprinkled in a regular Manner, without 
any Spots being bigger than the others, at leaſt ſo far 
as to be diſagreeable to the Eye. 

Before this cheap Invention was found of ſprinkling 
the Edges of Books with Colours, it was the Cuſtom 
to have them gilded, - eſpecially valuable Books, which 
is yet practis'd in France for Church Books ; and is 
done by putting the Book in the Preſs between two 
Boards, ſcraping and ſmoothing it, to take off all the 
Scratches, and afterwards ſcraping ſome yellow Oker 
upon it, which when ſcrap'd muſt be wetted with a 
very ſmall Quantity of Size-water, and rubb'd off 
with ſome clean Shavings of the Book. The Leaves 
being again wetted with a Bruſh dipp'd in the Size- 
water (made with the White of an Egg mix'd with 
Water, and well beat together) the Gold is laid upon 
it, and afterwards dried before the Fire. When dried, 
it is burniſh'd with a Dog*s Tooth, or an Ivory Nob. 

The Abbot de Seuil renew'd, in the Beginning of 
this Century, the antient Practice of making Orna- 
ments with hot Irons, of various Forms and Devices, 
on the gilded Edges of the Books, which the French 
call dore ſur Tranche; in which he ſucceeded very 
well; though, in my Opinion, thoſe Sorts of Orna- 
ments do not produce ſo good an Effect as a plain 
Gilding well burniſh'd, and without Ornaments : 
Neither do I find that the French Boot binders have 
been very fond of this newly-reviv'd Invention, no 


more than they are of Gilding at all the Tranche, or 


Edges of their Books, except, as I have already ob- 
ſerv'd, thoſe for the Church, and thoſe for the King's 
Library. Though they have found lately a new 7 . 
vention to beautify the Tranche of their Books, which 
produces as good an Effect, or rather better, than 
Gold it ſelf; which is marbling it, in the ſame beau- 
tiful Manner we do our marble Paper, thus; 

They have a Trough of about four Fingers deep, 
of the Length and Breadth of the largeſt Volume, to 
contain the Liquor, which Liquor is a Quarter of a 
Pound of Gum Tragacanth macerated four or five 
Days in fair Water, and ſtirr'd from Time to Time, 
adding every Day freſh Water to it, till it be of a 
Coniiſtence ſomewhat thinner than Oil, and then they 
{train it through a Cloth into the Trough. 

When the Gum is well ſettled in the Trough, they 
extend a Sheet of Paper, and plunge it very ſhallow 
into#the Liquor, ſuddenly lifting it out again, in or- 
der to {tir up, and raile the ſubliding Gum towards 


the Surface, and for the more impregnating of 1 
Liquor. Which done, they have all the Colo 
rang'd in Gallipots on the Table, viz. for blue "4 
dico ground with white Lead ; tor green, In Fang 
Orpiment, the one ground, and the other temper! a 
mix'd, and boil'd together with common Water; fi 
yellow, Orpiment bruis'd and temper'd; for red 2 
fineſt Lake ground with Raſpings of Braſi Wood 
A has been prepar'd by boiling half a Day. * 
all theſe Colours they put a little Ox or Fi Gall 
which is two or three Days old; and if the 
dilute not of themſelves ſufficiently, they add ny, 
Gall; on the contrary, if they ſpread too much te 
Gall is over-dog'd, and muſt be corrected by adding 
more of the Colour without Gall. Then they be 18 
by dipping a Bruſh of Hog's Hair into any Cyjg,, 
commonly the blue firſt, and ſprinkle it on the gr. 
face of the Liquor in the Trough, (which is alſo upon 
the Table) if the Colour were rightly prepar'd, it wil 
diate it ſelf duly therein, This done, the red i; , 
plied in the like Manner, but with another Percy, 
and after this the yellow, laſtly, the green, * 
white, it is made by only ſprinkling fair Water, med 
with Ox's Gall, over the Liquor. 

When all the Colours are thus floating on the LI. 
quor, to give them that fine Cambletting we admire 
in marble Paper, they uſe a pointed Stick, which he. 
ing applied, by drawing it from one Side of the 
Trough to the other with Addreſs, ſtirs up the Liqur 
and fluftuating Colours; then with a Comb taken by 
the Head with both Hands, they comb the Surface cf 
the Liquor in the Trough from one Extreme to ano- 
ther, permitting only the Teeth to enter. 

The Colours being in this Poſture, the Book-binder 
takes off his Book from the Preſs, keeping it cloſely 
tyed betwixt the two Back- boards, leſt the Colours 
ſhould penetrate too far into the Inſide of the But, 
having moiſten'd it firſt, with fair Water, appliescich 
Side, one after another, to the Colours, in ſuch a 
Manner, that the Surface of the Colours, and that 
of the Edge of the Bock, may meet equally on all 
Parts; the Operation is done in nine or ten Pulſe, 
Then the Book is put to dry, and when dried is po- 
liſn'd with the Dog's Tooth, the Ivory Nob, or the 
like. This is a vaſt Addition to the Beauty of the 
Binding, which being carried thus far, an Ornament 
of Silk of ſeveral Colours, call'd a Head. Band, i 
plac'd at each Extreme of the Bick, a- cross the 
Leaves, and wove and twiſted, ſometimes about a ſin- 
gle, and ſometimes a double Piece of roll'd Paper. 

Then remain the Covers, which are either of Calf's 
Skin, which the French call Relier en veau; or Ot 
Sheep's Skin, which they call Relier en Baſane. An- 
tiently Books were almoſt all bound in Parchment, and 
moſt of our valuable Books, even fince the Invention 
of Printing, have no other Binding; but this Praftice 
has been long diſus'd. The beſt Binding at preſent 
is in Calf, though Binding in Sheep makes as good 3 
Figure, but is not of ſo long a Duration, The Calt 
or Sheep-ſkin being moiſten'd in Water, is cut ou 
to the Size of the Book with a Knife, then ſmear'd 
over with Paſte, made of Wheat Flour, and alitr- 
wards ſtretch'd over the Paſteboard on the Outſide, 
and doubled over the Edges within ſide, after having 
firſt taken off the four Angles, and indented and 
plaited it at the Head- band; which done, the Bock 2 
corded, or bound firmly, between two Boards, with 3 
kind of Whipcord, to make the Cover ſtick the 
ſtronger to the Paſteboards and the Bick, as allo 40 
form the Bands or Nerves more accurately; then fel 
to dry, and when dry, uncorded, and the Leaves a 
each End open'd, Afterwards, the Boo“ is wat d 
over with a little Paſte and Water, and then ſprinkled 
fine with a Bruſh, by ſtriking it either againlt the 
Hand, or a Stick; unleſs it ſhould be marbled, for 
then the Spots are to be made larger, by mixing the 
Ink with Vitriol. Then the Cover is glaz'd twWice, 
with the White of an Egg beaten, (as Painters do "oy 
Pictures when they are finiſh'd) and at laſt poliſh 
with a Poliſhing Iron, paſs'd hot over the glaz'd _ 
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-1ding of a Book, properly ſo called, is 

oY Re could be lettered ; for then a Piece 
2 4 Morocco is paſted on the Back, between the 
ay 4 ſecond Band, to receive the Tatle in Gold 
firſ = and ſometimes a ſecond between the next 
Le underneath, to receive the Number of the Vo- 
_ In France they ſeldom bind any Book, with- 
both, if the Work conſiſts of ſeveral Volumes, 

-— "ne the Book-Binder ſends his Books to the 


part; 


* between the Bands with Punchions, en- 


in Relievo, which they preſs flat down; and 
de Lobes, Embroideries, &c. with little Cylinders of 
Braſs, rolled along by an Iron Ruler, by means of a 
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double Branch; in the Middle whereof they are fitted 
on an Iron Stay or Axis, that paſſes the Middle of 
their Diameter. But before they apply any of theſe 
Tools, they glaze thoſe Parts of the Leather, where- 
on they are to be applied, lightly over with a Pencil, 
or Spunge z and when half-dry, lay over them Pieces 
of Leaf-gold, cut out near the Size; and on theſe 
ſtamp the Punchions, which are beat down with a 
Mallet or Hammer, if the Figures be large, and re- 

uire a great Relievo, as Arms, Sc. or roll the Cy- 
Iinders, both the one and the other reaſonably hot. 
The Gilding thus finiſhed, they rub off the ſuperflu- 
ous Gold with a Hare's Foot; leaving nothing cover- 
ed with Gold, but the Places whereon the hot Tools 
have left their Impreſſions. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


OOK- KEEPING, is the Art of keeping 
Accounts, or of recording the Tranſactions of 
onc's Affaits in ſuch a Manner, that the true State of 
any Part, or of the whole, may be thereby known 
with the greateſt Exactneſs, Clearneſs, and Eaſe z- 
which Tranſactions either relate to Perſons dealt with, 
or the Things we deal in, which are either Money or 
Goods. 
deavour to be always capable to know by our Books 
what he owes us, and what we owe him; and as to 
the Commodities we deal in, we muſt take Care to 
keep an Account of the Quantity and Value of every 
Kind of Effects, we have in our Hands, with the 
Gain and Loſs on that Subject, within the Time of 
the Account; as alſo of any Thing whatſoever is re- 
ceived by us, or any Way, for our Account, by our 
Servants, whether the ſame be Money or Wares; and 
of every Thing whatſoever is delivered from us, upon 
any Account, whether Money or Wares. 

Books are either kept ſingle, as among Retailers ; 
or double, (called the Italian Method) among great 
Merchants. For ſingle Book. keeping; two Books are 
ſufficient, viz. a Fournal, or Day-book, and a Ledger, 
or Poſt-book, But there are ſeveral others requiſite for 
keeping Books double, viz, three eſſential, and thirteen 
Auxiliaries. | 

The eſſential ones are, the Waſte-book, Journal, 
and Ledger, And the Auxiliaries are, the Caſs-book, 
Debt book, Books of Numero's, of Envoices, of Accompts 
Current, of Commiſſions, Orders, or Advices, of Ac- 
ceptances, of Remittances, of Expences, of Copies of 
Letters, of Veſſels, and of Workmen. 

— This Method of Book- keeping, in two Parts, or in 
Parties double, as the French call it, and which we 
have learned from the Halian Merchants of Florence, 
Venice, Genoa, &c. is univerſally practiſed throughout 
all Europe, and in the ſame Manner, as to Subſtance, 
ut not as to Coin, which varies according to the Re- 
galation of the Coin of the State, where the Merchants 
2 for in England the Boots are kept in Pounds, 
billings, and Pence. In France in Livres, Sols, and 
re In Spain in Maravedis, ſometimes in Rials 
an Pieces of Eight. At Liſbon, and throughout 
be, in Rees. Throughout moſt Parts of Ger- 
1 in Florins, Cruitzers, and Pennings. In Hol- 
1 "Be Florins, Patars, and Penings. At Florence, 
jy. , 2 owns, Sols, and Deniers. At Venice in Du- 
"Hs . Meſſina and through Sicily in Ounces, Taris, 
= 85 and Picolis. In Muſcovy, in Rupees, Altins, 
on ves, At Danlzick, in Rixdollars. At Ham- 
8% in Marks, Sols, and Deniers Lubs. And 


through all th : : F 
lers and Al vg States of the Grand Seignor, in Pia- 


* That a Pound Engliſh, or Sterling is 20 Shil- 
S*, a Shilling 12 Pence, and a Penny 2 Half- 
Pence, or. 4 Farthings; a Halfpenny 2 Far- 


As to the Perſon we deal with, we muſt en- 


things. A French Livre is 20 Sols, a Sol 4 Far 
things, or Liards, A Maravedi is half a Far” 
thing Engliſh, a Rial 6 Pence +; a Piece 
Eight 4 Shillings and 6 Pence, A Rees is equal 
to 7 of a Farthing Sterling. A German Florin is 
3 Shillings. A Dutch Florin is 2 Shillings, a 
Patard 1 Halfpenny, + of a Farthing. A Ho- 
rence Gold Crown 5 Shillings and 6 Pence. A 
Venice Ducat 4 Shillings and 4 Pence. At Na- 
ples the Carlin is 6 Pence. Through 1taly the 
Sequin 1s 9 Shillings and 2 Pence. The Roup 
4 Pence 4. The Rix- Dollar 4 Shillings and 6 
Pence. A Hamburgh Mark 1 Shilling and 6 
Pence, A Piaſter 4 Shillings and 6 Pence; and 
an Fſper ſomething more than an Exgliſb Halt- 


penny. IE: 


The WASsT E-Book, is an univerſal and compleat 
Memorial of all the Tranſactions and Events of Buſi- 
neſs, taken in the natural Order of Time, wherein all 
Things of one Date are placed together ; ſerving as a 
Preparation for the Ledger-Book, into which they are 
all to be transferred, upon diſtinct Accompts, accord- 
ing to the Order of Subjects; therefore this Book is 
rather a Memorial Book, or a Memorandum Book than 
a Waſte- Book, fince what Relation the Word Waſte 
bears to the Nature of this Book is not very obvious, 

The Waſte- Book may be kept two Ways; the firſt 
by entring Things down ſimply as they happen; and 
the ſecond, by entring at once, each Article Debtor 
and Creditor, The Waſte-Book begins with the Inven- 
tory of a Merchant's Effects and Debts; and contains 
a compleat Record of every Tranſaction of his Affairs, 
with all the Circumſtances, in a Plain Narration of 
Matter of Fact; every Tranſaction following another 
in the Order of the Date, For Example : 


The Method of keeping the Waſte-Book. 


The Waſte- Book of L. P. of London, Merchant, con- 
raining all my Dealings from the firſt Day of 
March, 1741. 


Tn the Mame of God, Amen. 


N Inventory taken March the firſt, containing! I . 4. 
A all my Eſtate in Caſh, Wares, and Debts, 
which I have at this Day, and alſo what Debts are 
owing by me to others, fc. 

My whole Eſtate, this Day in Money, Wares, and 
Debts, is 3159/. 10s. vix. 


Inprimis, I have in ready Cath — 1540 00,00 
Lem, I have Druggs, vix. 
1 
340 lb. of Scammony at 105. per h. 170 09 oo 
565 &. of Opium at 65. per 1b. 169 10 oo 
105 C. of Gallingale, at 2/. per C. 210 00 00 8 
——— & > - +» 4 
| 2089] 15100 


336 


Lem, I have raw Silk, vix. 
440 4b. of Tripoli Belladine, at 165. 


Brought over 
* & £4 
352 o ©0 


per (6. 
650 4. of Legee of Smyrna, at 125. 
21 : = 


1090 4b. in all 


Lem, I have at conſigned to Peter Trueman, 
my Factor there, theſe Noravich Wares remaining 
unſold, viz. 


& - . 861: 
13 Ser. Denims, which coſt 6, each 108 oo oo 
30 Grograms at 3 J. per Piece 90 00 oo 
40 Barateens at 3 J 5 . each 130 00 oo 


88 Pieces in all, which coſt 


Lem, I am indebted to ſeveral Perſons, vix. 


4 & 

To Paul Shaw, due the 3d Inſtant 150 oo oo 

To Lewis Arundel, to ballance his Ac- $0 00. 00 
compt in my old Ledger 

To Charks Rolling, due the 3oth Inſt. 140 o oo 

To Peter Faton, due September the 3d 140 00 co 


The Method of Entries in the Waſte- 
Book, 


September 12, 1741. 


Sold Jab Nicholſon 300 1b. of Scammony for rea- : 
dy Money, at 205, 6d. per bh. 


—_ > * 8 wy 


— — 


Ditto 15. 
Bought of Lewis Arundel the Norwich Wares fol- 
lowing, wiz, 


F. 8... 6 
10 Grograms, at 3 /. per Piece 30 oo oo 
24 Barateens, at 3 J. Gs. per Piece 79 ©4 co 


34 Pieces, in all amounting to 
Of which I have paid 80 J. ready Money, 
and the Reſt, which is 29/. 41. to be paid in 8 Days, 


6 — 


Ditto 20. 


Received Advice from Peter Trueman, my Factor, 
at Aleppo, that he has ſold to ſundry Perſons, for 
my Accompt, 60 Pieces of Norwich Wares ; 
the neat Produce of which, as by the Particulars 
in his Accompt on the File is 1500 Dollars, the 
Exchange at 45. 64. per Dollar, makes Sterling 


— — 


Lent Toſeph Arnold the Sum of 500 J. for three 
Months, for which he is to pay me Intereſt, at 
the Rate of 8 J. per Cent. per Aunum. 

So that the Money lent (as entered into the Caſh- 
Book) is F 

And the Intereſt thereof comes to 


K * 


Ditto 25. 
Sold James Beld the following Druggs, viz. 
E „ * 
42 b. of Scammony at 205. per 1b. 42 O oo 
350 b. of Opium, at 125. per bb. 210 ©0 oo 


392 6. in all for 
Of which I have received 160 J. and the reſt which is 
921. to be paid the 10th of October next. 


*—— 


Ditto 30. 


Received from my Factor Peter Trueman, at Alpe 
by my Order, and on my proper Accompt, 8 
Cheſts of Myrrh, containing 30 C. neat, which 
at 22 Dollars per C. comes to 660 Dollars ; the 
Exchange at 54 d. per Dollar makes Sterling 


Jeſenb Arnold has aſſigned the 801. due to him from 

- for 2 of his Accompt in my old 
ger, to James Bold, which I h id 

Ditta Beld on Demand e 


500 


J. 


510 


307 


109 


337 


10 


252 


148 


80 


1. 
2089 10 


| 8 
818 


10 


04 


8 8 
8 8 


10 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


d. 
00 


00 


October 5. 


Peter Trueman, my Factor, at Aleppo, has remitted 
to me 600 Dollars, payable here at double 
Uſance, by Paul Grove, for the Value deliver- 
ed there to Mohert 7 anezavar, the firſt of Fune 
laſt, the Exchange at 45. 8 4. per Dollar, makes 
Sterling 

Which Bill is accepted 


Ditto 10, 


Sold Alderman Tyſon, Mercer, the following Nor- 
wich Wares, vis. 


Ret os - 
10 Grograms, at 3/. 10s. per Piece 35 oo 00 
24 Barateens, at 4 /. 45. per Piece 100 16 oo 


34 Pieces at 

For which he has given me an Aſſignment on Pau] 
Truffy, to be paid me in 8 Days, which I have 
accepted. 


— a a 


Sold Giles Low, the following raw Silk for ready 
Money, wiz. © 


„ & 
TEE OEnny at 301. 525 00 00 
650 4b. of Legee, at 25 5. per Ib. $12 10 ©0 


140] oo 


1000 in all, at 


— 


1337 icſos 


The Fournal-Book, is nothing elſe but a complex 
Tranſcript of the Vaſte- Book, without any Alteration; 
and is kept by only leaving, on the Left Side of every 
Page, a large Margin, about a third Part of the Page; 
on which, againſt every Tranſaction, is to be written 
the Names of the Debtors and Creditors of that 
Tranſaction, with their Titles of Debtors and Ci. 
ditors, and Sums of Money ; obſerving, that where 


there are ſundry Debtors and Creditors, to one Cre- 
ditor or Debtor they write their Names next eich 


other; and the Name of the one correſponding 


Debtor or Creditor againſt the Total of the other 
Sums; by which Means, the Ballance and Connection 
appears at Sight. Then when the Tranſaction istranl- 


ferr'd to the Ledger, they write on this Margin the 
Numbers of the Folic's where the Accompts ſtand in 
the Ledger, to be examin'd by the Rules of the 


Ledger, thus: 


The Entry of the Inventory in the Journal. 


The Fournal of L. P. of London, Merchant, contain- 
ing all my Dealings from the 1ſt Day of Marc, 


1741. 


In the Name of God, Amen. 


ts are owing by me, c. 


Sum of 3159 J 105. for ſo much Caſh, Wares, 
and Debts, owing to me this Day, viz. 


Caſh for ſo much in Cheſt 
Druggs, wiz. N 6 
3404. of Scammony, at 10 s. per Ib. 170 00 oo 
565 4b. of Opium at 6 5. per 4b. 169 10 00 
105 C. of Gallipgale at 2 J. per C. 210 oo oo 


3 | Raw Silk for 1090 45. wiz. 
1 44016. of Tripoly Belladine at 
16 5s. per . 
6;04, . 124. : 
per ib. 
: 7 090 in all at p 
oyage to Aleppo con 
Faddor 2 
yet unſold, vix. 


= t» = *Ipa7] 10% 


352 o o 


390 00 oo 


to Peter Trueman, my 
ich Wares remaining 


SS 
18 Serge Denims, that coſt 61. each 108 oo 00 
30 Grograms at 3/. per Piece go 00 o 
40 Barateens at 3 J. 5 l. each 130 oO o 
$8 Pieces in all, which amounts to 


m——— 


Sundry Accompts are Debtor to Stock, in theſ 


549,10 


748] 00 


246 d. 


N Inventory taken the firſt of March of my preſent Eſtate in 
Money, Wares and Debts, this Day owing to me ; and what 
b 


| 4 


oo 


ä * 


+ v3 


N 9 18 


* - q g = . 8 
1 wy » 4 8 ©! * va 45 FS: 
. * 5 


+ v3 


5 — 


— 10 


— ID 


Due to ſundry Perſons, vix. 


.1 Scrape, due the 3d Inſt. 
* — 1 ſor the 
Foot of his old Accompt 
To James Bold, due the 1ſt Inſt, 


N 


Sock is Debtor to ſundry Accompts 510 . 


1 
290 O0 o 
80 oo oo 


140 00 oo 
— Übͥœ— — — 


E 


March 2d, 1741. 
Caſh, Debtor to Druggs, for 300 4h. 


at 20s. 6d. per (6, 


The Method of Journal Entries. 


— 


mony, fold G can, for ready Money, 


— 
— 


r 


Ditto 10. 


Norwich Wares, Debtor to ſundry Accompts 
109. 44. for 34 Pieces bought of Marmaduke 


ed to Ditto Trueman, the Sum o 


his Account for 1500 Dollars, 


Price, vix. 
| a 
10 Grograms at 3/. per Piece 30 oo oo 
24 Barateens at 3 /. 67. each 79 o4 oo 
1 
dons paid Ditto Marmaduke, } 30 oo oo 
in Part 
To Ditto Marmaduke, to pay him 
the 25th Inſtant 1 
Ditto 15. 
Pater Trueman, at Aleppo, my Accompt Cur- 


rent, Debtor to Voyage to 2 conſign- 
33 


71. 105. 


for the Neat Proceed of Wares ſold, as 


the - 


change at 54d. Sterli r Dollar, makes 
kal Coin F 


— 


ee eee 


of 5 10 l. for 5007. lent him, at 
3 Months, at ; 


To Caſh, for the principal lent 
To Profit and Loſs for — 


l. per Cent. per mum, viz. 
l. 


George Dean Debtor to ſundry pe — Sum 
ntereſt, for 


& > 
500 oo oO 
10 OO OO 


Ditto 19. 
f C J 
follows | 
40. of Scammony at 21 f. per B. 
3504. of Opium at 1 2 5. per I. 


Viz. 


30th Inſtant. 


—— 


— 


ggs, the Sum 


Mackrel, as 


E:--& 
42 co oo 
210 oO oo 


( 
Caſh for 160 / received hn Part of Ditto Mac krel. 
Ditto Mackrel Debtor 92 1. he is to pay me the 


March 20, 1741. 
Druggs, Debtor to Peter Trueman, 


Cheſts of Myrrh, poize Neat zo 


by Affignation of Ditto Grove 


—— _ 


at Aleppo, 


| my r current 148 J. 10s. for 8 


» at 22 


Do C 
Folter. per C. makes 660 Dollars, the 
Pay; range at 54.4. per Dollar, is Sterling 
pot rae Debtor to Caſh, the Sum of 80 /. 
© ing the Ballance of an Accompt due to 
im, which I have paid Marmaduke Price, 


29 


Jeb Gilbert, Debtor to Peter Trueman, at A 
wy Accompt current, 600 Dollars, by 
= remitted to me by Ditto Trueman, - 
* at double Uſance, ſor the Value de- 
— there, to Mahoat Faneſwar, the 
95 cold at 4s. 8 4. per Dollar, is in Eng- 


J. 


510 


307 


109 


109 


337 


510 


252 


80 


140 


BOOK-K 


J. 


04 


04 


10 


10 


00 


4. 


EEPING, 337 


* Ditto 30. L .. 
2 | Peter Janet, Debtor, to Norwich Wares, the 
1] Sumof1354. 165. for 34 Pieces fold Alder 
man Trader, viz. 
8 , 5 e 
to Grograms at 3 J. 10 f. per Piece 35, oo oo 
24 Barateens at 4. 4 5. per Piece — 16 00 


t351161]00 


* oy os Pros has given me his 
ill, payable in 8 R tion of 
Ditio T; der. * 5 


8 


1 ä — * 


Caſh, Debtor to Raw Silk 3270 10s. for 
r 


3{ 10004. fold to Simen Strutt for ready Mo 
ney, viz. 

B.of Trib , 3 & 

3506. - nn, 525 00 00 


bro J. f Loges nt 251. yer l $12 10 oo 


By an Ordonnance of the Year 1673, all Traders, 
in France, whether by Wholeſale or Retail, are obli- 
ged to keep a Fournal, containing all their Affairs, 
Debts active and paſſive, Bills of Exchange, &c. for 
want of keeping this, and ſurrendeting it up, they are 
to be reputed fraudulent Bankrupts, and ſubjected to 
the Penalties thereof. 

The LE DOGER, or Ledger-Book, or Great. Book, or 
Paſt- Book, is a large Volume, containing all the Tranſ- 
actions of a Man's Affairs, in ſuch Order, as that 
thoſe belonging to every different Subject lie together 
in one Place, making ſo many diſtinct, or ſeveral Ac- 
counts, which are extracted either immediately from 
the Waſte- Book, or from the Journal, and ſtated in 
the Ledger (which is uſually rul'd in fix Columns) in 
Debtor and Creditor , which to accompliſh, two Pages 
are requir*d, oppoſite to each other; that on the Left 
ſerving for Debtor, the other for Creditor ; each Ar- 
ticle to conſiſt of five Parts, or Members: The Date; 
the Perſon whom we credit, or are credited by ; the 
Thing credited, or indebted for z the Page where it is 
found; and the Sum, or Amount of the Article, 

M. Malcome preſcribes the following Rules for the 


4 of the Ledger. 
1, He will have a certain ſeparate Place allow'd for 
every Perſon with whom we deal, on mutual Truſt 


and Credit, or who becomes our Debtor, or we his, 
as well as for every Thing we deal in, wherein are to 
be written all, and only the Tranſactions relating to 
that Subject; whoſe Name is to be inſcrib'd or writ- 
ten on the Head thereof; making thereby diſtinct 


| particular Accounts, 


2. Every Account is to be diſtinguiſh'd into two 
Parts, taking for each an equal Portion (leſs or more, 
as you think fit) of Right and Left Pages, of one Folio, 
or Opening, the Name of the Subject being written 
on the Account, on both Sides, which are diſtinguiſh'd 
by the Words Debtor on the Left Side, and Creditor 
on the Right, for the Uſes following. 3. Every per- 
ſonal Account to contain, on the Debtor Side, all the 
Articles which that Perſon owes you, and the Pay- 
ment you make of your Debts to him; and on the 
Creditor Side all that you owe to him, and the Pay- 
ments he makes of his Debts to you. 4. Every real 
Account to contain, on the Debtor Side, the Quantity 
and Value of what was upon Hand, at the Beginning 
of the Account, and what was afterwards receiv'd, 
with all Coſts and Charges; and on the Crediter Side 
the Quantity and Value of what was upon Hand at 
the Beginning of the Account, and what was after- 
wards receiv'd, with all Coſts and Charges; and on 
the Creditor Side the Quantity and Value of what is 
diſpos'd of, or in any Manner taken away, or gone 
out of it, with all the Returns that Subject makes you. 
5. Every Tranſaction muſt be enter'd in the Ledger- 
Book, with a Ballance of Debt and Credit, i. e. ſo 
that every Article be plac'd on the Debtor Side of one 
Account, and the Creditor Side of ſome other, mak- 
ing thereby, equal Debt and Credit in the Ledger; 
and where the perſonal and real Account concern'd = 

4 R | the 
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the Tranſaction do not, in the Articles belonging to 
them, make this Ballance, (as they will in moſt Caſes) 
then ſome imaginary Account muſt be us'd to ſupply 
the Defet. 6. Thoſe Accounts, whole Articles of 


Debt and Credit, in any Tranſaction, ballance one 


another, are, in the Ledger, to be connected together 
in the Style of every Article, as mutual and correſ- 


pondent Debtors and Creditors ; by writing in each of 


the correſponding Accounts the Name of the other 
after the Particle to in the Debtor's Account, and by 
in the Creditors, which connect the two; the Name 
of the Account, in which Articles are written, with 


its Quality of Debtor and Creditor, being underſtood 


— 


* 


London, Anno Domini, 1741. 


1 
Gone k DEAN, Debtor. - 
1741 | 
March| i To Sundry Accompts for Principal, 1,3 5; ioſ oo ſoo 
and Intereſt 
174! Profit and Loſs, Debtor 
March 19 | To Houſhold Expences 4 149; 08[06 
10 To Charges on Merchandiſe 4 92 151 
To Stock gained by 1 Month's Trade | 1 896, 10|o1 
113814406 
] 
1741 Fohn S tone, Debtor, 
March 15 | To Caſh paid him in full 140 
1741 | oſeph Perkins, Debtor. 
March] 5 | To Caſh paid him in full i] 150 
1741 Raw Silk, Debtor. 
March| 3 To Stock 1090 . | 1] 742 
To Proſit and Loſs gained by this 
Account 3 | 667/10 
| | 1409 10 loo 


To your Ledger you muſt have an Alphabet, for 
the ready find ing every Account, whether proper, or 
factorage, domeſtick or foreign; as Men, Wares, 
Voyages, Profit, and Loſs, Accounts current, Sc. the 
Method whereof let be thus, of having a Page for, 
as there is Occaſion for each Letter. Generally it is 
the Letter of a Man's Sirname, and the proper Name 
of the Thing, or Commodity, that directs its Place 
in the Index. 


Thus, 
C. 
Caſh —— — Fol. 1 
Charges of Merchandiſe — 4 
George Clifford — 2 
D. 
Drugs — — — 2 
Paul Grove —— ns — I 
H. 
Peter Higgs — — — 
Houſhold Expences — — : 
N. , 
Norwich Wares — — I 


Matthew Noble 


as join'd to, and ſo is read before, the Word 75 
in every Article, (though it be written only, 
all, upon the Head of the Account) then after 0 
Name of the correſponding Creditor or Debtor follow 
a brief Narration of the Fact, the Date and other 
Numbers being plac'd in their proper Column, 
Hence we find the Uſe of the Column which ſang 
within the Money Column, which is tkis, to Write in 
it the Number of the Folio where ſtands the corre; 
ponding Account, with which the Account, in whic 
you write, is connected, in every Article. For Ex. 
ample, thus; 


Or by, 
Once for 


London, Anno Domini, 1741. 


| Ir 
la Per Contra Creditor. 
March | 20| By Ballance due to me 4] 510 
1741 Per Contra Creditor. 
March | 12; By George Dean, for Intereſt of | 
| goo . due October 15. 4 Wir 
15 By Norwich Wares gained thereby 11 261 
By Voyage to Alpe gained thereby | i 150102; 
By Druggs gained thereby 2] 28410 
By Raw Silk gained thereby 3 | 667110 
| 1138 ld 
1741 Per Contra Creditor. 
March | 25 By Stock — — 1] 140 
1741 | Per Contra Creditor. | 
March | 1 By Stock —_— — 11 150 
1741 Per Contra Creditor. | 
March | 30] By Caſh — 1000 l. 1 | 1337)10 
By Ballance then left unſold 1 
of Tripoh Belladine Wt. 
1409} 101 co 
J. 
Foſeph Price — 
Profit and Loſs ——— — 3 
R. 
Peter Rowbottom — — 3 
Raw Silk — — 1 
S. 
Stock W I 
William Stubb  —— — — 2 
T. 
Peter Trueman, my Account current —— ( 


Voyage to Aleppo, conſign'd to P. Trueman 


The Debt. Book, or Book of Payments, is a Buik 
wherein is enter*d the Day whereon all Sums fall due, 
whether to be paid or receiv'd by Bill of Exchange, 


Merchandiſe, or otherwiſe ; to the End, that by com- 


paring Receipts and Payments, Proviſion may 
made in Time for a Fund for Payments, by recewing 
Bills, Sc. or taking other Precautions. This Bt, 
like the Ledger, muſt be on two oppoſite Pages, Mo- 
ney to be receiv*d on the Left Hand, and that to be 
paid on the Right. Thus, 


To 


ny 


STO Y- WW _ WY TD 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


— 


To Pay | J. BY 
2 88 


: lent Zan, 1.] 5 oo oO oo 
To Matthew $ulivan, for Money 
6 * Toſeph Plumuree, a Note under Hand of xe 999 hl 
May 2. 


—_— 


vember, to Grove 


g | Remittance of Truemen, of the zoth of N.. |, 15 FM 
My own Bill of the zoth of September to Bearer| $800| oo oo 


I * 3 bg e © | 
rey FE ELL N D 4 Fa FO ** N 
- IX. > 1 ö 4 _ q * 


% 5 * 13 


Caſb- Book, is the Book wherein are enter'd 
5 — receiv'd and paid daily; thole receiv'd 
on the Left Hand, with the Perſon's Name of whom 
receiv'd, for what, for whom, and in what Specie; 
thoſe paid on the Right, mentioning likewile, the 
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June | 1741 To Receive J.. 1d, 
10 [Remittance of Peter Trueman of the 2oth ) | 1700 | 00 oo 
of May 
20 [Of George Dean for Druggs, ſold the 3oth 300 [00,00 
of January | 
25 [Of Simpſon Pickthread for Norwich _ 150]10 | c3 
ſold February 3. 
Of Paul Grove, for Money lent May 12 225 11 | 08 
| Of Peter Price, for Money paid on his Ac- 
count June 6. e 
Of Zonah for 200 bb. of Opium, ſold Fan. 1. 2512 00 


for whom the Payment is made; and once in a Month, 
or oftener, ſum up your Account of Caſh receiv'd and 
paid, carrying the Sum to the Account of Caſh in the 
Ledger, which Account, without this Book, would 
ſwell too big, provided you ſhould enter the Parti- 


Specie, the Reaſon why, the Perſon to whom, and culars there. For Example, 
CAS H-BOOK, 
2 Caſb Debtor. L. | d. ane | 1741 Caſh Creditor. | 2 7 . 
6 Received for 300 l. of Scammony, ſold 7 Paid in full, to Fobr Bake; in Guineas, 150 


George Dean, in Guiness. 
$ | Received in Part, of William Short, in Pieces ** 

of Fight ; 
Received in full, for Raw Silk, of 7o/eph 1337 | 10 


Grove, in Moidores 


Received in full, of Peter Price, Part in 92 
Moidores and Part in Guineas 
Carried to Folio 1 in the Ledger 1896 


The Caſh Account in the Ledger is neceſſary for 
the Ballance of the whole; and the Convenience of 
the ſeparate Accounts of all the Particulars is, that we 
have them all together, in one continu'd Account 
whereas the Rule of the Ledger being not to allow 
more than one Folio for one Account, till that be fill'd 
'p, the Account might hereby lie in ſeveral different 

olid's, TS 

The Book of Envoices, is to keep an Account of 
Goods, Ships, either for your Account, or for o- 
thers in Commiſſion, according to the Bills of La- 
ding; with the whole Charges, till on Board; every 
Enveice following another, according as they happen, 
i. e. entering the Goods ſent or ſhipp*d off to be ſold, 
for your Account, with the Value, and Time when 
ſent, on the Left Hand Felio; and entering the ſame 
on the Right Hand Folio, as you receive Advice of 
their Sale: So you may readily ſee how the Account 
ſtands in that Particular. Thus, PETE. 


Envoice of Goods ſpip'd on Board the America 
Sloop, Burthen 250 Tuns, Peter Brown Maſter , 
bound for Genoa ; the following Goods, confign'd 
% William Stockwell, for my Account, or by Or- 
der and the Account of James Price, and Com- 
pany. . 


; The FacTor-Book, is number*d and diſtinguiſh'd 
into Folio's, like the Ledger; on the Left Hand Side 
„ritten, in a plain Narrative, an Account of the 
0 s recelv'd, with all Charges; and on the oppo- 
* Side an Account of all the Sales and Diſpoſals of 
50 Goods: 80 that this is only a Copy of the Em- 
Ployer's Account of Goods in the Ledger, in the Stile 
of the Waſte- Book. | nnn 
If the Faftorage be in domeſtick Trade, i, e. if the 
actor, or his Servants, manage the Accounts for the 


1 


* - 7 
. o - 
® % I * * 


12 Paid in part, for Norwich Wares, to Paul 
Grove, in Thirty-ſix Shillings, Portugal | 80 


| Pieces 
15 | Lent Peter Price, in Guineas, at Intereſt for | 
= three Months 8 
20 [Paid Lewis Stone, in Pieces of Eight 
Aſſignation 18 N 


25 [Paid to Ditto Lewis, in Guineas and in full, 29104 
27 Paid Charles Stanyan, in Shillings and 
Crown Pieces 

30 | Paid Jeſb Grove, in part, in Pieces of Eight| 31 


1 | By Houſhold Expences this Month, fr 
l Folio 7 - — 99129 1-'6 
By Charges on Merchandiz:?, this Month, 
as on Folio 1. J 918 


| Carried to the Ledger, Folio1. [1252 08 | og 


Employer, whom he ſerves in Commiſſion, he muſt 
obſerve the following Rules: | 

1. If the Factor receives Wares for his Employer, 
he muſt make the Accounts of Goods for his Em- 
3 to Caſh, for ſo much paid Cuſtom, 

reight, Sc. at the Receipt. Then make Caſh Cre- 

ditor, by Accounts of Goods ſo much as paid. 
2. When Wares receiv'd in Commiſſion, are ſold, 
by the Factor, for ready Money; then Caſh becomes 
Debtor to Account of Goods, for the Employer the 
Sum receiv'd. Therefore Accounts of Goods muſt 
be made, for the Employer Creditor, by Caſh, the 
ſame Sum. | 

3. When Wares, in Commiſſion, are ſold Part for 
ready Money, and Part at Time; then the Buyer is 
made Debtor to Accompt of Goods, for Accompt of 
the Employer, the Sum left unpaid; and the Caſh 
Debtor to Accompt of Goods for the Sum receiv'd. 

4. When Wares are ſent to the Employer, in Re- 
turn, with Charges in ſhipping off, the Accompt of 
Goods for Accompt of the Owner, naming his Name, 
his Accompt current, is made Debtor to the Goods 
ſhipp'd, naming the Value, and Goods, with the 
Ship's and Maſter's Name, Sc. Alſo, the ſame 
Accompt is made Debtor to Caſh, paid for Cuſtom, 
and other Charges. Then Wares ſhipp'd are made 
Creditor by the Employer, his Account current, for 
the Value. And Caſh Creditor by the ſame Accompt 
current, for the Charges of ſhipping off. But if theſe 
Goods ſhipp*d were bought by Order, and on the Ac- 
compt of the Employer for ready Money, and not 
enter*d before in your Ledger, you are to make your 
Employer, by Name, his Account current, Debtor to 
Cafh for the Value of the Goods, and Charges for 
ſhipping off. And Caſh Creditor per Contra. 
5. When a Bill of Exchange is drawn on a Factor, 
by his Employer, payable at Time; the Factor makes 

| his 


1 
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his Employer at ſuch a Place, his Accompt current, 
Debtcr to whom the Bill is payable for the Content 
thereof; then makes him by Name, to whom the 
Bill is payable, Creditor, by his Employer, his Ac- 
compt current, for the ſame Sum, Bur if the Bill had 
been paid to Order of the Employer, by the Factor 

reſently, the Employer Account current, had likewiſe 
bon made, Debtor to Caſh, for the Sum paid to Peter 
ſuch a one, or the like; and Caſh Creditor, by the 
contrary, for Diiio Sum. The Entry is the ſame with 
this laſt, when the Factor remits ready Money to his 
Employer. 

But if the Factorage be in foreign Trade, i. e. if a 
Factor cannot carry on the Buſineſs of thoſe whom he 
ſerves in Commiſſion, without Aſſiſtance of foreign 
Correſpondence, for whoſe Returns he muſt be ac- 
comptable to his Employer, he muſt likewiſe obſerve 
theſe other following Rules, 


1. If Goods ſent to Sea are inſur'd by him, he muſt 
make the Voyage to ſuch a Place; to Leghorn, for 
Inſtance, for the Account of Peter de Lorme, the Em- 
ployer, conſign'd to Peter Trueman, Factor, Debtor z 
or to Caſh, if he pays the Inſurance Money preſently, 
and Caſh Creditor by Voyage, &c. But if the Inſu- 
rance Money was not to be paid preſently, then Voy- 
age to Leghorn, &c. is made Debtor to the Inſurer, 
and the Inſurer Creditor by Voyage, 


2. When Goods are 4 * by a Factor, by Order 


of his pin wk to his Factor in another Country, 
he is to make Voyage to ſuch a Place for Accompt of 
his Employer, conſign'd to his Factor, by Name, 
Debtor to his Employer, his Accompt of Wares, for 
Charges at the Receipt of the Goods. And to Caſh 
for Charges of ſhipping. Then make per Contra 
Creditor, the Accompt of Wares and Caſh. 

3. When the Factor receives Advice that the 
Wares are ſold which were ſent to his Factor, then 
he makes Factor, at ſuch a Place, for Accompt of his 
Employer, Debtor to Voyage to ſuch a Place, for 
Ditto Accompt, for the neat Produce, as by Advice. 
Then make Voyage to ſuch a Place, for Accompt of 
his Employer, Creditor, by Factor, at ſuch a Place, 
for Accompt of his Employer. 

4. When a Factor is to enter his Proviſion, for 
Wares ſold on a foreign Accompt, he makes Voyage 
to ſuch a Place, where the Factor reſides, for Accompt 
of his Employer, Debtor to Profit, and Loſs, for fo 


much as his Proviſion, or Money for his Employ- 


ment amounts to, as by his Agreement, Then make 
Profit and I ofs Creditor, by Voyage, to the Place 
his Factor lives at, for Accompt of his. Employer for 
the ſame Sum, 

5. When a Factor receives Advice that his Factor 
has made Abatement for Defects in Goods, that he 
formerly ſold, then he makes Voyage to ſuch a Place, 
for Accompt of his Employer, Debtor to Factor, at 
ſuch a Place, for Accompt of his Employer, ſo much 
as abated, And makes Factor, at ſuch a Place, for 
Accompt of his Employer, at ſuch a Place, Creditor, 
by Voyage to the Place his Factor lives at, for Ac- 
compt of his Employer for the ſame Sum, 


Note, That when a Factor cloſes the Accompt of 
Wares ſold by his Factor, with his Returns, Ce. 
for Accompt of his Employer, he muſt make 
Voyage to his Factor, for Accompt of his Em- 
ployer, Debtor, to his Employei's Accompt cur- 
rent, for the Ballance thereof. And contrary 
Creditor by Voyage to ſuch a Place, for Accompt 
of his Employer, for the ſame Sum. When a 


Perſon does little in Commiſſion, a ſeparate Fac- 
tir- Book is needleſs. 


| Book of Account current, is kept in Debtor and Cre- 
ditor, like the Ledger; and ſerves for Accounts ſent 
to Correſpondents to be regulated in Concert with 
them, c're they are enter'd in the Ledger. This is 


properly a Duplicate of the Accounts current, kept to 
have Recourls to, on Occaſion, 


Book of Acceptances, is deſtin'd for the regig;;. 
all Bills of Exchange, notified by Letters of Ady. 
from Correſpondents ; to be able to know, 2 


Bills being preſented, whether they have Orde * 


d 
accept them, or not, When they chuſe to dcin 
accepting a Bill, againſt the Article thereof, in the 


Book, they put P, i. e. Proteſt; that on offering th 
Bill the Bearer may be told he may proteſt it: 0; th 
contrary, if they accept it, they write againſt it a 
A, adding the Date or Day of Acceptance, a, 
— being transferr'd to the Debt Book, is (41. 
cell'd, 

Book of Remiltances, ſerves to regiſter Bills of Ex 
change, or they are remitted by Correſpondents, to 
require the Payment thereof. If they be proteſſed 
for want of Acceptance, and return'd to thoſe wi, 
remitted them, mention is made thereof againſt eich 
Article, by adding a P in the Margin, and the Due 
of the Day when they were return'd, then cancel} 
The Books of Acceptances and Remittances have ſo ne 
a Relation to each other, that many Merchants mak: 
but one of the two, which they keep in Debtor and 
Creditor ; putting Acceptances on the Side of Deb, 
and Remittances to that of Credit. 

The Book of Expences, is a Detail of the petty Ex. 
pences, both domeſtick and mercantile z which atthe 
End of each Month are ſumm'd up, and make u 
Article for the Caſb Book; and to the Profit and Ly; 
Account in the Ledger; which is Debtor to Caſh fbr 
it, Thus, | 


Houſhold Expences, Debtor. 


May | 1741 b by 
9 | To Caſh paid Pau Grove, for one Quarter's | 
Rent of my Dwelling-Houſe, due at 40| 10 
Midſummer-Day laſt, in full 
5 | To Caſh for my Pocket Expences 4 
10 | To Caſh paid my Wife for Apparel, c. 501% 
20 [To Caſh paid Abigale Piſſer, the Houſe- 0 oo i A 
keeper, for this Month 
25 | To Caſh paid for my Children at School 50 
27 | To Caſhpaid to my Taylor 15 
30 | To Caſh for my Pocket Expences 4 
Carried to Caſh-Book, Folio 1. | 214) 3| 6 


Book of Numero's, or Wares, is kept for the ealy 
Knowledge of all the Goods brought in, lent out, of 
remaining in a Warehouſe. On the Left Hand F:ge 
are enter'd the Quantity, Quality, and Number or 
Mark of the Goods brought in; on the Right, the 
Diſcharge of the Goods out of the Warehouſe, agaialk 
the reſpective Articles of the firſt, Thus, 


Ne. A Bale of white Paper, weighs 4001] 
28. A Piece of Crimſon Damaſk, Ells | 63: 
March 1. | Sold to Joſeph Grove. [ —— 

April 2. | Sent to Peter Price. | 


Month- Book, is number'd in Folio's, like the Legi, 
and divided into Spaces; on the Top of each e 
which are the Names of the twelve Monchs of 4 
Year, January, February, &c. allowing a whole 
Folio, or what you pleaſe, to each Month; and 4 
different Set of 12 Spaces for every different Year: 
On the Left Page, enter the Payments to be made to 
you, in that Month; and on the Right Hand F:8* 
the Payments you are to make. Make a 8 
likewiſe, on the Left Hand of every Page, in - 
write the Day of Payment; and after this the o_ 
of the Debtor, or Creditor z and draw the Sum in 
the Money Columns. 3 

Book of Veſſels, is kept in Debtor and Creditor 10 
particular Account being kept for each Veſſel. Fea 
the Side of Debtor are put Victualling, fitting — 
Wages, Sc. to the Side of Creditor are put every 


Thing the Veſſel has produc'd, whether by aaf of 


Freight, or otherwiſe, Laſtly, the Total of — 
* 


SAS. LAS 3 wk By 
| FI Fo: Sv 1 3 — 4 
e , _ | n 


e * 


„ £7 1 >» £ 1 # 
\ — 0 5 4 
„ 5 1 ed A 5 . 11 * 
e eee 7 | 


in G0, or Loading, Livre de bord, is kept 
nn Ship, in France call'd the Eſcrivain; 
3 are enter'd all the Goods a- board the Veſ- 
ſel, whe 
Maſter's Bills of Loading. AT 

Book of Workmen, is particularly in Uſe among 
Manufacturers, who have conſiderable Works in their 
Hands. It is kept Debtor and Creditor for each Work- 
man employ'd. On the Side of Debt is put the 
Matters given them to work; and on that of Credit, 

þ they return, 
. whats there are publick Banks, as at Ve- 
vice, Amſterdam, Hamburgh, and London, there is a 
Bank Book, wherein is kept an Account of the Sums 
paid to, or receiv*d trom the Bank, ; 

Boot of Rates, is a ſmall Book eſtabliſh'd by Par- 
lizment, declaring at what Value Goods that pay 
Poundage (or + Part of the Value) ſhall be reckon'd, 
ſo that a 20th Part of the Sum found in the Book of 
Rates is taken for the Duty payable by the Acts of 
Tunnage and Poundage. 

Book of Charges on Merchandiſes, is kept to enter 
the Charge of Cuſtom, Freight, Warehouſe-Room, 
Poſtage of Letters, Porterage, Cartage, Wharfage, 
Books of Accompts, &c. and once in a Month the 
Merchant, or Buok-keeper, muſt make a Sum, and 
transfer it into the Creditor Side of his Caſh- Book, 
making a Reference to the Folio of the Book of Char- 
ges on Merchandiſe; and alſo into the Debtor Side of 
the Account of Charges on Merchandiſe in his Ledger. 
This Book is Kept thus : 


Charges on Merchandiſe, Debtor. 


May [1741 £: 1's. 16 
To Caſh paid James Jones, for a Quarter's 
Rent of my Ware Houſe, due at Mid 10]00| oo 
ſummer- Day laſt, and is in full 
To Caſh paid for Poſt-Letters 00]10[00 
To Caſh paid for Ditis o0|[12] 4 
10 To Caſh paid Freight of 8 Cheſts of Myrrh 70]00[o0 
To Cath arty _ Myrrh * 1011400 
15 To Caſh pai harfage, Crainage, Cc. 
of 3 Ditto, at.5 d. per Cheſt * vey. v1.4 
To Caſh paid, Cartage of Ditto from the Key | oo 6 co 
30 To Caſh paid Porterage this Month oo} 6] 3 
To Caſh paid Demurrage oo 400 
| Entered in Caſo. Book Folio 1. 92115 11 


Beſides theſe Books, a Merchant ought to have a 
Boot wherein to enter a Copy of all Letters he ſends, 
or receives, upon Account of Trade. Alſo, a Pocket- 
Book, to take the Minutes of what Buſineſs he tranſ- 
acts Abroad, to eaſe his Memory, and to avoid Er- 
ror, | 

When a Stock is employ'd in common, between ſe- 
veral Merchants, in the Way of Trade, and each 
Partner is to have a Share of the Gain, or bear a 
Share of the Loſs, in Proportion to his Share in the 
Sock, 'cis call'd Company Accompts; which are kept 
in the following Manner: 

1. When Goods are bought, and paid for, by your 
ſelf, for Company Account; you are to make Wares 
in the Company between the Partner and you (naming 
your ſeveral Shares of the Stock) Debtor to Caſh for 
the Value of the Goods, &c. and Caſh Creditor, by 

arcs, in Company between Partner and you for the 
lame Sam. Then make your Partner, by Name, his 
*+-c0unt current, Debtor to Diet Partner's Account, 
ow Company, for his Share of the Stock; and his Ac- 
count in Company Creditor by his Account, and cur- 
rent tor the ſame Sum. The Entry is the ſame, if 
the Goods are bought in Truſt, if inftead of Caſh 
you make the Goods Debtor to the Seller, and him 

reditor by the ſame. 


Sear When you receive your Partner's Share of Caſh 


ae Goods bought in Company, you make Caſh 
tor to your Partner his Account current for the 
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Sum he paid you; and his Account current Creditot 
by Caſh for the ſame Sum. 

3. If you have the Management of the Account in 
Company, and give an Aſſignment to a Creditor, upon 
your Partner for his Share of Goods bought in Com- 
pany, you muſt make the Receiver Debtor to yout 


Partner, his Account current, for the Sum in the Ai- 


ſignment; and the Partner's Account current Cre- 
ditor by the Demander for the ſame Sum, | 

4. When you receive ready Money for Goods ſold 
in Company, you make Caſh Debtor to Wares in 
Company, (always naming the Wares) between your 
Partner and you, (naming his Name, and each of your 
Shares) for ſuch Goods, ſold to ſuch Perſon, for ſo 
much, And Wares, in Company between ſuch a one 
and you Creditor by Caſh, for the ſame Sum. Then 
you are to make Partner's Account, in Company, 
Debtor to his Account current, for his Share of the 
Caſh receiv'd; and Partner's Account current Cre- 
ditor, by his Account, by you in Company, for the 
ſame Sum. If theſe Wares had been ſold at Times, 
the Entry had been much the ſame, if inſtead of mak- 
ing Caſh Debtor to Wares in Company, you make the 
Buyer Debtor to the ſame Wares; and Wares in Com- 
pany Creditor by the Buyers, Sc. 

5. When Goods are fold in Company, Part for 
ready Money, and Part at Time, you are to make 
Caſh Debtor to Wares in Company, between your 
Partner and you, for the Money receiv'd in Part; 
and the Buyer Debtor to the ſame Account for the 
Money left unpaid z then make Wares in Company, 
between your Partner and you, Creditor, by ſundry 
Accounts, (referring to the Folio's of Caſh) and the 
Buyer's Account, for the whole Value of the Goods 
fold. You muſt alſo make your Partner's Account, 
in Company, Debtor to his Account current, for his 
Share of the whole Value of the Wares fold ; and 
your Partner's Account current, &c. by his Account 
by you, in Company, for the ſame Sum, 

6. When you bring, into Company, Wares of your 
own, that are enter'd in your Ledger; you make 
Wares in Company (the Wares nam'd) between your 
Partner and you, Debtor to Wares, by Name again, 
in the Sum you bring them into Company for, naming 
for what Quantity, Price, &c. then you are to make 
Wares, as before enter'd in your Ledger, Creditor, by 
the ſame Wares in Company, between your Partner 
and you, for the Quantity brought into Company, at 
ſuch a Price. And then make Partner his Account 
current, Debtor to your Partner's Account in Com- 
pany, for ſo much Goods brought into Company by 
you, of which his Share of the Price is ſo much. 
Laſtly, make. Partner his Account in Company Cre- 
ditor, by his Account current for his ſaid Share. 

7. When Wares, bought for Company's Account, 
and book*d, are ſhipp'd off to be fold for the ſame 
Company's Account, you muſt make Voyage to the 
Place whither the Ship is bound, (naming the Factor 
the Wares are conlign'd to) in Company between your 
Partner and you, Debtor to Goods ſhipp'd for their 
Value, to Caſh for Charge of ſhipping, ſo much as 
paid for that; then make Wares in Company, between 
your Partner and you, Creditor by Voyage, in Com- 
pany between you, for their Value ; and Caſh Cre- 
ditor, by Charges of ſhipping. Then make your Part- 
ner his Account current Debtor to his Account in 
Company, for his Share of the Charges of ſhipping 
off; and Ditto Partner his Account in Company, 
Creditor by his Account current, for the ſame Sum, 

8. When Wares are bought, on Company Ac- 
count, to be paid for at a Time; and are ſhipp'd off, 
and Charges paid before Entry, you mult make Voy- 
age to ſuch a Place, in Company between your Part- 
ner and you, cooſign'd to your Factor, Debtor to the 
Seller for the Value of the Wares, and to Caſh, for the 
Charges of ſhipping; then make the Seller Creditor 
by Voyage to ſuch a Place, in Company between your 
Partner and you, conſign'd to your Factor, for the 
Value of the Goods ſhipp'd ; and Caſh Creditor, by 
Voyage, in Company, between your Partner and you, 
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conſign'd to your Factor, at ſuch. a Place, for the 
Charge till on Board. Make, alſo, Partner his Ac- 
count current, Debtor to Ditto Partner's Accompt in 
Company, for his Share of the Value of the Wares, 
and Charges till on Board. And his Accompt in 
Company, Creditor by his Accouat current, for the 
ſame Share of the Value and Charges of ſhipping. 
But if the Wares bought, in this Caſe, had been paid 
for in ready Money, the Entry would be the ſame, 
with this Difference only, that whereas, firſt, Voyage 
in Company, Ec. is made Debtor to the Seller, and 
he Creditor by Voyage, c. you muſt make Voyage, 
in Company, &c. Debtor to Caſh for the Value and 
Charges; and Caſh Creditor by Voyage for the ſame 
Sum. 

9. When you receive Advice that Wares for Com- 

ny Account are ſold by your Factor; you muſt make 
Factor at ſuch a Place for Company Account between 
your Partner (ſo much of the Stock) and ſo much you 
your Accompt current, Debtor to Voyage to ſuch a 
Place, in Company, between your Partner and you, 
(naming your Shares) conſign'd to Dito Factor, for 
the neat Produce, as by Advice. And Voyage to ſuch 
a Place, in Company between your Partner and you, 
(naming your Shares of the Stock) conſign'd to ſuch a 
Factor, Creditor by Factor, at ſuch a Place, for Com- 
pany Account between your Partner and you,. your Ac- 
count current for the ſaid neat Produce, 

10. When you receive Advice that your Factor has 
made Abatement for Defec in Goods ſold, between 
your Partner and you, in Company; you are to make 
Voyage to in Company, between your Partner 
and you, (naming always your Shares after the Name) 
conſign'd to Factor, Debtor. To Ditto, Factor, for 
Company Account, between your Partner and you, 
for the Detect. Then Factor at ſuch a Place, for Com- 
pany Account between your Partner and you, (your 
Account current) Creditor, by Voyage to in Com- 
pany between your Partner and you, for the ſame Sum 
abated. | 

11. When Money is remitted to you, by your 
Factor, for Wares fold, for Account of Company, 
and by you received, make Caſh Debtor to Factor at 
— for Company Accompt, between your Partner 
and you, your Accompt current, for the Money re- 
ceived by Bill; and Factor for Company Account, 
between your Partner and you, your Accompt cur- 
rent Creditor by Caſh, for the ſame Sum. Then 
make your Partner's Accompt in Company Debtor to 
Ditto Partner's Account current for his Share in the 
Money receiv'd; and your Partner's Accompt cur- 
rent Creditor by Partner's Accompt in Company for 
the ſame Sum. But if this Money had been payable 
by Bill, at ſingle or double Ulance, Cc. then the 
Entry would differ little; only inſtead of making 
Caſh Debtor to Factor, Sc. the Accompt of him 
that accepts the Bill ſhould be made Debtor to Factor 
at, Sc. and per Contra Creditor. 

12. When you have receiv'd Wares from your 
Factor, in Return for Wares ſold by him for Com- 
pany Accompt, and pay Charges for Freight, Cuſ- 
rom, Sc. at Receipt thereof make Wares receiv'd 
Debtor to Factor at —— for Company Accompt, be- 
tween your Partner and you, your Accompt current, 
for the Value of the Goods and Charges till on Board, 
as per Advice ſo much; and Factor at, for Com- 
pany Accompt between, Sc. our Accompt current 
Creditor by Wares receiv*d for the ſame Sum. Then 
make Wares receiv*d Debtor to Caſh, for the Sum 
paid at the Receipt, for Cuſtom, Cc. and Caſh Cre- 
ditor by Wares receiv'd for the ſame Sum. Then 
make Wares receiv'd Debtor to Caſh for the Sum paid 
at the Receipt for Cuſtom, &c. and Caſh Creditor by 
Wares receiv'd, for the ſame Sum. Then to place 
the Accompt between your Partner and you, make 
your Partner's Accompt, in Company, Debtor to his 
Accompt current for his Share, as per Envoice of the 
Return; deducting his Share of the Money, you pay, 
at the Receipt; and your Partner's Accompt current 
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Creditor, by his Accompt, by you in Co 
the ſame — 2 IN 
13. When you receive Advice that your Factor 
ſhipp'd off and conſign'd Wares to your Factor 
another Country, for Company Accompt; you ce 
make Voyage to —— (conſigu'd to your Factor 15 
Company Account between your Partner . 
Debtor to Factor at — that ſhipp'd the "Fey 
your Accompt current for their Value, and Charo.. 
as per Advice of your Factor; and your Factor tha 
ſhipp'd the Goods at your Accompt current Cre 
ditor, by Voyage to the Place your Factor reſides ;, 
conſign'd to your Factor in Company, between — 
Partner and you, for the ſame Sum. Then make N 
Partner's Accompt current Debtor to his Accom Fo 
Company, for his Share of the Value and Chat wn 
and your Partner's Accompt in Company Credo . 
his Accompt current for the ſame Sum. * 

14. When Wares are return'd by your Fagor: 
your other Factor in another Country, for Warez 100 
in Company, Accompt by your ſaid Factor; you ny 
make Voyage, to ſuch a Place, conſign'd to your Er. 
tor, Debtor to your Factor at for Accompt a 
Company, between your Partner and you, your 4.. 
compt current for the Value of the Goods ſhippy, 
and your Factor at —— for Accompt of Compy 
between your Partner and you, your Accompt current 
Creditor by Voyage to ſuch a Place, conſigwd 10 
your Factor, for the ſaid Value and Charges, Then 
make your Partner's Accompt in Company Debtor u 
his Accompt current for his Proportion, as per 44. 
vice receiv'd of the Accompt; his Accompt current 
Creditor, by his Accompt in Company for the ſane 

14. When your Partner draws a Bill upon you pu- 
able at Sight, you are to make Partner, by Name, Bs 
Accompt current Debtor to Caſh for the Content a 
the Bill paid; and Caſh Creditor by your Parner 
Account current, for the ſame Sum. 

15. When you cloſe an Accompt in Company, ya 
are to take Care to make Wares, Sc. in Company 
between your Partner, (naming his Share of the Stock) 
and ſo much you, Debtor to ſundry Accompt, for 
cloſing the Accompts, &c. to Profit and Lok, for 
my Share of the Gain by Trading. To Ditto, for 
my Proviſion, or Employment, at ſo much per Ct. 
as by Agreement. And Profit and Loſs Creditor, by 
the Sum your Proviſion, and Share of the Gain 2 
mounts to. Then Wares, Sc. in Company, as be- 
fore, Debtor to my Partner's Accompt in Company, 
for his Share of the Gain, and, Sc. his Accompt in 
Company Creditor, by Wares in Company tor the 
ſame Sum. 

Company Accompts are generally eſteem'd very 
difficult; but if a Perſon underſtands proper Ac- 
compts, and Factorage, he will find this very ealy, 


there being little Difference more than this: 1. In 


the Title of an Accompt in Company, mentioning 
your Partner's Share of the Stock, and yours. Aft! 
any Thing is bought, ſold, ſhipp'd off, receiv'd, &*. 
and book'd, as in a proper, or Factorage AccomP', 
(having Regard to the Title of Company Accomp! 3 
aforeſaid) you muſt take Care to make your Parine', 
or Partner's Accompt current Debtor to, or Creditor 
by his Accompt in Company, for what you lay out, 
or receive for your Partner; in which the foregoing 
Inſtructions will be your Guide. ; 

Having thus far proceeded in Book-keeping, it te- 
mains to ſhew how to cloſe an Accompt, and ballance 
our Books. 

To cloſe an Account, is to make an End, or ſhut 
up an Accompt, when you intend to add no mote 
thereto; and is done by ballancing, and drawing * 
Line, Sc. 

All Accounts are clos'd either with Profit and Loss, 
or with Ballance, or with Profit and Loſs and Bal. 
lance, or with Stock. 

All Accounts of Goods or Wares, where all that 
was bought is ſold, are clos'd with Profit and Loſs; 


which, it you gain thereby, is enter'd on the hee. 


* 


[ 


Is 


| Accompt, and on the Creditor if you 
N ar hich the — of Norwich Wares, Fol. 
1. is an Example. 4 

All Accompts of Men are clos'd, with Ballance, on 
the Debtor Side, if you owe to them z or on the Cre- 
ditor Side, if they were indebted to you. 

All Accompts of Wares, where all that are bought 
re not ſold, are clos'd with Profit, and Loſs, and Bal- 
ure 7. e, with Profit and Loſs o the Debtor Side, 
— the Sum gain'd by what is fold 3 and with Bal- 
Jance on the Creditor Side, for what, the Goods re- 
maining unſold coſt 3 as in the Accompts of Drugs 
and Raw Silk. : : 

No Accompts are clos'd with Stock, but with Pro- 
fit, and Loſs, and Ballance. 7 

Theſe Rules carefully obſerv'd, it will not be diffi- 
cult to Ballance, either a ſingle Account, or your 
whole Ledger, in order to know how much Caſh, 
Wares, and Debts you have; what Debts you owe, 
and what you have gain'd by trading ſince your laſt 

eneral Ballance. 

To Ballance any ſingle Accompt, ſum up the Debt- 
or and Creditor Sides, and put their Total on a Piece 
of waſte Paper, where take their Difference, which is 
the Ballance, and muſt be enter'd on the Debtor or 
Creditor Side, as is taught in cloſing an Account; 
which done, the Sum of the Debtor and Creditor 
Side ſhall be equal. But in an Account of Wares, 
the ſaid Difference is the Profit or Loſs, and muſt be 
enter?'d on that Side whoſe Sum is leaſt, to make the 
Sums of Debtor and Creditor Sides equal. And to 
Ballance your Ledger, for the End above-mention'd, 
take a'Sheet of Paper, and on one Side write Ballance 
Debtor 3 and on the other Side write per Contra Cre- 
ditor, as the Sheet lies extended before you. 

To Ballance all your particular Accompts, you muſt 
begin with Caſh, (except Stock, and Profit, and Loſs) 
which being done throughout your Ledger, begin 
again, at the Account of the Caſh, and where an Ac- 
compt is clos'd with Ballance, enter the ſame on the 
contrary Side of the Account of Ballance in your Pa- 
per, as in the Account of Caſh above-mention'd, 
Caſh is Creditor by Ballance 218; J. 115. 74. there- 
fore Ballance, on your Paper, mult be made Debtor to 
Caſh 21850. 115. 7d. 

Likewiſe, where an Account is clos'd with Profit 
and Loſs, enter the Ballance Sum on the contrary 
Side of the Account of Profit and Loſs; as in the 
Account of Norwich Wares, which is clos'd Debtor 
to Profit and Loſs 267, 12s. Therefore Profit and 
Loſs muſt be Creditor by Norwich Wares. And 
where you meet with an Accompt clos'd both with 
Profit and Loſs, and Ballance, as is that of Voyage 
to Aleppo, conſign'd to P. Trueman, becauſe Ballance 
is on Creditor Side, make Ballance on your Paper 
Debtor to Voyage to Aleppo, &c. 150 J. 125. 64. 
and becauſe the ſaid Account of Voyage, Sc. is 
Debtor to Profit and Loſs, make the Account of Profit 
and Loſs Creditor, for the like Sum of 130 J. 125. 64, 
And thus having guided you through the ſeveral Caſes 
that may happen, proceed with the reſt of the Ac- 
counts to the End of your Ledger, leaving Profit and 


Loſs unclos'd till you have clos'd and ballanc'd the ö 


reſt of the Accounts, except Stock. Then cloſe the 
Account of Profit and Loſs, with Debtcr to, or Cre- 


dier by Stock, and carry the Foot to the contrary 


ide of the Account of Stock, as in the Example of 
the foregoing Account of Profit and Loſs clos'd with 
btor to Stock 8961. 10s. 14. Stock muſt, there- 
8 be made Creditor, by Profit and Loſs, 8961. 
£16. 
With the Difference of Debtor and Creditor Side 
of Ballance, 5. e. with Debtor to, or Creditor by 
Stock, cloſe the Account of Ballance, and carry the 
oot to the Account of Stock, as in the foregoing 
Account of Ballance, it is ſo clos'd; Creditor by Stock 
3546 . 05, od. Therefore Stock muſt be Deblor to 
lance 3546 J. 05, od. Then ſum up the Debtor 
and Creditor Sides of the Account of Stock, and if 
Mey ballance, or are alike, your Books have been 
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kept right, otherwiſe you have committed ſome 
Error, | 2 

Take this for a general Rule for Ballance of Ac- 
counts, that your preſent Stock, and what you 
ow'd when you began the Account now ballanc'd, 
will be always equal to your Stock, when you began 
your Accounts, and what you have gain'd ſince, to the 
Day the general Ballance is made. The Reaſon of 
this is plainz for your former Stock, and what you 
have gain'd ſince, muſt be your preſent Stock; as in 
the Example foregoing of Stock, your former neat 
Stock (Debts deducted) is 2649 J. 105. od. and you 
have gain'd ſince, as appears by the Account of Profit 
and Loſs, 8961. 105. 1d. the Sum of which is 
35461. os. 14, = your preſent Stock; but if you 
add, as you muſt, your Groſs Stock, when you be- 
gan Trade, to what you have gain'd ſince; the ſame 
will, conſequently, be juſt ſo much more than your 
preſent neat Stock, as was the Sum you ow'd when 
you began Trade; which if you therefore add to your 
preſent Stock, the Sum muſt be equal to your former 
Groſs Stock, and the Sum gain'd z which is evident in 
the Example. | 

For if 2649 J. 10s, — 5101. + 896 J. 105. 14. be 
= 35461, os. 1d: ; 

It follows, 

That 31591. 10s, +8961. 105. 1 d. is = 35461, 

Os, 1 d. + 5101, 


Note, That (—) is leſs, (+) more, and (=) equal 
to, | 


At preſent, the moſt conſiderable Shop keepers, 
who commonly deal in a few different Species of 
Goods, as Drapers, Mercers, &c. uſually keep a 
Ledger for Perſons and Wares diſtin, without any 
formal Connection or Reference of the Accomprs in 
their ſeveral Articles; whereby there can no regular 
Ballance be made. In the Accompts of Perſons they 
uſe the Formality of a Debtor and Creditor Style, 
which is mere Shew, without the real Value of a re- 
gular Accompt; there being no oppoſite correſpond- 
ing Debtors and Creditors to be found; for their Ledger 
of Wares, as they call it, contains nothing ot this, 
and is but an imperf-& Contrivance, which they ſa- 
tisfy themſelves with, to know how much remains; 
but the worſt is, that in allotting Spaces for the Ac- 
compt of Wares, they frequently allow no more than 
they ſuppoſe may ſerve for the Retail of the Quantity 
firſt enter'd on that Space for a new Parcel; which, 
in a quick Trade, is not only troubleſome, but con- 
fus'd, if there be any of the old Parcels remaining; 
unleſs they carry it to the new Accompt. 

For petty Traders, who deal in ſome Hundreds of 
trifling Wares, and make Sale to the Value of a Far- 
thing, or Halfpenny, they cannot pretend to keep or- 
derly Accounts; the beſt they can do is, to be careful 
that Servants do not wrong them; for they have no 
Accounts of Goeds ; and if they are aſk*'d what of any 
Kind remains with them, they muſt go look, if their 
Memory fail, Theſe can only have a Caſh Account, 
which they are to charge, once a Week, with the Mo- 
ney receiv'd, and diſcharge for what they give out; it 
is not convenient that they ſhould touch the Caſb Book, 
or Till, oftener than once a Week, when it is com- 
pleated ; but if they do, they muſt keep a ſeparate 
Accompt of what they take out, to know what was 
receiv*d : Beſides which, they ſhould have a kind of 
Ledger for the Perſons with whom they deal upon 
Credit; in which they give every Debtor or Creditor 
an Accompt, with a Debt and Credit both on one 
Side, either with a double Money- Column, or conſtant 
Deductions, as the Debts and Credit ſucceed one ano- 
ther. They may alſo, for the Sake of thoſe, have 
Memorandums, or Day-Books, wherein all Things of 
this Nature are writ down, and then carried into the 
other, 

For Artificers, Handicrafiſmen, and the like, they 
may keep Accompt of the Expences of Living ; but 
it will allo be neceſſary to make a diſtinct Accompt of 
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the Charges and Profit of their Buſineſs, which may 
eaſily be done, by an exact Accompt of all they pay 
or owe for the Materials and Inſtruments of their 
Work, with Servants Wages, and -Taxes upon their 
Trade; and of all they receive; of what is due for 
their Work. They may conveniently keep Accompt 
for the Materials of their Work, to ſatisty them of 
the Diſpoſal thereof, and ſerve as a Check on Ser- 
vants, who have Acceſs to thole Things, and they 
muſt keep Accompts tor the Perſons they deal with, 
both in buying and ſelling. 

For Gentlemen of landed Eſtate, the Books neceſ- 
ſary to be kept are, 1. A great Waſte Book, containing 
a plain Narrative of all Things, as they occur, as Re- 
ceipts and Payments; every Thing given and received; 
and, in ſhort, whatever is done relating to any Thing, 
or Perſon they are concerned with: Out of which is 
to be made up, 2. A Caſh Bok, containing in a plain 
narrative Stile, upon the Debtor-Side, all Receipts of 
Money; and upon the Creditor-Side all Payments; 
and though th: re be ſeveral Articles received or paid 
together, belonging to the ſame Account, which are 
entered particularly in the Waſte, yet they may be 
ſet down here, in a Total Sum ; for Example, there 
is paid 261, for divers Pieces of Houſhold Furniture, 
all particularly mentioned in the MVaſte- Book, yet in 
the Caſh Book there needs no more than to ſay paid for 
Houſhold Furniture, Sc. 3. A Book of Accompts 
with Tenants, where, in diſtin& Places, every one's 
Charge and Diſcharge may be fairly written, without 
any great Formality of Stile, and if it have a Shew of 
Debtor and Creditor-Side, it will be the more diſtinct. 
4. A Book of Petiy Accompts with Servants and Work- 
men, &c. 5. A Book of real Accompis; containing 
an Accompt of Cattle, Corn, and other Stock or 
Furniture, to know at all Times what you have, and 
how it is diſpoſed of, If a Gentleman advances no 
nearer to the artificial Part of Accompting, he muſt 
keep an Accompt with every Perſon, with whom he 
has Dealings; which may be done in the ſame Book 
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with his Tenant's Accompts, only allottin 
Parts for them; the laſt will take n 
compared with the other, Theſe Books of 
muſt have Indexes. 

For a Perſon in a ſingle State, who has no But 
but the receiving at certain Times in a Year 
of Money, which he lays out again for his private 33 
perſonal Expences, a Pocket. Book is ſufficient, 0 

For one in a married State, whoſe Fortune conſis 
alſo of Money, as he has greater Variety of Reins 
he muſt be careful to keep an exact Accompt 3 
what Caſh he receives and pays; and to make Fo 
Accompt more diſtinct and orderly, it will be hyp n 
keep the Particulars of the Payments in a {« a 
Book, and to bring them into a Caſh Book 
Week, in Totals, digeſted under ſuch Deno 
as he thinks fit, as Bread, Beer, Fleſh, Coals, (ar 
dles, &c. Things thus brought into the Cach a. 
compt, may be again drawn into an Abſtract, ſhy. 
ing the Total of each Kind of Expences for every 
Month, by dividing a Page into twelve Colums, 
with the Names of the twelve Months; and then n 
ſo many Articles, on the Margin, ſetting the Nan 
of the ſeveral Heads of Expences, and againſt ex 
under the reſpective Month, the Sum of that Kind of 
Expences, in that Month; then will the Sum of the 
Money in the Columns, under each Month, be the 
total Expence of that Month, and the Aggregate df 
thoſe Sums the Year's Expences. 0 

For Factors, or Stewards on Land-Eſtates, a gene. 
ral Waſte-Book is neceſſary to contain all Matters tranſ- 
acted, relating to their Maſter's Concerns, under their 
Management; out of which let them make a C30. 
Book, in the Manner above directed; alſo a Book of 
real Accompts, that they may know what real Effect, 
beſides Money, they have the Charge of, and hov it 
is diſpoſed of; particularly the Corn Rents, which 
have been delivered by the Tenants, and put in the 
Granaries under their Charge, to be diſpoſed, ud 
given out according to Order, 
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BOOKSELLER. 


OOKSELLER, is a Perſon, whoſe chief 
Employment is to vend and expoſe to Sale 
Books of all Kind of Literature, and Learning, whe- 
ther he prints them himſelt, or has them printed by 
others, 

The Profeſſion is extremely honourable of itſelf, 
and in ſeveral Parts of Europe is practiſed but by Men 
of Judgment, and of a liberal Education; eſpecially 
in France, where, even at this preſent Time, that 
Education, and Learning, meet with as little Encou- 
rag2ment in that Country, formerly the Theatre of 
Learning, and of the learned, as any where elle ; ſe- 
veral Bookſellers are yet Maſters of Arts, and can be 
choſe Rectors of the Univerſity z; who formerly had 
the ſole Power of creating and appointing Bookſellers ; 
to which they were to give Security for their good 
Behaviour, and produce Atteſtations of their Capacity 
for the Diſcharge of their Office : The Univerſity alſo 
depoſed and expelled them at Diſcretion, They were 
to appear at all the Aſſemblies of the Univerſity, 
when ſummoned ; and aſſiſt at the publick Proceſſions 
thereof, They were obliged to lend their Books to 
be read, or even copied by ſuch as were diſpoſed to 
borrow, on certain Conditions preſcribed by the Uni— 
verſity. Every Bookſeller was obliged to have a Cata- 
logue of all his Books, hung up in the Shop, with the 
Prices, as rated by the Univerſity : No Bookſeller who 
had not taken the Oath to the Univerſity, might ſell 
a Book above ten Sols Value. 

Theſe were the Regulations of the Library in 
France, betore the Invention of Printing, which 
even continued in Force (after that Noble Art was 
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found) 'till the End of the fifteenth Century; when 
the King of France began to take Cognizance of them, 
Lewis XI. thought fit to preſcribe ſome new Regula- 
tions, in 1467. Under Francis I. the Bookſellers 
were brought wholly under the Royal Authority; 
and received State from the King: Thereby they were 
formed into a Society, or Company; none being al- 
lowed to open Shop, for the publick Sale of Books, 
without being a Member of that Company. 
In Proceſs of Time, to ſecure the Propriety of hi 
Copy to the Author, or to the Bookſeller he had en- 
gaged with, for having it printed, it was ordered that 
none ſhould he printed, without the King's Privilege, 
under the Penalty of Confiſcation of the Examplairs, 
as they call it, beſides a Pecuniary Penalty, and of 
having their Shop ſhut up, for a certain Time, ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Offence. All other 
Bookſellers, except him who has purchaſed the Cop), 
or is to have it printed for the Author, with the Royal 
Privilege, are forbid to reprint the ſaid Copy, or 
have it reprinted beyond the Seas, in order to have !l 
afterwards diſtributed, throughout the Kingdom, un- 
der the ſame Penalties; provided the ſaid Privilege 
be regiſtered by the Syndic of the Company, in their 
Regiſter; and the Examplairs, mentioned in the PII. 
vileges, delivered into the King's Library, and inte 
that of the Chancellor of Fance. The ſaid Privilege 
ſeldom continues longer than ten Years, which com- 
monly begins when the firſt Edition is finiſhed print 
ing 


Another Regulation which the French Bookſellers 


are ſubjected to, is, that no Books of Divinity are i? be 
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bliſped before it has been reviſed, and approved by 
he College of Sorbonne nor no other Books, without 
ba Approbation, in Writing, commonly printed at 
the Beginning of the Book, of the Lord Chancellor, 
or his Deputy, for Paris; or of the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, or his Subſtitute, as they call it, or Deputy, in 
the Provinces. Through thoſe means they pretend to 
the Kingdom from being corrupted by Hereſy 
pre. | ing debauched 
or Schiſm z and their Morals from being debauche 
by vicious and obſcene Books. 

In Fact, the Shops of French Bookſellers are ſeldom 
found ſtuffed with thoſe vicious Books, whoſe ſole 
Frontiſpiece would provoke the Scorn and Indigna- 
tion, not of a Chriſtian only, but even of an honeſt 
Pagan. If thoſe Sort of Books are ſometimes found 
in France, they are always fold, Sous le Manteau, as 
contraband Goods, And if the Retailers of ſuch per- 
nicious Commodities are diſcovered, they never eſcape 
Puniſhment, which is the Impriſonment of the Ven- 
der, a Confiſcation of his Books, commonly burned 
by the common Executioner, and a Fine. No Doubt, 
but if Obſcenity was as much tolerated there, as it is 
here, it would be as much encouraged by Youth, and 
old Fornicators; and French Bookſellers would be as 
eager as ours to purchaſe ſuch Copies, preferable to 
thoſe written for the Encouragement of Piety, Virtue, 
and Morality. 

It would + a capital Crime there, for a Bookſeller, 
to publiſh or vend any Book, tending towards the en- 
tire Ruin of Chriſtianity, by denying, or turning into 
Ridicule, the greateſt and leſs controverted Myſteries 
thereof, as the Trinity, the Miracles of Chriſt, &c. 
It is true, that France is not a Country of Liberty like 
ours, and that ſome think it beſt to go free into Hell, 
than to be forced againſt our natural Inclinations into 
Heaven; the greatelt Part of our Clergy are themſelves 
ſo jealous of thoſe Privileges we enjoy as a free People, 
that their Conduct would, in their Opinion, ſmell 
too much of Popery and arbitrary Power, if they 
were to exert themſelves on thoſe Occaſions, by having 
Bidkſellers, who ſhould vend any Books capable to 
debauch our Morals ſeverely puniſhed, and all ſuch 
Books committed to the Flames. But Indolency in 
this Caſe, is alſo, I ſuppoſe, a Mark of Liberty. 

French Bookſellers, are alſo as cautious in publiſhing 
Suyts againſt the Governments, as againſt Religion 
or Morality, though thoſe Sort of Books are as com- 
mon there, as they are here; but they are always pub- 
lined at Cologne, by Pierre Maritau, or Fean Le 
Blanc, though, at the ſame Time, they came no far- 
ther than from the Rue St. Faques, unleſs the Author 
be pleaſed to diſcover himſelf, and then he is laugh'd 
at by the Government, or ſent for a few Months to 
the Baſtille, where he is kept at the King's Expence, 
coming out of it as rich, or as poor as he went in, 

For the Puniſhment in France for Libels, as we call 
them here, never extend farther, otherwiſe the Nation 
would appear more fond of ſuch Satyrs, whoſe Reign 
Is always very ſhort, becauſe ſeldom minded by the 
Government, The greateſt Puniſhment of a Bookſeller 
for ſuch Offence, is a Pecuniary Fine, and having his 
Shop ſhut up fer a few Months. Therefore they ne- 
ver diſcover their Authors, eſpecially when they con- 
lider, that ſuch Diſcovery would not render them leſs 
guilty; for the French Miniſtry make a Difference 
detucen the Author and the Printer, or Bookſeller. 
he Printer or Bookſeller is not puniſhed there for the 
Author, nor the Author for the Bookſe/ler. The Au- 
thor is puniſhed for writing the Book, and the Book- 
ellers for having it inten, and publiſhing it. The 
rench Miniſters are very well affured, that there 
would be no Satyr printed or publiſhed, if a Printer 
would not print it, or a Bookſeller was to refuſe to 
Publiſh it; ſince an Author cannot force them to do 
1 Therefore che moſt guilty muſt be the Printer 

eller. 

ere our Conduct is quite different, for a Printer 
"ay Print, and a Bookſeller may publiſh what Books 
be pleaſs, provided he knows his Author, to deliver 

im up to ſcreen himſelf againſt all Sort of Puniſh- 
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ment, which in my Opinion, is not an extraordinary 
good Politick in a Government, and which can by 
no means anſwer the End propoſed, which is the en- 
tire Suppreſſion of thoſe Satyrs. Since it almoſt al- 
ways happens, that the Authors of thoſe Satyrs are 
unfortunate Gentlemen, without Fortune or Intereſt, 
and buried perhaps in the Duſt of a Garret, who 
having nothing to depend upon for their Subſiſtence, 
but their Education, are forced to have Recourſe to 
it, when preſſed too cloſe, by the moſt formidable of 
our Enemies, Hunger; and as they have had perhaps 
the Misfortune of being born in an Age, which has 
no other Taſte but for Satyrs, eſpecially againſt ſupe- 
rior Powers, and that they are told by Book/ellers that 
nothing elſe will pleaſe, or to uſe their own Terms, 
nothing elſe will ſell, and they conſequently will buy 
or encourage nothing elſe; the poor Author ſets him- 
ſelf down, and writes, in that pleaſing Style, the bet- 
ter, perhaps, becauſe ſeaſon'd with thoſe ſharp Re- 
flections occaſion*d by the Calamities attending his un- 
happy Condition, The Work done, he carries it to 
the Bookſeller, who, conſcious of his Miſery, purchaſes 
it at a very lo Price, ſcarce ſufficient to appeaſe the 
loudeſt Clamours of his domeſtick Enemy. The Book- 
ſeller has, perhaps, no ſooner publiſh'd his Fork, but 
he is ſeiz'd, by a Couple of Meſſengers, from whoſe 
Hands he is ſoon deliver*d, by the Diſcovery of the 
unhappy Author, who is ſeiz'd, in his Turn, and per- 
haps confin'd in a frightful Dungeon, no otherwiſe dif- 
ferent from Hel] but in the Duration of the Tor- 
ments. 

What Advantage can accrue toa Government from 
the Confinement of ſuch a Wretch ? None. For the 
Bookſeller, being at Liberty, continues to publiſh his 
Book, which, by the Confinement of the Author, 
proves rather more profitable to him than before ; and 
thereby turns the Chains of his Author into Gold, and 
feeds deliciouſly, while the poor Satyriſt is denied even 
the Neceſſaries of Life, and deſerted by the wyole 
World, who avoid him as if he was affected with ſome 
contagious Diſtemper. Or if all the printed Copies are 
ſeiz?d, the ſame Bookſeller will ſoon find ſome other 
neceſſitous Fool, whom, though he ſhould be wiſer by 
the late Misfortune of his Brother, he engages to write 
on the ſame Subject, and in the ſame Stylez and 
whom he finds the Secret ſoon to ſend to keep Com- 
pany to the other Satyriſt z and thus in infinitum : 
While, if a Government was to puniſh the Bookſeller, 
not by a corporal Puniſhment, but by a pecuniary one, 
it would ſoon find the Secret to ſuppreſs all thoſe Sa- 
tyrs. For as Bookſellers print nothing but for the 
Sake of Lucre, when they ſhould find that their Gain 
would not anſwer the Charges of a Proſecution, they 
would ſoon deſiſt printing any Thing which could 
offend ; and then what bad Effect could produce a 
Satyr, which the Author would be forced to keep in 
his Garret, or to ſell to Cheeſemongers ? 

This is not the ſole unfair Dealing of our Book/el- 
lers, with reſpect to our Author z for they commonly 
treat him with the greateſt Scorn and Haughtineſs, eſ- 
pecially if he be forced to ſet his Performances to Auc- 
tion. The firſt Salute he muſt expect from them is, 
to hear his Vork under-valued, or even deſpis'd, of- 
ten by a Perſon, who, far from being a competent 
Judge, can ſcarcely make a Difference between a plain 
Sheet of Paper, and a written one. Or if the Book- 
ſeller is humble enough to acknowledge his Want of 
Capacity, the Author muſt wait, before he can have a 
deciſive Anſwer, till his Fork has undergone the In- 
ſpeftion of another Perſon, on whoſe Judgment the 
Bookſeller depends, though often as great a Noodle as 
himſelf ; and then if the ignorant Cenſor pronounces 
in Favour of a Work, which, but too often, he does 
not better underſtand than the Alcoran, the poor Au- 
thor may expect a favourable Anſwer; if not, his 
Copy won't do, and he muſt go to hawk it ſomewhere 
elſe. If he chance to find a Purchaſer, at laſt, and 
the Book anſwers beyond Expectation ; then the firſt 
it was offer*d to, enrag'd with himſelf, for having loft 
the Opportunity of getting that Money, (for Avarice, 
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and an extravagant Deſire of Gain, ſeem to be inſe- 


parable from that Trade) diſcharges his Rage upon 
the poor Author ; as if, on the contrary, he ſhould not 


be oblig'd to him for having offer*d him the Prefer- 


ence, 

I do not mention here another great Difficulty, or 
Diſadvantage, Authors labour under, which is, of be- 
ing often cheated of their Copies, which the Bookſeller 
takes Care to have tranſcrib'd, before he returns it to 
the Proprietor ; which is a Robbery worſe than thoſe 
committed on the Highway; ſince it is not reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe that Gentlemen, almoſt all born of very 
good Families, and of an Education above the common 
People, would demean themſelves ſo low, as to cringe 
to Perſons often infinitely beneath them, if not forced 
to it by an indiſpenſible Neceſſity; and to take Ad- 
vantage of that Neceſſity, to rob them of their Pro- 
perty, muſt be the greateſt Piece of Knavery a Man 
can be guilty of. | 

Bookſellers will anſwer, perhaps, that they force no 
Body to writez and therefore thoſe who write mult 
ſubje& themſelves to all thoſe Inconveniencies. * Tis 
true, that they can force no Body to write, though 
they would ofcen force Authors to write for little or 
nothing; but if 0 Body was to write, what would be- 
come of them? How could ſome of them get, per- 
haps, twenty, thirty, or fifty thouſand Pounds; who, 
when they began, firſt, Bookſe/ling, were not worth 
ten, if no Body was to write? Are they not indebted 
to Authors for thoſe immenſe Fortunes ? And ſhould 
they not, in Gratitude, uſe Authors civilly, if they 
will do nothing elle ? 

To remedy theſe Inconveniencies, the Legiſlature 
ſhould take under its Confideration the unhappy Fate 
of Authors, and that ſome of them, being as well 
born, and as well educated, as thoſe who have the Ho- 
nour to be related to the beſt Families of the King- 
dom; and having no other Diſadvantages than thoſe of 
Fortune, which does beſtow her Favours on them, but 
with Parcimony ; deſerve the Protection of the Nation, 
ſince they do as much Honour to it, by their Capacity 
and Genius, as thoſe who repreſent her in the Senate 
do her Service. All kind of Obſcenity in Writing 
ſhould be condemn'd as deſtructive to the Common- 
wealth, thereby Vice and Debauchery being depriv'd 
of its common Food, (if I may uſe that Expreſſion) it 
would be, at laſt, entirely ſuppreſs'd, and Bookſellers 
finding no Encouragement, in the Publication of their 
obſcene Books, could not have any Pretext to condemn 
poor Authors to that ſcandalous Drudgery; and thoſe 
who ſhould chance to have no other Talent, would be 
ſilenced, and forced to follow ſome other Employment, 
to get a more boneſt Livelibood, Bookſellers ſhould not 
be obliged to buy Copies, which they ſhould not like, 
and which could not defray all the Charges of Print- 
ing, with a reaſonable Gain; but they ſhould pay for 
ſuch as they like, and which they think would anſwer 
all thoſe Purpoſes, what they are worth; otherwiſe 
puniſh'd as common Oppreſſors ; and as common Thieves, 
if they were to ſteal the Copy, or when they have it 
printed, on the Author's Account, to have a certain 
Number of Books printed for themſelves, which they 
ſell, while they keep thoſe of the Author unſold, in 
their Shops z which is but zoo often their Practice. 

Among all the Vices of our Bookſellers, (a few ex- 
cepted) Monopoly is their Favourite; for though we 
can judge, from ſeveral Inſtances, that there is no great 
Cordialily, or Friendſhip ſubſiſting between them, they 
nevertheleſs all reunite in one, (eſpecially thoſe among 
them, who by their Wealth have acquir'd the greater 
Reputation) to oppreſs thoſe of their Brethren they 
have ſome Pique againſt, which always proceeds from 
Self-intereſt; it ſeems, becauſe they live in Splendor 
and Opulence, as if they were determin'd others ſhould 
not live at all. I cannot blame them for oppoſing 
thoſe, who, contrary to all Laws and Equity, rob them 
ct their Property, on Purpoſe to under- ell it, and 
thereby fruſtrate them of the Profit they could rea- 
ſonably expect from it: But it is equally unjuſt in 
them, to attempt to engroſs the whole Trade to them- 
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ſelves. What! becauſe they are Maſters of 3 
which has prov*d beneficial to them, muſt ot 
depriv'd of the ſame Advantages which the 
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they could make of another ſuch Copy? Muſt ng 4, 


thor write, but thoſe who write for them? Or is non 
capable to write, but thoſe who write for them ? 
does the whole Merit of a Mort conſiſt in their pub. 
liſhing it? Are there none good but thoſe which ,,, 
publiſh'd by them? Muſt every Subject be deſerts 
which has been once treated of for them? Mu: the 
Verſion of the Scripture by St. Jerome be deſpisd be. 
cauſe that of the Septuagint was the firſt, and much 
eſteem'd ? Have the Writings of Tertullian, Orige 
and St. Cyprian, eclips'd the Luſtre of thoſe of 8 
Auguſtine ? Or thoſe of St. Auguſtine prov'd diſadyn. 
tagious, or detrimental to thoſe of Tertullian, Orig 
St. Cyprian, &c, Muſt any future Poets forbear yr. 
ting, becauſe Mr. Pope has wrote with a general A. 
plauſe? Why has Mr. Chambers compil'd a Diction 
of Arts and Sciences, ſince Corneille had done it befyr 
him? What, becauſe he has pyrated Corneille, ad 
has made a kind of Dedalus, which has neither B.. 
ginning nor End, with a monſtrous Confuſion of ung. 
ceſſary and inaccurate References, which puzzle the 
moſt judicious Reader; and becauſe our eminent By. 
ſellers (as they are pleag'd to call themſelves) have pub- 
liſn'd that Work, muſt no Body be permitted to writ 
ſomething better, and diſpoſe it in a more inſiruftye 
and clearer Order ? 

Moſt of our Bozkſe!lerys labour under a very gre 
Diſadvantage, which is, that very few of them hay 
a liberal Education; therefore, though their Pra iu 
is one of the moſt genteel and honourable, and yery 
well becoming a Gentleman; they, nevertheleſs, har 
no other Advantage above the meaneſt Trader, tha 
that of dealing in Books, while others deal, perhaps, 
in old Books, Oyſters, Apples, &c. which makes ne 
compare them to a blind Man, introduc'd into a P 
adorn'd with ſome of the inimitable Pieces of Tia, 
Michael Angelo, Raphae!, Rubens, Le Brun, Cit, 
Holdben, Vandike, Kneller, &c. For though he been- 
viron'd with ſome of the moſt beautiful Pieces of 
Painting, he is nevertheleſs an utter Stranger to it, 
nor can he judge of their Elegance and Beauty. Lie- 
wiſe, our Bookſellers are, perhaps, every Day amid 
the beſt Authors every Age has produc'd, and are, ne- 
vertheleſs, as great Strangers to them, as if they vert 
carried all on a ſudden to the Court of Prefer Jula, 
though ſome of them are very much infatuated with a 
pretended Merit, which 'tis impoſſible any Body cli: 
ſhould diſcover but themſelves. 

I wiſh our Bookſellers would follow the Example of 
thoſe of Paris, where there is not one who has not 
ſtudied, at leaſt, as far as Rhetorick, and conſequently 
underſtand the Greek and Latin Tongues and there- 
fore can read moſt of their Authors, and, if they hav 
any Genius, can likewiſe underſtand them: But as the 
Reading is the Key to it, how can ours pretend to be 
Judges of a Wort, when they cannot ſo much a read 
it? They truſt for it to the Judgment of another; 
but how can they know if that other judges 11g" 
ſince they know nothing of his Capacity, but by Sp. 
poſition, or Infatuation ? For often, as I have altea 
obſerv'd, thoſe pretended Judges have themſelves ſo 
little Diſcernment, that they cannot be competent 
Judges; and thoſe who have the leaſt Glimpſe of % 
are ſo infatuated with it, that they give their _ 
by Partiality, and often without examining the Wort. 
For moſt of the Authors, like the meaneſt cr 
nick, (which is a Scandal to their Profeſſion) very ſel 
dom like any Thing elſe but what comes from ie" 
own Pens; and the worſt is, the moſt illiterate are 
always the readieſt to condemn the Yorks of ne 
and to think themſelves a Phænix of the Age. a 
who ſuffers by ſuch ridiculous Infatuation, but! 
Bookſellers themſelves, who could avoid thoſe bete 
Inconveniencies, ſo prejudicial to them, and to s 
learned World, if they would render themlclves . 
pable to be Judges of a Copy, or of the Capacit 


wrote 
their Judges. What! becauſe an Auibor 85 once, 
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- Which the Tranſlator had 


hance, a few Sheets, which have an- 
* * 4 oe ao of a Bookſeller z muſt he be ac- 
wm ed a competent Judge of all Sorts of Works ? 
—_ Man who has wrote, perhaps, a bold Satyr, 
-— her a Piece full of Invectives and Impudence, 
oh has ſuited the deprav*d Taſte of the Times he 
car” to write it in, be ſuppos'd capable to judge, 
l dernier reſſort, of another Piece of a quite different 
T te? Or can it be expected that he'll have any Taſte 
= ſach a Piece? But he writes in the Taſte of the 
Aa ; e. becauſe Bookſellers entertain the Age in that 
Taſte but let them preſent our Underſtanding with a 
\holſome Food, and they'll find that our Appetite is 

rav'd as they imagine. 

. will our Poſterity form of the 
Bookſellers, when they find that in their Times they 
have publiſh'd nothing but Obſcenity and Ribaldry ? 
Muſt they not imagine that their Minds were very 
much vitiated, or that our Age produc'd nothing elle 
but Profligates and Blockheads, utter Strangers to 
Morality, and true Learning ? 

'Tis true, that the Works of thoſe Authors are 
bought very cheap, conſidering what Bookſellers gain 
by itz but thoſe fort of Works have but what Book- 
ſellers themſelves call a Run, and will never bear 
reading twice; they are like thoſe Spaniſh olla Po- 
dridas, or Pots Pouris, which we have a Fancy to 
taſte once, but which we ſhould be ſorry to ſee every 
Day ſerv*d at our Tables, as a common Food; while, 
on the contrary, thoſe written for our Edification, or 
Inſtruction, have always their Merit, and are always 
in Requeſt : And if the Bookſeller is longer kept out of 
his Money, he might, however, conſider it as an 
Eſtate he has purchaſed, not for himſelf only, but 
likewiſe for his Poſterity, and waich is to bring him 
ſeveral Times the Intereſt and Principal, without the 
Fund being ever exhauſted, A deprav'd Taſte is ne- 
ver univerial, and never reaches the moſt ſenſible 


I Part of a Nation, which has always the Majority on 


its Sidez and far from being hereditary, *cis ſeldom 
of a long Duration : Which Conſideration muſt be a 


L very great Inducement to a Bookſeller to buy valuable 


Copies, 
But thoſe valuable Copies are ſo ſcarce, why ? Be- 
cauſe Authors meet with no Encouragement from 
Bookſellers, For, if a Copy is valued above twenty or 
thirty Guineas, *tis too dear, and a Bookſeller does not 
care to run the Riſque of ſuch a Purchaſe, unleſs the 
Author would have it printed on his own Account, 
Yes, but who will anſwer to that Author for the Pro- 
bity of the Bookſeller ? For if the Author is obliged 
to truſt entirely to it, and has not Intereſt enough to 
diſpoſe of a certain Number of his Books ſufficient to 
Cefray the Charges, he muſt be at all the Charges for 
the printing of it, which are always exorbitant enough 
(for though Bookſellers do not pretend to be Apothe- 
caries, they nevertheleſs underſtand how to make an 
Apothecary's Bill) how can he be certain that the 
Bookſeller, according to Cuſtom, will not, like an able 
Arithmetician, ſet down o, and retain all. Therefore 
15 t not better for him to ſtand idle, than to be ex- 
Pos d to loſe both his Labour and Money? An In- 
ſtance or two will convince the Publick that ſuch a 
Thing is very poſſible. 
An Acquaintance of mine had tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh a French Book, intituled, The Dofrine of Mora- 
lity, written by Gumberville, for the Inſtruction of 
Lzwis XIV. King of France, while yet an Infant: 
This Book was embelliſh'd with above a hundred 
Copper Plates, repreſenting the Gallery of Zeno, and 
grav'd by Drevet, the young King's Engraver, and 
urchas'd from Dreve!'s 
ccutors, for the Sum of fifty Guineas. He had en- 
555 d here for the printing of his Book with a Set of 
oed ellers, call'd the Congre, which really was com- 
Pos d, as I believe, of ſome of the moſt honeſt of 
Te whole Trade, who perform'd their Articles, as 
as the printing and publiſhing the Number of 
agreed upon by both Parties, which, before it 


was Printed, would, in their Opinion, anſwer both their 
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Expectations, and that of the Tranſlator : But when 
he came to call them to an Account, their Tune was 
chang'd, they had moſt of the Books left in their 
Shops; and whatever the Tranſlator could do, he did 
not receive from them Money enough to pay for half 
the Plates; till quite tir'd, at laſt, of their frivolous 
Evaſions, he offer'd to ſell them his Right to the 
Book, Plates and all, which was what they wanted, 
though they affected a very great Indifference in it, 
tilt they had brought the poor- Tranſlator to their 
ſcandalous Terms, which were, that he ſhould be con- 
tented, for his Property, the Plates, and Books left 
unſold, with fifteen Guineas; the beſt Terms he could 
ever be capable to obtain from them; unleſs he had 
rather chule to have nothing at all. This is not a 
Romance, for I was preſent at all theſe Tranſactions. 

The French Bookſellers are very ſeldom guilty of 
ſuch Miſtakes, not to uſe a worſe Expreſſion ; they 
ſupport the Honour of their Profeſſion, and their Cre- 
dit, by their fair Dealings, which encourages Authors 
to write for them; neither could they, if they would, 
for the Regulations of the Library keep them in Awe, 
and an Author can always have his Recourſe to the 
Company, from whom he may expect an ample Sa- 
tisfaction. He can depend on the true Performance 
of the Articles he enters into with them, without the 
leaſt Danger of being cheated of his Property. I 
mean right Bookſellers, for I have too great a Value 
for the Profeſſion to diſhonour it ſo far, as to rank 
among them thoſe Publiſhers, and Venders of Roga- 
tons, or ſcandalous Sheets, every Nation is peſter'd 
with, and who are a Scandal to the Trade. People 
who print ſuch Stuff, which would make that Part of 
the human Body, they commonly ſerve, in the mean- 
eſt Capacity, bluſh, with Shame, if it was ſuſceptible 
of it; who disfigure the beſt Performance, with the 
ſcandalous View of under-ſclling the fair Trader 
whoſe Shops are nothing elſe but a Repoſitory of low 
and infamous Sa'yrs, Obſcenity, Immorality, Scan- 
dal and Impertinence, and a Receptacle of ſtolen 
Goods, Theſe Retailers commit the ſame Depreda- 
tions on a good Author's Work, as an unſkilful Painter 
does on a good Face, 

The Privilege which the Authors or Bookſellers are 
oblig*d to obtain in France, before they can be per- 
mitted to publiſh their Forks, has very much contri- 
buted towards extirpating ſuch Vermin in that King- 
dom; and all the ſpurious Copies vended there, are 
commonly printed in Holland, where they have uſurp'd 
a certain Right of counterfeiting every Thing, Money 
not excepted. That Privilege has alſo procur'd this 
other Advantage to the Republict of Letters, that all 
Sorts of Books are printed, in France, in good Types, 
or Characters, and on very good Paper; which are 
two Conditions mention'd in the Privilege, *Tis true, 
that, Cologne excepted, no Nation had, for a very 
conſiderable Time, ſo good Types as the French; but 
ſince we have found the Secret to rival them in that, 
as we do in ſeveral other Things; and ſince we have 
a Caſlon, who ſurpaſſes Elxevir, for the Beauty of his 
Types, *cis ſurprizing that our Bookſellers do not take 
greater Care to have their Books better printed. 

Bookſellers ſhould alſo take a particular Care to have 
a good Corrector of their own; a Perſon who ſhould 
not only be entire Maſter of the Eng//> Tongue, 
but have alſo ſome Tincture of the Science, the Book 
to be publiſhed treats of; to correct the Slips which 
the Author may have made through Inadvertency, 
and the Blunders occaſioned by the Ignorance of the 
Compoſitor, and the Inſufficiency of the Correctors of 
the Preſs; who, ſometimes, are but poor 1gnorant 
Wretches, who ſeldom underſtand any Thing elſe 
but their Mother-Tongue, and even that but imper- 
fectly, and whom the Printers employ, becauſe the 
Bookſellers allow them lit:le or nothing for it; for 
Bookſellers muſt be conſcious, that Uncorrectneſs is a 
very great Diſadvantage to the whole Work. I have 
found no leſs than 300 ſuch Faults in one of the Vo- 
lumes of Cyclopædia, though I have not examined it 
narrowly, which Mr, Chambers could never be Sing 
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of, Nay he is not even correct in the Quotations he 
has tranſcribed Word for Word from other Authors 
for he makes them ſay, what is entirely contrary to 
the Rules of the Arts they profeſſed, I have this Ad- 
vantage over him, that my Printer, beſides his being 
very careful, has a juſt Diſcernment, and very good 
Notions of Arts and Sciences, therefore I have no 
need to fear that my Work ſhould be crowded with 
ſuch unpardonable Blunders, 

Jealouſy is a Vice which reigns very much among 
our Bookſellers; for if they find that ſome of their 
Brethren are in Poſſeflion of a Copy which ſuits the 
Taſte of the Nation, or to uſe their own Terms, 
which ſells well, they'll ſet up, if they can, ſome 
Rhapſody, under the ſame Title, in Hope, by im- 
poſing on the Publick, to divide the Booty; of which 
we have had lately an Inſtance in Pamela, for when 
ſome Bookſellers, greedy of Gain, as they are all, 
perceived that Pamela had the Vogue, they ſet up a 
Pamela likewiſe, in Oppoſition to the true Pamela, 
and to the Detriment of its Author; ſo that for a con- 
ſiderable Time, and even now, the News- Papers are 
filled with nothing elſe but Pamela, Anti- Pamela, 
Pamela in a low Life, Pamela in a high Life, and I 
expect every Day Pamela in another Life; for really 
ſhe cannot very well make any other Figure in this; 
without conſidering that thoſe Sort of Subjects, ſterile 
of themſelves, when carried beyond a certain Period, 
muſt be very inſipid, and become tedious. Had Da- 
niel De Foe contented himſelf with the firſt Volume 
of his Cruſoe, he had avoided the bitter Cenſure, 
which has been paſſed upon his Second. What pro- 
vokes me moſt, is to ſee that Filth and Dirt, which 
Gentlemen of their Profeſſion throw at each other, on 
thoſe Occaſions, which muſt be very offenſive to the 
moſt ſenſible Part of the Nation; though I muſt ſay 
this in Commendation of the Author of the right Pa- 
mela, with whom I am not particularly acquainted, 
that he has behaved with a great deal of Prudence 
and Moderation; and really he could not have done 
otherwiſe, conſidering the general Character he bears 
of an inoffenſive and very honeſt Man. 

It has been a Practice, of late, among our Bookſel- 
lers, to buy Libraries of Perſons deceaſed, and ſell 
them by Auction, and the better to allure the Publick, 
they advertiſe thoſe Libraries under a Latin Title, 
viz. Biblioſbeca ſeleftifſima Clariſſimi Viri, ſuch-a-one, 
and continue the reft of the Advertiſement in Engliſh, 
as if thoſe few Latin Words, could be a Recommen- 
dation to ſuch a Library, or add ſomething to its Va- 
lue ; for it cannot be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that it is 
done with the Deſign to let the Publick know that 
ſome of our Bookſellers are Maſters, at leaſt, of thoſe 
few Latin Words, and no more, which ſome ill-na- 
tur'd Perſons would, perhaps, maliciouſly ſuppoſe, 
under Pretence, that the whole Advertiſement could 
be as well in Engliſh; unleſs that Scrap of Latin ſhould 
be added to it, to render the whole ridiculous, and 
hinder Perſons of Senſe from reading it, inſtead of 
gaining their Attention, But if Bookſe/lers imagine 
that there is ſome Merit in the Latin Tongue, why 
don't they exert themſelves, and endeavour to render 
themſelves Maſters of it, or at leaſt underſtand it; 
for in Fact it is more univerſal, and of a far greater 
Service than the oriental Languages, ſince we have 
very few Books written originally in thoſe Languages, 
which have not been perſectly well tranſlated into La- 
tin. Which being not underſtood by Bookſellers, ren- 
ders them guilty of ſeveral groſs Miſtakes, very pre- 
judicial to their Art. For if they meet, among the 
old Books they buy, with ſome of the beſt Editions of 
the antient Fathers, in that Tongue, as they cannot 
underſtand it, they ſell them for Waſte- Paper; and 
I have found Cheeſemongers Shops ſtocked with thoſe 
Sort of Books; which has made me often pity the un- 
happy Fate of Tertullian, Origen, Fuſtinus, Auguſtin, 
and of ſeveral other of the Fathers, whoſe ineſtimable 
Works, after they have been ſo long the Admiration 
of the learned World in general, and of the Chriſtian 


Caurch in particular, are become at laſt the Drudges 
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of Cheeſemongers, Grocers, Sc. and conſe 
expoſed to be ſubſervient to ſome viler Purpo 


Uuenth 
| les. Th 
great Veneration I have for thoſe firſt Defenders 
the Chriſtian Religion, . againſt the Impieties of P, 


ganiſm, and the Devaſtations and Rage of Hereſy ky 


often made me take Compaſſion of them, ang f 
them from Contempt. Toland's Chriſtianity \ 
religious and devout Reflections of Moolſton on 
Miracles of Chriſt ; and the Doctrine of the late B=y 
of B——r on the Trinity, will take Place in a 3% 
ſeller's Shop of thoſe divine Writers. Why? ber 
in our Antichriſtian Age, they are more in v 
and encourage Infidelity and Atheiſm, Batch, 
themſelves will tell you (and I am afraid, vill jj 
Truth) that were they to lay out their Money in thy, 
Sort of Books, it would be entirely dead; ſince they 
are not aſked for ſuch Books, in an Age; that a; Þ 
and Devotion is confined to Perſons of a middi 
Rank, and of as middling a Capacity, who unde. 
ſtand nothing elſe but their Common- Prayer By, 
and even but very little of that, the Works of the F. 
thers would run the Riſque of becoming old Sh. 
keepers ; fince the Clergy themſelves, to whom ſuch 
Books more properly belong, do not ſo much x 14, 
if there is ſuch a Thing in Being, as the Works of the 
Fathers; ſome of them contenting themſelves wit 
crowding their Libraries with Play-Books, and other 
Romances, for the Amuſement of their Wing and 
Family; therefore we are not to be ſurpriſed if Rel. 
gion is almoſt out of Date, ſince it meets with ſo li 
tle Encouragement from thoſe, whoſe indiſpenſis 
Duty it is to be the moſt ſtrenuous Aſſerters of it, 
myſelf know ſome Eccleſiaſticks, who would rather 
ſpend a Guinea at a Tavern, than a Quarter of the 
Money in a Bookſeller*s Shop; and who would rater 
take the Trouble to empty five or ſix Bottles of Wi, 
than to turn a Leaf of St. Auguſtin de Civitas Di. 
They find more Entertainment in poring over a hon, 
than over the beſt Book which the Chriſtian Chuch 
has ever produced. In former Ages our Clergy were 
famous for their Capacity, Erudition and Lemming, 
and Bookſellers were almoſt fully employed in publiſh- 
ing their Works. At preſent their Capacity may be 
the ſame, and I piouſly believe it is, but their lnclint- 
tions are different; however, I wiſh, with all my Heart, 
that for the Benefit of Bookſellers, and for the Edit- 
cation of the Chriſtian World, they were changed. 
None among us make the Traffick of value 
Books flouriſh but the Nobility and Gentry; and i 
ſeems as if Learning had run for Refuge to thoſe tuo 
illuſtrious Orders of the Republick ; and the Palaces 
of the Great had become a Sanctuary for it; ſcarce al 
Book of Conſequence is publiſhed, but they will have 
a Copy of it, and none can be long in a Hahler 
Shop, without ſeeing ſomebody coming from m 
Lord, or Sir, or *Squire ſuch-a-one, for ſuch 2 
Book, which is a very laudable Emulation, and wo- 
thy of Imitation. 
When Bookſellers deſign to. publiſh any Tranſlato, 
they ſhould be very careful to chuſe, for that Purpoſe, 
Perſons who ſhould very well underſtand the Beauty 
of the Language to be tranſlated, and capable to e. 
ter into the Senſe of the Author; for it is abſolutely 
impoſſible that a Perſon who has but an indifferent 
Knowledge of the Language he is to tranſlate, fol 
make a faithful Tranſlation ; the Want of that! 4 
off all the Beauty of the Work, and gives it a hi. 
deous Form, which a good Judge cannot bear. ae 
ther are they to have the Work tranſlated by ſevera 
Hands, let them be ever ſo good; for the Difference 
of the Style, and of the Expreſſions, makes it appel 
as a patch'd Work, and diſcredits the whole. . 
Rapin's Hiſtory, for Example, publiſh'd by a” 1 
the Beginning, tranſlated by Mr. Kelley, is beautt jd 
done, and really cannot be better, which expoſes e 
great Inaccuracy of the Middle; therefore I comps 
it to a cobled Shoe, whoſe upper Leather is ver) 5b. Fy 
the Heel - piece tolerable, and the Sole extremely q 
The ſame cannot be ſaid of the Orations of _ 
tranſlated for Waller; for the Tranſlator is 1 x: 
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| r of the Latin Tongue, but has alſo 
2 1 into the Senſe of the inimitable Au- 
—— without loſing the leaſt of his Beauty. And the 
ee of one of our publick Papers has ſhewn his 
- ff Diſcernment, and great Sagacity, in the Judgment 
he has form'd of that excellent Tranſlation, Party a- 
: © which I know to be a very dangerous Point, and 
Dich carries us often farther than we can very well 
for the Safety of our IL imbs, I admire both Au- 
* and believe that a Bookſeller, who conſults his 
Reputation, as well as his Intereſt, can employ no 
. Chambers finds fault with our Bookſellers having 
Bibliopolium written Over their Doors; and well he 
may, ſince we cannot well approve any Thing that's 
needleſs, much leſs what's ridiculous : For, in Fact, 
what can be more ridiculous, than to have an Inſcrip- 
tion which ſo few People underſtand, without an In- 
terpreter 3 for if paſſing through St. Paul's Church- 
yard, a Perſon who does not underſtand Latin was to 
ak me what ſignifies Bibliopolium, and I was to tell 
him a Bookſeller's Shop, he could very reaſonably re- 
ply, that the Bookſeller is a Blockhead for puzzling 
the Paſſengers with his Bibliopolium, ſince every Body 
could very well ſee at the Appearance, and without 
the Bibliopolium, that it was not a Shoemaker's, or any 
other Shop, as eaſily as he could make the Difference 
between a Man and a Wind-mill. It is not at all ſur- 
prizing that Stall-men dignify their Stands with the 
fame Title, fince the Little have always had an itching 
Humour to mimick the Great; and that I ſee no 
other Difference between a Stall-man and a Bookſeller, 
than what the French call du plus au moins, that a 
Bookſeller has perhaps a greater, and more ſclect Col- 
lection of Books than Stall- men, who have likewiſe 
this other Thing in common with Bookſellers, that 
they affect that ſullen Air, and Haughtineſs, which 
ſeems inſeparable from the Profeſſion in England ; 
nay, even the Venders of Pick and Chuſe, in Moor- 
feli, mimick it. They fit leaning in their Stalls, a- 
dorn'd on one Side with Books, and on the other with 
ſome Gingerbread, Nuts, and ſuch other Commodi- 
ties, with a certain careleſs, or non chalant Air, as if 
buried in the Depth of their Thought, of which they 
could give, as I ſuppoſe, but a very indifferent Ac- 
count; and it is not without ſome Difficulty that their 
Cuſtomers can be favour'd with an Anſwer, This 
Diſtemper reaches no further than England; for 
throughout all the reſt of Europe Bookſellers are gene- 
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rally very polite and complaiſant, and treat their 
Cuſtomers, of what Rank ſoever, with the beſt Man- 


ners, though moſt of them are in extraordinary good 
Circumſtances, live very elegantly, and keep ſeveral 


. Servants in Livery. Petit, Coignard, Ourtemel, 


Doury, and ſome others, at Paris, are Men of For- 
tune. 

Anciently the Traffick of Books was not ſo very 
conſiderable, ſince Bookſellers in England, France, 
Spain, and other Countries, had no Shops, but only 
Stands, or Stalls, in the Streets, where they expos'd 
their Wares to Sale, like che Bib/iopolifts, or Biblio- 
poles of Moorfields ; who therefore can challenge our 
great Dons for Antiquity, During this State, the Civil 
Magiſtrate took little Notice of Bookſellers, leaving 
the Government of them to the Univerſitics, who 
accordingly gave them Laws and Regulatlons, fix'd 
Prices on their Books, examin'd their Corre&neſs, and 
puniſh'd them at Diſcretion, But when, by the In- 
vention of Printing, Books and Bookſellers began to 
multiply, it became a Matter of more Confequence z 
and Sovereigns, as I have obſerv'd already, took the 
Direction of them into their own Hands, giving them 
new Statutes, appointed Officers to fix Prices, and grant 
Licenſes, Privileges, 6c. 

Formerly the Offices of Bookſellers and Printers 
were united in the ſame Perſon; but of late Days 
Bookſellers have drawn their Buſineſs into a leſs Com- 
paſs, and leaving the Labour of compoſing Books to 
one Set of Perſons, and that of printing them to ano- 
ther, content themſelves with the gainful Part, i. e. 
if the Gain is monſtrous ; otherwiſe, they are not con- 
tented. They take great Care to give little enough 
for a manuſcript Copy, often ſo little, that nothing 
but pure Neceſſity could oblige the Author to take it, 
while they ſell their Books at an extravagant Price, 
This is the general Complaint of Authors, which is a 
very juſt one. If Bookſellers had the leaſt Sentiment 
of Humanity, and the leaſt Principle of Honour, they 
would conſider that Authors, bearing the heavier Part 
of the Burthen, and it being impoſſible Bookſellers 
ſhould ſubſiſt without the Aſſiſtance of Authors, while, 
on the contrary, Authors could very well ſubſiſt as they 
do without the Bookſellers Aſſiſtance, otherwiſe they 
ſhould not ſubſiſt at all; they would treat them in a 
leſs Turk-like Manner, and ſcorn thoſe ſcandalous 
Shufflings, which are a Scandal to their Profeſſion, and 
oppreſlive to the Authors. 
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OTA NY, from the Greek Bora, Herb, is a 
Science which treats of. Plants, of their Vege- 
tation, Origin, Parts, Nutrition, and Increaſe; of 
their different Kinds, Virtues, Uſes, Analyſis, and' 
of their Maladies, and Death. 

As I deſign co treat this Subject both as a Botaniſt 
and a Philoſopher, and it would not be anſwering the 

d I have propog'd to my ſelf to give an imperfe& 
and light Idea of Things without tracing them as far 
© their firſt Source and Origin, which is the com- 
mon Practice of Authors, and even of thoſe who 
treat of any particular Subject. 111 begin this Trea- 
tiſe, by its firſt Rudiments, which is ſhewing what's 
Tx by the Soul of Plants, and a vegetative 

ife. 


We have not a more uncertain and vague Notion 
of any Thing, than that of Soul and Life; ſince 
wen mention is made of Soul, we moſt commonly 
underſtand it a ſpiritual Subſtance, viz. the human 

ul; as when Cbriſt ſays, Mat. x. 28. Fear not them 
Which kill the Body, but are not able to kill the Soul; 
nd alſo, ſometimes, a corporeal one, as Horace ex- 
RY it, Lib, 4. Ode 12, 

0 


Jam veris Comites, que mare temperant, 
Impellunt anime lintea Tbraciæ. 


Theſe Thracian Souls are the Thracian Winds, of a 
thin Matter. Therefore a thin, and active Matter, 
which can give Motion to another, if contain'd, ef- 
pecially in an organical Body, i. e. endu'd with orga- 
nical Inſtruments, is commonly dignify'd with the 
Name of Soul. Hence, the animal Spirits, or the 
moſt ſubtle Particles of the Blood, in Brutes; and the 
vegetative Subſtance, or Spirits impatient of Reſt in 
Plants, are very juſtly call'd the Souls of Brutes, and 
of Plants. 

Therefore the ambiguous Name of Soul could be 
better divided, than defin'd; nor can it be ſurprizing, 
if Saul be more obſcurely defin*d by Ariſtotle, Lib. de 
Anima, cap 1. Aftus primus corporis Phyſici organici, 
poteſtate vitam babentis z The firſt Act of a phyſical 
and organical Body, which has Life potentially, f. e. 
the firſt Perfection, which, in Man, is the Under- 
ſtanding; and ſome active and vital Principle, viz, 
the moſt ſubtle Subſtance, in the reſt of the living Bo- 
dies, endu'd with a various Apparatus of Organs, 
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which can exert the vital Functions, and exerts them, 
in Fact, as ſoon as they are inform'd with a Soul. 

Moreover, it does not appear what we are to under- 
ſtand by vital Functions, and we ought to be as cau- 
tious to avoid Ambiguity, in the Notion we are to 
form to our ſelves of Life, as of Soul; ſince the Life 
of ſpiritual Subſtances ſeems to conſiſt in the ſole Co- 
gitation; and God, Angels, and human Underſtand- 
ing, are ſaid to live no otherwiſe than by Cogitation : 
But what have the Lives of Plants, and of Brutes, 
common with Cogitation, or Thinking ? Therefore 
ſeveral complain that this Definition of Ariſtotle is not 
only very obſcure, but does not ſo much as explain to 
vs the Nature of any certain and determinate Thing; 
ſince it regards both corporeal and ſpiritual Sub- 
ſtances, 

Every Body is conſcious of this Definition of Ari- 
ftetle's being imperfect, ſince it is not evident enough 
that the Plants have within them an active Principle 
of their Motion, or the principal Cauſes of their Mo- 
tions, no more than the Flame, which is moy*d within 
it ſelt, as much as the Plant; ſince, like the Plant, it 
wants Aliment, and, like the Plant, increaſes, when it 
takes that Aliment; as well as a Coal, which we call 
alive, when lighted ; and a living Fountain, whence 
Water flows continually ; but thoſe Appellations are 
metaphorical, and we want proper ones. 

But, however, this is but the Idea which Ariſtotle 
gives us of the Soul in general; for when he comes to 
the vegetative Soul, which is our preſent Subject, he 
defines it, Lib. 2. de Anim. c. 4. Cauſa cur res auge- 
antur, & aluntur; a Cauſe whereby Things are in- 
creas'd and nouriſh'd : Which Cauſe is nothing elſe 
but a certain ſpirituous and mobile Subſtance, whereby 
a Body is inwardly agitated, and the nutritive Juice 
diſtributed throughout all the Parts, by means of cer- 
tain ſmall Pipes, and Ducts, form'd by Nature. In 
the Schools, the vegetative Soul is commonly defin'd, 

us primus corporis Phyſici organici, poteſtate, vitam 
vegetantem habentis; the firſt Act of a phyſical and 
organical Body, which has potentially a vegetative 
Lite. 

Thoſe Things have a vegetative Life, which are nou- 
riſn'd, increaſe, and generate; for by Vegetation this 
triple Function is underſtood, viz, Nutrition, In- 
creale, and Generation : Therefore a triple Faculty is 
commonly attributed to the vegetative Soul, viz. 
nouriſhing, increaſing, and generating; we'll begin 
by the generating Faculty. 

We learn from Scripture, Gen. i. 11. that the Earth 
has been endu*d from the Beginning with a certain ſe- 
minal Virtue to produce Plants and Roots, which Vir- 
tue proceeding from God himſelf, was not confin'd to 
the firſt Production of Things, but extends, likewiſe, 
to all future Conſequences of Times; for the divine 
Word does not fall like the human Voice, but is eternal, 
and always ſubſiſting, as we'll ſhe in our Treatiſe of 
Metaphyſicks; and the Faculty which the Earth has 
of producing Herbs, and all Sorts of Plants, from 
this Commandment, or omnipotent Word of God, 
Germinet terra berbam virentem, & facientem ſemen, 
& lignum Pomiferum faciens fruttum, juxta genus ſu- 
um, cujus ſemen in ſemetipſo fit ſuper terram; Let the 
Earth bring forth Graſs, the Herb yielding Seed, and 
the Fruit-tree yielding Fruit after his Kind, whoſe 
Seed is in it ſelf upon the Earth. 

Philoſophers aſk what can be that Virtue the Earth 
is ſaid to be endu'd with? If it be only an inherent 
Quality, whereby it produces naturally all Sorts of 
Plants, and Herbs, without the Concurrence of Seed ; 
or it a ſeminal Virtue, or Seed muſt be adminiſter'd to 
it? Commonly the Schools follow the firſt Opinion, 
tor this Reaſon, that Earth dug up very deep, and put 
into Pots, after a ſet Time, or Seaſon, produces ſe- 
veral Sorts of Herbs of it ſelf, and without Seed. But 
though this Opinion be approv'd by the Generality, it 


bas not, however, the leaſt Appearance of Probability 


on its Side; for who, conſidering with Attention the 
Progreſs of Nature, ſees the maryellous Mechaniſm 


3 


of the Organs of Plants, their Fibres, Paranchymy, 
Radicles, and the whole Texture of their internal bo 
well as external Parts, could be perſuaded to attribute 
it to a heavy and indigeſted Maſs of Clay, or Earth 
Unleſs he be pleas'd to attribute it to a Miracle, which 

would be needleſs, in this Place. | 

Therefore it is a great deal better to ſay that Plan; 
have their Origin from Seeds, which being taken 
from the firſt Plants, have propagated their Species, 
by the Creator's Will, as far as our Times, and 
will continue to do ſo, to the End of the World: 
Which Opinion is ſupported by the above quoted 
Words of the Scripture, Germine! Terra herbam di. 
rentem, & facientem ſemen. Since the Sun, Rain 
the Exhalations of the Earth, and the reſt of the ex. 
terior Cauſes, are capable to excite a certain Motion 
or Fermentation, in the Boſom of the Earth ; but why 
leſs there be a Seed which contains already the Con. 
formation of the Plant, whoſe Parts are unfolded by 
that Fermentation, never ſuch Fermentation or Mo. 
tion can give Origin to the Plant; therefore fe; 
Dominus Deus Cælum & Terram; & omne virgultun 
agri, antequam oriretur in terra, omnemque berbam . 
gionis, priuſquam germinaret; The Lord God made 
the Earth, and the Heavens, and every Plant of the 
Field, before it was in the Earth, and every Herb af 
the Field before it grew, Gen. ii. 4, 5. which mike 
me conclude, that all Plants have their Origin from 
the Seed, and which I prove thus : | 

All Plants have their Origin from what contains 
them, actually, or potentially; which muſt be the 
Seed, ſince the firſt Rudiments of a Plant can be i. 
covered no where elſe, nor by the naked Eye, nor 
even by the Help of a Microſcope ; ſo that the Seed 
contains not only the coarſer Matter of the Plant, 
with its organical Parts, which have the Ratio cf: 
Body, but a certain Spirit likewiſe, i. e. an actirt, 
mobile, and vegetative Subſtance, called Soul; which 
although, in ſome Manner aſleep, in the Grain, or 
Seed, is nevertheleſs excited to Motion, by the Heat 
of the Sun, the Warmth of the Earth, and with tie 
Rain impregnated with Particles of volatile Salts 
whereby it unfolds its Parts, and puſhes the Plant for- 
ward. Ecce enim, ſays St. Auguſtin, Lib. 3. de Tririt. 
c. 8. breviſſimus Surculus Semen eft ; nam convenienter 
mandatus Terre Arborem facit, bujus autem Surcui 
ſubtilius Semen, aliquod ejuſdem generis granum ef, & 
hucuſque nobis viſibile. Fam vero hujus etiam grau 
Semen, quamvis oculis videre nequeamus, ratione lo- 
men conjicere poſſumus : quia nift talis aliqua vis eſe in 
iſtis Elementis, non plerumque naſcerentur ex Terre {ue 
ibi ſeminata non eſſent. A ſhort Cion, or Sprig, {as 
he, is a Seed; for it being ſet at a proper Time, pro- 
duces a Tree; the ſmalleſt Seed of that Cion 3 
Grain of the ſame Kind, and hitherto viſible to d; 
and though we cannot diſcover with the Eye the Sed 
of that Grain, we nevertheleſs can form Conjecture 
of it; for if there was not ſome Virtue in thoſe Prin. 
ciples, ſeveral Things, which are not ſow'd, would 
never grow. 

This is confirm'd by Malpighi's Experiment, vb 
having ſhut up in a glaſs Veſſel ſome Earth dug? 
from a very deep Place, and cover'd it with ſeve 
Cloths, that it might receive the Air and Rain, but 
not thoſe light Seeds toſs'd in the Air; that Earth 
never produc'd any Graſs, or Herbs. Therefore 
Plants cannot have their Origin from the Earth alone, 
without the Concurrence of Seed. 

If it be objected, that Plants grow where no Bod 
has ever throw'd any Seed; I'll anſwer, that thoug 
no Body has ever throw'd any Seed in thoſe Places. 
nevertheleſs Seeds might have been carried thither bi 
Nature; v. gr. the Glew which grows upon Oak- 
trees, has a glutinous Seed, which ſticks not only © 
the Bills of Birds, but likewiſe to their Feet, and in 
that Manner is carried to other Trees; and being con 
glutinated to young Branches, riſes, at laſt, into * 
new Tree. Perhaps the Seed of the Glew is ſhut UP 


in the Seed of the Oak, and others in other Seed 
| where 
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main hidden, till by the Concurrence of 

where eg Diſpoſitions they break forth out ward. 
8 Feeds are alſo carried by Winds and Exha- 

ons, not under the ſenſible Form they are com- 
= | "ſeen, but a great deal ſmaller, and through 
2 Exiguity or Smallneſs, rendered inſenſible. 
For as when the Vines or Trees are in Bloſſom, their 
| Perfume is diſperſed afar off, no doubt, but there are 
likewiſe ſome ſeminal Particles which break forth 
from Plants, or Flowers, and being received into 
certain Matrices, gives Origin to Plants of the ſame 
f Nath, All Sorts of Plants do not grow in thoſe 
© places, where there has been no Seed ſowed; for Ex- 
& ample, there grows in thoſe Places no Wheat, Flax, 
Hemp, nor great Trees, as Oaks, Elms, Beach, Sc. 
but only certain Herbs, whoſe Seeds were aſleep in 
 ;c Earth, and have been excited, by the Heat of the 
Fun, or ſome other Cauſes. 
We have all the Reaſon imaginable to believe, that 
by the Fecundity of the Sun, and the Culture of the 
Earth, Seeds are changed into a better Kind, as the 
Poet expreſſes it, Georgic. Lib. I. in the following 
Verſes: 


Semina vidi equidem, multos medicare Serentes 
Et nitro prius, & nigra perfundere Amurca : 
Grandior ut Fetus filiquis fallacibus efſet. 


They likewiſe can degenerate, or through the Ste- 
rility of the Soil, or the Negligence of the Huſband- 
man, as the ſame Poet 13 pleaſed to inform us in the 
ſame Place. | 


Vidi letla din, & mullo ſpeata Labore, 
Degenerare tamen, ni Vis humana quotannis 
Maxima quæque Manu legeret. 


And Eclog. 5. 


Grandia ſape quibus mandavimus hordea Sulcis, 
Infelix Lolium, & ſteriles dominantur Avene. 


It might be objefted likewiſe, that ſome Plants 
grow, or from a Sprig or Layer ſet into the Earth, 
or from a Root or Cion grafted into another Plant; 
and that therefore all Plants do not grow from Seed. 

The Anſwer to this Objection is, that though 
Plants grow from a Layer, a Root, or a Cion, that 
Layer, Root, or Cion had their firſt Origin from 
Sed; and therefore *cis certain, that from the Crea- 
tion of the World Plants have been propagated, to 
this Time, by a ſeminal Virtue. 

If I be aſked the Definition of this ſeminal or gene- 
rative Faculty, whereby Plants are underſtood to be 
produced by other Plants; I'll anſwer, that this Fa- 
culty is defined, a Power of the Vegetative Soul, by 
which it lives, and produces its Likeneſs for the Pre- 
ſervation of the Species; but, in my Opinion, that 
Faculty is not diſcernable, from the Seed itſelf, nor 
rom the Spirit contained therein; for as the Seed is 
ſaid, in the Schools, to be a Part of ſome Subſtance 
deſigned for the Production of another Subſtance of 
the lame Species, it is not abſolutely neceſſary to di- 
ſtinguiſh that prolifick Virtue, nor from the Seed it- 
elf, nor from the Spirit contained in it, For aſter 
the Seed is ſewed and ſoftened by the Warmth and 
Humidity of the Earth; its Germ, wherein the Plant 
n contained, as in an Epitome, is unfolded by a gen- 
e Fermentation, and riſes into a Plant. 

his Germ, according to Dr. Grew's Anatom. Plant. 
CE has two Parts, viz. the Radicle, which is the 
brio, or Beginning of the Root, and the Plumule, 
auſe in the Shape of a ſmall Bundle of Feathers 
Which in the Vegetation forms the Stalk or Trunk, and 

Branches of the Plant. 

There are beſides in the Body of each Seed two 
wh or Parts, which the Bud is wrapp'd in, and 

ence it drays its Nutrition, like a Chicken from 
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the Tolk of an Egg, or an Embrio from the Pla- 
centa. 

From the ſofteſt and more ſpongious Part of the 
Seed, which Dr. Grew calls Parenchyma, are formed 
the Marrow and Skin, and from the moſt ſolid and 
compact Part, the ligneous Body. 

Having thus examined the Seed, we'll ſow it and 
examine the Proceſs of Nature in the Vegetation. 

Since vegetable Bodies want Food for their Nutri- 
tion, they muſt of Neceſſity have organical Veſſels, 
or Ducts, to elaborate and perfect that Food, and to 
percolate it through the whole Subſtance ; therefore 
we muſt endeavour to diſcover the Nature, Texture, 
and Symetry of thoſe Parts; their Uſes, and reſpec- 
tive Functions. 

To proceed with ſome Order in this curious Diſ- 
covery, we'll begin by giving firſt the Definition of 
Vegetation, which is a Fermentation excited in the 
Earth, by its Warmth and Humidity, and the Heat 
of the Sun of different ſaline Particles, proper to un- 
fold the different Parts of the Plant, contained in the 
Sced, as in an Embryo; and by their Rarefaction and 
Exaltation, form the Juices, which ſerve for the Nu- 
trition and Growth ot the Plant. 

That the Heat of the Sun, and the temperate 
Warmth and Humidity of the Earth, are the firſt 
Principles of Vegetation, appears from the Sterility or 
Fertility of the Soil in thoſe Climates, where thoſe 
two principal Agents act, or do not act in Concert; 
ſince in the moſt Northern Countries, where the 
Humidity of the Soil is exceſſive, and its natural 
Warmth too much concenter'd, the Fermentation of 
the Seed being made with too much Precipitation, and 
without that Gradation neceſſary for the eaſy and moſt 
perfect Exploſion of the different Parts of the Plant 
thereby, they are fruſtrated of that Strength they 
ſhould have, before they come out of the Matrix it 
has been formed in, to reſiſt the Injuries of the Air ; 
and the Inconſtancy of the Seafons, it periſhes almoſt 
as ſoon as it appears on the Surface of the Earth; for 
though the Earth has in ſome Meaſure, though very 
imperfectly acted its Part, as it cannot alone, and 
without the Aſſiſtance of the Sun, carry the Plant to 
its laſt Perfection; that tender Parent of Nature, by 
the Obliquity of its Situation, being reduced to the 
Incapacity of darting its Rays as favourably and abun- 
dantly in thoſe Climates, as he does in others happier 
ſituated, cannot either help the Mother Earth in her 
Pregnancy, nor rectify what ſhe has left imperfect in 
her Productions, which therefore die almoſt as ſoon 
as Nature itlelf is appriſed of their Exiſtence. 

Likewiſe in thoſe other Climates, fituated quite 
oppoſite to theſe, where the Sun by being too profuſe 
of his Influences, penetrate the inmoſt Parts of the 
Womb of the Earth, and by its too violent and too 
often repeated Acts, and exalting its Salts, and eva- 
porating its radical Humidity, cauſes an exceſſive 
Dilatation of its Pores, a Diſunion, and but too 
often an entire Laceration of its generative Parts, ſo 
as to render them quite imbecile, barren, or ſterile, 
and therefore uncapable to contribute to that Fermen- 
tation abſolutely neceſſary for the Production of 
Plants; or if the Earth retains yet ſome Principle of 
Fecundity, it is ſo very weak, appear rather like 
Abortions than perfect Fœtus's, and as ſuch, wither, 
and come to nothing, 

On the contrary, in thoſe happy Climates, where 
the Earth is placed at ſo juſt a Diſtance from the Sun, 
as to be under his moſt favourable Aſpect, and ex- 
poſed to none but his moſt benign Influences, it al- 
moſt always continues in its natural flouriſhing State 
of Health; ſeldom viſited by the moſt powerful and 
penetrating Beams of the Sun, but at thoſe regular 
and periodical Times, appointed by Nature for its 
Pregnancy, when they are neceſſary, or for to excite 
her Fecundity, or to help her in her Labour, or io 
nouriſh and cheriſh her Productions when once 
brought forth. If by the Rage and Fury of the Agui- 
lons, the Inclemency of the Air, or the IP 
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of the Seaſons, the Plants while yet young, and con- 
ſequently more expoſed to Dangers, ſuffer ſome nota- 
ble Changes or Alterations; the Sun, like a careful 
and diligent Phyſician, runs to their Aſſiſtance, ad- 
miniſters the neceſſary Remedies, and reſtores them, 
if poſſible, to their priſtine State of Health; he is as 
careful of the Mother Earth, and as aſſiduous in aſſiſt- 
ing her in the different Infirmities ſhe is ſubject to, 
applying always the moſt proper Remedy, which is a 
graduate Heat, appropriated to the different Symp- 
roms, 

We'll ſuppoſe, here, our Seed to have been ſowed 
in this laſt Soil, under that favourable Aſpe& of the 
Sun, and favoured with thoſe his moſt benign Influ- 
ences, Therefore let's bury ourſelves, for a ſhort 
Time, in that Soil, and examine with Attention the 
Progreſs of the Seed in its Mazrix, and the different 
Changes it undergoes in the Formation of the 
Fetus. 

The firſt Thing which preſents itſelf to my Imagi- 
nation, is the Sun, and Earth, concerting together, 
the one by his Heat, and the other by her Moiſture, 
how to rid the Embryo of that hard tough Envelope 
*tis wrapp'd in, and which is the greateſt Obſtacle, to 
the Exploſion of its Parts; therefore the Earth, which 
is the firſt Agent in this Caſe, and which is to do the 
Office of Incubation, makes Uſe, firſt, of its natural 
Moiſture, to ſoften the outer Rind or Huſk, by having 
it percolated through the Pores or Pipes of the ſaid 
Huſk, whereby they are ſo opened and dilated, as to 
facilitate the Introduction of the different Salts ap- 
pointed to operate on the whole Subſtance of the Seed, 
by unfolding the different Parts it contains, and diſ- 
poſing them ſeverally towards aſſuming their reſpec- 
tive Forms. 

It cannot be imagined that the Earth acts alone in 
this firſt Operation; that it could direct itſelf to Ac- 
tion without the Concurrence of the Sun; which on 
this Occaſion excites, by a gentle Warmth, the dif- 
ferent Salts, the Moiſture of the Earth is impregnated 


with, that they may be capable to conquer the Stub- 


bornneſs of the Huſk, by forcing themſelves, firſt 
into its almoſt imperceptible Pores, conquering all 
the Obſtacles, and raiſing all the Obſtructions, which 
the ſeveral Subſtances, to be ſent from the Womb, 
for the Nutrition and Increaſe of the Fœtus, could 
meet with, to obſtruct their Motions. 

By this Means a free Paſſage being opened, for ſuch 
a Quantity of the Moiſture of the Matrix, as is neceſ- 
ſary to make a due Separation of the Huſk from the 
moſt eſſential Part of the Seed, the Salts, employed 
in that Operation, being volatilized, or already fixed 
on that eſſential Part, leave the Huſk filled with no- 
thing elſe but the Iympba, which groweth 7urgid, 
and being deprived of the Nouriſhment it received, 
when united to the Subſtance of the Seed, begins to 
tend towards its Diſſolution. 

Moſt Botaniſts pretend, that this whole Operation is 
effected the firſt Day the Seed is put into the Earth, 
which muſt be an Abſurdity on their Side, ſince it is 
impoſſible to determine, preciſely, the Time Nature 
takes in her ſeveral Operations on the Seed; ſince its 
Preparation in the Earth is ſooner or later accompliſh- 
ed, as the ſeveral Agents which are to concur to it, 
are more or leſs diſpoſed. *Tis my Opinion that the 
Production of the Plant can be accelerated or retard- 
ed, by Accidents proceeding from the Inconſtancy of 
the Seaſons, or the Quality of the Soil; ſince there are 
Soils more fertile than others, and again, there are 
Soils, which are not fit for the Vegetation of all Sort 
of Seeds, indifferently z we know by a continual Ex- 
perience, that the beſt Seeds, and the moſt proper for 
Vegetation, when ſowed into ſome Soils, eicher re- 
mains buried in the Womb of the Earth, without be- 
ing ſenſible of Incubation, or if they are, never come 
to Peric&tion. There are ſome Sort of Soils likewiſe, 
which though fertile of themſelves, are. very tedious 
in their Productions, and bring forth a great deal 
later than others; ſome cannot operate without the 
Concurrence of the Salts, Rain- Water is impreg- 
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nated with, and others can. This is interrupteg ; 
the Middle of its Operation, either by the Ab(cr... 
its Aſſociate the Sun, or by an unexpected "2%" 
tedious Rains, Sc. and that, by bleak Winds = 
too ſcorching Heat, whereby 'cis robb'd of " ba 
its Moiſture, Therefore how can any Body fx 2 _ 
for the different Operations of the Earth, ſo far OY 
have the Temerity to ſay, this is the Work of the fr 
Day, that of the tecond, Sc. while we muſt has 
vinced of the Uncertainty of thoſe Operations M. 
ſelf have ſeen Seed, which had been fix or ſever Day 
in the Earth, without having undergone the 1 
Change, or Alteration; and ſome of the ſame $44 
ſow'd in another Place, at the ſame Time, grown ny 
gic, in the Space of 24 Hours, f 

The thicker, is the Huſk, and the cloſer the Fang 

tis compos'd of, are coadu iated together, the lon, 

. - , ger 

Time it takes to be impregnated with the Vapours gg 
Exhalations of the Earth, and the longer it adhere 
to the Pulp, or Fleſb of the Seed This Coadunatich 
of its Parts retards, likewiſe, its Laceration, Which i; 
of an indiſpenſible Neceſſity, for the entire Exploſyy 
of the firſt Rudiments of the Plants contain'd in the 
Germ; which Laceration does not happen till the 
Continuity, which ſubſiſted between the Pipes, or Pores 
of the Huſk, by their being extended, or dilated or 
of Meaſure, by the Lympha they are fill'd with, ; 
broken; which Malpighi ſuppoſes to happen in x 
Grain of Wheat the firſt Day 'tis ſown, at which 
Time the Pulp, or Fleſh, (wells, and not only the 
Gem, or Sprout (which is to be the future Stem) 
opens, and waxes green; but the Roots begin to bunch 
out, whence the Placenta, or Sced-leaf, becoming 
looſe, 4 * Though, in my Opinion, the Pu, cr 
Fleſh of the Seed, ſwells, before the Laceration ot the 
Huſk ; and by its Swelling accelerates that Liceration, 
For it cannot be ſuppos'd that the Salts which hare 
penetrated through the Pores of the Huſk, to the Pulp 
of the Seed, and which are deſign'd for the Sem 
tion of the different Parts of the Plant contain'd there- 
in, lies idle, till that Laceration has happen'd; elle 
the Pulp would be expos'd to the ſame Accidents the 
Huſk is expos'd to; and being of a tenderer Sub- 
ſtance, would ſooner be deſtroy'd, or annihilated, tun 
the Huſk. On the contrary, the Huſk, or Rind, ne- 
ver break, than when all the Parts of the Plant are 
unfolded, and the organical Veſſels ſo well form'd ad 
diſpos'd, as to be capable to aſſiſt each other in their 
mutual Growth; which is evident, being often brought 
out of the Earth adhering yet to the Gem; as we ke 
a young Chicken newly hatch'd running wich the Shell 
of the Egg ſticking yet on his Back. 

The Formation of the Plant being ſo far conductid 
by Vegetation, and its Organs diſposd for their te- 
ſpective Functions, the Sun, by his Heat, impreg- 
nates the nutritive Juices, ſupplied by the Earth, for 
the Nutrition and Increaſe of the Plant, with a Prin- 
ciple of Life, more perfect ſtill than that it had re- 
ceiv*d ,in the Incubation, by exalting and volatilizing 
their different Salts, whereby they are render'd d- 
pable of circulating through all the Parts of the Plan, 
and rid themſelves of the terreſtrial Feces, which 
could obſtruct that Circulation. By the Analog 
which ſubſiſts between that Principle of Life, and the 
daily Influence of the Sun, temperated with the ta- 
dical Humidity of the Juices, the ſuperior Parts are 
inſenſibly, and by Degrees carried upwards z While 
the inferior ones, different from thoſe of che animal 
Body, adhering ſtill ſtronger to the Matrix, than when 
the whole Plant was confin'd in it, ſupply it with the 
maternal Aliment, wherewith being fed themſelves, 
after it has been elaborated and perfected by the Cit- 
culation, they acquire, like the other Parts, ne“ 
Strength, till, like the reſt, they are arriv'd at thelt 
full Growth. 

The Plant increaſing in Bigneſs, and its Bud, ot 
Stem, becoming taller, from whitiſh turns greeniſh 
the lateral Roots, alſo, break forth greeniſh, and py” 
ramidal, from the gaping Sheath, which adberc3 


cloſely to the Plant, and the lower Root grows long 
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ue. with many Fibres ſhooting out of the 
and gre chere 2 Hairs hanging all along on 
12 Roots, except on their Tips, and theſe Fibres 
al a en to wind about the ſaline Particles of the Soil, 
hee Lump of Earth, Sc. like Ivy; whence they 
r x curl'd : About the lateral Root there now breaks 
_ two other little ones, and this Malpight fays is the 
Operation of the third Day. . 

On the fourth, continues he, the Stem mounting 
vpwards, makes a right Angle with the ſeminal Leaf z 
the laſt Root puts forth more, and the other growing 
Jarger, are cloathed with more Hairs, which ſtreightly 
embrace the Lumps of Earth; and where they meet 
with any Vacuity, unite into a kind of Net- work. 
The Conglobate, or Flower- Leaf, is now ſofter; and 
when bruis'd yields a white ſweetiſh Juice, like Barley 
Cream. By ſtripping it off, the Root and Stem of the 
Plant are plainly ſeen, with the intermediate Knot, 
whoſe outer Part 1s ſolid, like a Bark, and the inner 
more ſoft, and medullary, 

The fifth Day, in the Opinion of our Author, the 
Stalk ſtill riſing, puts forth a permanent, or ſtable 
Leaf, which is green and folded; the Roots grow 
longer, and there appears a new Tumour of a future 
Root; the outer, or Sheath- Leaf, is looſen'd, and the 
Seed-Leaf begins to fade. 

The ſixth Day the ſtable Leaf being looſen'd, the 
plant mounts upwards, the Sheath- Leaf ſtill cleaving 
about it, like a Bark. The Seed -· Leaf is now ſeen ſi- 
nuous, or wrinkled, and faded; and this being cut, 
or freed from the Secundine, or Huſk, the Fleſh, or 
Pericarpium, is found of a different Texture, the outer 
Part, whereby the outer Part of the Seed, or Grain, is 
heav'd up, being more ſolid ; but the Inſide veſicu- 
lar, and fill'd with Humour, eſpecially that Part near 
the Navel-knot. All the Leaves being pull'd off, the 
Roots torn, and the Flower- Leaf remov'd, the Trunk 
appears; wherein, not far from the Roots, the Navel- 
knot bunches out, which is ſolid, and hard to cut : 
Above there is the Mark of the Sheath-Leaf, which 
was pull*d off; and underneath, as in an Arm- pit, where 
the Gem is often hid. The Hind- part of the Plant 
ſhews the breaking forth of the Roots, likewiſe the faded 
Placenta, &c. 

After the eleventh Day, the Seed-Leaf, as yet ſtick - 
ing to the Plant, is crumpled, and almoſt corrupted; 
within it is hollow, and about the Secundine, the mu- 
cous, and white Subſtance of the Seed, being conti- 
nu'd to the Navel-knot, forms a Cavity. All the 
Roots becoming longer, put forth new Branches out 
of their Sides; the Seed-Leaf withers, and its Veſi- 
cles are emptied, the Internodes, or Spaces between 
the Knots, grow longer, new Gems appear, and the 
middle Root grows ſeveral Inches long. After a 
Month, the Roots and Stalk being grown much longer, 
new Buds break out at the firſt Knot, and little 
— bunch out, which at length break into 

00ts, 

Thus the Plant is hurried in this ſhort Space of 
Time, by Malpighi, through theſe various Changes 
and Mutations, which though real, and as ſenſible as 
be is pleas d to repreſent them, are not accompliſhed 
with ſuch Celerity in all Sorts of Plants, nor even in 
a Grain of Wheat, which he takes for Example, for 
the Reaſons above mention'd ; though in ſome Sorts 
— all thoſe Variations happen in a ſhorter 

e. 

; The Plant carried thus far, wants Food for the Pre- 
vation of its vegetable Life, which being depriv'd 
©, it cannot ſubſiſt; of which the Naturaliſts are ſo 
nſible, that their common Opinion is, that Water is 
me great vegetable Food, which they endeavour to 
confirm, by often- repeated Experiments, eſpecially by 
= made on a Sprig of Balm, Mint, or the like 

aut; which being ſet in a Phial of pure Water, 
without any Mixture of Earth, grow, and put forth 
Pon Leaves, and Branches; without conſidering 
t thoſe ſort of Plants being of a ſhort Duration, 

e Juices, which they have receiv'd from their Mo- 


ther Earth, in their firſt Formation, circulating through 
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their Veſſels, being continually recruited by the Salts, 
the Water they are ſet in is impregnated with, toge- 
ther with thoſe they receive continually from the am- 
bient Atmoſphere, are more than ſufficient for the 
Support of their ſhort Life in the Water, which ſub- 
ſiſt no longer than that Water continues to ſupply 
them with Salts, of which, when once exhauſted, it 
grows viſcous, obſtructs the Pores of the Veſſels, and 
hinders thereby the Admiſſion of Salts, even from the 
Atmoſphere, imbecillitate, by Degrees, the Functions 
of the vegetative Soul z which being forc'd, for ſome 
Time, to feed on its own Subſtance, becomes, at laſt, 
enervated and impotent, whereby the Plant withers 
and dies for want of Food, unleſs the Water is chan« 
ged before it comes to the laſt Period; which appears 
at its growing offenſive to the Smell; even that Pre- 
caution becomes uſeleſs, at leaſt for the greateſt Part, 
thoſe Salts the Water is impregnated with being hete- 
rogeneous to thoſe which enter into the Compoſition 
of the Juices which circulate through the Veſſels of 
the Plant, have ſoon, by diſordering the whole Frame 
of that Mechaniſm, procur'd the Extinction of the 
Plant, The great Quantity of the oleaginous Parti- 
cles thoſe Sorts of Plants are compos'd of, which keep 
their Pores extreamly dilated, for the Admiſſion of 
Salts, and other nutritive Particles, contribute much 
towards the Production of this Phenomenon. But in 
Plants of a cloſer Texture, whoſe Pores are ſo exi- 
guous, as not to be forc'd but by the Impetuolity of 
Salts, exalted, and volatiliz'd beſt by the Warmth of 
the Earth, and the Heat of the Sun, this Experiment 
is of no Effect. Therefore Water cannot be conſi- 
der*d as the great vegetable Food. 

However, Dr. Woodward endeavours to aſcertain 
this Point, by the ſame Experiments made with Sprigs 
of Mint, and other like Plants, nicely weigh'd, and 
inclos'd in equal glaſs Phials, well cover'd up with 
Parchment, leaving only Room for the Stem to aſcend 
through it, and fill'd with Water, ſome with Spring 
Water, others with Rain Water, and others with 
Thames Water, At the End of 77 Days, he took 
them all out again, weigh'd them, as alſo the Water 
left, and computed the Weight of the Water ex- 
pended on them, and the Proportion of the Increaſe 
of the Plant, to the Expence of the Water. The 
next Year he made freſh Experiments, with the ſame 
Phials, and the ſame Sort of Plants, weigh'd as before, 
only ſome were fill'd with Hyde- Park Conduit Water 
alone, others with the ſame Water, and a certain 
Quantity of Garden Earth diſſolv'd in it, and others 
with the ſame Water diſtill'd: At the End of 56 
Days, he weigh'd the Plants, Water, Cc. and com- 
puted what each Plant had gain'd, what Quantity of 
Water was expended on the Plant, and the Proportion 
of the Increaſe of the Plant to the Decreaſe of the 
Water. The Obſervations and Reflections of Dr. 
Woodward in theſe Experiments, do not appear to me 
very ſatisfactory; but, however, I'll give them, as I 
have them from himſelf, 

The Doctor is not pleas'd to inform us firſt of the 
different Changes or Alterations that happen'd in his 
different Phials ; but he begins by obſerving, that the 
leſs Plants of the ſame Kind are in Bulk, the ſmaller 
Quantity of the fluid Maſs, in which they are ſet, is 
drawn off; which ſeems plauſible enough of it ſelf, 


without being ſupported with the Authority of ſo great 


a Man; fince it cannot be ſuppos'd that the ſame 
Quantity of vegetable Matter will equally ſupply the 
Wants of two vegetable Bodies of a different Size; 
ſince the organical Veſſels of that of a greater Bulk 
muſt be more numerous, (the Number. of thoſe 
Veſſels is not determin'd in the vegetable, as they are 
in the animal Body) or larger, or longer, and make a 
great many more Circumvolutions, than in that of a 
ſmaller Bulk. If they be in a greater Number, a 
greater Quantity of Juice is wanted, that each of them 
might have its due Portion thereof, in order to have 
it diſtributed to the ſeveral Parts of the vegetable Body 
they are aſſign'd to for its Nutrition and Increafe ; and 
if they are bigger, or longer, they muſt be ſuppos'd 
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to contain more Matter, and conſequently to want a 
greater Supply of Food, that they might not feed on 
the firſt Principle of Vegetation, and thereby diſorder 
the whole Mechaniſm ; without mentioning that by 
their greater Number, Bulk, and Length, 1s made a 
greater Diſſipation in the Circulation of the Juices, of 
the moſt volatile Particles of the Salts they are impreg- 
nated with, occaſion*d, or by the long Interval of their 
periodical Rotation, or by the great Number of their 
Pores; which is confirm'd by Dr. Woodward himſelf, 
in his ſecond Reflection upon his Experiments: For 
he ſays, that the greater Part of the fluid Maſs drawn 
off by the Plants, and convey'd into it, does not ſet- 
tle, or abide there, but paſſes through their Pores, 
and exhales up into the Atmoſphere. That the Wa- 
ter, in theſe Experiments, aſcended only through the 
Veſſels of the Plants, is certain ; ſince ſome Glaſſes 
which had no Plants in them, though diſpos'd in like 
manner as the reſt, remain'd, at the End of the Ex- 
periment, as at firſt, without any Diminution of Wa- 
ter; and that the greateſt Part flies off from the Plant 
into the Atmolphere, 1s as certain, 

Theſe Phenomena are alſo evident enough of them- 
ſelves, without being oblig'd to have Recourſe to long 
and tedious Experiments for it; for if it be true that 
the Plants receive their Nutrition and Increaſe from 
the Water, there muſt be a Diſſipation made of the 
different Particles the Water is compos'd of, and that 
Diſſipation muſt leſſen its Quantity more or leſs, as 
the Diſſipation is greater or leſſer. But I cannot be 
of Dr. Woodward's Opinion, that the fluid Maſs aſ- 
cends up the Veſſels of the Plants, in much the ſame 
Manner as up a Filtre; for I would rather believe, 
that tae ſaline Particles of the Water, having a na- 
tural Analogy with thoſe Juices the Plants are im- 
pregnated with, and being thrown into a Fermentation 
by the Corpuſcles emitted through the Pores of the 
Plants, are hook*d in by the ſaid Corpuſcles, and car- 
ried along with them through the ſame Pores they had 
exhal'd from, for to recruit the vegetable Juices ; 
which continual Emiſſion and Intromiſſion, conſtitute 
the Atmoſphere the Plants is wrapp*d in, and which 
ſubſiſts no longer than the Water can ſupply the 
Plants with thoſe ſaline Particles, of which, when en- 
tirely diveſted, the Atmoſphere falls of it ſelf by De- 
grees, and the vegetable Juices being thereby depriv'd 
of their ncceſſary Supply, exhauſt themſelves; and 
the Plant being depriv'd of Food, muſt die at laſt. 
That Part of the fluid Maſs left in the Bottles, is no- 
thing elſe but the moſt phlegmatick Particles of the 
whole Maſs. *Tis no Wonder if there happen no ſenſi- 
ble Diminution of the Water in the Phials, where there 
is no Plant, ſince there is, then, no other Diſſipation 
of the Particles, *tis com pos'd of, but the very ſmall, 
and inſenſible one, occaſion*d by the natural Fermen- 
tation of the whole. 

Dr. Woodward found, that the leaſt Proportion of 
the Water expended, was to the Augment of the 
Plant, as 46 or 50 to 1; and in ſome 100, 200, 
nay, in one, as 700 to 1, But he is not pleas'd to 
tell us in which of his Phials the greateſt Diminution 
happen'd, which is a very eſſential Circumſtance of 
the whole Experiment, (or elſe Mr. Chambers, who 
entertains us with it, has ignorantly omitted it, as he 
does in a vaſt Number of other Caſes) for we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe that the Doctor made choice of 
different Sorts of Water with no other Deſign, than 
to diſcover thereby ſome Difference in their Diminu- 
tion, or which, of the Thames, Hyde- Park Conduit, 
or diſtill'd Water, could afford more or leſs Food to 
the Plants. Therefore Il take the Liberty to anſwer 
this Quære, by a Suppoſition that the Water which 
was the molt impregnated with faline Particles, ana- 
logous to thoſe of the Juices of the Plant, ſuffer'd a 
greater Diminution, and by ſupplying the Plant with 
a greater Quantity of wholſome Food, kept it longer 
in a flouriſhing State of Health, which I ſuppoſe to 
have been the Qualities of the Water of Hyde- Park 
Conduit, excluſively of the two others; ſince the 
Thames Water being impregaated with a vaſt Quan- 
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tity of acrimonious Salts by the ebbing of th. 
thoſe Salts muſt lacerate rhe inner Coat of the organ 
Veſſels, and render the Plants cacochimous, ane 
ſhore Duration, and ſhorter ſtill, in the ſiilled w. 
ter, which, being diveſted of its ſaline Particle, $ 
Diſtillations, cannot ſupply the Plants but with! 
phatick ones, to temperate the too great Rapidit e 
the vegetable Juices, and which cannot be ſup * 
the neceſſary Food, Therefore the Diminution = 
be leſſer of the ſtill'd Water, than of the Tha; w 
ter, and lefſer of the Thames Water, than of the War. 
of Hyde. Park Conduit. - 

The ſame Author ſays, that Part of the Humjz; 
which he ſuppoſes to aſcend up the Veſſels of Pp 
Plant, paſſes through their Pores, and exhalcs op into 
our Atmoſphere, and carries with it many Paris g 
the ſame Nature, with thoſe whereof the Plans 
through which it paſſes, conſiſts; that the grofſer i. 
deed are not ſo eaſily born up into the Atmoſphere, hy 
are uſually depoſited on the Surface of Leaves, Floy 
and other Parts of the Plant; whence our Manar, 
our Honeys, and other gummous Exudations of Ve. 
getables; but that the finer and lighter Parts are with 
greater Eaſe ſent up into the Atmoſphere, thence 
they are conveyed to our Organs of Smell ; by the 
Air we draw in Reſpiration, and are pleaſant or of. 
ſive, beneficent, or injurious to us, according to the 
Nature of the Plant from which they ariſe. Ang 
ſince, concludes he, theſe owe their Riſe to the Wi. 
ter that aſcends out of the Earth, through the Badig 
of Plants; we cannot be far to ſeek tor the Cate 
why they are more numerous in the Air, and a greter 
Quantity is found exhaling from Vegetables in wan 
humid Seaſons, than in any others. 

I reject this whole Reaſoning as entirely contrary u 
the true Principles of natural Philoſophy, for the 
following Realons. 1. There is not the leaſt Reaſon 
to ſuppole, that the Humidity, excluſively of all the 
other Subſtances the Earth is compoſed of, aſcends up 
the Veſſels of the Plant for its Nutrition, ſince the 
fluid Maſs has no other Power to direct itſelt to Mo- 
tion, but what it borrows from the ſaline Piricles it 
is impregnated with, of which once entirely divelted, 
by Evaporation, it remains an unactive, heavy, and 
dead Mats; *cill by a new Fermentation in the Earth, 
or otherwiſe it be impregnated a- new. 2. That it is 
not likely Nature ſhould make uſe of ſo heavy a Ve. 
hicle for to ſupply the Vegetable Body with Food, 
while the Earth can furniſh her with ſo many others, 
and ſo proper for the Purpoſe; as are the oleaginous, 
ſulphurous Subſtances 'tis compoſed of, and which are 
ſo proper for Exaltation, and which once put intoa 
Ferment, by its natural Warmth, aſſiſted therein by 
the Heat of the Sun, can penetrate the moſt compact 
Pores of the Plants, and unite themſelves to the n- 
tritive Juices, between which and them there is !0 
perfect an Analogy. 3. That it is very likely that 
thoſe Particles and Salts, in their Sublimation, can 
carry along with them a ſufficient Quantity of the ri 
dical Humidity, which is abſolutely neceſſary to tem- 
perate the too great Impetuoſity of the Juices in their 
Circulation, but it is abſurd to think that the whole 
Food of the vegetable Body conſiſts in that Humidity, 
elſe the Plant ſhould be always in a cacochimous Con- 
dition, as is evident from the various Accidents of the 
animal Body, wherein the Lympha ſuperabounds, s 
ſubject to. 4. Humidity is ſo far from being capable 
of the Operations which Dr. Feoodward is pleaſed to 
attribute to it, that when once admitted into the 
Plant, it grows ſtill more imbecile, in being diveſte 
by the Circulation, or continual Rotation ot the nu. 
tritive Juices, of the few elaſtick Particles, it ha 
brought into it, and remains at laſt like a Kind o 
Excrement, or Caput Mortuum, which the moſt vols. 
tile Particles uſher out, as far as the Bark, where the) 
leave it; and therefore, 5. It is not true, that the 
Humidity, in its ſuppoſed Emiſſion from the Plant, 
carries with it many Parts of the ſame Nature Wi" 
thoſe of the Plant, through which it paſſes, e 
ſince as we have proved already, that Humidity - 
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and if it was even poſſible it could be 
the Plant, diveſted as it muſt _ 2m 

0 (all icles, it could not enter into the Com- 
f OP herd, but muſt fall of itſelf, as 


ho Elaſticity, 


emitted from 


Thoſe Parts which Dr. Woodward 

0 N —ç— on the Surface of the Leaves, 
- mo and other Parts of the Plants, which he is 
_— 7o ſtile the groſſer Particles of the Humidity, 
: — nated with Particles of the ſame Nature, where- 
" Ne Plants conſiſt, are nothing elſe but the oleagi- 
: us and ſulphureous Particles, which compoſe the 
Armoſphere of the Plant, and which overburthened 
vith their own Weight, as well as with that of the 
Particles of the Plant, they have gathered in their In- 
eſs and Regreſs through it, reſt themſelves on the 

— Parts of the Plant; and form our Manna's, 
Honeys, and other gummous Exudations; which is 


I | far more probable than to ſay, that they conſiſt of hu- 


mid Particles, impregnated with the Parts of the 
Plant, fince moſt of thoſe Subſtances are ſubject to a 
Liquefaction by Heat. 6. If a greater Quantity of 
Odours is found exhaling from Vegetables in humid 
Weather than in any others, 'tis not becauſe the Air 
js impregnated with the humid Particles, which have 
paſſed through the Plant, but rather, by the ſulphur- 
ous ones, Which chiefly compoſe the Atmoſphere of 
the Plants, and which ſtrike more powerfully our 
Organs of Smell in humid Seaſons, than in any others, 
becauſe, then the Atmoſphere is more condenſated, 
and conſequently are nearer us than in another 
Seaſon, 

Dr. Noodward endeavours to ſupport his Sentiment 
with the Example of Countries covered with Trees, 
and the larger Vegetables, which are more obnoxious 
to Damps, great Humidity in the Air, and more 
frequent Rains than others that are more open and 
free. The great Moiſture in the Air, ſays he, was a 
great Inconvenience and Annoyance to thoſe who firſt 
ſettled in America, which at that Time was over grown 
with Woods and Groves; but as theſe were burned 
and deſtroyed, to make Way for Habitations, and 
Culture of the Earth; the Air mended, changed into 
a Temper, much more ſerene and dry than before, 

Ay; but by your Leave Dr. Woodward, we are 
not to conclude from thence, that thoſe Damps and 
Rains proceeded from the Humidity exhaled from the 
Plants or Trees, but rather from the Exhalations of 
the Earth, which, overſhadowed by thoſe thick Foreſts, 
impenetrable to the Rays of the Sun, cannot be eva- 
porated by its Heat, but on the contrary, are reſol ved 
into Rain by the leaſt Agitation of the Atmoſphere. 

In the Phial where Dr. Woodward had mixed Earth 
with Water, he found that there was much more 
of terreſtrial Matter, at the End of the Experiment, 
left in the Water of the Glaſſes, that had no 
Planis in them, than in thoſe which had Plants. 
That the Garden-mould, diſſolved in ſome of the 
Glaſſes, was conſiderably diminiſhed and carried off, 
nay that the terreſtrial and vegetable Matter was born 
up in the Tubes filled with Sand, Cotton, Cc. in that 
Quantity as to be evident even to Senſe z and the Bo- 
dies in the Cavities of the other Tubes, that had their 
lower End immerſed in Water, wherein Saffron, Co- 
Chineal, Sc. had been infuſed z were tinged with 

ellow, Purple, &c. To look abroad, continues he, 
a little towards our Shores, and Parts within the Verges 
of the Sea, theſe will preſent us with a large Scene of 

*nts, that, along with the Vegetable, take up into 
lem mere mineral Matter alſo, in great Abundance; 
och as our Sea- Purſlain, the ſeveral Sort of Algas, of 

amphires, and other marine Plants: Thoſe contain 
2 Sea-Salts, which are the ſame as the Foſſil, in 
ch Plenty, as not only plainly to be diſtinguiſhed 
the Palate, but may be drawn out of them in con- 
cderable Quantity; nay, ſome affirm, there are Plants 
ound that will yield Nitre and other mineral Salts? 
; t what is all this Galimatias, as the French call it, 
d the P Queſtion? Is not Dr. Woodward to 


oint in 
Prove that the humid Maſs is the natural Food of the 


, and not, that it can be impregnated with mine- 
2 | | 


ral Particles, which no Body has ever attempted yet 
to deny? And will proving the Poſſibility of ſuch Im- 
pregnation, elucidate, how the Garden Mould, diſ- 
ſolved in the Water, has ſuffered Diminution ? Had 
he not expreſſed himſelf in clearer Terms, if he had 
ſaid, that from the Diſſolution of the Mould in the 
Water a-new, an extraordinary Fermentation of the 
whole Mixture having enſued, the moſt volatile Par- 
ticles, it was impregnated with, had been evaporated; 
whereby the whole Maſs had been conſiderably dimi- 
niſhed ; that by that Exaltation, or Evaporation, the 
leis heavy Parts of the Earth had been carried by the 
moſt ſubtil, as far as thoſe ſubtil Particles could find 
Obſtructions, to be diſengaged from them, which 
happened in their Paſſage through the Tubes, We 
have no need to take the Pains to viſit our Shores, to 
be convinced that the Vegetables which grow in thoſe 
Places contain a great Quantity of common Salts, ſince 


it is our Opinion, that Vegetables are fed with the ſa- 


line Particles of the Vegetable Matter; and as thoſe 
Shores on which thoſe Plants grow are frequently vi- 
ſited by the Sea, which is impregnated with nothing 
elſe but mineral and bituminous Salts, no wonder, if 
the whole Subſtance of the Plant, is loaded with 
them, 

In the following Reflections Dr. Woodward, or 
Mr. Chambers for him, deſtroys his whole Syſtem of 
the vegetable Matter, though founded, as he pretends, 
on Experiments ; for in the preceeding ones he would 
have us believe, that the Humidity of the Earth is the 
whole vegetable Matter, and in theſe he repreſents it 
only as a Vehicle to the vegetable Matter; for, ſays 
he, the vegetable Matter being very fine and light, 
is ſurpriſingly apt, and diſpoſed to attend Water 9 
all its Motions, and follow it into each cf its Receſſes; 
as appears not only from the Inſtances above alledged, 
but many others; he even forewarns us, that if we were 
to percolate it with ever ſo much Care, and to filtre 
it with never ſo many Filtrations, yet ſome terreſtrial 
Matter would remain. Himſelf, ſays he again, has fil- 
tred Water through ſeveral Sheets of thick Paper, and 
after that through a very cloſe fine Cloth, twelve Times 
double, and this over and over, and yet a conſider- 
able Quantity of this Matter diſcovers itlelt in the Wa- 
ter after all. Now if it thus paſſes, concludes he, or 
his Interpreter for him, Interſtices that are ſo very 
ſmall and fine, along with the Water, it is the lets 
ſtrange, it ſhould artend it in its Paſſage through the 
Ducts and Veſſels of Plants. 

We agree with you, dear Dr. Voodward, that the 
vegetable Matter is found in the Humidity of the 
Earth, or rather, that that Humidity is impregnated 
with the Particles which enter into the Compoſition 
of the vegetable Matter (which cannot be properly 
called vegetable Matter, *cill after it has been elabo- 
rated and prepared in the Veſſels of the Plant;) but 
we deny that the humid Maſs ſerves as a Vehicle to 
the vegetable Matter; ſince the vegetable Matter itſelf 
is rather a proper Vehicle to the humid Maſs, which 
receives its Motion from the Elaſticity of the vegetable 
Matter. The Experiment of Filcration proves very 
well that ſuch Matter is contained in Water, and that 
it never can entirely be ſeperated from it; and there- 
fore proves nothing againſt us; but the Concluſion is 
very lame, that becauſe the moſt ſubtil Parts of the 
vegetable Matter are left in Water, after Filtration, 
it muſt be carried up the Veſſels of the Plants in Ve- 
getation; for thoſe Gentlemen muſt have the Com- 
plaiſance to grant us this, that there is ſome Difference 
between Gravity and Elaſticity; in Filtration, it is 
not repugnant to Reaſon or Experience, that Water, 
by its own Weight, can force its Paſſage, through the 
Pores of the Paper, or Cloth, which while the moſt 
compact, are nevertheleſs apparent enough, as to be 
diſcernible by the naked Eye, and if they were not at 
firſt, they are ſoon relaxed by the Impreſſion which 
the Humidity makes on them, ſo as to give Paſſage to 
Particles of a far greater Volume than thoſe of the 
Water; *Tis not ſurpriſing then, that a Sediment is 
found at the Bottom of the Veſſel, ſuppoled yt be 
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Part of the vegetable Matter; and who knows but 
thote Particles, by the Rapidity of their Motion, do 
not perforate firſt the Pores of the Paper, or Cloth, 
to facilitate a Paſſage to the reſt of the humid Maſs 3 
which by the uninterrupted Filtration, not only hin- 
ders thoſe Pores from contracting themſelves, but di- 
lates them more and more ſtill, even ſo far, as to pro- 
cure a Paſſage to the heavier Particles. But the ſame 
cannot be ſaid with Reſpect to the Nutrition of the 
Plant; for in that Cafe the Weight, far from being a 
Help to the Water in its Motion, is rather an almoſt 
inſuperable Obſtacle to it; for then it muſt aſcend, 
and not deſcend, and therefore muſt be diſengag'd of 
all that gives it a Propenſity downwards, and makes 
it inherent to a ſtill heavier Body ; unleſs there can 
be ſuppos'd an attractive Faculty in the Juices which 
circulate already through the Plant; which the Doc- 
tor is not pleas'd to mention, to ſupport his Sentiment. 
Neither do we know of any violent Heat, which by 
rarifying the Atmoſphere of the Water in the Earth 
occaſions ſo violent a Compreſſion, as to force it up- 
wards, which we know, by a daily Experience, cannot 
be effected but by ſuch violent Means; and then Wa- 
ter, thus rais'd, cannot proceed further, but when left 
to it ſelf, ſeeks ſome Declivity, to follow its natural 
Propenſity downwards, which it does then with Im- 
petuoſity, ſhewing, thereby, that it had been all that 
while in a violent State, 

Water, however, though it cannot be a Vehicle to 
the vegetable Matter, is, nevertheleſs, very beneficial 
to Vegetation, ſince the aqueous Particles, carried 
along the vegetable ones into the Plant, moderate the 
too great Impetuoſity of the nutritive Juices, which, 
otherwiſe, by their continual Motion, would become 
aduſt, and outwardly cool the Pores, which, by their 
Friction with the ſaline Particles in their Ingreſs and 
Egreſs through it, could by the Condenſation of the 
moſt ſulphurous and viſcous, be obſtructed, and 
thereby the whole vegetable Subſtance be depriv'd of 
its Food, Therefore Water is of the ſame Uſe in 
this Caſe, as in the Refrigeratory of an Alembick, 
i. e. by regulating the Percolation of the nutritive 
Juices, which otherwiſe would flow with too great an 
Impetuoſity through the organical Veſſels of the 
Plants, hinder a too copious Exaltation of the volatile 
Salts they are impregnated with, which otherwiſe 
would cauſe a too great Diſſipation of them, and 
thereby prove very prejudicial to the whole Plant. 

The Reaſon alledg*d by Dr. Woodward's Interpreter 
for all the terreſtrial Matter not aſcending into the 
Plant, is, that the mineral Matter makes a great deal 
of it, which is not only groſs and ponderous, but 
icabrous and inflexible, and ſo not diſpos'd to enter 
the Pores of the Roots; and that, beſides, a great 
many of the ſimple vegetable Particles, by Degrees, 
unite, and form ſmall Clods, or Molecule, which ſtick 
to the Extremities of the Roots of thoſe Plants, that 
others of them entangled in a looſer Manner, form 
the Nubeculæ, or green Bodies, ſo commonly obſerv'd 
in ſtagnant Water: All which, when thus conjoin'd, 
are too big to enter the Pores, or aſcend up the Veſſel 
of Plants, which ſingly they might have done. 

This appears to me a falſe Suppoſition, ſince, at 
leaſt in my Opinion, we have no Need to have Re- 
courſe to the Scabreity and Inflexibility of the mineral 
Matter which enters into the Compoſition of the 
Farth, to ſhew why the whole terreſtrial Matter, 
mix*d with the Water, does not aſcend into the Plant, 
when it cannot be reaſonably ſuppos'd that the Earth, 
being compos'd of ſeveral different Subſtances, which 
have all their different Qualities, thoſe Subſtances can- 
not be all appropriated to the Nutrition of the Plant, 
nor can all enter into the Compoſition of the vege- 

table Matter; the different Productions of the Earth, 
muſt convince us that it muſt have different Food ap- 
propriated to thoſe different Productions, that what 
contributes towards the Nutrition and Increaſe of a 
Foſſil, is not proper, perhaps, for the Nutrition and 
Increaſe of a Vegetable, no more than all the ſame 
Aliments can ſerve for Food to Men and Beaſts indif- 
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ferently ; therefore if all the terreſtrial Matter d 
not aſcend into the Plant, 'tis not becauſe kept by 
it by the Scabroſity and Inflexibility of the mi M 
Particles 'tis impregnated with, but becauſe the Pla. 
takes none but thoſe with which it has a natural a 8 
logy, and can contribute towards its Nutrition and I 
creaſe, without over-burthening it ſelf with crude ung 
indigeſted Aliments, which being heterogeneous 9 
the vegetable Juices, would cauſe ſome very gren 
Diſorder in their admirable Symmetry, Ny, em 
the mineral Matter could not be an Obſtacle to j, 
aſcending the Body of the Plant, no more than 41 
the other Subſtances the terreſtrial Matter is compoy/4 
of, ſince none of thoſe Subſtances aſcend into the 
Plant, crude and undigeſted, as they are originally; 20 
before they have been purg'd of their Fzces, by ch 
Fermentation excited in the Earth by its radical Hy. 
midity, and the Heat of the Sun; which is aPpareg 
enough at the Difference happening in the Plan x. 
cording to the Diverſity of the Seaſons: For in Wi. 
ter, when the Fermentation is but weak, and ime. 
fect, and therefore the Exaltation of the ſaline Pa. 
cles not fo copious as in the Spring, the Plants a 
to be but in a weak Condition, as if depriv'd of bm 
of their Food; which would not happen, if they 
were to feed on the terreſtrial Matter, crude and un. 
digeſted as it is, without any other Preparation; ex 
the mineral Matter, ſcabrous and inflexible as it is, x 
not excluded from the vegetable Matter; for the mot 
ſubtile Particles of it, exalted as well as the reſt by the 
Fermentation, enter likewiſe into its Compoſition, an 
the ſmall Clods, or Molecule, which are found flick. 
ing at the Extremities of the Roots of the Plan, i 
not the whole mineral Matter, but its Fæces, together 
with thoſe of all the other Subſtances the Earth is con- 
pos'd of, from which the vegetable Subſtance hu 
been ſeparated, and which have been rolPd t the 
Roots, in the Efforts the volatile Particles have mide 
to diſengage themſelves from them. This Reaſoning 
will alſo convince us, that the Water is not the Vehicle 
of the vegetable Matter; for if it was, in Winter, 
when the Humidity is more abundant, and conſe- 
quently more capable, by its larger Volume, to force 
it ſelf into the Body of the Plant, and to carry a 
greater Quantity of Food, the Plants ſhould appear 
in a more flouriſhing State of Health, when a cont- 
nual Experience convinces us of the contrary ; for 
they appear then drier, and in a more languilhing 
State, than even during the moſt ſcorching Days d 
the Summer; which proves plainly, that though Ma- 
ter enters into the Compoſition of the vegetable Mat- 
ter, it wants, notwithſtanding, another Vehicle to be 
carried into the Plant. | 
To prove this laſt Propoſition, that thoſe Clos, 
and Molecule, found at the Roots, are the min 
Matter, which could not aſcend into the Planis, out 
Antagoniſts have Recourſe to the different Operations 
of Agriculture, as Tilling, Ploughing, * 
Harrowing, Sc. which is done, ſay they, to b 
thoſe Clods, or Molecule, the better to facilitate, by 
being thus reduc'd to a leſſer Volume, their Entrance 
into the Plant. But they'll give me Leave, I hope, 
to differ from them in this, as I have done in all the 
reſt ; for this Tilling, Ploughing, Harrowing, 2 
in my Opinion, done for no other End, than, by 12 
different Operations, opening and levigating the who 
Maſs, to facilitate the Fermentation for the Form- 
ation of the vegetable Matter, by the Approgene | 
of the ſeveral Agents which are to concur in that Ope- 
ration. | Pu 
They pretend alſo, that this Ploughing, N x 
ing, Sc. is nothing elſe but an Imitation of Nat D 
and that Sea Salts, Nitre, and other Salts, 28 
Vegetation in the ſame Manner, by looſening 1by 
Earth, ſeparating the concreted Parts thereof, * 
that Means fitting and diſpoſing them to be 2 
by the Water, and 2 up into the Seed, or T9 
for its Formation and Increaſe. ae 
Nothing is more certain than the Earth 4 
pregnated with a vaſt Quantity of nitrous art bot 
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3 iy certain, that thoſe nitrous Particles 
nn — cdl Operations attributed to them by 
are Abtigoniſts; for I believe, on the contrary, that 
yet re far from having Strength enough to operate 
— Phenoment in the Fach; in which, if they were 
on redominant, (which we have not the leaſt Rea- 
7 ſuppoſe, ſince, by the frequent Analyſis made 
© the Earth, we find that it abounds with alkaline 
of") by their continual Frition againſt the Alkali's, 
he blunt their Points, and loſe almoſt entirely their 
Aidleing Qualities, and therefore are incapable of 
operating in that mechanical Manner. For if ſuch 
"Thing could be ſuppos'd, and the nitrous Particles 
— ſo predominant, and ſo active, as they muſt 
aſcend with the reſt of the vegetable Matter, into the 
Plant, they would produce ſuch dangerous Effects on 
the nutritive Juices, by diſuniting and lacerating their 
render Texture, that we ſhould have very great Rea- 
{on to deſpair of ever ſeeing any Plant carried to its 
full Growth. Therefore the nitrous Salts, far from 
being capable of thoſe violent Operations on the 
whole terreſtrial Maſs, are in a leſs Quantity there, 
than any other Salts of a different Nature; and the 
more abundant they are in a Soil, the leſs perfect is 
the vegetable Matter, and the leſs Nutrition Plants 
receive from it. For though thoſe nitrous Particles 
are not quite ſo pernicious then, as if they had un- 
dergone no Alteration or Changes in their Fermen- 
tation, they nevertheleſs retain yet few of their bad 
Qualities, and rather deftroy than nouriſh the 
Plant. 

The more a Soil is impregnated with nitrous Par- 
ticles, the more Lime is ſerviceable to Vegetation in 
that Soil; for the Lime being an Alkali, embarraſſes 
and blunts in the Fermentation, the ſharp Points of 
the nitrous Particles, and renders it leſs prejudicial to 
Vegetation; and therefore ſhould be mix*d with thoſe 
Soils which border on the Sea: For it is ſerviceable no 
otherwiſe, ſince it doth not contain any Thing in it 
ſelf, that is of the ſame Nature with the vegetable 
Mould, or afford any Matter fit for the Formation of 
Plants. 

All our Naturaliſts are pleasꝰd to conſider as incon- 
ceivable, how one uniform homogeneous Matter, hav- 
ing its Principles, or organical Parts, of the ſame Sub- 
ſtance, Conſtitution, Magnitude, Figure, and Gra- 
vity, ſhould conſtitute Bodies ſo unlike, in almoſt all 
Reſpects, as Vegetables of different Kinds are; nay, 
even as the different Parts of the ſame Vegetable 
that one ſhould carry a reſinous, another a milky, a 
third a yellow, a fourth a red Juice in its Veins, 
One affords a fragrant, another an offenſive Smell; 
one ſweet to the Taſte, another acid, bitter, acerb, 
auſtere, &c. that one ſhould be nouriſhing, another 
poilonous 3 one purging, another aſtringent, Cc. 

Therefore I'll beg Leave to attempt, in this Place, 
what all others before me have left untouch'd, the 
Explanation of thoſe different Phenomena. 1. I can- 
not grant that the vegetable Matter is of the ſame 

bltance, even in the ſame Spot of Ground; ſince 
there is not that Order, Regularity, and exact Sym- 
metry, betweea the Pores of the Earth, as to render 
tie different Matrices equally well diſpo#d for the 
Formation of the ſeveral Subſtances which enter into 
the Compoſition of the whole Maſs. Some of thoſe 
arices being ſituated more advantageouſly than 
hers, as well with Reſpect to the radical Humidity 
the Earth, and the Temperature of its natural 
Warmth, which are the two firſt Agents which put 
© Matter into a Ferment, and to the Influences of 
the Sun, which perfects the whole. Some having 

"ir Pores too much dilated, and thereby leave a too 
tree Egreſs to the moſt volatile Particles, hence enſue 
a too great Diſſipation, and thereby the whole Sub- 

ance is exhauſted. Others having them too com- 
pact, whereby the Heat being too much contracted, 
tne Fermentation is made with too muth Precipita- 
ton, and the fuliginous Vapours or Exhalations find- 
ing no Vent, fall back on the whole Matter, embar- 
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raſſes the different Salts in Ferment, and hinders their 
Separation, Therefore it cannot be expected that 
Subſtances thus imperfe&ly prepat'd, when they enter 
into the Compoſition of the vegetable Matter, .can 
render it as laudable as thoſe Grid in Matrices, 
more ers, y diſpos'd ; nor that nutritive Juices ex- 
tracted from ſuch Matter, ſhould anſwer all the ſalu- 
tary Ends expected from thoſe which have a Matter 
of a better Conſiſtence for thei Principles. Conſe- 
quently the Plant fed with two Aliments, ſo differ- 
ent in their Qualities, muſt likewiſe appear ſtronger of 
weaker in Proportion; and that fed with thoſe Faices 
vitiated in their Principles, be ſubje& to the ſame 
Accidents the animal Body form'd in a vitiated Ma- 


trix, and fed, while in it, with corrupted Aliments, is 


expos'd to. Hence thoſe ill. form'd, and ſcabious 
Plants, which cannot be rear*d up but with the great- 
eſt Difficulty z and, when rear*d, never appear other- 
wiſe than in an ill State of Health, and a decaying 
Condition, and almoſt as ſoon wither'd as they appear. 
Which Difference happens, as I have obſerv'd al- 
ready, in the ſame Spot of Ground, in a Nurſery, for 
Example, while we find amidſt a great Number of 
wholſome and well-growing Plants ſeveral others, 
which, though from as good a Seed, ſeem always ca- 
cochimous, and never make a wholſome or fine Plant, 
whatever Pains and Care be taken to rear it up. 2. 
As for the different Subſtances contain'd in, or exuded 
from the Plant, that muſt be attributed to the predo- 
minant Qualities in the Juices percolated through its 
whole Parenchyma, and from the Abundance of ho- 
mogeneous Particles they have been ſupplied with by 
the vegetable Matter; for if thoſe Particles are olea- 
ginous and ſulphurous, and the Principle of Nutri- 
tion within the Plant of an aduſt Quality, they are 
condenſated ſo as to render the whole Subſtance of 
the Juices of a more than ordinary thicker Conſiſt- 
ence, which being ſlow in its Motion, and, on the 
contrary, the volatile Salts exalted from it edg*d by 
the firſt aduſt Principle, flowing with ſuch Precipi- 
tation as to force all Obſtacles, Part of that Subſtance 
is forc*d by them through the Pores of the inner Plant, 
to the outer, But if, on the contrary, oleaginous, 
lymphatick, and tartarous Particles are predominant 
in the Juices, they form, in Concert, that limpid Sub- 
ſtance, which we ſee under different Colours, accord- 
ing to the different Configuration of its Pores. For 
if they be ſtreight, compact, or cloſely coadunated 
together, as they reflect the Light in direct Lines to 
our Sight, they appear white; if a little more ob- 
liquely, and the Pores are not ſo compact as to admit 
of an almoſt inſenſible Refraction, yellow; if in quite 
oblique Lines, and the Refraction is yet inſenſible, 
though greater, through a greater Dilatation of the 

Pores, red, Sc. 3. for the different Smells, they 

proceed from the different Shapes or Figures of the 

Corpuſcles which compoſe the Atmoſphere the Plant is 

wrapp'd in, and their different Manner of affecting 

the olfaftory Nerves ; for if they be globular, by only 

tickling it agreeably, they excite a fragrant Smell z 

but if ſharp, and poignant, an offenſive one, by 

wounding the Nerve, and cauſing in it a Sort of Con- 

vulſion. The Difference of the Taſte proceeds from 

the different Qualities predominant in the nutritive 

Juices ; for if oleaginous and ſulphurous Particles are 

predominant, but ſo as to be very well incorporated 

together, without the leaſt Predominancy in either, 

the Plant taſtes ſweet and pleaſant ; if, on the contrary, 

the nutritive Juices are too much impregnated with 

acid, nitrous, &c. Particles, the Taſte is bitter and 

acerb. Too great a Quantity of theſe Particles, which 

embarraſſes all others, over the whole Subſtance, 

whence enſues a too great, and too . 2 Exaltation 

of them, renders, likewiſe, the Plant poiſonous; 

while, on the contrary, they are but in a very ſmall 

Quantity, and the whole Subſtance of the nutritive 

Juices is almoſt compos'd of nothing elſe but oleagi- 

nous, ſulphurous, and tartarous Particles, continually 

percolated through the whole vegetable Body, the 
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Plant is nouriſhing. As for their Purgative Qualities, 
they are to be exemplified in our Treatiſes of Chymi- 
ſtry and Pharmacy. f 

The more perfect of thoſe Matrices above - men- 
tioned do not continue always in the ſame State of 
Perfection, for like all other Agents which have not 
their Principle of Action of themſelves, they are im- 
paired at laſt, and rendered ſterile by a too great Ex- 
ceſs of Fecundity. For while a Soil is expected rich 
and fertile, 'tis work*d off *cill it is entirely exhauſted 
of its moſt eſſential Particles, and the Matrices, for 
want of Matter to work upon, and for having worked 
beyond their Strength, are rendered uſeleſs, which 
appeared at the Soils becoming ſterile from fertile, it 
was before; but then, by leaving it at Reſt for ſome 
Time, and afterwards meliorating it, and working it 
a-new to excite a new Fermentation, it often recovers 
its former Fecundity z new Matrices are formed by a 
new Arrangement of the Parts for the Preparations of 
the Subſtances, which are to enter into the Compoſi- 
tion of the vegetable Matter, provided the Soil has not 
been entirely exhauſted at firſt of the ſaline Particles, 
which is not impoſſible, for then all the Preparations 
imaginable could not reſtore it to its priſtine Fecun- 
dity; hence thoſe Soils, which have been fertile once, 
remaining barren and ſterile, notwithſtanding the Skill, 
Labour, or Induſtry of the Huſbandman; hence thoſe 
others, which though they are brought to bear again, 
can never produce the tame Plants as before; and 
hence ſome, which once almoſt fertile of themſelves, 
can never produce afterwards any Plant whatever, 
without the Aſſiſtance of the Art, and a very aſſiduous 
Labour. 

There are Soils ſo fecund, that they continue ſo 
for ſeveral Ages, ſupplying always the Plants with 
enough of vegetable Matter, as to keep them always 
in the ſame flouriſhing State of Health, as it happen 
in Foreſts, where we ſee Trees whick have ſtood for a 
long Series of Years, in the ſame State, without any 
viſible Alteration ;z and never change but when their 
organical Veſſels, relaxed, or contracted by Age, are 
reduced to the Incapacity of performing any longer 
their natural Functions. *Tis true, that when a 
Plant is arrived once at its full Growth, it wants 
then but very little Nutrition; though we ſee in ſome 
other Soils, that Plants, which have grown to Per- 
fection, degenerate all on a ſudden, and fall to De- 
cay before their Time, which cannot be attributed 
but to the Earth having enervated itſelf in ſupplying 
them with Aliment; or to the Plants, by having 
been provided thus plentifully, having ſhot forth too 
many Branches and Roots, whereby they become at 
laſt too chargeable to their Hoſt. Though Huſband- 
men have found a Remedy againſt thoſe Evils, and 
which is retrenching Parts of the Branches, but more 
eſpecially the Roots, whereby the Earth is eaſed of 
Part of its Burthen. But however theſe Expedients 
are not always attended with the deſited Succeſs z and 
there is often no other Way left to ſave the Plant than 
by tranſplanting it into another Place. 

That Plants, when arrived at their full Growth, 
do not want ſo great a Quantity of vegetable Matter, 
as when it firſt begins growing, is evident, from ſome 
Soils in which young Plants cannot be reared up, 
even with the greateſt Art and Induſtry, but thrives 
very well, when once arrived at a certain Degree of 
Perfection, of which we have an Example in the Soil 
of the Park of Verſailles, near Paris, which could 
never bring forth a young Plant, but keeps in very 
good Condition thoſe already grown in another Soil, 
and tranſplanted there, 

The Earth is alſo very much aſſiſted in the Vege- 
tation by the Rain-Water, which being nothing elſe 
but the Exhalations of the ſame Earth, condenſated 
in the middle Region of the Air, and afterwards re- 
ſolved into Water by the Agitation of the Atmoſphere, 
reſtore to the Earth the moſt ſubtil of its ſublime Par- 
ticles the Rays of the Sun had robbed her of. Thoſe 
Particles having received in that Exhalation a more 
perfect Rare faction than thoſe elaborated in the Ma- 


and Acretion; hence Foſſils and other inanimated BY 


trices of the Earth, as having been more immediate] 
under the Influences of the Sun, bring back 3 
Treaſure to their Mother Earth, which enriches + 
with new Principles of Activity, which are of a or 

Succour for making her bring forth quicker its bea 
ductions, as we ſer it happen. 0 

Rains are not all equally favourable to the Pan 
for the Diverſity of the Seaſons cauſes a very , 
Difference in their Qualities, and conſequently in the 
Effects they produce. For in Autumn, when the Sun 
begins to abandon our Hemiſphere, and to dart 
obliquely its Rays in our Earth, the exalted ſaline 
Particles being deprived of that perfect RarefaQtion, 
they uſed to undergo in the Summer Seaſon, fall, ng 
quite diſengaged of the viſcous and tenacious Yay. 
les, they were exalted with, diveſted of the greateſt 
Part of the Principles of Activity, they uſed then to 
communicate to the Earth, ſo that deſtitute of that 
Succour, and the Departure of the ſecond Agent, the 
Sun, renders it indolent, and almoſt inactive; by 
when by its entire Abſence, thoſe Corpuſcles reti 
as cloſely wrapp'd up in their viſcous Capſulg, 2 
when they were firſt exalted, then they make 30 
Impreſſion on the Earth, not ſo much as to render i 
ſenſible of their Return. Though the Matrices conii. 
nue working, and ſupply continually the vegenble 
Matter with new Recruits, but not in ſo great Ah. 
dance, as when aſſiſted in their Operation by thoſe 
foreign Succours, ſo that all that the vegetable Mu. 
ter can do, is to ſupply the Plant with a Kind d 
Parcimony, with Aliments ſufficient to hinder the 
Diſſolution of its whole Mechaniſm, which would 
infallibly happen, if the organical Veſſels were de- 
prived of a ſufficient Quantity of nutritive Juca, 
and which would occaſion a dangerous Contracion 
of their Membranes. 

All Botaniſts are of Opinion that there is a certin 
Analogy between Plants and Animals; ſince Play 
like Animals are compoſed of certain Parts, movedbya 
certain vegetative Spirit, and are poſſeſſed of a greater 
Apparatus of Organs, for the Performance of their 
vital Functions. 

Two Things are to be carefully conſidered in Plants, 
viz, the ſenſible and organick Body; and the Spirit 
or the ſubtil and vegetative Body, which is the Cauſe 
of the whole Motion, and the Principle of all vita 
Functions. 5 

This Spirit, or active Subſtance, which obtains the 
Name of Soul in living Bodies, is not even entirely 
excluded from Things deftitute of Life ; fince the 
ſubtil Matter being carried, by a perpetual Motion, 
runs through the whole corporal Nature; but as it 
too much diſperſed in the Bodies deprived of Life, 
nor can find in them Pipes and Receptacles, wherein 
it could be gathered in a greater Quantity thereby | 
could expel the Humours it ſhould meet with, and 
give a ſtronger Pulſation to the other Parts; it does 
not produce in them thoſe vital Motions of Nutritim 
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dies are of a longer Duration, becauſe nor diſturbed, 
or worn out by that vegetative and active Subſtance. 
But in Plants and Animals, the active Spirit, continu- 
ally agitated by the ſubtil Matter, runs, without lu- 
termiſſion, throughout the whole Body ; and the more 
or leſs *tis agitated, it wants a greater or leſſer Quan” 
tity of Aliment, to avoid its feeding at laſt on 
Subſtance of the living Body, 

Plants conſiſt of ſeveral organical Parts, ſubſers 
vient to this Motion, viz. of a Root, Trunk, of Branche, 
Leaves, &c. 

The Roor is the lower Part of the Plant, whereby 
it adheres to the Earth, whence, by the gentle, in- 
ward Heat of the Earth, the vertical Motion of the 
æthereal Subſtance, and the Fermentation, it receives 
its nutritive Juices, which is carried upwards, for it 
Preſervation, Therefore the Root muſt admit into 
ics Compoſition, of a great Number of Pores, 
Ducts, through which the Juices ſhould aſcend for 
the Nutrition of the Plant, ſince it cannot fu 
without Aliment; for though ſome Plants have 10 

Branches, 
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eat, or no Fruits, as Jeſſamin; they 
— — all Roots to ſupply them with Ali- 
3 This Aliment taken by the Root, as by a 
— is diſtributed through the open Pores and 
Ducts, to all the Parts of the Plants, Boerbaave con- 
Gders the Root as compoſed of a Number of abſorbent 
Veſſels, analogous to the Lacteal in Animals, and 
M. Reaumur takes it to do the Office of all the Parts 
in the Abdomen, which miniſter to Nutrition; as the 
Stomach, Inteſtines, &c. 

The Marrow, Bark, ligneous Body, and the Tra- 
cheg's are part in the Root, which are equally diſtri- 
buted to the Trunk, and to the Branches; but, as we 
have already obſerved, the Marrow and the Bark have 
the ſame Origin for in the lower Part of the Root, 
where the Bark 1s thicker, there is little or no Mar- 
row; on the contrary, in its ſuperior Part, and in the 
Trunk, the Bark 1s thinner, and the Morrow in a 

r Abundance. 

— obſerves, that the Root may have any Si- 
tuation at Pleaſure, with reſpect to the Body of the 
Plant, nor needs to be either loweſt or higheſt, Ac- 
cordingly in the Aloe, Coral, Moſſes, Fonguſes, &c. 
the Root is frequently uppermoſt, and its Growth 

wnwards. | 
* are divided by Botaniſts into Fibrous, which 
ſend out only ſmall Strings from the Bottom of the 
Plant, diſtin from each other. Such are thoſe of 
moſt Species of Graſs. Thick and groſs, on Account 
of their thick and groſs Body, either. branched out 
into Subdiviſions, or elſe ſending out Fibres from it 
all along. Theſe laſt are either carnons, which again 
are either broad and ſwelling, or long and lender, 
which are commonly harder and more woody. 

Broad and ſwelling —＋ are either Bulbous, 2 — 
conſiſt but of one Globe or Head, and ſend out Fi- 
bres from the — z and are 2 2 and 
Scaly, as Lillies, rtagons, Sc. Coated, which are 
— * in Skins, or . as Cepa, Hyacinibus, 
Allium, &c. Tuberous, which are of a carnous, ſolid, 
and continued geg and theſe _ * 
with but one Globe or Head, as Rapa, Crocus, &c. 
Manifold, as Aſpbodelus, Pæonia, — 

Long Roots are either Sarmentous, i. e. twiggy or 
branching, which ſhoot or creep out tranſverſe, or in 
Breadth 3 1 8 2 1 wml or 
jointy; as Couch-Graſs, Mints, Sc. Cauliformes, 
ie, ſtemmy or ſtalky, which ſhoot down deep di- 
tectly, though often ſending out Fibres and Strings 
_ r great Stem; which, alſo, itſelf is ſometimes 

wided or branching. 

As to the Trunk. called alſo, in Trees, the Stem, 
and which is that Part between the Ground and the 
__ mo « divides into Branches, - conſidered 
as the of the Plant, which transfers the Hu- 
mour it — OA from the Earth, through the Roots 
to the ſuperior Parts. Outwardly, *tis covered with 
Bark, which is as a Skin to it; inwardly, it has Mar- 
8 which, 2 0 a — Heart of a 

ree, except when very ſoft, and fungous. As in 
the Elder, yg ed = "7 . and _ Bark is 
placed what we call the Ligneous Body. And when ſeve- 
ral Stems, and of the ſame Equality riſe. from the ſame 

ts, they are called Shrubs or Serments. 

Malpighi, in the Anatomy of Plants, diſtinguiſhes 
a double Order of Fibres, or Parts in the Trunk or 
dem. 1. There are Fibres or ſmall Pipes collected 
ito Bundles, protracted lengthways; then between 
them in an almoſt horizontal Manner is inſerted a cer- 
un Number of ſmall Buds or Bunches, which are 
lmething like the Inſertions deſcribed by Dr. Grew 
in his Anatomy of Plants. 

Beſides theſe Fibres and Buds, Malpigbi has alſo 
wund in the Trunk or Stem, larger Veſſels diſpoſed 
— E of Lamelle, or * 7 * a 5 om 

. » they are compoſed of are ſo thin, that they 
wok. n - dilated at Pleaſure ; therefore 
ve Pi bee Raton an e 
the Air ; * r P 0 

is carried with the Juice not only through the 


ligneous Fibres, but likewiſe throughout the ſpiral and 
* Veſſels, and maintains no corporeal Sub- 
ance can live, nor in the Earth, nor in the Water, 
without Reſpiration. 
The Veſſels are common, perhaps, to all Sort 
of Plants; but each Kind has, beſides its proper 
Veſſels, appropriated to carry ſome particular Juice, 


or Aliment, which are apparent in ſeveral, whether 


they be filled with Turpentine, as the Terebinth; or 

with Milk, as in the lactiferous; or with Roſin, or 

other Liquor, which always ſeems more elaborate 

2 that Juice contained in the ligneous Pipes or the 
uds. 

The Marrow is ſuppoſed to be of the ſame Uſe in 
Plants, as are the Heart and Brain in Animals ; and 
Malpigbi believes that the tranſverſe Diſpoſitions of 
Buds are deſigned for the ſame Uſe with the Marrow 
itſelf; for he conjectures that there is a crude Juice 
carried upwards through the ligneous Fibres, which 
gradually falls into the Buds, and the Marrow, 
where by a longer Stay, and the Fermentation, *tis 
elaborated and perfected, to be ready at Hand for the 
Nutrition of the young Buds and Leaves at their 
Eruption, 

The Branches of a Tree proceed from the Trunk, 
as the Members from the animal Body ; and are of 
the ſame Nature with the Trunk; for they are like- 
wile covered with Bark, have Marrow, and a ligne- 
ous Body. Otten the Branches, riſe without Order, 
and, in Confuſion, from the Trunk, as in the Elm, 
Oak, and others; and ſometimes in an elegant Or- 
der, as in the Pitch and Firr-trees. The Branches 
which grew laſt, eſpecially when the Top is cut off, 
are called Scions; and thoſe which grow from the 
Roots of the talleſt Trees, unprofitable Branches. 

Laſtly, Every Body knows that the Leaves, 
Flowers, and Seeds ſpring like new Plants from the 
principal or Maſter Plant. The Leaves themſelves 
have alſo their Caulicoles, in which the ligneous Pipes 
produced from the Trunk, and the Branches are aſ- 
ſembled together with the Buds and Trachæa's, and 
diſplayed in all the Parts of the Leaves to carry the 
nutritive Juice. Thus Flowers and Fruits receive 
their Nutrition from their Stocks ; ſome of which are 
longer, ſome ſhorter z often the Seed is incloſed in the 
Fruit, in which lies hidden a Plant of the ſame 
Species. 

From this Diſſertation we'll proceed to the ¶co- 
nomy or Uſe of the Parts of Plants, with reſpect to 
their Nutrition and Increaſe. 

The Peripateticians and Gallenicks define the nutri- 
tive Power, a Faculty of the vegetative Soul, by 
which it changes the Aliment into its Subſtance for its 
Preſervation. Hence its proper Function is called 
Nutrition, which is defined by them, a Converſion 
of the Aliment into the Subſtance of what's fed. 

We ſuppoſe that Faculty to be nothing elſe but the 
vegetative Soul, or the active Subſtance, which bein 
excited by the Heat of the Sun, as well as by that o 
the Earth, cauſes a Fermentation in the nutritive 
Juice, or which, perhaps, being taken by the vertical 
Motion of the æthereal Subſtance, brings up through 
the Pores of the Roots, appropriated to that Ule, 
the vegetable Matter into the Trunk and Branches, 
and which by a Kind of Circulation, returns again to 
the inferior Parts. For the Roots of the Plants diſ- 

rſed in the Earth, produce certain Filaments, and 
fal Tubes, through which the Exhalations of the 
Earth, or rather the vegetable Subſtance, is forced, by 
the ambient Atmoſphere, into the Maſter Roots, 
whence it aſcends through the ligneous Fibres, as *tis 
imagined, as far as the upper Extremity of the Plant. 
Then paſſes afterwards into the Buds, whence after 
it has been elaborated, and fermented a-new, *tis di- 
ſtributed to every Part of the Plant, for the Nutri- 
tion and Increaſe of the whole vegetable Body ; for 
it is impoſſible that a crude and undigeſted Juice could 
nouriſh the Plant; therefore when it aſcends upwards, 
if it happens that ſome Parts are more elaborated than 
others, they ſerve for the Nutrition of the upper "_ 
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of the Plant; and thoſe which are ſuperfluous, and 
more crude, after they have been prepar'd by a new 
Coction, in the Buds of the other Parts of the Plants, 
and even in the Marrow, they return to the inferior 
for their Nouriſhment likewiſe. 

Therefore as the Blood, in Animals, flows through 
the Arteries, from the Heart to the Extremities, and 
returns through the Veins from the Extremities to the 
Heart; likewiſe the nutritive Juice in Plants aſcends 
from the Roots to the upper Parts, and deſcends back 
again, from the Top, or upper Parts, to the Roots. 
Which Doctrine is not mere Conjecture, ſince con- 
firm'd by a vaſt Number of Experiments. 

Botaniſts have not agreed among themſelves on the 
Manner this myſterious Motion, or rather Circula- 
tion, is accompliſh'd ; and ſeem to be unacquainted, 

et, with the Roads which the nutritive Juice follows 
in that Circulation; though it appears very probable, 
to ſeveral of them, that the moſt ſubtil Portion of the 
Aliment, being rais'd up by the vertical Motion of 
the æthereal Subſtance, is carried upwards, through 
the ligneous Fibres, the ethereal Subſtance being aſ- 
fiſted therein, by the Elafticity of both the Air mix'd 
with the Juice, and of that contain'd in the Trachæa“s 
and ſpiral Veſſels; and that the groſſer Parts are forc'd 
into the Buds, tranſverſly diſpos'd, and extended from 
the Bark to the Marrow; whence, after they have 
been mix'd, and fermented with what's left of the 
Suc, or rather the Leaven, they are carried back to 
the inferior Parts, for their Nutrition, 

Therefore they imagine that the Air, as well that 
inclos'd in the Trachæa's, as that mix'd in the lig- 
neous Fibres, in the nutritive Juice, (whether that 
Air exalted from the Earth aſcends into the Fibres 
and Trachæa's, or is brought in through the Pores of 
the Bark, together with the nitrous Spirits) they ima- 
gine, ſay I, that the Air, while rarify'd, by the diur- 
nal Heat of the Sun, accelerate the Aſcent of the nu- 
tritive Juice; for if the Air contain'd in the Trachza's 
be expanded by the Heat of the Sun, it preſſes the 
ligneous Fibres, and forces the nutritive Juice con- 
tain'd in them, on that Side, where there is leaſt Re- 
ſiſtanèe, viz. towards the upper Parts of the Plant 
towards which Motion the Air mix*d with the Juice 
does not contribute a little. Whence we are to ima- 
gine a certain mechanical Structure of the Parts, in the 
ligneous Pipes, which can facilitate the Aſcent of the 
Juice, and render its Deſcent difficult z whether ſome 
ſmall Fibres be plac'd ſo as to have a Communication 
from the inferior Part of the Plant to the Top; or 
whether we imagine ſome other Diſpoſition of the 
Parts, which could ſupply the Place of Valvules in the 
Veins of Animals. Though 'tis inferr'd from a 
Branch of a Tree, planted upſide-down, ſhooting forth 
other Branches, that there are no Valvules in the lig- 
neous Pipes; but no Body queſtions, at preſent, either 
the Reſpiration, or the Circulation of the nutritive 
Juices in the Plants. Therefore Plants have their 
Manner of Reſpiration, which I prove thus : 

Thoſe Bodies have their Manner of Reſpiration, in 
which the Air has its Ingreſs and Regreſs. That the 
Air has its Ingreſs into the Plant, is evident, from 
what we have faid already, that it being dilated by 
the Heat of the Sun, and mix'd with the nutritive 
Juice, it aſcends the ligneous Fibres of the Plants, 
which it unfolds ; and that it being receiv'd into the 
Tracbæa's, it dilates them into a larger Volume, that 
they might preſs the ligneous Fibres, for the eaſier car- 
rying 1 the nutritive Juice. Which Air is ex- 
pell'd from the Plant, by the Contraction of the lig- 
neous Pipes, and ſpiral Veſſels; therefore Plants have 
their Manner of Reſpiration. a 

Likewiſe, there is a continual Circulation of the 
nutritive Juice through the whole Subſtance of the 


Plant, which is alſo prov'd in the following Man- 


ner: 


There is a continual Circulation of the nutritive 
Juice, if that Juice, lifted up by the vertical Motion 
of the æthereal Subſtance, and by rhe Impulfion of 
the Air, is carried from the inferior Parts of the Plant 
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to the ſuperior, and brought back, throu 

from the ſuperior to the inferior 1 ne Bel 
true Suppoſition, ſince, 1. Such Circulation is 
mon to all-Sorts of living Bodies, which want hy 
ment, as well for their. Nutrition, as to repair th i 
exhauſted Subſtance. Since the Parts 'of the' living 
Bodies can receive no Nouriſhment till that Port 
of the Aliment, which is well elaborated, be ſe 105 
ted from what's crude and indigeſted, which mf 
undergo another Coction; whence the Roots can : 
receive any Nouriſhment from the indigeſteq Tai 
which they receive immediately from the Ein, 
Therefore a Juice, far better elaborated, mu 1, 
brought back to them from the ſuperior Part of 4, 
Plant, for their Nouriſhment, 

2. Some Trees die when they are diveſted of the 
Leaves, as it happens to Mulberry-trees, whbſe Leet 
are often torn off to feed Silkworms, which ſeems to 
proceed from the Impoſſibility the nutritive Juice i 
then in of being percolated in the Leaves, and of h. 
ing depurated from the crude Particles, that wie 
ow back to the Roots, it might be a Food fer 
them. ; 

3. If the Vine be diveſted of its Leaves during the 
Summer, the Grapes are neyer brought to Maturity 
becauſe depriv'd of the Juice which ſhould have ben 
elaborated in the Leaves, and brought back to them 
for their Aliment. 

4. When the lacteal Plants are ty'd in the Made 
of the Stem, it ſwells above the Ligature, which 
could not happen, was not the nutritive Juice ſtopp] 
by the Ligature, in its Deſcent from the upper bun 
of the Plant to the Roots. 

5. A curious Perſon ſelected once two Cupine 
Trees from a long Row of the ſame, whoſe Trunks 
adher*d to one another; he took the Pains to cut one 
of them croſs-wiſe, with a Saw, very near Huf: 
Foot under the Coheſion, and inſerted a very ſmooth 
Stone between the divided Parts, to ſtop all Comnu- 
nication between them, The following Yer be 
found that ſmall Branches had budded betyeen the 
Coheſion and the Section, which young Branches 
mult have receiv*d their Aliment from the Juice cm- 
ing back from the upper Parts of the Tree, fiact they 
could be ſupplied from no where elſe. 

Therefore it is plainly evident, that the nutritive 
Juice not only afcends from the Roots to the upper 
Parts of the Plants, but likewiſe deſcends from the 
upper to the inferior Parts; and, conſequently, that 
both the nutritive and augmentative Faculties of the 
Plants are contain'd in that Motion, For the aup- 
mentative Facully is defin'd, in the Schools, Faculias 
anime vegetantis, qua vivens, ſuſcepto intus alimenit, 
& in ſuam ſubſtantiam converſo, ad debitam ſtatura® 
ſe pramovet; a Faculty of the vegetative Saul, whereb) 
it lives, by taking inwardly the Aliment, and bf 
changing it into its Subftance, acquires its right Form 
and Proportions. Which Faculty we muſt not 1m 
gine, with the Arabs, as a certain Entity diſtinct from 
the Parts of the living Body, diſpos'd in a ceran 
Manner to receive and contain the Aliment ; fince i 
is nothing elſe, either in Plants, or Animals, 
thoſe Parts, ſo far as they contain the nutritive Juice, 
for the Explication and Extenſion of the living Body. 
Therefore that Faculty is improperly ſaid to change 
entirely the Aliment into the Subſtance of the Fan; 
fince the Parts of the living Body are but Palen, 
2 not Agents, while the nutritive Juice ferments in 
them, 

But, however, there is a proper Function attributed 
to the angmentative Power, or Faculty, which is com- 
monly call'd Augmentation, and defin'd in the Schools, 
Operatio vitalis, per quam Corpus vivens, ſaſctpio i, 
tus alimento, eoque in ſuam ſubſtantiam converſo, © 
debitam magnitudinem tendit; a vital Oo” 
whereby the living Body takes the Aliment inurl. 
and changes it into its Sybſtance, to promote 
Growth. | | ey oft ; 

They diſtinguiſh this vital from the not vital Aug 


| $ 
mentation, in that the vital Augmentation m_ 
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er Suſception of the Aliment, 7. e. takin 

hen 2 1 and diſtributing it, in a ju 
Proportions by means of ſome inner Pipes, or Ducts, 
to every Part of the Body, as it happens in Trees, 
Beaſts, and Men. As for the Augmentation, call'd 
non vitalis, Or not vital, tis perform*d by Juxta-poſt- 
tion, i.e. by the Poſition of the Parts of one Body, 
inſt the exterior Parts of another Body. In this 
Manner Stones are augmented, or grow in their 


0 | 
Therefore Plants are augmented as often as they are 


1y'd with a greater Quantity of Corpuſcles of the 
5 Juice . thoſe Trees, whoſe Parts are 
harder, and have their Pores more compact, or leſs 
dilated, as the Oak, and Pine tree, are a great deal 


. longer to be brought to Perfection, than thoſe which 


have their Parts ſofter, and their Pores more open; 
for ſome of theſe are preſently brought to Perfection, 
as the Poplar, Sc. *Tis for the ſame Reaſon that 
Trees don't grow, or at leaſt but very little, in Win- 
ter; for their Veſſels, Ducts, Pipes, &c. being con- 
tracted by Cold, and their Heat, or Ferment, greatly 
diminiſh'd, they receive, at that Time, little or no 
Nouriſhment 4 ſome Botaniſts being of Opinion, that 


tte nutritive Juice is then congeal'd into the Conſiſt- 


ence of a Gum, and ſtagnated in the Veſſels; in 


| | which State it remains till the freſh Warmth of the 


ſucceeding Spring puts it in Motion again; upon 
which it renews its former Vigour, puſhes forth Branch- 


| es, Leaves, Sc. 


Malpighi is alſo of Opinion, that the Motion of 
the nutritious Juices of Plants is produc'd much like 
that of the Blood in Animals, by the Action of the 
Air; and, with us, admits ſomething equivalent to 
Reſpiration throughout the whole Plant. He will 
have that by the Expulſion of the Trachea, which he 
conſiders as Air-veſſels, and within which he pretends 
all the Series of arterial and venal Veſſels heretofore 
mention*d are contain'd ; theſe Veſſels are preſs'd, and 
by tht Means the Juice contain'd is continually pro- 
pelbd, and accelerated; by which fame Propulſton 
the Juice is continually comminuted, or render*d more 
and more ſubtil, and ſo enabled to enter Veſſels till 
finer and finer z the thickeſt Part of it being, at the 
ſame Time, ſecreted, or depoſited into the lateral 
Cells, or Loculi, of the Bark, to defend the Plants 
from Cold, and other Injuries. The Juice having 
thus gone its Stage from the Roots to the remote 
Branches, and even the Flower; and having in every 
Part of its Progreſs depoſited ſomething both for Ali- 
ment and Defence; what is redundant paſſes out into 
the Bark, the Veſſels whereof are inoſculated with 
thoſe wherein the Sap mounted; and through this, it 
re-deſcends to the Root, and thence to the Earth 
apain, | 

| cannot be of Malpigbi's Sentiment in this laſt 
Particular; for 1 do not believe that the vegetable 
Matter once uſhet'd into the Plant, returns, after it 
has accompliſh'd its Circulation, into the Earth again: 
For though exhauſted of its moſt volatile Particles, in 
the Circulation, as well by its having ſupply'd the ſe- 
veral Parts of the Plants with Food, for their Nutri- 
ton and Increaſe, as by Evaporation and Tranſpiration, 
the Reſidue is carried back to the Roots, by the ligne- 
ous Veins for having been impregnated, in the Cir. 
culation, with the firſt Principle of Life, it retains yet 
2 greater Degree of Perfection than the Matter uſher*d 
new into the Plant; for then it is diſembarraſs'd, 
and purg'd of all thoſe Feces and Impurities brought 
into the Plant, together with the new vegetable Mat- 
er; and therefore inſtead of returning into the Earth, 
1s rather probable, that when come back to the 
Roots, it is diſembogu'd into the Arteries through In- 
culation, which might be as reaſonably ſuppos'd to 

at their inferior Rxtremities, as at their upper, be- 
wen the Arteries and the Veins, (diſpos'd in ſuch a 

anner, as to admit of the Ingreſs of the Reſidue of 


the vegetable Matter, and obſtruct the Egreſs of the 
reſh Aliment” uſher*d into the Plant) that thereby 


Mixing with the freſh Particles, it recovers its 
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former Strength, and re-aſcend along with them into 
the Plant; to which Particles, this Re/idue, by its 
having been already impregnated with a more perfect 
Principle of Activity, than theirs can be expected to 
be, yet they are of a very great Uſe in aſliſting them 
to eaſe themſelves, with a greater Facility, of their 
Feces and Impurities z and, conſequently, I ſee no 
greater Likelihood for the vegetable Matter, after the 
whole Circulation is accompliſh'd, returning into its 
firſt Principle the Earth, than for our Blood returning 
after the Circulation into the Aliments, whence it has 
been extracted, 

If it be objected, that if this Theory was true, 

there would happen, in Proceſs of Time, Repletion 
in the Veſſels; ll anſwer, that this Accident is not 
to be fear'd more in the Plant than in the animal Bo- 
dy; fince the nutritious Juices undergo, in Proportion, 
the ſame Changes and Mutations in the vegetable 
Body, as the Blood does in the animal Body, and 
what remains of them, after the Circulation, is ſo lit- 
tle, that it cannot produce Phenomena of that Kind. 
Beſides, Nature is ſo judicious in its Operations, that 
the more of that rarify'd Matter enters the Arteries, 
the leſs of the new Matter is uſner'd into them; fo 
that when both are mix'd together, they make but a 
proportionable Quantity for a regular Circulation. 
It is this Refdue of the vegetable Matter, thus per- 
fected, and infpir'd with a new Principle of Activity, 
which helps towards uſhering a freſh Food into the 
Plants, aſſiſted therein by the Compreſſion of the 
Atmoſphere z for by the Activity of its Particles, it 
excites Fermentation in the new Maſs, whereby its moſt 
ſubtil Corpuſcles are exalted, with which mixing them- 
ſelves, they, in Concert, by their Elafticity, begin 
their Courfe through the organical Veſſels, and hook- 
ing in the heavieſt, uſher them along with them; but 
as they would run the Riſque, through ſo long a 
Courſe, and charg'd with ſuch a Load, to fall back 
before they have half accompliſh'd their Period; the 
Atmoſphere, which environs the Plant, by the Raro- 
faction of the Corpuſcles tis compogd of, ſends forth 
ſmall Columns, through the Pores. of the Plant, of 
thoſe Corpuſcles, to accompany the vegetable Matter 
during the whole Circulation, by which 'tis either 
lifted up, or ſupported, as Occaſion requires. This 
is evident, by the different Changes happening in 
the vegetable Body, according to the Difference of 
the Seaſons; for in Summer, when the Rare faction 
of the Atmoſphere is greater, by the Heat of the Sun 
being more intenſe and powerful, the Circulation is 
quicker z on the contrary, in Winter, when there is 
none, or very little Rarefaction of the Atmoſphere, 
through the Abſence of the Sun, the Circulation is fo 
ſlow, as to be almoſt inſenſible. For if the Aimo- 
ſphere had no Part in the Circulation, and it depended 
only on ſome particular Vehicle, appointed by Na- 
ture, to the vegetable Matter; why ſhould that Cir- 
culation be ſubje& to ſo great an Alteration, ſince 
there is no Vehicle to be met with in the Subſtance of - 
the Earth, which is not as perfect and powerful in 
Winter, as it is in any other Seaſon, Water, for Ex- 
ample, which is eſteem'd by almoſt all Botaniſts the 
propereſt, is far more abundant in Winter, than in 
any other Seaſon ; though at that Time Plants ſeem 
to be entirely deſtitute of Food. 

Though Plants are almoſt all generated in the ſame 
Manner, and all compos'd of the ſame organick and 
other Parts, have all the ſame vegetable Matter for 
their Subſiſtence, Cc. there is, nevertheleſs, the ſame 
Difference between them, as there is between Ani- 
mals; ſince there is among them, as among theſe, a 
Diſtinction both of Sex and Species: And they are 
not only diſtinguiſh'd with regard to their Species, into 
terreſtrial, aquatick, amphibious, annual, biſannual, 
and perennial ; but likewiſe into male and female. 

All Plants which bear no Fruits or Seeds, and have 
only the Organ of Generation, are conſider'd as Males ; 
and thoſe which bear Fruit, as Females. It we want 


to be inform'd what's meant by Organ of Generation, 
in a vegetable Body, which, by what we have obſerv'd 
MN already, 


4 4 
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already, can be ſo eaſily generated, without ſuch an 
Organ; or if we believe that it is either a Folly, or 
impoſing on our too great Credulity, even to ſuppoſe 
the Exiſtence of ſuch Organ, with no other Deſign 
than to render, what's evident enough of it ſelf, more 
confugd and incomprehenſible, ſome of our moſt fa- 
mous Botaniſts are of a contrary Opinion, and pretend, 
that after the moſt curious Reſearches, and Obſerva- 
tions, they have found, at laſt, that prolifick Organ 
in both Sexes. The ſole Difficulty remaining 1s, that 
they do not all agree on the Quiddity of that Organ; 
nor in what Manner both Sexes join in their Copu- 
lation. But to be better Judges of their different 
Sentiments on this curious Subject, we muſt previouſly 
obſerve, that the Flower of the Plant, both male and 
female, is ſuppos'd by them to contain thoſe Inſtru- 
ments of Generation, either in the Piſtil, or Stamina. 
That the Piſtil is a little upright Part in the Middle 
of the Calix, or the Leaves of Flowers, which ariſes 
from the Pedicle of the Flower, or the Center of the 
Calix, and at length become the young Fruit, which 
is ſometimes hid in the Calix, and ſometimes quite 
out; which Piſtils are not of the ſame Figure in all 
Flowers; for in ſome, the Piſtil is nothing but a little 
Stalk, which enlarges at the two Ends like a Peſtle; 
ſometimes *tis a mere Samen, or Thread; ſometimes 
it is round, ſometimes ſquare, triangular, oval, &c. 
though almoſt all Piſtils ſquare in this, that they are 
furniſh'd a-top, either with fine Hairs, which make a 
kind of Yelveting, or with little Filaments diſpos'd in 
Plumes; or are beſet with little Yeficles full of a glu- 
tinous Juice, 

Thele Piſtils, whatever Form they be in, have cer- 
tain Apertures at their Tops, or certain Clefts conti- 
nu'd the whole Length, to the Baſe or Embryo of the 
Fruit. This is very viſible in the Lilly, Daffadil, and 
Melon, by cleaving the Piſtils length-wiſe, or cutting 
them tranſverſly. By opening the Piſtils in their dif- 
ferent States of Growth, it appears evident, that they 
form the young Fruits, and contain within them the 
Embryo's of the Seeds; whether thoſe Seeds be dif- 
fus*d through the whole Length of the Piſtil, or whe- 
ther they be all inclos'd in its Baſe ; and that they are 
always open a-top, and perforated, either more or leſs, 
ſenſibly to the Bottom; though this Cavity is fre- 
quently effac*d, as the young Fruit grows z and ſome- 
times a Part of the Piſtil, which Malpighi calls the 
Style, or Bodkin, dries, and falls off, 

This Piſtil is repreſented by all Botaniſts, (for in 
this they all agree) as the Vomb of the female Plant; 
and this Womb, or Matrix, is divided by them into 
two Parts; the Baſe, which does the Office of the 
Uterus in Women ; and the Length that of the Ya- 

ina. 

This Pi/ti] is encompaſs'd with the Stamina, which 
are thoſe fine Threads, or Capillaments, growing up 
within the Flowers, call'd alſo Chives, on the Tops 
whereof grow thoſe little Capſule, or Knobs, call'd 
Apices; which M. Tournefort makes eſſential to the 
Stamina, though M. Reaumur is of a contrary Opi- 
nion, founded on his having diſcover'd no Apices on 
the Threads of the Fucus marinus ; though he ſup- 
poles, at the ſame Time, that the Apices fall as ſoon 
as the Threads, or Stamina, begin to be unfolded. 

M. Gesffrey has made theſe Obſervations on the Sa- 
mina, that they are exceedingly ſhort in ſome tubular 
Flowers, as the Narciſſus, Digitalis, &c. and that in 
lome others (as in the long Ariftolochia, wherein the 
Apices are immediately faſten'd to the Capſula, which 
incloſes the Fruit) there are no Stamina at all. He 
further obſerves, that in ſeveral Flowers, as thoſe of 
Thiſtles, Lettuce, Chicory, &c. the Apices are in- 
clos'd in the Stamina, ſeveral of which uniting, form 
a little Tube, in the Shape of a Scabbard, in the 

Inſide whereof are the Apices, with their Farinæ, the 

reſt of the Cavity being taken up by the Piſtil, 

2 is a little Thread plac'd on the Embryo of the 
eed. | 

Theſe Siamina are a kind of Stambling-block to 


our Botaniſts, for they cannot agree among themſelves 
I 
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on their Uſe, M. Tournefort is of Opinion, 
Stamen is nothing elſe but an Aggregation, or A 
ſemblage, as it were, of ſo many excretory Ca s 
for dilcharging the growing Embryo of its n 
dundant Juices z and of the Excrements he take, 
that Farina, or Duſt, found in the Apices, to be form. 


ed, But Meſſ. Geoffrey, Bradley, and others, 


that the 


v1 
antient and modern Botaniſts, maintain the Uſe of th Go 
Stamina to be to ſecrete, in their fine Capillary Canal, Pr 
a Juice, which being collected, hardened, and forg 
ed into a Farina, or Duſt, in the Tips or Apice,, i anc 
thence, when the Plant arrives at Maturity, diſchars. ous 
ed by the Burſting of the Apices, upon the Top & are 
the Piſtil, whence is a Paſſage for it to deſcend inn Oil 
the Uterus, where being received, it impregnates and if i 
fecundifies the Plant. Whence it might be infer Pt, 
that the ſame Flower contains both Sexes; which con. per 
tribute both their Parts to the Generation: That the of 
Stamina are the Male Part, and the Farina, which Ot 
always found of an oily glutinous Nature the ſemin vil 
Liquor; the Piſtil being, as we have obſerved alread; ſon 
the Female Part, which conducts the Semen to th Th 
Ova or Embryo; which being thereby fecundated, i Tate 
fed in the Uterus with a fine Juice, ſecreted by th tha 
Petula, grows, expands, and forms a new Fruit, but 
Thoſe Gentlemen pretend that the Diſpoſition ſolt 
the Piſtil, and the Apices about it is always ſuch, a Fir 
that the Farina may fall on its Orifice. That it | | 
uſually lower than the Apices; and that when we ob Mr 
ſerve it to be grown higher, we may conjecture th Fa 
Fruit has begun to form itſelf, and has no farther (+, & of 
caſion for the Male Duſt. That as ſoon as the Wo |» Od 
of Generation is over, the Male Parts, together vit reſc 
the Leaves fall off, and the Tube leading to th Sub 
Uterus begins to ſhrink, adding withal that th Fer 
Top of the Piſtil is always covered with a Sort of Ve. Pl 
vet Tunicle, or emits a gummy Liquor, the bettet u Hy 
catch the Duſt of the Apices. Laſtly, That in Flown in 
that turn down, as the Achanthus, Ciclamen, and th fold 
Imperial Crown, the Piſtil is much longer than th Bos 
Stamen; that the Duſt, or Farina may fall fron the 
their Apices in ſufficient Quantity on the Pijſtil. mY 
But what can be that Farina, ſo often mentionel the 
already, for to have ſo prolifick a Virtue ? 1 
The Farina is a fine Duſt, formed and ſecretel 1 
in the Apices or Tops of Stamina, where, when it be * 
comes mature and copious enough, burſting its Co bey 
ſula, it is ſpilt on the Head of the Piſtil, and whe un 
depoſited in the Utricle of the Female, draws tit Pla 
Nouriſhment from the other Parts of the Plant ini ie 
the Rudiments of the Fruits, and makes them ſwel. * 
The Reality of this Virtue, which Mr. Bradley ll N 
magnetick, is argued from the ſame being found i * 
Wax, which is chiefly or wholly gathered hence _ 
the Bees. as 
The Farinæ are not of the ſame Size, Figure, and I 
Colour in all Sorts of Plants indifferently; for ſon c 
are tranſparent as cryſtal, as thoſe of the Maple, In. we: 
rage, and Hemlock; others are white, as thoſe = 
Henbane and Balſamins; others blue, as thoſe of Flax; obſ 
others purple, as of ſome Tulips; others Fleſh . c 0 
loured, as ſome Species of Lychnis; and others red, f " 
as thoſe of the Gum. Even this is not an infallible 1 
Rule for the different Colours of Farine ; for ſome like 
vary in the ſame Species, according to the Colour of 10 
the Flower; and even ſometimes the Farina of the Gr, 
ſame Flower is of different Colours, as is eaſily ww 
ſerved in the Caryophilus Arvenſis. ture 
The moſt general Figure of the Farinæ is the oval, Rev 
more or leſs ſharp at the Ends, with one or more Doſe 
Channels or Furrows, running length-ways ; ſo that from 
through a Microſcope they look not unlike the Stone Gra 
of a Date, as a Grain of beat, a Coffee-Berry, of an to th 
Olive; (uch are thoſe of the Polygonatum, Bugle, Bri it is 
ony, Tithimal, c. Thoſe of the Melilot are Olin. Moy 
ders; thoſe of the Panſy are Priſms, with four irre- Gra 
gular Sides; thoſe of the great Conſolida repreſent = ** 
cryſtal Globules, cloſely faſtened to each other; thole dear 
of the Sycamore repreſent two Cylinders placed a-crols3 te 1 


thoſe of the Funguille are in Form of a Kidney 3 then 
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anula, Paſſion Flower, &c. are nearly 
of = Om A Surfaces; thoſe of the 
Carnophillss Sylveftris are round, and cut in Faſcets; 
oe of the Geranium, and ſome other Species are 
/ ad, with a Kind of Umbilicus, or Indenture, as 
2 Apple. Mr. Bradley ſays they are perforated 
mite through» like the Bead of a Necklace; thoſe of 
Tall, Corona Solis, &c. are little Globes, ſet with 
Prickles, Cc. 

Of theſe Farine, ſome are very hard, others ſoft, 
and eaſily broke. They all contain a deal of ſulphur- 
ous Matter, more than the other Parts; whence they 
are very odorous. Thoſe of the Lilly are ſo full of 
Oil, that they greaſe the Paper they are put upon, as 
if it had been olled. The Farinæ of moſt aromatick 
Plants ſwim in an eſſential Oil, or Sort of liquid Tur- 
ntine ; others are involved in a dry Reſin, as thoſe 
of the Lycopodium, or Muſcus Terreſiris Clavatus. 
Others, as thoſe of Fumitary, are incloſed in a little 


3 viſcid, mucilaginous Matter; and all in Effect have 


ſomething ſo glutinous, that they ſtick to any 


| ö Thing that touches them, ſo that 'tis difficult to ſepe 


rate them from each other. Some have imagined 
that the Farine were only Particles of Wax, or Reſin; 
but the contrary is eaſily proved; for they neither diſ- 
ſolve in Water nor Spirit, nor Oils, even aſſiſted with 


Fire, ae” i 
For the Manner wherein the Farina fecundifies, 


Mr. Geoffrey advances two Opinions. 1. That the 
Farina being of a ſul phurous Compoſition, and full 
of ſubtil penetrating Parts, (as appears from its ſprightly 
Odour) falling on the Piſtils of the Flowers, there 


reſolves, and the ſubtilleſt of its Parts penetrating the 
Subſtance of the Piſtil, and the young Fruit, excite a 
Fermentation ſufficient to open and unfold the young 
Plant incloſed in the Embryo of the Seed, In this 
Hypotheſis the Seed is ſuppoſed to contain the Plant 
in Miniature, and only to want a proper Juice to un- 
fold its Parts, and make them grow. The 2d Opi- 


| nion is, that the Farina is the firſt Germ, or Bud of 


the new Plant, and needs nothing to unfold it, and 
enable it to grow, but the Juice it finds prepared in 
tie Embryo of the Seed. 

This Author takes the proper Seed to be in the Fa- 
rina, inaſmuch as the beſt Microſcopes do not diſco- 
ver the leaſt Appearance of any Bud in the little Em- 
bryo of the Grains, when examined before the Apices 
have ſhed their Duſt, He imagines in leguminous 
Plants if the Leaves and Stamina be removed, and 
the Piſtil, or that Part which becomes the Pod, be 
viewed with the Microſcope, ere yet the Flower be 
opened, the little green tranſparent Vgſiculæ, which 
are to become the Grains, will appear in their na- 
tural Order; but ſtill ſhewing nothing elſe but the 
mere Coat or Skin of the Grain, That if the Obſer- 
vation be continued for ſeveral Days ſucceſſively, in 
other Flowers as they advance, the Veſiculæ will be 
found to ſwell, and by Degrees to become replete 
with limpid Liquor; wherein when the Farina comes 
to be ſhed, and the Leaves of the Flower to fall, we 
obſerve a little greeniſh Speck, or Globule, floating 
about ar large. That there is not any Appearance, at 
firſt, of Organization in this little Body; but in Time, 
dit grows, we begin to diſtinguiſh two little Leaves 

two Horns, That the Liquor diminiſhes inſen- 
lbly, as the little Body grows, *cill at length the 
rain becomes quite opake; when upon opening it, 
ve find its Cavity filled with a young Plant in Minia- 
ure, conſiſting of a little Germ, or Plumula, a little 
Ret, and the Lobes of the Bean or Pea. He ſup- 
Poles that, beſides that the Cavity of the Piſtil reaches 
zem the Top to the Embryo's of the Grains, thoſe 
ns or Vęſiculæ have a little Aperture correſponding 
"the Extremity of the Cavity of the Piſtil, and that 
© 8 through this Aperture the Farina falls in the 
l of the Veficula, which is the Embryo of the 
un. That this Cavity or Cicatricula, is much the 
zue in moſt Grains, and is eaſily obſerved in Peaſe, 
* &c. without the Microſcope. The Root of 
© little Germ being juſt againſt the Aperture, thro? 
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which it paſſes out when the little Grain comes to 
germinate, 

This Syſtem ſeems well enough adapted to thoſe 
Plants called Hermaphrodites, and which have both 
Male and Female Parts, i. e. the Farina, and Piſtil; 
but it is not ſo eaſily reconciled to a Species of Plants 
which bears Flowers without Fruits, and therefore di- 
ſtinguiſhed into Male and Female z of which Kind are 
the Palm-Tree, Poplar, Hemp, Hops, &c. For how 
ſhould the Farina of the Male, here, come to impreg- 
nate the Seed of the Female? Mr. Geeffrey is pleaſed 
to anſwer, that the Wind, doing the Office of a Ve- 
hicle, brings the Farina of the Males to the Females, 
I muſt conteſs that Mr. Geoffrey does a great deal of 
Honour to the Wind, to inveſt it with ſo much fnow 
ledge, Prudence, and Diſcretion ; for to effect this, 
it muſt know when that Tranſmigration is moſt pro- 
per to be made; as when the Farina is diſpoſed for 
Copulation; it muſt know likewiſe the Difference of 
the Sexes of the Plants, and the different Species of 
thoſe Sexes, leſt he ſhould make ſome Miſtake, and 
carry the Faring of one Species to the Piſtil of another 
Species, and by ſuch Miſtake occaſion the Production 
of Monſters in the vegetable World, It muſt know 
likewiſe the Situation of both Sexes, for both Sexes in 
the vegetable Race, are as often aſunder, as in the 
human Race; and Divorce and Separation are as fre- 

vent among them as among us, nay the Female 

lants go as often a Whoring as Wives, and what's 
the molt monſtrous, are often found in the ſame Bed 
with the Male of another Species; therefore the Wind 
mult know all theſe Tricks before it can be ſuppoſed 
2 for a faithful Mercury, unleſs they be all as 

exterous as that mentioned by Fovinianus Pontanus, 
which, ſenſible of a poor Female Palm-Tree, which 
had lived in a State of Celibacy in the Wood of 
Otrant, very much againſt her Will, as might be 
ſuppoſed, brought her at laſt, that precious Jewel, 
the Inſtrument of Generation of a Male Palm-Tree, 
cultivated at Brendifi, 15 Leagues diſtant from 
Otranto: What's the more ſurpriſing to me is, that 
Mr, Geoffrey ſeems to believe that monſtrous Romance, 
and to make Uſe of it to ſupport his Syſtem. | 

M. Tournefort, ſenſible, as I ſuppoſe, of the Ridi- 
cule of ir, imagines, that without that myſterious Fa- 
rina, the fine Filaments, Tormentum, or Down, al- 
ways found on the Fruits of the Plants, may do the 
Office of Impregnation. 

When I reflect ſeriouſly on theſe different Senti- 
ments, which in other Men would be conſidered as a 
Piece of the greateſt Extravagancy and Folly, and de- 
ſerving, at leaſt, Bedlam, or the Petites Maiſons; I 
cannot but admire the ridiculous Vanity of Mankind, 
in attempting not only to penetrate into the inmoſt 
Secrets of Nature itſelf, but even to force her to act 
contrary to thoſe irrevocable Orders and Regulations, 
eſtabliſhed from the Beginning by the Author of all 
Things : Why ſhould we ſearch the Principles of Ge- 
neration in Vegetables any where elſe but where they 
are to be found ? Why ſhould we have the Barbarity to 
lead our Fellow- Creatures through ſo many intricate” 
and difficult Paſſes, to attain to an End, which, with 
the leaſt Reflection, is ſo eaſily obtained? Why 
ſhould we make a Diſtinction of Sexes in the Plants, 
where there is none? To what End? For the Gene- 
ration of the Plants; have they not that Principle of 
Generation within themſelves, from that very Moment 
the Crearor commanded the Earth 1% bring forth 
Graſs, the Herb yielding Seed, and the Fruit-Tree 


yielding Fruit after its Kind, whoſe Seed is in itſelf upon 


the Earth, Gen. i. 11. Is not this better underſtood, 
and more agreeable to Reaſon, than to have Recourſe 
to Impoſſibilities for the Generation of Plants? Is it 
not more evident, and eaſier to be demonſtrated, that 
the Seed has in itſelf the firſt Principle of the vegeta- 
ble Life, which lay dormant in the Seed, *till by its 
being put into the Earth, and excited by Fermenta- 
tion, they become active, and apply themſelves to the 
admirable Mechaniſm of the Plant, on which they 
work without Intermiſſion, 'till they have brought it 

to 


to its Perfection, or are forced to deſiſt, by meeting 
with ſome inſuperable Obſtacles; than to ſay, that 
an inſignificant Excrement of the Plant, which we are 
pleaſed to dignify with ſome particular Title, and 
whoſe Effects we explain by ſome problematick Terms, 
which we do not ſo much as underſtand ourſelves, has 
that Faculty of fecundating the Seed ? The Difference 
of Sentiments in Botaniſts on that Subject, and even 
of the moſt learned among them, is ſufficient to con- 
vince us, that they ſpeak of a Thing which they know 
nothing of themſelves; and that they would, if they 
could, render problematick, what's apparent enough 
of itſelf; for in Fact the Seed, without the Concur- 
rence of any other Cauſes, has its Fecundity in itſelf, 
which wants no other Aſſiſtance, for to unfold its firſt 
Principles, than of a Fermentation in the Earth, or in 
ſome other Place, fit to excite its Activity. 

From this difficult Point we'll proceed to the other 
Diſtinction we have made of Plants; into Terreſtrial, 
which are thoſe that live only on Land, as Oak, 
Beech, c. Aguatict, which live either in Rivers, as 
the Water- Lilly, Water- Plantin, &c. or in the Sea, as 
the Fucus, Coral, Coralline, &c. Amphibious, which 
live indifferently either in Land or Water, as the Wil- 
low, Alder, Mints, &c. Annual, which are thoſe, whoſe 
Root is formed and dies the ſame Year, ſuch are the 
leguminous Plants, Wheat, Rye, &c. Biſannuals, 
which only produce Flowers and Seeds the ſecond, or 
even third Year after their being raifed, and then die; 
ſuch are Fennel, Mint, &c. 
die after they have once born Seed. Of thoſe, ſome 
are Ever-greens, as the Aſarabacca, Violet, &c. others 
looſe their Leaves one Part of the Year, as Fern, 
Coltsfoot, &c, Note, That this Diſtinction is not 
made with Regard to their Species, but only to their 
Age and Period. | 

Plants are alſo diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their 
Magnitude, into Trees, Shrubs, and Herbs. Trees, 


are the Oak, Pine, Fir, Elm, Sycamore, &c, Shrubs, 


are the Holly, Box, Toy, Juniper, &, And Herbs, 
are Mint, Sage, Sorrel, Thyme, &c. 

Mr. Ray diſtinguiſhes the Trees and Shrubs of 
Engliſh Growth into nuciſerous Trees, which are thoſe 
which have their Flower disjoined and remote from 
the Fruit, or bears Nuts; as the Walnut-Tree, the 
Hale. Nut-Tree, the Beech, the Cheſnut, and the com- 
mon Oak. Ceoniferous, or ſuch as bear a ſquammous 
or ſcaly Fruit, of a conical Figure, and a woody or 
hard Subſtance, in which are many Seeds; which, 
when they are ripe, the Cone opens or gapes in all 
its ſeveral Cells or Partitions, and lets them drop out. 
Of this Kind are the Scotch Firs, Male and Female ; 
the Pine which in our Gardens is called the Scotch Fir, 
the common Alder Tree and the Birch-Tree, Bacci- 
ferons, or ſuch as bear Berries, i. e. Fruit covered with 
a thin Membrane, wherein is contained a Pulp, 
which grows ſoft, and moiſt when ripe, and encloſes 
the Secd within its Subſtance, which Trees Mr. Ray 
dividcs into four Kinds. 1, Such as bear a Caliculate, 
or naked Berry z the Flower and Calix both falling 
off together, and leaving the Berry bare, as the Saſ- 
ſafras-Tree, 2. Such as have a monopynereous Fruit, 
that is, containing in it only one Seed, as the Arbutus, 
Terebinthus, Lentiſcus, &c. 3. Such as have a naked 
but polypyreneous Fruit, that is, containing two or 
more Kernels or Seeds within it, as the Faſminum, 
Liguſtrum, &c, 4. Such as have their Fruit compoſed 
of many Acini, or round ſoft Balls ſet cloſe together 
like a Bunch of Grapes, as the Uva Marina, Rubus 
vulgaris, Rubuſidiers, and the Rubus minor fructu 
Cæruleo. 

There are, alſo, lanigerous Trees, or ſuch as bear a 
woolly, downy Subſtance; as the black, white, and 
trembling Poplar, Willows, and Oſiers of all Kinds. 
Trees that bear their Seeds (having an imperfect 
Flower) in leafy Membranes and Caſes, as the Horn- 
beam, or Hardbeam, call'd in ſome Places the Horn- 
beech. Such as have their Fruits and Flowers conti- 
guous, which are either with the Flower plac'd on 
the Top of the Fruit, or adhering to the Baſe, or 


Perennial, which never 
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Bottom of the Fruit. Of the former Kind, ſome 
pomiferous, as Apples and Pears; and ſome — 
ferous, as the Sorb, or Service Tree, the Wh bo 
Haw-thorn, the Wild Roſe, Sweet-brier, 

the Great Bilberry-buſh, Honey-ſackle, Ivy (2, 
The latter Kind are either ſuch as have ther P 
ſoft, and moiſt, when ripe; as, t. Pruniferou; . 
whoſe Fruit is pretty large and ſoft, with a Stone 
the Middle, as the Black-thorn, or Sloe-tres k 
Black and White Bullace-tree, the common wi 
Cherry, the Black Cherry, Sc. 2. BacciferouT,n, 
as the Strawberry tree in the Welt of Ireland, Ma. 
toe, Water Elder, the Dwarf or large Laure] th 
Viburnum, or Way-faring Tree, the Dog: berryT 
the Sea Black- thorn, the Berry-bearing Elder, u. 
Privet, Barberry, Common Bramble, and the Spindl 
tree, or Prick- wood. ; 

Alſo ſuch as have their Fruit dry, when ripe; 
the Bladder-nut Tree, the Box. tree, the Commy, 
Elm, and Aſh, the Maple, the Gaule, or Sweet Wi. 
low, Common Heath-broom, Dyer's Weed, Furz, 
or Gorſe, and Lime-tree. | 

Shrubs, are nothing elſe but little, low Dwarf gez 
or woody Plants, of a Size leſs than a Tree; nd 
which, beſides their principal Stems and Branch 
frequently from the ſame Root put forth ſeveral qe 
conſiderable Sets, or Stems, Such are the Privet, 
Phyllirea, Holly, Box, Honey-ſuckle, Sc. 9; 
are diſtinguiſh'd, by ſome, from Sufrutices, or Lid 
Shrubs, which are low Buſhes, that do not put lorth, 
in Autumn, like Trees and Shrubs, a Kind of Buntes 
or Gems, in the Axis of the Leaves; ſuch az I. 
vender, Rue, Sage, Sc. 

Botanifts divide, likewiſe, the Vegetable Well 
into Genera and Species; though they do not allge 
upon, from what Conſideration the Diviſion into G-. 
nera is beſt taken, Tournefort, one of the late nd 
beſt Writers, after a long and accurate Diſcuſſion, la 
choſe, in Imitation of Geſner and Columna, tore 
late them by the Flowers and Fruit conſider'd ty 
ther; ſo that all Plants which bear a Reſemblancen 
thoſe two Reſpects, are of the ſame Genus, (i. i. laut 
they all agree in ſome one common Character, in he- 
ſpect of the Structure of certain Parts, whereby they 
are diſtinguiſh'd from all other Plants) after vhich, 
2 Differences, as to Root, Stem, or Leaves, 

e the different Species or Subdiviſions, He pe- 
tends, contrary to Mr. Ray's Opinion, that he hs ne- 
ver hitherto met but with fourteen different Figuresof 
Flowers, which are to regulate entirely the Gus 0r 
Claſs of Plants, and which is all that's to be retain'd 


ite, c 
Currany 


in the Memory, to be capable to deſcend to fix hun- 


dred and ſeventy-three Genera, which comprehend 
8846 Species of Plants; which is the Number of 
thoſe yet known by Land and Sea. 

Since M. Tournefort is of Opinion that the different 
Figures of Flowers are to regulate entirely the 6: 
nera, or Claſſes of Plants; it will not be imprope! i 
examine, in this Place, and previouſly to the Diſtinc- 
tion of Plants made by Mr. Ray, not only thoſe Cli- 
ferent Figures of Flowers, but alſo inform our {elves 
in a more particular Manner than we have done jet, 
of the Structure of thoſe Flowers, and firſt of the D:- 
finition of Flowers, 

FLOWER, is defin'd, by Botaniſts, that Part of 2 
Plant which contains the Organs of Generation, ot 
the Parts neceſſary for the Propagation of the Kind, 

Dr. Grew divides the Flizver into three Parts, 
which are the Empalement, Foliation, and Attire. 

He calls Empalement, or Calix, the outer Part 0 
the Flower, which environs the two others, which n 
either of a whole Piece, or continu'd; as in Fin 
and Carnations; or divided into ſeveral, as in Roſes. 
When divided, it reſembles ſmall Leonies, as it ap- 
pears in the Flowers of the Quince tree, or of Fri” 
roſes, The Empalement, or Calix of Flowers, 8 co: 
pos'd of the ſame eſſential Parts which form the Plan., 
viz. of the Skin, or Cortex, Parenchyma, and 16. 
neous Body; as is evident in the Artichoke, which | 


but a Flower, of which, what's -vulgarly e 
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re the Empalement, or Calix. It even ap- 
axon the Skin which covers thoſe Leaves are all 
of a Piece, from the inner, which are leſſer, to the 
outer Leaves, which are the greater; ſo that what 
we take to be different Leaves, is only the ſame Em- 
lement, or Calix, which has ſeveral Plits. 
Pa enen, HIS" 

The Uſe of the Calix is, to ſupport and cover the 
other Parts of the Flowers; it covers them while they 
are yet in Buds, and thereby defends them againſt 
the Injuries of an exceſſive Cold, or of an extreme 
Hear ; and ſupports them in ſuch a Manner, as to 
keep them always in the moſt advantagious Situation, 
'Tis for this Reaſon that Empalements, or Calices, are 
diff-rent, and more or leſs ſtrong, according to the 
Diverſity of Flowers, There are ſome Flowers which 
have no Empalement, or Calix, as Tulips; becauſe 
their Leaves being thick and ſtrong, and each reſting 
on its proper Baſis, they want no Calix for their Sup- 

ct. On the contrary, Carnations and Pinks have a 
Calix, which, to be ſtronger, is all of a Piece; other- 
wile their Leaves, whoſe Foot is very long and ſlim, 
would part from each other, and deviate from their 
natural Situation, or Place. This Calix is dentated a- 
top, that it may the eaſier ſhut, and cover the Leaves, 
while yet too tender; and afterwards open, and ſpread 
it ſelf a little under the ſame Leaves, to ſupport them, 
when the Flower is entirely blown, Laſtly, There 
are Flowers whoſe Leaves being very long, and very 
tender, have Calices compos'd of ſeveral Pieces, the 
one plac'd above the other, almoſt like the Scales of 
| a Fiſh, being thereby more proper to ſupport and 
preſerve thole Flowers; as is plainly ſeen in Facees, 
and other like Flowers. 

The Leaves of the Flower are alſo compos'd of the 
ſame eſſential Parts with the green Leaves; for their 
Membranes, Pulps, and Fibres, are nothing elſe but 
the Skin, Parenchyma, and Ligneous Body, which have 
ſpread to form them, 

The Leaves of the Flowers, like the green Leaves, 
have ſeveral different Diſpoſitions; among which, the 
following ones are the moſt common: In Roſes, and 
ſeveral other double Flowers, the Leaves are only a 
Ittle leaning upon one another, and ſtill more in the 
Flowers of Blattaria. Sometimes they are folded in, 
25 are ſome Leaves of the Flowers of Peaſe, and the 
Leaves of Coriander- flowers; and thoſe Plits are as 
ſimple as in theſe here mention'd ; or double, as in the 
Jacets, &c. eo, | 

There are Flowers whoſe Leaves are at the ſame 
Time folded, and leaning over one another; as the 
Marigold, Daifies, and other like Flowers! for when 
they begin to open, their Leaves are ſeen leaning over 
one another; and when thoſe Leaves are grown big- 
ger, tis eaſily diſcover'd that each make two Plits. 
There are Flowers whoſe Leaves are roll'd up; for 
Example, in thoſe of Clematis, the Top of the Leaves 
are rolbd in. In ſome others, the Leaves form a 
kind of Vyce, or ſpiral Line; as the Flowers of Mal- 
low, and others. Laſtly, Some are plitted, which, 
notwithſtanding, are diſpos'd into Spirals, becauſe the 
whole Body of thoſe Flowers being all of a Piece, 
there are only Plits which reign in a ſpiral Line, from 
the Top to the Bottom. | 

lt is eafily underſtood why there are ſo many dif- 
rent Diſpoſitions in Flowers; for the Bignels and 

'gure of their Leaves are ſo unequal, that it is im- 
Pllible they ſhould be otherwiſe diſpos'd. Dr. Grew 
lays, that he has never ſeen the a! of Flowers 
roll'd outward, as are ſometimes the green Leaves; 
and gives for Reaſon of this Difference between both, 
„ That the Fibres are not rais'd on the Back of the 

ves of the Flowers, as they are on the Back of 
ver Leaves. And, 2. Becauſe the Leaves of the 
rn ſerve to ſhut up, and preſerve the Heart, 
they could not do, if they were roll'd out- 


0 ſides the green Leaves, and Empalement, or Ca- 
1 which ſerve as Wrappers to Flowers; ſome have 
"nr Parts to defend them againſt the Injuries of the 

as the Spring- Saffron; tor its Flowers having no 
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Calix, and coming out of the Earth before the green 
Leaves, i. e. at the very Beginning of the Spring, 
Nature has ſupply'd them with a double Veil, to ſhel- 
ter them. I EE 

There are various Flowers in which the Baſis of the 
Leaves is cover'd with a kind of Down, which fills 
up the whole Extent of the Calix, that thereby thoſe 
Leaves which are very tender might be kept always in 
a moderate Warmth "neceſſary to them; and though 
the Leaves themſelves be not cover with thoſe ſmall 
Hairs, however, there are ſome, which, in ſome Pla- 
ces, feel like Sattin, or very ſoſt Velvet; becauſe 
thoſe Places being contiguous to the Heart of the 
Flower, which is very tender, and touching it often, 
they muſt be ſoft, and warm, to preſerve it. *Tis for 
this Reaſon that in the Flowers of Clematis thoſe Parts 
of the Leaves which are roll'd in, and contiguous to 
the Heart, are like Velvet, while the other Parts are 
even, and ſhine as if they were glaz'd. The ſame 
Thing is obſerv'd in the Flowers of Peaſe, Hemp, 
and the like; for the Leaves contiguous to the Heart 
of thoſe Flowers, are always a little like Velvet., 

The Leaves ſerve to cover the Heart of the Flower, 
and the Fruit; ſo that as the Calix, being harder, 
and coarſer, is their outer Envelope ; the Leaves be- 
ing tenderer, 1s the inner one, and both of an equal 
Utility. | 

The different Situation of theſe Leaves, and of the 
Fruit, in various Plants, evidences this Truth ; for 
Apples, Pears, and other Fruits, whoſe Parenchyma, 
or Pulp, have a competent Solidity, are fituated be- 
hind, or above the Flowers; whereas Cherries, Apri- 
cots, and other like Fruits, are ſhut within the Flow- 
ers; becauſe beginning to be form'd in the Beginning 
of the Spring, which is often pretty cold, and their 
Parenchyma, or Pulp, being y tender, they would 
infallibly periſh, if they were not wrapp'd up in the 
Flowers which preſerve them. But the Preſervation 
of the Fruit is not the only Uſe of the Flowers ; for 
they contribute, beſides, towards making it grow, 
while yet but in Embryo; and *tis for this Reaſon 
that Flowers are more or leſs large in Proportion, as 
the Fruit requires more or leſs Juice for its Nutrition, 
For unleſs a young Fruit was of à Conſiſtence ſolid 
enough, as Apples, Pears, &c. the Suc could not 
enter it abundantly enough, if the Flower, which is 
above, was not to contribute towards it, in the ſame 
Manner the green Leaves contribute to the Aſcent of 
the Juices into the Branches; ſo that the young Fruit 
would die, or at leaſt never be brought to Maturity, 
or Perfection. On the contrary, if the Flowers were 
too large, in Proportion to the Fruit, they would ex- 
hauſt and intercept all the Juices. Therefore the 
Pulp of Quinces being more ſolid than that of Ap- 
ples or Pears, their Flowers are alſo larger, and even 
the Calices of thoſe Flowers grow, and remain green 
long after the Flowers are fallen, till the Fruit has no 
longer Need of them. | 

The Prune, whoſe Pulp is tenderer than thoſe of 
Apples or Pears, have their Flowers ſmaller, though 
their Calices are as large. The Gooſeberry and Cur- 
rant, whoſe Pulp is tender, have likewiſe their Flowers 


ſmaller yet: And, laſtly, the Pulp of Currants being 


the tendereſt of all, and nouriſh'd with a Juice more 
volatile than the others, and which, conſequently, aſ- 
cends with more Eaſe, or Facility, the Vine which 
bears them produces no Flowers, but only ſome ſmall 
Parts which ſupply the Place of Flowers, and which 
falls cff as ſoon as the Fruit is form'd. 

Mr. Ray divides Flowers into perfect and imperfet?, 
and ſubdivides the perfe# (which, in his. Opinion, 
are all thoſe which have the Petala, though they want 
the Stamina) into femple and compounded. The fimple 
are thoſe which are not compos'd of other ſmall ones, 
and, uſually, have but one ſingle Style; and the cm- 
pounded have many - Foſculi, all making but one 
Flower. | 

Single Flowers are either monopetalous, or polypeta- 
Jous. The monopetalous have the Body of the Flower 


all of an entire Leaf, though ſometimes cut, or divi- 
ded 
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ded a little Way, into many ſeeming Pelala's, or 
Leaves; as in Burrage, Bugloſs, Sc. The polypeta- 
lous are thoſe which have diſtin& Petala, and thoſe 
falling off ſingly, and not altogether ; as the ſceming 
Petala of the monopetalous Flowers always do. 

Both theſe are further divided into uniform and dif- 
ferm Flowers, The uniform have their Right and 
Left Hand Parts, and the forward and backward 
Parts, all alike, But the difform have no ſuch Regu- 
larity 3 as in the Flowers of Sage, Dead-nettle, &c. 


Note, That PeTAL a are the colour'd Leaves of a 
Flower. 


Monopetalous difform Flowers are, likewiſe, further 
divided into ſemi fiſtular, labiate, and corniculate 


Flowers. The ſemi-fitular Flowers are thoſe whoſe 


upper Parts reſemble a Pipe cut off obliquely; as in 
the Ariſtolochia, The labiate, thoſe either with one 
Lip only, as in the Acanthium and Scordium ; or with 
two Lips, as in the far greater Part of the /abiate 
Flowers, And here the upper Lip is ſometimes turn'd 
upwards, and ſo turns the convex Part downward ; as 
in the Chamzeciſſus, &c. but moſt uſually the upper 
Lip is convex above, and turns the hollow Part down 
to its Fellow below, and ſo repreſents a kind of Hel- 
met, or Monk's Hood ; ſuch are the Flowers of the 
Lamium, and moſt verticillate Plants. Sometimes, 
alſo, the Labium is entire; and ſometimes jagged and 
divided. The corniculate are thoſe hollow Flowers 
which have on their upper Part a kind of Spur, or 
little Horn; as in the Linaria, Delphinum, &c. and 
the Corniculum, or Calcar, is always impervious at the 
Tip, or Point. 

Compound Flowers, are either diſcous, planifolicus, 
or fiſtular, The diſcous, or diſcoidal, are thoſe whoſe 
Floſculi are ſet together ſo cloſe, thick, and even, as 
to make the Surface of the Flower plain and flat; 
which therefore, becauſe of its round Form, will be 
like a Diſcus, which is ſometimes radiated, when 
there is a Row of Petala ſtanding round in the Diſk, 
like the Points of a Star; as in the Matricaria, Cha- 
memelum, &c. and ſometimes naked, having no ſuch 
radiating Leaves round the Limb of is Dſk; as in 
the Tanacetum, The planifolious are thoſe compos'd 
of plain Flowers, ſet together in circular Rows round 
the Center, and whoſe Face is uſually indented, 
notch*d, uneven, and jagged ; as the Hierachia, Son- 
chi, &c, The fiſtular are thoſe which are compos'd 
of many long, hollow, little Flowers, like Pipes, all 
divided into large Jags at the Ends. 

Imperfett Flowers are ſuch as want the Petala, and 
are call'd, likewiſe, Hamineous, apetalous, and capil- 
laceous Flowers. Tournefort calls amentacious thoſe 
Flowers which hang pendulouſly by fine Threads, like 
the Juli; we call them Cat's tails. 

The other Diviſions of Flowers are into campani- 
form, cruciform, infundibuliform, cucurbitaceous, ſta- 
mineous, leguminous, papilionaceous, umbelliform, and 
verticallate Flowers. The campaniform are thoſe in 
Shape of a Bell. Cruciform, thoſe conſiſting of four 
Petala, or Leaves, the Calix, alſo, containing four 
Leaves; and the Piſtil always producing a Fruit: 
Such are thoſe of the Clove-tree, Cabbage-tree, Cc. 
Infundibuliform, are ſuch as reſemble the Figure of a 
Funnel, i. e. are broad and ample a top, and con- 
tracted into a Neck at Bottom: Such is that of the 
Beat's Ear. Cucurbitaceous are ſuch as reſemble the 
Flower of the Gourd, or have the ſame Conformation 
therewith. Stamineous are ſuch as have no Pelala, 
but conſiſt wholly of Stamina, or Threads, with Api- 
ce5 a-top, The Leaves plac'd round theſe Stamina, 
are not to be eſteem'd as Petala, but a Calix, in re- 
gard they afterwards become a Capſula, or Cover, in- 
cluding the Seed; which is the Office of the Calix 
alone. The leguminous are thoſe of leguminous Plants 
they bear tome Reſemblance to a flying Butterfly; for 
which Reaſon they are alſo call'd papilionaceous, 
which conſiſt of four or five Leaves, whereof the up- 


permoſt is call'd Vexillum, or Standard; and the by 
eſt Carina, as reſembling the Bottom, or Kee] gf, 
Boat: Thoſe between the two are call'd /atera/ Linm: 
or Alæ; from the Bottom of the Calix ariſas a 55 
ſtil, which is encompaſs'd with a Sheath, or Come 
fring*d with Samina; this Piſtil always becomes g. 
Fruit, and is uſually call'd the Pod, in Latin Silign, 
Umbelliform, are thoſe with ſeveral Leaves day. 
and diſpos'd in manner of a Roſe, and whoſe Cal 
eſſentially becomes a Fruit of two Seeds, join'd beſo 
they come to Maturity; but afterwards eaſily ſep, 
ted again, They are thus call'd, becauſe they ae 
uſually ſuſtain'd by a Number of Threads, whig, 
proceeding from the ſame Center, are branch al 
round, like the Sticks of an Umbrello; of this King 
are the Flowers of Fennel, Angelica, &c. And gt 
verticillate are thoſe rang'd, as it were, in Stor 
Rings, or Rays, * the Stems; ſuch are thoſe q 
Horehound, Clary, &c. 

From the Flowers we'll paſs to the Fruits, whiz 
are compos'd of the ſame eſſential Parts deſcrib'4 i. 
ready in the other Parts of the Plants; that is to ſi 
of the Skins, or Membranes; of the Pulps, or Pom. 
chyma ; and of the Fibres, or ligneous B:dy, Hos. 
ever, as the various Diſpoſitions and Preparation 
thoſe Paris make a very great Quantity of diff: 
Fruits, Dr. Grew contents himſelf with deſcribing he 
moſt common, and principal, to which all coden 
might be reduc'd; which are Apples, Pears, Pruxz, 
Filberds, and Blackberries. 

Apples are compos'd of four Parts, which are tt 
Skin, the Pulp, the Fibres, and the Capſale, which 
contain the Seed. The Skin is but a Continuing 
that of the Branch extended as far as the Fail. The 
Pulp is likewiſe nothing elle but the Parenchmcd 
the Tree, which extends it ſelf, and (wells, which y. 
pears manifeſtly, when we examine an Apple, get w 
ſmall, and newly form'd; and that Pulp, hard, al 
of a coarſe Juice, at firſt, becomes, in Proceh of 
Time, tender, delicate, and grateful to the Tilt, 
the ſame as the Marrow, which is commonly prtty 
hard, and of an acerb Taſte, becomes tender and 
ſweet in ſome Roots, as in Parſnips, Turnip, Cu- 
rots, and others. | 

The Fibres are but the Ramifications of the lizntins 
Body, which penetrate the Parenchyma, and whole 
bigger joins together, as in the Leaves, by the inter- 
woving of the ſmaller. There are commonly in Ap- 
ples fifteen large Fibres, ten of which are diſtrbued 
throughout the whole Subſtance of the Pulp, and at 
laſt join together towards the Umbillic, or the Eye of 
the Apple; and the five others paſs in a right Line 
through the Pedicle, as far as the ſaid Fye of the 
Apple, where meeting with the firſt ten, they Mix, 
and unite with them: Theſe laſt five have their Ori- 
gin from a ſingle one, which having extended it ſelf 
all along the Center of the Pedicle, and even in one 
Part of the Pulp, is divided, at laſt, into five Branches, 
to which are ty*d the Kernels of the Apple. Tbete- 
fore though originally thoſe Fibres croſs in a right 
Line the whole Pulp of the Fruit, and penetrate 3 
far as to the Flower, to which they carry the Sip 
which makes it grow; nevertheleſs, in Procels © 
Time, the Fruit, which grows bigger, drawing {0 t 
ſelf all the Juice which paſſes in thoſe Fibre the 
Flower withers, and falls, and thoſe five Fibres ate no 
longer of Uſe, but to the Fruit. Whence it may be 
concluded, that of the fifteen large Fibres diſcernible 
in the Apple, ten ſerve to carry the Sap into the 
Pulp, or Parenchyma; and five are deſtin'd for the 
Nutrition of the Kernel or Seed. 

The Capſula proceeds from the Marrow; for as 
ſoon as the Pulp begins to grow big, the Juice, find- 
ing Room enough, enters into it, and quits the Mar- 
row, which withers, and thus forms the Capſula. 


Pears are compos'd of five Parts, which rt the 


Skin, or Cortex, Parenchyma, Ramification, Stone, 
and Acetarium. The three firſt are very near - 
thoſe of Apples, -with this ſingle Difference, gr 
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: ich run in a right Line in the Pear, and 
. * Nutrition of the Kernels, are in greater 
Number 3 for commonly there are found ten, 

The Stone oblerv'd chiefly in choaky Pears, is not 
n eſſential and vital Part like the others, but is only 
1 Congerirs of ſtony Corpulcles, diſpers'd through- 
45 the whole Parenchyma, but in the greateſt Plenty, 
and cloſeſt together, about the Center, or Ace/arium. 
It is form'd of the ſtony, or calculous Parts of the nu- 
tritious Juice of the Parenchyma extravaſated in 
_— Acetarium is a Subſtance of a tart, acid Taſte, 
of a globular Figure, inclos'd in an Aſſemblage of 
ſ-yeral of the ſtony Parts above-mention'd, ?Tis of 
the ſame Subſtance with the Parenchyma and the Mar- 
row, though *tis almoſt impoſſible to determine from 
which of thoſe two Parts it proceeds immediately. 

As for the Origin of the Stone, the various ſtony 
Corpuſcles cis compos'd of are nothing elſe but ſe- 
veral Parts of the Juice, indurated, and coagulated, 
by Precipitation, like thoſe we ſce often in the Sedi- 
ment of Urine, in Wine Caſts, &c. 

In the Plumb, Cherry, Sc. there are four Parts, 
viz. a Coat, Parenchyma, Ramification, and Stone, 
or Nucleus, The Coat, Parenchyma, and Fibres, have 
the ſame Origin, and are form'd in the ſame Manner, 
as in Apples and Pears; but the F7bres have a differ- 
ent Dilpoſition. There are in all Sorts of Plumbs 
five large Fibres extended over the Surface of the 
Stone, from the Baſe to the Point; four on one Side, 
and one on the other. The ſame Number is found 
in Apricots, with ths Difference, that the Fibre 
which is ſingle on one Side, is not extended on the 
Surface of the Stone as in Plumbs, but penetrate into 
the Stone. On the other Side there are likewiſe found 
between the four large Fibres heretofore mention'd, 
two or three ſmaller #7bres, which, after having, like 
the others, a little extended themſelves on the Surface 
of the Stone, penetrate into the Pulp, and are diſ- 
persd therein, Laſtly, there are in all the Parts of 
Puches a very great Number of theſe ſmall Fibres. 

But notwithſtanding the different Diſpoſition of 
theſe Fibres, obſerv'd in the Fruits here mention'd, 
that which is ſingle is diſpos'd in the ſame Manner in 
all, i. e. that it enters the Stone, at the Baſe, and after 
it has extended it ſelf in the very Subſtance of the 
None, it enters the middle Cavity, through the Point, 
where the Kernel is ſuſpended by its Envelope. 

The Stone is a compos'd Body, though at firſt it 
appears ſimple. Its inner Part is the thinneſt, and is 
allo whiter, denſer, and more poliſh'd than the reſt, 
It derives from the Medulla, and the Manner ' tis 
torm'd is very curious, but not eaſily obſerv'd. 
For as the Fibre of the Seed does not penetrate it di- 
retly through the Baſe, but only through the Point, 
it carries along with it a conſiderable Part of the Me. 
dulla, which gathers round it, and forms a kind of 
Parenchyma ;, ſo that penetrating into the Cavity of 
the Stone through the Point, that Medulla, or Paren- 
chna, which furrounds it, enters likewiſe, and being 
there coagulated, forms in the whole Extent of that 
Cavity a kind of white Lining, hard, and poliſh'd. 

The external Part of the Stone, which is the thick- 
elt, is compos'd of ſeveral Parts, which are precipi- 
tated and coagulated, as in Pears ; with this Differ- 
ence only, that in Plumbs, and other fuch Fruits, 
the precipitated Parts are ſtill nearer to one another, 

are not only contiguous, but form, likewiſe, a 
continu'd Stone, and all of a Piece. Ir is ſo very true 
that the ones are form'd thus, that even in Pears the 

lane is the ſame, eſpecially toward the Eye of the 

car; and it is alſo in the ſame Manner that in Ani- 
mals ſome Parts of the Urine which are recipitated, 
um a Gravel, and afterward Stones. But we muſt 
oferve, that as in the Stones of Pears there is a Pa- 
chm mix'd with the ſtony Corpuſcles ; there is 
due, likewiſe, 'in the Stones of Plumbs, mix'd with 
ne precipitated and coagulated Parts. *Tis true, that 
ie Stone being form'd, thoſe Parts are not ſo eaſily 
tinguiſh'd ; but, notwithſtanding, the Foundation 
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of all Stones is nothing elſe but a perfect Parencbyma, 
which by thoſe Precipitations and Coagulations which 
gather round it, ſuffers ſuch Alteration, as to become 
dry and hard; ſo that it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh it 
from thoſe Parts which are coagulated, 

The Nut, analogous to which is the Acorn, conſiſts 
of a Shell, Cortex, and Medulla. The Shell conſiſts 
of a Coat and Parenchyma, deriv'd from the Bark and 
Wood of the Tree. The Cortex is alſo a Body com- 
pos*d of ſeveral different Subſtances ; its Surface is a 
Duplicature of the inner Tunick of the Shell, which, 
towards the Baſe, folds it ſelf, and extends on the 
Cortex, which it covers almoſt entirely; of which we 
are eaſily convinc'd, when we examine it. For we ſee 
then that the Baſe of the Cortex is continu'd with the 
Parenchyma of the Coat, from which it is not ſepa- 
rated by the Skin, Whence it enſues, that the ſuper- 
ficial Part which covers almoſt the whole Cortex, and 
which is but a Continuation of the Skin of the Coat, 
is not found in the Baſe, whereby the Cortex and Coat 
are join'd. The inner Part of the Cortex, which is 
the thickeſt, is not a Parenchyma ſemblable to the 
Coat, but mix'd with ſeveral precipitated and coagu- 
lated Parts; as in the Stones I have deſcrib'd already, 
and are even intermix'd with ſeveral Fibres, or 
Branches of the /igneous Body; with this Difference, 
that in the Cortex the external Fibres, which are not 
appointed to nouriſh the Seed or Kernel, are in a con- 
ſiderable Number, coming from the Parenchyma of 
the Coat, to enter into the Cortex through the Baſe, 
are ſeparated in round like the Threads = , a Puff, and 
thus extend themſelves on the Circumference of the 
Cortex, as far as the Point, between the Skin and the 
inner Part of that Cortex, which is nothing elſe but a 
coagulated Parenchyma. As for the inner Fibre, which 
ſerves to nouriſh the Seed, *cis always ſingle, and com- 
ing from the Coat between the two others, it enters 
thro* the Baſe of the Cortex, and is not extended in the 
Body of that Cortex, as in the Body of the Stones of 
Plumbs, to go and unite it ſelf to the Kernel by the 
Point, but paſſes directly through the Center of the 
Baſe, into the Medulla, which it penetrates and runs 
throughout its whole Length, as far as the Point of 
the Cortex, to which the Skin of the Kernel, or Seed, 
adhere, But whether the Medulla, or Pulp of the 
Kernel, ariſes from the Pith of the Tree, or the cor- 
tical Part of the Fruit, is not agreed. 

Berries, as Grapes, &c. are compos'd of three 
Parts, beſides Grains of a ſtony Nature, viz. the 
Coat, Parenchyma, and Fibres. 

The Origin of the Coat is the ſame, as in the other 
Fruits heretofore mention'd; but there are found in 
theſe, two Sorts of Parenchyma: The firſt, call'd ex- 
ternal Parenchyma, is adherent to the Coat ; and as it 
is of an extreme Acidity, *tis commonly ſpit out, 
when thoſe Fruits are eaten. It derives from the Pa- 
renchyma of the Cortex of the Branch, and the Pores 
of both, as well as of the Medulla, are viſibly diſ- 
pos'd in the ſame Manner. The other, ca\Pd the in- 
ner Parenchyma, is that which is commonly eaten; 
its Taſte is ſo grateful, and it ſelf ſo tender and deli- 
cate, that it ſeems but as a thicken'd Juice, though it 
be a true Parenchyma, whole Pores are very large, 
and full of Liquor, like thoſe of Oranges and Le- 
mons. 

There are alſo in theſe Fruits, like in the others, two 
Sorts of Fibres, The external ones are extended in 
curve Lines, between the Coat and external Paren - 
chyma, from the Pedicle to the Baſe of the Flower; 
and though they be not always in the ſame Number 
towards the Pedicle; however, there are ten found 
towards the Baſe of the Flower, five of which ſerve to 
the five Leaves of the Flower, and the five cthers to 
the Leaves of the Calyx. As for the inner Fibres rwo 
are commonly found diametrically oppoſite to each 
other, which, towards the Baſe of the Flower, are 
mixed with thoſe already mentioned, and being di- 
vided afterwards into ſeveral ſmaller, each of theſe 
ſmall Fibres has a Grain tied to it, into whoſe Coat 
it enters by two Filaments, one whereot anſwers 15 
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Baſe, and the other to the Point of the Grain. Thoſe 
Fibres are all white and big enough for us to ſee ea- 
ſily; when cut obliquely, they are hollow, and true 
ſpermatick Veſſels, ſince they have very near the ſame 
Figure, and the ſame Ule as thoſe of Animals, 

From this neceſſary and accurate Examen of the 
Flowers, and Fruits of Plants, which, I hope, will 
fatter agreeably the Curioſity of the Reader; Pl! 
proceed to the Diſtribution of Plants by Mr. Ray, 
into 25 Genera, or Claſles, under the following De- 
nominations z and from that to their Analyſis and 
Virtues, 

The firſt Claſs contains imperfe Plants, ſuch as 
appear to want the Flower and Seed, as Corals, 
Sponges, Truffles, Moſs. The 2d produce Plants of an 
imperfect Flower, and whoſe Sced is too ſmall to be 
diſcerned by the naked Eye; ſuch are Fern, Poly- 
pady, Sc. The 3d, thoſe whoſe Flowers want Petala, 
as Hops, Hemp, Nettles, Docks, &c. 4th, Thoſe 
with a compound Flower, and which emit a milky 
Juice, when cut, or broke, as Lettuce, Dandelion, 
Succory, &c. 5th, Thoſe of a compound Flower of 
a diſcous Form, and whoſe Seed is winged with 
Down, as Coltsfoot, Flea-bane, &c. 


Note, that winged Seed are ſuch as have Down or 
Hairs on them, whereby the Wind taking hold, 
blows them to a Diſtance. 


The 6th contains Herbæ Capitale, or thoſe whoſe 
Flower is compoſed of long filtulous Flowers gathered 
into a round Head, and covered with a ſcaly Coat, as 
the Thiſtle, great Burdock, Blue Bottle, &c. 7th, Co- 
rymbyferous Plants, with a diſcous Flower, but no 
Down, as the Daiſy, Yarrow, Corn- Marygold, &c. 


Note, That Corymbus, among the antient Botaniſts, 
was particularly uſed to expreſs the Bunchee, or 
Cluſters of Ivy-berries. Some alſo call the Top 
of the Stalk of a Plant, when ſo ſubdivided, 
and adorned with Flowers, or Fruits, as to make 
a round ſpherical Figure, by this Name; as the 
Tops of Leeks, Onions, and the like; and others 
confound the Word with Umbrella, which ex- 
preſſes the flowery Tops of ſuch Plants as have 
their Branches and Flowers ſpread round, into 
the Form of an Umbre/la. But among the mo- 
dern Botaniſts, Corymbus 18 chiefly, for a com- 
pound diſcous Flower, whole Seeds are not pap- 
pous, i. e. do not fly away in Down, nor blown 
any where about with the Wind, 


The 8th contains Plants with a perfect Flower, but 
only one Seed to each Flower, as Valerian, Agrimony, 
Brunet, &c. qth, Umbelliferous, or thoſe of five Pe- 
tala, ſpread out like an Umbrella, and two Seeds to 
each Flower. This is a very large Genus of Plants, 
and are diſtinguiſhed by the ſame Author into ſeven 
Species, viz. thoſe with a broad flat Sced, like a 
Leaf, as wild Garden Parſnips ; with a longiſh and 
larger Sced ſwelling in the Middle, as Com Weed, and 
wild Chervil; with a ſhorter Seed, as Angelica; with 
the tuberous Root, as the Earth-nut; with a ſmall 
ſtraited Sced, as Caraways, Saxifrage, and Brunet ; 
with a rough hairy Seed, as Parſy and wild Carrot; 
with entire Leaves ſubdivided into Fags, as Sanicle, 
and Tboroug b. Max. The 1oth contains Stellate 
Plants, whoſe Leaves grow round the Stalks at certain 
Intervals in Form of Stars, as Mug-weed, wild Mad- 
der, Croſs-wort, Mollugo, Aſperula, or Weodruff, 
Gallium, or Ladies Bed Siraw, Aparine, or Cleavers, 
Rubia Tinctorum, or Dyer*s Madder; to which may be 
added, as a kin to this Genus, the Naſturtium indi- 
cum, Indian Creſs, or Yellow Lark Spur. The 11th, 
Rough leav'd Plants, which have their Leaves placed 
alternately, or in no certain Order along the Stalks, 
as Hound*s-Tongue, Mouſe- Ear, &c. 12th, Suffruti- 
ces, or veriicillate Plants, whoſe Leaves grow by 
Pairs on their Stalks, one Leaf right againſt another, 
the Flower being monopetalous, and uſually in Form 


of a Helmet. The ſame Author makes two Speci 
of theſe verticillate Plants. 1. The Fructicoſæ . 
ſuch whoſe Superficies is perennial; theſe again "Wa 
either a plain Flower, as the Chamedry; oulpari, 

. . Is 
Thucrium, and the Marum Syriacum, or a Fig. 
with a Lip, called labiated Flower ; or one ſomethi = 
in the Form of a Helmet, called Galeated, a; the : 
cria Siæcbos, Hyſſopus, Roſmarinus, Satureia, A 
vulgare, Thymum vulgare, and the Polium 2 
2. The Herbaceæ, or ſuch, whoſe Stalks are po: 3 
rennial z theſe are the Menthe, Verbena, Difam 
Creticus, Origanum, Majorana, Ocimum, Hyrmiyy,, 
Galeopſis, Nepela, Betonica, Prunella, Stachys, Clin. 
podium vulgare, Lamium, Molucca, Hedra T erreſt 1 
Galericulata, Calamintha, Meliſſa, Marrubium ©, 
mune, nigrum, & aquaticum, ChamePpilys, Scarodonig 
Scordium, Bugula, Syderitis, Cardiaca, ; 

The 1 3ch contains the Polyſpermous Plants, wii, 
are thoſe which have more than four Seeds ſucces. 
each Flower, without any certain Order or Number 
Theſe are alſo ſubdivided into 1. Such as have a Cal 
or Perianthium, conſiſting either, firſt of three Ley; 
and the Flower Tripetalous, as Plantana Ajtatica, im 
the Sagittaria, both Water-Plants, or the Flower b. 
lypetalous, and the Calyx falling with it, as the Cl. 
donium minus, or remaining after the Flower is d. 
ped, as in the Hepatica mobilis. Secondly, Of fye 
Leaves, in ſome deciduous with the Flower, x in 
the Ranunculus ; in others Perennial, as in the Hal. 
borus niger ferulaceus; or Annual, as in the Eg 
Adonis. Thirdly, Of eight Leaves, as the Malva ad 
Alcea. Fourthly, Of ten Leaves, as the Cary:phylls 
Fragaria, Pentaphyllum, Tormentilla, Argentina, . 
thea, and Pentaphylloide. 

2. Such as have no Calyx, or Perianthium, 1s the 
Clematitis, Filipendula, Ulmaria, Anemone- Nemrim, 
Pulſatilla, &c. 

In the fourteenth, are the Bacciferous Plants, or 
ſuch as bear Berries, as Briony, Honey-Suckle, Gl. 
mon-Seal, Lilly of the Valley, Nightſhade, Aſparaqu, 
&c. The 15th contains the Mulliſiliguous, or Coimi- 
culate Plants, which after each Flower, produce ſeve- 
ral long, ſlender Siliguæ, or Caſes, wherein their Seed 
is contained, as Orpine, Navel-wort, Bears. Fut, Co- 
lumbines, &c. The 16th, Vaſculiferous Plants, with 
a Monepetalous Flower, and which after each Flower, 
have a Veſſel beſides the Calyx, containing the Seed; 
which is ſometimes divided into Cells. They have 
their Monopetalous Flower, either uniform, or difform. 
The former have all their Seeds divided. 1, Into two 
Partitions, as the Hyoſcyamus, Incotiana, Priaptia, 
and the Gentiana. 2. Into three Partitions, as tht 
Convolvulus, Speculum Veneris, Trachelium, Repwncr 
lus, or Campanula, Repunculus Corniculatus, &c. 3. 
Into four Partitions, as the Stramonium. Thole ot 
the latter Kind, which have a difform Menopota lu 
Flower, as the Linaria Pinguicula, Antirriinn 
Ariſtolochia, Scrophularia, Digitalis, Pediculuris, M. 
lampyrum, Eupbraſia, &c. Mr. Ray makes thre: 
Claſſes of this vaſculiferous Plants, which I have fe- 
duced here into one; and therefore proceed to the 
20th, which contains the leguminous Plants, or ſuch 
as bear Pulſe, with a papilionaceous Flower, conliſt- 
ing of four Parts, joined at the Edges, as Peaſe, Bean, 
Vetches, Tares, Lentil, Liquorice, Trefoil, &c. The 
21ſt, Plants with a true Bulboſe Root, as Carlick, 
Daffodil, Hyacinth, Saffron, &c. The 22d, chole 
whoſe Roots approached nearly to the Bulbeſe Form, 
as Flower-de-lis, Cuckow-Pint, Baſtard Hellebort, Kc, 
The 23d, Culmiferous Plants, with a grafly Leaf, an 
an imperfect Flower, having a ſmooth, hollow. Joint: 
ed Stalk, with a long, ſnarp- pointed Leaf at each 
Joint, and the Seeds contained in a chaffy Hoſk, oy 
Wheat, Barley, Rye, Oats, and moſt Kinds of Gra/*- 
The 24th, Plants with a graſſy Leaf, but not culni. 
ferous, with an imperfect or ſtamineous Flower, 
Ruſbes, Cats. Tail, &c. And in the 25th are contain 
ed Plants, whoſe Place of Growth is uncertain, be 
Water- Plants, as the Water- Lilly, Milk Wort, Mole. 
tail, &c. l. 
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n the Opinion of ſome among the ancient 
1 Planis uſed to degenerate, i. e. . - 
RE den e 
another viler Kind. us, lai 0 Ys Oci 8 

ed into Darnel, Barley into Oats, Ocimum into 
on um, Syhymbrium into Mint, Caulis into Rapa, 
Serty The Plantule or Stamen of the future Vegetable, 
5 hold to exiſt in the Seed; ſo that to produce 
mw a Plexus, or Organiſm, a Matter fo and ſo pre- 
2 is required; and added that the Matter in the 
why where the Seed is lodged, being ſuch as is inca- 
ble of producing the ſaid Plexus, it muſt neceſſarily 
hange into another of a different Nature from that of 
he Seed required, though in ſome Reſpects alike, and 
; roaching thereto: Thus Darnel and Wheat in 
2 Reſpects agree; ſo alſo Serpy/ium and Ocimum, 
Kc. They allowed, however, that there was no De- 
eneration in the Root, but only in the Seed, inaſ- 
wack as the Root already ſuppoſes a perfect Organi- 
ation. But our lateſt and beſt Botaniſts maintain 
ſuch a Degeneration, or Tranſmutation, to be a Chi- 
mera; not, but they allow that a Plant, by being 
tranſplanted to an improper Soil, or Sun, may be de- 
praved z ſo as a Dutch Roſe of an hundred Leaves 
may only produce another Roſe far ſhort thereof in 
Number of Leaves, Colour, Smell, &c. Such a De- 
pravation is poſſible, and frequently happens; but a 
ſpecifick Transformation ſeems out of the Power of 
Nature; a new Form ever ſuppoſing a new Genera- 
tion, which again ſuppoſes a Corruption of the former 
Kind, founded on this Axioma, Corruptio unius, eſt 
Generatio allerius. 

Before we attempt to enumerate, to make the Aua- 

, and diſcover the Virtues of the Plants, contain- 
ed in the ſeveral Claſſes, or Genera abovementioned, 
which M. Tournefort reduces to fourteen, as leſs bur- 
thenſome to the Memory, it is proper to define cer- 
tain Terms, which are to be uſed in the Sequel, 
and inform the Reader of the Rule obſerved in the 
Diſcovery of theſe ſeveral Things. 

By the Chymical Analy/is of Plants is underſtood 
the Separation of their Principles, by Fire and conve- 
nient Veſſels, to effect which, freſh Plants are di- 
ſtilled in Alembicks, in Balneo Mariæ; or elſe be- 
fore they are diſtilled, they are put into Fermentation 
or Digeſtion for ſome Time, according to the Nature 
of the Plants, and the Deſigns of the Artiſt, The 
Subſtances extracted from them are to be divided into 
Portions, of five or ſix Ounces each. That their re- 
ſpective Character may be examined ſeparately z by 
that Means, are extracted, their Flegma, ſpirituous 
Water, or ardent Spirit of Plants. When the Diſtil- 
lation is ended, the Grounds left are put into a Cor- 
nue, whence by a graduate Fire, are extracted from 
almoſt all Plants an urinous Spirit, a concrete volatile 
Salt, and a f#tid Oil, From the Caput Mortuum lixi- 
viated, is ſeparated by Filtration and Evaporation, the 
Salt which was mixed with the Earth. Without this 
Operation it would be impoſſible to diſcover which 
Sort of Salts are contained in Plants, and which Salt 
is predominant ; which muſt be as neceſſarily known, 
to dilcover the Virtues of Plants, and before they 
3 wich any Appearance of Succeſs in 

edicine. 

To proceed with ſome Order in that Diſcovery, we 
muſt previouſly know what's underſtood by the dif- 
ferent Salts found in Plants, ſince they all contain 
ſome of thoſe Salts, more or leſs ; therefore, 

1. By Alkaly and acid Salt, are underſtood thoſe 
two Sorts of Salts, to which our modern Phyſicians 
and Chymiſts have given thoſe Names; and which 
are eaſier underſtood than defined. 

2. By eſſential Salt is underſtood that formed by the 
Cryſtalliſation of the Juice of Plants. 

3. By volatile Salt is underſtood the Salt, which by 
the Diſtillation through the Cornue, adheres at the 
Top of the Veſſel. 

4. By the fixed or fixt Salt, is underſtood the Salt 

extracted by Elixiviation, from the Aſhes of burnt 
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Plants, or from the Caput Moriuum, of thoſe which 
are analyſed. 

This, 'tis true, informs us of the Difference of 
thoſe ſeveral Salts z but how ſhall we know if they are 
all contained in the Plant, or only in Part; or which 
is the Predominant? By the following Means. 

I. The acid Salt is diſcovered, by being mixed 
with Salt of Tartar, or Spirit of Sal-Armoniack, or 
like Matters, with which Acids ferment commonly. 
The Acids are alſo diſcovered by the blue Paper, 
which they change red by Degrees, from a very pale 
red to a very high one. 

2, The Spirit of Nitre, of Salt, of Sulphur, of Vi- 

triol, and other Acids, are employed with Succeſs, to 
diſcover the Salt Alkaly ; for thoſe Acids ferment with 
the Alkaly. 
3. As the Sal-Armoniack is eaſily diſcovered, by 
its urinous volatile Salt, Botaniſts and Chymiſts make 
Uſe of the Oil of Tartar to diſcover if there is any 
armoniack Salt in Plants, for then they exhale an 
urinous Spirit, like to that exhaled from Urine, or 
the armoniack Salt itſelf, 

4. As the Character of Nitre is diſcovered by Deto- 
nation, *tis thought, that the ſureſt Expedient to know 
8 Subſtances, is by throwing them upon burning 

8. 

5. Every Body knows that the chief Quality of Vi- 
triol is to turn Black the Infuſion of Galls, there- 
fore the Matters under Examination are to be mixed 
with that Infuſion. 

6. To know if there is any Sulphur in ſome Matter, 
that Matter muſt be put into Digeſtion, in a very 
ſtrong Spirit of Wine. If the ſame Matter burn eafily, 
*tis a certain Sign that they contain abundance of ſul- 
phureous Particles. The Elaterium, when dry, burns 
at the Candle, and the Sedam majus vulgare of C. Bo- 
hinus, does not burn, therefore the former contains a 
ſulphurous Matter, not to be met with in the latter 
oleaginous Subſtances, when mixed, makes a Ladder 
when with Oil of Tartar, 

With the Aſſiſtance of theſe Elucidations, well 

roceed to the Enumeration of the Plants, and to the 

iſcovery of their ſeveral Qualities and Virtues, in an 
alphabetical Order, as the moſt agreeable to our 
Work, contenting our ſelves with the Deſcrip- 
tion of thoſe which are better known, and more . 
ful; for we cannot undertake in this Treatiſe to exa- 
mine all the Particularities of the Vegetable World, 
which have been the Subject of ſeveral very large 
Volumes: Though what we have ſaid already of Bo- 
tany, is ſufficient for a whole Treatiſe. But as 1 
deſign to oblige our Readers as far as the Limits I 
have preſcrib'd to my ſelf will admit; I cannot help 
giving them the following ſhort Herboriſation. 

Ac E TOSAPRATENSIS, or Sorrel, with long Leaves. 
The Root of this Plant is not ſour, as Matthiolus be- 
liev'd it, but, on the contrary, very bitter, very 
aſtringent, and changes but very little blue Paper into 
red; while, on the contrary, the Leaves change it as 
much as Allum does. The red of the Leaves keeps 
on, and that of the Root diſappears. The eſſential 
Salt of Sorrel is a Mixture of Sal Ammoniac and of 
Nitre. In the Roots thoſe two Sorts of Salts are 
united with a ſmall Quantity of fœtid Oil, and with 
much Earth; and in the Leaves they are diſſolv'd in 
a very great Quantity of Phlegm. There is no Vi- 
triol in Sorrel. 

The Virtues of the Parts of Sorrel are different : 
The Roots, wherein Sal Ammoniac, Sulphur, and 
Earth are predominant, carries off the Digues which 
obſtruct the Circulation of the Blood in the Viſcera; 
they are preſcrib'd in Decoctions, aperitive Diet- 
Drinks, &c. The Leaves, on the contrary, which 
are very ſour, are cooling, and hinder the too great 
Fermentation of the Blood, and the too great Effer- 
veſcence of the Bile. The .Uſe of the Roots and 
Leaves of this Plant are a good Remedy for the 
Scurvy. 

Ar TRAA, Maſbmallow, Moriſon and Mr. Ray 

5 B have 
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have taken the Flower of this Plant to be of five 
Leaves, though M. Tournefort ſays, that it is all of a 
Piece. The Leaves of Maſhmallows are glutinous, 
inſipid, and do not change the blue Paper. The Roots 
have the ſame Taſte, but change a little the blue Pa- 
per. The glutinous Juice of this Plant appears to be 
a Mixture of a great deal of Phlegm, of a conſider- 
able Portion of Earth, Acid, and Sulphur, 

All Authors agree that this Plant ſweetens the 
Blood, and is emollient. It not only blunts the cor- 
roſive Salts, but likewiſe ſoftens the Fibres, when too 
much ſtrain'd, and reſtores them to their natural Mo- 
tion, and thereby appeaſes Pain. In Diet-Drinks, or 
Tiſanes, they are an excellent Remedy for a violent 
Cough; and in the Nephritick for the Retention of 
Urine, attended with Inflammation, *Tis alſo ad- 
miniſter*d, for the ſame Maladies, in Syrups, Tablettes, 
or Lozenges; in Lohoch in Clyſters for the Inflam- 
mations of the Abdomen ; in Unguentum for the Scia- 
tick and Rheumatiſm; to reſolve Tumours with In- 
flammation; in Poultices with Milk, to bring thoſe 
Tumours to Suppuration when the Matter is diſpos'd 
for it, Sc. 

As r ER, paluſtris luteus, folio longiori, lanuginoſo, 
Star- wort, or Cole- wort. This Plant is very common, 
though known but to very few; its Root is an Aſſem- 
blage of ſeveral white Fibres, waving, of four or five 
Inches long, of half a Line thick, tied to the Head, 
whence iſſues ſome Filaments or Threads, which run- 
ning between two Earths, ſerves to the Multiplication 
of that Plant; its Stalks grow three or four together, 
of a Foot and a half, or two high ; they are ſometimes 
purple towards the Bottom, one and a half, or two 
Lines thick, branched a-top, full of Medulla, and 
covered with Down, or ſhort Hairs; the lower 
Leaves are half a Foot long, and an Inch, -or an Inch 
and a half broad, piked at both Ends, a little waved, 
or watered on the Edges, covered with Hairs, like 
to thoſe of the Stalks, but ſometimes longer, raiſed 
with a thick, whitiſh, or purple Rib, a little round 
underneath; this Rib ſprouts forth ſome Fibres, 
' which extend obliquely on the Edges. The Leaves 
which accompany the Stalks are alternate, of three or 
four Inches long; they ſometimes grow higher to- 
wards the Top, where they ſeize half the Stalk, by a 
round Baſe, of very near an Inch broad; the Branches 
are cloſe enough towards the Stalk, and are divided 
into three Twigs, each of which ſupports a radiate, 


yellow Flower, of an Inch, or an Inch and a half 


broad. The Diſk of the Flower is compoſed of very 
near 350 other ſmall Flowers, of three Lines high,and 
divided into five Points, with a very ſhort and forked 
Filament; the Crown is of 30 or 60 ſmall Flowers of 
the ſame Colour, which have very near ten Lines in 
length, or half a Line in breadth, The Embrio's of 
the Grains, which ſupport the ſmall Flowers, and 
half ſmall Flowers, are white, fine, and of a 
Line high; in Proceſs of Time they grow big- 
ger and brown, and their Acgreet, which is white, 
is very near three Lines high. The Root of 
this Plant is very bitter, acerb, and oily, it ſmells 
like Hay overheaten; its Leaves are bitter, likewiſe, 
but without Aſtriction. It delights in humid Places, 
blows in Juby, Auguſt, and September, and towards 
the latter End of Auguſt its Grains ripen. Its Root is 
far better drawn in the Memoirs of Pena and Lobel, 
than in the Hiſtory of the Plants of Lions. 
AcRTMONV IA, Agrimony, is of a ſtiptick Taſte, a 
little ſalt, and mix'd with ſome Acrimony, and chan- 
ges a little blue Paper; which makes one believe that 
it contains a Salt which approaches very near the vi- 
triolated Tartar, or the Salt of Coral made with Spi- 
rit of Verdigreaſe. This Salt in Agrimony is mix'd 
with a great deal of Sulphur, and with much Earth; 
there fore *tis aſtringent, deterſive, vulnerary, and ape- 
ritive. "Agrimony is very good in chronick Maladies ; 
tor. it abſorbs and inciſes the thicken'd Lympha which 
occaſions them. *Tis us'd in Diet Drinks, Decoctions, 
and in aperitive, cooling, and vulnerary Draughts, or 
Juleps. This is of a very great Succour in che ſpit- 
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ting of Blood, in the Bloody Flux, 
flammation of the Liver, Apply . h. 
vulnerary, and proper to reſolve the Tumours 4 1 
Scrotum, or Purſe; and of all other Parts where * 
is Inflammation. Targus aſſures us, *tis boil'd in L. 
of Wine, with Bran of Wheat, 
Part. 


ves 


and apply'd on the 


ALCHIMILLA MONTANA, Per/epier, ? 
aſſures us, that the Flower of b wi 18 2 Ky 
of four Leaves; but M. 7 ournefort lays, that it _ 
mineous, and that Mr. Ray has miſtook the e 
the Flower, which is all of one Piece. 7 Bat 
will have its Root black and hollow; in Fran " 
ſolid, and yellowiſh : The whole Plant, there, is . n 
inſipid; but here, Mr. Ray and Lobel lay, that 1 
acerb. Fabius Columna, who gives an excellent k. 
gure of it, and to whoſe Deſcription nothing is hg 
ing but that of the Flower, obſerves, that the Vigu 
of Pena and Lobel, of the Engliſh Perſepier, is 
bad; that of Taberna Montanus, who calls it Scandis 
minor, 1s not better ; and that of Parkinſon worſe 

ALcuim ILLA SUPINA, Knazel. Tournefart 19 
that Mr. Ray is in the right to place this Plant ang. 
the faminegus, but that he has varied in the Der 
tion of its Flower, by pretending that it is of 64: 
ſmall greeniſb Leaves, than agree that that Part ond 
be rather call'd the Calix, and that the Seed ſupported 
that Calix. Tournefort gives this Deſcription of te 
Parts of that Plant: The Flowers grow in ſy 
Bunches, in the Arm-pits of the Leaves, and at the 
Extremities of the Branches; they are of five wn 
ſhort Stamina, which grow from the Bottom of the 
Calix with yellow Tops; the Calix is of a yi 
Piece, of two Lines long, greeniſh, open'd a-top, nd 
divided into five Points, diminiſhing toward the But. 
tom, in the Form of a Pipe, a little ſwell'd ; afterthe 
Stamina are wither'd, the Piſtil plac'd at the Brem 
of the Pipe becomes a Grain, ſomewhat oval, vi 
tiſh, and of a Line long; and then the Calix grow 
hard, and yellowiſh, 

ALKEKENGI, Winter Cherry. Its Leave ate 2. 
cerb, and bitter; they do not change the 20% Paper, 
but the Fruit changes it very much. It appears, a 
firſt, ſouriſh, and afterwards bitter; which makes one 
conjecture, that in the Fruit of that Plant there is a 
Salt approaching very near the Oxy/al argeli ſale, 
mix'd with a ſmall Quantity of fætid Oil. ln the 
Leaves that Salt is too well wrapp'd up in ſulphurous 
and terreſtrial Particles to be felt. The Alkekenzj is 
very aperitive and diuretick, Dioſcorides us'd to give 
it for the Green Sickneſs, and Retention of Urine. 
Arnaud de Villeneuve, and Ceſalpinus, advibd the 
Dropſical, and thoſe who had a Retention of Lite, 
to drink Wine wherein had been bruis'd three ot four 
Fruits of this Plant. The Fruit of A/kekengi is pte- 
par'd into Troches, 

ALYSSON, incanum luteum. The Figure of Cluj 
is good, but he has miſtook in the Deſcription of tie 
Flower, which is not of four Leaves, nor of five, ® 
he pretends. 

AMARANTHUS, Silveſtris, & vulgaris. The Rat 
of the Amaranth we ſpeak of, is whitiſh, ſometimes 
purple, of very near half a Foot long, divided into 
hairy Fibres, the Stems lie on the Ground, branch'd, 
of very near a Foot long, of two or three Lines 
thick, reddiſh, full of Juice, garniſh'd wich ae, 
Flowers, like thoſe of the Parietary, of very near td 
Inches long, the Tail included, which is very fine, 
and almoſt as long as the reſt of the Leaf, whici 
of a pale green, ſometimes, with purple Borders, ol 
ſeven or eight Lines broad, divided into two equal 
Parts by a Rib, which extends from one End to the 
other. The Arm-pits are fill'd with ſeveral Fower 
heap'd upon one another, like Cluſters of Grap*s 3 
each Flower has commonly three Leaves, very natto*, 
and very picked, plaited like a Spout, of a Line long, 
whitiſh, and the Bick greeniſh : From the Middle of 
the Flower riſes an oval and pointed Piſtil, environ 
with three very {tne S amina, ſcarce a Line in Lergeh, 
each ſupporting a yellowiſh Top: That Piſtil be- 
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a Time, a Capſula of a Line long, oval, flat, 
comes, in a0 3 by a ſmall Fillet; 'tis 
me „d of two Pieces which carry one upon the 
. In each Capſula is found a Seed, almoſt round, 
e ſhining, poliſh*d, and which has the Form of 
ret” This Plant is found during the whole Sum- 
1 and Autumn, in Gardens, in the Yards of Hou- 
1 aAmPSEROS, Orpin. This Plant analiz'd, 

ves à great deal of Acid, ſome Earth and Oil, a 
ſufficient Quantity of volatile concrete Salt; ſo that 
there is Room tO believe that 1t contains an aluminous 
gilt mix'd with Sal Ammoniac, wrapp'd up in a ſmall 
Quantity of Sulphur. Tis deterfroe, aſtringent, and 
mnerary. Apply'd externally, it haſtens the Suppu- 
ration of Tumours. f 

Av AAL fs, Flore cæruleo, Calves-Snout, in French 
Meuron. Its Flower is divided into five Quarters, and 
its Fruit, which is ſpherical, loſes half its Coat when 
the Seeds are ripe. Tragus ſays, that a Glaſs of Wine 
in which the Anagalis has been boil'd for a very ſhort 
Time, is a good Remedy againſt the Plague, provided 
the Patient keeps his Bed, not to interrupt the Sweat 
which that Liquor provokes. He orders the ſame 
Remedy to thoſe who have been bit by a Viper, or by 
a mad Dog 3 and adviſes them to waſh the Wound 

with it, and to apply the Herb to it. Hartman, Myn- 
ficbt, Rolfinſius, Michael, Willis, and ſeveral others, 
prize much the Uſe of this Plant in the Mania; and 
even when thoſe afflicted with a continual Fever are 
delirious, or light- headed, if the Anagalis be taken in 
Decotion, or fleep*d in Spirit of Wine. The Extract 
has the ſame Virtues. Simon Pauli ſpeaks of a Cata- 
plaſma, or Poultice, of Anagalis boil'd in Urine, as of 
2 Remedy us'd in his Country. 

Axon1s, Reſt-borreow. Its Flowers are diſpos'd 
three and three, and purple; its Leaves have a legu- 
minous Taſte, and ſtink. The Anonis is very ape- 
ritive and diuretick; the Roots are prefcrib'd in Diet- 
Drinks and Apozems; the Water of the whole Plant 
is diſtil'd while in Flower. All theſe Preparations 
ne very good for the yellow Faundice, for the Calcu- 
n for the Suppreſſion of the Menſes, and for the 
Files, when they are inflam'd. The Decoction of 
this Plant is very deterſive, and us'd with Succeſs in 
the Scurvy to waſh the Mouth, and clean the Gums. 

ArarINE, vulgaris, Goofe-graſs, in French Gra- 
tern, or Rieble. Pauli aſſures us, that in Denmark 
they uſe the Water diſtill'd from this Plant in the 
+y of the Breaſt ; ſome drink it for the Pleu- 
Ty, 

Ariuu, paluſtre, Smallage, in French Ache, 
Cardus ſays, that the Apium Sativum, which is our 
Celery, differs in nothing from the Smallage, or Ache, 
but in the Culture. This Plant is bitter, acerb, and 
aromatick, It contains a great deal of oily volatile 
dalt, by which the ammoniac Salt is not entirely dil- 
compos'd ; but diſſolv'd into a great deal of Phlegm, 
and united to a great deal of Earth. By a chymical 
Analyfis, the Apium, or Smallage, gives a great deal 
of Sulphur and Earth, a reaſonable Quantity of uri- 
nous Spirit, and a little of concreted volatile Salt; 
therefore 'tis not ſurprizing if it be aperitive, diure- 
tick, ſudorifick, febrifuge, and vulnerary. In an in- 
*rmitting Fever, fix Ounces of the Juice of this 
Plant are given at the Beginning of the Paroxiſm, or 
of the cold Fit; then the Patient muſt be well co- 
ver'd, which commonly makes him ſweat, A Drachm 
of the Extract of the Leaves, mix d with two Drachms 
3 is an infallible Febrifuge in a quartan 
Natl ad in all other Fevers, when there are Ob- 
0 ions in the Abdomen. In the Scurvy it ſtrength- 
Mz the Gums, and cleanſes the Ulceries of the 
2 th, The Root is employ'd in Diet-Drink, Apo- 

oh and Syrups prepar*d for the Deſopiation of the 
1215 Tis one of the five aperitive Roots; and the 
5 i day. five ſmall hot Seeds. To diſſipate 
roubleſor me Breaſt, when no longer wanted, or 

| there muſt be boil'd equal Parts of the 
ves of Sma/lage and Mint, in Lard; which being 
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ſtrain'd through a, Sieve, are afterward powdet'd 
over with the Seeds pounded, and apply'd to the 
Breaſts, | | 

Aq trol tum, or Aprifolium, Holly, in French 
Houx, Ceſalpinus and Hodoneus have obſerv'd, that 
old Helly loſe inſenſibly their Thorns, and produce 
Leaves like thoſe of Laurel. There is a tall Holly in 
the Royal Garden of Plants at Paris, and another in 
the Clozfters of the Monks of the Abby of St. Dennis, 
on which there are ſeen yet ſome thorny Leaves z but 
moſt of the others are without Thorns. Geſner has 
obſerv'd ſuch another in the Garden of St. Genevieve, 
Ruel aſſures us, that with the Bark of this Tree can be 
made Bird. lime. Mr. Ray has deſcrib'd the Manner 
how they make Bird lime in England of the Bark of 
Holly. Dodonte affirms, that ten or twelve Berries of 
Holly ſwallow*d cure the Cholick; and Mr. Ray ſays, 
that he has known a Lady, who after ſhe had try*d in 
vain all other Remedies, was cur'd by drinking Milk 
and Beer in which the Tops of the Leaves of Holly 
had been boil'd. Matthiolus pretends, that its Roots 
are very emollient, and reſolutive. 

AquiLlEeG1a, Sylveſtris, Celandine, in French Au- 
cholie. Dodoneus has far better known the Structure 
of the Flower of this Plant, than Columna and Ceſal- 
pinus ; for theſe two Authors ſpeak only of the Pipes 
tis compos'd of; but Dodoneus, beſide the Pipes, de- 
ſcribes the flat Leaves diſpos'd alternately among the 
Pipes. The Celandine is aperitive, diuretick, and ſu- 
dorifick. Tragus aſſures us, that a Drachm of the 
Powder of the Root taken in Vine, cures the Cholick. 
Camerarius relates, that in Spain they eat every Morn- 
ing, for the Calculus, a ſmall Quantity of that Noot. 
For the Angina, and the Ulceries in the Throat, Pena 
and Lobel prize Gargariſms made with the Seeds of 
this Plant; ſome uſe it in the Scurvy. Some pretend, 
that taken in Wine it accelerates the Birth, Pauli us'd 
to give Half a Drachm, or a Drachm of it, in a Glaſs 
of Water of Fumilerre, or of Cardus Benedictus, for 
the Small-Pox and Meaſles. 

ARr1STOLOCHIA, Clematitis recta, Ariſtolochi, Fuſ- 
chius and Dodonee agree that this Sort of Aritoloch 
may be us'd in lieu of the others, ſince it wants not 
Bitterneſs nor Acrimony. Anguillaria has even ob- 
ſerv'd, that the Root of this Species was more aro- 
matick ; and Baubin ſuppoſes that it is the ſame Au- 
dromachus and Galen us'd in the Theriack under the 
Name of Ariſtolocbia tenuis. However, the Leaves 
of this are very bitter, and do not change the I lue Pa- 
per; the Roots change it a little. Tis aromatick, and 
very bitter. By the Analyſis of this Plant it gives a 
great deal of an acid Liquor, a great deal of Oil and 
Earth, a ſmall Quantity of urinous Spirit, and no con- 
crete volatile Salt. Its fix*d Salt does not change hel- 
low the Solution of Sublimy z whence *cis concluded 
that the Salt of Ariſtsloch approaches very near the 
Nature of the Salt of Coral, ſuch as that Salt would 
be if more Acid was pour'd over it than is wanted to 
quench the Coral. This Plant is aperitive, ſudorifick, 
deterſive, and vulnerary; its great Bitterneſs hinders ic 
from being employ'd in Fuleps ; the Powger is given 
from one Scruple to a Drachm, for the Hyſterick, 
Green-Sickneſs, Aſthma, and intermitting Fevers; the 
Root is us'd in Lotions and vulnerary Tinctures. 

ARrTEMISIA, vulgaris, Mugwort, or Mother- 
wort, in French Armoiſe. The Mugwort has a ſmall 
Taſte of Salt, and changes a little the 5/ue Paper; 
which makes one believe that its Salt has ſomething 
of the Nature of Sal Ammoniac, but united with a 
great deal of Sulphur and Earth, All its Principles 
render the Plant very aperitive, and proper to regulate 
and' provoke the natural Evacuations in Women. For 
the Vapours, the Leaves and Flowers of Mug wort are 
taken, inſtead of Tea. 

AruM, Folefoot, or Wild. Spikenard, in French 
Cabaret. The Leaves of this Plant are very bitter, 
and change much the blue Paper, as well as the Roots. 
It contains a great deal of oily, aromatick, volatile 
Salr, loaded with much Sulphur, acid, and terreſtrial 
Particles, By the Analyſis are extracted _ this 
. ant, 
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Plant. much Oil and Earth, a ſmall Quantity of uri- 
nous Spirit, no concrete volatile Salt, and ſeveral acid 
Liquors. Dieſcorides aſſures us, that the Maceration 
of fix Drachms of Folefoot, or Aſarum, purge as much 
as the Hellebore, and provoke the Menſes. He agrees 
that the ſame Roots are Diureticks, and proper for the 
Dropſy, and for the Sciatica. They purge both Ways, 
without the Patient being fatigu*d thereby. The Pa- 
tient is made to drink a Glaſs of Wine wherein has 
been infus'd, for a whole Night, Half an Ounce of 
Folefoot Roots. This Emetick is good in intermitting 
Fevers, in the Dropſy, in the Gout and Sciatica, and 
particularly in Diarrbæa's and the Bloody Flux. 

BETONW 1c a, Betony, in French Betoine. The Leaves 
of this Plant have the Taſte of Herbs, a little ſalt, 
are a little aromatick, and do not change the blue 
Paper. The Flowers change it a little, as well as the 
Roots, which, beſides, are very bitter. The Betony 1s 
full of Sulphur, mix'd with a ſmall Quantity of oily, 
volatile Salt, and ſome Earth. By the Analyſis are 
extracted from this Plant a great deal of Oil, a little 
Earth and fix'd Salt, no concreted volatile Salt, but a 
ſmall Quantity of urinous Spirit. Betony is vulnerary, 
aperitive, diuretick, proper for the Maladies of the 
Head, and of the Abdomen. They are us'd in lieu 
of Tea, for the Vapours, Sciatica, the Gout, Head- 
ach, Jaundice, and for the Palſy. The Diet-Drink 
made of Betony- Leaves, the Water it has been mace- 
rated in, the Conſerve of its Flowers and Leaves; the 
Juice and Extract of its Parts, have the ſame Virtues, 
Theſe Remedies procure the Expectoration of purulent 

Matter; they conſolidate the inward Ulcers, reſtore 
the Functions of the Viſcera, promote the Urine, and 
carry off the Obſtructions of the Viſcera. Of the 
Leaves of Betony is made a Plaiſter, and particularly 
thoſe of the Head, The Roots have not the ſame 
Virtues, 

BRUNELLA major, Folio non Difſefto, Brunelle ; 
Baubin miſtakes Prunela Bugle for the Brunelle; its 
Leaves are like to thoſe of ſweet Ba/ilick, it changes 
the blue Paper, it has the Herb Taſte, ſtiptick, and 
a little bitter; whence it is conjectured that the Aci- 
dity of the natural Salt of the Earth has diſembarraſſed 
itſelf in that Plant of Part of its Acrimony, and that 
being mixed with much Earth and Sulphur, it has 
1 a Kind of aluminous Salt. This Mixture of 

rinciples renders the Brunella vulnerary, aſtringent, 
and deterſive. In enters into the Arquebuſade- Wa- 
ter, and into vulnerary Juleps. Baubin eſteems its 
Lotion very proper for Wounds made with Fire-Arms 
*tis ordered in Diet- Drink, and in Apozems for the 
Spitting of Blood; for Urines tinged with Blood, for 
the immoderate Flux of Menſes, and for a Bloody- 
Flux, and for all Sorts of Hemorrhages. *Tis uſed 
in Injection for deep Wounds, and in Clyſters in the 
Bloody- Flux. 

Bayon IA Aſpera, five Alba, Baccis Rubris, Bry- 
ony, Hip, White Vine, in French, Coleuvree, Vigne 
Blanche. The Leaves of this Plant are inſipid, glu- 
tinous, and do not change the blue Paper; the Root 
changes it much, 'tis bitter, and of a bad Smell; 
whence *tis conjectured that the Acid of ammoniack 
Salt, which 1s predominant in that Plant, is more un- 
folded in the Root than in the Leaves, where it is 
wrapp'd up in a great deal of Sulphur, By the Ana- 
lyſis theſe Roots give a great deal of acid Liquor, 
and a conſiderable Quantity of concreted volatile 
Salt, The Root, Tops, and Seeds of Bryony, are a 
ſtrong Purgative, and carry off the moſt obſtinate 
Obſtructions; therefore this Plant is of great Service 
in the Droply, Gout, Epilepſy, Aſthma; in the 
Vapours, Palſy, Vertiges, and in the moſt tedious 

aladies. The Root is given in Powder, from one 
Scruple to two; the Juice is given to drink, from a 
Drachm to half an Ounce; and the Decoction from 
half an Ounce to an Ounce, and an Ounce and a half. 
But in whatever Manner this Root is uſed, it muſt be 
corrected with Cream of Tartar, or vegetal Salt. 

Bu cLossu M Anguſtifolium majus, Bugloſſe, in French 
Bugloſe. Tragus gives a very good Figure of this 
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Plant. Its Roots are glutinoue, and changes 


the blue Paper, the Flowers change it a little: Much 


Leaves very little or not at all; whence we at 
ture that the Ammoniack Salt is wrapt up a 


glutinous Juice, where the Earth and Sulphur are 
dominant. The Bugloſſe cools, and eaſes the Me 
cholick. *Tis proper to diſſipate the Fluxions of th 
Breaſt, and obſtinate Coughs. Its Juice ig th 
from three Ounces to ſix; the Diet- Drink in b 
Glaſſes. This Plant reſtores the Motion of the B 
in cooling it, and facilitates its Circulation. Th 
Flowers are uſed, as in the Manner of Tea; they 
ptepared into Conſerve ; they are ranked among he 
Cardiac Flowers, 

BucvLa, Bugle; This Plant is bitter, deters 
and changes a little the blue Paper. *Tis employed 
in vulnerary Juleps, Diet-Drink, and Apozeny, 9. 
dered for the Spitting of Blood, the Bloody. 
the white Flowers, fore Throat, Ulcers, and for the 
Aphtha in the Mouth. The Juice of Bugle, cla 
has the ſame Virtues. *Tis uſed in Plaiſters. It c. 
tains ſome ammoniack Salt wrapp'd up in Sulphy, 

Bou xs A, Paſtoris major, Folio Sinuato, the 
herds-Purſe, or Pouch, in French, Mallet 4 Berger 
or Tabouret; it taſtes a little Salt, and is deter. 
the Juice of theſe Leaves changes a little the blue B. 
per; whence *tis conjectured, that in that Play the 
Ammoniack Salt, which is in the natural Salt af the 
Earth, predominates the other Principles. This An. 
moniack Salt is diſſolved into a conſiderable Portion of 
Phlegm, and is temperated by much Earth and lite 
Sulphur. This Plant gives no Acid by the chynial 
Analyſis, and all extracted from it is almoſt Allaly, 
Very few Plants give ſo much concreted volatle dit, 
more Lixivial fixed, and more Earth. Theſe Princigl 
mixed render the Burſa proper to melt the Blood, 
when too much thickened by heterogeneous Acids, 
which obſtruct the Circulation. The Juice af its 
Leaves drank from four Ounces to ſix, is of: great 
Help in Loſſes of Blood, and even in Fluxions, 2 
companied with Inflammation. Its Water diſtiled 
has little or no Virtue, 'tis only the Phlegm (epa- 
rated from the other Principles. This Plan; is found 
during the whole Year, becauſe it ſows itſelf towards 
the End of the Summer. 

Buseus Arboreſcens, Box-Tree, or Box Wind, in 
French, Bouis, or Buis. Ceſalpinus, Baubinus, and 
Mr. Ray, have imagined, that the Fruit of this 
Plant ſucceeded to the Flower; but Tourntfirt (ays 
that they grow in different Places, though on the 
ſame Stem. The Leaves of Box are bitter, of an un- 
grateful Smell, and change but little the blue Paper. 
From the Wood of this Tree are extracted an acid 
Spirit, and a fetid Oil, Quercetanus eſteems muci 
this Oil for the Epilepſy, for the Vapours, and for 
the Tooth-ach; rarified and circulated aftervard, 
tis very ſweetning and aperitive. The Doſe 1s 15 
20 Drops, mixed with Sugar; when not rectified, 
mixed with melted Butter, to greaſe the Cancer. 

CalaminTHA, Humilior, Folio rotundiori, Gros 
Toy, in French, Lierre Terreftre. Cardus has deſet ibed 
this Plant under the Name of Chamæcluna. Its Lees 
are very bitter, a little Aromatick, and ſcarce change 
the blue Paper. By the Analyſis this Plant go oy 
concrete volatile Salt, but a ſmall Quantity of uin 
Spirit; all the reſt is Acid, Alkaly, Oil, and Earth; 
and theſe two laſt Parts are found, in it, in a fealon- 
able Quantity. The Ground- oy is very aperitive de. 
terſive, and vulnerary. Camerarius and ane 
eſteem it much to provoke the Urine, and force ®* 
Calculus. Lobel uſed it, in the Gout, by Way 
Prevention. : þ 

CalTHa Arvenſis, Wild Marygold, in ons 
Sauy Sauvage. The Leaves of Wild Marys! * 
ſtinking, bitter, and, burned at the Candle, m 18 
Sort of Detonation, like to that of Nitre; 
makes one believe that the natural Salt of the 
is paſſed into it without any other Mutation ©? 


of being united with a great deal of ſtinking _ 
and a great deal of Earth, Some prefer the Will 


han that 
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: taken from three Ounces to ſix ; the Extract 
from one 7 two. 3 
ons are very good for the Jaundice, the Pally, 
Bach, Swell ag — — Fevers, and for the 
Green-Sicknels. ; . 
CamMPANULLAs vulgatior, foliis urticæ, vel major, 
Tragus ſays, that the Stalks of this Plant 
e ſquare, but Tournefort repreſents them angulous. 
5 ſalpinus, Dodoneus, and almoſt all Authors, aſſure 
: that it is vulnerary, and proper to cure the Ulcers 
and Tumours in the Throat; whence calPd Cervicaria 


Wine, 


CaprniFoLIUM, Germanicum Dodon, Mood. bine, or 
Honey-ſuckle, in French Chevre-feuille, The Leaves 
of this Plant are inſipid, ſtiptick, and change a little 
the blue Paper; the Root changes it more: The Bark 
is acetb, ſalt, and ſtiptick. The Salt of the Mood- 
ine approaches near Sal Ammoniac, but is mix'd with 
ſetid Oil and Earth. The Decoction of the Leaves is 
vulnerary and deterſive, proper for ſore Throats, and 
Wounds in the Legs. The Leaves pounded cure the 


, cutaneous Maladies, The Water diſtill'd from the 


Flowers appeaſes the Inflammation of the Eyes, and 
ſtrengthens Women in Labour; to whom three Oun- 
ces of that Water is adminiſter'd, with an Ounce of 


* Water of Orange-flowers. 


Carpuus STELLATUS, Starry Thiſtle, in French 
Chardon Etoilis, We have no good Figure of this 
Plant. Its Leaves are very bitter, and the Root taſtes 
of Artichoke, It contains a Salt which approaches 
very near the natural Salt of the Earth; for its So- 
Jution is very bitter, and loaded with Sal Ammoniac 
and Mire. The Carduus is febrifuge, vulnerary, and 
aperitive. In an intermittent Fever five or fix Ounces 
of the Juice of this Plant is given at the Beginning of 
the Par xiſm. The ſame Juice carries off the Spots 
in the Eyes, and cures the Wounds, M. De Lamoig- 
xn, Intendant of Languedoc in France, has commu- 
nicated to the Publick a Remedy which had cur'd him 
of a violent Nephritickz; which Remedy is as fol- 
lows: 

The 28th Day of the Moon, in every Month, the 
Patient muſt drink early in the Morning a large Glaſs 
full of very good White Wine, in which has been 
macerated a Drachm of the firſt Bark of the Root of 
Carduus, gather'd toward the End of September, and 
dry'd from the Sun, and powder'd very fine. This 
Bark is a very ſmall and thin Skin, brown outwardly, 
and white inwardly. The Day this Remedy bas been 
tiken, muſt be put towards the Evening into Half a 
Pint of Water, a Handful of Parietary, a Drachm 
of Saſſafras, as much Anniſeed, and Half a Drachm 
of Cinnamon, in Powder : The whole is boil'd on a 
clear Fire for the Space of half a Quarter of an Hour, 
The Veſſel is taken off the Fire, and plac'd, cloſely 
cover'd, on the hot Embers; the next Day 'tis put 
again on a clear Fire, that it may boil for another half 
Quarter of an Hour; after which, the Liquor is 
pour'd over two Ounces of powder*d Sugar-candy put 
into a Porrenger, or other ſuch Veſſel ; the Infuſion 
ſtrain'd through a Linnen Cloth, with Expreſſion of 
the Ground, When the Sugar is melted, the Pa- 
tent drinks it as hot as he can, and muſt take nothing 
elle for three Hours after, no more than when he has 
took the firſt Remedy. 

\ CanyopntrLLAT A, vulgaris, Wicker, or Ofier Rod, 
in French Herbe benoite, or Reciſe. The Flowers of 
this Plant are of five Leaves; it is bitter, ſtiptick, 
and changes much the blue Paper. Its Root ſmells of 
Cloves ; its Salt approaches near Sal Ammoniac, but 
1s much loaded with Acid, and wrapp'd up in much 
of eſſential Oil and Earth. The Wine wherein the 
Root has been macerated, is vulnerary, and deterfive. 
The Extract of the Plant has the ſame Virtues  *tis 
Preſcrib'd in Rheumatiſms. | 4 

. SENTAURIUM, minus, flore purpureo, Centory ; 
1 Tow Centaurte, or Fiel de Terre. M. Tournefort 
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J to that of Garden Marygold. The 
10 ant is given from one Ounce to four, 


The Infuſion of the Leaves and Flowers in White 


"thoſe of the Centorie. 
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ſays, that the Figure Matthiolus gives us of this 
Plant is excellent. Its Leaves and Flowers are of 
an exceſſive Bitterneſs, and nevertheleſs change much 
the blue Paper; which makes us believe that its 
Salt is not very different from the natural Salt of the 
Earth, which is very bitter: There is even ſome Ap- 
pearance that the Salt of Centory is mix'd with a con- 
ſiderable Portion of Sulphur and Earth; but in ſuch a 
Manner, that the Sal Ammoniac is more diſengag'd 
than the other Principles. Tis not then ſurprizing if 
the Centory be febrifuge, laxative, and aperitive, 
kills the Worms, and reſtores the natural Functions. 
A Handful of the Summits, or Tops of this Plant, is 
macerated into a Glaſs of White Wine z but as the 
Infuſion is very bitter, *cis better to make the Extract 
of Centory, and to give a Drachm of it, or to mix it 
with as much Kinkina, in Powder, eſpecially in inter- 
mittent Fevers, when there are Obſtructions in the 
Viſcera; for then the Patient is cur'd without Fear of 
a Return, The Infuſion, or Decoction of Centory, is 
vulnerary, deterfive, and reſolutive, when apply'd out- 
wardly. 

 Chamw@&DRIS minor, repens, Germander; in French 
Germandree, The Leaves of the Germander are bit- 
ter and aromatick, and do not change the blue Paper z 
which ſhews that it contains Principles different from 
Its Salt does not differ from 
the natural Salt of the Earth, which is a Mixture of 
Sea Salt, Nitre, and Sal Ammoniac. *Tis acerb, very 
bitter, and very aperitive. There is an Appearance 
that that found in this Plant has loſt its Acrimony by 
the Mixture of a great deal of eſſential Oil, which 
renders the Germander aromatick. *Tis febrifuge, 
ſtomacbict, aperitive, and diapboretick, A Handtul 
of its Leaves are macerated for a whole Night, from 
the Fire, in a Glaſs of Wine, together with a Drachm 
of vegetable Salt, which muſt be drank faſting, for 
the Green-Sickneſs. A Drachm of the Extract made 
with its Leaves and Flowers, with two Drops of Oil 
of Cinnamon, 1s preſcrib'd for the ſame Malady ; its 
Leaves are uſed in Infuſion, in the Manner of thoſe 
of Tea, for the Gout and Sciatica. 

CHAMAMELUM, vulgare Leachantemum, Camo- 
mile, in French Camomille, This Plant is bitter, aro- 
matick, and changes much the blue Paper. It ſeems 
that it contains a Sa/ Ammoniac loaded with a great 
deal of Acid, and wrapp'd up in a great Quantity of 
Sulphur and Earth. The Camomile is aperitive, diu- 
retick, and febrifuge, In Dioſcorides's Time, the 
Powder of Camomile Flowers was uſed in intermittent 
Fevers. Rivierus preſcribes it on the ſame Occaſion, 
The Infuſion of the Summits, or Tops of Camomile, 
and of Melilot, give Eaſe to thoſe troubled with the 
Nephritick, and with a Retention of Urine. It ap- 
peaſes the Gripes, which often happen after a Deli- 
very. Pauli prizes much the Wine in which Camo- 
mile Flowers have been macerated, for the Pleuriſy; but 
there muſt be applied, at the ſame Time, on the Part 
where the Pain is felt, Bladders fill'd with the De- 
coction of the ſame Plant, heating the Decoction, 
from Time to Time. *Tis employ'd likewiſe in Cly- 
ters, Fomentations, Cataplaſms, and in the half 
Baths, for the Gout, Sciatica, and Hemorrhoids, or 
Piles. Its Oil is very uſeful on the ſame Occaſion. 
For the Rheumatiſm *cis mix'd with equal Parts of Oil 
of St. Fobn's-wort, and of camphorated Spirit of 
Wine, for a Liniment, cover'd afterwards with a hot 
Cloth. 

CHELIDONIUM, mmajus vulgare, Celandine, in 
French Chelidoine, Eclaire. Dioſcorides relates, that 
it was believ'd, in his Time, that the Swallows uſed 
to reſtore the Sight to their young, after they had 
been made blind, by the Application of this Herb, 
Ariſtotle believ'd it, but Celſus has very juſtly refuted 
that Error. The Celandine is bitter, acerb, and burn- 
ing, eſpecially the Root, which gives more Orange- 
colour*d Juice than the other Parts of the Plant. Ir 
changes but very little the blue Paper, and ſmells like 
rotten Eggs z which makes me believe that its Juice 
is, as it were, phagenedical, ſemblable in ſome Man- 
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ner to the Liquor which reſults from a Mixture of So- 
lution of corroſive Sublimate, and of Lime- water. 
The Celandine, by the Analyſis, gives enough of that 
Salt fix'd, as well as volatile; but ' tis wrapp'd up in a 
great deal of Sulphur and Earth. This Plant taken 
inwardly, is very aperitive; for the Dropſy, an Ounce 
of its Root, and Half an Ounce of Tincture of Mars, 
are infus'd, or macerated, during four and twenty 
Hours, in a Pint of White Wine ; the Infuſion is 
ſtrain'd through a Cloth, two Ounces of which are 
taken twice a Day. The following Preparation is 
very good for the Vapours, and tor the Conſumption. 
There muſt be put in Digeſtion, during eight Days, 
twelve Pounds of the whole Plant ſlightly pounded, 
three Dozen of Craw- fiſhes cut in Pieces, and two 
Pounds of Honey; then the Alembick muſt be luted, 
and the Matters contain'd in it diſtill'd in Balneo ma- 
riæ. The diſtill'd Water is very good for the Va- 
pours drank from two Ounces to four, It carries off 
the Inflammation of the Eyes, and dries up the Ul- 
ceries of thoſe Parts. The Herbs pounded cure the 
Wounds of Horſes. 

Cicnorivum, filveſtre, Succory ; in French Chicorée 
Sauvage. The Roots and Leaves of this Plant are 
very bitter, full of Milk, and change a little the blue 
Paper; the Flowers change it more, are leſs bitter, 
and of a glutinous Taſte. The Salt which is in the 
Succory does not ſeem to be very different from the 
natural Salt of the Earth, but is join'd with a conſi- 
derable Portion of Sulphur and terreſtrial Particles. 
This Plant analyſed gives a great deal of Oil and 
Earth, ſome acid Liquors, a ſmall Quantity of uri- 
nous Spirit, and of concrete volatile Salt, The Roots 
and Leaves of Succory are aperitive, diuretick, and 
cooling. There is Appearance that they do not cool 
but by carrying off the Obſtructions. The Leaves 
and Roots are preſcrib'd in Broths, Diet-Drinks, A- 
pozems, and Clyſters. The Juice of Succory helps 
the Expectoration, or Spitting, in Fluxions of the 
Breaſt, The Extract has the ſame Virtues, and puri- 
fies the Blood. The Syrup, ſimple and compoſed, is a 
very good Deſopilative, eſpecially when mix'd with 
two Drachms, or Half an Ounce of Tincture of 
Mars. The Conſerve of the Flowers is employ'd 
for the ſame Uſes, in Bolus's, and in aperitive Opi- 
ates. Theſe Opiates are of Service in the Cachexy, 
Dropſy, and hypochondriacal Affections; in inter- 
mittent Fevers, the Gout, and the exceſſive Heat of 
the Abdomen. 

CicuTa, major, an Herb much like our Hemlock, 
in French Cigue. This Plant has a ſalt Taſte, it 
{ſmells of fetid Oil, and changes but very little the 
blue Paper; which is a Sign that it contains a Salt 
like the Sal Ammoniac, wrapp'd up in a great deal of 
Oil and Earth, Its Principles are very near found in 
Opium. The Leaves of this Plant are reſolutive; 
boil'd in Milk they are applied, with great Succeſs, 
on the Hemorrhoides, or Piles; and on the Parts 
where the Gout is felt. The Cataplaſm of its Leaves 
pounded with Snails, and mix'd with the four reſo- 
lutive Farinæ, is excellent for the Inflammation of the 
Scrotum, for the Gout, and for the Sciatica, The 
Hemlock is employ*d in the Diabotanum of M. Blon- 
del, which is a very good Plaiſter to reſolve all the 
{crophulous Tumours. 

CLyMENUM, Parifienſe flore Cæruleo. Bauhin has 
confounded this Plant with the Lathyrus latifolius 
Pin. This has but two very large Leaves on each 
Pedicle; whereas the Species we ſpeak of has two or 
three Pair on the ſame Pedicle; and thoſe Leaves are 
but three or four Lines broad, and very near an Inch 
and a half long. Its Flowers are alſo a great deal 
| Imaller than thoſe of the Lathyrus latifolius. Mr, 
Ray ipeaks of it under the Lathyrus viciformis. 

CorFEE, is the Fruit of a Plant very common in 
Arabia Helix. That of the Levant is moſt eſteem'd, 
being greener, heavier, and appearing riper than that 
from Mocha, which 1s larger, lighter, and whiter. 

This is what Dominicus de Farcy, Doctor in Phy- 
ſick of the Faculty of Paris, ſays of Coffee, in a The- 
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ſis held in the College of Phyſicians of that) 
polis, Anno 1695. Volatile Sal, quo turget ſemen © 

Spiritus agitat, quorum Pernicitas, Vigiliam Fired, 
aduſtæ preterea particule, quarum vs 


; | in Cafe Mg 
quantitas, olfactu guſtuque Judicibus, infinuantgy,. 
ſanguinem, primo, tum in Nerveum laticem, Quibu; ? 


in concinnitatem ſuæ figure, per aſſiduæ mo 
Portunilatem, ſtimulos addunt efficaces, unde ſhirit 
ſolita munia, reſeratis cerebri dufibus, excitenty; * 
eorundem ſalium abundantia, cruor intra pulnon- 4 
plicatus viſco; bronchiorum veſſiculæ ſordibus — 
vindicantur in Libertatem; portio tandem non ſo J 
ſanguinis ſolvitur in Serum, quod renum cribro Bats 
tum, illabitur in vcſicam, i. e. The volatile Salt wi! 
which the Coffee Berry abounds, agitates the 8 by 
whoſe Velocity hinders Sleep; beſides the aduſt % 
ticles, of which there is a great Quantity in the on, 
as we may judge by the Smell and Taſte, inf, 
themſelves firſt into the Blood, then into the Tey ; 
of the Nerves, to which, by the Diſproporiin ; 
their Figure, and their continual Motion, they a, 
Stimulation; whence the Spirits are forwarded in t: 
latent Ducts of the Brain, in their uſual Openton 
From the abundance of theſe Salts the Blood is fr 
from the viſcous Humour *tis wrapp'd up in with 
the Subſtance of the Lungs, as well as the Brunch, 
of their Sordes. However, a conſiderable Quin; 
of the Blood is reſolv'd into a Seroſity, which hen 
filtrated through the Reins, fall into the Bladder * 

Coffee produces theſe Effects, particularly with Py. 
ple of a pretty corpulent Habit; being found hury 
to thoſe who are thin, lean, dry, and of a bg 
Temperament, as it dries up the Nerves, and inding 
them to Tremors. It is ſaid to be prejudicial, |ke. 
wiſe, to thoſe who digeſt too faſt, where the Cru. 
lation is too quick, or where there is a ſpitting 
Blood ariſing from the Mouths of any of the Ven, 
and Arteries being too open, or the Blood too thi 
and ſharp. 

The oily Matter which ſeparates from the Ci, 
and appears on its Surface when roaſted, and its pu 
ticular Smell which diſtinguiſhes it from Peaſe, bans, 
Rye, &c. which ſome ſubſticute in lieu of Cf, ar 
to be the real Indications of its Effects. If conſider 
with Regard to the Oil drawn with the Retott, this 
as well as that, contains volatile Principles, a r 
have already obſerv'd, both ſaline and ſulphurows, 
It is to the Diſſolution of its Salt, and the Mixe cf 
its Sulphur in the Blood, that its chief Faculty of pro- 
moting Watchfulneſs is to be attributed; hence allo 
its Property of promoting Digeſtion, of precipitating 
Foods, of preventing Eructations, and corretingA- 
crimonies of the Stomach, when taken after Meals. 
Hence alſo that Fermentation in the Blood ſerviceabl: 
to corpulent People; hence alſo its diuretick Virtue. 
By Experience it is found of Service to drink a Gl 
of Water before Coffee, to render it laxative ; to mit 
it with Milk, or Cream, to extinguiſh its Sulphu, 
embarraſs its ſaline Principles, and render it nouriſh- 
ing. 

Simon Pauli maintains, that it enervates Men, an 
renders them incapable of Generation; and it is cc. 
tain the Turks attribute the ſame Effects to it; d 
from the immoderate Uſe hereof account for tht 
Thinneſs of the Inhabitants found in Provinces fol. 
merly the beſt peopled : But this Opinion is refuted 
by Du Four. Father Malbranche gave the Royal 
Academy of Sciences an Account of a Perſon cur'd 
4 3 Apoplexy by means of ſeveral Clyſters of 

offee. 

The Tree that produces the Coffee is a kind of A. 
bick Jeſſamine; the Berry, when ripe, is as hard 2s 
Horn; which gave Occalion to an Opinion that tte 
Inhabitants of the Kingdom of Yemen, in Arabia He- 
lix, where it is cultivated, ſteep'd in boiling Water, 
or bak'd in a Furnace, all the Coffee they fold abroad, 
to prevent its growing any where elſe. 5 

Its Original is not well known; ſome aſcribe it t 
the Prior of a Monaſtery, who being inform'd b. 4 
Goatherd that his Cattle ſometimes browzing — . 
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14 wake and caper all Night; became cu- 
hw i ao its Virtues: — he firſt tried 
2 > Monks, to prevent their ſl-eping at Mattins. 
Others from Schebabeddin refer the Invention of Ceffee 

** Perſians, from whom it was learn'd in the fif- 
— n Century by Cemaloddin, Mufti of Aden, a City 
— the Mouth of the Red Sea; and who having 
* 5 Virtues himſelf, and found that it diſſipated 
el Fumes which oppreſſed the Head, inſpir'd Joy, 
- nd the Bowels, and prevented Sleep, without be- 
ing incommoded by it; recommended it firſt to bis 
Derviſcs, with whom he uſed to ſpend the Night in 
Prayer. This Example brought Coffee in Vogue at 
Auen; the Profeſſors of the Law, for Study; Arti- 
ſans, to work 3 Travellers, to walk in the Night; in 
fine, every Body at Aden drank Coffee. Hence it paſ- 
ied ro Mecca, where firlt the Devotees, then the reſt 
of the People took it. From Arabia Felix it paſſed 

iro. 
1 expe 1. Khaic Beg prohibited it, from a. Perſuaſion 
that it inebriated, and that it inclin'd to Things for- 
hidden 3 but Sultan Cauſſou immediately after took off 
the Prohibition, and Coffee advanc'd from Egypt to 
Syria and Conſtantinople. The Derviſes declaim'd a- 
gainſt it from the Alcoran, which declares that Coal is 
not of the Number of Things created by God for 


| ; Food. Accordingly, the Mufti order'd the Coffee- 


Houſes to be ſhut 3 but his Succeſſor declaring Coffee 
not to be Coal, they were open'd again. 

During the War in Candia, the Aſſemblies of News- 
mongers making too free with State-Afﬀairs, the 
Grand Vizier Cuproli ſuppreſſed the Caffee Houſes at 
Conſtantinople ; which Suppreſſion, though ſtill on 
Foot, does not preveat the publick Uſe of the Liquor 
there, Thevenot the Traveller was the firſt who 
brought it into France; and a Greek Servant, call'd 
Paſqua, brought into England by M. Dan. Edwards, 
a Turkey Merchant, in 1652, to make his Coffee, firſt 
ſet up the Profeſſion of Coffee-man, and introduc'd 
the Drink among us; though ſome ſay Dr. Harvey 
had uſed it before. | 

The Mabometans diſtinguiſh three Kinds of Cabuab 
the firſt is Wine, or any Liquor that inebriates; the 
ſecond is made of the Pods that contain the Coffee- 
Berry; this they call the Sultana's Coffee, from their 
having firſt introduc'd it, on Account of its heating 
les than the Berry, as well as its keeping the Bowels 
open; the third is that made with the Berry it ſelf, 
which alone is uſed in Europe, the Pods being found 
improper for Tranſportation, Some Europeans, who 
imported the Pods, call'd them the Flower of the 
Coffee Tree. 

The Preparation of Coffee conſiſts in roaſting, or 
giving it a juſt Degree of Torrefaction, on an earthen 
or metalline Plate, till it has acquir'd a browniſh Hue, 
equally deep on all Sides; it is then ground in a Mill, 
as much as ſerves the preſent Occaſion ; a proper 
Quantity of Water is next boil'd, and the ground 
Coffee put in it; after it has juſt boil'd, it is taken from 
the Fire, and the Decoction having ſtood a while to 
ſettle and fine, they pour and decant it into Diſhes. 

The Cuſtom is to drink Coffee as hot as poſſible, 
with Sugar; though the Turks do not trouble them- 
ſelves to take off its Bitterneſs with any Sugar. Their 
Grandees add to each Diſh a Drop of Eſſence of 
Amber; others boil it with a Couple of Cloves; o- 
thers with a little Indian Aniſe; others with Cacou- 
leh, or the Grain of the Cardamum minus. Coffee is 
one of the Neceſſaries which the Turks are oblig'd to 
furniſh their Wives with. | | 

It is faid it yields a Revenue of upwards of five 

lions per Annum; nor will that appear any Won- 
der, when we conſider that in London alone, beſides 
tne Conſumption in private Houſes, ſome have com- 
pited 3000 Caffee. Houſes, In the three Kingdoms 
2. yearly expended 100 Tuns of Coffee Berries; in 

land alone 70; which at 300 J. per Tun, a mo- 
rate Price, amounts to 2 1000 Pounds Sterling. 

Cos AL is a Production of the Sea, uſually rank'd 
among the Number of Marine Plants; though the 
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Antients took it, without Heſitation, for a Stone; 
moſt of the Moderns hold it a Vegetable z of late 
Days one maintains it partly a Plant, partly Stone; 
while another curious and able Naturaliſt, who has 
much ſtudied the Production of the Sea, almoſt ranks 
it in the Number of Animals; as imagining it the 
Work of certain Sea Inſects. This Opinion is now ſo 
well eſtabliſh'd, that all other Sentiments ſeem almoſt 
precluded, Father Kircher ſuppoſes entire Foreſts of 
it at the Bottom of the Sea; and M. Tournefort, that 
able Botanift, maintains, that it evidently multiples 
by Seed, though neither ics Flower nor Seed be known, 
However, the Count De Marſigli has diſcover'd ſome 
Parts therein which ſeem to ſerve the Purpoſe of Seeds 
and Flowers, | | 
Coral, then, being eſtabliſh'd a Plant, has, in that 
Quality, Roots, wherewith it is faſten'd to the Rock 
wherein it grows: Theſe Roots are cover'd with 4 
Bark beſet with ſtarry Pores, which traverſe them from 
Top to Bottom. Above the Root is the ligneous, of 
woody Part of the Plant, if we may call a Subſtance 
ſo, that rather ſeems to reſemble Stone than Wood. It 
is divided into Branches like other Plants, having 
white Streaks therein, which ſeem to repreſent a kind 
of Fibres, The Extremities of the Plant are ſoft, and 
rounded with little Bowls, ordinarily divided into fix 
Cells, fill'd with a Humour ſomewhat like Milk, fatty, 
ſharp, and aſtringent. Laſtly, that nothing may be 
wanting to conſtitute a real Tree, theſe Bowls are 
eſteem'd a kind of Pods, or Capſule, containing the 
Seed of the Coral; it is even ſaid, that in what Place, 
or on what Matter ſoever this Juice be ſhed, it carries 
Fecundity with it, and produces a Plant of Corel 
whence it is that in the Cabinets of the Curious we find 
ſome of it on dead Men's Skulls, Pieces of earthen 
Ware, and other Kinds of ſolid Bodies, which Chance, 
and the working of the Sea, have thrown into ſome of 
Father Kircher*s Foreſts. Coral, the Count De Mar- 


Ali obſerves, grows chiefly in Grotto's, whoſe Mouth 


or Aperture is towards the South, and their Vault, or 
concave Arch, nearly parallel to the Surface of the 
Earth. For its Growth, it is neceſſary the Sea be as 
quiet as a Pond: It vegetates the contrary Way to all 
other Plants; its Foot adhering to the Top of the 
Grotto, and its Branches ſhooting downwards. The 
Foot takes the exact Form of the Solid it grows to, 
and even covers it like a Plate, to a certain Extent 
which Monſieur De Marſgli thinks a Proof that its 
Subſtance was originally fluid : And what confirms 
the Thought is, that the ſame Subſtance ſhall ſome - 
times line the Inſide of a Shell, which it could never 
have enter'd but in Form of a Fluid. 

Upon a nice Examen of the ſeveral Parts of Coral, 
M. De Marfeli gathers, that all its Organiſm, with 
Regard to Vegetation, conſiſts in its Rind; that the 
Tubules of this Rind filtrate a Juice which fills the 
Cellules, and runs along the Canals as far as the Ex- 
tremities of the Branches, and that this Juice being 
petrified, both in the Cells encompaſſing the Coral- 
line Subſtance, and in thoſe of the Extremities of the 
Branches, whoſe Subſtance is not yet form'd, makes 
the Plant grow, both in Height and Bulk. 

The Antients believ'd that the Coral was ſoft while 
it continu'd at the Bottom of the Water; and that it 
only became hard and ſolid by the Impreſſion of the 
Air; but the Moderns are convinced of the contrary 
from Experience, and know that there was more of 
Imagination than Truth in the Name Gorgonium, 
which they gave it to ſhew that Meduſa's Head did 
not convert Objects into Stone, more ſurely than Coral 
became petrified as ſoon as it appear'd in the Air. 

There are properly but three Kinds of Coral, red, 
white, and black: The white is the rareſt and moſt 
eſteemed ;z but it is the red is ordinarily uſed in Me- 
dicine. It muſt be choſen thick, ſmooth, and 
ſhinirg, and of a beautiful red, not covered with any 
Tartarous Matter. There is a Kind of white Coral 


pierced full of Holes; and a black Coral, named An- 
tipates ; appearing of a different Nature from the 


reſt ; but theſe are of no Uſe. The Chymilts draw a 
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Magiſterial Tincture from Coral, and a Salt. It gives 
Title to an officinal Compoſition, called Syrup of 
Coral, ſometimes preſcribed by Phyſicians z as is like- 
wiſe the Powder of Coral, finely ground, and after- 
wards levigated on a Marble, and made up into a 
proper Form; but there are few, except thoſe who 
are fond of Medicines, with Pearls in them that make 
uſe hereof z by means of its exceeding Hardneſs, it is 
ſuſpected to take away with it a great deal of the levi- 
gating Stone, 5 

The Virtues attributed to Coral, and its Prepara- 
tions are, that it is Cardiack, and therefore of Uſe in 
Diarrhceas, too large Fluxes of the Menſtrua, and 
Flooding; of Service in the Fluor albus, and to prevent 
Miſcarriages; beſides its Uſe in common as a teſtaceous 
Powder, in Children's Diſeaſes, Sc. Some alſo at- 
tribute to Coral the immediate ſtopping of Blood; the 
ſecuring of Houſes from Thunder-bolts ; the keeping 
away of evil Spirits, and the promoting of Dentition. 
It is added that Coral appears redder wore on a Man 
than on a Woman; that it becomes pale and livid, 
when worn by a fick Perſon ; and that the Changes in 
the Plant correſpond with thoſe in the Diſeaſe, But 
theſe Fancies, and many more of the ſame Kind, are 
not at all founded on Experience. Its chief and only 
Uſe is in Chaplets, Beads, and other Toys. 

The Time for gathering this Plant (for we muſt 
continue to ſpeak like Botaniſts) is from April to 
Juby; the Places are the Perſian Gulf, Red Sea, Coaſt 
of Africa, towards the Baſtion of France; the Iſles of 
Majorca and Corſica; and the Coaſt of Provence and 
Catalonia, The Method of gathering Coral, is nearly 
the ſame in all Places; that uſed at the Baſtion of 
France, where there is an eſtabliſhed Fiſhery, under 
the Direction of a Company at Marſeilles, is as 
follows. 

Seven or eight Men go in a Boat, commanded by 
the Patron or Proprietor ; the Caſter throws his Net, 
if we may ſo call the Machine wherewith he uſes to 
tear up the Coral from the Bottom of the Sea; and 
the other ſix manage the Boat. The Net is com- 
—— of two Beams tied a-Croſs, with a leaden 

eight, to preſs them down : To the Beam is faſten- 
ed a great Quantity of Hemp looſely twiſted round, 
among which they mix ſome ſtrong Nets. In this 
Condition the Machine is let down into the Sea; and 
when the Coral is pretty ſtrongly embarraſſed, in the 
Hemp, and the Net, they draw it out by a Rope; 
which they unwind according to the Depth, and 
which ſometimes requires half a Dozen Boats to draw; 
it the Rope happen to break, the Fiſhermen are in 
great Danger of Drowning. Before the Fiſhermen go 
out, they agree on the Price of the Coral, which is 
ordinarily, at the Rate of 45. 64. per 1b. When 
the Fiſhery is over, which in a Seaſon uſually amounts 
to 25 Quintals of Coral, each Boat; it is divided into 
13 Parts; the Patron whereof, or Maſter- Coraller, has 
four, the Caſter two, and each of the fix Companions 
one, the 13th being reſerved for the Company, Ec. 

Carnvus Hortenſis, the Dog-Tree, in French Car- 
nouiller, The Flowers of Carnouiller are of four 
Leaves, and ſometimes of five. The Leaves are very 
bitter, the Fruic ſour, ſtiptick, and changes the blue 
Paper as much as Alum does it; whence *tis concluded 
that the Fruit contains a Salt analogous to it; therefore 
it is not ſurpriſing if Hippocrates, Dieſcorides, and 
Pliny have judged this Fruit proper to ſtop Diarrhceas. 
Ruel ſays, That for that Malady *cis preſerved in Bot- 
tles, filled with Honey and Syrup. For the Bloody- 
Flux, and to excite the Appetite, an Electuary is pre- 
pared of the Pulp of the Fruit of Carnus. 

CascuTa Minor, a Kind of Bindweed; in French 
called Caſcute. The Caſcute is found, almoſt, on all 
Plants; it cannot live without their Succours ; for its 
Roots periſh ſometimes after the Seed has riſen ; and 
then that Plant which is nothing elſe but a Bunch of 
reddiſh Hairs, which nouriſhes itſelf by running 
round the neighbouring Plants; thoſe Hairs not 
only embarraſs them, by ſmall Mamemlons, rang'd 
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in Form of Beads, but penetrate, by their Points.] 
the Pores of the Bark, break the Texture ot their Yu 
ſels, and receive the nutritious Juice, Each F « 
of the Cuſcute is of very near two Lines per forated 
the Bottom, divided into four or five Points, and p.. 
niſhed with ſome very ſhort Stamina, with yell 
Tops. The Calyx is divided like the Flowen, . 
throws forth a Piſtil, which enters the Hole of tu 
Flower, and becomes afterwards a membranous F, 
almoſt round, with two or three Ribs, That 
perforated at the Bottom, and placed on a lit: 
ſula, which is at the Bottom of the Ca 
wraps up the Bottom of the ſame Fruit it contains. I 
contains ſome ſmall brown Seeds. The Cuſemte of 
theſe Countries is not uſed in Medicine, That br 
from the Levant, under the Name of Epithim of 2 
nice, is not purgative. Tis rather Cardiack and Ape. 
ritive. 

CynocLossuM YVulgare Majus, Dog*s-Tonpy i 
French, Langue de Chien. The Leaves of this Pla 
are white and ſilky; its Flowers are, at firſt, 
which become blue afterwards, The Bark df i 
Root is a little bitter, ſalt, ſtiptick, and glutinom: 
it changes the blue Paper. It appears that the Ja. 
Ammoniack, which is in the natural Salt of the Earth, 
is predominant in the Cynoglofſum, where it is tenger. 
ated by much Phlegm, Earth, and fœtid Oil. There. 
fore its Root is proper to ſtop all Sorts of Fluxiong, 
and ſweeten the Acrimony of the Humours, 1; 
Leaves are vulnerary and deterſive. 

Dens Lzonis Latiore Folio; Dent de Lion. Th 
Leaves of this Plant are very bitter, and change lit 
the blue Paper. The Roots change it a great deal 
more, they are bitter, ſtiptick, deterſive. The whole 
Plant is aperitive, diuretick, vulnerary, and febri 
fuge. Targus preſcribes the Water of Dent de Lin, 
in the internal Inflammations. Barbet adviſes to tike 
the Juice; it purifies the Blood by Urine, to appale 
an exceſſive Cough, and cure a Cold; a Quarter d 
a Pint of Milk is drank at Night, with which is 
mixed, boiling hot, as much of the Decoction of 
Dent de Lion; adding to it a ſmall Quantity of Sugar 
candied, The Extract of this Plant is given from 
half a Drachm to a Drachm and a half, 

DictiTaLis Minima; Bell- Flower, or Fox- Gin; 
in French, Glatiole. Cordus has took the Flower of 
the Gratio! for a Flower with five Leaves, though it 
be all of a- Piece. The Fox-glove, analyſed, gies 
no volatile Salt, but a great deal of acid Oil and 
Earth. Pena and Lobel aſſure us that this Plant is 
both a ſtrong Emerick and Cathartick. Therefore 
it is preſcribed in the Dropſy and Cachexy, to thoſe 
who have an intermitting Fever, or are ſubject to 
the Gout and Sciatica, Camerarius ſays, that the 
Extract of this Plant muſt be mixed with the Powder 
of Cinnamon in the Dropſy. 

Ecnium Vulgare, Wild Burrage, or Bugloſe; n 
Prench Viperine, Herbe aux Vipers. Mr. Ray, and all 
the learned Engliſh Botaniſts agree, that Lobel hs 
miſtook the Echium, with the Lycopfis of Languear. 

Er1ca, Vulgaris, the Sweet Broom, or Heath; n 
French Bruyere, or Petrole, Clufius and Baubin have 
took the Flower of Heath for a Flower with fle 
Leaves, though it be of a whole Piece; but its Calſ* 
impoſes often for the Flower. The Decoction di 
Bruyere is Diuretick. Tabernemontanus aſſures 5 
that the Fomentation of Flowers of Heath appeaſe the 
Pains of the Gout, For the ſame Diſtemper a map. 
rous Bath is prepared with the Leaves and Flowers 
this Plant. F 

ExynciuM Vulgare, a Kind of Tiles; " 
French, Chardon Roland. The Flowers of Eryngiun 
are of five whitiſh Leaves. By the Analy/fs, are ex- 
tracted from this Plant a mediocre Quantity of col- 


Fruit x 
le C 
Iyx, Which 


cert volatile Salt, a great deal of Oil, and of Earth. 


Its Roots are aperitive and diuretick; they are — 
ployed in Diet-Drinks and Apozems, but os 
ſhould be added to it ſome Fruits of Alkikengi. Ibo 
Water diſtilled from the Eryngium alone, or mi- 
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with half of Walnut-Water, is a Febr ifuge, and Pu- 
3 e. Vulgaris, the Spine- tree, or Prick- 
Timber, in French, Bonnet de Preſtre. Tis aſſured 
r che Fruit of this Plant is both Emetick and Ca- 
hartick 3 reduced into Powder, or by waſhing the 
Hair wich its Decoctions, it kills the Lice. 
EvuraTORIUM Cannabinum, a Kind of Agrimony ; 
in French Eupatoire. The Juice of the Leaves of this 
Plant, or a Drachm of its Extract, and the Diet- Drinks 
repared of it, drank by Glaſſes, are very proper to carry 
15 the Obſtructions of the Viſcera, eſpecially thoſe which 
ſucceed to intermitting Fevers; the Uſe of its Leaves, 
in Infuſion, in the Manner of Tea, relieve the Drop- 
ficals z it muſt be preſcribed after the Punction, or 
Tapping, and the Legs muſt be fomented with the 
Decoction. For the Green- Sickneſs, for the Itch, 
and all other cutaneous Diſtempers, 'tis mixed with 


the Fumiterre in Whey, or Diet- Drinks. The Sum- 


ies loaded with Flowers are very vulnerary. The 
— are both Emetick and Cathartick. wg 

EurHRASIA Oficinarum, Eye Bright ; in French 
Eufraiſe. It melts the Humours, and renders them 

roper to circulate, and to carry off the Matters which 
cauſe the Obſtruct ions. Tis a common Opinion that 
it clears, . ſtrengthens, and even reſtores the Sight. 
The Powder is preſcribed from a Drachm to three, in 
a Glaſs of Fennel- Water. There might be a Con- 
ſerve made of it, or it muſt be mixed with that of 
Leaves of Wormwoed. 

Fraxinus, an Aſ-Tree, in French, Frine. The 
Leaves of this Tree, by the Analyſis, gives a great 
deal of acid Liquors, a ſmall Quantity of urinous Spi- 
rit, a great deal of Earth, and a mediocre Quantity 
of fixed Salt. Therefore this Plant is aperitive, diu- 
retick, and ſudorifick. In the Small-Pox and Mea- 
ſles, Simon Pauli praiſes the Uſe of the Salt of Aþ- 
Tree, taken in the Water of Carduus Benedictus, 
mixed with ſome Syrrup of Raſberries. The Aſhes of 
the Bark of Aþ-Tree are a very good Cauſtick, Lobel 
lays, that the Perfume of the Leaves, Bark, or Seeds 
of this Tree cures Deafneſs. *Tis certain that this 
Perfume is reſolutive. The Bark of the Roots of 
Tree is preſcribed fer the Dropſy, Rheumatiſm, 
Sciatick, and for all Maladies, where all Superfluities 
are to be evacuated, 

Fu MARIA Officinarum, & Dioſceridis, Fumitory; 
in French Fumeterre. This Plant, though very bitter, 
changes nevertheleſs the blue Paper; therefore, *tis 
conjectured that it contains a Salt like the natural Salt 
of the Farth z but in which the Sal- Ammoniack predo- 
minates the nitre and marine Salt ; beſides the Salt of 
Fumitory is joined with a great deal of Sulphur and 
Earth diſſolved in a conſiderable Quantity of Phlegm. 
By the Analyſis the Fumitory gives a great deal of 
concreted volatile Salt, a great deal of fixed Salt, very 
lixivial, and a great deal of a very thick Oil. All 
theſe Principles render this Plant laxative, diuretick, 
proper to purify the Blood, and for the Deſopilation 
of the Parts. *Tis eſteemed a Specifick in all cutane- 
ous Diſtempers; in the Hypochondriacal Melancholy; 
in the Cachexy and Dropſy. Its Juice is adminiſter'd 
from two Ounces to ſix. The Infuſion in Whey from 
fix Ounces to ten or twelve. The diſtilled Water 
from a Glaſs to two. The ſimple Syrup, two or 
three Ounces in a Diet-Drink ; the compoled Syrup 
from one Ounce to two, if the Patient is to be purged. 
The Water of Fumitory is alſo deterſive, and proper 
to dry the Ulcers of the Mouth. | 

Geranium, Storkſbill ; in French, Herb a Robert. 
This Plant is ſtiptick, ſalt, and ſoweriſh, it ſmells of 
Bitumen, and changes the blue Paper. There is ſome 

ppearance that it contains a Salt like the Alum, 
mixed with a ſmall Quantity of fcetid Oil, and a very 
little of Sal. Armoniack. By the Analyſis it gives a 
great deal of Acid, very little of Oil, no concreted 
volatile Salt; but a ſmall Quantity of uripous Spirit. 

he Geranium is very aſtringent, and very vulnerary; 
the Wine wherein the Leaves bruiſed have macerated 
for a whole Night, ſtops all Sort of Hemorrhages. 
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GramEen caninum ar venſe, in French Chiendent- 
The Roots of Chiendent are of great Uſe in all Diet- 
Drinks. *Tis aſſur'd, that the Water diſtill'd from it 
kills the Worms. The Roots are aperitive, but tem- 
perate, and unſtop the Viſcera, without cauſing any 
Accident. By the Analyſis they give a great deal of 
Oil, Earth, and ſeveral acid Liquors, with a ſmall 
Quantity of fix'd Salt, and no volatile. 

HABA Paris. Sardus and Ceſalpinus have aſ- 
ſur'd, that the Herba Paris is very good for the Ma- 
nia. The firſt preſcrib'd Half a Spoonful of the 
Powder of this Herb taken faſting, for twenty Days 
ſucceſſively. Tragus ſays, that the Herbe Paris pound- 
ed, and applied in Cataplaſms, appeaſe the Inflam- 
mation, and reſolve the Tumours of the Scrotum. 
Tis a ſovereign Remedy for the Panaris, or Whit- 
low. The Water diſtill'd from this Plant cures the 
Inflammation of the Eyes. | 

HyoscyYAaMvus vulgaris, Henbane, or Fuſquiame. 
The Leaves of this Plant are inſipid, and of an ill 
Smell; it taſtes of Artichoke. *Tis conjectur'd that 
the Sal Ammoniac which is in it is wrapp'd up in a 
great deal of Sulphur and Earth; for by the Analyſis 
its Leaves give a concrete volatile Salt, and a great 
deal of Oil. The Henbane is ſoporiferous, reſolutive, 
and ſweetening z *cis ſeldom us'd in internal Remedies. 
Helidzus valu'd much its Seeds, which he mix'd with 
Conſerve of Roſes, for the ſpitting of Blood. Tragus 
aſſures, that the Juice of Henbane, or the Oil made 
” the Infuſion of its Seeds, cur'd the Pains in the 

rs, by ſyringing it into thoſe Parts. The Henbane 
is employ'd in anodyne Cataplaſms, to reſolve the 
Tumours, For Example ; Two Handfuls of Leaves 
of Henbane, as much of thoſe of Mendragora, and an 
Ounce of Seeds of Henbane, and of Poppies, are 
boil'd in a certain Quantity of Milk ; the Whole is 
ſtrain'd through a Cloth. There muſt be added to it 
the Yolk of an Egg, and ſome Saffron, Some con- 
tent themſelves with boiling only the Leaves of Hen- 
bane in Milk, and apply them on the Places where 
the Gout is felt. Others ſoften the Leaves of Henbane 
under the hot Embers, and apply them on the Breaſts 
to expel the Milk from them, or to diſſipate it when 
knotted, Taberne Montanus ſays, that he had the 
Seeds pounded with Wine, and applied as a Cata- 
plaſm on the Breaſts of Women newly deliver'd. The 
Oil of theſe Seeds, made by Expreſſion, has the ſame 
Virtues. For Chilblains, they are expoſed over the 
Smoak of Seeds of Henbane, burn'd on the Coals. 

JacoBa vulgaris, St, James. wort, in French 
Herbe, ou Fleur St. Jacques. The Leaves of this 
Plant are bitter, aromatick, and a little aſtringent. 
They contain a great deal of Oil and terreſtrial Par- 
ticles. Dedoneus ſays, that St, James. wort is vulne- 
rary, deterſive, and proper for ſore Throats. 

JuniPtrus vulgaris, the Juniper Tree, in French 
Genievre, By the Analyſis are extracted from this 
Plant ſeveral acid Liquors, a ſmall Quantity of fix*d 
Salt, but no volatile. We muſt obſerve, that the Salt 
of this Plant is wrapp'd up in a very great Quantity of 
Sulphur, and ſome terreſtrial Particles. The Wood 
of Juniper, beſides an æthereal Oil, gives a great 
deal of thick Oil, in the Conſiſtence of a Syrup. The 
Berries give a great deal more, and the Summits a 
little leſs. All theſe Principles render the Juniper 
proper to reſtore the Functions of the Stomach, to diſ- 
ſipate the Wind, and griping Matters, to free the 
Lungs, and diſengage them of that thick Lympha 
which often obſtructs the Reſpiration. This Plant is, 
beſides, ſudorifick, cephalick, and hyſterick. It pro- 
vokes the Menſes, carries off the Obſtructions of the 
Viſcera, reſtores their Springs, and helps the Evacu- 
ation of Urine. Uſe is made of the Wood, Summite, 
and Berries. The Decoction of the Wood volatilizes 
the Blood, and purifies it by the inſenſible Perſpira- 
tion. A half Bath is prepar'd with this Wood, which 

roves very beneficial to thoſe who have the Gout. 
he Wine in which the Summits of Juniper are boil'd 
is very diuretick. Tragus, Matthiolus, Hartman, and 
Simon Pauli, aſſure us, that they have cur'd ſome 
5D dropſical 
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dropſical Perſons with this Sort of Wine. Tournefort 
ſays, that he has ſeen ſeveral Perſons very much eaſed 
by the Pills made of two Parts of Aloes, and one of 


Funiper-Berries, From theſe Berries are extracted an 
ardent Spirit, a Tincture, an Elixir, and an Extract; 
and of them are prepar'd a Ratafia, and a Sort of Ho- 
ney. The Tincture is made by macerating the Berries 
in their ardent Spirit; the Infuſion of the ſame Berries 
in their Spirit, or in common Water evaporated to the 
Conſiſtence of Honey, is call'd Elixir, or Extract of 
Juniper. The Honey of Juniper is nothing elſe but 
common Honey boil'd with Funiper- Berries. Tis 
good in Clyſters, in the Dyſenteria, and Teneſma. The 
Ratafia of Juniper is made by macerating its Fruit in 
Brandy, or Champaign Wine, adding to it ſome Su- 
gar and Cinnamon. The Pulp of Zuniper- Berries, 
freed from its Grains, and mix*d with Sugar, makes a 
Conſerve which has all the Virtues of thoſe Prepara- 
tions heretofore mention'd. Laſtly, the Fruit is burn'd 
to expel the bad Air, and macerated in Vinegar, in 
Time of the Plague, to waſh Letters, Linnen, and 
even Plates, 

LEeucanTHEMUM vulgare, Daiſies, in French 
Marguerite. The Daiſies, by the Analyſis, give no 
volatile Salt, but only a fix'd one, and very lixivial, 
ſeveral acid Liquors, and a great deal of Oil and Earth; 
therefore *tis very aperitive and deterſive. A Diet- 
Drink made of them is preſcrib'd to thoſe who ſpit pu- 
rulent Matter. 

Licuvsr RUM, Privet, in French Treue. The Flow- 
ers of this Plant are of a ſingle Piece; the Leaves are 
aſtringent and bitter; therefore there muſt be in it an 
aluminous Salt wrapp'd up in a great deal of Sulphur ; 
but the ſame Salt is much diſengag'd in the Flowers 
and Fruit. The Plant gives by the Diſtillation a great 
Quantity of Oil and acid Liquor, with a little of uri- 
nous Spirit. All theſe Principles mix'd together, ren- 
der the Privet very deterſive. The Gargariſms made 
with tie Juice, or the Water diſtill'd from that Plant, 
are proper for the Maladies of the Throat. They dry 
up Ulcers, : appeaſe the Inflammation of the Eyes, ſtop 
the ſpitting of Blood, and the Hemorrhages. 

LIV ARIA, Wild Flax, in French Velvote. The 
Leaves of this Plant are very bitter, a little ſtiptick, 
and of an oily Smell. They do not change the blue 
Paper, therefore *tis conjectur'd that their Salt is very 
near like the natural Salt of the Earth, but mix'd with 
much Sulphur and terreſtrial Particles. The Linaria 
is vulnerary and deterſive; it purifics the Blood, and 
reſtores the Balſam of Life, which conſiſts in a Sulphur 
modified with an acerb Salt. Ceſalpinus eſteem'd this 
Plant for the ſcrophulous Tumours, and the Lepra. 
Pina and Lobel relate, that a Barber cur'd with it a 
carcinomatous Ulcer, which devour'd the Noſe of a 
Perion, after ſeveral Phyſicians had reſolv'd it ſhould 
be cur off, For the Cancer, Gout, and Dropſy, two 
Ounces of the Juice, or ſix of the Water diſtill'd from 


** Plant, are drank twice a Day. The following 


nguentum is good for Ulcers, for the Piles, King's 
Evil, and all cutaneous Diſtempers. Let the Leaves 
of this Plant be macerated in as much White Wine as 
will cover them, for the Space of four and twenty 
Hours; the Juice muſt be ſtrain'd, and afterwards 
boil'd to the Diminution of a third Part, adding to it 
as much Lard as is neceſſary to give it the Conſiſtence 
of Unguentum. 

LupuLvus, ſemina, Hop, in French Houblon. Ce- 
falpinus has obſerv'd, that the Stalks of Hops which 
bear Flowers, bear no Seeds; and thoſe which bear 
Seeds, hear no Flowers. Tragus and Dodoneus believ'd 
that the Fruits ſucceeded the Flowers. The Hop is 
bitter, deterſive, and does not change the blue Paper. 
By the Analyſis is extracted from this Plant very little 
Acid, a reaſonable Quantity of Oil, and of concreted 
volatile Salt; which is an Indication that it contains 
an Ammoniac Salt, mix'd with Sulphur and Earth. 
For the hy pochondriacal Affections, and Melancholy, 
Juleps and Apozems are prepar*d with Hops; to each 
Dole are added two Drachms of Jindlura Martis, 


BOTANT. 


The Syrup made with the Juice of this Plant ha; the 
ſame Virtues, 2 

Mzriror os, Melilot. This Plant is acerb, bitter 
ſtiptick, and odoriferous; whence ' tis conjectur- d 
that its Salt is much like the natural Salt of the Earth, 
but mix*d with much eſſential Oil, and terreſtrial Par. 
ticlesz for by the Analyſis the Melilot, beſides'much 
acid Phlegm, gives alſo a great deal of Oil and Earth 
enough of urinous Spirit, of volatile concrete Salt, 
and of very lixivial Salt; therefore that Plant is diu. 
retick, reſolutive, and ſweetening. The Diet-Drink 
made with its Summits, and thoſe of Camomile, i, 
excellent in the Inflammations of the Abdomen, the 
Cholick, and in the Retention of Urine, in the Rhec. 
matiſm, and generally in all Occaſions where the 
Courſe of Humours is to be facilitated. The Ware 
diſtilPd from the Flowers of Melilot is of a grate 
Smell. The Melilot is uſed in the carminative (ly. 
ſters, and in the reſolutive Cataplaſms. For Clyſterg, 
the Flowers of Melilot, and thoſe of Camomile, at 
boiPd in Tripe's Broth, and to the Decoction, after ir 
has been ſtrain'd through a Cloth, are added ſome 
Drops of Oil of Aniſeed. For Cataplaſms, two Regt; 
of Lillies are boiPd with Half a Handful of Flows, 
of Melilet, and two Handfuls of Leaves of Henbzne; 
the whole is ſtrain'd through a Sieve, to which are ad. 
ded ſome Drops of fetid Oil of Tartar. The [ice 
of the Flowers of Melilot, or the Infuſion of its big 
in boiling Water, appeaſe the Inflammation of the 
Eyes; eſpecially if after *cis taken off the Fire there 
be added to it ſome camphorated Spirit of Wine; 
the whole being ſtrain*d through a Cloth, to ſepuue 
the needleſs Camphire. 

MILLETOLIUM, vulgare, Yarrow, in French Mill. 
feuille. This Plant is acerb, bitter, and aromatick, 
and changes much the blue Paper. It appears tut 
the acid Part of the natural Salt of the Earth unload 
it felt of the other Principles through the Texture of 
this Plant, forms in it an aluminous Salt united with a 
ſmall Quantity of aromatick eſſential Oil. By the 
Analyſis, ſeveral acid Liquors are extracted from the 
Yarrow, much Earth, no concreted volatile Salt, and 
very little of urinous Spirit; therefore this Plant is 
vulnerary, reſolutive, and aſtringent. *Tis uſed in 
Diet- Drinks, and in Infuſion, in the Manner of Tea. 
The Juice is preſcrib'd for the immoderate Flux of 
the Piles, from three Ounces to fix; the Powder from 
Half a Drachm to Half an Ounce. Tis alſo mix'd 
with Paſte, to make aſtringent Biſkets, Taleme- 
monlanus ſays, that the Water of Yarrow is good for 
the Epilepſy 3 and that the Wine, or Hidromel, made 
with this Plant, ſtops all Sorts of immoderate Fluxes. 

NyMmMPHAA ALBA, Water Lilly, in French Mau- 
far. The Root of this Plant is a little glutinous, bi- 
ter, and changes very much the blue Paper. By the 
Analyſis it gives a great deal of Acid and Oil, and 
very little of volatile concreted Salt; therefore tis 
not ſurprizing if it be ſweetening. The Flowers are 
diſtill'd, and made into Syrups and Conſerves. Its 
Roots are commonly employ'd in cooling Diet-Drick 
for the Heat of Urine, the Inflammation of the 
Reins, and of the other Viſcera. Its Syrup is a little 
ſoporiferous, and the Doſe is an Ounce. 

Op vOOLOSssuM vulgatum, Serpent's Tongut, in 
French Langue de Serpent. The Leaves of this Plant 
are almoſt round; the Tongue, whence it takes 115 
Name, comes out of the Pedicle of the Leaves, 48 
by a kind of Inſertion; *tis of very near two Inches 
and a Half in Length, and two Lines broad, flat, 
poliſh*d, and bright; its Edges are raiſed, rounded, 
of a Line and a Half thick, and divided into tranſ⸗ 
verſal Partitions; theſe Partitions grow a little yellow 
when the Seeds begin to ripen; they are ſeen to bur 
at that Time, and the Seeds to fall as a kind of fine 
Duſt. All Authors agree that this Plant is vulneraty» 
either uſed internally or externally. Baptiſta Saraus | 
pretended- to cure all Sorts of Wounds'with its Oil, 
made by Infuſion. 


OrlGaNUM wwHlgare, ſpontaneum, 3 * 
rig 
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Ogle the blue Paper; whence tis conjectur'd that 


i is full of volatile, aromatick, and oily Salt, which 
I 


is not entirely free from Acidity. This Plant con- 


tas, beſides, a great Quantity of terreſtrial Particles. 


The Origen is diuretick, diaphoretick, proper to help 


goration, and to provoke the Menſes. It mutt 
be uſed in the Manner of Tea, in the Aſthma, violent 
Cough» Indigeſtions, and the Pleuriſy. For a Cold, 
Id the Rheumatiſm in the Neck, the Origan is dried 
+1 the Fire, and wrapp'd up very hot in a Cloth, with 
which the Head mult be very well cover'd. 
par Avr R, Erraticum majus, Poppy, in French Co- 
lelicac. The Flower of this Plant, which is the 
n ! incipal Part employ'd in Medicine, is glutinous, and 
2 — a little the blue Paper, like the Solution of 


um; whence 'tis believ'd that it has a Salt analo- 


us to it. But in the Opium, that Salt, which ap- 
W 5roaches near the Sal Ammoniac, is mix'd with a great 
W 1-2] of fetid Oil, whereas in the Poppy there is a great 


= 14-21 leſs of Oil, and much more viſcous Phlegm; ſo 


chat the Flowers of this Plant are ſweetening, and pro- 
per to help ſpitting in the Fluxions of the Breaſt, in 
& Colds, and in dry Coughs. They ſtop the Hemor- 
© rhages, and are a little ſudorific. The Water diſ- 
E 117d from the Flowers of Poppies, is preſcrib'd from 
E three Ounces to ſix; the Tincture is taken by Glaſſes, 
in the Fluxions of the Breaſt. The following Diet- 
Drink is excellent for a dry Cough : You muſt boil 
| three Ounces of Roots of Bugloſs, and as much of 
thoſe of Gramen, or Graſs, in two Pints of Water, 
and pour the boiling Decoction upon an Ounce of 
Flowers of Poppies, and upon three Heads of White 
Poppies, cut ſmall, and ty'd up in a little Sack. The 
dry'd Flowers of Poppies are uſed like Tea, A Con- 
| ſerve and a Syrup is made of them. 

PARIETARIA Officinarum, Parietary, in French 
Parictaire. By the Analyſis the Parietary gives enough 
Oil, much fix'd Salt, much Earth, and ſeveral Li- 
quors, fome of which are very acerb, and the others 
acid, As for volatile Salt, there's no concrete ex- 
ted from this Plant; but it gives an urinous Spirit. 
Dioſcorides aſſures us, that this Plant is reſolutive, and 
proper to ſtop the ambulant Ulcers, It was apply'd, 
in his Time, on the Parts where the Gout is felt, and 
ts Juice was drank for old Coughs, and uſed in Gar- 
cariſms for ſore Throats. Ceſalpinus ſays, that the 
lame Juice is diuretick, and unſtops entirely the Reins. 
Tragus prizes much the Decoction of Parietary, to 
carry off all the Obſtructions of the Abdomen. He 
had it apply'd in a Cataplaſm on the Region of the 
Bladder, for the Retention of Urine; but there was 
added to that Cataplaſm, Wine and Water. creſſes; 
the whole was fry*d, and apply'd as hot as the Patient 
could bear it. Dodoneus had that Cataplaſm made 
with only the Parietary and Oil of ſweet Almonds. 
For the Ruptures which cauſe exceſſive Pains in the 
Scrotum, Camerarius had it apply'd very hot on thoſe 
Parts, after it had been pounded with Vinegar, This 
Plant is at preſent uſed in all Decoctions, Clyſters, 
and deterſice Half-Baths. The Syrup of Parietary 
dives Eaſe to the Dropſical. 

PeRSICARIA, Arſmat, in French Perficaire. This 
ant changes the blue Paper; whence *iis conjectui'd 
that its Salt approaches near the Sal Ammoniac, loaded 
wich a great Quantity of Earth, and join'd to a little 
Salphur; therctore tis aſtringent, vulnerary, and de- 
terlive. It gives, by the Analyſis, a ſmall Quantity 
of concrete volatile Salt; the Decoction of the whole 
ant eis good for the Diarrhea, and for cutaneous 
itempers, 

Fran rA, Plantain. The Leaves of this Plant 
Ae bitter, altringent, and change a little the blue Pa- 
bei the Roots change it more, and are only aſtrin- 
oh which ſhews, that in the Leaves the Sa! Ammo- 
_ d the terreſtrial Particles of that Plant, are 
hs 7 rals d with a great deal of Sulphur, Therefore 
- lantain is vulnerary, reſolutive, and febrifuge. 

s eſteems it much for the Phthiſick. Two 
<hms of the Extract of this Plant, or a Drachm 


acerb, aromatick, deterſive, and changes 


of its Seed in Powder, ſtops the Diarrhea, and all 
Sorts of Hemorrhages. The Diet-Drink made of itz 


and the Water diſtill'd from it, have the ſame Virtues. 


They are preſcrib'd in the Dy/enteria, ſpitting of 
Blood, immoderate Fluxes of the Piles, or of the Men- 
ſes; in a Word, this Plant is uſed in all vulnerary and 
deterſive Potions. In the Inflammation of the Eyes Ca- 
merarius had a Collyrium made with the Juice of the 
Leaves, and of the Root, mix'd with Roſe-water and 
Sugar. Simon Pauli uſed the Extract of Plantain, and 
of the Decoction of Sarſaparilla, to cure a young 
Man who piſſed Blood after a Gonorrhea, A Garga- 
riſm of Plantain is excellent for a ſore Throat. 

Pol vrop tun vulgare, Oke- forme, in French Poli- 
pode, The Root of this Plant analiz'd gives ſeveral 
acid Liquors, a ſmall Quantity of urinous Spirit, no 
concrete volatile Salt, a great deal of Oil, and ſome 
Earth. The Antients believ'd this Root purgative, 
Menardus is the firſt, among the Moderne, who diſ- 
cover*d that it purges but ſlightly ; and Dodoncus con- 
feſſes that it does not purge at all, unleſs it be boil'd 
in the Broth made of an old Cock, with Mallows and 
Leeks. The Otte. forme ſweetens the Blood, and car- 
ries off the Obſtructions of the Viſcera. It muſt be 
uſed for a dry Cough, when the Saliva is ſalt; in the 
Aſthma, Scurvy, and hypochondriacal Affections. 

PrRIMULA VERIS, odorata, flore luteo, vfimplici, 
Primroſe, in French Primevere. The Flowers of this 
Plant analiz'd give a great deal of Acid, very little 
urinous Spirit, no concreted volatile Salt, ſome Oil 
and Earth, * The Flowers have an aromatick and oily 
volatile Salt; they are very aperitive, and very pro- 
per to reſtore the Courſe of the Spirits. Trazus pre- 
ſcrib'd the Conſerve, or the diſtill' d Water ol theſe 
Flowers, in the Apoplexy and Pally, The Leaves 
and Roots of this Plant are aperitive and vulnerary. 

Prunus filveſftris, Wild Plum Tree, in French Pru- 
nier Sauvage. The Leaves of this Plant are bitter, a 
little ſtiptick, glutinous, and change à littie the blue 
Paper; but the Fruit changes it as much as Allum 
does. It is a little ſouriſn, and very ſtiptick; tnere- 
fore there is an Appearance that the natutal Salt of the 
Earth is predominant in the Leaves, where *tis mix'd 
with a ſmall Quantity of fetid Oil; but the Acid of 
the ſame Salt diſengaging it ſelf in the Fruits, unites 
with Earth, and forms a Salt like Allum. Vagus has 
found, by Experience, that Water diſtill'd from the 
Flowers of Wild Plum-Tree is a ſovereign Remedy 
for the Pleuriſy, and the Oppreſſion of the Breaſt. 
When he had not the diſtill'd Water, he preſcrib'd 
the Wine wherein thoſe Flowers had macerated. He 
aſſures us, that the Fruits preſerv*d in Honey, or Su- 
gar, are very good for all Sorts of Diarrhea's. The 
Wine of Wild Plims has the fame Virtucs. Matihiclus 
uſed the Decoction of the Fruits and Roots for the 
Ulcers of the Mouth and Throat. The Juice of the 
Fruit appraſes the Inflammation of the Eyes. WVWilti- 
chius preſcribes, as a good Purgative, the Syrup made 
with ſeveral Infuſions of the Flowers of this Tree; 
they may be macerated in Whey. Ermuller ſays, that 
of the Juice of theſe Fruits, yet green, might be ex- 
tracted by Diſtillation in Balzeo marie, a very ſtrong 
Vinegar. | 

PuLEGIUM Jatifolium, Penny- Royal, in French 
Pouliot. This Plant is very bitter, very acerb, of a 
penetrating Smell, and changes much the blue Paper 3 
whence 'tis conjectur'd that it has an aromatick and 
oily volatile Salt, yet loaded with Acid; whereas in 
the artificial volatile Salt this Acid is ſtopp'd by the 
Salt of Tartar; therefore this Plant is aperitive, hy- 
ſterick, proper for the Maladies of the Stomach, and 
thoſe of the Breaſt, when *tis wanting to diſſipate thoſe 
glutinous Matters which obſtruct the Bronchia, and 
Veficles of the Lungs z eſpecially when boiPd with 
Honey and Alloes: For then, as Dioſcorides obſerves, 
it purges, and helps the Expectoration. Tragus ſays, 
that the Juice of this Plant clears the Sight, and car- 
ries off the Rheum. For the Diſtempers of the Eyes, 
Montanus preſcrib'd the Powder of Penny- Royal mix'd 
with cqual Parts of Vinegar, Honey, aud ban 
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The Conſerve of the Flowers and Leaves of this Plant 
is good for dropſical Perſons, and for thoſe who have 
the Yellow Jaundice. Mr. Ray aſſures us, after Mr. 
Boyle, that a Spoonful of the Juice of Penny- royal is 
a good Remedy to appeaſe the convulſive Cough of 
Children. Cheſneau preſcrib'd a Glaſs of the Decoc- 
tion of this Plant for Hoarſeneſs, and adviſed to take 
it at Night, going to Bed. 

PuLMONARIA, rubro flore, Lung-wort, in French 
Pulmonaire. This Plant has a ſalt and glutinous 
Taſte, and changes the blue Paper. It is employ'd in 
Diet Drinks, or in Broth made with Calves Lights, 
for the Diſtempers of the Lungs, | 

QuinqQuerFoLlumM, majus repens, Cingquefoil, in 
French Quintefeuille. Mr. Ray has very well deſcrib'd 
the Fruit of this Plant. The Taſte of its Leaves has 
ſomething glutinous, they change a little the blue Pa- 
per, but the Roots change it more; they have ſome 
Acidity, and are ſtiptick, which makes us believe, 
that amidſt a great deal of Earth and Sulphur, they 
contain an aluminous Salt modified with a ſmall Quan- 
tity of Sal Ammoniac, which, in the Leaves, is very 
much embarraſſed in a viſcous Phlegm. This Plant 
is vulnerary, and aſtringent. By the Analyſis it gives 
a ſmall Quantity of concreted volatile Salt. Beſide 
the Extract prepar'd of the Roots, they are alſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully employ'd in Diet. Drinks, and in the aſtrin- 
gent Broths, for the ſpitting of Blood, the hemor- 
rhoidal Flux, for the Heat of Urine, and for all ſorts 
of Hemorrhages. The Gargariſm made with the De- 
coction of this Plant, cures the Ulcers of the Mouth, 
and ſore Throats. It is aſſur'd, that a Drachm of the 
Powder of the ſame Root taken in a Glaſs of Water, 
before the Paroxyſm, carries off intermittent Fevers. 

Rosa /ilveftris vulgaris, Wild Roſe, in French E- 
glantier. The Conſerve of the Fruit of this Plant is 
cooling, ſweetening, and diuretick, It is known un- 
der the Name of Conſerve of Cynorrhodon. 

Rug us /ilveſtris, the Blackberry- Buſh, in French 
Ronce. The Leaves of this Plant are ſtiptick, and of 
an earthly Taſte ; they change the blue Paper into a 
dark red; the Fruit changes it more. The Fruit is 
vinous, and of a pleaſant Smell, on ſome Buſhes, tho? 
very inſipid and ungrateful on others; there is a very 
great Likelihood that the Acidity of the natural Salt 
of the Earth, which, in the Leaves, is but ſlightly diſ- 
engag*d from the other Principles, is almoſt entirely 
free of them in the Fruits, and produces there, with 
the terreſtrial Particles, a Salt very near like Allum. 
The Rubus is aſtringent, deterſive, and abſorbent. 
Dioſcorides ſays, with Reaſon, that it ſtops the Diar- 
rheo's; the Leaves chew'd, clean the Ulcers of the 
Gums, and of the Mouth; pounded, and apply'd, 
they mortify and cure the Piles. Its Decoction is em- 
ploy'd for the Wounds in the Legs. Tabernemon- 
tanus ſays, that to ſtop the Flux of the Piles, there 
muſt be thruſt into the Fundament a Rag dipp'd in 
the Juice of Rubus. Mr. Ray relates that Dr. Need- 
ham had a vaſt Opinion of the Syrup made of the 
Fruits of this Plant, in the Heat of Urine. 

Ruscus Myrtifolius, Butcher*s- Broom; in French 
Petit- Houx, The Root of this Plant is one of the five 
common aperitive Roots, proper to carry off the Ob- 
ſtructions of the Viſcera, and to accelerate the Paſſage 
of Urine. For the Dropſy, Cachexy, Jaundice, 
Calculus, and the Retention of Urine z 'tis preſcribed 
in Broth, Diet-Drinks, and Apozems ; for ſcrophu- 
lous Tumours half a Pint of White Wine,in which has 
been macerated a Drachm of the Powder of the Roots 
of Ruſcus, with equal Quantity of thoſe of Scrophu- 
laria, and Filipendula, muſt be drank for ſeveral 
Days ſucceſſively. The Conſerve of the Berries of 
Ruſcus is very good for the exceſſive Heat of Urine, 
The Seeds of Ruſcus are employed in the Compoſi- 
tion called Benedifa Laxativa. 

Salix Lulgaris, Willow; in French, Saulx, or 
Faule. The Willow which bears Flowers bears no 
Seeds, and that which bears Seeds, no Flowers. The 
Decoction of the Leaves of Willow is good for the 
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Spitting of Blood; 'tis given in Clyſtery for the y 
arrhœa. b. 
SaMBucus, Fruftu in Umbella nigro, 
in French Sureau. The Leaves of this Pi 
firſt a ſalt Taſte; and, afterwards, they are = 
The Fruit is ſweetiſh. we 
By the Analyſis the Leaves, beſides ſey 
and alkaline Liquors, give a concrete volatile 9. 
much Oil, and much Earth. Therefore there is Fw, 
pearance, that this Plant operates by a Sal Arm, * 
more loaded with Acidity than common; and was 
with a great deal of fcerid Oil and Earth, Thug 
which 1s in the Fruit of Elder, approaches nearer th 
Alum than the Sal- Ammoniack, There is but , ; 
ſmall Quantity of urinous Spirit extracted from 
Parts, but much of Acidity, Oil, and Earth. — 
bin, and Mr. Ray have took the Flower of thi 
Plant for a Flower of five Leaves, though Tun . 
has found it of a ſingle Piece. Hippocrates uſed th 
Elder to purge, and to help the Evacuation of Un 
Dioſcorides ſays, that the Decoction of its Summits 
purges the Seroſities, and eaſe the Dropficals, ; we! 
as the Wine, in which the Roots have been boiled, 
Theſe Parts, according to the ſame Author, are ov 
for the Bite of Vipers, and for the hyſterick Paſſion, 
as well as the Fruit drank in Wine, Dioſcoride adds, 
that the Leaves of Elder appeaſe the Inflammuion, 
cure the burnt Ulcers, the Bite of a mad Dog, and 
the Gout. Tragus and Dodoneus ordered to drink the 
Juice of the middle Bark of Elder, to purge the lie, 
and the Scroſities, or had it macerated in Wine « 
Milk, after it had been pounded. Gefner preſcribed 
the Decoction of that Bark, for an excellent Sudori. 
fick in the Plague. J. Baubin ordered the Daf. 
cals to drink three Times a Day, an Ounce und 
half of the Water of the middle Bark of Ellr, iz, 
the firſt in the Morning, the ſecond at Noon, and 
the laſt at Night, The Flowers of this Tre fried 
with Eggs, purge well enough, but they muſt be 
freſh gathered, for they looſe their Virtue in drying, 
The Whey wherein thoſe dry'd Flowers have been n- 
cerated, are of a great Succour to thoſe who have the 
Small-Pox and the Ereſipele. They muſt drink a 
Glaſs of it Morning and Night, and have their Face 
waſhed with two Parts of the Water of the Flowers of 
Elder, and a Part of good Spirit of Wine. A Con- 
ſerve and a Syrup are made of thoſe Flowers, They 
are put in Vinegar, and boiled ſlightly with Honey, 
to be uſed in Clyſters. Of Elder- Berries are prepared 
the Rob, Extract, Spirit, Wine, Syrup and Ol. 
For the Rob a Pound of the Juice of Elger-Berrit, 
with half a Pound of Sugar, is thickened on 2 [lov 
Fire. The Extract, according to Quercetan, i; 
in the following Manner. The Fruits of Ela, 
dried from the Sun, muſt be put into a Mari, 
pouring over it the beſt Spirit of Wine, which muk 
riſe about five Fingers breadth above the Fruit, a 
ding to it ſome Spirit of Sulphur, and leaving tbe 
whole in Digeſtion during five or fix Days; vb 
expired, the Tincture muſt be filtrated, which 18%} 
good for the hyſterick : The Doſe is half a Spoonſal, 
or a Spoonful. To make the Extract, the Spirit of 
Wine is drawn off by Diſtillation, and the Extract te 
mains at the Bottom of the Cucurbit. The Doſe B 
Scruple, or even a Drachm, for the ſame Diſtemp® 
and for the Diarr hœa. The ardent Spirit of las. 
Berries is a very great Sudorifick, as well as the Jace 
of thoſe Berries, which is eaſily preſerved, ot W 
Oil, or mixing with it one Third of the beſt Spirit of 
Wine. Of the Grains of thoſe Berries is extracted 
Oil, which appeaſes the Gout. For the ſame Mats 
dy another Sort of Oil is uſed, made by the Reſolv- 
tion of the Leaves of Elder, whoſe Ribs are bruiſe 
and afterwards put into an earthen Pot, which being 
very cloſely luted, with Plaiſter, is buried very we” 
the Ground; at the End of a Year is found in the Bot 


eral acid 


tom of that Pot a Sort of Oil, very good for the Car. 
The Leaves of Elder boiled in ſtrong Wine are very ſe 


ſolutive; they carry off the Swelling of the el 
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| Dropſicals, eſpecially if a vaporous Bath be made of 


ent Fomentations, and the Leaves are 
—_— S tis proper to mix with it the 
2 and Flowers of Tanſy. Mathiole gives the 
Sion of an excellent Unguentum for a Burn. 
apes * have a Pound of the middle Bark of Elder 
* into two Pounds of Oil of Olive; the Oil is 
ed through a Cloth; when the Bark is become 
black and ſeems to be done enough, there are ad- 
ded to it two Ounces of new Wax, and as much of 
the Juice of the tendereſt Branches of Elder, which 
is boiled to the Conſumption of the Juice. This 
gone, the Veſſel is taken off the Fire. Then muſt be 
added to it two Ounces of Turpentine, four Ounces of 
Olibanum, and two hard Yolks of Eggs. The Un- 


guentum ĩs preſerved in an earthen Pot for the Gout, 


tor the Inflammation of the Piles, and for Burns, It 
ſuffces to boil the middle Bark of the Branches of 
Elder in Oil of Olives, or in that of Walnuts, and to 
we it the Conſiſtence of Unguentum, with a ſufficient 
give | ; 
Quantity of new Wax, and Yolks of Eggs; nothing 
can eaſe more thoſe who have been burnt with Gun- 
Powder, than to apply immediately on the burnt 
Part the common Honey, and afterwards the Oil of 
Walnuts, with which has been boiled the Elder. 

SAx1FRAGE Rotundifolia, Saxifrage. This Plant 
is eſteemed a very grand Diuretick. The Infuſion of 
its Roots in white Wine, or in Cinnamon Water, 1s its 
uſual Preparation. Fachins aſſures us that it provokes 
the Menſes, and that it purges the Lungs of that thick 
Lympha which hinders its Motion, 

Scapiosa Pratenſis Hirſuta que Officinarum, Sca- 
bious ; in French Scabieuſe, The Figure which Ta- 
bernemontanus gives of this Plant is very good. The 
Scabious is bitter, and changes, a little, the blue Pa- 
per; wheace *cis conjectured that it contains a Salt 
which approaches near the Sal- Armoniack, mixed with 
great Quantity of ſœtid Oil and Earth; for by the 
Analyſis, beſides ſeveral acid Liquors, there are ex- 
trated from this Plant much Sulphur and Earth, a 
ſmall Quantity of urinous Spirit, and of a concrete 
volatile Salt. The Scabious is ſudorifick, aperitive, 
deterſfive, vulnerary, proper to help the Expectora- 
tion, when the Brunchia, and the Veſicles of the 
Lungs are ſtuffed with a thick and glutinous Phlegm, 
The Juice of this Plant is preſcribed from three 
Ounces to fix, in which is diſſolved a Drachm of Teri- 
ake, and ten Grains of Camphire, when the Patient 
muſt be ſweated. This Remedy is good in malignant 
Fevers, in the Small- Pox, the Meaſles, and the Pleu- 
nly, after the Uſe of the antimonial Remedies. The 
Water of Scabious, and that of Carduus Benedictus, 
are commonly mixed in expectorative and ſudorifick 
Juleps. A Syrup is made of the Juice extracted from 
the whole Plant, which is very proper for all cutane- 
ous Diſtempers. Bur, mean while, the Parts muſt be 
waſhed with the Decoction of Scabious; with every 
Pint of that Decoction are mixed three Spoonfuls of 
camphorated Brandy; the whole is ſtrained through 
a Cloth, to ſeparate the Camphire chilled on the De- 
coction, drank by Spoonfuls, *tis good for the Va- 
pours. Tabernemontanus ſays, that the Juice of Sca- 
bicus, mixed with ſome Borax and Campbire, carries 
off thoſe Spots ſeen often on the Cornea. 

SCROPHULARIA modoſa fetida, Blind Nettle; in 
French, Scrofulaire. The Leaves of the Blind: Nettle 
are very bitter, of a very ill Smell, and change very 
little the blue Paper; the Root changes it more. 
Therefore tis believed that the Sal- Ammoniack, which 
il in the natural Salt of the Earth, is predominant in 
this Plant, where 'tis' mixed with a great Quantity of 
fetid Oil. By the Analyſis: are extracted from the 
Blind- Nettle, much 'volatile concrete Salt, and much 

ll; therefore tis reſolutive and emollient ; theſe are 
the eſſential Qualities of the Remedies proper to re- 
vive the Humours accompanied with Inflammation, 
and thoſe called cold. The Juice of this Plant is 
med to clean the moſt dirty Ulcers; the Unguentum 
made with the Roots of this Plant is uſed to reſolve 
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the ſcrophulous Tumours, and to abate the Inflamma- 
tion of the Piles, 

SERPILLUM, Vid Betory; in French Serpolet; 
there are different Species of this Plant, but they all 
become alike by the Culture. Vild Betony is a little 
bitter, acerb, ſtiptick, odoriferous, and changes the 
blue Paper. There is Appearance that it abounds 
with aromatick and oily volatile Salt; but this Salt 
retains yet Part of the Acidity of the Sal Ammoniac 
of the Earth, when as in the artificial oily and aro- 
matick volatile Salt, the acid Part of the Sal Ammo- 
niac, has been ſtopt by the Salt of Tartar, therefore 
the Wild Betony is cephalick, ſtomachal, and proper 
for the Vapours. It deſtroys the exploſive Matter 
which cauſes the convulſive Motions, It furniſhes 
the Blood with ſpirituous Particles, it reſtores the na- 
tural Functions, and carries off the Obſtructions. 
The Spirit of this Plant and the Water diſtill'd from 
it, are very proper for ſoporous Affections, and for 
the Vapours. Its eſſential Oil, or the Water ex- 
tracted from its Flowers, macerated in Brandy, and 
diſtilled afterwards, are eſteem'd for the Epilepſy. 
For a Cold, or an old Cough, two large Handfuls of 
Wild Betony, are thrown into a Pint of boiling Wa- 
ter. Then the Pot is taken off the Fire, and cover'd, 
afterwards two Spoonfuls of white Honey are diſſolv'd 
in the Infuſion: Which the Patient muſt drink, 
very hot, at Night in going to Bed. The Conſerve 
made of the Flowers of this Plant, is a Remedy for 
the Epilepſy. | 

SENAPI, Rapi Folio, Muſtard; in French, Mou- 
tarde. The Seed of Muſtard, by the Analyſis, 
gives more Signs of an acrimonious, than of an 
acid Salt; but there are extracted from it a very 
conſiderable Quantity of Oil, very little Salt fixt; 
much Earth, a ſmall Quantity of urinous Spirit, and 
no volatile concrete Salt. This Seed is ſtomachal, dia- 
phoretick, antiſcorbutick. It is good for the hypo- 
chondriacal Affection, for the Green - ſickneſs, the 
Cachexy, and the ſoporous Affections. The Seed 
of Muſtard is order'd to be chewed in the Morning 
faſting, by thoſe who are threaten'd with the Apo- 
plexy. The following Cataplaſm is good for the 
Rheumatiſm in the Breaſt : Leeks cut ſmall, muſt be 
fry'd with a little Vinegar, till they be done, then 
they are powder*d over with pounded Muſtard-· ſeed. 
This Cataplaſm is apply*d on the Part where the Pain 
is felt; 'tis very reſolutive. 

SYMPHY TUM, Conſolida Major, Walwort ; in French 
Conſoude. The Leaves of Walwortare inſipid, glutinous, 
and change but little the blue Paper. This Plant contains 
a Salt very like that of Coral, diſſolv'd in a very gluti- 
nous Phlegm, in which there is alittle Sulphur, and very 
little Sal Ammoniac ; for by the Analyſis the Valwor: 
gives ſeveral acid 1 much Earth, very little Sul- 
phur, no concrete volatile Salt, but ſome urinous Spirit. 

As for the Salt fix'd, *tis found in it to ſome Quantity. 
There is Appearance that this Plant operates, chiefly by 
its glutinous Juice, which the Fire deſtroys. Disſcorides 
aſſures that its Roots are vulnerary ; that their Juice is 
good for the ſpitting of Blood, and for Ruptures. 
The Moderns uſe it in Hemorrhages, occaſion'd by 
the Acrimony of the Salts, which renders the Blood 
too fluid; and in the Fluxions of the Breaſt cauſed 
by ſalt, and corroſive Seroſities. The Roots are pre- 
ſerv'd in Sugar, and are alſo made into Lozenges. 
The Syrup of Walwort prepar'd according to Fer- 
nel's Preſcription, is much compoſed ; that of Dodo- 
neus as much. The Roots of Walwort pounded and 

apply'd in Cataplaſms, appeaſe the Gout, and ſtop 

ambulant Ulcers. M. Tournefort uſed ro have ſome 

Drops of the fetid Oil mix'd with the Root of Wal- 

wert well pounded, and apply'd on the Part where 
the Gout was felt. 2 

Taz Acuu, Tobacco, in French Tabac; is a Plant 
which was firſt brought into Europe by the Portu- 
gueze, from the Iſland Tabaco. It is alſo call'd by the 
French Nicotiana, becauſe firſt ſent into France by 
Fobn Nicot, Author of the Dictionary which bears his 
E N | Name, 
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Name, while he was Ambaſſador from Francis II, 


King of France, to Sebaſtian King of Portugal, in 


1560, This is the Sentiment of Guido Creſcentius Fa- 
gon, (firſt Phyſician and State-Counſellor to the late 
King of France, Lewis XIV, in a Theſis held pub- 
lickly in the Schools of Medicine at Paris, the 24th 
Day of March, 1699.) of the Virtues of that Plant. 
That learned Man expreſſed himſelf in the following 
Terms: 

Si refs & moderato adminiſtretur uſu (Nicotiana) 
primas inter optima medicine inſtrumenta partes obtinet. 
Naribus ſcilicet, cum opus eſt, excepta, vel integra, vel 
trita in pulverem, membranam ſtimulat, que nafi, & 
Mum quibus extruitur.receſſus varios conveſtit; illa vero 
contrafta papillos, & glandulas, quibus eft intexta, 
conſtringit, alque ex his, velut ex ſpongiis manu com- 
preſſis, mucum exprimit ; quo quidem expurgato, ſeroft 
latices motum eundem ſecuti, non ſecus ac aqua Sipho- 
nibus elicita, e vaſis & glandulis vicinis continenter e- 
vocantiur. Nec inſtigatione diſſimili, five Tabaci fruſ- 
tulum ore contineatur : Sive fumus a fiſtults hauriatur ; 
glandulæ maxillis appoſite, & ſalive ductus ſtimulati, 
contractione repetita Salive vim maximam evomunt, qua 
fluxionum materia derivatur, & ſucceſſiva membrana- 
rum vellicatione, pulmo viſcoſa pituita expeditus, ab 
aſt bmate, tuſſi, Catharro, & aliis periculgſis affectibus 
liberatur ; nec modo crudelis dentium dolor ejus Sulphure 
conſopitur : Quinetiam ſepheniis Homerici vires gerit, 
ſollicitæque inducit oblivia vitæ; contracta facit in pau- 
pertate beatum, & cum ſpe divite manat in venas, ani- 
mumgue juvat: Im & quibus res eſt anguſta Domi, an- 
none penuriam fallit, & defluentis in ventriculum pi- 
tuite copia, tolerandum præbet inediam, aut ſtupefacto 
nervorum ſenſu, diſſimula à fame latrantem Siomachum 
lenit; nec ſolum internis medetur incommodis ; ſed ex- 
terna quoque depaſcentia curat ulcera, & que plurium 
vim medicamentorum eluſerant, putridis abſumptis car- 
nibus, ducet ad cicatricem. Sed quanto potentius tot 
preſtat admiranda, tanio certius conſtat, quam multa 
int a Nicotianæ abuſu pertimeſcenda, cum enim Cau- 
ſtici vim exerit, qua & ſordida mundat Ulcera, & ad 
vivam uſque carnem cadaveroſo, & quaſi carneos extube- 
rantes proceſſus exedit; quos hoc adurente ſale, tumul. 
tus excitabit, ft frequentiore conſuetudine naribus ad- 
mota, vel excepta fumo, teneras membranas offendens, 
gutturis & ventriculi nervos, in ſpaſmos egerit, cum- 
que illis nervorum genus omne commoverit ? Quid damni 
non afferet Saliva fi eo ſale imbuta, in ventriculum im- 
pluens, alimentis admiſſis, & mox in Chylum verfis, cum 
ſanguine in tolum corpus deportandis, acrimonie bujus 
Semina inſperſerit, c. i. e. If Tobacco be uſed with 
Judgment and Modcration, it may juſtly claim the 
Precedency of all other Remedies; for if thruſt whole, 
or in Powder, into the Noſe, when Neceſſity requires 
it, it pricks the Membrane which lines the innermoſt 
Parts of the Noſe, and the Bones which enter into its 
Compoſition ; that Membrane being thereby con- 
tracted, preſſes the Papillæ, and ſmall Glands found 
in its Texture, and from them, as from Sponges 
ſqueez*d with the Hands, forces out the Snot, which 
being purg'd, Streams of Seroſities following the ſame 
Motion, like Water running through a Cock, are 
continually flowing from the adjacent Veſſels and 
Glands. A like Thing happens when Tobacco is 
chew'd or ſmoak*d ; for the maxillary Glands, and 
ſalivary Ducts, being likewiſe thereby irritated by a 
repeated Contraction, diſcharge a conſiderable Quan- 
tity of that Saliva which cauſes the Fluxions; and by 
the ſucceſſive Contraction and Extenſion of the Mem- 
branes, the Lungs, purg'd of a viſcous Pituita, are 
tree from Aſthma, Cough, Catarrh, and other dan- 
| hem Affections. Tobacco appeaſes, likewiſe, by its 

ulphur, the excruciating Pain of the Teeth ;z nay, it 
has even the excellent Qualities of the Nepenthes of 
Homer : For it makes us forget the Cares of this Life, 
renders us happy in the moſt extream Poverty, carries 
along with it, into our Veins, the moſt flattering 
Hope; eaſes our Mind, and even ſupplies the Want 
of Victuals: For by its Means, an abundance of Pi- 
tuita falls into the Stomach, which renders Hunger 


ſupportable, and having ſtupified the Senſe gf 
Nerves, appeaſes the craving Stomach. Tobacco * 
only a Remedy to our internal Indiſpoſitions on 
cures, likewiſe, gnawing Ulcers, and by eating 
putrid and fungous Fleſh, cicatrizes thoſe which A 
render'd abortive the Virtues of the beſt Remeg;. 
But as much as Tobacco is capable to produce all tet: 
ſalutary Effects, it is as certain, that it can alſo an 
tended with very dangerous Conſequences, when taker 
to Exceſs, or without Judgment : For as it has 2 => 
roſive Faculty, whereby it mundifies the moſt filthy 
Ulcers, and corrodates the ſwelling and cadave 
Proceſſes, to the quick Fleſh ; what dangerous Effect 
will ic not produce, by its burning Salt, if too ofen 
taken in Snuff, or ſmoak'd ; for then, wounding the 
tendereſt Membranes, it renders the Nerves of the 
Throat and Stomach convulſive, and throws the whole 
nervous Mechaniſm into Diſorder, Of what Dar. 
ment muſt be the Saliva, if falling into the Stomach, 
impregnated with that Salt, it communicates to the 
Aliments, already chang'd into Chyle, that dangeroy 
Acrimony, to have it carry*d through the whole Body 
by means of the Circulation of the Blood? &. 

TEA. M. De Farcy ſpeaks thus of Tea: Þ,, 
tioſum iſtud folium duplici Sulſtantia conſtat; fa ty. 
refrique altera, ſed paucula, quam ſubamarui ſig 
palam facit; altera volalili Sale fæta, & uberrim d. 
Jus argumentum ſuaviſſimus odor liguorem, in qu Ty 
leniter admodum ebullierit, abunde ſaturaturus, 1). 
coftum, itaque, tot opibus affiuens. Cerebrum inpluit 
ſomni vicibus, animabit ad vigilias, veterno deimum 
excitabit, crapula grave confeſtim expediet, imbecilimi 
ventriculo robur adjiciet incredibile, ſpurciſſimun Li. 
nem expurgabit, molliet Colicos dolores, Scabros illnit 
renes abſtergit, Rheumaticos Arthriticoſve cruciatury- 
nientes arcebit procul, exin forte non redituro, i. 
This precious Leaf, Tz a, contains two Subſtance, 
one fix'd, and the other terreſtrial, which render is 
Infuſion bitter; but the other abounding with vlxile 
Salt, communicates a grateful Smell to the ſame lu- 
fuſion, which Infuſion produces the following good 
Effects: It diſſipates ſoporous Affections, and keeps 
one awake; it cures Ebriety, or exceſſive Drinking, 
and ſtrengthens the Stomach ; it raiſes the Obſtruc- 
tions of the Spleen, or Milt, cures the Cholick, and 
cleanſes the Reins of a viſcous Lympha ; it appeaſes 
the excruciating Torments of the Rheumatiſm and 
Gout, and perhaps might render the Cure perfect. 

ToRMENTILLA, ſylveſtris, Tormentille, The 
Flower of this Plant is of four Leaves. The Root 
of Tormentille is ſtyptick, very bitter, and changes 
little the blue Paper; the Leaves change it leſs; they 
have a glutinous Taſte, By the Analyſis, this Plant 
gives only an urinous Spirit, no volatile concrete Salt, 
much Acid, Oil, and Farth ; therefore there is Ap- 
pearance that it contains an aluminous Salt, wrapp'd 
up in a great deal of Sulphur, and mix'd with ve!) 
little Sal Ammoniac. This Plant is vulnerary, aſttin- 
gent, and deterſive. 

Tuss 1L ACO vulgaris, Fole-foot, Colts-foot, Horſe 
foot; in French Tuſfilage, Pas Daſne, Pas dt Cheva, 
The Leaves of this Plant are green a- top, lanugin%, 
and white underneath; they are bitter, glutinous, ® 
little ſtyptick; they taſte of Artichoke, and change 
very little the blue Paper, It ſeems as if there was in 
this Plant a Salt like that of Coral, wrapp'd up in 
Sulphur, and much viſcous Phlegm, The Leaves 
Flowers of Colts. foot are ſweetening, moderately Pe” 
ritive, and dedicated (if I may uſe the Expreſſion) to 
the Maladies of the Breaſt, cauſed by acrimon!B 
and ſalt Seroſities. Aſthmaticks are order'd to {m0 
the Leaves, inſtead of Tobacco. Mr. Boyle adviſes 
to mix the Flowers of Brimſtone with thoſe of Colts: 
foot, and aſſures us, that it has cur'd ſeveral P hehl- 
ſicks. In Dioſcorides's Time, thoſe ſort of Patient 
were made to receive, by the Mouth, the Smoak 0 
the Leaves of Colts-foot, The Leaves and Flowers 
are uſed in pectoral Decoctions, and in the Loc 
proper to facilitate Expectoration; a Syrup and 3 
Conſerve are made of thoſe Flowers, The * 
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g le Salt, . ; - 
ua, whereas in the artificial oily volatile Salt 


dat Acid has been ſtopp'd by the Salt of Tartar. 
WW Therefore the Valerian is anti- epileptick, ſudorifick, 
4 byſterick, and proper to provoke the Menſes. It 


a dry Cough: Four 
d over four Hand- 
and Half a Hand- 


ful of its Flowers, 


* e belt Honey; the whole is left to boil for 
u 


the Fire, and covet'd, and the Diet- Drink ſtrain'd, 


V ben 'cis cold. 


VAaLERIANA filveſtris, Valerian, or Setwal; in 


E prench, Valeriane Sauvage. The Leaves of this Plant 


Smell, but they have a Taſte of Salt Herb, 
d change the blue Paper; the Roots change 
it but little; they are bitter, ſtyprick, of an aroma- 
ek Smell, but penetrating, and which has ſomething 
" This Plant has an aromatick and oily vo- 
loaded with Part of the Acid of the Sa/ 


have no 


eaſes much the Aſthmaticks, and thoſe who are ſub- 


3 ſect to Vapours. Camerarius eſteems it for the Jaun- 
Pee, and Columna for the Epilepſy. This Author 


tends to have cur'd Epilepſies in uſing theſe Roots. 
He adviſes, to gather it before it ſhoots forth the Stems, 


4 to reduce it into Powder, and take Half a Spoonful 


of it in Wine, Water, Milk, or other Liquor. It 
may be given to Children, and to all thoſe who are 
ſubje& to Convulſions. For the Hyſterick, and the 
moſt violent Paroxyſms of the Aſthma, a Pint of 
boiling Water muſt be pour'd over an Ounce of the 
Roots of this Plant, and the Veſſel being taken off 
the Fire, and cover'd, the Infuſion is taken by Glaſ- 
ſes, The Extract of theſe Roots is good for the ſame 
Maladies. The Doſe is a Scruple, with a Grain of 
Laudanum, or the Laudanum is mix'd with the 
Powder, | 

VEeRONICA mas, ſupina, & vwulgatiſſima, Veronick. 
The Leaves of Veronica are bitter, and change the 
blue Paper; whence tis conjectur'd, that they have a 
dt which approaches very near the Salt of Coral, 
belides tis mix*d with much Sulphur ; for by the Ana- 
lyſis are extracted from this Plant much Earth, much 
Acid, and much Oil. Theſe Principles render the 
Veronica ſudorifick, vulnerary, deterſive, diuretick, 
and proper to free the Lungs from glutinous and pu- 
rulent Matters. Tragus aſſures us, that in a malignant 
Fever, two Ounces of the Spirit of Veronica, mix'd 
with ſome Theriac, is a very good Sudorifick. The 
War diſtill'd from this Plant is excellent for the Ul- 
cers of the Lungs, for the Calculus, and the Vapours ; 
eſpecially if in two Ounces and a Half of that Water 
be macerated a Drachm of the Leaves of the ſame 
Plant, and as much of the middle Bark of Night- 
ſhade. The Syrup and Extract of Veronica purify the 
Blood, and are proper for the cutaneous Diſtempers; 
but the Parts muſt be waſh'd, at the ſame Time, with 
the Water of Veronica, in which has been diffolv*d 
ſome Vitriol, Clyſters made with a Pound of the De- 
coction of this Plant, an Ounce of Butter, and as 
much Sugar, are much valu'd for the Cholick. Some 
have the Veronica and Camomil boil'd in Milk, and 
add Sugar to it. The Veronica is often uſed in the 


Manner of Tea; *tis alſo mix'd with the vulnerary 


Plants, in Potions, and Diet-Drinks. 


Viol a martia, purpurea, flore fimplici, in Engliſh 
and French Violet. The Root of this Plant is a little 
ſalt, glutinous, and deterſive ; it does not change the 


blue Paper, no more than the Leaves, which are in- 


lipid, and more glutinous. The freſh Seeds change it 
a little, and are ſalter than the Roots. There is in 
the” Violet a glutindus Sap, which wraps up the other 
Principles, and ſtops their Activity; for by the Ana- 
Ylis are extracted from this Plant ſeveral acid Liquors, 
much Oil, a ſufficient Quantity of concrete volatile 
dale, enough lixivial fix*d Salt; but tis not ſurprizing 
if it be ſweeten'd by its Phlegm, and its Oil, and if 
it is diuretick, and laxative by the Mixture of the 


Principles. The Salt of the Violet participates - 


BOTANT. 


of the Sal Ammoniac, ſince *tis compoſed of an uri- 
nous Part. The Infuſion of two Ounces of the Roots 
of this Plant, is both emetick and cathartick ; the 
Leaves are emollient and laxative, they are employ'd 
every Day in Clyſters, Fomentations, and Cataplaſms 
the Flowers are looſening. Poterius aſſures us, that a 
Drachm of their Powder purges well enough. Of 
them are prepar*d three Sorts of Syrup ; the ſimple, 
whoſe Colour is very beautiful, provided it be not 
boil'd; the compound, which is the Invention of 
Cbeſve; and the purgative, of which Lemery gives the 
Deſcription. The ſimple, and the compound, are 
very proper for the Maladies of the Breaſt, cauſed by 
acrimonious and ſalt Humours; thoſe Syrups are cool- 
ing. The purgative Syrup is proper for the ſame Di- 
ſtempers, when a Purgative is wanted; for the Seeds 
and Calices of the Flowers uſed in that Syrup, purge 
very well, the Roots could very well be added to it. 
Eimuller relates, that Timeus uſed to prepare a very 
good laxative Conſerve of the Flowers of Violets, by 
giving to Manna the Conſiſtence of Conſerve, with 
the Juice of theſe Flowers ; that Conſerve kept the 
Body open. The Doſe was from a Drachm to Half 
an Ounce, A ſort of Ratafia is prepar'd in the fol- 
lowing Manner, for thoſe who are coſtive: In ſix 
Pounds of the Juice of the Flowers of Violets muſt be 
diſſolv'd, on a clear and gentle Fire, a Pound and a 
Half of Manna, the whole to be ſtrain'd through a 
Cloth, adding to it a Pint of very good Spirit of 
Wine. A Spoonful or two of this Ra/afia muſt be 
taken, if neceſſary, Morning and Night. For the 
Nepbritick, and the Retention of Urine, the follow- 
ing Emulſions are prepar'd: Let an Ounce, or an 
Ounce and a Half of Seeds of Violets be pounded in 


a ſtone or marble Mortar, adding to it fix Ounces of 


the Water of Gramen ; ſtrain the Emulſion through 
- Cloth, and mix with it an Ounce of Syrup of Vio- 
Is. 

Virca AUREA, vulgaris, latifolia, Golden Rod; 
in French Verge dorée, or Verge d'Or. The Golden Rod 
is ſtyptick, bitter, and does not change the blue Pa- 
per; there is Appearance that its Salt is very near like 
the natural Salt of the Earth, but that it is mix*d with 


much Oil and terreſtrial Particles; therefore this Plant 


is vulnerary, and diuretick, It is preſcrib'd in Diet- 


Drinks for the Dyſenteria, and for all Sorts of Hemor- 


rbages. The Water diſtill'd from its Summits, and 
the Extract of the whole Plant, have the ſame Vir- 
tues; the Flowers and Leaves of the Golden Rod are 
uſed like Tea; *tis employ'd in the Arquebuſade Water, 
and in vulnerary Potions. 

Viscum daccis albis, Miſletoe, in French Gui, This 
Plant is never found on the Earth, but it grows on the 
Oak, Plane-tree, Apple-tree, Pear-tree, and on ſe- 
veral others. The Miſſetoe occupies the ſoundeſt 
Branches of the Tree, and on thoſe Branches there is 
neither Earth found, nor any other Matter, which 
could appear proper for the Vegetation of the Seed of 
that Plant; there is only a Tumour on the Places 
where the Foot of the Miſſetoe is ty'd. Its Flowers 
grow three and three, like the Trifolium, in the Di- 


' viſion, and at the Extremities of the Branches. Each 


Flower is yellowiſh, and of near three Lines in Dia- 
meter, thick as Morocco Leather; they are fill'd with 
a Duſt ſemblable to the Flower of Brimſtone, though 
thoſe Flowers produce nothing; for the Fruit of this 


- Plant grows on Branches different from thoſe which 


bear the Flowers; thoſe Branches are found, ſome- 
times, on the ſame Stalk with thoſe which bear the 


Flowers; and ſometimes, alſo, on Stalks which only 


bear Fruit. Each Fruit begins by a ſmall oval Em- 
bryo, environ*d with four thick yellowiſh Leaves, Half 
a Line long, pointed, and which fall eaſily ; this 
Embryo grows inſenſibly, and becomes an oval Berry, 
of three Lines long, like a ſmall Pearl, fill'd with a 
flat Seed, in Form of a Heart, and wrapp'd up in a 
whitiſh and ſweetiſh Glue, in which the Seed vegetates 
naturally. There is Appearance that this Seed pro- 
duces the young Plants of Miſſetoe ſeen on the Branches 
of Trees, However, it cannot be ſaid that this Rage 

paſſes 
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paſſes through the Root of the Oak, or of the other 
Trees, that it aſcends into the Branches, by the Veſ- 
ſels, which carry the nutritious Juice; ſince each Seed 
has two Lines of Diameter, and the Texture of thoſe 
Veſſels unperceptible; therefore this Seed muſt be ap- 
plied to the Bark of the Branches of the Tree, by 
ſome external Cauſe. Thoſe Cauſes may be reduced 
to two principals. 

1. To the Birds, which, perhaps, bruiſing thoſe 
Berries with their Feet, or with their Bills, occaſion 
their faſtening by their Glue to the Branches ; hence 
we ſee that Magpies and Fays contribute to the Mul- 
tiplication of ſeveral Plants, by tranſporting and bu- 
rying their Seeds. It might likewiſe happen that the 
Birds which have ſwallowed the Berries of Miſſelloe, 
void them on the Branches of the Trees. 

2, It might happen alſo that thoſe Berries falling 
of themſelves, or by the Violence of the Winds, 
ſtick ſometimes againſt the Branches of the neighbour- 
ing Trees, eſpecially if they are applied to it on that 
lacerated Side, they were tied to the Branches of the 
Miſſeltoe z, for that lacerated Side fixes itſelf eaſily to 
the Bodies on which it falls; but in whatever Manner 
thoſe Berries fix themſelves, we may ſuppoſe that the 
Glue they are filled with, ſoftens inſenſibly the Bark; 
and then the Seed which has budded in the Berry, 
perforates it eaſily by its Radicle; perhaps the Glue, 
though ever ſo inſipid, ferments with the nutritious 
Juice of the Tree, and lacerates the Fibres of the 
Bark 'tis found in, whereby is facilitated the Paſſage 
of the Fibres of the Radicle; thus the Eggs of the Fe- 
male, ſays Tournefort, falling into the Body of the 
Matrix, fix themſelves to it by Means of the Placenta, 
whoſe Juice fermenting with that of the Glands of the 
Bottom of the Matrix, cauſes a ſmall Inflammation, 
by means whereof thoſe two Bodies unite together. 

The Radicle of the Seed of Miſſeltoe, finding a Fa- 
cility to penetrate into the Bark of the Branches ex- 
tends itſelf into greeniſh Fibres, which run at firſt 
into the Subſtance of the Bark, and perforating after- 
wards the ligneous Body, intermix with the Fibres of 
the Branches, and penetrate into their Veſicles, whence 
they draw a Juice proper for their Nutrition, *Tis 
not ſurpriſing, ſays again Tournefort, that the Place, 
where they inſinuate themſelves, grows bigger; ſince 
they increaſe its Volume, and that thoſe Roots, be- 
ſides, by increaſing, preſs the Veſſels of the Branches 
in ſome Places, ſtrangle and lacerate them in others; 
which cauſes the Interception and Extravaſation of the 
Juices they contained, 

The Miſſeltoe cannot live but on Trees, becauſe, per- 
haps, its Radicle having no Structure to ſeparate from 
the Earth, and to prepare the neceſſary Nutrition for 
the Vegetation of the Plant; *tis neceſſary that Pre- 
paration ſhould be made, in the Root of another 
Plant which might ſerve as a Nurſe to it. 

UrTica rens, minor, a Nettle; in French Ortie 
Grieſh, The Leaves of all the Species of Nettle have 
an inſipid and glutinous Taſte, and do not change 
the blue Paper; the Roots change it a little; they are 
allo inſipid and a fittle ſtiptick z whence 'tis conjec- 
tured that the Species of Nettle have a Salt, very near 
like the natural Salt of the Earth; i. e. compoſed of 
Sal- Ammoniack, Nitre and marine Salt. But in this 
Plant that Salt is embarraſſed in much glutinous 
Phlegm, and united with a great deal of Sulphur 
and terreſtrial Particles; for by the Analyſis, are ex- 
tracted from Nettles, a concrete volatile Salt, much 
Sulphur and Earth, with ſeveral Liquors, which 
gives great Indications of acrimonious and acid Salt; 
theretore there is Appearance that the Phlegm of theſe 
Herbs is more thickened by the terreſtrial Particles, 
than by the acid. But that thickened Phlegm, which 
15 in a conſiderable Quantity, is entirely deſtroyed by 
tne Fire. Nevertheleſs, 'tis not ſurpriſing, if the 
Nettles be deterſive, diuretick, and proper to re- 


| ſtore the Motion of the Liquors for the glutinous 


Phlegm only moderates the too great Activity of 
the acrimonious Salt, The Juice of Nettles de- 
purated, or by itſelf, or by a gentle Ebullition, 


he, Vites dicuntur, ut quodam Uredinis Carbone txube; 


ſtops the Spitting of Blood, and the Plux 
Piles ; *tis alſo very good for the Dyſentery W th 
immoderate Fluxes. The Cataplaſm of. Naw 
emollient, and reſolutive; and therefore very Ke 
to melt the Humours, accompanied with Tag 
tion. It eaſes the Gout, and diſſipates ſomet; ap 
cold Tumours. For the Calculus and the Gravel; 
Leaves of the Nettles are uſed in the Manner of 105 
or macerated in Wine. The Roots of Nettes — 
ſerved in Sugar are very good to facilitate the "Lag 
toration, in an old Cough, in the Aſthma, and in : 
Pleuriſy ; eſpecially if the Leaves are applied 10 
taplaſms, on the Side, where the Patient feels the Pi; 
Some preſcribe the Juice of the Plant for the 62 
Maladies, the Conſerve of the Grapes of Nez; 2 
the Extract of the whole Plant purify the Blood. "Th 
Diet- Drink of Nettles is very good in malignant ge 
vers, in the Small Pox, and Meaſles. Emullon 
might be made with the Water and Seeds of h 
Plant. 

XanTHIUM, Leſſe-barre, The Leaves « d, 
Plant are bitter, aſtringent, and do not change 4, 
blue Paper. *Tis aſſured that the Uſe of it Cures the 
King's-Evil, and purifies the Blood. The Puj 
muſt drink ſix Ounces of the Juice, or take a Dri 
of the Extract. The Leaves pounded, are applied a 
ſcrophulous Tumours. 

Though Plants are enriched with all the differs 
Virtues, heretofore enumerated, they neverthelef; . 
like to a ſtrong Box, which contains an immest 
Treaſure, from which, neverthelefs, it cannot ſep 
the leaſt Advantage. All thoſe Remedies, proper fer 
all Sorts of Maladies, contained in the Plants, cannot 
cure their own, For Vegetables, like animal ode, 
are ſubject to an infinite Number of Diſtemper, gr. 
ceeding likewiſe from internal or external Cauſe, 

Among the exterior Cauſes of the Maladies of 
Plants, Blaſting deſerves the firſt Place, which pro- 
ceeding from a Sort of viſcous Humour corrups the 
Subſtance of the Plants, eſpecially the Legums and 
Corns, in which *tis found. Hence, Virgil, Li. l. 
Georgic, 


Mox & Frumentis Labor additus, ut mala Culmss, 
eſſet Rubigo. 


mes the 


The Vines are alſo ſubje& to this Malady. 

Next to Blaſting is the Dew; when by a too geit 
Abundance of Rain, the Flowers of the Vines are beat 
down, as well as young Plants, which have not yet 
ſhot forth Roots ſtrong enough to ſhelter them from 
ſuch Accidents. | 

Then follows the cold Blaſt, of which Pliny, l. 
18. Nat. Hiſt. c. 28, ſpeaks thus, Carbunculare, A5 


for Plants are imagined burnt, or when the Pllegn, 
by the cold Nights, is contracted in the Bud of tne 
Vine; or when, by the exceſſive Heat of the Sun, the 
Fibres of the Leaves, and of the Cluſters of Grapes, ate 
torrified, and thereby obſtruct the Circulation of be 
nutritious Juice. Theſe, and other-like Malads 
which proceed from the Air, are called Sydera'1. 
Vermiculation, which Pliny mentions, ib. 17. © 44. 
is nothing elſe than an Irruption of Worms 5 
Trees, by whom they are corroded, eſpecially tho 
which bear the ſweeteſt Fruits, as Apples, Pears, &. 


for the Acerbs, if the Oil be excepred, are not 0 


much expoſed to this Malady. g 
Plants are ſubject to ſeveral other Diſtempers, Pro 
ceeding from external Cauſes, viz. Scabs, Ring · or 3 
and Decortication, occaſioned by a certain 11. 
nious Humour, intercepted between the Bark an 


ligneous Body, which diveſts Trees of their Bark 


eſpecially in the Spring. 

N rens cam alſo 4 1 but their Wounds * 
not all mortal; for the Pine, the Fir-Tree, and . 
Terebinth, are eaſed by their Wounds, which poet. 
the Evacuation of Part of their Fat, which others! a 
would be very troubleſome to them. Ochers, 44 
cially young e die, not only by e e. 
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701 t likewiſe by Contuſion and Convulſion, 
rei; Terme of BE Fibres is lacerated, and there- 
10 the Circulation of the nutritious Juice intercept- 
ore "75 by the Bite of Animals, which affects the 
— nutritious Juice. This is called a violent Death. 

Plants ſuffer likewiſe, and ſometimes die, through 
too great a Heat, or an exceſſive Cold. 
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There is, almoſt, but one ſole internal Cauſe of the 
Maladies of Plants, viz. when Trees, worn out with 
Age, are deprived of Aliment, by their Veſſels being 
contracted, or when they cannot retain it, nor diſtri- 
bute it to the ſeveral Parts they are compoſed of, 
through the Imbecillity of their Organs, which is an 
infallible Prognoſtick of their approaching Death: 


—_— ——. 
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REWING is the Art of preparing Beer and 

Ale from Malt, which is a Barley cured or pre- 

ed to fit it for making thoſe Liquors; therefore, 

before we proceed further, on the Manner of Brewing 

thoſe different potable Liquors, it is fit we ſhould in- 

form our Readers, how Malt, which is the chief In- 
gredient thereof, is to be prepared. 

Sir Robert Murray will have ſix Engliſh Quarters of 
good Barley newly threſhed, put in a ſtone Trough full 
of Water, that it ſwims two or three Inches above the 
Corn, and *cill the Water be of a bright reddiſh Co- 
jour; which will be in about three Days, more or leſs, 
according to the Moiſture or Dryneſs, Smallneſs or 
Bigneſs of the Grain, the Seaſon of the Year, or the 
Temperature of the Weather; for ſome Corn will 
infuſe, and work more kindly than others. Smooth, 
plump, weighty Grain does beſt, and will imbibe, 
or receive the Water more aptly than a hungry, lean, 
flinty, thin Barley, which muſt be left to the Judg- 
ment of the Workman, 

As for the Seaſons of the Year, the Spring and Au- 
um are the beſt for making of Malt; for in the 
Summer it never makes well, and in the Winter it re- 
quires longer ſteeping; for, then, five or ſix Days 
will do it no Harm; when as in warm Weather, 
three or four Days and three Nights ſuffice, and in 
moderate Weather three Days and three Nights. 

It may be known, when it is ſteeped enough, by 
other Marks, beſides the Colour of the Water, as by 
the exceſſive Swelling of the Grain, if it be over-ſteep- 
ed, and by too much Softneſs, being, when it is in a 
right Temper, like the Barley, prepared to make 
Broth of; which may be eaſily known, by taking the 
Grain end- ways between the Finger, and gently bruiſ- 
ing or cruſhing it, for if it is found _ mellow, 
and that the Huſk opens or ſtarts a little from the 
Body of the Grain, it is enough. But if the Barley 
be grown, or any Wet has injured it, it muſt not be 
ſteeped roo much, otherwiſe the Liquor made there- 
of would have an ill flat Taſte, and would not keep long 
without growing ſour and dead ; for the long keeping 
of Beer or Ale depends as much on the Goodneſs of 

the Malt as Brewing. 

When it is ſufficiently ſteeped, it muſt be taken out 

of the Trough, and laid on Heaps, to let the Water 
drain from ir, for the better the Water is drained 
from it, the more equal it will grow or come. If the 
Quantity of the Grain be large, and the Weather 
vam, it muſt be laid into two Heaps, but if cold, 
into one; taking Care, after two or three Hours, to 
turn it over with a Scoop, and to lay it afterwards in 
a new Heap, about 20 or 24 Inches deep. This 
8 called the coming Heap, in the right Management 
Whereof lies the principal Skill. In this Heap it may 
1 forty Hours, more or leſs, (according to the afore- 
mentioned Qualities of the Grain, and the Tempera- 
re of the Weather) before it comes to the right 
Temper of Malt. While it lies in this Heap, it muſt 
de Carefully looked to, after the firſt fifteen or ſixteen 

ours; for about that Time the Grains begin to put 
oth Roots, which they do ſooner in the Spring, 
hich when they have fully and equally done, the 

alt muſt, within an Hour after, be turned over with 
n op, otherwiſe the Grains will begin to put forth 

e Blade or Spire alſo, which muſt, by all Means be 


prevented. 
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I ali the Malt do not come equally, but that which 
lies in the middle comes the ſooneſt, it muſt be turned 
ſo as the outmoſt may lie inmoſt, and thus it's to be 
managed *till it be all alike. As ſoon as the Malt is 
ſufficiently come, it muſt be turned over, and ſpread 
out; beginning, and turning it over and over again, 
three or four Times. Afterwards, it muſt be turned 
over, in like manner, once in four or five Hours, 
making the Heap deeper by Degrees: Continuing ſo 
to do, for the Space of Forty-eight Hours at leaſt, 
This frequent turning it over, cools, dries, and 
deadens the Grain, whereby it becomes mellow; 
melts eaſily in Brewing, and ſeparates entirely from 
the Huſk. | | T 

Some will have it afterwards thrown into a Heap; 
as high as can be, where it ſhould lie *cill it grows as 
hot as the Hand can endure it; which uſually comes 
to paſs in about thirty Hours Space; pretending that 
it perfects the Sweetneſs and Mellowneſs of the Malt. 

Others are of Opinion, that by throwing it thus into 
a Heap, does in ſome Degrees ſuffocate and flatten the 
Virtues of the Grain, gives to the Liquors made 
thereof too high a Colour, and impregnates ic with 
Qualities prejudicial to Health, by intoxicating thoſe 
who drink it, over-heating their Blood, and cauſing 
the Gravel and Stone, c. | 

Thoſe who are for heating it, will have it, after 
tis ſufficiently heated, thrown abroad to cool, and 
turned over-again, about ſix or eight Hours after. 

*Tis pretended by ſome, that the Preparation of 

Malt, from the Trough to the Kiln, is uncertain, 
and muſt be managed according to the Seaſon of the 
Year, and the Goodneſs of the Grain z that in mode- 
rate Seaſons it will come to the Kiln in three Weeks, 
or thereabouts; but in cold Weather ic may be four 
or five, The Manner of putting it to the Kiln (which 
is done on Hair-Cloth, or Wire ſpread under it) va- 
ries according to the different Countries; for ſome 
will put it from ſeven to ten, or 12 Inches thick, 
which others ſuppoſe to be an ill Cuſtom, and that it 
never fails to injure the Malt, fince the ſtrong Fire, 
which muſt be kept to dry it, is apt to burn that which 
lies next the Cloth, while that which is uppermoſt, is 
neither hot nor cold, which muſt flatten its Virtues ; 
that it is impoſſible beſides to dry it equally, and that 
its Thickneſs occafions it to ſend forth a moiſt and 
groſs excrementitious Vapour or Steam, which often 
re-enters the Malt, you an ill Taſte co it, and to the 
Liquor made thereof, Thoſe Perſons would not have 
the Malt lie on the Kiln thicker than three, four, or 
five Inches; and a graduate Fire, neither too fierce, 
nor too ſlow, but indifferent briſk ; for, ſay they, 
when the Fire is too ſlow, it weakens the Malt, and 
when too fierce, it fires and ſtagnates its Virtues. 
The beſt Fuel is Peat, or Turf; the next Charcoal; 
and if there be not enough of one Kind, the beſt muſt 
be burnt firſt, for that gives the ſtrongeſt Impreſſion, 

Malt, while on the Kiln, muſt be turned every 
two, three, or four Hours, and the Cloth kept clear, 
The Kiln ought to have convenient Windows for the 
Evacuation of the groſs Steams, fulſome Damps; and 
ſtupifying Vapours. Though the beſt Method and 
moſt natural Manner of drying Malt, is in the Sun, 
in the Months of April and May; for thus dried, it 

ields the paleſt, the moſt wholeſome, and the fineſt 
1 However this be, Care muſt be taken, that 
5 F | | the 
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the Malt be not ſmoaked in the Drying. As to the 
complexing or colouring of Malt, white is accounted 
the beſt, becauſe the moſt natural. 

From the different Manners of preparing Malt, and 
from its being more or leſs dry'd on the Kiln, Liquors 
borrow their different Names; for hence they are di- 
ſtinguiſh'd into pale and brown. That which is the 
flendereſt dry'd, tinging the Liquor leaſt, in Brewing, 
is calPd pale; and that higher dry'd, and, as it were, 
roated, brown Malt. A Mixture of both, makes an 
Amber Colour. It is certain, that pale Malt has more 
of the natural Grain in it, and is therefore the moſt 
nouriſhing z but, for the ſame Reaſon, it requires a 
ſtronger Conſtitution to digeſt it. Thoſe who drink 
of it are uſually fat, and fleek in their Bloom; but 
are often cut off with ſudden Fevers ; or if they avoid 
this, fall early into a diſtemper'd old Age, The 
brown Malt makes a Drink much leſs viſcid, and fit- 
ter to paſs the ſeveral Strainers of the Body; but if 
very ſtrong, may lead on to the ſame Inconveniencies 
with the pale, though a ſingle Debauch wears off 
much more eaſily in the brown. The North Country 
Malis, from Nottinghamſhire, Derbyſhire, Leiceſter- 
ſhire, Cheſhire, Lancaſhire, &c. are the beſt, eſpe- 
cially for Ale, but are generally too ſlack dry'd for 
March or Oclober Beer, which is to be kept, at leaſt, 
Half a Year, before it be drank. 

The next Ingredient is Water, and he that will 3rew 
well, cannot be too careful in the Choice of his Wa- 
ter, Sir J. Moor ſays, that Pond, and other ſtand- 
ing Waters, in fat Ground, if clear and ſweet, make 
a {ſtronger Drink, with leſs Malt, than Well, Pump, 
or Conduit Waters; though any of theſe that are not 
hungry, and will bear Soap, and lather without break- 
ing, are good, That Rain Water, which lathers the 
beſt of any, if ſav'd from Lead, or where it brings no 
Salt from the Mortar, over which it may paſs, is good 
to brew Ale to be drank new, but is not proper for 
Drinks to be kept long, it being very apt to change, 
and unleſs kept cool, and in great Quantities, as in 
the leaden Ciſterns in Cellars, at Amſterdam, will cor- 
rupt and putrify the ſooneſt of any Water, He ſays, 
that Thames Water, taken up about Greenwich, at low 
Water, where it is free from all Brackiſhneſs of the 

Sea, and has in it all the Fat and Sullage from Lon- 
don, makes very ſtrong Drink; that it will of it ſelf, 
alone, being carried to Sea, ferment wonderfully, and 
after its due Purgations, and three Times ſtinking, 
(after which it continues ſweet) it will be ſo ſtrong, 
that ſeveral Sea Commanders have told him it would 
burn, and had often fuddled their Sailors : But I hope 
he was not ſimple enough to believe them. Though, 
at the ſame Time, he thinks Thames Water by no 
Means fit to brew ſtrong Beer to keep, becauſe he had 
found the Drink brew*d of it, though never ſo clear, 
apt, on any conſiderable and ſudden Change of Wea- 
ther, to ferment, and grow foul; taking it for a 

Rule, that no Malt Drink is truly good, which is not 
perfectly fine. However, he concludes, that the beſt 
Liquor to brew with, is that taken from a ſmall clear 
Rivuler, or Brook, undiſturb'd by Navigation, or 
Fording, and taken up in dry Weather, when no 
Rain has lately waſh'd the Banks; adding, that his 
two firſt Brewings were made of ſuch Water, which, 
with all his Care and Experience, he could never e- 
qual ſince, though he had been very nice, and had 
ſent ſome Miles for his Water. He pretends, that the 
beſt Water in England is that at Caſtleton in Derby- 
ſhire, commonly call'd the Devil's Arſe, &c. which 
ouzes from a great Rock cover'd over with ſhallow 
Earth, and ſhort Graſs a-top. He is aiſo of Opinion, 
that there is ſome Water which will never make good 
Ale, or ſtrong Beer. 

Dr. Quincy obſerves, on the contrary, that the beſt 
pale Malt Liquors are thoſe brew*d with hard Waters; 
as thoſe of Springs, and Wells; in regard the mineral 
Particles, wherewith theſe Waters are impregnated, 
help to prevent the Coheſions of thoſe drawn from 
the Grain, and enable them to paſs the proper Secre- 
tions the better ; as the viſcid Particles of the Grain 
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do likewiſe defend theſe from doing the Miſchief th 


Ale. The 


might otherwiſe occaſion, Though the Doctor 
with Sir F. Moor in this, that Rain and River Water 
ſeem heſt ſuited to draw out the Subſtance of high 
dry'd Malts, which retain many fiery Particles inthe; 
Contexture, and are therefore, beſt Joſt in a Imam 
Vehicle. | | 

The third Ingredient is Hop, which Sir J. 2, 
thinks beſt when about a Year old. In the Us i 
Hops conſiſt chiefly the Differences of Malt Liqurs, 
for thoſe hopp'd are call'd Beer, and thoſe unbopp'; 

ifference made by op is beſt diſcoyery 
from the Nature and Qualities of the Hops them. 
ſelves 3 theſe are known to be a ſubtile grateful Bitter 
in their Compoſition therefore with this Liquor, the, 
add ſomewhat of an alkaline Nature, i. e. Panic, 
which are active, ſublime, and rigid; by wich 
Means the ropy, viſcid Parts of the Malt are moreg;. 
vided, and ſubtiliz'd ; and are, therefore, not on 
render*d more eaſy of Digeſtion and Secretion in ths 
Body; but alſo, while in the Liquor, prevent it fon 
running into ſuch Coheſions as would make it rg) 
vapid, and ſour, For want of this, in unbogy'! 
Drinks, that clammy Sweetnefs which they retain al. 
ter working, ſoon turns them acid, and unfit for Uſe; 
which happens ſooner or later, in Proportion tothe 
Strength they receive from the Malt, and the Commi. 
nution it has undergone by Fermentation. 

The Proportion of Hops may be Half a Pound tg 
an Hogſhead, of ſtrong Ale; one Pound to a Hog. 
head, of ordinary ſtrong Beer, to be ſoon drank ou; 
and two Pounds to a Hogſhead, of March, or Oder 
Beer; and for the Afﬀter-worts, which are not to be 
kept long, what comes from the firſt Wort, will ere 
well enough to boil again with them. If a greater 
Proportion 'of Hops be put into the firſt Wort, and 
are boil'd all the while the Wort boils, it will male 
it bitter; but Sir F. Moor thinks it beſt to doublethe 
Proportion, by taking out the firſt Parcel, when the 
Wort has boil'd Half the Time *cis deſign'd it ſhould, 


greez 


and then adding the ſame Quantity of freſh H to 


continue boiling till the Wort be taken out of the 
Copper. This will ſomewhat increaſe the Charge, 
which will be very inconſiderable, if the Hops are 
bought in a cheap Year. 

Five Gallons of Drink muſt be proportion'd to 
every Buſhel of Malt, i. e. (avoiding Fractions) eleven 
Buſhels of Malt, to every Hogſhead of Ale or Birr. 
But it muſt be obſerv'd, that in ſo great a Diſpropor- 
tion of Malt-Drink, as eight to five, almoſt a Third 


of the Liquor, in the firſt Wort, will be abſorb'd by 7 


the Malt, never to be return'd; and that an Allow- 
ance is to be made of about a ſixth Part, to evaporait 
in boiling : So that if it be expected to clear a Hog. 
head of Drink, that is, fifty-four Gallons, from the 
firſt Wort, there muſt be put into the Maſo-Tub near 
ninety Gallons of Liquor; but for the ſecond and 
third Wort, the Goods being wet before, no more 
Liquor is wanted, but what's intended to make Drink, 
except an Allowance of about a tenth Part for Waſte, 
this not boiling ſo long as the firſt Wort; and of this 
ſecond Wort may be made a Hogſhead of good mid- 
dle Beer or Ale, as ſtrong as the common Ale-houſe 
Drink in London. The third Wort will make one 
Hogſhead of good Small Beer. In ordinary Brew!ng» 
ſix or ſeven Buſhels of Malt will make one Hogſhea 
of good ſtrong, and another of Small Beer; and in 
ſuch Caſe, two Moalſes will as well take out the 
Strength of the Malt, as three in the other. ; 

Having thus provided all the neceſſary Ingredients 
for Brewing, diſcover'd their different Qualities an 
Quantities z we ſhould go to work, which cannot 
done before we have provided our ſelves with the fe- 
ceſſary Utenſils; which conſiſt in a Copper, Maſh fal, 
Receiver, or Under. back, Rudder, Lead, or Pump, 
Hand. jet, in Coolers, or Cool. Backs ; Ti ubs, Tunis 
&c. 

All theſe Utenſils ſhould al ways be kept very clean 
eſpecially the Maſb. fat, Coolers, Tuns, Tubs, Kc. 
and waſh'd well with cold Water, which is better nw 
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hot; for boiling Water: drives back into the Wood a 


certain ſour, fullome Quality, which the former Wort 


has left behind 3 which Sburneſs communicates it ſelf: 


to the next Wort, and impregnates it with that ſharp 


Quality call'd Pricts, which is often the Occaſion why 


Brewers Ale, in hot Seaſons, will not keep above four 
or five Days, or thereabouts; which Inconveniency 
could be eaſily prevented, by keeping the Veſſels clean. 
Thoſe that brew only for their own private Family, 
ſhould have their Maſh fat, and Coolers, copper'd or 
/inn'd over; which, in ſome Meaſure, would prevent 
che ſouring or pricking of their Ale, in Summer. 

For March, or October Beer, it is adviſeable to have 
large Veſlels bound with [ron Hoops, containing two, 
three, or four Hogſheads, according to the Quantity 


intended to be made, putting all into one Veſſel; that. 


ſort of Drink digeſting, and me!lowing'beſt, in the 
largeſt Quantities. If the Veſſels were not iron hoop'd, 
the March Beer would be in Danger to be loſt; or 
iPd. | n 
TH, preſent, that we are provided with all the Im- 
plements neceſſary for Brewing, well begin the Ope- 
ration by putting our Liquor into our Copper; which 
done, well ſtrew a Handful or two of Bran, or Meal, 
upon it, not ſo much to ſtrengthen! our Liquor, as to 
make it heat quickly; for ſimple Water, alone, is long 
ere it boils. As ſoon as we perceive the Liquor ſim- 
mer, (to avoid a needleſs Expence of Fuel and Time, 
firſt to make it too. hot, and after to ſtay till 'tis 
cooler again) we?ll take it out of the Copper ; for we 
muſt by no Means mix our Malt with boiling- hot Li- 
quor, which would make the Malt clot, and cake to- 
gether, and the moſt flow'ry Parts of it run whitiſh, 
glewy, and ſizy, like Sadlers Paſte; ſo that it would 
never mix kindly,nor give out its Strength equally to 
the Liquor. 

Others give for Reaſon of not mixing the Malt 
with boiling-hot Liquor, that Boiling evaporates the 
ratural Spirit of the Water, renders it harſh and hard, 
and thereby not capable to extract the Goodnels of the 

I 

Some put their Malt firſt in the Maſb fat, and then 
pour in their Liquor for the firſt Wort; but as we are 
reloly*d to follow Sir F. Moor, we'll pour in our Li- 
quor firſt, for our firſt Wort, for theſe Reaſons: Be- 
cauſe we could never otherwiſe gueſs when our Liquor 
s cool enough to be mingled with our Malt; but in 
this we have a Rule to guide our ſelves by, which is 
that we muſt let our Liquor remain in the Maſb. fat 
till the Vapour from it be ſo far ſpent, that we may 
ſee our Face in the Liquor; and then pouring the 
Malt upon it; we have this further Advantage, that we 
can keep our Liquor longer hot, and it will ſink gra- 
dually, diſtributing its Strength to the Liquor equally, 
without mattingz and if it does not deſcend faſt 
enough of it ſelf, we'll preſs it down with our Hands, 
or Rudder, with which we uſe to ſtir our Moaks. This 
muſt be done by Degrees, always remembering that 
ve ſhake our Sacks before we remove them, over the 
vides of the Maſb- fat, to get out the Flower of the 
Malt which ſticks to them. And after all the Malt is 
ſettled, and the Liquor appears above it, we muſt put 
into the Maſb. fat as much more hot Water out of the 
Copper, as will make in all ninety Gallons for one 
l20gſhead ; then we'll ſtir it, almoſt without cealing, 
eil it has been in the Maſb fat about two Hours from 
firſt putting up the Malt, in which our Servants 

may help, and relieve one another. | 

After this, we'll pull out the Rudder, and putting a 

e dry Malt a. top, we'll cover it cloſe, and leave it 
22 Half an Hour undiſturb'd, that it may run 
L clear, and the Mal! being ſunk to the Bottom, the 
I a top will run through it all again, and bring 
Mas, the Strength of it. After this, we muſt lift up 
br Tap aß. and let out about a Gallon; not into 
= ub underneath, or under Back, which is to re- 
— the Wort, but into the Long - handle Jet, and 
th it back again, ſtopping the Tap- bole: We'll do 

is two or three Times, till we find it runs clear, 


which it will not do at firſt, though our Tap-hole is 
never fo well adjuſted, Through the whole Courſe of 
the Brewing, we'll be very careful to do all we canto 
Promote the Fineneſs and Clearneſs of the Drink. In 
the Norib of England, where much the beſt Malt- 
Drink is made, they are ſo careful of making their 
Drink fine, that they let their firſt Vort ſtand in the 
Receivers till it is very clear, all the groſs Parts being 

ſank to the Bottom; this they continue to do about 

three Hours in Summer, and ten or twelve Hours in 

the Winter, as Occaſion requires, which they call 

blinking ; after which, leaving the Sediment behind, 

they only lade out the Sediment into the Copper; 

which Cuſtom is peculiar to the North, and wholly 

unpractiſed in other Parts, 

- When all is run out into the Receivers, or Under- 
back, we'll lade, or pump out our ſecond Liquor, or- 
der*d ſo as to be juſt then ready to boil, on our Moaks 3 
and putting the firſt Wort into the Copper again, we'll 


let it boil reaſonably faſt (which Boiling will be acce- 


lerated by the Hops put on it) for about an Hour and 
a Half, for March, or Ofober Beer, to be kept long; 
and an Hour for ſtrong Ale to be drank new. But 
Mort muſt rather boil reaſonably faſt, than to ſtand 
long to ſimmer; hecauſe common Experience ſhews, 
it waſtes leſs, and ferments better, after ſo long boil- 
ing, than ſimmering. 

Our firſt Wort being thus boil'd, muſt be pump*d, 
or laded off into one or more Coolers, or Cool-backs, 
in which we'll leaye the Sullage behind, and let it run 
off fine; the more Coolers, and the thinner it ſtands, 
and the ſooner it cools, (eſpecially in hot Weather) 
the better. Well let it run from the Cool-backs into 
the Tun, very cool, and will not ſet it there to work, 
in Summer, till *tis as cool as Water; in Winter it 
muſt be near Blood-warm 3 at leaſt the Bowl, in which 
we put the Yeaſt, to ſet the reſt on working, muſt 
have a Mixture of Wort hot enough to make it all 
ferment; When we find that it begins to work up 
thick to a Yeaſt, we'll mix it again with our Hand. jet, 
and when it has work'd it ſelf a ſecond Time to a 
Yeaſt, (if we deſign it for Ae, and ſpeedy Drink, and 
hop it accordingly) we'll beat in the Yeaſt every five 
Hours, for two Days together, in Summer, or more, 
according as the Weather is; and for three or four 
Days, in Winter; covering the Fat cloſe, that it falls 
not into the working Tun. When the Yeaſt begins 
to work ſad, and upon turning the Concave of the 
Bowl downward, ſticks faſt to the Inſide, ſkimming 
off, then, the Yeaſt firſt, we muſt clean the reſt into 
the Veſſel, leaving all the Dregs in the Bottom of 
the Tun, and putting only the clean up. After it has 
a little fermented in the Veſſel, we'll find it, in a few 
Days, fine, and fit to drink; though, according to 
the Quantity of the Hops, we may proportion it for 
longer keeping. If we brew in March, or October, 
and have hopp'd it for long keeping, we muſt then, 
upon its ſecond working to a Yeaſt,(after once beating 
in) cleanſe it into the Veſſel with the Yeaſt in it, filling 
it ſtill, as it works over, and leaving, when we ſtop it 
up, a good thick Head of Yeaſt to keep it. 

Some make their firſt Wort in this Manner: They 
make their Liquor near boiling-hot, as above men- 
tion'd, then pour juſt ſo much into their Maſb. fas ay 
will wet their Malt, which they ſtir, and let ſtand 
Half an Hour, which they pretend prepares the Malt 
the better to communicate its Strength to the Liquor; 
they afterwards pour the whole Quantity of Liquor 
over the Malt, and let it ſtand an Hour and a Half, 
or two Hours, if they want to have their firſt Wort 
very ſtrong, and the Seaſon be not too hot: Then 
they put what Quantity of Hops they think proper 
into their Receivers, and let their Wort run to them; 
and after their Hops have infuſed an Hour and a Half 
in their Wort, they ſtrain it off into the Coolers, and 
thus pretend to have perfected their firſt Wort, Then 
they put upon the Malt their ſecond Liquor, near as 
hot as the firſt, rather cooler, if there be any Differ- 
ence, which they let ſtand on the Mal; nv longer than 

an 
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an Hour; at moſt ; then take what Qcantity they 
pleaſe of freſh Hops, which they put into their Re- 
ceivers as before, and let the ſecond Wort run to 
them; then take both ſecond Wort, and Hops toge- 
ther, and put it into the Copper, where they let them 
infuſe till the Wort is near boiling, and then ſtrain 
this, alſo, into the Coolers. 

Others boil a Quantity of Water, which is left to 
cool till the Height of the Steam be over; then pour 
ſo much to a Quantity of Malt in the Maſbing- Tub, 
as makes it of a Conſiſtence ſtiff enough to be juſt 
well rowed up: After ſtanding thus a Quarter of an 
Hour, a ſecond Quantity of the Water is added, and 
rowed up, as before. Laſtly, the full Quantity of 
Water is added, and that in Proportion as the Liquor 
is intended to be ſtrong, or weak. This Part of the 


Operation they call maſhing. The whole now ſtands ' 


two or three Hours, more or leſs, according to the 
Strength of the Wort, or the Difference of Weather, 
and is then drawn off into a Receiver, and the Maſh- 


ing repeated for a ſecond Wort, in the ſame Manner 


as for the firſt 3 only the Water to be cooler than be- 
fore, and not to ſtand above Half the Time. 

They then mix the two Worts, add the intended 

vantity of Hops, and cover the Liquor cloſe, boiling 
it in a Copper for the Space of an Hour, or two; then 
they let it into the Receiver, and the Hops ſtrain'd 
from it into the Coolers z when cold, they apply the 
Yeaſt, or Barm, and leave it to work, or ferment, till 
it be fit to tun up. 

It is pretended, that March is the beſt Month for 
Brewing, and the Water, then, better than in October; 
but Sir F. Moor ſays, that he has always found, that 
the October Beer, having ſo many cold Months to di- 
geſt in, proves the better Drink by much ; and re- 
quires not ſuch watching, and tending, as the March 
Beer does, by being oblig'd to open and ſtop the 
Hole on every Change of Weather. The ſame Gen- 
tleman has no very great Opinion of thoſe ſtale Beers 
which are kept, as pretended, five, ten, or more 
Years; though he believes that more Malt and Hops, 
than he propoſes, will keep Drink Jonger than he uſed 
to do; but he believes, alſo, that ſuch Beer will not 
exceed his in any good Qualities, He ſays, again, 
that he always broach'd his at about nine Months 
End; his March Beer at Chriſtmas, and his October at 
Midſummer ; at which Time he ſuppoſes it generally 
the beſt ; and likewiſe, that it would keep very well 
in Bottles a Year or two more, 

The Veſſel, where the Beer is kept in, muſt be 
ſtopp'd cloſe with Cork, not Clay; and there muſt be 
manag'd near the Bung hole a little Vent-hole, ſtopp*d 
with a Spile, which is never to be pull'd out till we 
bottle or draw off a great Quantity together; by 
which Means it is kept ſo cloſe ſtopp'd, that it fluſhes 
violently out of the Cock, for about a Quart, and 
then ſtops on a ſudden, and perles, and ſmiles in a 
Glaſs like any bottled Beer, though in Winter; but if 
once the Vent-peg is pull'd out to draw a Quantity at 
once, it will ſenſibly loſe this Briſkneſs, and be ſome 
Time before it recovers it. | 

For ſmall Beer, there is a third Maſbing, with the 
Water near cold, and not left to ſtand above three 
Quarters of an Hour, to be hopp'd and boil'd at Diſ- 
cretion 3 though the beſt Gourmets, in Malt-Drink, 
conſider this third Liquor as pernicious to Health ; 
for the two firſt having extracted the whole Strength 
and good Qualities of the Mali, there remains nothing 
but a dull, heavy, and groſs Phlegm, of a tart, ſour 
Nature, which impregnates the Liquor, and gives it 
(it any Taſte at all) a very ill, and unpalatable Taſte ; 
which bad Qualities are heighten'd, by boiling it 
ſtoutly with the Dregs of the Hops, for the boiling of 
Hops entirely ſuffocates and deſtroys the few good re- 
maining Qualities of the Malt, and there remains no- 
thing after ſuch boiling, but a harſh, bitter Aſtringent, 
which ſuch ſmall Wort extracts in the boiling, 

Therefore the belt Small, or Table Beer, is made by 


adding a larger Proportion of Liquor to the Mal} (x 
cording as one would have it) and then mixing the 
firſt and ſecond Wort equally rogether. . 

I have read a Chymical Brewer, who will not ha 
the Wort boil'd after drawn off the Malt; Sy 
ing, that it is not Boiling, but a due Fermente 
that makes good Liquor; comparing Beer to Wine 
and Cyder, which are made without Boiling: But this 
Compariſon is ſo very lame, and his Reaſons ſo ti. 
lous, that I'll forbear teazing my Readers with them: 
though he pretends to have made excellent Beer, aud 
which has kept good for a whole Year, though it had 
never boil'd. 

Sir F. Moor ſays, that the Reaſon why publick and 
common ' Brewers ſeldom or never brew good Drin; 
is, that they wet more Malt at once than tis poſſie 
they can have Veſſels and Servants enough to work, 
and ſet it cool enough to ferment kindly ; and vit 
brew ſo often, that they cannot ſufficiently, betyes, 
one Brewing and another, cleanſe and ſcald ther 
Brewing-Veſſels, and Barrels, giving them due Tin: 
to dry; but that they will retain ſuch a Ruſt (as [ hays 
obſerv*d. already) as will always char and ſour ther 
Liquor. My Brewers, ſays he, have been ſo cu. 
tious in this Particular, that if any Servants had, by 
Accident, made Uſe of any Long-handed Jet, Hal. 
Jet, or Pail, waſh'd with cold Water, during th 
Brewing, they would ſcald it a- new, and let it dy, 
before they would ule it again, 

Malt-Liquors have different Qualities, or Virts, 
according to their different Preparations. For Eun. 
ple, It is a common Opinion, that Ale is more giv. 
retick than Beer; that is, unhopp*d Liquor, mote tn 
that with Hops in it; which may hold in ſome Conſt 
tutions, in regard Ale being more ſmooth, ſoftening, 
and relaxing, where Urine is to be promoted by es. 
larging the Paſſage, as in thin dry Conſtitutions, s 
is the moſt likely to effect it. But where the prome- 
ting of Urine is to be done by attenuating and break- 
ing Juices, to render them more fluid, it is certainly 
beſt anſwer*d by thoſe Drinks which are well . 

Dr. Quincy is of Opinion, that there is little Rea- 
fon to think (though 'tis the common Belief) that 
Hops tend to breed the Stone; and, in the genera, 
makes no Scruple to ſay, that for one Conſtitution da- 
mag d by Beer, there are Numbers ſpoil'd by Al; for 
this laſt manifeſtly fouls the Glands, ſtuffs the Veſſels 
with Slime and Viſcidity, makes the Body unvelldy, 
and corpulent, and paves the Way for Cached, 
Jaundice, Aſthma's, and, at laſt, incurable Droplis. 
The urinary Paſſages, alſo, which it is ſuppo'd.t0 
clear, will, in Time, be fill'd with Slough, and Matter, 
of as ill Conſequence as Gravel. 

The different Strength of Malt-Liquors makes all 
their Effects different. The ſtronger they are, the 
more viſcid Parts they carry into the Blood, and tio 
the ſpirituous Parts make theſe imperceptible at firk; 
yet when theſe are evaporated, which will be in 2 fe 
Hours, the others will be ſenſibly felt by Pains in tht 
Head, Nauſeouſneſs in the Stomach, and Laſſitude, t 
Liſtleſneſs to Motion, This, thoſe are the moſt fen. 
ſible of, who have experienced the Extremes 0 
drinking thoſe Liquors, and Wine ; for a Debauch 
of Wine they find much ſooner wore off, and they ate 
much more lively and briſk afterward, than alte 
fuddling Malt-Liquors, whoſe viſcid Remains vil 
be long &er they are ſhook off. Malt-Liquors, the" 
fore, are more wholeſome for being ſmall; 1“ of 
ſuch a Strength as is able to carry a ſmall Degtee 
Warmth into the Stomach, but not ſo great as to Pre- 
vent their being proper Diluters of the neceſlary Food. 
Indeed, in robuſt People, or thoſe who labour natd? 
the Viſcidities of the Drink may be broke into con 
nient Nouriſhment z but in Perſons of another Habs 
and Way of Living, they ſerve rather to promote 
Obſtruction, and ill Humours. 5 

The Age of Malt-Liquors is the laſt Thing 0 
which they are rendered more or leſs 2 
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"DD UVILDING, in the Senſe we take it here, is 
IS che Art, or Act of conſtructing an Edifice; in 
- which Senſe it comprehends as well the Expences, as 
"the Intention, and Execution of the Deſign thereof. 

""Fitruvius tells us, that in every Fabrick three 
Things are requiſite z viz. Conveniench, Strength, and 

en; for without them no Building can merit our 

Elkem or Approbation. 1. That Edifice which is 

defeftive in Strength, though made never ſo commo- 

d; or which 1s never ſo ſtrong and commodious, 
"Fit wants Beauty, cannot juſtly be called perfect. It 
vil be commodious, if every Member, or Part of it, 
ſunds in its proper Place, a due Regard being had to 

Dignity and Uſe; as for Example, when the Galle- 

Ties, Hall, Chambers, Cellars and Garrets, are art- 

fully diſpoſed, Ly 9 
. The Strength conſiſts, 1. In carry ing up all the 

Walls directly regular, which will. be done, by 

making them thicker below than above; and their 

Foundations firm and ſolid. 2. By taking Care to fix 

the upper Columns directly perpendicular oyer thoſe 

below; and to make all the Openings, as Doors, and 

Windows, exactly over one another, fo that the ſolid 

"may be directly over the ſolid, and the void over the 

void, | | 

3. The Beauty will ariſe from the Harmony and 

Correſpondence between the whole, and its various 

Parts; and of the various Parts between themſelves ; 

for then the Building. will appear one compleat and 

perfect Body, in which one Member anſwers to an- 

other ; and altogether to the whole; ſo that it may 

ſeem abſolutely neceſſary to its Exiſtancde. 
Upon a due Examination of all theſe Particulars, 
upon the NModel or Draught (Sir II. Wotton, being 

Opinion, that a Model, made of Paſteboard, or 
Wood, as plain and unadorned as poſſible, to prevent 
the Eye's being impoſed on, is beſt, and the bigger 
this Model, the better) an exact Computation myſt be 
made of the whole Charge; and a timely Proviſion 
made of the reſpective Materials which are requiſite ; 
which Materials are Stones and Wood Lead, Bricks, 
or Slates, for the Covering z Lime, Sands, Plaiſter, 
Ec. The Stones, are Marble, Free-Stones, Bricks 
forthe Walls, Cc. The Wood, are Firr, Cypreſs, 
Cedar, &c, For Poſts and Pillars of upright Uſe; 
Oik for Beams, Summers, and Joining and Connec- 
ton. With theſe neceſſary Precautions,” a Building 
vill be carried on with Vigour for if the Materials 
Te got in due Time, the Building will deſerve Com- 
mendation ; and the Walls being thereby worked up 
equally, and without Interruption, will ſettle in the 
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like Proportion, and without thoſe Crannies which 
are found in Edifices built only by Fits and Starts. 
hut as there is ſome Art in the Choice of the Mate- 
rials . above-mentioned, and that, of their Goodneſs, 
depends in Part the Decoration of the whole Hahrick, 
as well as its Elegance; it will not be improper to in- 
ſtruct here, our Pupil Architect, how to mag chat 
Choice; beginning by the Stones, as the principal Ma- 
terial, and which we have divided into Marble, Free- 
ſtone, Bricks, Ge. e 5 
Man is a precious Kind of Stone, found in 
great Maſſes, dug out of Pits and Quarries, being of 
a Conſtitution ſo hard and compact, and again ſo fine, 
as readily to take a beautiful Poliſh z much us'd in Or- 
naments of Buildings, as Columns, Chimney-Pieces, 
Tables, Cc. Pap: YET ae 
The Goodneſs of Marble, and its Beauty, proceeds 
chiefly from the different Quarries *tis dug out of,, 
The general Diviſion. of Marbles is into antient and 
modern Marbles, Antient Marbles, which were cer- 
tainly the beſt, are thoſe whole Quarries are loſt, and 
whereof we have only ſome Pieces remaining. The 
Modern are thoſe, whoſe Quarries are ſtil] open, and 
out of which Blocks continue to be dug; and of theſe 
there are ſeveral Sorts, all different in Beauty and 
Goodneſs; between which an able Architect ſhould 
know how to make the Difference. The beſt we have, 
at preſent, is imported from 1taly; for the Quarries 
of Parian Marble, ſo much celebrated in Authors, 
and which the greateſt Part of che Grecian Statues 
were made of, are loſt. e 
Among thoſe imported from 7aly, thoſe, from the 
State of Genoa deſerve the Preference; though, even 
of them, there are ſeveral Sorts, viz. Marble of Car- 
rara, which is very white. bite veined Marble, 
which has large Veins, with grey and blue. Stains on a 
white Ground. Blue Turquin Marblez-mixed' with a 
dirty Kind of white. Modern green Marble, im pro- 
perly called Egyptian, of a deep green,. ſpotted with 
grey. Theſe three. Sorts come from Carrara, on the 
Coaſt of Genoa, and are very good. 
The other Marbles from 1taly are, the Marble of 


Porta Santa, called, at Rome, Serna; which is 


mingled with large Clouds, and Veins of red, yellow, 
and grey. Marble of Breſs, yellow with white Spots. 
Portor Marble, which has a black Ground, with 


Clouds, and Veins of yellow. Marble for di Perfica, 


which conſiſts of white and red Stains, ſomewhat yel- 
lowiſh. Marble Ochio di Pavone, or Peacock's- Eye, 
mingled with red, white, and blueiſh Clouds, ſome- 
what reſembling the Eyes at the End of the Peacock's 

5 G Tail, 
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Tail. Marble of Sicily, which is a browniſh red, 
ſtained with oblong Squares, of white, and Iſabella, 
like ſtriped Taffaty. Marble of Savoy, which is a 
deep red, mixed with other Colours; each Piece 
whereof ſeems cemented on the reſt, Cypollino, or 
Cipollin Marble, of a Sea-green Colour, mixed with 
large Waves, or Clouds of white or pale green. Sca- 
mox zi takes this to be the ſame with that which the 
Antients called Auguſtum & Tiberium Marmor; be- 
cauſe diſcovered in Egypt in the Time of Auguſtus and 
Tiberius. 

Spain produces likewiſe ſome very good Marbles, 
viz. the Brocatelia Marble, which is mingled with 
little Shades of Jabella, yellow, pale, and grey; and 
comes from Tortoſa, where it is dug out of an antient 
Quarry. Marble of Signam, in the Pyreneans, of a 
greeniſh brown, with red Stains; though this is ſome- 
what various in its Colours. White Marble, that dug 
out of the Pyreneans on the Side of Bayonne. 

The French have alſo Quarries of Marble in ſeveral 
of their Provinces, as in Auvergne, which produces a 
pale red Marble, mingled with violet, green, and 
yellow. Languedoc, which produces Marble of a 
vivid red, with large white Veins, or Stains ; there is 
ſome borders pretty much on the blue, but this is of 
leſs Value. The Marble of Barbangon, in Hainault, 
is black, veined with white, That of Dinom, near 
Liege, is of a pure black, very beautiful, and very 
common. That of Namur is black, likewiſe, but leſs 
beautiful, as inclining a little to the blue, and traverſed 
with little Streaks of grey; this is very common, and 
frequently uſed in Paving. The Marble of Guache- 
net, near Dinant, is of a reddiſh brown, with white 
Spots and Veins. That of Rance, in Hainault, is of 
a dirty red, mixed with blue and white Clouds, and 
Veins; this is pretty common, but is different in De- 
gree of Beauty. 

We have, in England, Engliſh white Marble, veined 
with red. Derbyſhire Marble, variouſly clouded, and 
diverſified, with brown, red, yellow, &c. 

Laſtly, Marbles are divided into rigid, fibrous, 
brittle, and terracy Marbles, 

The rigid Marble is that, which being too hard, 
works with Difficulty, and is liable to ſplinter, as the 
black of Namur. The fibrous is that full of Threads 
or Filaments. The br:z/le, that which crumbles un- 
der the Inſtrument; and the Terracy Marble, that 
with ſofc Places in it, which muſt be filled up with Ce- 
ment. Theſe two laſt Kinds are not to be choſen 
where others can be had, no more than thoſe Marbles 
which have the Grain too coarſe, nor thoſe full of 
Nails, which anſwers to the Knots in Wood; or with 
Emeril, which is a Mixture of Copper, or other Me- 
tals, forming black Stains in the Marble, and render- 
ing it diſagreeable to the Eye, eſpecially white Marble, 
to which the Emeril is peculiar. The Nails augment 
the Difficulty in cutting and poliſhing the Marble. 

For SToN E, here, in Eng/and, that dug in the Pe- 
ninſula of Poriland, and thence called Portland. Stone, 
is much uſed, being ſofter, and whiter than Purbeck 
Stone, and is commonly raiſed out of the Quarries in 
bigger Blocks than that. The Ryegate Stone, called 
alſo Fire. Stone, is good, and much uſed for Chimneys, 
Hearths, Ovens, and Stoves. 

Bricks, among us acquire various Names, accord- 
ing to their Form, Dimenſions, Uſes, Method of 
making, Sc. The Principal are compaſs Bricks, of a 
circular Form, uſed in ſteening of Walls. Concave, 
or hollow Bricks, on one Side flat, like a common 
Brick, on the other hollowed; uſed for conveying Wa- 
ter under-ground, Cogging-Bricks, uſed for making 
the indented Works under the Coping of Walls, built 
with great Bricks, Coping Bricks, formed on Purpoſe, 
for coping of Walls. Dutch or Flemiſh Bricks, uſed 
to pave Yards and Stables, and for Soap- boilers Vats 
and Ciſterns. Clinters, ſuch Bricks as are glazed by 
the Heat of the Fire in making. Feather-edg'd 
Bricks, like the common Statute Bricks, only thinner 
on one Edge than on the other, and uſed to pen up 
the Brick Pannels in Timber Buildings, Great Brigks, 
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are thoſe which are twelve Inches long, fix broad and 
three thick: The Weight of one being about 1 
Pounds, ſo that 100 weigh 1500, and 1000 of them 
15000 Pounds: Their Uſe is to build Fence. Wall 
together with Pilaſters, or Buttreſs Bricks, which wn 
of the ſame Dimenſions with the great Bricks, on 
they have a Notch at one End, half the Bread d 
the Brick ; their Uſe is to bind the Work at the Pilz. 
ers of Fence-Walls, which are built of great Brick 
Paving-Bricks or Tiles, are of ſeveral Sizes in ſevery] 
Countries and Places. Place-Bricks, ſuch a; are 
made in a Place on Purpoſe for them, near the Build. 
ing they are to be uſed in. Statute or ſmall conn 
Bricks, when burnt, ought to be nine Inches long, four 
and a Quarter broad, and two and a half thick, 100 
of theſe uſually weigh about 550 Pounds, and 1000 
5500 Pounds; about 407 makes a Ton Weight, 
Theſe are commonly uſed in paving Cellars, H 
Sinks, c. 3o, or 32, if true Meaſure, will Pave x 
Yard Square, and 3 30 will pave a Square of 100 
Foot laid flat; but if laid Edge-ways, there mufl h. 
near double the Number. Stock- Bricks are to be g 
the ſame Dimenſions, only + of an Inch thicker, 

Barbaro, in his Commentary on Vitruvius, recon. 
mends another Form of Bricks, viz, Triangular 
every Side a Foot long, and only an Inch and half 
Thick. Theſe, he obſerves, would have many Con- 
veniencies above others, as being more commodioy 
in the Management, of leſs Expence, and of fairer 
Shew ; adding much Beauty and Strength to the My. 
ral Angles, where they fall gracefully into an indented 
Work. Sir H. Wotton wonders they have never been 
taken into Uſe; being recommended by ſo grat u 
Authority. 

The Bricks uſed by the Greeks were principally of 
three Kinds, the firſt called 9:Jpov, i. e. of two Palms; 
the ſecond r:rpaJupey, of four Palms; and the third 
mey|oJwpev, Of five Palms. They had other Bricks, juſt 
half each of theſe, which they joined together to ren- 
der their Work more ſolid, as well as more agreeable 
to the Eye, by the Diverſity of Figures, and Sizes of 
the Bricks. 

The MaTERIAL, which comes next under the 
Conſideration of our Architect, is Lime, which is 3 
white, ſoft, friable Subſtance, prepared of dine, 
Marble, Free-Stone, Chalk, or other ſtony Subſtance, 
by burning in a Kiln. That which is ſuch as it comes 
from the Kiln or Furnace, is called Quick-Lime ; and 
that diluted, or drenched in Water, act d Line. 

Palladio ſays, that the beſt Lime is made of the 
hardeſt, ſoundeſt, and whiteſt Stone, and which re- 
mains a third Part lighter after *tis burnt than the 
Stones *rwas made of. He obſerves alſo, that Stones 
collected up and down, and which have been expoſed 
a long Time to the Injuries of the Weather, are not ſo 
proper to make Lime with, as thoſe which ate newly 
dug out of the Quarry ; nor thoſe taken fromadry Pit, 
ſo good as thoſe from a moiſt and ſhady one. That 
ſuch Pebbles as are found in Rivers and rapid Streams 
are excellent for Lime, and make very white, neat, and 
ſmooth Work; on which Account it is principally 
uſed in the rough Caſting of Walls. That all Stones, 
whether thoſe taken from the Hills, or from the Ri- 
vers, burn faſter or ſlower, in Proportion to the Fite, 
which is given them; but that for the Generality, 
they are burnt in threeſcore Hours. 

Dieuſſant recommends Lime made of Sea-Shells 35 
the beſt; but Goldman finds Fault with it, as being 
impatient of Moiſture, and therefore eaſily peeling 
off from the Outſide of Walls, 

Good Lime may alſo be made of Mill-ſtone, 7 
coarſe, and ſandy, but fine, and greaſy; and Sir 47: 
Wolton finds Fault with the Engliſh for making E 
as they do, of Refuſe and Stuff without any cer ; 
whereas the Lalians, at this Day, and much more © n 
Antients, burnt the firmeſt Stones, and even Frag- 
ments of Marble, where it was plentiful; which in 
Time became Marble again ſor its Hardneſs 3 as A 
pears in their ſtanding Theatres, Cc. We have on 


Kinds of Lime in common Uſe in England, _ _— 
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Stone, the other of a ſoft, calcarious, 
made dey the former is much the 
-s _ That made of ſoft Stones, or Chalk, is fit 
— "olaiſtering of Cielings and Walls within 
= ; = that made of hard Stones, for Buildings, 

iſtering without Doors. 

3 2 — be thrown into the Kiln, they are 

de broke in Pieces, otherwiſe the Air contain*d in 
heir Cavities, too much expanded by the Heat, makes 
— fly with ſo much Violence, as to damage the 
Kiln According to Alberti, and Palladio, Lime 
will not be ſufficiently burnt in leſs than fixty Hours 
- renſe Heat, The Marks of a well-burnt Lime, ac- 
: to Alberti, is, that its Weight be to that of 
the Stone, in a ſeſquialterate Proportion 3 that it be 
white, light, and ſonorous; that when ſlacken it ſticks 


bd the Sides of the Veſſel: To which Boekler adds, 
chat when ſlacken it ſends forth a copious thick Smoak; 
and Dieuſſant, that it needs a great deal of Water to 


lack it; but it muſt not be wetted all at once, but 
only by ſlow Degrees, to prevent its burning before it 


de duly temper'd. When ſlack'd, it may be kept ſe- 
= yeral Years, by letting it paſs through a Hole open at 


the Bottom of the Veſſel, into a Pit dug under Ground, 
and as ſoon as it is full, covering it with Sand, to pre- 
vent its drying. Boekler gives another Method. He 


3 will have a Stratum of Lime cover'd, two or three 
| Foot high, with another of Sand of the like Height, 


and then Water enough pour'd on to ſlack the Lime, 


J but not to reduce it to Duſt after lacking. If the Sand 
cleave into Chinks, as the Smoak aſcends, they mult 


be cover'd up, ſo as no Vent may be given thereto. 


; This Lime, he adds, _ ten or twelve Years, will 
be like Glue, and will, 


urther, be of particular Uſe 
in painting Walls, as being no ways prejudicial to the 
Colours. 

But we muſt likewiſe have our Proviſion of Sax p, 


| which is a fine, hard, gravelly Sort of Earth, or ra- 


ther Stones divided into ſmall Grains; of great Uſe in 
Building. 

There are three Sorts of Sand proper to be employ'd 
in Building, viz. Pit · Sand, River · Sand, and Sea-Sand. 
The firſt is the beſt, and is either of a black, white, 
red, or aſh Colour; which laſt is a ſort of Earth burnt 
by Fire incloſed in the Cavities of Mountains. Among 
the various Kinds of Pit-Sand, the white is found by 
Experience to be the worſt z and of River-Sand, the 
beſt is that which is found in-rapid Streams, and under 
Water-falls z becauſe it is moſt purg'd. Sea-Sand is 
the worſt 3 but it us'd, it muſt be that which is of a 
blackiſh Colour, and ſhines like Glaſs ; but that whoſe 
Particles are biggeſt, and lies neareſt the Shore, is 
better than any other Sort. 

Pit-Sand, as it is of a fatter Subſtance than the reſt, 
makes a more tenacious Cement; and though it is apt 
to crack, is frequently made Uſe of in building long 
Vaults, or raiſing Walls. River-Sand is proper enough 
for rough-caſting of Walls. Sea-Sand being ſoon 
— = ſoon dry, and of a ſaline Quality, which 

a melts away, is very improper to ſuſtain any con- 
ſiderable Weight. ay tw F 

That Sand is good in its Kind, which, when ſquee- 
zed and handled, crackles; and if being put on a 
white Cloth, neither ſtains, nor makes it foul. That 
Sand is naught, which, mix'd with Water, makes it 
dirty and muddy, and which has been long in the 

In; for ſuch will retain much Earth, and rotten 

amour. Hence ſome Maſons waſh their Sand, e're 
they uſe it, 

De Lorme obſerves, after Vitruvius, that the Sand 
of the Terra de Lavoro, in the Territories of Baia 
and Cuma, call'd by Vitruvius Pozellana, is the beſt 


in the World, eſpecially for maritime Buildings; for 


ng thrown into Water, it cements immediately, 

and makes excellent Mortar. | 

Do Timses, which is one of the principal, and 

— the moſt expenſive Articles, muſt conſiſt, 1. Of 

wk for Poſts, Rails, Boards, &c. 2. Elm, for 

2 Sc. 3. Beech, which can ſupply the Want 
Oct. 4. Ab, which is of a general Uſe in Build- 


* 
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ing, eſpecially where it may lie dry. 3. Fir, com- 
monly known by the Name of Deal; for Floors, 
Stairs, Wainſcot, and moſt Works of Ornament. 
6. Walnut. tree, is us'd withiff Doors, being of a 
more curious brown Colour than Beach, and leſs ſub- 
ject to the Worms, 7. Service tree, as yielding Beams 
of a conſiderable Bigneſs. 8. Cheſnut-tree, which is 
the moſt laſting, next to Oak. And, 9g. Alder, much 
uled for Sewers, and Pipes to convey Water : When 
always wet, it grows hard like a Stone; but where 
lometimes wet, and ſometimes dry, it rots preſently, 

The Opinions and Practices of Authors are very 
different, as to the beſt Seaſons for felling Timber, 
Filruvius tells us, in the ninth Chapter of his ſecond 
Book, that Timber ought to be fell'd in Autumn, and 
during all the Winter Seaſon; for then the Trees 
have a Strength and Vigour convey'd to them from 
the Roots, which in Spring and Summer was diſpers'd 
among the Leaves and Fruits, In Effect, though Tim- 
ber unbark'd be moſt obnoxious to Worms, yet we 
find the Wild Oak, and many other Kinds, if fell'd 
too late, when the Sap begins to be proud, to be very 
ſubject to Worms; whereas about Mid- winter it nei- 
ther caſts, rifts, nor twines. The ſame Author will 
allo have Timber fell'd in the Moon's Decreaſe; for 
then, ſays he, a certain Moiſture, which is very apt to 
engender Worms, and rot Timber, is ſpent, and dry'd 
up. 
Palladio's Sentiment is, that Timber ought, at firſt, 
to be cut no further than the Pith, when it muſt be 
left till it be perfectly dry; for then the Moiſture will 
all ſweat away, which engenders Putrefaction. 

Pliny orders it to be fell'd in the very Article of the 
Change of the Moon, which happening on the laſt 
Day of the Winter Solſtice, the Timber, ſays he, will 
be immortal. Columella ſays, from the 20th to the 
28th Day. Czto, four Days after the Full. Vegetius, 
from the 15th to the 25th, for Ship Timber. 

Some even have Regard to the Temper, and Time 
of the Day ; the Wind to be low, neither Eaſt nor 
Weſt, neither in froſty, wet, nor dewy Weather; 
and therefore never in the Forenoon. 

When Timber is cut down, Palladio will have it 
ſtor*d up in ſome Place where it may not be expos'd 
to the Heat of the Sun, or to the Injuries of the Wea- 
ther; particularly ſuch Trees as riſe out of the Ground 
without being planted; and be daub'd over with 
Cow- Dung, to prevent its ſplitting. It is not to ſtand 
upright, but to lie all along, one Piece over another, 
only kept apart by ſhort Blocks interpos'd, to prevent 
a certain Mouldineſs which they are apt to contract in 
ſweating on one another; from which frequently ari- 
ſes a ſort of Fungus, eſpecially if there be any ſappy 
Parts remaining. Others adviſe Boards, Planks, &c. 
to be laid in ſome Pool, or running Stream, for a few 
Days, to extract the Sap from them, and afterwards to 
dry them in the Sun or Air. By this Means, it is ſaid, 
they will be prevented from either chapping, caſting, 
or cleaving; but againſt ſhrinking there is no Remedy. 
Mr. Evelyn particularly recommends this Method for 
Fir. Others, again, are for burying them in the 
Earth, others in Wet, and others for ſcorching 
and ſeaſoning them in Fire; eſpecially Piles, Poſts, 
Sc. that are to ſtand either in Water, or Earth. Sir 
Hugh Plat informs us, that the Venetians burn and 
ſcorch their Timber in the flaming Fire, continually 
turning it round with an Engine, till it has got a hard, 
black, cruſty Coal upon it. 

Timber muſt never be drawn in the Morning, whilſt 
the Dew falls, but in the Afternoon; neither mult it 
be work'd if it is very wet, or very dry; for in one 
Caſe it will be liable to rot, and in the other will make 
but very awkward Work : Neither will it be dry 
enough to be work*d into Planks, Doors, and Win- 
dows, in leſs than three Years. But as all Architects 
do not, or cannot take this laſt Precaution, and con- 
ſequently Timber is but too often liable ro Chops or 
Clefts, by its having been work'd too green, which is 
a very great Eye ſore in many fine Buildings; thoſe 
Chops or Clefts are clos'd by anointing, ſuppling, and 
ſoaking 


ſoaking it with the Fat of powder'd Beef Broth, twice 
or thrice repeated. Some Carpenters uſe Greaſe and 
Saw. duſt mingled, for the ſame Purpoſe; but the for- 
mer Method is excellent, only it is not to be us'd 
while the Timber is green. 

We muſt alſo provide our ſelves with Iron, for 
Cramps, Nails, Hinges, Bolts, Gates, Bars, and ſuch 
like Work. 

One diſtinguiſhing Mark of the Goodneſs of Iron 
is, when its Veins are found to run ſtrait, and unbro- 
ken, after it is work'd into Bars, and when the two 
Extremes of the Bar are clean, and without Foulneſs; 
for theſe Veins are an Indication that the Iron is free 
from Knots and Flaws; and by the Extremes we may 
judge of the Goodneſs of the Middle. If its Sides 
are found to be ſtrait after it is wrought into Plates, or 
into any other Form whatever, we may pronounce it 
equally good in all its Parts, as it has endur'd the 
Hammer in equal Proportion. 

We may cover our Building either with Leap, 
(which is alſo us'd for Pipes and Gutters to convey 
Water, and in faſtening all Sorts of Iron-work in 
Stone) or with Copper, Slate, or Tyles. 

There are thre: Kinds of Lead, viz. white, black, 
and of a Colour between both, commonly call'd Aſh 
Colour. The white and aſh-colour'd Leads are more 
perfect and valuable than the black, though not really 
black, but only has a few black Spots in it. Lead, 
for our Uſe, is either caſt into Sheets in a Mould, or 
mild ; which laſt, ſome have pretended, is leaſt ſer- 
viceable, not only on account of its Thinneſs, but 
alſo becauſe it is lo exceedingly ſtretch'd in milling, 
that when it comes to lie in the hot Sun, it is apt to 
ſhrink and crack, and conſequently will not keep out 
the Water: But this appears to be a Suggeſtion, with- 
out Ground, 

CoryER is at preſent but ſeldom employ'd in co- 
vering any Kind of Edifices, not even publick ones 
as being too expenſive, and too heavy, except in Swe- 
den, where it is very common, The Antients us'd to 
make a kind of Cramps, or Hooks, with it, which 
being fix*d in the Stones, bind them faſt, ſo that they 
never looſen: By means of theſe Cramps, a Building, 
which muſt neceſſirily conſiſt of a great Number of 
Scones, is ſo join'd and fix*d together, that it appears 
to be but one entire Piece; and therefore is much 
ſtronger, and more laſting. Theſe Cramps, or Hooks, 
are now made of Iron; but the Antients choſe rather 
to make them, for the moſt Part, of Copper; becauſe 
as that Metal is not apt to ruft, it is therefore more 
durable. This Metal, likewiſe, was uſed in making 
Letters for Inſcriptions that were plac'd in the Friezes 
of Buildings; and Hiſtorians aſſure us, that the hun- 
dred Gates of Babylon, ſo much taken Notice of, 
were all of Copper; as alſo the two Pillars of Hercules, 
which were eight Cubits high, in the Ifland of 
Gades. 

The beſt Copper is that, which, when drawn out of 
the Mine, and purify*d by Fire, is of a reddiſh Co- 
lour, but ſomewhat iaclining to a yellow, and full of 
Pores. It may be heated like Iron, and liquify'd, and 
therefore capable of being caſt; and though hard, 
may be render'd ſo ſoft and pliant, as to be wrought 
into very thin Leaves. When mix'd with Tin, Lead, 
or Latten, which laſt is another Sort of Copper, but 
colout'd with Lapis Calaminaris, it makes a Metal 
calPd Braſs, which is often made Uſe of by Archi- 
tects in making of Baſes, Columns, Capitals, Statues, 
and ſuch like Decorations, 

SLATE is a blue fiſſil Stone, very ſoft when dug 
out of the Quarry, and on that Account eaſily cut, or 
ſaw'd into thin long Squares, or Eſcallops, to ſerve in 
lieu of Tiles for the covering of Houſes; ſometimes, 
allo, to make Tables of, and cover withal. 

The blue Slate is a very light, laſting, and beautiful 
Covering, but chargeable withal, in regard the Roof 
muſt be leated over with thin Laths, of about two In- 
ches broad, and two Foot and a Half long, plac'd 
cloſe to one another, and each Slate requiring a Peg, 
and a Nail, at leaſt; though in ſome Countries Sla- 
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ters, or Coverers, put the Nails in their Pocket, 
not narrowly watch*d by the Archite&, and 0 if 
themſelves with a Couple of Pegs, ſometimes Ry 
one; from which they reap a double Advantage ** 
in pocketing the Nails; and, ſecondly, being in 4 
of being wanted ſoon to repair the Damage; ay, 
the Slightneſs of their Work will occaſion, © Pe 
ſpeak in this Place by way of Prevention, ſince ** 
I had qualify'd my ſelf for an Author, I have dend 
ten put to thoſe unneceſſary Charges. For in By; . 
to ule Mortar in Slater*s Covering, is allo a Cheat 6 
the Coverers; beſides, it is impoſſible the Cover, 
ſhould be ſo neat, and ſo agreeable to the Eye by, 
Mortar, let it be ever ſo thin, as without. We 
no other Covering, eſpecially in what's callq g, 
Bretaigne, or Low Britanny, than that of Ile dat, 
which are very common in that Country, and ſcdon 
on dearer than fifty Sols, or three Livres ; thou. 
and, 

Here in England beſides blue, we have like, 
grey Slates, called Horſham: Stones, from a Town, 
Suſſex, of that Name, where the greateſt Quantities g 
it are found; and which is chiefly uſed in the Cover. 
ing of Churches, Chapels, Chancels, Cc. 

The Timber of the Roof need be very ſtrong {x 
theſe grey Slates, it being almolt double the Weigh 
of Tiles. 

Mr. Colepreſs informs us, in the Philoſophical Trayſ. 
actions, that to judge of the Goodneſs of blue, i 
muſt be knock'd againſt any hard Body, to mike x 
yield a Sound; for it the Sound be good and cle, 
the Slate is firm and good, otherwiſe *tis crazy, Mat 
of the Coverers in Slates know that, without having 
Recourſe to the Philoſophical Tranſations ; for when 
they perforate the Slate, in order to place the Nai 
and Pegs, no crazy Slate wijl undergo the Operation, 
without breaking. Slates which are ſcaly, like Fiſhes, 
are not good. Theſe two Methods are the ſureſt 
diſcover the Goodneſs of Slate, and all others propoyd 
by our Naturaliſts are too tedious, and very uncertain, 
eſpecially that of weighing it, and letting it lie after- 
wards ſix or eight Hours under Water, under Pre. 
tence that if after it has been wip'd clean it weighs 
more than it did before, it is of that Kind that ſoaks 
in Water, and therefore will not long endure without 
rotting the Lath or Timber; fince in a Thouland 
Slates there are, perhaps, three or four different Sorts, 
though taken from the ſame Quarry. Another Me- 
thod propos'd for the Trial of Slates, is by placing 
one Half a Day in a Veſſel of Water, ſo as to reac 
a conſiderable Height above the Level thereof; if 
the Slate be firm and cloſe, then it will not draw Wa- 
ter, that is, the Water will not have aſcended above 
Half an Inch above the Level of that in the Veſt), 
nor that, perhaps, any where but at the Edges, the 


Texture whereof might be looſen'd by hewing; bot 
a bad Stone will draw the Water to the very Top, be 
Which Method is alſo very pt 
carious, unleſs it was poſſible to make the Experiment 
on every individual Stone; and who would take that 
Trouble? Beſides, I know, by Experience, that ve! 
few Slates, let them be ever ſo good, will draw the 
Water, unleſs they be wetted before ; for then, bythe 
Analogy between the aqueous Particles the S/ate 15 n 
pregnated with, and thoſe in the Veſſel, agitated by 
the ambient Atmoſphere, the Phenomenon will happen 


it as high as it will. 


on bad Slates, as well as good ones. 


Our moſt common Covering in England is made df 
TyLxs, which are a Sort of thin, fictitious, lamind- 
ted Stonesz or, more properly, a fat clayey _ 
knodden and moulded of a juſt Thickneſs, dry d, 


burnt in a Kiln, like a Brick. 


All Sorts of Tyles are not employ'd in Corrs 
nor proper for it, but only thoſe call'd plain, or 1. 
Tyles, ſqueez'd flat, while yet ſoft, in a Mould, 0 - 
oblong Figure, and which, by Stat. 17 Ed. 4. „ 4 ch 
to be 101 Inches long, 64 broad, and Half an In 


and Half a Quarter thick. 


Among theſe may be rank'd, 1. Ridge, Roofs 7; 
Creaſe-Tyles, made circular, breadth · wiſe, like 15 
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a us'd to cover the Ridges of Houſes; by the 
She aps to be 13 Inches long, and of the ſame 
Thickneſs with the plain Tyles. 2. Hip, or Corner 
Tiles, which lie on the Hips or Corners of Roofs. 
- are flat, like plain Tyles, but of a quadrangular 
Figure, whole two Sides are right Lines, and two 
Ends Arches of Circles; one End being a little con- 
cave, and the other convex; the convex End to be 
Dont ſeven Times as broad as the concave; ſo that 
they would be triangular, but that one Corner is taken 
off: Then, before they are burnt, they are bent on a. 
Mould breadth-wiſe, like Ridge-Tyles, They have a 
Hole at their narrow End, to nail them on by; and 
ate laid with their narrow End upward, By the Sta- 
inte they are to be 10+ Inches long, and of a conve- 
nent Breadth and Thickneſs. 3. Gutter Tyles, which 
lie in Gutters, or Valleys, in croſs Buildings. They 
are made like Corner-Tyles, only the Corner of the 
broad End are turn'd back again with two Wings. 
They have no Holes in them, but are laid with the 
broad End upwards, without any Nailing. They are 
made in the fame Mould as Corner-Tyles, and have 
the ſame Dimenſions of the convex Side. Their 
Wings are each four Inches broad, and eight Inches 
long. 4. Pan, Crooked, or Flemiſh-Tyles, us'd in co- 
vering of Sheds, Lean to's, and all Kinds of flat- 
roof*d Buildings; they are, like Plain-Tyles, in the 
Form of an oblong Parallelogram, but are bent breadth- 
wiſe, forwards and backwards, in Form of an, only 
one of the Arches is at leaſt three Times as big as the 
other; which biggeſt Arch is always laid uppermoſt, 
and the leſſer Arch of another Tyle lies over the Edge 
of the great Arch of the former, They have no Holes 
for Pins, but hang on the Laths by a Knot of their 
own Earth; they are uſually 14+ Inches long, and 
101 broad. By 12 G. 1. c.25, they are to be, when 
burnt, no leſs than 13+ Inches long, 9+ wide, and » 
an Inch thick. 5. Dormar, or Dorman-Tyles, which 
confiſt of a Plain Tyle, and a triangular Piece of a 
Plain Tyle, and ſwept with an Arch of a Circle from 
the other End, which End terminates in a Point. Of 
theſe Ty/es there are two Kinds, the triangular Piece, 
in ſome, ſtanding on the right, in others on the left 
Side of the Plain Ble; and of each of theſe, again, 
there are two Kinds, ſome having a whole Plain Tyle, 
others but Half a Plain Hle: But in them all the 
Plain Tyle has two Holes for the Pin, at the End where 
the broad End of the {triangular Piece ſtands. Their 
Uſe is to be laid in the Gutters, betwixt the Roof and 
Cheeks, or Sides of the Dormars, the plain Part lying 
on the Roof, and the triangular Part ſtanding perpen- 
dicularly by the Cheek of the Dormar. They are ex- 
cellent to keep out the Wet in thoſe Places, and yet 
are not known, perhaps, any where, but in Suſſex. The 
Dimenſions of the Plain Tyle's Parts, are the ſame as 
thoſe of a Plain Tyle; and the triangular Part is of 
the ſame Length, and its Breadth at one End 7 Inches, 
and at the other nothing. 6. Scallop, or Aſftragal- 
Thles, which are in all Reſpects like Plain-Tyles, only 
their lower Ends are in Form of an Afragal, viz. a 
Semicircle, with a Square on each Side. They are 
us'd in ſome Places for Weather-Tyling, And, 7. 
Traverſe-Tyles, a kind of irregular Plain-Tyles, hav- 
ing the Pin- holes broke out, or one of the lower Cor- 
ners broke off. Theſe are laid with the broken End 
utah ds, upon Rafters, where pinn'd Tyles cannot 


All theſe Kinds of Ty/es are laid either dry, as they 
come from the Kiln, without Mortar, or any Thing 
elle; or in a kind of Mortar made of Laam and 
OY. In ſome Parts of Kent they lay them in 

5, 


According to Stat. 17 Ed. 4. the Earth for Tyles 
ſhould be caſt up before the firſt of November, ſhired, 
and turned, before the firſt of February; and not 
made into Tyles before the firſt of March; and ſhould 
kewiſe be try'd, and ſever'd from Stones, Marle, 
and Chalk. | 
3 muſt alſo provide our ſelves with Hemiſb, or 
Duc Tyles, for Jambs of Chimneys, inſtead of Chim- 
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ney Corner-Stones ; for they divert agreeably the Sight 
by the Variety of the Figures painted on them, The 
antient Dutch Tyles, which are not ſo beautiful as the 
modern ones, are ſeven Inches and a Quarter ſquare, 
and about three Quarters of an Inch thick; the mo- 
dern are fix Inches and a Half ſquare, and three Quar- 
ters of an Inch thick. 

Having thus provided our ſelves with all the Mate- 
rials neceſſary for building, we muſt, in the next Place, 
make Choice of the beſt Artiſts, in order that the 
Work may be well purſu'd under their Direction; and 
who ſhould have under them Vortmen not only entire 
Maſters of their Art, or Profeſſion, but likewiſe truly 
honeſt, and who ſhould make a Point of Conſcience to 
be paid without working z not thoſe Thieves, and lazy 
Fellows, who don't care how little they work, provi- 
ded they be ſure to be well paid at the latter End of 
the Week; who are an Hour in moving, or placing a 
Stone, which a Child would do in Half the Time 
who are three or four in carrying, or lifting up one, 
of perhaps thirty or fifty Pounds Weight, and then 
reſt themſelves, by Intervals, as if they were over- 
burthen'd ; who ſaw another with the ſame Heavineſs 
and Indolence as if they had taken a Doſe of Opium, 
or were reſolv'd to communicate ſome of their narco- 
tick Vapours to the Paſſengers; and who ſeem'd to 
have enter*d, at that Time, into a Sort of Convention 
with all their Relations and Acquaintance, that they 
ſhould come to diſturb them from their Vork. To re- 
medy theſe Diſorders, we*ll have under us ſome Per- 
ſons of Probity, to watch narrowly the Conduct of ſuch 
_— and to have thoſe difmiſs'd who ſhall be found 
guilty, 

Thoſe Artifts are to be Maſons, Stone-cutters, Car- 
penters, Foiners, Plumbers, Plaiſterers, Glaſiers, &c. 

My mentioning Glaſſers, puts me in Mind, that I 
had forgot to provide my ſelf with Glaſs for the Minu- 


dows ; of which there are various Sorts, 1, Crown - 


Glaſs; of which, ſays Neve, there are two Kinds, 
diſtinguiſn'd by the Places where they are wort'd, 
viz, Ratcliff Crown Glaſs, which is the beſt, and 
cleareſt, and was firſt made at the Bear-Garden on the 
Bank- Side, Southwark ; but ſince at Ratcliff : Of this 
there are twenty-four Tables to the Caſe, the Tables 
being of a circular Form, about three Foot ſix Inches 
in Diameter. Lambeth Crown Glaſs, which is of a 
darker Colour than the former, and more inclining to 
reen. 
a 2, Netucaſtle Glaſs, which is that moſt us'd in Eng- 
land, is of an Aſh Colour, and ſubje&t to Specks, 
Streaks, and other Blemiſhes; and, beſides, is fre- 


quently warp*d. - Leybourn ſays, there are forty-five 


Tables to the Caſe, each containing five ſuperficial 
Feet; ſome ſay, there are but thirty-five Tables, and 
ſix Foot in each Table. 

At preſent, we'll put on our leather Apron, and go to 
work; beginning with making our Mortar, ſince we 
have already ſlacken our Lime; but we muſt ſay, firſt, 
that Mok T AR, or Morter, is a Compoſition of Lime, 
Sand, &c. mix'd up with Water, ſerving as a Cement 
to bind the Stones, Sc. of a Building. 

De Lorme obſerves, that the beſt Mortar is that 
made of Pazzalana, for Sand z adding, that it pene- 
trates black Flints, and turns them white. Mr. Wor- 
ledge is of -Opinion, that the rounder Sand makes the 
ftrongeſt Mortar; and that fine Sand makes it weak : 
He therefore adviſes, to have the Sand waſh'd, ere 
mix d; and adds, that dirty Water weakens the Mcr- 
tar conſiderably. Wolfus will have the Sand dry and 
ſharp, ſo as to prick the Hands, when rubb'd; yet 
not earthy, ſo as to foul the Water it is waſh'd in. 
Palladio takes. Notice, that of all Sands, white ones 
are the worſt; that if we make our Mortar with Pic 
Sand, we muſt take three Paris of it, and mix it with 
one of Lime; but if we make Uſe of River, or Sea 
Sand, our Proportion muſt be two Parts of Sand only, 
and one of Lime. About London, the Proportion of 
Sand to Quick Lime is as 36 to 25; in ſome Parts 
they uſe an equal Quantity of each. | 

M. Felibien obſcrves, that the antient Maſons were ſo 
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that the Greeks kept ten 
long Space of Time, to each Baſon, which render'd 

the Mortar of ſuch a prodigious Hardneſs, that Vitru- 

vius tells us the Pieces of Plaiſter falling off from old 

Walls, ſerv'd to make Tables. Felibien adds, it is a 

Maxim among old Maſons to their Labourers, that 

they ſhould dilute with the Sweat of their Brow, i. e. 

labour it a long Time, inſtead of drowning it with 

Water, to have done the ſooner. 

There are two other Sorts of Mortar employ'd in 
Building, viz. white Mortar, made of Ox- hairs, mix'd 
with Lime and Water, without any Sand, us'd in 
plaiſtering the Walls and Cielings; and a hard Mor- 
tar made of Lime and Hog's Greaſe, ſometimes mix'd 
with the Juice of Figs, and ſometimes with liquid 
Pitch, employ'd in making of Water-Courſes, Ciſ- 
terns, Sc. This, after Application, is waſh*d over 
with Linſeed Oil. 

While our Labourers are employ'd in making the 
firſt Kind of Mortar, which is that we want firſt, 
we'll examine the Qualities of the Ground on which 
the Foundation of our Edifice is to be laid: But we 
muſt know, firſt, that Found AT1oN, in this Caſe, is 
that Part of a Building which is under Ground, and 
ſuſtains the whole Edifice; or upon which the Walls 
of the Superſtructure are rais'd. 

Palladio obſerves, that of all the Errors in Build- 
ing, thoſe are the moſt fatal that are committed in the 
Foundation; becauſe they at once endanger the whole 
Structure: Nor can it be rectify'd, but with the ut- 
molt Difficulty. That therefore the Architect muſt 
take great Care to make Choice of a good Founda- 
tion. 

That we may found our Habitation firmly, ſays Sir 
H. Wotton, we muſt firſt examine the Bed of Earth 
upon which we are to build, 

The Foundations of Buildings are either natural, or 
artificial. A natural Foundation is when the Soil is 
rocky, or conſiſts of a ſoft ſandy Stone, or Gravel, 
which is a Sort of Earth inclining to be rocky ; for 
without digging, or any other Aſſiſtance from Art, 
theſe Foundations are ſtrong of themſelves, and capa- 
ble of ſuſtaining the moſt cumbrous Structure, either 
on Land or Water. Artificial Foundation, is where 
the Ground is ſandy, or marſhy, or have lately been 
dug. 

But how ſhall we be able to make the Difference 
between a ſolid and rocky, and a ſandy or marſhy 

rth? Palladio informs us, that ſuch Difference can 
eaſily be made, and the Solidity of the Ground known, 
by the following Indications. 1. By digging of Wells, 
Ciſterns, and the like. 2, By the Herbs that grow 
upon it, if they are ſuch as ſpring up only in a firm 
and ſolid Soil. 3. If when any Thing ponderous is 
thrown upon it, it neither ſhakes, nor reſounds, which 
may alſo eaſily be obſerv'd by the Aſſiſtance of a 
Drum, if when *tis ſet upon the Ground, and gently 
touch'd, it does not reſound, nor ſhake the Water in 
a Veſſel that ſtands hard by. 4. By the Solidity of the 
Earth in the Places adjacent. | 

If the Earth be ſolid, the Architef muſt adjuſt the 
Depth of the Foundation by the Height, Weight, Sc. 
of the Building ; a ſixth Part of the whole Height, 
where there are to be no Cellars, nor other Offices, 
under Ground, is look'd on as a Medium; and as to 
Thickneſs, double that of the Width of the Wall, is 
a good Rate. 

But if it be a gravelly, or ſandy Spot, not to be 
truſted, particular Care is to be taken, whether it be 
on Land, or in the Water; for if it be on Land, the 
Obſervation of what has been already mention'd, con- 
cerning firm Ground, will be ſufficient x if we build in 
the Water, the Sand and Gravel will be of no man- 
ner of Service; for the Water, by reaſon of its con- 
tinual Current and Flood, is ever varying its Bed. 
We muſt therefore dig till we find a /o/id Bottom; or, 
if this can't be effected with Eaſe, we muſt then dig a 
little into the Sand and Gravel, and driving in Piles 
ot Oak, till the Ends reach the good Ground, and on 
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very ſcrupulous in mixing and blending of Mortar. theſe we may build, This Operation is c 
en conſtantly employ'd, for a fication. But if we are oblig'd to build upon 9 
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and looſe Earth, we mult then dig till we 6 
Greund, and that in Proportion to the Thi 
the Walls, and the 2 of the Structure. 

This firm and ſolid Ground, fit to ſuppryt . 
ing, is of various Kinds: For, as Alen * gs 
ſerves, in ſome Places it is fo hard, that * i 
ſcarcely penetrate it, and ſometimes harder than "es 
it ſelf. In ſome Places it is of a blackiſh, and jr 0 
thers of a whitiſh Caſt, which is deem'd the weak 1 
In ſome it is like Chalk, and in others loſt wy 
ſandy. 

Of theſe various Kinds, that is the beſt which i. 
with moſt Difficulty z or, when wet, does not diſch 
away in Mud and Dirt. An old Foundation muſt es 
ver be built upon before we know its Depth, and _ 
well aſſur'd that it is able to ſuſtain the Fahrick. 

But if the Earth, we build upon, be very ſoft, in 
marſhy Ground, we muſt ſtrengthen it with Piles, whole 
Length muſt be the eighth Part of the Height of d. 
Walls, and their Diameter the twelfth Part of ts, 
Length. Theſe Piles muſt be drove in ſo contigusy 
to one another, that no others can be ſet beta 
them; and particular Care muſt be taken to ram them 
in, with gentle Blows often repeated, rather than with 
Violence; for the Earth will conſolidate better the one 
Way, than the other. Piles muſt be drove, not only 
under the Walls, but alſo under the inner, or Parti. 
tion-walls; for if the Foundations of the inner Wall; 
are weaker than thoſe of the outer Walls, when we 
come to lay the Girders, and Joiſts, we'll find 
Experience, that inward Walls will ſink, white thoſe 
on the Out-ſide will ſtand firm, becauſe they were 
rais'd on Piles; then all the Walls will crack, and de. 
ſtroy the whole Structure; beſides, theſe Creviſſe 
ſtrike the Eye very diſagreeably. As, therefore, the 
Expence for Piles will be of leſs Importance than the 
endangering of the whole Fabrick, we muſt not be 
too has 6 but diſtribute them according to the Pra. 
portion of the Walls, and take Care that thoſe within 
are plac'd ſomewhat thinner than thoſe on the Out- 
ſide of the Building. 

In ſome Places they found the Peers of Bridges, ard 
other Buildings near the Water, on Sacks of Wa, 
laid like Matraſſes; which, being well preſsd, and 
greaſy, will never give way, nor rot in Water. 

The Foundation is properly ſo much of the Maſonry 
as reaches as high as the Surface of the Ground. Some- 
times it is maſſive, and continu'd under the whole 
Building; as in the antique Arches, and Aquzdutis, 
and ſome Amphitheatres: More uſually it is only in 
Spaces, or Intervals, either to avoid ' Expence, or be- 
cauſe the Vacuities are at too great a Diſtance; in 
which latter Caſe they make Uſe of inſulated Pillars, 
bound together by Arches. 


ad ſeit 
ckneſs of 


For our Part, we ſuppoſe to have found a rocky and 


ſolid Foundation, very well ſituated, for the Salubrity 


of the Air, the Conveniency of Water, Fuel, Cat- 


riage, Sc. and the Agreeableneſs of the Proſpect; 
which are all Circumſtances to be conſider'd, as near 4 


poſſible, for the Erection of a compleat Edifice. 


Having thus fix d on the Cround- Plot for our Buili- 
ing, and ſuppoſing that we have Room enough to make 
it anſwer all the Purpoſes above-mention'd, we'll make 
Draughts of the Ichnography, or Ground: Plot of each 
| Floor, or Story; which Ichnography is a tranſverſe Sec- 
tion of a Building, exhibiting the Circumference 0 
the whole Edifice, and of the ſeveral Rooms and 
Apartments in the given Story, together with the 
Thickneſs of the Walls and Partitions, the Dimen- 
ſions of the Doors, Windows, and Chimneys the 
Projectures of the Columns, and Peers, with ever! 
Therefore on thb 
Draught of the Ichnegraphy depends the Form ot Di- 
Poſition of our Building, which mult be either Jump't 


Thing viſible in ſuch Section. 


or mix d. 


The ſimple Forms are either circular, Or angular; 
and the circular ones either comp/eat, as jut Sp2tres» 


or deficient, as Ovals. 
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: Form is very commodious, of the great- 

155 —＋. any; —_ durable beyond the reſt, 
en OP beautiful: But then it is found of all others 
_ "oſt chargeable z much Room is loſt in the bend- 
= * the Walls, when it comes to be divided; be- 
22 an ill Diſtribution of Light, except from the 
Center of the Roof, It was on this Conſideration 
that the Antients only us'd the circular Form in Tem- 
d Amphitheatres, which needed no Comparti- 
Oval Forms have the ſame Inconveniencies, 
the ſame Conveniencies, being of leſs Capa- 


ples an 
tion. 
without 


* angular Figures, Sir Henry Wotton obſerves, 


that Buildings neither love many, nor few Angles: 
The Triangle, v. gr. is condemn'd above all others, 
as wanting Capacity and Firmneſs; as alſo becauſe ir- 
reſolvable into any other regular F igure, in the inward 
Partitions, beſides its own. For Figures of five, ſix, 
ſeven, or more Angles, they are fitter for Fortifications 
than Civil Buildings. There is, indeed, a celebrated 
Building of Vignola, at Caprarola, in Form of a Pen- 
ragon 3 but the ArchiteF had prodigious Difficulties 
to grapple with, in diſpoſing the Lights, and ſaving 
the Vacuities. Such Building, then, ſeems rather for 
Curioſity, than Conveniency, and for this Reaſon 
Rectangles are pitch*d on, as being a Medium between 
the two Extremes. But, again, whether the Rectangle 
is to be juſt a Square, or an Oblong, is diſputed. Sir 
Henry Wotton prefers the latter, provided the Length 
do not exceed the Breadth by above one Third. 
Mix'd Figures, partly circular, and partly angular, 
may be judg*d of from the Rules of the ſimple ones; 
only they have this particular Defect, that they offend 
againſt Uniformity, Indeed, Uniformity, and Vari- 
ety, may ſeem to be oppoſite to each other ; but Sir 
Henry Wotton obſerves, they may be reconcil'd z and 
for an Inſtance mentions the Structure of the human 
Body, where both meet. 

Having thus taken a curſory View of the ſeveral 
Forms and Diſpoſitions of a Building, as Money is al- 
ways very fluſh with us Authors, and that five hun- 
dred or a thouſand Pounds more, or leſs, can't much 
impair our Finances, eſpecially when *tis employ'd to 
build for our ſelves a commodious and beautiful Man- 
lion, which we ſeldom meet with; this we are going 
to erect is to be of a circular Form, according to the 
Ichnography. Therefore we'll begin to work at the 
Foundation, which muſt be as thick again as the Wall 
intended to be rais'd upon it. The Plan of the Trench 
muſt be exactly level, that the Weight may preſs e- 
qually in all Parts, and not lean more to one Side, 
than the other, which occaſions the cracking and di- 
viding of the Walls. The Antients, therefore, us'd 
to pave the Plan with Tivertine. The Foundations 
muſt always ſlope, that is to ſay, they muſt diminiſh 
in Proportion as they riſe, yet ſo as that there may be 
as much left on one Side as on the other, and ſo as the 
middle Wall above may be directly perpendicular 
over the Middle of that below; which muſt be alſo 
particularly regarded in the diminiſhing of Walls above 
Ground for this will make the Fabrick much ſtronger 
than if the Diminutions were made any other Way. 

Some will have the Materials, or Stones, laid in the 
Foundation, juſt as they grew in the Quarry, as ſup- 
poling them to have the greateſt Strength in their na- 
ral Poſture, De Lorme obſerves, that the breaking, 
or yielding of a Stone in this Part, but the Breadth of 
the Back of a Knife, will make a Cleft of above Half 
a Foot in the Fabrick above. Palladio is of Opinion, 
that in large Buildings it is very proper to make Vents, 
vr Holes, through the Body of the Walls, from the 
"Ty Foundations to the Roof, in order to let out the 

nds and Vapours, which are very prejudicial to the 
Fabrick, diminiſh the Expence, and will likewiſe be 
ond extremely convenient in caſe winding Stairs are 
(0 be made from the Bottom to the Top. 

ne Foundations being thus laid, we are now to 
work towards the Erection of our Walls. The An- 
nents made ſix Kinds of Walls. The firſt were called 
Reticolata, or Net. Work; the ſecond were compoſed 
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ſo they lay in the Flints. 
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of Quadrels, or Bricks; the third of Cement, con- 
liſting of Cement or Pebbles; the fourth of irregular 
and various Stones, and called Ruſtick; the fifth of 
Free · Stone; and the ſixth of Riemputa, or Coffer - 
work. They generally made the Angles, or Cornets, 
of the Building of Bricks, and laid between every two 
Foot and a half, three Courſcs of Bricks, which ſerve 
as a Kind of Band to the whole Work. 

The Moderns diſtinguiſh Walls into Plaiſter'd or 
Mud. Walls, Brick Walls, Stone-Walls, Flints, or 
Boulder-Walls, and Boarder. Walls. 

Mud and Plaiſtered Walls are chiefly in ordinary 
Timber Buildings. Thele Walls, being quartered 
and lathed between the Timber, or ſometimes lathed 
over all, are plaiſtered with Lome, which being al- 
moſt dry, is plaiſtered over-again with white Mortar, 

Brick Walls are the molt important and uſual 

among us. In theſe, particular Care is to be taken 
about che Laying of the Bricks, viz. That in Summer 
they be laid as wet, and in Winter as dry as poſſible, to 
make them bind the better with Mortar: That in 
Spmmer, as faſt as they are laid they be covered up, 
to prevent the Mortar, Sc. from drying too faſt : 
That in Winter they be covered well, to protect them 
from Rain, Snow, and Froſt, which are all Enemies 
to the Mortar : That they be laid Joint on Joint, in 
the Middle of the Walls, as ſeldom as may be, but 
good Bond made there, as well as on the Out Sides. 
Care is alſo to be taken that the Angles be firmly 
bound : In order to which, in working up the Angles 
of a Building, it is not adviſable to raiie any Wall 
above three Feet high, ere the next adjoining Wall 
be wrought up to it. That good Binding may be 
made in the Progreſs of the Work. 
- Palladio's Sentiment is, that Brick-Walls, intended 
for any great Building, ought to be lacce on both 
Sides, with Brick, and the Middle filled with Cement, 
rammed cloſe together with Brickbats; and that to 
every three Feet in Height, chere ought to be three 
Courſes of Bricks of a larger Size than the others to 
bend the whole Breadth of the Wall. That the firſt 
Courſe ſhould be laid, ſo that the leſſer Side of the 
Brick may be outward; the ſecond Lengthways, that 
is to ſay, with its larger Side on the Outſide, and the 
third as the firſt. | 

Flint, or Boulder- Walls are uſually raiſed by a Right 
and Left-handed Man, who has had a Hod of Mor- 
tar poured down on the Work, which they part be- 
twixt them; each ſpreading it towards himſelf, and 
The Mortar for this Work 
is to be very ſtiff, Theſe Walls are uſed for Fence- 
Walls, a-round Courts, Gardens and Outhouſes, 
The Cement Walls of the Antients were made ſo, 
as there ſhould be three Courſes of Bricks, and diſ- 
paſed as above, to every. two Foot at the leaſt, In 
erecting their Ryſftick-Walls, made of irregular Stones, 
they uſed a leaden Rule, which being bent, according 
to the Place, where the Stone was to be ſet, demon- 
ſtrated how it was to be ſquared ſo that when it was 
once cut, they immediately fixed it in ics Place. 
Their Walls, called Coffer-Work, were made by 
taking Planks laid Edge-way, according to the 
Thickneſs of the Halls, filling the Void with Ce- 
ment, and all Sorts of Stones mingled together, and 
continued, after this Manner, from Courſe to Courle. 


' Note, That Courſe denotes a continued Range of 

Stones, level, or of the ſame Height, through - 

out the whole Length of the Building, and not 
interrupted by any Aperture. 


Walls as they advance, muſt diminiſh proportion - 
ably in their Thickneſs, and ſuch as appear aboves 
ground muſt be half as thick as thoſe in the Founda- 
tions. Thoſe of the ſecond Story muſt be half a 
Brick thinner than thoſe of the firſt, and in like man- 
ner to the Top of the Fabrick : Due Care, however, 
muſt be taken, not to make the upper Part too weak. 
The Middle of the Wall above muſt be exactly per- 
pendicular over the Middle of thoſe below; * 
wi 
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will give the whole Wall a Pyramidical Form. More- 
over, if we be forced to make the Superficies of the 
upper Fall, exactly over that beneath, it muſt be 
done inwardly ; for the Floors, the Beams, the Vaults, 
and other Supports of the Edifice, will keep the 
Walls from falling inward. The ſet-off, or diſcharged 
Parts, on the Outſide, muſt be covered with a Faſ- 
cia and a Cornice, which ſurrounding the whole Fa- 
brick, will bind as well as beautify it. As the An- 
gles of an Edifice are common, to two Sides or Faces 
to keep them upright, and faſt together, we muſt 
take Care ro make them very ſtrong and ſubſtantial, 
and to hold them with long and hard Stones, as it 
were with Arms. The Windows, therefore, and 
other Openings, ought to be as far diſtant from the 
Angles as poſſible; or, at leaſt, ſo much Space ought 
to be left, as is the Breadth of the ſaid Opening. 

It is not entirely left to our Option in England, 
eſpecially in London, to build our Houſes in the Man- 
ner we pleaſe, particularly as to the Brick Work; 
for this is regulated, as well as the other Parts, Pro- 
portions, Ec. by a Statute made for rebuilding the 
City after the Fire; by this it is enacted, that in all 
Houſes of two Stories, beſides Cellars and Garrets, and 
fronting bye Streets, and Lanes, the Walls in front 
and rear, as high as the firſt Story, ſhall be full the 
Thickneſs of the Length of two Bricks; and thence 
upwards to the Garret of the Thickneſs of one Brick 
and an half; and that the Thickneſs of the Garret 
Walls, on the back Part, be left to the Diſcretion of 
the Builder; ſo that the ſame be not leſs than one 
Brick in Length; and that the Thickneſs of the 
Party-Wall, in the Garret, be of the Thickneſs of the 
Length of one Brick, at leaſt, That in Houſes of 
three Stories high, beſides Cellars and Garrets, the 
Walls in the front and rear, as high as the firſt Story, 
be two Bricks and a Half thick; and from thence 
upward, to the Garret Floor, of one Brick and an 
Half thick; and the Thickneſs of the Garret Walls, 
on the back Part, be left to the Diſcretion of the 
Builder, ſo that the ſame may not be leſs than one 
Brick thick; and alſo that the Thickneſs of the Party- 
Walls, between every Houſe of this ſecond and larger 
Sort of Building, be two Bricks thick, as high as the 
firſt Story, and thence upwards to the Garret of the 
Thickneſs of one Brick and an Half, That Houſes 
of four Stories high, beſides Cellars and Garrets; the 
Walls in front and rear as high as the farſt Story, be 
two Bricks and an Half in Thickneſs, and from thence 
upwards to the Garret Floor, of the Thickneſs of one 
Brick and an Half; and that the Thickneſs of the 
Garret Walls, on the back Part, be not leſs than one 
Brick: And alſo that the Party-Walls between every 
Houſe of this third, and larger Sort of Building, be 
two Bricks thick, as high as the firſt Floor, and 
thence upwards to the Garret Floor, one Brick and 
a2 Half. 

But in our preſent Undertaking, we are not under 
thoſe narrow Regulations, ſince the conducting of 
Manſion- Houſes, or the like large Edifices, as ours 
is to be, which are not to front the Streets, or Lanes, 
is left to the Diſcretion of the Architect, ſo as not to 
exceed five Stories, Therefore having finiſhed our 
Walls, well proceed to the Intermiſſions, which are 
either Columns, or Pillars. 

We have obſerved in our Treatiſe of ArchiteFure, 
that there are five Orders of thoſe Columns, viz. 
Tuſcan, Doric, Tonic, Corinthian, and Compoſite ; in 
our Edifice we muſt take Care, ſays Palladio, that 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſubſtantial of thoſe Orders, 
which is the Tuſcan, may lay undermoſt; though 
this Order, on Reaſon of its Plainneſs and Simplicity, 
be ſeldom uſed above Ground, except in Fabricks 
where one Order only is employed, never, therefore, 
in regular, and ſumptuous Edifices, efpecially Hou- 
ſes, in which the Doric ſupplies its Place, as next to it 
for Simplicity. In the ſame Treatiſe we have plainly 
demonſtrated how thofe Columns muſt diminiſh in 
Proportion to their Length ; and what Care is to be 
taken to keep a due Proportion and Harmony between 
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the Intercolumnations, or Diſtances, and the 
becauſe if ſmall Columns are made with large [ 

columnations, it will very much diminiſh the Bow, 
of the former; for the too great Quantity of Aj "ay 
the void Spaces, will leſſen their Thickner.*," 
much; and that if, on the contrary, we make Nl 
Columns and little Intercolumnations, the tg, ws 
Vacuity, will make them appear heavy, thick = 
diſagreeable. FIN 

We'll allo take the ſame Care, to have ohr C 
lumns, in the Front, even with reſpect to their Ny g 
ber ; that there may be an Opening in the Mia 
which ſhould be larger than the other Intercolumg, 
tions, for the Doors and Entries; which Sutjcg l. 
been amply canvaſſed in our ſaid Treatiſe of Abi 
ture. From this we'll paſs to Apertures, which ar 
either Gates, Doors, Windows, Stair-Caſes, C 
or Conduits for the Sullage, &c, 

Palladio pretends, that no ſettled and determine 
Directions can be given for the Altitude, and Brad 
of the Gates of ſpacious Edifices; nor for the Do. 
and Windows of Rooms; and gives this tor Re. 
ſon, that when an Architect makes any Gates, hs 
is forced to adapt them to the Largeneſs of the Fi. 
brick ; to the Dignity of a Perſon who employs him 
and the Conveniency of whatever goes back wards ad 
forwards, either to and from the ſame; though tte 
Method he likes beſt is to divide tae Space from the 
Ground to the Superficies of the Joiſts into three Part 
and a Half; two whereof muſt be allow'd to the Ali. 


tude of the Void, or Opening, and one and a Half u 
the Breadth, g 


Columns ; 


a1mneys, 


Some will have Gate through which Coche, 


Sc. are to paſs, not leſs than ſeven Feet Broad, nor 
more than twelve ; the Height to be one and a Hilf 
the Breadth. 

The Gates and principal Doors muſt be ordered in 
ſuch a Poſition that an eaſy Acceſs from all Parts of 
the Houſe may be had to them. The Doors 0: 
Rooms muſt not exceed three Foot wide, and ſ and 
a half high; nor be leſs than two Foot wide, and fire 
Foot high. They ought to be as few in Number, and 
as moderate in Dimenſions as poſſible, ſince all Open- 
ings are ga 3 though by turning Archesover 
them, they are diſcharged, in ſome Meaſure, of the 
ſuper-incumbent Weight. They are not to approach 
too near the Angles of the Walls; it being a glaring 
Soleciſm to weaken that Part which muſt weaken al 
the reſt, They ſhould be, if poſſible, right over one 
another; that Void may be over Void; and Full over 
Full ; and alſo oppoſite to each other, ſo as that one 
may fee from one End of the Houſe to another; 
which will not only be graceful, but alſo convenient; 
as it affords a Means of cooling the Houſe in Summer, 
by letting in Air; and of keeping out the Wind in 
Winter, which Way ſoever it fits. 

In ſmall Buildings, the Breadth of the Door of the 
Entry ſhould be | Foot, or four and a half; znd 
the Breadth of the Doors of the Chambers 3 4, 3+ 
or 4. In middling Buildings the Breadth of the Ent 
Door ought to be 5 or 6 Foot; and that of the Cham- 
ber Doors 4, or 4 +. 

There are Gates, A, and Doors of the five Ordets, 
viz. Tuſcan, Dorick, Ionict, Corinthian, and Compo. 

ite Doors. 

Gates and Doors have their Heads generally Squite, 
and ſometimes Circular, which laſt muſt not be uſed, 
if the Impoſt be not above the Height of a Man. 


Note, That Impoſts, in Architecture, are the Ca- 


pitals of Pillars or Pilaſters, which ſuppol, 


Arches. An Jmpoſt, ſometimes alſo call 


Cbaptrel, is a Sort of Plinth, or little Cornice. 
which crowns a Peer, and ſupports the firſt Stone, 
whence an Arch or Vault commences. Impiþ 
conform to their proper Order. The Tuſcan x 
Plinth only; the Dorick has two Faces crowne” 
the Tonick a Larmier over the two Faces, and ” 
Moulding may be carved; the Corinthian ad 


: and other 
Compoſite have a Larmier, Freeze, Mouldings 


| than a fifth. 


# to the 
3 three are 
= for the Reg olo, 


| | ] 45, . . 
4 — to its Altitude, and the Fillet projects 
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; The Projecture of the Inpaſt muſt 
2 the Naked of the Pilaſter. Some- 
not ** Entablature of the Order ſerves for the 
amen of the Arch; and this looks very Grand 
* Stately, The Impoſt is a Thing eſſential to 
wy” donnance; in as much as without it, in 
he Place where the curve Line of the Arch 
tne ts with the perpendicular Line of the Pillar, 
= always ſeems a Kind of Elbow. 


the following Rules for the Decora- 

Polladio Be 1h e. ber conſiſt of the Ar- 
_— _— Freeze, and Cornice. 1. That the Archi- 
— Rv turn about the Door, and be as thick as 
Kew mbs or Pilaſters, which muſt not be leſs than a 
& the r of the Breadth of the Opening, nor more 
fit 2. The Thickneſs of the Freeze and 

1 e is to be taken from the ſame Opening. 3. 
$ e Archityave muſt be divided into four Parts, three 
1 Th are to be for the Altitude of the Freeze, and 
3 5 for that of the Cornice. 4. The Architrave muſt 
& _ in divided into four Parts; three whereof go 
3 firſt Faſcia, four to the ſecond, and the other 
ſubdivided into five Parts; two whereof are 
or Orlo, and the other three are for the 
otherwiſe call'd Cymatium. Its Projec- 


Half its Thickneſs. 5. To deſign the Cy- 
—_ we muſt draw a right Line fot below the 
© Filler to the upper Part of the ſecond Faſcia, which 
© Line is to be divided into two equal Parts, each where- 
© of is made the Baſe of an iſoceles Triangle, or which 
| has two Sides equal; then the Place of the fix*d Foot 
| of our Compaſs muſt be plac'd in the Angle over- 
againſt the Baſe, by which we'll draw the curve Lines 
which give the Cymatium, | ; 
The Freeze ought to be three Fourths of the Archi- 
rave, and form'd by the Segment of a Circle, leſs 
than a Semicircle, and its Convexity, or Swelling, is 
to be perpendicular to the Cymatium of the Archi- 
ave, 
"Ihe five Parts to be given to the Cornice, muſt be 
thus diſtributed to its Members; one to be for the 
Cavetto, with its Liftella, which is the fifth Part of 
the Cavetto, the Projecture whereof is two Thirds of 
its Altitude; and an iſoceles Triangle muſt be drawn 
to deſign it, ſo that the Cavetto will be the Baſe of 
the Triangle. Another of the ſaid five Parts muſt be 
allow'd to the Ovolo, the Projecture whereof ſhall be 
two Thirds of its Altitude, and is form'd by drawing 
an iſoceles Triangle. The other three to be ſubdi- 
vided into ſeventeen Parts, eight whereof we'll allow 
to the Corona with its Liftella's, of which that above 
takes one of the ſaid eight Parts, and that below, 
which makes the Hollow of the Corona, muſt have 
but a ſixth Part of the Ovolo. The other nine will be 
given to the Cima rea and its Fillet, which will be 
one Third of the ſaid Cima. 


Note, That DecoraT1on, in Architecture, is any 
Thing that adorns and enriches a Building. The 
Orders of Architefure contribute greatly to the 
Decoration, but then the ſeveral Parts of thoſe 
Orders muſt have their juſt Proportions, Cha- 
raters, and Ornaments; otherwiſe the fineſt Or- 
der will bring Confuſion, rather than Richneſs, 


As for our other Apertures, which are Windows, (B) 
de muſt obſerve the following Rules: 1. That they 
de as few in Number, and as moderate in Dimenſions, 
may conſiſt with other Reſpects; inaſmuch, as we 
dave already obſerv'd, all Openings are Weakenings. 
?. That they be plac'd at a convenient Diſtance from 
de Angles, or Corners of the Building; becauſe that 
P it ought not to be open'd, and infeebled, whoſe Of- 
ce is to lupport and faften all the reſt of the Building. 
3. Care muſt be taken that the Windows be alſo equal 
oe with another, in their Rank and Order; fo that 

bie on the right Hand may anſwer to thoſe on the 
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left; and thoſe above be right above thoſe below; 
for this Situation of Mindous will not only be hand- 
ſome and uniform, but alſo the Void being upon the 
Void, and the Full upon the Full, it will be a ſtrength - 
ening to the whole Fabrick. | 

As to their Dimenfions, Care is to be us'd, neither 
to give them more or leſs Light than is needful ; there- 
fore Regard is to be had to the Bigneſs of the Rooms 
which are to receive the Light, ſince it is evident that 
a great Room needs more Light, and conſequently 4 
greater Window than a little Room, and &# contra. 

The Apertures of Windows, in middle-fiz'd Hou- 
ſes, may be four and a Half, or five Feet between the 
Jambs; and in the greater Buildings ſix and a Half, 
or ſeven Feet; and their Height may be double of the 
Length, at leaſt z but in high Rooms, or larger Build- 
ingo, their Height may be a Third, a Fourth, or Half 
their Breadth, more than double their Length. 

Such are the Proportions for Mindotos of the firſt 
Story; and according to theſe muſt thoſe in the upper 
Stories be for Breadth ; but as to Height, they muſt 
diminiſh; the ſecond Story may be one third Part 
lower than the firſt, and the third Stoty one fourth 
Part lower than the ſecond. 

There are different Sorts of Windows, viz. Archi- 
trave Windows, Dormer Windows, or Luthern, and 
Tranſom Windows. 

Architrave Windows of Timber, are commonly an 
Ogee rais'd out of the ſolid Timber with a Lift over 
it; though ſometimes the Mouldings are ſtruck, and 
laid on, and ſometimes are cut in Brick. Dormer 
Windows, or Luthern, are a Kind of Window over the 
Cornice, in the Roof of a Building, ſtanding perpen- 
dicularly over the naked Part of the Walls, and ſerv- 
ing to illuminate the upper Story, The French Archi- 
tetts diſtinguiſh theſe, according to their various 
Forms; as ſquare, ſemicircular, Bull's Eves, flat 
Arches, Blemiſh Luih:rns, &c. Tranſom Winlow is a 
Double-light Window, io call'd from the Piece that is 
fram'd a- croſs it. 

Windows, like Doors, vary likewiſe with reſpect to 
the different Orders of Arcbitedture, and have their 
various Decorations in common with Doors. 

Windows and Doors are alſo often adorn'd with 
Balconies, which are a Jutty, or Projecture, in the 
Front of a Houſe, ſupported by Pillars, or Conſoles, 
and encompaſs'd with a Balluſtrade; which is an Aſ- 
ſemblage of one or more Rows of Balluſters, high 
enough to reſt the Elbow on. 

The next Apertures which fall under our Conſider- 
ation, are the Chimneys. 

Chimney, from the French Cheminee, is that Part of 
the Houſe where the Fire is made. The Chimney is 
compos'd of Jambs, or Sides, of the Back or Wood; 
the Mantle-tree reſting on the Jambs ; the Tube, or 
Funnel, which conveys away the Smoak ; the Chim- 
ney- piece, or Moulding, on the Fore-ſide of the 
Jambs over the Mantle-tree, and the Hearth, or Fire- 
Place. But as we are yet on the Out ſide of the Houſe, 
we'll conſider firſt the Funnel, or Tube, which, ac- 
cording to Palladio, muſt never be made too wide, or 
too narrow; for in the former Caſe the Wind having 
too much Room, will drive the Smoak downward, 
and not let it aſcend, or go freely out; and in the lat- 
ter Caſe the Smoak, for want of a free Vent, will fly 
back again. Therefore in the Chimneys of Rooms 
the Funnels muſt not be narrower than Half a Foot, 
nor wider than nine Inches, nor above two Foot and a 
Half in Length. The Mouth of the Pyramid, where 
it joins to the Funnel, muſt be made ſomewhat nar- 
rower, that the Smoak driving downward, it may keep 
it from going into the Room. Some make the Fun- 
nels crooked, that by their winding, and the Strength 
of the Fire, which forces it upward, they may pre- 
vent the Smoak from flying back into the Room. 
The Funnels, or Openings a-top, ſays the ſame learned 
Author, through which the Smoak ſhould be convey'd, 
ought to be wile, and ſet at a Diſtance from any Sub- 
ſtance that is apt to take Fire, 
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According 


According to Wolfius, the Breadth of the Aperture 
at Bottom ought to be to the Height, as three to two; 
to the Depth, as four to two. In ſmall Apartments 
the Breadth is three Foot, in larger five. In Bed- 
Chambers four. In ſmall Banquetting-Rooms five and 
a Half, in large fix ; but the Height never to exceed 
two and a Half, leſt there be too much Room for the 
Air and Wind to drive the Smoak into the Room. 
Nor muſt the Height be too little, leſt the Smoak 
miſs its Way, and be check'd at firſt ſetting out. 
The ſame Author adviſes, to have an Aperture thro? 
which the external Air may, on Occaſion, be let into 
the Flame, to drive up the Smoak, which the internal 
Air would otherwiſe be unable to do. 

Felibien orders the Mouth of the Tube, or that 
Part join'd to the Chimney-Back, to be a little nar- 
rower than the reſt, that the Smoak coming to be re- 
pell'd downwards, meeting with this Obſtacle, may be 
prevented from getting into the Room. 

To prevent ſmoaking Chimneys, Mr. Lucar adviſes 
two Holes, or two Pipes, one over the other, to be 
left on each Side of the Chimney, one ſloping upwarcs, 
the other downwards: Through one of theſe, ſays he, 
the Smoak will paſs in any Poſition. De Lorme will 


have a braſs Ball full of Water, with a ſmall Aper- 


ture, to be hung up in the Chimney, at a Height a 
little above the greateſt Flame : Here, as the Water 
grows hot, it will rarefy, and drive through the A- 
perture in a vapoury Stream, which will drive up the 
Smoak that would otherwiſe linger in the Funnel, 
Others place a kind of moveable Vane, or Weather- 
Cock, a-top of the Chimney ; ſo that what Way ſo- 
ever the Wind comes, the Aperture of the Chimney 
will be ſkreen'd, and the Smoak have free Egreſs. In- 
deed the beſt Prevention of a ſmoaking Chimney ſeems 
to lie in the proper Situation of the Doors of the 
Room, and the apt falling back of the Back, and con- 
venient gathering of the Wings and Breaſt of the 
Chimney. | 

Chimneys are made in the Thickneſs of the Wall, 
and Care muſt be taken that no Timber be laid within 
twelve Inches of the Fore-ſide of the Chimney Jambs, 
that all Joiſts, on the Back of the Chimney, be laid 
with a Trimmer, at ſix Inches Diſtance from the Back; 
and that no Timber be laid within the Funnel. 

The Antients, in order to heat their Apartments, 
built their Chimneys in the Middle, with Columns, or 
Conſoles, to uphold the Architraves, over which they 
fix'd the pyramidal Funnel, through which the Smoak 
was convey*d z though the Obſcurity of the Rules 
given by /i/ruvius, on that Head, would make one 
conclude, that the Antients had no Chimneys, but only 
Stoves, whereof they had entire Apartments. Tho? 
Octavio Ferrary endeavours to prove Chimneys in Uſe 


among them; to this End, he cites the Authority of 
Virgil: 


Et jam ſumma procul villarum culmina fumant. 


And that of Apian, who ſays, that of thoſe Perſons 
proſcrib'd by the Triumvirate, ſome hid themſelves in 
Wells, and common- Shores; ſome in the Tops of 
Houſes and Chimneys : For ſo he underſtands xxww- 
deig vrwpePras, fumaria ſub tefto paſita. Ariſtophanes 
ſeems to be of the ſame Sentiment in one of his Co- 
medies, wherein he introduces his old Man Polycleon 
ſhut up ina Chamber; whence he endeavours to make 
his Eſcape by the Chimney, 

Palladio pretends, that the Stoves of the Antients, 
us'd inſtead of Chimneys, conſiſted of certain Tubes, 
or Pipes, in the Thickneſs of the Wall, through 
which the Heat of the Fires, which were made under 
thoſe Chambers, aſcended, and iſſued out through cer- 
tain Vents, or Mouths, at the Top of the ſaid Tubes, 
or Funnels, 

In the Year 1713, was publiſh'd a French Book, in- 
tituled, La Mcchanique du feu, or The Art of aug- 
menting the Effects, and diminiſhing the Expence of 
Fire, by M. Ganger; ſince tranſlated into Engliſh, by 
the celebrated Dr. Deſaguliers. Wherein the Author 
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examines what 1 of Cbimnies is 
to augment the Heat, and proves geometri 

the Piſpolition of N 1 with the Bae 
clin'd, as in the common Chimneys, is leſs fitteg a 
reflecting Heat into the Room, than parabolical Ian 
with the Bottom of the Tablette horizontal, k 
ſeveral new Conſtructions of his new Chin 
the Manner of executing them. 


moſt 0 


He girez 
2004, and 


Note, That Cytmnzy-Jamss are the Sides of 
Chimney uſually ſtanding out perpendiculu , 
ſometimes circularly from the Back; on the . 
tremities whereof the Mantle: tree reſts, ; 


Having finiſh'd our Chimney, we'll paſs to one of 
the moſt conſiderable of our Apertures, which i; 
Sr AIR- CAsz, (C) defin'd an Aſcent inclos'd bety 
Walls, or a Baluſtrade, conſiſting of Stairs, or Steps, 
with Landing-places, and Rails; ſerving to nuke: 
Communication between the ſeveral Stories  , 
Houſe, 

We muſt be very curious in placing our Sair.(4; 
ſince it is difficult to find a convenient Place for i, 
which, at the ſame Time, will no ways damage the ef. 
of the Fabrick. A proper Situation, therefore, mut 
be aſſign'd to it, that it may not interfere with any 
other Parts of the Houſe, nor receive any Inconyeni. 
ence from them, 

The common Rules to be obſerv'd in Stair-Caſy, 
are as follow: 1. They mult have three Opening; 
the firſt of which is the Door by which we go up u 
them, which the leſs it is conceal'd from ſuch as enter 
the Houſe, the more ornamental it will appear and, 
in Palladio's Opinion, it ſhould be plac'd in ſuch: 
Manner, that before we come at it we may have 
Sight of the beſt Part of the Houſe ; for then the Ed. 
fice, though little in Reality, will appear large; for 
which Reaſon, it muſt be obvious, and eaſy to be fund. 
The ſecond Opening is the Windows requiſite tolight 
the Stair- Caſe, and which mult be ſituated in the Mid. 
dle, and made high, by which Means they will dif- 
fuſe the Light in equal Proportion, The third Open- 
ing is the Landing-place, through which we enter into 
the Rooms of the firſt Story, and muſt lead into the 
moſt handſome, ſpacious, and beſt furniſh'd Rooms 
of the Houſe. 

2, Stair-Caſes muſt be made ſpacious in Pro- 
portion to the Bigneſs and Quality of the Building, 
and never narrower than four Foot, that when two 
Perſons meet, they may have Room enough to pak. 
They will be commodious, with reſpect to the whole 
Fabrick, ſays Palladio, if Arches large enough t 
hold Goods, &c. be made under the Steps; and f 
they be made wide, and of an eaſy Aſcent, it will be 
more commodious to thoſe who go up and down; 
their Tread therefore muſt be double their Height. 

3. The Steps muſt be no more than ſix Inches ſteep, 
and if they ſhould be leſs, eſpecially if the Sa. 
Caſes are long, and have no Landing - places, it vill 
make them ſtill more convenient, and leſs tireſome, 
by not obliging People to lift their Feet ſo high; but 
then they muſt be four Inches ſteep, at leaſt. 
Breadth of the Steps muſt not be more than one Foot 
and a Half, nor leſs than a Foot. f 

The Antients, in the Steps of their Stair-Caſes, 
took particular Care to make their Number odd, that 
when they began to go up with the right Foot, the 
ſame might be uppermoſt when they came do the 
Top, which they imagin'd was a propitious Omen, 
and a Teſtimony of more religious Awe and Rewe. 
rence, when they enter'd their Temples. However, 
Palladio is of Opinion, that eleven, or thirteen Stefs, 
at moſt, are enough for a Flight; and that in _ 
when we are got ſo high, we muſt ſtill go 8 
then a Landing - place ought to be made, that _ 
Perſons as may be over-weary, or tir'd, may reſt chem 
ſelves; and that when any Thing happens to fall from 
above, it may thereby be ſtopp d, and prevented from 
rolling any lower, 


The 


The Kinds of Stair- Caſes are various; for in ſome 
Vs are ſtraight, in others winding; in others 
the Stairs ar N N . | 
boch Ways, or mixt: Again, of ſtraight Stair· Caſes, 
called alſo, Fhers, ſome fly directly forwards z others 
are ſquare 3 others triangular; and others are called 
. Flights. 
** king of ſtraight Stair-Caſes, the whole 
Snace muſt be divided into four Parts; two whereof 
muſt be allowed to the Steps, and the other two to 
the Void in the Middle; whence the Stair-Caſe, in 
Caſe it were left open, will receive the Light. They 
may be made with the Wall inward, and then the 
Wall itſelf, 1s incloſed in the two Parts, which are 
allowed to the Steps; though there be no abſolute Oe- 
this, 
_ Flyers, or Plain- Flyers, are thoſe which 
oceed directly from one Floor to another, without 
turning either to the Right or Left 3 ſeldom uſed, 
except for Garret, Or Cellar Stairs. Square Fhers, 
are thoſe which fly round the Sides of a ſquare Newel, 
either ſolid or open 3 having at every Corner of the 
Newel, a Square half Step, taking up one fourth of a 
Circle, ſo that they fly from one half Step to ano- 
ther; and the Length of the Stairs, is perpendicular 
to the Side of the Newel. French- Flyers, fly, firſt 
directly forwards, till they come within the Length 
of a Stair, of the Wall ; and then have a Square half 
Pace, from which you immediately aſcend to another 
half Pace; from which the Stairs fly directly back 
again, parallel to their firſt Flight. 

Of Winding: Stairs, called alſo Spiral. Stairs; ſome 
are Square, ſome Circular, and ſome Eliptical : And 
theſe again, are various, ſome winding round a Solid, 
and others an open Newel. 

There are four Kinds of Circular Winding- Stairs, 
viz, ſuch as wind about a ſolid Newel ; the Fore-edge 
of each being in a right Line, pointing to the Centre 
of a Newel ; commonly uſed in Church Steeples, and 
great old Houſes, Such as wind round an open 
Newel, the Fore- ſide of each being in a right Line, 
pointing to the Centre of the Newel ; as thoſe in the 
Monument of London. Such as wind round a ſolid 
Newel, only the Fore-ſide of each, an Arch of a 
Circlez either Concave, or Convex, pointing near to 
the Circumference of the Newel. And ſuch as reſemble 
the Laſt, in all other Reſpects, ſave that they have 
an open Newel. Any of theſe Winding-Stairs, take 
up leſs room than other Kinds. 

When a Stair-Caſe winds round a ſolid Newel, or 
a Column, Palladio will have it made in the Manner 
follow ing: The Diameter being divided into three 
Parts, two muſt be for the Steps and one for the 
Newel; or the Diameter ſhall be divided into ſeven 
Parts, three of which are to be allowed to the Newel, 
and the four others to the Steps; and in Caſe the 
Hair. Caſes be made circular, they will appear very 
ornamental, and be longer, than if they had been 
made ſtraight, But in open Stair Caſes, the ſame 
celebrated Archite#, divides the Diameter into four 
Parts, two of which he gives to the Steps, and two to 
the Void in the Middle. 

He divides Eliptical, and Circular Stair-caſes, in 
one and the ſame Manner, and judges them very 
handſome, and agreeable, all the Windows and Doors 
being at the Head, and in the Middle of the Elipfe. 
There is at Chambor near Blois in France, a Wind- 
ng Ktair. Caſe, made by the Direction of Francis I. 
King of France, conſiſting of four Stair-Caſes, carried 
up together, having each its ſeveral Entrance, and go- 
ng up one over another, in ſuch Manner, as that be- 
ng in the Middle of the Building, the four ſerve to 
lead to four Apartments, ſo that the People of the 
one, needs not go up and down the Stairs of the o- 
ther; yet being opened in the Middle, they all ſee 
each other. 

Pallagio mentions another Kind of Stair-Caſes, in 

e Portico of Pompey at Rome, in the Way that leads 
0 the Quarter of the Jews; which conſiſts of three 
inding Stairs, of a very pretty and artful Invention; 
or being placed in' the Middle of the Building, 

I | 
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whence they could receive no Light but from above; 
they were ſet upon Columns, to the End that the 
Light might be equally diffuſed ; in Imitation where- 
of Bramante, a celebrated Archite# in his Time, made 
one in the Belvidera, but without Steps; and com- 
poſed it of the four Orders following, viz. the Dorick, 
Tonick, Corinthian, and Compoſite, This Kind of 
Stair. Caſe, is made, by dividing the Square into 
four Parts; two of which are given to the Void in 
the Middle, and one to each Side of the Steps, or 
Columns. | 

Mixt-Stairs, are ſuch as partly fly, and partly 
wind ; whence ſome call them Flyers, and Winders : 
Of theſe are ſeveral Kinds; as, Doglegged Stairs, 
which, firſt, fly directly forwards, then wind a Semi- 
circle; and then fly directly backwards, parallel to 
that. Square- Flyers and Winders, which have a 
ſquare Newel, either ſolid, or open, and fly by the 
Sides of the Newel ; winding a Quadrant of a Circle, 
at each Corner. Solid and open Newelled- Flyers, and 
Winders, which are of two Kinds; the one winds a 
Quadrant of a Circle of about a ſolid Newel, then 
flies by the Side of a Square open Newel ; then winds 
again, by the Side of a folid Newel z then flies again, 
and ſo alternately. The other flies firſt, then winds, 
and then flies again alternately. 

Several Modern Architefs, eſpecially the French, 
have introduced Twiſted- Rails, in many of their 
Stair-Caſes ; which are formed in the following 
Manner : 

When we have made our Plan, and thereby found 


. the Breadth, or Tread of the Steps, and have alſo 


fixed on the Bigneſs of the intended Rail, with the 
Form and Projection of the Mouldings; then the 
Front of the ſecond Step, muſt be continued out far- 
ther, and thereon a Circle deſcribed, touching the 
Inſide of the Rail, and whoſe Diameter muſt be 
equal to the Breadth of two Steps, which we'll divide 
into eight equal Parts; then we'll deſcribe on the 
Centre of the ſaid Circle, another Circle, equal to 
the Bigneſs of the Rail, and alſo another Circle to 
the Extremities of the Mouldings. 

If we draw a diagonal Line, and deſcribe the Part 
of a Circle, and, dividing it into eight equal Parts, 
continue it from the Center to the Line, we have the 


. diminiſhing Scale for the Formation of the Scroll. 


Then transferring the reſpective Diſtances, within the 
great Circle, on each eighth Part thereof, and finding 
the Center of the Eye, or Block, for the firſt eighth 
Part of the Scroll, and proceeding from thence to all 
the Diſtances, we have the whole Scroll compleated, 
and finiſhing ia the Block, at one Revolution of a Cir- 
cle. But here it is to be obſerv'd, that the in- ſide 
Scroll, though drawn from the ſame Centers, muſt 
not meet on the aforeſaid eight Parts of the great Cir- 
cle, but a Line drawn from the outer Scroll to each 
Center reſpectively. 

For forming the Scroll of the firſt Step, the ſame 
Method is to be us'd as above; obſerving, only, that 
as it begins to be circular from the ſecond eighth Part, 
the Diſtance to the Rail muſt be divided into ſeven 
Parts, and gathering in, one at a Time, it will be 
compleated. 

Should it be requir'd to make the Scroll of a larger 
Revolution, we muſt deſcribe a Circle whoſe Diameter 
is equal to three Szeps, and divide the diminiſhing Scale 
into twelve Parts; and by proceeding, as before, to 
ſtrike one Eighth of the great Circle at a Time, we 
have the Scroll at one Revolution and a Half of a Cir- 
cle, But wanting it ſtill larger, we'll make a Circle 
whoſe Diameter is equal to the Breadth of four Steps, 
and the diminiſhing Scale divided into ſixteen Parts, 
the Scroll will be form'd at two Revolutions of the 
Circle, 

Having carried the Walls as high as we are deter- 
min'd they ſhall go, having made the Vaults, laid the 
Joiſts of the Floors, (which Joiſts are thoſe Pieces of 
Timber fram'd into the Girders and Summers, on 
which the Boards of the Floor are laid) brought up 
the Stair-Caſes, &c, in the next Place we mult mw 

the 
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the Roof, (D), which, as it embraces all the Parts of 
the Fabrick, and preſſes the Walls thereof equally 
with its Weight, is, by that Means, a kind of Band- 
age to the whole, and ſerves not only to ſhelter ſuch 
as live in the Houſe from Rain, Snow, the Sun's burn- 
ing Rays, and the Vapours which riſe in the Night; 
but is alſo of great Service to the whole Edifice, as it 
carries off the Rain from the Walls, which although 
it be imagin'd of but ſmall Detriment to the Fabrick, 
will, notwithſtanding, in Proceſs of Time, be found 
to be very prejudicial to it. 


Note, That the Jois rs are from fix to eight Inches 
ſquare, and ought ſeldom to lie at a greater Di- 
ſtance from each other than ten Inches, never 
twelve; nor ought they ever to bear at a greater 
Length than ten Foot, or to lie leſs into the 
Wall than eight Inches. Sometimes Carpenters 
furr their Joiſts, as they call it; that is, lay two 
Rows of Joiſts one over the other. Summer is a 
large Stone, the firſt that is laid over Columns 
and Pilaſters, in beginning to make a croſs Vault; 
or it is the Stone which being laid over a Piedro:t, 
or Column, is hollowꝰ'd to receive the firſt Haunce 
of a Plat-band. Girders are the largeſt Pieces 
of Timber in a Floor; their Ends are uſually 
faſten'd into the Summers, or Breaſt- Summers 
and the Joiſts are fram'd in at one End to the 
Girders. By the Statute for rebuilding London, 
no Girder is to lie leſs than ten Inches into the 


Walls; and their Ends to be always laid in 
Loam, e. 


Palladio will have Roofs made more or leſs ſhelving, 
according as the Climate is either hot or cold; for 
which Reaſon, in Germany, ſays he, where the Snow 
falls in great Quantity, the Roofs are made very ſharp, 
and are cover*d with Shingles, or little thin Pieces of 
Wood, or elſe with very thin Tiles; for otherwiſe the 
Weight of the Snow would cruſh them. But thoſe 
who live in gentle and moderate Climates ſhould raiſe 
their Roofs with Grace and Politeneſs, and to ſuch an 
Altitude, as that the Rain may eaſily roll off. There- 
fore the Breadth of the Plate to be roof*d, continues 
he, muſt be divided into nine Parts; two whereof 
ſhall be the Pitch; for if it were made of one Fourth 
of the Breadth, the Roof would be too ſharp, ſo that 
the Tiles would ſcarce cleave; and if they were made 
but of a fifth Part, the Roof would'be too flat, whereby 
the ſuperincumbent Weight of the Tiles, Shingles, 
and Snows, would preſs too much upon it. He con- 
cludes, by obſerving, that Gutters are uſually made all 
round the Houſe, into which the Water which falls 
from the Tiles is convey*d away, by Spouts, at a con- 
fiderable Diſtance from the Walls. That the Gutters 
muſt have a Foot and a Half of Wall over them, 
which will not only keep them in much ſtronger, but 
likewiſe preſerve the Timber in the Roof from any 
Damage which the Rains might otherwiſe occaſion. 

When the Roof is pointed, its moſt beautiful Pro- 
portion is, to have its Profile an equilateral Triangle; 
when /quare, that is, when the Pitch, or Angle of 
the Ridge, is a right Angle, it muſt be conſider'd as 
a mean Proportion between the pointed and the flat 
Form. A flat Roof is that in the Form and Propor- 


tions of a triangular Pediment. Sometimes the Roof 


is in the Pinnacle Form; ſometimes it has a double 
Ridge ; ſometimes it is cut, or mutilated, that is, con- 
ſiſts of a true and a falſe Roof laid over the former; 
lometimes it 15 truncated, that is, inſtead of termina- 
ting ia a Ridge, or Angle, it is cut ſquare off at a 
certain Height, and cover'd with a Terraſs, and ſome- 
times, alſo, encompaſs'd with a Balluſtrade. Some- 
times it is in Manner of a Dome, that is, its Plan is 
Iquare, and the Contour circular; ſometimes it is 
round, that is, the Plan is round, or oval, and the 
Profile ſpherical. Sometimes the Baſe being very 
large, it is cut off to diminiſh its Height, and co- 
ver'd with a Terraſs of Lead, rais'd a little in the 
Middle with Sky-lights, from Space to Space, to give 
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Light to ſome Corridore, or other intermediate Pier 
which without ſuch an Expedient would be ” 
dark. ” 

There is alſo the Hip Roof, which is a Roof wi. 
has neither Gable-Head, nor Shread-Head, nor 5 
kin-Head; which laſt are both gable and hip at A 
ſame End. A Hip- Roc has Rafters as long, and with 
the Angles at the Foot, Ec. at the End of Buildiy 
as it has at the Sides; and the Feet of the Rafters 5 
the End of ſuch Buildings as have Hip. Roofs, Rand on 
the ſame Plan, viz. parallel! with the Horizon, ang 8 
the ſame Height from the Foundation with Rafter; 0n 
the Sides of the Rogf. 

All Kinds of Roofs are compos'd of Buy, 
Rafters, Hips, &c. A Beam is the largeſt Piece q 
Wood in a Building, being laid a- croſs the Walls, 2nd 
ſerving to ſupport the principal Rafters of the Raf 
No Houſe has leſs than two of theſe Beams, viz, cl. 
at each Head: Into theſe the Girders of the Gare. 
Floor are alſo fram'd; and if the Building be Tim. 
ber, the Teazle-tenons of the Poſts. 

The Proportions of Beams, near London, are fix} 
by Statute as follows: A Beam 15 Foot long muſt he 
ſeven Inches on one Side its Square, and five on the 
other; if it be 16 Foot long, one Side muſt be eilt 
Inches, the other ſix; if 17 Foot long, one Side mut 
be ten Inches, the other ſix. In the Country they 
uſually make them ſtronger. Sir H. Wetton advics 
theſe to be of the ſtrongeſt, and moſt durable Tin. 
ber. f 

The French, under Poutre, Beam, take in not only 
the Pieces which ſupport the Rafters, but alſo thoſe 
which ſuſtain the Joiſts for the Cieling. Some of 
their beſt Authors have conſider'd the Force, c 
Strength of Beams, and brought their Reſiſtance to 
preciſe Calculation; particularly M. Yarignon, and M. 
Parent. The Syſtem of the latter is as follows: 

When in a Beam breaking parallel to its Baſe, which 
is ſuppos'd to be a Parallelogram, two Plans of Fibre, 
which were before contiguous, are ſeparated, there is 
nothing to be conſider'd in thoſe Fibres, but their 
Number, Bigneſs, Tenſion before they broke, and the 
Lever by which they act; all theſe together making 
the Strength or Reſiſtance of the Beam to be broke, 
Suppoſe, then, another Beam of the ſame Weod, 
where the Baſe is likewiſe a Parallelogram, and of any 
Bigneſs, with regard to the other, at Pleaſure; tie 
Height, or Thickneſs of each of theſe, when laid ho- 
rizontal, being divided into an indefinite Number of 
equal Parts, and their Breadth into the ſame Number, 
in each of their Baſes, will be found an equal Num- 
ber of little quadrangular Cells, proportional to the 
Baſes whereof they are Parts. Theſe, then, will re- 
preſent little Baſes, or, which is the ſame Thing, the 
Thickneſs of the Fibres to be ſeparated for the Frac- 
ture of each Beam; and ſince the Number of Cells x 
equal in each, the Ratio of the Baſes of both Beams 
will be that of the Reſiſtance of their Fibres, bot 
with regard to Number and Thickneſs. Now the 
two Beams being ſuppos'd of the ſame Wood, the Fi 
bres moſt remote from the Points of Support, which 
are thoſe which break the firſt, muſt be equal 
ſtretch'd when they break. Thus the Fibres, v. C, 
of the tenth Diviſion, are equally ſtretch'd in eac 
Caſe, when they firſt break; and in whatever Prop 
tion the Tenſion be ſuppos'd, it will be (till the fame 
in both Caſes; ſo that the Doctrine is entirely ftec, 
and unembarraſs'd with any phy ſical Syſtem. __ 

Laſtly, It is evident, the Levers whereby the roy 
of the two Beams act, are repreſented by the Heigh* 
or Depth of their Baſes; and, of Conſequences tne 
whole Reſiſtance of each Beam is the Product of * 
Baſe by its Height; or, which is the ſame Thing. de 
Square of the Height multiplied by the Breaded! 
Which holds, not only in caſe of parallclogramne. 
tick, but alſo in elliptick Baſes, Hence it the 5 
of two Beams be equal, though both thelt Height 
and Breadths be unequal, their Reſiſlance will bes 
the Heights alone; and, by Conſequence, one ©. 


the ſame Beam, laid on the ſmalleſt Side of its 15 
2 


than when laid flat, in Proportion as 
will refiſt — ives it a greater Hei 22 the 
firſt Situation g It a g leig 
2 d: And thus an elliptick Baſe will reſiſt more, 
— uid on its greateſt Axis, than on its ſmalleſt, 
_w_ ce in Beams, equally long, it is the Baſes that de- 
zl the Proportion of their Weights, or Solidi- 
nag and ſince their Baſes being equal, their Heights 
! be different; two Beams, of the ſame Weight, 
ca have Reſiſtances differing to Infinity. Thus if 
* one the Height of the Baſe be conceiv'd infi- 
pris great, and the Breadth infinitely ſmall, while in 
ys others the Dimenſions of the Baſe are infinite, the 
Reſiſtance of the firſt will be infinitely greater than 
that of the ſecond, though their Solidity and Weight 
be the ſame. If, therefore, all requir'd in Architec- 
jure were to have Beams capable of ſupporting vaſt 
Loads, and, at the ſame Time, be of the leaſt Weight 
ble, it is plain they muſt be cut thin as Laths, 
and laid edge-wiſe. If the Baſes of two Beams be ſup- 
24 unequal, but the Sum of the Sides of the two 
Baſes equal, v. g. if they be either 12 and 12, or 11 
and 13, or 10 and 14, Sc. ſo that they always make 
243 and further, if they be ſuppos'd to be laid edge- 
wile; purſuing the Series, it will appear, that in the 
Beam of 12 and 12, the Reſiſtance will be 1728, and 
the Solidity, or Weight, 144 3 and that in the laſt, or 
1 and 23, the Reſiſtance will be 529, and the Weight 
23. The firſt, therefore, which is ſquare, will have 
leis than Half the Strength of the laſt, with regard to 
its Weight. | 
Hence M. Parent remarks, that the common Prac- 
tice of cutting the Beams out of Trees, as ſquare as 
poſſible, is il] Huſbandry ;z, and hence takes Occaſion 
to determine geometrically what Dimenſions the Baſe 
of a Bram, to be cut out of any Tree propos'd, ſhall 
have, in order to its being of the greateſt poſſible 
Strength; or, which is the ſame Thing, a circular 
Baſe being given, he determines the Rectangle of the 
greate# Reſiſtance that can be inſcrib'd, and finds, 
that the Sides muſt be nearly as 7 to 5, which agrees 
with Obſervation. Hitherto the Length of the Beam 
has been ſuppos'd equal; if it be unequal, the Baſes 
vill reſiſt ſo much the leſs, as the Beams are longer. 
To this it may be added, that a Beam ſuſtain'd at 
each End, breaking by a Weight ſuſpended from its 
Middle, does not only break at the Middle, but alſo 
at each Extreme; or if it does not actually break 
there, at leaſt immediately before the Moment of 
Frafture, which is that of the Equilibrium between 
the Refſtance and the Weight, its Fibres are as much 
ſtretch'd at the Extremes, as in the Midale. So that 
of the Weight ſuſtain'd by the Middle, there is but 
one third Part which acts at the Middle to make the 
Fracture; the other two only act ing to induce a Frac- 
ture in the two Extremes. A Beam may be ſuppos'd 
loaden only with its own Weight, or with other fo- 
reign Weights apply'd at any Diſtance, or only with 
thoſe foreign Weights ſince, according to M. Pa- 
rent, the Weight of a Beam is not ordinarily above a 
70th Part of the Load given it to ſuſtain, it is evident 
that in conſidering the ſeveral Weights, they muſt all 
reduc'd, by the common Rules, to one common 
Center of Gravity, M. Parent has calculated Tables 
of the Weights that will be ſuſtain'd in the Middle, in 
ams of various Baſes and Lengths, fitted at each 
d into Walls, on a Suppoſition that a Piece of Oak 
of an Inch ſquare, and a Foot long, retain*d hori- 
zontally by the two Extremes, will ſuſtain 315 Pounds 
ns Middle before it breaks, which it is found, by 
erience, it will. 
fiers are Pieces of Timber, which ſtanding by 
upon the Reaſon, meet in an Angle at the Top, 
and firm the Roof, No Rafters ſhould ſtand farther 
— 12 Inches from one another. For the Sizes, or 
cantlings of Rafters, it is provided, by Act of Par- 
On that principal Rafters, from 12 Foot 6 In- 
"cs, tO 14 Foot 6 Inches long, be 5 Inches broad 
top, and 8 at the Bottom, and 6 Inches thick; 
ole from 14 Foot 6 Inches, to 18 Foot 6 Inches 
NS, to be 9 Inches broad at the Foot, 7 at the Top, 
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and 7 thick; and thoſe from 18 Foot 6 Inches, to 21 
Foot 6 Inches, to be 10 Inches broad at the Foot, 8 
at the Top, and 8 thick. Single Rafters 6 Foot 6 
Inches long, to be 4 Foot, and 3 Inches, in their 
Square; thoſe 8 Foot long, muſt be 44, and 34 In- 
ches Square, 

The Hips are thoſe Pieces of Timber, plac'd at the 
Corners ot the Roof, The Hips are much longer 
than the Rafters, by reaſon of their oblique Poſition, 
and are plac'd not with a right or ſquare Angle, but 
a very oblique one; and, by Conſequence, are not, 
at leaſt ought not to be ſquare at any Angle, (as Raf- 
ters are at all) but bevel at every one of them; and, 
which is yet more, as Rafters have but four Plains, 
theſe commonly have five. Hips are call'd by Coun- 
try Workmen Corners; ſome call them principal Raf- 
ters, and others Sleepers. Indeed Hips and Sleepers 
are much the ſame, only the Sleepers lie in the Val- 
lies, and join a-top with the Hipsz but thoſe Surfaces, 
or Plains, which make the Back of the Hips, are the 
under Sides of the Sleeper, The Backs of a Heap, 
are thoſe two Superficies, or Plains, on the Out- ſide of 
the Hips, which lie parallel, both in Reſpect of their 
Length, and Breadib, with the Superficies of the ad- 
joining Sides, and End of the Roof, 

The higheſt Part of the Roof, or rather the Piece 
of Wood wherein the Rafters meet, is call'd the Ridge 
of the Roof, 

Having thus accompliſh'd the outward Caſe of our 
whole Edifice, the next Thing we are to do, 1s, to di- 
ſtribute our Ground. Plot into Apartments; in which" 
Diſtribu:ion Regard muſt be had to Gracefulneſs, and 
Uſefulneſs, tor Rooms of Office, and Entertainment, as 
far as the Capacity thereot, and the Nature of the 
Country, will allow. 

The Gracefulneſs conſiſts in a double Analogy, or 
Correſpondency, firſt, between the Parts of the whole, 
whereby a large Fabrick ſhould have large Partitions, 
Entrances, Doors, Columns, and, in brief, all the 
Members large; the ſecond between the Parts them- 
ſelves, with Regard to Lengib, Breadth, and Height. 

Palladio will have a Building diſpoyd and order'd 
in ſuch a Manner, as that the moſt noble and beau- 
tiful Parts of it be the moſt expos'd to all Spectators, 
and the leſs agreeable thrown into By-places, and re- 
mov*d, as much as poſſible, from publick View; be- 
cauſe the Refuſe of the Houſe, or whatever may pro- 
duce any ill Effect, or Incumbrance, ought to be car- 
ried thither ; and for this Reaſon the Cellars, Wood- 
houſes, Pantries, Kitchen, Servants Hall, Laundries, 
Ovens, and other Offices, which are for ever in Uſe, 
ſhould, in his Opinion, be plac'd in the lower Parr 
of the Edifice, and which, for the Generality, ſhould 
be order'd a little under Ground, He ſays, that there 
are two Advantages attending this Diſtribution : The 
firſt is, that the Apartment above is altogether free 
from the Embarraſments and Incumbrances before- 
mention'd ; and the ſecond, which is of equal Im- 
portance with the former, is, that the ſaid Apartment 
is thereby much more wholſome, the Floor thereof 
being free from the Moiſture of the Ground, beſides 
that its being high, renders it more beautiful, and con- 
tributes towards a more agreeable Proſpect. | 

The Uſefulneſs conſiſts in having a conſiderable 
Number of Rooms of all Kinds, with Entries, Halls, 
and light Stair-Caſes, which muſt be made ſpacious, 
and eaſy, as we have already obſerv'd, to go up and 
down; and the meaneft, and leſs graceful of them, ſi- 
tuated advantagiouſly, to ſerve the other more ſpacious 
Apartments. The Rooms muſt be large, moderate, 
or middle-ſiz'd, and ſmall, and all contiguous to one 
another. Convenient Partitiens muſt be like wiſe con- 
triv'd for Cloſets, Libraries, Horſe Furniture, and 
other Things which are in daily Uſe, and which 
would appear very indecent in a Bed- Chamber, Dining - 
Room, or other Place ſet a part for the Reception of 
Strangers. 

Palladio orders the Summer Rooms to be ſpacious, 
and open to the North; and the Winter ones ſmall, 
and expoy'd to the South, and Wet; becaule in Sum- 
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mer, ſays he, the Air and Shade is very agreeable ; 
and in Winter the Sun: Beſides, little Rooms are ea- 
ſier warm'd than large ones. But the Rooms intended 
for Spring and Autumn, ought to be towards the Eaſt, 
and have their Proſpect towards Greens and Gardens. 
Studies and Cloſets ſhould likewiſe have the ſame Praſ- 
pet, becauſe the Morning is the be Time for Amuſe- 
ment in ſuch Places. But, concludes he, becauſe it 
generally happens that in Cities either the Party- 
Walls, the Streets, or publick Places, confine and re- 
ftrain an Archite# within certain Limits, beyond which 
he has no Power to go; Neceſſity, therefore, obliges 
him to ſuit himſelf according to the Situation of the 
Place. 

In the Partition, an Architect has often Occaſion 
for ſeveral Shifts ; through which, his own Sagacity, 
more than any Rules, muſt conduct him. Thus he 
is frequently put to ſtruggle with Scarcity of Ground; 
ſometimes to damn one Room, for the Benefit of the 
reſt ; as to hide a Buttery under a S air. Caſe, &c. at 
other Times, to make thoſe the moſt beautiful, which 
are moſt in Sight; and to leave the reſt, like a Painter 
in the Shadow, c. 

Since the Hall, or, Salle, is properly the Firſt, 
and fineſt Partition of an Apartment, and is placed 
at the Entrance of a fine Houſe, Palace, or the like; 
it therefore deſerves, firſt, our Attention, 

Vitruvius mentions three Sorts of Halls: The 
Tetraſtyle, which has four Columns ſupporting the 
Plat-form, or Cieling: The Corinthian, which has 
Columns all around, let into the Wall, and is vaulted 
over; and the Egyptian, which had a Periſtyle of 


inſulated Corinthian Columns, bearing a ſecond Order 


with a Cieling. Theſe were called Occi. 

To make a Tetraſt;le Hall, according to Palladic's 
Deſign 3 its Length ſhould be divided into five equal 
Parts, three thereof muſt be allowed to the Breadth. 
The Wings (that is, the Space between the Wall and 
the Pillars, or Columns, which is not included in the 
Breadth of the Hall) have in Breadth a fifth Part of 
the Altitude of the Columns. The Columns, of 
what Order, pleaſe moſt the Architect, and which he 
thinks moſt proper for the Ornament and Magnificence 
of the Hall; which, commonly is the Corinthian. 
The Diameter of thoſe Columns, ought to be equal 
to the Breadth of one half of the Wings : The Open- 
ing above, one third Part of the Breadth of the Hall. 

The Length of a Corinibian-Hall, ſhovld be the 
Diagonal of its Squarez and the Wings have in 
Breadth, two ſevenths of the Length of the Hall, 
that is, one for every Wing ; the Diameter, and 
Height of che Columns, in Proportion; as well as 
the Opening in the Middle, 

The Egypiian- Halls, are very much like Ba/ilicas, 
or the Courts of Juſtice of the Antients z becauſe 
they have a Portico, in which the Columns are diſtant 
from the Wall, like in the Baſilicas; and upon theſe 
Columns, ' are placed the Architrave, Freeze, and 
Cornice. The Space, or Diſtance between the 
Columns and the Wall, is covered with a Platform, 
ſurrounded by a Corridor with Rails, and Balluſters. 
Above the {aid Pilllars there is a continued Wall, 
with half Columns, on the Inſide of it, one fourth 
Part leſs than the lower Ones. The Windows which 
give Light to the Hall, and through which, when 
laid open, ſuch as are on the Platform, can look in- 
to it, are placed between the ſaid half Columns. 

The Antients had another Sort of Hall, called 
Teſtiindinated ; that is, made in a Form of a Tortoiſe, 
The Length of a Teſtiludinated Hall, is equal to the 
Diagonal of its Square, and has its full Breadth in 
Height; which reaches as far as the Summer, or 
Architrave of the Roof, The Rooms on the Side are 
ſix Foot leſs in Height; and above the Walls, which 
ſeparate them from the Hall, there are Columns, which 
bear the Roofs of the ſaid Hall. Between theſe 
Columns, there are ſome Apertures, or Windows, 
which give Light to the Hall. A little farther are 
the Periſtylos, about which are Piazzas, that are the 
Height of the Columas. The Chambers are of the 


poſts of the 


Arches have 


ſame Breadth, and their Height to the Im 
Arches, is equal to their Breadth ; as the 
in Height the third Part of their Diameter, 

Halls are proper for the Solemnizations of Weddi 
Balls, Banquets, Plays, Sc. for which reaſon S 
muſt be made much larger than any Other A ] 
ments; and be contrived, that a numerous Com - 
may, without Inconvenience, be entertained in 2 
and be Spectators of all that paſſes. The Len * 
Halls ſhould never exceed twice their Breadth %a 
the nearer they are to a Square, the more uniforr 
and commodious they will be. a 

We mult not confound Halls, with Entries 1, 
we often give to Entries, the Name of Halls; though 
Entries be in the lower Parts of the Houſe, and Ha, 
in the upper. Entries are but a Sort of Landing. 
place, with which all the other principal Parts gf the 
Houſe have a Communication, and where Pers 
wait till the Maſter of the Houſe appears; and aer 
the Galleries, are the firſt Places that preſent them. 
ſelves to ſuch as enter the Houſe. 

The Galleries, are covered Places in a Hoyſ 
much longer than broad; which ſerve to walk h. 
If there be but one, tis uſually made in the fore, 
back Front of an Edifice; if two, in the Wing, 
They are either large, or ſmall, as Conveniency, and 
the Quality of the Building, may require ; bu they 
ſhould never be above twenty Foot broad; ot leis 
2 ten. The Galleries of the Louvre are mug 

cent. 


Note, Favot, in his Architecture, derives the Word 
GALLERY, from Gaul, ſuppoſing the Ante 
Gauls, to have been the Firſt who uſed then, 
Nicod fetches it from the French, Aller, tv, 
Others bring it from Galere, Galley, by redn 
it bears ſome Reſemblance thereto, in Reſpad 
of Length. In the corrupt Latin we meet vith 
Galilza, for the Gallery of a Monaſtery, 


The Rooms muſt be diſtributed equally, on each Side 
of the Entry, and the Hall; and Care muſt be taken 
that thoſe on the right Hand, anſwer to, and be of 
an equal Largeneſs, with thoſe on the left, whereby 
there will be a juſt Harmony, and Proportion in the 
ſeveral Parts of the Edifice; and the Wall will be in 
equal Proportion preſſed by the Roof: For if the 
Apartments are bigger on one Side the Edifice, than 
on the other; in the former Caſe they will reſiſt the 
Weight with Eaſe, becauſe of the Solidity, and 


| Thickneſs of the Walls; but in the latter they will 


be too weak, which will create great Inconveniencies 
and at laſt, deſtroy the whole Structure. 

Palladio ſays, that in the Deſigning of Runs, 
there are ſeven beautiful Proportions ; for either they 
are made round or ſquare; but that the former is now 
entirely neglected, and laid aſide; or their Lengit 
is the Diagonal of their Square ; or of one Square, 
and a Third; or a Square, and a Half; or a Square, 
and two Thirds; or laſtly, of two Squares. 

For the Altitude of Rooms, it muſt be taken from 
the different Form of the Cieling; which is either 
arched or flat. If flat, the Altitude from the Har to 
the Jois, muſt be in equal Proportion to the! 
Breadth; and the Rooms over them, muſt be a fix 
Part lower than thoſe beneath. If arched, as the) 
uſually are in the firſt Story (for this gives them 3 
Grace and Beauty, and renders them Jeſs liable to 
Fire) their Altitude, in ſquare Rooms, is a third Part 
more than the Breadth of the Rooms. But in thoſe, 
where the Length exceeds the Breadth; an Altitude 
muſt be ſought equal to their Length, and Breadth; 
and dividing the whole into two equal Parts, one 0 
which will be the exact Altitude of the Arch. Or" 
the Chambers, to be arched, be twelve Foot in Length, 
and fix in Breadth, we muſt add the two Numer 
together, and the Sum is eighteen, which divided by 
two, gives nine, and this is the Altitude of the Arch 
required. : 

Another Method of finding the Altitude of a w_ 
by Numbers, is, by finding (after the Length, ab. 


2 Breadth 
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oom has been given) a Number 
_ bs 2 Proportion to the Breadth, as the 
_ = Joes to it; which is performed by multiply- 
So" eſſer Extreme by the greater, and the ſquare 
ing t 6 the Product, will be the Height. For Ex- 
mon ſuppoſe the Place to be arched be nine Foot 
_ "This Foot broad, the Altitude of the Arch 
. Ap. Foot; and the ſame Proportion that nine 
2 to ſix, ſix has to four. But however we muſt 
* chat this Altitude cannot always be found by 


* in Numbers, another Altitude, which 


1 though it be leſs, will ſtill be in Proportion to the 


f firſt have found by the Length and 
IS 12 its Altitude, according to 
the firſt Rule; which in the foregoing Inſtance was 
nine, and having added the Length, Breadth, and 
Altitude together, we'll multiply the nine by twelve, 
and afterwards by fix ; ſetting the Product, made by 
twelve, under twelve, and the Product made by ſix, 
under ſix; when this is perform'd, we'll multiply fix 
by twelve, and ſet the Product thereof, which is 
72, under 93 laſtly, having found a Number, that 
multiplied by 9, produces 72, which in this Inſtance 
will be eight; eight Foot muſt he the Altitude of the 
Arch. Theſe ſeveral Altitudes have this Relation be- 
tween themſelves, viz. that the Firſt exceed the Se- 
cond, in the ſame Ratio, or Proportion, as the Se- 
cond exceeds the Third. Each of theſe Altitudes 
may then be uſed, acccording to the Conveniency 
which they give for Contrivance ; that various Rooms 
of ſeveral Dimenſions may be ſo made, as to have all 
their Arches of an equal Altitude; and be at the 
ſame Time exactly proportionate : By this Means the 
Chamber will look agreeable, and be very convenient 
for the Floor above, which will be upon a Level. 
There are other Proportions for the Altitude of 
Arches, which do not come under any particular 
Rules; and are therefore left to the Architect, to uſe 
them as Neceſſity requires. : 

For our private Buildings, here in London, the 
Puliament, after the Conflagration, thought proper 
to determine the ſeveral Proportions of the Apart- 
ments, according to the Bigneſs of the Houſe, viz. 
in Houſes fronting By-ſtreets or Lanes, of two Stories 
high, beſides Cellars and Garrets; the Cellars ought 
to be ſix Foot and a half high, if the Spring of Wa- 
ter hinder not; and the firſt Story, nine Foot from 
the Flooy to the Cieling, and the ſecond Story as much, 
That in Houſes fronting Streets or Lanes of Note, 
and the River of Thames ; which ought to be three 
Stories high, beſides Cellars and Garrets; the Cellars 
ſhould be ſix Foot and half high, if the Springs 
hinder not; the firſt Story, full ten Foot from the 
Fler to the Cieling 3 the Second ten Foot; the Third 
nine Foot. That in Houſes fronting the high, and 
principal Streets, which ſhall be of four Stories high, 
beſides Cellars and Garrets ; the firſt Story be full ten 
Foot in Height, from the Floor to the Cieling; the 
Second ten Foot and an half, and the Third nine 
Foot; the Fourth eight Foot and an half. 

In large Puildings, and ſumptuous Edifices, the 
Rooms are arched. Palladio reckons fix Kinds of 
Arches adapted to that Purpoſe, viz. croſſed, faſci- 
ated, flat, circular, grinded, and Shell-like ; all 
which are in Altitude one third of the Breadth of the 
Reem, The four firſt were uſed by the Antients, 
and the two laſt are of the Invention of the Moderns, 


#ho divide Arches, into Circular, Elliptical, or 


'rait; and ſubdivide the Circular, into Semicircular, 
Scheme, and Arches of the third and fourth Point. 
Semicirculay- Arches, are thoſe which make an exact 
Semicirele, and have their Center in the Middle of 
the Chord of the Arch z called alſo by the French 
Builders, Perfect. Arches, 
ure. Scheme- Arches are thoſe which are leſs than 
a Semicirele, and conſequently are flatter Arches ; 
containing ſome go Degrees, others 70, and others 
60: Called alſo Imperfed?- Arches. Arches of the third 
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and fourth Point, conſiſt of two Arches of a Circle, 


meeting in an Angle at the Top, and are drawn from 
the Diviſion of the Chords, into three or four Parts 


at Pleaſure, Of this Kind, there are many in old 
Gothick Buildings; but on Account of their Weak- 
neſs and Unſightlineſs, they ought, according to Sir 
Henry Wetton, to be for ever excluded out of all 
Buildings. 

Elliptical. Arches conſiſt of a Semi-Elligfs; and 
were formerly much uſed, inſtead of Mantle-Trees, in 
Chimneys. Theſe have commonly a Key-ſtone, and 
Chaptrels or Impoſts. Strait. Arches are thoſe whoſe 
upper and under Edges are Strait; as in the others 
they are curved ; and thoſe two Edges alſo parallel, 
and the Ends and Joints, all pointing towards a 
Centre, Theſe are principally uſed over Windows, 
Doors, Ge. | 

Ofrcular- Arches, are made in ſquare Chambers, and, 
according to Palladio, raiſed in this Manner: In the 
Angles of the Room, are left certain Mutules, or 
Modillions, which ſuſtain the Semi- circle of the Arch 
which is flat in the Middle, but more circular the 
nearer it approaches the Angles. 

As for the Cielings of our Rooms, there are dif. 
ferent Methods of making them ; for ſome People 
are very curious to have them of beautiful and well 
wrought Joiſts; in which Caſe particular Care muſt 
be taken, that the Diſtance between the Foifts, be 
once the Thickneſs and a half of the ſaid Foi/ts; for 
tat Diſtribution will make the Cieling very agreeable, 
and ſo much of the Wall will be left between the 
Ends of the Joiſts, as will ſuffice to ſupport the 
Weight over it; but in Cafe they are made at a greater 
Diſtance, they will look very unhandſome ; and if 
at a leſſer, they will divide as it were the upper Wall 
from the lower; and if the Joi/ts ſhould prove rotten, 
or by any Caſuality be ſet on Fire; the upp-r Vall 
mult fall of courſe. Others are fond of Coum,arc. 
ments made of Stucco- Wort, or of Timber; theſe 
they fill with Pictures, ſo that they may he variouſly 
decorated, and therefore no fixed and poſitive Pre- 
cepts, can be preſcribed upon this Topick. Though 
thoſe which are to have a Picture in the Middle, are 
commonly divided into ſquare Pannels in the Corners, 
and a large Circle in the Middle proper for Painting; 
the Borders or Margin, being ornamented with Frets 
and Guilochis, 


Note, That FaE T in ArchiteFure, is a Kind of 
Knot, or Ornament; conſiſting of two Liſts, or 
Fillets, variouſly interlaced, or woven; and 
running at parallel Diſtances, equal to their 
Breadth. A neceſſary Condition of theſe Frets, 
is, that every Return, and Interſection, be at 
right Angles. This is fo indiſpenſible, that they 
have no Beauty without it; but become perfect- 
ly Gothick, Sometimes the Fret conſiſts but of a 
ſingle Fillet ; which if well managed, may be 
made to fill its Space exceedingly well, The 
Antients made great Uſe of theſe Frets; the 
Places they were chiefly applied on, were even, 
flat Members, or parts of Buildings, as the Faces 
of the Corona, and Eaves of Cornices ; under 
the Roofs, Soffits, Cc. on the Plinths of Baſes, 
Sc. The Appellation was occaFoned hence, 
that the French Word Frette, litterally ſignified 
the Timber-work of a Roof, which conſiſts 
chiefly of Beams, Rafters, &c. laid a-croſs each 
other and as it were fretzed. Frets and Guilachis 
are ſynonimous. Theſe Ornaments, though 
ſmall, if they be well adjuſted, are very pleaſing, 
They are frequently uſed in Picture- frames, 
Soffics, of Arches, and on Architraves, and 
ſometimes on Feſcia's, and the Plinths of 
Biſes, if the other Members be carved, 


As we have left our Chimneys without Ornaments, 
we'll return to them, and have them decorated, each 
with its Chimney- Piece; which is a Compoſition of 

Certain 
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certain Mouldings, of Wood or Stone, ſtanding on 
the Foręſide of the Jambs, and coming over the Man- 
tle-tree. 

Chimney- Pieces muſt be made larger, or ſmaller, in 
Proportion to the Size of the Rooms where they are 
intended. As for the various Ornaments of Chimney- 
Pieces, they are at the Diſcretion of the Architett, 
provided they prove anſwerable to the other Orna- 
ments of the Rooms. 

Our Floors are to be of Earth, B icke, Stones, or 
Timber. Palladio obſerves, that Brick Pavements 
are very ornamental, and ſtrike the Eye apreeably, as 
well on account of the Variety of Colours which they 
borrow from the various Sorts of Earth of which they 
are compos'd, as from the various Forms which may 
be given them. He obſerves, further, that the Floors 
of Chambers are but ſeldom made of natural Stones, 
ſince they are too cold in Winter ; but that they are 
agreeable enough in Galleries, and Apartments for pub- 
lick Entertainments. 

Carpenters never floor their Rooms with Boards till 
the Carcaſe is ſet up, and allo inclos'd with Walls, 
leſt the Weather ſhould wrong the Flooring ; yet they 
generally rough plane their Boards for the Flooring, 
before they begin any Thing elſe about the Building, 
that they may ſet them by to dry, and ſeaſon; which 
is done in the moſt careful Manner. 

It muſt be obſerv*d, that ſuch Chambers as are upon 
the ſame S:ory, mult have their Pavements level, and 
ſo as that the Threſpolds of the Doors may be no higher 
than the reſt of the Plan of the Rooms; and if any 
little Racm, or Cloſet, ſhould nor riſe to that Height, 
the Remainder mult be ſupply'd with a Mezarin, or 
falſe Cieling. 

Leaving the reſt of the Work of the Houſe, which 
is not properly the Province of an Architect, to Plaiſ- 
terers, Carpenters, Foiners, &c. we'll go from our 
Houſe in Town, into the Country, to chuſe, on the 
Elate we have lately purchas'd, ſome pleaſing, health- 
ful, and commodious Situation, to build a Country- 
Houſe , which muſt be, as near as poſſible, towards 
the Center of our Eſtate, that but with a moderate 
Fatigue we may view the whole, whenever we think 
proper, (which, conſidering the Extent of an Author's 
Eſtate, will not be very difficult) and make Improve- 
ments round about it; as alſo, that the Tenants and 
Labourers may bring the Growth of it to our own 
Houſe with the greater Facility, in which they have 
been, hitherto, very negligent. If the Houſe can be 
built near a River, it will contribute greatly to its 
Beauty and Conveniency ; becauſe, by that Means, not 
only the Product of the Land can be the more eaſily 
convey'd, at all Times, by Maler, to the City, and 
that the Water it ſelf will ſerve the Purpoſes of the 
Houſe and Calile; but it will render the Proſpe& much 
more egreeable, mightily refreſh the Air in Summer, 
and with great Aivantage, as well as Ornament, water 
the Fields, Gardens, &c, But in caſe the Situation 
cannot be near a zavigale River, yet let it be near 
ſome Brock, or other running Water, and as diſtant as 
conveniently can be from dead and flagnant Waters; 
becauſe thele are environ'd with a turbid, thick, and 
heavy A:moſphere, which renders the Place unbealiby; 
which can be caſily avoided in elevated and agreeable 
Places, where the Air, being free, is in a perpetual 
Mztion ; and the Earth, through its Declivity, purg'd 
from all Damps, and noxious Vapours. 

It is not adviſeable to build in Valleys inclos'd by 
Mountains; becauſe Houſes will lie conceal'd in ſuch 
Places, beſides the Diſadvantage of their having no 
diſtant Preſpetts, and not being conſpicuous io the 
Eyes of others; by which means, all their Beauty is 
loſt, beficies their being, in all Reſpects, prejudicial to 
Health. Being then determin'd to build upon an Emi- 
nence, we'll chuſe ſuch a Situation as is expos'd to the 
moſt temperate Region of the Air, and is neither al- 
ways over-ſpadow'd by higher Hills, nor ſcorch'd, as it 
were, with two Suns, by the Reflection of the real 
one from ſome adjacent Rock; for in either of theſe 
Caſes it becomes an incommodious Habitation. But if 


we cannot avoid building on low Ground, we m 
the firſt Floor above the Ground the higher, 
what we want to ſink in our Cellar in the 
for in ſuch low, and moiſt Grounds, it conduces mis 
to the Dryneſs and Healthineſs of the Air, to "a 
Cellars under the Houſe, ſo that the Flogrs hs ,, 
and ciel'd underneath. Heuſes built to0 bigb, in Hf, 
ces obvious to the Winds, and not well defendes 0 
Hills, or Trees, require more Materials to build th, 4 
and alſo more Reparations to maintain them; ang 5 
not ſo commodious to the Inhabitants as thoſe Which 
have thoſe Advantages. a 

As for the Diſtribution of the Apartments, in 
iry Houſes, is made in the ſame Manner as in _ 
Houſes, i. e. according to the Quality of the Mar 
the numerous Companies he is to entertain, and ih 
Number of his Servants. On both Sides of the Cart 
(the Houſe being in the Front) may be built, the hn. 
bles, Cellars, Granaries, and ſuch other Commuting; 
Places, for the Service of the Houſe. 

Palladio gives us the Deſcription of a Seat whia 
himſelf calls beau/tful, erected by Marco Zens, at Ci. 
ſalto, in the Trivigian z which I propoſe as a 44, 
to my Readers, It ſtands upon a Baſement, which fx. 
rounds the whole Ediſice, equal with the Floors of the 
Rooms, which are all arch'd. The Arches of the 
ſquare Rooms are grinded in the Angles abou the 
Windows , thoſe of the Cloſets, or Rooms nex ths 
Galleries, as well as thoſe of the Hall, are faul 
The Hall and Galleries are arch'd of an equal Al. 
tude, and are likewiſe, both of them, higher tha 
the Rooms. The ſame celebrated Architef gives u, 
likewiſe, this other Deſcription of another Pills, gt 
Seat, ſituate at Bagnolo in the Vicentine, and whic[ 
would take for the Madel of mine. On both Sits 
of the Court are the Stables, Cellars, Granaries, N. 
the Columns of the Portics*s are of the Dorick O. 
der, (tho* I would have mine of the Cerinthia, x 
more magnificent, and not appearing ſo heavy) the 
Floor of the firſt Chamber is rais'd ſeven Foot above 
the Ground, under which is the Kitchen, and other 
Places which belong to the Servants, The Hall; 
arch'd, its Altitude being equal to its Breadth, and 
one Half more, the Arches of the Galleries have allo 
the ſame Proportion. The Chambers are ciel'd, and as 
high as they are broad; the largeſt are a Square, and 
oo Tu long; the others are but a Squareanda 

alf, 

The principal Care of the Architect, in this Edifie, 
which is but of one Story, was to have the Stirs 
which lead to it very commodiouſly plac'd ; as for the 
Back-Stairs, and thoſe which ſerve only for the Offices 
underneath, or for the Granaries, and other ſuch Pla 
ces above, they are not ſo carefully adapted for tie 
Reception of a clearer Light; as being not reckon'd 
among the principal Stories; for if they were, Cat 
ſhould alſo be taken to manage them ſo as to be ve!) 
lightſome, and in convenient Places, | 

An Archite# is often ſo much confin'd by the Di 
ficulty, and Irregularity of the Situation, that he has 
not free Room to build with that Regularity and Elegan't 
he could wiſh, and is forc*d to deviate from the com- 
mon Rules, and form to himſelf new ones, to render 
his Edifice commodious and agreeable, notwithſtanding 
the Scantineſs of the Ground, and the Irregularity o 
the Situation, Palladio, who was not a vtranger 0 
thoſe Sort of Difficulties, preſents us with ſome De- 
ſigns of his own Invention, which can be a very great 
Help to Architects, on ſuch Occaſions, 

The firſt is of a Building in the Form of a Fs, 
mid; the Baſis thereof makes the principal Fron ® 
the Houſe, which has three Orders of Pillars, Durick, 
Tonick, and Corinthian. The Veſtibule is ſquare, an 
the Arch thereof, whoſe Height and Breadib is equal, 
is ſupported by four Pillars; on each Side are t 
Chambers, the Length whereof is a Square and te 
Thirds; each of them has a Cloſet, and a ſmall Statr- 
Caſe, to go up to the Mezaninos. He places t 


uſt ſer 
to [upp] 


Ground: 


Chambers, a Square and a Half long, at the End of 


the Entry, with two Claſets, contiguous to (Rees. 
| 3 


o 


ion, with their Stairs to the Meza- 
the a 3 Hall a Square and two 1. 
1 umns equal to thoſe of the Yeſtibule. 
Near to 10 a Gallery, on both Sides whereof he 
ua two Out- Stairs, and at ſome Diſtance a Zara, 
* Side of which is the Kitchen. The Chambers 
> vy ſecond Story are to be twenty Foot high, and 
in ſe in the third eighteen 3 each of the Halls to be 
thoſe!) the Roof, and level with the Chambers of 
— ficond Story; the Halls with ſome Balconies, or 
idors, for the Accommodation of the Company, 
e Feaſts, or Entertainments, 
at . ſecond is for à Houſe in Ponies oy pe 
reof has three Orders of Pillars, the Jonick, 
22 and the Compoſite. The Veſtibule pro- 
ie(ts a little outwatds, and is adorn'd with four Pil- 
Jars, equal to, and like thoſe of the Front, The 
Chambers, which are on the Wings, are arch'd, after 
his firſt Manner: Beſides theſe, there are other ſmal- 
ler Chambers, and Cloſets, with Stairs to go up to 
the Mezaninos: At the End of the Entry there is a 
Paſſage into 2 * Hall, which og N little oy 
Side, by which it receives its Light; and the 
— 2 on an elliptical Form on the o- 
ther, and open in the Middle, with Pillars all round, 
that ſupport the Steps. At ſome Diſtance there is 
another Paſſage for an Entrance into a Gallery, the 
Pillars whereof are Jonick, and equal to thoſe of the 
Veſtibule. There is an Apartment, like thoſe at the 
Entry, on each Side of this Gallery, but that Apart- 
ment which is on the left Hand is in a Place which 
contracts it a little more. There is likewiſe a Court 
hard by, adorn'd quite round with Pillars, forming a 
Corridor, which ſerves for the Apartment of the Wo- 
men, in which they cook, and which, for that Reaſon, 
ought to be backwards. The upper Part is like the 
lower one, the Hall excepted, which is above the En- 
try, has no Pillars, and is rais'd to the Roof, having 
2 Corridor that is level to the Chambers in the third 
Story; and might, likewile, ſerve the upper Win- 
dows, this Hall having two Rows of them, The 
Heer of the leſſer Hall is of the ſame Height with 
the Arches of the ſecond * thoſe being 23 
Foot big b. The Doors an indows directly perpen- 
1 one another, and the Wall — its 
Proportion of the Weigbt. The Cellars, Laundries, 
and other Offices, to be under Ground, 

The ſame celebrated Architef# has ſeveral other 
Draughts of the ſame Kind, which, for Brevity Sake, 
| forbear mentioning, theſe two being ſufficient to 
give an Inſig bt into thoſe Sorts of Buildings wherein 
an Architect is confin'd to the Situation, and wants 
Room for a regular * 27 | 

As the building of Houſes, and Places to ſhelter 
Mankind againſt the Injuries of the Seaſons, and the 
Inclemency of the Air, is of a far greater Antiquity 
than the building of Temples, and Churches, ſince in 
the World's Infancy, and a long while afterwards, 
and even now, among ſeveral eaſtern and weſtern Na- 
tions, the Divinity is ador'd in open Fields, and the 
religious Worſhip is not confin'd within the narrow 
2 of ſcanty Walls, ſince our new Apoſtles ſeem in- 

inadle to revive that antient Manner of religious 
Worſhip; it cannot appear ſurprizing, that we eu 
— 2 to «ws our ſelves, and Build our own 

bes, before thoſe which among us Chriſtians are 
conſecrated to the Service of the — God; of which, 
— we are a going to give the ſeveral 
imenſions. 

Thoſe Sort of Edifices have alternately been call'd 
Temples, or Churches, but moſt common! y Churches, 
among us Chriſtians. 
1 Cuno nch is defin'd, by Daviler, a large oblong 
— wy of 2 Ship, with Nave, Choir, Iſles, 

ets, Be ries, C. 

E is of Opinion, that the moſt agreeable, 
* regular Forms a Church can be made in, are 
, round, and the triangular; and, again, of theſe 
WO he chuſes the round Form as the moſt perfect, for 

e following Reaſons: 1. Becauſe, ſays he, the round 
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Form alone, among all Figures, is ſimple, uniform, 
equal, ſtrong, and moſt capacious; and therefore ca 
contain a greater Multitude of People. 2. That its 
being included in a Circle, wherein neither End not 
Beginning can be found ; having all its Parts alike, 
and each of them partaking of the Figure of the 
whole, and the Extream in every Part being equally 
diſtant from the Center; it is therefore the moſt pro- 
per Figure to denote the Unity, Efſence, Uniformity 
and Juſtice of God, 

Churches, according to the ſame Author, ſhould 
have large Portico's, with greater Columns than are 
requiſite in common Buildings. The Orders of the 
Columns ſhould be as beautiful as poſſible, and eacli 
Order ought to have its own proper and convenient 
Decoration. Churches ſhould alſo be made of the 
choiceſt, and moſt valuable Materials, that the Divi- 
nity may be honour'd with the Forms, Decorations 
and Materials, as much as poſſible, White, of all 
Colours, continues Palladio, is the moſt ſuitable to 
Temples ; becauſe the Purity of it, expreſs'd in the 
Purity of Life, is highly acceptable to the Almighty. 
But in caſe they mult be painted, there ought to be 
no Pictures in them that may, in the leaſt, tend to 
the Alienation of Man's Mind from the Contempla- 
tion of the Divinity. Tm: 

Theſe are Palladio's general Obſervations on the 
Structure of Temples, from which he enters into Par- 
ticulars, with regard to the Compartments of Churches, 
conſidering that it is abſolutely neceſſary that all their 
Parts ſhould correſpond together, and have ſuch a Pro- 
portion, that there be none of them by which the 
whole may not be meaſur'd, as well as every indivi- 
dual Part. But, however, as he ſuppoſes the round 
and quadrangular Forms the two moſt regular, he con- 
fines himſelf to give us the neceſſary Directions and 
Rules follow'd by the Antients in the building of thoſe 
two Kinds of Temples. . 
The Diameter of the whole Space which the Temple 
was to take up, is divided into three equal Parts; 
one whereof is given to the Steps, that is, the Aſcent 
of the Floor ; and two remain'd for the Temple it ſelf, 
and the Columns, which are plac'd upon Pedeſtals, 
and with their Baſes and Capitals, are as high as the 
Diameter of the leaſt Courſe of the Steps, and a tenth 
Part as thick as they are high. The Architraves, 
Freezes, and other Decorations, are made according 
to the Rules given in our Treatiſe of ArchiteFure. 

But ſuch Temples as are made with a Nave, are ei- 
ther wing'd round, or made with a Portico only in the 
Front, The Compartments of ſuch as are wing'd 
round, are as follows : 

Two Courſes of Steps are made quite round, and 
the Pedeſtals are ſet upon them, and upon theſe the 
Columns. The Wings are a fifth Part of the Diame- 
ter of the Temple, taking the Diameter from the in- 
ner Part of the Pedeſtals. The Columns are as long 
as the Cell is large, being a tenth Part as thick as they 
are long. The Cupola is to be rais'd above the Archi- 
trave, Freeze, and Cornice of the Wings, propor- 
tionable to the Half of the whole Work, The Co- 
lumns, which begin from the Floor, and conſequently 
are without Pedeſtals, render the Temple more pom- 
pous and majeſtick ; Pedeſtals, beſides, obſtructing 
the going into the Temple. If a Portico be erected in 
the Front only of a round Temple, it muſt be made as 


long as the Nave is large, or an eighth Part leſs ; and 


tho* it may be made ſhorter, yet it muſt, however, 
never be ſhorter than three Quarters of the Breadib of 
the Church; nor muſt it ever be made broader than a 
third Part of its Length. ; 

In quadrangular Temples, the Portico's in the Front 
are to be made as long as the Temple is broad, and if 
the Manner be Euſtylos, (i. e. whoſe Columns have 
proper and convenient Intervals) which is the moſt 
elegant and beautiful, the Compartments muſt be 
made in this Manner: If the Proſpect be of four Co- 
lumns, the whole Front of the Temple (omitting the 
Projecture of the Baſes of the Columns in the Corners) 
muſt be divided into eleven Parts and a Half ; one 

8 L whereof 
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whereof might be call'd a Module, or the Standard 
whereby the other Parts are to be meaſur'd; four 
whereof are to be given to the Columns, if they be 
one Madule thick; three to the middle Intercolum- 
nation; and four and a Half to the other two; that 
is, two and a Quarter to each. But in caſe the Front 
has ſix Columns, it muſt be then divided into eighteen 
Parts; if eight, into twenty-four and a Half; and if 
ten, into thirty- one; giving always one of theſe Parts 
to the Thickneſs of the Columns, three to the middle 
Void, and two and a Half to each of the other. The 
Height of the Columns muſt be manag*d according 
as they are either Jonick or Corinthian, 

The Ante-Temple was beyond the Portico, and the 
Nave after the former. The Breadth was divided into 
four Parts, and the Length of the Temple conſiſted of 
eight ſuch; five whereof were given to the Length 
of the Nave, including the Wall wherein the Door 
is; and the other three remain'd to the Ante-Temple, 
which has two Wings of Walls on its Side, continu'd 
to the Wall of the Cell. At the End of theſe are 
made two Ante*s, that is, two Pilaſters as hick as the 
Columns of the Portico's ; and ſince between theſe 
Wings there may be a greater or leſs Space, if the 
larger be twenty Foot, there ought to be two Columns 
put between the ſaid Pilaſters, nay, more, if there 
ſhould be Occaſion, directly oppoſite to the Columns 
of the Porlico. The Uſe of them is to ſeparate the 
Ante-Temple from the Portico; and the three, or more 
Voids, that will be between the Pilaſters, muſt be 
clos'd with Pannels of Wood, or Marble; the neceſ- 
ſary Opening, however, muſt be left for entering into 
the Ante-Temple. But if the Breadth exceeds forty 


Foot, there muſt be other Columns plac'd within, 


over-againſt thoſe between the Pilaſters; and they muſt 
be made as high as thoſe without, tho? not quite ſo 
thick; for the open Air will take away from the 
Thickneſs of thoſe without, and the Incloſure will not 
let the Smalneſs of thoſe within be ſeen, ſo that they 
will appear equal, 

Thus the Antients (according to Vitruvius) order*d 
the Compartments of their Temples, which had always 
Portico's to them, to ſhelter the People, who waited 
for the Hour of the Sacrifice, againſt the Injuries of 
the Weather. But we Chriſtians, not regarding whe- 
ther the Portico ſurrounds the Temple, or not, build 
our Churches much like the antient Ba/i/ica*s, or Court 
of Juſtice, with Portico's within; the Reaſon where- 
of is, (as I have obſerv'd in my Treatiſe of Architec- 
ture) that the firſt who embrac'd the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion uy d to meet for Fear of the Gentiles, in the Ba- 
ſilica*s of private Perſons; and obſerving, afterwards, 
that this Form was very convenient, becauſe the Altar 
could be plac'd in the Room of the Tribunal to great 
Advantage, and that the Choir could ſtand round the 
Altar in good Order, while the remaining Part might 
hold the People, they have not thought proper to al- 
ter it ſince. | 

Some Authors pretend, that the Choir, in the Chri- 
ſtian Churches, was not ſeparated from the Nave till 
the Time of Conſtantine; that from that Time the 
Choir was rail'd in with a Balluſtrade, with Curtains 
drawn over, not to be open'd till after the Conſecra- 
tion. That in the 12th Century they began to incloſe 
the Choir with Walls, but the antient Balluſtrades 
have been ſince reſtor'd, out of a View to the Beauty 
of Architecture. In Nunneries, the Choir is a large 
Hall, adjoining to the Body of the Church, ſeparated 

by a Grate, where the Religious ſign the Office. 

Moſt of the Chriſtian Churches have been made, 
for a conſiderable Number of Centuries, in the Form 
of a Croſs ; becauſe in that Form they repreſent to 
Paſſengers, that Wood on which our Blefſed Saviour 
was crucified, In that Part which makes the Foot of 
the Croſs, is the Entrance over-againſt the great 
Altar, and the Choir; and in the two Iſles extending 
like Arms on each Sides, are two other Entrances, or 
two Altars. Palladio, though nota very great Admirer 
of Churches, in the Form of a Croſs, has, notwith- 


ſtanding, built that of St. George, at Venice, in that 
Form, 


There are Churches in a Greek-Crofs , ang the 
in a Latin-Creſs. Churches in a Greet. Cre. * 
thoſe where the Length of the Tranſverſe part ve ws 
to that of the Nave; ſo called, becauſe mo? + 7 
great Churches are built in this Form. 8 
a Latin-Croſs, are thoſe whoſe Nave are longer * 
the Croſs Part, as moſt of our antient Churches 

There are alſo Churches in Rotundo, which 
thoſe, whoſe Plan is a perfect Circle; and which ; 
Palladio's Opinion, are the more beautiful, Rey 
dious, and regular, In all theſe different Sorts gf 
Churches; the Dimenſions, with Reſpect to the 
Breadth, Length, the Heighth, and Bigneſs of he 
Pillars; their different Orders, &c. ſhould be ch. 
ſerved as above preſcribed ; avoiding as much , 
poſſible, their having too great a Number of mon. 
ſtrous Columns in the Nave; which is a cho 
Imperfection, in our Church of St. Pauls in Ly, 

The Form of the antient Greek Churches, when th. 
had all their Parts, was as follows: Firſt was a Porch, 
or Portico, called the Yaunt-Nave, Too, adorned 
with Columns on the Outſide, and on the Inſide 
ſurrounded with a Wall; in the Middle Whereof vn 
a Door, through which they paſſed into a ſecq 
Portico. The Firſt of theſe Portico's was deſigned to 
the Energumeni, and Penitents in the firſt Sage af 
their Repentance. The Second was much longer, 
deſigned for Penitents of the ſecond Claſs, and the 
Catecbumens; and hence called vag, Feruls, be. 
cauſe thoſe placed in it, began to be ſubject to the Di. 
cipline of the Church: Theſe two Portico's wok uy 
about one third of the Space of the Church, Fron 
the ſecond Portico, they paſſed into the Nav, ag, 
which took up near another third of the Church, In 
the middle, or at one Side of the Navy, was the 
Ambo; where the Deacons, and Prieſts, read the 
Goſpel, and preached. The Nave was deſigned for 
the Reception of the People, who here afliſted a 
the Liturgy. Near the Entrance of this, ws tle 
Baptiſtery, or Font. Beyond the Nave ws the 
Choir xo, ſet with Seats, and round; the fit 
Seat, on the Right, next the Sanctuary, being for 
the Chantor, or Choragus. From the Choir, they 
aſcended by Steps to the Sanctuary; which was ea- 
tered at three Doors. The Sanctuary had three Ap- 
ſides in its Length; a great one in the Middle; un- 
der which was the Altar, covered with a Baldachin 
ſupported by four Columns. Under each of the (mall 
Apſides, was a Kind of Table, or Cupboard, in 
Manner of a Buffet; at this preſent Time, inthe A- 
man Catholick Churches, called Tabernaculum, Ti 
bernacle, | 


Note, That Au Bo, or Amben, was a Kind of Fal- 
pit, or Deſk, in the antient Churches, and n 
yet ſo in the Roman Catholick ; aſcended to, bf 
ſeveral Steps, where the Subdeacon reads, or ſings 
the Epiſtles, and the Deacon the Goſpel ; wii 
this Difference, that the Goſpel is read at the 
Top of the Ambo, and the Epiſtle, a Step love! 
Some Authors take the Apfis, to have been that 
part of the Church, wherein the Clergy fate, and 
the Altar was placed; that ic was of an hem 
ſpherical Figure, and conſiſted of two Parts, the 
Choir, and the Sanctuary. That the former 
Seats, or Stalls placed around it ; whereln g 
Eccleſiaſticks were diſpoſed. That in the Middle 
or fartheſt Part, was the Biſhop's Throne 
that the Sanctuary was the oppoſite End, nen 
the Nave ; from which it was ſeparated b. * 
Grate. Others pretend that the Apſis, is md 
particularly uſed for the Biſhops-Seat, or Tn 
in antient Churches : This was moſt particular) 
called 4% Gradata, becauſe raiſed on * 
above the ordinary Stalls. Baldacbin, ** 
Piece of Arcbiledture, in form of a CanoPY» up” 
ported with Columns, and ſerving as a Crown 
Covering to the Altar. 


There is a Place added to our Churches, which * 
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from the reſt, called the Sacriſiy, or Veſtry; 


ſeparated ts belonging to the Prieſts, are de- 
where the ale the Veſſels, the Sacred Books, and 
1 , 


| ings, as are made uſe of in divine Ser- 
ſuch other eſte Isele dreſſing themſelves there. 
2 nd Steeples are alſo raiſed ; wherein Bells are 
— ſummon People to their publick Devotions ; 
burg, d, to divert a Set of idle Fellows. 
4 Palladio gives us the Deſcription of a Church, cal- 
the Baptiſm of Conſtantine, and which is at Sr. 
Ne. le Lateran, at Rome; which he ſuppoſes to 
4:04 been built of the Spoils, and Ruins of antient 
h N as learned Authors believe the Deſign 
375 4 and the - Decorations very well carved 
PlI inſert it here, for the Benefit of Architects, who 
Palladio's Works. The Columns are of 
Porphyry, and of the Compoſite Order: The Baſe is a 
Compound of the Allick, and Jonick, but inſtead of 
two Aſtragals, which are made between the Scotias 
in the Ionic; this has One only, which takes up the 
Room of two: All theſe Members are beautifully 
carved, and have fine Intaglias. The Baſes of the 
Columns, in the Portico, are embelliſh'd with Leaves, 
running up along the Shaft of the Column; and 
though the Shaft of the Columns, are not ſo long as 
they ſhould be, yet by this Management the Work 
is not robbed in the leaſt, of its Beauty and Majeſty, 
The Capitals are compounded of Jonick and Corin- 
thian, with Acanthas Leaves. The Architrave is 
very well carved, its Cimaſe having a Fuſarole, and 
above half an Ovoloz inſtead of a Gula-inverſa, the 
Freeze is plain. The Cornice has two Gula-reCtas, one 
above the other, which is a Thing which very ſeldom 
happens: Since two Members of the very ſame Sort, 
ſhould be put over each other, without ſome other 
intermediate Member beſides the Liſtel. Over theſe 
Gula- rectas or Cimatiums, is a Dentil, and then the 
Corona with its Ogee, and laſt of all a Gula - recta, or 
another Cimaſe ; ſo that the Arch:tef in this Cornice, 
has, by making Dentils, avoided Modillions. 
Vitruvins had diſtinguiſhed Temples, with regard to 
their Conſtruction, into various Kinds; as, Temple in 
file, ædes in Antis, which were the moſt ſimple of 
all Temples z having only angular Pilaſters, called 
fre, or Paraſtatæ, at the Corners; and two Tuſcan 
Columns on each Side the Doors. Tetraſtyle, which 
w a Temple which had four Columns in Front, and 
as many behind. Praſtyle, which had only Columns 
on its Front, or Fore-ſide, Amphiprofiyle, which 
had Columns both before and behind; and which 
was allo Tetraſtyle. Pireptere, which had four Rows 
of inſulated Columns around, and was Hexaſtyle ; 
that is, had ſix Columns in Front. Dioptere, which 
had two Wings, and two Rows of Columns around, 
_ was allo OFaſtyle, or had eight Columns in 
ront, 

There were alſo P/eudodiptere Temples, which had 
eight Columns in Front, and a little Row of Columns 
all around ; by which it was diſtinguiſhed from the 
Dioptere, which had two Rows of Columns all around. 
Hypethros, which had no Roof, or Covering. Mo- 
#opiere, which was round and without Walls, having 
ts Dome ſupported by Columns, 

From the Building of Churches, we'll paſs to the 
EreQion of Bridges, which are Edifices either of 
None or Timber, conſiſting of one or more Arches z 
erected over a River, Canal, or the like, for the 
— "nd crofling, or paſling over from one 

Bridges ſbould be always well deſigned, commodious, 
durable, and well decorated. The Peers of Stone are 
to be equal in Number, that there may be one Arch 
n the Middle, where commonly the Current is 
lirongeſt, Their Thickneſs not to be leſs than a ſixth 

itt of the Span of the Arch, nor more than a Fourth. 

© are commonly guarded in Front with an angular 
darling. or Spur, to break the Force of the Current; 
tough this Defence is ſometimes alſo turned ſemicir- 
＋ in the antient Bridges, it is always a right 
gle; which has the Advantage of being ſtronger, 
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and more durable thah acute ones. The ſtrongeſt 
Arches are thoſe whoſe Sweep is a whole Semicircle. 

The Breadth of a Bridge according to Baptiſta 
Alberti, ought to be the ſame as that of the High- 
way which abuts on it : The Breadth of the Peers is 
to be one third of the Apertures of the Arches ; the 
Starling to be one half the Breadth of the Peers, and 
to riſe above the greateſt Height, to which the Water 
ever mounts. 

Palladio ſays, that four Things are to be conſider- 
ed in the Erection of Stone Bridges, viz. the Heads 
which are made at the Banks; the Piles, or Pilaſters, 
which are fixed in the River; the Arches which theſe 
Pilaſters ſupport ; and the Pavement which is made 
over the Arches, 

He obſerves, that the Heads of theſe Bridges, 
ſhould be made as firm and ſubſtantial as poſſibly can 
be z becauſe they not only ſerve to ſupport the Weight 
of the Arches as the other Pilaſters do, but they like- 
wiſe keep the whole Bridge together, and the Arches 
from cracking or opening. That they are made, there- 
fore, where the Banks are of Stone, or at leaſt of ſolid 
Earth; and that no Bank of Earth being naturally 
ſolid enough for this Occaſion, Art muſt be uſed to 
make them firm and ſtrong, and other Arches and 
Buttreſſes muſt be added; that if the Water ſhould 
happen to deſtroy the Bank, yet the Way to the 
Bridge might ſtill be preſerved. That the Pilaſters 
which are to be made in Proportion to the Largeneſs 
of the River, ſhould always be even in regard to their 
Number; not only the better to ſupport the Weight, 
but that they ſhould likewiſe ſtrike the Eye agreeably, 
and render the Work more ſubſtantial, ſince the 
Current of the River in the Middle (where it is na- 
turally more rapid, as being more diſtant from the 
Banks) is thus free, and does not prejudice the Pila- 
ſters by perpetually ſhaking them. For this Reaſon 
the Pilaſters ought to be ſo comparted, as to fall in 
that Part of the River where the Courſe is leaſt rapid. 
That the Foundation of Bridges ought to be made at 
that Time of the Year when the Waters. are loweſt, 
which is in Autumn; and in Caſe the Bottom of the 
River be of Stone or Gravel-ſtone, or any ſoft Stone 
whatſoever, which is a Kind of Earth which is partly 
Stone; the Foundations are already made without any 
Trouble of digging, becauſe theſe are naturally the 
beſt Foundations; but in Cafe the Bottom of the 
River be of Sand or Gravel, it muſt be digged there- 
in till the Workman come to the ſolid Ground ; or 
if that ſhould prove too laborious or impracticable, he 
muſt dig moderately deep in the Sand or Gravel, and 
then drive in Oaken Piles, which will reach the ſolid 
and firm Ground, with the Iron by which their Points 
are to be armed. That to lay the Foundation of the 
Pilaſters, only one Part of the Bed of the River muſt be 
encloſed from the Water, and then build there, that 
the other Part being lefc open, the Water may have 
its free Current; and ſo to go on from Part to Part. 
That the Pilaſters muſt not be leſs in Dimenſion, than 
the ſixth Part of the Breadth of the Arch; nor gene- 
rally ſpeaking larger than a fourth. That they 
ſhouid be made of great Stones joined together with 
Cramps, and Bars of Iron, faſtened with Lead, that 
they may be as it were, all of one Piece by ſuch Liga- 
ments. That the Fronts of the Pilaſters, or that Side 
which faces the Stream, ſhould be made angular; 
that is, ending in a right Angle; and ſometimes, 
they are made circular (as we have already obſerved) 
in order to divide or break the Water; and that thoſe 
Things which are impetuouſly brought down the 
River, when they ftrike againſt them, may be ſhoved 
from the Pilaſters, and paſs through the Middle of 
the Arch. That the Arches too, ſhould be made 
very ſtrong and ſubſtantial, and with great Stones, 
well united together, the better to reſiſt the conſtant 
paſſing of Carriages, or any other Weight that- ſhall 
happen to come over them; which Arches are the 
ſtrongeſt, when they conſiſt of a Semicircle, becauſe 
they entirely reſt upon the Pilaſters, and never preſs up- 
on each other: But, that if by the Nature of the Situa- 
[10k 
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tion and Diſpoſition of the Pilaſters, a perfect Semi- 
circle ſhould not be commodious, as rendering the 
Aſcent and Deſcent difficult, a leſſer Section muſt be 
then made uſe of, and ſuch Arches ſhould be made 
as riſe only the third Part of the Diameter; and in 
this Caſe, the Foundations muſt be made extreamly 
ſtrong upon the Banks. Laſtly, that the Pavement 
of theſe Bridges, ought to be made exactly like thoſe 
of Ways and Streets. Theſe are Palladio's Inſtruc- 
tions and Rules, for the Erection of Bridges. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe Rules given by Palladio, 
and other eminent Archites, as Alberti, Scammoz21, 
Goldman, Hawkſmoor, and Gautier, who has a Piece 
expreſs on Bridges, antient and modern, viz. Trail 
des Ponts, Paris, 1716, 12mo, Complaints are til 
made, that no demonſtrative Reaſons are given, of 
the ſeveral Proportions of the moſt eſſential Parts of 
Bridges; much of which is ſtill left to the Diſcretion 
of the Builder, to be regulated acccrding to the Cir- 
cumſtances, Deſign, Place, Magnitude, Sc. of the 
deſign'd Edifice. M. Gautier wiſhes that ſome Ma- 
thematicians would take the Structure and Proportions 
of Bridges into their Conſideration, in order to bring 
the Thing to more Certainty, and Preciſion, founded 
on invariable geometrical Truth. Something of which 
Kind has been attempted by M. De la Hire, in the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Anno 1712, 
p. 70. and the Marquis De PHopital, in Af. Erud. 
Lip). 1695, p. 56. 4 

In Fact, there are few Bridges, eſpecially thoſe of 
any Note, which do not differ in their Proportions 
and Dimenſions, and which have not ſomething re- 
markable and particular, by which they are diſtin- 
guiſhable from-each other. For Example, the famous 
Bridge at Venice, call'd the Rialto, conſiſts but of a 
ſingle flat, or low Arch, whoſe Spawn is 98 Feet and a 
Half, and its Height above the Water only 23 Feet. 
Thoſe of St. Eſprit, Avignon, and Lyons, are not 
ſtreight, eſpecially the two former, but bent, having 
an Angle whoſe Convexity 1s turn'd towards the 
Stream, to break the Force thereof. Dr. Robinſon ob- 
ſerves, that the Pont St. Eſprit is bow'd in many Pla- 
ces, making unequal Angles, eſpecially in thoſe Parts 
where the Stream is ſtrongeſt. This Bridge is built 
over the Rhone, which is a very rapid River. 

The Current of a River is ſometimes diminiſh'd, to 
ſecure the Piers of the Bridge which are building over 
itz which is done either by lengthening its Courſe, by 
making it more winding, or by ſtopping its Bottom 
with Rows of Banks, Stakes, or Piles, which break 
the Current. The Piers always diminiſh the Current 
of a River : Suppoſe this Diminution one fifth Part, it 
will follow, that in caſe of Inundations, the Bed muſt 
be ſunk, or hollow'd one fifth Part more than before, 
ſince the Waters gain in Depth what they have loſt in 
Breadth, Add, as the Quantity of the Water remains 
ſtill the ſame, it will paſs with greater Velocity, by one 
fifth Part, in the Place where ſuch Contraction is; all 
which conduces to waſh away the Foundation, The 
Stream thus augmented in Velocity, will carry away 
Flints and Stones, which, before, it could not tir, 

Palladio gives us the Draught of a Bridge of his own 
Invention, which was to be þuilt over a very rapid 
River, one hundred and eighty Feet broad. The 
whole Breadth of the Bridge 1s divided into three 
Arches, that of the Middle to be ſixty Feet broad, 
and the other two forty-eight each. The Pillars for 
the Support of the Arches were twelve Feet thick, be- 
ing, thereby, a fifth Part of the middle Arch, and a 
fourth Part of the leſſer ones; which tho” deviating 
from the common Meaſures of Pilaſters, were made 
ſo thick on purpoſe that they might project very far 
from the Body of the Bridge, in order to reſiſt the 
Rapidity of the Current, and oppoſe the Stones and 
Trees which fall down with the Stream. The Arches 
were to have been a Portion of a Circle leſs than a 
Semicircle, that the Aſcent and Deſcent of the Bridge 
might be plain and eaſy. The Arcbivolte of the Arches 
to have been made a 17th Part of the Void of the 
middle Arch, and a 14/6 Part of the other two. 
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Over the Pilaſters were to have been Njcbes, and g, 
tues, and a Cornice, on both Sides, the whole = 
of the Bridge. gth 
Bridges are alſo often made of Wood, and co 
of Beams and Joiſts ſuſtain*d by Punchions — 
cramp'd, and bound together. The Latin: ald l 
Sort of Bridges, Pontes Sublicii; on the 8d ow 
whereof, Sturmius has an expreſs Diſſertation, X 
Palladio pretends, that the Particulars for the Erec 
tion of wooden Bridges being innumerable, no cet, 
. . lain 
or determinate Rules can be given about them . 
however, he preſents us with ſome Draughts of "Ba , 
Bridges of that Kind, and by particularizing their 
veral Proportions, believes, that an Archite? who w 
the leaſt Genius, can Hence take its Meaſures for he 
Erection of wooden Bridges. Among his fever 
Draughts, he propoſes that of the wooden Bridge bui 
over the Ci/mone, a River which falls from the 3 
tains that divide Italy from Germany, and enten into 
the Buenta a little above Baſſano, as the moſt ſubſ,, 
tial, beautiful, and commodious. The River w 
which this Bridge ſtands, is a hundred Foot hy 
which Breadib is divided into fix equal Parts, ang 2 
the End of each Part (except at the Banks, which are 
ſtrengthen'd with two ſolid Butments of Stone) are 
plac'd the Beams which conſtitute the Bed, and Brad 
of the Bridge. Over theſe, directly with the fir, are 
plac'd the Colonelli, or little Pillars, on each Side. 
theſe Pillars are faſten*d to the Beams, (which make 
the Breadth of the Bridge) with iron Cramps, contriyg 
to paſs thro? a Hole, made for that Purpoſe, in the 
Heads of the ſaid Beams, in that Part which advance 
beyond thoſe Pieces which conſtitute the Sides. Theſe 
Cramps being in the upper Part, along the ſaid ſint 
and plain Pillars, perforated in divers Places, d in 
the under Part, near to thoſe thick Beams before. 
mention'd, and with a moderately big Hole, vent 
into the Pillars, and faſten'd again below with little 
Bars, or Pins of Iron, made for that Purpoſe. Hence 
the whole Work becomes, as it were, united; ſo that 
the Beams, which make the Breadth of the Bridzs, 
and thoſe of the Sides, are, in a Manner, one Piece 
with the Pillars; which thus come to ſuppon the 
Beams which make the Breadth, as theſe are again 
ſupported by the Arms which extend from one Pillar 
to the other. Thus all the Parts mutually ſupport 
each other, and their Diſpoſition is ſuch, that the 
reater Weight there is on the Bridge, ſo much the 
faſter do they cloſe together, and corroborate the 
Work. All thoſe Arms, and other Pieces of Tim- 
ber, which make up the Body of the Bridge, are but 
a Foot in Breadth, and three Fourths in Thickneſs, but 
thoſe Pieces which make the Bed of the Bridge, that 
is to ſay, thoſe laid lengtb-wiſe, are conlideradly 
ſmaller. | 
The ſame learned Author aſſures us, that win 
Bridges may be made without any Poſts in the Water, 
in the following Manner: The Banks having ben 
ſtrengthen'd with Butments, as far as it is convenient 
one of the Beams which make the Breadth of tit 
Bridge, muſt be laid at a ſmall Diſtance from them, 
and then the Beams, which make the Sides, diſpos'd 
upon it, which, with one of their Heads, are to l 
upon the Bank, and to be faſten'd to it; then upon 
theſe, direct with the Beam laid for the Breadih, ile 
Colonelli, or Pillars, muft be plac'd, which are to be 
faſten'd into the ſaid Beams with iron Cramps, 
ſupported by the Braces well fix*d in the Head of the 
Bridge; that is to ſay, in the Beams which make the 
Sides upon the Bank. Afterwards, leaving Nr 
Space as ſhall be left by the ſaid Beam for the Bread 
to the Bank, the other Beam muſt be laid for the 
Breadth, which ſhall be, in like manner, faſten to 
the Beams, which are to be laid over it length-wiſts 
and to the Pillars likewiſe, as they will be ſupp® 
by their Braces. And thus muſt it be done from = 
End to the other, or as far as it will be requiſite, 4. 
ways obſerving, in ſuch Bridges, that in the M. 
of the Breadth there be a Pillar, the Braces whe! 


ſhall meet over-againſt one another, and in the 2 
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geams muſt be put, which extending from 

mw bir will ow them united, and (to- 
— with the Braces plac'd in the Head of the 
2 55 they will make a Portion of a Circle leſs than 
Bridge "cle, Thus making every Brace ſupport its 
a Sem cu ry Pillar the croſs Beam, and thoſe that 
5 — the Sides, every Part ſupports its own Weight. 
make Bridges are large at their Heads, and grow 
Such he Middle of their Length. They 


t 
narrow near or Hanging, or Philoſophical 


are called Pendant, 


Brice "Wallis gives the Deſign of a Timber Bridge, ſe- 


„without any Pillars; and Dr. Plot 
= _— was formerly a large Bridge over 
- Caſtle Ditch of Tutbury in Staffordſhire, made of 
— e of Timber, not much above a Yard long, and 
* ſupported underneath, either with Pillars, or 
* b. port, or any other Sort of Prop whatever. 


Note, That BUTMENTS, in this Place, are thoſe 
Supporters, or Props, on, or againſt which, the 
Feet of Arches reſt. Cramps, are Pieces of Iron 
bent at each Extreme, ſerving to bind together 
Pieces of Wood, Stones, or other Things. Brace, 
a Piece of Timber fram'd in with Bevel-joints ; 
ſerving to keep the Building from ſwerving ei- 
ther Way. 


There are, alſo, Ruſhen-Bridges, Ponts de Jonc, 
made of large Sheaves of Ruſhes growing in marſhy 
Grounds; which they cover over with Boards, or 
Planks. They ſerve for croſſing Ground that is bog- 
gy, miry, or rotten. 

As for the other Sorts of Bridges, as Draw- Bridges, 
Flying- Bridges, Bridges of Boats, &c. which properly 
belong to Fortification z we'll defer treating of them 
till ve come to our Treatiſe of Foriification, under the 
Letter F. 

As there is alſo an Art in judging of Buildings, as 
well is in erecting them, Sir Henry Wotton has been 
ſo kind to lay down, for that Purpoſe, the following 
Rules: That before fixing any Judgment a Perſon 
ought to be inform'd of its Age, ſince if apparent 
Decay be found to exceed the Proportion of Time, 
it may be concluded, without further Inquiſition, ei- 
ther that the Situation is naught, or the Materials, or 
Workmanſhip, too ſlight. If it be found to bear its 
Yars well, we muſt run back from the Ornaments, 
and Things which ſtrike the Eye firſt, to the more 
eſſential Members; till we be able to form a Con- 
cluſion that the Work is commodious, firm, and 
delightful z the three Conditions, in a good Build- 
155 laid down at firſt, and agreed on by all Au- 
Ibors, 

Vaſari propoſes another, viz. by paſſing a running 
Examination over the whole Edifice, compar'd to the 
Structure of a well-made Man; as whether the Walls 
upright on a clean Footing and Foundation; 
whether the Building be of a beautiful Stature; whe- 
ther for the Breadth it appears well burniſh'd ; whe- 
ther the principal Entrance be on the middle Line of 
the Front, or Face, like our Mouths; the Windows 
as our Eyes, ſet in equal Number and Diſtance on 
both Sides ; rhe Offices, like the Veins, uſcfully di- 
tributed, c. 

Pitruvius gives a third Method of judging ; ſum- 
ming up the whole Art under theſe ſix Heads: Ordi- 
12!ton, or ſettling the Model, and Scale of the Work; 
Diſpeftion, the juſt Expreſſion of the firſt Deſign 
hereof; (which two, Sir H. Wotlon thinks he might 
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have ſpar'd, as belonging rather to the 4riificer, than 
the Cenſurer ;) Eurythmy, the agreeable Harmony be- 
tween the Length, Breadth, and Height of the ſeveral 
Rooms, &c. Symmetry, or the Agreement between the 
Parts and the whole; Decor, the due Relation be- 
tween the Building and the Inhabicant z whence Pal- 
ladio concludes, the principal Entrance ought never 
to be limited by any Rule, but the Dignity and Gene- 
roſity of the Maſter; and, laſtly, Diftr ibutien, the 
uſeful caſting of the ſeveral Rooms for Offices, En- 
tertainment, or Pleaſure. Theſe laſt four are ever to 
be run over, as a Man paſſes any determinate Cenſure; 
and theſe alone, Sir Henry obſerves, are ſufficient to 
condemn or acquit any Building whatever. 

Dr. Fuller gives us two or three good Aphoriſms in 
Building; as, 1. Let not the common Rooms be ſe- 
veral, nor the ſeveral Rooms common; i. e. the com- 
mon Rooms not to be private, or retired, as the Hall, 
Galleries, &c. which are to be open; and the Cham- 
bers, &c. ta be retir'd. 2. A Houſe had better be 
too little for a Day, than too big for a Tear; Houſes, 
therefore, ought to be proportion'd to ordinary Occa- 
ſions, not extraordinary. 3. Country Houſes muſt be 
Subſtantives, able to ſtand of themſelves ; not like 
City Buildings, ſupported and ſhelter*d, on each Side, 
by their Neighbours. 4. Let not the Front look a- 
ſquint on a Stranger, but accoſt him right, at his En- 
trance. 5, Let the Offices keep their due Diſtance 
from the Manſion-houſe ; thoſe are too familiar which 
are of the ſame Pile with it. | 

Palladio gives us general Directions for Building, 
ſome of which are, in my Opinion, almoſt impracti- 
cable; as this, that a due Regard muſt be had to the 
Dignity and Diſtinction of the Perſon who builds, 
more than to his Fortune; and his Houſe muſt be 
made ſuitable to his Rank and Degree; which can- 
not be done, unleſs the Perſon who builds has likes 
wiſe a Fortune agreeable to his Rank, to enable him 
to defray the Expences of ſuch a Building; otherwiſe 
Palladio muſt excuſe a Brother Archi;e#, if he be 
forc'd to deviate from this Rule, by building a Palace 
for a rich Scoundrel, and but too often a Hutt for a 
Perſon of the moſt illuſtrious Birth, and who could 
reckon more Heroes among his Anceſtors, than Acres 
of Land in his Eſtatez which is the Cauſe why we ſo 
often ſee a Muſhroom, ſprung from a Dunghil, and 
rear'd up in its Filth, brought into a ſumptuous Pa- 
lace, where Nature and Art have rivall'd each other ; 
while a Perſon of Merit and Birth is confin'd within 
the ſcanty Walls of a private and mean Edifice. 

The ſame Palladio ſays, that the Houſes of Judges, 
Counſellors, Sc. ſhould have commodious Places to 
walk in, and where their Clients may wait, without 
being reſtleſs and impatient ; which, in ſome Reſpect, 
is alſo almoſt impoſſible; for it is true, that conſi- 
dering the immenſe Wealth of a vaſt Number of 
Gentlemen of that Profeſſion, which in this Country 

is a Kind of Peru, an Archite# may eaſily build, in 
the Palaces of our Judges, and the magnificent Hou- 
ſes of ſome of our Counſellors, thoſe Sorts of conve- 
nient Places; but I defy him, let them be ever ſo 
commodious, to make Clients wait there, without 
being reſtleſs, and impatient. He directs, alſo, that 
Merchants Houſes ſhould have Warehouſes, and other 
Apartments, expos'd to the North, wherein their 
Goods, and other Commodities, may be commodi- 
ouſly kept; and that thoſe Places muſt be ſo order'd, 
that the Maſters may have no Occaſion to apprehend 
any Danger from the Inſults of Robbers. 
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ULL, (from the Latin Bulla, a Seal; or the 

Greet Bovnn, Council) is properly, and moſt 
commonly, an Inftrument diſpatch'd out of the Ro- 
man Chancery, ſeal'd with Lead; anſwering, to the 
Edits, Letters Patents, and Proviſions of ſecular 
Princes. 

A Bull is no otherwiſe diſtinguiſh'd from a Re- 
ſcript, or ſimple Signature, but by its being written 
on Parchment; while a Reſcript, or ſimple Signature, 
is only on Paper: Therefore, as the Bull is not to 
take in more Matter than a Signature, and only exem- 
plifies and dilates what the Signature comprehends in 
a few Words, it may be properly conſider'd as a Sig- 
nature enlarg'd. 

If the Bulls be Letters of Grace, the Lead is 
hung on ſilken Threads; if they be Letters of Ju- 
ſtice, and executory, the Lead is hung by a hempen 
Cord. They are all wrote in an old Roman Gothick 
Letter. 

The Bull, in the Form wherein it is to be diſpatch'd, 
is divided into five Parts, viz. the Narrative of the 
Fact; the Conception; the Clauſe ; the Date; and 
the Salutation z in which the Pope calls himſelf Servus 
Servorum Dei, Servant of the Servants of God, Pro- 
perly ſpeaking, it is the Szal, or pendant Lead alone, 
that is the Bull, it being that which gives it both the 
Title, and Authority. The Seal preſents, on one 
Side, the Heads of St. Peter, and Sc. Paul; on the 
other, the Name of the Pope, and the Year of his 
Pontificate. Bulls borrow always their Name from 
the Words they begin by; as the Bull in Cænd Domi- 
ni, the Bull Unigenitus Dei Filius, &c, 

Bulls are diſpatch'd for the Publication of Jubilees, 
to authorize Roman Catholick Princes, to raiſe Taxes 
on their Clergy, &c. to excommunicate them; for 
the Convocation of general, national, or provincial 
Councils; to return Thanks, or compliment Princes, 
or other eminent Perſons, for ſome ſignal Services 
they have done to the Church, (as that of Leo X. to 
Henry VIII. King of England, to thank him for the 
Book he had wrote againſt that of Luther, of the Ba- 
byloniſh Captivity, and in which the Pope gives to that 
Prince the Title of DETENDER Or THz FalTHn, 
which the Kings of England have retain'd to this 
Day) for the Publication of Indulgences, the Con- 
demnation of Books; in Spain, for holding any 
Kinds of Beneficesz and in France, for Biſhopricks, 
Abbies, Dignities, and Priories conventual, which are 
not elective. 

According to the Laws of the Roman Chancery, no 
Benefice, excceding twenty-four Ducats per Annum, 
ſhould be conferr'd without Bulls; but the French 
would never ſubmit to this Rule, except for ſuch Be- 
nefices as are tax'd in the r Chamber: For 
the reſt, they reſerve the Right of diſſembling the 
Value, expreſſing it in general Terms: Cujus & illi 
forſan annexorum fructus 24 Ducatorum auri, de Ca- 
mera, ſecundum communem æſtimationem, valorem an- 
nuum non excedunt. 

By the Concordat, or Agreement concluded at Bo- 
logna in 1516, between Leo X. and Francis I. King 
of France, (Chambers ſays Leo I. which is a Fault of 
Chronology, with the ſmall Difference of 1066 Years, 
fince Leo I. ſucceeded Sixtus III. in the See of Rome 

Anno 440.) it was ſtipulated, that the King ſhould 
have the Nomination of all the Biſhopricks, Abbies, 
Sc. of his Kingdom, but that no Biſhops ſhould be 
conſecrated, Abbots introniz'd, Sc. before they had 
obtain'd the Pope's Bull, for that Effect; for which 
they are to pay the Aunates, or whole Year's Revenue 
of their Benefice, as rated in the Apaſtolical Chamber 
at the Time of the Concordat; which is not a Quarter 
of the yearly Revenue of thoſe Benefices, as it ſtands 
at preſent. The Pope is ſometimes pleas'd to exempt 
the Perſon, nominated to ſuch a Beneſice, from paying 


thoſe Aunates, or to oblige the King, or the Perf 
promoted, and always grants his Bulls gratis, to ha 
of the regular Clergy promoted to a Biſhopric b 
Abby, Priory, Sc. on this Conſideration, that the 
were ordain'd Prieſts /ub Titulo paupertatis, and e 

ſequently, having no other Revenue, are net N 
Condition to advance a Year's Income of their . 
nefice. 


k, an 


Note, That the firſt Pope who impog 

in England, ſeems to have been — 
according to Matthew of Weſtminſter, exited 
Annates of all the vacant Benefices in the Ki 
dom for the Space of two Years or, accord 
to Walſingham, for three Years. His Succeſh? 
Jobn XXII. introduc'd the like in France Ye 
Polydore Virgil, and ſome others, take * 
to be of a much older ſtanding, pag ta have 0h. 
tain'd long before they were paid to the 5 
*Tis certain, at leaſt, that from the twelfth Ga. 
tury there were Biſhops and Abbots, 900 
ſome peculiar Cuſtom, or Privilege, took An 
of the Benefices depending on their Diocete 0 
Abby. Matthew Paris, in his Hiſtory of * 
land, for the Year 746, relates, that the Arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury, in Virtue of a Grant, 
Conceſſion of a Pope, receiv'd Annates of al the 
Benefices that became vacant in England. Bun 
After- times the ho/y See thought fit to take them 
away from the Biſhops and Archbiſhops, and. 
propriate them to themſelves. And from the 
Pope, the Parliament under Henry VIII. tk 
them, and gave them to the Crown, 25 H4, c, 
20, Queen Anne reſtor'd them to the Church, 
by appropriating them to the Augmentation d 
poor Livings. 


M. Anthony Godeau, Biſhop of Vence in Fran, ex- 
claim'd loudly, in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, agzinſ 
the Extortions of the Court of Rome for the granting 
of Bulls for Benefices, which, he ſays, exceeds often 
the Revenue of thoſe Benefices. Which may be pro- 
bable enough, that ſome of their Biſhopricks in France, 
were, at the Time they were firſt rated, of a fargreater 
Extent, and conſequently of a far greater Revenu 
than they are at preſent, two Biſhopricks having been 
made of one, and ſome diſmember'd to increaſe the 
Revenue of others; which the Apoftolical Chamber do 
not think proper, nor much to its Advantage, to take 
into Conſideration ; believing, on the contrary, that 
Meſſieurs the French Biſhops are very well off, conſi- 
dering the voracious Appetite of the Court of Rom, 
that ſhe takes no Notice that the Annates fall ofen 
very ſhort of the Revenue of the Benefice, Therefore 
a lean Benefice muſt pay for the Indulgence granted to 
a fat one. But, however, the good Biſhop of Vence 
would be willing enough to ſtile thoſe Exactions for 
Bulls, a pure, and natural Simony; and pretends, that 
under what Name ſoever tis palliated, tis very diff- 
cult to waſh off that dirty Spot; and that its ? 
monſtrous, and ſcandalous Diſorder to be complain 
of, but never to be remedied. | 

According to the Privileges of the Gallican Church, 
no Bull, but theſe, can be of any Force in Francs 
but on the following Conditions : 

1. It muſt have been granted at the Deſire of the 
King himſelf, 2. After it has been granted, it i ſent, 
by the King's Orders, to the Sorbonne, to be carefully 
examin'd, in order to diſcover if it contains nothing 
contrary to the Liberties of the Gallican Church, 
which the Court of Rome has often attempted to of- 
pots but in vain; for the Kings of France then: 

elves are as jealous of thoſe Liberties, as they ate o 
the glorious Title, of Px1M0czniTus EccI Id; 


the Firſt-born of the Church. 3. It muſt be on 
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*\rity of the French Clergy z which laſt 
by 1 ſimple Ceremony r the Clergy 
rows ( mean the ſuperior Clergy) are fo much influ- 
; — by the Court, that it ſuffices the King to aſk 
2 Bull for it to be receiv'd by almoſt the unani- 
* Conſent of the Clergy, who are always of the 
we ces Religion, becauſe afting otherwiſe, would 
ow prejudicial to their private Intereſt, 4. No 
— is granted for the Impetration of ſuch Bulls. 

That all theſe Conditions are requiſite for the Vali- 
dity of a Pope's Bull in France, is evident, from what 
has happen'd in our Days, in the Affair of the famous 
Bui) Un iGEn1Tvs, for the Condemnation of the 
Trench Verſion of the New Teſtament by Queſnel, F. of the 
Oratory 3 and as this Affair has been carried to a very 
great Height by the two contending Parties, and is 
not yet happily terminated, it will not be improper to 
entertain my Readers, in this Place, with a conciſe, 
and true hiſtorical Account of it, ſince it has been 
repreſented under ſo many different Shapes, and with 
ſo much Partiality, by thoſe who have treated that 
Subject, that, at this very Time, there are but very 
few Perſons in Europe who know the real Truth of 
that intricate Affair; of which I can ſpeak pertinently, 
ſince I was intimately acquainted with the firſt Pro- 
moter of that Bull, who, from my very Infancy, had 
taken a particular Care of my Education, and to 
whom I had the Honour of being related. 

This illuſtrious Perſon was Francis de L' Eſcure, Bi- 
ſhop of Lion in the Province of Poitou, of whom it 
was ſaid in France, Noble comme le Roy, ſgavant comme 
Saint Auguſtin, & pauvre comme Fob; i. e. As noble 
as the King, as learned as St. Auguſtine, and poor as 
Job: For in Fact he had no other Revenue than that 
of his Biſhoprick, which was not above 1000 Pounds 
Sterling, 

As this honeſt Biſhop, contrary to the ſcandalous 
Practice of the greateſt Part of his Brethren, who are 
oftner ſeen at Court, than in their Dioceſe, ſpent his 
whole Time in his, and has never been ſeen at Ver- 
ſailles, ever ſince he was made Biſhop of Luon, he 
judiciouſly us'd to give to an indefatigable Study the 
Hours which his paſtoral Sollicitude allow'd him. In 
one of thoſe Hours, which prov*d fatal ro Queſnel, 
his new Verſion of the New Teſtament fell into the ho- 
x} Biſhop's Hand. The Beauty, and Fluidity of the 
Style, the Sublimity of the Thought, the Energy, 
and Strength of the Expreſſions, and the profound 
Learning which is conſpicuous throughout the whole 
Verſion, attracted the whole Attention of M. De 
Eſcure; who having acquir'd, while in Sorbonne, 
(whence he was taken to be made a Biſhop, with no 
other Recommendation than that of his particular 
Merit) the Reputation of the moſt profound Tbeolo- 
tian of his Time, thought he could diſcover in that 
Book a Venom hidden under the pompous Appearance 
of an orthodox and ſolid Doctrine; the more dan- 
gerous, becauſe the moſt artfully diſguis'd. But as 
the Principles of a truly Chriſtian Charity were almoſt 
natural to him, and he was too timorous, and too 
Jalous of the Reputation of all the different Orders 
of the Clergy, to attempt to blaſt it on his own pri- 
vate Judgment; he took the Pains to extract from the 
whole Verſion ſome Propoſitions, which, among an 
infinite Number of others, he thought to be the moſt 
beterodax ; and ſent them to the Biſhops of Rochelle, 
and Gap, for their Sentiments, and on whoſe Judg- 
ment he entirely depended. 

Theſe Biſhops, having compar'd this Extract with 
the whole New Teſtament of Queſnel, confirm'd by 
their Condemnation of the whole, in their reſpec- 
te Diocefes, the Judgment the Biſhop of Lugon had 
form'd of it; who immediately after follow'd their 

ample, and condemn'd, likewiſe, by a paſtoral In- 
ion to his Dioceſans, the New Teſtament of Queſnel. 

Lewis Antony de Noailles, Archbiſhop of Paris, a 
Prelate of ſignal Piety, and profound Learning, had 
*Pprov'd the new Verſion, when firſt publiſh'd, which 
Approbation was printed at the Beginning of the Book ; 
and therefore took as an Affront the Condemnation 
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by the three Biſhops, ſince thereby they reproach'd him 
tacitly, with having been capable of countenancing 
an beterodox Doctrine; tho" the Biſhops had acted in 
that Caſe with all the Precaution and Reſpect due to 
the Archbiſhop of the Metropolis of the Kingdom 
who was, beſides, Duke and Peer of France, Com- 
mander of the Order of the Holy Ghoſt, Cardinal, 
&c. by intreating him, before they attempted to con- 
demn the Book, to reyoke the Approbation he had 
honour'd it withz which is an undeniable Fact, ſince 
I was at the Biſhop of Lucon's Palace, in the Country, 
when the Letters were wrote to that Effect; which, 
however, had not the defir'd Succeſs, ſince the Arch- 
biſhop of Paris, by the Advice of his Council, (by 
whom he was entirely govern'd, and which was then 
compos'd, among the reſt, of the Prior of the Bene- 
diftine Monks of the Abby of St. Germain des Pres, 
at Paris, of Father La Tour, General of the Oratory, 
of the Abbot Gontau de Biron, Dean of the Chapter 
of our Lady at Paris, of the Abbot Goet, and ſeveral 
other Eccleſiaſticks, eminent for their Learning, and 
great Piety, but all ſuſpected of Fanſeni/m) rejected 
the Requeſt of the three Biſhops, as injurious to him, 
fince in an Approbation of that Conſequence, never to 
be granted, but after a mature Deliberation, un «ft ſa- 
pientis dicere non pulabam; the Archbiſhop went even 
farther ; for, to ſhew his Reſentment to the Biſhop of 
Lugon in particular, whom he knew to have ſtirr'd 
up the Aſhes, and kindled the Fire, he refus'd to or- 
dain Prieſt the Abbot De L'Eſcure, who was then a 
Student in Sorbonne. 

The good old Biſhop, who though very Apoſto- 
lical, had not attained yet that Degree of Perfection, 
as, when ſmitten on one Cheek to preſent the other, 
and had a ſmall Portion of levitical Blood in his 
Veins, reſented the Affront; and in Conſequence 
thereof, wrote to Lewis XIV, then King of France, a 
very bitter Letter againſt the Archbiſhop of Paris; 
accuſing him of countenancing Fanſeniſm, which had 
always been repreſented as a very hideous Monſter to 
the King; and complaining of the Injuſtice lately done 
his Nephew, for no other Reaſon, than becauſe he, his 
Uncle, had condemned in his Dioceſe a dangerous 
Book, which the Archbiſhop of Paris, had been per- 
ſuaded, by the Fanſeniſts he was environed with, to 
approve. 

The King, who always had a very great E- 
ſteem for the illuſtrious Houſe of Noailles, and for 
the Cardinal in particular, could by no Means ap- 

rove the Letter of the Biſhop of Licon; therefore 
— him reprimanded, for ſome Expreſſions little 
becoming the Reſpect he ought to have for his Couſin 
the Cardinal de Noailles, commanded L' Eſcure to write 
to his Eminence, a Letter of Excuſe. L'Eſcure, who 
ſaw the Cardinal in another Light, and confider'd 
his Eminence with Reſpe& to him, but as Primgs 
inter Pares, made ſeveral Attempts to diſculpate 
himſelf from this Injunction, as far as to interpoſe the 
Credit of Father le Tellier the King's Confeſſor, and 
therefore much in Favour with his ſacred Perſon ; but 
all his Efforts proved vain, for the King was reſolved 
the Biſhop of Luon ſhould excuſe himſelf to the Car- 
dinal, who was forced at laſt to do it. 

This Submiſſion of the Biſhop of Lugon pleaſed the 
King, and diſpos'd him to liſten to the Propoſal, 
made to him by Father le Teller, at the Intreaties of 
the three Biſhops ; that the Affair of the Ne Teſtament 
of Queſnel, which began already to make much Noiſe 
in the Kingdom, ſhould be ſent to the Court of 
Rome; there to be examined, and if the Book was 
ſo dangerous, as repreſented by the Biſhops (as 
there was very great Reaſon to ſuppoſe it was,) his 
Majeſty would be pleaſed to aſk a Bull for its Con- 
demnation. | 

The King who was not willing to condemn the 


* Archbiſhop of Paris, unheard, ſent for him; and his 


Majeſty, who had already been perſwaded by the Party 
of the Jeſuits, whom the three Biſhops had found the 
Secret to engage in their Quarrel the eaſier, becauſe, 
there has been always ſome Jealouſy between the 
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Company of Jeſus, and the Congregat'on of the 
Oratory, who were always endeavouring to rival each 
other, would have engaged the Cardinal to condemn 
himſelf, Queſnel's Teſtament, by revoking his Ap- 
probation z which the Archbiſhop eluded, by aſk- 
ing Time to think about it, which the King was 
graciouſly pleaſed to grant him. But his Antagoniſts 
fully determined on the Condemnation of Queſnel, 
and thought that Delays in thoſe Affairs were of a 
dangerous Conſequence z plaid their Part ſo well, 
and obſeded the King ſo cloſe, repreſenting to his 
Majeſty that the Catholick Religion, while Queſne! 
continued in the Hands of his Subjects, was in the 
greateſt Danger; that without waiting for the De- 
termination of the Archbiſhop of Paris, who in fact 
was a long while about it; Queſuel was ſent to the Barre 
of the Congregation of the Holy Office. Clement XI. 
called, while yet but Cardinal, Francis Albano, ſeated 
then on the Chair of St. Peter; who, at Lewis XIV. 
Requeſt, appointed a ſelect Number of Cardinals and 
Theologians, to examine caretully the Teſtament of 
Queſuel , from which they extracted at laſt 101 Pro- 
poſitions, ſome of which were qualified by the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office, heretical, ſome ſchiſma- 
tical, others tending to Hereſy, Schiſm, &c. In Con- 
ſequence of this Judgment, the Pope iſſued out a 
Bull, tor the Condemnation of the ſaid Propoſitions, 
together with the whole Teſtament of Queſnel; which 
Bull begins Unigenitus Dei Filius, &c. 

This Bull was brought from Rome to the King of 
France, by a Capuchin Fryar, one Father Timothy de 
la Fleche, in Anjou, who was then at Rome, and 
much in Favour with Clement XI. The King ſent it to 
the Sorbonne to be examined, who finding nothing in 
it contrary to the Liberties of the Gallican-Church, 
it was preſented by the King's Order to the French 
Clergy, to have it accepted by them; who always 
very unwilling to diſoblige the King, accepted that 
famous Bull, without Reſtriction or Reſervation ; 
fourteen Biſhops excepted, who finding the Bull con- 
ceived in Terms too general, and believing ſeveral 
of the 101 Propoſitions not at all deſerving the Qua- 
lifications they were ſtigmatiſed with, refuſed the ac- 
cepting it *cill the Pope would be pleaſed to explain 
himſelf in clearer Terms, and to give ſome Reaſons 
for having condemned ſeveral Propoſitions, whoſe 
obvious Senſe was Orthodox ; and to which, in their 
humble Opinion, it was almoſt impoſſible to give an 
Hz-=terodox one. 

The King was not at all pleaſed at this Refuſal 
of the fourteen Biſhops ; being perſuaded by the pre- 
vailing Faction, that their Obſtinacy would perhaps 
occaſion a Schiſm in the Gallican Church, and there- 
fore he ſhould exert his Authority, to bring them to 
a Compliance; but as ſome of thoſe Biſhops were 
nearly related to ſome of the Favourites at Court, 
particularly that of St. Malo in Britanny, who was 
Brother to des Mareſts, Secretary of State; the King 
contented himſelf, conſidering their Obſtinacy (as it 
was called then, and that the Bull had a vaſt Majority 
on its Side) to command thoſe Biſhops to depart for 
their Dioceles, and not to appear at Court till they 
were determined to accept the Bull, What's the moſt 
ſurpriſing in this Affair, is, that the Cardinal de 
Noailles, who had always refuſed to revoke his Ap- 
probation of the Verſion of Queſuel, was one of the 
ficit who ſigned the Bull, without the leaſt Difficulty ; 
and went even ſo far, as to have a paſtoral Inſtruction 
publiſh'd for its Acceptance, throughout his whole 
Dioceſe. 

The Bull, Unigenitus, having met with ſo great 
Succels in France, to the general Satisfaction of its 
Partiſans, and of my Friend the Biſhop of Lugon in 
particular z was regiſtered in the Parliament of Paris, 
and ſent to all the other Parliaments of the Kingdom, 
to be regiſtered likewiſe; though it met with a very 
great Oppoſition in the Parliament of Britanny, thro? 
the Means of the Attorney General of that Parliament, 


who declared himſelf an Auliconſtilutionaire, as they 


have been called ſince, under the Suppoſition, that 
2 


the Feſuits whom he hated mortally, li hereg ; 
2 W 1 

In Conſequence of this Acceptation of 
the Conſtilutionairs Biſhops (a Title given = — 
who had accepted it, in Contradiction to the 0 4 
ponents) publiſhed in their reſpective Dioceſes, Mang.. 
ments and paſtoral Inſtructions, wherein the yy 
what others refuſed to do; the explaining the ſever 
Propoſitions condemned by the Bull, and giving * 
what Senſe they pleaſed. Then the greateſt Ne 
the Kingdom was Conſtilutionair, why ? becauſe; 
pleaſed the King, who was one himfelf ; but fn 
Death happening ſoon after the Birth of the By! (for 
if I am not miſtaken, the Bull was brought into Fay, 
towards the latter End of 1713, and the King died 
1715,) the Affair of the Bull changed Face all on , 
ſudden z for the Sorbonne firſt, who had accepted 
Purement & Simpliment, i. e. without Reſtriction, de. 
gan to ſing the Palidony, and to revoke its Accepy. 
tion, alledging for Reaſon of ſo unexpected a Chan 
that they had accepted it only to pleaſe the King a 
very good Reaſon for a learned Society, on whoſe De. 
ciſions depends in ſome Meaſure the Faith of the whe 
Kingdom !) moſt of the heretofore Conſtitutionair Bj. 
ſhops, and the Cardinal de Noailles, among the reſ, 
followed the Example of the Sorbonne, and becime 
Anticonſtitutionairs, becauſe that Party was very like. 
ly to be no longer the prevailing one at Court; {rom 
whence Father le Tellier, and his Protectreſs Mair. 
tenon, had been already baniſhed, | 

However the Sorbonne, being reproached with its 
ſcandalous Recantation, which was a convincing Proof 
of her Ignorance, or want of Zeal for the Religion 
ſhe profeſſed, or of Puſillanimity; alledged for Ex. 

cuſe, that ſhe had not entirely rejected the Bull, but 
on the contrary, was ready to accept it as ſoon as the 
Pope would give the Explanations required; for 
which they ſent to Rome, Chevalier, one of the Arch- 
biſhop of Paris Secretary, but all to no Purpoſe: For 
the Court of Rome, inſtead of granting their Requeſt, 
treated them all as they really deſerved, i. e. asa Pack 
of Ignorants, or of Knaves, or of Puſillanimous, not 
fit to be intruſted with the Conduct of Chriſt's Flock; 
and inſiſted that they ſhould ſtand by their former 
Acceptation; and then the Pope would oblige them 
perhaps, with an Explanation of the Bull; which 
Difficulties ſtarted on both Sides, could never be ſur- 
mounted; for the Court of Rome inſiſted on a blind 
Obedience, and the French Clergy wanted to ſee clear. 
Then the Party of the Auticonſtitutionairs grew every 
Day more formidable, by the Acquiſition of a vaſt Num- 
ber of Proſelytes of Diſtinction and Merit. The Party of 
the Cardinal, who then having nothing to fear from the 
Court, too much employed otherways for to intertete 
in religious Matters; throw'd off the Maſk, and de- 
clared openly againſt the Bull; and the Oratorians 
took place of the Feſuits, who were interdicted 
throughout the whole Dioceſe of Paris, from Preact- 
ing and hearing the Confeſſions. Though a Papet- 
war was conducted on both Sides, with a great dealt 
Zeal, and very little of Chriſtian Charity ; the Dil- 
pute grew ſo warm, and the Books publiſhed by each 
Party ſo common, that there was ſcarce a Perſon in 
the whole Kingdom, who pretended to an Education 
above the common, who did not eſpouſe the Fart), 
which he thought ſuited himſelf z even the fair Sex 
ſignalized themſelves on that Occaſion ; there wete 
few Ladies of Diſtinction and Merit, who did not de- 
clare Pro or Con, and few who had not learned from 
St. Auguſtin, whom they were often found reading 
how to explain the Propoſitions of Que/ nel. 

His Royal Highneſs the Regent, a Prince a much 
verſed in Theology, as he was in all the Arts an 
Sciences, ſo much thought thoſe religious Quarrels 
beneath his Notice, that he was reſolved to leave 
thoſe Affairs to the ſole Determination of the 
Clergy, whom they moſt properly belong to, and tool 
very little or no Cognizance of it, till the Court © 
Rome provoked out of Meaſure, at the pretended Re- 


volt of the Cardinal de Noailles, whom ſhe thought 
obliged 


oblige 


— wa if he continued in ſo flagrant a Revolt againſt 
aticahs 


Holy See; and 
— che Menac 
nence a Brief, 
and which was 
communication; 
ed, he went 

laining to 
Rigour of | 


PE tedious Procraſtinations of the Biſhop of 
I 


. ring Bull, ſo much dreaded by the 
Parts; | be TEN the Pope's Nuncio at Paris, 
_ Care to have it immediately carried to his 
— hed who had no ſooner received it, but he 
—＋ carry it to the Regent, as to his laſt Refuge; 
1 "det to conſult with him, what Meaſures to take 
8 extricate himſelf out of the Labyrinth he was engaged 
in. His Royal Highneſs, who in all Appearance, 
was not that Day in his beſt Humour, heard the Com- 


i k in the Church, to ſupport her 
: 1 him wich the Thunder of the 


finding him inflexible, paſſed at laſt 
es to the Effects, by ſending to his Emi- 
which ſuſpended him of his Functions, 
to be the Forerunner of a Bull of Ex- 
at which the Carding Ong alarm- 

ry the Brief to the Kegent, com- 
him po fame Tine of the exceſſive 
he Court of Rome. His Royal Highnels, 
"omiſed him, that he would order the King's Mini- 


ſter at Rome, to appeaſe the Pope, and ſtop farther 


Proceeding again 


ce fe . but however, if the Regent had 


{| his Eminence; bidding him at 
to continue in the Exerciſe of his Pa- 


promiſes, or, if the Court of Rome was 


fats of the Cardinal with ſome Impatience, and for 
Po uion told him, That he could not help what 
the Court of Rome had done againſt him; That if he 
had been afraid of her Procedures, he ſhould have 
forbore offending her; and that he would be much 
obliged to him, if he would forbear likewiſe, trou- 
bling him for the future, with his Differences with 
the Ua dee, ſince he had ſomething elſe of a far greater 
Conſequence to mind; promiſing him however, that 
he would hinder the Fulmination of the Bull, and let 
the Pope know, that in that Caſe he had exceeded his 
juiſdiction; having none over the King's Subjects, 
not even a Cardinal, while in the King's Dominions, 
If the Regent then, was ſo good as his Word, or not, 
the Truth is, that the Bull was concealed, and never 
made publick ; and what I know of it, I learned it from 
1 Relation of mine, who had then the Con fidence of his 
Royal Highneſs z who was pleaſed to tell him, That 
if he was to give Ear to that Prieſt, he would be more 
troubleſome to him than the Government of the 
whole Kingdom, 1 regaled the Biſhop of Lugon with 
this News (for I was then at Paris,) which I knew 
would be very agreeable to him; and his whole An- 
ſwer to it, was, Rira bien, qui rira le Dernier, he 
who ſhall laugh laſt, will laugh in Reality ; fo much 
3 to ſay, that he expected to ſee his Party the pre- 
vailing one at laſt. 

Very near the ſame Time, i. e. toward the latter 
End of 1719 3 a very bitter Satyr was publiſhed a- 
gainſt the Sorbonne, in form of a Letter, which 
ſhould have been written by the Doctors of Geneva; 
in which that learned Society was complimented, for 
having eſpouſed the Defence of Calvin's Doctrine. 
What pleaſed me moſt during that Controverſy, is, 
that the Books which were publiſhed by the Auti- 
onfitutionairs, which were all very well wrote, were 
given gratis, to thoſe who had any Friend in that 
Party ; ſo that in a ſhort Time, I found myſelf pro- 
"ded at that cheap Rate, with almoſt a whole Li- 
brary, The ſole Advantage the Kingdom of France 
reaped from thoſe Diſputes, was, that the inferior 
Clergy, applied themſelves more ſerioufly than they 

d done before, to the Study of the Sacred Letters; 
ad that there have been ſeldom found ſince in 

atry Pariſhes, thoſe illiterate Prieſts who thought 
\emlelves ſufficiently learned if they could underſtand 
lin, 

At laſt the Anti-conſtitutionairs grew ſo formida- 
ble, as to ſee themſelves in a Condition to defy all the 
Attempts of the Court of Rome againſt them ; the 

alican could have then thunder'd, as often, and as 
bat as he pleas'd, the Archbiſhop of Paris had 
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Iron to oppoſe to it; his Eminence us'd to retire, every 
Saturday, to his Country-Seat at Con flans, near Paris, 
where he was met by the moſt conſiderable of his 
Party, where Meaſures were concerted, as well to 
ſtrengthen themſelves, as to weaken their Enemies. 
At that Time ſeveral Monks and Fryers, tir'd of the 
monaſtick Life, became Anti-conftitutionairs, on Pur- 
poſe to have ſome plauſible Realons to quit their Soli- 
tude; among whom there were ſeveral Monks, of the 
famous Abbey of la Trape in Normandy, who all 
came to put themſelves under the Cardinal's Pro- 
tection ; whence the Conſtitutionairs took Occaſion, 
to reproach his Eminence with being the Refuge of 
Apoſtates. | 

The Court of Rome ſeeing herſelf thus braved by 
potent Enemies, and afraid that if ſhe continued to 
act with that deſpotick Power, ſhe had *till then af- 
fected in this Affair; the Gallican Church would be 
glad perhaps of a favourable Opportunity of ſhaking 
off the Roman Yoke, by the Election of a Patriarch, 
which would be a great Check to the Pope's Treaſury, 
conſtdering the immenſe Sums, ſent from France to 
Rome, for Bulls; began to deſiſt from Part of their 
high Pretenſions; and offered, that if the Anticonſti- 
tuticnairs would accept the Bull, even under the Re- 
ſtriction of an Explanation, ſhe would give that Expla- 
nation. But the Anti-conſtitutionairs, who were grown 
too potent, and had gained too much Ground to 
enter into a Capitulation with their Enemies, inſiſted 
on that Explanation, previouſly to the Acceptation 
of the Bull; pretending that they could not accept it 
before they knew what they were to accept, nor con- 
demn Propoſitions as heretical, ſchiſmatical, &c. be- 
fore they could be perſwaded that they were ſuch 3 
that Chriſt himſelf, whoſe Vicar upon Earth the 
Pope ſtiled himſelf, did never refuſe to explain to his 
Diſciples the Parables he propoſed to them, when 
they did not underitand them; that acting other- 
wiſe was enſlaving, and tyrannizing a Chriſtian Con- 
ſcience z that his Holineſs, whoſe Judgment in that 
Affair had been pronounced but ex Cathedrd, which 
Judgment he knew himſelf, was not conſidered as 
infallible by the Gallican Church; could have been 
miſtaken in the Condemnation of Queſnel, or deceived 
by thoſe who had examined his Beck. That though 
they would not pretend to juſtify all the 101 Propoſi- 
tions extracted from it; there were nevertheleſs a vaſt 
Number of them which had a great Air of Ortho- 
doxy, and appeared as ſuch to the whole Gallican 
Church; and therefore *till theſe were explain'd, they 
could not find it agreeable to their Conſcience, to con- 
demn the others, much leſs to condemn the whole. 

But, however, theſe Reaſons, in all Appearance 
very juſt, and very agreeable to the Practice of the 
Primitive Church, and of Chriſt himſelf; could not 
perſuade the Court of Rome to that Compliance, ſeem- 
ingly ſo neceſſary to re-eſtabliſh the Peace of the Gal- 
lican Church ; ſhe thought then, that ſhe had already 
gone too far, and that her too great Condeſcenſion had 
rendered her Enemies more daring, and more in- 
ſolent; therefore re- aſſuming her former Haughtineſs 
(as the Anti- conſtilutionairs called it) and her former 
imperious Tone, ſhe renewed her Menaces againſt 
the Cardinal, and his Party; and even excommuni- 
cated ſome of the moſt conſiderable of the Anti- 
conſtitutionairs; who appealing from that Excommu- 
nication to the future Council, continued their Func- 
tions. Neither do I believe if even Clement XI. had 
granted the Explanation ſo warmly, and ſo obſtinate- 


ly inſiſted upon by the Anti-conſtitutionairs, that ſuch 


Condeſcenſion, had much contributed towards reſtor- 
ing the Peace of the Gallican Church; and if they had 
not ſtarted ſome other Difficulties, on Purpoſe to have 
ſome ſpecious Pretext, to continue in their Oppoſi- 
tion; for a Party has ſo many alluring Charms, that 


| thoſe who are once engaged in it, can ſcarcely be 


perſuaded to leave it: That of the Anti-conflitutionairs, 
had all that could the moſt flatter our natural Incli- 
nations, in all Ranks and Profeſſions. The Learned, 


5N who 
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who were ambitious to appear publickly as ſuch, met 
among them with the greateſt Encouragement, and 
were furniſh'd with frequent Occaſions of exerciſing 
their Talent. A great many of the Clergy, who had 
till then been bury'd in the Duſt of the Church, be- 
gan to be taken Notice of, if it was but by their being 
only accounted Anti- conſtitutionairs thoſe of more 
Merit found the Secret by the fame Means, and under 
the ſame Name, to introduce themſelves into the Pa- 
laces of the Great, and the moſt ſelect Companies of 
the Party, whence, without it, they had been, per- 
haps, for ever excluded. Their Directors were 1n- 
truſted with the Direction of the Conſcience of ſeve- 
ral Ladies of the firſt Quality, who provided profuſely 
to the daily Subſiſtence of their Father Confeſſor, 
whoſe Confeſſional made always a very ſplendid Ap- 
arance, while thoſe of the Conſtitutionairs were co- 
ver'd with Duſt, and Cobwebs ; for that other Party, 
pretending to have the Truth on its Side, which they 
thought every true Chriſtian was oblig'd to follow, 
they us'd to take no Pains, nor to put themſelves to 
any Inconvenience, to gain Praſelytes; beſides, as that 
Party was chiefly govern'd by Feſuits, who do not 
like to part with much Money, there was little or none 
expended for the Cauſe. The pooreſt Ecclefiaſticks, 
who for ſeveral Years had been oblig'd to live on the 
Retribution of their Maſs, which, in ſome Places, is 
but 10 Sols, beſides what they could get by their daily 
Aſſiſtance at their parochial Church, were ſeen, all on 
a ſudden, to change a ſcanty and thread · bare Soutane, 
or Gown, which had ſeen many Luſtres, for the gay 
Apparel, d'un Abbe Coquet de Paris, of a Pariſian 
Abbot ;, and with no other Toils, then declaring him- 
ſelf Anti-conſtitutionair, could find the Philoſopher*s 
Stone. The Ladies were ſo elevated at their being 
tantaliz'd with the Notion, that by reciting with the 
Prieſt, the Canon of the Maſs, (which, to render it eaſy 
to them, the Prieſt was to ſpeak with a loud Voice, 
contrary to the Rubrick of the Roman Church) they 
could not only ſay the Maſs, but likewiſe conſecrate 
the Euchariſt, as well as the Pope himſelf, that they 
ſpar*d nothing to gratify thoſe who had granted them 
that ineſtimable Privilege, of which they were ſo fond, 
that ſome Ladies, who before could ſcarcely have 
been perſuaded to hear Maſs once a Week, and then 
it muſt have been a very ſhort one, elſe they had 
fainted away; were ſeen every Morning at Church, to 
ſay two or three Maſſes, while a Prieſt, tho? he had 
no other Livelyhood, could ſay but one. There was 
this other very remarkable Difference, that they were 
allow'd to ſay it in French, while the Prieſt was not 
permitted yet to ſay it otherwiſe than in Latin ; ſo 
that the Anti-conſftitutionairs had found a Secret which 
had not been imagin*d ever ſince the Extinction of 
Paganiſm, to eſtabliſh among themſelves Women Sacri- 
ficators. Another ſignal Advantage for the poor Bro- 
thers Anti-conſtitutionairs, was, that, like Capuchin 
Fryars, they could have travell'd throughout the 
whole Kingdom without Money, and nevertheleſs 
wanted for nothing; for they were ſure of being 
kindly receiv'd, and very well entertain'd, by the 
moſt wealthy among them, on that ſingle Ticket, An- 
I- OST ITV T ION AIRES. 

The religious Orders eſpous'd each their Party, the 
Benedifins, and almoſt all the other Monks who had 
any Revenues, declar'd againſt the Bull; and all the 
Fryars, eſpecially thoſe of the Order of St. Francis, 
tor the Bull; and among theſe the Capuchin Fryars, 
call'd, in France, les Valets de Pied des Feſuites, the 
Running-Footmen of the Jeſuits, were the moſt zea- 
lous Conftitutionairs. Tho' among them all, there 
were ſome Convents mi-partite, i. e. that in thoſe 
Convents there were ſome Conſtitutionairs, and ſome 
Anti- conſtitutionairs, which ſometimes caus'd a great 
Confuſion among them; even the Monaſteries of Nuns 
were not free from it; for as they had alſo took Part 
in the Cauſe, there happen'd often ſuch warm Dit. 
putes among them, that they ſometimes ended in an 
open Rupture, attended with Blows, leaving in the 
Field of Battle a vaſt Number of torn Veils, and ſome 


bloody Noſes; and then thoſe among them who 
more tir'd of their Confinement than they were 
Partiſans, apply'd to the General of the Or 
the Dioceſan, if they were under his Juriſdiction 
knew him of the ſame Party, for Leave to quick 
Cloyfter, where they could live no longer with , le, 
Conſcience. ae 

Things continu'd in this Fluctuation in the Gaz; 
Church, during the whole Regency of the late Dil. 
of Orleans, and even for ſome Time after; till the 
late Duke of Bourbon, who, at the Regent's Deceaſ 
had taken the Reins of the Government, and wh. 
was influenc'd by M. Chauvelin, who had tame 
been for the Bull, took Cognizance of that A 
and made the Conſtitutionairs breed a-new, by taking 
the Zeſuits into his Favour, and Meaſures to have the 
Bull Unigenitus receiv'd throughout the whole Kg. 
dom, baniſhing thoſe who prov*d refractory. In bl 
Turn of Fortune, the Archbiſhop of Paris app 
again wavering, and a ſecond Acceptation of the 2, 
could have been expected from him, had not hi, 
Council repreſented to him, that by ſhewing ſo much 
Inſtability in his Sentiments, he would prepare Mate; 
of Laughter to his Enemies, and be deſpis'd by both 
Parties; that his Eminence had put himſelf entirely 
out of Power of ever recanting with the leaſt Appezr. 
ance of Honour, by having publiſh'd ſo many pay. 
ral Inſtruftions, in Defence of its former Retra&aic, 
His Eminence yielded to theſe Perſuaſions, which 
were, without doubt, very reaſonable, and continu, 
at leaſt in Appearance, a very good Anti. cunſiu- 
tionatr. 

To provide for the Relief of thoſe of their he- 
thren who during this new Storm were ſent to Exile, 
the Anti-conſtitutionairs appointed truſty Queſtmen, 
who were to go, among the Party, to collect the cha- 
ritable Gifts which every individual Member (in 4 
Condition to do it) was to contribute towards this 
Relief; by which Means, they gather'd immenſ: 
Sums of Money, which they diſtributed to thoſe in 
Affliction, with a great deal of Generoſity, Compi 
ſion, and Economy; entruſting with the Money 
none but thole on whoſe Probity, Prudence, and &- 
creſy, they could entirely rely; I myſelf have tra- 
vell'd from Paris to Lyons, in my Journey to la), 
at the latter End of 1725, with one of theſe truſty 
Friends and CEconomiſts, who was going to vilit 
thoſe of his Brethren who were baniſh'd into theSean- 
nois, Auxerois, Burgundy and Lionnois ; and as have 
never been ſuſpected by either Party, becauſe I eſpous' 
none, tho? very well known to both, he made no 
Scruple to introduce me to thoſe of his Friends he vi. 
ſited on the Road; complimenting me often, that | 
could be of very great Service to them, would I but 
declare in their Favour, which I have always thougit 
fit to decline, tho?, in a great many Particulars, Iap- 
prove their Conduct, and blame it in ſome others: 
For their Requeſt to the Pope was certainly very ju, 
if founded on juſt Principles, at leaſt in outward Ap: 
pearance it was very agreeable to the Practice of the 
primitive Church, which has never exacted that paſ- 
ſive Obedience from the Fideles, as we'll ſhew, in cut 
Treatiſe of the Church, under the Letter C. There 
reign'd among them a very great Unanimity, Diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, and unfeigned Charity; and the 
Number of very learned Men, of all Orders, that 
Party was compos'd of, could have render'd it reſpect. 
ful to a Perſon who had been neither for or 2g4" 
the Bull Unigenitus. Very few of them were 25 
of Diſſimulation or Hypocriſy, and their Conve®” 
tion was open, mild, and agreeable; free from wer 
extraordinary Heats, and Invectives, which, in och 
Caſes, ſeem inſeparable from the Spirit of Farty p 
often as I have been among them, (and 1 was once 
whole Summer at the Bergeries, a Country” , 
the Abbot De Caumartin, then Biſhop of Leh © 
Britanny, among ſeveral of the moſt conſicet-”* 
that Party) and all that while never hears 
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der, Or to 


them ſpeak the leaſt diſreſpectfully of thei! Aus, 


* 


niſts; and when the bittereſt Satire written * 
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ht to them, I have always heard 
chem, Las d, if it was wrote with Judgment, Spi- 
hem admire Its f : 
ck rudition 3 and if not, they ſaid nothing: 
28 fear d nothing, they were not afraid to ſpeak 
As y Body; or rather, they had all too much 
* d Intrepidity, to be afraid o 
a Chriſtian Courage, an f 
+ for 1 have ſeen them receive the News 
| Diſappointments with that Tranquility 
and Calmnels, which _ . 4 in the Chri- 
. f the primitive C urch, while conducted to 
Fo deaf. The Books in their Defence, were writ- 
ten in ſo florid, elegant, 1 _ and pr. res 
d them over ſeveral Times, and always 
* indicible Pleaſure. When they could 
rant any Favour, they did it with that Chearfulneſs 
— Satisfaction, as if they had receiv'd it themſelves; 
and when they could not, they ſeem'd really ſorry, 
d. 
* the Conſtitutionairs, they had very little o- 
ther Merit than that of their Cauſe. There were cer- 
tainly, among them, as among their Antagoniſts, a vaſt 
Number of Perſons eminent — their Birth, Learn- 
ing, Piety, and Virtue; but, for the Generality, they 
33 ot bs moderate, = diſintereſted, nor ſo chari- 
ble, as the others; Sel -intereſt was the predominant 
Paſſon among them, and they always ſpoke with that 
Caution, even r their moſt ſincere Friends, as if 
they were afraid of their own Shadow ; truſting more 
to the Authority and Power of the Prince, than to the 
Equity of their r The Biſhop of Lugon him- 
ſelf, certainly, one of the beſt among them, could not 
help expreſſing his Uneaſineſs about it; and he has 
often complain'd, in my Hearing, of the Unworthi- 
neſs of thoſe who pretended to be the moſt zealous 
briers of the Power and Authority of the Roman 
2 he us'd to blame highly the loud Clamours, 
and bitter In vectives of the Fryars, and other Under- 
ſtappers Conſtitutionairs, whom he always look'd 
with the greateſt Scorn and Contempt; ſaying, 
that the Cauſe of the Church was not to be defended 
with ſuch weak Weapons, and in fo ſcandalous a Man- 
ner, But, however, with all theſe ſeeming Diſad- 
rantages, 2 —_— — D = (rira 7 0 
rira le dernier) that Party gain'd once more the 
os Hand; and the late Pope Benedict XIII, who 
viſ'd for nothing more than to ſee all thoſe Diſputes 
in the Gallican Church terminated in an amicable 
Manner; gave, at laſt, ſome Satisfaction to the Arch- 
diſdop of Paris, that, thro? the Intreaties of that ex- 
cellent Miniſter, Cardinal De Fleury, he re- accepted, 
in a Manner, before his Death, the Bull Unipenitus; 
tho' we have not been capable yet to know what Sort 
of Temperament was us'd by Benedif? XIII. to engage 
bim 0 4 ; hag Pope 0 _ 12 _ who was 
ever ſeated in the Roman Chair a ſecret Abhor- 
rence of the deſpotick Power, ſeveral of his Predece/- 
ſors had uſurp'd 3 and it is very certain, that he bla- 
med, in a great many Reſpects, the too ſevere Con- 
— 2 of Rome, in the Affair of the Bull, 
r which he could not eſcape being accus'd, durin 
his Pontificate, of being too indylgent to the . 
is, as if he had been one himſelf. *Tis true, that 
55 7 great a ef ws: A Humi- 
riſt, of whom he thought himſelf to be the 
Vicar on Earth, and the Pomp of the Court of Rome, 
. 2 when he could, deſpiſe the one to 
ile the other. 
The Example of the Cardinal De Noailles, as to his 
_ nnen of the Bull, was follow'd but by 
of his Partiſans; and as his Eminence ſur- 
vnd but a few Months to that Acceptation, I have 
not heard how far his Inconſtancy in this Affair af- 
5 his Reputation; for it is not the Practice in 
wr to __ m_ Aſhes of the Dead, hence to have 
on to aſperſe their Reputation ; all I know, is, 
the Party of the Anti-confitutionairs is yet al- 
we. as Potent as ever, tho? very ſilent. | 
a paſt Ages the Bulls of Popes were of a greater 
eight in France, and far more reſ pected, than they 
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have been ever ſince, under Philip the Fair. Boniface 
VIII. having firſt but threaten'd to excommunicate that 
great Prince, for raiſing the current Coin of his King- 
dom a little above its intrinſick Value, (forc'd to it by 
the urging Neceſſities of the State) Philip began to 
open his Eyes, and perceiv'd (but not too late) that 
the Court of Rome, who ſhould have contented her 
ſelf with the fiſhing of Souls, have too long fiſh*d in 
the Temporality of Princes, and uſurp'd a Power even 
above that which Sovereigns have receiv'd immedi- 
ately from God. Therefore he thought fit to pare 
Boniface's Nails, and to let him know, that tho* the 
next Day after his Intronization he had appear'd with 
a Sword by his Side, as if he had both the ſpiritual 
and temporal Power, and flatter*d himſelf that he had 
in his Hand the univerſal Monarchy, and could depoſe 
Princes at Pleaſure z he nevertheleſs was nothing elſe 
but what thoſe Princes had been pleas'd to make him, 
and what he ſhould ceaſe to be, whenever they pleas'd. 
This Hint of Philip procur'd the Fulmination of a 
Bull of Excommunication from any was who therein 
put his whole Kingdom under an Interdi#, abſolved 
his Subjects from their Oath of Allegiance, and gave 
the Kingdom of France to the firſt who would invade 
it, Philip appeal'd from this Bull, as of an Abuſe, to 
the future Council, and ſent Philip of Nogaret in Am- 
baſſy to Boniface, then at Avignon; who hearing Bo- 
niface ſpeak in an arrogant Manner of the King his 
Maſter, ſtruck the Pope in the Face with his Hand 
arm'd with an iron Gantlet, for Philip was then arm'd 
cap-a-pee, This Preſumption of Philip was puniſh'd 
by another Bull of Boniface, full of Scurrilities and 
Invectives againſt the King of France, whom he threa- 
tens /o0 govern with an iron Rod, and to break as an 
earthen Veſſel, But this Bull was as little minded by 
the King, as the former ; and ſeeing that Boniface was 
incorrigible, he found himſelf oblig'd, at laſt, ro fend 
the ſame Nogaret, at the Head of an Army, who be- 
ſieg'd Avignon, took it by Storm, ſeiz'd the Pope, and 
had him led thro? the Streets, mounted on an Aſs, his 
Face towards the Tail, and afterwards confin'd Pri- 
ſoner, Boniface died in his Confinement, three Days 
after this Mock-triumph, while he was writing ano- 
ther Bull againſt Philip the Fair. 

Ever ſince this fatal Epocha, the Court of Rome 
has loſt a great deal of Ground in France; and the 
French, at preſent, hear the Vatican Thunder, with 
as much Indifference as the other Roman Catholick 
Countries are frighted at it. 

Nor do the Spaniards admit the Pope's Bulls im- 
plicitly; but having been examin'd by the King's 
Council, if there appear any Reaſon for not executing 
them, Notice thereof is given to the Pope by a Sup- 
plication z and the Bull, by this Means, remains 
without Effect. 

To fulminate Bulls, is to make Publication thereof 
by one of the three Commiſſaries, to whom they are 
directed; whether he be the Biſhop, or Official. This 
Publication is ſometimes oppos'd; but when it is, the 
Fault is not charg'd on the Pope who iſſu'd the Bull, 
but an Appeal is brought to him againſt the Perſon 
who is ſuppos'd to make it. 

The Bull in Cænd Domini, is a Bull read every Year 
on Maunday-Thurſday, in the Pope's Preſence ; con- 
taining various Excommunications againſt Herelicks, 
thoſe who diſobey the See, who diſturb or oppoſe the 
Exerciſe of Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, &c. Les X. 
caus'd Luther to be excommunicated in it, by Name; 
which Bull is but a pure Formality, and a vain Ce- 
remony. : 

After the Death of the Pope, no Bulls are diſpatch'd 
during the Vacancy of the See; to prevent any Abu- 
ſes thereof, as ſoon as the Pope is dead, the Vice- 
Chancellor of .the Roman Church takes the Seal of the 
Bulls, and, in the Preſence of ſeveral Perſons, orders 
the Name of the deceas'd Pope to be eras'd, and co- 
vers the Out fide, on which are the Heads of St. Pe- 
ter and St. Paul, with a linntn Cloth, ſealing it up 


with his own Seal, and giving it, thus cover'd, to the 
; Cham- 
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Chamberlain, to be preſerv'd, that no Bulls may be 
ſeal'd with it in the mean Time. 
There are other Bulls, beſides thoſe of the Pope, 
and, among the reſt, the Gol DEN Burr, (thus cal- 
led from a golden Seal fix*d to it, ſuch as were us'd 
by the Emperors of Conſtantinople, annex'd to their 
Edits. This Denomination was peculiarly given to 
an Ordinance, or Statute, made by the Emperor 
Charles IV. in 1356, ſaid to have been drawn up by 
that celebrated Lawyer Bartoli, and ſtill reputed the 
Magna Charta of the Empire. Till the Publication 
of the Golden Bull, the Form and Ceremonies of the 
Election of an Emperor were dubious, and undeter- 
min'd; and the Number of Electors not fix d. This 


ſolemn Edict regulated the Functions, Rights 
leges, and Pre · eminencies of the Electors. ' 
ginal, which is in Latin, is kept at Frankfort 
the Election of the Emperor is to be made. he 
Backſide are ſeveral Knots of black and yellow Silk 
to which hangs a Bull, or Seal of Gold, This ©; 4 
nance, containing thirty Articles, was approved of b. 
all the Princes of the Empire, and remains Rill T 
Force. The Election of the Ernperor is by it declare 
to belong to ſeven Electors; three of them Eccliþ 
aſticks, viz. the Archbiſhop of Mentz, Trey, and 
Cologne; and four Seculars, viz, the King of 3, 
mia, Prince Palatine, Duke of Saxony, and Margui 
of Brandenburg. 
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ALENDAR, (from Calendæ, a Word an- 

tiently wrote in large Characters, at the Head 
of each Month) is a Diſtribution of Time, accom- 
modated to the Uſes of Lifez or (as defin'd in the 
Schools) Dierum ac Menſium, ex quibus annus conſtat, 
omniumque, que Diebus, ac Menſibus adjuntta ſunt, Or- 
dinatio: An Order of the Days and Months which 
compoſe the Year, and of all that's added to thoſe 
Days and Months. Therefore we muſt conſider, in 
the Calendar, the Day, the Week, the Month, the 
Year, the Biſſext, the Cycle, both Solar and Lunar, 
and all that has any Relation to the Doctrine of 
Time. Well begin with the Day. 

The Day is a Diviſion of Time drawn from the 
Appearance and Diſappearance of the Sun. The 
Day is of two Kinds, artificial, and natural. 

Artificial Day, is the Stay of the Sun above the 
Horizon, in Oppoſition to which, the Time of Dark- 
neſs, or the Sun's Stay below the Horizon, from ſet- 
ting to riſing again, is call'd Night. 

Natural Day, call'd alſo civil Day, is the entire Re- 
volution of the Sun from Eaſt to Weſt, whereby it re- 
turns to the ſame Point of the Heavens whence it had 
departed ; or the Time wherein the Earth makes a 
Rotation on its Axis, 

This Revolution of the Sun is commonly divided 
into twenty-four equal Parts, call'd Hours ; each Hour 
into ſixty Minutes; each Minute into ſixty Seconds 
each Second into ſixty Thirds, &c. 

There are divers Kinds of Hours, us'd by Chrono- 
logers, Aſtronomers, Dialiſts, Sc. Sometimes Hours 
are divided into equal and unequal. 

Equal Hour, is the twenty-fourth Part of a Day 
and Night preciſely ; that is, the Time wherein fif- 
teen Degrees of the Equator mount above the Hori- 
20n; thele are alſo call'd eguinoctial Hours, becauſe 
meaſur'd on the Equineial; and aſtronomical, be- 
cauſe usꝰd by Aſtronomers. They are alſo differently 
denominated, according to the Manner of accounting 
them in different Countries, 

Afronomical Hours, are equal Hours, reckon'd from 
Noon, or Mid-day, in a continu'd Series of twenty- 
four. Babyloniſh Hours, are equal Hours, reckon'd 
trom Sun-riſe, in a continu'd Series of twenty-four, 
European Hours, are equal Hours, reckon'd from 
Midnight; twelve from thence to Noon, and from 
Noon to Midnight twelve more. Fewiſhh and Turk. 
iſh, or planetary, or antient Hours, are twelfth Parts 
of the artificial Day and Night; hence, as it is only 
in the Time of the Equinoxes that the artificial Day is 

equal to the Night ; it is then, only, that the Hours of 
the Dey are equal to thoſe of the Night ; at other 
Times they will be always either increa/ing, or decrea- 
ſing. They are call'd antient, or Fewiſh Hours, be- 
cauſe us*d by the Antients, and ſtill among the Fews. 
They are call'd planetary Hours, by reaſon the Aſtro- 
logers pretend that a new Planet comes to predomi- 
nate every Hour; and that the Day takes its Denomi- 


nation from that which predominates the firſt Hau- 
thereof; as Morning from the Moon, &c. 

We muſt obſerve here, that among the Few there 
were four Hours of the Day eſpecially appointed for 
their Prayers, viz. prima, tertia, ſexta, and ny, 
Prima, prime, or the rt Hour, began at Sun. ring. 
Tertia, tierce, or the ſecond Hour, anſwer'd to or 
Nine in the Morning. Sexta, ſext, or the thin 
Hour, to our Twelve, or Noon. And Nona, zum, 
or the fourth Hour, to our Three in the Afternoon. 
The whole Interval of three Hours, allow'd totwo df 
theſe Hours of Prayers, viz. between tertia and ſuua, 
retain'd the Name of fir# Hour, viz. between ui 
and ſexta: As when, for Example, *tis mention 
Mark xv. 25. And it was the third Hour, and thy 
crucify'd him, And John xix. 14, 16. Chrift is (id 
to have been, about the ſixth Hour, deliver'd tothe 
Jews to be crucify'd. Which two Paſſages, tho im- 
plying an apparent Contradiction, can be reconcil'd 
in this Manner, viz. that Chriſt had been deliver 
to the Fews, by Pilate, in the third Hour, if the Hur 
be taken for the Interval between fertia and ſexta; 
and about the fixth Hour, if it be taken for the Hour 
of Prayers, which was then very near. 

Unequal, or temporary Hours, are twelfth Parts of 
the artificial Day and Night. The Obliquity of the 
Sphere renders theſe more or leſs unequal at different 
Times; ſo that they only agree with the equa! Hur 
at the Time of the Equinoxes. a 

The Days compoſe the WEEK, which 1s a cont! 
nual Succeſſion of ſeven Days. 

The Origin of this Diviſion of Mieeks, or of com. 
puting Time by Sevenths, is greatly controverted, 
Some will have it to take its Riſe from the four Quit- 
ters, or Intervals of the Moon, between her Changes 
or Phaſes ; which being about ſeven Days diſtant, 
gave Occaſion to the Diviſion. Be this as it will, the 
Diviſion is certainly very antient, The Syrians, Eg 
tians, and moſt of the oriental Nations, appear {0 
have us'd it from all Antiquity, tho? it did not get 
Footing in the Weſt till Christianity brought it in. 
The Romans reckon'd their Days, not by Sevenths, but 
by Ninths ; and the antient Greeks by Decades, ot 
Tenths, : 

But, however, the Diviſion of the Week into ſeven 
Days, is, in my Opinion ſo antient, that it ought to 
be attributed to God; who reſted himſelf from i 
Work the ſeventh Day. Hence the eus took Dos 
ſion, to appoint that ſame Day for a Day of Rel. 
which they called Sabbatb; and which Chriſtians babe 
transferred to Sunday, in Honour of Chriſt's Rer. 
rection. The Fews uſed alſo to give the Ne 
Sabbath to the whole Meet: Hence this of the Pl, 
riſee, Luke xviii. 12. Jejuno bis in Sabbath, 
faſt twice in the Sabbath, or Meet: Hence : ry 
Matt. 21. v. 1. and elſewhere, the firſt of the 4 | 
bath, is the firſt Day of the Meek. But in the 21 
fiaſtical Rite, the firſt Day of the Sabbath, or SH,, 
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| „ 1rima, the firſt feria, to which ſucceeds 
is e, Kc. So = as among the Jews, the 
the ſec of the Week was Paraſceve, or the Pre- 
Goh , the Sabbath z likewiſe the Sabbath of the 


: Chriſtians, the Paraſceve, or 
7 nt Dr th for Sunday. 
row Authors will have the Uſe of the Weeks, a- 
rb other eaſtern Nations, to have proceeded from 
2 5; but with little Appearance of Probability. 
the Jcan better Reaſon, that others ſuppoſe the Uſe 
It 7 among the Heathens of the Eaſt, to be a 
- in of the Tradition of the Creation, which they 
504 fil retained with divers others. This is the Opi- 
ben "of Grotius, de verit. Relig. Cbriß. Lib. 1. who 
lk wiſe proves, that not only throughout the Eaſt, 
_ ven among the Greeks, Italians, Celtæ, Sclavous, 
* the Romans themſelves, the Days were di- 


vided into Weeks 3 and that the ſeventh Day was in 
extraordinary Veneration. 


day, among the Heathens, is the Day of 

- _— is followed by the Day of the Moon, 
&c, each Day having its Appellation from a Planet, 
which they imagined, preſided to it; hence if Saturn 
was imagined to preſide to the firſt Hour of Saturday, 
upiter was likewiſe ſuppoſed to preſide, or in- 
guence the ſecond Hour; Mars the third, Sol the 
fourth, Venus the fifth, Mercury the ſixth, the Moon 
the ſeventh; and again, Saturn the eighth, the fif- 
teenth, and twenty ſecond; Jupiter the 23d Mars 
the 24th : So that Sl preſided to the firſt Hour of 
Sunday, Venus to the ſecond, Mercury the third, the 
Moos the fourth, Saturn the fifth, Zupiter the ſixth, 
Mars the ſeventh, and Sol again the eighth, the 1 th, 
the 22d; Venus the 23d, Mercury the 24th Hour: So 
that the Moon ſhould influence the firſt Hour of the 
following Day; and thus of all the other Planets and 
Days of the Veet. Hence it happened that the Day of 
Saturn, or Saturday, is ſucceeded by that of Sol which 
we call Sunday, and which is the firſt Day of the 
Miet; this is followed by the ſecond, which is the 
Day of the Moon; the third of Mars, the fourth of 
Mercury, the fifth of Jupiter, the ſixth of Venus; 
and the ſeventh of Saturn, called Sabbath by the 


ww, | 
*. Caſſius gives for Reaſon of this Denomina- 
tion, that it being obſerved that the Harmony of the 
Dateſſaron, which conſiſts in the Ratio of 4 to 3, is 
of great Force and Effect in Muſick ; it was judged 
meet to proceed directly from Saturn to the Sun, be- 
cauſe there are three Planets between Saturn and the 
dun, and four from the Sun to the Moon. 

* From the Week, well paſs to the Month, which is 
a twelfth Part of the Lear; or the Space of thirty 
Days, or thereabouts, which the Moon takes to ac- 
compliſh its Courſe. The Days of the Month among 
the Romans, to whom, as well as to the Greeks (the Uſe 
of Weeks ſeem to have been utterly unknown, -before 
the Eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian Religion) took their 
Denomination from the Calends, Nones, and Ides; 
which Manner of computing, is ftill practiſed in the 
Court of Rome. | 

The Calends happen the firſt Day of each Month. 
Their Appellation is derived from the Greek, xaaw, 
Vico, I call z becauſe that Day the People of Rome aſ- 
ſembled at the Capitol, to learn from the Pontiffs, what 
vas to be done during the whole Month, with regard 
to divine and human Affairs. 

The Greeks had another Manner of computing their 

ths, viz, from Neomenia, or the New Moon, 

for they had no Calends z whence, Suetonius ſays, in 
the Life of Auguſtus, c. 8. That when that Emperor, 
vas pleaſed to mention ſomething which he thought 
ould never be accompliſhed ; he uſed to ſay, that 
they would be accompliſhed at the Greek Calends. 

The Nones which happened the fifth of the ſeventh 

of the Month, were thus called, either from the 

Baton Non, no, becauſe no Divinity was wor- 
lhiped in the Nones 3 or as New, ſince in thoſe Days 
the Laws were to be confirmed by a new Promulga- 
un, or, which is more likely, becauſe the Nones 
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happened nine Days before the 1des. 

The Ides fall the thirteenth or fifteenth x of the 
Month, 1. e. eight Days after the Nones. They are 
called Ides, from the obſolete Word Iduare, i. e. di- 
videre, to divide, for they divide the Month into al- 
moſt two equal Parts; whence Horace, L. 4. Ode 11. 


Idus tibi ſunt agendæ 
Qui dies menſem veneris marine, 
Findit Aprilem. 


All which the better to inculcate into our Memory, 
the Schools have compoſed the following Tetraſtich. 


Maius ſex nonas, October, Julius & Mars : 
Qua luer at Reliqui : dabit idus quilibet ofto, 
Unde dies alios omnes dic ante Calendas, 
Quas retro numerans, ſumes a menſe ſequent. 


i. e. The Month of May, as well as OFober, July, 
and March, have fix Days before the Nones; in 
which, what's done the firſt Day, is ſaid to be done 
in the Calends ; what's done the ſecond, is ſaid to be 
done the ſixth of the Nones, then the fifth, fourth, 
third, and Pridie Nonas, or the Day before the 


| Nones ; laſtly, what's done the ſeventh Day, is ſaid 


to be done in the Nones. The other Months, reckon 
but four Days before the Nones ; ſo that what's done 
the firſt Day of thoſe Months, is ſaid to be done in 
the Calends, Then follows Quarto Nonas, or the 
fourth of the Nones, the third, the Pridie Nonas, or 
Day before the Nones, and then Nonis, or the Nones. 
In each Month, the eight Days after the Nones are 
numbered, or called ante idus, or before the Ides; ſo 
that thoſe Months which have the Nones the fifth 
Day, have the des the thirteenth Day; and thoſe 
which have the Nones the ſeventh, have the 14es the 
fifteenth. In thoſe which have the Nones the fifth 
Day, the ſixth Day is called o0#avo idus, or before 
the 7des ; and in the others which have the Nones, the 
ſeventh Day, the eighth, is alſo called oavo idus, or 
before the 1des. 

The other Days after the Ides, take their Denomi- 
nation from the Calends of the Month following; ſo 
that if ſomething be done the ſixteenth of March, tis 
ſaid to be done the ſeventeenth of the Calends, or be- 
fore the Calends of April; for in that Number muſt 
be included, and the very Day of the Calends, and 
the Day in which ſomething is ſaid to be done; 
whence the ſixteenth of April, is called the ſixteenth 
of the Calends of May, becauſe April has but thirty 
Days, but March thirty one. Therefore to under- 
ſtand well this Manner of reckoning the Months by 
Calends, Nones and [des ; we muſt know which 
Months have thirty one Days, and which have but 
thirty ; which can be eaſily retained in our Memory, 
if we be pleaſed'to learn the following Verſes: 


April ter denos, Fun, Septemberque, November ; 
Uno plus Reliqui : viginti Februus ofto, 
Sed fi biſſextus fuerit, ſuperadditur unus. 


i, e. April, Fune, September, and November, have 
thirty Days, and other Months thirty-one, February 
excepted z which, in the common Years, has but eight 
3 twenty, and nine and twenty in the Biſſextile 
ear. 
Mon T xs are divided into Solar and Lunar Months : 
A Solar Month, is the Space of Time, wherein the 
Sun moves through one entire Sign of the Ecliptict; 
hence if Regard be had to the Sun's true Motion, 
the Solar Months will be unequal z fince the Sun is 
longer in paſſing through the Winter Signs, than thro? 
thoſe of the Summer : But as he conſtantly travels 
through all the twelve in 365 Days, 5 Hours, and 
49 Minutes ; the Quantity of a mean Month will be 
had by dividng the Number by 123 on this Principle 
the Quantity of a Solar Month, will be found 30 Days, 
10 Hours, 29 Minutes, 5 Seconds. 
Lunar Months, are either Synodical, Periodi- 
cal, or illuminative. Lunar Synodical Month, called 
50 alſo 
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alſo abſolutely Lunar Month, and Lunation is the 
ſpace of Time between two Conjunctions of the Moon 
with the Sun; or between two new Moons, The 
Quantity of the Synodical Month is 29 Days, 12 
Hours, 44 3” 11”. Lunar Periodical Month, is 
the Space of Time wherein the Moon makes her 
Round through the Zodiack; or wherein ſhe returns 
to the ſame Point. The Quantity of this Month 
is 27 Days, 7 Hours, 43' 8”. The antient Romans 
made uſe of Lunar Months, and made them alternate- 
ly of 29 and 30 Days; and, as we have obſerved al- 
ready, marked the Days of each Month by threeTerms, 
viz. Calends, Nones, and Ides. Lunar illuminative 
Months, is the Space from the firſt Time of her Ap- 
pearance after New Moon, to her firſt Appearance af- 
ter the New Moon following. Hence as the Moon ap- 
pears ſometimes ſooner after the New Moon, and ſome- 
times later; the Quantity of the illuminative Month is 
not always the ſame. By this Month the Turks and 
Arabs go. | 

There is alſo Mtronomical Month, which is that 
meaſured by ſome exact Interval, correſponding to the 
Motion of the Sun or Moon. Such are the Solar and 
Lunar Months abovementioned : But theſe Months 
can be of no uſe in civil Life; where it is required 
that the Months begin and end on ſome certain Day; 
for this Reaſon Recourſe is had to another Form of 
Months, called Civil or common Months; which is an 
Interval of a certain Number of whole Days, ap- 
proaching nearly to the Quantity of ſome Aſtronomical, 
either Lunar, or Solar Months. Civil Months are 
various according to the Aſtronomical Months, they are 
accommodated to, For Civil Lunar Months are to 
conſiſt alternately of 29 and 30 Days. Thus will two 
Civil Months be equal to two Aſtronomical ones, aba- 
ting for the odd Minutes; and conſequently the New 
Moon will be hereby kept to the firſt Day of each 
ſuch Civil Month, for a long Time together. How- 
ever, to make them keep conſtant Pace with the Civil 
Months ;, at the End of each 948 Months, a Month 
of 29 Days muſt be added; or elſe every thirty-third 
Month, muſt conſiſt of 30 Days. This was the Month 
in Civil, or common Uſe among the Fews, Greeks, 
and Romans, till the Time of Fulius Ceſar. Civil 
Solar Months, are to conſiſt alternately of 30 and 31 
Days; excepting one Month of the twelve, which 

for every fourth Year ſhould conſiſt of thirty Days, 
and the other Years of twenty-nine. This Form of 
Civil Months was introduced by Fulius Cz/ar. 

Under Auguſtus the ſixth Month, till then from its 
Place called Sextilis, was denominated Auguſtus, 
in honour of that Prince, and to make the Compli- 
ment yet greater, a Day was added to it. So that 
it now conſiſted of 31 Days, though till then, it 
had only contained 3o, to make up for which a Day 
was taken from February; ſo that hence forward it 
only conſiſted of 28 Days, and every third Year of 
29; though before it had ordinarily conſiſted of 29 
Days, Sc. and ſuch are the Civil, or Calendar 
Monihs abovementioned, and which now obtain 
through Europe. | 
Of this Form of Months the Year is compoſed 3 
and which is a Cycle of ſeveral Months ; uſually 
twelve. 

II am, is more properly defined the Space of Time 


wherein the dun moves, through the twelve Signs of 


the Ecliptick; and produces by its Acceſs to or Receſs 
from each of the Tropics, the annual Variety of the 
Seaſons, viz, the Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter, This by the Obſervations of Caſſini, Bian- 
chini, and de la Hire, contains 365 Days, 5 Hours, 
and 49 Minutes; which is the Quantity of the Year 
aſſumed by the Authors of the Gregorian Calendar. 
So that the Sun moves every Day, through 59 Mi- 
nutes and 8 Seconds of a Degree. 

But in the Civil or Popular Account, this Tear only 
contains 365 Days; except every fourth, which con- 
tains 366. This Near is called Sclar, which is either 
Aſtronomical or Civil. 


The Solar Aſtronomical Year is determined preciſely 
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by the Obſervations of Aſtronomy, and 
Kinds, Tropical, and Siderial or Aftral, The ; ” 
cal or natural Near is the Time, as before able 


which the Sun employs in paſſing through t Tar'y 
Siderial, or Aſtral Near, 1 — of Te rey 
in the Sun, going from any fixed Star, returns 32 
ſame. This conſiſts of 365 Days, 6 Hour the 
Minutes. 9:00 

Civil Year, is that Form of Year which each N 
tion has contrived to compute Time by; or the (; 5 
is the Tropical Year, conſidered as only conſiſting af 
a certain Number of whole Days; the odd H; 
and Minutes being ſet aſide, to render the Comm, 
tion of Time in the common Occaſions of Life mor. 
eaſy. Hence as the Tropical Year is 365 Days : 
Hours, 49 Minutes, the Civil Year is 36; Div? 
And hence alſo as it is neceſſary to keep Pace wi 
the Heavens, it is required that every fourth Year ©. 
ſiſts of 366 Days; which makes the Civil Near to be 
either Common, or Biſſextile. 

The Common Civil Year, is that conſiſting of 36 
Days; and the Biſſextile, or Leap Year, that of 365 
Days; or which has a Day extraordinary, which B. 
is called intercalary, or Biſſextile Day. Julius Ceſar 
to make the Civil Near keep Pace with the Tropical 
one, was the firſt who appointed this intercalary Day 
by contriving that the fix Hours which the fumer 
came ſhort of the latter, ſhould in four Years, mike 
2 whole Day, and be added after the twenty fourth 
of February, which was their ſixth of the Calend; of 
March. Hence as in that Year, they reckoned this 
Day twice over, or had bis ſexto Calendas, the Tur 
itſelf came to be called biſſex/us, and Biſſextile, The 
intercalary Day, however, among us, is not got in 
by telling the twenty fourth of February twice over; 
but by adding a Day after the twenty-eighth of R. 
brary, which Month, that Tear, comes to contain 
twenty-nine Days, 

The Lunar Year, is a Syſtem of twelve Lan 
Months; hence from two Kinds of Synodica! Lunar 
Months, there ariſe two Kinds of Lunar Var; the 
one Aſtronomical, the other Civil. The Lunar Alu- 
nomical Year, conſiſts of twelve Lunar Srodical 
Months; and therefore contains 354 Days, 8 Hours, 
48 Minutes, 38 Seconds, 12 Thirds. Lunar Civil 
Year is either Common or Emboliſinick. The Gin 
mon conſiſts of twelve Lunar Civil Months; and 
therefore contains 344 Days. The Emboliſmict, ot 
intercalary, conſiſts of thirteen Lunar Civil Monibs, 


Note, As the Difference between the Commat 
Lunar Civil Yz AR, and the Tropical Tear is 11 
Days, 5 Hours, and 49 Minutes; to have the 
former keep Pace with the latter, there ate 
34 Months of thirty Days, and four Months 
31 Days each, to be inſerted in every Lun 
Year ; which ſtill leave behind them an Appen 
dix of 4 Hours, 21 Minutes; which in ſix Cen- 
turies make nearly a Day more. 


Thus far we have conſidered Years, with a View © 
the Principles of Aſtronomy, whereon the Diviſion 15 
founded. By this the various Forms of Civil Ian, 
that have antiently obtained, or ſtill do obtain, in 
divers Nations, are to be examined; beginning by the 
antient Roman Year, which was a Lunar Tear; ® 


which, as firſt ſettled by Romulus, only conſiſted of 


ten Months; viz, March, the firſt, containing 31 


Days; April 30, May 31, Fune 30. Quintilis 3“. 
Sextilis 30. September 30, Oftober 31, Nævenber 0 
December 30; in all 304 Days; which came ſhot 
the true Lunar Year by 50 Days, and of the Solar, 
by 61 Days. Hence the Beginning of Romulas's 
Year was vague and unfixed to any preciſe Salon 
which Inconvenience to remove, that Prince ordere 
ſo many Days to be added yearly, as would 0 
the State of the Heavens correſpond to the fir 
Month, without incorporating theie additional Days 
or calling them by the Name of any Month. He * 
ſecrated the firſt of his ten Months to Mars, 1 a 
* 
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: ch, the ſecond to Venus, &c. as we learn 
appel. Lib 1. Faſt. in the following Verſes : 
I | 


„ erat primus menſis, Veneriſque ſecundus. 
— — ipſius ille Pater. 
Jertius à ſenibus; Juvenum de nomine quar tus; 
Que ſequitur numero turba notata ſuo eſt. 


ma Pompilius corrected this irregular Conſtitu- 
jon of the Tear by Romulus, and compos'd two new 
Months Fanuary and February, of the Days that 

m0 yd to be added to the former Year; the firſt 
8 inſtituted in Honour of Janus, and the ſecond in 
Honour of Februus, the God of Luſtration. Hence 
Ovid, in the Book abovemention'd, 


nec Janum, nec avitas preterit umbras; 
4 DG 2 prepoſuit que duos, 


Thus Numa's Zear conſiſted of 12 Solar Months, 
which he adjuſted to ſo many Lunar Months; 6 of 
them being of 30 Days, and the other 6 of 29 Days, 
in all 354 Days. 
But as in this Number of Days the entire Revolu- 
tion of the Sun could not be accompliſh'd, Julius 
Ceſar thought proper to have 11 Days and 6 Hours 
added to it, and thereby made the Tear to conſiſt of 
365 Days, and 6 Hours, beginning it at the Month 
of Marchz which Year was call'd, from his Name, 
Julian Tar. The Months thereof ſtood thus, Fanu- 
ary, 31 Days; February, 28; March, 313 April, 30; 
May, 31; June, 30; Juh, (call'd before Quintilis, 
becauſe the gb Month; but at that Time of the Re- 
formation of the Calendar by Fulius Ceſar call'd Fu- 
lizs, by a Law made under the Conſulſhip of Mark 
Anthony) 31 3 Augu#?, 31; September, 30; Ottober, 
21; November, 30; December, 31. : 
Julius Ceſar was aſſiſted in the Contrivance of this 
Form of Year, by Sofigenes, a famous Mathematician, 
calbd over from Ezypt for this very Purpoſe 3 who, 
to ſupply the Defect of 67 Days, which had been loſt 
thro! the Fault of the Pontifices, and to fix the Be- 
ginning of the Zear to the Winter Solſtice, made that 
Yar to conſiſt of 15 Months, or 445 Days; which, 
for that Reaſon, is us'd to be call'd Annus Confufionis, 
the Year of Confufton. | 

The Egyptians had alſo their Near call'd Nabonaſ- 
ſar, and which is a Solar Year of 365 Days divided 
into 12 Months, of 30 Days each, beſides five inter- 
calary Days added at the End. The Names of choſe 
Months are, 1. Thot; 2. Paephi; 3. Ayr; 4. Cho- 
jac; 5, Tybiz 6, Mecbeir; 7. Phamenoth; 8. Phar- 
mutbj; g. Pachon ;, 10. Pauni; 11. Epiphi; 12. Me- 
ſori; beſides the t emwayorrai, Hence, as the 
Eoptian Year, in every four Years, loſes a whole Day 
of the Julian Year, its Beginning, in the Space of 460 
Tears, runs thro* every Part of the Julian Year 
which Space elaps'd, they meet again. This Year is 
ud by Ptolemy in his Almageſt; ſo that the Know- 
ledge thereof is of Uſe in Aſtronomy, for comparing 
the antient Obſervations with the modern. 
Diodorus Siculus, Lib. 1. Plutarch, in the Life of 
Nuns, and Pliny, Lib. 7. c. 48. informs us, that the 
antient Egyptians meaſur'd their Mars by the Courſe 
of the Moon. At firſt they were only one Month, 
then three, then four, like that of the Arcadians; 
and then ſix, like that of the People of Acarnania. 
Thoſe Authors add, that it is on this Account they 
reckon ſuch a vaſt Number of Years from the Begin- 
mag of the World; and that in the Hiſtory of their 
ings we meet with ſome who hv*d 1000, or 1200 
Tears, But Herodotus is filent on this Point he only 
obſerves, that the Egyptian Year conſiſted of 12 
onths, as we have above repreſented it. Beſides, 
ve learn from Scripture, that from the Time of the 

ood, the Year was compos'd of 12 Months; Chant, 
conſequently, and his Son Miſraim, the Founder of 
the Egyptian Monarchy, muſt have had that Cuſtorn; 
and it is no way probable his Deſcendants ſhould alter 
i Add, that Plutarch ſpeaks of it with a deal of 
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Uncertainty, and as no more than a Report; and Dio. 
dorus Siculus as only a Conjecture of I know not what 
Author's, whom he does not name; and who, in al! 
Probability, might have fram'd this Hypothefis to re- 
coneile the Egyptian Chronology with that of ſome 
other Nations. F. Kircher, however, maintains, that, 
beſides the Solar Near, there were ſome of the Names 
or Cantons of Egypt, who us'd a Lanar one; and 
that in the remoteſt Ages there were ſome who took a 
Revolution of the Moon, that is, a Month for a Rar; 
and others, who finding the Year too ſhort, made it 
two Months, others three, others four, Ec. 

A late Author obſerves, that Varro has affirm'd of 
all Nations what we have here quoted of the Egyp- 
tians; and adds, that Lactantius takes him to Taſk 
on that Subject. We do not know in what Places of 
Varro, or of Ladlantius, he has ſeen this; all we can 
ſay, is, that Lafantius, Divin, Inf. Lib. 2. . 13. 
where he gives Varro's Opinion, only repreſents him 
as ſpeaking of the Egyptiant. However, St. Aaguſ- 
tine, De Civit. Dei, Lib. 15. c. 14. ſhews, that the 
Years of the Patriarchs, meniion*d in Scripture, are 
like ours, and not one of ours equal to ten of theirs, 
as it appears had been the Opinion of ſome People. 

Upon the Egyplians being ſubdu'd by the Romans, 
they receiv'd the Julian Year, tho' with ſome Alter- 
ation; for they ſtil] retain'd their antient Months, 
with the five numpa: ewayouern, and every fourth Har 
anſwer'd to the 29th of Auguf of the Julian Year. 
This Year, thus reform'd, was call'd Annus AFiacus, 
as being inſtituted before the Battle of Mium. 

The Year of the antient Greeks was Lunar, conſiſt» 
ing of 12 Months, which at firſt were 30 Days a- 
piece; then alternately 30 and 29 Days, computed 
from the firſt Appearance of the New Moon, with 
the Addition of the emboliſmict Month of 30 Days, 
every 3d, 5th, 8th, 11th, 14th, 16th and 19th Year 
of a Cycle of 19 Nears; in order to keep the New 
and Full Moons to the ſame Term of Seaſons of the 
Year, Their Tear commenc'd at the Full Mon next 
after the Summer Solſtice ; the Order, Ec. of their 
Months, was thus: 1, Exxlopexu, containing 29 
Days. 2. Meraytilviuv, 30. 3. Bondpopuror, 29. 4. 
Mangan ng, 30. 5. ITvaveuwy, 29, 6, INoveidewy, 30. 
7. Taprawy, 9, 8. Arbeg ng, 30. 9. Ea οονν 
29. 10. M] N, 30. II, Oapynniuv, 29. 12. 
Deißpo Pop, 30. 

The Macedonians had other Names for their 
Months, ſo had the Syro- Macedonians, Smyrneans and 
Hrians; ſo alſo the Cypriots, Paphians, and ſo the Bi- 
thynians, &c. 

The Macedonian Year is divided into antient and 
modern, The antient Macedonian Year is a Lunar 
Year, only differing from the Attic, in the Names and 
Order of the Months; the firſt Macedonian Month 
agreeing with the Attic Mamadtrrion. The modern 
Macedonian Year is a Solar Year, whoſe Beginning is 

fix'd to the firſt of January of the Fulian Tear, with 
which it perfectly agrees. This Near was particularly 
call'd the Attic Year, 

The Fewiſh Tear is alſo divided into antient and 
modern, The antient Fewiſh Year is a Lunar Tear, 
conſiſting commonly of 11 Months, which alternately 
contain 30 and 29 Days. It was made to agree with 
the Solar Year, either by the adding of t, and ſome- 
times 12 Days, at the End of the Far, or by an em- 
Boliſmick Month. The Names and Quantities of the 
Months ſtand thus: 1. Niſan, or Abib, 30 Days. 
2. Fiar, or Zius, 29. 3. Siban, or Scivan, 30. 
4. Thamuz, or Tamuz, 29. 5. Ab, 30. 6. Elal, 
29. 7. Tiſri, or Ethanim, 30. 8. Mar cheſvam, or 
Bul, 29. 9. Cifleu, 30. 10. Tebeth, 29. 11, Sa- 
bat, or Sebebetb, 30. 12. Adar, in the emboliſmick 


Yeat, 30. Adar, in the common Tear, was but 
29, | 


Note, That in the defective Year Cisl Ru was only 
29 Days; and in the redundant Near MARACHES- 
VAM Was 30. | 
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The modern Jewiſh Year is likewiſe Lunar, conſiſt- 
ing in common Years of 12 Months, but of 13 in 
emboliſmick Years, which in a Cycle of 19 Years are 
the 3d, 6th, 8th, 11th, 14th, 17th and 19th. Its Be- 
ginning is fix*d to the New Moon next afcer the aulum- 
nal Equinox, The Names, &c. of the Months, are, 
1. Tiſri, containing 30 Days. 2. Marcheſvam, 29. 
3. Ciſſeu, 30. 4. Tebeth, 29. 5. Shebeth, 30. 6. 
Adar, 29. 7. Veadar, in the emboliſmick Year 30. 
8. Niſan, 30. 9. Fiar, 29. 10. Sivan, 30. 11. 
Thamuz, 29. 12. Ab, 30. 13. Elul, 29. 

The Syrian Year is a Solar Year, having its Begin- 
ning fix'd to the Beginning of Oober in the Julian 
Year, from which it only differs in the Name of the 
Months, the Quantities being the ſame as follows: 
1. Tiſhrim, anſwering to our OFober, and containing 
31 Days. 2. Latter Tiſbrim, containing, like our 
November, 30. 3. Canun, 31. 4. Latter Canun, 31. 
5. Shabat, 28. 6. Adar, 31. 7. Niſan, 30. 8. 
Avyiar, 31. 9. Haziram, 30. 10. Tamuz, 30. 11. 
Ab, 31. 12. Elul, 30. 

The Perſian Year is likewiſe a Solar Year, of 365 
Days, conſiſting of 12 Months of 30 Days each, with 
5 intercalary Days added at the End. The Months 
are as follows: 1. Aſrudia Meb. 2. Ardibaſcht Meh, 
3. Cardi Meh. 4. Thir Meh. 5. Merded Meb. 6. 
Schabarir Mch. 7. Mehar Meh. 8. Aben Meb. 9, 
Adar Meb. 10. Di Meh. 11. Beben Meb. 12. Af. 
firer Meb. This Year is call'd the Yegdegerdick Year, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the fix*d Solar Year call'd the 
Galalean Year, which the Perſians began to uſe in the 
Year 1079, and which was form'd by an Intercalation 
made fix or ſeven Times in f6ur Years, and then once 
every fifth Tear. It may be obſerv'd, that the yezde- 
gerdick Year is the ſame with Nabonaſſar's Year. As 
to the Galalean Year, it is abſolutely the beſt, and 
juſteſt, of all the civil Years yet invented, as being 
found by Calculation to keep the Solſtices and Equi- 
noxes preciſely to the ſame Days, and anſwering very 
accurately to the Solar Motions. 

The Arabick and Turkiſh Year is a Lunar Year, con- 
ſiſting of 12 Months, which contain, alternately, 30 
and 29 Days; tho? ſometimes it contains 13 Months; 
the Names, &c. whereof are as follows: 1. Mubar- 
ram, containing 3o Days. 2. Saphar, 29, 3. Rabia, 
30. 4. Latter Rabia, 29. 5. Jemada, 30. 6. 
Latter Fomada, 29. 7. Rajub, 30. 8. Shaaban, 29. 
9. Samadan, 30. 10. Shawal, 29. 11, Dulkaadah, 
30. 12, Dulbeggia, 29; and in the emboliſmick Near 
30. An intercalary Day is added every 24, 5th, 7th, 
10th, 13th, 15th, 18th, 21ſt, 24th, 26th and 29th, in a 
Cycle of 29 Years. 

The Ethiopick Year is a Solar Year, perfectly agree- 
ing with the AZiack, except in this, that the Names 
of the Months are different. It commences with the 
Egyptian Year, on the 29th of Auguſt of the Julian 
Year. Its Months are, 1. Maſcaram. 2. Tykympt. 
3. Hydar. 4. Tyſhas. 5. Tyr. 6. Facatit, 7. Ma- 
gabit, 8, Migaria, 5. Ginbat. 10. Syne. 11. 
Humle. 12. Habaſe. Intercalary Days 5. 

The Jews us'd to give to one of their Nears the 
Name Sadbatie, Annus Sabbaticus, which was every 
71h War; during which, they let their Land lie at 
Reſt, Every 7th Sabbatic Year, i. e. every 49th 
Year, was call'd the Year of Jubilee, and was held 
with extraordinary Solemnity. ; 

The Day wherein the Zear commences, has been a 
different, in the different Nations above-mention'd, as 
the Zear it ſelf; and yet, in all, held in great Vene- 
ration. 

The Romans, as we have obſerv'd already, began 
their Near at the Month of March, and conſecrated 
the firſt and laſt Day of the Year to Janus; for which 
Reaſon, they repreſented him with two Faces. From 
them we have learn*d the Ceremony of wiſhing a happy 
New Year; tor, before the laſt Day was ſpent, they 
not only viſited and complimented each other, bur 
alſo preſented Strene, in French Eftrenes, or New- 
Year's Gifts, and offer'd Vows to the Gods for the 
Preſervation of each Other. Lucian repreſents it as 
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a Practice of a very antient Standing, eve 
Time, and refers it to Numa, The antient La 
derive the Word hence, that theſe Preſents werent, 
given viris ftrenuis ; Symmachus adds, that the Ul 
hereof was firſt introduc'd by King Tatius, Romutyp 
Collegue, who receiv'd Branches of Vervain, ather'q 
in the ſacred Grove of the Goddeſs Strenia, as a ha f 
Preſage of the Beginning of the Yar. PP 

Antiently a Pound of Gold was given to the Eq 
perors every New- Year's Day, by way of Strena, Ds 
Cange obſerves, that Strina, or Strinna, denoted 
Kind of Tribute which the People of Dalmatia. 
Croatia, paid to the Venetians, or to the Kings of 
Hungary, whom they obey*d voluntarily. 

The Jews, as moſt of the other Nations of the 
Eaſt, had a Civil Near, which commenc'd with the 
New Moon in September; and an Ecclefiaſtical Va- 
which commenc'd from the New Moon in March. 

The French Year, during the Reigns of the Mero. 
vingians, or firſt Race of their Kings, began on the 
Day wherein the Troops were review'd, which was 
the firſt Day of March. Under the Carlovingic, 
or ſecond Race, it began on Chriſtmas-Day. And 5 
der the Capetians, or third Race, (which is the pte. 
ſent Race) on Eaſter- Day; which, therefore, varied 
between the 22d of March, and the 25th of 4yy;j, 
and this is ſtill the Beginning of the French E. 
aſtical Tear. But for the Civil, Charles IX. appointed, 
in 1564, that, for the future, it ſhould commence on 
the firſt Day of January. | 

The Civil, or Legal Year, in England, commences 
on the Day of the Annunciation, i. e. on the 251 
Day of March; tho' the Hiſtorical Year begins on 
the Day of the Circumciſion, i. e. the firſt of Jaw 
ary; on which Day the German and Ttalian Year alſo 
begins. Stow obſerves, that William the Conquer 
having been crown'd the firſt of January, it thence- 
forth became the firſt Day of the Year for Hiſtorians, 
Sc. tho? in all civil Affairs they retain'd the antient 
Manner of accounting, which began with the 25th 
March. The Part of the Year, between thoſe Terms, 
is uſually expreſs'd both Ways, as 1742. Since the 
Conqueror, the King's Patents, Charters, Proclama- 
tions, Sc. are uſually dated by the Year of the King's 
Reign. The Church, as to her ſolemn Service, be- 
gins the Zear on the firſt Sunday in Advent, which is 
always that next St. Andrew's Day, or the 30/6 if Ne 
vember, 

The Mahometans begin their Year the Minute the 
Sun enters Aries; the Perſians, in the Month ant ver- 
ing to our June; the Chineſe, and moſt of the Ir- 
dians, begin it with the firſt Moon in March; the 
Brachmans begin it with the New Moon in April, on 
which Day they hold a Feaſt call'd Samwat Saradi 
pauduga, g. d. Feaſt of New. Yrar's Day, The Man. 
icans, according to D' Acoſta, begin the Year on out 
234 of February, when the Leaves begin to gros 
green, Their Near conſiſts of 18 Months, 20 Da) 
each; which making 360 Days, the remaining fe 
Days are ſpent in Mirth, and no Buſineſs ſuffer'd © 
be done, nor even any Service at the Temples. 4- 


n in his 


warez relates almoſt the ſame of the Abyſinians, wh 


begin their Trar on the 2675 of AuguF, and have five 
idle Days at the End, which they call Pagomen. Tit 
Greeks begin their Ear of the World from the fck 
of September. 5 
As we have heretofore obſerv'd that the Ju 
Yeer conſiſts of 365 Days, and 6 Hours, and tie 
Biſſextile of 366; hence it follows, that the comm” 
Year conſiſts of 52 Weeks, and 1 Day, and the Bij- 
ſextile of 52 Weeks, and 2 Days: Therefore if the 
common Year begins on Sunday, the Beginning of te 
following Year will fall on a Monday; but if the N24 
be Biſſextile, the Beginning of the following Year 
will fall on a Tueſday : Therefore if the ſeven Days 
the Week be mark*d, in the Calendar, with the Let 
ters AJ, B. C, D, E, F, G, and the Letter 4 indi- 
cates the firſt Day of January, as it really does 3 the 
ſame Letter will not every Year indicate Sunday. Hos. 


ever, if A be the Dominical Letter of ſome _—_ 
þ | 
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e. if the firſt Day int January of that Year be 

„1.4. becauſe, the Zear following, January will 
a S d the Letter A, which is always af- 
begin e Day of January, will that Zear indi- 
fix'd to day, and conſequently the Letter B Tueſday, 
cate — 0 y, &c. ſo far as the Letter G, which will 
CW Dominical Letter, then F, &c. ſo that by a re- 
be ne Order, or going backward, after ſeven ears 
ei happen again to be the Turn of the Letter 4; 
* — this Cycle be other wiſe interrupted. But be- 
— from the Time of the Julian Correction there 
- an Intercalation every 4th Year, nor the Order of 
is can entirely happen the ſame before the 
the xtile has fell on every Letter; hence, a Cycle of 
1105 un, or Solar Cycle, or a Revolution of 28 Years, 
{be « ning with 1, and ending with 28 ; which Num- 
begin -oceeds from 7. Times 4 for in the Biſſextile 
— 1 are two Dominica! Letters of the ſame Year, 
— 6rft from the Calends of January to the Feaſt of 
— Matthias, which happens the 25th of February; 
the other from ſame Feaſt to the End of the 


Tear. 


421 
becauſe Sunday, 'deſign'd by the Deminical Letter, was 
antiently call'd the Day of Sol, or of the Sun, and 
not with Regard to the Sun's Courſe, which has no- 
thing to do herein, 1 
Therefore to find the Dominica! Letter for every 
Zear, in the Tables computed for that Purpoſe, there 
muſt be found, firſt, the Solar Cycle, adapted to that 
Fear, and from the Place of that Number in the Ta- 
bles there will occur the Dominical Letter, 

Io find the Cycle of ibe Sun for any Year given, we 
muſt add 9 to the Number given, and divide the Sum by 
28 ; the Number remaining will be the Number of 
the Cycle, and the Quotient the Number of Revolu- 
tions ſince Chriſt. If there be no Remainder, it will 
be the 287, or laſt 7ear of the Cycle. 


Junge annis Domini tres Ternos, pergue vigenti 
Obo ſeca ſummam ; Cyclus Solaris habetur. 


For Example; if 9 be added to the Zear 1700, 
'twill make 1709; which Sum being divided by 28, 
will give in the Quotient 61, and the Remainder will 


That Space of 28 Years, as well in the Julian as be 1; whence the Zear 1700 is the firſt of the Solar 
in the Gregorian Calendar, is call'd the Solar Cycle, Cycle. "ffs + 705 | 
f —Crcrr of the Sun in Julian Years. 41 
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CyCLE of the Sun from the Gregorian Year 1700, to the 
Year 1800, 
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But as the Tables of the Calendar are often erro- 
neous, there is another Method of finding the Do- 
minical Letter, viz. by an artificial Diſtich, each Dic- 
tion whereof anſwers to each Month -of the Year, 
and to their initial Letters, denoting the Letters by 
which each Month begins; and which is as fol- 
lows : 


Ara dabit Dominus, gratiſq; beabit Egenos, 
Gratia Chriſticolæ feret aurea dona fideli. 


The Expreſſion Afra, which begins with 4, de- 
notes that the firſt Day of the firſt Month, or of Ja- 
auary, is alſo to be deſign'd by the Letter A; there- 
fore the ſecond is mark*d with the Letter B, the third 
with C, Fc. in that Manner as A returns to the 8h 
Day, as alſo to the 15th, 224, 29h; therefore the 
30/b is mark'd with the Letter B, and the 31# with 
the Letter B z whence the Letter D will be affix'd to 
the firſt Day of February, which is to anſwer the 
Word dabit; and thus of the others. 
| There are two other Cycles, beſides the Solar, viz. 
the Lunar Cycle, and the Cycle of Indifions. 

The Lunar CYCLE, or Cycle of the Moon, (cal- 
led alſo the Golden Number, becauſe antiently painted 
in golden Characters) is a Period of 19 Solar Years, 
equivalent to 19 Lunar Years, and 7 intercalary 
Months; in which Time the New and Full Moons 
1. Pos d to return to the ſame Day of the Julian 

r, 

But this Equation cannot be very well underſtood 
without obſerving, firſt, that as the Sun takes a whole 
Year to accompliſh his Courſe in the Zodiack ; the 

oon, on the contrary, perfects her's in a Month. 
0, as we have heretofore obſerv'd, there be two 
ts of Lunar Months, viz. a periodical one, in 
Which the Moon returns to the ſame Point of the 
Zodiack whence ſhe had parted; and the other Hno- 
yy in which ſhe returns from one Conjunction with 
i e Sun to the other. The firſt is ſaid to conſiſt of 

7 5 7 Hours, and 43 Minutes; and the laſt, 


which is a great deal better adapted to the different 
Phaſes of the Moon, and which is the common Lu- 
nar Month, contains 29 Days, 12 Hours, 44 Mi- 
nutes, 3 Seconds, Sc. 

But this ſynodical Month is alſo divided into two z 
one call'd aſtronomical, and which, as we have ſaid al- 
ready, conſiſts of 29 Days, 12 Hours, 44 Minutes, 
and 3 Seconds; and which is the only one to be ugd 
in aſtronomical Calculations, v. gr. to diſcover the 
New Moons, Full Moons, and Eclipſes; and the o- 
ther civil, commonly us'd in the civil Life, and 
which, without any Regard to Fractions, or Minutes, 
is not compos'd of 29 Days, and 12 Hours, but of 
whole Days, ſo as to conſiſt alternately of 29 and 30 
Days; therefore thoſe 12 Hours remaining, in each 
Lunation, or the monthly Period of the Moon, make 
up a whole Day, in two Lunations. One of theſe 
Lunations is call'd plain, becauſe conſiſting of 30 
Days; and the other cava, or hollow, becauſe but of 
29 Days; and both Lunations together contain 39 
Days. 

But as there are 44 Minutes, or almoſt three Quar- 
ters of an Hour, remaining in each Lunation. they 
can be thus collected, as to make up a Day within 32 
Lunations; which Day muſt be added to the cava, or 
hollow, or 29 Days Lunation, which will make the 
civil Lunations agree with the aſtronomical. 

Of theſe Lunations, or Lunar Months, may be 
compos'd entire Lunar Years, ſuch as thoſe in Uſe a- 
mong the Turks, or mix'd with Solar Years, as in- 
vented by Meton the Athenian ; whoſe Hypotheſis, or 
Lunar Cycle, we'll explain in the following Man- 
ner: 

If we admit each Year to conſiſt of 365 Days, 
nineteen Years muſt contain 6935 Days; but as within 
19 Years there happens but four of them Biſſextile, 
and three Times ſix Hours, there muſt be contain'd in 
the Courſe of thoſe Years, 6939 Days, and 18 
Hours. 

-— Befides, there are but twelve Lunar Months in each 
Lunar Year, ſix of which are plain, and contain 30 
5 P Days; 


| 
| 
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Days z and fix Holle, which contain but 29 Days, 
and which added together, make up, every Year, 354 
Days. 

There remain, beſides, every Year, 11: Days, 
which, at the End of three Years, produce 33 Days, 
and conſequently form a Month of 30 Days, with 3 
Days more; whence there are in that Year 13 Luna- 
tions, viz. 12 common, and 1 emboliſmick, or inter- 
calary z and that Year is call'd emboliſmick Year. 

Therefore, if 354 be taken 19 Times, they'll give 
6726 Days; likewiſe, 19 Times 11, will give 209, 
there are, beſides, 4 biſſextile Days, and 18 Hours, 
which Sums, 6726, 209, 4 Days, 18 Hours, being 
added together, will produce the Sum 6939 Days, 
and 18 Hours; which Number is found in 19 Solar 
Julian Years. 

The firſt Sum, 6726, is divided into 228 common 
Months, viz. 114 full Months, and 114 hollow 
Months. The ſecond Sum, 209, will give 7 emboli/- 
mick Months; the firſt 6 whereof will be of 30, and 
the 7b of 29 Days: Moreover, the 4 biſſextile Days 
are inſerted in their proper Places, in the Lunar, as 
in the Solar Years, and in both the Lunar and Solar 
there remain 18 Hours z whence, in the Space of 19 
Years, there happen 235 Lunations, which contain as 
many Days as there are in 19 Solar Years, according 
to the Julian Hypotheſis, and the Metonick Equation. 

Altho' the Metonick Cycle, when firſt render'd 
publick by its Author, was found agreeable to the 
Doctrine of Time, and for that Reaſon was inſerted 
into the antient Calendar, (a little after the Celebra- 
tion of the Council of Nice) to indicate the New and 
Full Moons; it was, notwithſtanding, afterwards 
found erroneous, and that it wanted to - corrected. 

But, however, as the Beginning of that Cycle had 
been arbitrary, if we reckon backward every 19th 
Period, we'll find, that the firſt Lear of the Cbri- 
ſtian ra will fall in the ſecond Year of the Cycle of 
19 Years; therefore if 1 be added to the Year of the 
Chriſtian Era, and the Sum be divided afterwards by 
19, the Remainder will ſhew the Number of the Lu- 
nar Cycle for that Lear. For Example, if 1 be ad- 
ded to the Year 1700, we have 17013; which Sum, if 
divided by 19, will produce in the Quotient, or Expo- 
nent, 89, and 10 will remain; whereby the Year 
1700 will appear to be the roth of the Cycle. 


Unum addes annis Domini, ſummamque novenis 
Et deris tribues, numerus tibi ut aureus adſit. 


The Cycle of Indifions is a Set ies of 15 Years, re- 
turning conſtantly round, like the other Cycles, and 
commencing from the 34 Year before Chrif. When 
this Cycle of Indictions was firſt ſet on Foot among 
the Romans, and for what End, is much controverted 
among Chronologers. Petavius leaves it as a Thing 
not to be aſcertain'd., The moſt probable Opinion is, 
that it was receiv*d about the Year 312, after the Time 
of Conſtantine, 

To find the Cycle of Indiftions for any Year given; 
add 3 to the given Year, and divide the Sum by 15, 
the Remainder is the Cycle of Indiftions. If there be 
no Remainder, the Indiction is 15. 


Si tribus adjunttis Domini diviſeris annos 
Ter tibi per quinos, Indiftio certa patebit. 


The Origin of Cycles was thus: The apparent Re- 
volution of the Sun round the Earth has been divided 
arbitrarily into 24 Hours; the Baſis, or Foundation of 
all our Menſuration of Time. Civil Uſeknows none 
but Hours, or rather Multiples of Hours, as Days 
and Years; but neither the annual Motion of the 
Sun, nor that of the other heavenly Bodies, can be 
mealur'd exactly, and without any Remainder, by 
Hours, or their Multiples: That of the Sun, v. gr. 
is 305 Days, 5 Hours, 49 Minutes, nearly; that of 
the Moon 29 Days, 12 Hours, 44 Minutes: Hence, 


to ſwallow up theſe Fractions in whole Numbers, and 


* 


yet in Numbers which only expreſs Days 
Cycles have been invented; which — aN 
veral Revolutions of the ſame Body, re · place it 5 e 
a certain Number of Years, in the ſame Point f 
Heavens whence it firſt departed; or, which 1 


ſame Thing, in the ſame Place of the civi! Can. 


7 

Of the three Cycles, Solar, Lunar, and of Ind 
tion, abovemention'd and explain'd, was form'd - 
famous Period, commonly call'd the Julian Per 
becauſe adapted by its Author, Jeſepb Scalige- 7 
lius's Son, to the Method and Cycles of the Fila, 
Year. For if you carry the Solar Cycle 28, into te 
Lunar Cycle 19, the Product will be 532, which 
the Victorian Period, thus call'd from one Video- » 
Author, born in Aquitain, and which was comp 
at the Intreaties of Pope Hilary, and afterwards made 
Uſe of by Diomſius Exiguus to reconcile the (4;. 
ſtians of the Weſt with thoſe of Alexandria, with Þ.. 
gard to the Celebration of the Feaſt of Eaſter, which 
towards the Beginning of the 625 Century, had oce.. 
ſion'd a very great Difference between them: Which 
Victorian Period was afterwards receiv'd by the unznj. 
mous Conſent of both Churches, till the Reformation 
made under Pope Gregory XIII. 

If che Victorian, or Dionyfian Period, 532, be again 
multiplied by the Cycle of Indifion, 1 5, they'll pro- 
duce 7980; ſo that if that Number be divided by 
28, by 19, or by 15, there will be no Remainder al. 
ter the Diviſion, This Period has this peculiar to k 
ſelf, that within 7980 Years there could not be found 
two Years which ſhould chance to have theſe three 
Cycles ſemblable; ſo that if our Annaliſts had tool 
the Pains to mark the Cycles of every Year, they had 
avoided that Ambiguity in the Chronology which 
renders it confus'd, and often unintelligible. 

But as theſe Cycles were not known before the 
Birth of Chrif, hence it happens, that the Julian f. 
riod has not produc'd thoſe ſignal Advantages which 
otherwiſe could have been expected from it. It ba, 
however, this great one, of being the common Mex 
ſure of Time, the leaſt controverted which can be 
made Uſe of by Chronologers, of what Denomina- 
tion or Opinion ſoever; which can be evidencd bya 
ſingle Example: V. gr. Almoſt all Chronologem di- 
agree, with reſpect to the Beginning of the World; 
for ſome of them will have it to have been form'd 
4000 Years before the Birth of Cbriſt, others more, 
and others leſs; whence, tho* they all agree in the 
Enumeration of the ſubſequent Years, there is Di. 
ference which proceeds trom the Beginning, and 
which could never be yet terminated among them: 
Therefore it was very reaſonable to endeayour to 
out a Period, which, being confin'd to no Circum- 
ſtances, could be adapted to every Hypotheſis, or .- 
ſtem of Chronologers. 2 

Thus they all agree, with reſpect to the Cbriſia 
Fra, and all confeſs that the Year of the Greg 
Reformation is 1582 of the common ra; but 
the firſt Year of the Chriſtian Æra be the next ſol. 
lowing Year after that in which Chrif was born, or! 
it be rather the fifth Year after the Birth of Cbri#, 
what they ſeem to be dubious of. 

However, it appears, by a retrograde Numerauon, 
that the tenth Year of the Solar Cycle, the ſecond h 
the Lunar, or of the Golden Number, and the fourt 
of the Indiction, are to be attributed to the firſt Year 
of the Chriſtian Ara. Therefore, if in the Julian 
Period of 7980 Years, we deſire to know to oo 
the Solar Cycle 10, the Golden Number 2, and tne 
Indiction 4, might be more properly adapted, = 
will be found but 47 143 becaule that ſole Num! : 
diſtributed in the whole Period by 28, without == 
ing the Quotient, leaves 103 divided by 19, . 
and by 15, leaves 4: Therefore the firſt Year o fu. 
Chriſtian Ara anſwers to the Year 4714 of he 7 
lian Period, and conſequently the Year 0 «rſt 
1700, is 6413 of the Fulian Period ; and the 


Year of the World will fall on the Year 719 of Ne 
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hen, which is the more certain O- 
wg of Chrift's Nativity be referr'd to the 
of the 40001 Year of the World, and 
four Years the Beginning of the common 
likewiſe, if to the Number 4713 of the Fu- 
are) 14, by which is denoted the Year next pre- 

an che Beginning of the Chriſtian Era, we add 

1700 of that Era, which begins from the 
2 me of the ſame Period, we perfect the Sum 
your * if we take off 4004 Years of the World 
204 he Number 4714 of the Julian Period, both 
nes "Numbers, viz. of the World 4004, and of 
2 lian Period 47 14, agree with the firſt Year of 

Lurie Ara, there will be left the Sum 7103 
* if divided by 28, without any Regard to 
t, 10 will be left for the Solar Cycle; if 

will be left for the Lunar Cycle, or the 
= 7 Number if by 15, there will remain g, for 
on Indicton. Likew-ſe, if the Sum 6413, which 
a doe to the Year of Chri# 1700, be divided by 
10 thout mindin the Quotient, 1 will remain for 
_ Solar Cycle 3 if by 19, there remains 10 for the 
E Cycle, or Golden Number; if by 15, 8 will 
de leſt for the Indiction. Therefore having thus found 
he Year of the Julian Period which anſwers to every 
Year before or after the Beginning of the Chriſtian 
Fra, we'il find with it the Solar Cycle, the Golden 
Number, and the Indiction, agreeable to that Year. 
Neither is it ſurprizing that the Julian Period is 
aid to precede the Creation of the World by 709 
Years, ſince it reſults from the Multiplication of their 
Cycles, which have not been all invented together ; 
neither can they run together by a.common Begin- 
ning, but within. the Space of 7980 Years, This Pe- 
ried agrees with the Conſtantinopolitan Epocha, or Pe- 
ried ud by the Greeks, except in this, that the Cy- 
cles of the Sun, Moon, and Indiction, are reckon'd 
differently 3 and in that the farſt Year of the Conflan- 
jinpolitan Period differs from that of the Julian Pe- 


ay Period is a Series of 304 Solar Years, 
returning in a conſtant Round, and reſtoring the New 
and Full Moons to the ſame Day of the Solar Year. 

This Period ariſes by multiply ing the Calippick Pe- 
ried by 4. Hipparcbus aſſum'd the Quantity of the 
Solar Year to be 365 Days, 5 Hours, 55 Minutes, 
and 12 Seconds; and hence concluded, that in 104 
Years Calippus's Period would err a whole Day. He 
therefore multiplied the Period by 4, and from the 
product caſt away an entire Day; tho? he could not 
thereby reſtore the New and Full Moons to the ſame 
Days throughout the whole Period, but they are ſome- 
times anticipated 1 Day, 8 Hours, 23 Minutes, 29 
Seconds, and 20 Thirds. 

Since we have mention'd the Calippick Period, we 
muſt ſay that it is a Series of 76 Years, returning in a 
perpetual Circle, which elaps'd, the New and Full 
Moons are ſuppos'd to return to the ſame Day of the 
Solar Year, The Calippick Period is an Improvement 
of the Metonick of 19 Years z which proving inac- 
curate, Calippus the Athenian multiplied it by 4, and 
thus aroſe the Calippick Period. 


Note, That PA OD, in this Place, i. e. in Chro- 
nology, denotes an Epocha, or Interval of Time, 
by which the Years are accounted ; or a Series of 
Years, whereby, in different Nations, and on 
different Occaſions, Time is meaſur'd, Cycle, in 
Chronology, is a certain Period, or Series of 
Numbers, proceeding orderly from firſt to laſt, 
and recurring again from laſt to firſt, ſucceſſively, 
and without Interruption. Indi#ion (from indic- 
tio, which ſignifies Eſtabliſhment, Order, or De- 
nunciation) is us'd in Chronology for a Kind of 
Epocha, or Manner of accounting Time among 
the Romans. Petavius ſays, that there is no- 
thing in Chronology leſs known than the Roman 
IndiZion ; he means, then, its Origin and Com- 
mencement, It is the general Opinion, that it was 

T 


inſtituted in the Time of Conſtanlint, but it is 4 
mere Gueſs; there were 1ndi#ions in the Time of 
the Emperor Conſtantius, as appears from the 
Theodgfian Code. The Learned hold, that Indic- 
tions were Originally no other than certain annual 
Taxes, the Tariffs whereof were publiſh'd every 
Year : But why they were ſo call'd, why confin'd 
to a Cycle of 15 Years, when, and on what Oc. 
caſion inſtituted, is not known. We find three 
Kinds of Indictions mention'd in Authors; the 
Indiftion of Conſtantinople, beginning on the firſt 
of September; the Imperial, or Ceſarial Indic- 
tion, on the 14th of September; and the Roman 
Indiction, which is that us'd in the Pope's Bulls, 
begins on the firſt of January. 2 


The next Things to be conſider'd, in our Calendar, 
are the Eroca a's, from the Greek eroxn, Inhibition ; 
or enexew, to ſuſtain, op, by reaſon Epocha's are a 
Term, or fix*d Point of Time, whence the Years are 
number*d, or accounted. They are alſo call'd Are; 
as we*ll explain it afterwards, 

There are two Sorts of Epocha's, the one ſacred, 
taken from the ſacred Books; and the other profane, 
taken from profane Authors. We'll begin with the 
ſacred Epocba . 

The firſt, among the ſacred Epocha*s, from which 
the firſt Age of the World begins, takes its Begin- 
ning from the Creation; which, according to Lance- 
let's Calculation, is to be fix'd at the Beginning of the 
Night preceding Sunday October 23, of the Julian Pe- 
riod 710; and ends at the Year of the World 1656, 
and almoſt two Months of the Year 1657. 

The ſame Epocha, according to the Computation of 
the 7ews, call'd alſo the Fewiſh Epocha, is the Year 
of the Julian Period 953, anſwering to the Year be- 
fore Chri# 37613 and commencing on the 725 Day of 
October. Hence ſubſtracting 952 Years from any gi- 
ven Year of the Fulian Period, the Remainder is the 
Year of the Jewiſh Epocha correſponding thereto, 
This Epocha is till in Uſe among the Jews. 

The Epocha of the Creation, us'd by the Greek Hi- 
ſtorians, is the Year before the Julian Period 7873 
anſwering to the Year before Chrif 5500. Hence, to 
any given Year of the Julian Period adding 787, the 
Sum gives the Year of this Epocha; The Author of 
this Epocha is Julius Africanus, who collected it from 
the Hiſtorians. But when it came to be admitted into 
civil Uſe, 8 Years were added to it; that ſo every 
Year thereof divided by 15, might exhibit the Indic- 
tion which the eaſtern 
and Diplomsa's. 

The Epocha of the Creation us'd by the later Greeks 
and Ruſſians, is the Year 795 before the Julian Pe- 
riod ; or the Year $509 before Chrif, commencing 
from the firſt Day of September ; tho' the Ruſſians, 
having lately admitted the Julian Calendar, begin 
their Year from the firſt of January. Hence, adding 
795 to the Year of the Julian Period, the Sum gives 
the Year of this Epocha, This ra was us'd by the 
Emperors of the Eaſt in their Diplomata, &c. and 
thence alſo call'd the civil Æra of the Greeks. In 
Reality, it is the ſame with the Epocha of the Conflan- 
tinopolitan Period z whence ſome call it the Epocha of 
the Period of Conftantinople. | 

The Alexandrian Epocha of the Creation, is the 
Year 780 before the Julian Period; anſwering to the 
Year before Cbriſt 5497; and commencing on the 
29th of Auguſt. Hence, adding 5493 to the preſent 
Year of Chrift 1741, the Sum, 7234, gives the pre- 
ſent Year of this Epocha, or Years elaps'd ſince the 
Creation, according to this Computation. This Epo- 
cha was firſt concerted by Panodorus, a Monk of E- 
2ypt, to facilitate the Computation of Eafter ; whence 
ſome call it the Greek Ecclefiaftical Epocha. | 

The Euſebian Epocba of the Creation, is the Year 
of the Julian Period 486, anſwering to the Year be- 
fore Cbriſt 4228, and commencing in Autumn, 
Hence, adding 4228 to the preſent Year of Chriff 


1741, 


perors us'd in their Charters 


1741, the Reſult, 5969, is the preſent Year of this E- 
pocha; which is us'd in Enſebius's Chronicon, and the 
Roman Martyrolegy. | 

The ſecond ſacred Epocha is reckon'd from the 
End of the Deluge, or the Beginning of the Year of 
the World 1657, (in the 27th of the ſecond Month 


thereof; which anſwers to the 1874 of our December, 


Noah came out of the Ark) and ends at the Vocation 
and Peregrination of Abraham, which happen'd in 
the Year of the World 2083 ; the 15th of the Month 
Abib, which anſwers to the 4th of our May; and 
therefore contains 426 Years, 4. Months, and 17 
Days. | 

The third ſacred Epocha is from the Vocation and 
Departure of Abraham from Haran in Meſopotamia, 
for the Land of Canaan; and is continu'd to the De- 
parture of the 1/raelites from Egypt, i. e. to the Year 
of the World 2513, and therefore contains 430 Years 
accompliſhed. 

The 4th ſacred Epocha, begins at the Departure of the 
Iſraelites from Egypt (which happened the 15h Day of 
the Month Abib, Exod. ix.) and ends at the Time when 
theFews firſt began to build the Temple of Jeriſalem, 
i. e. at the 4th Year of Solomon's Reign; which cor- 
reſponds to the Year of the World 2992; and thus 
comprehends 479 Years, and 15 Days, r 

The 5th ſacred Epooba, begins from the Founda- 
tion of the Temple, and ends with the Babyloniſh 
Captivity 3 and contains 456 Years ; Cyrus having 
given Leave to the Jets to return to Feruſalem, in the 
Year of the World 3468, of the Fulian Perod 4178. 

The 6/%% begins from the Time of Cyrus granting 
that Liberty to the Jews, and ends at Chriſt's Na- 
tivity, or at the Year of the World 4000, of the Ju- 
lian Period 4739, which is, in Lancelot's Opinion, 
532 Years. | = | 

The 7ib ſacred Epocha begins at our Saviour's 
Birth, and is to continue to the later End of the 
World. And this Epocha, is either true, 1. e. has its 
Beginning from the very Moment of that divine Birth, 
of which Chronologers do not agree among themſelves; 
or is vulgar, or commonly received in the Chriſtian 
Church. According to Dionyſius Exiguns, and ſome 
other Chronologers of his Time (who do not very well 
agree together) this Epocha begins from the firſt Day 
of Fanuary, the Fulian Year 46 ; which Year agrees 
with the Year 4714, of the Julian Period; ſo that 
in their Syſtem, Cbriſt's Nativity is fixed to the 25th 
of December, of the Fulian Near 45, and of the Julian 
Period 4713. 

But the moſt exa& Chronologers ſhew with Lancelot 
(from whom we have extracted theſe) that Chriſt was 
born four Years before this Diomſian Epocha, i. e. 
the 25th of December, of the Julian Year 41, of the 
Fulian Period 4709, of the World 4000; the fourth 
Year of the 193 Olympiad; of the Foundation of 
Rome 7493 the 40/h Year of the Empire of Auguſtus, 
reckoning from the Death of Julius Ceſar ; and from 
the Battle of AFium, after which he had no Com- 
petitor, 27; the 36th of the Reign of Herod the 
Great, 

However, it is certain, that Chriſt's Nativity hap- 
pened before Herod's Death, as we learn from Matt. ii. 
For Herod died, after he had reigned 37 Years, ſince 
he had been ſaluted King by the Romans; or 34 after 
he had murthered Antigonus (according to Foſephus, 
Lib. 17. of the Antiquities of the Fews, c. 10. and 
Lib. Bell. Fugaic. c. uitim.) for he received the King- 
dom from the Romans, towards the Autumn of the 
ſixth Julian Year; he killed Antigonus the ninth 
Julian Year, Moreover, the 6th Fulian Year is the 
lame with the Year of the World 3964, of the Julian 
Period 4674, of the Empire of Auguſtus, from the 
Death of Julius Ceſar, the fifth, and of his firſt 
Conſul-ſhip, the fourth. ; 

All Chronologers agree, that Herod was ſaluted 
King by the Romans, in the 6b Fulian Year; ſo that 
after he had reigned 39 Years from that Time, or 34 


from the Murder of Antigonus; he died in the 42d 


Julian Year, towards the 25th of November, There- 
* 
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fore it can eafily be proved, as well from r. 

tion of the Times, in which da Scce as Colle | 
ed; as from the Eclipſe of the Moon, which 5 reigg. 
Lib. 17. of the Antiquities of the Fews, c e 
tioned to have happened during that Princes N 
neſs; for it appears in the Aſtronomical Tabl. = 
the Moon ſuffered an Eclipſe the 13th of Mar thy 
the Julian Year 42, towards three in the Af” " 
From which Time Herod continucd in a lan 1 
Condition to the 25th of November, when he l. e 

Therefore Chriſt being born towards the Mita) | 
the Night, wherein the 25th of December beg * 
we learn it from the Churches Tradition; x p 
tivity cannot be put farther back than the Begin _ 
of the Fulian Year 41, which is the 400 c 
Empire of Auguſtus, from Julius Cæſar's Death 
4709, of the Julian Period, and 4000 from the Cr 
tion of the World: And thus, Chrif's Nats. * 
cedes the common Chriſtian Ara, by four ; 
Years z which common Ara begins, the 46h Jul 
Year, the 45th of the Empire of Auguſtus, from 711 
Cæſar's Death, of the Julian Period 4514, cf ys 
World 4004. The firſt Year of the 195 Ch, 
of the Foundation of Rome 754, from the * 
2 32. 7 

But as we are to mark the Beginning of 7377 
Empire at the Death of Agate, which — 
the ſextile Month, of the Julian Year 59, of the Ju. 
lian Period 4727, of the World 4017, of Chiift 13 
of the common Chriſtian AMra'14 conſequently the 
15th Year of his Empire, muſt have begun, in the 
Month of Auguſt in the Fulian Year 73, of Chit 
32, of the Chriſtian Ara 28, of the Julias Pri 
4741, of the World 4031; in which Year, Jun, 
Chriſt's Precurſor, began to preach the Baptilm d 
Repentance, and that in all Appearance, in the 7: 
Month which was a penitential Month among the 
Jews, and which anſwers in a great Part, t our 
Ocober. 

Chriſt having been baptized the 67h of Jana, e- 
cording to the Tradition of the oriental, as well a f 
the occidental Church; and Jobn, before Chrif came 
to be baptized, having fulfilled his Courſe, Ad xii, 25, 
which could not be ſhorter than a whole Yer, eſpe- 
cially if we conſider that he had gained already ſo 
great an Authority, that the Publicans and Soldiers 
reſorted to him, and were baptized by him; therelore 
it does not ſeem probable, that the Baptiſm of Chr, 
ought to be referred to the next Year following, the 
Vocation of Jobn, i. e. to the Julian Year 14, and 
of the Vulgar Ara 29, but to the 6th of Jaan u 
the other, viz. the Julian Year 73, of the Vulga 
Era 3o, of the World 4033; in which Chrift ac. 
conpliſted the 33d Year of his Age, and began the 
34th, | 

Chri#, after his Baptiſm ſolemnized four Eaſer. 
In the firſt he drove all the Venders and Buyers out 
of the Temple, Fobn ii. 15. In the ſecond he cured 
a Man who had been ſick 38 Years, Jobn v. Inte 
third he fed five thouſand Men with five Lone 
Jobn vi. In the laſt (which according to the Altro- 
nomical Tables happened the third of April, the fi 
Feria of the Julian Year 78, of the Chriſtian 4's 
33) he was crucified by the Jews; the divine Re- 
deemer of the human Race, being then not 34, 20d. 
ing to the vulgar Opinion, but in reality 37 Y"s of 
Age. So that if we'll ſpeak accurately, Chri# lued up- 
on Earth, and among us Men, 36 Years, three brats, 
nine Days, and 15 Hours, i. e. from the Midcle 0 
the Night; which began the 25th Day of Dm*" 
of the Julian Year 41, to the 91h Hour, according to 
the Jews Manner of reckoning, or three in the After- 
noon according to ours, of the third of April of the 
Julian Year 78. 

But to return to the Vulgar, or moſt common 
received Æra of the Chriſtians, as that firſt _ 
followed the Biſſextile Fulian Year ; it happened ot 

thence, that from the Time of the Inſtitution 0 


that Epocha, to this our preſent Time, every _ 


Year, has been Biſſextile, in the Julian canli 
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ny, Exiguus, by Nation a Scythian ; 

as ſettled by © 5 Julias, about the Year 307: 
who flo Dion ſius borrowed the Hint from Panodorus 
Though Monk. Till his Time the Generality 
Rians computed their Vears, either from the 

of Can of Rome, or according to the Order of the 
Building and Conſuls, or even from the Perſecution 
—＋ which ſome Authors mark, at the 

- Ly” the common ra 302, and others at the 


Ven” F Diver ſity occaſioning a great Diſtraction be- 


—_ the ſame, firſt propoſed a new Form of 


ich a new general Era; which, in a few 

yrs ger generally admitted. Dionyſius began 
- Account, from the Conception, or Incarnation, 
bis iy called Lach- Day, or the Aununci ation: 
proPeh Method ill obtains in the Dominions of 
4 . Britain, and there only; ſo that the Diomſian, 
1 En liſþ Epocha, is the ſame. In the other Coun- 
_ of Europe, they reckon from the firſt of January; 
—_— t in the Court of Rome, where the Epocha of 
che Incarnation till obtains for the Date of their Bulls. 
le muſt be added that this Epocha of Dionyfrus, is 
charged with a Miſtake ; the common Opinion is, as 
we have obſerved, that it places our Saviour's Na- 
tivity a Year too latez or that he was born the 
Winter preceding the Time preſcribed by Dionyſius 
for his Conception. But Petavius pretends, that the 


Fault lies on Beda, who miſinterpreted Dionyſius, and 


Incerpretation is followed in England. For 
— — his Cycle from the Year of the Julian 
Prried 4712 3 but his Epocba, from the Year 4713, 
wherein the Vulgar ra, ſuppoſes Cłriſt to have 
been incarnate, The Year therefore, which accord- 
ing to the Vulgar Epocha, is the firſt Year of Chriſt ; 
according to Bionyſius's Ara, is the ſecond. So that 
the preſent Year, which we call 1741, ſhould, in 
Juſtice, be 1742. Though ſome Chronologers, in- 
bend of one Year, will have the Error two. To this 
Vulgar ra, as a ſure fixed Point, Chronologers uſed 
to reduce all the other Epocha's z though there is not 
one of them, but what is controverted ; ſo much Un- 
cerainty there is in the Doctrine of Time. 

Befides as there are two different Opinions, con- 
ceming the Number of Years elapſed from the Crea- 
tion of the World, to the Birth of our Saviour; one, 
ſupported by the Authority of the Hebrew Text, which 
reckons 4000 Years between the Creation of the 
World, and Chriſt's Nativity; and the other deduct- 
ed frem the Computation of the Septuagint, and the 
Hiſtorian Joſepbus; and which makes the Duration 
of the World to Chriſt's Nativity, 5971 Years; 
which Difference could never be compoſed yet; 
we'll follow the firſt Opinion, as the moſt probable ; 
ſuſpending, however, our Judgment, concerning the 
laſt, which has been followed by ſeveral of the an- 
tient Fathers of the Church. But that Difference of 
Computation extends no farther than the Old Teſta- 
ment, and has no Report to the Chriſtian Ara, 

There are likewiſe ſeveral Prophane Epocha*'s. The 
firſt, which was in uſe among the Greeks, is that of 
the Oh;2p:ads 3 and had its Origin from the Olympick 
Games, celebrated at the Beginning of every fifth 
Year, near the City Olympia in Peloponneſus. The 
Ohnpiads were alſo called Anni Iphiti, from Ipbitus, 
vho inſtituted, or at leaſt renewed the Solemnity of 
the Olympick Games. | 

The firſt Olympiad commenced, according to 
ſome, in the Year 3938, of the Julian Period; 
the Year from the Creation 3174; the Year be- 
fore Chrif 7743 and 24 Years before the Founda- 
tion of Rome: Or rather, as others will have it, in the 
Year of the World 3251; the Year of the Julian 
Pericd 39413 and 23 Years before the Building of 
Reme, The Peloponneſian War began on the firſt 
Year of the 87th Olympiad. Alexander the Great 
died the firſt Year of the 114/h 3 and Jeſus Cbriſt 
vas born the firft Year of the 195th Olympiad. | 


The ſecond Prophane Epocha, which was properly 


e Churches of the Eaſt and Weſt ; Dionyſius 
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that of the Romans begun at the Building of Rome, 
U. C. which was built according to Yarro's Compu- 
tation, towards the End of the third Year of the ſixth 
Olympiad, which is the Year of the Julian Period 
3961, of the World 3251, before the Chriſtian Ara 
753: Or 3962, according to the Faſti Capitolini, 
which is a Year later, than the Varranlam Computa- 
tation, As the Greeks uſed to reckon by Olympiads, 
or four Years, the Romans likewiſe reckoned by 
Luſira, or five Years, in Reſpe& to the cenſorial 
Dignity, which was quinquennial ; becauſe the Cen- 
ſors, every fifth Year, which was the laſt of their 
Magiſtracy, exacted the Cenſus, or Tribute, impoſed 
by them on the People. *Tis ſaid, that the Luſtre 
were changed in Conſtantine's Time, into Indictions, 
2 compreheded the Space of three Luſtra, or 15 
ears. 

If the Years of this Epocha be fewer than 754, ſub- 
ſtracting them from 754, or 7333 you have the Year 
before Christ, and on the contrary, if they be more 
than 745, adding them to the ſame, the Sum is the 
Number of Years ſince Chri#. Laſtly, adding the 
Year before Chrif?, to 753, or 752 ; the Sum will 
give the Year of this Epzcha, or the Time ſince the 
Building of Rome, thus, e. g. the preſent Year 1741, 
according to Varro, is the Year of Rome 2054. 

The third Prophane Epocha, is that of Nabonaſar, 
King of Babylon, and its Beginning is marked at the 
26th of February, of the Year of the Fulian Period 
3967, of the World 3257, before the Chriſtian Ara 
747, when Naboneſſar, or Belo, Governor of 
Babylon, who ſeems to be the ſame as Baladan, Lib. 4. 
Kings xx, 12. and Iſaiah xxxix, 1. who having entered 
into an Alliance with Arbaces, General of the 
Medes, gained the Kingdom of Batylon ; and Arbaces 
having beſieged Mineveb, reſtored the Medes to their 
antient Liberty; and thereby obliged Sardanapalus to 
burn himſelf, with his Capital and his Riches. Whence 
the Empire of the Aſyrians, who from Ninus had ſub- 
liſted for the Space of 520 Years, and included all the 
ſuperior Afia, was then divided between the Mhrians 
themſelves, the Medes, and the Babylonians. 

This Epocha of Nabonaſſar, is uſed by Ptolemy in 
his Aſtronomical Obſervations, by Cenſorinus and 
others, and is compoſed of Egyptian Years. 

The fourth Prophane Epocha, is that of the Hegira, 
or Mahbometan Epocha, whoſe Beginning is taken 
from Mabome!'s Flight; which the Mabometans cal- 
led Hegira, or Perſecution, becauſe Mahomet had 
been in ſome Dangers occaſioned by the Novelty of 
his Doctrine. This Flight happened in the Year 
5335, of the Julian Period, anſwering to the Year 
of Cbriſt 622. This Epocha commences on the 
16th of Fuly, on a Friday, which ſince has been a 
Holy-day among the Muſſulmen. 

The fifth is the Spaniſh Epocha ; for the Spaniards 
having begun to reckon their Years, from the Begin- 
ning of Auguſtus's Reign, ab Exordio Regni Auguſti, 
and marked it in their Calendars, by the Initial 
Letters of thoſe Words A. E. R. A. it cccafioned the 
giving to it the Name of Era; for Auguſtus began 
to reign over Spain, after the Partition of the Empire 
between him and Antony, i. e. the eighth Julian Near ; 
the 38:þ Year before the common Ars, and the 
Year of the Julian Period 4676. 

The ſixth is the Ferdegerdick, or Perſian Epocha, 
which is the Year of the Julian Period 5345 ; anſwer- 
ing to the Year of Cbriſt 632, and commencing on 
the 165 of June. 

Hitherto we have been no further than the Julian 
Calendar, which the Fathers of the Council of Nice, 
Dionyſius Exiguus, and others have followed, in re- 
gulating the Solemnization of the Feaſt of Eaſter; but 
it has been found ſince, to contain two very great 
Errors, 

The firſt Error is that of Julius Ceſar, that the Year 
is defined, or accompliſhed, in the Courſe of 365 Days, 
and ſix whole Hours; whereas thoſe ſix Hours are not 
entire, but want very near eleven Minutes, There- 
fore the very next Year after the Inftirttion of the 
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Julian Calendar, the Spring anticipated its Place, in 
the Revolution of the Seaſons, by thoſe 11 Minutes; 
which. in the Space of four Years, increas'd to almoſt 
three Quarters of an Hour; and in that of 131 Years 
made up a whole Day; and therefore, within 400 
Years, the vernal Equinox happen'd three Days ſooner 
than it ſhould z by which continual Anticipation, it 
came to paſs, that towards the Year 1582, the vernal 
Equinox had anticipated by almoſt ten Days the Place 
it had in the Time of Julius Cz/ar, and was reduc'd 
from the 21/t Day of March to the 11h, 

The ſecond Error of the Fulian Calendar, conſiſts 
in this, that its Author had fix'd the Cycle of nine- 
teen Years, or Golden Number, to be ſubject to no 
Changes; and that every 19th Year the New and Full 
Moons ſhould always return on the ſame Days, the 
ſame Hours, and the ſame Minutes; whereas they an- 
ticipate an Hour, and very near 30 Minutes: So that 
after 312 Days and a Halt, according to Clavius, or 
310, according to others, they ſhould happen one Day 
ſooner, 

Therefore as the Council of Nice decreed that 
Eaſter ſhould be, for ever, held on the Sunday which 
falls upon, or next after the Full Moon next after the 
ewenty-firſt of March; i. e. the Sunday which falls 
upon, or next after the firſt Full Moon after the ver- 
nal Equinox; and that within almoſt 3oo Years from 
the Council of Nice the New and Full Moons hap- 
pen'd four Days, and more, ſooner than indicated by 
the Cycle of 19 Years, or the Golden Number ; and 
what was taken for the 144% Moon, was in Reality the 
18th; Eaſter was then no longer celebrated from the 
15th Moon to the 21; but from the 194h to the 
25th, incluſively. 

To reform, or correct thoſe Errors, Pope Gregory 
XIII, with the Advice of Alayſius Lilius, Clavius, Ci- 
aconius, and other famous Aſtronomers, by throwing 
ten Days out of the Month of Oꝶober, to reſtore the 
Equinox to its Place, viz. the twenty-firſt of March ; 
and leſt the vernal Equinox ſhould return from the 
twenty-firſt of March to the Middle of the fame 
Month, a Subtraction was made of three biſſextile 
Days in the Space of four Centuries : Therefore as 
the Year 1600 had been Biſſextile, and the Years 
1700, 1800, and 1900, ſhould be Biſſextile, according 
to the Julian Calendar; they were made common 
Years, and without the Addition of the intercalary or 
biſſextile Day. Whence the following Diſtich ; 


Biſſextilis adeſt annus quicumque quaternus, 
Centenus tollet, quadringenięſimus addet. 


The Error which perplex'd moſt the Aſtronomers 
employ'd by the Pope to the Reformation of the Ca- 
lendar, was that found in the Lunar Cycle, or Golden 
Number; this they conſider'd as an almoſt inſupera- 
ble Difficulty, till the Pope was preſented with a Book 
written by Aloyſius, a Roman Phyſician, and Aſtrono- 
mer; which contain'd a Cycle of Epacts, to ſupply 
the Place, in the Calendar, of the Golden Number. 
The Gregorian Calendar, therefore, differs from the 
Fulian, both in the Form of the Year, and in that E- 
pacts are ſubſtituted in lieu of Golden Numbers; 
which we'll ſpeak of after we have obſerv*d, en paſ- 
ſant, that tho* the Gregorian Calendar be preferable to 
the Julian, yet is it not without its Defects, (perhaps, 
as Tycho Brabe and Caſſini imagine, it is impoſſible ever 
to bring the Thing to a perfect Juſtnels) for, firſt, 
the Gregorian Intercalation does not hinder but that 
the Equinox ſometimes lags behind the 21 of March, 
as far as the 23d; and ſometimes anticipates it, falling 
on the 19th; and the Full Moon which falls on the 
20th of March is ſometimes the Paſchal, but not ſo 
accounted by the Gregorians. On the other Hand, 
the Grepgorians account the Full Moon of the 224 of 
March the Paſchal, which yet falling before the Equi- 
nox, is not Paſchal. | | 

In the firſt Caſe, therefore, Eaſter is celebrated in 
an irregular Month; in the Jatter, there are two 
Eaſters in the ſame eccleſiaſtical Year, 
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emboliſmic Moons, which are all full, or of 30 Days, 


In like manner, the cyclical Computat 
founded on mean Full Moons, which — 
or follow the true ones by ſome Hours; the N 
Full Moon may fall on Saturday, which is yet ref 
by the Cycle to Sunday; whence, in the firſt y 
Eaſter is celebrated 8 Days later than it ſhould be: 
the other it is celebrated on the very Day of the Bi 
Moon with the Jews and quariodeciman Heyy; 0 
contrary to the Decree of the Council of Nice I 
Scaliger and Claviſius ſhew other Faults in the G 
gorian Calendar, ariſing from the Negligence ul. 
advertency of the Authors; notwithſtanding whi 4 
'tis follow'd by all Nations of the Roman Chun 
and by moſt of the Protęſtants; tho* the Julian (C4, 
lendar is flill retain'd in England, without the Gr, 
rian Correction, or even that introduc'd am ky 
of the Proteſtant States of Germany, in the Ten e 
when 11 Days were at once thrown out of the Mon 
of February; ſo that in 1700, February had but 18 
Days: By this Means, the corrected Stiſe agree, Kith 
the Gregorian. This Alteration, in the Form gf the 
Year, they admitted for a Time, in Expectation that 
the real Quantity of the Tropical Year being at len 
more accurately determin'd by Obſervation, the . 
man Catholicks would agree with them on ſome mot 
convenient Intercalation. This corrected Caley/;y 
ſetting aſide all Apparatus of Golden Number, E. 
pacts, and Dominical Letters, determines the Equi 
nox, with the Paſchal Full Moon, and the moreibe 
Feaſts depending thereon, by aſtronomical Compyr 
tion, according to the Rudol/phine Tables, At pr. 
ſent, for the Epatts. 

EpacTs, in Chronology, are the Exceſſes of the 
Solar Month above the Lunar Synodical Month; and 
of the Solar Year above the Lunar Year of 12 Sno. 
dical Months; or of ſeveral Solar Months above g 
many Synodical Months; and ſeveral Solar Years 2. 
bove as many Dozens of Synodical Months, TheE. 
patts, then, are either annual, or menſtruual. 

Menſtrual Epalis, are the Exceſſes of the Civil, or 
Calendar Month, above the Lunar Month. Suppoſe, 
E. gr. it were New Moon on the firſt Day of Jan- 
ary z ſince the Lunar Month is 29 Days, 12 Hours, 
44 Minutes, and 3 Seconds, and the Month of Jarw- 
ary contains 31 Days; the menſtrual Epad? is1 Dy, 
11 Hours, 15 Minutes, and 57 Seconds, 

Annual Epais are the Exceſs of the Solar Yeu a. 
bove the Lunar. Hence, as the common Solar Year 
is 365 Days, and the Lunar only 354 3 there is,there- 
fore, between them, a Difference of 11 Days And 
as the Courſe of the Solar and Lunar Years is conti- 
nual, the latter Differences muſt be continually added 
to the former, throwing 30 out of the whole as 
as poſſible, 

Therefore the firſt EpaZ is 11, the ſecond 22, tit 
third 3; and by adding the three Differences, tht 
make up 33, from which, if 30 are ſubſtracted, there 
will remain 3 ; the fourth Epag will be 14, i. e. U 
adding 11 and 3; the fifth EpaZ will be 25, adding 
the other 113 the ſixth Epa# will be 6, and by 2 
ding 11 and 25, the Sum will be 36; from which 
Sum, 30 being ſubtracted, there will remain 6, &, 

The 30 are rejected, that hence might be form 


n being 


the laſt excepted; as we have obſerv'd, ſpeaking ot 
the Golden Number. Therefore if all the Epofs be 
augmented, by the perpetual Addition of 11 DaYs 
till the laſt Number 19 happens; they will make UP 
19 Times 11 Days, or 209; which might be divice 
into 7 emboliſmick Months, the firſt fix whereof will 
be of 30 Days each, 29 Days, only, remaining for the 
7b Month: Therefore 39 Days, only, ſhould 
thrown out that Year, tho? 30 are thrown out to ten- 
der the Ratio of the Calculus every Way uniform. 


Tho, at the ſame Time, no Error enſues from it, and 


if it did, it could ſoon be rectify'd; for if 30 Days be 
aſſign'd to that Moon which ſhould have but 29, : 
Days are given to the following EpaZ, which ougt 
to have but 11. Whence, Compenſation 15 m. » 
and the Epaft of 12 Days cut ſhort of one Day of the 
y preceding 
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Lunation; as if the Moon had omitted 
or leap'd over it; whence that Eliſion is 
call'd a Leap ef the Moon. 

Epalũs are to be thus compoY'd, by the con- 
- 0a] Addition of 11 Days, and the Rejection of 3o, 
on they may expire with the Lunar Cycle of 19 
Tank, and begin again with the ſame; there are to be 
as many EpaBts as there are Golden Numbers; as in 


preceding 
that Day» 
commonly 
Becauſe 


the following Table. 
| Golden] +. a. Golden] 
Epacts Numb Epacts INumben . 
I XVII 1; XXIII 
[xxl $ [|XXVIHI| 14 IV 
I | 9 IX [15 | XV 
| XIV | 10 XX 16 {XXVI 
XVII. I 11 03h 
VI 12 XII 18 XVIII 
75 19 [XXIX 


This Order of the Golden Numbers, and of the 
Epa#ts, had been perpetual, and never ſubject to any 
Variation, if the Intercalation was never to be left out, 
which muſt be done thrice in 400 Years; and if the 
New and Full Moons were never after the Courſe of 
19 Years to anticipate their Place. But as often as an 
Intercalation is omitted in a Year, which, according to 
the Julian Calendar, ſhould be Biſſextile, (for we fol- 
low in this Place the Gregorian Reformation) viz. 
1800, or 1900, then the Day which, in the old Calendar 
ſhould have been call'd the 29th of February, is the 1ſt 
Day of March after the Reformation ; becauſe the In- 
tercalation being omitted, February has only 28, ard 
not 29 Days. Therefore if the New Moon ſhould 
have fell on the firſt Day of March, in the old Calen- 
dar, it pertains to the ſecond in the new, and happens 
a Day later. This Stay of the Moon is call'd Me- 


lemptofes. 
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ticipate their Place by one Hour, and very near thirty 
Minutes; hence it happens, that after twelve Years 
and a Half they return ſooner by a whole Day to their 
Place; and this Anticipation is call'd Proemptofis. 


JANUARY. | FEBRUARY. | 
le of JD. Cycle of D. 
; T4 Days Epadts. L. Calends Day] 

A I XXIX Id I 
b IV 3 XXVIII e IV 2 

XVIII c {I 3 XXVIL f III 3 

XVII Id Iprid. 4 25.XXVI- jg] prid. | 4 
e non. 5 XXV. XXV A] Non. | 5 
f Vill 6 XXIII |b| VIII 6 
g VII 7 XXII fe VII 7 

XXIII AIVI 8 XXII Id VI 8 
b V 9 XX eV 9 
IV 10 XIX |Ff| IV 10 
d III 11 XVIII III 11 
e prid. | 12 XVII AI prid. | 12 

XVIII IF [Ides. | 13 XVI ib] Ides. | 13 
g XIX 14 XV c| XVI | 14 
AJXVIII | 15 XIV jd] XV 15 
b|XVII | 16 XIII je] XIV | 16 
c [XVI 17 XII f| XIII | 17 
d xv 18 XI [g| XII | 18 
e [XIV 19 X A] XI 19 
f]XIIT | 20 IX bl X 20 
g {XII 21 VIII {ec} IX 21 
AIX 22 VII d{ VIII I 22 
b N 23 VI e| VII | 23 
IX 24 V f] VI 24 
dJVUI | 25 IV gl V 25 
e VII 26 III Al IV 26 
VI 27 II bj III 27 
g V 28 | I c prid. 28 
AjLV 29 
b [III 30 | 
le prid. | 31 | | 


Moreover, as the New Moons, after 19 Years, an- 
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Therefore, in order that the Golden Number, and the 
19 Epatts anſwering to it, may, after the Perempteſis, 
indicate the New Moon; each Number ſhould be 
carried back to the preceding Place, towards the Be- 
ginning of the Lear; and even ſhould change Place, 
as often as the Proemptofis or Metemptofis ſhould hap- 
pen, 2 e. when the Solar or Lunar Equation is to be 
added. 

But as that Equation could ſucceſſively fall in every 
Day of each Month, there would be wanted as many 
Calendars as there are Days in the Month exhibited in 
thoſe Calendars, the Golden Numbers, as well as the 
EpaAts anſwering to them. For all the pass are not 
always in Uſe, but only nineteen, which are us'd till 
they are render*d uſeleſs by a too great Increaſe of the 
Difference between the Lunar Cycle and the Civil 
5 for then they are ſucceeded by nineteen othet 

patts, | | 

However, Lilius, by finding the Secret to propa- 
gate the Golden Number into 30 Epa#s, has eas'd us 
of that monſtrous Heap ot Calendars; for theſe 
Numbers being affix'd to every Day of the Month, 
without Exception, it is very eaſy, when the Equation 
of the Moon, or of the Sun, happens to change the 
Cycle. For if the New Moon anticipates the Place 
by one Day, becauſe of the Proemptaſis, the Cycle aſ- 
cends to the next ſuperior Epa#?, which exceeds by one 
that which, without the Proempigſis. mult have been 
us*d. But if, on the contrary, the New Moons hap- 
pen later by a Day, the Epa# deſcends, becauſe of 
the Metempigfts, to the next inferior Place, which is 
leſſer by one than that which had been us'd if there 
had been no Metemptofis, If it ever happen'd that 
the Difference ſhould be of two, or more Days, the 
Cycle will aſcend or deſcend as many Degrees, at the 
Beginning or End of the Months; but in order that 
thele Rules may be ſtill more obvious to my Reader, 
I have plac'd here the four firſt Columus of the Ta- 
bles of the Months. In the firlt Column are the E- 
pacts, in Roman Figures; in the ſccond the Dominical 
Letters; in the third the Calends and Nanes, and in 
the fourth the Days of the Months, mark'd with Ara- 
bick Characters. 


£ Marc; | | APRIL | 
Cycle of jD Cycle of | D. f 
| Spas. L. |Clends PA | Seth. | [Porn 
. 4 | x xxix g ˖ 
XXX e VI 2 XXVIIHAIIV 2 
XXVII[f IV 3 XXVII. 3 
XXVI |g IV 4 XXVI ICI prid. 4 
Nun | 5 | xxvaoav Nen. 5 
25. XXV ID | rid 6 XXII ſe VIII | 6 
XXIV le on. | 7 XXII | f| VII 7 
XXIIT dT VII [S XXI [g | VL 8 
XXII le VII 9 XX AIV 9 
XXI f VI 10 XIX b IV 10 
XX g V 11 XVII fe III 11 
XIX AIV 12 XVII Id prid. | 12 
XVIII Ib III 13 XVI e | Ides. | 13 
XVII C prid. 14 XV f | XVIII I4 
XVI Id] Ides. | 15 XIV [g |XVII] ig 
XV e | XVII] 16 XIII [A|XVI | 16 
XIV f] XVI | 17 XII b | XV 17 
XII [g | XV | 218 Xl XIV | 18 
XII A] XIV | 19 X d | XII | 19 
XI b | XIII | 2o IX e | XlI | 25 
X c| XII | 21 VIII f| Xl 21 
IX d | XI 22 VII g IX 22 
ViII [e X 23 VI A}]IX 23 
VII f | IX 24 V b VIII | 24 
VI g | VIII | 25 IV e | VIE | 2 
V A VII 26 III d| VI 26 
IV bl VI 27 II eV 27 
III V 28 1 IV 28 
11 d IV 29 = g III 29 
I e | III | 30 XXIX | A | prid. ! 39 
* 0 f | prid. | 31 | 


Marv 
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ta. *, ©" 


| Max. 4 Juxe. | Jury | | | Aus 
EL Cycle of |D, | | ova ebe, 
"DA 1 |Calends = 13 | A Calends| Days | Lpacbs 4 Calends|Day: "Ro = e 
—— — . — —— 1. — — — 1 — | 
XXVIII . 1 XXVII e Fs XXVI |g i] [XXV.XXIV fel © © 
XXVII |< | VI 2 | 26. XXVI | f |IV 2 25.XXV AI VI "of XXIII [diy | * 
XXVI jd} V 3 XXV.XXIV III 3 XXIV [bb] V 3 XXII le III | 1 
q. XV le IV XXIII A prid. 4 XXIII j; c | IV 4 XXI f | prid 3 
NIV | f| Ul : XXII |b Non. 5 XXI Id Ill 5 XX [oinev | * 
XXIII prid. 6 XII le VIII [6 XXI [eſprd | 6] XIX Af vn 
XXII A Non. 7 XX d | VII 7 XX f | Non. | 7 XVIII o un! | * 
NI b VIII | 8 XIX e VI | 8 XIX g VIS xXVIL ef 
Xx fe vn XVII | f|V 9 | XVII AI VII | 9 XVI laly | 
XIX Id VI 10 XVI Ig [IV 10 XVII Ib VI 10 XV ſleſiy |? 
XVIII fe | V 11 XVI A III 11 XVI V 11 XIV fü | 
XVII | f| IV 12 XV b | prid. | 12 XV d | IV 12 XIII Ig pid. 
XVI g III 13 XIV c | Ides. | 13 XIV e | MI 13 XII Al lde. |"? 
XV A prid. | 14 XIII |d | XVII] 14 XII | f | prid. | 14 XI bl XIx 1 
XIV |b | Ides. | 15 XII e | XVII | 15 XII g | Ides. | 1 X XVIII 
XIII [e XVII] 16 XI f[XVL | 16 XI A| XVII] 1 Ix VII 
XI Id XVI 17 * g XV | 17 X b | XVI | 17 VI fe xy 
Xl e | XV 18 IX A | XIV 18 IX c | XV 18 VII fixy i 
* f| XIV | 19 VIII |b XIII | 19 VII [d | XIV | 19 VI g|Xly |, 
IX g XIII | 20 VII c | XII 20 VII e | XIII | 20 V A\XIIT 2 
VIII IAI XII | 21 VI d | XI 21 VI XII | 21 IV b{Xll. |, 
vii II XI | 2: V e |X 22 * g [XI | 22 I hjeſxt |, 
VI c|X | 23 Iv [NK | 23 TV AlX | 23 I aſx | 
v d] IX | 24 III g [VIII | 24 III b [IX | 24 I eK |. 
IV e | VIII | 25 II A|VII | z5 II c | VIII | z5 * EVI 
Ir elvit 28 I b VI | 26 I id | VII 26 XXIX g VII |; 
II 8 VI 27 * c V 27 * el VI 27 XXVIII} A | VI 25 
1 AlV 28 XXIX |d [IV 28 XXIX I fl V 28 XXVII [b[V |; 
i 46 D fag} | XxVIhe|ll | zo XXVIIIg | IV | 29 XVI ey |. 
XXIX Io III 30 1 f | prid. | 30 XXVIIIA III 30 25. XXV Id III 10 
| Xxvin|d | prid. | 51 | | | _25-XXVI_|b | prid. | o8. XXIV |e |prid. || 
SEPTEMBER. | Oc TOBER. | | NoveEMBER. | Dect mr. 
1 cue pix 1 -{Calends 059 * D-|Calends|Days * 1 oled p 
— — | — — — — —— — rem Poa an 
XXII | f I XXII IA 1 XXI d I XX 48 f 
XXII Ig | IV 2 XXI b | VI 2 XX e | IV 2 U NIX gl IV |: 
XXI IAIIII 3 XX c | V 3 XIX III | 3 | XVIII JAIL | 
XX b | prid. | 4 XIX jd{1v 4 XVII Ig prid. } 4 XVII of pad. 
XIX c | Non. 5 XVIII Je III 5 XVII IA on. 5 Fr 4/91 TT 
XVIIL [d | VIII 6 XVII | f | prid. 6 XVI IOI VIII XV df VIII 6 
XVII le VII 7 XVI ISI Non. | 7 XV c 1 VII 7 XIV ſeſ vn : 
XVI f] VI 8 XV A] VIII 8 XIV d | VI 8 XIII fiVI|s 
XV [glv 9 xiv Ib VIII | 9 XIII [ev 9 XII {[g[V | 
XIV [Aallv 10 XIII [Je] VI 10 XII fj| IV 10 XI AIV {1 
XIII b | III 11 XII d V 11 XI g III 11 X bj III II. 
XII c | prid. | 12 Xl e [IV 12 X A | prid. | 12 IX c | prid. | 1: 
Xl d } Ides. | 13 X f| III 13 IX b | Ides. 3 13 VIII a] Ike. | 13 
X e | XVIII}; 14 IX g | prid. | 14 VIII fe | XVII} 14 VII [el XiX| uy 
IX f | XVII | 1g VIII AI ldes. | 15 VII d | XVII] 15 VI f | XVII] 1; 
VIII g | XVI | 16 VII b | XVII | 16 VI e | XVI | 16 V g| XVII] 16 
VII A | XV 17 VI c | XVI 117 V f] XV 17 IV Al XVI In 
VI b | XIV | 18 V d | XV 18 IV g | XIV | :8 III b] XV | 18 
V c | XIII | 19 IV. -. Je JXIV. | 19 III AL XIII | 19 II C XIV} 19 
IV d | XII 20 III f| XIII | 20 II b | XII |] 20 I d XIII | 20 
III e | XI 21 II g | XII | 21 I c | Xl 21 * e| XII 2 
II f X 22 1 A IXI 22 ha d]X 22 | XXIX |f{| XI |] 22 
I g | IX 23 ® b X 23 XXIX [e IX 23 | XXVIILg|X }|3 
1 A VIII I 24 XXIX |c | IX [| 24 XXVIIII f | VIII | 24 XXVII|ALIX | 24 
XXIX Ib VII 25 XXVIIHd | VIII | 25 XXVII | og | VII | 25 XXVI [b| VIII | 2; 
XXVIII c | VI 26 XXVIIe [VII | 26 25. XXVI JA; VI { 26] | 25. XXV le vil | 
XXVITId |V 27 XXVI [| f | VI 27 XXV.XXIV | bþ| V 27 XXIV [d] VI |] 7 
25.XXVI |e | IV 28 25. XXV Ig IV 28 XXIII | e | IV | 28 XXIII [eV | 
XXV.XXIV | ut | 9 | XXIV |aliv | 29 XXII d III | 29 XXII f 1v | 29 
XXIII | g . 30 XXIII Ib III 30 XXI e | prid. | 30 XXI 8 III [39 
| | | XXII c | prid. | $2: * | 19. XIX Al prid. | 31 


In the firſt Column oppoſite to the firſt Day of 
January, is placed the Aſteriſk “; oppoſite to the ſe- 
cond Day, the Number XXIX ; and oppoſite to the 
third Day the Number XXVIII, Ec. in Order that 
Number I, may fall on the 30ib Day of January: 
Then again, a ſmall Star is placed to the 314 of Ja- 
nuary; and Number XXIX to the firſt of February; 
and thus, by Retrogradation is made a Progreſs 
throughout every Day of the Year. 

But becauſe the Lunar Months are alternately full, 
and Cavi, or deficient ; there have been invented ſix 
Interruptions, by taking two Epa#s into one, and the 
ſame Place, viz. XXIV and XXV, and that in fix 
Places of the Calendar, viz. in February, April, June, 
August, September, and November. For this Reaſon 
it happen*d that all the Paſchal Lunations, the laſt 
excepted, are all Cava, or imperſect, as they were 
in the Time of the Council of Nice, whereby the 14 
ful! Moons are demonſtrated with more Accuracy 


for if each of the twelve Lunations were of 30 Days, 
they altogether would make up 360 Days, but as by 
thoſe ſix /nterruptions, fix Days are retrenched, they 
then produce only, 354 Days; ſo that the common 
Solar Year of 365 Days, exceeds always the Lunar 
Zear by eleven Days, and therefore the twelfth Luna- 
tion is terminated at the 20h Day of December 
wherefore eleven Epadts are to be fetched from tc 
21ſt of December to the 3 iſt, via. XXIX, XXVIIL 
Se. 

If I be aſked, why I place the Ateriſt *, oppoſite 
to the firſt Day of January, and not rather the Ea 
XXX ? I'Il anſwer, that my Reaſon for acting thus, 
is, That as it happens often, that two Lunations end 
in the Month of December; one, for Example, the 
firſt Day of that Month, in which Caſe there remain 
30 Days; and the other the laſt Day of the ſame 
Month, in which Caſe it remains, o, or nothing; 
But as the Epadt denotes the Number of Days fe- 

2 maining 


[ 


ann eomono.}, ff 


N Fe 
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zung after the Lunation ended in the Month of 
— certainly the Epaa XXX, or o, or both, 
Decem de affixed-to the firſt of January; but as that 
ſhould guous and troubleſome, I judge it 


would . mark it, with an indifferent Sign, 
m 72 % 
* — ou ſecondly, why the EpaZ XXIX, 


be the ſecond Day of January; the 
1 AVI to the third Day, and thus all the reſt 
ion. 
by rmzch I anfoer that the EpaZ? XXIX is thus 
— to the ſecond Day of January, becauſe ſup- 
ſing the laſt Lunation of the preceding Year, had 
Ea ſecond of December, there will remain 29 
De « of the ſame Month; and therefore the Epa# of 
the following Year is XXIX. For as the Epadt be- 
longing to each Year, denotes in their proper Place, 
roy in which the New Moons happen, through- 
our the Courſe of that Year, it is neceſſary the Epa#? 


XXIX be placed oppoſite to the ſecond Day of Ja- 


from the Suppoſition, or Hypotheſis, 
— ſuch a Thing as Epact XXIX, the firſt 
Nay of January mult be the thirtieth, or laſt Day 
of he preceding Lunation; and thus the New Moon 
will happen the ſecond Day of January, to which 
will be affixed the Epa#Z? of that Year XXIX. 

In the ſame Manner, oppoſite to the third of Ja- 
nuary, is placed the Epact XX VIII, becauſe after the 
Lunation ended the third Day of December, there re- 
main 28 Epallal Days, of which, by adding the firſt 
and ſecond Day of January, will be made a whole 
Lunation of 30 Days; and therefore the New Moon 
will fall on the third Day of the ſame Month. 

The reſt of the Epacts proceed in the ſame Order, 
till we come to the goth of January, when the pro- 

ed Zpac I, is found ; becauſe after the Lunation 
ended the 30th of December, there remains only one 
Day of Epact, viz. the 31ft Day of December; ſo that 
the firſt Day of January is the firſt Day of the Luna- 
tion which begins the 3 iſt of December, and ends the 
29th of January, that Epact I, affix*d to the 3041b, 
may indicate the New Moon. 

it might be aſk'd, 3d/y, why, in thoſe Months 
wherein there is made an Interruption of ſix Days, in 
the fame Place, with the Epact XXVI, is plac'd in a 
different Character, the Epact 25? And why, like- 
wiſe, in other Months, the ſame Epact 25, is plac'd 
with the Epact XXV? 

| anſwer, that this is done becauſe within the Space 
of 19 Years, the New Moons are not to fall twice in 
the ſame Day, according to the Rules of the Metonict 
Cycle of nineteen Years; whence, if within the ſame 
Cycle of nineteen Years the Epacts XXIV and XXV 
happen, for XXV muſt be taken, mark'd in another 
Character, as plac'd firſt; without there could be any 
Danger of the New Moon falling twice in the ſame 
Day; becauſe if the Epacts XXIV and 25 are found 
in one Cycle, the Epact XXVI, which is in the ſame 
Place with 25, will have no Place in that Cycle. 

It is aſk'd, 4thly, why oppoſite to the 31 f Day of 
December, beſides the Epa? XX, be added, the Epact 
19 in other Characters? 

I anſwer, that the EpaZ 19 is but very ſeldom us'd, 
add only when the Golden Number 19 concurs with the 
Las XIX; for while the Golden Number 19 is run- 
ang, the laſt Lunar Month, which is emboliſmick, 
contains only, as we have already obſerv'd, 29 Days, 
tho 30 be attributed to it; but becauſe of the Equa- 
non, XII Days are given to the following Epad, in 
ley of XI that it ſhould have. 

Therefore if XII be added to Epa# XIX, they'll 
make up XXXI; whence XXX being thrown out, 
there will remain 1, and the Epa# of the following 
Year will be I; but the Epad I, anſwers to the 3016 
of January; wherefore, as the Epact XXIX pertains 
"ly to the 2d Day of December, and not to any other 
Dy of the ſame Month; and as the Epa# of the fol- 
bwing Year wil! be I, which is affix*d to the 30th of 

annary: Hence it would follow, that there could be 


no New Moon indicated between the 24 Day of De- 
cember and the 30tb of January; i. e. within 59 Days, 
tho* a New Moon happens the 31# of December of 
the ſame Year, Hence it happens, that to that ſame 
Day, beſides Epa# XX, is aſcrib'd another, in ano- 
ther Character, viz. 19, which is the only one uſeful, 
the Golden Number 19, and the Epaf? XIX, concur- 
ring together no otherwiſe, 

This is che Diſpoſition of the Roman Calendar after 
the Correction of Pope Gregory XIII; whence it hap- 
pen'd, that the Connexion of the Golden Numbers, 
and of EpaZs, is not perpetual, but is to be chang'd 
as often as a Lunar or Solar Equation is requiſite, For 
Example, the Golden Number 6, which anſwer'd to 
the Year 1582, being connected with the Epa# VI, 
that Epact VI, is the EpaZ of the Year 1582 in the 
old Calendar; but after ten Days have been retrench'd, 
by the Gregorian Reformation, the Ea muſt be ta- 
ken ten Degrees lower, in the Columns of the Months, 
under the Golden Number 6, viz. Epaft XXVI, which 
Epa# is to be join'd with the Golden Number 6; as in 
the following Table. 


Golden Golden Golden 
Number] Epacte Numbei] Epacts Nomber Epacts 
XXVII 


6 [XXVI] 1n XXl | 17 

7 VII 12 II 18 VIII 

8 [XVIII 13 XIII 19 XIX 

9 XXIX 14 [XXIV] I I 

10 X I5 V 2 XII 
N 16 XVI 3 [XXIII 
| 4 IV 
a e 


Therefore to the Year 1582 muſt have been given 
the firſt Place, in which is the Number 6, and the 
Epact XXVI; to the Year 1583 the ſecond, in which 
is the Golden Number 7, and the Epał VII, and ſo of 
the following Numbers and Epa#s : So that the Year 
1600 muſt anſwer in the old Calendar to the laſt Place, 
in which is the Golden Number 5, and the Epa XV 
and the Year 1601 returns to the firſt Place, the Year 
1602 to the ſecond, Sc. 

But becauſe in the Year 1400 there was omitted a 
biſſextile, or intercalary Day, the New Moons hap- 
pen'd later; therefore, to make up the Equation, the 
Cycle of the Epais muſt have deſcended a Degree 
lower towards the End of the Months; and whereas 
the laſt Moon of the Year 1700 ſhould have ended the 
twenty-firſt of December, ſo that there had remain'd 
ten Days of EpaZs, and the New Moon had happen'd 
the twenty-ſecond z by the Omiſſion of the intercalary 
Day, the laſt Moon ended only the twenty-ſecond, 
and the New Moon happen'd the twenty-third of the 
ſame Month; whence the Epa# was IX, not X; but 
as the Golden Number 10 was appropriated to that 
Year, a new Series of Epais was inſtituted, 

In the Year 1800 will be omitted, likewiſe, an in- 
tercalary Day, and every 300 Years the Moon is to 
anticipate the Epacts by one Day ; therefore by that 
Compenſation made, there will be an Equation, tho* 
the ſame Cycle remains. This is the Canon of the E- 
pacts from the Year 1700, incluſively, to the Year 
1900, incluſively; which Canon anſwers to the Index 
C in the general Table of the Epacts. 

To the Year 1700 is to be attributed the firſt Place, 
in which is the Golden Number 10, and the Epact IX; 
to the Year 1701 belong the ſecond, &c. ſo as for 
the Year 1718 co fall in the laſt, in which is the Golden 
Number 9, and the Epact XXVIII; and for the Year 
1719 to return to the firſt, and thus ſucceſſively to the 
Year 1900, excluſively z thereby the Golden Number 
will be eaſily found, as well as the Epact of every Year 

ropos'd, from the Year 1700, inclufively, to the 
Year 1900, excluſively, 


5 R 


Golden Golden Golden 
Number Epacts Number Epacts Number — 

—o Ix | 17 NRNVII[ 3 [XXII 
11 XX 18 VII 4 III 
12 I 19 [XVII 5 XIV 
13 XII I If 6 XXV 
14 NI 2 > 4 1 VI 
15 IV 8 XVII 
16 XV 9 EXXVIII 


In the Vear 1900 there will be omitted an Interca- 
lation, therefore it will deſcend to the Series of the 
Letter B. In the Year 2000, and 2100, the ſame Se- 
ties will be continu'd. In the Year 2200 it will de- 
ſcend to the Series of the Index A. In the Year 2300 
the Deſcent will be to the Series of the Index J. In 
the Year 2400 it will aſcend to the Letter 4. In the 
Year 2500 it will deſcend back again to V/, &c. 

In all theſe there are three Rules to be obſerv'd: 
The firſt, that when an Intercalation is omitted, and 
there is no Anticipation of the Moon, there muſt bea 
Deſcent to the lower Series. The ſecond, that when 
an Anticipation of the Moon happens, and there is no 
Intercalation omitted, there muſt be an Aſcent to the 
ſuperior Series. The third, that when the Omiſſion 
of the Intercalation, and the Anticipation of the 
Moon, concur together, there is a Compenſation 
made, and the ſame Series continues, 

From this Theory of the Calendar, we'll proceed 
to its Uſe. The principal Uſe of the Calendar, is, 
that the moveable Feaſts may be referr*d, every Year, 
to their proper Time, and eſpecially Eaſter, on which 
all the others depend; but Eaſter depends on the 
XIV. Moon of the firſt Lunar Month, and the 
XIV. Moon is to be known by the Epact; therefore 
. include the Uſe of the Calendar in two P 

lems. f 

Prob. I. To find on any Day the Age of the Moon. 

I. The Epact of the current Year muſt be found, 
by means of the preceding Canon, in Ule from the 
Year 1700, incluſively, to the Year 1900, excluſively 
for afterwards we ſhall be oblig'd to uſe the other Ca- 
nons, or Series, taken from the general Table of E- 
pats, Having found the Epa#, it will indicate, in 
the Calendar, every Day of the Year in which the 
New Moons are to happen; whence the New Moons, 
and Quadratures, will be known. For Example, the 
Epatt for the Year 1700 was IX, therefore where- 
ever, in the monthly Tables, this Number IX oc- 

curr'd, there was indicated the Beginning of the Lu- 

nations of that Year, viz. at the 22d of January, at 
the 20th of February, &c. The ſame is to be obſerv'd 
in the other Years. 
What I fay of the Days of the New Moons being 
indicated by the Epa#, I would not have it under- 
ſtood that it can be done with the ſame Accuracy as 
by the aſtronomical Calculus ; for the Moon which, in 
the Style of the Calendar, is call'd the XIV4b, is 
oftner the X V th, and the Equinox later deſign'd than 
it ſhould be; but the Church likes beſt to recede a 
little from the true Equinox, than to anticipate it; 
leſt Eaſter ſhould be celebrated on the Day of the E- 
quinox, or even before the Equinox. 

Therefore the Church uſes, in its Calendar, a po- 
litical Calculus, adapted to the Manner of reckoning 
of the People, and not of an accurate and aſtrono- 

mical one; and as we have not always a Calendar in 
Hand, another Method, ſtill lefs accurate, has been 
invented, to find, at any Time, the Age of the 
Moon, 

The Epa#t of each Year, is the Number of Days 
of the Moon left of the preceding Year, or the Age 
of the Moon at the firſt Day of January; which if 
found for any Year given, it will be found for the 
next following, and all other Years, by the continual 
Addition of XI Days, throwing out XXX, every 
Time they occur, till the Golden Number 19 happens; 
at which Time, the Epa# XII muſt be taken, by rea- 
ſon of the Leap of the Moon. 
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ſo many Days muſt be added to it as the 


ima by the Septuageſima : For the Denomination of 


of the Holy Gbo#t, 


Therefore where the Epa# happens to be math ; 


which the Age of the Moon is deve, u 


for, is diſtant, in Number, from t 

March, reckoning March it ſelf ; for — Fang = « 
tion, there will be had the Age of the Moon Add; 
firſt Day of that Month: Therefore, if to that N. 

ber be added, beſides, the Number of Days a um. 
elaps'd of that ſaid Month, thoſe 3 Number 7 
the Epact, the Number of Months from Marg, 2M 
the Number of Days of the Month propog'g 3 
being collected together, will exceed XXX, o. 8 
if they don't exceed XXX, they'll indicate the 4," 
of the Moon; but if they exceed XXX, the xx 

are to be thrown out, and the Number left wil] Wh 
cate the Age of the Moon. V. gr. If wv y 
know the Age of the Moon for the 171h of New 

ber for the Year 1700; the Epact IX, which z 
dapted to that Year, muſt be taken, then the Ny 1 
ber of the Days of the Month, viz, 17, and th 
Number of Months from March to November viz 
93 which Numbers being added together, vill o 

35: Ho 1 _ be 3 there ale 
main V; which indicates the Age of th N 
that Day. 1 1 0 

If it be aſk'd why the Computation begins x 
March, and not at January? I anſwer, tha the 
Month of January conſiſts of 31 Days, and the Moon 
anſwering to it of 30 but that the Month of Fin 
ary has but only 28 Days, and the Moon 29; Whence, 
after thoſe two Months a Compenſation is made; 5 
that the Solar Year in no manner exceeds the Luna 
one, at the Beginning of March: Therefore the XI 
Days, by which the Solar Year exceeds the Lune ont, 
are diſtributed throughout the other Months: Conte. 
quently the Computation muſt begin from the Month 
of March. Tho', as we have already obſerv'd, thi 
Method is erroneous; neither can the Solar Months 
be always adapted to the Lunar Months anſwering to 
them; but there is no ſuch accurate Calculus requir 
in common Uſe. 

Prob. II. To find the moveable Feaſts every Year. 
The other Feaſts depend on Eaſter, and have their de- 
fin*d Intervals from Eaſter: For if in the Tables of 
the Months we mark Eaſter Day, and we go from it 
ſix Weeks towards the Beginning of the Year, ve 
ſhall have the firſt Sunday of Lent. Therefore the 
Wedneſday antecedent to it will be Ab. Miduſdi, 
which is preceded by the Sunday of Quinquayeſms ; 
the Quinguageſima by the Sexage/ima z and the Sexaze- 


theſe Sundays is taken from the denary Progreſſion ob- 
ſerv'd in Arithmetick, tho? there be but 7 Days be- 
tween them. The Septuageſima being known, it 
eaſy to find how many Sundays there are between S- 
tuageſima and the Feaſt of the Epiphany, which Feat 
is fix*d immoveable, at the 6 Day of Fanuary. 

If we reckon 7 Weeks after Eaſter, in which att 
contain'd 49 Days, we ſhall find, at the End of thoſe 
7 Weeks, the Feaſt of Pentecoſt, or the 50th Day i. 
ter Eafter, which was a ſolemn Day in the Old Teſts 
ment, and much more ſo in the New, by the coming 


At preſent, we muſt find the Number of Weeks 
between the Feaſt of Pentecof to the 25th of Decem 
ber, on which Day falls the Feaſt of Chriſt's Nativity- 
The 4th Sunday before that Feaſt, is the firlt nd 
in Advent; therefore the Number of Sundays betueen 
Pentecoft and the firſt Sunday in Advent, is con ſpicu- 
ous enough; and therefore Eaſter once found, it i: ver 
eaſy to find all. the other moveable Feaſts. 

Eaſter, by a Decree of the Council of Nice, 4 tc 
be celebrated the Sunday next after the XI VI Moon 
of the firſt Lunar Month. The Reaſon of this la- 
ſtitution is taken from Exod. xii. where the 7 _ 
commanded to celebrate the Paſſover in the XIV. 


Moon of the firſt Month; that they might 2 
the Memory of that fortunate Day when they wer 


deliver'd from the Captivity of Egypt, and 9 
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„ Liberty. Therefore the Chriſtians muſt cele- 

their he Feaſt of the Reſurrection the next Sunday 

eing the XI VI Moon, on which Day, Cbriſt, 

55 rg from the , deliver'd us from the Ty- 
vil. 

ranny of the — Month whoſe XIṼ Moon falls on 

Therefore | : 
he vernal Equinox, or 15 the firſt from it, that Month 
1 by divine Inſtitution the firſt Lunar Month. Whence 
— Things are to be obſerv*d in this Place, 1. The 
Spring. 2 The New Moon.. 3. The XIVi6 Moon. 

The next Sunday following the XIV th Moon. 

* The Spring, or vernal Equinox, is commonly re- 
ferr'd to the 21# of March, tho? it ſometimes pre- 
cedes that Day, 4s it happen' d towards the End of 
the 170b Century 3 but by the Omiſſion of the biſſex- 
tile Day, the Equinox Was reſtor'd, in 1700, to the 21f 
of March. The New Moon 1s the firſt Day of the 
Lunar Month. The X1V#b Moon is the 14th Day of 
the Lunar Month. The Sunday next to the XIV 
Month, is that Sunday which follows immediately 
15 herefore if the New Moon happen'd the 80h of 
March, the 14th Day of that Moon would fall on the 
214 Day of the ſame Month, or on the Equinox; 
for the Church always refers the Equinox to the 21 
of March: Therefore if that 21# Day happen'd to 
be a Saturday, Eaſter will be celebrated the next Day 
following, i. e. the 22d of March, and the 15th of 
the firſt Moon, as it was celebrated in the Year 1693. 
But if the 217 Day be a Sunday, Eafter is not to be 
celebrated till the Sunday following, which is to be the 
28th of March, and the 21# of the firſt Moon, or 
Lunar Month ; in which Lunar Month there are 7 
Days, which ſerve alternately to the Solemnity of 
Eafer, viz. from the X Vth to the XXIF. 

But if the New Moon happen'd before the 87h of 
March, v. gr. if it happen'd the 7h, then the XIV: 
Moon would fall on the 20th of March; and there- 
fore by its having preceded the Equinox, could not be 
the fri, or Paſchal Moon, at leaſt as decreed by the 
Church, but the Solemnity would be deferr'd to the 
next, _— begins the 5th of April. 42 

Therefore the New Moons, whoſe X.I'V/þ Moon 
falls on the vernal Equinox, or follows it next, are in 
Number 29, viz. from the 8:h of March, incluſively, 
to the 5th of April, alſo, incluſively, but the XIV. 
Moon of the firſt New Moon falls on the vernal E- 
quinox, and thoſe of the other Moons, in their Or- 
der, after the Equinox; therefore the Solemnity of 
Eofter runs thro* 35 Days, from the 22d of March, 
incluſirely, to the 25th of April, incluſively ; i. e. 
it can fall on any of thoſe 35 Days. For if the New 
Moon happens on the 86h of March, and the XIV th 
Moon falls on the 21 Day of March, perhaps a Sa- 
turday, the Fraſt of the Reſurrection will be celebrated 
the next Day, viz. the 224 of March, and the XV th 
Moon. But if the New Moon happens the 5th of 
April, and the XIVõb Moon falls on the 18th of the 
lame Month, perhaps a Sunday, Eaſter will not be ce- 
lebrated the ſame Day, leſt the Chriſtians ſhould ap- 
pear to concur with the Fews, or Quartodecimains 
but muſt be deferr'd to the Sunday following, viz. the 
25th of April, and the XXI, Moon. 
ww Day will be found, for any Year, by the 

pact current, and obſerving in the Calendar to which 
Day it is prefix*d, from the 875 of March, incluſively, 
o the 5tb of April, alſo, incluſively. Since that E- 
pact indicates the New Moon for that whole Year, if 
14 Moons, or 14 Lunar Days, be reckon'd from it, 
2 the following Sunday be known by the Dominica 

ler, the Feaſt of Eaſter will be found. V. gr. In 
1 1693, the Epact was XXIII, which was 
Oppoſite to the 86h of March; therefore the 

1 or 14 Moons, muſt have been reckon'd from 
* 20 Day of March, and the 14th muſt have fell 
re A 21 of the ſame Month, to which anſwer'd 
— tter C, which that Year indicated Saturday; 
>= there muſt have been a Deſcent to the Letter 

1 ich was the Dominical, and which anſwer'd to 

ollowing Day, the 224; on which Day Eafter 


brat? < 
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was, that Year, celebrated. In the Year 1700, the 
Epaf# was IX, which was prefix'd to the 22d of 
March; from that Day, in which the New Moon 
happen*d, mult have been reckon'd 14 Days, and the 
14th fell on the 4b of April, which was a Sunday, be- 
cauſe mark'd with the Letter C, which, that Year, 
was the Dominical Letter; therefore the Celebration 
of Eaſter was deferr'd to the Sunday following, which 
was the 11th of April. ” 

But Eaſter- Day can be found, with leſs Difficulty, in 
the Perpetual Paſchal Table reform'd. In that Table 
there are four Columns: The firſt contains the Golden 
Numbers; the ſecond all the Paſchal Epats, viz. 
from the 85 of March, incluſively, to the 5h of A. 
pril, alſo, incluſively; which are us'd, inſtead of 
Golden Numbers, in the new Calendar. The third, the 
Dominical Letters, from the 22d of March, incluſively, 
to the 2 5th of April, likewiſe incluſively. The fourth, 
the Days of thoſe Months in which Eaſter is to be 
celebrated; if there be more in that Column, they 
pertain to the other moveable Feaſts. 

Therefore, the Epact being known, we muſt look 
for the Dominical Letter next following, and we ſhall 
find it oppoſite to the Day of the Month on which 
Eafter falls. V. gr. In the Year 1699 the Epa was 
XXIX, and the Dominical Letter D; therefore 1 
ſearch the EpaF XXIX, in the Table of the EpaZs, 
and under it the Dominical Letter D, next following, 
which anſwers to the 194th of April; whence I infer, 
that Eaſter happen'd, in 1699, on the 19th of April. 


The antient PascHAL TABLE reform'd. 


Golden Number Cycle of Epacts Dom. Let.] Eaſter 
XVI rr 
V XXII d March 22 
XXI .C 23 
XIII 1 24 
IR l 25 
| XVIII A 26 
X XVII b 27 
AVE... i: <0 28 
XVIII XV 3 29 
VII XIV e 30 
XIII f 31 
XV XII 8 April 1 
IV Xl A 2 
X b 3 
XII IX 0 + 
— 99 VIII d 5 
* e 6 
IX | VI f 7 
V g 8 
XVII IV A 9 
* VI III b 10 
II c 11 
XIV 1 d 12 
III * e 13 
XXIX f 14 
XI XXVIII g 15 
XXVII A 16 
XIX 2 ;. XXVI b 17 
VIII XXV. XXIV C 18 
d 19 
e | 20 
4 . 1 21 
8 22 
23 
b 24 
0 | 25 


The Uſe of the new Paſchal Table ſeems yet a great 
deal eaſier. In its firſt Column are plac'd the ſeven 


Dominical Letters; in the ſecond all the Epa#s which 
occur; then oppoſite to the Epas are mark'd, in 
the other Columns, not Eafter only, but alſo all the 

other moveable Feaſts. For Example, | 
In the Year 1707, the Dominical Letter was B, and 
the Epact NXVI; therefore if you ſearch the on 
1 , 
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B, in the firſt column of the Table, and the Epact 


26, after the Letter B, in the ſecond Column, 
you'll find, oppoſite to that Epact, that the Septuage- 
ima happen'd, that Year, on the 20th of February, 
Eafter the 24th of April, and the firſt Sunday in Aa- 
vent the 27th of November. 

In the Biſſextile Years, the moveable Feaſts are 
found by the Dominica! Letter current, after the Feaſt 
of St. Matthias; ſo that one Day muſt be added to 
the Septuage/ima, and to Aſh-Wedneſday. Thus, in the 
Year 1712, B was the Dominical Letter current after 
the Feaſt of St. Matthias; therefore oppoſite to the 
Epact 22 current for the ſame Year, will be found 
the S-pruageſima, mark'd the 23d of January, and 
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Ab. Wedneſday the gib of February; whence van 
conclude, that the Sepiuage/ima happen'd that 
the 24th of Fanuary, and Aſo Wedneſday on the! — 
of February. Nothing ſhould be added, if Afb. 75 n 
neſday was to happen in March. 1 
In the Julian Way of computing, no Ful ̃ 
Paſchal, but that immediately after — 214 - ro 
therefore Eaſter can never happen earlier than the Wy 
of March. Now by finding the Full Moons f 
after the 217 of March, tor the ſeveral Golden — 
bers, or Years of the Lunar Cycle, we ſhall haye 
Table for the finding of Eafter for ever. Such Table 
being of conſiderable Uſe in the Julian Computatch 
we ſhall here ſubjoin it. : 


Golden |Full Moons next atter Golden Full Moons next afte | 
Number] the Vernal Equinox |Number| the Vernal Equinox 
I |} 5 April Dj] XI IIS April G 
II [25 March G| XII | 4 April 0 
III [13 April EI XIII 24 March F 
j IV | 2 April AI XIV II2 April DI. 
1 V [22 March Dj XV II April G 
VI {io April B! XVI [21 March C 
VII Bo March E XVII | 9 April A 
| VIII [18 April C! XVIII [29 March D 
IX | 7 April FI XIX 7 April B 
X {127 March B EY 


Now to find Eaſter for any given Year, find the 
Dominical Letter, and the Golden Number of the given 
Year, as heretofore directed; then in the Table ſeek- 
ing the Dominical Letter, with the Day of the Paſ- 
chal Full Moon, and the Sunday Letter annex'd 
thereto z compare this Letter with the Dominical Let- 
fer of the given Year, that it may appear how many 
Days are to be added to the Day-of the Paſchal Full 
Moon. 

But in this Computation, the vernal Equinox is ſup- 
pos'd affix*d to the 21 of March, and the Cycle of 
19 Years, or Golden Numbers, is ſupposd to point 
out the Places of the New and Full Moons exactly; 
both which are erroneous : Whence it follows, that 
the Julian Eaſter never happens at its due Time, un- 
leſs by Accident. 

Calendar, is alſo us'd for the Catalogue, or Faſti, 
antiently kept in each Church of the Saints, both uni- 
verſal, and thoſe particularly honour'd in each Church, 
with their Biſhops, Martyrs, Sc. The Calendars are 
not to be confounded with Martyrologies, for each 
Church had its peculiar Calendar; whereas the Mar- 
tyrologies regarde«! the whole Church in general, con- 
taining the Martyrs and Confeſſors of all the Churches. 
From all the ſeveral Calendars was form'd one Marty- 


rology, ſo that Martyrologies are poſterior to Calender, 

There are till ſome of theſe Calendars extant, pur. 
ticularly a very antient one of the Church of Ray, 
made about the Middle of the 405 Century; compre. 
hending, alſo, the Feſtivals both of the Heathen: and 
Chriſtians, which were then very few in Number, F. 
Mabillon has alſo printed the Calendar of the Church 
of Carthage, made about the Year 483. The Cala. 
dar of the Church of Ahiopie, and that of the Cb. 
tæ, publiſh'd by Ludolphus, ſeem to have been made 
after the Year 760. The Calendar of the Srian;, 
printed by Genebrard, is very imperfect ; that of the 
Muſcovites, publiſh'd by F. Papebroch, in molt Re- 
ſpects agrees with that of the Greeks, publiſn'd by Ge- 
nebrard. The Calendar publiſh'd by Dom. D' Ate, 
under the Title of the Solar Tear, is no more than the 
Calendar of the Church of Arras. The Calzndar 
publiſh'd in 1687, at Augſbourg, by Beckius, is appi- 
rently that of the antient Church of Augſbourg, or fa. 
ther S/raſbourg, wrote towards the Clole of the 101b 
Century. The Maſarabick Calendar, ſtill us'd in the 
five Churches of Toledo; the Ambrofian of Milan, and 
thoſe of England before the Reformation, have no- 
thing in them but what's found in thoſe of the other 
weſtern Churches, 
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ALVINISM, is the Doctrine of Luther and 
Zuingle, modeliz'd by Calvin, and by him a- 
dapted to his own Sentiments; but as Calviniſm 
owes its Origin to Zuingle, rather than to Luther, 
from whoſe Doctrine it differs in ſeveral eſſential Ar- 
ticles, as we'll ſee in the Sequel of this hiſtorical Ac- 
count of Calviniſm, we muſt, previouſly to it, inform 
our ſelves who was Zuingle, of his Doctrine, and how 
it was firſt eſtabliſh'd. 

Haudry Zuingle was a young Man, endu'd with ex- 
traordinary good natural Parts, and of a fiery Temper, 
who from the Army, where he had ſerv*d with ſome 
Reputation, retir'd into the Sanctuary, and became 
Prebend of the Church of Conſtance, which he quit- 


ted alſo, to follow Luther, who t | 
his Doctrine. , who then began to preach 


Zuingle was ſent, by his new Maſter, Luther, to Zu- 


rich in Switzerland, where he contented himſelf, at 
firſt, to preach againſt the Indulgences which a Mi. 


laneſe Cordelier, or grey Fryar, was come to publiſh 
at Zurich, and againſt the Tyranny of the Popes el. 
pecially with regard to the Celibacy of the Cle!) 
which Zuingle had already condemn'd by his Exam 
ple, by changing his Prebend for a Wife; but _ 
dering afterwards that he had as much Right to M? 1 
himſelf the Chief of a new Church in Switzerland, 
as Luther had done in Germany, he took, on an 
moſt eſſential Articles, a Road quite contrary to on 
of Luther; for Luther makes our Salvation to — 
pend entirely on the Grace of God, and leaves oa 
thing to the Free-will ; while, on the contrary, © 
ingle turn'd Pelagian, gives all to the Free-will, oy. 
tending, Lib. De Provid. c. 6. that we can opel 
our Salvation by our natural Strength; and aa 
in Expoſ. Fid. Chrift. that Cato, Socrates, Scipio, le 
neca, and even Hercules and Theſeus, and the other ** 
Heroes of Paganiſm, had merited Heaven bf! 


: : 10 | 
heroical Actions. GIVE has always bclicv'd _— 
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CALYINISM 


f Chrif, in the Euchariſt, but not the 
cabſtantiation 3 il e. he would have the Body of 

Tran 4 be really preſent in the Sacrament, without 

r Acts or Alteration, in the Subſtance of the 

any - 

Bread - that nothing was receiv'd in the Sacra- 


— the Bread and Wine, which ſignified, and 
m 


ue” ſpiritually united by Faith. 


werfu 


he Religious of the Order of St. Domi- 
— . — An Aſſembly was convok*d 
8 dde Senate of that City, to hear both Parties, in a 
. ular Diſpute, and to judge ſovereignly afterwards, 
of G 
TR +. Conſtance, in whoſe Dioceſe Zurich 
was, frighted at this Enterprize, which he thought un- 
warrantable, as being without Precedent; ſent his 
grand Vicar, John Faber, to forbid them to proceed 
farther, and remonſtrate to them how monſtrous it was, 
and contrary to the antient Practice of the Church, 
for an Aſſembly of Laymen to uſurp the Authority of 
a Council, for the Deciſion of Points of Doctrine re- 
lating to Faith. But Zuingle's Partiſans, who were 
much more in Number, anſwer'd, that as they had a 
greater Intereſt than any Body elfe in their own Salva- 
tion, they had alſo a greater Right than any others to 
enquire after the Truth; and the Queſtion being put 
to the Vote, the Doctrine of Zuingle was approv'd, 
and received by a great Majority, in the Canton of 
Zurich; and notwithſtanding the Remonſtrances of 
the Canton of Lucerne, the Images and Altars were 
ſoon after thrown down, which was follow'd by a pub- 
lick Renunciation of the Communion of the Roman 
Church, 

The Biſhops of Ba,, of Conſtance, and of Lau- 
zune, ſurpriz d at this Change, ſays Sleidan, lib. 6. 
which was follow'd by that of Schaphouſe, and which 
happen'd in 1525, prevail*d, by their frequent In- 
treaties, that a general Aſſembly, of all the Cantons, 
ſhould meet at Bail, in 1526, where the famous Dr. 
Eſtius, having refuted all that QZcolampadius could ſay 
in Defence of the Doctrine of his Maſter Zuingle, 
who had ſent him to that Aſſembly, where he would 
not appear himſelf ; that Doctrine was condemn'd by 
a ſolemn Decree, in the Name of the whole Helvetick 
Body. But thoſe of Bern having refus'd to receive 
that Decree, they convok'd another Aſſembly, where 
the Roman Catholicks refuſing to appear, becauſe that 
Affair had been already decided; and therefore Zu- 
r 2 and his Partiſans, finding themſelves the ron 
eſt, the fame Thing was done in that Aſſembly, wit 
Regard to the Doctrine of the Church of Rome, which 
was done at Bafil, with Regard to that of Zuingle. 
Some Time afterwards, thoſe of Bail, perſuaded b 
(Ecolampadius, follow'd that Example, and enter* 
into a League with thoſe of Zurich, Berne, and 
Schapbouſe. . 

It is impoſſible that the Diverſity of, Religion could 
not produce ſoon a Diviſion in the Hearts. Thoſe of 
Zurich, confiding in their Strength, far greater than 


tat of their Neighbours, provok*d fo often thoſe 4- 


mong them who refus'd to eſpouſe their Party, that 
the five Cantons, of Lacerne, Zug, Uri, Underwald, 
and Shwitz, to obtain Satisfaction for the many re- 


peated Inſults they thought to have receiv'd from 


thoſe of Zurich, invaded their Territories; whence 
enſu'd a Battle, (continues Sleidan, 1. 8.) which prov'd 
to thoſe of Zurich, ſince their whole Army was 

cut in Pieces; and Zuingle himſelf, who was as brave 
2 Soldier as eloquent Preacher, fighting gallantly at 
the Head of a Battalion, was kill'd on the Spot. The 
an Catholicks obtain'd over them ſeveral Advan- 
tages, in four or five other Combata; after Which, a 
eace was concluded, each enjoying the free Exerciſe 
his Religion in the ſame Manner they enjoy it at 
this Day; with this Difference, that the Zuinglian 


Cantons, having affociated themſelves, ſince, with thoſe 
7 ; Sn ents bh K. 
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of Geneva, are become Calviniſis. Such was Zuingle, 
of whoſe Doctrine in Part, and that of Lutber, has 


been form'd the Calviniſm. | ty ti. 

Theſe two Reformers, who covld never agree in 
their Sentiments, or rather Opinions ; agreed, how- 
ever, without having conſulted together, in the Deſign 
of gaining Francis f. King of France, to their Party. 
That Prince, call'd ſince 2 Pere des Lettres, the Fa- 
ther of Learning, had lately invited the Learned from 
all Parts oſ Europe, into his Dominions. Therefore 
Luther wrote to him ſeveral Letters, in which he pro- 
teſted, that he had nothing elſe in View, but to purge 
the Church of the Abuſes which had been introduc'd 
into it, as ſo many dark Spots, which had eclips'd its 
Luſtre and Beauty, which he was determin'd to reſtore, 
He even engag' d Frederick, Elector of Saxony, to 
write to Francis in his Favour, He ſent him ſome of 
his Books, of thoſe which had a greater Appearance 
of Piety; and as he knew that the King receiv'd moſt 
graciouſly all the Learned, he took great Care, with 


Philip Melantthon, to ſend into France the moſt 


learned young Men they had among them. Zuingle, 
on his Side, did the ſame Thing, and even went tur- 
ther, by dedicating to the King his Book of the true 
and falſe Religion, 

The Rendezvous of thoſe Learned, of both Ser, 
was at Siraſburg, near Martin Bucer, who was uncer- 
tain yet which of the two Opinions, of Luther, or 
Zuingle, he ſhould eſpouſe. But, however, he found 
the Secret to perſuade his Gueſts to forget, while in 
France, the Differences ſubſiſting between them, and 
even appear there, the better to gain their End, under 
the Name of Catbolicks. Therefore, in a very ſhorc 


Time, the Univerſity of Paris was fill'd with thoſe 


Foreigners, who ſoon acquir'd the Reputation, by 


ſpeaking Greek and Hebrew, of learned Men, and 


found the Secret to introduce themſelves into the Hou- 
ſes of Perſons of Quality, who, by the King's Exam- 
ple, had a great Value for the Learned; and where 
they began to interpret the Bible, in a Manner diſferenc 
from the Roman Church, as more agreeable, in their 
Opinion, to the Greek and Hebrew Text. 

Florimon de Remond, 1. 7. and the Hiſtorian of the 


reform'd Churches, ſays, that the Sorbon, allarm'd at 


their Proceedings, ſent a Deputation of Doctors to the 
King, to remonſtrate to him, that it was very much 10 


ze fear d, that thoſe Grammarians came lately from a 


Country infected with Hereſy, would bring that Infettion 
into France, by attempting, above their Profeſſion, to in- 
terpret the Bible as they pleas'd, under Pretence that 
they thought themſelves learned in Greek and Hebrew. 
But the King, who then conſider'd in them but the 
valuable Quality of learned Men, far from minding 
thoſe Remonſtrances, forbad they ſhould be diſturb'd 


in the leaſt, for fear that it ſhould deter other learned 


Men from reſorting into France. | 
Therefore finding the King ſo well diſpos'd in their 
Fayour, they began to publiſh their Doctrine, (then 


call'd the Sentiments of the Beaux Eſprits, and Learn- 
ed) wich a far greater Liberty than they had heretofore 
done. The Biſh 


| of Meaux was their firſt Proſelyte, 
of any Note ; that Prelate was William Briſſonet, a 
Man of Quality, of Merit, and of an exemplary 


'Life and who, like the King, was very well diſpos'd 


in Favour of thoſe Doctors newly come from Ger- 
many, and who ſpoke of nothing elſe but of Refor- 


mation, of Greek and Hebrew, call'd near his Perſon 


thoſe among them who had acquir'd the greateſt Re- 


"Puration, to govern his Dioceſe under him. The 


principal among theſe, and who can be juſtly conſi- 


der'd as the Precurſors of Calvin, were, ſays Flori- 
mond de Remond, lib. 7. c. 3. William Farel, of Dau- 
phint, James Fabri, or Le Fre, Arnaud, and Gerard 


Rouſſel, of Picardy; all four Maſters of Arts, and had 
all four been Profefſois in the Univerſity, Theſe four 


- Philoſophers, under the Authority of their illuſtrious 


Protector, began to reform ſeveral Practices of Piety, 
which they repreſented as Abuſes; and to explain, in 
their own Manner, the ſacred Myſteries of the Chri- 
ads >, | ſtian 
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fian Religion, throwing then the Foundations on that 
ſingle Dioceſe, of that Doctrine, which afterwards did 
ſpread all over the Kingdom of France. ; 

In 1523, the Parliament of Paris, being inform'd 
of the Proceedings of theſe Reformers, which they 
thought highly prejudicial to the antient Religion, 
eſtabliſh'd in the Kingdom ever fince the firſt Chri- 
ſtian King Clovis, appointed Commiſſaries, to inform 
againſt thoſe ſuppos'd Authors of the new Doctrine, 
which that auguſt Aſſembly ſtil'd, ſays M. Maim- 
bourg, a Crime of high Treaſon againſt God, Crimen 
leſe Majeſtatis Divine. This Arreſt of the Parlia- 
ment, continues the ſame Author, was a Clap of Thun- 
der, which frighten'd ſo much theſe new Miniſters of 
the Goſpel, that, inſtead of expoſing themſelves, like 
good Shepherds, for their ſmall Flock, and of pre- 
tending to the Glory of having been the firſt Martyrs 
of their new Sect; they all fled into Germany, leav- 
ing their Protector in the Lurch; who, to ſhelter 
himſelf againſt the Tempeſt which he ſaw hanging 
over his Head, condemn'd, in a Synod, the Books of 

Luther, and made ſeveral Regulations, to maintain the 
antient Practices of the Church in his Dioceſe. For 
my Part, I am ſurpriz'd that I do not find in the Cri- 
tick of Maimbourg's Hiſtory of Calviniſm, that the 
Author endeavours to excuſe that precipitated Flight 
of thoſe four Miniſters ; which, in my Opinion, is a 
moſt eſſential Point: For Puſillanimity has never been 
conſider'd as an apoſtolical Characteriſtick; and a be- 

coming Intrepidity on that Occaſion had ſtrengthen'd 
their new Proſelytes in their Faith, and perhaps hin- 
der'd the Parliament of Paris from purſuing them, 

vi & armis, and their Protector among the reſt, who, 
notwithſtanding his Recantation, was by an Arreſt of 
that auguſt Aſſembly, iſſu'd the 3d of OFober, 1525, 
order'd to be examin'd, and interrogated by Meſſieurs 
James Meſnager, and Andre Verjus, Counſellors of the 
Court, on the Facts contain'd in the Informations, which 

will be put before the Judges appointed by the holy See 
for the Trial of thoſe nam'd in the Arreſt. Regiſt. du 

Parliam. Proofs of the Liberty of the Gallick Church, 
c. 35. 

This Arreſt was confirm'd by another of the 25th 
of the ſame Month; and tho' the Biſhop had pray'd 
the Court that he might be heard, all the Chambers 
aſſembled, he was oblig*d to undergo the Interrogatory, 
in which, 'tis certain, that he very well juſtified him- 
ſelf of all that had been imputed to him, and eſpe- 
cially of having granted his Protection to Hereticks. 

But, however, all theſe Arreſts of the Parliament of 
Paris could not binder the new Doctrine from mak- 
ing vaſt Progreſs, eſpecially under the powerful Pro- 
tection of the Dutchefs of Alengon, Marguerite of Va- 
lois, the King's Siſter, who was then but 27 Years of 
Age, tho' Widow of the laſt Duke of Alengon, kill'd 
at the Battle of Pavia, where he commanded the 
Rear Guard. This young Princeſs had an excellent 
Genius, a great Soul, a folid and clear Judgment, a 
Dexterity above her Sex, for the Management of the 
molt intricate Affairs; a great deal of natural Beauty, 
which made her belov'd by every Body, eſpecially the 
King her Brother, who had always for ber i the 
Tenderneſs, and Conſideration, that a Brother could 
have for ſo accompliſh'd a Siſter, by whom he was 
perfectly belov'd. She had, beſides, a very great Cu- 
rioſity, natural to her Sex, to know the Secrets of the 
new Doctrine, which made her eaſily prevail'd upon 
to hear favourably the new Miniſters, whoſe Writings 
ſhe had read already with ſome Satisfaction. She 
commended, then, their Zeal and Piety, and approv'd 
of their Conduct; and had ſoon, according to their 

Advice, her Prayer-Book tranſlated into French, by 
the Biſhop of Sanlis, the King's Confeſſor. 


While Marguerite was in this Diſpoſition, ſays the 
Author of the Hiſtory of Navarre, c. 13. the King 


gave her in Marriage to Henry D' Albert, King of Na- 
varre, whom he promis'd, in Favour of this Mar- 


riage, to aſſiſt in the Recovery of his Kingdom u- 


ſurp'd by the Spaniard, under the ſcandalous Pretence 
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as honeſt, learned, and quiet Men, who had no other 


which they were endeavouring to promote, by the Re- 
formation of Manner S, and the Sup reſſion of ſeveral 
Abuſes and Superſticions, which had been introduc'd 


that it had been given him by Pope Jul: | 
Enemy of France, who had A K 
Albert, King of Navarre, and given his Kin 7 F 
Ferdinand of Arragon, becauſe Joby had S m 
an Alliance wich Lewis XII, King of France * 
fugd Paſſage thro* Navarre to the Arragonei,. 4 
vade France; which monſtrouſly ſcandalous 3 1 6 
Excommunication was always conſider'd as abuſ;y | 05 
France, and contributed much toward engagin HY 
ry, Son of Jobn, who had been depriv'd of bs K 0 
dom in Conſequence of that villainous By!! of 1. 
ranny and Uſurpation, to grant his Protection t, K 
new Reformers, who attack'd, in a particular My 
ner, the Power and Authority of the Popes, 
Therefore the Queen of Navarre being departeg 
with her Huſband, for Bearn, a few Days after k 
. . 4 2 
Celebration of her Nuptials at St. Germain en L. 
in 1527; receiv'd ſeveral of them at her Court . 
in particular, James Fabri, and Gerard Ruſſel, 1 
Ruſſe! had a great deal of Wit and Dexterity v 
Conduct was very regular, and he us'd to pre; 110 
much Piety and Devotion, and was, beſides, vers, 
ritable to the Poor; being follow'd alway: e 
Number of them, who call'd him their F 10 
was ſoon conſider'd and reſpected as a Sain, 4 
knew ſo well how to inſinuate himſelf into the O 
Favour, ſays Florimon de Remond, that ſhe to tin 
for her Director, gave him the Abby of Clair, and 
made him Biſhop of Oleron. Heus'd to preachthres 
Times in one Day, but preach'd a Doctrine differen, 
in ſeveral Points, from that of the Roman Church, 
tho' he was, properly ſpeaking, nor Lutheran, no 24. 
inglian; he aſſiſted regularly to all the cant 
Hours, and ſaid Maſs. But he would have always 
that Part of the People ſhould take the Sacrament with 
him, under both Kinds. He us'd to teach the People, 
expoling to them, before the Communion, the My. 
ſtery of the Euchariſt ; that Chris is preſent in that 
Sacrament, which is contrary to Zuingle's Opinion; 
but he ſaid, alſo, that he was only preſent there in a 
certain Body, which he imagin'd of a Nature between 
the ſpiritual and material, without Bones and Fleſh; 
which is a Doctrine different from that of the Cale. 
licks and Lutherans, who confeſs, in that Sacrament, 
the ſame Body which Chriſt had upon Earth. He 
had gain'd ſo great an Aſcendant over the Queen, 
that he perſuaded her to read the Bible in French, and 
eſpecially the New Teſtament, which, ſay the Rn 
Catholicks, was falſified by an unfaithful Traduction, 
in which ſhe took ſo much Pleaſure, that ſhe made it 
the Subject of ſome dramatick Pieces, which ſh: had 
repreſented before the whole Court by Comedians, 
who, to pleaſe her, us'd to intermix them with ſome 
Satires and Farces, againſt the Eccleſiaſticks and 
Monks, and particularly againſt the Popes; which 
oblig'd, at laſt, the Cardinals of Foix, and of Gran- 
mont, who could no longer ſtay at the Court with Ho- 
nour, to leave it. WD 
This Princeſs being, as we have already obſers'., 
tenderly belov'd by the King of France, her Brother, 
undertook to gain him in Favour of her new Mini- 
ſters ; whom ſhe us'd continually to praiſe before hin, 


Intereſt than that of the Truth, and of God's Goty, 


into the Church. She was ſeconded, in, this Under- 
taking, by ſome Ladies of the French Court, patu- 
cularly by the Dutcheſs of Eftampes, who was then 


the King's Favourite, and perhaps ſomerhing more. 


Theſe Ladies us'd to vaunt to the King certain Preach- 
ers of Paris, who, for their florid Eloquence, an 

profound Erudition, were always follow'd by a valt 
Concourſe of People, and, in particular, one L C99 
or Cock, Curate of St. Euftach, who us'd to diſclaim 
continually againſt Luther, blaming him for having 
caus'd a Schiſin in the Church, between whoſe Mem- 


bers, he pretended, there ooght to be always a perfect 


' Union 3 
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Union 3 hoping thereby, ſays Maimbourg, to preſerve 


h Reputation of zealous Catholic, and to be more 
the 


at Liberty to 
f the Church. 

* 3 King conſented to hear, who having been 

, 5 14 of the Honour he was to have of preaching 

— che King, and the whole Court, took for the 

— his Sermon, this Paſſage of St. Paul to the 


Coloſſians, c. ii. v. 1, 2. ye then be riſen with Chriſt, 


et thoſe Things which are above, where Chrift fitteth 


ſe the right Hand of God. Set your Affection on Things 


Things on the Earth. war pork from 
Chriſtians ought not to mind what's on 

yr in ene of the Celebration of the Maſs, 
bo rather raiſe their Thoughts to Heaven by Faith, 
to find there the Son of God, who was to be met with 
where elſe z which Opinion, he thought he could 
no abc oy theſe Words of the Prieſt, in the Preface, 
Surſum Corda, lift up your Hearts; and the People 
anſwering, habemus ad Dominum, we lifr them up unto 
the Lord; and on that, thinking to have prov'd very 
well, that there was nothing upon the Altar after the 
Conſecration worthy our Attention, he cried with all 
his Might, ſeveral Times, addreſſing his Diſcourſe to 
the King, Surſum Corda, Sir, ſurſum Corda. *Tis 
true, ſays Maimbourg, that the Curate preach'd then, 
clearly enough, the Dogma's of Zuingle; but as he 
forbore expreſſing himſelf in formal Terms, the King 
could not diſcover the Venom hidden under his pom- 
pous Expreſſions 3 Means were even found, that his 
Majeſty, the better to be inform'd of the Truth, 
ſhould hear him in his Cloſet, where the Curate ſaid a 
great deal more to him than he had done in his Ser- 
mon; ſo that the King, who thought him a good Ca- 
tholick, and a very learned Man, began to be uncer- 
tain of what he ought to believe. But the Cardinals 
Jabs of Lorrain, Brother of Claudius, Duke of 
Guiſe, and Francis of Tournon, both very far in the 
King's Confidence; having diſcover'd the private Au- 
diences the Curate had had of the King, found effi- 
cacious Means to ruin at onee his Deſigns, and to con- 
frm the King in the antient Belief of the Church; 
for they engag'd Le Coq to enter into a Conference 
with ſome of the moſt learned Doctors of Paris, who 
oblig d him to confeſs that he had been deceiv'd, and 
to condemn publickly, in his Pulpit, the new Doc- 
trine he had preach'd. Which had the Effect thoſe 
two Cardinals expected, on the King's Mind. 5 
But, however, this Diſappointment of the Queen 
of Navarre, occaſionꝰd by the publick Recantation of 
the Curate of St. Euſt ache, had no other Effect upon 


above, not on 


ber, than to engage her to take other Meaſures to gain 


the King to the new Religion ſhe knew that his Ma- 
jeſty wiſh'd for nothing more paſſionately, , than the 
Peace of the Church: Therefore ſhe took him on that 
Side, and began by praiſing to him a very honeſt Man, 
laid ſhe, call'd Philip Melanctbon, whom ſhe repre- 
ſented to him as the moſt learned Man of his Time; 
who, tho* he condemn'd certain Abuſes which had 
been introduc'd in the Doctrine, Manners, and Diſ- 
Opline among the Chriſtians of the latter Centuries 
deteſted, however, the Schiſm ioccaſion'd thereby in 
Germany, which he had put all in Uſe to extinguiſh, 
dhe proteſted that he was a pacifick Man, of a {weet 
emper, having nothing of the violent and impe- 
uous Genius of Luther and Zuingle, whom he had al- 
ways endeavour'd to reconcile, with themſelves, and 
vith the Catholicks, the better to reſtore Peace and 
Unity in the Church, which he deſir'd paſſionately; 
that ſhe made no Doubt but that if ſo learned, and ſo 
y a Man, could enter into a Conference with the 
ors of Sorbonne, who thirſted, likewiſe, after 
eace, they would find ſome Means to procure it to 
Church, and to aboliſh a Schiſm which could ex- 
tend itſelf from Germany into France, and cauſe in his 
Kingdom the ſame Troubles and Diforders which 

vere ſeen in Germany. | 
This Diſcourſe prov*d ſo perſuaſive, that the King 
"8 thereby prevail'd upon to write himſelf to Me- 
to invite him to come to Paris to work in 


3 


preach his new Doctrine, which he call'd 
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Concert with. the: French Theologians, to the Re-efta- 
bliſbment of the antient Diſcipline in the Church. 
This Letter of Francis I. is found in Florimond de Re- 
mond, l. 7. c. 4. | 

This Step of the King caus'd an inexpreffible Joy 
throughout the whole Party, who expected that Me- 
lanftbon, by his Learning, his Dexterity, his inſinu- 
ating Manners, and his Eloquence, could not mils 
gaining entirely the King to their Party, Clement 
Marot, who was then the Poct of the Court, wrote 
on that Subject ſome Verſes, wherein, inſulting to the 
Sorbonne, he ſays boldly, in his diverting, and eaſy 
Stile, that none of thoſe Meſſieurs nos Mzitres would 
dare to encounter with that Doctor, who knew a great 
deal more than they. But the Cardinal of Tournon, 
Archbiſhop of Lyens, who had already diſconcerted 
their firſt Meaſures, fruſtrated again their Hopes in 
this ſecond Occaſion ; for entering, one Morning, the 
King's Chamber, with a Book in his Hand, which he 
ſeem'd to read with great Attention; the King, ſur- 
priz'd at that Novelty, aſk'd the Cardinal what fine 
Book be was reading? It is, in Fat, Sir, anſwet'd the 
Cardinal, @ very fine Book, fince it is written by one of 
the firſt Apoſtles of France, the glorious Martyr St. 
Irenzus, who govern'd in the ſecond Century my Church 
of Lyons, and whom ſeveral of the moſt antient, and 
moſt learned Fathers of the Church have reſpected as 
their Maſter. Therefore I was reading that fine Paſ- 
ſage of bis third Book, where he ſays, that be had 
learned from bis Maſter, St. Polycarp, Diſciple of St. 
John the Evangelist, that the boly Apeſtle being ready 
to enter the publick Baths, and hearing that the Here- 
tick Cerinthus was there, retreated ſuddenly, ſaying, 
with ſome Emotion, to bis Diſciples, Let's fly, my dear 
Children, and fly quickly, for Fear we ſhould be de- 
ſtroy*d, with that Enemy of Chris; ſo much were the 
Hereticks abhorr'd by the Apoſtles, This is what I was 
reading with Pleaſure. But your Majeſty will give me 
Leave to ſay, that it is with the greateft Sorrow that I 
hear that' you, who, as the frft. born of the Church, are 
its firft Protector, have, nevertheleſs, call'd near your 


Sacred Perſon the mot famous of Luther*s Diſciples, 


that implacable Enemy of the Catholick Church, whoſe 
Doctrine and Conduct he condemns with ſo much Scandal, 
and with the Loſs of ſo many S:uls, which be has per- 
verted. And continuing his Diſcourſe, he ſo well 
convinc'd the King, ſays Maimbourg, that his eternal 
Salvation, the Intereſt of his Kingdom, and his Re- 
putation among, foreign Princes, were at Stake, on that 
Occaſion, that the King revok'd, at that very Inſtant, 
the Leave he had granted to Philip Melandtbon; pro- 
teſting then, with an Oath, that he would never de- 
viate from the Belief of the antient Church; com- 
manding, at the ſame Time, that the Hereticks, a 
they were call'd, ſhould be proſecuted, and puniſh'd 
according to the Rigour of the Ordinances. 

The Party was ſo irritated at this ſudden, and un- 
expected Reſolution of the King, that they abandon'd 
themſelves to thoſe Exceſſes which their moſt paſſion- 
ate Hiſtorians were forc'd to condemn ; for not con- 
tented then, as they had been, with publiſhing ſome 
French and Latin Books, in Defence of their Doctrine, 
they had a prodigious Number of Libels, printed in 
Switzerland, full of Invectives and Menaces, againſt 
the King, which they had affix'd, not only in the pub- 
lick Places, and at the Church-Doors, but likewile to 
the Gates of the Louvre, and even to the Door of the 
King's Chamber, in his Abſence, while he was at Blois. 
That great Prince, being inform'd of theſe Diſorders, 
returnꝰd quickly to Paris, where he had the Authors, 
and Accomplices of that criminal and ſacrilegious At- 
tempt on the Royal Majeſty, apprehended, and pro- 
ſecuted; and having, a few Days after his Return, aſ- 
ſembled the Clergy in the great Hall of the epiſcopal 
Palace, where, being gone himſelf, accompanied by 
his whole Court, and follow'd by the chief Magi- 
ſtrates, he made, from a Throne erected for that Pur- 
poſe, ſo pathetick a Diſcourſe, that it drew Tears 
from the Eyes of all the Aſſiſtants. He exhorted the 
whole Aſſembly to maintain always againſt the m_ 

ticks, 
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ticks, (as he call'd them) the antient and true Reli- 
gion of the moſt Chriſtian Kings, which Religion had 
upported for ſo many Centuries the French Monarchy, 
which could never be deſtroy'd but by Herely 
358 before God, that if he knew that one of 

is Arms ſhould be infected with that Plague, he 
would have it cut off; and that if one of his Chil- 
dren was ſo unfortunate as to fall into that Impiety, he 
would himſelf ſacrifice him to the divine Juſtice, and 
to his own. 

This Diſcourſe, pronounc'd with an incredible 
Force, by a King who was naturally eloquent, was re- 
ceiv'd with repeated Acclamations of the whole Aſ- 
ſembly, who all proteſted that they would live and 
die in the Catbolick Religion. From that Time, the 
King would never hear thoſe new Doctors mention'd; 
and the Queen of Navayre, his Siſter, who had ſo 
publickly declar'd herſelf their Protectreſs, reflecting 
ſeriouſly on the Exceſſes they had committed, which 
ſhe thought could not proceed from an apoſtolical 
Zeal, nor from a ſincere Deſire of a Chriſtian Reform- 
ation, which muſt be conducted with Meekneſs, Mo- 
deration, and Patience, died, 12 Years after, in the 
Boſom of the Roman Catholick Church, ſays Florimon 
de Remond, which, ſhe proteſted, ſhe had never pte- 
tended to renounce, 

But if the new Doctors, who had all fled into 
Switzerland, loſt Ground in France, they made a new 
Acquiſition, ſoon after, which made them Amends in 
Part for that loſt, I mean of Geneva, one of the moſt 
antient, and moſt celebrated Cities of the Gauls, 
which was once imperial, but which acknowledg'd 
then their Biſhop as a Prince, who jointly with his 
Chapter, with the four Syndics, elected by the People, 
and the little and great Council of the two hundred, 
had the temporal Government of the City. There 
William Farel, the ſame we have ſeen ſo much in Fa- 
vour, near Briſſonet, Biſhop of Meaux, was fent by 
thoſe of the Canton of Bern, to preach the new Doc- 
trine, which he did with ſuch Succeſs, that in a very 
ſhort Time he gain'd ſeveral of the chief Burgeſſes of 
the City, who, very well pleas'd with ſo favourable an 
Opportunity of recovering their antient Liberty, by 
ſhaking off, with the Roman Yoke, that of their Bi- 
ſhop, enter*d into all the Meaſures concerted by the 
new Miniſters, for the Eſtabliſhment of their Doc- 
trine; who began here, as they had done in all the 
Places where they had met with Encouragement, by 
plundering the Churches of all their Ornaments, de- 
ſtroying and breaking the Altars and Images, tho? for 
three or four Years, ſucceſſively, they met with a 
ſtrong Oppoſition from the Part of the Catholicks, in 
which they were ſupported by thoſe of the Canton of 
Fribourg, who were Roman Catholicks, and have re- 
main'd ſo to this Day; while the other Party was 
countenanc'd by thoſe of the Canton of Bern, who 
were all Zuinglians. 

Peter de le Baume, of the Houſe of Maurevel, in 
Breſcia, who was then Biſhop of Geneva, but abſent, 
ran to the Succour of his Flock, but too late. This 
Prelate was ſo indolent, that he us'd to take but very 
little Care of the Government of his Church, and of 
the City, but ſpent the greateſt Part of his Life in 
the Country, where he had vaſt Poſſeſſions. When 
he came to appeaſe the Troubles, they were already 
grown to ſuch a Height, and the City was in ſuch a 
Confuſion, that he ſoon found that he had loſt all his 
Authority among them ; therefore he quitted Geneva, 
where the oppoſite Party, growing every Day more 
formidable, it was reſolv'd, at laſt, by the Council of 
the two Hundred, that the Catholic Religion ſhould 
be aboliſh'd in Geneva, as it had been at Bern; 
which was executed in the following Manner : 

Father James Bernard, Guardian of the Cordeliers, 
or Grey Fryars, of the Convent of Rive, who had 
already preach'd the new Doctrine during Lent, had 
a Writing, (which he himſelf carried to the Chapter 
of Sr. Peter, and to the Monaſteries) affix'd to all the 
Corners of the Streets, and the Church- Doors, con- 
taining five Propoſitions, in Form of a Theſis, againſt 
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the Maſs, the real Preſence, the Worst: 
the Invocation of Arts the PR, mages, 
naſtick Vous; which were to be eotrovertes 2 
Month's Time, under him, the Preſident, in bis ©... 
vent. By the ſame Writings, all Sorts of p "v0 
were exhorted to be preſent at that Diſpute ky "a 
Promiſe that every Body ſhould have the Libe 4 
ſay what he pleav'd. The Duke of Savoy * Fur 
Biſhop of Geneva, ſtrictly for bad their Subjects t 70 
preſent at thoſe Diſputes; which, notoithſtangiede 
were open'd the 30th of May, 1535, and ended + 
24th of June. The Council, who aſſiſted ther * 
Judges, had order'd four Secretaries to write all — 
could be faid on either Side, that the whole might b. 
examin'd in a general Aſſembly of the Syngics = of 
the two Hundred Burgeſſes of Geneva; and a Ref 
lution taken accordingly, This Diſpute was bs 
diately follow'd by the Marriage of Father Raven, 
who, to convince the World that he was perſuaded f 
the Truth of his Propoſitions, quitted his wonach 
Trouſers, and was married to a young Girl, Dawes 
of a Printer of Geneva; to whom, to ſecure he 
Dowry, he brought all he could carry off from bi 
Convent. g 
But, however, the Magiſtracy of Geneva, to ſhew 
that they acted in that important Affair with a great 
deal of Deliberation, conſulted three Months longer 
before they would conclude, by a publick At, Se 
they had already determin'd in particular, But. ar 
laſt, after William Farel, who was then heard 13 an 
Oracle, had bad a publick Audience in the grex 
Council of the two Hundred, had diſclaim'd, with 
great Vehemency, againſt the Maſs, and the Practices 
of the Roman Church, which he accus'd of Superſti. 
tion and Idolatry; it was concluded, that what bad 
been written on that Subject, on either Side, in the 
Diſputes of the Convent of Rive, ſhould be again 
examin*d for the laſt Time, in the ſame Council, 
This was done during two Days, after which, the Hu- 
dics having ſent for the Auguſtines, Dominicans, and 
Cordeliers, they were aſk'd if they had any Thing to 
object againſt the five Propoſitions ; to which they an- 
ſwer'd, that they believ'd them heretical, and that 
they were determin'd never to call in Queſtion what 
had been ſo ſolemnly defin'd by the Catbolict Church, 
and receiv*d, Time out of Mind, by their Anceſtors. 
But, however, after the great Council, compoy'd of 
a few Lawyers, Merchants, and Mechanicks, had 
given their Opinion on the five Propoſitions, and de- 
clar'd, of their ſupreme Authority, that they were or- 
thodox, and the contrary Artis were nothing elſe 
but falſe and human Traditions againſt the Word of 
God]; they iſfſu'd out a Decree, in 1535, by which it 
was enjoin'd to all Citizens and Inhabitants of Geneva, 
to follow the new Religion, and the Exerciſe of the 
Roman entirely aboliſh'd, And to leave to Poſtcrity 
an eternal Monument of this great Event, (which 
Maimbourg calls a Revolt againſt the Church, and 
their Biſhop) they had plac'd the Year following, in 
their Town-Houſe, an Inſcription engraven in golden 
Letters, on a braſs Table, ſeen there ever ſince, and 
conceiv'd in theſe Terms: In Memory of the Gratt 
which God bas done us, of ſhaking off the Yoke of tht 
Roman Antichrif, aboliſb d his Superſtitions, and reco- 
ver'd our Liberty, by the Defeat and Flight of our Eve. 
mies. | 
| Therefore, after the Publication of this Decree, the 
Catholick Clergy, Monks, and Nuns, were oblig d to 
quit the City. Several Remonſtrances were made to 
the Nuns of St. Claire, who were the only ones in 
Geneva, to engage them to quit their Veils, and ac. 
cept thoſe offer d to them for Huſbands. The Mi- 
niſter Fare! preach'd to them in their Convent, in Pre- 
ſence of the Syndics, on this Text of the Goſpel, Ex- 
urgens Maria abiit in Montana, to prove to them, 
that, by the Example of the Virgin Mary, who went 
to viſit her Couſin Elixabeib on the Mountains of 
Fudea, they ought not to be confin'd, and were bl: 
ged to live in the World, and marry, as well as 0- 
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tion of accompliſhing their Vows. 
fiſted t e very Lell edified of their 
_— od Virtue had them conducted with Honour, 
day = a ſtrong Eſcorie, to protect them againſt 
and 110 as far as the Bridge of Arve, whence they 
all Janes , where the Duke of Savoy had bad a 
ted for them. 

Monater) Fe: Revolution invited all the French, who 
: he alt Inclination for a Change in Religion, 
* and, in Conſequence thereof, a vaſt Num- 
who were afraid to appear publickly in France, 
— thicher, where they were kindly receiv d, be- 


cauſe they ſerv'd to re-implace the Roman Catholicks, 


hat fame Year, 1536, that the famous 

ohn Calvin, (of whom I muſt ſpeak at preſent, ſince 
ße father'd the Doctrine heretofore mention'd, and 
eall'd ſince, from his Name, Calviniſm) was receiv'd 
; a. 
a n Canbrin or CaLvin, (fays Pajyr. Maſ- 
ſar. Spond. ad Ann. 1535. Le vaſſ. ann. de P Egliſ. de 
Nyon. and Deſmay, Vie de Calvin.) was born at Noyon 
che 17th of July, 1509 z his Father was Gerard Cau- 
«in, a Cooper of Pont- Leveſque, near Neon; and his 
Mother Jeanne le Franc, Daughter of a Vintner near 
Cambray, who came to live at Noyon with his Son-in- 
Law Cerard; who having got ſome Money in the 
Exciſe, became, at laſt, Attorney of the Fiſk of the 
County of Noyon, and Secretary of the Biſhoprick. 
As Jobn Calvin appeat'd to have a great deal of Wit, 
and much Inclination to Study, his Parents ſent him 
to Paris, recommending him to his Uncle, Richard 
Cauvin, a Lockſmith by Profeſſion. This good Ar- 
aan, who was a very honeſt Man, took great Care 
of his Nephew, who ſtudied the Grammar at the Col- 
lege of La Marche, and Philoſophy at that of Mon- 
1a. He had been preſented, while yet but eleven 
Years of Age, to the Benefice of our Lady De la Ge- 
ue, in the Cathedral of Nyon; and at eighteen to 
the Retory of Marteville, which he permuted, two 
Years after, with that of Pont- Leveſque, near Noyon ; 
and, nevertheleſs, his Father would never ſuffer that he 
ſhould ſtudy Divinity, but ſent him to Orleans, to 
ſady the Law, under that famous Profeſſor Peter de 
Þ'Etville z whence, without having taken any Degree, 
he went to Bourges, to hear that famous Lawyer An- 
br: Alciat, who read, with an extraordinary Con- 
courſe, in that Univerſity, then, the moſt flouriſhing of 
the whole Kingdom, for the Law, 

Calvin had already taken, while yet at Paris, ſome 
Tinddure of the new Doctrine, which had been inſpit'd 
to him by his Kinſman, and Friend, Robert Olivetan, 
the ſame who flying afterwards into Switzerland, was 
the firſt of all who tranſlated the Bible from the He- 
brew, into French. But he acquir'd a greater Know- 
lecge of it at Bourges, by his intimate Acquaintance 
wih Melchior Wolmar, à German, whom the Queen 
of Navarre, to whom the King her Brother had gi- 
ren the Dutchy of Berry, and who ſpar'd nothing, 
lays Beza, to fill that Univerſity with learned Men, 
had ſent for from Germany, to be Greek Profeſſor, 
which he underſtood perfectly well, a Language al- 
moſt unknown in France before that Time. 

Walmar, who was a Lutheran, tho? he affected Ca- 
licity, finding in Calvin a very great Diſpoſition to 
de one Day a good Proteſtant, and that he had, with 
i preat deal of Wit and Memory, a marvellous Aſſi- 
wity to Study, taught him all he had learn'd of the 
Dogma's of Luther, and of Zuingle. He perſuaded 
lim to apply himſelf entirely to the Study of the 
Greek Tongue, and he took the Pains to be his Maſ- 
ter, that hencefor ward he might be capable of read- 
"2 the Scripture, Calvin follow'd his Friend's Ad- 
"ce, learning, likewiſe, the Hebrew and Syriack ; ſo 
that he ſtudied, at the ſame Time, the Law, the Scrip- 
"ure, the Greek, Hebrew, and Syriack Languages; 
iegleRting the Science which was moſt neceſſary for 
a Eccleſiaſtick, I mean Theology; hence that Dif- 
"rence between him and Luther, who was a Doctor 
u Divinity, and a very learned one, reading with 
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great Applauſe in the Univerſity of Wittemberg, 
which was then very flouriſhing. 

While Calvin was at Bourges, his Father died, 
which obliged him to return to Noyon, to collect the 
Succeſſi on of his Father z where having ſettled all his 
Affairs, and ſold his two Benefices, ſays Papyrus, he 
came to Paris, where, being yet but twenty Years of 
Age, he publiſhed a beautiful Commentary on the 
two Books of Seneca on Clemency. Having by that 
Work acquired ſome Reputation in Paris, he 
to dogmatiſe ſecretly, in private Houſes, and contract - 
ed a ſtrift Friendſhip with the Chiefs of thoſe whom 
he knew to be Partizans of the new Doctrine, though 
they all took Care to diſſemble, for Fear of the Lieu- 
tenant Criminal, John Morin, who purſued them Vi 
& Armis ; Calvin eſcaping very narrowly falling into 
his Hand, which happened thus. 

A Maſter of Arts, called Nicholas Cop, who was 
intimate with Calvin, having been made Rector of the 
Univerſity, could not help in 4 Sermon, which he 
preached at the Mathurins on All Saints Day, ad- 
vancing certain Propoſitions, by which he was ſuſpe&- 
ed to be of the new Set. As the Thing made much 
Noiſe, he was deferred to the Parliament, by two 
Cordeliers, who had aſſiſted at his Sermon, The 
Rector being called before that Auguſt Aſſembly, to 
account for that Action, he would go there, in Cere- 
mony, attended by his Beadles, &c. but as he paſſed 
through a Street near the Palace, ſomebody was fo 
kind to diſſuade him from proceeding further, and 
adviſed him to take Care of himlelf, leaſt he 
would be ſent to the Conciergery ; he followed the 
Advice, went back, and throwing off his Gown and 
Cap, fled to Bail, where his Father, William Cop, 
was born, a very learned Man, who having ſettled in 
France, was become the King's Phyſician, The Lieu- 
tenant Morin, who had already diſcovered the In- 
trigues of Calvin, and the ſecre: Conferences he had 
had with Cop, his Confident ; and that he went in the 
Night-Time dogmatiſing from Houſe to Houſe, 
went himſelf, accompanied with his Satellites, to the 
College of Cardinal Le Moine, where he knew Calvin 
lodged, to apprehend him; but Calvin, who had had 
timely Notice of it, had made his Eſcape, ſome ſay 
through the Window of his Chamber, with the Help 
of his Sheets, ſo that when the Lieutenant came into 
ys Room, he found only the Neſt, but the Bird was 

Calvin, not finding himſelf ſecure in Paris, after 
having took a Tour into his own Country, went to 
Angouleſme, near a Prebend, called Lewis Du Tiller, 
whom Calvin inſtructed in his new Doctrine, and ac 
whoſe Houſe at Claix, he compoſed the greateſt Part 
of his Inſtitution, Du Ti/let went even into Germazy 
along with him, to confer with the Lutheran Doctors. 
And it was there that Eraſmus, after he had heard 
Calvin ſpeak on thoſe Points of Religion, the moſt 
controverted, ſaid to Martin Bucer, who had intro- 
duced him, That be ſaw in that young Man grow a 
dangerous Plague, which would, one Day, cauſe a 
great Deal of Diſorder in the Church. From Germany 
Calvin went to Poitier, where he made a great Num- 
ber of new Proſelytes, among Perſons ct all Ranks 
and Conditions. From thence he went to viſit Fabri, 
and Rouſel, at Nerac, and thence to Paris, where he 
thought Lieut. Morin had forgot him, but finding 
himſelf miſtaken, he quitted France for ever, and 
fled to Baſl, where he finiſhed his Inſtitution in 
French, which he dedicated to King Francis I, 

From Bofil, Calvin croſſed the A'ps, and went to 
Ferrara, with a Dcſign to gain to his Party the 
Dutcheſs Renet, of France, ſecond Daughter of 
Lewis XII. and of Queen Anne, of Bretagne. That 
Princeſs was promiſed firſt to Charles V. while he 
was but Archduke, and afterwards to the Electoral 
Prince of Brandenbourg ; but Francis, her Brother-in- 
Law, for ſome certain Reaſon of State, had her mar- 
ried to Hercules Il. Duke of Ferrara, in the Year 
1528, This Dutcheſs had a great Deal of Wit and 
Learning, having rendered herſelſ, by an affiduous 
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Application to Study, very learned, eſpecially in Phi- 
jotaphy, in which Ne equalled the greateſt Philoſo- 
hers of her Time, having, beſides, an inexhauſtible 
und of Goodneſs, which made her compaſſionate all 
thoſe ſhe thought unjuſtly perſecuted, This, ſays 
Florimond de Remond, I. 7. made Calvin hope that he 
could gain her, and engage her in his Sect, by making 
her renounce that of Luther, in which ſhe was known 
to be engaged. The Dutcheſs, continues the ſame 
Author, received him perfectly well, and would even 
hear him preach in her Cloſet; but being informed, 
that he run the Riſk of being arreſted, and ſent to the 
Inquiſition, though he had took the Precaution to diſ- 
guiſe both his Name and Habit, taking the Name 
of Happeville, and the Clerical Habit, he ſoon re- 
paſſed the Alps, after he had ſucceeded in his Under- 
taking, and gained the Dutcheſs on his Side. The 
inveterate Hatred that Princeſs had conceived againſt 
the Roman Church ever ſince Pope Julius II. had em- 
ployed all Sorts of Arms, Spiritual and Temporal, 
againſt the King her Father, contributed much to her 
changing her Religion; for ſhe often uſed to ſay, that 
being a Woman uncapable by the ſalique Law to ſuc- 
ceed to the Crown, ſhe could not be revenged, other- 
wiſe, of the Pope. The frequent Conferences ſhe 
had with Calvin (ſays Brantoſm, in his Panegyrick of 
that Dutcheſs) and the Poetry of Clement Marot, ſhe 
had made her Secretary, made her ſo good a Calvi- 
niſt, that nothing afterwards could make her change, 
not even the repeated Intreaties, nor the Menaces of 
her Nephew Henry II. who engaged the Duke of 
Ferrara, her Huſband, to deprive her of the Educa- 
tion of her Children, threatning her with a more ſe- 
vere Uſage, if ſhe continued in her Obſtinacy, but 
all this availed nothing; for having retired into 
France, after the Death of the Duke, under the 
Reign of Francis II. in 1575, ſhe perſiſted in her 
Opinion to her Death, which happened at Montargis 
fifteen Years after, where during the Civil Wars, 
ſays St. Marthe. I. 9. and Brantoſm. ſhe received all 
the Calviniſts ſhe could into her Caſtle, and even uſed 
to feed 300 of them every Day. 

Moreover Calvin, having quitted Ferrara, to re- 
turn to Bæſil, took Geneva in his Way, where Wil- 
liam Farel, who knew the Reputation he had acquired 
among the French Proteſtants, perſuaded him to ſettle 
in Geneva, to aſſiſt him in the Government of the 
Chriſtian Society, he had eſtabliſned. They divided 
between them both, the Cares of their Miniſtry. Farel 
uled to preach; and Calvin, who had no Talent to 
ſpeak in Publick, took Care to teach the Theology in 
the Manner he underſtood a Science, he had never 
learned. But as they both undertook to change a 
great many Things, and they refuſed to conform to 
the Practice of Bern, which was to receive the Sacra- 
ment with unleavened Bread; thoſe of Bern, prevail- 
ed ſo far with the Syndics, already diſſatisfied with the 
Conduct of thoſe two Miniſters, that they were ba- 
niſhed by an Arreſt, as ſeditious and publick Di- 
ſturbers. After which Farel retreated to Neufchatel, 
where he was received for Miniſter, and Calvin to 
Straſbourg, near Martin Bucer, who obtained of the 
Magiſtrates for him, the Right of Citizen, and Leave 
for Building a Temple, for the French Refugees, and 
to teach Theology. 

There, ſays Beza, Calvin reviſed his Chriſtian In- 
ſtitution, which he had often changed, publiſhed his 
Commentary on the Epiſtle to the Romans, and by 
the Advice of Martin Bucer, who was willing that 
the Miniſters ſhould practiſe, at his Example, what 
they preached againſt Celebacy; he married the Wi- 
dow of an Anabaptiſt, whom he obliged to change her 
Sect, to profeſs his own, He went afterwards with 
Bucer, and the other Deputies of Straſbourg, to the 
Conference of Wormes, and afterwards to that of Ra- 

tiſbon, where Charles V. had undertook a Reconcilia- 
tion between the Catholicks and Lutherans. Beza 
ſays, That Calvin acquired in thoſe Conferences, a 
great deal of Honour, and the Title of profound The- 
ologian. The Catholick Authors pretend, on the 
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contrary, that he muſt have rendered himſelf e 
odious to the Catholick and Lutherans, by diſcl 
ing, alone, againſt the real Preſence, and that of 
would never have ſuffered him among them, if he 
not took the Occaſion of leaving the Conferen 
firſt, This is what himſelf wrote to Fare! on as 
Subject. Tametifi Neminem ex aliis iniellexeran 1 
bere, tamen, fine Timore Offenſionis, illam lacalem * 
ſentiam damnavi. Crede mibi, in ejuſmodi 22 
opus eft fortibus Auimis. Calv. ad. Farel. Epi. i. 
Though I had underſtood none of the others, ho- 
ever | have freely, and without Fear of offending _ 
Body, condemned that local Preſence. Believe 
on thoſe Occaſions, there needs a bold Genius, 

In 1541 the Faction, contrary to thoſe who bad 
expelled Calvin from Geneva, becoming the moſ 
powerful, he was recalled thither by the Syndics and 
Council, who took the Reſolution to terminate at 
once, all the Differences which cauſed ſo much 5 
ble in their new Republick, to have henceforwardz 
their Church regulated on the Form which Calvi 
would be pleaſed to give it; which he complied with 
by eſtabliſhing there, without the leaſt Diſturbince 
his Doctrine and Diſcipline, which were followeg 
afterwards, by the French Proteſtants, called, ſince, 
Calviniſts, of whom I muſt ſpeak now, going, hoy. 
ever, further back, to give my Reader a general Iden 
of Calviniſm. 

Ever ſince the Doctrine of thoſe who firſt denied 
the real Preſence, had been condemned by the Romay 
Church, and retracted by the Archdeacon Berengariy, 
who had been the firſt to maintain it in 1160; that 
Church, ſays Genebrard, enjoyed a profound Peace 
ill 80 Years afterwards it was diſturbed a-nev, {ays 
Prateolus Caſtro, Fohn Paul, and Perrin, Ei). du 
Vaud. by another new Doctrine, which was properly 
the Origin of that of Calvin. A certain Citizen of 
Lyons, called Peter Waldo, or Valdo, who lived in 
the twelfth Century, a ſimple Man, without Learn- 
ing, but very rich, being frighted at God's Judg- 
ments, for having ſeen one of his Friends, with whom 
he had ſupped, die ſuddenly at his Feet, after Supper, 
took the Reſolution to follow a Manner of Lite, as 
near that of the Apoſtles as he could. He had for 
that Purpoſe tranſlated, into his own Tongue, Part of 
the Scripture, eſpecially the New Teſtament, to the 
Reading of which he applied himſelf, with a great 
Aſſiduity, not at all doubting, but as he was entirely 
devoted to God, he had alſo received from him all 
the neceſſary Lights, to underſtand perfeftly the 
Scripture, And as he could not find, in what he 
read, the Terms of Maſs, of Pope, and of Purgato'), 
he concluded from thence, that all thoſe Things were 
nothing elſe but falſe Traditions and human Invention; 
and that the Roman Church, which approved thole 
Things, was the Babylon of the Apocalypſe, and the 
Pope the Antichriſt, And then believing himſelt 
called to the Apoſtolate, by a ſecret Inſpiration, he un- 
dertook to preach this Doctrine to the People; and 
as the Auſterity, Simplicity and Regularity of his 
Life, had already gained him a very great Reputation 
in Lyons, eſpecially among the Poor, by who he 
was followed and worſhipped, and to whom he diſtri- 
buted his whole Eſtate in Alms, which he gave fes“ 
larly every Day, his Opinions were heard and receiv” 
ed, eſpecially by the common People, as {0 oy 
Oracles. The Archbiſhop himſelf could never hinge 
him from preaching, which he continued to do t f 
after he had been excommunicated by Pope 22 
der III. when he was expelled from Bons, by v9 
Magiſtrates, with all his Diſciples, who choſe I 
niſh themſelves, rather than to forſake bim. n 
from that Time they were called Valdois, ol 12 3 
or Poor of Lyons. Afterwards they diſper ſed 2 
ſelves throughout all Europe, to preach thelr on 
and gained a vaſt Number of Proſelytes; an 


were called by the Names of the Places, where they 
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ards ; in Italy, Fraticelli; in Han- 
7 ay rey * - by other ng * 
ers ge ſpis'd every where, ſay the Roman 
Names, agent in | and where his were al- 
— part exterminated, a few excepted, who re- 
mo.” ſome Valleys of the Alps, near Daupbine. 
tir d h rine, thus weaken'd, and almoſt extinct, 
wind J 200 Years afterwards by Wickliff, of one 
= —_ Jobn Hus, and Ferom de Prague, on the 
Part, a ving pick*d what they lik'd beſt from 
her; who having Pic. : ; 
” 6 ed to it ſomething better digeſted, of their 
iy but in the following Century Luther appear'd, 
oh being far more at ho _ ” theſe, 1 0 
7 „ in Part, of what he borrow'd from the 
2 he = and in Part o what he in- 
:nſelf, on the moſt theological Points; 
vented 1 original Sin, Grace, Juſtification, 
37 "us Sacraments : In which he was follow'd, at 
_ * a great Part of Germany, and then deſerted 
— 2 even by his principal Diſciples, Car- 
leftad, Zuinglt, and CEcolampadius, who became Sa- 
cramentairs. 2 
eis che Genealogy of Calviniſm, ſince the moſt 
Lexrned among them agree that Calvin choſe for 
Foundation of his Religion the Doctrine of the Yau- 
Jvis ; eſpecially when he ſays that there is nothing elſe 
in the Lord's Supper but Bread and Wine, without the 
real or local Preſence of the Body and Blood of Feſus 
Chris; when he condemns the Veneration and In- 
yocation of Saints; rejects a viſible Chief of the 
Church, Hierarchy, Biſhops, Prieſts, Maſſes, Feaſts, 
Images, the Croſs, Benedictions, and all the other 
Ceremonies which the Catbolick Authors pretend to 
prove, were us d by On: ry pr 82 and _ 
alviniſm form'd on the el of the Yaudois, is but 
1 F Religion, having neither Unction, nor 
Ornament, nor any Thing elſe which could inſpire 
Piety and Devotion, which penetrating thro' the 
S-nles, to the inmoſt Parts of the Soul, 1 it by dv 
Things viſible, to the Contemplation of an ixviſible 
OE Ts more RT Noi in this than Cal- 
vin, has dexterouſly avoided that Extreme; and that 
Calvin is nothing elſe, with all his Wit, but the Diſ- 
ciple of that ignorant and — rg . 2 
Peler Faldo. The Calviniſts ſay, in their Defence, 
that Chri# came on purpoſe to aboliſh all Sorts of Ce- 
remonies, and to eſtabliſh among us a Worſhip, ſim- 
ple, eaſy, and free from all that could hinder us from 
adoring him, in Spirit and Truth. That none of the 
Apoſtles had berter 1 _ ** Valdo. Br 
before the coming of the Holy Ghoft they were all as 
ignorant as he = ; and that they ſaw no Reaſon why 
the divine Scrutator of all Hearts, knowing the Sin- 
cerity of his Intentions, had not 2 wh = 2 
as he did the Apoſtles, tho? not perhaps with ſo muc 
Pomp and —— ſince he ſays himſelf, that he 
has choſen the Inſirm of this World, to confound the 
firongef, That Valdo's Conduct was, in all Things, 
2 to that of the Apoſtles, ne to 2 my 
rinciples of that Religion they were ſent to eſtabli 
upon Earth; which * Fare. ü — 
city, and Diſintereſtedneſs; from which his very E- 
nemies cannot reproach him with having ever devi- 
ated: That for his Diſciples N r 
out the whole Chriſtian World, they were not then 
2 _ than the primitive Chriſtians, calPd in De- 
non 1Vazarenes. 

2 for the other Articles 4 Religion, ole 2 
to the Euchariſt excepted, Calvin borrow*d almoſt a 
of them from Seeg as thoſe concerning Free- will, 
which he deſtroys ; the Grace of God, which, in his 
Opinion, has always its Effect on Man, and conquers 
the Will by an abſolute Neceſſity 3 the Juſtification by 
Faith alone; the Juſtice of Cbriſt, which is imputed 
4% us; the good Works, without any Merit before 

od; the Sacraments, which be reduces to two, and 
which he diveſts of the Power of conferring Grace; 


| the Faich, which, in his Sentiments, conſiſts in a cer- 


lain Certitude that we ſhall be ſaved; the Impoſſubility 
of God's Commandments; the Inutility and Nullity of 
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Vows, thoſe of Baptiſm excepted z and ſeveral other 
ſuch Things, which he extracted from the Books of 
Luther, to make Part of his Inſtitution z tho? he ad- 
ded to it ſeveral Articles of his own Invention, viz. 
that Faith is always attended with Doubts and Incre- 
dulity, Inſtit. I. 3. c. 2. that Faith and Grace can 
never be loſt, Harm. in Mat. xiii. 20. that the eternal 
Father does not beget continually his Son, Inſtit. 1. 3. c. 
2. Paragr. 9, 11,12, that tbe Son has not his Eſſence 
from the Father, nor the Holy Gho# from the Father and 
Son, Inſtit. I. 3. c. 13. that Chris has merited notbing 
with regard to the Judgment of God, and was afraid of 
not being ſaved, Inſtit. I. 2, c. 17. I. 3. c. 16. Luc: 
3. C. 22, 23. that God has created the greateſt Part 
of Mankind to damn them, not becauſe they have deſerv'd 
it for their Crimes, but becauſe it is his Will to do it, 
having foreſeen their Damnation; but in Conſequence 
of his having decreed it, before he foreſaw their 
Crimes, which deſtroys entirely, ſay the Catholick 
Authors, the juſt Idea we ought to have of God, and 
leads us to Atheiſm, | 

As concerning the Eucharif, every Body knows 
that Calvin differs widely from Luther, who has al- 
ways maintain*d, that according to theſe Words of 
Jeſus Chrift, accipite & manducate, hoc ef corpus 
meum quod pro vobis tradetur, that Body is really 
preſent in the Sacrament, againſt all the Sacramen- 
tairs, who will have him there only in Figure; which 

pinion Calvin borrow'd from Zuingle and CEcolam- 
padius, tho, at the ſame Time, he pretends to ſay a 
quite different Thing; for after he has often repeated, 
that 7bat Sacrament is not a ſimple Figure, without Ef- 
fell; and that it is not only by Thought, and Imagina- 
lien, or by a lively Repreſentation of the Death of Je- 
ſus Chrift, we receive his Body, but that it is by the 
ſpiritual Mouth of the Faith, which has the Virtue to 
g7ve us really that ſacred Body, and to apply him to our 
Seuls for their Nouriſhment, Inſt. 1. 4. c. 9. Whence, 
lay the Roman Catholicks, it appears, that he ſays no- 
thing by theſe new Expreſſions, but what the Sacra- 
mentairs had ſaid purely and ſimply, and that he 
throws himſelf into an Embarraſs, hence *tis impoſ- 
ſible he ſhould extricate himſelf. For, continue thev, 
ſince he maintains always, that Chri# is no where elle 
but in Heaven; hence it manifeſtly follows, that Faith, 
let it be ever ſo efficacious, cannot place the Body of 
Chrif really in thoſe who receive the Sacrament, and 
that it makes them only believe they receive it in Me- 
mory of the Paſſion of our Saviour, who died for us, 
and that he vivifies and nouriſhes ſpiritually our Souls 
by his Grace, and his Spirit; which is ſo clear, and ſo 
true, that in the very Place where Calvin ſays, with 
ſo many pompous Expreſſions, that Chriſt gives bin- 
ſelf to us, by Faith, but really in the Sacrament; he is 
forc'd to confeſs, in formal Terms, that it is by com- 
municating to us his Spirit and Life, tho? his Fleſh 
does not enter within usz Proprium in nos vitam dif- 
fundere, quamvis in nos non ingrediatur Caro Chriſti, 
Inſtit. I. 4. c. 9. $ 32. Therefore, conclude they, 
Calvin, who is ſo often repreſented by his Partiſans as 
an extraordinary Man for Wit and Learning, is bur 
an able Copiſt, who has pyrated al! what the other 
Hereticks had ſaid before him; and that his Inſtitu- 
tion, eſteem'd by them a great Work, is moſt pro- 
perly but a Collection of what he has choſe out of 
the Writings of Luther, Melanctbon, Zuingle, and - 
colampadius. They confeſs, however, that if he had 
not ſo great a Capacity as Luther, he is far more po- 
lite, and gives to his Latin Writings a far more de- 
licate and fine Turn, which are full of Wit and Viva- 
city ; tho* he is as fiery as Luther when he is angry, 
This is the Syſtem of Calviniſm tor the Dog ma's. 

As for the Diſcipline, he regulated his Authority 
very nearly in the fame Manner *tis ſeen at preſent a- 
mong his Diſciples, by eſtabliſhing Conſiſtories, Sy- 
nods, Elders, Deacons, the Form of Prayers and 
Sermons, and the Manner of celebrating the Lord's 
Supper, of adminiſtring Baptiſm, and of burying the 
Dead. 


In 
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In this Manner, ſay again the Roman Catholicks, 
Calvin made himſelf Pope of Geneva, while he was 
endeavouring to deſtroy the Authority of the Pope of 
Rome, and finding Fault with a Power which he u- 
furp'd himſelf; ſince by his Induſtry, Dexterity, and 
continual Application to the Functions of his Office, 
and other Affairs, he acquir'd ſoon ſo great a Reputa- 
tion, and ſo much Credit and Authority, not only in 
the Conſiſtory, but likewiſe in the Council, that no- 
thing was tranſacted there without his Advice. What 
contributed to render him ſtill more powerful, was, 
the great Concourſe of Foreigners, eſpecially French, 
who flock'd to Geneva, among whom was a great 
Number of very learned Men, moſt Fryars and 
Monks, who had deſerted their Monaſtery under the 
ſpecious Pretence of Religion, tho?, in Reality, for a 
Petticoat. They all profeſs'd a great Attachment for 
Calvin, as their Protector, who, in Gratitude, us'd to 
take Care of their Efabliſhment, and that no Injuſtice 
ſhould be done to them. For having diſcover'd that 
one of the moſt Apparents of Geneva, call'd Amy 
Perrin, who had been formerly Captain-General, had 
conſpir'd againſt the French, fo far as to be ſuſpected 
of having undertook to have them all maſſacred, 
Calvin had him condemn'd to Death. This noble 
Action rendet'd him ſtill more abſolute, and more 
dreaded at Geneva, whence he extended his Care as 
far as France, ſending thither fome Miniſters he had 
form'd himſelf, to eſtabliſh and regulate, according to 
his Diſcipline, the new Calvini# Churches they had 
eſtabliſh'd in ſeveral of the belt Cities and Towns of 
that Kingdom. 

But, however, they were oblig'd, by the Severity 
of the Arreſts, iſſu'd r againſt them, to 
preach and pray ſecretly, till after the Fight of St. 
Quintin, in 1557, where Henry II, King of France, 
having been worſted, they thought he had ſomething 
elſe to mind, than the Affairs of Religion, and there- 
fore aſſembled publickly at Noon-Day, in the moſt 
frequented Streets of Paris, and in a Place call'd Le 
Pre-aux-Clercs, to ſign the Pſalms of Clement Maret, 
whom [ have already mention'd, who was very famous 
among them. 

This Marot, ſays Florimond de Remand, |, 8. c. 16. 
was born at Cahors, and in ſome meaſure a Poet, the 
beſt, and moſt polite of his Time, where Politeneſs 
was not much in Vogue. With this Talent, he in- 
gratiated himſelf with Francis I, to whom he was 
made Valet de Chambre; but as he was one of the 
firſt who embrac'd the new Doctrine, and he ſaw that 
the _ his Maſter ſpar'd no Body on that Subject, 
afraid of being arreſted, he fled into Bern, and from 
thence to Ferrara, near the Dutcheſs Renee, Some 
Time afterwards that Princeſs, at his Intreaties, ma- 
nag'd his Peace, and obtain'd his Return from the 
King, He then came back to Court, where, to diſ- 
engage the Word of the Dutcheſs, he follow'd the 
Advice of Yatable, Regius Profeſſor of the Hebrew 
Tongue, who perſuaded him to employ his Wit, and 
the Talent he had for Poetry, to tranſlate the Pſalms, 
which he offer'd to interpret to him, from the He- 
brew into French. Marot tranſlated, at Paris, in 
1558, his firſt thirty Pſalms, which, ſpeaking with- 
out Prejudice, or Partiality, are very ill done, and 
not at all conformable to the original Hebrew. They 
were no ſooner publiſh'd, but the Faculty of Theo- 
logy repreſented to the King, that nothing was more 
dangerous than that Burle/que, and inaccurate Tran- 
Nation z which. Remonſtrance oblig'd Marot to quit 
once more Paris, and to fly to Geneva, near his old 
Friend Calvin, who made him tranſlate twenty other 
Pſalms, which he did in the ſame Manner he had done 
the firſt thirty at Paris. 

This, however, prov'd of no Service to him; for 
tho? he had often read, and meditated the Pſalms, we 
learn from the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the Reform'd 
Churches, J. 1. from Cayer's Formula, and from Fo- 
rim. de Rem. l. 8. c. 18. that following his former li- 
centious Life, and having debauch'd the Wife of his 
Landlord, which at Geneva was a Crime puniſhable 


with Death, Calvin, by his Credit, had 
ment chang'd into a whipping Bout thro! 

of Geneva; after which,” Mary 3 Io 
beyond the Alps, in Piedment, where he died OE 
Years, and a good Calvinif?. 1 Bed 69 

Theſe were the Pſalms, ſung, then, by th 
viniſts ; to which Beza added the reſt of the 95 2 
and which were ſet to Muſick by the beſt Malt 15. 
thoſe Times, ſays Gedeau, Biſbop of Vance; _ * 
very bad ones, ſays Maimbourg, =y 

The Calviniſm, who had been confin 
Paris, to the common People, began 
conſiderable Progreſs among the Quality ; ang 
Perſons of the firſt Rank, who would not appear wg 
lickly Calviniſts, for Fear of diſobliging the Ks 
a few excepted, who declar*d publickly their — 
Belief. The moſt conſiderable among thoſe who Fo 
clar*d themſelves publickly, was the Lord Dandy, 
Brother of the Admiral de Coligny, and Colonel of the 
French Infantry; a Hero who had ſhew'd his cr. 
ordinary Valour and Courage, and had render'q ſignal 
Services on all the Occaſions he had been engag'd in 
La Popliniere, I. 5. Thuanus, Dupleix, and Mezerq, 
ſay, that the Cardinal De Granvell, in a Conference 
he had with the Cardinal De Loraine, for a Project af 
Peace between the two Crowns, ſaid to him, among 
other Things, to convince him of the Neceſſity of 
that Peace, that the Calviniſm, which began to ink. 
nuate itſelf into Flanders, was not only among the 
Populace in France, as before; but that it begun, 
likewiſe, to be introduc'd among the Nobility : Aud 
for Proof of it, he produc'd a Letter of D' Andeltt', 
to his Brother the Admiral, Priſoner in the Low 
Countries ever ſince the Fight of St. Quintin; with 
which he had ſent him ſome Books printed at Geneva, 
to chear him up during his Impriſonment. The Cu- 
dinal De Loraine, v ho hated the Coligni's, Calrinifs 
or not, inform'd tie King of it, who heard, beſides, 
at the ſame Time, that D' Andelot, in his Journey to 
Britanny, where he had been, to ſee the Eſtate of his 
Wife, had Calviniſm preach'd in his Houſe, where 
every Body was admitted, without Diſtinction. 

The King, who lov'd D' Andelot, whom he had 
brought up, order*d the Cardinal De Chatillon, his 
Brother, and his Couſin the Lord Francis of Mut. 
morency, the Admiral's eldeſt Son, to engage him, 
when his Majeſty ſhould examine him concerning his 
Belief, to ſpeak well of the Maſs; for the two Words 
which diſtinguiſh'd the Cabolicks from the Calviniſti, 
was Maſs, on one Side; and Preſche, or Sermon, on 
the other: But all they could do could never prevail 
upon him to have, at leaſt, that Complaiſance for his 
Maſter ; ſo that when the King, who was then at 
Menreaux, where he had him ſent for, afſk'd him, al- 
ter he had firſt ſpoke to him as the moſt tender 
Friend, what he believ*d of the Maſs ; he anſwer'd 
haughtily, that he thought it an abominable Invention 
of Men. So diſagreeable and unexpected an Anſwer, 
ſurpriz'd and embarraſs'd the King ſo much, that tho 
he was not naturally paſſionate, he had D* Aude 
turn'd out, proteſting, at the ſame Time, that if he 
had not the Honour of being his Eleve, he would run 
him thro? with his Sword; and then ſent him Priſoner 
to the Palace of the Biſhop of Meaux; from whence 
he was remov'd to the Caſtle of Melun, and ſome 
Time after ſet at Liberty, upon his having conſented 
(preſs'd by the important Solicitations of his Friends, 
and mov'd by the Tears of his Wife) that Me/s ſnould 
be ſaid before him. : 

Very near the ſame Time, the Calvini/s gain'd to 
their Party James Paul Spifeme, a Man of Qualit), 
of a great deal of Wit, Learning, and Experience, 
and very dextrous in the Management of the molt in- 
tricate Affairs; who had been Chancellor to the Queen» 
Counſellor and Prefident to the Angueſts, Matter of 
the Requeſts, and at laſt Biſhop of Nevers. We find, 
in Gallia Chriſtiana, that Spifame chang'd his Reli- 
gion to marry a beautiful Calviniſ Lady, with w29m 
he was paſſionately in Love: So that being defert d to 


that Punſch. 


d, at firſt, in 
ſoon to mak. 


Juſtice, and afraid of being arreſted, he fied, op 
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= . to Geneva, where Calvin, and 
La : nun thought to have made a great 
— ok Gver the Catholicks by the Deſertion of a 
yu of that Conſequence, received him with open 
1 made him a Citizen of Geneva, and gave him 
_—_ arable Poſt in the Council of the two hundred. 
an hon the Civil War began ſome Time after in 
aan Calvin, ſays Sponde Hiſt. Genev. I. 3. having 
abbey (7 of a Biſhop, a Miniſter, ſent him to Orleans, 
_— Prince of Conde, who, knowing his Capacity, 
Ä ed him in ſomething elſe, beſides preaching. 
— he ſent him to the Diet of Francfort, to juſtity 
da Arms which the Calviniſts had taken againſt their 
— reign, and to aſk the Emperor Ferdinand, and 
3 Priaces of the Empire for Succours, which 
wy ould not obtain. After this fruitleſs Expedition, 
3 being returned to Geneva, he was ſuſpected 
— have endeavoured to betray the Party, ſays Sponde, 
J 3. and to have negotiated, under Hand, his Peace 
with the Catholick Church. Therefore as it was de- 
termined, that he ſhould be made away with, he was 
accuſed, either juſtly or falſly, of having made a falſe 
Contract, and falſe Seals, on which he was tried and 
condemned to be beheaded, which Sentence was exe- 
cuted upon him, on the Scaffold, ſays a Calviniſt 
Writer; he appeared very penitent, and made a very 
fine and moving Speech to the People. The Roman 
Catholick Authors, who have mentioned this unhappy 
Cataſtrophe, imagine, that he repented then of having 
deſerted, with ſo much Scandal, the Catholick Reli- 
ionz and that he made a publick Abjuration at his 
Death, This happened in 1559. 
ln the ſame Year, the Peace being concluded at 
Cateau, Cambreſis, the King, conſidering that Calvi- 
niſm had conſiderably gained Ground in his King- 
dom, during the laſt War, and being informed that 
the Edits he had made againſt it were ſo far neglect- 
ed, that even ſome Members of the Parliament of 
Paris had turned Calviniſts, as it had appeared in the 
Mercurial after Eaſter, he formed the Reſolution, 
ſays La Popliniere, J. 5. Mezeray, and Dupleix, to 
bein Perſon, at that which was to be held the 10th 
of June, in the Convent of the Auguſtins, where he 
went, accompanied by the Princes, Cardinals, Con- 
ſtable, Keeper of the Seals, and other Grandees of 
the Kingdom. After he had declared in few Words 
his Deſign of reſtoring the Peace to the Church, as 
he had done to his Kingdom, the Cardinal of Sens, 
Bertrandi, Keeper of the Seal, informed the Com- 
pany by his Orders, that he would have the Delibe- 
ration, began by the Article of the Mercurial on 
the Fact of Religion, continued; and that every Bo- 
dy, in Order, ſhould give freely his Opinion in his 
Preſence z which was done accordingly, and the 
greateſt Part agreed among themſelves, by being of 
Opinion that the King ſhould procure, as ſoon as pol- 
ſible, the Convocation of a general Council, to ap- 
peaſe the Troubles wherewith the Church was agitated. 
Noting, ſay the Catholick Authors, appeared more 


| ]:ſk and reaſonable than this Advice, which was but a 


Repetition of the ſecond Article of Peace, by which 


the tyo Kings of France and Spain obliged themſelves 


to unite together, for the Convocation of a Council, 
which ſhould terminate the Differences in religious 
Matters, But there was after wards a great Variety of 
Opinions; for the one were for proceeding in the 
Interval, according to the King's Intention, and in 
all the Rigour of the Edicts and Ordinances againſt 
all thoſe, who ſhould continue to maintain a Doctrine 
contrary to that of the Catholick Church. The 
Principal among theſe, were the firſt Preſident, Gilles 
L Maitre, and the Preſidents De Harlay, Seguier, 
St. Andre, and Mynard, one of the moſt inveterate 
gunlt the Calviniſts, and who mortally hated them. 

ne others maintained, on the contrary, that the 
Pains, inflicted by the Edicts, which were too rigo- 
rous, ſhould be mitigated ; and ſome were of Opi- 
mon, that ill the Opening of a future free Council, 


not only the Execution of the Edicts againſt thoſe 


called Hereticks ſhould be ſuſpended; but they could 
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not, likewiſe, help ſnhe wing that they were Calvini/s 


themſelves. Theſe were the Preſident Du Ferrier, 
and the Counſellors Anthony Fumee, Nicole Du Val, 
Claudius Viole, Euftachius de la Porte, Lewis du Faur, 
and Anne du Bourg, who declared himſelf more 
openly than all the Reſt, and ſpoke more like a Mi- 
niſter, inveterate againſt the Maſs, and the Pope, 
than like a Counſellor. 

The King, full of Indignation, againſt theſe laſt, 
after he had ſaid that knowing the Diſpoſition of the 
Minds in his Parliament, he would likewiſe know 
very well how to reward the good, and puniſh the 
bad ones, had, immediately, the Counſellors Da 
Faur, and Du Bourg ſeiſed and carried to the Boſ- 
tile; and, ſoon afterwards, ordered that the fix 
others ſhould be treated in the ſame Manner; but 
none but three could be arreſted, who were taken in 
their Houſes, viz. Fumee, De la Porte, and Du Faur, 
the three others being fled. 

The Parliament ſoon after made the neceſſary Pre- 
parations for the Trial of thoſe Priſoners, but before 
it could be ended, the King amidſt the Publick Re- 
joicings, made for the Marriages of his Daughter and 
Siſter, received the 29th of June 1559, in a Turna- 
meat, that fatal Blow, of a Splinter of a Lance, 
which Montgomery gave him, ſome ſay with, and 
ſome without a premeditated Deſign, into the Right 
Eye, and of which he died the 10th of Fuly, in the 
12th Year of his Reign, and the 42d of his Age; a 
Prince of an excellent Temper, extraordinary Bounty, 
Clemency, affable, liberal, juſt, and paſſionate {or 
the true Glory, encouraging and cheriſhing Men of 
Letters, and of an extraordinary Merit, brave, very 
dexterous in all Sorts of honeſt Exerciſes, happy in 
War, covered with Glory, for his noble Actions, 
and the Conqueſts he had made, as well by himſelf, 
as by his Lieucenants, in Flanders, Luxembourg, Lo- 
rain, Germany, Piedmont, Tuſcany, in the Iſland of 
Corfica, and triumphed over all the conſederated 
Forces, of England, Spain, the Low-Countries, and 
the Empire, all united againſt him, having himſelf 
alone, and with main Force, before Meniz, and at 
the Battle of Renty, ſtopp'd the impetuous Courſe of 
Charles the 5th's Fortune. 

The Calviniſts thought, that after the King's 
Death, the Government would be ſo weak under a 
young King of 15 Years old, that he would be afraid 
to purſue them, and to irritate a Party, rendered ſo 
powerful by the Multitude, and ſo formidable by the 
Quality of thoſe who had entered into it, and who were 
known capable, ſays the Catholick Authors, to under- 
take any Thing. They were then ſo little afraid of 
the ſuperior Powers, that the Queen Mother, Cat ba- 
rine, found on her Toilett ſome Letters; and Writ- 
ings were publiſhed, by which they threatened her 
openly to ruin her, if ſhe refuſed to ſet the Priſoners 
at Liberty, The ſame Authors pretend, that ſhe was 
even informed of aConſpiracy formed by the Calviniſts, 
to free them by Force, by ſetting Fire to ſeveral 
Quarters of Paris. But as thoſe who were at the 
Helm, were not to be intimidated by thoſe Menaces, 
and had took Care to provide for the publick Security, 
the Trial, begun againſt thoſe Priſoners in the BgHtile, 
was purſued with Vigour. It happened that the 
Twelfth of December, Anthony Mynard, Preſident au 
Mertier, born at Gannat in Bourbonnois, a Man of a 
rare Merit, and declared Enemy of the Calviniſts, as 
he was returning from the Palace on his Mule, was 
ſhot by Aſſaſſins, near his Houſe- in the old Street of 
the Temple, Captain Stuart, who pretended to be 
Kin to the then 1eigning Queen, the unhappy Mary 
Stuart, was ſuſpected ot that Murder, which he al- 
ways denied with great Conſtancy and Reſolution, 
even amidſt the excruciating Torments of the ordinary, 
and extraordinary Torture. 

This Murder, far from intimidating thoſe at the 
Helm, made them reſolve to have the Sentence exe- 
cuted, pronounced againſt Arne du Bourg, who was 
hanged, and burnt in the Place of Greve, the 23d of 
December, 1559. 
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However, Calviniſm, under the Reigns of 
Francis I. and Henry II. was but yet, as it were, in 
its Infancy, without a Head, Conduct, Forces, or 
Arms, to oppoſe the Powers who had reſolved to 
ſuppreſs it: But it being paſſed from one Extremity 
to the other, under that of Francis II. it became ſoon 
a great and formidable Party, formed of the Diviſion 
and Quarrels of two others, who declared ſoon, 
open ly, againſt each other, 

There were then in France two very illuſtrious 
Houſes, who, after the Princes of the Blood, obtained 
the firſt Rank, and excelled all others for Nobility, 
Favour, Credit, Power, Honour, and Authority; 
viz, the Houſe of Guiſe, and that of Montmorency. 
The Chief of this was the famous Anne of Montmorency, 
Conſtable of France, and Grand Maſter of the King's 
Houſhold, a Perſon of a conſummare Wiſdom, and 
Experience in War, as well as in the Cabinet, and who 
to the Glory of his Anceſtors, honoured Time out of 
Mind, with the glorious Title of Firſt Chriſtian, and 
Firſt Chriſtian Baron of France, &c. joined, That he 
had acquired in the Service of the Kings his Maſters, 
who had always diſtinguiſhed him by ſome particular 
Marks of their Favour and Confidence; and what 
rendered him flill more conſiderable is, That his 
great Merit which had gained him the Reſpect and 
Veneration of the whole Court, at his Age of very 
near 72 Years, was ſupported by the rare Qualities of 
his five Sons, all very brave Men, and of the three 
Brothers Colignis his Nephews, Sons of his Siſter Lou- 
iſa of Montmorency, viz Odet, Cardinal of Chatillon, 

Gaſpar De Coligny, Admiral of France, and Francis 
D' Andelot, Colonel of the French Infantry, all three 
perfectly united and eſteemed, eſpecially among the 
Nohility and Soldiers, as brave, couragious and in- 
trepid. 

The Houſe of Guiſe was eſtabliſhed in France by 
Claudius of Lorain, a younger Son of Duke Rent, 
and Brother of Duke Anthony, who having received 
tor his Appennage the large Poſſeſſions the Duke had 
in France, eſpecially the Earldom of Guiſe, erected 
ſince into a Dutchy, he came into the Kingdom under 
Lewis XII. and deſerved by his ſignal Services, much 
more than by his Birth, to marry Antonia of Bourbon, 
Daughter of Francis, Earl of Vendoſme, and Aunt to 
Anthony King of Navarre, and to Lewis, Prince of 
Conde, This Princeſs proved the ſtrongeſt Support of 
his Houte, by preſenting him with fix brave Princes, 
beſides four Princeſſes, the eldeſt of whom, Mary of 
Lorain, had the Honour to marry Fames V. King of 
Scc:land, of whom ſhe had Mary Stuart, afterwards 
Queen of [rance. But as the Duke and the Con- 
itable diviled between them the Favour of Henry II, 
and that Rivals in Favour and Ambition cannot be 
without ſome Jealouſy, *twas that, without Doubt, 
which began to breed the Diviſion between thoſe 
two Houtes, and which increaſed a great Deal more, 
af.er Cloudius*'s Death, by the great Progreſſcs the 
famous Francis, Duke of Gur/e, his eldeſt Brother, 
made in the Affection and Confidence of the King 
his Maſter, who loved him as if he had been his 

Brother, The Glory which this new Duke acquired 

at the Siege of Meziz, which he defended agaialt the 

formidable Army of Charles V. his taking Calais and 

Thionville, &c. contributed much towards riſing ſtill 

higher in Credit, Favour, and Reputation; while, 

on the coniraty, the Misfortune, which happened to 
the Conſtable, by the Loſs of the Battle of St. Lau- 
rent, where he was made Priſoner, and by the taking 
of St. Qtintin, where the Admiral was allo taken, 
brought the /dozutmorency's into Diſgrace. But what 
raiſed the Houſe of Guiſe to the higheſt Degree of 

Eleva'icn and Grandeur, they could afpire to, was 

tle Maffiage of the Dauphin with Mary Stuart, Queen 

of Scgtland, and their Niece, fince at King Henyy's 

Death, they found themſelves Uncles of the new King 

Francis II. 

In Fact, the Queen- Mother Catherine of Medicis, 
tra ing a great deal more the Princes of the Blood 
than thoſe of Guiſe, whom ſhe imagined would be al- 
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ways dependant of her, took the Pretext of chat 
liance, to have them intruſted with the Genet | 
which the young King, who was yet but 1 105 
old, divided between the Duke of Guiſe, 24 cn 
Cardinal of Lorain, his Brother; he gave to the f 
. . rt 
the Superintendancy of the Armies, and to the ſe 
that of the Finances, and to both, the Direction 
the Political Affairs, under the general Superintenda 
of the Queen - Mother, which Diſpoſition he Frm, 
publickly to have done, at the Example of the K a 
his Predeceſſors, who had always conſidered * 
Right inſeparable from the Crown, io chooſe whoy ty 
Pleaſed for their Miniſters, The Princes of the Blood, 
who appeared diſſatisfied at it, were diſmiſſed, une 
ſome ſpecious Pretexts. The Conſtable, who had no 
longer the Command of the Army,retired to his Hoiſe: 
his Poſt of Grand- Maſter, which he was obliged tore. 
ſign, was given to the Duke of Guiſe, preferable to nt. 
of Montmorency, who was made Marſhal of Fray, 
There were among the Malecontents, two * 
Princes, Aut bony of Bourbon, King of Navarre, in 
Lewis, Prince of Conde, his Brother, who renders 
formidable the Party which had been formed aging 
the Guiſes, Anthony, Son of Charles, Duke of 5%. 
doſme, and of Frances of Allengon, he, who after the 
Princes of Valois, was nearer to the Crown, had nz. 
turally ſeveral excellent Qualicies, for he was 
generous, affable, civil, of a good Senſe, agreeable, 
pleaſant in Converſation, brave in Battle, and a yer, 
great Maſter in the Military Art; but he was not z 
great Man in the Cabinet, in which he was alway 
diſappointed, therefore he uſed to fear it more, thn 
the moſt formidable Army, But what proved more 
prejudicial to him was, that beſides his volupwoy 
Life, he was very indolent, irreſolute, and incon- 
ſtant; and that he was eaſily led by the Noſe from 
one Extremity to another; whereby he found himſel, 
ſay the Catholick Authors, one of the firſt of tut 
Party engaged in Calviniſm; for a Monk, called P:- 
ter David, who had deſerted his Monaſtery, and re- 
tired to Nerac, after he had been expelled from nn, 
where he wanted to eſtabliſh Calviniſm, having found 
the Secret to enter deeply into the Confidence of this 
eaſy Prince, he choſe him for his Preacher, or rather 
Miniſter, and embraced his Doctrine. He even, 
ſome Time afterwards, ſays Brautaſme, in his Panegy- 
rick of the King of Navarre, brought him to Court, 
where King Hexry, who found it very ill, reprimand- 
ed him for it, ſo that for Fear of irritating the King, 
Anthony, though a good Calvinift, uſed to go u 
Maſs. The Queen Fane of Abret, his Wife, was not 
well pleaſed, ar firſt, with this Change of Religion, lel 
it ſhould have obſtructed the Deſign they had formed, 
for the Recovery of the Kingdom of Navarre, either 
by open Force, or by Negotiation ; but the Hatred 
hereditary in her Houſe, for the Popes and the Court 
of Rome, who had been the Cauſe of the Diſgrace of 
her Houſe, conquered all other Conſideration, and 
engaged her to follow the Example of her Huſband, 
which ſhe did ſo effectually, that ſhe refuſed always 
afcerwards to imitate him in his Recantation. 
Mr. Le Laboureur, on the Memoirs of Caſtelnau, 
and the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the reformed Churches 
ſay, that the Prince De Conde, who had all the good 
Qualities of his Brother, with a Vivacity and Strength 
of Imagination, accompanied with Reſolution and 2 
Greatneſs of Soul, worthy his high Birth, and . 
lity of firſt Prince of the Blood, had embraced the 
new Opinions in Complaiſance for the Lady of Roye, 
Siſter of the Admiral, his Mother-in-Law, and for 
Eleonora, of Roye, his Wife, both of a ſuperior Ge- 
nius and Virtue, and both the moſt zealous Calvin is 
of their Time. As for the Colignis, *cis certain, fays 
Brantoſme, that D' Andelat had took the firſt Tincture 
of that Doctrine, in reading certain Lutheran Books, 
ſent to him to the Caſtle of Milan, where he was Pri- 
ſoner, after having been taken by a Party of Spanial as, 
and that at his Return into France, he inſtructed his 
two Brothers in the ſame Principles. There is eben 
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ing been of the Number of thoſe Ladies 
2 7 I. favour'd the new Doctrine, 
ich ſhe follow'd to her Death, inſpir*d her Chil- 
whic ich an Inclination for it. The Truth is, that 
* al was already a very good Calviniſt when 
. the Chevalier de Ville: gagnon into America to 
jr — there a Sanctuary for all thoſe of h is Se. 
P Theſe illuſtrious Perſonages, thus diſpos'd, ſeeing 
the Guiſes, their Enemies, at the Head of the Catho- 
1 put themſelves, likewiſe, at the Head of the 
licks, F. under ſuch Chiefs ated not only againſt 
Calviniſts, who g gs Y © 
the e bat Lig; ane themſelves; which, 
: the King 3 , 
— the 1 Car? of * 1 
La iniere, aſtetmeau, |. 1. em. 
— . Aubigne, Thuanus, Dupleix, and 
Mezeray, was _— — = —_— OT. 
inci alvini iniſters had alre e- 
_— you. themſelves, that to obtain 8 of 
Religion, it was abſolutely neceſſary to take off the 
Guiſes, under Pretence that they had uſurp*d the Go- 
vernment to the Prejudice of the Princes of the Blood, 
to whom it belong'd by Right, eſpecially while the 
King, Francis II, was fo young. This they publiſh'd 
in their Libels, which were very pertinently and learn- 
edly refuted by du Tillet, in an hundred Examples ex- 
tracted from the French Hiſtory, But to execute this 
bold, and very difficult Enterprize, they wanted a 
Chief; and as they ſaw that they could not depend on 
the King of Navarre, who would never be perſuaded 
to undertake any Thing for Fear of bringing upon 
him, as threaten*d already, all the Forces of the King 
of Hain, they apply'd to the Prince of Conde, who 
had more Reſolution, but a great deal leſs Prudence 
than his Brother, not at all —_— but that his 
Spite, Hatred, Ambition, and his bold Temper and 
—— and the preſſing Intreaties of his — 
in-Law, and of the Princeſs his Wife, both entirely 
devoted to the Party, would eaſily perſuade him to 
nttheir Requeſt, 
"Fo that EffR, there was a very ſecret Aſſembly 
at the Ferte, under Jouare, where, with the Prince's 
Council, met the Envqs of his principal Confidents, 
and the Miniſters and Deputies of almoſt all the Cal- 
viniſt Churches; there it was concluded, on the De- 
cilon of the SG and 3 Miniſters, Pro- 
ſeſſors, and Counſellors, of Germany, Frauce, and 
Ceneva, that in the preſent State of Affairs it was juſt 
and right to take Arms; to ſeize, in what Manner 
ſoever, the Duke of Guiſe, and the Cardinal of Lor- 
rain, his Brother, to have them proceeded againſt on 
the Informations which thoſe Gentlemen had already 
canvalyd againſt them; provided a Prince of the 
Blood, who in that Caſe is a right Magiſtrate, would 
be the Chief of the Enterprize. This being approv'd 
and receiv*d by an unanimous Conſent of the whole 
Aſſembly, the Prince accepted to be their Chief; on 
Condition, however, that nothing ſhould be attempted 
againſt the King, the Royal Family, nor againſt the 
Satez and that he ſhould not be oblig'd to declare 
himſelf till after the Enterprize had ſucceeded, under 
the Conduct of him who ſhould be choſe for to exe- 
cute it under his Authority. This Champion, pick*d 
among the reſt, was a Nobleman of Perigord, call'd 
Jobs Godefroy de Bary, otherwiſe La Renaudie, whom 
the Duke of Guiſe, while his Father was Governor 
of Burgundy, made eſcape from the Conciergerie of 
Dijon, where he was impriſon'd for Forgery in a Suit 
of Law which he had againſt the Greffier du Tiller. 
This Man having loſt his Eſtate and his Honour, 
Which he could not recover but in the Confuſion of 
the State, and the Change of Government, offer*d 
8 the Aſſembly; who knowing him to be a 
n of Reſolution, accepted his Offers; and after- 
vards the Prince gave him, in good Form, the Power 
Oat in his Name on all Occaſions where it ſhould 
0 wanted to employ his Authority for the common 
%ſe ; promiſing him, beſides, that he would be at 
rt on the Day appointed for the Execution of the 
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Enterprize, that he might declare it had been done by 
his Orders, | 

This thus reſolv'd, Renaudie, who ever fince his 
Diſgrace at Dijon call'd himſelf La Foref, acted with 
ſuch Dexterity and Diligence, that he aſſembled, in 
the Month of January, by himſelf and his Emiſſi- 
ries, a conſiderable Number of Gentlemen and De- 
puties of the Calviniſ Churches at Nants, where they 
came one after another, each carrying, or having car- 
ried after him, a Lawyer's Bag, as if he had had a 
Suit of Law at the Parliament of Britanny, which 
was then held at Nants. Ar this Aſſembly, which 
was held very ſecretly, and which pretended, falſcly, 
to repreſent the States of the Kingdom lawfully aſ- 
ſembled, after Renaudie had exp0s'd what had been 
concluded at La Ferit, and which was approv'd here 
with an unanimous Voice; and he had receiv'd the 
Oath which he took himſelf reciprocally to act in this 
Important Aﬀair with an inviolable Fidelity, he de- 
clar'd, that the mute Chief of the Enterprize was the 
Prince of Conde, who had made him his Lieutenant, 
to act in his Name; and ſhew*d in Writing the Power 
he had receiv'd. After which, it was deliberated, of 
the Manner, Time, and Place of the Execution; and 
it was concluded, that five hundred Gentlemen, and 
a thouſand Foot, under thirty Captains, who were 
choſen, would meet, by the 10th of March, 1560, 
thro* different Roads, at Blois, where the Court was 
to be at that Time; and, under Pretence of preſent- 
ing a Requeſt to the King, ſhould render themſclves 
Maſters of the Palace, to execute what had been re- 
ſolv*d againſt the Gai/esz and that Troops ſhould be 
rais'd in all the Provinces, to oppoſe all thoſe who 
ſhould undertake any Thing in their Favour, 

This is what is related of that Enterprize by all Hi- 
ſtorians, both Calviniſis and Catbolicks, the ſole Au- 
thor of the Additions to the Memoirs of Cafte/neau 
excepted z; who, to make his Court to the Houſe of 
Conde, ſays, without any Proof, that the Prince had 
never ſpoke, nor heard ſpeak of that Deſign. 

But, however, I muſt ſay, without the leaſt Preju- 
dice or Partiality, and which 1 hope will be granted 
by every honeſt, juſt, judicious, and impartial Reader, 
both Proteſtants and Catbolicks, that nothing was ever 
more criminal, nor worſe concerted, nor, alſo, more 
unfortunate in the Succeſs, than this Deſign. For to 


pretend to take Poſſeſſion, by Force, of the King's 


Palace. to ſeize in his Preſence his principal Miniſters, 
and even kill them, as the Captain Mazeres, who had 
charg'd himſelf with that bloody Execution, confeſs'd 
it; is it not aiming at the King himſelf, and ſacrile- 

iouſly attempting to render one's ſelf Maſter of his 
ſacred Perſon, and of the Government of his King- 
dom? And what can be worſe concerted, than to in- 
truſt with a Secret of that Nature, ſo many People, 
who were to tell it to a thouſand more, in the Pro- 
vinces where they were going to raiſe Forces to ſup- 
port that Enterprize? Therefore the Guiſes were ſoon 
inform'd of it from all Parts, even by Foreigners, 
from Flanders, Germany, Switzerland, and 1taly, 
without minding thoſe repeated Advices, thinking the 
Thing impoſſible, and far from all Likelihood, till 
they were inform'd of all the Particularities of that 
Conjuration by a Calviniſt Advocate, to whom Re- 
naudie himſelf, who lodg'd at his Houſe at Paris, had 
diſcover'd it. 

Then the Guiſes found it very eaſy to diſſipate a 
Conſpiracy ſo ill conducted, by ſeizing almoſt all the 
Conſpirators. To diſconcert all their Meaſures, the 
Court went to ory ol a vaſt Number of Nobility 
was aſſembled ; the Gendarmerie was order'd to keep 
themſelves ready to march ; Guards were poſted at all 
the Gates; and as the new Project Renaudie had 
form'd, ever ſince the Court had left Blois, was learn'd 
from one of his Confidents, as far as the Rendezvous 
he had appointed to his Men in the Neighbourhood 
of Amboiſe to execute their Enterprize on the 16 of 
March ; they were moſt of them ſeiz'd, without much 
Difficulty ; others were arreſted at all the . 
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thro? which they were coming one after another, to be 
there at the Day appointed. Several of them were 
hang'd, without any other Formality; others were 
thrown into the River. Renaudie's Body, who was 
kill'd while endeavouring to rally his Men, was hang'd, 
and then quarter'd on the Bridge of 2 z the 
principal of his Captains were beheaded, after they 
had confeſs'd all; as was, alſo, La Vigne, Renaudie”s 
Secretary, who diſcover'd the whole Secret of that 
horrible Conſpiracy. After which, the Duke of Guiſe, 
who was to be the Victim, was declar'd Lieutenant- 
General of the whole Kingdom, the King either pre- 
ſent or abſent, with a more abſolute Power than ever 
any Body had ever ſince the Mairs du Palais. 

But becauſe it was found that this bloody Execution 
would extend to too great a Number of thoſe Unfor- 
tunates, ſeveral of whom had been engag'd in the 
Conſpiracy, without knowing what was to be done, 
an Edict of Abolition was publiſh'd for all thoſe who 
had arm'd themſelves on that Occaſion, provided they 
would retire peaceably in 24 Hours, two and two, or 
three and three, to their own Houſes: But as in the 
Interim three of their Captains, who had arriv'd laſt, 
had the Temerity, with the Soldiers they could rally, 
to attack the Caſtle, thinking to ſurprize it; after 
they had been repuls'd with the Cannon, the general 
Pardon was revok'd, and the Cavalry detach'd againſt 
them, who cut in Pieces thoſe unhappy Remains of 
the Conſpirators. This was the Succels of that Con- 
ſpiracy, which was the Beginning, ſay the French 
Hiſtorians, of thoſe Diſorders which Calviniſm caus'd 
ſome Time after throughout the whole Kingdom, by 
the general Revolt of its Partiſans. 

As for the Prince of Conde, the King having re- 

roach'd him with the Attentat, which his Majeſty 
Fig had been committed, even againſt his Perſon ; 
the Prince anſwer'd, in a Manner conformable to the 
Greatneſs of his Courage, by a Lie, which he gave in 
full Aſſembly, compos'd of all the great Men of the 
Kingdom, to all thoſe, except the King, the Queens, 
and the Sons of France, who dar'd to maintain that 
he had made himſelf Chief of thoſe who could have 
attempted againſt the ſacred Perſon of the King, and 
againſt the State; offering, beſides, his Rank of firſt 
Prince of the Blood ſet a- part, to maintain that Lie, 
in a ſingle Combat; but no Body appear'd willing to 
accept the Challenge; tho? the Duke of Guiſe, that 
Lie was aim*d at, was at leaſt equal in Courage to the 
Prince, and known for ſuch : But it was not the King's 
Intereſt, nor his own, to ſhew himſelf ſenſible of the 
Affront, which being meant but indirectly to him, 
and conceiv'd in general Terms, could be very well 
conſider'd as affecting no Body in particular. But as 
the Prince ſaw that his Juſtification could not hinder 
him from being conſider'd as Chief of that Conſpi- 
racy, and that he was even narrowly obſerv'd; he 
found Means to diſappear, and went into Bearn, near 
his Brother the King of Navarre, For the Coligni's, 
the Queen- Mother, who had already form'd the De- 
fign to make Uſe of them to ballance the Power of 
the Guiſes, grown formidable to her, hinder'd by her 
Authority, their being queſtion'd on this Conjura- 
tion, tho? every Body thought that they had a Hand 
in it: So that the Chiefs of the Calviniſts, who were 
always on Foot, and in a Condition to raiſe their 
Party, appear'd, ſoon after, ſays Maimbourg, as proud 
and enterprizing as ever. 

In Effect, (according to Popliniere, Dupleix, and 
Mezeray,) Mourans and Montbrun, having armed 
the Calviniſts, waged War openly, and having waſt- 
ed, one the Provence, and the other the Dauphine, 
where he (ſeized on Romans Montelimar, and even on 
Valence : So that the Calviniſm was a going to be the 
reigning Religion in thoſe Provinces, if the Earl of 
Tende, and the Baron De Lagarde, on one Side; and 
on the other Maugiren, and La Motte Gandrin, the 
King's Lieutenant in Daupbiné, had not run to the 
Succour of the Catholicks, with old Forces, with 
whom they diſpoſſeſſed the two Calviniſt Chiefs, be- 
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fore they could have had Time enough to for 
themſelves in their new Conqueſts. At th iy 
Time, the Calviniſts, ſupported by the Qu lams 
Navarre, ſpread themſelves into a great es of 
Guienne; and the Admiral, on his Side to the 
his Poſt gave a vaſt Power in Normandy, ma cn 
them there with ſo much Authority, that chey ine 
ed publickly, under his Protection, at Dieppe 2 
Caen, and ſome other maritime Towns, and 1. 
done the ſame at Rouen, where he had gained f a 
of the principal Officers, if the moſt conſidetab. 

the Parliament had not vigorouſly oppoſed it wy 

All theſe frequent Enterprizes of the Canin 
obliged the Guiſes to preſs the Queen that ſhe — 
conſent to the Eſtabliſhment of the Inquiſition which 
they thought the moſt efficacious of all Romer, 
againſt Calviniſm, and which Henry II, though 
zealous Catholick, could never imagine would ſuit 
French Conſtitution : Therefore the Queen 10 
Dowager, being of the ſame Sentiment, would in 
conſent to the Eſtabliſhment of that, what yu þ 
pleaſed to call it, Tribunal. 

The Admiral, not at all diſconcerted by the | 
Oppoſition, and the frequent Diſappointmert (| 
thoſe of his Party, preſented to the King, in the A. 
ſembly of the Notables (held at Fontainebleay, in the 
Month of Auguſt, to find Means to appeaſe the 
Troubles) a Requeſt in the Names of all the Fang 
Calviniſts, in which they aſked, not only that al 
Purſuits againſt them ſhould ceaſe, but alſo, thy 
they ſhould have the Liberty to build Temples fr 
the publick Exerciſe of their Religion; and as if the 
Admiral had been willing to threaten or intimidat: 
the King, he added, that he could have his Requft 
ſigned (lays Caſtelnau, Mem. I. 1. Belcaras, and 
La Popliniere) by 50,000 Men of the ſingle Pro. 
vince of Normandy, He complained alſo, that the 
King's Guard had been reinforc'd, which render'{ 
him odious to his Subjects; and which every Body 
knows is always the Pretext of the Diſaffected to: 
Prince r his Government, to have him, if they 
could, t their Mercy; ſince regular Forces are al. 
ways the Bulwark of the Throne in a Country divided 
into Parties. 

The Pretext of the Cardinal De Lorain, for et 
bliſhing then the Inquiſition in France, was, that the 
Clergy had DINE loudly, ever ſince the he- 
ginning of the Differences in Matters of Religion, 
that tie Laick Judges had uſurped an Authority, in 
judging of the Crime of Hereſy, which belonged tothe 
Biſhops. Henry II, ſays Thuanus, and Sponde, t0 
oblige the Biſhops, had an Edict iſſued the 19th 0 
November 1549, by which, leaving to the ſecular 
Judges the Cognizance of the Crime of Hereſy, s 
to the Fact, with Regard to the Laicks ; and to the 
Biſhops, that of Right, when it is a Queſtion to decide, 
if a Doctrine be heretical, he will, that the Judges aft! 
they have proceeded againſt the accuſed, ſhould ſend 
them to the Biſhops, to have them puniſhed accord- 
ing to the Canonical Laws; which proved very . 
vantageous to the Calviniſts, becauſe the Church 
cannot dip her Hands in Blood, nor pronounce 4 
Sentence of Death. The Cardinal De Lorain, wi 
was not willing they ſhould be dealt with, wich ie 
much Meekneſs and Compaſſion, obtained, five ® 
ſix Years afterwards, another Edict, quite contrat 
to this, by which the eccleſiaſtical Judges were ' 
proceed againſt Hereticks, who, after they had be" 
lawfully convicted, ſhould be ſent to the ſecular 
Judges, to be puniſhed, without Appeal, according 
to the Rigour of the Ordinances, The Parliament 
made, on that Subject, ſeveral very ſtrong Rem" 
ſtrances, eſpecially concerning this Clauſe, Sans 4” 
pel, without Appeal, which ſeemed to be of a danse, 
ous Conſequence, ſo that this Edict was not regular) 
obſerved. 42 

»Twas for this very Reaſon that the Cardinal infill 


ed on the Eſtabliſhment of the Inquiſition 3 but ” 
Chancellor, to avoid that Blow, propoted to the ws 
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& of Remorantin, which keeping a Me- 
zun between the two contrary Edicts of Henry II. 
2 ſatisfy equally the eccleſiaſtical and ſecular 
2 * to treat ſeverely enough the Hereticks, 
Judges, having Recourſe to the Inquiſition, which 
_ he Rights of Parliaments, and of Biſhops. 
For by this Edict, the Cogniz ince of the Crime of 


the new Edi 


Dogma re 
t 
* write Libels, in Favour of the new 


iaions, are to be judged, with their Printers, by 
298 Todges, without Appeal, and puniſhed accord- 
ing to the Rigour of the Ordinances, as guilty of 
High Treaſon. This Edict, made at Remoraniin, in 
the Month of May 1 560, pleaſed every Body, the 
Calvinifts excepted, who (lays La Popliniere, l. 6.) 
called it the Spaniſh Inquiſition, though this Edict 
was never regularly obierved z nor the Inquiſition 
eſtabliſhed. | ; ; 

The Requeſt, preſented by the Admiral, was diſ- 
approved by the whole Aſſembly of the Notables 
abovementioned, and reſuted by the Duke of Guiſe, 
eſpecially, as tO what related to the King's Guard ; 
who ſaid, looking ſcornfuily at tne Admiral, that 
after the Conſpiration of ,4:boi/e, it was neceſſary for 
the King's Security, that his Guard ſhould be itil] 
ſtronger, and that to diicharge faichfully the Duty of 
that high Office, it had pleaſed his Majeſty to honour 
him with, he would takes Care that thoſe who pre- 
ſented ſuch Requeſts, dijplea:*'d at that Guard, ould 
never le in @ Condition to force the King's Palace to 
render themſelves Maſi ers of his ſacred Perſon, and 
muriber his Miniſters. The Cardinal of Lorain, ad- 
dd to this (the better to confound the Admiral, who 
had boaſted that he had 50,000 Men ready to ſign 
the Requeſt of the Calviniſts) that the King had ſeve- 
ral Millions of Men to oppoſe them. Then he con- 
cluded (ſay Dupleix und. Franc. II. p. 619. Spond. ad 
An. 1560, NM. 16. Mezeray, Tom. 2. p. 785. Extratt. 
from La Poplin. l. 6. p. 104. Belcaras, I. 28. p. 940.) 
by aying that, far from being frighted at their Me- 
naces, he took them to Honour, as well as the Ha- 
tred and Animoſity of thoſe whoſe Requeſt had been 
preſented by the Admiral, That 47 Paris, and in all 
the Provinces, an infinite Number of Libels bad been 
publiſhed, full of the moſt atrocious Invefives, and 
dreadful Menaces againſt bim the Cardinal, and the 
Duke of Guiſe, his Brother ; that he had twenty two of 
them which he kept carefully, and took Pleaſure to ſhew 
them, os ſo many convincing Proofs, of his Zeal for his 
Religion, and of his inviolable Fidelity for the Service 
of the King, who had been pleaſed to chooſe them for bis 
Miniſters, 

Maimbourg ſays, that he has ſcen a Collection, in 
ten Volumes, in Folio, of all the Satyrs and Lam- 
poons, wrote by the Calviniſis of thoſe Times, againſt 
the Kings, Henry II. and Francis II. Queen Cathe- 
rine, when ſhe was not in an Humour to favour 
them, the King of Navarre, ever ſince he joined 
with the Catholicks, and eſpecially againſt the Duke 
of Guiſe, and his Brother the Cardinal of Lorain, 
Archbiſhop of Reims; wherein (ſays the ſame Author) 
all the moſt flagrant Invectives, atrocious Calumnies, 
and ſuppoſed Crimes, Cc. are diſplay'd without 
Judgment or Wit. 

The Cardinal, however, whoſe Soul was as great 
% his Genius and Capacity (ſays Caſtelnau, 1. 1. c. 7.) 
would never be revenged of thoſe infamous Libellers, 
orherwiſe, than by deſpiſing their impotent Fury. and 

Moreover, the Aſſembly having rejected the Re- 
Qt of the Admiral, it was concluded, that all the 

hops ſhould come to Court the 107 of January of 
the Year following, to go from thence, all together, 
o the general Council, or to aſſemble a national one 
Which was the Cauſe why Pope Pius IV. deferr'd no 
Unger 10 re-eflablilh that of Treut. Mean while, the 

; | 
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States of the Kingdom were convok'd, firſt to Meaux, 
and afterwards to Orleans, for the Month of Decem- 


ber; in a Word, all Meaſures were taken to aboliſh 


entirely Calviniſm in France, had they not been 
diſconcerted by the unexpected Death of the King, 
Which happen'd the 5h of December, 1560, caus'd by 
an Abſceis in his Head, which could never be dil- 
charg'd thro? the Ear where it had took its Courſe. 

] have judg'd proper to enter into this Detail, to 
ſhew the Reader in what Manner Calviniſm was intro- 
duc'd in France; the Pretext, as we have ſeen, was, 
the Reformation of the Church, wherein ſevera! groſs 
Abuſes had been introduc'd, by the Depravation of 
Manners, the Ignorance and Indolence of the Clergy. 
But, ſay the moſt impartial, and moſt moderate 
Authors, ſuch Reformation could have been 
very well effected, by the ſame pacifick Method 
3 by the Chriſtian Church, ever ſince its 

nfancy, to thoſe Times of Confuſion and Trouble, 
without having Recourſe to the {ame violent Means 
us'd by the Arians, Neſtorians, &c. The Convoca- 
tion of Councils, which is of apoſtolical Inſtitution, 
was, ſay they again, the ſole Fecifick Remedy for 
thoſe Evils, and thought ſuch by the Apoſtles them- 
ſelves; who, far from having Recourſe to Fire and 
Sword to eſtabliſh the Chriftian Religion foundcd by 
Cbriſt himlelf, on Humility, Patience, and Reſigna- 
tion, would have their Diſciples employ no other 
Arms amidſt the moſt cruel Perſecution of Tyrants, 
than their Tears and Prayers; which prov'd more ad- 
vantagious to Chriſtianity, than if the Chriftians had 
attempted to repel Force by Force; which they could 
have done with a far greater Appearance of Reaſon, 
ſince it had been endeavouring to eftabliſh the King- 
dom of Chrif on the Ruin of that of Satan, which 
our divine Saviour was come to deſtroy, if Violence, 
and Revolt againſt the ſuperior Powers, had not been 
contrary to the fundamental Principles of his divine 
Doctrine, and to the rare Example himſelf had given 
vs, he carried like a Lamb to the Slaughter, without 
ſo much as opening bis Mouth; and who paid for 
himſelf and St. Peter the Tribute to Ceſar. What 
Difference, continue the ſame Authors, between this 
Conduct, and that of the Reformers ? Our divine Sa- 
viour will not employ his infinite Power and Autho— 
rity to deſtroy the idolatrous Worſhip of Idols; and 
the Calviniſts ulurp one to deſtroy thoſe who adore 
the true God with them; he who is King of Kings, 
and by whom the Princes of the Earth reign, and ad- 
miniſter Juſtice, would himſelf give an Example of 
the Obedience and Submiſſion due to thoſe temporal 
Rulers of the Earth; and thoſe who are born Subjects 
of thoſe Princes, not only refuſe to obey, but have 
alſo the ſacrilegious Temerity to attempt to over-rule 
them, which made the moſt impartial judge,that Am- 
bition is the only Motive they are actuated by, and 
that of Religion employ'd only as a Cloak to ſteal 
the other from the Vulgar, who are not always bleſy'd 
with the greateſt Penetration, or moſt juſt Diſcern- 
ment, but rather ſeldom mind any Thing beſides an 
outward Appearance. 

For my Part, was I permitted to give my Opinion 
in thoſe difficult and intereſting Cafes, I think it very 
inhuman to perſecute Mankind for their Religion, or 
to force them into a Road to Heaven, different from 
that they are pleas'd to chuſe themſelves; ſince they 
are the moſt intereſted, or, to ſpeak more properly, 
the only ones intereſted in that Affair; we ſhou'd not, 
tis true, lead them io the Precipice, nor even {uffcr 
them to run to that Precipice, if it was in our Power 
to prevent it; but we ſhould not, neither, throw them 
into that Precipice, under the ſpecious, or rather per- 
fidious Pretence of deterring them from it. For Ex- 
ample, we believe that Hereſy is one of thoſe great, 
and but too much frequented Roads which lead into 
Hell; we would have no Body follow that dangerous, 
and moſt fatal Road, which to prevent, as much as it 
is in our Power, we are ſo chriſtiauly kind, that we 
ſhow to thoſe already engag'd in it the imminent 
Dangers they are running into; and if they continue 
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in their Obſtinacy of following it, notwithſtanding 
our Care, and charitable Monitions, we erect Gibbets 
and Scaſtolds, and light Fire on that Road, under Pre- 
tence of ſtopping their Journey, when even in our own 
Opinion, it muſt be the ſureſt Means to precipitate 
them ſooner into the Abyſs we would have them 
avoid; whereas, had we continu'd our charitable 
Monitions, without taking thoſe violent Methods, we 
had given them Time to reflect on their own unhappy 
Condition; and if tliey had not made a good Uſe of 
it, and had continu'd in their Obſtinacy, we could 
not have reproach'd ourſclves with having been acceſ- 
ſory to their Damnation, ſince we had done all in our 
Power to ſave them. Beſides, it would be ridiculous 
to ſuppoſe, that, were they even to change thro? ſuch 
violent Means, that ſuch Converſion could be ſincere, 
and we muſt be convinc'd, that Want of Sincerity, on 
thoſe Occaſions, is of no Utility. The Apoſtles ne- 
ver us'd ſuch violent Means to eſtabliſh the Chriftian 
Religion, elſe they could never have made fo vaſt a 
Number of Proſelytes; *tis true, that they had no 
Power; nor even when the Church had that Power 
under the firſt Chriſtian Emperors, has ſhe thought it 
agreeable to Chriſt:anity, to employ it to force People 
to believe againſt their own Wills, 

But, on the other Side, Chriſtian Subjects ſhould 
not have the ſacrilegious Temerity to attempt to eſta- 
bliſh a new Chri/tian Opinion by Fire and Sword, on 
the Ruin of the Throne of their Sovereign, and the 
Devaſiation of their Mother-Country, elpecially a 
Chriſtian Country, and againſt the Will of the Prince, 
and the fundamental Laws of the Kingdom; which 
unjuſt and cruel Method, Calviniſts are to this Day 
reproach*d with by all the moſt impartial Hiſtorians of 
thoſe Times, with having follow'd in France, and of 
having made of that flouriſhing Kingdom, for a long 
Serics of Years, and at different Times, a dreadful 
Theatre of Conflagration, Blood, and Slaughter. 

Tis pretended, that Calviniſm was eſtabliſh'd in 
the ſame Manner, and by the ſame bloody Means, in 
Scotland, England, the Low Countries, &c. and tho 
] will not pretend to affirm that the Accuſation is juſt, 
Pl give here an imperfect Sketch of the Conduct of 
the Ca/viniſts in thoſe different Kingdoms, taken partly 
from Caelvini7 Authors themſelves, of what was tranſ- 
acted in thoſe different Kingdoms on that Occaſion ; 
beginning with Scotland. 

The Raman Catbalick Religion, which (ſay Lech, 
His. Scot. l. 9. Georg, Cone, de dupl. Stat. Relig. apud 
Scot. 1.2.) which had flourith'd for the Space of twelve 
hundred Years in Sco/land, was yet practis'd there 
towards the Middle of the 165% Century, thro' the 
Care Jams V, a zealous Catbolick, took to hinder 
the Calviniſm, which had already begun to introduce 
itſelf into Scotland, from taking Root in that King- 


om. For he not only, by Edidis, routed out the 


Calviniſt Apoltles come from Germany and France, 
but he had thoſe burnt, without Mercy, and without 
Diſtinction of Perſons, who profeſs'd the new Doc- 
trine; to deter others from following their Examples. 
So that thu? ſome of the Nobility, as well as of the 
common People, were already very much inclin'd to 
that Side, none dar*d to declare publickly his Senti- 
ments on that Subject; and notwithſtanding all the 
Changes which happen'd in Germany, France, Denmark, 
and Steuer, the ſole Carholick Religion was permitted 
throughyut his whole Kingdom. That Prince went 
even further; for ſeeing that Henry VIII, his Neigh- 
bour, haf mièe Divorce with the Church of Rome, 
lince that Church retus'd obſtinately to grant him one; 
James aſſembled the States at Edinburgh, and oblig'd 
tliem, by his Authority, and much more by his Ex- 
ample, to proteſt and {wear ſolemnly, as he did him- 
ſchf, that they would always ſtedfaſtly abide by the 
Roman Calbolick Church, their Mother, from whom 
they had receiv'd, with the Catbolick Faith, the Lite 
of the Soul: And thu? Henry was his maternal Uncle, 
(tor this James was Son of Margaret, the eldeff of 
Henry VIIPs Sitters) he refus'd henceforward to have 


3 


any Commerce with him, and prefert'q War 10 
in which Reſolution he perſiſted to his Death wh 
happen'd in 1542, thro Sorrow of having ben 8 
don'd by the principal Officers of his Arm $ wig 
(ſay our Hiſtorians) had been debauch'd 5 * 
Engliſh. Ars 
His Death prow'd fatal to the Reman Chu. 
which from that Time began to lole a grea ay, 
Ground in Scot/and, having no longer char 
who maintain'd it by his Authority and Zen 
Calviniſm which had been kept conceal'd 1 tha 
while, began to appear throughout the whole Kine 
dom, as publickly as if it had been the reigning R.,. 
gion of Scotland; and this by the Connivance «j 8 
Earl of Arran, Governor of the Kingdom; fe w 
not only forbad (ſays Leflzy, l. 10) proſecuting hot 
who profeſs'd the new Doctrine, but he tſuff&r'; lik. 
wiſe, that they ſhould have full Liberty to appey 4 
publick, and profeſs their Belief, He even gran, 


t deal o 
Vrince, 
: The 


to one of the new Apoſtles the Liberty of preaching | 


in Edinburgh, to which he aſſiſted in Ceremony, 4c; 
companied by the greateſt Lords of the Kingdom. 
which was as a Signal of the Liberty granted toe; 


Body to profeſs the new Religion. The Eu 164 


thus becaule he was already a ſecret Partiſan af gg 
new Doctrine, which afterwards he profeſs'd publick), 
or becauſe he thought, that by granting tacit} Li. 
berty of Conſcience, he could eafter obtain for EA. 
ward, Prince of Wales, the Daughter of tie its 
King, as he had promis'd to Henry VIII, his Father. 

This Princeſs was Mary Stuart, which her Father 
King James V, had had of Mary of L:rrain, hs f. 
cond Wife, the Guiſe's Siſter, and who was but ſeren 
Days old when the King her Father died. Hear 
VIII, unwilling to loſe fo favourable an Oppottunty 
of uniting the Crown of Scotland to that of Hulu, 
aſk*d this Princeſs for his Son Edward, and gu the 
Governor for that Purpoſe. But the Queen Dowger, 
who was French in her Heart, dilconcerted their 
Meaſures, as ſhe did again five Years after, when El. 
ward become King, came to aſk her himſelf, bu: n- 
ther as an Enemy than as a Suitor; having advanc'd, 
for that Purpoſe, at the Heal of a good Army on the 
Frontiers, while Henry II, King of France, waak- 
ing her for his Son the Dauphin. But Queen Man 
of Lorrain remonſtrated, in ſo pathetick a Manner, 
to the Scotch Lords, (lays Caſtelnau, Dupleix, and 
Meczeray) that their Honour and Intereſt oblig'd them 
to prefer, on that Occaſion, the French, their antent 
and perpetual Allies, ever fince ſeven or eight hun- 
dred Years, to the Eugliſb, who had always been their 
Enemies, and had ſo often wag'd War againſt them, 
and wanted them rather for Slaves, than for Subject: 
That they reſolv'd, at laſt, their young Princeſs ſhould 
be given to the King of France for the Daipein. 
Afterwards, for greater Security, i. e. in 1548, ſt: 
was carried into France, where, ten Years after, i. 
in 1558, being then in her 16 Year, ſhe was mar- 
ry*d to the Dauphin, aged 15; who the Year follow- 
ing, 1559, ſucceeded the King his Father. It wi 
then that this young Queen, being of an Age to diſ- 
poſe of the Affairs of her Kingdom of Scotland, de- 
clar'd Regent the Queen her Mother, Mary of Lu. 
rain, 

Bur as during the long Interval of 15 Years of the 
Government of the Earl of Arran, Calviniſm ha 


gain'd an extraordinary ſtrong Footing in Scotland 3 
the Chiefs of that Party, who would be ſecure in that 
Change, preſented a Petition to the Queen Regent to 
obtain by an Edict what they had enjo»'d, till then, 
but by Toleration. But while the Queen was del'v?- 
rating on that Subject, John Knox, one of thole 
Monks and Prieſts who in thoſe Times of Confaſion 
were glad of the Occaſion of deſerting their Convent, 


and newly come from Geneva, began to preac 


Calviniſm publickly at St. Job's. Town, in 10 ſeditious 
a Manner, ſay our Hiſtorians, that having foon in- 
ſpir'd his Audience with the ſame Zæral againit the 5 
man Church; the People run to Arms, throught) 


and their Zealot at their Head, went 
Churches and Monaſteries, pulling 
breaking the Images, Oc. 
J 2. and Leſley, Hi#. of Scotl. I. 1. ſay, 
ſurpriz'd a me ſudden 37 Gate 
reſence, her Care, and amicable 
2 1 Courſe; but that the Earl of Ar- 
* d bs Prior of St. Andrew, James Stuart, na- 
Ro he late King, afterwards Earl of Mur- 
rural fog n he Head of the Rebels 
roy having pot Gn bad rind, acted every where 
0 n 4 
lde ne Manner, 1 even at Edinburgh, of which 
— rr royal Palace, and ſeiz d on the publick 
Funds, they eſtabliſh'd a new Government, declaring 
nemſelves the Chiefs thereof, and aboliſhing that of 
- 7 But that Princeſs, having join'd to the 
the Regent. a 
Catholicks who had run to her Aſſiſtance, the ſma 
Succours ſhe had rectiv'd from France; preſented her 
ſelt before Edinburth, where the arg of ee — 
enough to come out, and fight her, 
049 ote oper to enter into a Treaty of Peace, 
which the Regent herſelf deſir'd, and which they ac- 
cepted, on theſe Conditions: That tbe Calviniſts, ex- 
cept thoſe who were Citizens of Edinburgh, ſhould quit 
the Town; and all that had been plundered from the 
royal Treaſure, reſtor*d : That neither the Churches, nor 
the Prieſts, ſpould be hence forward inſulted, nor the Mi- 
niſers diſurbid in their new Religion; and that it 
ſhould be free for every Body to ckuſe what Religion they 
ted be. 
2 Peace, ſay Balcaras, I. 8. and M. Le Labcu- 
eur. Addit. aux Mem. de Caſteln. was diſapprov'd by 
the Cardinal of Lorrain, who, according to his fiery 
and impetuous Temper, would have had always 
Things carry*d further than his Brother the Duke, 
much more moderate, tho? much more couragious, 
could deſire. However, as this prudent Brother had 
z very great Regard for the Cardinal, and the Scotch 
(a/viniſts, who wax'd every Day ſtronger, continu'd 
their Diſorders againſt the Treaty, he conſented that 
wo thouſand Men of Renfort ſhould be ſent into 
{land under the Command of the Lord De la Braſſe, 
Knight of the King's Order of St. Michael, a very 
good Captain, and the Guiſe's Creature, with Nicho- 
las of Pelve, Biſhop of Amiens, entirely devoted to 
their Houſe. Theſe, according to the Order they 
had receiv*d, oblig'd the Queen Regent to take a 
quite contrary Method, by torcing every Body to go 
to Maſs, and confiſcating the Eſtates of thoſe Lords 
who ſhould refuſe to obey. This violent and avari- 
cious Conduct had ſoon ſpoil'd all; for the greateſt 
Part of the Scots, a warlike Nation, and who, above 
all, love their Liberty, which they thought was going 
to be entirely raviſh'd from them, together with their 
Elates, began the War with more Fury than before, 
aliſted therein by Elizabeth, Queen of England; 
who ſent an Army into Scotland under the Conduct of 
Norfolk; who having join'd the Rebels, laid Siege to 
Leilb, which was gallantly defended by old La Braſſe, 
at the Age of 75; and the young Sebaſtian of Lux- 
emburg, Viſcount of Martigues ; till the Peace was 
concluded at London between the French and Engliſh ; 
N rapes prov*d very advantagious to the Calviniſm 
in Scotland. 
Four or ſive Months after this Treaty, concluded 
'11561, the young King of France, Francis II. hap- 
ning to die, the Queen, his Widow, whom Ca- 
iverine of Medicis would ſuffer no longer in France, 
vas obliged to return into her Kingdom; the Guiſes, 
her Uncles, who dared not to retain her, for Fear of 
'uning themſelves, perſuaded her, that her Return 
„s abſolutely neceſſary, eſpecially to appeaſe, in her 
Kingdom, the Troubles cauſed by. the Difference of 
cligion; which, in Fact, was true enough, and 
cud eaſily have been effected, if the poor Queen had 
ned with as many Forces, as were neceſſary to 
ne herſelf obeyed by the Rebels; but the Queen- 
other, who hated her, had her only conducted by 
taat was the moſt conſiderable at Court, as far as 


Concus, 
that the Regent, 
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poſſeſſion; and where, after having 


Calais, and by few, as far as Edinburgh, who ſoon 
after returned into France, and left her alone in her 
Kingdom, a Prey to her Enemies, and eſpecially to 
her Baſtard Brother, James Stuart, Earl of Murray, 
the molt perfidious Man, ſays Brantoſme, of his 
Time, and who, in Concert with the Calviniſis, ſup- 
ported by Queen Elizabeth, did all he could to. di- 
ſtreſs her, or by open Force, or by Artifice, obliged 
her at laſt to fly into England for a Sanctuary, near 
her Couſin Elizabeth, where at laſt, after 19 Years 
Impriſonment, ſhe found an Ax and a Block. This 
fatal Blow eſtabliſhed Calviniſm in Scotland, upon ſo 
firm and permanent Foundations, that it has reigned, 
ever ſince, with as much Power, in that Kingdom, 
as in any other Part of Europe where it is profeſſed. 
Calviniſm was introduced in England, under the 
Reign of Edward VI; *tis true that his Father 
Henry VIIL. had, before him, ſhaken off the Yoke of 
the Court of Rome, and declated himſelf Chief of the 
Anglican Church, not ichſtanding which, he al ways 
remained a mortal Enemy of the Lutherans, Zuiug li- 
ans, and Calviniſis, whom he had rigorouſly punith- 
ed. He even had a national Council aſſembled in 
1536, wherein the ſix principal Articles, maintained 
by the Roman Church, agaiaſt thoſe new Reformers, 
were approved of, viz. the Tranſulſtantiation, the 
Maſs, the Communicn, in one Kind, for Lay Men, t'e 
Celibacy of the Ecclefiaſticks, the Validity of the Mona- 
ſtict Vows, and the auricular Confeſſion, which he had 
obſerved *till his Death, before which he had Maſs 
celebrated in his Chamber, adored the Sacrament, 
and received it in one Kind. But as the Protector 
and Regent, Edward Seymour, during Edward's Mi- 
nority, was a Zuinglian, he had his Pupil educated in 
that Belief, He afterwards forbid the Catholicks 
preaching, wreſted the Univerſities from them, and 
had the Foundations of a new Church erected by the 
Parliament; in Part Lutheran, and in Part Zuinglian, 
and Calviniſt; which were deſtroyed at Queen Mary's 
Acceſſion to the Throne, at King Edward's Death 
in 1553, after he had reigned ſeven Yearsz and 
which were reſtored in five Years after by her Siſter 
Elizabeth, who ſucceeded her, and who reaſſumed the 
Primacy of the Church of England, which Mary had 
renounced, which Church ſhe edified, in the flouriſh- 
ing State it has appeared ſince 3 though Mr. Chambers 
lays, that ever ſince that glorious Queen's Death Cal- 
viniſm has almoſt dwindled away to nothing in Exg- 
land, and that the eſtabliſhed Church retains but very 
little of it. 
Calviniſin had alſo, during this Interval, made a 
very conſiderable Progreſs in France; for by the In- 
trigues of the Qucen- Mother, and of the King of 
Navarre, who at the Death of Francis Il, had been 
declared Lieutenant-General, the Exerciſe of that 
new Religion, was tolerated publickly, even in the 
King's Palace at Fontainbleau, where the Queen herſelf, 
and all the Ladies of the Court, uſed to aſſitt oftner than 
at the Service of the Roman Church, though they ap- 
peared ſtill to profeſs the Doctrine of that Church; ſo 
that very few, the King excepted, went to Maſs, 
till the Conſtable, who, amidſt theſe long and fre- 
quent Fluctuations, had always remained a zealous 
Catholick, complained publickly to the Queen, of 
this extraordinary Change at Court, which he called 
criminal and ſcandalous; and when he ſaw that that 
crafty Princeſs wanted to amuſe him with frivolous 
Reaſons (as he thought them) he imagined that he 
could no otherwiſe oppaſe the Torrent, than by en- 
tring into a ſtrict Union with the Duke of Guiſe, 
with whom he was then at Variance, on Reaſon of 
the Enmity which ſubſiſted between the. two Houſes 
of Montmorency and Lorain ; but preferring then the 
Intereſts of his Religion to thole of his illuſtrious 
Houſe, a Reconciliation was procured between thoſe 
two great Men, by 7:5 D* 4/4on, Marſhal of &.. 
Andre, a Man of a great deal of Wit, bold, enter- 
priſing, and a very good Soldier, who had acquired a 


great Reputation, not only in the Field, but alſo in 


ſeveral Negotiations. M. Le Laboureur ſays, that theſe 
three 
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three great Men entered into a ſtrict Confederacy to 
ſave the Reman Religion from Ruin in France, and 
that this Confederacy was called afterwards the Trium- 
virale by the Calviniſts. 
Moreover the Admiral, who was determined to 
tike all the Advantage he could of a Time fo favour- 
able to his Party, reſolved, by the Advice of the 
Princes, to preſent to the King, at his Return from 
Reims, where he had been to be anointed, the ſame 
Requeſt he had preſented to the late King at Fontarne- 
bleau, to obtain the Liberty of building Temples, 
and the free Exerciſe of the new Religion, which Re- 
queſt was ſent to the Parliament to be examined, and 
which was done accordingly; and in Conſequence 
thereof, an Edict was given in the Month of Faly 
1561, at St, Germain en Laye, whereby thoſe who 
profeſſed the new Religion were not to be moleſted, 
but all Aſſemblies were forbidden, either publick or 
private, except thoſe of the Roman Catholick Reli- 
gion, *cill the Deciſion of a general Council. But in 
the States held at St. Germains, in the Month of Au- 
guſt, the Chancellor de P Hoſpital, a ſecret Partiſan of 
the new Doctrine, or rather a hidden Calviniſt (ſays 
Brantoſme) ſaid, that ſince it was known by Exp-- 
rience, that in the preſent Conjuncture of Affairs it was 
impoſſible to have the Edi# of July obſerv'd, by 
which the Aſſemblies of Calviniſts were forbidden 
the King wanted to know the Sentiments of the De- 
puties on that Subject, and if it was not more d pro- 
pos to permit thoſe Aſſemblies for the Good of the 
Peace, till more efficacious Means could be found to 


terminate the Differences of Religion. This was pre- 


ſcribing to the two laſt Orders, viz. the Nobility and 
Commons, what they were to ſay, for the Chancellor 
was then but the Eccho of the Admiral, who had 
gain'd the greateſt Number of thoſe two laſt Orders 
on his Side, who conſequently, after they had loudly 
exclaim'd againſt the firſt Order, viz. the Clergy, 
concluded, that *till a national Council could be aſ- 
ſembled, where they would have the King preſide, 
aſſiſted with the Princes of the Blood; the Calviniſts 
ſhould be allowed to aſſemble publickly, if it was but 
to deſtroy the Calumnies, they were loaded with, and 
to let all the World know, that nothing was done 
among them of thoſe Abominations, of which they 
were falſely accuſed. But nothing was concluded, on 
that important Subject, *Ull after the famous Colloquy 
of Pziſſy, which had been reſolved long before the 
Convocation of this Aſſembly, for the Reaſons and 
Intrigues which every Body is not acquainted with, 
and which I muſt now diſcover, 

Ever ſince the Aſſembly of Fontainebleau, the Ne- 
ceſſity of a national Council had been always inſiſted 
on, to appeaſe the Troubles which the Diverſity of 
Religions had occaſioned in France: But the moſt 
crafty among the Calviniſts, who wanted no Council, 
to whoſe Deciſions they ſhould be obliged to ſubmit 
themſelves, undertook to procure a famous Conference, 
between the Prelates and Catholick Doctors, on one 
Side, and the Calvini/t Miniſters on the other, under 
the ſpecious Pretence of being willing to be inſtruct- 
ed, and to find out ſome Way of Accommodation 
between both Parties, without touching on the Eſſen- 
rials of the Chriſtian Religion, thus to reunite all 
Minds in the fame Belief, They expected to gain a 
great deal by this Stratagem ; becauſe they perſuaded 
themſelves, firſt, (ſays M. Le Laboureur, Addit. aux 
Mem. de Caſtelu. l. 3. c. 4.) that the Truth of the Ca- 
tholick Faith, which they wanted to oppoſe, ſhould 
be put in Compromite, and even this would give 
Room to ſeveral, as they hoped,to queſtion that Truth, 
and would keep their Minds in Suſpence, which could 
engage them, in Proceſs of Time, to change their 
Religion with leſs Difficulty. Secondly, That they 
ſhould not have, then, the Biſhops for their Judges; 
ſince that Aſſembly being only to confer amicably, on 
the Points in Controverſy, thoſe Prelates could be 
there in no other Quality than as Diſputants. They 
expected, beſides, that their moſt learned Minilters, 
having the Liberty to ſay what they would in Fayour 
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of their Reformation, they would render 
ble, by their Doctrine and Eloquence, 
the Courtiers, already inclinable. on he 6 
declare openly for the Reform. Laſihy Th 4 
not make the leaſt Doubt, that as both Part: 7 Ui 
arties w Id 
never agree, and the Conference ſhould break. « 
before any Thing could be concluded, the 08 
make the World believe, that it was becauſe * = 
poſſible to refute their Doctrine, or to refit py 
Strength of their Arguments, and the Pa; 
Scripture they had quoted to ſupport ir. 

This being thus reſoly'd among them, they found 
very eaſy to perſuade the Queen to agree to ir g 1 
wanted more than ever the Friendſhip of the ha. : 
ral, not only to have the Regency confirm'd tg arg 
the States, as he had promis'd her; but likens, 
precaution herſelf againſt the King of Naverr l. 
cauſe ſhe had already diſcover'd ſomething whit 
negotiating ſecretly with him, to make kim en 
the Party of the Triumvirs, as he did ſome T 
ter, She promis'd the Admiral in this, all he con 
reaſonably expect from her; who promis'd her u. 
procally, that he would ſupport her with all hi cr. 
dit to maintain her in her Authority, For the Kg 
of Navarre, without whoſe Conſent nothing could hs 
done in this important Affair, he was eaſily perſy9e4 
to agree to that Conference, (ſay Popliniere, 7, and 
Sponde, ad Ann. 1564. 1. 27. and 1573. 5. 17 by 
the famous Lawyer Francis Baudouin. This lerred 
Man, who was in very great Eſteem near this King 
had brought over from Germany the Book of * 
Caſſander, intitul'd, Of the Duty of a Chriſtian, u 
the preſent Diviſion of Chriſtians : In which he gre. 
tended to have found Means to reconcile che tuo Re. 
ligions, and in which, tho? his Intentions were yer 
good, he could never be ſo happy as to {uccesd, 
Tho? this Fohn Baudouin (who from one of the fit 
Diſciples of Calvin, had become one of his greet 
Adverſaries, and againſt whom Calvin writs with 
more Bitterneſs) had a very good Opinion cf thi 
Book of Caſſander, and thought that by following kis 
Maxims and Method both Parties could agree on 4 
Confeſſion of Faith, which could be ortbedn; there- 
fore he had no great Difficulty to perſuade the King 
of Navarre, who lov'd Peace, and wanted to appeal: 
the Troubles of which he was quite tir'd, to conlzat 
to that Conference, 

Therefore Queen Catherine, and the King of M.. 
varre, being both of a Sentiment on that Subject, tho 
thro* different Motives, (as it appears in her Ltit io 
the Biſhop of Rennes) the King wrote in April to al 
the Prelates and Univerſities of his Kingdom, com. 
manding them to be at Poiſſy by the 10th of Augu?, 
or to ſend their Deputies, granting for the ſame Pur- 
poſe a ſafe Conduct to the Miniſters of France and 
Geneva, and even to the Proteſtant Doctors of Ger. 
many; that every one could ſay freely in the Afem- 


it ſo plauſi. 
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bly what he thought could be done to procure an A 


commodation. So ſolemn a Declaration did not 4 
little allarm Pope Pius IV, the Emperor Ferdinand, 
and Philip II, King of Spain, in the Apprehenſion 
that ſo celebrated a Conference ſhould chance to pe- 
judice the general Council, which was then #0 
bling at Trent, where they thought che Deciſion d 
that Affair ſhould be referr'd. But the Queen too 
Care to inform thoſe Princes by her Ambaſſadors, 
that this Aſſembly of Prelates was only to conſalt 0 
Things which were to be propos'd to the Council, 
and that nothing ſhould be done in it, with regard to 
Religion, without the Pope's Authority. 

The crafty Pont'f, unwilling to depend much 0! 
the Queen's Sincerity, took the Reſolution to ſend tae 
Cardinal Hipp»lytus d' Ele Legate into France, to lee 
that nothing ſhould be tranfacted in that Aſſemb!) 
whoſe Deciſion appertain'd to the cecumenica! Cou?- 
cil; but as the Journey of a Legate, particularly 0 
this who had five or fix hundred Horſes in his _ 
nue, is not ſo quick, and the Pope was afraid . 
ſembly ſhould begin without him; his Holineſs a 


the King, by M. Namlouillet, that it ſhould wo 
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4 till the Arrival of the Legate, The artful 
however, knew fo well how to retard that 
geen, chat tho! the opening of the Conference had 
Voyage for a whole Month, the Legate could 
been is at Court till ſome Time after they had he- 
not art! che Aſſembly, to treat of the principal Points 
A ontroverl between the Catholicks and Calvin- 
l 


fert 


* is the whole Secret of that grand Affair, and 


ve ſole Cauſe of that famous Coll:quy of Poiſſy; at 
jon ſent it remains K ſes what were the Sequel, and 
s thereof, 

3 'Preletes Doctors, Deputies, and Calviniſt 
Miniſters, being all arriv'd towards the latter End 
of the Month of Auguſt, the Colloquy could not begin 
till September following. Before it was open'd, the 
Miniſters preſented their Requeſt to the King, (ſays 
La Popliniere, l. 7.) by which they aſk'd four Things, 
without which, ſaid they, they could not enter into a 
Conference with the aſſembled Prelates. The firſt, 
that as the Cardinals and Biſhops were intereſted in 
the Cauſe, they ſhould not be allow'd to be their 
Judges. The lecond, that the King would be pleas'd 
to preſide in the Aſſembly, accompanied with his Mo- 
ther and the Princes of the Blood ; to have the ne- 
ceſſury Order obſerv'd. The third, that all Differ- 
ences ſhould be judg'd by the Word of God contain'd 
in the Old and New Teſtament. And, laſtly, that 
all chat would be ſaid on either Side, ſhould be col- 
ected by Copiſts, choſen by both Parties; and whoſe 
Writings ſhould be con ſider'd as authentick. 

The ſame Day, the Deputies of the Sorbonne hum - 
bly deſird the Queen, that the Miniſters ſhould not 
be heard, at leaſt in publick, on what they had to ſay 
in Defence of their Confeſſion of Faith, but by ſome 
who ought to be Judges of thoſe Affairs, and no 
Body elſe. But the Queen anſwer*d, that the King 
hwing engag'd himſelf to give them a publick Au- 
dence, he could not retract his Promiſe. And while 
the Sorbonne was thus refus'd, the granting of their 
Recueſt, the Miniſters obtain'd all they had aſk'd for, 
and the Under-Secretaries of State were appointed to 
collect faithfully what ſhould be ſaid on either Side, 

Therefore the next Day, which was the 94h of Sep. 
tmber, the Aſſembly was open'd in the Refectory, or 
Dining- Hall, of the Nuns of Poiſy; at the upper 
End whereof the King was on a Throne, having on 
his right Hand the Duke of Orleans his Brother, the 
King of Navarre, and the Prince of Conde; and on 
his leſt the Queen- Mother, Madam Marguerite the 
King's Siſter, and the Queen of Navarre; and be- 
hind them, on the right and left, in a very great 
Space left betwixt the Throne and the Wall, taking 
the whole Breadth thereof, the Lords and Ladies 
of the Court: On both Sides, the whole Length of 
the Refectory, were ſeated, on the right, the Cardi- 
nals of Tournon, Lorrain, and Guiſe, and about 
twenty Archbiſhops, or Biſhops; and on the left, 
over-2gainſt them, the Cardinals of Armagnac, Bour- 
ler, and Chatillon ;, follow'd by as many Prelates as 
there were on the other Side; behind whom, on both 
Sides, there were Benches full of Doctors of ſeveral 


* Vaiverſities, and other Eccleſiaſticks of the Prelates 


Retinue, The lower End of the Refectory was occu- 
pied by a vaſt Number of Gentlemen, eſpecially thoſe 
et the Gown ; behind whom, were rang'd the Guards 
as fer as the Wall, to prevent any Diſorders happen- 
ing in ſo great an Aſſembly. Betwixt theſe two Ends, 
a little lower than the Middle, there were Bars, which 
ſeparated both Spaces, that no Body ſhould paſs with- 
Our Order, to that where the King, the Princes, Lords, 
relates, and Doctors, were plac'd. 

Every Thing being thus diſpos*d, the twelve Mi- 
niſters, choſe among a vaſt Number of others, enter'd, 
ind took Place, where they could, at the lowef End 
et zhe Hall: Theſe twelve were accompanied with 
wenty-rwo Deputies of their Churches, and of the 

eputies of the Nobility and Commons, by whom 
the Miniſters were introduc'd, to ſhew to all the World 
chat they were, and would always be very well ſup- 


ported. The moſt famous among thoſe Miniſterss 
were Auguſtine Marlorat, born in Lorrain, who had 
been an Auguſtine Monk, und the ſame who was hang'd 
ſome Time afterwards at Rouen; John Malo, who had 
been a Prieſt 3 Fohn de PEſpine, a Facobine Fryer 
Peter Vermilli, of Florence, otherwiſe call'd Martyr, 
who had been a regular Canon of the Order of St. 
Auguſtine, a very learned Man, and an eloquent 
Preacher, but ſo inconſtant in his Doctrine, that he 
was ſometimes Lutheran, ſometimes Calviniſt, and 
then Zuinglian, as he was then at Zurich, where he 
was Profeſſor of Theology; but the moiſt eminent 
of them all, and who was appointed for the Speaker 
of the whole Calviniſt Party, was the famous Beza, 
then Diſcipletand Collegue of John Calvin; who be- 
ing too inficm to appear himſelf at that Aſſembly of 
Poiſſy, ſent in his Place the Perſon who was already 
deſign'd for his Succeſſor. 
_ Boſſu, in Beza's Life, Florimond de Remond, l. 8. c. 
17. and Sponde, ad Ann. 1549. ſay, that Theodorus ot 
Beza was of Vezelay in Burgundy, of an honeſt Fa- 
mily, a very well-made Man, having a very fine 
hape, a very agreeable Face, a cunning and crafty 
Look, and all the Manners of a Courtier; which had 
gain'd him the Eſteem of the Great, particularly of 
the Ladies, to whom he was always very gracious. 
As for Wit, it muſt be confeſs'd, that he had a very 
fine, pregnant, ſubtil, eaſy, and polite one; having 
taken Pains to cultivate it by the Study of the Belles 
Lettres, particularly of Poetry, wherein he excell'd 
both in French and Latin; knowing, beſides, a little 
of Philoſophy and Law, which he had learn'd in the 
Schools of Orleans. Several Authors of thoſe Times 
repreſent him in a quite different Light, with regard 
to his Conduct; for Beza is repreſented by Boſſu, Anſ. 
to the Apology; Baudouin, Recan. ad Calvin. Reſcius de 
Set?, Florimond de Remond, Sponde, Heſſufius, and Me- 
zeray, as the greateſt Libertine of his Time; pro- 
tane, cruel, blood-thirſty, always ready to inſpire 
the moſt barbarous Attempts, impudent, and plung'd 
in all Sorts of Debauchery. Theſe were the Miniſters 
ſent to maintain, before the King of France, Charles 
IX, that every Body ought to retorm, by their Exam- 
ple, Doctrine, and Manners, according to the Pu- 
rity of the Goſpel they preach'd. 

Having been conducted as far as the Entrance of 
the Bar which ſeparated the Hall into two, they want- 
ed to advance further, to take Places among the Bi- 
ſhops, or at leaſt among the Catbolict Doctors; but 
they were ſtopp*d ſhort at the Bar, with an Order ta 
ſtand there bare-headed, and to ſpeak modeſtly with- 
out Invectives, when they ſhould propoſe what they 
had to ſay. This done, the King ſaid, in a few Words, 
(lay La Popliniere, Aubigne, Mezeray, &c.) that he 
had convok'd the Aſſembly to put an End to all the 
Differences, in Matters of Religion, which had ſo long 
diſturb'd the Peace of his Subjects; and that he would 
not have the Aſſembly terminated before the Ac- 
compliſhment of ſo great, and ſo good a Work. 
The Chancellor being ſeated on a low Seat, fur- 
ther towards the Middle of the Hall, on the right 
Hand of the King, ſpoke to explain his Majeſty's In- 
tentions, and ſhew'd again, on this Occaſion, as he 
had done on all others, that he was both the Son of 
a Phyſician, and Friend of the Calviniſts. He ſaid, 
firſt, that he hopd that the Aſſembly would reap the 
ſame Fruit from the King*s Remonſtrance, the Council of 
Nice had dene from that of the great Conſtantine z 
that Fruit being nothing elſe but the Refermation neceſ- 
ſary in the D:#rine and Manners : That to gather ſoon 
that Fruit, in curing ſo dangerous a Malady, France 
was offifted with, by thoſe Differences of Religion, a 
preſent and ſpecifick Remedy ſhould be applied to it, 
without following the Example of thoſe Phyſicians, wait- 
ing in a languiſhing State, till the Drugs or Remedies 
be ſeteb'd from Egypt, or the Indies; whereas they 
could uſe the Herbs gather'd in their own Gordens : 
Concluding frem thence, that they were not to wait for 
the general Council which was aſſembling at Trent, and 
which would be filled with Foreigners, who were not (0 
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well acquainted with our Diſtempers as we were our 
ſelves; and that to decide the Points in Controverſy, 
there wanted nothing elſe but that Aſſembly of Prelates 
and Doctors with the Calviniſt Miniſters, who were 
not to be condemned on fimple Prejudices, nor treated 
with Arrogance, as Alexander, Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, had done Arius. That they were to be beard, 
with Patience, and conferred with amicably; not as 
Philoſophers, by diſputing, but like true Chriſtians, 
who do not want ſo many Books, but the Word of God 
only, to reform by it the Abuſes which ſhall be found to 
have crept into the Doctrine and Diſcipline, contrary 10 
that divine Word, and again the Practice eſtabliſhed 
by the Apojiles. 

The Chancellor having ended his Harangue, the 
Cardinal of Tournon, as the moſt antient, and Pri- 
mate of the Gauls, ſpoke next, and remonſtrated, 
that the Chancellor, having propos'd certain Things 
which were not among the Points contain'd in the 
Letters, whereby they had been ſummon'd to the Aſ- 
ſembly, it was juſt that they ſhould be communicated 
to them, that they might prepare an Anſwer to them. 
But all he could do, the Chancellor would never give 
a Copy of his Harangue, for Fear, perhaps, of be- 
ing queſtion'd upon it, if ever the Times ſhould hap- 
pen to change; and of being convinc'd of Calviniſm 
by his own Writings. Therefore the Calviniſts hav- 
ing been order'd to propoſe what they had to ſay to 
Juſtify their B-lief, Beza, who was to be the Orator, 
or Speaker, ſtanding, and bare-headed, while he re- 
cited the two firſt Periods which he addreſs'd to the 
King; then kneeling down, with all the other Mini- 
{ters his Companions, and lifting up his Eyes and 
Hands to Heaven, he made a long Prayer to the Al- 
mighty Father, which he terminated with the Lord's 
Prayer; then riſing up, continu'd his Harangue, 
which is ſeen at Length in the Hiſtory of the Calvin- 
in Churches, and is nothing elſe but an Expoſition 
of their Belief, accompanied with ſome Proofs to 
eſtabliſh the Points in Controverſy with the Catho- 
licks. As he had a very agreeable Voice, an excellent 
Delivery, and every Body was glad to hear from a 
Man ſo much valu'd by thoſe of his Party, the whole 
Myſtery of that new Doctrine which had made ſo 
much Noiſe in the World; he was heard by the 
whole Court, not only with Attention, but likewiſe 
with Pleaſure, and even with Marks of Approbation, 
till he came to the Article of the Euchari# ; for 
wanting to expreſs in what Manner the Body of Chrif 
was received there by Faith, he ſaid, that the Body 
and Blood of Jeſus Chriſt was as far from the Sacra- 
ment, as the moſt diſtant Part of the Heavens was from 
the Earth. This Expreſſion of Beza, caus'd à great 
Murmur in the whole Aſſembly, who appear'd ex- 
tremely choak'd at it; ſo that Beza, tho? naturally 
very bold and intrepid, appear*d very much diſ- 
concerted, The Queen - Mother, though at that 
Time very favourable to the Calviniſts, believ'd her 
ſelf oblig'd to ſhew her Indignation with the reſt ; 
ſhe even wrote to the Biſhop of Rennes, the King's 
Ambaſſador to the Emperor, with Orders to the Bi- 
ſhop to inform his Imperial Majeſty of what had hap- 
pen*d in that Action. She ſaid, that Beza, ſpeaking 
of the Lord's Supper, had forgot himſelf, (for theſe 
are her proper Terms) in ſo abſurd a Compariſon, and 
fo effenſive to the Ears of the whole Aſembly z that ſhe 
wou'd have filenced bim, and ſent all thoſe Miniſters 
back again, without allowing them to proceed farther, 
had ſh? not been afraid that departing without an Au- 
fever, he would have publiſb'd every where that be had 
gained the Victory. 

Biza, however, perceiv'd very well, that he had 
diſoblig'd the Queen 3 for the next Day he gave her, 
in Writing, a Declaration of the Senſe in which 
what he had ſaid ought to be underſtood ; which De- 
claration the Queen ſent to the Biſhop of Rennes, to 
ſhew it to the Emperor, In this Declaration he re- 
peated, in formal Terms, what he had ſaid in his 
Harangue; then added, that it ought not to be inferr'd 
bence, that thty would exclude Jelus Chriſt of the Sa- 


crament, which would be a manife# Impiety. 3 
ſays he, we believe, according to bis Word ha ut, 
the Body of Jeſus Chriſt be now in Heaven 90 
where elſe; nevertheleſs, wwe are made Partaker 5 " 
Body and Blood, in a ſpiritual Manner, and by z bi 
as truly as we ſee the Sacrament with the Eye, t * 
with the Hands, and put it into our Mouths. mo 

His Harangue ended, the Cardinal of Tory, 
proaching the King, ſaid, that it was really ſurpris 
that Miniſter ſhould have been ſuffer'd to offt +» 
Blaſphemies before a moſt Chriſtian King, 2 
of the Calbolick Faith, which the Kings his Pre 
ceſſors, ever ſince the great Clovis, had always 4 
violably preſerv'd in their Kingdom. But ſince the 
Evil was done, he moſt humbly pray'd his May 
that, in order to repair it, he would be pleas'd to he 
the ſolid and convincing Anſwer which would be me 
to it the Day he would be pleas'd to appoint, which 
was the 16h of September; when the Cardinal of Ly. 
rain, choſen to anſwer Beza, made his Harangy,, 
in which he did not amuſe himſelf, ſays Mainj,,,, 
to refute in Detail all the Articles of the Calviniſ R. 
lief which Beza had expos'd at Length, to engage the 
Catholicks into a Diſpute which could never have her 
ended; but reduc'd the whole to two Points; ons 
whereof is the Principle whereby, continues the {ins 
Author, all Controverſies are to be terminated, which 
is the Authority of a ſovereign Judge; and the der 
is the principal Subject of the Separation of the Cal. 
viniſts, which made then the ſtrongeſt Impreſſion 
the Minds, viz. the Eucharif, For the firſt, as Br2 
had ſaid that he would have no other Judge than the 
Scripture, without minding the Councils any furher 
than they were found conformable to that die 
Word, the Cardinal endeavour'd to prove, that act. 
ing thus was wanting no Judge at all, ſince the dcr. 
ture, being the Law which cannot interpret itil; 
and all the religious Controverſies being founded on 
nothing elſe but the different Interpretations givento 
the Scripture, which each Party pretends to have on 
his Side; there muſt neceſſarily be a living and ſpeil- 
ing Judge, to decide by his ſovereign Authority what 
is Scripture, and which is its true Senſe, He ſaid, 
afterwards, that this Judge could be no other than 
the true Church, which is, without Doubt, that 
wherein were found the firſt Controverſies, before ſhe 
had pronounc'd on their Differences, and ſeparated 
from her Communion the condemn'd Party. 

For the ſecond, he employ'd, ſays Maimbauy, Be- 
za's own Words againſt him, and demonſtrated, tut 
to ſay that Feſus Chriſt is in Heaven, and no wire 
elſe, and notwithſtanding that by the incomprenen- 
ſible Virtue of the Faith, he is preſent in the Sacra- 
ment, and communicated to us as truly as we touch 
the Sacrament, and put it into our Mouth; it 1$ t0 
ſay, that he 1s preſent locally in the Sacrament, ſince 
the Sacrament is preſent in our Hand, when we touch 
it; and likewiſe in our Mouth, when it enters into It; 
and, nevertheleſs, *tis to ſay, at the ſame Time, that 
he is not in that Manner in the Sacrament, ſince ve 
are aſſur'd that he is in Heaven, and no where elle; 
which, he ſaid, was a manifeſt Contradiction, nevet 
to be admitted into the Chrifian Myſteries conclu- 
ding, that it was better to ſay, according to the Sci: 
ture, that the Body of Chrif was in Heaven, in 
natural Extent, and in another Manner, on Earth, in 
the Sacrament, : 

Thus the Cardinal of Lorrain concluded his Hz 
rangue, with the Approbation of the whole Afﬀem®!y, 
the Calvinifs excepted, who, *cwas rumour'd, wou! 
be heard no more. But as Beza inſiſted that be 
ſhould have the Liberty to reply to the Cardinal, and 
the Aſſembly was not willing he ſhould have au) 
Room to complain that he had been refus'd to exhibit 
the Proofs of what he had propos'd in his Harang%* 3 
two Conferences more were held, the 240 and 29! 
of the ſame Month, not in publick, before the Kings 
as the firſt had been; but in private, in a Room © 
the Monaſtery of Poiſy, before the Queen, accom. 
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and the Privy- Council. There were five 
82 the right Hand, and fifteen or ſixteen 
ors behind them, and the twelve Miniſters on the 
without the Deputies of their Churches. Ac firſt 
Beza, who had very well prepar'd himſelf for this 
Addon, made a long Diſcourſe of the Church, where 
he treated of its Nature, Marks, and Authority; 
from whence he paſs'd to the Vocation to the Mini- 
ſry, and to ſome other Points, without mentioning, in 
the leaſt, the Euchariſt, He was anſwered by two 
very learned Doctors of Sorbonne, Claudius D' Eſpence, 
and Claudius of Xaintes. But as they run inſenſibly 
from one Point to another, without concluding any 
Thing, which commonly happens in Diſputes ; the 
Cardinal of Lorain, to remedy that Inconveniency, 
ordered that they ſhould fix on the Point of the Eu- 
charift, which they ſhould not deſert, till they had 
agreed on that great Myſtery, ſince that Point once 
determined, it would be very eaſy to conclude all the 
Reſt ; therefore the Sequel of that Conference, and 
the whole one of the twenty-ſixth was employed on 

Subject. 

* then that Pater Martyr, who, at that Time, 
profeſſed Calviniſm, made a long and tedious Diſ- 
courſe in /talian, wherein he attempted to refute 
what the Cardinal of Lorain, and the Doctors of Sor- 
bonne, had faid of the Preſence of Chriſt in the Sacra- 
ment. When he had ended his Diſcourſe, the Ge- 
neral of the Jeſuits, James Layne, who had accom- 
panied the L_ Hyppolite D'Eft into France, as his 
Theologian, ſpoke, like Peter Martyr, in Italian, 
becauſe that Language was better underſtood in 
France than the Spaniſh, which was his Mother- 
Tongue. He directed his Diſcourſe to the Queen, 
to whom he remonſtrated, that nothing was more dan- 
gertus than to treat of an Accommodation with Here- 
ticks, whom the Scripture compare to Foxes, or Wolves, 
in Sheeps Cloathing, becauſe under the pompous Appear- 
ance of an ambiguous Expreſſion, they inſinuate with 
Subtilty the Venom of their Hereſy, which we autho- 
riſe in receiving it unawares; which Sentiment he pre- 
tended to ſupport, by the Example of the Pelagians, 
who, to be received into the Communion of the Or- 
thodox, made no Difficulty to admit the Neceſſity 
of Grace, for good Works, but they underſtood by 
Grace, Nature, which isa gratuite Gift of God with- 
out any Merit on our Part. Likewiſe, ſaid he, the 
Calviniſts pretend to confeſs Chriſt preſent in the Eu- 
thariſt, whereby he is communicated to us, but they 
will have it done in a purely ſpiritual Manner, and 
by Faith, and that Chriſt's Body is in Heaven, and no 
where elſe ; which was a Contradiction. He added 
to this, That if the Calviniſts were to be treated with, 
it was not to be done in that Aſſembly of Poiſſy, which 
bad not the infallible Aſſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt, but 
in the CEcumenical Council, which was open, and 10 
whom thoſe Miniſters were to be ſent to propoſe their 
Reaſons, which was even conformable to the Council of 
Biſil, not rejected by the Calviniſts, and which do not 
allo:y us the Celebration of a Provincial Synod, while 
the general is open, nor even fix Months before "tis 
open. That if through a Principle of Charity they 
would endeavour to convince the Calviniſts, and ſhew 
em their Errors in a regular Diſpute, the Queen, 
Princes, Council, and all other Perſons, wha did not 
profeſs the Ecclefiaſtical Doctrine, ſhould ſpare themſelves 
tbe Trouble of being preſent at it, fince it was not of 
their Province to judge of thoſe Things which they could 
ut underſtand, and that they expoſed themſelves beſides 
lo the Danger of receiving ſome bad Impreſſions which 
they could not eafily ſhake off afterwards. 

This Part of the Diſcourſe of Father Layne, in 
Vhich he blames the whole Aſſembly, was not heard 
favourably by the Queen, who could not help ſhew- 
ng that ſhe was offended at it. But however the Fa- 

r purlued his Diſcourſe, without Interruption ; 
ouch being ended, Beza, who had took Notice of 
the Queen's being vexed at Laynt's Harangue, told 
the good Jeſuit, with a haughty and ſcornful Air, 
that the Queen would not learn of him what ſhe had 
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to do, with Regard to the Council, and that ſhe knew 
very well how to provide for it. However, ſo ill re- 
ceived as was this Remonſtrance of Layne, it pro- 
duced the deſired Effect, for from that Day forward, 
the Queen, Princes, and Council, were no more ſeen 
at the Conferences. Her Majeſty would not even per- 
mit that they ſhould be ſo numerous as they had been, 
but ordered that three or four, and afterwards five 
Doctors, on each Side, ſhould confer together at &.. 
Germains, to ſee if they could agree on a Formula of 
Faith on the Sacrament of the Euchariſt. Thoſe De- 
puties were, of one Part, John of Monluck, Biſhop 
of Valence (a diſguiſed Calviniſt) Peter Du Val, Bi- 
ſhop of Sees, and the Doctors Claudius D' Eſpence, 
Lewis Boutiller, and Fobn De Salignac; and on the 
other, theſe five Miniſters, Beza, Martyr, Marlorat, 
Des Gallards, and De L'Eſpine. The Queen had 
choſe theſe two Biſhops, becauſe ſhe knew them fa- 
vourable to the Calvini/ts ; and for the Doctor D'E- 
ſpence, and his two Colleagues, as they had a ſincere 
Deſire to gain them by a pacifick Means, ſhe believed 
they would eaſier agree among themſelves than any 
other ſhe could have named; but ſhe was deceived in 
her Expectation ; for after five Days of Conference, 
during which, ſays La Popliniere, l. 7. ſeveral differ- 
ent Formula's had been propoſed, and rejected, ſhe 


was at laſt preſented with one conceived in the follow- 
ing Terms, 


We confeſs, that Jeſus Chriſt, in his boly Supper, 
preſents us with, gives, and exhibits truly the 
Subſtance of his Body and of bis Blood, by the Opera- 
tion of his holy Spirit, and that we receive and eat ſa- 
cramentally, ſpiritually, and by Faith, that proper 
Body, who is dead for us, to be Bone of his Bone, and 
Fleſh of bis Fleſh ; that we may be vivified by it, and 
receive from it all that”s neceſſary to our Salvation; and 
becauſe Faith, ſupported by the Word of God, makes an4 
renders preſent io us the Things promiſed, and that by that 
Faith we take truly and in Fatt the true and natura! 
Body and Blood of our Lord, by the Virtue of the Holy 
Ghoſt, in that View we confeſs the Preſence of the Body 
and Blood of him our Saviour, in the holy Supper. 


Lavatherus and Beza ſay, that the Doctor d Eſpence 
and his Colleagues agreed with the Miniſters in this 
Formula of Faith; but Spende ad Ann. 1561. accuſes 
this Lavatherus of Impoſture. Mentitur, lays he, in/ig- 
niter Lavatherus ſacramentarius, cum auſus eſt ſcribere, 
Catholicos cum Miniſtris conſenſiſſe; therefore if 
Sponde is to be credited, there is a very great Appear- 
ance that this Formula was canvaſſed by the two Bi- 
ſhops, and the five Miniſters, and had it preſented to 
the Queen, as made with the unanimous Conſent of 
all the Deputies ; for it is certain that ſhe received it 
with great Demonſtrations of Joy, not at all queſtion- 
ing, but as it had been made by the Deputies of both 
Parties, who had agreed on that Capital Point, as ſhe 
believed, it would be approved of by the Aſſembly 
of Archbiſhops and Biſhops, at that Time employed, 
at Poiſſy, towards reſtoring the eccleſiaſtical Diſci- 
pline in the Kingdom. Her Majeſty ſent the For- 
mula to them the 4th of October, by M. Bourdin, Se- 
cretary of State, to be confirmed in the Aſſembly, 
whoſe Conſent ſhe expected, for the Reunion of the 
Catholicks with the Calviniſts in the ſame Belief. But 
ſhe was very much ſurpriſed, when ſhe heard five 
Days afterwards, that ſne had been fruſtrated in her 
Expectation; for after the French Prelates had read 
that Expoſition, they thought to have diſcovered, ſays 
Maimbourg, the Venom hidden under the Flowers of 
certain Expreſſions, which ſeemed to ſay every Thing, 
and ſaid nothing, what they ſhould have ſaid, to 
have been accounted Catholicks. Moreover, conti- 
nues the ſame Author, to proceed with Prudence, 
and in the Order and Spirit of the Church, in an Af- 
fair of that Importance, they had it examined in an 
Aſſembly of the moſt learned Doctors of the Faculty 
of Theology, who, after they had weighed all the Ex- 
preſſions thereof, declared, with an unanimous 2 
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ſent, that it was captioue, inſufficient, and heretical. 
Captious, ſay they, becauſe conceived in certain ambi- 
guous Terms, which feems to mark the real Preſence 
of Jeſus Chrif, deſtroyed by others, which make 
believe what the Calvinif ſay, that he is in Heaven, 
and no where elſe. Inſufficient, in that it does not 
expreſs the real Preſence of the Body and Blood of 
Chriſt, under the Accidents or Elements of the Bread 
and Wine, gives no Efficacy to the ſacramental 
Words, nor a Miniſtry to the Prieſt who conſecrates. 
Laſily heretical, becauſe in ſaying that Chriſt is pre- 
ſent in the Encharif by Faith, which ſupported on the 
Word of God renders us preſent the Things promiſed, 
tis evident that it admits but a Preſence purely ſpiritual, 
and in Spirit; for if Faith, continued they, cannot 
make nor render the Things preſent but to the Spirit, 
ſince by it we conceive only, and believe the Things, 
ſuch as God tells us that they are, independantly of 
her, paſs'd, preſent, or to come; thus we believe on his 
Word that he has operated Miracles during the Courſe 
of his Predication, and that hell come to judge the 
Liviag and the Dead, though Miracles and the laſt 
Day be not preſent, out of our Imagination which 
conceive them, and believe them by Faith ; likewiſe, 
concluded they, Jeſus Chrif is not really preſent in 
the Sacrament, becauſe we believe it ſo; but we be- 
lieve it becauſe he is there in Fact, by the omnipotent 
Virtue of his divine Word, who ſays it, and who 
does what he ſays, in ſaying what he does. 

Thus the Doctors of Sorbonne, expreſſed themſelves 
on the Formula preſented by the Deputies, and this 
Cenſure being aproved of by the whole Aſſembly, 
they ſent the gth of October, their Anſwer to the 
Queen, in a Writing ſigned by all the Prelates, 
wherein they declare, that to obey the King, they had 
conſented that Beza and his Aſſociates ſhould be heard, 
that they might be inſirufted of the Truth, as themſelves 
had defired it ; That it had been done ſufficiently in the 
learned and moſt catholick Harangue of the Cardinal of 
Lorain, and in ſome private Conferences, where their 
Errors and Blaſphemies were heard, even in the King's 
Preſence, to the extreme Sorrow of all boneſt People, 
and had been ſolidly refuted. That it was then abſolutely 
neceſſary, that, previoifly to any Thing elſe, they ſhould 
ſuomit ubemſelves, touching that Article, to the Tudg- 
ment of the Catholick Church, and cf its legitimate Mi- 
niſters, from whom they were obliged to receive, both 
the Faith, and the Law; That they protef}, that, 
without it they'll be heard no more, that they will be 
conſidered as Obſtinates in their Errors, and in their 
Revolt again the Church, and that they humbly pray 
the King to baniſh them from his moſt chriſtian Kingd:m, 
where Hereſy has never been ſuffered, in Caſe they re- 
fuſe to ſign, without Delay, the Formula of Faith, an- 
nexed to this Writing. This Formula was conceived 
in the following Terms. 


We believe and confeſs, that in the boly Sacrament of 
the A'tar the true Body of Chriſt is really and tranſub- 
ſtantially under the Elements of the Bread and Wine, by 
the Virtue and Power of the divine Word pronounced by 
the Prieſt, ſole Miniſter ordained to that Effe&, accord- 
ing to the Declaration and Command of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt. 


This Declaration of the French Prelates was the 
Concluſion of the famous Colloquy of Poiſſy 3 for as 
the Miniſters refuſed to ſign this Fermula, when pre- 
ſented to them, the French Clergy refuſed likewiſe, 
and with the lame Reſolution, to hear them any 
more, The Queen, who had a Sort of intermittent 
Religion, and was tubject by Turns to a Paroxiſm of 
Calvini/m, or of Catholicity, according as it ſuited 
beſt her Intereſt, being at that Time a moſt zealous 
Calviniſt, continued her Protection to the Minifters, 
notwithſtanding the Declaration of the Biſhops, and 
went even fo far as to procure them that famous Edict 
of the 17th of January 1562, given at St. Germain in 
an Aſſembly of Notables, compoſed of ſome Preſi- 
dents, and of two Counſellors of each Parliament of 


* 


France, and was ſealed, without Rely 
Chancellor, who was one of the e the 
ir. By this Edict (che firſt made in Tres, f 
Maimbourg, for the Toleration of any other Rel Ky 
beſides the Catholick, ever ſince the French a 
braced Chriſtianity) the free Exerciſe of the new Rel. 
gion was tolera'ed throughout the whole Kingdom % 
wall'd Towns and Suburbs of Paris excepted * 
_ could not be verified in Parliament, not a 
after three Juſſions; *all the Queen havin 
King, the 6th of March, * n — 
had it at laſt regiſtered by that Royal and abſol 
Authority, to which the Parliament could not — 
It was no ſooner verified, but Peter Ramus, à ch. 
brated Profeſſor in Rhethorick and Philoſophy brg.” 
all the Images which were in the Chapel cf the Coll : 
of Prefle, of which he was Principal. This Adi” 
for which an Information was exhibited againſt hin, 
obliged the Parliament, to order by an Arreſt of the 
gth of Zuly, that all the Officers and Suppoſts of the 
Univerſity, the Principals, Profeſſors, and Uther; gf 
all the Colleges and Communities, ſhould fign th, 
Formula of Faith, made by the Svrbonne againit Cal. 
viniſm, in 1542, in twenty - five Articles, and 
which the Officers of the Court had ſigned already 
which was done in that Month and the following ';j 
the 26th, ; 
Ever fince the Publication of this Edict, all Dif... 
ences in Matter of Religion were decided by the 
Sword; and the Kingdom of France became after. 
wars for ſeveral Years, ſucceſſively, a Theatre af 
Contuſton, Blood, and Slaughter, where the don 
impiouſly dipp'd his ſacrilegious Hands in the 89,4 
of his Father, and bereav'd of his Life, the very Per. 
ſon from whom he had received his. Where Sutjed; 
were rebellious under a perfidious Pretence of Lo- 
ality, and through a Principle of Conſcience, where 
the ſacred and immortal Name of the Prince of Pur 
was employed for an Onſet, or Crie de Guerre. Far 
in Fact, the Calviniſts, to propagate their newDodting, 
and the Catholicks to maintain the antient Religion 
of the Kingdom, ran to Arms, and had frequent En- 
counters in the very Streets of Paris, which alwars ter- 
minated with a conſiderable Slaughter on both Sides, 
The Calviniſis had then at their Head the Queen, the 
Prince of Conde, and the Colignis, And the Catho- 
licks, the Duke of Guiſe, the Conſtable, and the 
Marelchal of S-. Andre, called then the Triumvirate. 
This Triumvirate, to ſtrengthen themſelves 2- 
gainſt the oppoſite Party, which was then certairly 
the ſtrongeſt, wanted (ſay Caſtelnau, J. 3. c. b. and 
M. Le Laboureur, Addit. to the Mem.) to gain 4 
thony, King of Navarre, on their Side, whom they 
knew to be diſguſted of late with Calviniſm and Cal. 
viniſts, and employ'd in that Negotiation, Hf 
lytus d' Est, Cardinal of Ferrara, the Pope's Legi; 
James d' Albon, Mareſchal, the moſt dextrous and 
crafty Politician of his Time; and Geoffrey of Ft 
ruſe, Lord of Eſcars, the King of Nuvarre's Fir 
vouritez who all three acted their Parts ſo well nar 
that unconſtant Prince, taking him on his weak! 
Side, which was Ambition and Incereſt, that te) 
gain'd him, ſay Le Labourcur and Mezeray, without 
Difficulty, On this Succels, a Eſcars went to Rau, 
where he found Pope Pius IV, very well inform'd al- 
ready by the Cardinal of Ferrara, and much irritated 
againſt the Queen, for favouring ſo viſibly the Ca. 
viniſts; ſo that he promis'd faithtully to p!ocure, 48 
he did, that the King of Spain ſhould give the King, 
dom of Sardinia, in Exchange for the Kingdom“ 
Navarre, to Anthony, provided he would declare him: 
ſelf Chief of the Carbolick Party; which Promi of 
the Pope was confirm'd, on the ſame Conditions, ©? 
the King of Navarre, by Don Antonio A'meide, the 
King of Spain's Ambaſſador, ſent to him tor that Pat. 
poſe ; and who aſk'd for a Mark of Aue Since“ 
rity in this Affair, that he ſhould begin by baniſhing 
the Admiral and his Brothers from Court. |; 
The King of Navarre, who, confcious of h1s on 
Sincerity, could not in the leaſt ſuſpect tha! ol bt 


even 


air 


e to him, in ſo plauſible a Manner, 
mg to deſert the Catvinifs, to recon» 
ac. (elf with the Duke of Guiſe, and appear o- 
cile 12 ne Head of the Triumvirate, The Queen, 
N cithltanding all her Craft, had not diſco- 
who, ger ſecret Intrigues, was thuader-ftruck at 
ver'd Nes ſhe heard of ſo unexpected a Change. 
the fi as it was always her Politicks to ſtand 
& Party, ſhe was forc'd at this Time to 
arance, the Calviniſts, and to have 
ſorſake, in Appearanets , . 
7%“ and his Brothers turn'd out; promiſing 
the Admiral 2! ; 0 1 21 

„it the ſame Time, that ſhe would always hold 
them. oondence with them and the Prince, if, in- 
y . Brother, he would put himſelf at the 
— of the Calviniſts, unite, and ſtrengthen them- 

; f | ;l Power of the Tri- 
ſelves, as they did, to . 
* 4 good Queen found herſelf deceiv'd, as be- 
f in her falſe Politicks; for the Mini/ers being 
3 at of this Myſtery, did break forth againſt her 
2 violent Manner, and diſſected her, in an in- 
* Number of 8 TT” they me 8 
„J throughout the whole Kingdom; and the 
2 f St. Andre, beſi.ies, having diſcover'd 
this ſecret Correſpondence ſhe held with che Chiefs of 
the Calviniſts, * 25 „ n 
o ſhe preſided in Council, where nothing was 
. but for Form Sake, there were others held 
in private, where — ut — Affairs were de- 
termin'd without her Knowledge. 2 
he Prince and the Admiral perceiving that the 
_ had loſt all her Credit and Authority in the 
Council, and the Triumvirate had rendet'd themſelves 
formidable by the Acquiſit.vn of the King of Na- 
varre, judg'd that 3 2 - other Ry left to 
maintain themſelves, and their Party, but by open 
Force; therefore they ſent James Spiſame, Lord of 
Priſy, heretofore Biſhop of 3 to the Wr f 
Princes of Germany, and to the Emperor himſelf, to 
a them for Succours, and ſhewing them the fſe- 
ct Letters the Prince had receiv'd "OP the yo ; 
nimating to them, that it was not ſo much for the 
Detence of their Religion they enter*d into a War, as 
to ohey the Queen, wo N _ 8 * 5 
ard the King her Son, from the deplorable State they 
were e to by the Violence of thote who op- 
preſꝰd their Liberty. | 

This indiſcreet Action of the Prince, of which he 
expected to reap many ſignal Advantages, prov'd fa- 
tal to him and his Party; for it depriv'd him at once 
of the ſpecious Pretext he had to enter into a War, 
and of the Good- will and Protection of the Queen, on 
watch he depended, in arming, as he pretended, for 
her Deliverance 3 for her Majeſty was fo irritated at 
his having diſcover*d her Secret, by ſhewing her Let- 
ters to all the World, which ſhe thought burnt, as ſhe 
had deſir'd itz that ſhe chang'd all her Love into 
Hatred, and join'd againſt the Prince with the Tri- 
wvirs her Enemies; who laying hold of fo favour- 
able an Occaſion, of having her entirely on their Side, 
ſhew'd her then a greater Deference than they had 
done ne, As ſhe had much Dexterity, ſhe inter- 
preted her Letters to them in a Manner to have per- 
ſuaded them, had they not been as cunning as ſhe, 
* 1 ſhe had wrote to the Prince was only to per- 
uade him to quit Paris, where he could have caus'd 
* Trouble z and at the ſame Time to Juſtify "er 
ell, near the Emperor, and the other Princes o 

many; ſhe FR them Copies of thoſe ſame Let- 
(ers, with thoſe Explications, in the Margin. 

This done, ſhe had a Declaration publiſh'd, (ſay 
Popliniere, Thuanus, Mezeray, Dupleix, 8c.) in 
wick we Rag did let all the World 88 that 7 

is perfectly tree in Paris, as well as the Queen his 

other, who govern'd with all the Authority inſepa- 
adle from her Character and Quality, as Regent of 
ine Kingdom; commanding the Prince, and all his 
berents, to lay down their Arms, under the Pe- 
alty of being declar'd guilty of High Treaſon, 
ean while, the Carbolick Confederates, acting under 


fair Pro 
made no 
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the King's Authority, had ſoon rais'd an Army more 
numerous, apd ſtronger than that of the Calvinif 


Princes; and after ſome fruitleſs Conferences, to find 
Means of an Accommodation, all Hopes of a Peace 
being vaniſh'd, each Party was oblig'd to take the 
Field, And this is the real and true Origin of the 
firſt Civil War; which, ſays Maimbourg, Calviniſm 
caus'd in France, to maintain itſelf, in that King- 
dom, by the moſt violent Meags, againſt all Laws, di- 
viae and human, which forbid'the Subjects to arm a- 
gainſt their Sovereign under what Pretence ſoever, 
much leſs to eſtabliſh a new Religion contrary to that 
eſtabliſh'd in France, ever ſince the firſt Centuries of 
the Church. | 

The firſt Hoſtilities were committed by the Prince, 
who render*d himſelf Maſter of Orleans, and ſoon 
after the Calviniſts ſeiz'd (ſay Caſtelneau, La Popli- 
niere, D' Aubigne, Belcaras, Thuanus, Mezeray, Du- 
pleix, &c.) in almoſt all the Provinces a great Num- 
ber of Towns; and among others, Meun, Baugency, 
Blois, Tours, Angers, Poitiers, Angou/e/me, the Cha- 
rite, Bourges, Lyon, Valence, Grenoble, Tournon, Ro- 
mans, Montbriſon, and almoſt all the Places of Gui- 
enne, from the Dordogne to the Pyrenees ; where they 
ſpar'd nothing, ſacred or profane, conſidering them- 
ſel ves as Republicans, and declaring publickly, ſays 
Montluc in his Commentaries, that they would whip 
that Child who called himſelf King, and have him learn 
a Trade, to get his Bread, They even abandon'd 
themſelves to that Exceſs of Fury and Rage, ſay the 
Authors of thoſe Times, as to diſcharge their Revenge 
on the Aſhes of the Dead, even thoſe they ſhould 
have reſpected moſt ; for they violated the Sepulchre 
of 7ohn, Grandfather of Francis I, at Angovleſme 
thoſe of the Anceftors of the Prince of Condé, their 
Chief, at Vendeſine; of King Lewis XI, at Clery; of 
the bleſſed Jane, his Daughter, at Bourges; of Fran- 
cis Il, at Orleans, where they burnt his Heart, depo- 
ſited in the magnificent Church of · St. Croix. 

The Catholicks, on their Side, had all thoſe they 
could ſeize, executed; for the Parliament of Paris 
iſſu'd out, one after another, three or four bloody Ar- 
reſts againſt the Rebels, who were all declar'd guilty 
of High Treaſon, the Prince excepted. The other 
Parliaments of the Kingdom did the ſame, ſo that in 
leſs than four Months, more than 3000 of them paſ- 
ſed thro* the Hands of the Executioners. By the 
King's Orders all the Calviniſts were baciſh'd from 
Paris, and the Edi# of Janvier was revok'd. 

While this was acting, the Army of the Prince be- 
ing weaken'd by the Deſertion of a vaſt Number of 
Gentlemen, frighten'd at the violent Meaſures the 
Government had taken againſt their Party, unable to 
keep the Field any longer, went to ſhelter himſelf be- 
hind the Walls of Orleans, waiting there for the 8000 
Men Queen Elizabeth of England, to whom he had 
deliver'd Havre de Grace, had promis'd him. 

[ will not attempt to relate here all the Particulars 
of this firſt Civil War, nor of the others which Cal- 
viniſm caus'd in France, under the Reign of Charles 
IX, who was then King; ſince they are foreign to 
my Subject: All I can ſay on that Subject is, that the 
Calviniſts were always beaten in a pitch'd Battle; as 
at Dreux, by the Duke of Guiſe, where the Prince 
was taken Priſoner ; at Montcoutour, by the Duke of 
Anjou, afterwards King Henry III; at Farnac by the 
ſame Duke of Anjou, where the brave Prince of Conde 
was barbarouſly murder'd, againſt the Laws of Arms, 
by Monteſquiou, &c. &c. 

Calvin, who had not appear'd, at leaſt publickly, 
to interfere in all theſe Troubles, tho? occaſion'd by 
his new Doctrine; having been tormented for ſeveral 
Years with a Complication of Maladies, died, at laſt, 
of an Aſthma, in his 56h Year, on the 27th of May, 
1564, at Geneva, where he had reſided ever ſince the 
Eſtabliſhment of his new Church. Beſides what I 
have ſaid already of Calvin, it muſt be confeſs'd, that 
he had a great deal of Wit; and that if we conſider 
the Strength, Purity, Elegance, Majeſty, Politeneſs, 
and the Subtilty of his Latin Expreſſions, he has 

5 Z equall'd, 
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equall*d, if not ſurpaſd, in his Manner of Writing, 
ſome of the moſt learned Men of his Time. Maſ- 
ſarion, who has wrote his Life, ſays, that in order to 
cultivate his Style, he us'd to read over, every Year, 
his Cicero; tho', in Maſſario's Judgment, his Style is 
more like that of Tacitus and Seneca, than of Cicero. 
We muſt confeſs, likewiſe, that he was indefatigable, 
as we plainly ſee, by the great Number of his Works; 
watchyul, extremely ſober, eating but once a Day, and 
then but very little; and ſo diſintereſted, that he was 
contented with a very ſmall Penſion ; ſo that he left 
nothing at his Death, but the Value of two hundred 
Crowns, his Books and Goods included, 

But if Calvin had his Perfections, he had likewiſe 
ſeveral very great Imperfections; for he was peeviſh, 
paſſionate, and a bitter Satyriſt, as he is reproach'd 
with by his Friend Martinus Bucer; who, in one of 
his Letters to him, tells him, that he is more like a 
mad Dog, than like a Man; that he is as mediſant 
and ovtragious, as he is polite in his Writings; full 
of arrocious Invectives, in very fine Terms; and that 
he judges of Perſons, not according to Truth and 
Reaſon, but according to the Hatred or Affection he 
was pleas'd to have for them, and without any other 
Diſcernment but that proceeding from his blind Paſ- 
ſion, Moreover, his peeviſh Humour, which ſeldom 
forſook him, had render*d him ſo inſupportable, even 
to his Friends, that thoſe of Geneva comparing his 
atrabilary Temper with that of Beza, always merry 
and gay, us'd to ſay by a very bad Raillery, which 
ſmells much of Impiety, that zhey ſhould prefer to be 
in Hell with Beza, than in Heaven with Calvin. 
Who, tho? he affected a very great Simplicity, and 
an entire Abnegation of the Pomp of this World, is 
accus'd, nevertheleſs, by his Contemporaries, with 
having been the moſt arrogant of all Men, willing 
to exerciſe an abſolute Empire over the other Mini- 
ſters his Collegues, whom he conſider'd as his Pupils, 
or rather his Slaves; and ſo vain, that he was not 
aſham'd to make himſelf his own Panegyrick, full of 
Praiſes he beſtows upon himſelf, in his Anſwer to the 
learned Lawyer Baudouin; who reply'd to it in theſe 
few Words, Calvinus mibi veniam det, fi non poſſum 
credere vanitati ;, i. e. Calvin will be pleas'd to excuſe 
me if I cannot believe in Vanity. But what he is 
moſt reproach*d with, by the moſt impartial Authors, 
and which will render his Memory odious to all good 
Frenchmen, is, his having been the Cauſe, by his 
Doctrine, of the Deſolation of his own Country, 
which his Diſciples, inſpir'd with his Spirit, under- 
took to propagate by Arms; which they have ſo of- 
ten taken againſt the Kings, to whom Jeſus Chrift 
commands us to be as perfectly obedient, as himſelf 
was to Ceſar: Tantum enim malorum intulit in pa- 
triam (Calvinus) ut cunabula ejus merito deteſtari, at- 
que odiſſe debeas. For his Perſon, Calvin was of a 
midgle Stature, had a long Viſage, was tawny, and 
very lean; had black Hair, a ſonorous and ſtrong 
Voice, quick Eyes, an aquilean Noſe, and his Beard 
was thin and long, He was bury*d without any Ce- 
remony, according to the Laws of his new Sect; but 
his Doctrine was not bury'd with him: On the con- 
trary, it made afcer his Death new Conqueſts, eſpe- 
cially the moſt conſiderable one of the united Pro- 
vinces, Which was effected in the following Manner : 

What the French have called fince the firſt Trou- 
bles of the Kingdom, and which we have heretofore 
mentioned, having been pacified by the Edict of 
March, 1563, the King's Authority being then ac- 
knowledged throughout the whole Kingdom, and the 
Places which had been poſſeſſed by the Calviniſts 
having returned under his Majeſty's Obedience, the 
Germans having been ſent into their Country, and 
the Peace concluded with England: The Queen re- 
ſolved, ſays Caſtelnau, L. 5. to carry the King with 
the whole Court through moſt of the Provinces, in 
making the Tour of France, For that Effect they 
departed from Fontainebleau towards the latter End 
of March, 1564, which was the firſt Year which 
begun, by the Month of January, according to the 


Edict made to remedy to the Inequal 
Years when they begun, as before, at E 
is a moveable Feaſt. However, the 
took this Journey to reſtore the good Order ..* 
where, and to revive in the Hearts of the hy 
their natural Love for their Royal Sovereign beg 
ſenting him to them. Perhaps there was allo 
other ſecret Deſign hidden in this Journey * 
*, 0» ah 
could never be diſcovered ; the Truth is, tha; it þ 
pened then, ſeveral Things, from which the Oh 
of the Calviniſts inferred, or ſeem to have infer 85 
that their Ruin was reſolved upon. * 

Tis true, that the Queen was then ver 
changed with Reſpect to them; for though ſhe u 
tered the P:ince with Hopes, to engage kim t n 
clude the Treaty of Orleans, ſhe hated him Fr 
Heart, ever ſince he had diſcovered her Secret to the 
whole Earth : She miſtruſted much the Admiry 
who, by endeavouring to oppoſe the Conclufin q 
the Peace, had ſhewed that he had a great deal g 
Ambition; and as ſhe governed then with an 166, 
lute Power, ſhe feared always that the Prince 
verned by the Admiral, would at laſt have the ns 
Part in the Government her deceaſed Brothe; the 
King of Navarre, killed at the Siege of Roun, hu. 
As for the King, beſides his being governed by the 
Queen his Mother, for whom he had the greyep 
Reſpe&t and Deference, and who was then in her 
greateſt Paroxiſm of Catholicity, he hated the Cal. 
viniſts ever ſince they had inſulted him, and almoſt . 
ſieged in Paris; and this Hatred increaſed to that Excel 
during this Journey, when he ſaw, ſays M-zxg, in 
the ruinated Churches, and in the Sepulchre of his 
Anceſtors violated, the frightful Marks of their ln. 
pieties and Sacrileges, that he could not refrain his 
Tears, and proteſted that he would one Day puih 
thoſe enormous Crimes with all the Severities they 
deſerved. We muſt add to this, ſays Caftin, 
L. 5. c. 10. that the Queen was continually intreated 
by the Pope and all the Catholick Princes, eſpecially 
by his two Sons-in-law Philip II. King of Span, and 
Charles III. Duke of Lorrain, to inſpire the King 
with a generous Reſolution, to reduce the Celvinifs 
to the Impoſſibility of ever riſing in Arms againſt him, 
that he might not be reduced once again to the ſhame- 
ful Neceſſity of receiving the Law from a Handful of 
his Subjects, in forcing him to grant by Edict the 
Eſtabliſhment of Hereſy, to the Prejudice of the 
glorious Title of Mo Chriſtian King, acquired i 
him by his Predeceſſors, by fighting with all thei 
Power and Strength the Hereticks, whom they would 
never ſuffer in their Kingdom, 

The King and Queen being perſuaded by thoſe 
Remonſtrances; it is not at all ſurprizing if the Ca. 
viniſts were not very well treated during this Jou. 
ney, though nothing was acted contrary to the Edit 
of Peace. A ſecond Citadel was erected at LJ" 
againſt the Calviniſt Party, which was yet the ſtrong- 
eſt in that City. Orders were iſſued out for the De. 
molition of the Fortifications in the Places they had 
been Maſters of during the War; they were forbid- 
den the Exerciſe of their Religion ten Leagues round 
the Places where the Court was to paſs, thoug) it 
was permitted in certain Towns by the Edict, which 
was interpreted, then, when the a ſhould not be 
there, or ten Leagues near, Another Edict was made 
at Rouſſillon, the Seat of the Earl of Tournon, by 
which they were forbidden, under Pain of Death, 0“ 
touch the ſacred Things, to break the Images, and 
to hold any Aſſembly but in Preſence of the Officers 
appointed by his Majeſty for that Purpoie. he 
Magiſtrates were ordered to force the Monks - 
Prieits who had changed their Religion to habe * 
Liberty to marry, to quit their Wives, under iy $1 
of the Galleys for the Men, and of a perpetual of 
priſonment for the Women, The Conference 5 
Queen had with the Vice- Legate in paſſing ue 
Avignon cauſed a great deal of Uneaſineſs to the Us 
viniſts, and much more that ſhe had at Bayonne ud 


| | Ives, fays 
the Duke d Ale; they perſuaded themſe Cefar. 
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1. and la Popliniere, that a League 
Cheer * Wowiro ns the To Crowns, to exter- 
d te all the Calviniſts from the Dominions of the 
un Kings) and they were the more ſtrengthened in 
u Opinion, becauſe they knew that the Queen 
— — then an Interview between her, the Pope, 
. Catholick Princes: But however, what con - 
2 d them in the Perſuaſion that their entire Ruin 
12 reſolved on in the Conference of Bayonne, 
" the Paſſage of the Duke d' Albe into Flanders at 
the Head of a good Army, for the Reaſons I am go- 
ay to mention, by relating in what Manner Cal- 
viniſm was introduced in the Low Countries. a 
in Charles V. lived, the new Doctrine which 
had began to inſinuate itſelf into thoſe Provinces by 
their Communication with Germany, could never be 
eſtabliſhed there; becauſe that great Prince, extreamly 
beloved by his Subjects of the Low Countries, whom 
he governed according to their antient Privileges and 
Liberties, had his Edicts obſerved among them with- 
out the leaſt Difficulty ; but Philip II. his Succeſſor, de- 
viating from the pacifick Method of the Emperor his 
Father, and treating thoſe People, very jealous of their 
Libertics, with a great deal of Severity and Ri our, there 
happened ſeveral Revolts of the three Orders of this State, 
and the new Doctrine took Occaſion from thence to 
propagate and ſtrengthen icſelf in thoſe Provinces. 
The Nobility, irritated that all Affairs were truſted 
to the Management of Anthony de Granvelle Biſhop 
of Arras, a vaſt Wit, but very proud, though of a 
low Exiration, formed a League againſt him. The 
People could not ſuffer, that, againſt the Promiſe 
made to them, the Spaniſh Troops ſhould be kept 
ſtiliin the Country, The Clergy, and eſpecially the 
Bilbops and Abbots, complained loudly of the Ere- 
ction of new Biſhopricks, to the Detriment of their 
Dioceſſes and Abbies, which they maintained was 
manifeſtly againſt the Rights and Privileges of their 
Provinces, and all together proteſted, That they 
would never ſuffer the Inquiſition, which Philip 
wanted abſolutely to eſtabliſh in the Low Countries. 
'Tis true, that Philip, afraid of a general Revolt 
he was threatened with, withdrew his Troops, and was 
even obliged to recall Granvelle; though, to render 
him more reſpectable to the Flemiſh, he had procured 
um a Cardinal's Hat; but as he inſiſted on the other 
Voints, and particularly on that of the Inquiſition, 
the Confuſion continued; during which the Reformed, 
who had kept themſelves concealed, began to appear 
publickly, and ſoon increaſed, through the Aſſiſtance 
of a great Number of Calvini& Preachers; the Ad- 
miral took Care to ſend into Flanders to foment thoſe 
Diviſions, by preaching Calviniſm, and exhorting 
the People at the ſame Time, to maintain themſeves 


in their Liberties, which the Pope and King Philip, 


hid they, wanted to raviſh from them. The Chiefs 
of the Nobility declared themſelves openly Protectors 
of thoſe new Evangeliſts, and of their Proſelytes, the 
one to gain the Affection of the Populace, and the 
other, becauſe they were Calvini/ts already; among 
-whom the moſt conſiderable, the moſt powerful, and 
the moſt dexterous, was William Prince of Orange, 
of the illuſtrious Houſe of Naſſau, who, though born 
of a Lutheran Father, appeared notwithſtanding Ca- 
tholick at the Court of Charles V. to maintain his 
Credit near that Prince, and turned Calvini# under 
Philip 11. to ſtrengthen thereby the Party he was 
lorming againit thac Prince, by whom he had been 
treated; fo that in a very ſhort Time there hap- 
pened in the Low Countries a great Revolution, in 
which Calviniſm found Means to eſtabliſh itſelf, by 
rees, in the State, we ſee it there at preſent, 

na fact, more than two thouſand Gentlemen of 
thoſe who profeſſed Calviniſm, formed a League, in 
Which entred the Admiral and the Calviniſts of 
7ance; four or five hundred of them having at their 
tad Henry of Brederode, Lewis of Naſſau, and the 
ounts of Bergh and Calembourg, preſented to the 
wernels Margarite Dutcheſs of Parma, a Requeſt, 
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whereby they aſked, among other Things, that the 
Inquiſition ſhould be aboliſhed, and all the Edits 
publiſhed againſt the Lutherans, Calviniſts, &c. Af- 
terwards following the Impetuoſity of their Zeal, 
they began in Flanders, as their Brethren had done 
in France, by arming themſelves, taking Poſſeſſion 
of ſeveral Towns, breaking the Images, deſtroying 
the Altars, aboliſhing the Maſs, and exerciſing, ſays 
Maimbourg, all Sorts of Violences and Cruelties 
againſt Prieſts and Monks. 

The Governeſs, a very wiſe Princeſs, who. had 
much more of the good Qualities of Charles V. her 
Father than King Philip her Brother, acted during 
ſix or ſeven Years, to appeaſe theſe Troubles, with a 
very marvellous Prudence, employing ſometimes the 
Severity of the Laws, and ſometimes Clemency ; ſome- 
times open Force, and ſometimes Dexterity, accord- 
ing to the Diverſity of Occaſions moderating the Se- 
verity of the Orders ſhe received from Spain, ſul- 
pending the Execution of the Edicts, and gaining by 
her obliging Manners and fine Hopes ſeveral of the 
Lords, and thereby breaking the Union; ſo that the 
moſt mutinous and dangerous, as the Prince of 
Orange and Brederode, having retired into Germany, 
and the moſt ſeditious among the People, ſeeing 
themſelves deſerted by the Nobility, it ſeemed as if 
the Calm was going to ſucceed the Tempeſt, with the 
Obedience due to a Sovereign: But the bad Poli- 
ticks of Philip, wholly contrary to ſo wiſe a Conduct, 
diſſipated all thoſe Hopes, by cauſing a new Revolt, 
which diveſted him of the greateſt Part of his Domi- 
nions of the Low Countries. 

He had put in Dcliberation, in his Council, on 
the repeated Remonſtrances of the Dutcheſs his Siſter, 
what Means were to be uſed to keep the Flemiſh in 
their Obedience : Several were of Opinion, that thoſe 
of Meekneſs and of a reaſonable Condeſcenſion, 
which had already ſo well ſucceeded to the Governeſs, 
were the beſt z but the general Inquiſitor, and the 
Duke d' Albe, a very ſevere Man, even to Cruelty, 
having concluded for the Rigour, Philip took thar 
Party, following in it his natural Ferocity, which 
appeared ſoon after, in the barbarous Manner he 
treated Prince Charles his Son, and the virtuous Queen 
Elizabeth of France, his Wife. He ſent the Duke 
d' Alle into Italy, whence with an Army of eight 
thouſand Foot of the old Spaniſo and Italian Bands, 
and three thouſand choſen Horſe, he paſſed into 
Flanders, with Orders to eſtabliſh the Inquiſition 
there, in the ſame Manner it was eſtabliſhed in Spain, 
and to puniſh with the utmoſt Severity, all that had 
been acted, during the Troubles, againſt God, and 
againſt the King. * 

This Man who pleaſed his cruel and bloody Hu- 
mour, jn obeying a King very near of his Temper, 
except that Pbilip was not ſo brave, nor ſo great 
a Captain as the Duke, executed his Orders with ſo 
much Cruelty, and threw the poor Flemiſh, whom 
he uſed like Slaves, into ſuch a Deſpair, that there hap- 
pened at laſt a general Revolt of all the Orders; who 
after ſeveral Changes of Governors and Governments, 
ſeveral Battles and bloody Combats, and ſeveral great 
Revolutions, terminated, at laſt, in the Eſtabliſhment 
of a new Republick. It began by the Revolt of the 
two Provinces of Holland and Zeland, of which the 
Prince of Orange was Governor, who firſt ſhook off, 
by a publick Declaration, and an Edict, the Spaniſo 
Yoke, embracing, at the ſame Time, the Calviniſm ; 
and afterwards by the Union of ſome other Provinces, 
entered into the Confederacy. That ſame Republick, 
together with its new Religion, has inſenſibly increaſed 
by Sea and Land in Europe, and in the Indies, to that 
Pitch of Grandeur and Power, we ſee her at preſent. 

Thus far I have conducted Calviniſm from its Ori- 
gin to its Eſtabliſhment in ſeveral Parts of Europe; 
and I hope with that Impartiality, I had promiſed my 
Reader 1 would effect, throughout all Narrations of 
this Kind; though I could not help taking Notice, 


that it is acting contrary to the true Principles of 


3 Chriltianicy, 
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Chriſtianity, to pretend to reform the Church of 
Chriſt by the Sword, ſince that Reformation ſhould 
be operated in the ſame Manner, that Church was 
founded at firſt, i. e. by Patience, Meekneſs, and an 
entite Reſignation to the ſupreme Will of the Al- 
mighty, even under the moſt excruciating Torments, 
not that I would pretend to excuſe the violent Means 
uſed by ſome Chriſtian Princes, to bring all their 
Subjects into the ſame Belief in Matters of Religion, 
but let thoſe Means be as they will, they could never 
be more cruel than thoſe uſed by Diocleſian, and the 
other firſt Perſecutors of the Chriſtian Name; though 
the Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory does not ſo much as furniſh us 
with a ſingle Example, of a Sword having been drawn 
in thoſe Times, to repel Force by Force, or to defend 
the Chriſtians againſt the Violence of the Perſecution, 
On the contrary, the Chriſtians of thoſe Days were 
the moſt loyal Subjects, their Perſecutors and Empe- 
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rors had throughout their whole Empire, and th 

Soldiers of their Armies; and though they em . 

no other Arms for the Propagation of the Cite 
Religion, but their Patience, Prayers, Noc n 
Tears, Chriſtianity was ſoon eſtabliſhed throug 

che whole Earth, and the Croſs of Chriſt by, 9% 
Time the greateſt Ornament of the moſt ve in 
Diadem; while Calviniſm, eſtabliſhed by Fire He 
Revolt, Devaſtation, &c. has almoſt dwindled ng, 
to nothing. We deceive ourſelves, if we nels 
that we can be devoutiy Rebels, or that the Vines 
of the Lord will bear Fruits in a Field watereq Jard 
the Blood of thoſe, who, like us, have been re 5 
rated in the moſt ſacred one of Feſus Cbriſt, 9 . 
who were yet the Depoſitories of that ſacred 1 
when we firſt ſeparated from them, and to y,,. 
perhaps, ſome Time or other, we'll be once Po, 
reunited, "7 
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ANDLE-MAKING, is to cover a Cot- 

ton or Linen Wick, looſely twiſted, with 
Tallow, Wax, or Sperma-Ceti, in a cylindrical Fi- 
gure, commonly called Candle, from the Latin, Can- 
dela, and Candela from Candor, or Candeo, I burn; 
becauſe a Candle, when lighted at the End, ſerves to 
illuminate a Place in the Abſence of the Sun. 

From this Definition we may eaſily infer that the 
Materials neceſſary for this Operation, are Cotton 
for the Wicks, and Tallom to cover them with. 

The Cotton is bought in Skins, ready ſpun by 
Chandlers. Ia the Countries where that Commodity 
js not eaſily come at, its Want is ſupplied by Tow, 
which being ſpun and whitened, makes as good Wicks 
as Cotton itſelf. The Threads, either of Cotton or 
Tow, are winded of three or four together, according 
to the intended Thickneſs of the Vice, into Bottoms 
or Clues, whence they are cut out with an Inſtrument, 
contrived for that Purpoſe, into Pieces, for the 
Length of the Caudle required. If the Threads be 
made of Tow, Care muſt be taken, in cutting the 
Wicks, to pick out and free it of all the ſmall Ruſhes 
which could have been left in it, and which other- 
wiſe would make the Candle flear, and run; each 
Wick, aſter *cis cut, muſt be ſlightly twiſted, and 
rubbed, with a coarſe Piece of Cloth, elſe it would 
not keep on twiſted, Then they muſt be put on the 
Sticks or Broches, then hung up to dry, in ſome Place, 
near the Fire, or in a Stow; for unleſs the Wick be 
thoroughly dry, the Candle will never give a good 
Light. Thus far for the Hicks. At preſent for the 
Tallow. | 

TaLLow is a Sort of Animal Fat melted down, 
and clarified. There are ſcarce any Animals but a 
Sort of Ta/l5w may be prepared from; but thoſe 
which yield the molt, and whereof the moſt Uſe is 
made, are the Horſe, Bullock, Sheep, Hog, Goat, 
Deer, Bear, Sc. But the beſt Ta/low for Candles 
mult be half Sheep's, and half Bullock's; that of 
Hogs making them gutter, gives an ill Smell, and a 
thick black Smoke. Candles made of Dripping or 
other Kitchen-Suff, as they call it, are of little or 
no Service; for beſides that, they give but a very bad 
Light, they are almoſt as ſoon burnt as they are 
lighted. In ſome Provinces of France, *tis Part of 
the Burchers Buſine!s to prepare the Tallow fit to be 
melted for Candles, which the Chandlers buy from 
them, without taking that Trouble upon them of poi- 
ſoning themſelves, and their Neighbours, with the 
ſuffocating and nauſecus Smell attending that dirty 
Operation. The beſt Tullow is that which is hard, 
has a blueiſh Caſt, and when handled does not feel 
greaſy. This Tal/zw is made by cutting the Fat of 
the Animal, viz, of Bullocks and Sheep, into Pieces, 
(thy? Tallow made whelly of Sheep's Fat be the beſt, 


and makes finer Candles) and throwing it into a Þy, 
or Boiler, (in France they have braſs Coppers, bond 
and ſhallow, for that Operation) while 'tis melting i 
muſt be ſkimm*d of all its Impurities ; and when &. 
tirely melted, *cis ſtrain'd thro? a Sieve, made for thy 
Purpoſe, to free it of the Impurities which could 
have eſcap'd the Skimmer; which is a great del bet. 
ter Method than that of throwing Water into it 
precipitate thoſe Impurities; for the Water comm. 
nicates a certain Humidity to the Tallow, which hin. 
ders the Candles from burning well, and is the Que 
why they ſo often crackle and ſpit in the burting, 
Tho? it be the common Practice here in England, 
where, after the Tallot is melted, they empty it, thr? 
a Sierce, into a Tub, having a Top for letting it out, 
as Occaſion requires; and uſe it after it has ſtood three 
Hours. In France, as the Chandlers buy their Tally 
ready prepar'd from the Butchers, and never buy but 
the cleaneſt, they have no other Trouble than that of 
melting as much Tallxwas they have Occaſion for, and 
which melts as clear and fine as Water, without the 
leaſt Sediment. 

Here, among us, the liquid Tallow is drawa off 
from the Tub, which has a Tap for letting it out into 
a Veſſel call'd the Mould, Sink, or Abyſs, of an an- 
gular Form, like a Priſm, except that it is not equi- 
lateral; the Side on which it opens being only ten 
Inches high, and the others which make its Depth, 
fifteen, On the Angle, form'd by the two great 
Sides, it is ſupported by two Feet, and is plac'd on 
kind of Bench, in Form of a Trough, to catch tie 
Droppings, as the Candles are taken out each Dp. 
In France, their Mould, Sink, or Abyſs, is a ſtone 
Veſſel, glaz'd within and without, of about two Feet 
long, a Foot and a half deep, and four or five Inches 
broad a-top. This they fill up from the Coppet, dt 
Poile, as they call it, wherein they keep their Tau 
melted over a very ſlow Fire, to keep it always 2 © 
due Conſiſtence, that they may be capable to ſupply 
the Stock in the Mould, when it begins to ve 9 
much diminiſ d. Before the Artiſt ſets his Mou 
for the Operation of dipping, he has all his Wicks 
ſing'd over a Flame, to ſinge off all the Nap _ 
could be upon them, which is ſo often the Occ _ 
why Candles run and flear ; and after they att h h 
ſing'd, they are rubb'd again with a Piece of Ciot l 
to make them ſmooth. Then they are all Put er 
five or ſix Broaches, more or leſs, according 1 4 
Quantity, and each Broach immerg'd once, the oy 
being all in a Heap upon each Broach ; after d 


ſtrung on other Broaches, by ſixteen, if th 
be eight in the Pound; by twelve, if of l. as 
Pound, &c. * Opinion, this firſt ppi utes 
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much towarde making the Candles ſtrait, as 
cilitating the firſt Immerſions, which other- 
4 be attended with ſome Difficulty, each 
it being too light to be immerg'd with 
le. on the contrary, being render d hea- 
by the Tallow they have gacher'd in that firſt Im- 
/ at Weight helps towards their;Precipita- 

- > the Tallow, and keeping at a due Diſtance 
"each other: Tho” I do not hear that they uſe 
om recaution here in Eng/and. The Wicks being 
* diſpos'd upon the Broaches, they are hung on a 
_—_ and then the Workman, ſitting at a due Di- 
cer. from his Mould, takes two Broaches at a Time, 
_ holding them equidiſtant, by means of the ſecond 
4 third Fingers of each Hand, which he puts be- 
he immerges the Wicks two or three 
eir firſt Lay, and holding them ſome- 


tributes 
well as fa 


tween them, 
Times for th 


the | 
— che Ends of the Candles againſt the ſaid 


e it round, (which Striking is repeated 
hs deny Candles are immerg'd, 225 till they 
are quite finiſh'd, which ſaves the Trouble of paſſing 
them, after they are made, over a flat brazen Plate, 
heated to a proper Pitch by a Fire underneath, to take 
off their peak'd Ends, or Bottoms) then he places a- 
gain the Broach on the ſame Rack he has took it from, 
which, for greater Conveniency, ſhould be plac'd on 


his right Hand, — at the End next to him, 
arther End, that when he 


and proceeding thus to the 
has immerg'd all his Broaches, he may come back to 
the firſt Broach he had begun with, and fo on to the 


others ſucceſſively, that each Broach may have Time. 


to dry before 'tis dipp'd again; which Dipping is to 
be repeated as often as the Workman judges it proper 
to bring the Candles to the Thickneſs propos'd; with 
the laſt Dip the Candles are naked, i. e. plung'd be- 
low that Part of the Wick where the other Lays ended. 
During the whole Operation, the Tallow is to be ſtir- 
red from Time to Time. Some are ſo nice, as to ex- 
pole the Candles, when made, to the open Air, to be 
whiten*d, eſpecially in the Night time; which, in 
my Opinion, muſt communicate a Dampneſs to the 
Wick, and hinder it from burning well : Tho? I have 
been aſſur'd of the contrary. Thus far for the ma- 
king of dipp'd Candles, 

But as we hope our Shop will be a well-accuſtom'd 
one, which could not be expected unleſs we have it 
ſtock'd in a Manner as to be in a Condition to oblige 
all our Cuſtomers, that is, with very good Candles, 
and of all Shapes and Sizes; we'll proceed to the 
making of Mould Candles, the Invention of M. Le 
Brea, at Paris; which to perform, we have provided 
ourſelves with braſs and tin Moulds, which are the beſt, 
which Moulds conſiſt of three Pieces, the Neck, 
Shaft, and Foot, The Shaft is a hollow Cylinder, of 
the Diameter and Length of the Candle propos'd; 
at the Extremity of this is the Neck, which is a little 
Cavity, in Form of a Dome, having a Moulding 
within · ſide, and pierc'd in the Middle with a Hole big 
enough for the Wick to paſs through. At the other 
Extremity is the Foot, in Form of a little Tunnel, 
thro' which the liquid Tallow runs into the Mould. 
The Neck is ſolder'd to the Shaft, but the Foot is 
moveable, being apply'd when the Wick is to be put 
in, and taken off again when the Candle is cold. A 
little beneath the Place where the Foot is apply'd to 
the Shaft, is a kind of String of Metal, which ſerves 
to ſupport that Part of the Mould, and to prevent the 
Shaft from entering too deep in the Table, to be 
mention'd hereafrer, Laſtly, In the Hook of the 
Fort is a Leaf of the ſame Metal, ſolder'd within- 
ide, which advancing into the Center, ſerves to keep 
up the Wick, which is here hook'd on preciſely in the 
Middle of the Mould. 

Having thus deſcribed the Mould, and the ſeveral 
Parts *tis compog'd of, we'll proceed to the Operation, 
by introducing, firſt, by a Piece of Wire, the Wick 
no the Mould, thro* the Aperture of the Hook, till 
* Comes out at the Neck, to which it muſt be ty'd, 

that in drawing the Wire back the Vick comes a- 

39 


Top of the Veſſel, to let them drain, 
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long with it, leaving only enough 2. top fot the Neck! 


the other End is faſten'd to the Hook, which keeps 
it perpendicular. Then we'll diſpoſe the Moulds in 
the Table abovemention'd, pierc'd full of Holes, each 
an Inch in Diameter : Theſe Holes receive the Moulds 
inverted as far as the String in the Foot. . Bring thus 
plac'd perpendicularly, we'll fill them with melted 
Tallow, (prepar'd as before) by pouring it into the 
Foot with a Pot, or Ladle. After the Moulds have 
Rood-long enough to cool, for the Tallow to have ar- 
rivd at its Conſiſtence, the Candle is taken out, by 
taking off the Foot, which brings the Candle along 
with.it. This Sort of Candles are more agreeable to 
the Sight, light better, and laſt longer than the dip- 
ped ones, and coſt but a Trifle more. "ts 

The moſt beautiful of all Sorts of Candles, which 
give a finer Light, laſt longer, and have not the of- 
fenſive Smell of thoſe made of Tallow, are thoſe made 
of Wax; therefore we'll leave off our greaſy blue 
Frock, and quit our ſtinking Shop, where we have 
been almoſt ſuffocated with the Fumes of melted 
Tallow, to ſet up the ſame Buſineſs in finer Materials, 
ſuch as Wax; and in our new Shop we'll make Ta- 
pers for Churches, (tho* very ſeldom us'd in ours) cy- 
lindrical Wax Candles for the Table, Balls, Aſſem- 
blies, Sc. Flambeaux, &c. But before we proceed on 
theſe different Operations, we muſt prepare our Wx 
for itz which conſiſts in bleaching it. Previouſly to 
it, we muſt know how to chuſe our Wax, which is of- 
ten ſophiſticated with Roſin, or Pitch, colour'd with 
Rocou, or Turmerick , therefore the beſt is that of a 
bigb Colour, an agreeable Smell, brittle, and which 
does not ſtick to the Teeth when chew'd. 

This Sort of Wax is bleached, or whiten'd, by re- 
ducing it firſt into little Bits, or Grains, by melting it, 
and throwing it, while hot, into cold Water; or elſe 
by ſpreading it into very thin Leaves, or Skins. This 
Wax, thus granulated, or flatted, (tho? 'tis beſt to be 
granulated) is expos'd to the Air on linnen Cloths 
ſtretch'd tight on a Frame, rais'd three or four Foot 
above Ground, and expos'd in an open Place, or Gar- 
den, to the moſt powerful Beams of the Sun; the 
8 Wax ſpreaded thin over it, where it reſts 

ight and Day, having equal Need of Sun and Dew. 
Then it muſt be melted, and granulated over again, 
ſeveral Times, till laying it out to the Air in the In- 
tervals between the Meltings. When the Sun and 
Dew have at length perfectly blanched it, we'll melt it 
for the laſt Time, in a large Kettle, out of which 
well caſt it with a Ladle upon a Table, cover'd over 
with round Cavities, of what Bigneſs we pleaſe, to 
form our Wax into Cakes; having firſt wetted thoſe 
Moulds with cold Water, that the Wax may be the 
eaſier got out, Theſe Cakes muſt be laid out to the 
Air, for two Days, and two Nights, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to their Thickneſs, to render it more tranſpa- 
rent, and drier. 

Our Wax thus prepar'd, we'll go to work, begin- 
ning with Tepers for Churches, &c. ſince ab Fove prin- 
cipium. Tapers are of a conical Figure, ſtill dimi- 
niſhing from the Bottom, which has a Hole to receive 
the Hook of the Candleſtick; and are made cither 
with a Ladle, or with the Hand. 

To make Tapers with the Ladle, the Wicks muſt be 
cut of the proper Length, and a Dozen of them ty'd 
by the Neck, at equal Diſtances, round an iron Cir- 
cle, ſuſpended directly over a large Baſon of Copper 
tinn'd, and full of melted Wax; then a large Ladle 
full of this Wax is pour'd gently, by Inclination, on 
the Tops of the Wicks, one after another; ſo that 
running down, the whole Wick is thus cover'd, the 
Surplus returning into the Baſon z where it muſt be 
kept warm, by a Pan of Coals underneath it. We 
muſt thus continue to pour on the Wax till the Taper 
arrives at its deſtin'd Bigneſs ; ſtill obſerving, that 
the three firſt Ladles be pour'd on at the Top of the 
Wick, the 4th at the Height of 4, the 5:þ at a, and 
the 6th at 23; by which Means, the Taper arrives at 
its pyramidal Form: Which done, the Tapers mult 
be taken down hot, and laid a Side of each other in a 

6 A Feather» 
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Feather - Bed folded in two, to 3 their Warmth, 
and keep the Wax ſoft; then they are to be taken and 
roll'd one by one, on an even Table, uſually of Wal- 


nut-Tree, with a long ſquare Inſtrument of Box, 


ſmooth at the Bottom, the Roller having been before 
moiſten'd with Water, to hinder the Wax from ſtick- 
ing to it. The Taper being thus roll'd and ſmooth'd, 
its biggeſt End is cut off, and a conical Hole made in 
it with a Peg ſhap'd in that Form, which muſt be alfo 
moiſten'd with Water, and the Taper roll'd all the 
while the ſaid Peg is thruſting into it, to facilitate its 
Introduction. While the Taper is yet warm, Roſes, 
and other Figures, are made upon it, with Pincers 
made of Box, and is often adorn'd with gold Leaves. 
This firſt Manner of making Tapers, has been for a 
conſiderable Time almoſt out of Uſe, by reaſon of 
its being too tedious, too precarious, and becauſe Ta- 


pers thus made are very fragile, or eaſily broken, even 


when expos'd to the leaſt Heat. x 
Therefore the moſt practis'd Method of making 
Tapers at preſent, is, by the Hand; which is done 
thus: The Wax being cut into Pieces, and each Piece 
weigh*d, according to the intended Weight of each 
Taper; thoſe Pieces are put in hot Water contain'd in 
a braſs Caldron tinn'd, very narrow and deep, to be 
ſoſten'd ; which is not done by the hot Water alone, 


but the Wax muſt be work'd with the Hands ſeveral 
Times in the hot Water, to reduce it to a due Soft- 


neſs, that it may be work'd with Eaſe, and without 
being brittle: We muſt obſerve, likewiſe, that the 


Water ſhould not be too bot; for then it would make 


the Wax run, and ſtick to the Hgnds ; but it muſt be 
of ſuch a moderate Heat, as the Wan, er bear 
his Hands in it to take out the Wax; which being 
brought to a competent Softneſs, the Workman hangs 
an End of his Vic on a Hook fix'd on ſome Place, 
and at a moderate Height ; then takes out a Piece of 
the Wax, which he works for the laſt Time in his 
Hands; then having given it the Shape of a little 
Channel, fixes it on the Wick at that End ty'd to the 
Hook; then greaſing his Hands with Oil, or Lard, 
but moſt commonly with Oil, diſpoſes his Fax, by lit- 
tle and little, round the Wick, beginning with the big- 
geſt End, and diminiſhing gradually, till he arrives 
down to the lower End, which is to be the Neck of 
the Taper, and where he cuts its Vick and then car- 
ries his Taper to the Table to be roll'd, and perfora- 
ted, as thoſe made with the Ladle, It muſt be ob- 
ſery'd, that in this Operation of working the Fax 
upon the Wick, the Thumb and Index are only em- 
ploy'd at firſt, f. e. in diſpoſing the Vax round the 
Wick ; but in working it downwards the Thumb and 
Index are left out, and the other three Fingers, viz. 
the middle, Annularis, and the little Finger, made 


Uſe of. The Wax being preſs'd all down, between 


them and the Palm of the Hand, obſerving to preſs it 
gradually, and in ſuch Manner as to give the Taper a 
pyramidal Form, Tapers made in this Manner are 
ſtronger, and burn a great deal longer, and in ho; 
F/eatber will rather bow than break. 
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Cylindrical Wax Candles, are either 

or drawn, The firſt Kind are made of (the Tok, 
of Cotton looſely ſpun, and twiſted together a . 
with the Ladle, and roll'd, as the conical "43s 
not pierc'd. Drawn Wax Candles, are ſo cad 
cauſe actually drawn, in the Manner of Wir. be 
Means of two large Rollers, or Cylinders of W by 
turn'd by a Handle; which turning backwaq 
forwards feveral Times, paſs the Miet thry , 
Wax contain'd in a braſs Bafon, and at the ſame 7. 
thro* the Holes of an Inſtrument like that =P 
drawing Wire, faſten'd at one Side of the Bale fr 
that by little and little the Candle acquires an 2 
at Pleaſure, according to the different Holes o 
Inſtrument thro* which it paſſes. By this Me 
may four or five hundred Ells Length be drawn s 
ning. The Invention of this was brought from 7 
nice by Peter Blęſimare, of Paris, about the Madl 
of the laſt Century. The French call it Bougie ; 
it is very much us d in the Roman Catholick Casi 
eſpecially in Monaſteries of both Sexes, and * 
thedral or Collegiate Churches, where the Prche 4 
go early to Church, and want each a Light, t oy 
or ſign their Office, in their reſpective Stalls, f 
which Purpoſe they uſe this Bougie, made u his 
Cakes, from two Ounces to a Pound Weight, 72 

FLAMBEAUX are made ſquare, uſually of fg, 
Wicks, or Branches, of an Inch thick, and yy 
three Foot long, made of a coarſe hempen Yar half 
twiſted, They are made with the Ladle, much the 
ſame as Tapers are, viz. by firſt pouring the melt 
Wax on the Tops of the ſeveral fuſperdet Wicks 
and letting it run down to the Bottom: This i; 1 
peated twice. After each Mict has thus got its ferery 
Cover of Wax, they are laid to dry, then roll'd on a 
Table, and four of them join'd together by being (ol. 
der'd with a red-hot Iron, When join'd, more Wax 
is pour'd on them, till the Flambeau is brought tothe 
Size requir'd, which is uſually a Pound and Half, 
or two ounds. Their Form, or Outſide, is fniſt'q 
with a Kind of poliſhing Inſtrument of Wood, by 
running it along all the Angles form'd by the Union 
of the Branches, 

The Flambeaux of the Antients were made of Wood 
dry'd in Furnaces, or otherwiſe. They ug diver 
Kinds of Wood for this Purpoſe; the moſt uſual ws 
Pine, Pliny ſays, that in his Time they frequently 
alſo burnt Oak, Elm, and Hazel. In the 700 Book 
of the Afneid, mention is made of a Flanbea of 
Pine; and Servius on that Paſſage remarks, that they 
alſo made them of the Cornel-tree. Flambraux are 
ſometimes made of white Wax, and ſometimes of yel- 
dow; but thoſe made of white Wax are finer, light 
beſt, and are of a leſs offenſive Smell; tho? in all 
Flambeaux, let them be made of white, or yellw 
Wax, both Sorts of Wax are always more or les (0- 
Phiſticated. They ſerve to burn a-Nights in the 


2 as alſo at Funeral Proceſſions, Illuminations, 
c. 


CHAO 


| HAOLOGY, is the fabulous Hiſtory, or 

Deſcription of the Chaos, which all the antient 
Sophiſts, Philoſophers, Naturaliſts, Poets, Divines, 
Sc. have always repreſented as the firſt Principle of 
the World, and which they deſcrib'd as a dark tur- 
bulent Kind of Atmoſphere ; or a diſorderly Syſtem, or 
Mixture of all Sorts of Particles together, without 
any Form or Regularity, out of which the World 
was form'd. 

I define Chaology a fabulous Hiſtory, ſince I can 
ſee nothing in it but what's repugnant to Senſe and 
Reaſon ; much more to that grand Idea we ſhould 
form to ourſelves of the unlimited Power of the di- 


— 
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vine Creator of all Things, who, by the ſole Effcac 
of his eternal Word, could form the World of no- 
thing, as perfect at firſt, as the learned Dr. Burn & 
pleas'd to repreſent it in his Chaology, after the Sefa. 
ration of the homogeneous Particles from thole 0! A 
contrary Principle; and their Diviſion afterwards in. 
to Regions, for the Formation of a ſolid habitable 
Globe. 

I would aſk thoſe eminent Divines who entertain 5 
with the Romance of that entire, undivided, and uni- 
verſally rude and deform'd Maſs they call Chad, or 
Tonv Bonv, if that Maſs was ab glerno, or had 3 


Beginning ? If it was ab e7erno, i.e. of all E, 


rr 
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rid was of alf Eternity; and therefore 
t hen ie of it muſt be a Fable, or an Impoſ- 
we But, ſays Dr. Burner, tho“ this rude and de- 
d Maſs had been ab æterno, it could not be con- 
_— hence that the World is ab e/erno, becauſe that 
2 had no Solidity, Order, or Arrangement in its 
— but was only a confus'd certum quid, of no 
P 7 11 appropriated to nothing z ſo that if it had 
Uſe, an -PP; original Deformity; it would never 
p deſerv'd that Appellation World, ſince it had 
_— been that ſolid Maſs, divided into ſo many dif- 
er Regions, and of fo many different Poſitions, as 
— at laſt an habitable Globe. Therefore as 
'he World begun but then, it cannot be eternal. 
1 70 this | reply, that tho“ the World could not be 
aid to have exiſted then in the ſame Manner it has 
* ever ſince that pretended Exploſſon, Separation, 
nd Arrangement of the ſeveral different Matters, folded 
: in the Chaos 3 it cannot be ſaid but it exiſted then 
e-nckilly, and actually, and of a far more perfect 
Exiſtence than the ſeveral Parts of a Fetus exiſts in 
the Embryo 3 ſince in this thoſe Parts cannot be brought 
to Perfection without Nutrition, which is an [ncreaſe, 
and a new Acquiſition of Matter; but in that (even 
in our Chao/ogian's Opinion) there was in the Chaos a 
Quantity of Matter ſufficient for the Compoſition of 
the ſeveral Parts of the World, which Matter wanted 
nothing elſe but a due Conſiſtence. Nay, that Mat. 
ter was even ſo perfect as to be capable to direct itſelf 
to Action, for (ſay again our Chavlogians) the bomd- 
genzous Particles ſeparated themſelves from thoſe of a 
contrary Principle, each contributing its Mite towards 
the Formation of the Globe, and each directing itſelf 
to its natural Situation, But I would aſk thoſe Gen- 
tlemen how that Separation happen'd, and what could 
he the Cauſe thereof? For if that Maſs was eternal, 
and conſequently had that Virtue inhbrent in itſelf to 
uofold its Principles in ſo beautiful a Manner as to 
form at any Time that excellent Piece of Mechaniſm ; 
what could be the Reaſon why ſo admirable a Faculty 
ws kept ſo long idle and inefficacious ? Is it becaule 
the different Principles that rude aid confus'd Maſs 
ws compos'd of could not be brought, till then, to 
Maturity? If ſo, that Maſs was not perfect, and be- 
ing not perfect, could not be eterna};/fince we cannot 
form to ourſelves the Idea of an eternal Being, with- 
out, at the ſame Time, repreſenting it to our Imagi- 
ration entirely perfect. | 
But, ſay they, we don't pretend that the Chaos had 
been eternal; on the contrary, we believe that it had 
a Beginning, as well as all the other created Beings. 
Let it be ſo, that it had a Beginning the ſame Dif- 
ficulty ſtill remains: For I would aſk them when that 
Chaos was created, and to what Purpoſe? As to the 
Time of its Creation, no Authors, not even the Cha- 
ologians thernſelves, have been pleas'd to inform us of 
it: For Moſes, who has wrote the Hiſtory of the Cre- 
ation, informs us no further than that In Principio 
Deus creavit Calum & Terram; In the Beginning God 
created Heaven and Earth: But don't make the leaſt 
mention that he extracted that Heaven and Earth 
from a Chaos, Beſides, the Word created is a Nega- 
tion of any created Being pre-exiſtent to it; of which 
that Heaven and Earth could have been form'd. But 


to what Purpoſe could God have created that mon- 


ſtrous Heap of Matter, previouſly to the Formation 
of Heaven and Earth? To have a Subject to work 
upon? Is not a Suppoſition of that Nature injurious to 
his infinite Wiſdom, and omnipotent and unlimited 
Power? Beſides, could it be reaſonably ſuppos'd that 
the ſame Being who could have created that unform'd 
Maſs of nothing, for the Formation of the World, 
could not have as well form'd the World itſelf of no- 
thing, as of that unform'd Maſs ? Can there be any 
Interval ſuppos'd between his efficacious Will, and his 
Action; or are not rather both Operations inſeparable 
m a ſupreme Being? And could not the ſame fiat 
Which is ſuppos'd to have extracted the Chaos from po. 
thing, have as well extracted the World in its full 
PerteRtion from nothing? Since that Chaos could have 


been nothing elſe but a Subject for God to work upon. 
But why ſhould he not have created that Subject as per- 
fect at firſt, as he would have it afterwards ? Is it be- 
cauſe he would not, or could not? If he would not, 
he muſt have ha1 ſome juſt Reaſon for it, conducive 
towards the Advancement of his Glory, or relating to 
the juſt Symmetry of the different Parts that great 
Whole was to be compos'd of; but could his omni- 
potent Power have been better manifeſted, by the 
Formation of the World from an unform'd Maſs, 
than by its having been created perfect at once? If 
he could not, then his Power was limited, and not in- 
finite; which cannot be ſaid of God's Power, without 
Blaſphemy. 

But what was that pretended Chaos? Mr. Whifton 
ſays, that it was the Atmoſphere of a Comet; ſo that 
he will have the Exiſtence of Comets to have preceded 
the Formation of all other cteated Beings, ſince the 
Exiſtence of a Comet muſt be ſuppos'd previouſly to 
that of its A/moſphere. Therefore the moſt imperfect 
in all Appearance, of all created Beings, muſt have 
preceded the Creation of the moſt perfect ones. That 
a Comet is one of the moſt imperfect, in its Kind, of 
all other created Beings, evidently appears, by its In- 
ſtability, and the Irregularity of its Motion ; nay, a 
Comet is not only one of the moſt imperfe&, but, in 
ſome Meaſure, a needleſs Being; ſince the greateſt 
Aſtronomers have not been capable, yet, to diſcover 
for what Uſe, and to what Deſign Comets are plac'd in 
the Heavens; ſince neither the ſuperior or inferior 
World ſeem affected by their Appearance or Abſence z 
and far from contributing towards the juſt Harmony 
which ſubſiſts between the different Parts of both, it 
rather ſeems, when they appear, as if they were ſome- 
thing foreign to the whole Mechaniſm, and ſome 
Pieces out of Place, ſo contrary to Nature itſelf, that 
it conſiders them as ſomething ſtrange and ominous. 
What Appearance, then, that God would have made 
a Comet his Coup d'eſſay, or his firſt Piece of Work. | 

But if it was ever ſo true that the Atmoſphere of a 
Comet was what has been call'd Chaos ; I would aſk 
Mr. Mbiſton where was that firſt Comet plac'd, ſince 
of its Atmoſphere the Heavens and Earth were form'd, 
which ſuppoſes no pre-exiftent created Being, but 
that Comet with its Atmoſphere, ſince Mr. Vbiſton 
will have it ſo; perhaps God forming that Comer, had 
alſo form'd a Heaven for its Reſidence z or we might 
ſuppoſe that it fill'd up that immenſe Vacuity which 
afterwards was divided between the ſuperior and infe- 
rior World, which would be a falſe Suppoſition ; ſince 
by ſuppoſing that Vacuity, it would be ſuppoſing ſtill 
a created Being pre-exiſting 'the World, which would 
deſtroy the whole Syſtem of the Creation; ſince that 
immenſe Space fill'd by the Heavens and Earth had 
no Exiſtence independent from them, but was created 
occaſionally, and at the ſame Time with the Bodies it 
was to be fill'd with. Beſides, the Suppoſition of 
ſuch Comet is a manifeſt Contradiction of what Moſes 
is pleas'd to relate of the Creation of the World, 
when he ſays, that at the Beginning, i. e. previouſly 
to any Thing elſe, God created the Heaven and 
Earth. But we'll ſuppoſe, for a Moment, with Mr. 
M biſton, that there was ſuch a Comet pre-exiſtent to 
the Creation of the World; what could have been its 
Subſtance ? Was it ſolid, like the other Cometis which 
have appear'd ſince? For if it was, what better Sub- 
je& could the Creator have choſe for to work upon, 
than the Comet itſelf, which had ſo well anſwer'd all 
his Intentions, without 9 Recourſe to its Atmo- 
ſphere, which could not be form'd without the Con- 
currence of ſome of the other heavenly Bodies; el- 
pecially the Sun, which had no actual Exiſtence then, 
fince, like the other Parts of the World, it was to be 
form'd of that Atmoſphere, which Mr. Vhiſton ſup- 
poſes to have been what the Chaologians, both antient 
and modern, call'd Chaos, 

Orpheus 'was the firſt Inventor of that Romance, 
and ſets forth in his Chaology the different Forms that 
Chaos went thro” till it became inhabitable. Heſiod, 
Menander, Ariftophanes, Euripides, and the . 
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of the Cyclick Poems, repeat the ſame Fable ; and 
the Barbarians, Phenicians, Egyptians, Perſians, &c. 
build the World upon it. | 

The Stoicks are of Opinion, that as the World was 
firſt made of a Chaos, it ſhall at laſt be reduc'd to a 
Chaos; and that all its Periods and Revolutions, in 
the mean time, are only Tranſitions from one Chaos 
to another. Ennius, Varro, Ovid, Lucretius, Sta- 
tius, &c. are all of the ſame Opinion, which aroſe 
firſt among the Barbarians, whence it ſpread to the 
Greeks, and from the Greeks to the Romans and other 
Nations. Dr. Burnet obſerves, that beſides Ariſtotle, 
and a few other Pſeudo- Pythagoreans, no Body ever 
aſſerted that our World was always from Eternity of 
the ſame Nature, Form, and Structure, as at preſent ; 
but that it had been the ſtanding Opinion of the wile 
Men of all Ages, that what we now call the terreſtrial 
Globe, was originally an unform'd, indigeſted Maſs 
of heterogeneous Matter, call'd Chaos, and no more 
than the Rudiments and Materials of the preſent 
World. | 

For my Part, I am none of thoſe wiſe Men of Dr, 
Burnet ; for admitting the Truth of the Hiſtory of the 
Creation, as related by Moſes, I cannot perſuade my 
ſelf that God, againſt whoſe infinite Wiſdom it is to 
create any Thing imperfe& in its Kind, can be juſtly 
ſuppos'd to have created that rude, untorm'd, and 
indigeſted Maſs call'd Chaos, for the Formation of 
the World; ſince, as I have already obſerv'd, no good 
Reaſon can be aſſign'd for it; and that it is more a- 
greeable to human Underſtanding to believe, that he 
who could extract that indigeſted Maſs from nothing 


* — 
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on Purpoſe to form of it afterwards a a; | 
could equally extract from nothing the bites One, 
ready digeſted: That we have all the Reaſon = i 
nable to believe he did this, when we know ys 
of that but by mere Conjecture, and on the —.— 
ſome Poets and Hiſtorians, whoſe chief Tas 
entertain their Readers with Fables and n 
Tho' ſeveral Authors are of Opinion, that th g 
tient Poets, Philoſophers, &c. might have de, 
their Chaos, with ſome Alteration and Inter wal 
from Moſes, who, ſay they, derives the Origin of; 
World from a Confuſion of Natter, dal * 
deep, without Form, which he calls Toby Boks. 
which they add, that Maſes goes no farther t hy 
Chaos, nor tells us whence it took its 
whence its confus'd Statez and that where 
ſtops, there, preciſely, do all the reſt, Tho, 
my own Part, I do not find, in all Moſes's Wrir 
the leaſt mention of that indigeſted Maſs of which | 
Chaologians pretend the World was form'd. = 
fore it is not ſurprizing, if he takes no Noticeof g. 
Origin of a Thing he had not the leaſt Notion of 
Moſes had two great an Idea of the Wiſdom uf 
Omnipotence of God, to make him follow the tn 
Method in his divine Operations we do in * 
no doubt that if it had been his Sentiment dh ga, 
the ſupreme Being, had form'd the World of the 
Chaos, he had inform'd us of it in as clear and parti. 
cular Terms as he does when he ſays, that [ 1}, g. 
ginning God created the Heaven and the Earth, Ga, 
J. I, 
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HIRURGERY, (from the Greek xt, ma- 

nus, Hand; and epyov, opus, Operation;) is an 
Art which teaches how to cure the Maladies of the 
human Body, by a methodical Application of the 
Hand, and of Remedies. 

Chirurgery is divided into ſpeculative and practical, 
one whereot does that in Effet, which the other 
teaches to do; for without the Theory, a Chirurgeon 
cannot be ſecure of what he does; neither can he ac- 
quire the Dexterity of Hand ſo abſolutely neceſſary 
to his Profeſſion, without Experience and Labour, 
which we call the Practical Chirurgery. 

All the Operations of Chirurgery are reduc'd under 
four Kinds; the Synihefis, Diæreſis, Exærgſis, and 
Protheſis. 

The Syn THESIS, is that which reunites all the di- 
vided Parts, as are the Wounds. 

The Di RESIs, is that which divides and ſepa- 
rates the Parts, whoſe Union hinders the Cure of 
Maladies, as is the Continuity of the Skin, and of the 
Fleſh in Abſceſſes, which muſt be open'd co procure 
the Evacuation of the Pus contain'd therein. 

The Ex K RTsis, is that which extracts from the 
Body all which could be hurtful to it, as Bullets, Ar- 
rows, Pus, &c. 

The ProTHEs1s, is that which ſupplies, artifici- 
ally, the Want of ſome Parts, as of s, Arms, 
Sc. when the natural ones are loſt, It adds, beſides, 
ſome Inſtrument, to help the weak Parts; as Peſſa- 
ries, to keep the Matrix in its Place, when it falls; 
Crutches, to help Walking, when a Perſon is weak, 
Se. 

Four Things are to be conſider'd before an Opera- 
tion can be attempted: The firſt, which is the Ope- 

ration to be made; the ſecond, why it is made; the 
third, if it be neceſſary, or poſſible ; and the fourth, 
in what Manner *tis to be made, 

The Operation to be made is known by its Defi- 
nition, i. e. by explaining what it is in iiſelf. We'll 
know if the Operation is to be made, by examining 
if the Malady can't be cur'd without it, We'll judge 


if it be poſſible, or neceſſary, in knowing the Mildy, 
the Strength of the Patient, and the Part afcted. 
And, laſtly, we'll know how to make it, if we have 
well exercis'd ourſelves in the Practice of Chim; 
for there is no greater Barbarity, than to attempt 
thoſe Operations without Skill: For the Patient is no: 
only thereby butcher'd, but likewiſe put to the mol 
imminent Danger of loſing his Life in the moſt ex. 
cruciating Torments. I tremble for the Lives of 
thoſe unhappy Sailors committed to the Care, or n- 
ther murdering Hands of young Fellows, who, with- 
out the leaſt Experience, or other Merit, but that 0f 
a great Apparatus of chirurgical Inftruments, without 
ſo much as knowing their different Names, far fron 
having the leaſt Notion how to uſe them, ſhip them 
ſelves on board a Ship, even in Time of War, in 
Quality of Chirurgeon ; are not the Approaches di 
ſuch an ignorant Wretch more to be fear'd than thole 
of the Enemies? And ſhould they not be punilh's, 
together with thoſe who promote them to thoſe Polls, 
the one as Murderers, and the other as acceſſory t 
it? Can it be poſſible to imagine that the Legiſlature 
would ſuffer the Lives of his Majeſty's Subjects, on 
which depends, in Part, the Security of the King. 
dom, to be thus trifled with, if they were appriz'4 
it? For my Part, 1 know ſome of thoſe pretend 
Chirurgeons,who have here taken on board EngliſÞ Pri 
vateers, during this War with Spain, becauſe the Mal 
ter of the Veſſel could have them for very near H 
the Price he had been oblig'd to give to a true Ci 
geon; but I ſuppoſe thoſe Maſters had no Nelign ® 
fight, elſe they had taken greater Care to provide ® 
better one. 

The Foundation of Chirurgery conſiſts in three 
Things, viz. in the Knowledge of the human Bod] 
of the Maladies which want the Operation of Hands 
and of the proper Remedies, I 

The Knowledge of the human Body is acquit dv 
the Scudy of Anatomy, of which we havea compleat 
Treatiſe under the Letter 4, That of the Malad® 
1. By rcading good Books, and the Leſſons of or 
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can be t 


| Hand, Ban 


beſt Maſters in Chir g and, 2. By a conſtant 
and aſſiduous Practice. ; + 
The Maladies which are the Odject o | Chirurgery, 
fall under the Conſideration of a Chirurgeon, are 
_ Impoſthumes, Wounds, Ulcers, Frac- 


nee ons, and generally all Maladies which 


he Subjects of Operations. : 
The Means and Inſtruments us'd in Cbirurgery, to 
choſe Maladies, are five in Number, viz. the 
255 dages, Medicaments, Iron, and Fire. For 
Hippocrates teaches us, that when Medicaments are 
"Pr cient, Iron muſt be employ'd, and afterwards 
Fire 3 meaning thereby, that a Chirurgeon ought to 

ually. 

po us'd in Chirurgery are either por- 
and non-portative, (for tho* we may be ſuffici- 
ned and experienced, we muſt allo provide 
with all that's neceſſary, and uſeful to our 
Inſtruments, Plaiſters, Unguen- 


rures, 


tative, 
ently lear 
ourſelves | 
Profeſſion, VIZ. 


„Es. f 
The portative Inflruments are thoſe which a Chirur- 


en carries in his Caſe in his Pocket, together with 
his Box of Unguentums, (which the French call Boitier) 
25 a good Pair of Sciſſars, a Razor, a Biſtouri, trait 
and bow'd, a Spatula, a great Lancet for the Abſcels, 
ſmaller ones for Bleeding, a hollow Probe, of Silver 
or Steel, ſeveral other Probes, ſtrait, bow'd, &c. of 
ſeveral Bigneſſes; a ſilver Canule, or Pipe, to carry 
the Button, or Knob of Fire to a diſtant Part with- 
out any Danger of burning the neighbouring ones; 
another Canule, or Pipe, for a Caſe for Needles, made 
like a Whiſtle at one End, for the Sutures; a big 
triangular Needle, call'd Carlet, a Myrile-leaf, a 
ſmall File, Inſtruments for Tooth-drawing, a Lenti- 
culary, an_Errhina, &c. 

The Inſtruments non portative, are either particular 
to certain Maladies, or common to all. Inſtruments 
delign'd for particular Operations, are the Trepan, to 
open the Bones of the Head, or other Parts; the Al- 


gabus, or Probus, for Men and Women in the Stone, 


and Difficulties of Urine z large bow'd cutting Knives, 
a Saw for Amputations, great three-ſquare Needles 
for Setons, ſmall Needles for the Ablation of the Ca- 
tatact, ſmall Plates and Buckles, for the Reunion of 
the Bec de Lievre. | 

From the Inſtruments, we'll proceed to Compreſſes, 
Bands, Splinters, Fanons, Tents, and Ling. 

A Band is a long and large String, wherein the 
Parts and Apparatus are wrapp'd up, and contain'd. 
The Bands at preſent are made of Linnen; in Hippo- 
cratel's Time they were made of Leather, and wool- 
len Stuff. There are two Sorts of Bands, viz. ſimple, 
and compos*d ; the ſimple are all of a Piece, and have 
only two Ends; and the compos'd are garniſh'd with 
Wool, Cotton, and the like. They are made with 
ſeveral Chiefs, i. e. with ſeveral Ends join'd, or cut 
in ſeveral Places, as Occaſion requires. The Bands 
muſt be made of clean Linnen half worn, without 
Hems or Selvage. The Bands have different Names, 
from their different Figures; for they are either long, 
Oy triangular, or with ſeveral Chiefs, or gar- 
niſh'd. 


A BanDace is the Band apply'd on the Part. 


There are as many different Sorts of Bandages, as 
there are Parts to be ty'd; therefore they are either 
ſmple or compos*d. The ſimple are thoſe made with 
an uniform Band; the compos'd are thoſe made with 
ſeveral Bands plac'd over one another, or ſew'd to- 
gether, or with ſeveral Chiefs. They have other 
particular Names from their Authors, or Effects; 
as repulſive Bandages, to repulſe ; attractive, to at- 
tract; contentive, to contain; divulſive, to keep aſun- 
der; agglutinative, to join, Sc. There are others 
Which have particular Names, and are deſign'd for 
certain Things; as the Chevetres, for the inferior 
w- bone; the Frondes, for the Chine, Shoulder, 
and the Pireneum; the Scapularies for the Body, the 
Brayers for Ruptures, the Champignons for the Scro- 
lum, - Scirrups for bleeding of the Foot, and other 
ccalions, WII 
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There are ſeveral Conditions to be obſerv'd in Ba#- 
dages : 1, Care muſt-be taken that the Bands ſhould 
be roll'd tight, tho? neither too tight, nor too looſe, 
2, In Fractures, they muſt be undone from Time to 
Time and they muſt be rais'd every third or fourth 
Day, to ſtrengthen them. 3. They muſt be roll'd 
commodiouſly, that they may not hurt the Patient. 

The Coup RESsES muſt be mace even, ſoft, and in 
Proportion to the Bigneſs of the Part, or of the 
Wound, They muſt be garniſh'd in uneven Places, 
that the Bandages may be the eaſier roll'd over them, 
. humected with ſome Liquor proper to the Ma- 
ady. 

Having thus provided ourſelves with all that per- 
tains to our Profeſſion, to operate with Art and Safety z 
we'll paſs to the Examen of the ſeveral different Ma- 
ladies which fall under the Iaſpection of a Chirur- 
geon; taking Care to inform ourſelves of the beſt Me- 
thod to be obſerv'd in the different Progreſs of the 
Cure. We'll begin by the Tumours in general. 

A Tumor, or Tumour, is a particular Riſing, or 
Eminence, on any Part of the Body; otherwiſe, it is 
a Solution of Continuity, ariſing from ſome Humour 
collected in a certain Part of the Body, which diſ- 
joins the continuous Parts, inſinuates itſelf between 
them, and deſtroys their proper Form. 

This gathering of Humours in the Parts of the Bo- 
dy, is call'd Depofi/um, which Deprfitum is made either 
by Fluxion, or Congeſtion. 

A Depeſilum by Fluxion, is that which forms the 
Tumour all on a ſudden, or in a very ſhort Time, by 
the Fluidity of the Matter. And a Depy/itum by Con- 
geftion, is that which produces the Tumour by Degrees, 
and almoſt inſenſibly, thro* the Slowneſs and Thick- 
neſs of the Matter. 

The moſt dangerous of all Tumours, are thoſe made 
by Congeſtion ; becauſe their coarle and thick Matter 
renders their Cure very difficult, 

The Difference of Tumours proceed, 1. From the 
natural Humours they are fill'd with; which Hu- 
mours are either ſimple, mix'd, or alterated. Simple, 
as the Phlegmen, which is fill'd with Blood; and the 
Eriſipela's, fill'd with Bile 3 mix'd, as the eri/pelatous 
Pblegnon, fill'd with Blood mix*d with Bile; or the 
phlegmonous Eriſipela, fill'd with Bile mix'd with a Por- 
tion of Blood; alterated, as the Mcliceris fill'd with 
ſeveral Humours which can't be diſtinguiſh'd, becauſe 
of their too great Alteration or Change, 2. The 
Difference of the Tumours is taken from their Like- 
neſs, 3. From the Parts on which they are ſituated z 
as the Ophthalmia in the Eye, Parotis about the Ears, 
Paronchia in the Fingers, &c. 4. From the Ma- 
lady which cauſes them; as the venereal and peſtilen- 
tial Buboes, 5. From certain Things found in one, 
and not in the others; as in enłiſted Tumours, which 
have their Matter contain'd in a Cyſtis, or Bags; and 
thus of ſeveral others. 

There are four Kinds of Tumours which include 
at once all the particular Species, viz. the natural Tus 
mours, the ankiſted, the critical, and the malignant. 

Natural Tumours, are thoſe form'd of one of the 
four Humours contain'd in the Maſs of Blood, or of 
ſeveral mix'd together; which four Humours are, the 
Blood, Bile, Pituita, and Melancholy ; which produce 
each their particular Tumour, v. gr. the Blood pro- 
duces the Phlegmon; the Bile the Erifipela ; the Pitu- 
ita the GEdema's; the Melancholy the Scirrbus; and 
their Mixture produces, again, the eri/ipelatous Phleg- 
mon, the ædematous Phlegmon, or phlegmonous Erifi> 
pela, the phlegmonous QEidema, and according to the 
Quality of the predominant Humour, the Tumour is 
call'd by its Name. ; 

Ankiſted Tumours, are thoſe whoſe Matter is con- 
tain'd in a Cyſtis, or membranous Bag; as the Meli- 
ceris, or King's Evil. | | 

Critical Tumours, are thoſe which appear all on a 
ſudden, in great Maladies, and terminate them for the 
Good, or the Diſadvantage of the Patient; as the Pa- 


rolides. 


6B Malignant 
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Malignant Tumours, are thoſe always found accom- 
panied with extraordinary and dangerous Symptoms, 
and whoſe Conſequences are allo very dangerous. 

The Apoſibume, Abſceſs, Exilures, and Puſtules, are 
Species of Tumours, which differ among themſelves 


but from more 10 leſs; tho, properly ſpeaking, by the 


Names Apoſthumes and Abſceſs, are underſtood big Tu- 
mours to be brought to Suppuration z and by thoſe of 
Exitures and Puſtules, are meant ſmall Tumours which 
appear in great Numbers, and which are very ſeldom 
brought to Suppuration z the one being form'd of 
very few Humours, and the others containing a dry 
Matter. 

But, however, there is this Difference between Tu- 
mour and Apaſt bume, or Abſceſs, that all Tumours are 
not Apeſthumes, nor Abſceſs, tho' all Apaſtbumes and 
Abſceſſes are Tumours. For Example, the Gangelions 
are Tumours, tho' they are not Abſceſſes nor Apoſt- 
bumes; while, on the contrary, Alſceſſes and Apoſt- 
humes are always Tumours; becaule they cauſe a Ri- 
ſing, and an Elevation on the Part. 

M. Littre is of Opinion, that there are windy Tu- 
mours form*®d of Air, inclos'd under ſome Membrane, 
which it dilates more or leſs, in Proportion to the 
Quantity, and from which it cannot eſcape, at leaſt 
not for ſome Time. The Difficulty is, to conceive 
how the Air ſhould come to be collected here. M. 
Littre thinks, that the moſt ordinary Cauſe of windy 
Tumours is the gathering of Juices in ſome neigh- 
bouring Part wherein there is an Obſtruction. The 
Air, which is intimately mix*d with all the Juices of 
the Body, continues to be fo while they are in their 
natural Fluidity and Motion; but if they are collected 
in any Part, and by Conſcquence have their Motion 
and Fluidity diminiſh'd, the Air gets its Liberty, and 
diſengages itſelf from them. Now the Membranes 
of the Part wherein the Liquor is collected becoming 
dilated by this Collection, and their Pores enlarg'd, 
the diſengag*d Air eſcapes thro? them, but the Juice 
is left behind, as being too much thicken'd by its 
Stay there: It therefore runs under {ome other neigh- 
bouring Membrane, which it raiſes, ſwells, and ex- 
tends. 

From this Deſcription of the different Kinds of Tu- 
mours, we'll paſs to the Cure, giving all the neceſſary 
Inſtruftions, general as well as particular, to bring it 
to Perfection, not only for all Tumours in general, but 
likewiſe for each different Tumour in particular, 

The general Rules which a Chirurgeon is indiſpen- 
ſibly oblig'd to obſerve before he undertakes the Cure 
of Tumours, are theſe: 1. He muſt examine the Na- 
ture of the Tumour, becauſe that which is natural, is 
otherwile treated than that which is ankifted, critical, 
or malignant, 2, The Time of its Formation, 7. e. 
its Beginning, Increaſe, State, and Declenſion; in 
which different Periods there muſt be apply'd differ- 
ent Remedies, And, 3. Its Situation, that the Chi- 
rurgeon may avoid, in the opening of the Tumour, the 
Encounter of a neighbouring Artery or Tendon. 

We mult obſerve, alſo, that all Tumours termi- 
nate, or are remov*d by Suppuration, or Reſolution ; 
the two other Manners admitted by Chirurgeons being 
not ſo fate, viz. by Induration and Putrefation 
ſince a Tumour cannot be aid to be perfectly cur'd, 
while ſome Relicks of it remains, as it happens in the 
Induration, where the Matter is indurated by an im- 
perfect Reſolution z or when the Tumeur is degene- 
rated into another Evil, as in Putrefation, which is 


often ſucceeded by the Gangrene. Therefore the ſa- 


feſt Manner to cure a Tumour, is by Reſolution, ex- 
cept when the Tumours, or Abſceſſes, are critical and 
malignant; for then the Suppuration is not only the 
ſureſt Way, but muſt even be procur'd by all Sorts of 
Means, even by opening it; which mult be done on 
that Occaſion without waiting for a perfect Maturity. 
In ſuch Opening, the Chirurgeon mult take a great 
deal of Care not to cut the Fibres of the Muſcles, and 
ought not to procure an entire Evacuation of the Pus 
at once, eſpecially in great Abſceſſes, for fear the Pa- 
tient ſhould faint away; neither is ſuch Opening to 


be made, always, longitudinally, or accordin 
Straitneſs of the Fibresz for when the Tum 

large, and there is a Cy/tis, the Inciſion muſt be are 
cial, or made croſs-wile, 10 

There are four Sorts of Matter evacyz; 
Suppuraticn of Tumours, viz. 1, The Pas 
white thick Matter, 2, The Dirt, which is a M1... 
as thick as the Pus, but of ſeveral Colours, , my 
Sanies, which is a watery Matter, Ang, 4. ny > 
rus, which is allo a watery Matter, but whitiq, 4; 
lowiſh, and greeniſh, all at the ſame Time / 
out of Ulcers, very ſtinking, and with c 
malignant Qualities, 

A prudent Chirurgeon muſt alſo mind, when he 
dertakes the Cure of Tumours, the general lege 
thoſe Tumours, which are three in Number, ;, k 
primitive, which is that which has occaſion'g the 5 
mour, v. gr. a Fall, or a Blow receiv'd, Th. *ag 
cedent, which is that which furniſhes Matter ;, Fe 
Tumour, as the Maſs of the Blood, which increzſe;,,, 
entertains the Phlegmon, And the Conjoined, which, 
the Blood, or the Matter extravaſated, which hy 
immediately the Tumour, or the Phlegmon, | 

It cannot be otherwiſe remedied to the prinjjy, 
Cauſe, but by avoiding Falls, Blows, Cc. Tie n. 
tecedent is remedied by diminiſhing the Pleniuude g 
the Blood, and cooling the whole Maſs by Bleeding 
The conjoint Cauſe is carried off in diſſipating, by Re. 


8 to the 


ed in the 
5 which 52 


ſolution, the extravaſated Blood, or evacuating it by 


Suppuration. | 

Critical Tumours borrow their Name from C 
which is a ſudden Depo/itum of Humours made A 
Maladies, and which ordinarily decides them, This 
Depaſitum is made by the Strength of Nature, wich 
expels thoſe Tumours thro* the common Ways fir the 
Evacuation of the Excrements, or carries them to the 
Circumference, Thro' the common Ways it procures 
the humoural Flux, the Evacuation of Urine, and the 
bloody Flux; and by carrying them to the Circym- 
ference, or Habit of the Body, it produces Syeats, 
Tumours, and the Gangrene it ſelf. 

Thus far for the general Rules to be ob in 
the Cure of Tumaurs ; at preſent, we mult enter into a 
more particular and exact Detail, and conſider, with 
Attention, how a prudent and experienc'd CH- 
geon ſhould proceed in the Cure of each Kind ol J. 
mour; beginning with the Phlegmon. 

The PHLEGmMoON, from the Grcek 2>:y:u, to burn, 
or inflame; is a Tumour attended with Rednels, Ten- 
ſion, Renitency, Pulſation, and great Pain; which 
when occaſion'd by an extravaſaced Blood, gow! and 
laudable, but only peccant in Quantity, is calbd tue 
Phlegmon ; but if that Blood be adulterated with Ble, 
or Pituita, it is calPd baſtard Phlegmon. 


Note, That the Anevriſms and Varices, tho form'd 
of Blood, are not Phblcgmons ; becauſe that Blood 
is not extravaſated, nor accompanied with In- 
flammation, but forms thoſe Tumours by a t 
great Dilatation of the Arteries and Veias. Nei. 
ther are the Echymoſes, or Contuſions, tho i 
extravaſated Blood, to be confider'd as Phiy- 
mous, ſince it does not ſuffice to form the Pllg- 
mon, that the Blood ſhould be extravaſated on), 


but ic muſt be attended, likewiſe, with Heats 
Pulſation, Inflammation, and Pain; which 18 
not found in the Echymoſes, the great ones ex- 
cepted, after they have been neglected, in which 
the Evacuation of the extravaſatzd Bloo.! mult be 

rocur'd firſt, to hinder a too great Supp- 
1 and ſeveral other dangerous Con- 


ſequences. 


There are two Sorts of Remedies proper for tne 
Cure of Phlegmons, the one general, and the ove! 
particular. The general Remedies, which carry © 
the antecedent Cauſe, are Bleeding, and an way 
Diet. Purgatives cure ſometimes the Phlegma n 
ics antecedent Cauſe, by diminiſhing the Plenitu 2 
Heat, and Alteration of the Blood, Tomentit C 
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« and Plaiſters, cure it in its Conjoint Cauſe, 
the Reſolution, or Suppuration ; all 
. Agent Remedies ought to be adminiſtred in 
_ 1 Jad est, ©, g. Bleeding is to be 

in the Beginning and Augmentation, or Increaſe 
*＋ | Phlegmon. The Reſolutive and Anodyne Re- 
perk are neceſſary, ſuch as thoſe prepared with 
gebt, boiled in Whey, to which is to be added 
( oh $:ffron, to waſh the Tumour with, which muſt 
2 in Cloths dipped in the ſame Liquor. The 
Sperm of Frogs alone, or Lime and Soap Water 
"nixed together z Or elſe Oak and Plantine Leaves 
bruiſed and applied on the Part, are alſo very good 
Remedies for the Phlegmen ; avoiding above all things 
cold Remedies, Oil, and Greaſe, which are perni- 
cious in great Inflammations. Theſe are the Reme- 
dies by which we muſt begin the Cure. 

But in the Augmention of the Tumour, and of the 
Pain, it muſt be ſoftened by Reſolution ; and for that 
Purpoſe a Cataplaſm is compoſed with Leaves of 
Elder, with Mallows, Chamomil, and Melilot, to 
which is added pounded Linſeed, boiling the Whole 
in Whey, adding to a Pound of it the Yolk of an 
Egg, twenty Grains of Saffron, a Quarter of a Pound 
of Honey, and Crumbs of Bread, till it has acquired 
a due Conſiſlknce for a Cataplaſm, which muſt be 
renewed every twelve Hours at leaſt. 

When the Phlegmon is arrived at its Height, if it 
could not be brought to a Reſolution, its Suppuration 
might be procured, by adding to the aforeſaid Cata- 
plaſm, Garlick, the Roots of white Lillies broiled 
under the Embers, Whey and Baſilicon : Or elſe well 
take only a Glaſs of Whey, in which we'll melt an 
Ounce of Soap, to dip Cloth in it, which we'll apply 
on the Tumour, reiterating it often, The Plaiſter 
Diaſulphuris is very excellent alone, 

When the Malignity is conquered, and the Phleg- 
nun is on its Declenſion, the Ulcer muſt be dried by 
Degrees with the Plaiſter Diaſulphuris, or the Diachy- 
ln, afterwards we'll uſe thoſe of Ceruſe. 


Cataplaſms 
by rocuring 


Note. That if during the Inflammation, the Gan- 
grene ſhould happen, there muſt be diſſolved in 
an Ounce of the beſt Vinegar, a Drachm of 
white Vitriol, with the ſame Quantity of Sal- 
armoniac, to bathe the Tumour with, or elſe 
well take the Tincture of Myrrhe, and of 
Aloes, with ſome Ægyptiac, and we'll make af- 
terwards a Digeſtive with Terebinth, Yolks of 
Eggs, and Honey, mixing with it ſome Spirits 
oft Wine, or Brandy, if any purulent Matter 
vas left behind, 


Theſe are the Remedies to be uſed in the different 
Periods of a true Phlegmon ; but as we have alſo men- 
tioned a Baſtard Phlegmon, which mult alſo be cured, 
we muſt ſee how we are to proceed in that Cure, 
which cannot be done without knowing firſt, which 
ve the Tumours called properly Baſtard Phlegmons. 

Baſtard Phlegmons, otherwiſe Phlegmonous Tumours, 
ae Buboes, Carbuncles, Furuncles, Antrax, Phigeton, 
Phyma, the Panaris, Gangrene, Childblains, &c. 

The Bubo is a Tumour which happens in the 
Groin, accompanied with Heat, Pain, Hardneſs, and 
lometimes with Fever. The Carluncle is a hard, 
red, and burning Tumour, always accompanied with 
Fever; tis covered with a black Cruſt, which falls 
afterwards with the Suppuration, and leaves behind 
a deep and troubleſome Ulcer, which does not ſup- 
Purate at all, The Autrax is very little different from 
the Carubncle. appears only in the glandulous Parts, 
ad the Carbuncle every where elſe. The Furuncle 
8 Sort of moderate Carbuncle, which reſembles the 

cad of a Nail, and cauſes the ſame Pains which 
could be cauſed by a Nail being driven into the Part. 

he Phigeton is a ſmall, red, and inflamous Extube- 
"ancy, ſituated on the Milliary Glands of the Skin, 
vere it cauſes a ſharp Pain without Suppuration. 


ie Plyma appear in the ſame Manner as the Pbi- 
bein, and ſuppurates. | 


All theſe Tumours are treated in the ſame Manner, 

none of them having any Remedies peculiar to itſelf, 
but are all to be cured with emollient, reſolutive, and 
ſuppurative Cataplaſms and Plaiſters, which muſt be 
applied with Judgment, and in Proportion, as 'tis 
done to the Phleg mons. 
The ſame cannot be ſaid of the Gangrene, which 
iS far more dangerous, and therefore wants a 
greater Care and Attention, The Gangrene is diſtin- 
guiſhed into Gangrene and Spbacelus, though they be 
but one and the ſame Thing; the Gangrene being a 
Mortification begun, while yet the Part retains ſome 
Senſe of Pain, and a Share of natural Heat; and the 
Sphacelus a thorough Mortification, where there is 
no Senſe or Warmth left. 

The Gangrene is a Diſeaſe in the Fleſh of the Part 
which it corrupts, conſumes, and turns black ; ſpread- 
ing and ſeizing itſelf of the adjoining Parts: It pro- 
ceeds from a Stoppage or Interception of the Circula- 
tion of the Blood, which by this Means fails to fur- 
niſh the Part with the nutritious and ſpirituous Juices, 
neceſſary to preſerve its Warmth and Life. 

This Interception of Circulation, which is the next 
Cauſe of the Gangrene, is itſelf occaſioned divers 
Ways, as by large Tumours, Eryſipelas, great In- 
flammations, violent Cold, tight Bandages or Com- 
preſſions, ſudden Fluxions of the ſame malignant 
Humour, Bites of venomous Beaſts, Fractures, 
Wounds, Ulcers ill managed, extreme Weakneſs, 
occalioned by Hemorrhage or old Age, Gc. 

The Gangrene is diſtinguiſhed by the Colour of the 
Fleſh, which now turns pale, duſky, and ſublived, 
and by its growing looſe and flabby, of vehemently 
tenle, which it was before, in the Progreſs of the Diſ- 
eaſe, the Part diſtills a ferid, diſcoloured Water, and 
emits a cadaverous Smell. Upon the firſt Seizure 
the Skin turns pale, afterwards livid; Veſications 
ariſe, and the Colour at length changes to black; the 
Fleſh becomes fetid, ſanious and moiſt, then withers 
and ſoon becomes inſenſible; the Heat and Pulſation 
of the Part being likewiſe diminiſhed. If in a large 
Wound the Tumour of the Lips does not ſuppurate, 
nor any Flux of Matter or Inflammation ariſe; if the 
Lips do not ſwell, or after ſwelling grow lank and 
flaccid again on a ſudden, it is reckoned a ſure Sign 
of an approaching Gangrene. When it proceeds from 
extreme Cold, the Part affected is firſt benumbed, 
or ſcized with a pricking Pain, followed by a Red- 
neſs, which gradually changes to black, When a 
tight Bandage is the Cauſe, a Flaccidity of the Part 
is joined to the Inſenſibility thereof: When the 
Scurvey, it often begins in the Great Toe, and ap- 
pears in the Form of a blackiſh Spot, which turns to 
a dry Cruſt, ſucceeded by a Stupor of the Part, Gc. 
When the Bite of any venomous Creature is the 
Cauſe, a continual Fever attends, Sc. Pain is felt in 
the Part, which uſually brings on a Syncope or Deli- 
rium, Puſtules ariſe about the Bite, Cc. 

By the Microſcope a Gangrene has been diſcover- 
ed to contain an infinite Number of little Worms, 
ingendered in the morbid Fleſh ; and which continu- 
ally producing new Broods, they ſwarm and over-run 
the adjacent Parts. 

To ſtop the Progreſs of the Gangrene, Phyſicians 
preſcribe, internally, Sudorificks and Alexipharmicks. 
Externally, Decoctions of Quick Lime, either fim- 
ple, or with the Addition of Sulphur, Mercurits 
Dulcis, and Spirit of Vine camphorated. In a ſevere 
Stage of the Diſtemper we ſcarify deep to the very 
Quick ; and afterwards apply hot Liquors, Cata- 
plaſms, Sc. Some recommend Horſe-Dung boiled 
in Wine, or Urine: The Unguent Agyptiack allo 
comes into Uſe, Belleſte preſcribes the tollowing as 
the moſt efficacious Remedy known for Gangrenes, 
viz. Quickſilver diſſolved in double the Quantity of 
Spirit of Nitre, or Agua Fortis; a Linen-Cloth dip- 
ped therein, and applied to the gangrereus Part: This 
alone, he aſſures us is ſufficient. If the Gangrene be 
occaſioned by an intenſe Froſt, Snow-HWater, or a 
Linen-Cloth dipp'd in cold Water, and applied 0 
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the Part affected, Boerbaave directs as the beſt Cure. 
If the Gangrene proceed to an entire Sphacelation, and 
be ſeated in any of the Limbs, or extreme Parts, Re- 
courſe muſt be had to the Operation of Amputation; 
of which we'll give a Deſcription in the Sequel of this 
Treatiſe. | 

The Panoris, Panaritium, or Paronychia, (from 
the Greek TXHporuNic, q. d. an Abſceſs at the Root of 
the Nails) is a Tumour or Inflammation ariſing on the 
Extremities of the Fingers or Toes, properly called 
Whitloe. It is occaſioned by a ſharp or ſaline Hu- 
mour, lodged between the Bone and Periofteum, and 
the Nerves and Tendons, The Panaris, is often 
attended with violent Pains, felt all along the Arm, 
and with a Fever, 

An infallible Remedy for the Panaris, is to open 
it either with a Point of a Lancet, or with ſome Un- 
guent, and then to dip the Finger in a Lixivium, 
made of Pine Aſhes. For the Panaris after Bleed- 
ing and the general Remedies, Dr. Burnet orders the 
Patient to hold his Finger a good while in rotten 
Eggs, or a putrified Mouſe, Helmont tells us, if we 
believe him, he has ſeen a Finger as big as an Arm by 
means of a Panaris, cured by rubbing it with Blood, 
then wrapping it up in a Mole-ſkin, Riverius adds, 
that to hold the Finger affected in a Cat's Ear, cures 
a Panaris in two Hours. 

Childblains, are painful Tumours, often accompa- 
nied with Inflammations; they happen particularly 
in the nervous and external Parts, as at the Heel, 
and the more the Cold is ſevere, the greater 1s the 
Pain. 

Childblains are cured by waſhing and holding, for 
ſome Time, the Heel or other Part affected in hot 
Wine, where have been boiled Allum and Salt, of 
which a Cataplaſm is made, afterwards, by adding 
to it Rye- Flower, Honey, and Sulphur, The Juice 
of Radiſhes applied hot, with Unguent of Roſes, is 
allo a very good Remedy, as well as the Petroleum 
alone, 

Burnt, is an Impreſſion of Fire made on a Part, in 
which remains a great deal of Heat, with Bladders 
full of Seroſities, or Cruſts, according as the Fire has 
made more or leſs Impreſſion. 

The Burnt is cured by the quick Application of 
Street-Dirt, often reiterated by that of peeled Onions, 
of Unguent of Roſes, and of Populeon, mixed with the 
Volk of an Egg and quick Lime. If the Burn be in 
the Face, there muſt be particularly uſed the Muci- 
lago of Quince Seeds, and of Phllium, of Sperm of 
Frogs, equal Part of each, and to four Ounces there- 


of muſt be added twenty Grains of Sugar of Saturn. 


This Remedy is ſpread on the Face with a Feather, 
and over it, is applied a Piece of grey Paper. This 
Remedy is excellent. 

If the Burn has made a Scar, or a Cruſt, *tis taken 
off with Freſh Butter, ſpread on a Cabbage-Leaf, ap- 
plied hot. If the Cruſt be too hard, and don't fall, 
it muſt be opened for the Evacuation of the Pus, 
which would cauſe a deep Ulcer, if kept long under 
it, The ſame Thing is obſerved for the Bladders or 
Puſtles, two Days after they are riſen ; and there muſt 
be applied to it the Unguent of Quick- Lime, with Oil 
of Roſes, and Yolks of Eggs. 

The next Sort of Tumours, which fall under our 
Conſideration, are the Ery/ipelas, and its Depen- 
dencies. 

ERrySIPELAS, from the Greek, pu, trabere, to 
draw, and x, prope, near, is a ſmall Elevation, 
produced by a Depo/i:um of Bile extravaſated, and run- 
ning between the Fleſh and the Skin, known by its 
yellowiſh Colour, great Heat, and the Itching it 
cauſes. 

The Diſeaſe ſpreads itſelf a- pace, ſhifting from one 
Place to another, with ſometimes a Fever attending 
it, It attacks the Patient all at once, and chiefly 
when out in the Air, Dr. Quincy accounts for the 
Ery/ipelas, from a too ſizy Blood, which obſtructing 
the Capillarics, occaſions Inflammations. There is 
another Species of Eryſipelas, though leſs uſual than 


the former, moſt commonly ariſing ſrem a tog ca. 
ous drinking of ſpirituous Liquors, It begins ww 
Fever, after which there is an univerſal Eruption a 
Puſtules almoſt over the whole Body, much like a C 
after the Stinging of Nees, and ſometimes 1 
into Veſiculæ; at going off they leave an intole; 1 
Itching, and as often as ſcratched, return again * 

Etmuller gives it as the diſtinguiſhing CharaQter 
an Ery/ipelas, that, when preſſed very lightly by 10 
Finger, there follows a white Spot, which or ory 
after becomes red again; Which does not happen 1 
an ordinary Inflammation, unleſs when violent 
preſſed. Scorbutick People are the moſt ſubjeq : 
this Diſeaſe, 

The Ery/ipelas, which happens on the Head, ,, 
on the Breaſt, is not without Danger; and it ma 
be ſeriouſly treated with internal and external Reme. 
dies. It is diſputed whether Purging be good in 4, 
Eryſipelas: Sydenham recommends it the next after 
Bleeding; Etmuller cautions againſt them both, 386 
recommends Diaphoreticks. M. Le Clerc ſays, th, 
Bleeding is not to be uſed, unleſs there be a too grey 
Plenitude. He preſcribes frequent Clyſters, cm. 
poſed of hey, Chervil, Succoree; adding to the 
Decoction a Drachm of Sal. Prunella. diſſolved in 
two Ounces of Honey of Violets. Dr | Vid 0bſerves, 
that in the laſt Stage of an . of the Head, 
attended with a Coma, Delirin::, c ales Cahars 
ticks will do good, the Caſe is Jeſper. All undu. 
ous, aſtringent, and cold ApplicatyCns external, 
are dangerous, and ſometimes made the Eryſpelas de. 
generate into a Gangrene, Linen dipp'! in campho- 
rated Spirit of Wine and Saffron, are pplied with 
Succeſs on the Eryſipelas, provided they be renewed 
when they begin to dry. 

If the Heat and Pain be exceſſive, there mu? be 
taken half a Drachm of Sugar of Saturn, twenty Grains 
of Camphire, as much Opium, with two Drachms of 
red Myrrh, mixed in half a Pint of white Wine, in 
which Linen muſt be dipp'd to apply on the EH. 
las, renewing them often. Amidit all thele Reme- 
dies an exact Diet muſt be eſtabliſhed, elle they 
have little or no Effect. 

To repair the Diſorders which the Eryſpeias has 
cauſed in the Face, it muſt be waſhed with a Re- 
medy prepared with half a Pint of Mey, tuo Yolks 
of Eggs, and a Drachm of Saffron. 

Beſides Ery/ipelas, there are alſo Ery/ipelatons Ju. 
mours and Apoſthumes ; ſuch as the dry and lumid 
Herpe. The dry Herpe is what's commonly called 
Ring-Worm and the humid Herpe are Species of Ve- 
ſicles, or yellowiſh Puſtules, which cauſe an Itching, 
and make ſmall corroding Ulcers in the Skin, To 
theſe may be added all Sorts of Itchings. 

For the one and the other may be uſed the Reme. 
dies preſcribed for the Ery/pelas, as the Lotions made 
with Lime. Mater, the Decoction of JYormwood, and 
the Sal. Armoniack, to the Quantity of half 2 Drachm 
in four Ounces of Liquor. The Oil of Tartar, be 
Deliguium, is alſo a very good Remedy for thoſe cu · 
raneous Diſtempers. From the Eryſipelas we'll paß lb 
the (Edema. | y, 

The CEpema, (from the Greek, lau, Lal 
whence odnpa, a Tumour,) is in Fact a Te 
which appears whitiſh, ſoft, and lax, without a0 
notable Change of Colour, Heat, Pain, ot hong op 
and which yields to the Preſſure of the Fingel, 8 : 
for ſome Time to retain the Dent or lptelle 
thereof, ſed 

The general Cauſe of Qdema's is vulgarly ſuppe me 
to be a Pituita, as it is called, or a Phlegmous Jan 
mour in the Body. Contuſions, Fractures, Laue 
&c. when of long Standing, often give Riſe o Jo 
mas, eſpecially in dropſical and aged Perſons: 99 - 
irregular Living, want of Exerciſe, Rup'v® ex 
orders of the Lymphaticks, Defluxions of Humoun 
Weakneſs of the Joints, Sc. - 

Its chief Seat is in the Legs: In a Lexcophiegnt, 
the whole Body is Adematous. It frequently gone 
upon other Diſeaſes, eſpecially Clinics, ine. nich 
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tends to an 
ſcirrhous. 


re are A - . 
mos Humour is mixed with other Humours; 
! " 


he Tumour becomes Eryſipelatous, Scirrhous, 
Gypſousz and hence Wens, &c. 
Fomentations, Cataplaſms, Liniments, and Plai- 


Iſo ſpurious CEdemas, in which Caſe the 


whence tn. 
and ſometimes 


Remedies for the Qdema. The 
fer, ery ada with Wall-wort, tied in Bun- 
* covered with hot Wine, and put in an Oven 
fer the Bread has been took out; they are alſo took 
ot ſmoaking hot, the Bundles are untied, and the 
Part is wrapp'd up within them, covering them over 
with a hot Cloth. This being often reiterated, the 
Humour tranſpires by Sweat. The Cataplaſm are com- 

ſed of Chamomil, Melilot, St. Fobn's Wort, Sage, 
Parietary, the Root of Briony, Onions; the whole 
boiled in white Mine, with Honey. Cataplaſms are 
alſo made with Horſe- Dung and Cummin- Seeds boiled 
in ſtrong Vinegar, mixing with it Barley- Flower to 
the Conſiſtence of Pap. The Plaiſters are prepared 
h an Ounce of Dyachilon de Gummis, half an Ounce 
of Martiatum, a Pound of Oil of Lillies, half an 
Ounce of Cummin: Seeds in Powder, half a Drachm of 
dal. Armoniack, and an Ounce of yellow Wax, to 
bring it to a Conſiſtence. If there was a Hardneſs, 
the Plaiſter made with the Gums of Bdellium, Ammo- 
niac, and Galbanum, diſſolved in Vinegar, muſt be 
uſed. 

CEotMaTous Apoſtbumes, or Tumours, which 
partake of the Nature of the dema, are, the Phiyc- 
tains, Empyſema, Batracos, or Ranuncle, the Wyne, 
the Talpa, the Broncocel, the Ganglion, the Fungus, 
the King*s- Evil, and all the Species of Drogſies, ge- 
neral and particular. 

The PHLYCTAINS, are Puſtules or Bladders, full 
of white Water, a little yellowiſh, 

The EMPyYSEMA, is a Tumour full of Flatuoſities 
or Wind, with a ſmall Quantity of glairy Pituita. 

The BaTRAacos, or Ranuncle, is a Bladder full of 
glairy Water, which grows under the Tongue at the 
Frenum. 

The Wy NE, is a Tumour formed of a thickened 
and chalky Pituita, and is ranked among the enkiſted 
Tumours. 

The TAL y A is a ſoft and pretty big Tumour, 
which grows ordinarily on the Head, and in the Face, 
and contains a white, thick, and pituitous Pus. 


The BRo x cHO OEL is a Tumour which grows on 


that Part of the Throat called Adam's Bitt, and 
which ſwells it much, being formed of a thick Pituita, 
mixed with a little Blood; *tis ranked among the 
enkiſted Tumours, 

The GanGL1own is a Tumour pretty hard, indo- 
lent, and vacillent, produced of a thickned Pituita; 
tis found alſo on ſome Nerve or Tendon. 

The Fu x cus is a ſpungious Tumour, which grows 

on the bruiſed Tendons, 
The Kine's-Evir is Tumours formed ordinarily 
in the Glands of the Neck, and all other glandulous 
Parts of a viſcous, ſerous, and malignant Pituita 
whoſe Courſe is in the Glands of the Meſentery. 

The Dzoesy is a ſoft Tumour, made by an abun- 
Cant Depoſitium of Seroſities, in the Parts where it 
appears, There are three general Species of Dropſy, 
diz. Aſcites, Tympanites, and Leucophlegmatick. 

he Asc r Es, is that which forms the Tumour, 
or Swelling of the Lower Belly, by a gathering of 


ater, 
The TyMPANITE s, is that which forms likewiſe 


the Tumour or Swelling of the Abdomen, with this. 


ifference, that there is a great deal of Wind mixed 
with the Water, whereby the Skin is ſtretched ſo 
tight, that when ſtruck, it gives a Sound like that of 
Drum, whence it has borrowed its Name. 
he LEUCOPHLEGMATICK, is a Tumour, or to 
[peak better, a general Swelling of all the Parts of the 
Vas well as of the Abdomen ; tis formed of a glairy 


and mucilaginous Pituita; whence it happens, that 
the Impreſſion of the Fingers remains in the Places 
which have been preſſed by them. ; 

The particular Species of Dropfies are thoſe which 
happen to different Parts, from which they borrow 
their Name, as the Hydrocephalus in the Head, the 
Exomphalus of the Navel, the Hydrocelle of the Scro- 
tum: Laſtiy, there is that of the Breaſt, and that of 
the Matrix, 

All the Remedies preſcribed for the Qfdema are 
alſo employed variouſly in a!l theſe Maladies, as are 
Liniments, Fomentations, Cataplaſms, and Plaiſters, 
Internal Remedies, ſuch as Diaphoreticks, Sudori- 
ficks, and Purgatives, ſupported with an exact Diet, 
are of great Service. The Decoction, of Briony, and 
Marſhmallow. Roots, with Betany, Liquorice, and all 
other Diureticks, which puſh by Urine, give a great 
deal of Eaſe. From the CZdema we'll paſs to the 
Scirrbus. 

The Sctxxhus, (from the Greek, cine, a Piece 
of Marble) is a hard indolent Tumour, foi med gradu- 
ally in the ſoft glandulous Parts of the Body; lome- 
times internal and ſometimes external. 

There are two Kinds of Scirrhus*s, the one only be- 
ginning, and frequently painful, when preſſed by 
the Fingers; the other confirmed and ſenſeleſs. The 
Scirrbus ariſes from a thick viſcid, probably gritty 
Matter, detained and indurated in the Pores and other 
minute Paſſages of the Parts affected. 

The Scirrbus is cured by ſoftening and reſolving it, 
ſeldom by bringing it to Suppuration. *Tis ſoftened 
by the Application of Cataplaſms, made of the Leaves 
of Vielets, Mallows, Marſhmallows, Leeks, Alder, Rue, 
and Wormwoedz with Camomil- Flowers, Horſe and 
Cow's Dung, and Roots of white Lillies, all this is 
boiled together in Wine, to which are to be added 
Honey and Hog's-Lard, to make a Cataplaſm, wich 
Crumbs of Bread, *Tis reſolved with Plaiſters com- 
poſed of Diachylon, Melilot, and Mucilages, to which 
are added the Oil of Worms and the Flour of Sulphur. 
And to render the Remedy more efficacious, the Oil 
of Tobacco and Gum Ammoniack diſſolved in Vinegar, 
Theſe topical or external Remedies muſt be accom- 
panied with internal, which ſerve to prepare the Hu- 
mours to be evacuated, as the Decoction of Sarſapa- 
rilla, the Uſe of good Wine, and light Aliments of 
an eaſy Digeſtion, 

There are other Tumours which participate of the 
Scirrbus, as the Polypus, Carcinoma, Sarcomæ, Nate, 
Fic, or Defir, and the Cancer. 

The PoLyPvus, ToAuTos Or ToAuTog, is a fleſhy Tus 
mour, or Excreſcence, on the Inſide of the Noſtrils, 
prejudicial to Reſpiration, or Speech; call*d alſo, by 
way of Diſtinction, Polypus narium. This Polypus 
ariles, by ſeveral Roots, from the Os cribroſum, and 
hangs down, ſometimes, as low as the Lip; growing, 
likewiſe, backwards, ſo as to ſtop the Hole of the 
Palate, whereby the Air and Pituita deſcend out of 
the Noſe, down into the Throat; and, by this Means, 
ſtrangles the Patient, It has its Name from the Re- 
ſemblance it bears to the Fiſh Polypus, call'd in Engli/h 
Pourcontrel, or Many-feet. Tho! fome derive the 
Name from the Reſemblance its Subſtance bears to 
that of the Polypus; and others from the Reſem- 
b'ance its many Roots bear to the many Feet of that 
Fiſh. 

Polypas's are chiefly found in ſcrophulous or can- 
cerous Conſtitutions, along with venereal Caſes, Ul- 
cers, Arena*s, &c. 

Polypus is alſo us'd for a morbid Excreſcence in the 
Heart; conſiſting of a tough Concretion of grumous 
Blood lodg'd therein. Malpigbi gives a very accu- 
rate Deſcription of this Polypus z in the right Ven- 
tricle of the Heart, he obſerves, it is uſually larger, 
and of a paler Colour, like Pituita, with reddiſh or 
blackiſh Streaks. In the left Ventricle it is ſmaller, 
blacker, and denſer, He adds, that it ſeems to have 
a Sort of Organiſm, and appears like a Congeries of 
Pellicles ſtretch'd over one another, which forms a 
Kind of nervous Compages. 

— Polypus's 
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Polypus*s are often found upon opening the Bodies 
of Perſons dying Apople#ick, and are, doubtleſs, 
frequently the Occaſion of ſudden Death, They are 
ſeldom diſcovered *till they have diſpatched the Pa- 
tient. It is a Diſpute among Phyſicians, whether Po- 
Iypus's be produced any conſiderable Time before, or 
always immediately after Death, Mr. Gould has an 
expreſs Diſcourſe in the Philoſophical Tranſactions to 
evince the former. 

There are alſo Polypus's of the Lungs, Dr. Robert 
Clark, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives us a 


very odd Inſtance of a Patient, who cough'd up, at. 


Times, ſeveral hundred Polypus's of the Lungs, Theſe 
Polypus's ſeemed to have ſome Organization, and were 
all perfectly alike. The Patient ſaid, though they 
had no Life, he had frequently preſſed a ſlimy Matter 
out of the Body. Dr. Lifter obſerves that ſuch Poly- 
pus's are formed in the remoter and deeper Branches 
of the Aſpera Arteria, whence they are very difficult 
to get up. The Patient above-mentioned never 
brought them up *til! after a continual Coughing of 
half a Day and Night. He adds that they are no- 
thing but viſcous * of the ſmall Glands, 
hard baked in thoſe Glands, whoſe Form they re- 
ceive, M. Bufſiere obſerves they are frequently miſ- 
taken for Pieces of the Blood- Veſſels or Lungs. 

The Polypus of the Noſtrils may be treated and 
cured in its Beginning, but it is to be feared, when 
neglected, or ill managed, that it ſhould degenerate 
into an incurable Cancer. Beſides the general Reme- 
dies, Which are ſmall Bleedings, and reiterated Pur- 
gatives, with an exact Dietz there are particular 
ones, which are thoſe which dry up and conſume the 
Excreſcence, as the Decoction of Plantin, Betony, 
and Parietary, in red Wine, which muſt be drawn 
up the Noſe, or introduced into it with ſmall Tents, 
often renewed, adding to it ſome Tincture of Myrrh, 
and Honey. If the Diſtemper laſt too long, and can- 
not be conquered by Remedies, the Chirurgeon muſt 
have Recourſe to the Operation, which is the Extir- 
pation thereof, which we*ll deſcribe hereafter, when 
we come to Operations, 

The NacTe, Fic, or Longing, is a Tumour or 
Excreſcence of the Fleſh, which grows on the But- 
tocks, on the Shoulders, on the Thighs, in the Face, 
and every where elſe; from whoſe different Figures 
they borrow different Names, for ſometimes 'tis a 
Gooſberry, ſometimes a Mulberry, a Cherry, &c. Some- 
times they are Fiſbes and Trees, ſometimes Birds, or 
other Species of Animals, according to the urgent 
Deſires of the Mother during Geſtation, for Things 
which the has not enjoyed as ſhe could wiſh. As for 
this Species of Tumours, they are not to be touched, 
only the Spots which Children bring along with them 
into the World are taken off, by the Application of 
the Afterbirth while yet hot. 

The Cancer, is a roundiſh, hard, ragged im- 
moveable Tumour, of an aſh or livid Colour; encom- 
paſſed round with branched, turgid Veins, full of 
black muddy Blood; ſituate chiefly in the glandulous 
Parts, fo called, as fome will have it, from the Re- 
ſeniblance it bears in Figure to the Crab. Fiſh, or as 
others ſay, becauſe, like that Fiſh, when once it has 
got hold, it is ſcarce poſſible to drive it away. It 
begins without any Pain, and appears, at firſt like a 
Chicory Pea; but grows apace, and becomes very 
painful. 6 

The Cancer ariſes principally on the lax glandulous 
Parts, as the Breaſt and Emunctories; it is moſt fre- 
quent in Women, eſpecially ſuch, ſays Sbolterforth, 
as are barren, or live in Celibacy. The Reaſon of 
its apptaring in the Breaſt more than other Parts, is, 
that being full of Glands, with Lymphaticks and 
Blood-veſſels among them, the ſmalleſt Contuſion, 
Compreſſion, or Punction, extravaſates thoſe Liquors, 
which growing by Degrees acrimonious from the 
Cancer; hence a Cancer is that in the Glands which 
a Caries is in the Bones, and a Grangrene in the 
fleſhy Parts. The Cancer however is ſometimes 
found in other ſoft ſpungy Parts of the Body, and 
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there have been ſome found in th 

Neck of the Matrix, Ureter, Ls. Ky > th, 
Abdomen, Thighs, and even the Should Neely 
Cancer ariſing in the Legs is called a Lepus TS A 
Face and Noſe, a noli me Tangere. OLIN 

Cancers are divided, according to their 
Stages, into occult, and open, or ulcerated "; thy 
Cancers are thoſe not arrived at their State. ,, 
yet burſt, Ulcerated Cancers are known * . 
Roughneſs and Fullneſs of Holes, through vw.” 
oozes a filthy, ſtinking, glutinous Matter, tr Tem 
yellowiſh, by their pungent Pain, which 2 
the pricking with a thouſand Pins; by their Bal 
neſs, the Swelling of the Lip of the Ulcer; Saws 
Veins about it, which are blackiſh, tumid A Fey 
ceous. Sometimes the Extremities of the g te: 
veſſels are gnawed off, and the Blood iſſue : 
Cancer of the Breaſt, the adjacent Fleſh is ſome; 
ſo conſumed, that one may ſee into the Cavity of * 
Thorax, it occaſions a flow Fever, a Loathing, on 
times Faintings, ſometimes a Dropſy, and 181, 
Death. 4 

The immediate Cauſe of a Cancer ſeems t be: 
too corroſive volatile Salt, approaching to the Niu: 
of Arſenick, formed by the Stagnation of Humour 
Sc. Stolterforth obſerves, that it has been often cured 
by Mercury and Salivation. Some take the ulcercys 
Cancer to be nothing elſe but an infinite Number 5 
little Worms, which devour the Fleſh by Degree, 
The Cancer is allowed the moſt terrible Evil that be. 
falls the Body; it is uſually cured while yet a (my! 
Tumour, of the Bigneſs of a Nut, or at moſt of: 
ſmall Egg, by Extirpation : When it ſes the 
Breaſt, or is burſt into an Ulcer, Amputation wake 
Place. 

As it is very difficult to diſcover the Occul Cana 
it is often neglected, though it be of the utmoſt Con- 
ſequence, to prevent its dangerous Effects by a good 
Diet, and the Remedies proper to tediſy the 
Intemperies of the Inteſtines, as are the Half-baris, 
Whey, Aſſes Milk, Sc. As for the Topicks, 0 
external Remedies, they are not to be uſed, un 
one would apply on the Tumour a thin Plate of Lend 
rubbed over with Quick-Silver ;z all other exizrnal 
Remedies ſerve only to render the Skin tender, and 
make it break the ſooner ; the Uſe of Quick-Silver 
Water for Diet Drink, is alſo of a great $:rvice on 
ſuch Occaſions, This Water is made by boiling an 
Ounce of Quick-Silver in two Pints of Water. 

In ulcerated Cancers, beſides theſe general Reme. 
dies uſed in the Occult, the Topick or external, ca 
be ſucceſsfully employed, as the Powders of Toads, 
Moles, Frogs, and Crab- Fiſh, calcinated and put 
upon it. Deterſives made with Water of Quick. 
Lime, adding to it ſome Camphire, or Sugar cf 
Saturn, are very good. f 

Having thus treated of all the different Species a 
true Tumours, well paſs to the Entiſted or Baſtard 
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Enkifted Tumours, are thoſe formed by a Depyfium 


contained in Cy/tis, or membraneous Bags. 

The Species of thoſe Tumours are the Sealed, 
Atheroma, Meliceris, &c. The Steatoma 1 known 
by its Matter, which reſembles Tallow ; the Ale, 
roma by its Softneſs reſembles Pap; and that 0 
Meliceris reſembles Honey. Theſe three Sorts of Tu- 
mours are not well diſtinguiſhed externally, 25 
they do not change the natural Colour of the 4 
which retains equally in theſe three the Impteſion d 
the Fingers by which 'tis preſſed. 5 

Theſe Sorts of Tumours, like the others hetetod“ 
mentioned, ſhould be reſolved; but howevef, — 
ſureſt Way is to bring them to Suppuration, a7 10 
extirpate the Oſtis, which is ſubject to be filled agu 
after the Reſolution of the Humour. All the 2 1 
dies uſed for the &demas and Scirrbus are very $996 
theſe Tumours. The ſpecifick ones are theic : = 
Roſemary, Sage, Wormwood, Elder, Camo” 
Melilot, St. John's. Wort, put them to boi! 
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; ich mercurial Honey, add to it the Seeds of 
0 — and the Oil of Worms, to compoſe 
* laſm, which muſt be renewed twice a Day, 
yr hich, if the Tumour cannot be diſſipated, you 

ſt apply the following Plaiſter, which is excellent: 
Tuke equal Parts of Diachilon and of Devigo, four 
Parts of mercurial Plaiſter, melt them together, and 

K with them Saffron and Oil of Tobacco, to make 
My Plaiſter, which you*ll ſpread upon a Piece of Lea- 
ber and apply on the Tumour, without removing it 
— once in eight Days to renew it. i 

As for the Extirpation of the tis, *tis made by 
dividing the Tumour into four Parts, by procuring the 
Suppuration, and conſuming the Cyſtis by Degrees. 

We'll conclude this Article of Tumours by the 
critical, malignant, peſtilential, and venereal ones. 

There's this Difference between the critical and ma- 
lignant, peſtilential and venereal Tumours : That the 
critical Tumours Or Apoſthumes are indifferently all 
the Tumours formed at the laſt Period of Maladies, 
in whatever Part of the Body they be placed. a 

Malignant Apoſthumes or Tumours, are thoſe which 
are rebel to Remedies, and are cured but with very 

at Difficulty. 

Peſtilential Tumours or Apoſthumes, are thoſe ac- 
companied with a Fever, Faintings, Head-ach, which 
riſe principally in Time of the Plague, and which 
are contagious. 

Vexereal Tumours or Apoſthumes, are thoſe which 
appear at the lower Part of the Groin, contracted in 
1mpure Embraces. 

Therefore the Critical Apoſthume can be malignant, 
peſtilential, and venereal. The Malignant Apoſt humes 
can be neither critical, nor peſtilential, nor venereal, 
but the Apoſthumes peſtilential and venereal, are always 
malignant. 

The ordinary Species of Critical Apoſthumes or Tu- 
murs, are the Antrax, Furuncle, and Parotides. 
That of the Malignant, the Cancer, King's-Evil, 
and the like. That of the Peſ:lential, the Carbun- 
cle, which grows every where, and the Buboes, which 
rie in the Groin. And that of the Venereal ones, the 
Buboes, Shankers which grow on the Yard, the Car- 
dilomate in the Ano, Cc. 

The venereal Buboes are diſtinguiſhed from the 
teſtilential, in that the peſtilential are placed higher 
in the Groin than the venereal, and are always accom- 
panied with a Fever, Reachings, and an univerſal 
Faintneſs z when as the venereal! Buboe has no other 
Accidents than the common Tumours, which are 
Pain, Heat, Sc. As for the Remedies, they are the 
lame with thofe preſcribed for other Tumours. 

The Scoxzurus, commonly called Scurvy, is a 
Malady ſo common here among us, that it deſerves a 
particular Notice. Wallis ſays, that the Scurvy is 
not a particular Diſeaſe, but a Legion of Diſeaſes, 
by its attacking the ſeveral Parts of the Body at once. 

Dr. Charleton obſerves, that it ariſes chiefly from 
ſharp ſaline Particles, taken in by Inſpiration, from 
alt and corrupted Meats eaten, from had Waters 
drank, from Naſtineſs, deep Chagrins, Fc. Which 

ntiment is confirmed by a daily Experience, com- 
mon Sailors being more ſubject to it than others: He 
adds that it is contagious, which is alſo the Opinion 
of the French, who in their Hoſpitals, eſpecially at 
Hotel. Dieu at Paris, have a Ward apart for the Scor- 
buicks, who are not allowed any Communication 
with the other Wards. 

Dr. Quincy will have the Scurvy to conſiſt in ſuch 
a Conſtitution wherein the Blood is unequally fluid; 
and hence he obſerves, it is beſt remedied by Stimuli, 

erciſe, and ſuch Means as promote Sanguification, 
Ide moſt uſual Symptoms of the Scurvy, are, ſtink- 
ing Ulcers in the Mouth, a copious Salivation, Head- 
th, Vertigo's, E ilepſies, Apoplexies, Paralyſies ; 
tne Face appears of a pale and dark red, ſwell'd, in- 

* d, and cover'd with Puſtules; the Teeth fall, 
tne Gums ſwell, itch, putrify, and ulcerate; they 

come cancerous, and the Jaws are almoſt immove- 
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able; and the Ulcers cauſe ſometimes ſo much Diſ- 
order, that the Jaws are all eaten with it, and the 
Teeth ſeen. There happens a Relaxation of the Parts, 
the Patients grow ſtupid and ſleepy, they breathe but 
with Difficulty, have a Palpitition of the Heart, 
cough, and faint away; they have frequent Reach- 
ings, Looſeneſſes, Gripes, have red and Jivid Puſtules 
on the Belly and natural Parts, the whole Habit of 
the Body grows dry, Sc. 

M. Poupart, in the Memoirs of the French Aca- 
demy, gives us a very accurate Hiſtory of a parti- 
cular Kind of Scurvy, very frequent in Paris in the 
Year 1699. The Symptoms and Conſequences of 
this new Scurvy were very extraordinary, and ſoon 
determin'd M. Poupart to conclude it ſomewhat of 
that cruel Plague with which the Athenians were ſo 
long, and fo dreadfully harraſgd yet was it a true 
Scurvy, and the Perſons attack'd with it had the uſual 
ſcorbutick Symptoms. 

In the Beginning of this Malady 'tis eaſily curd, 
but when it is rooted, has attack'd the Viſcera, or 
when it is a Diſeaſe of the Country, or the Patients 
are old, the Cure is next to impoſſible. I have ſeen 
Ships ſaiPd from Port L' Orient, in Britanny, for the 
Gulph of Mexico in America, with two hundred and 
fifty Men on board, and return into Europe, after a 
Voyage of eight Months, with but fiſty Men left, the 
reſt being all dead of the Scurvy, and thoſe left ready 
to die of the ſame Diſtemper; occaſion'd by the Dir- 
tineſs and Lazineſs of the Sailors, who when they 
are attack'd with that Malady, keep in their Ham- 
mocks, from whence it is almoſt impoſſible to raiſe 
them; whereas one of the beſt Remedies for that Di- 
ſtemper is Exerciſe, and endeavouring to conquer that 
Drouzineſs which is one of its moſt dangerousSymptoms, 

A very exact Diet is held of more Effect than the 
beſt Medicines z Bleeding does not avail, ſtrong Pur- 
gatives are hurtful, ſo is Sugar, and all ſweet Things, 
Mercurius dulcis us'd internally, ſo as not to ſalivate, 
but only raiſe a Sweating, is found excellent, Dolæus 
undertakes to cure any Scurvy in twelve Days Tirne, 
by the Uſe of this alone, only the Patient muſt drink 
nothing all that Time but the Decoction of ſimple 
Antiſcorbuticks, ſuch as that of Horſeradiſh, Sorrel, 
Butterbur, Scarzonerr, Sowthillle, Zedoary, Poly- 
pody, Elecampane, Guaiacum, Saſſafras, Muſtard- 
ſeed, Naſturtium Aquaticum, Trifolium, Paludoſum, 
Sc. Oranges, Lemons, Juniper-berries, Sc. are allo 
very good Remedies, 

Cheſelden recommends a continu'd Uſe of Milk, 
particularly Milk Emulſions of ſweet Almonds, De— 
coctions of China, Broth, and other Anti-acids and 
Analepticks. Etmuller makes the Baſis of the Cure 
of the Scurvy and hypochondriacal Diſeaſes, the ſame, 
viz, copious Vomiting. Strong Catharticks, he ob- 
ſerves, are prejudicial ; but gentle ones good; for the 
Body is to be ſtill kept open. He adds, that Vinegar 
is hurtful, and yet the acid Juices of Fruits, and Ve- 
getables, wholſome. Accordingly, the Uſe of Le- 
mon- juice is much recommended by Dr. Lier. For 
my Part, I have found very great Benefit by it, in a 
Voyage to the Weſt. Indies, while every Body on 
board were afflicted with the Scurvy, at leaſt in the 
Mouth, except myſelf, who had taken Care to rub 
my Gums, every Morning, gently, with Lemon: juice, 
The Decoction of Muſtard-ſeed, to waſh the Mouth 
with, is, to the full, as excellent. Theſe Remedies, 
taken internally, are very good for this Diſeaſe; v:2. 
the Tincture of Flint, from ten Grains to thirty; 
diaphoretick Antimony, from ſix to thirty Grains; 
Mercurius dulcis, from fix to ſixteen Grains; dia- 
phoretick Mars, from ten Grains to twenty; aperi- 
tive Crocus Martis, from ten Grains to two Scruples; 
the volatile Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, from ſix to twenty 
Drops; the Spirit of Gaiacum, from Half a Drachm 
to a Drachm and a Half; Tartarum Vitriolatum, from 
ten Grains to thirty; Tincture of Antimony, from 
four Drops to twenty; the volatile Salt of Tartar, 
Urine, Vipers, and Hartſhorn, from ſix to Ne 
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Grains of each; Spirit of Gum Ammoniac, from eight 
Drops to ſixteen 3 and the mercurial Panacea, from 
ſix Grains to two Scruples. 

Emollient and deterſive Clyſters muſt be admini- 
ſter'd to the Patient when he goes to Bed, keeping his 
Body open with Tiſans. He may take afterwards 
Sudorificks, made of Decoctions of Fumitory, Wild 
Succory, Dandelion, Scolopendria, Scabious, German- 
der, Burragez the Roots of Scarzonera, Polypody, 
Parſley, and Fennel; the Flowers of green Broom, 
Alder, Marygolds, &c. 

The Decoct ions to waſh the Mouth with, are made 
of Sage, Roſemary, Hyſſop, the Leaves of Oak, 
Cochlearia, Creſſes, Nicotiana, the Roots of Ariſtolo- 
chia, Tormentil, Iris, and Red Roſes. 

To ſtrengthen the Gums, Gargariſms are made 
with ſimple Antiſcorbuticks; as the Spirit of Cochle- 
aria, two Drachms; a Scruple of Spirit of Vitriol, a 
Scruple of common Salt, four Ounces of Roſe and 
Plantain-Water, two of each. If the Gums are rot- 
ten, they muſt be rubb'd with Honey of Roſes, and 
ſome Drops of Spirit of Salt. 

To appeaſe the Pains in the Limbs, there muſt be 
preſcrib'd Baths and Fomentations externally ; and in- 
ternally the Decoction of Saſſafras, with ſome Drops 
of Laudanum. 

To appeaſe the Gripes, there muſt be adminiſter'd 
Clyſters made of Whey, Sugar, Syrup of Poppies, 
Cocblearia, Camomil, Melilot, and Oil of Worms. 

Againſt the Dropſy, the Efſence of Trifolium Fe- 
brinum and Elecampane, from twenty-four Drops to 
thirty; which muſt be continu'd. 

The Uſe of Milk hinders Vomiting; the Looſe- 
neſs is ſtopp'd- by the Spirit of Maſtick ; the Fever 
by the Febrifuges and Antiſcorbuticks; the Spots are 
fomented with the Decoctions of aromatick and anti- 
ſcorbutick Herbs, with Nitre, and Unguent of Stirax: 
For the Ulcers of the Legs, Lint cover'd with a 
Powder made of equal Parts of Sugar of Saturn, 
Crocus Martis, Myrrh, and Mercurius dulcis, muſt 
be apply'd upon them. The following Remedy is 
very good to ſweeten the Acidity of the Humours, 
Take Half an Ounce of Spirit of Cochlearia, two 
Drachms of tartariz*'d Spirit of Ammoniac, and one 
Drachm of the Tincture of Worms; fifteen Drops 
of which Liquor are taken thrice a Day, in a De- 
coction of Parietary. 

Againſt the Tubercles, take two Handfuls of the 
Flowers of Chamomil and Alder, two Drachms of 
the Roots of Briony, and a Handful of Crumbs of 
Bread; and have the whole boiPd in Whey for Ca- 
tiplaſms. To appeaſe the Head-ach, muſt be taken 
twenty-five or thirty Drops of the Tincture of Succi- 
num, in the antiſcorbutick Spirits, or Waters, To 
facilitate Reſpiration, muſt be preſcrib*d two Spoon- 
fuls, ſeveral Times in a Day, of a Medicine made 
with to Drachms of antiſcorbutick Water, two 
Drachms of the Eſſence of Elecampane, and Half a 
Drachm of Spirit of Gum Ammoniack. To hinder the 
Putre faction of the Gums, they muſt be rubb'd often 
with a Liquor made of a Drachm of the Tincture of 
Gum Lack, three Drachms of Spirit of Cochlearia, 
and fifteen or twenty Drops of Oil of Tartar per 
deliguium. All the Lotions made of Waters and 
Decoctions of antiſcorbutick Simples, are very good 
for this Uſe. They uſe at the Hotel- Dieu, at Paris, 
the Unguent of Stirack, to take off the Spots, and re- 
ſolve the Hardneſs in the Legs. 

Thus all the Symptoms of the Scurvy are reme- 
died, or preyented, From which we'll paſs to the 
Examen of Wounds and Ulcers, and to the moſt eaſy 
Manner how to cure them; beginning with Wounds 

in general. 

A WovunvD, is a recent Separation made in the ſoft, 
or fleſhy Parts of the Body, from an external Cauſe ; 
and particularly the Action of ſome hard or ſharp 
Inftrument. A Weund is a Solution of the Continu- 
ity of a fleſhy Part, made by ſome penetrating Body, 
while it yet remains freſh, bloody, and without Pu- 
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tre faction; hy which Circumſtances a 1 
guiſh'd from #: Ulcer. TRIER Liſtin. 

The two firſt Things to be obſerv'd; 
ment of Wounds, are * Differences, and ret. 
ſtruments they are made by; whence Conſe * 
muſt be drawn for the Application of Remeqi = 
= The Differences of Wounds are tak = 

igure, or Situation. With Regard to their E: 
they are call'd long, broad, . — *igure 
ſuperficial, and deep ; with Regard to their — 
they are call'd ſimple, complicated, dangero n. 
mortal. u or 

StMPLE Wound, is that which only opens 
Fleſh, and is attended with no other Accident 

ComePLicaTtD Wound, is that attended v 
Accidents; as Hæmorrhages, Fractures of the Bo 
Diſlocations, and the like. — 

Dax o EROUS Wound, is the comPlicat 
Accidents are dangerous, as 1 5 LE 
tery open'd, or prick*d, a Nerve or Tendon ents 
when made near an Articulation, or is attended with 
Diſlocation, or Fracture. 

MozTAar Wound, which is commonly follow 
with Death, as is that ſituated deeply in a principal 
Part, and neceſſary to Life; as in the Brain 
Lungs, CEſophagus, Diaphragm, Liver, 
the ſmall Inteſtines, Bladder, Matrix, 
all the great Veſſels. 

The Hiſtory of a Wound is thus deliver'd by Ber- 
haave : Immediately upon the Solution, the Lips of 
the wounded Part recede further and further from 
each other, The Blood guſhes out, at firſt, with ſome 
Violence, but ſtops of itſelf ; then a bloody &ab is 
form'd in the Cavity of the Wound, and a thin ruddy 
Humour oozes out of the Lips of the Wound, which 
begins to redden, ach, ſwell, and turn black; and (in 
great Wounds) a Fever and Thirſtineſs ſucceed, On 
the third or fourth Day there is found a white viſcid 
Pus, upon which the Heat, Redneſs, Tumour, Gs. 
abare, and the Cavity gradually fills up from theBut- 
tom upwards, and from the Circumference to the 
Center, with growing Fleſh. Laſtly, The Wound 
dries, and cicatrizes. But note, theſe Symptoms vary 
according to the Nature and Cauſe of the Wound, 
Thus, if it be by Inciſion, and a large Blood: Veſſel 
be cut, the Hemorrhage is more violent, eſpecially if 
it be an Artery ;z in which Caſe, florid Blood flies out 
impetuouſly, and by Starts; if only a Vein be cut, the 
Flox is more moderate and equable, and the Blood of 
a darker Colour. If the Wound be attended with a 
Contuſion, the Hæmorrhage is ſmall. 

In Wounds where any large Artery is quite cut in 
two, the Flux uſually proves mortal. A leſſer Artery 
cut tranſverſly, flies back againſt the ſolid Parts, and 
will have its Mouth ſtopp'd ; if an Artery be not 
quite cut off, there ariſes a perpetual Flux; or if that 
be ſtopp'd, an Auevryſna. A Nerve being cut off, 
flies back, produces a Pain and Obſtruction about the 
Wound, and below it a Numbneſs and waſting Immo- 
bility z the Caſe is much the ſame in wounded Ten. 
dons, and Membranes, Wounds of the temporal 
Muſcle are rarely cur'd, but generally bring on hor- 
rible Con vulſions. 

In young Children, and aged Perſons, ound: fre- 
quently prove mortal which ſeem'd but ſlight. Thoſe 
Wounds generally prove troubleſome which happen 
in an ill State of Body, and eſpecially a low an 
ſpare Diet. All Founds are reputed more dangerous 
and difficult of Cure, in Winter, than Summer; in 
Autumn, than in Spring. | 

The Cure of Wounds conſiſts in helping Nature to 
make the Reunion of the Parts which had been vl” 
ded, after having took off and appeas'd all that cou 
be an Obſtacle to it; which are all foreign Bodies, 3 
Bullets, Burs, Wood, Stones, Fc. or the Accidents 

they are attended with; as Hæmorrhages, Inflamma- 
tion, Mortification, Excreſcence of Fleſh, Hel ſar- 
coſa, Dillocation, Fracture of a Bone, Splinters, *" 
ſometimes a bad Air, The 


en from their 


' Heart, 
Stomach, 
and generally 


erous Symptoms in a Wound, are the 

has not OY the Erſt hich deſerve the Atten- 
mnt” Gre of a Chirurgeon ; therefore it may be 
tion 30 5 a Sort of Cataplaſm made with Powder 
ſtopP Dragon's-blood, Bole-Armoniack, and the 
of a Eggs, mix'd together, and apply'd to the 
— But the following Remedy is excellent for 


that Purpoſe. 


Take two Ounces of Vinegar, a Drachm of Col- 


Vitriol, two Drachms of aſtringent 
cochar, Of Tec beat the whole together; in which 
285 to de apply*d to the Wound muſt be dipp'd. 
oo re is alſo the actual and potential Cautery, or 
he Ligatures alone. The aual Cautery is not always 
Ge becauſe the SCar made with Fire happening to 
fall, the Hemorrhage begins as before; whereas a 
05 tial Cautery has always the deſir'd Succeſs ; ſuch 
a his Take very near equal Parts of Vitriol and the 
Pewder of what's vulgarly call'd Toad's-ſtool; and 
apply it with ſome Lint on the Place whence the Blood 
424 and the Blood will be inſtantly ſtopp'd, taking 
Care not to touch the Nerve or Tendon ; becauſe Vi- 
triol is capable to excite Convulſions. 


Mee, That I have invented a Styptick, which whe- 
ther taken inwardly, or apply*d outwardly, ſtops 
in an Inſtant the moſt violent Hæmorrhages, 
without Fear of the leaſt dangerous Conſequence 
ſince the Remedy is both vulnerary and ſtyptick, 
and can of itſelf, without any other, cure any 
and, whether internal or external, which is 
not mortal; provided it be waſh'd with it, and 
cover'd with Lint dipp'd in it, 


If the Wound be attended with an Inflammation, 
caused by a foreign Body, that foreign Body muſt be 
immediately extracted with a proper Iuſtrument. It 
the Inflammation is occaſion'd by a Quantity of Pus, 
the Pus muſt be evacuated. If it proceeds from ex- 
cſſive Pains, thoſe Pains muſt be appeas'd with ano- 
ane Cataplaſms and Liniments ; ſuch as thoſe which 
have been propos'd in the Cure of the Phlegmon; or 
the Part muſt be bath*d with an equal Quantity of Spi- 
rit of Wine and Water. Sugar of Saturn in Lime- 
water has the ſame Effect. 
Againſt the Mortification of the Part, is uſed a De- 
coction of Wormwood, St. John's-wort, Roſemary, 
and Aloes made with Wine; or the Tincture of Aloes 
and Myrrh z or camphorated Spirit of Wine alone. 
if there be Convulſion, and that Convulſion is 
cauèd by the Preſence of a foreign Body, that Body 
muſt be extracted; if it proceeds from the Nerve be- 
ing wounded, there muſt be pour'd ſome Balſam of 
Peru into the Wound, or Oil of Lavender. 
lf foreign Bodies cannot be extracted with the 
Fingers, nor with Pincers, the Patient muſt be put in 
the ſame Situation he was when he receiv*d the Wound, 
the better to diſcover thoſe Bodies; or elſe Plaiſters 
are ud which have the Virtue to extract them; of 
which this is one : Take an Ounce of good Theriack, 
Half a Drachm of Gum Ammoniac, a Drachm of 
Bdellium, two Drachms of Fat of the Wild Boar, 
and two Ounces of Wax; for a Plaiſter. Bullets of 
Lead may remain in the Fleſh, during a whole Life, 
vithout proving hurtful. | 
The Excreſcences of Fleſh are carry'd off with 
Powder of Allum, Ægyptiacum, or infernal Stone. 
The Re-union in Wounds (after all that could have 
obltructed it is carry'd off) is properly the Work of 
Nature, but can be procur*d by applying to it ſome 
Alam of Peru, and approaching the Lipk of the 
Found with the Fingers, which muſt be kept as cloſe 
ether as poſſible, with a Bandage, a glutinous 
aſter, or a dry Seam; provided the Hound be but 
'uperficial; keeping the Air from it: For want of 
ilam of Peru, an excellent one may be prepar'd of 
the following Flowers. 
am, and of St. John's-wort; let them macerate 
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Take the Flowers of 7uſ-_ 


during a whole Summer in Oil of Hempſeed ; the 


older this Oil is, the better, provided it be expos'd 
every Summer to the Sun, and kept well cork'd. 

In great Wounds *tis very proper to cover the Ap- 
paratus with ſuch a Cataplaſm as this: Take the 
I caves and Flowers of Camomile and Melilot, Sum- 
mits of Wormwood, Mallows, Marſhmallows, An- 
niſeed and Cummin-ſeed, in Powder, which muſt be 
boil'd together in Wine, adding to it Barley-flower, 
to give it a due Conſiſtence. If there was the leaſt 
Appearance of Gangrene, there ſhould be mix'd with 
it Saffron, Myrrh, Aloes, and Spirit of Wine, 

It is not neceſſary to thruſt Tents into all Sorts of 
Wounds ; for in the ſmall ones it ſuffices to make the 
Re: union with the Balſams alone; becauſe they are not 
to be brought to Suppuration. But the Digeſtives and 
Suppuratives muſt be us'd in great Wounds, and in 
thoſe with Contuſion, avoiding the bad Method of 
ſome Chirurgeons, who fill all Sorts of Wounds, indif- 
ferently, with Tents, Sc. drenching flat Tents or 
Lints with the common Digeſtive made with Tere- 
binth and Yolks of Eggs, with a little Brandy, or 
with Tincture of Myrrh and Aloes. 

Laſtly, The whole Secret conſiſts in cleaning the 
Wounds, whether with Cloths, or with Injections of 
Tincture of Myrrh and Aloes, or with ſimple De- 
coctions of Wormwood, Scordium, and Bugle, in 
White Wine; preſcribing internally the vulnerary 
Decoctions of Alchymilla, Veronica, Ground-lIvy, St. 
John's-wort, Wormwood, Centaury, Bugle, Cher- 
vil, and others. The Sutures are often of very great 
Help for the Reunion of F/ounds, which cannot be 
reunited by the Bandage; for Sutures are not to be 
made but while the Vounds are recent, and bleeding, 
when there is no Contuſion, Loſs of Subſtance, nor 
great Hæmorrhages; when they are not made by 
Bites of venomous Beaſts z when there are no great 
Inflammations, and the Bones are not diſcover'd ; 
becauſe they commonly are to be exfoliated. Neither 
are they made on the Breaſt, becauſe of its Motion, 

Inftruments to make Sutures with, are ſtrait and 
bow'd Needles, wax'd Thread, and the Fingers. 

The Antients invented a great Variety of Sutures, 
which they reduc'd to three Kinds; Incarnatives, Re- 
ſtricti ves, and Conſervatives. 

 IncarnaTive Suture, is thus call'd, becauſe by 
rejoining the Edges of a Wound, and keeping them 
together by means of a Thread run a-croſs with a 
Needle, they grow together, and incarnate as before. 
This they ſubdivided into five Kinds, viz. the inter- 
rupted, intertwiſted, penned, or feathered, with Claſps, 
and the dry Suture. Of theſe five, two are perfectly 
diſus'd, viz. the feathered Suture, and the Suture 
with Claſps ; as being too barbarous, and at the ſame 
Time unneceſſary. The firſt was call'd penned, when 
little Pins were made Uſe of; and feathered, when 
the Barrels of Feathers, or Quills. To perform it, 
two or three Needles, threaded with a double 
Thread, were paſs'd thro* the Lips of the Wound, 
at a Finger's Breadth from each other, and a Pin of 
Feather put in the Stitch, and another Pin of Feather 
bound with the Ends of the ſame Thread, that the 
Feathers might keep the Lips of the Wound cloſe to- 
gether, To perform the ſecond, they had large 
crooked Claſps, pointed at each End; one of which 
they thruſt into the upper Part of the Wound, the 
other into the lower, to bring the Lips together. 

Theſe Sutures, cruel as they were, are yet known 

to be uſeleſs; for in the only Caſes where they ſhould 
ſeem ſerviceable, viz. in deep Wounds, where the 
Contraction of the fleſhy Parts keeps the Lips far a- 
ſunder, and in Wounds of Tendons, they expoſe 
the Patient to terrible Convulſions and Shudderings, 
which are avoided. by diminiſhing, the Dilatation of 
the Wounds, by moderate Compreſſions, and waiting 
till the Fibres relax. 

ResTrICT1vE Sutures, were thoſe wherewith they 

endeavour*d to ſtop the Flux of Blood from large 
| Wounds, where any conſiderable Veſſels were cut. 
To this End, they invented feveral Kinds, in the 

6D OR Number 
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Number whereof were the Shoemakers, Taylors, Skin- 
ners, and other Seams, each more impertinent than 
the other. It is evident, the very Deſign of ſuch a 
Suture is blameable; for ſuppoſing the Wound ſo ex- 
actly ſew'd up, that no Blood could eſcape thro* the 
Lips thereof; yet will it ſtill low out of the Veſſels, 
and will thus be forc'd to make its Way between the 
Laminæ of the Muſcles z by which Means, the Part 
will ſwell, rot, and gangrene. Yet the Skinner”'s Su- 
ture, Sutura pellonium, is (till in Uſe for Wounds of 
the Inteſtines. It is thus call'd, becauſe the Skinners 
uſe the like in ſewing up the Holes made by the 
Butchers in fleaing off the Skin. 

ConstervaTive Suture, is that Kind of antient 
Suture whereby the Lips of large Wounds, wherein 
there was a Loſs of Subſtance, were prevented from 
receding too far; but a Bandage now ſuffices, 

Ix TERTwWIST ED Suture, is thus call'd, becauſe 
the Needles being left ſticking in the Wound, the 
Thread is wound round them, much after the ſame 
Manner Taylors do the threaded Needles they keep 
in their Sleeves, &c. This Suture is perform'd two 
Ways; for either the Needles are paſſed a-croſs the 
Wound, or they are ſtuck on the Side thereof. 

All the Sutures hitherto mention'd, are made with 
Needles and Thread; beſides which, there is another 
Kind call'd dry Sutures, which are perform'd with 
Glue, Size, or other proper viſcous Matter. The dry 
Suture is ordinarily made with ſmall Pieces of Lea- 
ther, on linnen Cloth indented like a Saw, ſo that the 
Teeth may fall between each other, and the whole 
Row may be cloſed. The Cloth, before it is cut into 
this Form, is ſpread with ſome proper Plaiſter, in or- 
der to its firm Adheſion, The Plaiſters, thus pre- 
par*d, being cut into this Form, are apply*d on the 
firm Fleſh, according to the Length of the Wound, 
reaching from it to the Diſtance of ſome Inches; and 
after they are dry'd, or well faſten'd to the Part, the 
Lips of the Wound being approach'd, they may 
conveniently be held together by the Suture in that 
Poſture. This Kind of Suture is principally us'd for 
Wounds in the Face, to prevent unſightly Scars; it is 
likewiſe convenient when the Fibres of the Muſcles 
are cut a-crols, and where it is difficult, or impoſſible 
to apply a Bandage. 

In the other Kinds of Sutures the Stitches ought al- 
ways to be taken of a Depth proportionable to that 
of the Wound; Care being had to avoid the Nerves 
as much as poſſible. In long Wounds they are beſt 
begun at the Ends, but in ſhort ones at the Middle, 
It the Wound be angular, they muſt be begun at the 
Angles. Before the Knot be made, the Lips of the 
Wound mult be as near, and as evenly as poſſible, ap- 
proach*d near one another; the Knots are begun by 
that of the Middle. A ſimple one is made firſt on 
the Side oppoſite to that where the Matter is to be 
evacuated ; a ſmall Compreſs of wax'd linnen Cloth 
may be put on that Knot, on which Compreſs muſt 
be made a running Knot, to be unty'd eaſily, if ſome 
Accident ſhould happen. If a Plaiſter is to be plac'd 
on the Wound after the Suture, a ſmall Compreſs is 
to be put on the Knots, leſt they ſhould ſtick to the 
Plaiſter. If there happens an Inflammation in the 
Wound, the Kncets muſt be relax'd; and when the 
Accidents are paſt, ty*d up again: But if the Inflam- 
mation continues, the Threads muſt be cut, by paſſing 
a Probe under it. When the Reunion of the Wound 
is perfected, the Thread muſt be alſo cut, by paſſing, 
likewiſe, a Probe under it. To extract the Threads, 
a Finger muſt be apply'd on the Knot, for Fear of re- 
opening the Wound, | 

This for Wounds in general ; but as we have al 
ready obſerv*d that there are ſeveral Sorts of Wounds, 
and we are ſenſible that every Part of the human Body 
is .ubje&t to Wounds, each of which perhaps deſerves 
a particular Attention and Care; we'll enter into an 
exact Detail of thoſe different Wounds, and endea- 


vour to inform ourſelves how to treat them; begin- 


ning by thoſe of the Head, 


Two Things are to be conſider'd in 3 W 
the Head, viz. the Wound itſelf, and the br wang 
which has made it. With Regard to the Mann 
either ſuperficial, or deep. As for the Inftrume;,”* 
— " pres forming a juſt Judgment oY, 0 

That Wound is calPd ſuperficial, which goes n 
ther than the Skin; and that deep, which — lar 
as far as the Pericranium, Cranium, or the Sab trat 
of the Brain. ang 

If the Wound be only ſuperficial, it May be cury 
with Hungary Water, or with Balſam, putting ou, 
a Plaiſter of Betony, or of Chirurgeon. If p 
Wound, or the Tearing of the Skin be large, f * 
be ſew'd up. n 

If the Wound be deep, and in the Pericraning. ; 
muſt be kept open, waiting for the Suppuration : 
it penetrates as far as the Cranium, there is either C | 
tuſion, or Fracture; if Contuſion, the China K 
muſt wait for the Suppuration, and the Fall 10 
Splinter, by keeping the Wound open. If Fag. 
that Fracture is either in the firſt or ſecond Table g 
ip both. Tis known to be in the ſecond Table, cn 
when attended with no Accidents; and in boch 1 
bles, when the Signs appear, and by the Inciſon cry, 
cial of the Fleſh, and the Diſcovery of the H. 

The Signs of the Fracture of both Table of the 
Cranium, and of the Extravaſation of Blood, on the 
Membranes of the Brain, are the Loſs of Judgment 
or Reaſon, at the very Inſtant the Yornd 1s receiy'd, 
the Hemorrhage thro* the Noſe, Mouth, and Ein, 

a Drowzineſs and Heavineſs of the Head, and eſpe. 
cially bilious Vomiting 3 whence *cis concluded that 
the Operation of the Trepan is abſolutely neceſſary, 

The Conſequences which can be drawn from the 
Knowledge of the Inſtrument which has mate the 
Wound, are, that the Inſtrument is either cutting, 
pricking, or contunding. If it be cutting, the Wan 
is ſuperficial, and not ſubje& to any great Suppurz. 
tion. If pricking, or pointed, the Wound is deeper, 
tho? not attended with very dangerous Conlquences, 
If contunding, there is Contuſion, which cau's a 
great Suppuration, beſides a great Commotion of the 
Part, conimonly attended with dangerous Accidents, 
Inductions can even be drawn from the Perſon who 
has wounded ; for if he be a ſtrong Man, he gives a 

reater Blow than a weaker ; even Paſſion increaſes 
the Violence: All which Conſiderations are not to be 
deſpis'd, and leave Room for very uſeful Conjures, 

Pounds in the Face are to be treated with the great- 
eſt Care and CircumſpeCtion, avoiding, as much 3 
poſſible, Inciſions and Suppuration; which world 
cauſe Scars and Deformities in the Face, From tit 
Head we'll deſcend to the Breaſt, 

There are, likewiſe, two Things to be conſider'd 
in the Wounds of the Breaſt ; viz. if the Mound pe. 
netrates into the Capacity, or not; which will be 
known by the Probe, or by a lighted Wax Candi 
apply'd at the Entrance of the Weurd, making the 
Patient to re- aſſume the Poſture he was wounded u, 
and ſhutting up his Noſe and Mouth ; for then the 
Flame of the Candle is ſeen vacillent, or waveli% 
Laftly, By the Effuſion of Blood, 

When the Cbirurgeon is ſure that the J/ound pete: 
trates into the Capacity of the Breaſt, he muſt exi- 
mine which Part is wounded, by obſerving the Stu- 
ation of the Wound, and its Accidents. It the Lung 
are wounded, there is a frothy ſpitting of bright 
Blood, with a Difficulty of Reſpiration, and a Coug 
If ſome of the large Veſſels be open, the * 
feels a Weight in the Bottom of the Breaſt, bas co " 
Sweats, breathes with Difficulty, vomits Blood, whic 
likewiſe comes out of the Wound. If the Diaphragm 
is cut in its tendinous Part, the Patient has laub ri 
Convulſions. If the Heart be wounded in its Ba 
or in its Ventricles, the Wounded faints away _ 
dies: But if the Probe cannot penetrate, and _ 
the Accidents abovemention'd appear, 'tis certain © 
the Wound is not of great Conſequence. When 


* 


Wound penetrates, and there is no Part 
2 W only \n*Effoſion of Blood on the Dia- 
—_ n, Recourſe muſt be had to the Empyema, 
—— the extravaſated Blood would putrify, cauſe 
— the Gangrene, and conſequently 
— h Which Empyema is an Operation, whereby 
ide Matters extravaſaced on the Diaphragm, are eva- 
vated by an Aperture made on the Breaſt. From 
hi Breaſt we'll deſcend to the Abdomen. 

The Qualities of a Wound made in the Abdomen, 
are known Þy probing it, obſerving its Situation, and 
minding its Accidents. By probing *cis diſcovered 
whetker the Wound penetrates into the Capacity, or 
not, by making the Patient to reaſſume the Poſture 
in which he was wounded ; by the Situation we may 
eſs what Part is wounded, and by the Examen of 
the Accidents be entirely convinced of the Nature of 
the Wound, For Example, we know that one of 
the great Guts is open, when the Wound is in the 
Hypogaſtrium, and when the Excrements come out 
through the Wound ; whereas we are ſure that it is a 
ſmall Inteſtine, when the Wound is near the Navel, 
and the Chyle comes out, Sc. 

In the Cure of the Wounds of the Adomen, Care 
muſt be taken not to let the Air enter into them; 
they muſt be dilated to ſew the wounded Inteſtine, 
and reſtore it to its Place; the Epriploon, or Cawl, 
if it comes out through the Wound, muſt be tied and 
cut, leaſt growing putrid, it ſhould infect the neigh- 
bouring Parts, which muſt be waſhed with ſtrong 
Wine, in which have been boiled Camomil- Flowers, 


Alves, Myrrh, and Olibanum, and the Wound ſew'd 
to be dreſſed outwardly ; preſcribing an exact Diet to 
the Patient; and abſtaining, on theſe Occaſions, from 
Cliſters, eſpecially if one ot the great Guts be wound- 
ed, uſing rather Suppoſitories, and laxative Tiſannes, 
or Diet Drink, to avoid Dilatation. 
Another Kind of Wounds, which deſerve a parti- 
cular Attention and Skill, are thoſe made with Fire- 
Arms. Thoſe Wounds are always with Laceration, 
Loſs of Subſtance, Fracaſſement, and breaking in the 
Bones: They are red, black, livid, and with In- 
lammation; they are ſeldom accompanied with He- 
norrbages; they are commonly round, narrower at 
the Entrance than at the Exit, unleſs they have been 
made with quartered Bullets, Sc. 

If thoſe Wounds penetrate the Subſtance of the 


dium, the large Veſſels, and others of the noble 
Parts; *tis almoſt always preſent Death; but all the 
ſuperficial ones, thoſe made in any other Parts of the 
Body, are curable. 

Toco it with Judgment, and Hope of Succeſs, 
ve muſt inform ourſc!ves of the Quality of the Arms 
which has made the Wound; for a Muſket is more 
dangerous than a Piſtol, and a Cannon more than a 
Mulket, Their Situation muſt be examined, the 
Accidents they are attended with; for the more they 
are complicated, the more dangerous they are. 

"The Patient muſt be put, it poſſible, in the ſame 
Situation he was when wounded, the eaſier to know 
the Direction of the Wound by the Probe, wi:h 
which the Bullet muſt he ſearched, or ſome other ex- 
traneous Bodies, as Wood, Burr, Linen, Siuff, and 
the like, which muſt be extracted, through the ſame 
Aperture they have entered into it, avoiding lace- 
rating the Part in extracting them. If the Operator 

worked in vain for extraneous Bodies, he'll make 
Counter. opening at the oppoſite Part, on the Place 
Where any Hardneſs is felt, without touching the 
Veſſels: The Incifion made, he muſt extract thoſe 
les with his Finger, or ſome Inſtrument. 

If the Bullet be ſo far in the Bone, that it cannot 

extracted without ſplitting it, *tis better to leave it 
there, If there is a great Fracaſſement of Bones in 


8 Legs or Arms, they muſt be amputed. The 


us, anodyne Topicks, cooling Clyſters, and Purga- 
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Roſes, and Wormwood ; they muſt be powder'd with 


Brain, the Medulla Spinalis, the Heart, the Pericar- 


an and Inflammation are to be appeaſed by bleed- 
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tives: if there had been a too great Effuſion of Blood, 
Bleeding is to be avoided. 

The Purgatives muſt be very gentle, as are the Caſ- 
fia, Manna, Tamarinds, Syrup of Violets, and that 
of Damaſt Roſes, Anodynes to appeaſe the Pain 
are Cataplaſms made with Crumbs of Bread, Milk, 
Saffron, and the Yolk of an Egg. Oil of Roſes, alone, 
made hot, is a very good Remedy. To appeaſe the 
great Inflammations, there muſt be applied on the 
Part Oil of Roſes, the White of an Egg, and Vinegar, 
the whole beaten together, | 

Spirituous Remedies are the firſt, which are to be 
applied on the Wound; Lint dipp'd in camphorated 
Spirit of Wine, and applied on the Part, is excellent; 
but if the Blood was to flow, there ſhould be applied 
Stiptick Water, or other aſtringent Remedies, all 
which are to be applied hot, To haſten the Suppu- 
ration of contuſed Wounds, a Digeſtive muſt be pre- 
pared of Oil of Roſes, Yolks of Eggs, and Terebentine 
of Venice. It the Wound was on the Nerves, Ten- 
dons, or other nervous Parts, none but ſpirituous 
Remedies ſhould be uſed, never Unguents, which 
would only putrify the Parts. 

The Balſam of Peru, the diſtilled Oils of Tereben- 
tine, of Wax, of Lavender, of Bays, and that of Phi- 
laſopbers; the Balſam of St. Fohn's Wort, Spirit of 
Wine, and Gum Elemy, are excellent Remedies for 
the Nerves. Take four Ounces of Unguent of A. 
thea, a Drachm and a half of diſtill'd Oil of Bays, 
which being mixed together are applie d; or, Take 
an Ounce of diſtill'd Oil of Terebentine, a Drachm of 
Spirit of Wine, half an Ounce of Camphire, mix it 
together, and let ſome of it be dropp'd in the Wound; 
or, Take a Scruple of Euphorbium, half an Ounce of 
Terebentine, and tome Wax; mix them together, to 
be applied hot to the nervous Parts. 

It the Wounds are deep, Injections are to be made 
with the following vulnerary Water; 'tis very good 
for all Sorts of Contuſions, for the Gangrene and UV- 
cer. Take ſmall Sage, Mugwort, Comfrey, of each 
four Handfuls; Plantin, Nicotiana, 2 St. 
Fobn's Wort, Wormwood, of each three Handfuls; 
Fennel, Centory, Bugle, Scrophulary, of each three 
Handfuls; three Ounces of round Axiſtolocb, and 
two Ounces of the Jong: Let the whole be in digeſt- 
ing, during thirty Hours, in eight Quarts of good 
white Wine, and diſtill'd afterwards in Balneo Ma- 
riæ, to the Conſumption of a third Part. 

If the Gangrene happens to the Part, we'll uſe the 
Spirit of Matricaria, made of two Drachms of Maſ- 
tick, Myrrh, Olibanum, Succinum, and a Quart of 
Wine re&ifizd ; the whole muſt be diſtilled. This 
is a very good Fomentation : Take equal Parts of 
camphorated Wine, and of Water of Quick Lime, 
with two Drachms of Camphor, This Fomentation 
muſt be applied hot. 

We'll ſubjoin to this ſome Remedies for Burns 
with Gunpowder, If the Burn be recent, and the 
Skin not ulcerated, the firſt Remedy to be applied to 
it is the Spirit of Wine or Brandy; or an EF 
ſhall be made of Oil of Olives, or of Bitter Almonds, 
of Salt, of Juice of Onions, and with liquid Verjuice. 
If the Skin is ulcerated, an Unguent muſt be made of 
the "ſecond Bark of Alder, boiled in Oil of Olives z 
after *tis ſtrained, there muſt be added to it two Parts 
of Ceruſe, with one of burnt Lead, which muſt be 
agitated in a Mortar to make a Liniment of it. 

The Grains of Powder left in the Skin muſt not be 
extracted, becauſe they break, and thereby engage 
themſelves more in the Skinz therefore they muſt be 
left to come out in the Suppuration, 

When the Wound is ſuperficial, and the Skin is 
yet whole, the Onions pounded with common Honey, 
are a very good Remedy; but if the Skin be lacerated, 
they muſt not be uſed, ſince they would cauſe too 
much Pain. The Oi of Tartar, per Deliquium, is a 
very excellent Remedy. 

If a Fever follows the Burn, it muſt be appeaſed 
with d Mitre prepared with Antimony, taken — 5 

ä nally, 
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ternally is very good. For external Remedies, if the 
Burn be but ſuperficial, you'll take Onions and Quick 
Lime flacken, with a Decoction of Radiſbes; which 
Water muſt be applied hot, with double Compreſſes 
dipp'd in it. This is a very great Remedy: Take 
Quick Lime, and throw it into common Water, that 
the Water may riſe above it at the Heighth of four 
or five Fingers; when the Ebullition is over, pour 
into it Oil of Roſes, the whole will congeal like 
Butter, and muſt be applied on the Burn. 

There is alſo a very good Lotion made with the 
Juices of Garlick and Onions, when the Burns are re- 
cent or new. Crab. Fiſhes pounded alive in a Mortar, 
to have the Juice of them, is a good Remedy : Or, 
mix the Crab- Fiſhes pounded with freſh Butter with- 
out Salt, and let them boil together, *cill they have 
acquired the Conſiſtence of Unguent. 

If the Burn be very ſtrong, and with Puſtules, Ei- 
muller will have it opened, and applied upon it the 
Unguent made with Hen's- Dung boiled with Freſh 
Butter: Or, Take a Handful of green Sage, two 
Handfuls of Plantin, ſix Ounces of Freſb Butter with- 
out Salt, three Ounces of Hen's-Dung, the neweſt 
and whiteſt that can be found; fry the whole during 
a Quarter of an Hour, ſtrain it and keep it. 

If the Burn be ſtill greater, and there be a Cruſt 
upon it, all the Puſtules muſt be opened, the Chirur- 
geon working the two firſt Days, to make the Scar 
fall, by making a Liniment to it with Freſb Butter 
beaten in a Mortar, with the Decoction of Mallows, 
which Remedy muſt be ſpread upon hot Colewort- 
Leaves, and applied on the Scar, which will fall, 

If the Scar be too hard, and too obſtinate, Inciſions 
muſt be made into it for the Evacuation of the Sanies, 
for Fear it ſhould breed a putrid and deep Ulcer, Af- 
ter the Evacuation of the Matter, there muſt be ap- 
plied to it the Emollients above-mentioned, till the 
Separation of the Scar; then the Ulcer muſt be con- 
ſolidated, with the Digeſtives and Mundicatives, 
which are Unguent of Quick Lime, with Oil of Roſes 
and Yolks of Eggs. The camphorated white Unguen- 
tum is very good. 

If the Gangrene happens, Sudorificks are to be pre- 
ſcribed, ſuch as the camphorated Treacle Water, the 
Eſſence and Spirit of Alder, the Spirit of Harihhorn, 
with its Salt, &c. 

For external Remedies, when the Gangrene is but 
juſt begun, Spirit of Wine, applied hot, is very good; 
if Alves, Olibanum, and Myrrb be mixed with it, it 
will be ſtill better. Camphor mult always be mixed 
in external Remedies for the Gangrene. The Decoc- 
tion of Quick Lime, in which have been boiled Sul- 
phur, Mercurius Dulcis, and Spirit of Wine, is an 
excellent Remedy. When the Gangrene is come to 
a certain Head, the Part muſt be ſcarified deep, and 
covered afterwards with a Cataplaſm made of Horſe- 
Dung, boiled in Wine. This Remedy is ſure, If 
the Sphacelus begins, the Part muſt be ſcarified, putting 
upon it a great deal of Unguent Agyptiacum, and over 
it the Cataplaſms above deſcribed. When the Gan- 
grene is degenerated into a Sphacele, all that's dead 
muſt be cut off. From Wounds we'll paſs to Ulcers. 

UL.ces, Ulcus, is a Solution or Diſcontinuity of 
Texture, or Loſs of Subſtance in the fleſhy Parts, of 
the Body, proceeding from an internal Cauſe. Galen 
defines Ulcer, an inveterate Eroſion of the ſoft Parts 
of the Body ; by which inſtead of Blood, they are 
brought to yield a kind of Pus or Sanies, which pre- 
vents the Conſolidation. £#tmuller defines an Ulcer, 
a Solution of Continuity from ſome corroſive Sharp- 

neſs or Acidity, that takes away from the Parts, and 
turns the proper Nouriſhment of the Body into a ſa- 
nious Matter, Galen commonly uſes the Word Ulcer 
and Wound indifferently, but the Arabs, and the 
Mo lerns after them, diſtinguiſh between the two, 
and with a juſt Reaſon ; ſince a Wound proceeds al- 
way from an external Cauſe, and an Ulcer from an 
inte nal, viz, from the Humours which fall on a 
Part, or from a Wound, which having not been cured 
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in Time, has degenerated into an Dice 
by the Malignity of its Pus. 

The Cauſes which produce Ulcers, and the "Fe 
dents they are attended with, make their Differe,” 
ce, 


5 Occaſioneg 


cancrous. 1 
Por RID, or ſordid Ulcer, is that, whoſe 8d 
lined with a tough, viſcous Humour, and is ao Fj 
tended with Heat, Pain, Inflammation, and a x ” 
Flux of Humours to the Fart: With Time the gau 
increaſe and change Colour, the Ulcer corry "le 
Matter grows fetid, and ſometimes the Part Cangre 8. 
Putrid Fevers often give Riſe to this Kind of the - 

Corrosive, or Phagedænic Ulcer, is that wh. 
by the Acrimony and Malignity of its Sanje, * 
away the adjacent Parts all around ; the Lip, * 
remaining tumefied. When this Kind of Ulcer 
deep, and ſpreads wide, without being attended With 
a Tumour, but putrifies and grows foul and fwjq | 
is called Noma, and both on Account of the Dif. 
ty wherewith they heal, are alſo termed Dy/zpuly,, 

Cavernovs Ulcer, is that whoſe Entrance i; gu. 
row, and Bottom large, in which there are ſeveral 
Holes, without Calloſity in its Borders, full of a gu. 
lignant Sanies. 

FisTuLovs Ulcer, is, that which has long Holes, 
narrow, and deep, with Calloſity in its Borders, aud 
whole Sanies is ſometimes virulent, and ſometime; 
nor, 

Cancrovs Ulcer is large, its Lips are (yelled 
hard, and knotted, of a brown Colour, with big 
Veins all around it, full of a livid, blackiſh Hood; 
whoſe Bottom is full of round Cavities, of a very of. 
fenſive Smell, becauſe of the bad Qualities of the di. 
nies, which runs from it. | 

There are other Species of Ulcers, as verminms, 
varicous, ſinuous, verolict, ſcorbutick, and others, 

VERMuINOUS Ulcer, is that where the Matter being 
thick, does not flow away, but generates Worms, Er. 

Varicovs Ulcers, are ſuch, as being ſeated inthe 
Veins, and becoming painful and inflammatory, ſvell 
up the Part they poſſeſs. Theſe when recent being 
occaſioned by the Uſe of Corroſives, or proceeding 
from a ruptured Varix, are often attended with an 
Hemorrhage. The Veins adjacent to the Ulcers are, 
in this Caſe, preternaturally diſtended, and may ſome- 
times be felt intervowen together, like Net-york, 
about the Part. 

Six vous Ulcers, are ſuch as run aſlant, or Side- 
ways, from their Orifice; and may be known, either 
by ſearching with the Probe, Wax Candle, &c. or the 
Quantity of Matter they diſcharge, in Proportion t 
their apparent Magnitude, Theſe ſometimes lie deep, 
and have ſeveral Turnings: They are diſtinguiſhed 
from Fiftula's, only by their Want of Calloſity, ex: 
cept in the very Orifice. 

Old Ulcers are rarely cured without the Uſe of in. 
ternal Remedies, which are to be ſuch as deſtroy and 
abſorb the Acidity z Sudorificks, eſpecially Deco, 
tions of the Woods, Antimonials, Viperines, an 
Volatiles; but above all Things Vomitories often te- 
peated, in the moſt obſtinate Ulcers, mercurial ”— 
vation is often required. Old Ulcers are en 
incurable, without making an Iſſue in the oppolie 
Part. 

The Cure of ſimple, ſhallow Ulcers is commonly 25 
fected by applying a Pledget armed with Linie 
Arcæi, or Baſilick Flower to the Part; a Plaiſter g 
Diachil. Simp. or de Minio, being laid over u, _ 
repeating the Dreſſing once a Day, or ſeldomer. . 
only the Cuticula be loſt, or eaten away, not — 
more than a little Unguent. Deſicativ. Rub. or 1 
phol, &c. ſpread thin upon Linen need be 1815 1 

If ſpungy Fleſh ſhould grow up, in either — * 
may be kept down with a little Roman Vitriol, 
in Caſe of healing up the ſimple Ulcers, made b). 


. - re in · 
breaking of common Tumours. Evacuati0ns * ſibly 
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2 ly neceſſary, in the Cure of Ulcers of the 
alen Kind, where the Conſtitution will admit 
. If the Ulcer be fiſtulous, ſinuous, cancer- 
and the Matter fetid, thin, or ſanious, it is 
9 to join Calomel with the Purgatives, or 
0 ges it in ſmall Doſes, between the Repetition 
f, ſo as not to ſalivate. 2 * 
Wege the Uſe of evacuating Medicines, it will 
here alſo be proper to order a Courſe of Diet-Drink, 
made with the ſudorifick Woods, eſpecially where the 
g ſuſpected to be venereal, In the mean Time, 
Uicer is ſuſpe 
proper Dreſſings are to be uſed. a | 

When the Ulcer obſtinately reſiſts this Treatment, 
a Salivation is generally propoſed, and ſeldom fails to 

-omote the Cure, tho? all other Remedies ſhould 
have been try'd in vain, If the Patient be too weak 
to undergo the Fatigue of a thorough Salivation, it 
ve moderated, and kept up the longer, in Pro- 
. — to his Strength. N 

External Medicines, for Ulcers, are Digeſtives, 
Cleanſers, Sarcoticks, and Epuloticks. M. Bullock 

ves us a Medicine of ſingular Efficacy in the Cure 
of Diers; and it is no more than a Decoction of 
Walnut tree Leaves in Water, with a little Sugar 
in which a linnen Cloth being dipp'd, is to be laid 
on the Ulcer, and this to be repeated every ſecond or 
third Day. This ſimple and vulgar Medicine, he 
finds, ſuppurates, deterges, incarnates, reſiſts Putre- 
fiction, &c. more than any other Medicine known 
tho! I can aſſure that my vulnerary Tincture produces 
the ſame Effect, even in the moſt rebellious Ulcers 
with the ſole Aſſiſtance of gentle and moſt common 
Purgatives. 

The Venereal Diſeaſe falls next under our Conſider- 
ation, which we deſign to examine thro? its different 
Stages z viz. the Clap, Chordee, Gonorrbæa, Shankers, 
Bubs's, and the Grand Pox. 

VENEREAL DIS ASE, Lues venerea, in France 
call'd Mal de Naples, (the French having brought it 
trom thence, at their Return from the Conqueſt of 
tur Kingdom, under Charles VIII.) in England, French 
Pix, I a contagious Malady, contracted by ſome im- 
pure Humour, generally receiv'd in Coition; and 
Cilcovering itſelf in Ulcers, and Pains about the geni- 
tal, and other Parts, 

It is uſually ſaid that it made its firſt Appearance 
in Europe in the Year 1493; tho? others will have it 
much older, and contend for its being known to the 
Antients, only under other Names, M. Becket, par- 
ticularly, has attempted to ſhew, that it is the ſame 
with what among our Forefathers was call'd the Le- 
prey, and which, in many of our Engliſh Writings, 
2 Sc. is call'd Brenning, or Burning. In or- 

er to prove his Point, he has ſearch'd the Records 
relating to the Stews antiently kept on the Bank. ſide, 
Subwark, under the Juriſdiction of the Biſhop of 
agg Hong other Conſtitutions of theſe 

&ws, dated 1162, it was appointed, That no 
Stew-holders ſhould keep wy Wake that has the 

perilous Infirmity of BuxninG,* And in another 
Vellom Manuſcript, now in the Cuſtody of the Biſhop 
of Mincbeſter, dated 1430, it is again order*d, © That 
00 Stew-holder keep any Woman within his Houſe 
: that has any Sickneſs of Bu Rv IN G, but that ſhe be 
put Out upon a Pain of making a Fine unto the 
Lord of a hundred Shillings.“ 

; To confirm this Account, M. Becket quotes a De- 
Fi ang of the Diſeaſe from a Manuſcript of Jobn 
2 Eſq; Cbirurgeon to King Ricbard II, and 

ag Henry IV. Arden defines the Diſeaſe call'd 
2 "ming, Incendium, to be a certain inward Heat, 
M 1 the Uretbra; A NN 
ve now call a Ci 25 — bl : 7 K ad — 
Kat ae L e 2 3 on . 13 
ron of. Þ; iſcoveries, and free of all the Er- 
4. aterus, Rondeletius, Bartholine, Wharton, 

2 later Writers on this Diſeaſe. 

2 to the Leproſy being the ſame with this venereal 
| ſe, it muſt be own*d, there are a good many 
Impro 85 

Pioms in the one Diſeaſe which quadrate well 


enough with thoſe in the other; but then the Symp- 
toms in each are ſo precarious, that a great deal of 
Streſs cannot be laid hereon. 

The common Tradition is, that the vexereal Di/- 
eaſe firſt broke out in the French Army, when it lay 
encamp*d before Naples; and that it was owing to 
ſome unwholſome Food : On which Account the 
French call it, as we have already obſerv'd, the Nea- 
politan Diſeaſe, and the Halians the Ma! Franceſe: 
But others go much higher, and ſuppoſe it to be the 
Ulcer Job complains of ſo grievouſly. And accord- 
ingly, in a Miſſal printed at Venice in 1542, there is 
a Maſs in Honour of St. Job, to be ſaid for thoſe re- 
cover'd of this Diſeaſe; as being ſuppoſed to owe 
their Deliverance to his Interceſſion. But the Opi- 
nion which prevails moſt among the more knowing 
of our Phyſicians, is, that the Diſea/e is of Indian 
Extraction; and that it was brought hither by the 
Spaniards from the American Iſlands, where it was very 
common before ever the Spaniards ſet Footing there: 
Whence the Spaniards call it Sarva des India, or Las 
Buvas ; notwithſtanding what Herrera ſays, that the 
Spaniards carry*d it to Mexico, inſtead of bringing it 
thence. 

Dr. Lifter, and others, take it to have had its firſt 
Riſe from ſome of the ſerpentine Kind; either from a 
Bite thereof, or from ſome of their Fleſh taken as 
Food, This is pretty certain, that Men bitten or 
ſtung by Scorpions, are greatly eas'd by Coition; but 
the Woman, Pliny aſſures us, receives a deal of Da- 
mage thereby z which is no ſlender Argument of the 
Diſeaſc's ariſing from ſome Perſon ſo poiſon'd. Lifter 
adds, that there is no Room to doubt but that the 
Lues aroſe from ſome ſuch Cauſe; for upon any ve- 
nomous Bite the Penis becomes vehemently extended, 
and the Patient being ſeiz'd with a Satyriafis, breathes 
nothing but Rage and Luſt z Nature, in Effect, ſeem- 
ing to direct him to Coition for a Remedy. 2 

For my Part, I do not ſee what Occaſion we have 
to ranſack Antiquity ſo far as to rake honeſt Job's 
Aſhes, (if there ever was ſuch a Man as Fo5) or to run 
to the remoteſt Climates in Queſt of the Origin of a 
Diſeaſe which we can ſo eaſily find in ours, and among 
us. *Tis alſo as ridiculous to tax the irrational Part 
of Animals with it; unleſs we mean thereby, that 
thoſe who are not aſham'd to become the deſpicable 
Slaves of their Brutality, have for that Time forteited 
their Reaſon, and are turn'd Brutes; for, in my Opi- 
nion, if we be pleas'd to trace the true Origin of the 
venereal Diſeaſe, we ſhall find it in thoſe common 
Proſtitutes who abandon themſelves to all Sorts of 
Perſons, without Diſtinction of Age, Conſtitution, 
Sc. and whoſe Matrix, like a Common-Sewer, re- 
ceives indiff:rently, in a ſhort Space of Time, ſeveral 
Seeds of different Conſiſtence and Qualities z which 
being diveſted, ſoon after the Ejaculation, of thoſe 
Spirits in which. conſiſted their Life and Elaſticity, 


remains a viſcous and dead Subſtance, which from 


that Inſtant tends towards a Solution of Continuity 
in its Parts, no longer kept united by the Direction 
and Agitation of its moſt ſubtil Particles, That Mat- 


ter ſoon corrupted, forms a Filth in the Part, whoſe - 


putrid Particles being exalted by the Heat of the 
Body, irritate the Veſſels, dilate their Pores, and in- 
ſinuating themſelves thro* them, gain the Fluids, and 
accompanying them in the Circulation, have ſoon cor- 
rupted the whole Maſs. This Syſtem appears to me 
ſo true, that the monthly Evacuations in Women, 
whereby that Filth is waſh'd out, and carry*d away 
from the Matrix, is often a Sort of Preſervative a- 
gainſt that Diſtemper ; and that for the ſame Reaſon 
they are hot ſo apt to contract it as Men are. And if 
that Diſtemper was almoſt unknown to our Forefa- 
thers, 'tis becauſe our Foremothers were more virtu- 
ous than their Grand- daughters. 

Phyſicians and Chirurgeons divide the venereal Diſ- 
eaſe into ſeveral Stages, of which the Clap is che 
firſt, 

Dr. Cockburn, and others after him, will have the 


Clap to conſiſt in an Ulceration of the Mouths of the 
6E | ands, 
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Glands, of the Uretbra in Men, and of the glandu- 
lar Lacune in Women; occaſion'd by the Inſinuation 
of an acrimonious purulent Matter, contracted from 
an infected Perſon in au Coitus. From theſe Glands 
ifſues or gleets a ſharp, corroſive Matter, accompanied 
with Heat of Urine, Chordee, &c. which make what's 
uſually term'd the firſt Stage of the Diſtemper. A 
Clap appears ſometimes ſooner, and other Times la- 
ter, tho generally in about three or four Days after 
the Infection is receiv'd; and diſcovers itſelf by a 
painful Tenſion in the Penis, an excruciating Pain in 
making Water; by the Urine appearing whitiſh, and 
full of ſmall Threads. Sometimes the Teſticles are 
ſwell'd, as well as the Glans and the Prepuce; and 
ſometimes, alſo, there is a Running of a yellowiſh, 
greeniſh, Sc. Matter. 

f the Pei ſon be affected with a Phimoſis, or Pa- 
raphimoſis ; if the Running be of a thin Conſiſtence, 


a yellow or green Colour, and in great Quantity, and 


the Teſticles ſwell'd, it is uſually term'd a Gonorrbæa 
virulenta, and the Clap ſuppos'd to be in its ſecond 
Stage. Some Authors think, that in this Degree, or 
Stage, the Infection has reach'd the Maſs of Blood, 
and the Veſiculæ Seminales; others inſiſt that the Symp- 
toms may be accounted for from the Running, or Vi- 
rus being more corroſive z and by that Means irrita- 
ting and inflaming the adjacent Parts, - 

In France they uſed to begin the Cure of a Clap by 
Bleeding, if there was a great Inflammation in the 
Part, then adminiſter'd to the Patient cooling and 
diuretick Diet- Drinks, and Emulſions made with 
cold Seeds in Whey. A very good Ptiſane, or Diet- 
Drink, which can be made every where, and at all 
Times, is to put a Quarter of an Ounce of refin'd 
Salt-petre on each Pint of Water, of which the Pa- 
tient muſt drink as often as poſſibly he can; this Diet- 
Drink is very cooling and diuretick, and he muſt uſe 
it till the Inflammation be appeas'd. He muſt after- 


wards be purg'd with gentle Remedies, at firſt, v. g. 


this made of Caſſia and Manna, an Ounce of each 
in two Glaſſes of Whey, taken an Hour or two 
after one another. Then he muſt be purg'd, aſter- 
wards, ſeveral Times, with twelve Grains of Scam- 
mony, and ten of Calomel z which Remedies are to 
be continu'd till *tis ſeen that the Running is no lon- 
ger yellowiſh, nor greeniſh, nor of any other bad Co- 
lour, When it turns white, and ſpine, it muſt be 
ſtopp'd with Aſtringents, ſuch as powder'd Carat, 
aſtringent Crocus. martis, or its Extract, from Half a 
Drachm to a Drachm. When the Running is ſtop- 
ped, for to be certain of a perfect Cure, there muſt 
be preſcrib'd a Drachm of mercurial Panacea, to be 
taken at three different Times, in Conſerve of Roſes, 
And if there ſhould happen to be a ſmall Spitting, it 
muſt be left going on, ſince it can be eaſily ſtopp'd 
afterwards, by Purgations. 

Late Authors, eſpecially Dr. Cockburn, have inſiſted 
on the Cure of a Clap by a particular Injection, with- 
out the Uſe of any other Medicine, This has given 
a Handle to Quacks, who, by affecting to do the ſame 
by their Injections, generally check the Running, 
and make a confirm'd Pox. M. Le Clerc preſcribes 
the Uſe of Injections, while the Aſtringents are taken; 
and will have thoſe Injections made with the medica- 
mentous Stone, of which a Drachm muſt be put on 
eight Ounces of Plantain-water. The ſame Author 
forbids the Uſe of Mercury, while the Chirurgeon is 
endeavouring to ſtop the Gonorrbæa; becauſe, ſays he, 
Mercury is a Melter, which is good but while the 
Glands of the Groins, or the Teſticles are tumify'd, 
or when the Running is ſlopp'd too ſoon. , 

A Clap is often attended with an Inflammation and 
Contraction of the Frenum, and the under Part of the 
Penis call'd Chordee, and which renders Erection 
painful. It generally is proportionable to the Degrees 
of the Virus received; ſo that in virulent Gonor- 
rbæa' it is uſually a very troubleſome Symptom. It 
proceeds from the Acrimony of the Matter which 
runs from the Urethra, irritating the under Part of 
the Yard ; by which it is, as it were, ty'd, or held for- 


cibly downwards in Erection, eſpecially ; 
When the Acrimony is confiderable, it lou enum, 
gives Riſe to unnatural EreCtions, or the 8 — 
call'd a Priapiſm. If the Chordee be violent gf 
not decreaſe proportionably to the other Sympto doe 
8 an 1 of Turbith Mineral Þ6 5 
a iven with Succeſs, it cauſing a R 7 
the Par. | enen 
Clap is alſo often call'd a virulent Gonorrbæa to d 
tinguiſh it from a ſimple Gonorrbæa, or that with n 
Virus or Malignity which takes its Riſe from wa 
lent Exerciſes, and Strainings ; the immodergte 05 
of hot Foods, and particularly fermented Liquors : 
Beer, Wine, Cyder, Cc. This is cur'd by indul = 
Reſt, nouriſhing Foods, Broths, Ce. 805 
The Cauſe of the virulent Gonorrbæa, accordin 
M. Litre, is ſome acid Humour, heated, rare * 
and raiſed at the Time of Coition, from the . 
Parts of the Pudendum of a Woman infected and 
lodg'd in the Urethra of the Man, It has diff, 
Seats in the Body; ſometimes it only fixes on C. 
per's mucous Glands ; ſometimes on the Proj, 
and ſometimes on the Yeficule Seminales : Sometime, 
it poſſeſſes two, and ſometimes all three of theſe Pla- 
ces at once. From this Diverſity of Seats of the Gy. 
norrhea virulenta, M. Littre makes two Sort, 
Ple, which only affects one of the three Pars; and 
compound, or complicated, where ſeveral att fedted. 
That ſeated in the mucous Glands, he obſerve, may 
remain ſimple, thro* the whole Courſe of the Diſeaſe, 
by reaſon the Mouths of thoſe Glands open intothe 
Urethra, an Inch and a Half on this Side the Pf. 
tes, and alſo look down towards the Glands, othat 


their Liquor is eaſily diſcharg'd. The other tw 


Sorts mutually produce each other, by reaſon the 
Ducts of the Yeficule Seminales terminate in the i. 
thra in the Middle of thoſe of the Proftates; ſo tht 
there is an eaſy Communication between them, 
That ſeated in the mucous Glands, is much tbe n. 
reſt Caſe, and the eaſieſt cur'd. The Cure iscffftel 
by emollient Cataplaſms, and Fomentations upon the 
Part, and a Half-Bath, For the other Species, more 
powerful Means are to be us'd. The principal Reme- 
dies are mercurial Purges, an Emulſion of green 
Hempſeed, Cuttle- fiſh Bone, Turpentine, Saccharun 
Saturni, &c, we have, likewiſe, great Commends- 
tions of green Precipitate of Mercury, and Merariu 
dulcis. Balſ. Saturn. Terebinthinatum, prepu'l with 
a gentle Fire, of Saccharum Saturni, and Oil of Tu- 
pentine, is much applauded where the Heat is great 
about the Reins and Genitals ; as alſo Camphvr. A 
Infuſion of Cantharides in Wine is the Nfrum of 3 
noted Dutch Phyſician. Reſin of the Wood Gu- 
acum is alſo recommended; and Balſam of Cupailas 
held a Sort of Specifick ; to which mult be added, 
Antimonium Diaphoreticum, Bezoardium minerale, We 
ter wherein Mercury has been boil'd ; Injection d 
B Mercurius dulcis, Saccharum Saturn 
e. | 
Pitcairn's Method of curing the Gonorrhes vm 
lenta, is as follows: In the Beginning of the Dice 
he purges with a laxative Ptilan of Senna, Sal 
Tartar, and Melilot Flowers; and gives the Fat 
Whey for his Drink. After three or four _ 
ſpent in Purging, if the Scalding of the Urine® 
the Flux be abated, and the Colour and Confiſtenc 
of the Matter improv'd ; he adminiſters Bolus © 
Turpentine and Rhaponticum, for 6 or 7 Days 5 
if they keep the Body looſe, ſo much the betiel. l 
all Means Aſtringents are to be avoided; the _ 
rbæa being ſcarce ever known to degenerate m 
Pox, unleſs too haftily ſtopp'd. 8 
Du Blegny directs the Cure of the Generrbes G xy 
gin with a gentle Cathartick of Cafſia, Senna, il" 
fal Mineral, Tamarinds, Althea, and Rhubar®» 75 
miniſter'd every other Day; then Diureticks, Pic 
cularly thoſe of Turpentine; and, 1-ſtly, gende 


| : : 19 
tringents; as Mineral-water, Crocus marie, A 4 IF 
Tincture of Roſes, Tincture of Coral in Coch 
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ical Experiments, I have found two 
2 2 2 all the Expectations of a 
Rem eon in the Cure of a Clap, throughout all its 
tg The one is, a Preparation of Salt of Tartar 
- Antimonium diaphoreticum, with the Spirit of 
goes This Remedy is cathartick, diaphoretick, 
ede and therefore purges gently, by Stool, 
and di and inſenſible Tranſpiration, without con fi- 
r e Patient, otherwiſe than to a moderate Diet, 
. bſtaining from ſtrong Liquors, Pulſe, ſalt Meats, 
an i che Cure be per fected; which commonly 
wu ns in 10 or 12 Days. The ſecond Remedy 1s a 
phy which is both a Cleanſer and an Aſtringent, 
a is adminiſter'd 20 Drops to each Doſe, to ſtop 
— Running, and to conſolidate the relax*d Veſſels by 


In 


Peonüder SHANKERS as the next Thing in the Ve- 
al Diſeaſe worthy the Attention and Care of a ju- 
us Cbirurgeon. $hankers are round Ulcers, cav'd 
Middle, which riſe on the Glans and the Pre- 


nere 
dicio 
in the 


10 cure Shankers, they muſt be touch'd with the 


Stone, and brought to Suppuration, with red 
— mix'd with So Unguent of Andre de la 
Croix, Oil of Mercury, put upon Lint, is very good 
to open Shankers, and to conſume the Fleſh. The 
Patient muſt be very well purg'd with Calomel and 
Scammony; after which, he muſt take the mercurial 
Panacea's, which is a very good Remedy for all but a 
confirm'd Pox. : 

Next to Shankers come BuBo's, which are large 
Tumours, or Abſceſſes happening in the Groin. Bu- 
Joes muſt not be left to come to a perfect Maturity 
before they be open' d; becauſe the Matter, by ſo- 
journing too long, would chance to be carry'd into 
the Blood by the Circulation, and cauſe the Pox; 
therefore they muſt be open*d ſoon, with a Lancet, or 
a long Train of potential Cauteries, if they be too 
hard, They muſt ſuppurate a long while, and Care 
muſt be taken to purge the Patient with Calomel and 
Scammony. 0 

All theſe abovemention'd are but the Branches of 
that Corrupted Trunk, or rather the Forerunners of 
that cruel Devaſtator of a human Conſtitution the 
Pox, which ſometimes begins by a virulent Gonor- 
rhea, The Patient feels a Wearineſs in all his Mem- 
bers; it is accompanied with a Salivation and Head- 
ach, which increaſe at Night; excruciating Pains are 
felt in the Arms and Legs; the Palate is ſometimes 
ulcerated. If the Pox be an old one, there happens a 
Caries in the Bones. The Skin of the Patient is co- 
verd with round red Spots, and dry Puſtules; the 
Cartilages of the Noſe are ſometimes gnaw'd. There 
are Exoſtoſes. When the Pox is come to its Height, 
the Hairs fall, the Gums are ulcerated, the Teeth 
ſhake and fall, the whole Body dries up, the Eyes 


grow livid, the Noſe ſtinking, and the Amigdalæ (well. 


Ulcers grow in the natural Parts, and Buboes in the 
Groin; Worms in the Glans and Prepuce, and Con- 
diloma's in Ano. 

When the Pox is but juſt begun, 'tis eaſily cur'd; 
but if it be an old confirm'd one, and the Patient of 
a bad Conſtitution, has his Voice hoarſe, and Ulcers, 
Caries, and Exaſtoſes; the Cure is very difficult. 

The Spring and Summer are the two Seaſons moſt 
proper to undertake the Cure of the Pox ; which 
Cure muſt begin by an exact Diet, The Patient muſt 
be plac'd in a warm Apartment, and feed on Chick- 
ens, and other ſuch Aliments. He muſt drink ſudo- 
riick Decoctions made with Guiacum, China, Sarſa- 
parilla, and eat nothing ſalted, pepper'd, Sc. Cly- 
ters muſt be adminiſter'd to him, to keep his Body 
Open; he muſt be let Blood, and purg'd with 8 
Grains of Reſin of Jalap, and 10 of Calomel ; which 

urgations muſt be reiterated as often as the Chirur- 
geen ſhall judge proper. He, muſt afterwards take 
the Bath, during 8 Days ſucceſſively, Morning and 
Night; during the Bath, he muſt take the volatile 
Salt of Vipers; the Doſe is from 6 to 15 Grains: Or 


2 


the Fat of Vipers, from Half a Drachm to a Drachm, 
in ſome Conſerve of Roſes. 

The Patient muſt afterwards be brought to a Sali- 
vation by Friftions, which muſt be made with Un- 
guent of Mercury. This Unguent is compos'd of 
crude Mercury, mix'd with Turpentine in a Mortar; 
the whole being mix'd afterwards with Hog's Lard; 
7 2 one Part of Mercury upon three of Hog's 

rd. 

The Frictions begin at the Soal of the Foot; from 
thence they are continu'd to the Legs, and to the In- 
ſide of the Thighs, taking Care not to touch the 
Back Bone, When the Patient is of a tender Con- 
ſtitution, ſometimes a ſingle Friction ſuffices. He 
muſt be rubb'd by the Fire, after he has took ſome 
Chicken Broth. He muſt not be rubb'd, each Time, 
with more than one or two Drachms of Mercury 
without reckoning the Greaſe, He is rubb'd with 
the Hand, ſo that no Greaſe appear on his Skin; af... 
ter which, he muſt be put to Bed, The Chirurgeon 
muſt often look in the Mouth of the Patient, to ſee 
if the Mercury operates, which is eaſily known; be- 
cauſe the Tongue, Gums, and Amigdale ſwell, and 
grow thick; the Patient has the Head- ach, his Breath 
is ſtrong, his Face red, he has ſome Difficulty to 
ſwallow his Spittle, or begins to ſalivate. 

If none of theſe Signs appear, he muſt again be 
rubb'd the next Day, Morning and Night; becauſe 
there are ſometimes four or five Friftions given, and 
internally ſome mercurial Panacea, to haſten the Sa- 
livation, During the Frictions, the Patient muſt be 
fed with Chicken-Broth, Eggs, &c. which he muſt 
take every two Hours, at leaſt, He muſt keep his 
Bed in a warm Room, and muſt not get up, but 
when the Salivation is to be ſtopp'd, which com- 
monly laſts 20 or 25 Days, or rather till the Saliva- 
tion be fine, 1. e. no longer ſtinking, nor colour'd; 
but clear and fluid, 

If a Looſeneſs happens during the Salivation, it 
ſtops z but it muſt be procur'd again, by ſtopping the 
Looſeneſs, with Clyſters made with Milk and Yolks 
of Eggs; and if it could not be procur'd that Way, 
a ſlight Friction muſt be made; if the Salivation was 
too copious, it muſt be diminiſh'd with ſome gentle 
Purgatives. 

The Patient ſalivates, ordinarily, three or four 
Pounds every Day, in a Baſon made on Purpoſe ;. 
which he keeps in his Bed near his Mouth, into which 
the Saliva runs. A ſmall Stick, ty'd round with ſome 
linnen Cloth, muſt be thruſt, from Time to Time, 
between the Teeth and the Jaws, which otherwiſe 
would glue together. 

If the Salivation does not ſtop of itſelf, in a due 
Time, to ſtop it, the Patient muſt be purg'd. If 
there are Ulcers left in his Mouth, they muſt be dry*d 
with Gargariſms made of Barley-water, Honey of 
Roſes, or warm'd Wine, Warts are cur'd with be- 
ing ty'd, if the Ligature be poſſible z and if not, they 
muſt be conſum'd with Cauſticks. Sometimes they 
are cut, and left bleeding, and waſh'd afterwards with . 
hot Wine. 

When the Patient is up, he muſt be chang'd of 
Linnen, Bed, and Room, and purg'd; after which, 


| he'll recover his Strength by being fed with good 


Aliments, and by drinking good Wine. If he be 
too much weaken'd, he muſt drink Cows Milk, with 
Sugar of Roſes. * 

It happens, ſometimes, ſays Lemery, that when the 
Patient has not been well prepar'd, and the Salivation 
has been excited too ſoon, the Sublimation been made 
with too great a Violence; Part of the Sublimy 
fixes itſelf on one or two Veſlels,corrodes their Mem- 
branes, and cauſes an Hemorrhage z as he ſays he ſaw 
it happen to a Man in Languedoc, who in Half an 
Hour's Time vomited twelve Pounds of Blood with- 
out dying, becauſe he was a robuſt Man. | 

It happens, ſometimes, that the ſalivary Ducts, 
ſays the ſame Author, have been ſo much dilated 
and relax'd, by the pricking Salts which W 
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Salivation, that they can never be contracted again 
whence the Brain dries up by Degrees, and Death 
follows; therefore a Chirurgeon muſt take Care not 
to let the Salivation run too Jong, 

If the Pox be not inveterate, the Salivation can be 
excited by the mercurial Panacea alone, without giv- 
ing the Frictions; after Bleeding, the Purgations, and 
Bath, the Patient muſt take ten Grains of that Pana- 
cea in the Morning, and as much at Night; the 
third Day he muſt take twenty Grains in the Morn- 
ing, and as many at Night. The Doſe muſt be thus 
increaſed till the Salivation happens copiouſly, which 
muſt be kept running, by giving every ſecond or 
third Day twelve Grains of Panacea; which muſt 
be continu'd till the Salivation be fine, and the Ac- 
cidents vaniſh'd. 

From the Maladies of the Fleſh, we'll proceed to 
thoſe of the Bones, which are five in Number, viz. 
the Luxation, Frafture, Caries, or Ulcers, the Exoſ- 
tofis, and the Nodus. 

LuxaT1on, or Difizcation, (from the Latin, Lux- 
are, to looſen) is the ſlipping of the Head of a Bone 
from its proper Receptacle into another Place, where- 
by the natural Motion of the Joint is deſtroy'd. 

Luxations are either violent, proceeding from ſome 
external Cauſe; as Falls, Strains, Blows, Leaps, Ex- 
tenſions, &c. or gentle, ariſing from internal Cauſes ; 
as a natural Laxity of the Ligaments, a Fluxion of 
Humours, or gradual Collection thereof between the 
Joints, &c. 

Luxation properly has Place only among Boxes, 
whoſe Structure determines them to a manifeſt Mo- 
tion, as are all thoſe united by Diaribreſis; thoſe ar- 
ticulated by Synarthrofis, where there is no manifeſt 
Motion, are indeed ſubject to Fracture, Caries, Ex- 
oſtoſis, c. but not to Luxation. 

Luxations again are either complete, total, and 
perfect; or incomplete, partial, and imperfect. Both 
theſe Luxations can happen behind, or before, within 
Side, or without, and be ſimple or complicated, 

Perfeft, or compleat Luxation, is that where the 
Head of a Bone is actually ſtarted out of the Cavity of 
another. It is known by a Tumour or Protuberance, 
formed by the Head of the ſeparated Bone, which 
raiſes up the Skin, and mulcular Fleſh above its natu- 
ral Level, in a Part not deſtined to receive it; and 

2a Hollowneſs or ſinking in the Place from whence it 
is ſtarted, perceivable by the Touch, It is alſo at- 
tended with great Pain, a total Abolition of Motion, 
and a ſhortening of the Limb. 

Imperfect or partial Luxation, called alſo Subluxa- 


' tion, is where the Motion is only much impaired, the 


Joint weakened, and a Deformity perceivable in it, 
when compared with the oppoſite Part, which is 


ſound. This is otherwiſe called a Strain, when it 


proceeds from an external Cauſe; or ſimply a Relax- 
ation, when from an internal one. 

A Luxation is ſaid to be fmple, when it has no other 
Accident or Injury accompanying it. Complicated, 
when it is attended with a Wound, Inflammation, 
Fracture, or the like. 

The Cure of a ſimple Luxation, is by a ſpeedy Re- 
duction of the diſlocated Member to its natural Place. 
To this are neceſſary, 1. Extenſion, aiſigacic, which a 
luxated as well as fractured Member requires; as well 
on Account of the Contraction of the Tendons, as 
that the Head of the Bone may more directly be in- 
troduced into its Seat, 

This Extenſion is made either by the Hands alone, 
which is called Modus palaſtrius; becauſe among 
Wreſtlers, diſlocated Members uſed to be reduced 
after this Manner; or by Ligatures or Towels; or by 
Inſtruments or great Machines, when the Luxation is 
difficult and inveterate. 2. After Extenſion follows 
the intruding of the Joint into its natural Cavity 
which likewiſe, may either be effected by the Hands 
only, or by the Heel (as when the Head of the Os 
Humeri is fallen into the Arm Pit) or by Means of 
Ladders, Doors, Peſtles, or Hippocrates's Inſtrument, 
called Ambe, This Way is termed methodical, by 
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Way of Diſtinction from the third, which ;, ... 
Organical, becauſe performed by large Inftry ll 


but now altogether out of Uſe, Gourmse!; 
adds ee the very Act of reducing u theſe 
into its own Place, which is to be known = g 
Sound uſually heard, and from the Uſe and M. th 
of the reduced Joint. "Ig 
Laſtly, Becauſe on Account of the Laws e 
Tendons, Sc. the reduced Bone cannot _ ebe 
natural Poſition, it is neceſſary, yet further * rs 
Compreſſes and Bandages z by which means he ! 
ticulation is preſerved ſafe, *till the Ligamens * 
acquire their uſual Strength of Elaſticity ang Att 
tion. boy: 
The Luxation of the Thigh with the Hip, is f 
dom or never reduced. That of the firſt Vari : 
very difficult. That of the inferior Jaw-bone ad a 
the So le of the Foot is mortal. Ae 
The Reduction of Luxations is eaſier in Chilz, 
than in aged Perſons, but it grows more diff, 
when deferred for ſeveral Days, becauſe of the Abu. 
dance of the Lympha, and of the nutritious Juice. 
If an Inflammation ſhould happen before the Men 
ber is reduced, nothing ought to be attempted tl 
that Inflammation is appeaſed, but in order 00 pre 
vent and appeaſe it, the reduced Member muſt be 
bathed with hot Wine, in which have boils the 
Summits of St. Fohn's Wort, Camomile, Reſmariy, 
Stechas, and the like. The Bands muſt be dipped in 
the ſame Liquor. | 
If an cedematous Tumour riſes on the luxated Mem. 
ber, after the Articulation has been reduced, Sado. 
ficks muſt be adminiſtred to the Patient, and th 
Member anointed with Oil of St. Fobn's Wort, ot af 
Turpentine, and covered with a Plaiſter made gf yel- 
low Wax, and white Refin ; the whole being melted, 
there muſt be added to it white Succin, and Gun 
Elemi ; of each a ſufficient Quantity to make a Miſs, 


' which muſt be incorporated with the 300 n d 


Peru, 

It the Bone be thrown out of its Place by a cougy- 
lated Matter, in Form of a Plaiſter ; Reſolutive 
and Attenuants muſt be uſed, as are the Spirit vols 
tile of Tartar prepared with the Lees of Wine, or the 
Spirit of Tar/ar prepared by Fermentation, With 
Tartar and its proper Alkali, which is the beſt, the 
Ule thereof muſt be continued, 

When the diſlocated Bone has not been reduced 
ſoon enough, there is formed in the Cavity a Crgu- 
lum, which hinders the Reduction; this Cogulum 
may be melted with the following Oils before the 
Reduction of the Bone. Take one Part of iid 
Oil of human Bones, two Parts of fetid Oil of Tartar; 
mix the whole together, and put Quick Line over it, 
to have it diſtilled through a Retort; the Part mul: 
be fomented with this Oil. 

If the Luxation has happened through a too gte 
Relaxation of the Ligaments, they muſt be ſtrengtnen- 
ed by the Part reduced being kept in its Place 
good Bandages, preſcribing all Remedies, impreg"s 
ted with an oily volatile Salt, as thoſe produced *) 
the Saſſafras, Sarſaparilla, Sal- Armoniack, &c. _ 

Before I proceed further, I muſt give my Pap! 
ſome Examples of the moſt ordinary Luxations, at 
of the Wriſt, of the Leg, of the Rotula, of the F, 
and of the Faw- Bones. | 

The WRIs r is luxated in two Manners, vis. dt 
according to its Flection or Extenſion ; or according 
to the Abduction and Adduction. The Luxation dc. 
cording to its Fle&ion is called inward, then be 
Hand is turned inwardly ; the contrary happens ven 
diſlocated according to its Extenſion, called te c. 
ward Extenſion. ji 

The Luxation towards the Ribs, or according 
Adduction, is when the HVriſt is preſſed towards the 
Radits, then there is a Tumour on that Side; and a 
Cavity on the other, and the Hand inclines (ow 5 
the Cubitus. 

The two laſt Luxations are imperfect, bec 
the Apophiſes of the Cubitus and Radius. 
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of the Articulation of the Leg. pro- 

e Cartilage in Form of a Half-Moon, 
ou Ligaments on its in ward Part, which ſtrengthens 
and we: renders that Luxation leſs frequent. | 
. me Lo can be luxated in four Manners, before, 
behind, and towards the Ribs, ice. inwardly and out- 
— The two firſt Luxations are perfect, and the 

imperfect. 

. 12 before, the Leg is ſhorter than the 
— and tight behind, but bowed, and the Heel 
aches the Buttocks. In the inward Luxation the 
1 ad Foot are thrown outwardly, There is a Ca- 
— without, and a Tumour within; ſo that the inward 
Condilus of the Thigh reſts on the outward Cavity of 
the Leg. The contrary happens when the Luxation 
: —_— Adherence which the Rotula has with 
the Aponeuroſis of the Extenſores of the Leg, and the 
Facility it has to move upwards and downwards, makes 


E one believe that it cannot be luxated neither above 


nor below, but only at the Sides, and particularly 


q inward. Thoſe two Sorts of Luxations are eaſily 


known, if there be a Cavity where the Rotula ſhould 
be naturally, and a Fumour on that Side, 1t has been 
throwed by the Luxation. 

The FooT, properly called, may be diſlocated in 
four Manners, viz. before, behind, inwardly, and 
outwardly. The two firſt Luxations are compleat 3 
the two others incompleat, only the Muſcles which 
keep up the Bones be broken, | 

The Mragalus diſlocated before, when the Feel's 
Bene occupies the Cavity of the Tibia; for then the 
Heel has no Sally, and the Foot is bowed, though the 
Tendon of Achilles be tightly ſtretched. When the 
Altragalus, or Huckle-Bone, is luxated behind, the 
naviculary Bone paſſes under the Articulation, and the 
Tibia over it, whence it happens that the Heel is very 
long, the Foot ſhort, and remains extended. 

Ot all the incomplete Luxations, that made outward 
the leſs common, becauſe the Peroneum deſcends low- 
and embraces the Aſtragalus; when it happens the 
Sole of the Foot is inward, becauſe the Muſcles de- 
fined for its Motion are farther from the Support 
the contrary happens when the Luxation is inward. 
In the incomplete Luxations, there is almoſt always 
a Separation between the Tibia and the Peroneum, 
35 in the Viriſt, the Cubitus is ſtarted from the Ra- 
diu; for which Reaſon, after the Luxations of the 
Foot and Yriſt, thoſe Parts remain a long while uſe- 
leſs, and great Pains are felt in them. Thoſe ſtarted 
Bones being very difficult, and a long while before 
they can be brought to their former Situation, 

It muſt be obſerved, that though this be called a 
Starting, as much of the Wriſt as of the Foot; it is, 
however, a true Luxation, becauſe in the Vriſt the 
Cubilus and Radius are really articulated. In the 
Fot "tis a ſimple Starting, becauſe the Leg and Pe- 
roneum are ſo ſtraitly joined with Cartilages and Liga- 
ments, that they can be ſaid to be united. 

It muſt alſo be obſerved that, generally, in all the 
incomplete Luxations, of what Manner ſoever they be, 
the Ligament on the Side of the Luxation, i. e. on that 
Side the Bone throws itſelf, ſuffers a great deal more 
than that on the other Side. 

Beſides theſe Species of Luxations of the Wriſt and 
Foot, there are others belonging to the ſmall Bones 
n particular, which compoſe the Wriſt and Foot. 

Thoſe Luxations happen when ſome of thoſe ſmall 

nes come out of their Places, and throw themſelves 
ſometimes outward, and ſometimes inward. Thoſe 

xations are eaſily known by the Tumour the diſ- 

Plac'd Bone forms in the Place it has throw'd itſelf. 
It alſo ſometimes happens, that in the violent Mo- 
tons of the Articulations, the Heads are half diſlo- 
ated, and re-implace themſelves afterwards, without 
any Help; it is what we call a Sprain, in French En- 
e; and which happens very often in the Foot. 

Tis Plainly ſeen, by the Diſpoſition of the Cavity 
ef the Bone of the Temple, that the Jaw-bone can 
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eaſiet be diſlocated forward, than backward ; that 
Side being more ſmooth, and rais'd. 

The Luxation of the Faw-bone is of both Sides at 
once, or of only one Side, The Luxation of both 
Sides, otherwiſe call'd compleat, can happen four 
Ways: 1. Forward, the two Condili of the Jaw- 
bone reſting on the Roots of the zigomatical Apophiſes, 
and there is a Vacuity found on each Side towards the 
Fore-part of each Ear, which is the Cavity of the 
Q Temporum z the Chin ſtarts forward, and hangs on 
the Breaſt; the Mouth is open, and the Patient can- 
not ſhut it, tho the Muſcles, Crotaphites, and Maſſe- 
ters, be very tight. The Patient feels violent Pains in 
the Temples, occaſion'd by the Tenſion of the Cra- 
tophites, and of the Compreſſion of their Tendons 
found between the Caracoides Abpopbiſis of the inferior 
Jaw-bone, and the Zigoma, and can't ſpeak; the 
Pterigoides Muſcles are preſs'd: This is the Luxation 
which often happens in Gaping. 2. It happens back- 
ward, and then the two Cendili of the Jaw-bone reſt 
on the oſſeous and cartilaginous Conduct of the Ears, 
and on the Roots of the Stiloides Apophiſes z but this 
Luxation happens but with great Difficulty in Adults, 
unleſs the Apopbiſes Stiloides be broken. In Children 
it extends itlelf eaſier, and the Conduct of the Ear is 
but cartilaginous. In this Species of Luxation there 
are Tumours ſeen along the Ears, near the Apophiſes 
Maſtoides; the inferior Jaw-bone is ſhorter than the 
ſuperior, the inferior Inciſores are behind the upper 
_— the Mouth is ſhut, and the Patient is a little 

eaf, 

The third and fourth Species of Luxation happen 
when one Side is carry*d inward, while the other is 
throw'd outward. For Example, If the right Condi- 
lus advances towards the Conduct of Communication 
between the Ear and the Mouth ; and the left Con- 
duct reſts on the Conduct of the Ear, which forms a 
Tumour on the left Side, and a Hollowneſs on the 
right; the Patient is deaf of the left Ear, the Chin 
is awry, and throws itſelf on the left Side. The con- 
trary happens if it be the left Condilus, which reſts on 
the Conduct of Communication between the Ear and 
the Mouth; and the right reſts on the Ear, which 
forms a Tumour on the left Side; and the contrary 
happens if it be the left Condilus, which reſts on the 
Conduct of the Communication of the Ear. 

The incomplete Luxations of the Jaw bone in one 
of theſe Sides, happen in two Manners ; forward, and 
backward, Thoſe forward are the ordinary ones. In 
both, the Mouth is awry ; ſo that if the right Condi- 
lus be luxated forward, the Chin throws itſelf forward 
on the left Side, and there is ſeen a Hollowneſs to- 
wards the Cavity of the right Temple; the contrary 
happens in the Luxation of the left Side. If the right 
Side be luxated backward, the Chin throws itſelf 
within, on the right Side, and there is a Tumour to- 
wards the right Apophifis Maſtoides ; the contrary hap- 
pens if it be the left. In the firſt Species, i. e. in 
that which happens forward, the Mouth is more open, 
eſpecially on the luxated Side, than in the ſecond, 
where it is more firm, eſpecially on the Side /uxated. 

Tho? we have given already the general Rules for 
the Reduction of a Luxation; as each Species of Lux- 
ation has its particular Manner of being reduc'd, it is 
very fit I ſhould enlarge more on that Subject. Some 
of the general Rules I had forgot, are, 1. That the 
Bones ſhould be brought back thro? the ſame Way they 
have took in the Luxation. 2. That the Operator 
ſhould take Care to make the Extenſion to none but 
the diſlocated Bone. For Example, If the Arm is to 
be reduc'd, it muſt be taken above the Cubitus, and 
not under; becauſe then the Extenſion would be made 
in the Articulation of the Cubitus. 

Some, in the Luxation of the Jaw-bone, give a 
Box on the Chin, to reduce it; but tho? ſuch Method 
has often ſucceeded, it is dangerous to uſe it. 

It muſt be obſerv*d, that tho* the Luxation be very 
well reduc'd, it often happens that the Part can't be 
mov'd; which happens from the Contuſion and * 
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ſes the Muſcles and Tendons have receiv'd in the 
Luxation, 

The Bone being reduc'd into its natural Place, there 
are Bandages uſed to keep it there, tho? the Operator 
could very well do without them, if he would; ſince 
it is but in the following Caſes that Bandages are ne- 
ceſſary. 1. In the Luxations proceeding from inter- 
nal Cauſes; becauſe the Ligaments having been re- 
lax'd, a Bandage myſt ſupply their Want. 2. In the 
Luxation of the Jaw-bone, eſpecially when it happens 
in Gaping becauſe the Ligaments having been weak- 
en'd, and ſoften'd, by ſome Humidity, want Help to 
keep up the Jaw-bone, whoſe Weight tends towards 
a new Luxation; to which muſt be added, that the 
Patient can ſcarce be at Reft, and that the continual 
Motions he is oblig'd to make, either to ſpeak, or eat, 
could cauſe a ſecond Luxation. 3. In the Luxations 
of the Wriſt and the Foot; becauſe, as we have ob- 
ſerv'd already, they are ordinarily accompanied with 
Startings of the Cubitus and Radius, and of the Tibia 
and Pereneum, a Bandage muſt be made, from above 
downwards, to bring together gently the ſtarted Bones, 
and keep them firm; which muſt be done without a 
Compreſſion on the afflicted Part, 4. In the Luxa- 
tions of the Clavicle, with the Sternum, the Arm muſt 
be kept up, by Means of the Scart, | 

In all other Luxations, there wants no Bandage, 
unleſs there be an Inflammation; and the Bandage 
ought to be contentive only, to keep uß what's put on 
the afflicted Part. For the Thigh, Leg, Sc. the 
Patient muſt keep his Bed for two or three Days, to 
ſtrengthen the Part. 

The Accidents which accompany the Luxations, are 
Inflammations, Echimefis, Pains, Convulſions, Ec. 
are remedied, firſt, by the Reduction of the Luxa- 
tions; ſecondly, by the general Remedies, ſuch as 
Bleeding, Clyſters, Diet, Sc. thirdly, by the To- 
picks, as Fomentations, Liniments, and the Com- 
preſſes dipp'd in Brandy. The Accidents which hap- 
pen after the Reduction, are, the Gangrene, occa- 
ſion'd by a Bandage too tight; or the Enchilofis, by 
the Parts having been kept too long in the ſame Situ- 
ation, without giving it any Motion : Therefore it is 
neceſſary, in tedious Maladies, as Fractures, Luxa- 
tions, and Aneuriſms, where the Parts are kept long 
in the ſame Situation, to oblige the Patient to move 
thoſe Parts, by Intervals, without Violence, to enter- 
tain their free Motion, hinder the gathering of a viſ- 

cous Matter in their Articulations, and the Stifneſs 
and Shortneſs of the Tendons. 

Encnilos1s is a Malady which attacks the Arti- 
culations. There are five Sorts of Enchiloſes ; one is 
cauſed by the thickening and hardening of the Hu- 
mour which bathes the Articulations; which happens 
for want of Motion, or becauſe that Humour 1s too 
abundant, tco thick, and too viſcous, 

The ſecond Species of Anchil:fis is made by the U- 
nion, or the very Bones articulated ; which ordinarily 
happens either after ſome Ulcers, or on Occaſion of 
ſome Fracture in the Articulation. In this Caſe, the 
bony Fibres, having been eaten by the Acrimony of 
the Pus, or bruited by ſome Blow, the nutritious 
Juice which runs from it ſerves as a Glue to join the 
two Extremities of the Bones. 

The firſt Species of Anchilefis is commonly accom- 
panied with a Tumour of the Articulation, which has 
yet a ſmall! Motion. In the ſecond there is no Tu- 
mour, and the Motion is entirely loft, | 

The ſecond Species of Anchilefis is incurable. The 
firſt can be cur*d at firſt with emollient Remedies, and 
by the frequent Motions of the Articulation ; but 
when it is old, and there is a conſiderable Gathering 
of Matter, the Cure is very difficult, if not quite im- 
poſſible. 

The beſt Remedies are all thoſe capable to melt 
the thicken'd Matter gather'd in the Articulation ; as 
the Unguent of Styrax, mix'd and melted with Oil of 
Bays and Earth Worms; the Compreſſes are dipp'd 

in hot Brandy, the Part is fomented with Spirit of 


Wine mix'd with the Oils abovemention' = 
ous Medicaments are never to be ated te ſpirit. 
being mix'd with Oils, or Greaſe ; becauſe der Tow 
en the Skin, and oily Medicaments are to o hard 
with ſpirituous, elſe they would not be ſtrong ., 
The Part muſt be theuſt into the Inſide of — 2 
newly kill'd; but the moſt efficacious Remeg, "| 
Motion of the Part, ſomewhat violent, and of. wes 
terated, keeping the Part warm, Theſe "rg "te 
are good againſt the Shortneſs and Stifneſs < . 
e which happens for having kept the "wha 
ong in the ſame Situation, without ojivir.. : 
leaſt Motion, f Seng nie 
The third Species of Auchilgſis is cauſed by; . 
quor which bathes the Fibres of the Muſcles 65 
kept too long in the ſame Poſture, This ya 
thickens, and hinders the natural Motion of the li 
cles, becauſe the Fibres are kept contracted, or len * 
en, by that Sort of Glue; which js the Cue |, 
the Patient waiks on the Toes, becauſe . 
extended; or on the Heel, becauſe 'tis bow, 1. 
thus of the others. In theſe Caſes are uſe, hy 
Greaſe, or the Marrow of a Hart, or of Mae 
Palm Oil, Sc. but it happens, ſometimes, that af 
Remedies increaſe the Pain in the Part, and ofen 
cite an eriſipelatous Inflammation in the Skin, Th 
ſame Thing happens alſo, ſometimes, from the Uſe of 
Baths of hot mineral Water; therefore the beſt ke 
medy againſt the Shortneſs of Tendons, is tg thru 
the Part into the Throat of an Ox newly ſtuck, (, 
the Belly of a Calf, or a Sheep, juſt open'd, 

All Articulations are very ſubject to Anchiliſe, even 
the Jaw-bone is not free from it; but thoſe more fab. 
ject to it are the Knees, becauſe of the great Extent 
of the Ligaments, of its Aponeurofis, and of the 
Number of its Cartilages. 

So much for the Luxation, or Diſflocation of the 
Bones; at preſent for their Fractures, 

FrAcTuRE is a Solution of Continuity in a Bone, 
when it is cruſh'd or broken by ſome external Cauſe, 

A Bone can be broken four Ways, viz. tan. 
verſly, or ſloping, or lengthwiſe, properl; cll'd 
Fiſſure, or into ſeveral Pieces; and with three Sorts 
of Inſtruments, viz. contunding, cutting, d tuib- 
ing; i. e. that a Bone can be divided in the Conti 
nuity of its proper Parts, or by Contuſion or laci- 
ſion, or Twiſting. 

The Frafture of a Bone is known by its growing 
ſhorter, by its Want of Motion, by its bending ſome- 
where elſe beſides in its Articulations, by the Inequu 
lity found in its Continuity, by the Cracking heard, 
and ſometimes by the coming out of one of its Ends 
thro* the Fleſh it has open'd ; and, laſtly, by tte 
Compariſon made with the ſound Part of the othet 
Side; as of the right Arm with the left. 

The Frafure lengthwiſe, or Fiſſure, is not caliy 
diſcover'd, and cauſes great Accidents when it 15 10! 
known. This is known by the Pain, and by the Tu- 
mour found at the Bottom of the Fiſſure of the Bone, 
when felt; beſides the Conjectures which can be 
form'd from the Report of the Patient. 

The Fracture with Fracaſſement is the moſt difficult 
to cure, becauſe of the great Number of Splinte's, 
which cauſe every Day new Pains, and new Supputir 
tions, 

There are two Sorts of Fradtures, one imple, and 
the other complicated. Simple Hracture, is thut n 
which a Bone is broken without any other Accident. 
Complicated Fracture, is al ways accompany'd with 
ſome Accident; as that in which there is « Hal 
ment of Bones, or in which the Pone is broken int 
Pieces; or elſe the Frafure is join'd with a Luna 
or a Wound, or when there is Inflammation, &. 


Old People, becauſe their Bones are drier, are more 
expos'd to Fractures than Children, whoſe Bones ale 


almoſt cartilaginous, and obey the Violence hic 


can be made to them; whence it happens, that Brulles 
which they receive on the Cranium, or any where 
elſe, are eaſily remedied with Plaiſters and _— 
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; o the Figure of the Parts, *Tis alſo for 
ge eine Reste that — are eaſier broken in Win- 
= than in Summer. Lac 

The moſt dangerous Fractures are thoſe which hap- 

in the Joints, and in the Cranium, Ia the Cra- 

— becaule of the Brain; and in the Joints, becauſe 
of the nervous Parts. : 

In the Cure of Frafures, the Chirurgeon has two 
Things to attend to; firſt, to reſtore the fractured 
Bone to its natural Situation z and to keep it tight with 
Ferule, or Splinters, and Bandages : In which Caſe, 
Nature takes on herſelf the Office of healing, and con- 

lutinating it, by forming a Callus thereon. _ 

If che Frafure be tranſverſly, the Reduction muſt 
be made by Extenſion, and Counter. extenſion; and if 
lengthwiſe, Coaptation ſuffices, If the Fracture be 
complicated with a Wound, the Cure muſt begin by 
the Reduction, and the other Remedies are admini- 
Rer'd afterwards, as in the ſimple Fracture. 

The Reduction of the FraFure is known to be made 
when the Pain ceaſes, when the Part has reaſſum'd its 
natural Form, when it appears without Inequalities, 
and like the ſound Part of the other Side, 

When there are Splinters left in the Fracture after 
the Reduction made, the Patient feels intolerable 
Pains in the Part, which is a Sign that there is an Ab- 
ſceſs forming there; and when there has been a 
Wound join'd to the Fracture, the Lips of the Wound 
ſwell, grow ſoft and paler, and the Pus is more abun- 
dant than before. 

Tho? the Splinters might appear, they are not to.be 

1'd out, but the Chirvrgeon muſt wait patiently 
their coming out with the Pus, or kelp their coming 
out with the Uſe of Injections made with the Tincture 
of Myrrh and Aloes, and with proper Plaiſters, and 
alſo with Pincers. 

After the Reduction made in a ſample Fraure, the 
Parts muſt be conſolidated and ſtrengthen'd with Li- 
niment of Oil of Worms and St. John's-wort, mix'd 
with Wine or Brandy; with Fomentations of red Ro- 
ſes, Roſemary and St, John's-wort, boil'd in Wine; 
taking Care to wrap up the broken Member, but in 
ſuch a Manner, that the two Extremities ſhould not 
croſs over one another, leaving a ſmall Interval free 
between both; after which, the Ferulæ, or Splinters, 
and the Bands, muſt be apply'd; taking Care they 
are not too tight, and to raiſe them every third Day, 
to make them tighter; becauſe they looſen in that 
Interval, to hinder the troubleſome Itching, and to 
give Air to the Part; avoiding, thereby, the Gan- 
grene which could happen thro? a Suffocation of the 
natural Warmth, 

There is more or leſs Time requir'd in the Cure of 
a Frafture, as the fractur d Bones are different in Big- 
neſs; thus the Callus of the fraur'd Jaw-bone is 
form'd in 20 Days ; that of the Clavicle, or Shoulder, 
in 24; that of the Humerus in 40; that of the Cu- 
bitus in 30; that of the Bones of the Carpus, and of 
the Fingers, in 20; that of the Ribs in 20; that of 
the Femur, or Thigh, in 50; that of the Tibia, or 
Leg, in 40; and that of the Bones of the Tarſus, 
and of the Toes, in 20. 

To facilitate the Formation of the Callus, the frac- 
ur Part muſt be rubb'd with Oil of Worms, and 
hot Spirit of Wine, mix'd together. The Lapis Ab- 
texcolis is a Specifick on this Occaſion. 


Note, That in a fimple Fracture, if there were 
Splinters embarraſs'd in the Fleſh, which could 
not be re-united to the Body of the Bone, and 
known to be entirely ſeparated, and diveſted of 
the Periofteum z a great Care muſt be taken to 
not uſe, then, an ordinary Bandage; for the 
Splinters would tear, ſtil] more, the neighbouring 

arts, which would cauſe exceſſive Pains to the 
Patient, Fevers, Abſceſſes, and, laſtly, expoſe 
him to the Danger of loſing the Part, and per- 
haps his Life. An Inciſion muſt be made, then, 


on the Splinters, and they are extracted; eſpe- 
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cially in the Fra&ures of the Ribs. If the Frac- 
iure was with a Wound, they muſt be extracted 
thro* the very Wound]; but if they could not be 
ſeparated, they muſt be let fall by Suppuration z 
which, however, is not to be attempted in the 
Fraftures of the Ribs, where the Splinters prick, 
and tear the Pleura, Laſtly, If in a Frafure 
with a Wound, an End of the Bone, or both, 
ſhould come out thro? the Wound, as not to be 
reduc'd, they muſt be ſaw'd, and cu. 

Note, allo, That to reduce the fraZur'd Bones to 
their natural State, (of which we have yet took 
but very little Notice) the Chirurgeon has both 
Extremities of the broken Bones gently and e- 
qually drawn by two Setvants, and with his 
Hands he adjuſts them to the Figure of the Part z 
and if there be any Splinters, he endeavours to 
reduce them even with the Bones. The Exten- 
ſion mult be greater, if the fraZur'd Bones ride 
over ohe another; it muſt be greater, alſo, if 
the Fradtures be ſloping, than when they are ho- 
rizontal. Laſtly, It muſt be proportion'd to the 

Strength of the Muſcles of the Part. Some- 
times the Hands are ſtrong enough, but there are 
Caſes where onc's oblig'd to have Recourſe to 
Strings, and Machines. For Example, In the 
Frafture of the Femur, or Thigh, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to uſe the ſuperior Lacs, or Strings; 
it being impoſſible to embrace it with the Hands 
unleſs it be to a young Child, The Chirurgeon 
muſt not obſtinately inſiſt on the Extenſions to 
reduce a Frafure accompany'd with Contuſions, 
Echimoſes, and Inflammations; but wait till the 
firſt Rage of the Diſtemper be abated, eſpecially 
when the Bones are not much diſorder'd, and the 
Accidents are rather cauſed by the Blow, or 
Fall, than by the Diſorder of the Bones, Gc. 
When the Frafure is reduc'd, the Apparatus 
muſt be ready, the Box garniſh'd with what's 
neceſſary, plac'd under the fra7ur'd Part, and 
two Servants keeping the Part in the ſame Situ- 
ation, and drawing ſoftly, and equally, at each 
Extremity of the Member, they lower it both 
together, to place it on the Plan of the Bandage 
with 18 Chiefs, The Chirurgeon muſt keep up 
the Place of. the Fra&ure till the Part be plac'd, 
and the Servants keep it tight while the Chirur- 
geon ſhall dreſs the Wound, and make the Ban- 
dage. There is yet a particular Caſe, which is, 
that when there is a long Splinter which riſes a- 
bove the Bone, and there be a Wound under- 
neath, or above, or both together ; in this Caſe 
tis neceſſary to have a ſmall, and very narrow 
Band, with which are made two or three Circu- 
laries in the Middle of the Splinter, to keep it 
in Subjection while the Chirurgeon dreſſes the 
Wound. Theſe Remarks are for complicated 
Fraftures ; in the ſimple ones the two Servants 
keep the Part lifted up, and extended in the fame 
Situation, drawing always ſoftly, and equally, at 
each Extremity, without moving, while the Chi- 
rurgeon dreſſes it; an Ambrocation muſt be made 
with the Spirits of Wine and Turpentine, and 
Oil of Worms. The Part is cover'd with a 
Comprels dipp'd in the ſame Remedy, if there 
be a ſlight Echymaſis. The Compreſs muſt be 
ſplitted according to the two Thirds, to prevent 
any Replits; the other Compreſſes and Bands 
are to be dipp'd in Oxicrat, or Water and Vi- 
negar, to cool the Part, and that they may be ca- 
ſier apply'd. 


From theſe particular Reflections on the Reduction 


of Fradtures, as to Practice, il paſs to ſome others, 
of the ſame Kind, on the Apparatus, ſince there is 
not a ſingle Throw of a Band which has not its Uci- 
lity z and alſo on the Poſture the Patient is to be put 
in, according to the Part fractured, and how he is to 
behave while under Cure. 
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Pil begin with the /imple Fracture of the Leg, 
on which there are to be made firſt three circular 
Tours with the firſt Band, which has two Uſes: 1. 
It hinders the Callus from riſing too much, and cau- 
ſing a Deformity. 2. It ſerves to ſtrengthen more 
the fractured Place, which is the only one to be kept 


in Subjection. 


Secondly, The End of the Band muſt be well fixed, 
while the three circular Turns are made, ſince from 
thence depends the whole Firmneſs of the reſt of the 
Bandage; and if the three Tours be made too looſe, 
they'll give Way and run, or elſe when new ones 
ſhall be made over them, they'll make Pleats, which 
will be very troubleſome, and diſcommode the Part. 

Thirdly, Circular Throws muſt be made firſt, be- 
cauſe they are ſtronger than the Doloirs, and they are 
three in Number, thereby to keep the fractured Part 
and the End of the Band in a greater Subjection. 

Fourthly, Doloirs muſt be made afterwards, becauſe 
a long Space is to be run over, which Doloirs muſt be 
more or leſs narrow, as the Parts are more or leſs 
round, becauſe, when too near one another, they grow 
looſe and ſlip leſs than the large ones; and theſe 
looſen (till leſs than Rampans, which are Tours of 
Bands like the Circumvolutions of a Serpent round a 
Tree. 

Fifthly, Renverſed are made in the Places of the 
Part which are uneven. 1, To hinder the Bandage 
from being rumpled, and making Pleats, which would 
wound the Part, and diſpoſe the Bandage to flip too 
eaſily, 2. To fill up the Hollowneſs. Theſe ren- 
verſed mult always begin at the Inſide of the Leg, 
becauſe it is hollower, and leſs garniſhed with Fleſh; 
and they muſt be ſo contrived, that their Middle 
ſhould meet on the poſterior Part of that Part, and be 
always placed on the ſame Line, the better to fill up 
the Vacuity, 

After theſe three firſt Tours of the Bands, the Chi- 
rurgeon mult aſcend towards the Knee by Dolcirs. The 
ſecond Band is applied immediately on the firſt, and 
makes three Circularies on the Place of the Fracture, 
to ſtrengthen the three firſt Tours of the firſt Band, 
The three firſt Throws are tighter than the others, to 
keep the Fracture and the End of the Band ſteady. 
Then the Operator muſt deſcend lower to keep in 
Subjection the inferior Part of the broken Bone, the 
firſt Band having already ſtrengthened the ſuperior. 
Narrow Dolgirs muſt be made in that Deſcent, for 
the Reaſons abovementioned ; and likewiſe ſome ren- 
verſed, it the Bindage makes any Pleats, A Je& or 
Throw of the Band is carried round the Sole of the 
Foot. 1. It ſtrengthens the Doloirs made in coming 
downwards, and thoſe made in going upwards. 2. It 
keeps the Sole of the Foot a little bowed and firm, in 
Order that the Extenſors of the Foot, which are a great 
deal ſtronger than the Flexores, being a littie coun- 
terpoiſed by the Tours of the Band, the Muſcles 
ſhould not be ſhortened, ard keep the Foot extended, 
from whence it happens that aſter the Cure of the 
Frafture, the Foot cannot be bowed, nor reſted, but 
on the Toes. In making that Throw of the Band, 
Care is to be taken that the Ankles ſhould not be co- 
vered, and therefore a renverſed muſt be made, to hin- 
der the Bandage from reſting on thoſe Bones. 

Doloirs are made in aſcending or going upwards, 
to keep the Sole of the Foot ſteady, and a little bow- 
ed, and ſtop the Bandage, which muſt be ended in 
the ſame Place with the firſt, After theſe two Bands 
a circular Compreſs mult be applied, to give a round 
Form to a Member, and whoſe Parts muſt be more 
flattened, and thicker, the nearer they approach the 
Calf of the Leg. This Compreſs muſt be applied in 
ſuch a manner as not to reſt on the inward Face of 
the Bone of the Leg, becauſe naked of Fleſh. This 
Compreſs by rendring the Part even, cauſes that the 
Ferulz, or Splinters applied over it, reſt equally, 
according to their Length. 

The Splinters muſt be made of Cards, or of a very 
thin Wood, thoſe of thick Cards are the beſt. When 
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thoſe made of Wood are uſed, they muſt 1 
ed with Linen-Cloth, or Flax * +1 — ſh 
Leg, that they may not offend the Part; if they bo 
thick Card, they muſt be wrapped up with a Li « 
Cloth folded double, otherwiſe as they are to SG 
ted, they would ſtick ſo hard to the Bands, which Y 
underneath, and above, that they could not be a 
diſengaged, when the Apparatus is to be raiſed, 1 
Cards ate wetted, that they may be the better adjuſt 
ed to the Figure of the Part, and obey the detter the 
Tours of the Bands, whereby they are to be kept | 

. ; Ptteady, 
and keep in drying the Figure given them, 

Thoſe Splinters ſerve to keep the reduced Bones in 
the Situation which has been given them, and hinder 
the Part from bowing in the fractured Place. 
third Band is to keep the Splinters ſteady, and; 9 
be placed in the ſame Manner the other two hun 
been, 

Over all theſe Bands are put two Cards, to embr,, 
the whole Part, and which muſt be tied with {my 
Pieces of Tapes, beginning to tie by thoſe of the Miz, 
dle, the better to tie the two others, withou: being 
obliged to have them kept up. 

The Part is afterwards placed between the Fm; 
which muſt embrace the Leg and Thigh, to make of 
the whole but a ſingle, tight, and inflexible Pycs 
The Fanons ought not to be of an equal Length. 
That applied on the Inſide of the Thigh and of the 
Leg muſt be a-Top, ſhorter than the other, which 
mult reſt on the Buttock and Hip, that they may ng: 
offend the Scrotum, the Groin and Peroneum, Both 
Fanons muſt deſcend, the one as low as the other, 
and a little lower than the Sole of the Foot, to ke 
up the Articulation, and not incline on either Site, 

Before the Leg be plac'd on the Sinew of the Ia. 
nons, a ſmall quilted Cuſhion, of the Length and 
Breadth of the Leg, muſt be put upon it; at the 
Extremity of this Cuſhion there muſt be a Beurle,or 
Boudin, open in the Middle to place the Heel, and 
which is to be a little flatten'd in the Place where the 
Tendon of Achilles is to reſt ; becauſe if it was round 
in that Place, it would wound it, 'The Par being 
plac'd on the Mattraſs, the Fanons are to be ty'd, 
and roll'd, as much as is neceſſary, to reſt on theSides 
of the Leg and Thigh ; but left they ſhould not relt 
enough on the Sides of the Sole of the Foot, which 
are leſs rais'd than the Ankles, thoſe Places ſhould be 
garniſh'd with ſmall Compreſſes, and by that Means 
the Fanons keep the Sole of the Foot more firm, vith- 
out Fear of wounding it. A Space is given to thele 
Compreſſes, as much as is wanted to raiſe the Fata, 
and hinder their reſting on the Ankles ; and for Fear 
they ſhould reſt on the Condili of the Femur, and 01 
the Head of the Peroneum, Compreſſes muſt be put 
over, and underneath that Part, to defend it. Ils 
done, the whole Inſide of the Leg is cover'd with 
long Compreſs of linnen Cloth folded double, and tae 
Fanons are ty'd with four or five ſmall Bands, three 
to the Legs, and one or two to the Thigh; that 
the Leg is ty'd firſt. Afterwards a Soal made 0 
Wood, or Card, lin'd with linnen Cloth, is to be ap- 
ply*d to the Sole of the Foot. 

The Chirurgeon muſt likewiſe obſerve to ge 
the Part and Patient, a convenient Situation. 
Situation of the Patient, and of the Part, is not 4. 
ways the ſame; *cis different, according to the _ 
ſity of the Parts: For Example, in the Fracture © 
the Femur and Leg, the Patient muſt keep 2 
exactly his Bed, and the ſame Situation, till ! r 
Callus be form'd; and lie on his Back, his Hen . 
low as his Buttocks, that the Body may not reſt on Fu 
Heels, and the Foot of the fractured Part ought 0 
a little rais'd. ko? he 

The Patient, on the contrary, can walk, t 1 8 
has an Arm fraur'd; but he muſt not uſe that 
till the Callus be form'd. 11, of 

In the Fracture of the Thigh, of the Roll * ky 
the Leg, and of the Foot, the Knee ought to 


ways extended, inſtead that the Elbow ſhould at 
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| and let the Patient be a-b:d or up, the 
— 2 up with a Scarf. The ſame Thing 


muſt be obſerved in all the Fractures of the Arm, f 


the Cubitus, of the Hand, and Shoulder, as well as 


icle; 
2 — extended than bowed, and Flexion is 


za ful to the Elbow than Extenſion. 
Ee bees contrary to the Re- union of Fractures, 
he Chirurgeon ought to dreſs the Patient but ſeldom, 
Ks Apparatus mult not be raiſed before the ſeventh, 
r bth, or ninth Day, unleſs the Patient feels great 
Pans "or Itchings in the Part, or thoſe underneath 
bold be too much ſwelled and ſtretched, or the Part 
awry; he muſt dreſs it afterwards oftener or ſeldomer, 
according as he ſhall judge it neteſſary for each Dreſ- 
ſing. To Servants mult lay hold of the Part by the 
two Extremities of the fractured Bone, to raiſe it 
ſoftly and evenly, and at the ſame Time each of them 
muſt draw it to him as directly as poſſible, that the 
Part may not be bow'd in either Senſe, no more than 
the Eminences, which would prick the neighbouring 
Parts. To raiſe the Apparatus more directly and gent- 
ly, the Chirurgeon, aſſiſted by two Servants, muſt take 
it and raiſe it with his Hands, at the Place of the 
Frafture. The Servants are to keep it in that Poſture, 
without moving it, while the Chirurgeon undoes the 
Apparatus, and puts on a new one; and as this can't 
be done ſoon, he muſt employ two Servants who un- 
derſtand well their Buſineſs, and are ſtrong, The 
Chirurgeon muſt handle the Part gently, and in order 
to it, he is to ſupport with one Hand as much as he 
can, the Place of the FraFure, while he makes and 
undoes the Bandage, changing Hands alternately at 
each Dreſſing: He may foment the Part with aroma- 
tick Wine a little warm, to cleanſe it of the Dirt 
which may have gather'd there, which cauſes Itchings 
in the Skin, If the Chirurgeon ſhould find the Skin 
4 little torn, he muſt dip the firſt Bandage in Lime- 
water. If there was ſome Inflammation, he ſhould 
make an Embrocation with Oil of Roſes and Spirit of 
Wine; but if there are none of thoſe Accidents, he 
muſt only dip all his Compreſſes in Oxicrat, or aroma- 
tick Wine. 
Often, thro* the Patient or Cbirurgeon's Fault, 
Bones are re · united in ſuch a Manner, that they paſs 
over one another, or form an Angle, or at leaſt are 
awry: In ſuch a Caſe, if the Callus be re-united, it 
may be broke by ſtrong Extenſions, or other violent 
Motions, in ſhaking the Part in various Manners : If 
there was a Wound, and the Callus could not be 
broke, the Wound ought to be widen'd, the re-united 
Bones diſcover*d, and the Exfoliation of the Callus 
procur'd, Several adviſe the breaking of the Part, 
and for that Purpoſe propoſe the Uſe of ſeveral Ma- 
chines; but this is expoſing the Patient to very great 
Dangers, and often the Part breaks in another Place 
therefore *cis better to leave it with ſome Deformity, 
than to expoſe the Patient to the Danger of his Life, 
even without being ſure of rectifying the Diſorder, 
and curing the Deformity. 


Note, That the Callus is nothing elſe but the nu- 
tritious Juice of the Bone which runs thro' the 
Extremities of the Fibres at each End of the 
fraftur'd Bone, and which gathers inſenſibly, 
like Glue, and ſerves as a Cement to join the 
fractur'd Bones. This Callus is of the ſame 
Subſtance with the Bone, from which it differs 
only in its Configuration. In the Bone the Fi- 
bres have a Direction, and extend themſelves ac- 
cording to the Length of the Bone; whereas in 
the Callus none but an homogeneous Matter is 
ſeen, which orders itſelf more or leſs irregularly 
according to the different Diſpoſition of the 
neighbouring Places, and according to the Care 
taken to confine it. However, tho? the Frac- 
lure be well reduc'd, it raiſes always a ſmall E- 
minence all round it, The Time of the Form- 
ation of the Callus cannot be preciſely deter- 


min'd, no more than that of the Exfoliations ; 
41 | 


becauſe it is a great deal leſs natural 


481 
"tis form'd ſooner in the ſpongedus Bones, than 


in the compact; in Children, than in Adults; 
and in Adults, than in old People. 


In the Frafures of the Humerus, ſloping, there 


muſt be apply'd a Bandage with ſeveral Chiefs, which 


muſt come round the Body of the Bone, without mo- 
ving the Part. | 

In the Frafures of the Radius, it muſt be obſerv'd; 
that the two broken Ends of the Bone draw towards 
the Cubitus ; firſt, becauſe the Blow, which is the or- 
dinary Cauſe of the #ra#are of that Part, ſinks it; 


ſecondly, becauſe the two Muſcles which ſerve to the 


Pronatio are ſtronger than thoſe which ſerve to the 
Supinatio; and *tis known that we are more inclin'd 
to the Pronatio, than to the Sypinatio : Therefore the 
Muſcles draw both Ends towards the Cubitus, and the 
Aponeureſis which is between the Bones hinders them 
from throwing themſelves outwards, For if the Ra- 
dius be broke in its Middle, the ſquare Muſcle acting, 
draws the interior End, and the round Muſcle draws 
the ſuperior End towards the Elbow; therefore the 
only Means to reduce, and know that Fracture, is by 
helping the Patient to make the Motion of Supi- 
nalio. 


The Fracture being thus reduc'd, there muſt be had 


two Compreſſes, one of which muſt be a great deal 


thicker at one End than at the other; and another, 
which muſt not be ſo thick; placing the thickeſt 
Compreſs within the Arm, the thick End downward, 
and the other outward, the thick End likewiſe down- 
ward. This Bandage is made contrariwiſe of that of 
the other Fraures, becauſe it muſt not begin on the 
Fracture, but on the inferior Part of the Bone, ma- 
king it ſufficiently narrow at the Beginning. When 
we come to the Fracture, we mult place it lighter, 


c. 

In the FraFure of the Ribs, as the Ends of the 
broken Bones throw themſelves inward, to reduce 
them to their natural State they muſt be preſs'd on 
the Sides with both Hands; the ſame Thing will 
happen as if you was to take a Bow at both Ends, 
the Middle will riſe upwards; and to keep the Bone 
in that Situation, there muſt be had two thick Com- 
preſſes, one to place at the End ty'd to the Sternum, 
the other on the End articulated with the two Ver- 
tebræ, compreſſing them ſtrongly without putting any 
Thing on the Place of the Fra#ure. 

In the Frafure of the inferior Faw bone, after the 
Reduction of the FraFure, the beſt Method is to keep 
the Bone firm, and to put it in a leaden Box, made 
exactly in the Form of the Jaw-bone; but if the 
Fracture was with a Wound, it is adviſeable to have a 
Box of Tin made, in which there ſhould be a Win- 
dow, thro' which the Wound is dreſs'd; and if there 
be no Wound, a Carton muſt be ſoak'd in Water, 
and put in a linnen Cloth wetted with the White of 
an Egg, beaten with ſome Sal Ammoniac. But it is to 
be obſerv'd, that before that Defenſive is apply'd, a 
linnen Cloth, folded double, is to be plac'd between 
it and the Skin, to hinder it from wounding the Part, 
and it will grow hard, and of the ſame Figure as the 
Jaw- bone; therefore it will keep it in its proper Situ- 
ation, 

The Fractures of the Clavi.le floping, are very 
difficult to keep up, becauſe when the Clavicle is not 
broke, the pectoral Muſcles and Trapeſes, with the 
Rhomboides, make an Equilibrium; but when the 
Clavicle is fraZured, the Pectorals carry it over their 
Antagoniſts; therefore they draw forward the Omo- 
plate, which is moveable, and conſequently the End 
of the Clavicle ty*d to the Acromion riſes over the o- 
ther; to hinder this, a Machine is us'd which draws 
the Arms behind. 

To reduce the Fracture of the Rotula, the Patient 
being ſeated in a Chair, reſting his Foot on the Ground, 
the Operator muſt puſh that Half of the Rozula riſen 
into the Thigh, and there muſt be made Ule of the 
Bandage, to keep it up. 
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The Craniam has alſo its particular FraFure, which 
is a Wound complicated with a Fracture, and which 
can be done three Ways, viz. by Contuſion, Inciſion, 
and Pricking. 

The moſt dangerous of theſe three Fractures, is 
that by Contuſion; becauſe the Commotion is greater, 

All the Fadtures of the Cranium do not oblige the 
Chirurgeon to have Recourſe to Trepanning, but only 
the deep ones; as for the ſuperficial, they are cur*d by 
Exfoliation, 


Note, That Exfoliation, from the Latin ex, and fo- 
lium, Leaf, is the ſcaling of a Bone; or its ri- 
ſing, and ſeparating in Leaves, and Laminæ. 


The deep Frafture of the Cranium, which obliges 
to Trepanning, is that made of both Tables of that 
Part, and which penetrates to the Meninges, on which 
there is then extravaſated Blood, which muſt be took 
off by the Operation of the Trepan. This Fracture is 
known by the Eyes, and his Reaſoning ;z and tho? the 
Eyes be the ſureſt Guide in the Fradlure of both Ta- 
bles of the Cranium, as Things are not always to be 
ſeen, we want often the Reaſoning, to ſupply what 
the Eyes do not diſcover, 

The Eyes alone diſcover the Fracture of the Cra- 
nium, when the Wound is large, and open enough 
to let it be ſeen at firſt; and Reaſoning ſupplies the 
Defect of the Eyes when the Wound is ſmall, the 
Bone not diſcover'd, and nothing but the Accidents 
appear. 

The Accidents or Signs of the FraZure of the 
Cranium, are, Dimneſs of the Eyes, and Loſs of 
Judgment, both which happen at the very Inſtaat of 
the Blow, or Fall, with a bilious Vomiting, which 
follows ſoon after. Theſe Signs are call'd univocal ; 
there are others call'd equivocal, which are for a Con- 
firmation of the firſt: As the Loſs of Blood thro? the 
Noſe, Eyes, and Ears; Redneſs of the Eyes, Hea- 
vineſs of the Head, Swelling of the Face, and after- 
wards Drowzineſs, Shivering of the whole Body, Fe- 
ver, Convulſions, &c. but it is not neceſſary that all 
thoſe Signs ſhould appear, to judge of the Neceſſity 
of Trepanning, ſince it ſuffices to have the equivocal 
ones to make the crucial Inciſion in the Place of the 
Wound, and diſcover the Bone to find the Fracture, 
which is often ſo fine, that the Chirurgeon is oblig'd 
to uſe the Printer's Ink, which inſinuates itſelf into 
the FraZure and the Exgina, with which the black 
Line which has penetrated to the Bottom, when the 
Frafture is compleat z whereas *tis eaſily blotted out, 
when the FraZure is only ſuperficial. 

In Summer the Accidents appear in three or four 
Days, or even at fartheſt; in Winter they are later, 
and do not appear, ſometimes, till fourteen ; but at 
the End of this Term, it can very well be ſaid that 
Trepanning is often needleſs, In a dubious Caſe, when 
we do not very well know if the Trepan is to be ap- 
ply'd or not; after the Accidents have been care fully 
examin'd, if we cannot find a very good Foundation 
for undertaking the Operation, we mult deſiſt from it. 

The Trepan is not to be apply'd on the Fracture, 
but on the dide, and always on a firm Place. When 
the Fracture happens on the Sagiztalis, or Lamboides 
Suture, a double Trepan muſt be made, and apply'd 
oa both Sides the Suture, becauſe of the Blood which 
might be extravaſated there. 

The Method to be obſerv'd in the Wounds of the 
Head, and the Frattures of the Cranium, is as fol- 
lows : | 

In the ſimple Wounds of the Head, none but Bal- 
ſams are to be us'd, applying a Plaiſter of Diachilon 
over it, Whea there is Contuſion, either in the Pe— 
ricranium. or Cranium, the Wound ought to be kept 
open tilh after the Suppuration, or Exfoliation. When 
tere is anly a Bump, without Wound, or Accidents, 
it mult bs rclolv'd with Spirit of Wine mix*d with 
O hof St. John's wort, in which Compreſſes are dip- 
p<, and applied on the Part, 


The Wounds with FraZure muſt abſol 
pann'd; in which Operation, Oil of Tur 
be us'd to diſtil on the Membrane of the Brain: 
Spirit of Wine mix'd with Oil of Almonas 2 * 

| „ends; And the 
Chirurgeon muſt. by all Means bring it to a cor; 
Suppuration, The Patient, beſides, mug 9 * 
Blood before and after the Operation, eſpecial] K 
there be a Fever, or Plenitude; taking Care N 3 
litate the natural Evacuations by means of Clyſte 0 
leaſt every other Day, preſcribing an exact Die, de 
of all Agitations of the Body and Mind, abſtznin 
even from eating till the fourteenth Day; and . 
Coition, which is mortal at that Time, for fo Dz 
from that of the Operation; as it is, likewiſe * 
conſiderable Wounds. ; 

The third Malady of the Bones, in my Manner a 
reckoning, is the Caries z which is the Putreſactonq 
the Subſtance of the Bone, or an Ulcer, and theGy 
grene in that Part, 

The Car1zs has either an internal or ex 
Cauſe. The internal Cauſe ariſes in the Subſtance q 
the Bone; and the external, from a dirty Ul n 
the Fleſh, which has communicated its Malignjy u 
the my Subſtance of the Bone, which it has .. 
rupted, 

The Caries proceeding from an internal Ca ; 
known by the deep and continual Pains which ; 
cede, and continue a long while without Diminuton 
and afterwards by the Alteration of the Fleſh which 
covers the Bone, which grows ſpongeous, (aft, and 
livid. That proceeding from an external Cauſe, i; 
known by the Quality of the Pus which comes ou of 
the Ulcer of the Fleſh, which is blackiſh, oh, and 
of an extraordinary bad Smell; and alſo by the probe, 
which makes perceptive Aſperities in the Bone which 
it has diſcover'd. 

When the Caries is known to proceed from an ex. 
ternal Cauſe, the beſt Remedy is the Powder of Ir 
which ſuffices when the Cares is ſuperficial; but the 
Oil of Guaiacum muſt be employ'd on Lint, which j 
apply'd on the Ulcer when it is deep; or Brandy in 
which have been macerated Iris-Root, Cinnamon, and 
Cloves, Laſtly, the anal Cautery muſt be apply'd. 

When the Cares ariſes from an internal Cauſe, the 
Fleſh muſt be open'd, to give Vent to the Sanies 
which runs from the ulcerated Bone, the better to pro- 
cure its Exfoliation z and if the Ulcer has not yet o- 
pen*d the Bone outwardly, the Trepan muſt beapply'd 
to it, treating the Ulcer afterwards as above di. 
rected. 

Some Authors diſtinguiſh the Caries into three Spe- 
cies z in the firſt thereof, the Periaſteum being much 
inflam'd, is deſtroy*d by the corroſive Liquors, and 
the Bone changes only Colour, growing black, and 
very dry, loſing but very little of its Hardneſs, and 
falling but with great Difficulty ; which ſome cl 
Shankers of the Bones. Then the Juices running 
between the ſound Bone and the ulcerated Part, tn 
depriv*d of its Nutrition, and there falls from it: 
very thin Leaf. In the ſecond the corroſive Liquo 
operate on that Bone, as Aqua forti does or Iron; 
therefore according as the Bone is hard or ſoſt, tht 
Corruption is more or leſs ſtrong, and the Caries un- 
equal and rough; whence thoſe Juices operate 4. 
cording to the Hardnels of thoſe Places, and the vl: 
cerated Part of the Bone grows ſoft, and falls into {t- 
veral ſmall Scales, and the Zone itſc'f is often ſo much 
humected, that it falls in the Manner of Saltz vic 
is ſeen often enough in the Caries of the Teeth, an 
which is call'd Rottenneſs of the Bone. In the thit 
the Alteration being but flight and ſuperficial, there 
happens an inſenſible Exfoliation, which is ciry'd 

with the Suppuration of the Fleſh, 

Theſe ſame Authors forbid, to facilitate the Fal 
of the carious Bones, the Ule of Spirits of Salts, c. 
of Vitriol; or of the Oils of Guaiacum, Paper, 3 
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rows under it. 
mult never be apply'd to the Cranium, ſince 
w_ have been attended with fatal Conſequences ; 

Ih they prove by the Example of a Quack, who 
5 ing apply'd them to a Patient, they did eat both 
. of the Cranium, which caus'd a Gangrene to 
the Dura maler, and he dy'd in excruciating Tor- 


ments. 


For a ſpongeous Caries they preſcribe the Butter of 
Antimony, or the aftual Cautery ; which, ſay they, 
is ſtill better, ſince in the Bones which appear dry 


7 there are ſeen to ariſe acrimonious and corroſive Va- 


pours, which were the true Cauſe of the Cares. 


Note, That in the Hoſpital of the Charity of Pa- 
ris a Man had an Aneuriſm in the Dura mater, 
which caus'd violent Pains ; there appear'd, be- 
ſides, ſeveral Tumours outward, which were 0- 
pen'd by M. Mareſcbal, in which there was 
found a beautiful Blood, as it is found, com- 
monly, in the Aucuriſins; but ſome Time after 
he dy'd in great Pain. His Cranium having 
been open'd, half ©! it was found entirely ca- 
rious and ſponge s, adhering to the Dura ma- 
ter inwardly, and outwardly to the Pericra- 
nium. The Caries had begun inwardly and 
outwardly, | 

One of 1 Countrymen, a Britton, having 
been tormented for two Years together with a 
violent Pain in his Head, went to 'the Hotel Dieu, 
where he grew quite blind: He had a Tumour 
on the Temple behind the Ear, and there was 
found in it Blood, as in the firſt Example. Be- 
ing dead, ſome Time after, his Head was 0- 
pen'd, wherein the Teguments were found cal. 
lous, the Cranium carious and ſpongeous, but 
the Brain ſound. + 


The ExosTos1s, (which is the fourth Malady of 
the Bones I have mention'd) is a Tumour which riſes 
on the Superficies of the Bone; occaſion'd by the 
Depofitum of an unfiltrated Humour in its own Sub- 
ſtance, This Tumour is commonly accompanied with 
violent Pains; becauſe in growing and riſing inſen- 
ſibly, it puſhes, raiſes, and lacerates the Perigfteum ; 
which every Body knows to be of an exquiſite Senſe, 
The bigger the Tumour of the Bone is, the greater 
the Pain; becauſe then the Periofteum is much ex- 
tended, and if the Humour which tranſudates from 
the Tumour is very acrimonious, the Pain grows in- 
ſupportable, becauſe it cauſes an Inflammation to the 
Membrane, which muſt be more or leſs conſiderable, 
in Proportion the Matter will be more corroſive. The 
nutritious Juice of the Bones does not run always re- 
gularly thro' the ſmall Pipes or Conducts; often *tis 
topp d and coagulated, by the Diſorder of its Parts, 
or thicken'd by the abundance of Acids, The Jui- 
ces which ſucceed theſe finding the Paſſages obſtruct- 
ed, by the reiterated Impulſions againſt thoſe Pipes, 
to force a Paſſage, they dilate, and relax their Tex- 
ture in ſuch a Manner, that they ſwell up, and grow 
very big in thoſe Places, and produce Tumours which 
are nothing elſe but the ſwelling of the ſolid Parts of 

e Bones. Thus we ſee Branches of Trees grow big- 
ger underneath the Place where the Courſe of the 
Sap has been intercepted, This produces the firſt Spe- 
cies of Zxoſtefis, which happens often to thofe afflicted 
with the Pox, and which is call'd Nodus. 

Sometimes the nutritious Juices ſteal away from 
their ordinary Conducts, by the Action of ſome cor- 
rolive Acids; then the Extremity of the Veſſels be- 
1g open, there are form'd Tumours which make 
the ſecond Species of Exaſtoſis, by the continual run- 
ang of thoſe Juices, which in coming out, coagulate, 
and congeal in Form of a Rock, more or leſs it regu- 
hs according to the Diverſity of Motion, the Quan- 
of Matter, and the various Configuration of the 
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ſe, ſay they, the Action of thoſe Reme- 
* ts ſo well manag'd but it extends itſelf as 
he ſound Bone, and penetrates the ſoft Fleſh 
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neighbouring Places. Thus in Trees and Plants the 
Sap ſtealing away by the Action of ſour Juices, or 
thro* the ſmall Apertures made by the Stings of In- 
ſets, produces different Sorts of Tumours, moſt of 
which ſerve for Habitation to thoſe little Animals. It 
happens alſo, ſometimes, that the offeous Fibres are 
extraordinarily relax'd by the nutritious Seroſity ſo- 
Journing too long in them, and that they let it paſs in 
Form of Juice, as far as the Superficies, and loſing 
inſenſibly its Liquidity, by the Evacuation of what ic 
contain*d the molt volatile, it thickens, and congeals 
in Form of Ice, or Gum, agaiaſt the Perioſteum, and 
the Body of the Bone; and as it is but only glu'd to 
the Surface of the Bone, it can be eaſily unglu'd, 
with the Rugine z it is what the Antients call'd Gum 
mata, and what makes the third Species of ENA. 
tofts. | 

There is a fourth Species of Exaſteſis which hap- 
pens when the Bone is broke throughout its whole 
Length, which proceeds from the Softneſs of the 
Bone, which receives too much Aliment; but the 
Juice which thoſe Sorts of Bones receive is vicious; 
therefore theſe Sorts of Ex2fto/es are ſeldom ſeen with- 
out Caries, Sometimes an Abſceſs grows in the 
Bone, like thoſe which grow in the Fleſh, i. e. that 
the Bone grows ordinarily big, at the End towards 
the Zpiphiſes, becauſe they are ſofter in thoſe Places, 
and all thoſe ofſecus Cellulæ are full of a purulent Se- 
roſity. Theſe Tumours accompany three Sorts of 
Maladies, the Pox, Scurvy, and the King's Evil 
but particularly the firſt, They happen to the whole 
Body of the Bone, or to ſome Places of the Body, or 
to the Extremities call'd Epiphiſes, The firſt are 
very painſul, hard, and compact, and degenerate into 
Abiceſſes, when they are of ſome Years it-nding ; 
which can happen in two Manners ; the Caries be- 
ginning at the Superficics of the Bone, or at the in- 
ternal or external Part. Their Origin is commonly 
preceded by violent Pains in the Periofteum, which 
increaſe by the growing of the Tumour, and which 
continue till a perfect Cure. 

Thoſe of the Extremities grow a great deal bigger, 
becauſe of the ſpongeous Texture of the Epipbiſes, 
and are leſs painful, from the Quality of the Matter 
which is leſs active. The Epiphiſes being not cover'd 
with a Periaſt eum, form often theſe Sort of Tumours 
in the ſmall Bones of the Carpus and Tarſus; ſome, 
after they have continu'd a certain Time, diſappear, 
either by the Act ion of Remedies, or by the Help of 
the Matter, as it is ſeen in Children. Others dege- 
nerate into Abſceſſes, grow. painful, and the Juice 
which runs from it corrodes the neighbouring Liga- 
ments and Tendons, and as the Pain is exceſſive, and 
like that which would be felt if a Thorn was run 
thro? an Articulation; ſome Authors have call'd this 
laſt Spina ventoſa. 

The Cure of theſe Sort of Tumours is different, 
according to their different States. Exoſtoſes are cu- 
red, eſpecially of thoſe afflicted with the Pox, by a 
good Salivation; and when they come to rot, the 
Hand and Fire muſt be join'd to Remedies, to melt 
what is carious, As to the Abſceſſes of the Articu- 
lations, they can't be conquer*d but by the Amputa- 
tion of the Part; *tis true, that ſome are cur'd with- 
out Amputation, but it is with a great deal of Care, 
and it takes a long Time; but when the whole Bone 
is exoftoſed, it muſt be cut off, The Exaſtaſes, or No- 
dus, which riſe on the Bones of the Head, are more 
difficult to cure than others; as alſo the Caries of that 
Part. It is prov'd by ſeveral Examples, that Exoſto- 
ſes of the firſt Species can be melted, i. e. if the Tu- 
mour be of the Bigneſs of an Egg, that three Paris 
thereof can be melted; and that tho? the Bone re- 
mains always a little more riſen in that Place than u- 
ſual, it is nevertheleſs very ſound; for the Patient 
feels no Pain there; which 1 conceive may happen 
in this Manner: The nutritious Juices Which have 
been coagulated, by the verolick Acidity within the 
Conducts of the offcous or bony Fibres, whe!eby they 
have been dilated, as abovemention'd, being meti-d 
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by the Mercury, a Part thereof can tranſpire, and the 
other remaining in the Veſſels is evacuated by the Sa- 
livation, and the Inſide of the Fibres being alſo 
cleans'd, they ſink; but becauſe they have been very 
much chang'd, the Bone muſt be more rais'd in that 
Place, and the Fibres occupy a greater Volume. 
the Gummata can alſo be melted with convenient Re- 
medies. 

There are other Maladies of the Bones; as the 
Softneſs of the Bones, their Brittleneſs, Bowing, or 
Rachitis, vulgarly call'd Rickets ; and Cracking. 

The Sor r N Ess of the Bones proceeds from the nu- 
tritious Juice of the Bone being too little impregna- 
ted with ſaline and acrimonious Particles, and their 
Marrow too abundant; ſince that watery Juice pro- 
duces the ſame Effect in the Bones it does in Trees, 
and in Horn, It inſinuates itſelf into the whole Sub- 
ſtance of the Bone, and as it is of a fluid Conſiſtence, 
it occaſions that the ſame Parts, among which *tis em- 
barraſs'd, remain ill united, and grow eaſily carious 
when they are preſs'd by ſome exterior Agent, But 
this Softneſs is ſtill increas'd by the Superfluity of the 
ſmall oily Particles of the Marrow which lide in all 
the Intervals of the Fibres, whoſe Texture they relax. 
Whereby we can plainly ſee that a Bone can be ſoft- 
en'd without being attack'd with thoſe Species of Ca- 
ries abovemention' d. One Thing, only, is to be ob- 
ſerv'd, that there is never a Softneſs in the Bones but 
where there has been left ſome Levain of the Rachi- 
416. The beſt Remedies for this Malady, are Sudori- 
ficks, Diureticks, and Abſorbents. 

The RacuirTis, or Rickets, is a Diſorder affect- 
ing the Bones of Children, and cauſing a conſiderable 
Protuberance, Incurvation, or Diſtortion thereof, It 
ſometimes ariſes from a Fault in ſwathing the Child, 
rolling him too tight in ſome Places, and too looſe in 
otheis; placing him in an inconvenient, or too ofcen 
in the ſame Poſture, or ſuffering him to be long wet. 
It is likewiſe attributed to the Want of proper Mo- 
tion, and uſing the Child to be borne in one Arm 
only; whence the Legs and Knees remain too long in 
the ſame incurvated Situation, Or it may be occa- 
ſion'd by ſome Fault in the Digeſtion, occaſioning 
the Aliment to be unequally apply'd to the Body, by 
which ſome Parts of the Bones increaſe in Bulk more 
than the reſt. 

The Rickets uſually appear between the firſt eight 
Months and the ſixth Year of the Child's Age; the 
Part it affects grows lax, flaccid, and weak; and if it 
be the Legs, they become unable to ſupport the Body. 
All the Parts ſubſervient to voluntary Motion are 
likewiſe debilitated and enfeebled; and the Child 
grows pale, ſickly, ſlothful, and cannot ſit erect. 
His Head generally becomes too large for the Trunk, 
and ean't be ſupported or manag'd by the Muſcles of 
the Neck, which gradually wear away. Swellings 
and knotty Excreſcencies appear in the Wriſts, An- 
kles, and Tips of the Ribs; and the Bones of the 
Legs and Thighs grow crooked. The like Diſorder 
ſometimes allo ſeizes the Bones of the Arms. If the 
Symptoms continue long, the Thorax becomes trait, 
a Difficulty of Reſpiration enſues, as alſo a Cough, 
and a hectick Fever; the Abdomen ſwells, the Pulſe 
grows weak and languid, and the Symptoms increa- 
ling, at length prove mortal. When the Child is 
able to talk before he can make Uſe of his Legs, he is 
preſum'd to have the Rickets. 

When the Diſorder is taken early, it may be reme- 
died by proper Bolſters and Bandages, ſuited to the 
Parts affected; but when the Bones are grown rigid 
and inflexible, other mechanical Contrivances, as 
Puddings, ſtrait Boots, and ſeveral Sorts of Machines 
or Engines made of Paſteboard, Whalebone, Tin, 
Sc. are made Ute of, to reſtore the diſtorted Bones to 
their natural Straitneſs, 

Mercurius dulcis, Syrup of Chicory and of Roſes, 
Manna, and Scammony, are accounted very good 
Puiguives in the Rickets z together with diuretick 
and diaphoretick Ptiſans made of China, Sarſapa- 
rilla, &c. abſorbent Powder, which corrects the A- 
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cidity of Humours, the Infuſion of a4;; 
Wood-Lice, and dry Frictions made over 
Body with a warm linnen Cloth before the Fire, eſ 
cially on the Parts affected, are found of Service * 
Liniment of Rum and Palm Oil, or a Plaiſter 4 
nio, and Oxycroceum, apply*d along the Back, hag 
ver the whole Spine, are much eſteem'd; al a 
Oil of Snails is very famous for the ſame Latent 4 
being what drains from them after bruiſing anq 2 
pending them in a flannel Bag; with this the Link, 
and ſpinal Bones are anointed, g 
Certain Bones have been ſeen ſeveral Times tot 
eaſily, and we have on this Subject ſeveral Obſery 
tions made by Fabricius Hildanus. A Man has %h 
ſeen, ſays he, coming out of the Pox, who walkin 
in his Room hroke at once both his Thighs, 'S 

What cauſes the Fragility of the Bones is, that ths, 
Parts being diſunited, and touching but lightly tu. 
other, they are ſeparated by the leaſt Violence my. 
to them, which can happen in ſeveral Manner, |, 
For want of Nutrition; then the whole Humidityt: 
maining in the Texture of the Bone tranſpires inen. 
ſibly, thro' the Heat of the neighbouring Parts, and 
in their Evaporation ſeparate and carry off ſome bn. 
ticles of the Bones, which renders them porous, btt. 
tle, and friable, like a Bone which has been fy, 
long Time expos'd to the Air; therefore the Bong d 
ſuch as are antient are more brittle than thoſe 
young Perſons; juſt as we ſee old Branches of Tru 
eaſier broke than thoſe of young Plants, eſpecially, 
Winter. 2. But beſides the Interception of the g. 
tritious Juices, the Maſs of Blood furniſhes corrofys 
and very penetrating Salts, which paſs and rey: 
thro* the Pores of the Bones; they bruiſe ſome dt 
their Parts, and carry off thoſe with which they ut 
aſſociated, and calcine, in ſome Manner, the while 
Body of the Bone, which will grow very like tho 
Bones found in Fields; which, for having been to 
long expos'd to the Air, are grown white, hard, but 
very dry, brittle, and friable. Theſe Alterations are 
obſerv'd in the Bones of thoſe afflicted with the Pax, 
but particularly in thoſe of the Scorbuticks, where 
the Juices are more active, and more penetrating, 
They have alſo been found in the Bones of Perlors 
who had never been attack'd with any of thoſe Mz 
ladies. 3. The Want and Alteration of the Marrow 
can alſo contribute towards this Malady of the Bone; 
for they keep up the Softneſs of the bony Fibres, if t 
be in a very ſmall Quantity, and very thick, the F- 
bres and the Bone grow brittle. 4. It happensſome- 
times, that the Caries being internal, and without 
Pain, becauſe it has not yet penetrated as far as tte 
Perioſteum, it remains only a Lamina of Bone, ve!) 
ſound, therefore they break in thoſe Places at the lealt 
Violence made. | 

The CrackinG, or Cliquetis of the Bones, which 
is heard ſometimes in the Motion of the Members, 
depends on the Acidity or Drineſs of the Articul:- 
tions, occaſion'd by the Liquor they are moilten'd 
with being exhauſted ; as it happens in certain Per. 
ſons afflicted with the Pox, who hear a Noiſe in thei! 
Knees while they walk. This Noiſe may be caused 
by the Extenſion of the Ligaments and Tencons 
which ſurround the Articulation, which ſtriking 
ſtrongly againſt the Air, cauſe that Noiſe. 

Having thus given an exact Deſcription of all tht 
different Maladies which attack both the Fleſh and 
Bones of the human Body, and which fall under the 
Conſideration of a Chirurgeon ; having explain'd ul 
the different Symptoms they are attended with, aud 
form'd a Judgment of their different States; and h. 
ving inſtructed my Pupil how to cure thofe which ate 
curable: III paſs to my Chirurgical Operations, which 
is the niceſt Point of the whole Art, and wants m9! 
a dextrous and practisd Hand. Therefore I'II open 
my Caſe of Inſtruments, where I hope to find them 
all in very good Order, very well ſet, and m_ 
Ruſt. But as I deſign to begin this important Subjec 
with the eaſieſt and moſt common Operations; Pi 
only arm inylelf at firſt with thoſe which are noel 
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do make a Canter, a Seton, and for Bleeding, Cup- 
| Bliſters. 
bing [ot 1 Cauterium, (from the Greek xaurn, 
or xauTpnpiovs form'd from #aw, I burn) is a Medicine 
burn, eat thro', or corrode ſome ſolid Part of the 
Body. Cauteries are of two Kinds, aclual and poten- 
* ] CavTERIES, are thoſe which produce an 
inſtantaneous Effet; as Fire, or a red-hot Iron, 
; hich are apply'd in the Fiſtula lachrymalis, after Ex- 
ey tion of Cancers, e den of Legs or Arms, 
n order to ſtop the -Hæmorrhages, and produce 
a badable Suppuration. They are alſo ſometimes ap- 
7d to carious Bones, Abſceſſes, and malignant Ul- 
cers, in . to _ a —_— for we e of 
ant Humours. e Irons us'd on theſe Oc- 
is ſometimes crooked at the Extremity, and 
that variouſly, according to the various Occaſions z 
whence ſome are call'd culſellary, others punctual, o- 
chers olivary, &c. M. Homberg aſſures us, that a 
great Part of the Medicine of the People of Java, 
and other Parts of the EaF- Indies, conſiſts in Burn- 
ing, or the Application of actual Cauteries; and that 
there is ſcarce any Diſeaſe but they will happily cure 
thereby. 

The actual Cautery of hot Iron is frequently ap- 
ply'd for the making of Iſſues in Parts where Cutting 
is ng W r * 8 N little round 
Hole, which is to 'd up with a Pea, or Ivy- 
Berry, to keep it open for the Humour to paſs 8 
Pareus deſcribes a Method of making Velvet, or ſilk- 
en Canteries, ſo call'd either becauſe they give no 
Pain, or becauſe he purchas'd the Secret af a dear 
Rate, from a certain Chymiſt, The Cautery deſcrib'd 
by Ga/en, is a brazen Tube, thro' which a little red- 
hot Iron is thruſt to the Part. | 

Potential CaurERIESs, are Compoſitions of cau- 
flick „ weer uſually of Quick- lime, black Soap, 
and Chimney-Soot. Take as much Silver as you 
pleaſe, let it be diſſolv'd with three Times as are 
- wi of Nitre in a Phial; put the Phial to a Sand- 

lext, to evaporate two Thirds of the Humidity : 
Pour what's left into a good Crucible, place it nan a 
ſlow _ on the e deſcends to the Bottom, 
which will grow like Oil, which muſt be pour'd 
then, into a hot Mould, and it will — og aſter 
N e 1 a 11 very well 
cork'd. is Cautery is the „and of an Ounce 
Fr Silver 7 * extract an Ounce and five Drachms 
of potential Cautery. 

In the Operation the aZual Cauteries are the ſureſt, 
F 

- eaſe; whereas t 
Potentials can't be ſo well over? 3 but in — 
rhages potential Cauteries are the ſureſt, becauſe the 
Tn a, 7 
is, e not ſo ſubject to open when it 
— as it is ſeen often at the Fall of the Scar by 
ire. 

Cauteries, otherwiſe call'd Issu Es, are apply'd 
where-ever there is d be Attraction, to correct the 
Intemperies, or ſtop the Courſe of Humours, by ma- 
king a Scar to the Part; however, the Places they 
* n to, E L. TI on the 

the Back, between the firſt and ſecond Verte- 
bra, at the exterior Part of the Arm, in a ſmall Hol- 
— which is between the Muſcle Deltoides, and the 
* N between the Muſcle Pſoas, and Vaſtus internus 
n the Inſide of the Knee, above the Flexores of the 
3 Obſerving, that the Iſue be plac'd every where 


near the great Veſſels, that it may draw, and purge 
more abundantly. TO Hen 


There is an eaſy Way of making an Iſue, which 


ſucceeds beſt in Children; it is done after this Man- 
5 Having apply*d a ſmall Piece of bliſtering Plai- 

er, about the Bigneſs of a ſmall Pea, to the Part 
— you would have an Iſue, and letting it lie on 
lor a few Hours, it will cauſe a Bliſter ; the Skin be- 
ing rais'd, apply a Pea as uſual, and compreſs it tight 
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with a Bandage, till by Degrees it ſinks in, and forms 
an I ue. 

Some People have ſo advantageous an Opinion of 
Iſjues, even to Infatuation, that they have us'd them 
for the ſlighteſt Indiſpoſition, eſpecially for their Chil- 
dren ; without conſidering, that thoſe tender Bodies, 
ſeldom loaded with Humours, have their Parts rob- 
bed of their nutritious Subſtance thro* thoſe Hues; 
which, in Proceſs of Time, renders them ſubject to 
very dangerous Maladies, as inward Decays, Con- 
ſumptions, &c, of which I have ſeen ſeveral Exam- 
ples. In Portugal, Iſſues are ſo much in Faſhion, 
that a Perſon there, even among thoſe of the firſt 
Rank, is accounted to be very careleſs of his Health, 
who has not five or ſix 1ſues, at leaſt ; there are ſome 
who have twelve or fifteen and the firſt Salute you 
receive from a Friend, inſtead of our How do you do, 
is, How are your Cauteries, or Iſſues. The Ladies 
have alſo their Share of them, which, between the 
Huſband and the Wie, would be a very pleaſant 
Noſegay, for any Foreigner who would viſit them in 
the Morcing. 

The Sg Tow, Setaceum, is a Wound made in the 
Skin of the Hind-part of the Neck, which is kept 
ſuppurating by Means of a little Skein of Silk or Cot- 
ton paſgd thro? it, and which has very near the ſame 
Effect as a Cautery. It muſt be obſerv'd, that the 
Skein of Silk ought to be dipp'd in Oil of Roſes, and 
one of its Ends ſhould be longer than the other, to 
procure the Evacuation of the Humours. Tho? the 
Seton be commonly made on the Neck, it nevertheleſs 
can be apply'd any where elſe, as Occaſion requires it. 
It often happens, that a Chirurgeon is oblig'd to uſe ir 
in Wounds made with a ſmall Sword, or with a Muſ- 
ket, which run thro* and thro', then the Skein is 
ſoak'd in proper Medicaments, and every Time the 
Apparatus is rais'd, that Part drench'd with Pus muſt 
be cut off, which is then drawn from the Ulcer. 

CuyPins, is an Operation for the Diſcharge of 
Blood and other Humours, by the Skin. It is per- 
form'd by collecting the Humours into a Tumour un- 
der the Cutis, and letting them out thence by Scari- 
fication, The Inſtruments us'd therein are the Cu- 
curbitulæ, or Cupping-Glaſſes, which are glaſs Veſſels 
whoſe Bottoms are a little larger than the Entrances. 

Cupping is perform'd either dry or wet. Dry Cup- 
ping is when it is done without opening the Skin 
and the humid, or wet, when made with Scarifica- 
tions. The Operation is perform'd thus: The Veſſel 
is heated with Candles, Tow, a Torch, Lamp, or 
the like; but in my Opinion Tow is beſt, and leſs 
troubleſome. A Ball of it is made ſlightly between 
both Hands, and thruſt into the Cucurbitulæ, which 
is afterwards held over a Candle; the Flame of the 
Candle catches the Tow, which immediately appears 
all in Flames; in which State the Veſſel mult quickly 
be apply'd cloſe to the Part, which is no ſooner done 
but the Flame is extinguiſh'd, and the Tumour begins 
to riſe; for the Air in the Cavity of the Veſſel being, 
by this Means, rarefy'd, and brought near to the 
Condition of a Vacuum; that Part of the Body co- 
ver'd by it becoming leſs preſs'd by the Air than the 
reſt, its Juices are forc'd up with the Culis, and raiſe 
a Bunch in the Cavity of the Veſſel ; to which the 
Scarificator being apply'd, and ten or twelve Inci- 
ſions made at the ſame Time, a plentiful Evacuation 
is effected. But it muſt be obſery'd, that the Veſſel 
thus in Flames muſt be apply'd three or tour Times 
ſucceſſively, before the Tumour can be rais'd enough 
to be ſcarify'd. Every Time the Veſſel is taken off, 


to put freſh Tow into it, it muſt be done gently, mo- 


ving it backwards and forwards, and not drawing it 
all at once; for it will hurt the Patient, and perhaps 
break the Veſſel. 

This Operation is perform'd in all the Maladies 
where it is neceſſary to make Attraction; but more 
particularly in the Apoplexy, Vapours in Women, 
Paraliſy, and the like. In the Apoplexy they are ap- 
ply'd on the Shoulders, or on the Sacrum; for Va- 
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urs in Women, on the Thighs ; and for the Para- 
ir y, on the paralitick Parts. : 

A Lach is a ſmall Animal like a Worm, which 
ſacks Blood; 'tis commonly apply*d on Children, and 
weak Perſons, in lieu of Bleeding. Leaches are alſo 
us'd in Fluxions, when the Hemorrhoides, or Piles, 
are too full, for the Varices, and on the different 
Parts of the Face. | 

For the Choice of Leaches, thoſe muſt be taken 
which have their Backs green, and their Bellies red; 
they muſt be fiſh'd in pure and running Waters, and 
at Noon- Day; and thoſe muſt be rejected which are 
black and hairy. 

BLEEDING, more properly call'd P{HLEBOTOMY, 
(from the Greek ce, Vein, and rene, to cut) is a 
Species of Evacuation of the utmoſt Importance 1n 
Medicine, perform'd by the Chirurgeon by the artifi- 
cial Inciſion of a Vein or Artery, 

The Veſſels open'd in Phlebotomy, are the prepa- 
rate Vein, in the Forehead ; the Ranulz, under the 
Tongue; the jugulary Veins and Arteries in the Neck; 
the temporal Arteries in the Temples ; the Baſilica, 
Cepbalica, and Mediana, in the Arms; the Salvatella 
between the Annularis and little Finger; the Sapbena 
on the internal Malle ous, or Ankle; and the 1/chia- 
tica on the external. 

The Conditions requiſite to b/zed well, are, to chuſe 
well the Veſſel, to not prick at a Venture, to not 
bleed without Neceſſity, or the Advice of a Phy ſician, 
who muſt know the proper Times for it, as that of 
the Intermiſſion in Intermitting Fevers, the Cool of 
the Morving in Summer, and towards Noon in Win- 
ter; and how to make different Orifices; for in 
Summer they ought to be ſmaller, and greater in 
Winter. 

To perform this Operation, the Chirurgeon muſt 
take his Lancet, with the Thumb and the Index, reſt- 
ing the other three Fingers on the Arm of the Pa- 
tient; he puſhes the Point of the Lancet into the Veſ- 
ſel, and raiſes that Point upwards, to make the Ori- 
fice bigger. If there was a Tendon, which is known 
by its Hardneſs, or an Artery, diſcover'd by its Pul- 
ſation, off the Vein, and very near it, the Lancet muſt 
only be pluag*d deep into the Vein in Cutting, and 
be drawn upright, without making a Levee, or Ri- 
ſing ; otherwile the Artery or Tendon would be cut 
with the Point. If the Artery or Tendon were im- 
mediately under the Vein, the Vein ſhould be prick'd 
a little underneath, and keeping the Lancet inclin'd, 
and advancing, it a very little forwards, the Point will 
perfect the Opening, in raiſing it. If the Artery 
was too cloſe to the Vein, the Wound ſhould be 
made higher or lower than uſual, If the Vein was 
ſuperficial, and leaning on a hard Muſcle, the Lan- 
cet muſt not be puſh'd upright into the Vein, but 
muſt be inclin'd, and take the Veſſel underneath ; 
otherwiſe the Muſcle and its Membrane would be 
prick'd, which would cauſe a violent Pain, and per- 
haps a great Inflammation, Every Body knows that 
this Operation is to be perform'd with the right Hand 
on the right Arm, and with the left on theleft Arm. 

The Operation ended, a Bandage is made on the 
Part with a Compreſs apply'd on the Orifice ; *tis 
kept with two Fingers, taking the Band with the o- 
ther Hand. The End of the Band is held with the 
middle Finger, the Index, and the Thumb, and ap- 
ply'd on the Compreſs; ſeveral Ties are made of the 
longer End of the Band in the Plit of the Arm, and 
revers'd with its ſhorter End kept between the three 
Fingers, tying both Ends of the Band under the 
Elbow, 

Bleeding is ſubject to ſeveral Accidents, ſome 
greater, ſome leſs. Thoſe Accidents are the Apoſt- 
hume, the Thrombus, Echymeſis, Hypothymia, Faint- 
ing, and Con vulſion. 

The THrRoOMBUS is a ſmall Tumour of the Blood 
which happens at the very Place where the Wound 
is made, in Bleeding, occaſion'd by the Orifice having 
been made too ſmall, or greater than the Capacity 
of the Veſſel, The Thrombus is never attended with 


any dangerous Conſequences; and can be cu 
only placing a Compreſs wetted in freſh W 

tween the Foldings thereof there muſt 
Salt, which reſolves the Tumour, and hi 
Suppuration. 

One of the moſt dangerous Accidents which 
happen in Bleeding, is the pricking of an *. 
which when not entirely open'd, cauſes the Aua 
and the opening cauſes the Loſs of a florid Rn 
which flows in abundance, and by Sallies. Th > 
the Sallies of the Blood in coming out, are not 
ways certain Signs that an Artery has been prick 
becauſe it might happen, that the Baſlica will be 
found leaning directly on the Artery, whoſe py; 
tion will make the Blood of the Baflica come Our 4 
Sallies ; therefore theſe three Circumſtances myg 
join'd, to be certain that the Blood flows from an 
tery, of a florid Colour, Abundance, and Sally, 5 

To avoid pricking the Artery, in Bleeding, n 
Pupil muſt know, that the Artery is placed in the 
Arm under the Ba/i/ica, and that he mult feel it h 
fore he makes the Ligature, and obſerve ye if 
be profound, or ſuperficial ; for if it be ſuper; 
it may be eaſily avoided, by pricking the Vein higher 
or lower; but however, when by Misfortune, * 
prudence, or Ignorance, an Artery has been open 
if it be well open'd, the Blood muſt be let to fo 
till the Perſon falls into a Syncope, or faint any, 
and through that Means 'tis eaſier to ſtop the odd 
afterwards z which will be done by making ; good 
Bandage with ſeveral Compreſſes, putting in the 6; 
a Counter, or a Half-penny, tho* a Piece of chews 
Paper is beſt, with graduated Compreſſes oyer it 

It may be aſk'd in this Place, if the opening of 
an Artery by Accident, be attended with ſuch din. 
gerous Conſequences, why the Arteries of the Ten. 
ples are open*d to eaſe the violent Pains of the He? 
'I anſwer, that in that Place the Arteries being ſity 
ated on the Bones which preſs them behind, their 


ater, be. 
be ſome 
nders the 


| Re-union is thereby render'd eaſier, 


It alſo ſometimes happens, that the Tendon, or 
rather its Aponeurgſis, is touch'd in Bleeding, which 
is known, when in opening the Mediana, the Chi. 
rurgeon has found ſome Reſiſtance at the End ef his 
Lancet, the Patient has felt a violent Pain, the Blood 
flows in abundance, and the Arm is ſeen to (yell, 
The Remedy to this Accident, is, to place on the 
Veſſel a Compreſs dipp'd in Oxycrat, to make a proper 
Bandage, and keep the Arm in a Scarf, If the Ins 
flammation which happens, was follow'd with Sup- 
puration, it muſt be entertain'd by a ſmall Tent, li 
the Suppuration was great, the Wound mult be dil. 
ted, and the Balſam of Arceus, with a good Dige- 
ſtive, or Oil of Eggs with Brandy, muſt be uſed. 
Placing over it a Plaiſter of Ceratum, making an 
Embrocation on the Arm, with Oil of Roſes, and 
dipping Compreſles in Oxycrat to cover the whole. 


Note, That there is no fear of wounding the Nerve 
in Bleeding, becauſe they ape too deeply ſituated 
to be touch'd. That in the Bleeding of the 
Foot, there are very few or no Accidents to be 
fear*d, becauſe the Veins of the Muſcles are t. 

company'd with no Arteries, nor Tendon. 
Therefore *tis ſaid that the Arm muſt be give! 
to a Maſter Chirurgeon, and the Foot can be 
given to a Prentice. 


An Idea of the Effects of Phlebotomy, or Blieding. 
with the Reaſon of its Uſe, may be conceiv'd / 
what follows. It is evident, the Blood thrown ou 
of the Heart, while it ſtrikes upon the antecedent 
Blood, and drives forwards, transfers to it Part © 
its own Motion, and is therefore ſo much retarded 
in its own Motion, Hence if the Blood be drann 
out of the Baſilica Vein of the Right Arm, the luc· 
ceeding Blood, or that carry*d by the axillary A. 
tery, or right Subclavian, will be leſs hinder'd in 15 
Motion, than it was before that Vein was open d? 


for Part of the Blood being taken away by the * * 
2 . 
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zee of that Vein, there remains behind a leſſer Quan- 
ing 


Axillary Vein, or leſs is contain'd between 
Extremity of the Axillary Artery and the 
than was before; therefore the Blood being 


s impeded in its Motion than before. 


uently while the Blood is flowing out 
__ 9 the Arm, that thrown out of the 
otra he Aorta, will find leſs Reſiſtance in the 
Hon wen n in the deſcending z and will 
aſcending Trunk than in tne dec 4 he d 
fore flow faſter in the aſcending than in the de- 
eren Trunk: And thence too it will find leſs 
— in the right Subclavian Artery than in 
the left. s 
ence a „ that the Blood being let 
7 7 Rey the * the remaining Blood 
in th right Axillary Artery runs with a greater Velo- 
8 he Artery of that Arm which is contiguous 
city into the "gy \ he eicke 
to it, than thro* the Thoracick Artery, or the righ 
Scapulary, which 1s likewiſe contiguous to it; be- 
cauſe when the Blood is not ſuppos'd to be drawn out 
from'any Vein correſponding to the Thoracick Artery, 
or into which this diſcharges itſelf, there is propor- 
tionably a greater Impediment to the Motion of the 
Blood in the Thoracick Artery, than in that of the 
Arm, But becauſe the Velocity of the Blood in the 
Subclavian Artery, or the right Axillary, is greater 
than the left; the Velocity in the right Thoracick, 
will alſo be greater than in the left Thoracick Arte- 
ry. Hence it is manifeſt, that the Blood being let 
out of a Vein in the right Arm, the greateſt Velo- 
city of the remaining Blood will be in the Artery of 
that Arm, becauſe it immediately empties its Blood 
into the Vein that is open'd; and the next greateſt 
Velocity will be in the Thoracick Artery, or Scapu- 
ary of the ſame Side, going out from the Axillary 
Artery, But the Velocity of the Blood, will be far 
ks in the Brachial, Axillary, and Thoracick Ar- 
tery, on the left and oppoſite Side; and leaſt of all 
in the Arteries ariſing from the deſcending Truak of 
the Aorta. 
On this View it may be eaſily conjectur'd, what is 
to be done in the ſeveral Circumſtances of Blood-let- 
ing: For Inſtance, if we would prevent the Increaſe 
of any Humour from the Blood ſtagnating in the left 
Leg, or bring it about, that as little Blood as poſſi - 
ble, ſhould flow from that Leg in any given Space 
of Time; Firſt, Blood is to be taken from the Arm, 
or Leg of the right Side, becauſe this is truly making 
what's call'd a Revulſion. Again, if Blood be drawn 
away, on the ſame Side, and from ſome Vein that 
receives the Blood from a Branch of that Trunk which 
tranſmits it to the ſwelled Part; it will occaſion a 
greater Derivation of Blood to that Limb. As to 
what relates to the whole Habit, in all Lentors, and 
Viſcidities, if there be a due Strength and Elaſticity 
remaining in the Solids, Ph/ebotomy will make the 
remaining Blood circulate the faſter, and become 
thinner and warmer; but in a Plethora, from a De- 
bauch, and too large Quantity of ſpirituous Nouriſh- 
ment, or from a Diminution of Perſpiration, while 
the Blood yet retains its natural Fluxility, Phlebotomy 
vill make the remaining Maſs circulate - lower, and 
become cooler. 6 
In the former Caſe, a Diminution of the Reſiſt- 
ance in the Blood-Veſlels, will increaſe the contractile 
Powers of thoſe Veſſels, and make them beat faſter, 
ind circulate their Contents with greater Velocity; 
at in the latter Caſe a Diminution of the Quantity 
0 a ſpirituous Blood will leſſen the Quantity of Spi- 
its ſecreted in the Brain; the Conſequences of which 
vill be, that the Heart and Arteries will not con- 
vait ſo often, nor ſo ſtrongly as before; and there - 
Tre the Blood will move flower, and become cooler. 
And on theſe Things depends the whole Doctrine of 


cod. letting. 


From theſe eaſy Operations, which can be made 
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with the light Inſtruments we carry in our Pockets, 


we*ll paſs to the moſt difficult ones, and which want 


a greater Apparatus of Inſtruments: And firſt by 
thoſe made on the Head and Face, deſcending to the 
Breaſt, from thence to the Abdomen, and ending at the 
Legs and Feet. . 

The firſt Operation made on the Head, and the 
moſt conſiderable one, is, that of TxzyaninG, to 
relieve Cuts, Contuſions, Caries's, and Fractures in the 


Skull, by Means of an Inſtrument call'd the Trepanum, 
or Trepan. 


Note, that-the Trepan is an Inſtrument made in 
Form of a Terebe/lum, or ſmall Wimble, only 
the Handle indented ſomewhat in Manner of a 
round Saw, having a broad Circle over its Point, 
to prevent it, in the Operation, from penetrating 
thro* the Membranes that inveſt the Brain, Ic 
has uſually a ſharp Nail in the Middle of its 
Circumference, ſerving to keep it firm and 
ſteady during the Operation. It ſhould alſo have 
a kind of Cope to riſe and fall as Occaſion re- 
quires, that it may not go deeper in the Bone 
than is neceſſary. There are alſo two-pointed 
Trepans, other triangular, quadrangular, and 
hexagonal, for the Cure of a Caries of the 


Bones. Alſo perforative Trepans, and exfolia- 
tive ones. 


Tho? we be thus provided with a Trepan, we muſt 
obſerve, before we fall to work, 1. That there is no 
Trepaning on the ſupercilious Sinus*s, becauſe of their 
Cavity, nor on the Sutures, becauſe of the Veſſels which 
Paſs there; nor on the temporal Bones, without an 
urging Neceſſity, eſpecially on that Part which joins 
with the Parietal, docens 
Bone would part, being only apply'd on the Parietal z 
nor on the Middle of the Coronal, and Occipital, 
becauſe of an interior Eminence to which the Dura 
Mater adheres; nor on the lateral Sinus*s which are 
ſituated on the Side of the Occipital 2. That if the 
Fracture be very narrow, the Trepan may be apply'd 
apon it z but it is better to trepan on thc Side of the 

racture, on the inferior Part; that the Tr2pan is 
never apply'd on Hollowneſſes; and that if the Bones 
part, there ought to be no other Trepaning than to raiſe 
them with the Elevatory. 

Theſe being carefully obſerv'd, we'll begin the 
Operation, by ſhaving the Hairsz and then we'll 
make an Inciſion in Form of a Croſs, if the Wound 
be far from the Sutures, and there be no Muſcles 
to cut; in Form of a T, or of a J, if made near 
the Sutures, the Foot of the J, or T, being made 
parallel to the Sutures, and the Top of the latter de- 
icending towards the Temples. It is alſo made in 
the Middle of the Forehead. If it ſuffices to make 
a longitudinal Inciſion in the Forehead, the Wrinkles 
muſt be follow'd, ſince the Seam will be leſs de- 
form'd; but the Inciſion is never made there in form 
of a Croſs, neither are the Lips of the Part cut. 
If the Inciſion be made on the Cratophites Muſcle, 
or on the hind Part of the Head, it muſt be in Form 
of an V, whoſe Point will meet with the Bottom of 
the Muſcles ; it is ſtill better to make a longitudinal 
Inciſion on that Part, becauſe there are leſs Fibres 
cut, The Incifion muſt always begin at the inferior 
Part, to hinder the Blood from being troubleſome, 
It muſt be made with a Bifoury, boldly, if there 
be no Depth or Hollowneſs ; and if there is, it muſt 
not be too much lean*d upon. The Inciſion made, 
the Lips are to be ſeparated from the Cranium, with 
the Fingers, or ſome other proper Inſtrument, If 
there be no urging Neceſlity to apply the Trepan, it 
may be deferr'd to the next Day, filling up the 
Wound with Lint cover'd with a Plaiſter, a Com- 
preſs, and the great Cover-chief, which we'll teach 
how it is to be made, after the Operation, which 
muſt be continu'd with the Perforative, to make a 
ſmall Hole, in order to keep ſteady the Pyramid 
which is in the Corona, after which the Corona is 


: apply'd z 


e the Extremity of that. 
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| d; then holding the Inſtrument faſt with the 
14 kad. it muſt — turn'd with the right pretty 
quick at firſt, When the Corona has made its Way, 
*tis rais'd, to take off the Pyramid, left that Point 
mould prick the Dura mater. The Corona is rais'd 
from Time to Time to bruſh away the Duſt, or 
Chips, that proceed from the Perforation, and then 
begin a-new, When the Blood appears, the Opera- 
tor muſt go ſoftly, that the firſt Table of the Fiece 
of Bone which is to be rais'd may not part from the 
ſecond, When he approaches the Dura mater, he 
muſt go ſoftly, and probe with the End of a Feather 
round the Bone, to ſee if he be in the Cranium. 
The Trepan mult be often rais?d, to clean it, to hin- 
der it from heating, and to probe the Hole every 
Time it is raisꝰd, the Hole mult be prob'd with a Pen 
Feather, to ſee if the Bone be cut even; and if not 
cut even, the Operator muſt lean heavier on that Side 
tis leaſt cut, When the Bone begins to wag, it muſt 
be lifted up with the Myrtle-leaf, or taken out with a 
Pair of Chirurgeon's Pincers, or Forceps. When the 
Piece is took out, all the Inequalities left at the Bot- 
tom of the Hole muſt be cut with the lenticular 
Knife; if there be Depths, they muſt be rais'd with 
the Elevatory. The Dura mater ought to be preſs'd 
little with the Lenticulary, to facilitate the Evacu- 
ation of the Blood; the Patient is made to lean his 
Head, to ſhut his Noſe and Mouth, and to ſtop his 
Breath, to make the Matter run out; and the Dura 
mater is wip'd with falſe Tents. If Pus was perceiv'd 
under it, it ſhould be open'd with a Lancet thruſt into 
the falſe Tent, to ſteal it from the Sight of the Af- 
ſiſtants. A ſmall Piece of linnen Cloth dipp'd in 
ſome Medicament, is put between the Dura mater and 
the Cranium; which Piece of Linnen is ty'd to a 
Thread, to be taken out when 'tis wanted. The Hole 
is fill'd up with Lint dipp'd into ſome proper Medi- 
caments; the Wound is garniſh'd with Lint, a Plai- 
ſter, and the Cover-chief. 

The Operator muſt go ſlower in #repaning Chil- 
dren, than when he trepans Adults, becauſe their 
Bones are tenderer. On this Occaſion, ſpirituous, not 
oily Medicaments, are to be us'd; the Exfoliation 
happens ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes later. 

The Callus cloſes ordinarily the Aperture of the 
Cranium in forty or fifty Days, if no Accidents hap- 
pen. In the great Fractures, where the Bones have no 

Connexion together, they are catried off, 

This Operation ended, the Hole fill'd up, and 
the Wound cover'd, the Bandage, which muſt be 
apply'd over the whole, is the grand Cover-chief, 
made of a great Napkin folded in two, but in ſuch a 
Manner, that the Side which touches the Head ſhould 
be four Fingers longer than that which does not touch 
it; tis apply'd on the Head by the Middle, a Ser- 
vant keeping on the Apparatus with his Hand, The 
ſuperior Ends of the Napkin muſt be kept under the 
Chin; the Operator takes the inferior Ends, and 
draws them by the. Sides, ſo that the four Fingers of 
the Napkin, which are greater, be rais'd on the Fore- 
head; the two Ends of the Napkin behind the Head 
are to be croſs'd, and pinn'd where they end, avoid- 
ing making any Pleats, which would hurt the Patient. 
The Ends of the Napkin which fall on the Shoul- 
ders, are rais'd upon the Head, on that Side near the 
ſmall Angle of the Eyes; the two Ends kept under 
the Chin, are pinn'd there, or ty*d. 

The Operation of the HYDRO EPHALus, is made 
to evacuate the Waters of the Head. If the Waters 
be under the Skin, a pretty large Aperture mult be 
made to it with a Lancet, leaving a Cannula in the 
Aperture, to let the Waters ooze thro? it. In this 
Malady Cauteries and Scarifications may be of ſome 
Service, If the Waters are between the Brain and 
the Dura mater, it may be pierc'd with a Lancet, af- 

ter Trepaning. 1 To 

From the Cranium we'll deſcend to the Eyes, and 
make the Operation of the Fiftula lachrymalis, and 
the Ablation of the Cataract. SETS 
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perpetual oozing. Sometimes the Os Ethmoides ſel 


. raft is ſupposꝰd to be form'd by a Condenſation of 


The Operation of the Fiſtula lachrymalis is made 
when there is a fiſtulous Ulcer at the great Angle of 
the Eye, at the Place of the Glandula lachrymaj;; 1 
uſually begins with an Abſceſs call'd Ancbilops, which 
in Time produces an Ulcer call'd Ægilops, which p 
terwards degenerates into a Fiftula, When pr p . 
with the Finger, it yields a ſtinking Matter, Loy 
like the Yolk of an Egg; and the corroſive Hu * 
finding, or making itſelf a Paſſage, there ry 


is corroded, and render*d carious by it; in whi 
Condition it is ſuppos'd to be only curable by an 555 
tual Cautery; ſometimes it becomes cancerous , 
then Riverius ditects all Medicines to be laid afid 

For the Operation of the Fiftula lachrymal; © 
Patient is put in a commodious Situation, bis f the 
Eye is cover'd, to hinder him from ſeeing the In 
ments; the bad Eye muſt be kept ſteady with a Spoon 
an Inciſion, in Form of a Half Moon, is made On ' 
Tumour with a Lancet, avoiding cutting the Eye. 
or the ſmall Cartilage which ſerves as a Pully tot 
great Ovliquus ; and if the Bone was carious, a (my 
actual Cautery ſhould be thruſt into it; for this, 
ſmall Funnel is made Uſe of, thro? which is * 
duc'd the Cautery on the Bone. The Operator could 
forbear piercing the Os unguis, becauſe it exfoliaes en. 
tirely, by reaſon of its Thinneſs ; therefore the Hole i 
made without piercing, 

The Apparatus and Bandage of this Operation, i 
made by filling up the Wound with ſmall dry Tan 
of Lint cover'd likewiſe with Lint, a Plaiſter over it, 
and a Compreſs over the Plaiſter. The Bandage is 
made with a Handkerchief folded triangular, wh: 
Ends are ty'd behind the Head. If the Fleh grows 
too much, it muſt be conſum'd with the infern;! 
Stone; and if it be neceſſary to dilate the Wound to 
facilitate the Exfoliation, ſmall Pieces of Spunge, pre 
par'd with Wax, muſt be thruſt into it; afterwards 
the Calloſities muſt be conſum'd with Cawfick mæd 
with oily Remedies, to weaken the Action, taking 
Care that they ſhould not incommode the Eye. |t 
the Bone was carious, Euphorbium muſt be apply'i 
to it, or ſmall Tents of Lint dipp'd in Tin&ure of 
Myrrh and Aloes. The Ulcer muſt be treated after- 
wards as all other Ulcers, 


Note, That ſome perforate the Os Nah, to give 
Room for the Matter to be evacuated that Way. 
A French Chirurgeon, nam'd Anel, has found out 
a new Way, viz, by putting a Probe and Sy- 
ringe, of an inconceivable Fineneſs, thro' the . 
Puncta lachrymalia, into the Sacculus lachrywalii. 


The CaTarxacrT is a Suffuſion of Sight ariſing 
from a little Film, or Pellicle, which ſwimming in 
the aqueous Humour of the Eye, and getting befor: 
the Pupil, intercepts the Rays of Light. The Cau. 


the more viſcous Parts of the aqueous Humour, be- 
tween the Uvea and the Cryſtalline itſelf 3 which 
only an Aſſemblage of ſeveral little Pellicles laid oer 
one another, 

There are two Kinds of Cataracts, the genuine and 
ſpurious ; the firſt owing to a Humour amals'd in the 
Eye, coagulated and fix*d therein, and deſtroying its 
Uſe; the latter ariſes from Fumes, or Vapo* 
thrown upon the Eye by ſome Accident; as in ke 
ver, Sc. The genuine Cataract has ſeveral Degtees 
and ſeveral Names; at firſt the Patient ſees, as it Vete, 
Clouds, Moats, Flies, Sc. diffus'd over the O 
8 bak thus far the Cataract is am 
there being nothing yet a ing to the Eye ot m 
ther Perſon, As Sufuon 1 the Pupil 
begins to appear of a Sea-green Colour, ſometimes 
like the Air full of Clouds, and then the Catara? IS 
calPd Water, or Vater. Fall. When the Evil is at- 
riv'd at its Height, and the Matter ſufficiently cos. 
gulated, the Patient loſes all Sight ; the Pupil cast 


, ſr 
to be tranſparent, but becomes white, or ___ 
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r Colour, which laſt is properly what we 
— a Cataract. The yellow, black, or Lead- 
wo ur Cataralis, are not to be couch'd, ſince they are 
co elſe but what's commonly call'd Glaucoma, 
* che Cryſtalline of the Eye ſo much indurated, or 
1 that the Light can't paſs thro? it, to make its 
— reflion on the Retina. The Operation is made to 
x 5-4 green, Pearl colour, Sc. Cataratts, To know 
if the Cataract be in a Condition to be couch'd, the 
Patient is order'd to rub his Eye; if the Catara# re- 
mains immoveable, it muſt be couch'd ; but if it 
changes Place, the Operation mult be deferi'd till it 
has grown ſolid. The Spring and Autumn are the 
moſt proper Seaſons for this Operation, which muſt 
he effected in the following Manner : 

The Patient is made to fit down, the Eyes turn'd 
towards the Light; after the ſound Eye ſhall have been 
cover'd, the Chirurgeon mult fit on a Seat higher than 
that of the Patient, a Servant muſt hold the Patient's 
Head, who muſt be order*d to turn the Eye towards 
the Noſe ; the Globe of the Eye muſt be kept ſteddy, 
with the Speculum oculi, which is a ſmall Machine in 
Form of a Spoon, pierc'd in the Middle; thro” 
which the Eye is made to paſs. The Chirurgeon takes 
a round, or flat ſteel Needle, which he judges beſt ; 
with which he pierces the Adnata, by the Edge of 
the Cornea, on the Side of the little Cantbus, or ſmall 
Angle of the Eye, puſhing boldly his Needle till he 
comes to the Middle of the Cataract. He puſhes the 
Cataraf} upwards, to looſen it, and then downwards, 
keeping it ſometimes, with the Point of his Needle, 
beneath the Pupil z if it re aſcends after he has quit- 
ted his Hold, it muſt be brought down again. The 
Operation is ended, when the Cataract remains where 
he has lodg*d it, in the Bottom of the Eye. In pul- 
ling out the Needle, he mult cloſe the Eye-lids, and 
preſs them a little upon the Eye. 

The Apparatus and Bandage of this Operation 1s to 
cloſe both the Eyes of the Patient, and put a Band 
over them. He muſt keep his Bed for ſeven or eight 
Days, and ſome Defenſive is put upon the Eye, to hin- 
der the Inflammation, 

This is the ordinary Theory and Practice of the Ca- 
tarot, which ſome modern Phyficians and Chirurgeons, 
as Heifter, Briſſeau, Maitre Fan, &c. oppoſe, and 
ſubſtitute a new one in its Place. This Opinion is, 
that inſtead of couching, or lying a little Membrane, 
or Pellicie, it is the Cryſtalline itſelf that is thus 
couch'd, and lodg'd in the Bottom of the vitreous 
Humour. This they ſuppoſe to have been condens'd, 
and to have.loſt its Tranſparency ; whence, inſtead of 
being an Inſtrument of Viſion, it proves an Obſtacle 
to it, by ſhutting out the Rays from the Retina. 
This Alteration of its Tranſparency, is accompany'd 
with a Change of Colour; it ſometimes becomes 
greeniſh, and on this Account is call'd, by the Greeks, 
Glaucoma, The Glaucoma and Catara#, therefore, in 
their Opinion, are the ſame Thing; tho? in the other 
Hypotheſis they are very different ; the firſt being re- 
puted incurable, but not the latter. 

The chief Reaſon urg'd in Behalf of this latter 
Hypotheſis,in the Royal Academy of Sciences, where 
it was propos'd, is, that after the Operation of Couch- 
ing. the Perſon can't ſee without a convex Lens. Now 
if no more were done than the taking away a Pellicle 
from before the Cryſtalline, it would be in the ſame 
Condition as before, and would make the ſame Re- 

ions ; nor would any Lens be neceſſary ; where- 
s, ſuppoſing the Cryſtalline couch'd, it is evident 
the Lens will be requir'd to ſupply its Place. To 
which it is anſwer'd, that there have been Inſtances 
of Perſons who have ſeen, after Couching, without 
ay Lens; at leaſt it is granted, that immediately af- 
ter the Operation ſeveral Perſons have ſeen very di- 
ſlinctiy; and tho? Lens's ſoon become neceſſary, yet 
the firſt Moment wherein they ſaw without, ſeems to 
be a Proof that the Cryſtalline was not couch'd. 

De la Hire, in Confirmation of the antient Sy- 
ſtem, aſſigns this Reaſon for the Neceſlity of a Lens 
alter the Operation, viz. that the Vice which pro- 
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duc'd the Catarast is till ſubſiſting in the aqueous 
Humour z which being too thick and muddy, lets too 
few Rays paſs: A Failing to be repair'd by a Lens, 
which throws a greater Quantity of Rays on the Re- 
tina, He adds ſome Experiments made on the Eyes 
of an Ox; the Reſult of which was, that the Cryſtal- 
line could never 'be laid perfectly in the Bottom of 
the Eye, but there till * ſo as to ſtop up Part 
of the Paſſage of the Rays; partly on Account of its 
Bulk, and partly on that of its being ſuſtain'd by the 
vitreous and aqueous Humours. He adds, that in 
the Operation of Couching, the Needle is apt to ſeratch 
the interior Surface of the Cryſtalline, and open the 
Membrane, wherein it is enveloped ; the Conſequence 
of which will be Wrinkles, which will render the Re- 
fractions irregular, and change the Direction of the 
Rays which ſhould all meet in the ſame Point; ſo as 
to ſpoil the Repreſentation of Objects. Laſtly, it is 
inſiſted, that if the Cryſtalline be couch*d, the Pa- 
tient would not ſee at all, for want of the neceſſary 
Refractions. 

M. Antoine, on the other hand relates, that upon 
opening a Perſon whom he had couch'd on both 
Eyes, he found the two Cryſtallines actually couch'd, 
and lodg'd at the Bottom, between the vitreous Hu- 
mour, and the Uvea, where they were left by the 
Needle; and yet the Perſon ſaw without either; 
which ſhews, both that the Operation of Couching 
the Cryſtalline is practicable, and that Viſion may 
be perform'd without itz in effect the vitreous and 
aqueous Humour, upon removing the Cryftalline, 
may be ſuppos'd to run into the Cavity, to aſſume 
the Figure of its Mould, and perform the Refractions 
and Offices of the Cryſtalline ; it being found by Ex- 
periment, that the Refraction is the ſame in both 
Humours, 

To ſhew, however, that there are Catara&s di- 
ſtinct from Glaucomas, M. Littre produc'd before the 


Society, an Eye of a Man blind twenty-two Years, 


wherein was a diſtin Cataract, or Pellicle, which 
clos'd the Aperture of the Pupil, 

There are other Operations made on the Eyes, 
beſides thoſe of Fiſtula Lachrymalis, and the Ablation 
of the Catarat, viz. 1. There is, ſometimes, Pus 
under the Cornea; to extract which the Eye is kept 
ſteady by means of the Speculum Oculi; a ſmall 1a- 
ciſion is made with a fine Lancet, and the Eye a lit- 
tle preſs'd, to procure the Evacuation of the Pus, If 
it was too thick it muſt be extracted, by ſucking it 
ſoftly thro? a ſmall Pipe, in the Middle thereof there 
muſt be a ſmall Phial, into which the Pus falls, while 
ſuck'd. 2. A ſmall Tumour grows often in the Eye. 
That Tumour muſt be ty*d by the Root with a run- 
ning Knot, to tye the Tumour faſter, from time to 
time, to make the Tumour fall. If the Tumour was 
on the Hole of the Pupil, this Operation muſt nor 
be attempted, becauſe ic would hinder the Paſſage of 
the Light. 3. Sometimes there is a pretty hard Mem- 
brane, called Unguis, formed at the great Cantbus, 
or Angle of the Eye. If that Tumour was not adhe- 
rent to the great Angle, it ſhould be cut at its Root, 
by tying it; this is performed with a blunt Needle, 
with a Thread which muſt be run under the Mem- 
brane, and then tied. 4. If the Eye lids were glued 
together, the Operator muſt take a bow'd Needle, 
blunted and threaded, which he mult run under the 
Eye-lids, drawing afterwards the Ends of the Thread to 
raiſe the Eye-lids;z and then they are to be ſeparated 
with a Lancet. 5. If the Cils or Hairs prick the Eye, 
they muſt be pull'd out one by one, with a Pair of Pin- 
6. If there were ſmall, hard, and tranſparent 
Tumours on the Eye-lids, they muſt be open'd, for 
to evacuate the Ps. 

Quitting the Eyes, we'll lay hold of the Noſe, not 
to pull, or lead any Body by it, tho? the laſt be much 
in Faſhion, at preſent, and tho? often led by the Note 
myſelf, I ſhall not attempt to lead others, but only un- 
dertake the Extirpation of the Polypus, from that Part. 

The Operation of the PoLypus is made when 
there ay” + ator of Fleſh in the Noſtrils. 2 
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the Polypus, or Excreſcences of the Fleſh were livid, 
ſtinking, hard, painful, and very adherent, they 
ought not to be touch'd, they are Cancers, and not 
Polypusz but if they are whitiſh, red, hanging, 
and without Pain, the Extirpation muſt be made with 
Pinchers. The Polypus is ſeiz'd as near its Root as 
poſſible ; the Forceps is moved from one Side to the 
other, to looſen the Polypus, If the Polypus deſcends 
into the Throat, it muſt be extracted through the 
Mouth, with bow'd Pinchers. If after the Operation 
there happens an Hemorrhage, "tis ſtopp'd by intro- 
ducing into the Noſtrils, Tents dipp'd in ſome ſtip- 
tick Liquor, or the Liquor ſhall be ſyring'd into the 
Part, 

From the Noſe we'll deſcend to the Mouth, and 
make the Operation of the Bec de Lievre. This O- 
peration is made when the Lip is ſplit. If there was 
a great Loſs of Subſtance, the Operation is not to be 
made; 'tis never made to aged People, nor to the 
Scorbuticks, and very ſeldom to Children, becauſe 
their continual Cries hinder the Re-union, But if it 
ſhould be made to them, they ought to be kept a long 
while without ſleeping, that they may ſleep while 
the Operation laſts. : | 

To make this Operation if the Lip was adherent to 
the Gum, it muſt be looſen'd with a Biſtoury, with- 
out touching the Gum. The Edges of the Bec de 
Lievre muſt be a little par*J with the Sciſſars, to help 
the Re- union; which to perform with the more Eaſe, 
the Edges of the Bec de Lievre ſhould be laid hold of 
with Pincers. The Servant, who ſupports the Head 
of the Patient, mult preſs his Cheeks forward, to ap- 
proach the Edges of the Bec de Lievre ; then a Nee- 
dle threaded with a wax'd Thread muſt be run thro? 
both the Edges of the Wound, from outwards, in- 
wards, at one Line Diſtance from the Edges ; the 
. Operator muſt take Care that the two Edges of the 
Bec de Litvre ſhould be very well adjuſted together, 
and very equal; the Thread is turn'd round the Nee- 
dle, by croſſing over. 

For the Apparatus and Bandage, the Lips of the 
Wound muſt be waſh'd with hot Wine; the Points 
of the Needles are cut, and ſmall Compreſſes apply'd 
to their Ends, Lint with ſome good Balſam is ap- 
ply'd on the Wound, and a Piece of linnen Cloth 
dipp'd in ſome deficcative Liquor plac'd between the 
Lips and the Gum, to hinder them from gluing to- 
gether, if they mult have been ſeparated. Over all 
is put an aggluinative Plaiſter, which muſt be ſul- 
tain'd with an uniting Bandage, which is a ſmall Band 
pierc'd in the Middle, Tis paſs'd behind the Head, 
and. brought before; one of its Ends is paſs'd thro? 
the Hole, which is apply'd on the Wound, and both 
Ends of the Band paſs'd where 'tis ty'd. A Number 
of Needles muit be put in Proportion to the Length 
of the Wound, which Wound muſt be dreſs'd three 
Days afterwards, For the firſt Time no other Thread 
but that of the middle Needle, if there be three, is 
to be put round it; to effect which, a Servant muſt 
puſh the Cheeks forward, The eighth Day the mid- 
dle Needle, if it be a young Child, mult be taken 
off, tho' the Needles are not to be taken off till the 
Edges of the Wound appear to be join'd ; neither 
are they to be left too long, becauſe the Holes they 
have made could not be clos'd without ſome Diffi- 
culty. 

The Throat being the Part next to the Mouth, 
we'll ſtick there, while we make the Operation of 
the Bronchotomy. 

The Operation of the BRON HO TOM, is to cut 
into the Wind-Pipe to prevent Suffocation in a Squi- 
nancy; or an Incifion in the Trachæa, or Wind- 
Pipe, between two of its Annuli, or Rings, in order 
to give Paſſage for the Breath, when there is Danger 
of Suffocation. It is perform'd thus: The Body of 
the Patient being prepar'd, an Inciſion is made be- 
tween the third and fourth Aunuli, or in the Tracbæa. 
In ſeparating the Muſcles Sternohioides, Care muſt be 
taken not to cut the recurrent Nerves, becauſe the Pa- 
tient would loſe his Voice; nor the Glands Tyroides. 
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The Skin and Integume nts divided, and the Myr 
remov'd, a filver Tube is apply'd, ſhort and flat 
little bow'd, and not thruſt too far, for Fear it ſho! , 
cauſe a Cough, This Tube muſt have two 3 
Rings, to fix two Ribbands on them, which ms * 
ty'd round the Neck. *Tis left in the Wound til 
Accidents are over, after which *cis took out, and — 
* of the Wound R Cay near one another — 
the uniting Bandage above deſcrib'd, and t 
dreſs'd. , e Wend 

Dr. Muſgrave obſerves, that in all Medicines th 
is not one Method that works ſo great a Change 15 
the better in ſo ſhort a Time. However, it is feld - 
practis'd, in regard that Gap which appears on yy 
cutting a Throat, (the divided Parts being then dra 
towards their more fix d Ends) together with the _ 
Efflux of Blood when the jugular and carotid Amer 
are alſo wounded, create in moſt Men a Dread of the 
Operatioh, and make many believe all Wound: of th 
Trachea mortal. The ſame Author makes no Scru 
however, to ſay it ought to be practis'd in 1 
and other Dangers of Suffocation, from Ga of? 
like Nature with them; from an extraordinary Cu 
which he himſelf had wrought in this Way, 

Leaving the Throat, we'll lean on the Breaſt, (4, 
perhaps not a very white and firm one) to make the 
Operation of the Cancer. 

The CANCER is no bigger than a Pea, at firſt; "tis 
a ſmall, hard, blackiſh Tumour, ſometimes livid, and 
troubleſome by its Itching, When it has increased 
the Tumour appears hard and livid, cauſing a ſup. 
portable Pain at firſt, and an inſupportable one in the 
Augmentation, When *tis ready to ulcerate, the 
Heat is great, and the Pulſation pricking ; the Veins 
around it are ſwell'd, and fall of a black Blood; they 
extend themſelves, like the Legs of a Lobſter, till 
Death happens. When the Cancer is not ulcerated, 
*ris call'd occult, and manifeſt when ulcerated. 

The palliative Remedies for an occult Cancer, and to 
hinder it from ulcerating, are, a Cataplaſm of Hem. 


lock, newly made; all the Species of Chicory, the 


Decoction of Solanum, the Juice of its Plants, that of 
Scabious, Plantain, and Crab-fiſhes, pounded in a 
leaden Mortar, and their Juice beaten in the ſame 
Mortar, is excellent. The human Excrements, or U- 
rine diſtill'd and apply'd on the occult Cancer, are very 
good. This is an excellent Remedy: Take an Ounce 
of burnt Lard, two Ounces of Oil of Roſes, and fir 
Drachms of Saffron ; beat the whole in a hot Mortar, 
and apply it on the Part, The Amalgama of Lead 
with Mercury is very good; the Patient muſt be 
purg'd with black Hellebore, and Mercurius dulcis, 

When the Cancer is ulcerated, the Spirit of Chim- 
ney- Soot is us'd with Succeſs ; but if the Cancer is u 
be extirpated, it muſt be done in the following Man- 
ner: 

The Patient being laid on a Bed, the Arm on tte 
Side of the Cancer muſt be rais'd upwards, and back- 
wards, to give a greater Relief to the Tumour, A 
N-edle threaded with a ſtrong Fillet muſt be run 
thro* the Baſis of the Breaſt ; the Thread mult be cus, 
to take off the Needle, which muſt be run again thro 
the Breaſt, to make the Threads croſs one another. 
The four Ends of the Threads are ty'd together, ol 
which is made a Handle to raiſe the Tumour, which 
muſt be cut all round, as far as the Ribs, with a ver 
good Razor, The Operator begins to cut at the n- 
ferior Part, to end at the Veſſcls next under the Arm, 
where a ſmall Piece of Fleſh is left, to ſtop the Blood 
with leſs Difficulty. A Button of Vitriol is Put b 
the Veſſels, or Lint dipp'd in Stiptick- water the 
Edges of the Breaſt are preſs'd with the Hands, to e- 
vacuate the Blood, and the Humours. : : 

For the Apparatus, the Wound is garnilh'd with 
Lint cover*d with aſtringent Powders, a Plaiſter, 3 
Compreſs, a Napkin round the Breaſt, and the Scr 
pulary to keep it up. 3 

Inſtead of running Threads thro' the Breaſt, 4 
better to have Forceps, turn'd at both Ends, in Form 
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ver one another, when the Forceps are 
— caſt is taken and drawn with the . 
__ at one Blow, with a flat and very ſharp 
and cut, The Operator begins to cut at the inferior 
Knit. hat the mammary Veſſels ſhould be cut laſt; 
*r 1 of being incommoded by the Hæmorrhage. 
fo 3 Cautery ſhould be us'd to ſtop the Hemor- 

becauſe it begins a-new when the Scar falls. 

. Tumour was not yet ulcerated, a crucial In- 

.c- is made to the Skin, without penetrating into 
ace adolous Body; the Fore· pieces of Skin are ſe- 
1 — ſrom the Glands, the cancrous Tumour is 

. with the Pincers, and cut. If there are 
mY 11'd Veſſels, they muſt be ty*d before the Extirpa- 
ſwe of the Tumour. If the Tumour was adherent 

5 Ribs, it ought not to be touch'd, 

. From the Out- ide of the Breaſt well penetrate into 
% In-ſide, (#9t 80 diſcover a corrupted or falſe Heart, 
w_ to make the Operation of the Empyema. 

"The EMpyEMA, from the Greek u, in, and won, 
Pus, is a Collection of Pus, or purulent Matter, in 
the Cavity of the Breaſt ; diſcharg'd thither upon the 
burſting of ſome Abſceſs, or Ulcer, in the Lungs, or 
Membranes that incloſe the Breaſt, The Empyema 
ſometimes ſucceeds a Quinſy, ſometimes a Peripneu- 
mony, but more uſually a Pleuriſy; as being ordina- 
rily the Effect of a peripneumonick or pleuritick Ab- 
ſceſs, It uſually comes fifteen or twenty Days after 
thoſe Diſeaſes. Sometimes, alſo, it is generated of 
extravaſated Blood, iſſu'd out of a burſten, broken, 
or putrify'd Vein. It is diſtinguiſh'd by a Difficulty 
of Breathing, a dry Cough, a Heavineſs about the 
Diaphragm, a Noiſe, or fluctuating of the Matter 
upon moving; a ſlow Fever, ruddy Cheeks, hollow 
Eyes, the Tips of the Fingers hot, and a Swelling of 
the Abdomen. | ; 

The Cure is difficult, from the Difficulty of abſorb- 
irg, or evacuating ſuch extravaſated Matter: If Na- 
ture ſhews any Endeavour to throw it off by Vomit- 
ng, Urine, or the like, ſhe muſt be ſeconded and aſ- 
ited therein. Thus if the Urine be purulent, admi- 
niter Diureticksz if the Stools, Laxatives; if the 
Sitting, Expectorants; but never Emeticks : Other- 
vile Recourſe muſt be had to the Operation, which 
muſt be perform'd as follows: | 

If the Fumour appears outwardly, the Abſceſs muſt 
be open*d between the Ribs; but if there are no ex- 
teriot Signs, the Operator muſt chuſe the moſt com- 
modious Place to make his Aperture. The Patient 
ſet up in his Bed, ſupported by ſome Body, the Aper- 
ture is made between the fourth and fifth, or the fifth 
and ſixth Ribs, — from the loweſt, at four 
Fingers Breadth Diſtance from the Spina. To make 
it, the Skin is pinch'd tranſverſly, to cut it length- 
wiſe, the Operator holds it on one Side, and a Servant 
on the other; the Inciſion is made with a ſtrait Biſ- 
toury, and muſt have three or four Fingers Breadth 
in Length; the Fibres of the great Dorſalis are cut 


tranſverſly, that they may not ſtop the Aperture; the 


Index of the left Hand is thruſt into the Inciſion, to 
put aſide the Fibres z the Intercoſtales Muſcles are to 
be cut, and the Point of the Biſtoury guided with the 
Finger, to pierce the Pleura, for Fear of wounding 
the Lungs, which are often adherent to it. The A- 
pertuf being nde, if the Pus runs out well, it muſt 
b. runaing; if not, the Index muſt be put into 
tie Wound, to break the Adherences whereby the 
Lungs are ty*d to the Pleura; which is done by turn- 
15 the Finger round between the Pleura and the 

ungs. 
Io facilitate the Evacuation of the Pue, the Pa- 
bent is made to lean, ſhut his Mouth, ſtop his Noſe, 
and to puſh as if he would blow; if Blood is con- 
tun'd in the Part, more of it muſt be evacuated than 
If it was Pus; becauſe the Evacuation of Pus weak- 
ens more than that of Blood, | 

ln making the Inciſion, the Intercoſtales Muſcles 
mult be cut tranſverſly, not to diſcover the Edges of 


the Ribs; thus the Wound will not become fo ſoon 
ulous, 2 


If it be judg'd that there is Pus on both Sides the 
Breaſt, both Sides muſt be open'd ; becauſe the Breaſt 
is divided into two by the Mediaſlinum; in that Caſe 
both Apertures muſt not be left open, for Fear of ſuf- 
focating the Patient, LAT $6) 

The ArpARArus, and Bandage, is made with a 
Tent cover'd with Balſam; it muſt be ſoft, and blunt- 
ed at the End, and muſt enter no further than be- 
tween the Ribs, for Fear it ſhould wound che Lungs, 
If the Tent was made of Lint, it would be a great 
deal better than one made of Linnen; a Thread muſt 
be ty*d to it, otherwiſe it would chance to fall into 
the Breaſt, Pledgets, or Lint, muſt be put upon 
the Wound, a Plaiſter, and a good Compreſs, over 
all. This Apparatus is ſupported with a Napkin 
pinn'd round the Breaſt, which Napkin is alſo ſup- 
ported with a Scapulary, which is a Band fix Fingers 
broad, pierc'd in the Middle to paſs the Head thro', 
one of the Ends falling behind, and the other before, 
both to be pinn'd to the Napkin. This done, the 
Patient is put into his Bed half fitting, if the Lungs 
were to hinder the Evacuation of the Pus, the Ope- 
rator muſt have Recourſe to a Cannula, 

We muſt continue our Progreſs, and fall from the 
Breaft to the Abdomen, for the Operation of the Pa- 
racenteſis, 

ParacenTrs1s, from the Greek wapa, with, and 
xevrew, pungere, to prick, is an Operation which con- 
fiſts in opening a little Hole in the lower Venter, or 
Belly, to let out Waters collected in the Cavity there- 
of, or between the Teguments, in an Aſcites, or Wa- 
ter Dropſy. | 

This Operation is made with a kind of Stiller, or 
Bodkin, which the French call Trocart, The An- 
tients usꝰd to make it with a Lancet. The Patient is 
ſupported in his Bed, or in a Fautnille, that the Wa- 
ters may deſcend the eaſier. A Servant muſt preſs 
the Belly with both Hands, to make it form a Tu- 
mour. The Operation is uſually perform'd two or 
three Fingers Breadth on one Side the Navel, ſome- 
times a little lower, but always ſo as to avoid the Li- 
nea alba, Before the Puncture, it would be very pro- 
per to raiſe the Skin a little; the Bodkin is accompa- 
nied with its Cannula, which remains in the Belly af- 
ter the PunFure; the Bodkin is took out, to let the 
Water flow as long as the Patient's Strength will al- 
low; the beſt Operators draw all the Water at once. 
The Bodkin makes ſo ſmall an Aperture, that there is 
no Fear that the Water ſhould come out, which might 
happen if it was made with a Lancet; for then the 
Operator would want a bigger Cannula, When a 
new Pundture is wanted, it muſt be made under the 
firſt; if the Water makes the Navel ſtart out, the 
Puncture can be made there. 

The App ARATus and Bandage are made with a 
large Compreſs four Times double, ſupported with a 
Napkin folded into three or four, and this Napkin 
ſupported with the Scapulary. 

There is alſo the Pa RACENT ESIS of the Scrotum, 
made when that Part is filled with Water. In this 
Operation, the Patient muſt be kept ſtanding or ſit- 
ting, the Scrotum is ſeiz d with one Hand, and a little 
preſſed to make it form a hard Tumour, into which 
the Puncture is made with the Bodkin, as in the Pa- 
racenięſis of the Abdomen. In the Hydrocele of Infants 
the Puncture may be made with the Lancet, to draw 


the Water all at once; but in Men, when there is 


much Water, 'tis better to make it with the Bodkin. 
The Teſticles ought to be drawn back, for Fear of 
wounding them with the Point of the Inſtrument. It 
it was judged that the Hydrocele is ankiſted, the Mem- 
brane which contains the Water ſhould be conſumed 
with a Train of Cauteries on the Place where the Inci- 
ſion is to be made; and the Scar is opened afterwarc's 
with the Lancet. The Puncture muſt be made on 
the ſuperior Part of the Scrotum, becauſe leſs painful 

than in the inferior, and leſs ſubje& to Inflammation. 
There are ſeveral Operations made in the Abdomen, 
as the Geftroraphy, that of the Exomphalus, of the 
Bubonscele, and compleat Hernia, of the Caſtration, > 
. the 
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the Stone, of the Pun#ure of the Pireneum, and of the 
Fiſtula in Ano, 

The Operation of the GasTRORaPHY is made, 
when there is a- Wound in the Belly big enough to let 
the Inteſtines or Guts come out. If there be a Wound 
in the Inteſtine or Gut, it muſt be ſewed up with the 
Skinner's Suture, or Seam, heretofore- mentioned. If 
the Epiploon or Caw! was mortified, what's mortified 
muſt be cut off; for this, a Needle threaded with 
wax'd Thread, is run through the ſound Part of the 
Epiploon, without pricking the Veſſels ; the Epiploon 
is tied on both Sides with each of thoſe Threads, 
which have been run double through it, and cut off 
an Inch beneath the Ligature. The Threads mult 
come out at the Wound, to be took off after the Sup- 
puration. Then the Guts muſt be thruſt again, al- 
ternately, with the Ends of the Fingers, into the 
Belly. If they cannot be reduced with Eaſe, they 
muſt be fomented with ſpirituous Fomentations, 
made of a Handful of Flowers of Camomile and Meli- 
lot, an Ounce of Anniſeed, with as much Fennel and 
Cummin-Seed, half an Ounce of Cloves and Nutmegs 3 
the whole muſt be boiled in Milk, adding to it an 
Ounce of camphorated Spirit of Wine, two Drachms 
of Saccharum of Saturn, with two Scruples of Oil of 
Anniſeed, which Fomentation muſt be uſed hot. 

Before the Operator makes the Su/ures of the In- 
teſtines, or Guts, he muſt have them fomented with 
camphorated Spirit of Wine; but if the Inteſtines 
were mortified, they muſt not be ſewed up, but only 
fomented with ſpirituous Liquors, Clyſters are not 
to be adminiſtred to the Patient, left they ſhould ſwell 
up the Inteſtines, but Suppolitories, or laxative Pti- 
ſans muſt be uſed, if natural Evacuations be neceſſary. 
The Patient ought to be very ſober while the Cure 
laſts, and take no other Aliments but good Broth and 
Gellies. 

If the Inteftines cannot be reduced, the Wound 
muſt be dilated, as far as poſſible from the Linea alba, 
rather towards the inferior Part of the Belly than to- 
wards the ſuperior, if the Wound be in the ſuperior. 
To dilate it, the Inteſtines are placed on one Side of 
the Wound, and a Compreſs dipp'd in hot Wine, 
is put over them, which muſt be held by Somebody; 
a proper Probe is introduced into the Belly, taking 
Care not to engage the Gut between the Probe and 
the Peritoneum; to avoid which, the Gut muſt be a 
little drawn up: The Probe is held with the left 
Hand, to run a bow'd Biſtoury ipto its Canelure, and 
the Teguments are equally cut, outwards and in- 
wards, and the Inteſtines thruſt alternately into the 
Wound with the index Fingers. 

The Suture muſt be intertwiſted; 'tis made with 
two bowed or crooked Needles, threaded at each End 
with the ſame Thread; the Index of the left Hand 
is introduced into the Belly to keep up the Perito- 
neum, the Muſcles, and the Skin, on the Edge of the 
Wound; the Needle is ran with the other Hand 
into the Belly, conducting the Point of the Needle 
with the Index, and piercing pretty deep. The other 
Needle is ran into the other Lip of the Wound, 
inſide of the Belly, obſerving the ſame Thing as in 
the firſt, if ſeveral Stitches were to be made, the 
Proceſs is the ſame. A Servant muſt approach the 
Edges of the Wound, and make the Knots. The 
Wound is to be drefſed, and the Apparatus ſupported 
with the Napkin, and Scapulary, The Patient muſt 
lye on his B-lly, for the firſt Days, to cicatriſe the 
Wound of the Belly, or of the Guts. 

if the Inteſtine was entirely cut, it ſhould be 
ſewed all around the Wound, fo as to remain always 
open: If the Patient ſhould live, he would render 
his Excrements that Way. An Example has been 
ſeen, 1a France, of an Invalid, who had lived a long 
while in that Condition, 

The Operation of the ExomPHaLvs, is made 
when the lnteſtines have formed a Hernia in the Om- 
bilick. The Patient is laid on his Back, and an In- 
ciſion made on the Tumour as far as the Fat, in 
pinching the Skin, if poſſible; otherwiſe it muſt be 
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made on the Tumour as far as the Fat, withous coo. 
ing it. Afterwards the Membranes 5 dur Pinch: 


e 
the Nails, to diſcover the Peritoneum, — * 
cutting the Inteſtine. When the Operator — 


the Peritoneum, he draws it upwards with his N. 
to make a ſmall Aperture to it: He introduces ; 
Index of che Left Hand into the Belly, to gude . 
Point of the Sciſſars, with which the Inciſion + | 
dilated, He thruſts again the Gut into the Bel 
and if the Epiploon was adherent to the Tumour ; 
would looſen it from it; but if the Ineftine 
adherent to the Epiploon, they muſt be ſeparated he 
cutting part of the Epiploon, rather than touch the 
Inteſtine. The Inteſtine being reduced, a ger 
muſt preſs the Belly on the Edges of the Woug 
If there was a Maſs of Fleſh at the Epiploon, forme, 
by the Adherence of the Epiploon with the Muſs 
and the Peritoneum, that muſt be looſened — 
then a Ligature made to carry it off with the Ejj 
Ploon, as we have done in the Gaſtroraphy, arg... 
the Wound afterwards. The ſame Precautions my, 
tioned in the Gaſtroraphy, muſt be uſed in this; and 
the Apparatus ſupported with the Napkin and Scapuin 

The Operation of the BuBonoctL = is made vj, 
the inteſtinal Parts are fallen into the Groing, or th. 
Scrotum, For this the Patient is laid on his 
the Buttocks a little riſen, the Skin is pinched tre. 
verſly on the Tumour ; the Operator holds the Skin 
by one Side, and the Servant by the other, and mak 
an Inciſion in following the Plit of the Groin; whe 
he has diſcovered the Fat, he muſt tear with an Ii. 
ſtrument, or with his Nails, every Thing he me 
with *till he comes to the Inteſtine, which he mus 
take out, a little, if it does not adhere to the Annuli 
of the Muſcles, and handle it ſoftly, to diſſolve the Ex. 
crements. This done, the inteſtinal Parts are reduc 
alternately with the Indices into the Belly, if poſlibl:, 
if not, the Wound muſt be dilated upwards, by ntro 
ducing a Probe into the Belly, to run the Sciflarsthy 
its Conelure, If the Probe cannot enter, the Intelline 
muſt be drawn out a little, in putting the Finger up. 
on it near the Annulus, and a ſmall Scarification hill 
be made to the Aunulus with a ſtrait Biſtoury, which 
muſt be conducted with the Finger to introduce the 
Probe, upon which ſhall be run a bow'd or crooke 
Biſtoury to cut the Aunulus, or Ring, i. e. to dilate the 
Wound within Side, The Operator muſt not go too 
far, for Fear he ſhould cut a Branch of Arteries; if- 
terwards the Paris are reduced into the Belly. Ifthe 
Epiploon had cauſed the Hernia, it muſt be tied, and 
what's alterated cut. The Annulus muſt be ſcarifid 
within, in order to make a good Cicatrice or Seam. 

The AyyARATvUs and Bandage muſt be made with 
a very ſoft and blunted Tent, big and long erough 
ro hinder that the Impulſion of the Inteſtines ſhould 
make them re-enter between the Annuli; and that 
Tent muſt be tied to a Thread, to be extracted at 
Pleaſure. The Wound muſt be filled with Lint, co- 
vered with a good Digeſtive, made with Turpentine, 
and the Tolk of Eggs; a Plaiſter, and a Comprels of 
a Triangular Figure, and Bandage Spica. 

The Operation of the compleat Hernia is made 
when the Inteſtinal Parts fall into the Scro/zm in Men, 
and in Women to the Bottom of the Lips of the M. 
trice. For this Operation the Patient is laid on h 
Back, as in the Babonocele, and the Inciſion is made 
in the ſame Manner; this is made as far as into the 
Scrotum, and the Membranes are lacerated as far 2 
the Inteſtine. The Operator examines if the Parts be 
adherent to the Teſticle; if it be the Epipicon, K 
muſt be looſened, and a Piece of it leſt to the Teſli- 
cle; but if it was the Iuteſtine, and it could not © 
ſeparated without offending the one or the other, © 
better to offend the Teſticle than the Inteſtine. It che 
Epiploon was alterated, it muſt be cut as far as into 18 
ſound Part; the Wound is filled with Lint z and for 
Bandage, the Spica, as in the Bubonocele. 

The Operation of the Cas r RATIO (Laly except 
ed, fertil in Nicolinis, Seneſinis, Farinellis, and other 


Monſters of that Kind) is occaſioned by the Motrtifi- 
3 cation 
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; ele of the Teſticles. In this Opera- 
cation of fene i made to lie on his Back, his Back- 
tion toner than his Head, to open his Legs, which 
Side 0 by Servants ; then the Operator pinches the 
* * 4 Scrotum, giving one End to hold to a Ser- 
1 hile he holds the other, to which he makes a 
vant, . ifion from Top to Bottom. The Car- 
tudinal Inc / . tr 
long Dartos, which wraps in the Teſticle, is 
noſity of the a d . 
ied, The Veſſels are tied between the Annuli 
_— Tumour, and cut a Finger's Breadth under 
= L ature, The ſpermatick Veſſels are not to be 
uy — hard, for Fear of a Convulſion; one End of 
if Thread muſt be left to come out of the Wound, 
ne he Excreſcence of the Fleſh was adherent to the 
Ledde. and is felt moveable, it muſt be ſeparated 
Jextroully, leaving a ſmall Piece of that Fleſh to the 
Teflicle. If ſome conſiderable Veſſels were to appear 
on the Tumour, they ſhould be ty'd, before *cis cut. 

The Ar r ARA Tus and Bandage are made by filling 
the Scrotum with Lint. The Bandage muſt be the 
Suſpenſor of the Scrotum, call'd Pauche; tis a Ban- 
dage with four Chiefs, the ſuperior ſerving for a Girt, 
and the inferior paſs between the Thighs, and are ty'd 
behind to the Girt. There is another Bandage of the 
gerotum with four Chiefs, the ſuperior ſerve for a 
Girt ; *tis ſplit at the Bottom, is without Seam, the 
inferior Chiefs croſs over one another, to paſs between 
the Thighs, and be ty*d to the Girt; both are pierc'd 
thro! for the Paſſage of the Penis. 

The next Operation which falls under our Conſi- 
deration, is a very great one, call'd the Operation of 
Ide Stone 3 and tho' I am not ſo famous a Lithotomiſt 
as Franco, Frere Facques, Peronie, Mareſchal, Cypria- 
nas, Cheſelden, Bau, &c. I muſt attempt this Ope- 
ration, beginning with that of the Stone in the Ure- 
tra; to perform which, if the Stone was ſtopp'd at 
the Sphincter of the Bladder, it muſt be puſh'd out 
with the Probe; if it was at the End of the Glans, it 
muſt be preſs'd, to make it come out; if it cannot 
come out, a ſmall Inciſion muſt be made at the Sides 
of the Aperture of the Glans. If the Stone was far 
tom the Glans, an Inciſion is to be made to the Ure- 
tbra; for this, the Skin is drawn upwards, the Yard 
is held between two Fingers, the Inciſion is made 
lengthwiſe, at the Side of the Yard, on the Stone, 
which is preſs'd between the Fingers, to make it come 
out; or elſe 'tis extracted with a proper Inſtrument, 
If the Inciſion was very ſmall, the Skin ſhould only 
be left at Liberty, and it would cure of itſelf; but if 
it was a large Inciſion, a ſmall leaden Cannula ſhould 
be introduc'd into the Urethra, for Fear the Cicatrice, 
or Scar ſhould cloſe the Uretbra. The Cannula mult 
be rubb'd over with ſome Deſiccative, and the Wound 


dreſs'd with a Balſam ; after which, the Penis muſt- 


be put into a ſmall Bag, or Sheath, to keep up the 
Apparatus, which Bag muſt be pierc'd at one End, 
tor the Evacuation of Urine, and have two Bands at 
tne other, which are to be ty*d round the Waſte. 

The Operation of LI THOTOMu v, or of the Stone 
in the Bladder, is made three ſeveral Ways; by the 
all Apparatus, the great Apparatus, and the high 
Apparatus, VII begin with the great Apparatus, as 
that which is ordinarily practis'd, and which is prac- 
wad in the following Manner. 

As this Operation is never to be attempted but 
when the Operator is ſure that there is a Stone in the 
Bladder, to know which he muſt introduce a Finger 
into the Anus, approaching it towards the Pubis, and 
thus he often feels the Stone, if there be one; to 
omen the Finger is introduc'd into the Vagina; to 
little Girls, in the Auus; but it is a great deal better 
to uſe the Probe, rubb'd over with Greaſe : For this, 
the Patient muſt lie on his Back, the Operator hold- 
ng the Penis upwards, the Glans uncover'd, between 
the Thumb and the Index ; the Probe is held in the 
right Hand, on the Side of the Rings, and introduc'd 
mo the Penis; when it has enter'd the Penis, its 
r is turn'd towards the Pubis, drawing a little 
lle Penis, that the Channel of the Urerbra be ſtrait. 


it be perceiy'd that the Probe is not in the Bladder, 
$417 


Blood muſt be ſtopp'd with Aſtringents. 


the Finger muſt be introduc'd into the Aras, to guide 
it into it, To diſcover if there be a Stone in the 
Bladder, the Probe muſt be mov'd backward and for- 
ward in the Bladder; if a ſmall Noiſe is heard, the 
Operator may be ſure that there is a Stone; and if it 
was thought that the Stone ſwims in the Bladder, 
which would hinder it from being felt, the Patient 
muſt be made to piſs thro* the hollow Probe. This 
is another Faſhion of Probing: The Penis is rais'd 
upwards, a little inclin'd towards the Belly; the 
Rings of the Probe are turn'd on the Belly, and the 
Back, towards the Anus, then introduc'd into the 
Part, moving it backward and forward, to feel the 
Stone, 

To make the Operation, the Patient is plac'd on 
a Table of a convenient Height, that the Operator 
may work ſtanding the Patient muſt lean his Back 
on that of a Chair with the upper Part downwards; 
and garniſh'd with ſomething to hinder it from hurt- 
ing the Patient, who muſt have his Legs aſunder, and 
the Soals of his Feet on the Edges of the Table, be- 
ing kept behind, by the Shoulders, by a Man ſtand- 
ing behind him upon the Table. His Arms muſt be 
ty'd with his Legs, which muſt be kept aſunder by 
Servants. A groov'd Probe muſt be introduc'd into the 
Bladder, the Servant ſtanding on the Table, at the 
Side of the Chair, holding between his two Indices 
the Back of the Probe, at the Place of the Pireneum, 
where the Inciſion is to be made between his two Fin- 
gers, with a Biſtoury edg*d on both Sides. The In- 
ciſion is to be three or tour Fingers broad on the Side 
of the Rapheum, but it muſt be but two Fingers broad 
in Children. If the Inciſion was too ſmall to give 
Paſſage to the Stone, it ſhould be widen'd, rather 
than force the Wound with the Dilatators; when the 
convex Part, or the Canelure, or Grooving of the 
Probe will be quite naked, the Conductors muſt be 
thruſt into the Grooving of the Probe, between which 
is conducted the Forceps, the Probe having been be- 
fore extracted. As ſoon as the Forceps is introduc'd 
into the Bladder, the Conductors are alſo extracted; 
the Stone is ſearch'd, ſeiz'd faſt, and extracted from 
the Bladder. If the Stone was a long one, and was 
ſeiz d at both Ends, the Operator muſt endeavour to 
re-ſeize it by its Middle, to avoid the great Dilatation 
it would cauſe at its Paſſage, The Stones are ſome- 
times ſo big, that the Operator is oblig'd to leave 
them in the Bladder. If the Stone was very much 
adherent to the Bladder, its Extraction muſt be de- 
ferr'd ; perhaps it would ſeparate in the Suppuration. 
After the Stone has been extracted, a proper Inſtru- 
ment muſt be introduc'd into the Bladder, to cleanſe 
it of the Fragments of the Stone, Blood, and other 
Impurities. The Operation over, the Patient is car- 
ry'd to his Bed, having firſt cover'd the Wound with 
a good Compreſs. If an Hæmorrhage happens, the 
If it was 
thought that there were ſome Fragments of the Stone 
remaining in the Bladder, a Tent ſhould be put into 
the Wound; but if the Operator is ſure that there 
are none, the Wound muſt be dreſs'd with Lint, a 
Plaiſter, a Compreſs appropriated to the Part, and 
ſupported by a Scapulary. The Patient is made to 
approach his Thighs near one another, and they are 
ty'd, leſt they ſhould part, with a ſmall Band. 

The Operation of the Stone is made in Women by 
the LiTTLE APPARATUS, which is perform'd by 
introducing the Index and middle Fingers into the 
Vagina, or into the Refum to little Girls, to draw 
the Stone towards the Neck of the Bladder, and to 
keep it ſteddy, being extracted afterwards with a 
Hook. | 

The little Apparatus was formerly made to Men, 
by cutting thro? the Pireneum, near the Suture on the 
left Side, after the Stone, by the Fingers of the Ope- 
rator, had been brought to that Part. This was cal- 
led Cutting upon the Erie, but is almoſt diſus'd, by 
reaſon it ſubjects the Patient to great Hazards and In- 
conveniencies. 
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The Operation of the Stone is alſo often made to 
Women very nearly in the ſame Manner 'tis made to 
Men. After the Patient has been put in the ſame Si- 
tuation Men are, the Conductors are introduc'd into 
the Urethra, between which the Forceps is thruſt, 
with which the Stone is extracted; which if too big, 
a ſmall Inciſion is made on the right and left of the 
Urethra. 

The third Method, call'd the HioH OPERATION, 
or Apparatus, firſt practis'd by Pet. Franco, has been 
ſince deſcrib*d, and ſtrenuouſly pleaded for, by Roſſet 3 
but it ſoon fell into Oblivion, from which it was only 
recall'd about the Year 1719, by M. Douglas, a Chi- 
rurgeon of London; who collecting what ſcatter'd 
Hints he could find relating to it, and improving 
them with his own Obſervations, pav'd the Way for 
its being brought into regular Ule, which before it 
never had been. He was ſoon follow'd by the cele- 
brated Mr. Cheſelden, and ſome others; of 31 Pa- 
tients cut by them in this Manner, in a few Years, 25 
recover'd. It is true, Mr. Cheſelden has ſince quitted 
this Method for the lateral Operation. Of late Years 
the French have begun to adopt the high Operation; 
and M. Morand, a Chirurgeon of Paris, has wrote a 
Book on the Subject, chiefly taken from the Engliſh 
Writers, 

The Manner of proceeding herein, is this: After 
the Bladder is injected with a ſufficient Quantity of 
warm Water, and the Patient conveniently plac'd, 
the Operator ſlowly makes an Inciſion above the Os 
pubis, along the Linea alba, till he gets Sight of the 
Bladder, ioto which he directly plunges his Knife, 
and afterwards draws out the Stone, The Advantages 
attending this Method are, thar it is perform'd in a 
very ſhort Time; that the Wound eaſily heals; that 
the Dilaceration of Parts, frequent in the other Ways, 
is prevented; and that there is no Danger of the in- 
continentia Urine. On the other Hand, it is thought 
to be chiefly prafticable upon young Perſons, and 
ſuch as are lean; the Wound in old and fat Perſons 
being apt to mortify : Moreover, if the Operator be 
not very cautious, he may eaſily let out the Inteſ- 
tines, 

To theſe may be added, the lateral Operation in- 
vented by Frere Facques, a Religious of the third Or- 
der of St. Francis, towards the Cloſe of the laft Cen- 
rury, and practis'd by him with great Reputation in 
the Franche Comte. But this Reputation is loft again 
at Paris; which, however, did not hinder M. Rau, 
Anatomy Profeſlor at Leyden, from undertaking to 
rectify what was amiſs in it, in which he ſucceeded ; 
inſomuch, that the Method is now known by his 
Name, which has taken Place of that of the firſt In- 
ventor, 

The Spring and Autumn are the two moſt proper 
Seaſons for this Operation; and even theſe Seaſons 
are more favourable to the Patient one Year than the 
other, M. Mareſchal was pleas'd to tell me, that he 
has cut in one Scaſon, at the Hotel Dieu, a hundred 
Perſons for the Stone, who all recovet'd but two; 
and another Year, in the ſame Seaſon, cut a hundred 
and twenty ſix, ſcemingly with the ſame Succeſs, at 
firſt, who, notwithſtanding, all dy*d, ſome Time af. 
ter, except ten. An exceſlive Heat, as well as Cold, 
are very prejudicial to this Operation, and to the Re- 
covery of the Patient, 

The PuncTURE of tbe Pireneum is another Ope- 
ration of the Abdomen, and is perform'd in a Sup- 
preſſion of Urine, or when the Inflammation is ſo 
great that the Probe can't be introduc'd. For this O- 
p:ration, an Inciſion is made with the Biſtoury, or a 
Lancet, in the fame Place where the Hylbotomy is 
made, and a Cannula introduc'd into the Bladder, till 
the Inflammation be over. 

Well viſit the Paſteriors, not as Buſby, or Father 
Gerard us'd to do, but only to make the Operation of 
the Fiflula in ano, 


A FisTuL a is a deep, winding, callous, cavern- 


cus Ulcer, with a narrow Entrance, but opening 


* muſt be made outwards, at the Bottom of the Fifuls, 


thence into a ſpacious Bottom, and general! 
a ſharp, virulent Matter. Fiſtula's differ £ 
in this, that the former is callous, and the latter 

A FisTuLa in ano, is a Fiſtula form'd in the 2 
or Fundament. Of this ſome Authors reckon _ 
Kinds, viz. the Cæcum internum, which is Open Our 
wards, but not into the Refum; the Cæcum exter 5 
which has an Aperture into the Rectum, but N 
wards; the compleat, which opens both into the 5 < 
and the Inteſtine; and the Cuniculatus, or that 2 
ſeveral Sinus's, which diſcharge themſelves into - 
common Cavity, which is the Fund, and, as it 6 
Reſervoir of them all. 925 

Others, as Wiſeman, reduce the Hſtula in ano tot 
Claſſes: The firſt are thoſe ariſing from a Phyna: 
theſe are very painful, and difficult to cure, enn 
ing deep among the Interſtices of the Muſcles. 34 
forming various Cuniculi, or Sinus's; which the 
remote they are from the Anus, the worſe they are, 
reaſon they do not allow of being cut. The * 
owe their Origin to an internal Hæmorrhage, or Er. 
travaſation between the Coats of the Refuy . 
have a ſmall Perforation, near the Circumference of 
the Anus, whence they yield a thin Sanies, or Ic); 
without Pain; they in Time bring on Itchings and 
Excoriations, and the Orifices at length become cal. 
lous, and are ſometimes clos'd, and ſometimes open 
again. 

Fiſtula's, if they do no Harm by the Copiouſnes, 
of the Flux, the Stench, or the like Accident, are; 
Benefit to Nature, as carrying off cachectick Hy. 
mours z and ought not to be cur'd, but kept open, 

The freſh, ſimple Fiftula, may be cur'd vithout 
Danger. The chief Way is, by cutting, where that 
may be done without Damage to the Muſcle of the 
Anus, which might occaſion an involuntary Exacu- 
ation of Excrements. The Operation is done in the 
following Manner : 

If the Fiſtula be open outwards, the Patient muſt 
lie on his Belly at the Edge of the Bed, his Legs 2. 
ſunder; the Operator muſt make a ſmall Incifion 
with a Biſtoury, at the Orifice of the Fiala, to run 
into it a ſmall, thin, and bow'd or crooked Biſtoury , 
at the End thereof there muſt be put a ſmall pointed 
Stillet, with a ſmall ſilver Tongue to it, to recover it, 
that it may enter without cauſing any Pain ; this Bi- 
ſtoury mult be introduc'd into the Fjftula, having the 
Index of the left Hand in the Anus, and its Tongue 
muſt be drawn out; the Handle of the Biſtoury mult 
be held with one Hand, and the Stillet which pierces 
the Anus, with the other. The Inſtrument is drawn 
out to cut the Fijtula, all at once, 

If the Fiftula opens in the Inteſtine, an Inciſion 
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to open it in the Place where ordinarily appears 2 
ſmall Tumour, or Inflammation ; or where the Pa- 
tient feels ſome Pain when the Part is touch'd. If the 
Tumour was far from the Anus, it might be open'd 
with the potential Cautery, to avoid cauſing Pain. 
When the Bottom of the Sack is open'd, the Biſtoury, 
with its Stillet and Tongue, is introduc'd into 1t- 
The End of the Stillet is extracted thro? the Au,, 
and the Fleſh cut all at once, If the Fiftula was too 
far in the Anus, the Sphincter of the Anus ſhould not 
be entirely cut, for afterwards the Patient could not 
be able to retain his Excrements. : 

After the Fiſtula has been open d, all the Sinvoſi- 
ties found in it muſt be cut, likewiſe, with Sciſſats; 
the Wound is fil'd with Tents made of Lint, dipp d 
in ſome anodyne, Pledgets, a Plaiſter, a triangulat 
5 and the whole ſupported with the Bandage 
call'd T. 

We'll come back to the Fore-part of the Abdomen, 
to make the Czſarian Section, call'd alſo Cæſarian 
Birth, Partus Cæſareus. This Operation can 
made, and has been made, when a Woman can C be 
deliver'd thro? the ordinary Way. To perform 1 
ſne muſt be made to lie on her Back; a longitudina 


Inciſion is made under the Lnbilic, on the Side * ber 
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I, till the Operator diſcovers the Matrice, 
er. — e Folding wounding the Child; 
po which, the Membranes he is wrapp'd in muſt 
after : The After-Birth is to be ſeparated from 
be . — and the Child drawn out. The Wound 
— be waſh'd with hot Wine, and the Gaſtroraphy 
. to the Belly, without ſewing the Matrice, or 
W. * The Operation over, Injections are made 
wor Matrice, to facilitate the Evacuation of the 
Blood and a pierc'd Peſſary introduc'd into its Neck. 

From the Trunk of the Body we'll deſcend to 
the Extremities, and make the Amputation of the 


Leg. 


That Amputation, in Chirurgery, is the Ope- 
my of cutting off a Limb, or other Part of 
the Body, with an Inſtrument of Steel. 


Note, alſo, That the Leg is cut four or five Inches 
below the Knee; the Thigh, as near the Knee 
as poſſible z and the Arm, as near the Shoulder 
as poſſible. The Amputation is never made in 
the Articulation, unleſs it be of the Fingers and 
of the Toes, 


For the Amputation of the Leg, the Patient is made 
to fit on the Edge of his Bed, or in a Chair; he muſt 
be ſupported by two Servants, one to hold the Leg at 
the Bottom, and the other to draw the Skin upwards 
above the Knee, that the Fleſh may cover the Bone 
after the Operation, A pretty thick Compreſs is 
plac'd within-ſide the Knee, on which are made two 
Ligatures; the firſt above the Knee, to ſtop the 
Blood, to be ſtraiten'd with the Tourniquet; the ſe- 
cond under the Knee, to ſtraiten the Fleſh for the 
Knife, Before the firſt Ligature be ſtraiten'd, a Piece 
of Card muſt be put under it, for Fear of pinching 
the Skin, The Leg being made very ſteddy, the O- 
perator plac'd to the Inſide of the Limb, makes the 
Icifion with a bow'd Knife, turning circularly to the 
Bone, keeping one of his Hands on the Back of the 
Knife, and endeavouring to ſeparate the Fleſh from 
the Bone with a Stroke or two; then divides, alſo, 
the Periaſteum from the Bone with the Back of the 
Knife, or a Biſtoury, and cutting the Fleſh and Veſ- 
ſels which are between the ewo Bones. The Fleſh 
being cut, a ſplitted Band muſt be put upon it, whoſe 
Chief muſt be croſs'd, to draw the Fleſh upwards, 
that the Bones may be cut further, and cover'd by it 
after the Amputation, and alſo to facilitate the Paſ- 
ſage of the Saw. The Chirurgeon mult then take the 
Leg with his left Hand, and the Saw with the right, 
which he maſt apply on the two Bones, to cut them 
both at the ſame Time, beginning by the Peroneum, 
and ending by the Tibia. He muſt incline the Saw, 
and go ſoftly, at firſt, to make the Way; after which, 
- muſt go ſwifter, and with as few Strokes as poſ- 

e. 

The Leg being cut, the Turniquet, or Gripe, muſt 
be ſlacken'd, to let a little Blood flow, and to give 
an Opportunity of ſearching for the large Blood- 
Veſſels, and ſecuring the Hæmorrhage at their 
Mouths ; which is done by ſtraitening again the Tour- 
nquet, or Gripe, or placing Buttons of Vitriol at the 
Mouths of the Arteries, and aſtringent Powders on a 
hrge Cake of Cotton, or Tow, apply'd to the End of 
the Stump. If this be us'd, ſomebody muſt hold the 
hole Apparel, with the Hand on the Part, for the 
Space of 24 Hours. This Practice is receiv'd at the 
Hotel Dieu at Paris. | 

Others make the Ligature of the Veſſels, which is 
done by laying hold of their Mouths with a Forceps 
with Springs; which Forceps is given to a Servant to 
hold; a Needle, threaded with a wax'd Thread, is 
run thro? the Fleſh under the Veſſel, and run again, 
and then a Ligature is made with the two Ends of 
the Thread to the Veſſel. The 7 ourniquet, or Gripe, 
's taken off with the Band, the Patient is order'd to 
bow a little, 'the Stump and the Fleſh is brought 

own, to cover the Bone, 
2 


The ArparaTus and Bandage are made by put- 
ting ſmall Compreſfes on the Veſſels, and dry Pledg- 
ets on the two Bones, and ſeveral other Pledgets co- 
ver'd with aſtringent Powders, over it another great 
Pledget of Cotton or Tow covet'd with aſtringent 
Powders, the whole being wrapp'd up with a Plailter, 
and a Compreſs in Form of a Croſs of Malta, with 
three or four longitudinal Compreſſes, and a circular 
one. The Croſs of Malia, and the Comprels, are 
plac'd within- ſide the Knee, - whoſe Chiefs, or Ends, 
are crols'd over the Stump; they muſt be held by the 
Servant who ſupports the Part; the other Chiets are 
croſs'd, likewiſe; the two longitudinal Compreſſes, 
croſſing one another, are plac'd at the Center of the 
Scump, and a third Longitudinal is made to run round 
the Stump, to ſtop the two firſt z they mult be three 
Fingers in Breadth, and long enough to paſs on the 
Stump, | 

This done, the Bandage is made with a Band four 
Ells long, and three Fingers broad, roll'd to a Globe, 
with which are made three Circularies on the Edge of 
the Part cut, riſing upwards by Doloirs, and paſſing 
obliquely the Band under the Knee, and deſcending 
again over the firſt Turns; continuing thus to deſcend 
and riſe till the whole Stump be cover'd ; the Band 
muſt be ſtopp'd above the Knee. In three or four 
Days the Dreſſing may be remov'd, and proper Di- 
geſtives, mix'd with Aſtringents, apply'd; having an 
actual Cautery, or ſome powerful Styptick, in Rea- 
dineſs, in caſe of a violent Hæmorrhage at the firſt 
Opening. M. Sabourin, Chirurgeon of Geneva, is re- 
corded, in the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences, Anno 1702, for an Improvement in the Me- 
thod of Amputation, propos'd to the Academy. The 
whole Secret conſiſts in ſaving a Piece of Fleſh, and 
Skin, a little lower than the Place where the Section 


is to be made; wherewith the Stump is to be after- 


wards cover'd. The Advantages whereof are, that 
in leſs than two Days Time this Fleſh unites with the 
Extremes of the divided Veſſels, and fo ſaves the 
Neceſſity either of binding the Ends of thoſe Veſſels 
with Thread, or of applying Cauſticks, or Aſtrin- 
gents ; which are Methods very dangerous, or at leaſt 
very incommodious. Add, that the Bone thus co- 
ver'd up, does not exfoliate. 

There are other Operations, which we have not 
brought under their proper Heads; as thoſe of the 
Suture of the Tendon, of the Aneuriſma, of the Fra- 
num at the Tongue, of the fopp'd Condutts, of the 
Phimoſis and Parapbhimaſis, of the Variceum, of the 
Panaris, the Reduction of the bearing down of the 
Anus, and of the Matrice, and the opening of Ab- 
ſeeſſs. 

The Su run of the Tendon is made when the Ten- 
dons are cut, and they are big enough. If the Wound 
was cur*d, the Operator muſt open it, to diſcover the 
Tendon ;, the Part muſt be bow'd to approach the Ends 
of the Tendon near one another; then a flat, ſtrait, 
and fine Needle, threaded with a double wax'd 
Thread, is run thro' a ſmall Compreſs, making a 
Knot at the End of the Thread, to (top it on the 
Compreſs; the Tendon is to be perforated from the 
Infide outwards far enough, for Fear the Thread 
ſhould cut it. The Needle muſt be run under the o- 
ther End of the Tendon, on which muſt be plac'd a 
ſmall Compreſs to tye the Thread upon it. The Ends 
of the Tendon are to be made to paſs a little over one 
another, by bowing the Part. The Wound is dreſs'd 
with Balſams; for if Unguents were put on the Ten- 
dons, they would rot; therefore none but ſpirituous 
Medicaments are to be us'd. The Part muſt be kept 
ſteddy, for Fear its Extenſion ſhould ſeparate the 
Ends of the Tendon. 

An Operator makes the Operation of the Aneuri/- 
ma, when a Chirurgeon has prick*d the Artery, or 
when there is a Tumour at the Artery. To perform 
this, the Patient is ſeated on a Chair, his Arm being 
held by a Servant in a convenient Situation for the O- 
peration, A Compreſs, doubled four Times, muſt be 
put on the Part, and which is to follow the Progreſs of 
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the Artery, that the Ligature may preſs better the 
Veſſel. The Arm may be wrapp'd in another Com- 
preſs, on which the Ligature is made, which muſt be 
tighted with the Tourni guet, or Gripe, provided the 
Arm be not too much ſwell'd; for in that Caſe the 
Operation ought to be deferr*d, for Fear of the Gan- 
grene. The Artery being very well fix d, the Cbi- 
rurgeon muſt lay hold of the Arm under the Tumour 
with one Hand, and with the other make the Inciſion 
with a Lancer, beginning at the Bottom of the Tu- 
mour, and ending a-top all along the Progreſs of the 
rumify'd Artery, The Tumour being open'd, the 
congeal'd Blood is forc'd out with the Finger ; then 
the Gripe muſt be ſlacken'd, to diſcover, with leſs 
Difficulty, the Opening of the Artery ; after which, 
it muſt be ſeparated from the Membranes with a pro- 
per Inſtrument, and ſupporting it with an Errhina, to 
ſeparate it from the Nerve and the Membranes. The 
Errhina is held by a Servant, while the Operator paſ- 
ſes under the Artery a bow'd Needle threaded with a 
ſtrong wax'd Thread; which is cut, afterwards, and 
the Needle taken off, A ſingle Knot is made firſt, on 
which is plac'd, if the Operator pleaſes, a ſmall 
Compreſs, kept ſteddy by two other Knots. Another 
Ligature is made at the inferior Part of the Artery, 
other wiſe Blood would flow from the ſmall lateral Ar- 
teries. The Artery ought not to be cut between the 
two Ligatures, becauſe the firſt would part by the 
Impulſion of the Blood; the Thread will drop off by 
the Suppuration, The Wound is fill'd with ſmall 
Tents made of Lint, a Pledget cover'd with aſtrin- 
gent Powders, and a Plaiſter with a Compreſs in the 
Plit of the Elbow. 

The Bandage is made with a Band fix Ells long, 
and a Thumb's Breadth wide, roll'd at one End; 
the Operator begins to apply the Band, by ſome Cir- 
cularies under the Elbow, but not too tight; he 
makes ſeveral Turns of the Band, and puts on the 
Tumour, as in Bleeding, a thick and narrow Com- 
prels all along the Artery, as far as under the Arm ; 
the Arm and the Compreſs are wrapp'd in the Band, 
aſcending by ſmall Doloirs, as far as under the Arm, 
and is ſtopp*d by Circularies round the Breaſt. The 
Patient is laid in his Bed, his Arm a little bow'd on 
a Pillow, and his Hand a little higher than the 
Elbow, 

For the enkiſted Tumours, if they are ſmall, and 
hanging down, and have their Baſis narrow, a Liga- 
ture is made to it with a ſtrong Thread, ty*d tighter 
by Degrees, that makes them fall of themſelves after 
ſome Time; or elſe they are cut above the Ligature. 
If the Tumour was a big Wen, a crucial Inciſion 
mult be made to the Skin, without touching the Cy- 
His. The Inciſion made, the Bag muſt be ſeparated 
with the Nails. If there were ſome conſiderable Veſ- 
fels at the Root, they are ty*d, or cut, and the Blood 
ſtopp'd with Aſtringents. If ſome Parts of the Cy- 
ſtis had remain'd, they are to be conſum'd with Cor- 
roſives; the Pieces of Fleſh are approach'd near one 
another, and a conglutinative Plaiſter apply'd to it, 
without a Suture. If the Tumour adheres ſtrongly to 
the Pericranium, it muſt not be touch'd. 

The Operation of the Frænum of the Tongue, when 
the Ligament of Children's Tongues extends as far as 
its Extremity z which hinders them from ſucking with 
Eaſe, and makes them liſp when they ſpeak. This 
Ligament is cut with ſmall Sciffars; the Thumb of 
the left Hand is put on the Gum of the inferior Jaw- 
bone, to make the Child open its Mouth, and its 
Tongue is rais'd with the Index of the ſame Hand; 
the Sciſſars are introduc'd between theſe two Fingers, 
to cut the Frenum as near the Tongue as poſſible, If 
an Hæmorrhage happens, Recourſe muſt be had to 
ſtyptick Waters; and the Nurſe muſt take Care to 
paſs often her Finger under the Tongue, to hinder 
the Reunion, 

It a Membrane ſhould cloſe the Entrance of the 
Vagina, a leaden Cannula muſt be introduc'd into it, 
which muſt have Rings to tye it to the Waſte, which 
hinders the Re-union of the Wound, 
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If the Lips of the Vulva were join'd together 
Patient muſt be laid on her Back, her Knees u.; 
order to make an Inciſion with a bow'd Biſtour * 
ginning a-top; after which, a leaden Cannula wma 
be introduc'd into the OR, 

If the Vagina was full of Carnoſiti ; 
muſt be 5 to it, till it be all open. ein 

If the Conduct of Urine, as well in Boys 28 
Girls, was clos'd, an Inciſion is to be made to it with 
a very narrow Lancet; and as Children piſs frequent. 
ly, that alone will hinder the Re- union. | 

If the Conduct of the Ear was ſtopp'd with a Mem. 
brane, it muſt be perforated, not too deep, for Feat 
of wounding the Drum of the Ear. It there j, 2 
Carnoſity which comes out of the Ear, a Ligatur 
muſt be made to it, or it mult be cut with Sciſfatz. t) 
make it fall; and what remains of it in the Condus 
of the Ear, muſt be conſum'd with Cauſticks, carry 
to it by means of a ſmall Cannula; taking Care not 
to cauterize the Drum. In theſe different Manner, 
are freed all the different Conducts of the human By. 
dy, when they are ſtopp'd. 

At preſent, for the Operation of the Pu Tuo 
and PARATHIMOSIS; when the Preputium is glud, 
or ſtrongly conſtring'd upon the Glans, ſo as no t© 
be capable of being drawn back, to uncover the 
Glans; *tis a Malady call'd Phime/is. Sometimes: 
Pbimqſis conceals Shankers on or about the Glans, ud 
ſometimes is ſo violent as to prevent the flowing out 
of the Matter ; whence it — an Inflammation, gr 
Mortification of the Part. 

The ParRaPHImMoOsIsS is alſo a Diſorder wherein the 
Prepuce is ſhrunk, and withdrawn behind the Glang, 
ſo as not to be capable of being brought to cover the 
ſame. This happens often in venereal Diſorders, 
where the Humour of a Gleet frequently proves ſo 
ſharp, as to cauſe the Extraction. 

It the Phimo/is was very adherent to the Glam, ic 
muſt not be touch*d ; but if by feeling the Glans'tis 
found moveable, or that there are only ſome Adbe- 
rences; the Patient muſt be made to ſit, a Servant 
muſt hold the Skin at the Root of the Penis, that the 
Section may be made directly under the Glam; the 
Operator muſt draw the Bottom of the Prepuce, and 
introduce a ſmall pointed Inſtrument, with which he 
muſt perforate the Prepuce at the Bottom of the Glans 
near the Frænum; and the Incifion muſt be perk&- 
ed with drawing out the Inſtrument towards himſel, 

The Paraphimaſis is cur'd by making Fomentations 
on the Part, to appeaſe the Inflammation, if there be 
any; and it is drawn downwards with the Fingers, 
If the Diſorder can't be conquer'd with Medica- 
ments, Scarifications muſt be made all round the 
Top of the Prepuce, applying afterwards Medicz- 
ments proper to appeaſe the Inflammation, and hin 
der the Mortification. 

The PAN ARIS, or Whiteloe, is an Abſceſs, as ve 
have already obſerv'd, which happens at the End 
the Finger, There are ſuperficial ones, and others 
which penetrate as far as the Perieſteum ; in both Gar 
ſes, the Panaris muſt be open'd on the Side of the 
Fingers, to avoid hurting the Tendons. When the 
Abſceſs penetrates as far as the Periofteum, the Apet- 
ture muſt be made, likewiſe, on the Side, and the 
Lancet puſh'd to the Bone; after which, the Fu 
muſt be evacuated, which would rot the Tendons, 
was it to remain too long upon it. i 

The Ar ARA Tus is made with a Plaiſter made in 
the Form of a Croſs of Malta, apply'd by its — 
on the Top of the Finger, making the Chiefs to crol 
all round. The Compreſs muſt alſo be cut in che 
ſame Form, or in that of a ſimple Croſs only the 
Band muſt be a Finger broad, and long enough to 
cover the whole Apparatus; it muſt be pierc'd at - 
End, and cut the Length of three Fingers at L 
other; the two Chiefs muſt be paſs'd thro the Hole 
to ſurround the Finger, by little Doloirs. | a 

The RzpucTion of the Anus is perform'd bj 5 
king the Patient lie on his Belly, the Buttocks hig A 
than the Head; the Fingers of the Operator me 
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be dippd in Oil of Roſes, wich which he reduces 
ſoftly the Anus; which done, he applies Compreſſes 
to it dipp'd in ſome aftringent Liquor; and they are 

be ſupported with the T, or double T. 

” For the REDUCTION of the Matrice, the Patient 
muſt lie on her Back, the Buttocks rais'd ; then the 
Operator makes Fomentations, puts a Piece of linnen 

Cloth on the Neck of the Matrice, which he puſhes 
up gently 3 this done, the Patient muſt lie on her 
Back croſs- legg d. If the Matrice was to fall again, 
a Peſſary ſhould be introduc'd into it, after the Re- 
— muſt always be open'd in the riper 
Place, and where the Humours have a greater Pro- 
penſity z never cutting the Fibres of the Muſcles with- 
but an abſolute Neceſſity, and avoiding the great Vel- 
ſels, Muſcles, and Tendons, The Aperture ſhould 
be rather greater than leſs, taking Care not to preci- 
pitate the Evacuation of the Pus. If the Skin was 
too thick, as in the Heel, it mult be thinn'd with a 
Razor; and if there was Pus under the Nails, they 
ſhould be ſcrap'd with a Piece of Glaſs, before they 

forated. 

are alſo ſome Fractures, which I have omit- 
ted to mention under the Head Fracture, which can 
as well be brought under this of Operations, viz. the 
Fracture of the Noſe, of the inferior Faw-bone, of the 
Clavicle, of the Omoplata, or Sboulder- bone, of the 
Sternum, of the Vertebræ, of the Os Sacrum, and of 
the Cocciv. 

When the Fracture of the Noſe is conſiderable, the 
Noſtrils are ſtopp'd, and the Patient loſes his Smell. 
To reduce it, the Operator muſt take a ſmall Stick 
cover d with Cotton, which he muſt introduce into 
the Noſtrils as gently as poſſible, to raiſe the Bones, 
putting his left Thumb on the Noſe to keep them up. 
The 32 being reduc'd, he muſt make the Appara- 
u and Bandage. 

The e conſiſts in introducing into the 
Noſtrils {mall Cannulæ of Lead, of a proper Bigneſs 
and Figure; theſe Cannulæ ſupport the Bones, and 
facilitate Reſpiration ; they muſt not be puſh*d' too 
far, for Fear of hurting the Lamime of the Noſe. 
They muſt be rubb'd over with Oil-of Turpentine, 
and Spirit of Wine, and are to have ſmall Handles, 
to be ty*d to the Cap. If there was no Wound in the 
Noſe, there wants no Bandage; but if the Fracture 
be with a Wound, after the Application of Remedies, 
there muſt be plac*d on each Side of the Noſe a tri- 
angular Compreſs coverꝰd with a Piece of Card of the 
ſame Figure. This ſmall Apparatus is to be ſupported 
vith a Band two Fingers broad, and half an Ell long, 
and with four Chiefs, leaving in the Middle three 
Fingers plain, . e. which is not to be cut. The 
Plain of this Band is apply'd on the Fracture, its ſu- 
perior Chiefs are paſsd behind the Neck, and brought 
back before; its Inferiors are likewiſe paſs'd behind, 
croſſing over the Superiors, and brought back before. 
When the Bones of the Noſe are not reduc'd, there 
enſues from it a very great Deformity, and an inſup- 
you: Smell, caus'd by Excreſcences of Fleſh, and 

oypus's, | Y, 

To reduce the inferior Faw: bene; the Operator muſt 
thruſt his Fingers into the Moutn of the Patient, to 
preſs the Eminencies of the Bones, which he muſt do 
likewiſe outwardly. If the Bones croſs'd over one 
another, there ſhould be a ſmall Extenſion made. If 
the Teeth were come out of their Place, they muſt be 
— _ ty'd: to the ſound Teeth with wax'd 

. e Bones being reduc'd, the Chirurgeon 
mult make the Apparatus — Bandage. 

If the Fracture was but on one Side, a Compreſs, 
ſewd: to a Card, muſt be apply*d'on the Jaw-bone, 
— the Bigneſs and Figure of the Jaw- bone; the 
— bo — made with a Band roll'd at one Chief of. 
by makin mn. 4 eas, rot 
over the Forehead, deſcending afterwards under the 
c in, then re-aſcending on the Cheek, near the little 
antkug, or Angle, paſſing afterwards the Band on 


the Head, then deſcending again under the Chin, to 
make a Doloir on the Fracture. The Operator conti- 
nues to make three or four Circumvolutions on the 
Fracture, and makes the Band deſcend afterwards un- 
der the Chin, to ſtop and tighten the Tours of the 
Band, and Ends round the Head, paſſing over the 
Forehead. 

If the Faw: bone was fractur'd on both Sides, there 
mult be apply'd to ic a Compreſs and Card, of the Fi- 
gure of the whole Faw-bone, ſupported by the Band- 
age abovemention?d ; or the Box of Tin deſcrib'd un- 
der the Article of Fractures. 

To reduce the Fracture of the Clavicle, the Patient 
being ſeated in a Chair, his Arm muſt be drawn back- 
wards, while a Servant puſhes his Shoulder forwards ; 
during which, the Operator muſt reduce the Bones 
into their Places, by puſhing the Eminencies, and 
drawing up the Bones ſunk. Or the Patient lying on 
his Back, with a convex Body under it, as a large 
wooden Bowl, his two Shoulders muſt be preſs'd, to 
raiſe the two Ends of the Bone, which the Operator 
muſt take Care to reduce, 

For the ApP⁵ARATus, the Cavities above and un- 
der the Clavicle muſt be filPd with Compreſſes gar- 
niſh'd with their Cards, and another on the Bone, 
which is to be very nearly of the Figure of the Cla- 
vicle, and a large one to cover the three others. This 
Apparatus muſt be ſupported with the following 
Bandage, provided the Fracture be in the Middle of 
the Clavicle, to make it. The Operator muſt take a 
Band ſix Ells long, and four Fingers broad, roll'd to 
two Globes, which he applies by the Middle on the 
Fracture, bringing one of the Ends down to the 

Breaſt, and paſſing the other Chief behind, under the 
Arm oppoſite to the frattur*d Part, over the Breaſt, to 
bring it over the other End of the Band, rais'd to 
make a Doloir on the Fracture; he paſſes the other 
End under the fractur'd Part, and over the Band 
which has made the Doloir, which he raifes in ma- 
king a third Doloir on the Clavicle. He continues 
the Circular ies round the Body, and the Doloirs round 
the Clavicle, till it be all cover d; he makes alſo ſome 
Circularies at the ſuperior Part of the Arm, near the 
Head, and covers with ſome Circularies the Space 
found between the Circularies and Doloirs of the Arm. 
Laſtly, He ſtops the Band, by making ſome Circu- 
laries round the Body. 

If the Fracture was at the Head of the Humerus, 
the _— muſt be made with a Band five Ells long, 
and four Fingers broad; the Operator paſſes the End 
of the Band under the Arm oppoſite to the fraftur'd 
Part, behind the Back, and the other End under the 
fraftur'd Part, making one K T, or one X, on the 
Shoulder, coming back under the other Shoulder be- 
hind, returning to the Fore part to make a ſecond 
K T on the Fracture; he makes two Circularies to 
the ſuperior Part of the Humerus, which forms a Tri- 
angle call'd Geranium; he covers that Triangle with 
Doloirs, and ends round the Breaſt, This Bandage 
is call*d Spica. 

It is ordinarily the Acromium which breaks in the 
Fracture of the Omoplate; tis known that the Middle 
of the Omoplate is broken, by a Numbneſs of the 
whole Arm. The-Chirurgeon muſt examine the Place 
of the Fracture, and reduce the Eminencies of the 
Bones into their Places; if the Splinters prick, an In- 
ciſion muſt be made to take them out, or to cut their 
Points: The Reduction made, he muſt alſo make the 
Apparatus and Bandage. 

He places a Compreſs on the Omoplate, and a great 
Piece of Card, of the Bigneſs and Figure ot the 
Bone; and makes afterwards the Bandage call'd 
Stoury, with a Band roll'd at one Chief, of four Ells 
long; and four Fingers broad. He paſſes the Band 

behind the Back, its End under the Arm oppoſite to 
the fraftur'd Part, paſſing the other End under the 
Shoulder, and afterwards over it, to go and form a 
K Y, in the Middle of the Back. He continues thoſe 
Tours of the Band, in making Doloirs, till the Omo- 
plates are entirely cover'd ; then makes a 
| roun 
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round the ſuperior Part of the Humerus, as in the 
Spica, and ends the Bandage with Circularies round 
the Breaſt. 

For the Reduction of the Frafure of the Sternum, 
the Patient muſt lie on his Back, a convex Body un- 
der it, and ſome Body leans hard on his Shoulders, to 
puſh them backwards, and make the Sternum riſe, 
which was ſunk; and which being reduc'd by this 
Means, the Chirurgeon muſt make the Apparatus and 
Bandage in the following Manner : 

He muſt apply a Compreſs and a Card on the Ster- 
num, very nearly of the Figure of the Part, which is 
to be ſupported with the Napkin and the Scapu- 
lary. 

I is almoſt always the Apophiſes of the Vertebræ 
which are fractur'd, ſeldom their Bodies. It is known 
that the Body of the Vertebra of the Neck is fractur'd 
by the Palſy of the Arm, with Loſs of Senſe, and of 
the Back, by the Suppreſſion of Urine, and by the 
Palſy of the Sphincter of the Anus, which hinders 
him from keeping up his Excrements. If theſe Ac- 
cidents happen, the Chirurgeon may judge that the 
Marrow is preſs'd, and prick'd by the Needles; to 
take them out, an Inciſion muſt be made on the Body 
of the Vertebra, at the Place of the Fracture. If the 
ſpinous Apophiſes be only fractur'd, theſe Accidents 
will not happen ; the Patient will only feel ſome Pain. 
To reduce them, the Patient muſt lie on his Belly, 
and the Operator do his beſt to raiſe the Bones, and 
place them in their natural Situation; after which, he 
muſt mak2 the Apparatus and Bandage. 

If the ſpinous Apophiſis was fractut'd, a ſmall, and 
long Compreſs, cover'd with a Card of the ſame Fi- 
gure, muſt be pla'd on each Side the Apophiſis, and 
over each Card another Compreſs; the Bandage is 
made with a Napkin, ſupported with the Scapulary. 

The Fracture of the Os Sacrum is reduc'd like that 
of the Vertebræ. Its Bandage and Apparatus is made 
with the T pierc'd over-againſt the Anus; or with the 
double T. It is made of a Band two Fingers broad, 
and long enough to go round the Body above the 
Hips; another Band is join'd to the Middle of this, 
of the ſame Breadth, and long enough (paſling over 
the Apparatus of the Os Sacrum, and between the 
Thighs) to be ty'd forwards, at the firſt Waſteband. 
The double T is made by joining two Bands at a Fin- 
ger's Diſtance from one another, to that which is to go 
round the Body ; this Bandage mult be ſupported with 
the Scapulary. 

The Cocc1x is ordinarily broke by Falls, and ſunk 
inwards; to reſtore it, the Index is to be introduc'd 
into the Anus, as far as the Fracture, to puſh it out- 
wards, and the other Hand will adapt it to its natural 
Place. 

The Apparatus and Bandage is the ſame as that of 
the Os Sacrum. If the Os innominatum was broke, the 
Spica ſhould be made to it, after it has been reduc'd. 

I ſhould proceed from this to Midwifery, which is 
alſo rank'd among the chirurgical Operations; but as 
I deſign to give an entire Treatiſe of Midwifery under 
the Letter M,. I conclude this, by furniſhing my Chi- 
rurgeon's Shop with ſome of the Medicaments it muſt 
be indiſpenſibly provided with; informing him, at the 
ſame Time, how to make them. Thoſe Medica- 
ments are, Bal/ams, Unguents, Plaiſters, Oils, Pow- 
ders, Stiptick Waters, &c. | 

The BALs Aus are either natural, or artificial. The 
beſt of the natural Balſams, and the moſt neceſſary to 
a Chirurgeon, is that of Peru, The artificial Balſams 
are thoſe of Arceus, the Samaritan, Spaniſh, and the 
green Balſams. 

The Bals Au of Arceus is made (when a conſider- 
able Quantity is wanted) with two Pounds of Tallow 
of Goats, Venice Turpentine, and Gum Elemi, a 
Pound and a Half of each; and a Pound of Hog's 
Lard. To the Gum Elemi, cut into ſmall Pieces, 
and liquify'd on a flow Fire, are added the Turpen- 
tine, Goat's Tallow, and Hog's Lard; when theſe 


are well diſſolv'd, they muſt be ſtrain'd thro! a 
Piece of new linnen Cloth, to ſeparate the Dregs; 


3 


the whole muſt be left to cool, and the 
made. | 


Parts of Oil of Olives and good Wine, 
be boil'd in a glaz d earthen Pot till the Wine he « 

tirely conſum' d. This Balſam mundifies and conſal. 
dates ſimple Wounds, eſpecially when they are freſh. 
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Balſam i 
This Balſam is incarnative, and conſolidates 


Sorts of Wounds and Ulcers; 'tis us'd for the * 
tures and Luxations of the Bones, to cure Contu = 
and the Wounds of the Nerves, ns, 


To make the Samaritan Balſam, you muſt take equi 


which muſt 


The SpAN ISH Balſam is made by taking Wheat 


Roots of Valerian, and Carduus Benedictus, an Ounc 
of each; all which muſt be well pounded, ang C 
afterwards, with a Pint of White Wine, in a gay; 
earthen Veſſel, narrow a- top, which muſt be well 
ſtopp'd, and plac'd on hot Embers during 24 Hou, 
adding to it afterwards ſix Ounces of St. John's. wor 
making the whole boil to the Conſumption of the 
Wine; after which, *tis ſtrain'd, and a new Addition 
made to it, afterwards, of two Ounces of Olibayyy 
in Powder, and eight Ounces of Venice Turpentine: 
which, after it has been mix'd together over a flo 
Fire, the Balſam is made. 


This Balſam was always us'd by Aguapendente; "i; 


excellent for all Sorts of Wounds, even the nervous 
which, 'tis ſaid, *Twill cure in 24 Hours. The Wound 
mult be waſh'd firſt with cold White Wine, and then 
anointed with this Balſam hot, If the Wound wx 
deep, this ſame Balſam, alſo made hot, muſt be (y. 
ring'd into it, approaching afterwards the Edges of 
the Wound near one another, and anointing them 
with it. On the Wound muſt be put a Compreſs 
dipp'd in the Balſam, and another over it, dipp in 
ſtrong Wine, and over this another dry Compreſs, 


To make the green Balſam, you mult take equl 


Parts of Linſeed Oil, and Oil of Olives, v7z, a Pound 
of each, an Ounce of Oil of Bays, two Ounces df 
Venice Turpentine, Half an Ounce of diſtill'd Oil of 
Juniper-berries, three Drachms of Verdigreaſe, two 
Drachms of the beſt Aloes, two Drachms and a Half 
of white Vitriol, and a Drachm of Oil of Cloves, 
The Oils of Linſeed and Olives muſt be put together 
in a Frying-Pan, over a very ſlow Fire, and then muſt 
be incorporated with the Turpentine and Oil of Bys; 
after which, the Pan having been taken off the Fir, 
and the Mixture left to cool, there muſt be miy'd 
with it, by Degrees, the Verdigreaſe, white Viol, 
and Aloes, very well pounded; adding to it the Oils 
of Cloves and Juniper-berriesz and the Baan i 


made. 

This Balſam is very good for all Sorts of Wounds 
made either with Iron, or Fire-Arms. The Wound 
muſt be waſh'd with hot Wine, and afterwards 2. 
nointed with this Balſam hot; applying to it Pledgets 
imbib'd with it, and over it a large Pledget dipp'd n 
ſome ſtiptick Liquor. This Balſam mundifies, incat- 
nates, and cicatrizes the Wound; *tis good againſt 
the Bite of venomous Beaſts, fiſtulous, and malignant 
Ulcers. From this, we'll paſs to the making of Us- 


guents, beginning with that of Syrax. 


The UncuenT of Styrax is made with four Fart 
of Oil of Walnuts,..chree of Gum Elemi, fix of Co. 


lophony, three of yo.] Wax, and three of liquid 


Styrax ; the whole melted together in ſtirring it, al- 
ter which 'tis ſtrain'd. This Unguent is frequently 
and happily us'd at the Hotel Dieu at Paris. It reſiſts 
the Gangrene, and carries off the Putrefaction. Fla. 
ſters of it are apply*d on the Spots, and Durities, ot 
Hardneſs which happens on the Body of the Scorbu- 
ticks. | 

To make the mundicalive Unguent of Smallagt, br 
muſt take three Handfuls of Leaves of Smallage 3 © 
Wormwood, Germander, little Centaury, Sage, .. 
John's- wort, Plantain, Betony, great and little Com- 
trey, Veronica, Vervain, and Honeyſuckles, of eac 
two Handfuls; eight Pounds of common Oil; 9 
white Pitch, Mutton Fat, yellow Wax, and Turpen- 
tine, two Pounds each. All the Herbs mult 


i ite Pitch, 
pounded in a Stone Mortar, and the whi Mutton 
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\tton-Fat cut in pieces, and the Turpentine, melted 
in the Oil, in a Copper ow 3 3 ſlow _ 
e pounded Herbs mu rown in 
| be 1 gently, ſtirring the whole, 
it, uo. eto Time, with a wooden Spatula, till it i 
from ved that the Oil of the Herbs is almoſt all con- 
fel, then the whole muſt be ſtrain'd ſtrongly chro- 
"Cloth and after the Unguent has been left to cool, 
: on from it all the Fæces and Humidity, it muſt 
N melted over a ſlow Fire; after which, being left 
- in to cool and thicken, muſt be added to it Myrrh, 
7 loes, Iris of Florence, and round Ariſtoloch, very 
_ pounded, incorporating the whole togecher. This 
by vent deterges the Ulcers, cleanſes, cicatrizes, and 
aſolidates all Sorts of Wounds. 
T he black ſuppurati ve Unguent is made of two 
Pounds of common Oil, white and yellow Wax, the 
Fat of a Loin of Mutton, pure Reſin, Tar, and Tur- 

"tine of Venice, Half a Pound of each; and two 
Ounces of Maſtick in Powder : What's to be melted, 
is melted in Oil, adding to it the Powder of Maſtick, 
to make it an Unguent, This Unguent makes all Sorts 
of Apoſthumes break, as well as Carbuncles; and ve- 
nereal and peſtilential Buboes; it is even apply'd after 
the breaking of Abſceſſes, till their perfect Cure. 

To make the white Unguent, you muſt take three 
Pounds of Oil of Roſes, nine Ounces of white Wax, 
a Pound of Ceruſe of Venice, and a Drachm and a 
Half of Camphor ; the Ceruſe muſt be pulveriz'd by 
rubbing the Cakes on the Hair-cloth of a Sieve, the 
Bottom upwards, and the Powder falls on a Paper 
plac'd under it. That Powder muſt be waſh'd ſeveral 
Times with Water, in a large earthen Pan, ſtirring it 
with a wooden Spatula, and pouring out the Water 
by Inclination, when the Powder is fell to the Bot- 
tom, When the Water of the Lotions is become in- 
pid, the laſt Lotion muſt be made with Roſe- water, 
laving the Ins 3 7 for ww or ſix 1 at the 
End of which it mu pour*d out by Inclination, 
and the Powder left to dry, cover'd with a Paper * 
the Sun z then the white Wax bruis'd, and the Oi 
peſcrib*d, mult be put in a glaz'd earthen Pot, and 
the Pot in the boiling Balneo marie; when the Wax 
is melted, the Pot is to be taken out of the Balneo, 
and the Diſſolution agitated with a wooden Spatula, 
till it begins to thicken 3 when the Ceruſe is to be ad- 
ded to it, ſtirring the Unguent till it be almoſt cold. 
Thoſe who want to add the Camphor to it, muſt-have 
it liquify'd in ſome Oil, and add it to the _ 
when cold. This Unguent is good for Burns, Eręſi- 
pela's, Itch, and ſeveral other cutaneous Diſtempers. 
It appeaſes the Itching and Intemperies of Ulcers, diſ- 
ſipates the Excoriations and Redneſs which happen to 
the Bodies of Children, is good for Contuſions, and 
— and cools ſlight Wounds, , 

e UncuenT ZEGYPTIACUM is made of eleven 
Ounces of Verdigreaſe, fourteen Ounces of | ſtrong 
Vinegar, and two Ounces of good Honey. The Ver- 
digreaſe muſt be plac'd in a Pan of Copper over a 
very ſlow Fire, bruis'd with a wooden Peſtle, and 
mix'd with the Vinegar, ſtraining the whole, after- 
wards, thro* a Hair Cloth. If ſome of the Verdi- 
greale was left on the Hair Cloth, it muſt be put a- 
gain into the Pan, and diſſolv'd in a Portion of the 
lame Vinegar, paſſing it thro? the ſame Hair Cloth, 
lo that nothing remains but the needleſs Parts of the 
Copper. This Diſſolution muſt be boil'd afterwards 
with Honey, over a flow Fire, ſtirring it, from Time 
2 iber till it has acquit'd # pretty ſoft Conſiſtence 

nguent, and a reddiſh Colour. This Unguent 
2 on Fleſh, and the Superfluicies of Ulcers 

ounds, 
| To make the UncuznT Bas1L1cum, or Royal, 
you muſt take yellow Wax, Mutton Fat, Reſin, 
ar, and Turpentine of Venice, of each a Pound, 
with five Pounds of common Oil; cut into ſmall 
be the Wax, Fat, Reſin, and Pix navalis, and 
*t them melt together with the Oil, in a Baſon of 

PPer, over a very ſlow Fire; then after you have 
ſtrain'd the whole thro' a coarſe Cloth, you muſt in- 
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corporate the Turpentine with it, and the Unguent is 
made, This Unguent promotes Suppuration, and ci- 
catrizes Wounds after the Pus has been evacuated ; 
tis put on Pledgets, and ſometimes mix'd with Volks 


of Eggs, Turpentine, and other Unguents ; or with 


Oils and Plaiſters. 

CERraAT, is alſo a Kind of Unguent ; the following 
one is call'd refrigerative Cerat. 

To make the RETRIOERATIVYE Craamr, you 
muſt take a Pound of Oil of Roſes, and three Oun- 
ces of white Wax, which muſt be put into a glaz'd 
earthen Pot, and the Pot in Balneo mariæ, till the 
Wax be well liquify'd in the Oil; then take off the 
Por, and ſtir the Unguent with a wooden Peſtle, till it 
be cool; add to it two Ounces of Water, and ſtir it 
with the Peſtle till it be all abſorb'd in the Cerat ; 
add to it, again, as much Water, and ſtir it; add; 
again, till the Cerat becomes pretty white, and be well 
ſaturated with freſh Water ; then pour out, by Incli- 
nation, all the Water, and keep the Cerat. Some 
mix with it an Ounce of Vinegar. It is employ*d 
outwardly on all the Parts which want cooling; it ap- 
peaſes the Pains of the Hæmorrhoides, or Piles ; *cis 
good for all the Diſtempers which happen on the 
Nipples of the Breaſts; 'tis us'd for Burns alone, or 
mix*d with other Unguents, 

Having made our moſt uſeful Unguents, we'll begin 
to make our Plaiſters, by the Diapalma. 

DiaPaLMa is made of equal Quantities of Li- 
tharge of Gold prepar'd, and common O.; equal 
Quantities of Hog's Fat, Decoction of Summits of 
Palm-trees, or of Oak, four Ounces of Vitriol cal- 
cin*d till it be red, and diſſolv'd in the Decoction of 
Summits, or Tops of the Branches of Palm-trees, or 
Oak. To make this Decoction, you mult bruiſe very 
ſmall the Summits of Palm. trees, or Oak, make 
them boil gently in three Pints of Water, to the Con- 
ſumption of Half, and ftrain it, to have the Decoc- 
tion. The Litharge muſt be pounded in a braſs 
Mortar, and diſſolv'd in two or three Pints of clear 
Water, which Water, when muddy, - muſt be pour'd 
quickly into a Veſſel, and the Litharge that Water is 
loaded with will fall to the Bottom of the Veſſel, 
while that left in the Mortar muſt be pounded a-new, 
and diſſolv'd in-the Water of the firſt Lotion, or in 
ſome other, and pour'd again into the Veſſel, repeat - 
ing the ſame Operation till nothing is left at the Bot- 
tom of the Mortar but the moſt impure Part of the 
Litharge, incapable of being trais'd by the Water. 
After the Lotions are well ſettled, the Water is pour'd 
by Inclination, and the Powder left at the Bottom of 
the Veſſel is put to. dry; and having weigh'd of it 
the Quantity preſcrib*d, it muſt be mix'd cold in a 
Pan of Copper tinn'd, with the Oil, Fat, and De- 
coction of Palm: tree. Theſe Things being well in- 
corporated together, a good Fire of Charcoal muſt 
be lighted in a Furnace, over which they muſt boil, 
agitating them all the while with a wooden Spatula ; 
and when the Plaiſter is done, there mult be added to 
it the calcin'd Vitriol diffoly'd in a Portion of the Li- 
quor kept for that Purpoſe, if the Plaiſter is to be 
red, or of white Vitriol diſſolv'd in the ſame Decoc- 
tion, if it muſt be white; then the Plaiſter is to be 
roll'd, and wrapp'd up in Paper. It is us'd for the 
Cure of Wounds, Ulcers, Tumours, Fractures, 
Burns, Chilblains, and to apply on Iſſues. 

To make the Plaiſter of ſimple Diachylon, you muſt 
take three Drachms of the Roots of Althea cleans'd, 
Linſeeds, and Fenugree-ſeeds, four Ounces of each; 
ſix Pounds of Spring-water, four Pounds of common 
Oil; and four Pounds of Litharge of Gold ; the 
Roots of Altbæa having been waſh'd and cut, they 
muſt be put into the tinn'd Copper Baſon with the 
Linſeeds and Fenugree- ſeeds, pouring over it the ſix 
Pounds of Spring- water; and after they have mace- 
rated for the Space of 24 Hours over a very flow 
Fire, agitating the whole'from Time co Time with a 
wooden Spatula, they muſt be boiPd lowly, reitera- 
ting often the Agitation, till the Mucilages be ſuffi- 
ciently thicken'd, when they are to be ſtrain'd thr? 
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a ſtrong and thick Cloth; after which, they are mix d 
and incorporated together with the Litharge, prepar'd 
ia the ſame. Manner we have done it for the Diapalma, 
with the Oil in a Baſon of Copper tinn'd, and plac'd 
on a moderate Fire, agitating the whole, without In- 
termiſſion, with a wooden Spatula, and as quick as 
poſſible z which Agitation muſt be continu'd till the 
Plaiſter begins to fall to the Bottom of the Veſſel ; 
then the Fire muſt be diminiſh'd by Half, the Artiſt 
contenting himſelf to evaporate, by-Degrees, the ſu- 
perfluous Humidity, which could remain in the Plai- 
ſter, which being conſum'd, the Plaiſter is done. 
This Plaiſter ſoftens and reſolves the Durities, or Hard- 
neſs, and even the ſchirrous Tumours of the Liver 
and Viſcera; it melts ſcrophulous Tumours, the old 
Relicks of Abſceſles, &c. 

O115 are made either by Infuſion or by Expreſ- 
ſion. To make the Oil of Roſes by Infufion, you 
muſt take two Pounds of Roſes newly gathered, and 
pound them, half a Pound of Juice of Roſes, five 
Pounds of common Oil, put all together into a glazed 
earthen Veſſel very well corked,. and expoſe it to the 
Sun, for the Space of 40 Days, afterwards let it be 
boiled in Balneo Mariz, ſtrain it and keep the Oil. 
The Oil of Roſes compoſed alſo by Infuſion, is made 
with a Pound of red Roſes newly gathered, and 
pounded, and four Pound of common Oil, to be put 
into a glazed earthen Veſſel, narrow at Top, and well 
corked, and expoſed to the Sun, for one Hour, af- 
terwards ſtrained through a Cloth. The Liquor muſt 
be put in the ſame Veſſel, adding to it the Juice of 
Roſes, and Roſes in the ſame Quantity as before, rei- 
terating the Maceration, Collature, and Expreſlion 
and by repeating the ſame Thing a third Time, the 
Oil is done. Theſe Oils ſweeten and diſſipate the 
Fluxions, abate the Inflammations, diſſipate the Head- 
Ach and Delirium, and provoke to Sleep. They 
muſt be warmed before the Part be anointed with 
them; they are adminiſtered internally againſt the 
Diſenteria, and Worms, from half an Ounce. to an 
Ounce; and the. Parts are anointed with them in 
Fractures, and Luxations of the Bones. 

To make the O1x or Bays, you muſt take as 
much Bays as you pleaſe, and bruiſe them in a Mor- 
tar ; after which they are put in a Caldron, and 
boiled in a ſufficient Quantity of Water for the Space 
of half an Hour, and ſtrained ſtrongly through a 
Cloth, leave the Liquor to cool, and take off the Oil 
which floats a-top 3 bruiſe again the Grounds, and 
let them be boiled for another half Hour in the firſt 
Water, ſtrain it, and take off the Oil as before. The 
firſt Oil is better than the ſecond, therefore they are 
to be kept apart. This Oil is emollient and attenu- 
ant; *tis good againſt the Palſy, the Shivering, in Fe- 
vers, by anointing the Bones with it; and againſt the 
Itch, Ring-Worms, Ce. | 

M. L* Emery gives us a Receipt for a $/iptick Water, 
Which, ſays he, he knows by Experience to be excel - 
lent; and which is as follows, Take five Drachms of 
Colcothar, or red Vitriol, which remains in the 
Cornue, after the Diſtillation of the Spirit; Roman 
Alum, and Sugar-candied, of each half an Ounce, 
the Urine of a young Perſon, and Roſe-water, four 
Ounces of each; Plantin- Water ſixteen Ounces, which 
are to be agitated all together in a Mortar, for ſome. 
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Time, and poured afterwards into a Bottle 

this Water is uſed, it muſt be poured out by Incl: 
tion. A Compreſs dipped in it, and applied : "0 
Artery open, and kept upon it with the Hand 4 " 
the Blood. A Piece of Cloth dipped in it, and in. 
duced into the Noſe, ſtops alſo the Bleeding ＋ 
Part; taken internally it ſtops the Spitting of BI tha 
Dyſenteria, the Flux of the Hemorrhoides, and 42 r 
Menſes; tis vulnerary. The Doſe is from — 
Drachm to two Drachms, in Water of Rag 
Graſs. | * 

As the Maladies of the Eyes are very frequent 
Chirurgeon ſhould know, alſo, how to make Col; 
RIA, Which are Remedies proper for thoſe Maladie 
The following one is of Lanfranc. Take a Pint of 
White Wine, Roſe and Plantain-waters, three Pi 
of each; two Drachms of Orpiment, a Drachm 4 
Verdigreaſe, Myrrh and Aloes, of each two Ser, 
The Orpiment, Verdigreaſe, Myrrh and Alves, mul 
be very well pounded before they are mix d with th 
Liquors. This Colhyrium is not only good for the 
D.ſeaſes of the Eyes, but *cis us'd alſo in Injection 
for the natural Parts of Men and Women, If din 
Injections, it muſt be foften*d with four Times à much 
Roſe and Plantain- waters. 

BLUE Col LVYRI UN is made with a Pint of Water 
in which Quick- lime has been ſlacken, and a Drachm 
of Sal Ammoniack in Powder; the whole muſt he 
mix'd together in a braſs Pan, and left in it fo 3 
whole Night. The Liquor being filtrated afterwyrg,, 
is kept. This Collyrium is one of the beſt Remedies 
__ can be prepar'd, for all the Diſeaſes of the 

es. | 
"There are, beſides, dry Collyries; as the following 
one, Take two Drachms of Sugar-candy, prep::'{ 
Tutty, and Lizard's Dung, of each a Drachm; white 
Vitriol, Aloes, and Salt of Saturn, Half a Duchm 
of each : Reduce them all into Powder, and mixthen. 
Two or three Grains Weight of this Colhrum n 
blown, each Time, into the Eye, thro? a ſmall Pipe, 
as long as is neceſſary z and theſe Powders can be di. 
ſolv'd in ophthalmick Waters, to make a liquid Ca- 
lyrium. 5 


Note, That the vulnerary and ſtiptick Tinfure l 
have invented, apply*'d outwardly, anſven all 
the Expectations of a Chirurgeon, and can ſup- 
E55 upon a Breach, in a Siege, at Sa in an 

ngagement, and in any other Emergency, the 
Want of Remedies, and of a Chirurgeon, by 
ſtopping the moſt violent Hzmorrhage, and per- 
fecting the Cure of all Sorts of Ulcers, and 
Wounds which are not mortal; and may be kept 
a hundred Years without loſing its Virtue. It 
has the ſame Effect inwardly, by ſtopping the 
ſpitting of Blood, curing. Ulcers in the Lungs, 
helping Reſpiration by inciſing and diſſolving 
the viſcous. and glutinous Humour which ob 
ſtruts their Bronchia; and I know it by Expe- 
rience to be a Sort of Specifick for the Conſump- 
tion, It alſo helps Digeſtion, and repaits, in 
ſome Meaſure, a decay*d Conſtitution. For ſe- 
veral of theſe Virtues, I could have a great Num- 
ber of Vouchers of Credit. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


"NN HRONOLOGY, from the Greek xp, 
Time, and 9 , Diſcourſe; is the Art of 

r and diſtinguiſning Time, or the Doctrine 
of Epocha's. But as we have already canvaſg'd that 
Subject in our Calendar, we'll conſider Chronolagy, in 
this Place, as accommodated to the various, and moſt 
remarkable Events that have happen'd in the World 
ever. ſince its Creation to this preſent Time; and more 
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rticularly, the different Epocha's of the Foundation 
of — Monarchies, Ge. the Succeſſion of theit 
Emperors, Kings, &c. their Characters, the _ 
tion of their Reign, the remarkable Events _ 
have happen'd-under it, both in the natural and 45 
tical State, viz. Eclipſes, Prodigies, Earthquskes: 
Inundations, &c. Battles, Sea- Fights, c. 


Eſtabliſhment of the Cbriſian Church, and the Sue. 
* 5 ceſſion 
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on of its Paſtors, from the Time of the Apoſtles 


ir Characters, &c. 
to — | 3 chis Chronology with that of the antient 


CyronOLOGY of the antient Patriarchs. 


Ap AM, in the firſt Year of the World. God fafter 
he had extracted the Heavens, heavenly Bodies, Ele- 
nd Animals, from nothing, aſſign'd to every 
ments 4 . . , 
Creature its Place in the Univerſe, and ſhew'd the 
Riches of his Being by the Communication he had 
made of it, in ſo different a Manner, and the Depth 
of his Wiſdom in the Diſpoſition of all Things) 
wanted to make an Abridgment of the World in cre- 
ating the firſt Man; whoſe Body he form'd of Clay, 
infuſing into it a Soul, form'd of his Image, being 
ſpiritual as he is a Spirit, immortal as he is immortal, 
and intelligent as he is the ſupreme Wiſdom. He 
was created in a State of Innocence, which conſiſted 
in the Illumination of his Underſtanding by the In- 
foſion of a Science, whereby he knew his Creator, 
and all the Creatures made for his Ufe, in the Strength 
of an uncorrupted Will, and in the Extent of a Li- 
berty which nothing inclin'd to Evil, and which, 
without the leaſt Reluctance, could eaſily, as well as 
apreeably, purſue the ſovereign Good, And laſtly, 
with a Grace always preſent, and of which he could 
uſe with an abſolute Power, or not uſe, at Pleaſure. 
His Body was adorn'd, likewiſe, with excellent Per- 
fections, ſince beſides that of his Organs, the Har- 
mony of his Conſtitution, and his entire Submiſſion to 
the Dictates of the Spirit, he was immortal of that 
fr Immortality, which confifted in the Peſſubility of not 
Hing, as the ſecond ſhall conſiſt in the Impoſſibility of 
dying. 8 
Te ſame Year, while Adam was aſleep, God ex- 
trated from one of his Ribs, the firſt Woman, to 
be his Companion and Help-Mate ; he bleſſed them, 
oined them together, and thereby inſtituted in their 
Perſons the conjugal Society. He placed them both 
in the Garden of Eden, where he uſed to deſcend, in 
the middle of the Day, to bleſs them with his Fami- 
larity. | 
Bar they had ſcarce Time enough to know the 
Happineſs of their Condition (though it be not pre- 
cilely known how long they continued in their State 
of Innocence, and 1t is an extravagant Temerity to 
pretend to determine it) when Eve was ſeduced by the 
Devil, hidden in the Serpent; ſhe did eat of the for- 
bidden Fruit, and obliged Adam to eat it likewiſe. 
He was afraid if he had refuſed it, ſays St. Auguſtine, 
to have, thereby, put a Damp to her Pleaſures z but 
the true Reaſon was, that he wanted to be free of that 
ſmall Mark of Subjection, which God had given him, 
to ſhew that he was Sovereign. Therefore the ambi- 
tious Deſire of Independency, which does not become 
the Creature, with Regard to her Creator, the unhap- 
py Complailance, in his own Excellency, and the cri- 
minal Deſire of being entire Maſter of himſelf, preci- 
pitated Adam, and his Poſterity with him, from a 
moſt happy State of Power, Science, and Pleaſure, 
into a very unfortunate one of Imbecility, Ignorance, 
and Sorrow. His Eyes, and thoſe of his Wife, were 
opened, and they ſaw that they were naked; that is to 
lay, according to the ſame St. Auguſtine, that begin- 
ning to feel in their Members a Revolt which their 
din had formed in them, by the Concupiſcence, they 
had learned what they had been ignorant of, were 
alhamed of it, and covered themſelves, and God 
cloathed them with the Skin of dead Beaſts, which 
vere Marks, both of their Crime which had ſubject- 
ed them to Death, and of the Grace of Forgiveneſs, 
the Creator granted them, as well as a continual Leſ- 
lon of Repentance. 
In the Year of the World 130, Adam had for his 
hrſt Son Cain, and afterwards Abel for his ſecond, 


Who was killed by Cain, his Brother in the 128th, 


2 129th Year of his Age. The Murtherer de- 
pair ing of the divine Goodneſs for the Forgiveneſs of 
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his Sin, was curſed, 'and condemned to be a Vaga- 
bond upon Earth. After he had run for a conſider- 
able Time through ſeveral Places, with a greater In- 
quietude of Mind than of Body, he ſtopp'd in a 
Place where he built a City, which he called by the 
Name of his Son Enoch, Exochia, and the firſt built in 
the World. 

In the Year of the World 133, Seth was born, 
who imitated his Father in his Piety towards God, in 
his Reſpect towards his Parents, and in all the other 
Virtues. His Deſcendants are called the Children of 
God in the Scripture, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe 
of Cain, called the Children of Men, 
- Seth, aged 105 or 106 (I reckon the Years accom- 


| Pliſhed) begot Euos, in the Year of the World 2363 


according to Capel 234, according to Clavifius 235. 
The Genefis obſerves particularly that Enos began to 
invoke the Name of the Lord; which does not ſig- 
nify an Eſtabliſhment of a divine Worſhip, as if God 
had never been adored before; but an Inſtitution of a 
religious Worſhip, accompanied with ſome Ceremo- 
pies, more augult, and better regulated than before. 
Seth lived after he had begotten Enos 807 Years, and 
died, aged 912. 

In the Year of the World 326 Enos begot Cainan, 
lived 815 Years after, and died, aged 905, 


In 395, Cainan begat Malaleel, and died, aged 


10. 
: In 460, Malalee! begat Faret, and died, aged 
95. | 
In 622, Faret begat Enoch, and died, aged 962. 
Enocn, is called Prophet by St. Jude; and St. Au- 
guſtine, l. 15. de Civit, Dei. c. 23. believes that he 
wrote ſome Treatiſes of Religion. As for the Book 
which bears his Name, and quoted by the antient Fa- 
thers, there's no doubt of its being apocryphal. In 
the Year of the World 688 according to Capel 
684, according to Claviſius 687, | 
METHUSELAH was born of Enoch, who ſtaid three 
hundred Years afterwards upon Earth, and diſappear- 
ed in the Year of the World 987, and was carried by 
the Lord into a Place unknown to Men, The Au- 
thors, who endeavour to diſcover the Place where he 
is, make a Reſearch more curious than uſeful, The 
Holy Ghoſt in the Book of Wiſdom, c. 4. ſays, that be 
was tranſported from amidſt the Sinners, for Fear Ma- 
lice ſhould deprave his Underſtanding. 
Methuſelab, aged 187 Years, and the Year of the 
World 874 had begotten Lamech, and died, aged 
69. 
? 138 at 82 begat Noah, in the Year of the 
World 1047, according to Capel 1053, according to 
Claviſius 1056, and died, aged 777. 


Note, That Adam died after he had lived 930 
Years accompliſhed. That the Hereticks, cal- 
led Tatianifts, and Eucratiſts ſaid, That he was 
damned, and ſome Catholick Authors have 
queſtioned his being ſaved ; but the antient Fa- 
thers, and all the Interpreters of the ſacred Scrip- 
tures, after them, are of Opinion that he re- 
pented, and that God forgave him his Sin. Some 

Chronologiſts aſſure us that Eve lived two Years 
after him, 


God ſeeing that the Wickedneſs of Men was great 
upon the Earth (ſays Moſes, Geneſ. vi. v. 5.) and that 
every Imagination of the Thoughts of his Heart was 
only Evil continually, unwilling to ſuffer any longer, 
the Abominations of Men, reſolved to drown the 
World by an univerſal Deluge. He forewarned 
Noah of this Punition 120 Years before it happened, 
i. e. in the Year of the World 987, and ordered him 
to build an Ark, on the Dimenſions he ſhewed him, 
wherein he ſhould retire with his Family. Shem, 
Ham, and Faphet, were born 20 Years after this Me- 
nace, not altogether, but ſucceſſively. . The Scripture 
reckon them thus, though in the Opinion of the He- 
brews, Shem was not the eldeſt, but Japbet, which is 
alſo the Sentiment of ſeveral modern Authors. Others, 
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with St. Auguſtine, maintain that Shem was the eldeſt. 
The Ark being finiſbed, Noah entered it with his 
three Sons, and their Wives the 17th Day of the ſe- 
cond Month of the Solar Year, which anſwers to the 
19th of our April, in the Year of the World 1656; 
according to Capel 1652, according to Claviſius 1657, 
of Noah 600. Before Jeſus Chriſt, according to F. 
Petau, 2329; according to others, 2348 or 2291. 

By the Lord's Command Noah came out of the 
Ark, with his Family, the 27th of the ſecond Month, 
which anſwers to the 29th of our April. And here ends 
the firſt Age of the World, to which Torniel, Salian, F. 
Petau, Claviſius, and almoſt all Chronologers, give 
1656 Years, Capel excepted, who, contrary to the com- 
mon Opinion, retrenches four Years from it. 

Noah being come out of the Ark, in the Year of 
the World 1657, according to Capel 1653, accord- 
ing to Claviſius 1658, of Noab 601, erected an Altar, 
and offered a Sacrifice. 15 Years afterwards, i. e. the 
Year of the World 1659, of Noah 613, he planted 
the Vine. 

ARPHAXAD was born of Sem, in the Year 1658, 
and begat, when 37 Years were accompliſh'd, Cai- 
nan, and dy'd aged 338. Cainan's Name is not 
found, nor in the original Hebrew of the Gengſis, and 
of Deuteronomy, nor in the Latin Verſion, nor in the 
Chaldaick, nor in Foſephus, nor in Philo, nor in The- 
opbilus of Antioch, nor in Julius Africanus, nor in 
St. Epiphanius; but only in the Traduction of the 
Septuagint, and in the Genealogy of St. Luke, Se- 
veral Authors believe that it was inſerted there thro* 
the Copiſt's Fault, and maintain, that it is not found 
in the old Exemplaries, and therefore ought to be o- 
mitted. This Diverſity gives a great Subject of Diſ- 
pute to the Catbolick Interpreters, and moſt of them 
ſay, after ſeveral antient Fathers, who retain the Ge- 
nealogy of Cainan, that it is better to confeſs that 
the Cauſe of the Omiſſion of his Name in the He- 
brew, is not known, than to accuſe of Corruption the 
Text of the Evangeliſt, or to have follow'd the Error 
of the Septuagint. 

SALE was begotten by Cainan, or Arphaxad, the 
_ of the World 1723; and Cainan dy'd, aged 
508. 

Sale begat HE BER, in the Year 1753, and dy'd, 
aged 433. Heber gave his Name to the Hebrews. 

Heber begat Phaleg in 1787, and died, aged 464. 


Note, That in his Time Mankind having been 
greatly multiplied, ever ſince the Deluge, form- 
ed the extravagant Deſign of leaving to Poſterity 
an eternal Monument of them, by building a 
City and a Tower, whoſe Top ſhould be carried 
to Heaven. Moſes calls it the firſt Babylon. 
Badinnus and Sabellius miſtake it, for Suza, and 
others for Bagdat, Bagdet, or Bagadet, of our 
Time. One was ſituated on the Borders of Eu- 
pbrates, the other on the Borders of Tigris. At 
preſent there are yet ſeen ſome Ruins of that, 
40 Miles off of this. Foſephus ſays that the Buil- 
ders had undertook the Work of this lofty Tower 
for a Retreat againſt another Deluge, if it ſhould 
happen; but it is an Imagination of that Author: 
Since God had but lately aſſured them, by a ſo- 
lemn Promiſe, that he would never drown the 
World any more; for if it had been their Deſign, 
they had choſe a very bad Situation for their 
Building, between two great Rivers, the Eu- 
Phrates and the Tigris, very ſubject to overflow 
their Banks. There is as little Appearance that 
they wanted to ſhelter themſelves againſt the 
Fire from Heaven, which always falls on the 
loftier Edifices. Their true Intention,, which 
made their Guilt, was Pride, and the Deſire of 
rendering themſelves famous, by a ſumptuous 
Edifice, without having conſulted the Will of 
God, who, to puniſh them, confounded their 
Language, which obliged them to deſiſt from 
their Undertaking, and to leave the City imper- 
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fet. Nimrod continued their 

brought it to its Perfection. All de * 
agree that Hebrew was the Language — a 
ſpoke before that Confuſion, ſo that & wen Al 
conſidered as the Mother-Tongue of a 
notwithſtanding what the Maronites ſa * 
vour of the Syriack, We do not know 
many different Tongues God divided it , 
Time we ſpeak of. The Rabins reckon * 
them, i. e. as many as there are Nations; : 
Angels to govern them, Clemens P oe trans 
lib. 1. of Tapi. St. Epiphanias, lib. 1. 4. fle 
Here. 39. add two more to it, and the + 
Fathers, as St. Auguſt. lib. 16. de Civ. Dy 
dec. are of the ſame Sentiment. As for the b. 
viſion of the Provinces, Noab's Deſcendants . 
rated themſelves into, *tis marked with a UN : 
Accuracy in the Scripture, In this 1 ba. 
tition the Children of Japbet extended chemſche 
from the Mountains Taurus and Amanus, n 0 
licia, to the River Tanais in Ala, and. f . 
thence to the Streight of Gades, at preſent calle 
Gibraltar, os of Cadiz, Of his ſeven Sons and 
as many Grandſons, mentioned by Moſes, to 
only, viz. Thiras and Favan came into 1 
Thiras occupied Thracia, Maſia, and all the (9. 
tentrional Provinces, Javan pitched his Teng 
in the Meridional, watered by the Mediurrane 
as Greece, Italy, France, and Spain. Chan and 
his Poſterity inhabited Africa, Egypt, and u great 
Part of Syria and Arabia, The Children of Sen 
peopled the Regions of Aſia from the River Ex. 
Phrates to the Ocean. As for America, there is 
a very great Appearance that it was peopled, but 
a long while afterwards, by the Tartars of 4% 
becauſe that Part they inhabit is either contigy- 
ous to the occidental Continent of America, or 
only ſeparated from it by ſmall Streights, which 
could give a free and eaſy Paſſage, not only i» 
Men, but likewiſe to the wild Beaſts found there 
in a great Number, and which there is not 
= leaſt Appearance, could have been carried 
there. 


Ig, 
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PHALEG begot Ragau, the Year of the World 
1817, and died, aged 239. 

Ra au begot Sarug, in the Year 1849, and died, 
aged 239. 

SARUG begat Nachor, in 1879, and died, aged 
230, 

Nacnros begot Thare, in 1908, and died, aged 
147. h 

THaRE in the yoth Year of his Age begot Aa- 
bam, the Year of the World 1978, and died, aged 
205. Thare, before Abraham, had had Aram and 
Nachor. The Hebrews ſay, That he was a Sculptor, 
and the firſt who made Statues, which were adored, 
and gave Origin to Idolatry. St. Epiphanius and Sui- 
das are of that Opinion. Several Authors will have 
it that Abrabam himſelf was of that Profeſſion, and 
that he had known the true God but when he was 48 
Years of Age. Philo, the Few, ſays, That God ap- 
peared to him one Night, while he was taking bis 
Obſervations of the Heavens, to which the Cha/deans, 
among whom he lived, were much addicted. Here 
ends the ſecond Age of the World, which laſted, ac- 
cording to Torniel, 456 Years, or 366 according to 
F. Petau. 

In the Year of the World 2113 according to Ca- 
pel, 20733 according to Calviſius, 2023; according 
to F. Petau, 2022; of Abrabam 75 before Chriſ, 
according to Salian 1940; Abrabam quitted his Coun- 
try and Relations, in Obedience to God's Commands, 
and came, with Lot, Aram's Son, and his Siſter Sarab, 
whom Abraham had married, into the City of Aran, 
or Charan (ſince called Charras) in Meſopo:amm®» 
which Abraham left, likewiſe,. to obey the Will of 
God, in the Year of the World 21143 of Aira%9" 


76, and came into the Land of Caraan. Some I 2 
| a 
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being deſolated by Famine, he was 

after 288 roy where ſome Authors falſly 
E he inſtructed the Egyptians in Aſtrology and 
er Sciences. At his Return from Egypt, in the 
. the World 2116; of Abrabam 78 or 79. 
2 ding to others, he parted from his Nephew Lot, 
ho went to inhabit the Pentapole. In 2117, of his 
* e 79 or 80, he defeated Codorlabomar, King of the 
. 4 who had carried away Lot, with his whole 
Family. *T was after this Victory that Melchi/edech 
came to meet him, bleſſed him, and preſented him 
wich Bread and Wine. The Scripture introduces 
Melcbiſedech without Father and without Mother, 
which made Origen believe that he was an Angel, 
and the Hereticks, called by his Name, imagined 
bim the Holy Ghoſt, though he was really a Man, 
and a myſterious one, as St. Paul repreſents him in 
the Epiſtle to the Hebrews. Ten Years after his Ar: 
rival into the Land of Cangan, i.e. in the Year of 
the World 2124 ; of Abraham 86; Abrabam, by the 
Advice of his Wife, Sarab, married his Maid, Agar, 
by whom he had a Son called Imacl. In the Year 
2144 ; according to others, 2 1033 of Abraham 101; 
before Chrift, according to Father Pelau, 1936, Sarab 
was deliver'd of that Son ſo often and ſo ſolemnly pro- 
miſed, called Iſaac. In 2163 z of Abraham 125; of 
Iſaac 253 before Chris, according to Salian, 1890, 
or 1861, according to others; Abraham received an 
expreſs Command from God to ſacrifice that beloved 
Son, Iſaac, on a Mountain, which he would ſhew 
him, and which ſome of the Fathers ſay to have been 
that on which the Temple was built afterwards ; others 
believe that Calvary was the Place deſigned for that 
extraordinary Sacrifice, which was no otherwiſe ac- 
compliſhed than in the Faith of the Father, and in 
the entire Reſignation of both Father and Son. That 
marvellous Sacrifice offered only by the Patriarch, in 
the Preparation of his Heart, was the lively and na- 
tural Figure of the Sacrifice which Chriſt was to offer 
in reality upon the Croſs, The Fathers are of Opi- 
tion that it was then revealed to Abraham, and that 
of that Knowledge muſt be underſtood, what our 
Lord ſays, Jobn c. viii. v. 56. That Abraham had 
ſeen bis Day and was glad, Abraham loſt his Wife 
Sarah, who was 127 Years old, in the Year 2175; 


of Abrabam, 137 ; of Iſaac, 373 and died himſelf in 


Iſaac's Arms, having attained the Age of 175 Years, 
in the Year of the World 2213 ; according to Cape! 
2177 3 according to Claviſius, 2123; before Chriſt, 
according to Salian, 1840; or 1862, according, to 
Father Petau. Abrabam excelled in all Sorts of Vir- 
tues, who has deſerved that the Holy Ghoſt ſhould 
lay of him, Eccle/. c. 44. That he had not his equal. 
Joſephus relates the Praiſes which ſome Anticnes, 
among the Gentiles, have beſtowed on him. 

| I8aac, born in the Year of the World 2078, mar- 
Tied (his Father being yet alive) Rebecca, Grand- 
Daughter of Bethel, Son of his Uncle Nachor, who 
brought him two Sons, Eſau and Facob, who was 
bleſſed, in lieu of Eſau, by his Father Iſaac, grown 
blind, in the Year of the World 2276, of Tſaac 128, 
of Jacob 68; St. Auguſtin, though Jacob deceived 
his Father in this Action, excuſes him of Falſhood, 
I. contra, mend. c. 10, Other Interpreters confeſs that 
he had lied in fact, though he had a Right to the 
a Benediction, as well by God's Direction, as 

Y E/au having ſold it to him. IJſaac died aged 180. 
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Jacos married in the Houſe of Laban, Leab, (or 
rather was deceived by Laban, who thruſt into his 
d Leab in lieu of Rachel, whom he had promiſed to 
Jaceb,) his Father being yet living, in the Year of 
the World 2283, of Jaac 145, of Jacob himſelf 85. 
venty Years being elapſed fince his Arrival in the 
ouſe of Laban, he quitted it, to return into Ca- 
=" un the Year of the World 2296, or 2261, 
_— to others; of Jacob, 97, or 98; Ja- 
© died in Egypt, in the Arms of Foſeph, of the 


Death of the Elects, in the Vear of the World 2345, 
according to Capel, 2310; of Jacob, 147; of Jo- 
ſeph, 56. | | | | 
Josz pH was born in the Year of the World 22293 
ſold by his Brothers in 2306 of the World; of 1/aac, 
168 z of Jacob, 108; of Foſeph, 17, begun; ſold 
again by the Iſinaelites to Potiphar, Captain of the 
Guards to Pharaob, King of Egypt, in the Year of 
the World 2316 ; of Joſeph, 27. Interprets Pharaoh's 
Dreams, in the Year of the World 2389 z of Facob, 
1214; of Foſeph, 30. The ſeven Years of Famine 


begun in Egypt, according to his Prediction, the 
Lear of the World 2327, according to Capel, 22903 


of Jacob, 229; of Joſeph, 37, Brings his Father 
Jacob into Egypt, in the Year of the World 2329, 


or, according to Capel, 2293; of Jacob, 131; f 


Joſeph, 40, begun; before Chriſt, 1747, according 
to Father Petau, and died aged 110, in the Year of 


the World 2400, according to Capel! 2365, and 


according to Father Petau, 2308. Jaſeph was re- 
gretted by the Zeyptians, as a great Miniſter, and a 
very honeſt Man, which is ſeldom found together, 
but which, by this Example, is not impoſſible. 
Moss was born after his Siſter Mary, and Aaron 
his Brother, in the Year of the World 24643 ac- 
cording to Capel, 2423z according to Claviſius, 
23723 of Moſes, 1; before Chrif?, according to Sa- 
lian, 1589; according to others, 1577, or 1576, 
He quitted Pharaoh's Court, to go and viſit thoſe of 
his Nation, 2503 3 according to Capel, 2463; of 
Moſes, 40; before Chri#, 1537, or 1333. Having 
met in that Journey an Egyptian, who mal-treated 
an Jraelite, he killed him, and fled afterwards into 
the Deſart of Madian, where he married a Daughter 
of a Prieſt, called Fethro, otherwiſe Raguel, (Arte- 
panus, in Euſebius, calls him King of Arabia,) her 
Name was Sephora, He lived 40 Years in that 
Country. Here ends the third Age of the World, 
which, in Torniel's Opinion, laſted 431 Years. 
Moſes is appointed by God for the D-liverance of 
the Iſraelites from the Egyptian Yoke, in the Year 
of the World 2544 z according to Capel, 23023 ac- 
cording to Genebrard, 2670 z according to Claviſius, 
2452; of Moſes, 81, begun; before Chrif, 1510, 
according to Salian ; according to others, 1496 and 


1448. Erects the Tabernacle, on the Model ſnewed 


to him by God himſelf, two Years after the Jraecliles 
Deliverance, the firſt Day of the firſt Month, which 
anſwered to the 22d of March, in the Year of the 
World 2545; of Moſes, $2; and died after he had 
conducted and governed the People for the Space of 
forty Years, without the leaſt Malady or Pain, ſound 
of Mind and Body, and as vigorous as he had been 
in his Youth, though he was then 120 Years old. 
The Scripture ſays, Deuteronomy xxxiv. that he died 
by the Lord's Command, and that he buried him in 
the Valley of the Land of Moab, againſt Phogor, 
without any body having ever been capable to diſco- 
ver the Place of his Sepulture : Twas then, as St, 
Jude relates in his Epiſtle, that the Archangel Mi- 
chael diſputed with the Devil, who wanted to diſco- 
ver to the Iſraelites the Body of Moſes, that they 
might adore him as a God. They wept for bim in 
the Plains of Moab thirty Days: He was an admira- 
ble Man in all Things; the Holy Ghoſt in the Ec- 
clefiaſtes, c. 45. makes his Panegyrick in very ho- 
nourable Terms. Philo has wrote his Life in three 
Books. Foſephus againſt Afpion; Euſebius, lib. 6. de 
prepar. Evang. c. 3. and 4. and St. Orille of Alexan- 
dria, I. x, cont, Julian. quotes the Teſtimonies of 
ſeveral Pagan Authors, who ſpoke very advantage- 
ouſly of him. Mumenius ſaid that Pythagoras and 
Plato had learned their Doctrine in his Books, and 
that the laſt was an Aitick Moſes, He is more an- 
tient than all the Greek Writers, and even. than their 
Mercury, whom they called Triſmegiſtus. 35a 

Josnu 4, Son of Nun, of the Tribe of Ephraim, 
born in the Year of the World 2523, was cholen by 
God, even while Moſes was yet alive, for his Succel- 


ſor z and accordingly took the Reins of the Govern- 
ment, 
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25843 according to Capel, 2843 according to o- 
thers, 2548 ; of Jeſbua's Adminiſtration, 13 before 
Cbriſt, according to Salian, 1469 according to Fa- 
ther Petau, 1491. He commanded the Sun to ſtop 
on the Horizon, to ſee the End of his Victory over 
Aadonibezek, which the Sun did, in the Year of the 
World 2590; of Joſhua, 7 ; before Chriſt, accord- 
ing to Salian, 1463; according to Father Petau, 1486. 
He diſtributed the Conqueſts to the Iſraelites, in the 
Year of the World 2591; of his Government, $; 
after which he dy'd, having govern'd 1/rael for the 
Space of 25 Years, according to Joſepbhus; 27, ac- 
cording to Euſebius z and according to others, 26, 
17, 14, or 10, with a great deal of Piety, Courage, 
and Prudence. 

This Diverſity of Chronology proceeds from that of 
reckoning the Years elaps'd ever ſince their coming 
out of Egypt, to the Time they began to build the 
Temple of Feruſalem ; the one reckons preciſely the 
Adminiſtration of every Judge, without including the 
Interregnums of the Servitude of the People; while 
others include them. When Joſhua dy'd, he was 110 
Years old, which he had paſs'd all in the Service of 
God, and of the Publick. As there is no mention 
made in the Scripture of his Children, there is a very 
great Appearance that he had never been marry'd. 
He has had the Advantage to be one of the moſt ex- 
preſs Types of Jeſus, the true Saviour, not only of 
the Jews, but allo of all the People of the World, 
and the Introductor of the true Iſraelites into the Land 
of the Living. 


Note, That after Jaſbua's Death there was an Inter- 
regnum of 10 Years, during which, the People 
were govern'd by the Elders of Iſrael, who had 
Part in the Government under that great Cap- 

_ tain, This Interregnum began in the Year of 
the World 2594. During that Interval of 
Time, the Vraelites contracted Alliances with 
the Natives againſt the expreſs Command of 
God; for which Crime, he puniſh'd them with 
ſeveral Servitudes; the firſt under Chuſan Riſha- 


thaim, King of Meſopotamia, which laſted 8 
Years, | 


OTHNIEL, born in the Year of the World 2556, 
reſtor*d them to their Liberty in the Year 2601 ; ac- 
cording to Capel, 2583; before Chriſt, according to 
Salian, 1452; according to Father Petau, 1459, This 
Judge govern'd them during 40 Years, and retain'd 
them in the Worſhip of the true God, which they de- 
ſerted after his Death, were puniſh'd by a Captivity 
under E#glen, King of Moab, which laſted 18 Years, 

EnvupD, born in the Year of the World 2599, by 
God's Command kill'd that King, and thereby deli- 
ver'd the [/rae/ites from that Captivity in the Year 
2658; according to Capel, 2649 ; who enjoy'd, du- 
ring his Adminiſtration, which laſted 80 Years, reck- 


oning thoſe of their Idolatry and Servicude, a pro- 


found Peace. 
SaN AR ſucceeded him, Anno 2720, and govern'd 


but 1 Year. 


Note, That theſe two Judges being dead, that in- 
conſtant Nation return'd to her antient Impiety, 
and was accordingly puniſh'd with a Captivity 


of 20 Years, under Jabin, King of the Chana- 
nean. 


Barak and Dr BORARH deliver'd them from that 
Captivity, in the Year of the World 2741, or 2742; 
according to Cape!, 2677; before Chrif, 1327; ac- 
cording, to Father Peau, 1301 according to Salian, 
1312; and both govern'd the People during 40 Years, 
After their Death, the Jews fell again into their or- 
dinary Idolatry, which was follow*d with the cuſtom- 
ary Puniſhment of a Captivity under the Midianites, 
which laſted 7 Years, 
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ment; at Moſes's Demiſe, in the Year of the World 


thers, on the contrary, believe that it was very agree- 


Grpxox, of the Tribe of Manaſſes, 
by the Lord, for their Liberator, of the Ye Choſen 
World 2760; according to Capel, 2768; of his the 
miniſtration, 1; who in 2768 of the World, the ei = 
of his Adminiſtration z according to Capel, the pa 
of the World 2724; according to Father 5 5 
2730; before Chriſt, according to Salian, 1280 2 
feated entirely, with 300 Men only, a formiq 1 
Army of their Enemies, 20000 of them bein — 
in that Battle. After this Victory, Gideon —. d 
the 1/raelites a Peace, which laſted during the wh | 
Time of his Adminiſtration ; and he died full of jo 
nour, among his Countrymen, in the Year of 4 
World 2800, the fortieth of his Adminiſtration 

ABIMELECH, born of a Servant Maid, but in 
licit Marriage, according to the Cuſtom of the Ti 
murder'd all the Sons Gideon had left of ſeveral Wi 
Fotham excepted, who fled; after which, be y, 
choſen Prince of 1/rael, and was kill'd at the $; 
Thebes, with a Stone thrown by a Woman, from 
Tower, upon his Head, in the Year of the War 
2803, and the third of his Adminiſtration. 

Tnol a, after this Tyrant, was Judge of Three! 
and exercis'd that Employ during 23 Years, with, 
doing any Thing worthy of being recorded, 

Jair took his Place, in the Year of the Wy 
28273 according to Capel, 2789. Undes hin the 
People were made Captives by the Philiftines and An. 
monites; in which deplorable Condition they remain'4 
for the Space of 18 Years. Fair dy'd, after twenty. 
two Years of an Adminiſtration of which the Scrip. 
tare remarks nothing conſiderable. 

JeeaTAan ſucceeded him, Anno 2849, according 
to Capel ; before Chrif, according to Salian, 120, ; 
according to Father Petau, 1166; according to others 
1189, or 1187, He made a Vow, in going apiinſ 
the Ammonites, to ſacrifice the firſt Perſon who ſhould 
come to meet him after the Victory; and that Perſon 
was his Daughter. He told her his Vow, and at the 
End of two Months, which ſhe aſk'd to bewail her 
Virginity, to accompliſh his Vow, he facrific'd her, 
with his own Hand, to God. I know that the antient 
Fathers are much divided, on the Right and Faꝶ of 
this extraordinary Vow. Some accuſe it of Temerity, 
and pretend that its Accompliſhment was unjuſt; o. 


able to God, and made by the Motion of his Spirit, 
with which the Scripture ſays Zephthab was inſpir'd, 
St. Paul, Hebrews xi. ranks him among thoſe whoſe 
Faith he recommends. Agamemnon liv'd ia the ſame 
Time, i. e. in the Year of the World 2855; and 
ſome Authors imagine that the Sacrifice of Ipbigenia, 
for the Safety of the Grecian Army, has been invented 
on the Sacrifice of the Daughter of Jephthah, the 
Names being very nearly the ſame. Jepbibab dy'd 
in the ſixth Year of his Government. 

ABESAN ſucceeded him, and govern'd for the Space 
of 4 Years. 

Ar Alox ſucceeded Abeſan, who govern'd 10 
Years. 

AB DER ſucceeded Atalon, and govern'd 8 Years. 

Saur so ſucceeded him, in the Year of the World 
28803 according to Capel, 2841; of Sampſon, 203 
before Chrif, according to Salian, 1173 3 according 
to Father Petau, 1135, He was the Liberator of the 
People. His Birth had been foretold by an Angel, 
to his Mother, who was ſterile, with a particular Or- 
der to her to bring him up as a Nazarene, that 15 (0 
ſay, not to cut his Hair; nor to let him drink neither 
Wine, Beer, nor any other Liquor which could ine- 
briate 3 and to eat no Meat unclean by the Law. He 
obſerv'd all thoſe Precepts, and when the Time which 
God had fix'd for the Deliverance of 1/rae} was come, 
he perform'd thoſe Things which the ſole Authority 
of the Scripture, which relates them, hinders us from 
conſidering as fabulous : For with the ſingle Jaw-bone 
of an Aſs he kill'd 1000 Pbiliſtines, and routed the 
reſt of their Army. He carry'd the Gates of C424 


on his Shoulders to the Top of the Mountain, _ 


E 
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em open with his Hands; and having 
he had ee hee the Perfidy of Dalilab, who deliver'd 
been ul. Pgili lines, after ſhe had cut his Hair, in 
him A «ſided his Strength; the ſame Strength being 
* 4 with his Hair, by, his ſhaking the Pillars on 

ain large Edifice was ſupported, where the moſt 
r 1 ble among the Philiſtines were aſſembled for 
om Mick Feaſt, he bury d them all along with him 
. he Ruins of that Edifice. Thus died this extraor- 
in th Man, in the twentieth Year of his Govern- 
m"_ of the World 2900 according to Capel, 
_ I ſucceeded him the ſame Year, who was both 
1 b. Prieſt and Judge of Iſrael, which he govern'd 
hs forty Years, and dy'd ſuddenly, falling from 
his Chair at the News that the Philiſtines, after an en- 
v.: over the 1/raclites, where 30000 of them 
tire Victory 

riſh'd, had carry'd away the Ark of the Covenant 
in the Year of the World 2940; before Chriſt, ac- 
cording to Salian, 1113 according to Father Petau, 
10953 according to Capel, 1101. 

6: MvuEL, born of a ſterile Mother, call'd Hannab, 
whom Eli had educated with a great deal of Care, as 
a Child conſecrated to God, to whom he had pro- 
mis'd, while Eli was yet alive, the Conduct of his 
People, exercis'd that Office with a Juſtice and a Piety 
which were without Reproach. He was then 40 
Years of Age. Samuel's chief Care was to bring the 
Iſraelites back to the Worſhip of the true God, which 
he accompliſh'd in the twentieth Year of his Govern- 
ment; but growing old, and having eſtabliſh'd his 
Children Judges of Iſrael, they degenerated ſo much 
from the Virtues of their Father, and committed ſo 
many Violences, that the People, unwilling to bear it 
any longer, preſs'd Samuel to give them a King, as 
had the other Nations. This Requeſt diſoblig'd Sa- 
nel, and offended God himſelf ; for as he wanted to 
be the particular King of the /raelites, whom he go- 
vern'd by the Judges as by his Lieutenants, he conſi- 
cer d as injurious the Propoſition made to his Prophet, 
to put them under the Domination of a Man who 
would be dignify'd with a Quality which he had re- 
ſery'd to himſelf. This Requeſt was made in the Year 
of the World 2959 z of Samuel, 20; according to 

, 2918 z according to Salian, 2672, of Samuel, 
23; before Chriſt, 1091; according to Father Petau, 
1067, Samuel did all he could to diſſuade them from 
that Deſign, by repreſenting to them all that they 
would ſuffer under a Sovereign, He calls that the 
King's Right, not as being a juſt one, but as Sove- 
reigns making often no other Ule of their Authority 
which Cod is ſometimes pleas'd to chaſtiſe as offending 
his Juſtice, and being contrary to the true End of 
Royalty, which is to make the People live in Peace, 
preſerve their Eſtates, and protect them againſt their 
Enemies, All theſe Menaces could not make the 
Hebrews change their Sentiments, and Samuel was 
for'd to give them a King. But before we under- 
take the Chronology of thoſe Kings, we muſt go back 


to find in Aſyria the Origin of a monarchical Go- 
vernment, 


CyronoOLOGY of the Kings of Aſſyria. 


The Empire of the Aſyrians has been the firſt 
Monarchy of the World, and Nin ROD, Cham's 
Grandſon, Author thereof. The Scripture. calls him, 
Gen. x, 4 mighty Hunter before the Lord. He made 
Uſe of his Chaſe to aſſemble a Company of dextrous 
ad valiant. young Men, who help'd him to aſcend 
the Throne, Diodorus has obſerv*d the ſame Artifice 
Ty von, whom the Greeks have miſtook for Nimrod. 

© purſu'd the Deſign of the Town of Babylon, where 


he fix'd the Seat of his Empire; he founded, after- 


wards, Nineveb, Rebobath, Chalach, and Baſan, which 


he uſurp'd of the Deſcendants of Sbem. This Nim- 


del being the firſt King of the Worlds, 


ording to 
the lacred Scriptures ;z and Belus, . accordins | 
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Perſon. It is furprizing that Mercator would have 


Nimrod to be Ninus, and confeſſes, notwithſtanding, 
that Belus reign'd before Mus; when the Scripture 
ſays clearly, that the firſt who began to be potent on 
Earth was Nimrod. Therefore, 

Ni M ROD, or Belus, began to reign in the Year of 
the World 1791, and reign'd 65 Years. 

Nix us ſucceeded Belus, Anno Mundi 1856, and 
reign'd 52 Years, 

SEMIRAMIS ſucceeded Ninus, An. Mund. 1908 z 
reign'd 42 Years, 


ZaMxis ſucceeded Semiramis, An. Mund. 19503 


reign'd 38 Years, 

Axl vs ſucceeded Zameis, An. Mund. 1988; reign'd 
30 Years. | 

AnaLtus ſucceeded Arius, An. Mund. 2018 z 
reign'd 40 Years, | 

XERXES Balanens ſucceeded Analius, An. Mund. 
2058 z reign'd 30 Years, 

ARMAMETRES ſucceeded Xerxes, An. Mund. 
2088 reign'd 38 Tears. In the tenth Year of Ar- 
mametres flouriſh'd the famous Legiſlator Phoronevs. 

BRELochus ſucceeded Armametres, An. Mund. 
2126; reign'd 35 Years. In the 2656 Year of Belo- 
chus's Reign happen'd the Deluge of Ogyges. 

BaL EUS ſucceeded Belochus, An. Mund. 21613 
reign'd 52 Years. 

AsTAaDas ſucceeded Baleus, An. Mund. 32213 
reign'd 32 Years. 

MamiTvus ſucceeded Aftadas, An. Mund. 22413 
reign'd 30 Years, 

MaxcAl E us ſucceeded Mamitus, An. Mund. 22753 
reign'd 30 Years. 

Ir HARREus ſucceeded Mancaleus, An. Mund. 2305 3 
reign'd 20 Years. 

MamyrL as ſucceeded Ipbareus, An. Mund. 2325 ; 
reign'd 30 Years, 

Sp ARE Hus ſucceeded Mamylas, An. Mund. 23553 
reign'd 40 Years, In the 32d Year of Sparetus's 


Reign Cecrops founded Athens; and about the ſame 


Time happen'd the Deluge of Deucalion. . 
As c AD ES ſucceeded Sparetus, An. Mund. 23983 

reign'd 40 Years. In the fixth Year of Aſcades's 

Reign J/s came into Egypt, and taught the Sciences. 

AMYNTAas ſucceeded Aſcades, An. Mund. 2435 
reign*d 45 Years. 

BR Lor Hus ſucceeded Amyntas, An. Mund. 24803 
reign'd 25 Years. In the firſt Year of Belotbus's 
Reign Cadmus flouriſh'd, who is thought to have in- 
vented the Greek Letters. The fame Year, Europa 
was raviſh'd, of whom were born Minos and Rhada- 
manthus. | | 

BeLLOPARES ſucceeded Belothus, An. Mund. 2 505 3 
reign'd 30 Years. | 

Lampripzs ſucceeded Bellopares, An. Mund. 
298353 reign'd 32 Years. 


Soz AR ES ſucceeded Lamprides, An. Mund. 2 5673 


reign'd 20 Years, 

ONS ſucceeded Sozares, An. Mund. 2587; 
reign'd 30 Years. 
Pax 14s ſucceeded Lamparos, An. Mund. 26173 
reign'd 49 Years, mw | 

Sos ARM us ſucceeded Panias, An. Mund. 26623 
reign'd 19 Years, 

Mir rEus ſucceeded Seſarmus, An. Mund. 26813 
reign'd 27 Lears. 8 


Taurus ſucceeded Miteus, An. Mund. 2740 | 


reign'd 40 Years. X 
Tainztus ſucceeded Tanteus, An. Mund. 27803 
reign'd 30 Years. n 
oRcILUS ſucceeded Thineus, An. Mund. 2810; 
reign'd 40 Years. 22. vs 
UPALES ſucceeded Dorcilus, An. Mund. 2850 z 
reign'd 38 Years. 2 | 
LaosTENEs ſucceeded Eupales, An. Mund. 2888 z 
reign'd 45 Years. . 
Pr RIC IA DEs ſucceeded Laoftenes, An. Mund. 2933; 
reign'd 30 Tears. | | 4 
OPHRATEUS e Piriciades, An. Mund. 
z reign'd 20 Tears. | | 
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OynrATANnES ſucceeded Opbrateus, An. Mund. 
29833 reign'd 30 Years. 


Note, That in the Year of the World 2928, Car- 
thage was founded. | 


OcTazares ſucceeded Ophratanes, An. Mund. 
3033; reign'd 41 Years. 

SARDANAPALUS ſucceeded OFazapes, An. Mund. 
3074 3 reign'd 20 Years. 


Note, That the Monarchy of the Aſyrians, to Sar- 
danapalus, laſted 1330 Years; tho' Euſebius ſays 
1240, Juſtinus 1300, Diodorus 1400, and Oro- 

fius 1160. It was deſtroy'd by the Medes, but 
as the Jewiſh Monarchy has preceded that of the 
Medes by above 200 Years, we'll alſo give the 
N Chronology of tlie Kings of the Fews, before that 


of the Kings of the Medes. 


CHRONOLOGY of the Kings of the Hebrews, 


Saut, Son of Cis, of the Tribe of Benjamin, be- 
ing in Queſt of the Aﬀes of his Father, found a 
Kingdom, Anno Mundi 2959; and was anointed by 
Samuel in the Prophet's own Houſe, by an expreſs 
Command from God. Saul was then about 40 Years 
of Age, This Prince ſucceeded in all his Enterprizes, 
as long as he remain'd true to God; but Sau/'s fre- 
quent Diſobedience having irritated him, he tranſ- 
terr'd the Kingdom to David, the younger Son of 
Feſſe, of the Tribe of Judab; and commanded Sa- 
muel to anoint him, Anno Mundi 2967, of Saul 8, of 
Samuel 28; Years before Chrif, according to Father 
Petau, 1063. Saul kill'd himſelf, having been de- 
feated by the Philiſtines, and his Son Fonathan kilPd 
in the Battle, in the Year of the World 2980; ac- 
cording to Capel, 2939; according to others, 2944 z 
of Saul, 40; 20 Years ſince Samuel's Death; before 
Chrif, according to Father Petau, 1057; according 
to Salian, 1073. 

Davin, who had long before been anointed by 
Samuel, by God's expreſs Command, ſucceeded him, 
and had the Amalekite put to Death, who brought 
him the News of Saul's Death, for pretending to make 
to himſelf a Merit, near David, of having been that 
unfortunate King's Murderer, which was falſe ; for it 
was but too true that Saul had been his own Mur- 
derer, and perhaps David knew perfectly well the 
Impoſture of the Amaletite. But, however, he had 
him puniſh'd, to ſhew his Subjects that he was not 
willing to encourage thoſe infamous Parricides who 
had the ſacrilegious Temerity to lay violent Hands on 
the Lord's Anointed ; giving, on that Occaſion, to all 
other Sovereigns a very great Example of the moſt 
conſummate Politick; who ſhould be afraid that thoſe 
who have been once guilty of ſo atrocious a Crime, 
in the ſacred Perſon of a King, could repeat the ſame 
on another, if not upon his Guard; and always ab- 
hor, rather than encourage thoſe Monſters in Nature, 
whom Heaven and Earth look upon with Horror; 
and for whom God himſelf, omnipotent as he is, can- 
not find a Puniſhment adequate to their Crimes. 

Immediately after Saul's Death, David went to He- 
bron, where he was anointed a new King over the 
Tribe of Judab, where he reign'd 7 Years and a 
Half, and JÞboſheth King over Iſrael, who having 
been kill'd in his Houſe, left the Throne free for Da- 
vid, who aſcended it, (after he had Ibaſbetb's Aſſaſ- 
fins put to Death) in the Year of the World 2987, of 
David 8. David walking in the Lord's Commands, 
return'd always victorious over his Enemies. He de- 
bauch'd Uriab's Wife, in the Year of the World 
2993; of his Reign, 14; before Chrif, according to 
Father Petau, 1093. Abſalom, his Son, revolted a- 
gainſt him, in the Year of the World 3004; of Da- 
vid, 26; according to others, 21. Adonijab, his eldeſt 
Son, had himſelf proclaim'd King before his Father's 
Death, in the Year of the World 3020, of David 

40, ever ſince his firſt Unction. David died, after 
I 
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he had declar'd Solomon for his Succeſſor 
bliſh'd him on his Throne, in the fame v 
of his Age 70, and of his Reign 40. He vag Kaus 
by his Subjects, not only as their King, but Ourn'4 
Father and Liberator; and as the Holy G1 their 
took Care to give us his Character in the Kalz 
it does not become me to ſay any Thing of it Hue, 
SoLomon, aged 23, ſucceeded him, the (4, 
of the World 3020; before Christ, accordin 
lian, 10333 according to Father Petay, Fs 2 
receiv'd his Wiſdom. from God, the You” 
World 3022, of his Reign 3; began to buil the 
Temple the Year of the World 3023, of 69% the 
ever fince the Deliverance of the Fews from hes 
tivity of the Egyptians, 480; and died (after j * 
ſhamefully deſerted the Worſhip of the true Gig 
plunge himſelf in Idolatry, leaving us, there 
certain of his Salvation) the Year of the Wor 
of his Reign 40, of his Age 64. 
Ropoam, his Son, ſucceeded him, the Year of 
World 3065; and had reign'd alone, if he had 
deſpis d the Advice of his old Counſclters, ard f 
low'd that of the young ones, who adyig'q * 
oppreſs his Subjects ſtill more than his aber ha 
done; which forc'd ten Tribes to revolt from him 
follow Feroboam, to whom God, by the Prophet 4 
biab, had promis'd the Kingdom of Jad, en 
while Solomon was yet alive. Jeroboam choſe $i;34 
for the Seat of his Empire. Roboam died, of lis Aa 
58, of his Reign, and of that of Feroboan, 11; f 
the World 3076. His Memory is condemm'd in the 
Scripture, as of a Prince as imprudent in the Congus 
of his Kingdom, as Infidel to God, in whoſe Pre. 
ſence he had always committed Evil, and had never 
took Care to ſeek after him. 


and ef, 
Year 302 0 


% 


Note, That during Roboam's Reign, Seſa, King 
of Egypt, after he had taken ſeveral of his 
Towns and Cities, beſieg'd Feruſalem with a for. 
midable Army. The Prophet Semeias told Re. 
boam, and the People of Jeruſalem, that God had 
deliver*d them into the Hands of Seſact becauſe 
they had forſook him. Theſe: Reproxches ex- 
cited them to Repentance, which God ſeeing, 
ſav'd their City from Ruin, which was unavoic- 
able. Peace was concluded between the Kingof 
Judab and Seſack, who, notwithſtanding, plun- 
der*d all the Treaſures of the Temple; and Ro- 
boam plac'd in it Targets of Braſs, inſtead of 
thoſe of Gold which Se/ack had carried away. 


Arran ſucceeded Roboam in the Kingdom of J,, 
dah, and in his Impieties, in the Year of the World 
3077, of Feroboam's Reign 18, gain'd a con(iderable 
Battle over Feroboam, where 500000 of the Enemies 
were ſlain 3 and died after he had reign'd two Years 
and ſome Months. 


Ir ROBOaM, King of Iſrael, died the Year of 
the World 3079, or 3081; of his Reign 20, cf 
21, The ſacred Scripture ſays that he was ſtruck 
by the Almighty ; which makes me ſuppole that 
he ended his Life by ſome Puniſhment from 
Heaven, which his Impiety deſerv'd. For he 
eftabliſh'd Idolatry throughout his Dominions, in 
making Iſrael to fin, by the golden Calves he 
had erected; one in Dan, and the other in Ie. 
thel, near Samaria. In each Place he built 
Temple and an Altar, appointed Prieſts, and or- 
der'd Sacrifices, forbidding his Subjects to reſort 
to Jeruſalem. He expell'd the legitimate Prieſts 
and Levites, ſubſtituting in their Place others 5 
had taken from among the Rabble. He ſo 
the Sacerdoce, and declar'd himſelf their Chief. 


As A ſucceeded Aiab in the Kingdom of 2 
the Year of the World 3079, of Jerobaam 20, b 
not in his Impiety ; for he demoliſh'd all the oo 
ples erected to Idols, and blotted out all the Marge 


. * r of his 
the Impiety of his Father. In the 17% Lea Reign» 
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;þ. according to others, he defeated the 
Reighs f Anbar Egyptians, conſiſting of a Mil- 
= Y Men; his being compos'd of 500000, either 

Napp AR, who had ſucceeded Feroboam in the 
Kingdom of Iſrael, Anno Mundi 3081, reign'd 
but two Years, and was kill'd by Baaſa, one of 

rals. 
1 — uſurp'd his Throne, in the Year of 
the World 3083 which he occupied for the 
Space of 29 Years under the Kings of Judab, 
Abiab and Aſab. He declar'd War againſt A. 
ſob, in the Year of the World 3095, of Aſab 
16, of Baaſa 14, and the g61h ever ſince the 
Diviſion of the Kingdom; and reign'd 24 Years. 


Adab, King of Fudah, died of the Gout, in the 
Year of the World 3120 z according to Capel, 3078; 
in the forty-firſt Year of his Reign, and the fourth of 
Achab, King of Iſrael. The ſacred Scripture wit- 
neſſeth, that he did what was juſt before the Lord. 


HTA had ſucceeded Baaſa in the Kingdom 
of Vrael in the Year of the World 3112, was 
kill'd in the ſecond Year of his Reign by Zam- 
bri, who ſoon afterwards burnt himſelt, with 
his whole Family, in Ther/a, where he was be- 
fiegd by Amri, whom the Iſraelites had elected 
King, 

. built the City of Samaria on a Moun- 
tain he had bought of the Tribe of Epbrain, 
923 Years before the Birth of Chrift, according 
to Father Petau, where he fix'd the Seat of his 
Kingdom, which was before in the City of Ther- 

ſa; and reign'd 12 Years. 


JosaPHaAT, at the Age of 35 Years, was ſaluted 
King of Judah, in the Year of the World 3120, and 
the fourth of the Reign of Achab, King of Iſrael. 
He is noted, among all others, for his extraordinary 
Piety towards God, and for the Effects of his Zeal, 
which aboliſh'd in his Dominions all Marks of Ido- 
latry and Superſtition, ſending Prieſts and Levites 
*thro* the whole Kingdom to inſtru his Subjects in 
the Law of Moſes; for which he was rewarded with 

Glory, Power, and Riches; which render'd him ve- 

nerable to his Subjects, and formidable to his Neigh- 

bours. The Scripture ſays, that he had in the ſmall 

Extent of his Dominions eleven hundred and fixty 

thouſand Men capable to bear Arms. In the Year of 

the World 3137, 3138; of his Reign 17, 18; of 
that of Achab, King of Iſrael, 21, 223; having con- 


cluded an Alliance with Achab, they both undertook: 


a War againſt the Syrians, contrary to the Advice of 
the Prophet Micaiab, in which he eſcap*'d narrowly 
with his Life, by a Miracle of the Divine Prote&ion. 
Joſapbat reign'd 25 Years, and died in Peace in the 
Year of the World 3145, of Foram King of Iſrael 7. 


Acnas ſucceeded Amrj his Father in the King- 
dom of J/raet, in the Year of the World 3117; 
and ſurpaſs'd, in Tyranny and Impiety, all his 
Predeceſſors. He built a Temple to Baal in Sa- 
maria, to pleaſe the impious Jezabel his Wife, 
and perſecuted with an extreme Fury the Pro- 
phets of the Lord. He gain'd a ſignal Victory 
over Benbadad, who had beſieg'd his Capital; and 
another, where he cut to Pieces 100000 Syrians ; 
and was kill'd himſelf, with an Arrow, in that 

- unfortunate War he undertook jointly with Foſa- 
phat King of Fudab againſt the ſame Nation. 


Note, That under his Reign the Prophet Elias ap- 
pear'd to oppoſe this Prince's Impiety, and that 
of his Wife Fezabel, who both wanted to aboliſh 
the true Religion. The Prophet came to Achab, 
in the Year of the World 3124 ; of Foſaphat, 
King of Judab, 73 and foretold to him an hor- 
rible Famine, which was to laft three Years. In 


the Year of the World 3134, of Foſephat 14, 
of Arbab 18; he anointed, by an expreſs Com- 
mand of God, Heazael King of Syria, and Febu 
King of Iſrael; and was raviſh'd from the Earth 
in a Chariot of Fire, in the Year of the World 


3139, of Jeſaphat 19, of Foram, King of J, 
rael, 42. 


Joa am ſucceeded Foſaphat his Father, by whom 
he had been aſſociated to the Kingdom, (having put to 
Death fix of his Brothers, and ſeveral of their Friends) 
in the Year of the World 3145, of Foram, King of 
Iſrael, 7; by the Advice of his Wife Abaliab, Daugh- 
ter of Achab, and of the impious Fezabel, he reviv'd 
the Impiety and Idolatry of the Predeceſſors of Jo- 
ſaphat, and died in his Impiety in the Year of the 
World 3130, of Foram, King of Iſrael, 123 of his 
Reign 8, 


Ocnos1as, who had alſo been aſſociated to 
the Kingdom of Iſrael by his Father Achab, ſuc- 
ceeded him in the Year of the World 3137, or 
3138 z of Jeſaphat, King of Fudab, 17, or 183 
continu'd in all the Impieties of his Parents, and 
died as he had liv'd, in the ſecond Year of his 


Reign, 


Ocnos1 as, Foram's youngeſt Son, ſucceeded his 
Father in the Kingdom of Judab, ſome Time before 
Joram's Death, in the Year of the World 3130; of 
Joram 8. He was 25 Years old when he began to 
reign, (I am of Opinion we ſhould read that Number 
in the Paralipomenon, inſtead of 42, to take off the 
Contradiction found in it) and reign'd but one Year. 
He prov'd as impious as his Father was. He join d 
with Joram in a War againſt Hazae!, who had ſmo- 
ther d Benhadad, King of Syria, and uſurp'd the 
Throne; but theſe two Princes were oblig'd to return 
Home without doing any Thing. 


Joram ſucceeded his Brother Ocheſas in the 
Kingdom of 1/rael, and was kill'd with an Ar- 
row by Jebu, in Naboth's Field; after he had 
reign'd 12 Years, 


ATHAL1a ſeeing Ochoflas dead, caus'd all his Chil- 
dren to be kill'd, and all thoſe of the Royal Houſe, 
to empire herſelf of the Government, in the Year of 
the World 3157; of Jebu, King of Iſrael, 7; of 
Joas, King of Fudah, 1. There was but this Foas, 
an Infant in his Cradle, who was ſav'd, thro” the Care 
of Joſaba, or Foſabeth, Ochofias's Siſter, and Wife of 
the High-Prieſt Zojada. This generous Prieſt pla- 
ced him on the Throne, while he was yet but 7 Years 
old, and had the Paricide Athalia put to Death. The 
Temple where ſhe us'd to adore Baal was demoliſh'd, 
and the Prieſt kill'd at the Foot of the Altar, 

Joas walk'd always in the Ways of the Lord, 
while he follow'd the Advice of Jejada; but this holy 
Man happening to die, he ſoon degenerated from his 
former Piety, ſo far as to give Leave to the Lords of 
his Court to rebuild the Altars he had demoliſh'd. 
The Scripture does not ſay that he became an Idolater 
himſelf; therefore *tis unjuſtly that Foſephus accuſes 
him of it. His criminal Complaiſance was puniſh'd 
by the Devaſtation of his Dominions, which Hazael, 
King of Syria, enter'd with Fire and Sword, in the 
35th Year of Foas's Reign, and the 33d of Foachas, 


King of Iſrael. He befieg*d Feruſalem ſo cloſe, that 


to engage him to raiſe the Siege, Joas was forc'd to 
deliver to him all the Treaſures of the Temple, and 
of the Crown, To crown all his other Impieties, he 
caus'd Zacbariab, Son of the High- Prieſt Fojada, to 
whom he had ſo much Obligation, to be ſton'd to 
Death between the Temple and the Altar. Gene- 
brard ſays, that ever ſince that Sacrilege God abſtain'd 
from giving any Anſwer in the Sanctuary. At laft, 
Joas was kill'd in his Bed by his Servants, in the Year 
of the World 3196; of his Reign 40; of Foas, 
King of Iſrael, 2. e | | 
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having entirely exterminated the Race Ordinance, His Son Zoathan took the Adminigs.: - 
fro Yay i tion of the Kingdom, Of/tas being then 1 


of Achab, caus'd Fezabel to be precipitated thro' 
the Windows, demoliſh'd the Temple of Baal, 
burnt his Idol, and kill'd his Prieſts z ſucceeded 
Foram in the Year of the World 3130, or 31315 
and dy'd, after he had reign'd 28 Years. 


Aus As, in the 25th Year of his Age, of the 


World 3196, ſucceeded Foas in the Kingdom of 


Fudah. In the Beginning of his Reign he ſhew'd 
himſelf a zealous Obſerver of the Law of God; but 
he did not perſevere long in that Piety. In the 127% 
Year of his Reign, of the World 3208; or 3163, 
according to others; of Joas, King of Vrael, 143 
he rais'd in his own Dominions an Army of 300000 
Men, beſides 100000 Auxiliaries he took among the 
Iſraelites, againſt the Idumeans; but God did let him 


know that he was not pleas'd with that Mixture; 


therefore he diſmiſs'd the Iſraelites, and gain'd the 
Victory; after which, he deviated from his former 
Piety, and ador'd the Gods of the Nations he had 
vanquiſh'd. A Prophet, whom the Chronology of the 
Hebrews calls Amos, for having reproach'd him with 
his Impiety, was kill'd by his Command. Amaſias 
dy'd in the 164th Year of his Reign; the firſt of that 
of Feroboam ſecond, King of Jrael; of the World 
3211, or 3166 according to others. 


Joacnaz ſucceeded Jebu his Father in the 
Kingdom of 1/rael, and in his Idolatry, in the 
Year of the World 3130, or 3131; and reign'd 
I7 Years. 

Joas ſucceeded Foachaz, in the Year of the 
World 31933 of Foas, King of Fudab, 37. Foas 
viſited Eliſha dying, who promis*d him as many 
Victories over the Syrians as he ſhould ſtrike 
Times the Ground wich his Stick. And as he 
ſtruck it only three Times, the Prophet put 
himſelf in a great Wrath, and ſaid to him, that 
if he had gone as far as ſeven, he had entire! 
ruin'd the Syrians. He aſſociated Feroboam it 
to the Kingdom, and reign*d 16 Years, 


Note, That Eliſha dy*d ſoon after this, in the 1007 
Year of his Age; of the World 3198; of A. 
maſias, King of Judab, 2; of Foas, King of 1/- 
rael, 43 or 10, accoiding to the Hebrews z and 
was bury'd in Samaria, A Man kilPd by Rob- 
bers, having been thrown into his Sepulchre, and 
touch'd his Bones, was reſtor'd to Life. This 
render'd his Tomb venerable; inſomuch, that 
St. Jerom calls it a Mauſoleum. 


Oz1 As, aged 16 Years, ſucceeded his Father Ana- 
fias in the Kingdom of Judah. Authors do not agree 
among themſelves if it was immediately after his 
Death, or if there was an Interregnum of 12 Years, 
This Prince is commended by the Scripture for his 
Piety, of which he gave ſeveral Inſtances in the Re- 
eſtabliſhment of the Worſhip of God, againſt the Phi- 
Iiſtines, Arabs, and Ammonites. Several Authors be- 
lieve that it was in the 24 Year of this King's Reign, 
i. e. of the World 3227; of Feroboam, King of 1/- 
rael, 173 (others aſſign the 20th of Amaſias, King of 
Judab, and the 6th of Feroboam ; Capel ſays the 1655) 
that Jonas went to Nineveb, by the Lord's Com- 
mand, to pronounce the Deſtruction of that City in 
forty Days. Under the Reign of Ofzas, the Prophets 
Hoſea, Joel, Amos, Obadiab, and Iſaiab, announc'd to 
the Iſraelites, and the Fews, the Misfortunes which 
ſhould happen to them if they did not repent, and a- 
bandon the Worſhip of Idols. They foretold the 
ſame Puniſhment to the Syrians, Philiſtines, Tyrians, 
Jdumeans, Ammonites, and Moabites, Ofias forgetting 
his Duty to God, had the Preſumption to offer, him- 
ſelf, the Sacrifice of the Incenle, which only belong'd 
to the Prieſt; and for his Temerity was puniſh'd with 
a Leproſy, which cover*d his whole Body, and for 
which he was expell'd from the Temple by the Prieſts, 
and even from his own Palace, according to God's 


Year of his Reign. 


Note, That under this Reign, in the Year of the 
World 3278, they began to reckon by Olym. 
piads, i.e. by a whole Circle of four Yer, 
The Olympick Games were celebrated the fifth 
towards the Summer Solſtice, and continued 
five Days. They had been inſtituted, long be. 
fore, by Hercules, in a Place of the Pelopannel 
near the City Olympia, and the Temple of 71. 
piter Olympian ; but they having been neglecteg 
Iphitus, King of Elidia, reſtor'd them with 10 
much Solemnity, that he was confider d' fin. 
the Founder of thoſe Games. Others do = 
agree among themſelves of the Year: of 0 
Reign in which they were inſtituted, Ju 
and Sponde will have it the 49th, which, in their 
Opinion, fell in with the Year of the Way 
32783; Father Petau will have it the 3445 T 
Julian Years before the Birth of Chrig, 3 
ger, Claviſius, and Temporarius, reckon but 776 
Yearsz and Capel 775 Years, 178 Days, »7; 
but ſince that Time that the Greek Hiſtory be. 
gins to come out of Confuſion. | 


JzropoAm, ſecond of the Name, began to 
reign alone, over Jrael, in the Teatr of the 
World 3166; of Amaſias, King of Fudab, iz; 
and reign'd 41 Years. He was a Prince brave 
and fortunate in War, He often beat the H. 
rians, re- conquer'd all they had diſmember'g of 
his Kingdom, and added to it the Cities of Da. 
mas and Ematha; ſo that his Dominions had 
then very near the ſame Limits they had under 
Solomon. , 

ZACHARTAS his Son ſucceeded him, after an 
Interregnum of 12 Tears; of the World 3263; 
of Qſas, King of Judab, 38 ; and reign'd but 
ſix Months. 

SeLLUM ſucceeded him, who wore but ons 
Year the Crown he had raviſh'd from him, with 
his Life. | 

Max ARHEM had Sellum put to Death, and 
ſeiz?d on the Kingdom, which he kept ten 
Years. His Death happen'd in the 4915 of 
Ofias ; of the World 3274. 


JoaTHAN, who had taken the Adminiſtration of 
the Kingdom of Judah, during his Father's Leproſy, 
reign'd but 16 Years, and dy'd in the Year of the 
World 3293; of Phaccia, King of Iſrael, 17. Je. 
athan was not remarkable for any great Events, 
the ſacred Scripture ſays, that he walk*d in the Steps 
of the Piety of Oñas his Father, who cannot be re- 
proach'd with any Thing elſe but of having uſurp'd 
the Miniſtry of the Prieſts. 


PRAcctA ſucceeded Manabem in the King- 
dom of 1/rael, in the Year of the World 3277, 
and reign'd 20 Years. - Phaccja kill'd in one 
Day 120000 Men of the Army of Acbas, King 
of Fudah, and made 200000 Priſoners, who 
were releaſed at the Perſuaſion of the Prophet 
Obadiab, who came to meet him. He afterwards 
join'd Razin, King of Syria, to beſiege Jeu. 
ſalem. 


Ac haz, aged twenty Years, ſucceeded Joathan his 
Father in the Kingdom of Judab, (but not in his Re- 
ligion and Piety) in the Year of the World 3293 of 
Phaccia, King of Iſrael, 17. Being beſieg'd in Je. 
ruſalem by Razin, King of Syria, and Pbaccia, King 
of Iſrael; he would not believe the Prophet Jaiab, 
nor aſk for the Sign which God offer'd him, in Hea- 
ven, or on Earth, to aſſure him of his Protection 3 
but ſent to Tiglathpileſer, King of Afjria, all che 
Money he found in the Temple, to engage bim © 


come to his Succour. That Prince came, in al! Ap- 
2 : pearances 


3 * — * * LI * 


an Ally: but, in Fact, as an Inſtrument 


as f 

pearance, againſt the Kingdom of 7/rael z 
of the A 7 a great Part of the Tribe 
for he ci fen, Cad, Manaſſe:, and the whole 
of Zane anbau, z forcing Phaccia to raiſe the 
N f Feruſalem to fave the reſt of his Kingdom. 
Lege = the fame Uſe afterwards of Tiglathpile- 
God. niſh alſo Achas; whom that Prince had fo 
ey Taceour'd againſt Phaccia and Razin, for his Im- 
well for he enter'd the Kingdom of Zudab, where 
oo ad incredible Ravages; which Achas was 

a to leave in that Condition, dying in his Irre- 
—— after he had reign'd 16 Years, in the Year of 


dle World 3308 3 of Oſeab, King of 1/rael, 4. 


t in the firſt Year of Achaz's Reign; of 
2. 5 King of Iſrael, 17; of the World, 
3293z the Prophet 1/aiah made the admirable 
Prediction of the Birth of the Maſiab from a 
Virgin, who was to conceive, and be deliver'd 
of a Son; whoſe Name would be EManver, 
i. e. God with us. In the 70h Year of his Reign, 
the 4 of Oſeab, King of J/rael; of the World 
3300, according to Torniel; according to Capel 
2247 3 according to Genebrard 3403 z accord- 
ing to Claviſſus 31933 the latter End of the 
3d Year of the 6 Olympiad, according to Var- 
ro; and the 4th, according to Verus Flaccus; 
before Chrif 754, according to Father Petau ; 
according to Salian, the Year of the World 
3302 3 the firſt of the fifth Olympiad; and be- 
fore Chrif 751; Rome was founded by Ro- 
mulus. 


Os Au, Son of Helu, who had kill'd Phac- 
cia, in Treaſon, to aſcend the Throne of Vrael, 
ſucceeded him, in the Year of the World 3304, 
of Achas, King of Judah, 12. In the 9th Year 
of his Reign, Salmanazar, King of Aſyria, be- 
ſieg d and took Samaria, after a Siege of three 
Years ; carry'd him into Priſon, where he dy'd, 
and all the Tfraelites into Captivity, whom he 
diſperſed throughout the remoteſt Provinces of 
his Empire, and thereby put an End to the 

Kingdom of Iſrael, 255 Years after its Diviſion 
from that of Fudah; of the World 3314; or 
3276, according to Capel ; the ſixth of Heze- 
kiab, King of Judab; 739, or, according to o- 
thers, 724 before Chriſt. 


Note, That among the Captives of the Land of 
Iſrael, Tobiab render'd himſelf famous for his 
| Piety. He found Favour near Salmanazar, who 
gave him Money, and Leave to go where he 
pleaſed, He made Uſe of that Favour to viſit 
his Compatriots, whom he aſſiſted in their Mi- 
ſeries; exhorting them to remain faithful to 
God. He was try'd by Blindneſs, and the Re- 
proaches of his Wife, who laugh'd at his Works 
of Charity, ( perbaps ſbe foreſaw that they would 
be approved by the Whore of Babylon.) Sending 
their Son to Rages, a City of Media, the Angel 
Raphael ſery'd him as a Guide and Protector un- 
der a human Form, deliver*d him from all Dan- 
gers, and brought him back to the paternal 
Houſe, This Captivity of ten Tribes, properly 
ſpeaking, has never ended, by ſending back all 
the Captives, as did that of the Tribes of Ju- 


and Benjamin. All were not generally car- 


ry'd Captives, ſeveral were left as uſeleſs, or in- 
Capable of the Fatigues of the Road; and others 
were fled, by Precaution, into the neighbouring 
Countries. Foſephus writes, L. 11. Antiq. c. 11. 
that in his Time thoſe two Generations were ſet- 
led beyond the Euphrates, where they had mul- 
tiply'd exceedingly, Thoſe who make them 
pals into Tartary, and from thence into America, 
have no ſolid Proofs for it. Rabbi Benjamin, 
who liv*d near 500 Years ago, and had ſeen all 


the Places of the inhabited World, to viſit his 
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compatriots, ſays, in his Itinerary, that he had 


found a greater Multitude of them in the Coun- 


tries of the antient Domination of Aſyria, to- 
wards the Nord, and the Mountain Chaborus, 
which make Part of Mount Taurus, and parts 
SHria from Media and Armenia; than in any 
other Place he had paſs'd through. He reckon'd 
in one ſingle City 300000 Jews; he found in 
other Places of Media the entire Generations of 


Reuben, Gad, Manaſſes, Dan, Aſhur, Zebulon, and 
Napbibali. 


HrzxxIAHH ſucceeded his Father Achar in the King- 
dom of Judab, in the Year of the World 3308; of 
Oſeab, King of Iſrael, 4z but not in his Impiety : 
On the contrary, he repair'd all the Outrages Achar 
had offer'd to the Divinity, and reſtor'd entirely the. 
Worſhip of the true God in the Kingdom of Judab. 
Euſebius ſays, that he ſuppreſſed ſeveral Books of So- 
lomon which treated of natural Things, becauſe of the 
bad Uſe the Jews made of them. Genebrard, after 
the Hebrews, makes him learned in the Mathema- 
ticks; and attributes to him a Reformation of the 
Fewiſh Year, by the Intercalation of the Month Ni- 
ſan, at the End of every third Year, His Courage 
was equal to his Piety, giving ſeveral ſignal Proofs of 
it in bringing back the Philiſtines who had revolted 
againſt his Father,under his Government, and defeat- 
ing all the Forces they oppoſed to him. In the 14th 
Year of his Reign, of the World 3322, or 3321 
according to Salian, he refuſed to pay the Tribute to 
the King of Aſyria impoſed by Tiglathpileſer. Senna- 
cherib, Son of Salmanazar, four Years afterwards 
came into Judea with a formidable Army, and took 
ſeveral Places. While he was beſieging Lachis, Heze- 
kiah, afraid that after he had taken. that Place he 
would render himſelf Maſter of Feru/alem, ſent him 
Ambaſſadors with Preſents, to engage him to quit his 
Dominions, But Sennacherib deſpiſing his Submiſſion, 
and the Confidence he had in God, three Years after- 
wards returning from Egypt, where he had been vic- 
torious, came to beſiege Feruſalem with a Deſign to 
demoliſh it entirely: But the Angel of the Lord kill'd 
in one Night 85000 Men of his Army, with their 
Chief, in the Year of the World 3324 according to 
Claviſius, 32333 according to Capel, 3283; of Heze- 
kiab, 16, according to ſome; or 14, according to 
others; of Sennacherib, 7. In the 14% Year of his 
Reign, Hezekiab fell dangerouſly ill, and the Prophet 
Iſaiah had told him from God that he ſhould die 
but at that unwelcome News that Prince, having 
mourn*d, pray*d, and ſigh'd, that Sentence was re- 
vok' d. For Proof that God granted him 15 Years 
more to live, the Shadow return'd back ten Lines on 


the Sun- Dial which Hezetiab had cauſed to be made; 


and by this unhear'd-of Miracle, the Day in which it 
bappen'd was ten Hours longer than it ought to have 
been, according to the Opinion of ſeveral of the an- 
tient Fathers. In the 290 Year of his Reign; of the 
World 3337 3 according to Capel, 32993 according 
to others, 3304; before Chriſt, 701, or 699, or 7163 
Hezekiab, thro' a Principle of Vanity, made Parade 
of all his Treaſures before the Ambaſſadors whom 
Nabonaſſar, King of Babylon, had ſent to him to fe- 
licitate him on his Recovery, and inform themſelves 
of that marvellous Prolongation of Day which had 
been obſerv'd by all the Learned in Chaldza, and had 
puzzled them. But God, irritated at it, ſent 1/ajab 
to tell him,that all thoſe Things which were the Ob- 
Je of his Vanity would be tranſported into Babylon, 
and his Children carry'd into Captivity. Hezekiab 
acquieſced to that rigorous Sentence, and by his Hu- 
miliation obtain*d that it ſhould not be executed while 
he lived. He dy'd in Peace, aged 53, of which he 
had reign'd 29 with a great deal of Glory, and much 
more Piety. | | 
ManaS$Es,.the worſt, and the moſt impious of all 
the Kings his Predeceſſors, ſucceeded him at twelve 
Years of Age; of the World 3338. He fignaliz'd 
the Beginning of his Reign, Which was 55 Years, 1 
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all the Abominations of Idolatry which can fall in the 


Soul of a Tyrant, and Enemy of God, He cauſed 
the Prophet Iſaiab to be cut in two with a wooden 
Saw. This Prophet was of the Royal Blood, and 
ſome Hebrew Authors make him the one his Father- 
in-law, and the other his Grandfather, on the Mo- 
ther's Side, In the 15th Year of his Reign he was 
carry'd Captive into Babylon by King Merodach Ba- 
ladan, (Capel, and ſeveral others, fix this unhappy 
Event at the 23d Year of his Reign) of the World 
3352, The Repentance of Manaſſes in his Priſon, 
and the ſincere Return of his Heart to God, whom 
he had forſaken, appeaſed his Wrath, broke Manaſ- 
ſes's Chains, and cauſed that the King of Babylon 
ſent him back into his Dominions. He died in Peace 
in the 67th Year of his Age; of his Reign 553 of 
the World 3372; before Chrif 661, according to 
Salian. 


Note, That under Manaſſes's Reign happen'd the 
memorable Hiſtory of Juditb, which has cauſed 
ſome Difference in the Opinions of Authors, as 
to its Epocba. For ſome, among whom is Fa- 
ther Petau, place it under the Reign of Ma- 
naſſes, and under Merodach, whom they take 
for Nebuchodonoſar, King of Aria, 688 Years 
before the Birth of Cbriſt. Torniel puts it 200 
Years back, under the Kings of Perfia, after the 
Return from the Captivity of Babylon. The 
Words of Achor, whom Holofernes examines on 
the Nation of the Jews, ſeem to prove clearly 
this ſecond Opinion, which was, that of ſome of 
the antient Fathers. Certainly 'tis difficult to re- 
concile all that has been written, on the Book we 
mention, with the Reign of Manaſſes ; but let it 
be how it will, of that Widow who had always 
liv'd in Obſcurity, and deliver'd the City of Be- 
tbulia, and its Inhabitants, from the moſt immi- 
nent Danger, by the Death of Holofernes, whoſe 
Head ſhe cut off in his Bed, was a Proof that 
God, who makes Uſe of idolatrous Princes, and 
of their Generals, knows very well how to pu- 
niſh them himſelf when he has done his Work 
thro' their Hands. Habekkuk propheſy*d about 
the 14th Year of Manaſſes's Reign. 


Amon ſucceeded his Father Manaſſes in the Year 
of the World 3393, or 3394; and imitated him in 
his Crimes, but not in his Repentance; therefore he 
had not ſo happy an End, fince he was kilPd by his 
Servants in the ſecond Year of his Reign, The Sep- 
tuagint, on Euſebius's Report, add ten Years more to 
it; and ſeveral Authors, antient and modern, have fol- 
low'd that falſe Chronology. 

Jos1 as, his Son, aged 18 Years, ſucceeded him, in 
the Year of the World 3395, but not in his Impiety ; 
for he took leſs Care for the Eſtabliſhment of his Go- 
vernment, than for that of the Worſhip of God, and 
to aboliſh all the Marks of the Idolatry of his Father, 
But, however, he was kill'd in the Plains of Magedo, 
in a Battle he had fought againſt Nachao, King of E- 
gypt, whoſe Paſſage he wanted to obſtruct, while he 
was going to wage War againſt the King of Aſyria. 
His Subjects mourn'd for him as if they had loſt their 
Father, rather than their King, He reign'd thirty- 
one Years, 


Note, That JextEMIan began to propheſy in the 
12th Year of Fofiah; but all the Misfortunes 
that Prophet, and the Propheteſs Holda, threa- 
ten'd the Fews with, did not happen during Jo- 

 fahb's Reign. 


Joacnas, his ſecond Son, call'd alſo Sellum, and 
fechoniah, by Jeremiah, and by Eſdras; was choſen 
King of Judea by a popular Faction, againſt the 
Right of his eldeſt Brother Eliachim, in the Year of 
the World 3426. Nachao, who ever ſince his Fa- 
ther's Death treated the Jews as if he had been their 
Sovereign, came to Feruſalem, made the Uſurper 


Priſoner, and re- eſtabliſhd Eliachin on d, | 
whom he nam*d Foachim, and who ab”, tons 
his Power, with Reſpect to God, and to his 8787 1 
In the 2d Year of his Reign he aſſociated to th by 
Authority his Son Joachim, or Fecboniab ON 
conciles the Contrariety of the Text of the hp 
Kings z which ſays, that he was 18 Years of A 


he began to reign, with that of the Par Be nden 
which mentions only 8 Tears. In the Ye ins 
ne 


World 3428; of Foachim 3, or 4 = 

nexzar, Son of the King of e of rn 
Name, being irritated at Joachim for the Allie 
had concluded with Nachao, King of Egypt — 
his Dominions, took Feru/alem, carry*d away ul ( 
Riches he found in it, and Joachim himſelf Pd de 
according to ſome Authors; tho* I am of Op. 8 
that it is more true that Nebuchadnezzar reftorg wy 
to his Dignity, contenting himſelf with exabking 
ſolemn Oath from Joachim, that he would remain 
to him. Joachim forgetting the Oath he had mad = 
a victorious Prince, and formidable to all the why 
Powers of the Eaſt, revolted openly ag. inſt him 
Years afterwards ; of the World 3435; of Jaachig 
Reign 10, or 113 but according to Capel 6. Thi 
Revolt coſt him his Crown, which the Nala 
gave to his Son Joachim; but he ſoon repenteq af 
that Liberality, and came to lay Siege to 777700 
which he took by Compoſition, which was rety rig 
rous z ſince Jechoniab, his Mother, his Wiyes, hi; 
Eunuchs, the Prieſts, Levites, and Grandes of the 
Kingdom, the Magiſtrates, and the Chiefs of the A.. 
my, were forc'd to follow Nezuchadnezzar to Baby/,y 
where they liv'd as Captives. Matbanias, the King' 
2 was eſtabliſh'd in his Place, and calbd Z., 

iab. 


Note, That ſome Authors believe that Joachin ug 
ſoon ſent back to Feruſalem, where he dy'1 , 
violent Death, and had the Sepulchre of Af, 
according to Jeremiab's Prediction. Other re. 
fer that ſending back to the firſt War, wherc he 
was made Tributary of Nebuchadnezzir, xt 
which Time happen'd the firſt Tranſmizration, 
Ezekiel was in the ſecond, and prophely'd during 
the Captivity of his People, in Chaldea, 


ZEDEKIAH Was the Son of that excellent Prince 
Fofiah, and began to reign in the Year of the World 
3436. He ſoon forgot the Calamities which hid 
happen'd to his Brothers and Country, occaſion'! by 
their Idolatry and a bad, Council, or rather « jut 
Blindneſs God ſent him to puniſh him for his Impic- 
ties, made him revolt againſt Nebuchagnezzar, at his 
Return from Babylon, where he had been to carry him 
Preſents, and aſſure him of his Fidelity, in the Year 
of the World 3444; of Zedekiab's Reign 9; tie 
Idumeans, Moabites, Ammonites, Tyrians, and Sidt- 
nians, engag'd him in that raſh Enterprize, under the 
falſe Hope of ſhaking off their inſupportable Yoke. 
Jeremiab forewarn'd them that the Event of their 
Enterprize would prove unfortunate; and by tt 
wooden Chains he appear'd loaded with in his Pre 
ſence, ſignified that he ſhould wear thoſe of the 5:- 
bylonian, if he ſhould ſubtract from his Obedience 
But Zedetiab choſe rather to believe the Prediction af 
Ananias, who flatter'd him, than ſo ſalutary an Ad- 
vice, the Truth whereof was confirm'd too late to te- 
pent: For the Army of Nebucbadnez zar having en. 
ter d Judea, conquer'd the whole Kingdom, beſieg d 
Jeruſalem, and after 3 Years of a Siege frightful in 
Calamities, Zedetiab, wanting to fly, was taken, an 
carry'd to Nebuchadnezzar, who was at Reblatha df 
Syria, between Tyre, he was beſieging, and Jeruſs- 
lem. After he had reproach'd Zedekigh with his lok- 
delity and Ingratitude, he caufed all his Children © 
be murdered in his Preſence, and afterwards com 
manded his Eyes to be put out, and that he ſhould be 
carry*d Captive to Babylon. Thus ended the Lia 
of Judab, in the Year of the World 3446 01 4“ 
dekiah 123 before Chri#, according to Salian, "oe 
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100 to Father Petau, 39 1 according to Capel, 
mi e erding to Claviſius, 388; 387 Years 
ration from that of Hracl. The Reigns 
David, and Solomon, —_ added to * 
8, or 499 Years. Authors vary extreamly 
make op 4 ion of the Years of every King of 
th ſe two Kingdoms, becauſe of their different Man- 
= of reckoning, and of the Mixture of the Reign of 
— Children with that of their Fathers. 


Note, That Cbronologers do not agree among them- 

ſelves on the Chronology of the 70 Years,how long 
the Captivity of the Hebrews, under the Babyloni- 
ans, laſted, which Feremiab had propheſy*d. The 
one begins it at the 14th Year of Jofiab's Reign 
the other at the 4#b Year of Foachim, when Ne- 
zucbaduezzar invaded Judea for the firſt Time; 
theſe at his 1165 Year, and thoſe at the 1176, al- 
ſo, of Zedekiab's. F. Petau is of the ſecond O- 
pinion, and ſays, that the Prediction of Fere- 
mich related only to the Servitude or Slavery of 
the neighbouring Nations, as well as to that of 
the Jets; and that it is certain that Nebuchad- 
near conquer d thoſe at his firſt Invaſion into 
Syria, and put theſe under Tribute, which was 
the Beginning of their Captivity z the End 
whereof, in his Opinion, falls on the firſt of 
Cyrus, not of his Reign, but on that where Ba- 
len having been taken, he permitted the Jews 
to return into their Country, This is alſo the 
Sentiment of Capel. Torniel, whoſe Chronology 
I commonly follow, ſays, on the contrary, that 
it is from the 11h of Zedetiab that this Captivity 
muſt be reckon'd, 


Note, alſo, That Nebuchadnezzar having puniſh'd 
Zedekiab as he deſerv'd, and executed upon him 
the Sentence of the Divine Juſtice, ſent (in the 
Year of the World 3447, and the firſt of the 

| Captivity, according to Torniel;) Nabuzardan 

Generaliſſimo of his Armies, to Feruſalem, to 
perfect the entire Ruin of the Temple, of the 
royal Palace, of all the moſt conſiderable pub- 
lick Edifices, and of the Walls. His Orders 
were punctually executed, ſo that the moſt beau- 
tiful City of all the Eaſt became then a great 
Heap of Stones. Jeremiab, who had propheſy'd 
this Deſolation, and who, for having during the 
Siege adviſed to ſurrender, had ſuffer'd much 
from the Cruelty and Impiety of the Inhabitants, 
was taken out of Priſon by Nabuzardan, and 
was permitted to ſtay in his Country with Godo- 
lias, whom Nabuzardan left to govern the Fewws 
left in Judea, to cultivate the Land. All the ſa- 
cred Veſſels belonging to the Temple were car- 
ry'd away, and nothing was ſav'd from the Pil- 
lage but the golden Candleſtick, the Table of 
the Shew-Bread, the Ark of the Covenant, and 
the Altar of the Incenſe, which were hidden 
ſomewhere under Ground. 


Note, again, That the Iſraelites having obtain'd, 
from Cyrus, the Liberty of returning into their 
Country in the 707 Year of their Captivity z of 
the World 3517 ; according to Capel 34623 ac- 
cording to Clavifius 3419; according to Gene- 
brard 3710; before Chrik, according to Salian, 
537, or 538; of the Reign of Cyrus 21 ; and 
the firſt of the Perſian Monarchy ; they chang*d 
their Government, which was at firſt in the Hands 
of Zorohabel as a Duke. After him it came to 
the Sovereign Pontiffs; and, laſtly, it return'd 
again to Kings, 


Z%084221, began his Government in the Year of 
the World 3518, or 193 he was deſcended from the 
Kings of Fudab, being the Son of Salatbiel, who 
had 7 ecbonjab for his Father. Several believe that 
7 ecboniah had no Children, founded on the Paſſage of 
Jeremiab where he is call'd ſterile z ſo that in their O- 


pinion Salatbhiel is call'd his Son, becauſe he ſucceeded 
to his Right. But others believe that the Prophet 
does not pretend to ſay that he had no Children 
ſince, in the 2860 Verſe of the fame Chapter, men- 
tion 1s made of his Poſterity, but that he was not 
ſucceeded by his Children; which, for a Prince, is 
the ſame as if he had bad none. At their Return into 
Judea, the Jews aſſembled at Jeruſalem ; where, af- 
ter they offer*d Sacrifices to God in Thanks for their 
Deliverance ; they took the neceſſary Meaſures for re- 
building the Temple, and the Year following, in the 
ſecond Month, which anſwers to our April, began ta 
work at the Foundation of that Part they call'd the 
Sanctuary. I ſay this to reconcile Eſdras with Hag- 
gai, who ſays, that this Foundation was began under 
Darius Hyſtaſpes, meaning of the exterior Temple. 
Under this Darius Hyſtaſpes, Zorobabel, who was per- 
fectly well acquainted with him, came to his Court, 


in the 2d Year of his Reign, to obtain from him the 


neceſſary Orders to continue the Building of the Tem- 
ple. He obtain'd for that Effect all he wanted; ſa 
that returning into Fudea with the Authority of the 
Prince, they began a-new to work at that Edifice, 
with ſuch Aſſiduity, that four Years afterwards its 
Dedication was made in the moſt ſolemn Manner, and 
to the inexpreſſible Joy of the People; in the Year 
of the World 3537; of Zorobabel 21; of Darius 
6, accompliſh'd. The outward Temple was finiſh'd 
3 Years after, We do not know preciſely the Time 
of Zorobabel's Death; the Hiſtory of the Sovereign 
Pontiffs who govern'd the People after him, is as ſte- 
rile, for the Affairs of that Nation, as it is fruitful in 
Events for the Perfians, Greeks, and Romans. 

Joa chin ſucceeded Zorobabel in the Year of the 
World 3551. The Prophets Haggai and Malachi 
dy'd under Xerxes, who accompliſh'd the 9% Year of 
his Reign under the Pontificate of Joachim; in the 
Year of the World 3576, of Foachim 25. Artaxerxes 
nick-named Long · band, who ſucceeded him, treated 
favourably the Iſraelites, and gave to Eſdras the Au- 
thority of puniſhing thoſe among the People who 
ſhould prove refractory to God, or to the Prince, not 
only with Exile, but likewiſe with Death. Eſdras 
came into Fudea accompanied with 1760 Jews, in the 
Year of the World 3595, or 96; of Artaxerxes 6, or 
7 3 of Joachim 44, or 453 and having aſſembled at 
Feruſalem all thoſe who were in the Province, he per- 
ſuaded them to expel all the idolatrous Wives they 
had taken, againſt the Law of God. 

EL IAs iB ſucceeded his Father Joachim in the Pon- 
tificate, and govern'd 21 Years, It was in his tenth 
Year, of the World 3 609, of Artaxerxes 20, or 213 
that Nebemiab, of the ſacerdotal Houſe, obtain'd of 
the ſame Artaxerxes, whoſe Butler he was, Leave to 
come to Fudea, and Orders for rebuilding the Walls 
of Feruſalem, and to defend his Companions againſt 
the continual Vexations of their Neighbours. 

Note, That it is from the 201b, or 21ft Year of that 
Prince, the moſt learned Chronologits, after the 
antient Fathers, reckon the 70 Weeks which the 
Angel Gabriel had reveal'd to Daniel, at the End 
whereof the Meſſiah was to die. They make up 
490 Lunar Years; and Feſus Chriſt having been 
baptiz'd at the Beginning of the 70/h, was cru- 
cify'd the 3d Year following; which verify'd li- 

terally the Prophecy, that in the Middle of the 
laſt Week the Victim and the Sacrifice ſhould 
fail, 1. e. that it would end, by the Oblation of 
him whoſe Types they were. I know that ſeve- 
ral Authors are of a contrary Opinion, but that I 
relate here is the moſt common, and, in my O- 
pinion, the cleareſt, and the molt certain. The 
Antients have follow'd it, and Pererius, in his 
Commentary on Daniel, has very well refuted all 
the others. 


NentmMian, ſince his Arrival, govern'd the Fews 
during, 12 Years, with a great deal of Wiſdom and 
Piety; having re edify'd the Walls and Gates of 
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Feruſalem, and diſpoſed every Thing neceſſary for 
the Security of the Iraelites, the Dedication of thoſe 
Edifices was made. Twas under his Government that 
the ſacred Fire, which had been hidden by Feremiab, 
was found; or rather that the muddy Water found 
in its Place, lighted of itſelf at the Beams of the Sun, 
having been pour'd over the Wood, and the Sacri- 
fice. Artaxerxes having heard of that Miracle, ſent 
new Preſents to the Temple, and gave Orders that it 
ſhould be ſurrounded with Walls, which is the Rea- 
ſon why the Author of the ſecond Book of the Mac- 
cabees, ſays that he built a Temple. Torniel, and 
ſome others with him, are of Opinion, that the Ark 
of the Covenant, and the Altar of Incenſe, were found 
at the ſame Time, but this is not very well proved. 
Nehemiah collected a very large Library at Feruſa- 
lem, which ſome will have to be compoſed of all 
Sorts of Books, and others of thoſe only which re- 
lated to the Religion, and the State of the Hebrews. 


Note, That according to the Conjecture of ſeveral, 
Eſdras collected under the Government of Ne- 
bemiab, all the Canonical Books, purged them 
of the Corruptions they were filled with, and 
diſtinguiſh'd them into twenty two Books, ac- 
cording to the Number of the Hebrew Alphabet. 
Which has occaſion'd the common Error, that 
all the Volumes of the Old Teſtament having 
been loſt, he had dictated them of Memory. 
»Tis ſuppoſed that in that Reviſion he changed 
fome Names of Places, putting the modern 
ones, which were in uſe, inſtead of the antient 
and that by the-Inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt, 
he added certain Things which happen'd after the 
Death of their Authors. St. Ferome, in Prolo 
Gal. ſays, that he invented the new ſquare Cha- 
racters, at preſent in uſe among the Fews, and 
left the old ones to the Samaritans, which are 
not ſo beautiful. Genebrard adds, that with the 
Advice of the Council call'd Sanhedrim, he di- 
ſtinguiſh'd the ſacred Book into Verſes, having 
been written by their Authors without that Di- 
ſtinction. He inſtituted a celebrated Academy 
at Jeruſalem, and the Order of the Scribes, i. e. 
of the Interpreters of the Law, who were to ex- 
plain all Difficulties of the ſacred Scriptures, 
keep them, and hinder them from being alter'd. 
Some attribute to him the Books of the Para- 
lipomenon. There are two which bear his Name, 
but the ſecond ſeems to have been written after 
his Death, which happen'd in the tenth Year 
of Darius, call'd the Baſtard, who had fucce:ded 
to Artaxerxes. 


NEHEMIAH at the End of twelve Years returned 
to the Court of Artaxerxes, and during his Abſence, 
the People degenerated from the Piety, he had ſo 
advantageouſly and ſo ſucceſsfully promoted among 
them, and violated the Law in ſeveral Points of 
conſequence. Ar his Return he puniſh'd them, and 
corrected the Abuſes. We do not know very well 
how long he lived after this Reformation. 

Jojavan ſucceeded Eliaſib, in the Pontificate, 
which he held 44 Years, and JonaTHas his Son, 
who ſucceeded him, 47, and left it to Feddoa or 
Jaddus. 


Note, That in the 28 Years of Jejadab, of the 2d 
of Artaxerxes Memnon, (call'd Abaſuerus, in the 
ſacred Text, and who married Eſtber) of the 
World 3650, happened the famous Hiſtory of 
Haman and Mordecai. In the ignominious Death 
of the firſt is ſeen the Example of a Favourite 
who abuſes his Fortune, and the Power he has 
gain'd over his Maſter ; and in the Exaltation 
of the ſecond, is diſcovered the viſible Pro- 

tection of God, on Perſons who confide in his 

Succours, Bellarmine, and ſome others, main- 


tain on the contrary, that this Event happened 
under the firſt Artaxerxes. | 


I 
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Javpvs, ſucceeded Fonathas, in the Pontificat 
the Year of the World 3714. Twas under h 
Pontificate, that Alexander, Son of Philip, Kin of 
Macedon, came to Jeruſalem, in the Year of 
World 3720 3 according to Capel 3668; of 4 
ander 3 of Jaddus 6; and before Chris 3 32 H. 
was irritated againſt the Jews, becauſe durjn,, e 


uri 
Siege of Tyre, which was ſo famous, they A 


with Darius. As he was coming to beſiege Jene 


lem, to be reveng'd of that pretended Affront Fad 
dus went to meet him dreſsd in his pontificai Or- 
naments, to endeavour to appeaſe him, 654 i 
whoſe Hands is the Hearts of Kings, changed ſo 
well that of the young Conqueror, that he adoted 
his Name written on the golden Plate which Jaddus 
carry'd on his Forehead, and came to Feruſalem to 
offer him Sacrifices, in order to obtain his Protection 
He gave new Privileges to the Fews, and confirm'g 
thoſe 'they had receiv'd from the Kings of Perfia 
whom Faddus told him, he ſhould conquer, accord. 
ding to DaniePs Prophecy. 


Note, That Sanballat was Governor of Samari; 
for Darius, when Alexander came into Juda 
and he deſerted him to follow the Party of the 
Conqueror; and as a Reward for his Treaſon, he 
obtain'd Leave of Alexander to build a Temple on 
the Mount Gerizim, like that of Feruſalem, which 
he ſhew'd to be neceſſary to keep Judæa under 
his Obedience, by the Diviſion of the Jeus and 

the Samaritans in the Worſhip of God. He eſta- 
bliſh*d ſovereign Pontiff his Son-in-law Manaſes, 
Fadduss Brother, All the Prieſts who had mar- 
ry'd Foreigners, as he had done, to avoid the 
Punition of their Fault, retired to this new High 
Prieſt ; and Samara, in the following Centuries, 
was always the Refuge of thoſe who could not 
bear the Diſcipline of the Law, Thus was 
form'd the Schiſm between the Samaritans and 
the Zews, for the Place of legitimate Worſhip, 
We learn from St. Jobn's Goſpel, Chap, viii, that 
this Temple was yet ſtanding at that Time, I: 
was rebuilt fince by Jobn Hyrtanus King and 
Pontiff, by whom it had been deſolated. 


Ox1as II. ſucceeded Faddus in the Pontificate, 
the Year of the World 3736; and kept it fourteen 
Years. | 

SIMEON, call'd the Juſt, ſucceeded Onias, the 
Year of the World 3744. He repaired the Temple 
of Feruſalem, which was falling to ruin, had it en- 
viron'd with a double Wall, and convey'd Water to 
it through great Pipes, to waſh the Victims. He 
kept that eminent Poſt twelve Years, and left it to 
his Brother, during his Son, Onias's Minority. 

Ox1as II. having attain'd at the Age proper for 
the publick Adminiſtration, took it upon him as his 
Right. Having deſiſted from paying the uſual Tri- 
bute to Prolomy Euergetes, King of Egypt, he very 
narrowly miſs'd being the Cauſe of the entire Ruin 
of the Jews. 

Siu EON II. exercis'd the Pontificate after him. In 
his Time Ptolomy Philopater came to Feruſalem, the 
Year of the World 3838, and wanted to enter the 
Sanctuary of the Temple; but Simeon oppos'd it 
with Courage, and God ſeconded that Oppoſition, by 
a ſudden Shivering and Fainting. 

Ox1 III. ſucceeded him, the Year of the World 
3846 ; of Antiochus, King of Syria, 16; but having 
eſpouſed the Party of Ptolomy King of Egypt, to the 
Prejudice of that of Autiocbus, he was forc'd to fly in- 
to Egypt with a great Multicude of his Partiſans, 
where he was receiv'd favourably. St. Jerome 1ay*, 
that with the King's Leave he built a Temple at He- 
liopolis, on the Model of that of Jeruſalem, which 
ſubſiſted till the Time of Yeſpoffan. But Joſepbus, 
Euſebius, and ſeveral athers, place that Building un- 
der King Ptolomy, call'd Philometer, in the twentieth 
Year of his Reign, In this Onia- conſulted 2 5 
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RAY” Vanity, than his Religion; and ap- 
his Avarice xp his FE ifice the Prediction of Iſaiab, 
ply'd Altar of God, which was to be ſeen in Egypt, 

_ fy*d, that the Worſhip of the Goſpel, 


wat 1 be introduc'd in Egypt by the Apoſtles of 


Cbri#. 


in the 23d Year of Onias's Pontificate, 
Note, e Word # Lo before Chrif 176, accord- 
8 to ſome; Or 174, according to others; be- 
2 to reign Antiochus, call'd by ſome Epipha- 
= i. e. illuſtrious, but only by Antipho/es ; and 
b ſome other Epimanes, i. e. furious. Famous 
in the ſacred Writings for his Impieties, and the 
Cruelties he exerciſed againſt the Jewiſh Nation. 
He ſignaliz'd the Beginning of his Reign by the 
Injuſtice he did to Onias, in depriving him of 
his Pontificate, to give it to his Brother Jaſon, 
who bought it for ready Money; he in his Turn 
was ſoon diveſted of it by Menelaus, through 
the ſame Means, having out- bid him; who al- 
ſo was depriv'd of his Dignity, in favour of Ly- 
fimachus, becauſe he fail'd paying the annual Sum 
agreed upon. In which Dignity Lyſimachus be- 
haved as Faſon had done, with all fort of In- 
juſtice, Violences, Rapines, and Sacrileges. Ja- 
ſon on the falſe Rumour of Antiochus's Death, 
attempted to render himſelf Maſter of Feruſa- 
lem, where he cauſed all the Inhabitants to be 
maſſacred, whom he knew favourable to the Sy- 
yians. Antiochus hearing of the Revolt of Je- 
ruſalem, came to beſiege it, and took it by 
Storm, in the Year of the World 38853 of his 
Reign 7; 80,000 Men were kilPd ; 40,000 
made Priſoners; and as many ſold for Slaves. 
This impious Prince, conducted by Menelaus, 
enter'd the Sanctuary, profaned the Temple, and 
carry'd away the golden Altar, the Candleſtick, 
the Table of the Shew-Bread, the ſacred Veſ- 
ſels, and all the Money of the Treaſury. By 
his Order the Idol of Jupiter Olympian, was 
placed on the Altar of the true God, and Sa- 
crifices offer*d unto it. Twas during that cruel 
Perſecution, viz. in the Year of the World 
38873 off Antiochus 9 z of Menelaus's falſe Pon- 
tificate 16; of the Empire of the Greeks 145 3 
the 2d of the 153 Olympiad ; before Chrif 166, 
according to Salian; that the ſeven Brothers 
call'd Maccabees, with their Mother, ſuffer*d Mar- 
tyrdom at Antioch. G 


MaTTATHIAS, of the Race of the Aſmonzeans, 
who had fled with his five Sons from Jeruſalem to 
Madin, a ſmall Town in the Tribe of Fudab, where 
he was born, ſucceeded Onias III. Seeing one Day 
an Iraelite ſacrificing to the Devil, he kill'd him on 
the Altar, together with the Magiſtrate who forc'd 
him to that Impiety. God made uſe of him to hum- 
ble the Pride of a great King, and to reſtore his Wor- 
ſhip which had been almoſt entirely aboliſhed. 


Note, That in Mattathias*'s Time begun the Prin- 
cipality of the As MoMO ANS ; a Name that 
came from his Grandfather, call'd Aſmonæab. 
It laſted very near 130 Years, till Herod, and 
the ſovereign Sacrificature, was almoſt always 
join'd to it. 


Mar rATHIASs having been elected Prince of the 
Jews, died a Year afterwards, and left for Succeſſor 
Judas Maccabee, his Son. 

Jupas MaccaBte, took the Reins of the Go- 
vernment, in the Year of the World 3889, 3890 
of Antiochus Epiphanes 11, 12; of the Empire of 
the Greeks 177, 178 z before Chrif 164, 165, ac- 
cording to Capel. The miſerable State of the Affairs 
of Judæa wanted ſuch a Prince. God ſhewing him- 
ſelf viſibly his Protector, in the miraculous Vidtories 
he gain'd over Antiochus's Generals. Maccabee pur: 


ſuing his ViRories, reconquer'd ſeveral Towns and 
particularly Zeruſalem ; where he purified the Tem- 
ple, placing in it new Veſſels, and reſtoring the di- 
vine Worſhip, with all the Magnificence the Exigency 
of their Affairs could allow. The Sacrifice was of- 
fered in it the 25th of the ninth Month, called 
Caſleu, the very ſame Day it had been polluted by 
Antiochus's Orders three Years before. He defeated 
gloriouſly Timothy and Gorgias, who commanded for 
Antiochus Eupator, in Judea; and 'tis ſaid that it 
was after thoſe ſeveral Victories he ſent Money to the 
Temple to offer Sacrifices for thoſe who died in the 
ſeveral Battles he had fought, He beſieged the Ci- 
tadel of Sion, (to ſecure the neighbouring Country) 
in the Year of the World 3892 ; of his Reign 14 ; 
of Antiochus Eupator 23 of the Empire of the Greeks 
1503 before Chriſt 162, according to Father Petau; 
and according to Salian 161. Antiochus came to en- 
deavour to raiſe the Siege with an Army of 110,000 
Foot, 20000 Horſe, 300 Chariots of War, and 32 
Elephants. Maccabee made ſeveral Sallies upon them, 
from which he always return'd victorious. Eleazar 
his Brother believing that the King was on an Fle- 
phant, threw himſelf under the Animal's Belly to 
make the King fall with the Elephant, by whoſe Fall 
he was bruiſed, without accompliſhing his Deſign, 
The antient Fathers commend him as a Martyr of 
his Country. He diſconcerted all the Meaſures of 
Alcimus, who had bought the Pontificate of Antiochus 
Eupator; and negotiated an Alliance with the Ro- 
mans, to ſecure the Peace he had procured the Jeus; 
but was kill'd at laſt, at the Head of doo Men in an 
Engagement he had againſt an Army of 20000 Foot, 
and 2000 Horſe, while he was purſuing a Squadron 
which he had broken and routed, 

JonaTHan was elected by the Fews to ſucceed 
his Brother Judas, in the Government; in the Year of 
the World 3894; of Demetrius King of Syria 2 or 33 
before Chrif 160, or 161. After he had defeated all 
the dangerous Deſigns of his Enemies, he choſe 
Machmas for the Place of his Reſidence, where he 
apply*d himſelf to the Re-eſtabliſhment of the Af - 
fairs of Religion, and of the Province, by the good 
Regulations he made to have Juſtice practiſed and au- 
thoriſed among the Jews, He was perfidiouſly ar- 
reſted Priſoner, at Plolemaides, by Triphon's Order, 
tho* he came there on Tripbhon's Word, 

SIMON his Brother ſucceeded him, and ſent to 
Triphon the Money he aſk'd for the Releaſe of Jo- 
nathan, and that of his Sons. But inſtead of ſending 
them back, he had the Father kill'd, and carry'd the 
Sons along with him into Syria. Simon, to be re- 
venged of Triphon, enter'd into an Alliance with 
Demetrius, Triphon's Competitor to the Throne of 
Syria, and who had lately kilPd his Pupil Antio- 
cbus, Demetrius granted him an entire Exemption 
of all Tribute for the whole Fudea. Thro' this 
Means the Fews became free, who had always been 
Tributary, either to the Perfians, or to the Greeks, 
ever ſince their Return from the Babyloniſh Captivi- 
ty. Simon took by Famine the Ciradel of Sion, and 
enter'd it in Triumph. He fortify'd the Mountain 
where the Temple was built, and choſe it for his 
Reſidence. Under his Government Jadæa enjoy'd 
Peace; and he became ſo famous, that the Romans 
and Spartans were glad to renew with him the an- 
tient Alliances. But however that Man ſo reſpected, 
and at the ſame time ſo formidable to the moſt power- 
ful Princes, fell by the Hand of his Son- in law Pto- 
lomy, who kilPd him in Treaſon with two of his 
Sons; the 8:4 of his Government; of the World 


39193 of Demetrius Nicanor 113 before Chriſt 134, 


according to Salian ; 130, according to others. 

Jouu, called Hyrcanus, Simon's Son, who was at 
Gaza, hearing the News of this Parricide, came to 
Feruſalem, to take the Direction of the publick Af- 
fairs. The People choſe him for Duke and Pontiff 
together, in the Year of the World 3920; of De- 
meirius 123 of the 17 f Olympiad 33 before Chrif 
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133, according to Salian; or 133, according to o- 
thers. His firſt Thought was to chaſtiſe Pro/omy for 
his Impiety, whom he beſieg'd in a Place where he had 
retreated. But his maternal Piety hinder'd him from 
taking him; for every Time (ſays Jeſepbus, Il. 13. Antiq. 
of the Jews, c. 9.) he attempted to ſtorm the Place, 
Prulomy had his Mother and Brothers conducted on 
the Walls, where, after they had been whipp'd, he 
threaten'd to precipitate them, if Jon would not 
withdraw his Forces. He was beſieg'd in Zeruſalem 
by Antiochus Sidetes, in the 61h Year of his Goyern- 
ment; of the World 3925; of Demetrius Nicanor 
17; of Antiochus Sidetes 9; the Feaſt of the Taber- 
nacles happening at that Time, the Beſieg'd aſk'd a 
Truce of 7 Days, to celebrate it; which Antiochus 
not only freely granted, but ſent, likewiſe, ſeveral 
rich Preſents to the Temple. Hyrcanus, mov'd at that 
Action of Piety, ſu'd for Peace, and obtain*d it, on 
Condition to pay an annual Tribute, and 500 Talents 
of Gold as a Preliminary, He took Samaria, after 
one Year's Siege, in the 23d of his Government; of 
the World 3942; and govern'd 31 Years, without 
taking the Title of King. 

ArxrSToBULUs, one of Hyrcanus's Sons, ſucceeded 


him, and took the Name of King, in the Year of 


the World 3950; according to Capel 3897; accord- 
ing to Clavifius 3844 ; of Antiochus Grippus 21, or 
223 before Chriſt 101; according to others 102, or 
104, To ſecure his Principality, he had his four 
Brothers arreſted, and one of them, calPd Antigonus, 
kill'd, on ſome falſe Reports. He added to this Mur- 
der that of his own Mother, who dy'd of Hunger in 
the Prifon, where ſhe was kept by his Orders, God 
puniſh'd his Crimes by a Vomiting of Blood, which 
carry*d him out of the World in the firſt Year of his 
Reign, of the World 3931. In that ſhort Time he 
added to his Dominions the greateſt Part of 7uria, 
whoſe Inhabitants he had oblig'd to receive the Ju- 
daick Religion. 

ALEXANDER, his Brother, who eſpouſed his Wi- 
dow Solome, call'd Alexandra, by the Greeks, ſucceed - 
ed him, by the Intrigues of his Wife. But his Cruel- 
ty, who had not ſpared one of his Brothers, ſuſpect 
ro him, render*d him odious to his People, who re- 
volted againſt him. TFoſephus ſays, Antig. lib. xv. 
cap. 21, that at ſeveral Times he cauſed to be put to 
death, in the Space of ſix Years, 50,000 Men. One 
Day, while he was at Table with his Concubines, he 
order'd 800 Perſons of Quality to be ty*d to the 
Croſs, and that their Wives and Children ſhould be 
maſſacred before their Eyes; for which he was call'd 
Thracides, He govern'd 27 Years, and dy'd in the 
Year of the World 3978. 

ALEXANDRA, Alexander's Wife, had been de- 
clar*d Regent of the Kingdom by her Huſband, who 
had left two Sons, Ariſtobulus and Hyrcanus. This laſt, 
tho? the eldeſt, was leſs fit for the Government than 
his younger Brother; but their Mother wanted to go- 
vern alone; and as ſhe had Wit and Courage enough 
to maintain herſelt, ſhe render*d herſelf formidable 
to her Neighbours, and to her People, The Sect of 
the omg pou had but lately began, and the Auſterity 
of their 
the People, that they were abſolutely neceſſary to the 
ambitious Queen; therefore ſhe ſo artificially dealt 
with them, that they prov'd very ſerviceable to her in 
ſupporting her Authority, Hyrcanus had ſucceeded his 
Father in the Pontificate (for ambitious as ſhe was, ſhe 
never pretended to be the Chief of the Jewiſh Church). 
Ariflobulus ſeeing his Mother ſick, ſeiz'd on ſome 
Places to invade the Kingdom. The Queen hearing 
this News, had his Wife and Children confin'd in a 
Tower, call'd afterwards Antonian, and dy'd ſome 
[Time after, in the 9tþ Year of her Reign; of the 
World 3987 ; before Chrift 66. 

Hyzcaxus, whom his Birth-right called to the 
Throne, took the Name of King ; but having been 
ſoon after detcated by his Brother Ariſtobulus, and 
teeing himſelf abandoned by his Partiſans, he relin- 
quiſhed the Crown to him, and took to a private 


ives had gave them ſo much Credit among 
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Life. ANTIPATER, an Idumean by Extracts 
Perion of Wit, Courage, and Credit, took Occ, 
his Simplicity, to ruin r ell, whoſe Pour 
feared. He knew ſo well how to gain him, thro ' 
Fear of the Violence of his Brother, and by the 14 wo 
of re-aſcending the Throne, that he left himſelf, 
be conducted by tim, to the Court of Arete, K. 0 
of the Arabs, who promiſed to reſtore him, j, f. 
he entered Judea with an Army, in the Year of © 
World 3988, 3989, defeated that of Ari/tc},!,, 5 
forced him to fly to Feruſalem; where he belle 
him in the Temple, and had certainly took him p 
Scaurus, Lieutenant of Pompey, had not oblioeq * 
to raiſe the Siege. Ariſtobulus charged the "ay 
Guard of Aretas in his Retreat, and killed "agg 
great Number of Men, among whom was found 2 
tipater's Brother, the firſt Mover of this War. Hr. 
canus and Ariſtobulus came to meet Pompey at = 
whom they had choſen for Arbiter of their Differeq... 
and who ordered them to live in Peace *till his g. 
rival in Fudea, where he would procure a Reconcil. 
ation between them. But though Ariſtobulus had bet 
very well received by Pompey, he nevertheleſs * 
pared for War, and endeavoured to amuſe him | 
ſeveral Artifices, which having been diſcoveted b 
Pompey, he called Ariſtobulus to his Camp, where he 
had him arreſted Priſoner. Mean while the Panic; 
of his Brother Hyrcanus introduced him in Feruſa/;y 
thoſe of Ariſtobulus retreated into the Temple, wir. 
they defended themſelves during three Months, 1 
they were forced at laſt to ſurrender. Then Pap 
entered the Temple, and even the Sanctuary, wh 
was permitted to the High Prieſt alone, but did ox 
couch the Treaſure, 

Hyrcanus re- aſſumed the Pontificate in the Year dt 
the World 3991; the 2d of the 179th Olympiad; 
of the Foundation of Rome, 699, or 692, Citerq and 
Anthony being Conſuls; before Chriſt 62, according 
to Salian; and before Zudea became Tributary tothe 
Romans. Hyrcanus reigned 34 Years, always diſturb- 
ed by the Ambition of his Brother Ariſtobulus. 

HzroD, younger Son of Antipater, who had (ol. 
lowed the Party of Julius Ceſar againſt Pompey, wiom 
his Father had made Governor of Galilee, while he 
was but 25 Years old, (though Jeſepbus ſays but 1;, 
but his Text is corrupted, and has cauſed the Miſtake 
of ſeveral Authors in the Chronology of the Years d 
Herod) was made King of the Jews by the Senate, a 
the Recommendation of Anihony, whom he had (erv:d 
faithfully. Herod came into Fudes in the Year of th: 
World 4014; of the Pontificate of Hyrcanus 36; 0 
Auguſtus 4; where he ſound that Antigonus had forts 
fied himſelf to reſiſt him. At the End of two Year 
he beſieged him in Feruſalem, and took him, with the 
Succours of Sgffas, Antony's Lieutenant, who woul! 
have kept him for a Triumph; but Herod acted lo 
well near Autony, dy Preſents, that he condemnel 
Antigonus to loſe his Head. In him ended the Prin- 
cipality of the A/moneans (which had laſted 126 Year, 
according to Foſephus) in the Year of the Worls, 
4015; according to Father Petau, 3947 3 according 
to Claviſius, 3913 z of the Foundation of Rome, 717; 
of Auguſtus, 5; of the 145th Olympiad, 2; accord: 
ing to others, the 4th of the 182d; before Chrilt, 3 
or 36, By that Death, Herod found himſelf peaces- 
ble Poſſeſſor of the Kingdom, which he found the >: 
cret to keep after the Overthrow of his Protector 4. 
thony, at the Battle of Mium. Herod had followed 
his Party againſt Auguſtus; but when he ſaw that Al. 
tony, againſt his Advice, continued to be entirely 80. 
verned by Cleopatra, who was the Cauſe of his Run; 
he begun to favour that of the Victorious, and ſent him 
Succours and Proviſions to gain his Favour. 
took the Reſolution to meet Auguſtus 3 and to be I 
that nothing ſhould be attempted againſt his Author] 
during his Abſence, he had Hyrcanus put to er 
notwithſtanding his Age of 80 Years, bis Birth, 9 
his Pontifical Dignity. Through the ſame Principle 
an ambitious Jcalouſy, he cauled his Mother-in- Ls 


3 2 confine 
Alexandre, and his Wife, Mariammne, to be Mere. 
Tones; 
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1 for Fear, that during his Abſence, they 
ad ndertake ſomething againſt him. He laid 


tis Diadem at Auguſtus's Feet, in the Year of the 
I 


| of Hyrcanus, 45; of Auguſtus 133 of 
World & hep. 2, according to 7. — ; —— 
Chriſt 25 or 263 and told him ingenuouſly that he 
bad ſerved Antony, to whom he had ſeveral very 
: at Obligations, that if he was pleaſed to receive 
oi in the Number ol his Friends, he would ſerve 
bim with the ſame Fidelity. Auguſtus, pleaſed at 
his Sincerity, confirmed to him the Kingdom of Ju- 
7a, At his Return he tound his Wife, Mariamne, 
ſo jrritated againſt him, for his having left Order at 
his Departure to put her to Death, in Caſe he ſhould 
not return, that ſhe could never forgive him after- 
wards. As he loved her paſſionately, he ſuffered, for 
a long Time, her Reproaches and Scorns ; but Sa- 
me, his Siſter, as bad as he to the full, having ac- 
cuſed her of having attempted to poiſon him, he had 
her Head took off. Some Time after he treated Ma- 
riamne's Mother with the ſame Cruelty, on the ſingle 
Report, that during his Illneſs, ſhe wanted to poſſeſs 
herſelf of ſome Fortreſſes. In the Year of the World 
4028, 4029 of Auguſtus, 18 3 of his Reign, 16 or 
17; he undertook to build a Temple from the very 
Foundation, which 7oſephus ſays, J. 15. of Antiquit. 
c. 14, he made very magnificent; but ſome Authors 
believe that he only repaired and adorned the old one, 
and that the Deſcription Joſephus gives us of it is fa- 
bulous. In the 15th and 18ch Years of his Reign; 
of Auguſtus, 22 3 of the World, 4032; he built a 
Theatre, and an Amphitheatre, where every fifth 
Year he celebrated Combats, in Honour of Auguſtus, 
in the Manner of the Olympick Games ; for which 
the Emperor gratified him with the Sovereignty of 
three new Provinces, and a Tetrarchy to his Brother, 
called Pheroras, His Gratitude for this new Favour 
went as far as to Impiety, by his building a Temple 
in the Trachonitides, in Honour of Auguſtus, and a 
new City at a Place called the Tower of Straton, 
which he called Cæſarea, and where he erected a Co- 
loſſus, as big as that of Jupiter Olympian. In the 
24th and 25th of his Reign; of the World, 4038, 
4039 3 he went to meet Agrippa, who was come into 
Ala, and engaged him to come to Feruſalem, where 
he received him with the Magnificence of an Emper- 
ror, rather than of a Petty-King, as he was. In the 
26th of his Reign; of Auguſtus, 30; of the World, 
40403 having been reconciled with his Sons, by Au- 
guſtus, he declared publickly that he would have them 
reign after him, naming Autipater firſt, In the 32d; 
of Auguſtus, 36; of the World, 4046; falling ſick 
of a Malady, which was judged mortal by his Phyſi- 
clans, becaule of his great Age of 70 Years, he made 
his Will, by which he left his Kingdom to Herod, 
his younger Son, Becauſe he was irritated againſt Ar- 
chelaus, and Philip, the two others whom Antipater 
rendered ſuſpected to him. He bequeathed 1000 Ta- 
lents to the Emperor, and made great Donations to 
his Siſter Salome, whoſe Conformity of Manners with 
his had endeared to him. He altered this Will 
before his Death, and left the Kingdom to Arcbelaus, 
giving to Herod, whom he deprived of it, the Te- 
trarchy of Galilee, with ſome other Provinces; and 
lo Philip, that of Trachonitis, of Gaulonites, of Ba- 
lanea, of Paneades. Having thus dif] poſed of his Suc- 
celſion, he died in violent Pains, in the Year of the 
World 4051, according to Tornie/;, of his Reign 
37; of Auguſtus, 41, or 42, reckoning from k 
Death of Fulius Ceſar ; of Chriſt, 1 or 2, in the 
71ſt Year of his Age. 


Note, That St. Epipbanius places Herod's Death at 
the 4% Year of Chriſt ; Severus Sulpicius at the 
5th; Euſebius and Beda at the 6th ; and Car- 
dinal Baronius at the gth. Baronius founds his 
Chronology on a Fault, to be met with in the 
Text of Foſephus ; where, inſtead of 25, the 


Copiſt has put 15 Years, which was the Age of 


Hered, when Antipazer, his Father, made him 
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Procurator of Judea, and gave him the Govern- 
ment of Galilee. The ſame learned Author will 
have, allo, the 37 Years of Herod's Reign reck- 
on*d from the Battle of A#Zium, and not from the 
Declaration of the Senate, under the Conſulſhip 
of Calviuus and Pollio. But there is not the 
leaſt Appearance that Joſephus, who was a Fey, 
and knew ſo diſtinctly Herod's Affairs, and who 
Iiv'd fo near his Time, would have eſtabliſh'd a 
falſe Supputation, and not remember'd that Bat- 
tle, which had been a celebrated Epocha. The 
Date of the Enumeration made by Qyirinus un- 
der Archelags, his Son, which he places at the 
3746 Year from that Battle, juſtifies, again, his 
Supputation; but the molt important Reaſon is, 
that, according to that of Baronius, it cannot be 
prov'd that Chriſt was born in Herod's Time, 
which the Goſpel ſays clearly, *Tis what has 
oblig'd me to leave this Place of Baronius, and 
to place that Death, ſo much diſputed, in the firſt 
or ſecond Year of Chri#, 


There is as great a Conteſtation among Au- 
thors concerning the Nation of Herod. The 
moſt common Opinion is founded on a great 
Number of Fathers and antient Authors, and 
particularly on the Authority of Fo/ſephus, who 
makes him an Id«mean, and calls him a Stran- 
ger. Several Moderns, on the contrary, among 
whom Tarxiel has ſignaliz'd himſelf, maintain, 
that tho? he was an Jdumean of antient Extraction, 
he nevertheleſs was a Jew born, becauſe his Fa- 
ther, and his Grandfather, had embrac'd the Ju- 
daick Religion, and that the Name of Fer be- 
comes as well thoſe who profels'd Judaiſin, as 
thoſe born in Judea; which they prove by ſe- 
veral Paſſages of the Scripture. It muſt be ob- 
ſerv'd, alſo, that the Idumcans, 100 Years before 
Herod, had embrac'd Judaiſin, under King A- 


lexander ; they call'd Jeruſalem their Country, 


the holy City, the common City, and their Me- 
tropolis, as Foſephus ſhews it in his Hiſtory of 
the Jewiſb War. ' Philo, in his Book of Mo- 
narchy, treats diſtinctly of the State of thoſe 
Fews we mention, whom he calls Proſelytes, by 
way of Diſt inction from the others; and ſays, 
that Moſes had equall'd them in all Things, in 
his Republick, except that none but Natives 
ſhould enter the Council call'd Sanbedrim, unleſs 
the Stranger had a Few Mother. Sometimes, by 
the Name of Fews were underſtood thole only 
born in the Province of Judea, or of a Jewiſb 
Race, with Reſpect to whom all the other Jews 
by Religion were call'd Strangers. Joſephus 
ſpeaks of it in both Manners; therefore, tho“ 
he names Hered a Stranger with Regard to the 
firſt Signification, we muſt not conclude from 
thence that he was really a Stranger, much leſs a 
Gentile, He mentions his Anceſtors, Antipas 
and Antipater, as Jews potent in Credit and 

Wealth, tho? they were but private Perſons. 
There remains another Difficulty, ariſing from 
the famous Oracle of Jacob on his Death Bed; 
The Scepter ſhall not depart from FJudab, nor a 
Lawgiver from between his Feet, until Sbilols 
come, Gen. xlix. 9. Authors are divided in the 
Explication of this Paſſage, which is very im- 
portant, becauſe it contains the Mark of the 
coming of the Meſſiah, Thoſe who take the 
Word Judab for the particular Tribe thus call'd, 
and from whence the Kings ſince David were 
iſſu'd, and ſay that Herod was a Stranger, are leſs 
embarraſs'd, with Regard to Herod; ſince they 
are oblig'd to maintain, that all the Dukes or 
Pontiffs who have govern'd with a ſovereign Au- 
thority, the Hebrews, ever fince their Return 
from the Captivity of Babylon, were of that 
Tribe; which not only cannot be prov'd, but is 
manifeſtly contradicted in the Scripture, in which 
it appears that Zedekiah was the laſt King of the 
” Family 
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Sacrificature. To avoid this bad Step, they ae 
oblig'd to imagine that on the Mother's Side they 
iſſu'd from the Tribe of Judah, and that there- 
fore it can be very well ſaid that the Scepter had 
not departed from Judah. But beſides that the 
Scripture ſays nothing of that Deſcent, *cis cer- 
tain, that if even it was found mark'd there, that 
could not ſuffice for the Accompliſhment of the 
Prophecy in Queſtion ; becauſe among the 7ews 
the Genealogies were reckon'd only by the Fa- 
thers. However, I believe, with ſeveral grave 
Authors, that in this Prediction of Jacob, the 
Name of Judab is to be taken for the whole 
Fewiſh Nation, which had been preſerv'd in that 
Tribe ever ſince the Tranſmigration to Babylon, 
the other Tribes having been either deſtroy'd or 
diſpers' d. Therefore the true Senſe, in my O- 
pinion, ſhould be, that the Hebrews ſhould be a 

articular People, and have Magiſtrates of their 
Nation, either Kings, Dukes, or Pontiffs, to go- 
vern them, and make them live, according to 
their eccleſiaſtical and political Laws, till the 
coming of the Meſiab. This Prediction has had 
its Beginning, its Progreſs, and its entire Ac- 
compliſhment, I take its Beginning at the firſt 
Victories of the Romans under Pompey, when 
they render*d themſelves Maſters of Fudea, and 
made the Jews Tributaries. Its Progreſs has 
been in Herod, who being of Idumean Extrac- 
tion, and in that Senſe a Stranger, uſurp*d the 
royal Authority over the Jets, diſpoſed of the 
Pontificate at his Pleaſure, and committed in the 
Government the Violences abovemention'd. Af- 
ter his Death, Archelaus, his Son, was depriv'd of 
the Kingdom, and Fudea, reduc'd into a Pro- 
vince, govern'd by a Procurator of Ceſar. The 
laſt Execution was when. Titus having burnt the 
Temple, and ruinated the City, the Fewiſs Na- 
tion was entirely deſtroy'd by the Sword, and 
diſperſed throughout the World by Servitude and 
Flight; and had no longer Dukes, Pontiffs, 
Temple, nor any Thing elſe of a People, ma- 
king a political Body, and ſeparated from o- 
thers; for ſome Time before this general De- 
ſtruction Feſus Chriſt came into the World to 
make of the Jews and Gentiles a new People, 
who ſhould ſerve him in Spirit and Truth. 


ARCHELAVUS ſucceeded his Father in the Kingdom 
of Fudea, He came to Auguſtus to be confirm'd by 
him in the Dominions of Herod, who had declar'd 
him his Succeſſor, Herod, his ſecond Brother, aſk*d 
it, in Virtue of a firſt Will, and all his Parents join'd 
with him, The Jets had ſent Ambaſſadors to the 
Emperor, to deſire him that they ſhould be deliver*d 
from the Domination of both, and be permitted to 
live under the Governors of Syria, The Cauſe was 
pleaded before Auguſtus, and Nicolaus Damaſcenus 
ſpoke for the Princes the Fews wanted to exclude. 
The Emperor, to reconcile them all, gave Fugea, 
Idumea, and Samaria, to Archelaus, and divided the 
reſt of the Kingdom between Philip and Herod, and 
Galilee fell to the laſt, Archelaus imitating, or rather 
ſurpaſſing his Father in Cruelty, the Fews were forc'd 
at laſt ro ſend Ambaſſadors to Rome, to aſk for Juſ- 
tice of the Emperor; who ſent for Archelaus, and 


who juſtify'd himſelf ſo ill of the Violences he was 


charg'd with, that Auguſtus baniſh'd him to Vienna in 
the Gauls; and join'd the Provinces where he com- 
manded to the Government of Syria. Archelaus 
reign'd 9 Years. 

H ROD ANTI as ſucceeded him, and reign'd 24 
Years. 

Herop ARI A ſucceeded Herod Antipas, ha- 
ving been taken out of Priſon, where he had been 
put by Tiberius and Caligula; but he came into Fu- 
dea but under Claudius, in the Year of Chrift 423 of 
Claudius 1. He ſignaliz'd the Beginning of his Reign 
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Family of David, and that the Aſmoneans were 
of the Tribe of Levi, ſince they exerciſed the 


by the Death of St. James, call'd Major 
he ſacrific'd to the Fews to ingratiare hint e f a 
at his Acceſſion to the Throne. He alſo im * 
St. Peter, and dy'd ſoon after. Prion 
Acr1PPA the Younger ſucceeded Herod 4... 
and reign'd 26 Years. In him ends the Kin?” pa, 
the Jews. Sdom of 
At preſent I'll re- aſſume my Prophane C 
at the Beginning of the Monarchy of the 1," 
where I had left it. ede, 


CHroxoOLOGY of the Kings of the Medes. 


A BACESs, having forc'd Sardanapalus to h 
himſelf, wich his Wives and Children, in Nine, th 
Capital, began the Monarchy of the Meds; * 5 
Tear of the World 3102; and reign'd 20 Team the 

ManpaANeEs ſucceeded Arbaces, in the Year of 
World 3122; and reign'd go Years, = 

SARSANENES ſucceeded Mandanes, in the Vat f 
the World 3172; and reign'd 30 Years, ; 

ARTECARNIS ſucceeded Sarſanenes, in the Ver 
of the World 3202; and reign'd 50 Years, f 

ARBIAN US, or CAR DIE AS, ſucceeded Arleca 
nis, in the Lear of the World 32 52; and reigt'da: 
Years. . 

ArTEvs, call'd alſo De roces, ſucceeded 471g. 
nus, in the Year of the World 3274; and reign'd; 
Years. ; 

ARTINES, Or PHRAORT E*, ſucceeded Au, in 
the Year of the World 3327; and reign'd 22 Tan 

ARrTABANUS, calPd allo CIAxAREs, ſucceeded 
Artines, in the Year of the World 3349; and reign'd 
40 Years. 

AsTIAGEs ſucceeded Artabanus, in the Yearof the 
World 3389; and reign'd 38 Years. 


Note, The Aſyrians began again to reignin Nine, 
during the Reign of the Medes, viz. Pautbegin 
to reign in the Year of the World 3163; and 
reign'd 48 Years. TIGLATHPILESER ſucceeded 
Phul in the Year of the World 32 11; andreign'l 
25 Years. SALMANASSAR ſucceeded 7ig/ath- 
pileſer, in the Year of the World 3236; and 
reign'd 9 Years. SENNACHERI18B ſucceeded $a). 
manaſſar, in the Year of the World 3245; and 
reign'd 7 Tears. AsSSARHADDON ſucceeded 
Sennacherib, in the Year of the World 3252; 
and reign'd 18 Years. In him ends the Monar- 
chy of the Aſyrians; for after him there's no 
mention made of Kings of MH ria, but only of 
Babylon; the Monarchy whereof was founded 
by Merodach Baladan. 


CHRONOLOGY of the Kings of Babylon. 


Mzropacn BaLavan, firſt King of Bahln, 
began to reign in the Year of the World 3270; and 
reign'd 40 Years. 

Ben Mr ROD ach ſucceeded Merodach Baladan, in 
the Year of the World 3310; and reign'd 21 Years 
We imagine this Merodach to be the ſame who is cal- 
led, in the Book of Fudith, Nebucbodonoſor. 

NaBuLAsSARUs ſucceeded Ben Mzrodach, in the 
Year of the World 3331; and reign'd 20 Years. 


Note, That we have chang'd but two Years of the 
Number, with regard to the Chronology of ti 
Kings of Babylon, taken from Bereſus, by Je. 
phus, in his firſt Book againſt Appionz which 
Beroſus gives to Evilmerodach, by making bis 
Reign of 22 Years. Becauſe 'tis ſaid, in the 4 
Book of Kings, that Evilmerodach began to ſeigd 
the 37th Year of the Tranſmigration of Nis 
Foachim ; from which Time, to the End of = 
Kingdom of Babylon, it appears that there mul 
have elapyd 44 Years; which, however, Ty 
have been ſhort, if we had not given 22 Lets 
to Evilmerodach. | 


3 * NEBY- 
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E ZZ AR the Great ſucceeded Nabulaſ- 
Nang Fer of the World 3360; and reign'd 43 
far," "This great Prince, after he had conquer'd 
E. hiopians, Arabs, Idumeans, Philiſtines, Syrians, 
the E. Medes, Aſyrians, and almoſt all Ha; had 
Perfians, ity to have an Idol made of Gold, 


l-ojous Van 
the lacrlleg ou d all his Subjects to adore it, in the 


and a 

and EY his Reign; or the 25/b, according to 
4416 . He made that famous Dream of that my- 
—— Statue; which ſignify'd the Duration of the four 
ſtica bien; and the other of a Tree whoſe Head 
_— Heaven, cover'd the Earth with its Branches, 
= under the Shadow thereof all the Animals ſhel- 
g themſelves 3 which was cut and thrown down in 
N Inſtant. Daniel interpreted both, and this laſt in 
" * which he told Nebuchadnezzar was an O- 

Change which was to happen in his Gran- 


h 
= m_ in his Perſon; which Change was ſtrange 


incredible; 
* welle he was admiring the Magnificence of Ba- 


* which he had render d one of the moſt ſump- 
— Cities in the World, was chang'd into an Ox, (I 
mean that he fancied himſelf ſuch, either by a Ma- 
lady call'd Lycanthropy, or by a Diſorder of his Ima- 

nation, made by the Divine Juſtice) and expeJPd 
from his Palace into the Fields, the Year of the 
World 3387, according to Herodotus ; of his Reign 
6; where he liv'd ſeven Years, grazing like the 
Brutes 3 which being expir'd, his Reaſon was reſtor'd 


to him, and he acknowledg'd, by this frightful Chaſ- 


tiſement, the Power and Goodneſs of the true God, 
who had reſtor'd him to his Kingdom. Nebuchad- 
yezzar liv*d but one Year after, which he employ'd 
ſo well, by the Advice of Daniel, that the antient 
Fathers make no Doubt of his Salvation, founded on 
that, after his Penitence the Scripture does not accuſe 
him of any Fault. 

EvILMEROD ACH ſucceeded Nebuchadnezzar, the 
Year of the World 3430; and reign'd but 2 Years, 


| wcording to the Chronology of Father Petau, Capel, 


ud ſome others. Torniel, Sponde, and ſeveral others 
with them, give him 23 Lears. | 
NeRIGLISSAR, his Brother-in-law, or Son-in-law, 
kil'd him; and reign'd 4 Years, - 
LaBOSSARDACH, yet an Infant, ſucceeded Neri- 
eliſor, in the Year of the World 3429; but as he 
cave ſeveral Signs of a very bad Genius, he was kil- 
led, by the unanimous Conſent of the Grandees of the 
Kingdom, after he had reign'd 9 Months only. 
BaLTASAR, Or BeLS$HASSAR, Son of Evilmero- 
dach, was put in his Place, in the Year of the World 
3430, according to Herodotus 3 3441, according to 
Capel; of the Captivity of Babylon 53, according to 
Torniel, Some make Baltaſſar Son of Nerigliſſor, 
miſtaking him for Laboſſardach. The Babylonian cal- 
led him Naboandel, and the Ar Hiſtorians Na- 
bodenes, In the 17th Year of his Reign, of the 
World 3447, of the Captivity of Babylon 70 ; Cyrus, 
King of Perfia, having defeated Aftyages, King of 


the Medes, and transferr'd that Empire to his People, 


came to beſiege Babylon. Baltaſſar, who thought it 
impregnable, inſtead of providing for its Defence, 


paſs'd the Nights in all Sorts of Debaucheries, uſing in 


his Repaſts the ſacred Veſſels which Nebuchadnezzar 
had brought from 3 At the ſame Time he 
was committing that Profanation, a Hand wrote on 
the Walls the Sentence of his Condemnation, in Cha- 
ratters which none but Daniel could read, and explain. 
The Event ſhew'd that he had not been miſtaken, 
ſince this impious Prince was kill'd the ſame Night. 


la ** the Monarchy of the Babylonians was ex- 
tinct. 


Note, That properly ſpeaking the Babylonian Mo- 
narchy is hor 88 of that of the A/ 
ſyrians ; which almoſt all Chronglogers reckon 
from Belus, or Nimrod, to Baltaſſar; and, in 
their Opinion, laſted 1585 Years, and had 50 
Kings. 

44 
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for this Prince, victorious over all 


$17 
Clhondibor o the Kings of Perſia, | 


Cy Rus, who founded the Perfian Monarchy on the 
entire Ruin of that of Babylon, began to reign in the 
Year of the World 3425, and reign'd 29 Years. He 
ſent back all the 1ſraelites into their Country, and 
gave them Leave, by a Proclamation publiſh'd through- 
out his whole Empire, to re- build the Temple of Je- 
ruſalem. Theodoretus ſays, that Daniel ſhew'd him his 
Name in Jſaiab, and the Prediction of that Return 
made long before he was born, which engag'd him to 
treat the Jeus with Humanity and Compaſſion. Cy- 
rus dy'd in the War againſt Thomyris, Queen of Scy- 
thia, in the 4tb.Year of the 62d Olympiad, and be- 
fore Chriſt 529, according to Father Pelau. 


Note, That 1 have made Cyrus to reign 29 Years, 
tho“ I place the Beginning of the Perſian Mo- 
narchy but after the taking of Babylon, and Bal- 
ztaſſar's Death; becauſe Cyrus had reign'd 20 
Years before the Subverſion of Babylon, having 
transferr'd the Monarchy of the Medes to the 
Perſians, as it appears from Daniel xiii. Herodo- 
tus, lib. 1. Diodorus, lib. 2. and Juſt inus, lib. 1. 
But you'll aſte, perhaps, who was that Darius the 
Mede, who reign'd but one Year after . 
as mention'd in Daniel v. 6, and 9. I'll anſwer, 
that he was the Son of Afyages, mention'd by 
Aenopbon, whom Cyrus was pleas'd to honour 
with the Title of King of Babylon, becauſe he 
was his Kinſman, and older than him; tho* ſe- 
veral Authors will have Darius the Mede to 
have reign'd in Babylon 17 or 19 Years, before it 
was attack'd by Cyrus; and Father Petau calls 
him Nabonides. Torniel, Sponde, and thoſe who 
follow them, make him alſo King over the Chal- 
deans with Cyrus, and explain thus the Paſſage of 
Daniel, which ſays of him that he ſucceeded Bal- 
taſſar at the Age of 62 Years. But he did not 
reign long, and by his Death Cyrus found him- 
{elf ſole Maſter of the Monarchy he had founded. 


Camnyses ſucceeded Cyrus, in the Year of the 


World: 3455 3 and reign'd 7 Years, and 6 Months. 


Macvs, with his Brother, ſucceeded Camby/es, in 
the Year of the World 3462; and reign'd but fix 
Months, ; 

Dazxivs HysTasPeEs ſucceeded s, in the 
Year of the World 3463 ; and reign'd 36 Years. 

Xerxes ſucceeded Darius Hyſtaſpes, in the Year of 
the World 3499; and reign'd 21 Years, according to 
ſome; and but 9, according to others. 

ARTABANUS ſucceeded Aerxes, in the Year of the 
World 3520 ; and reign'd but 7 Months. 

ARTAXERXES, call'd Long- Hand, ſucceeded Ar- 
tabanus, in the Year of the World 332 13 and reign'd 
40 Years, He prov'd very favourable to the Jeu, 
and gave them ve to return into Judea, if they 
pleas d. ; | 850 

XERxXES ſucceeded Artaxerxes, in the Year of the 
World 33613 and reign'd but two Months. 

Soc b IAN us, having kill'd Xerxes, ſucceeded him, 
in the Year of the World 3861; but he reapꝰd but 
very little Advantage of his Crime, for he reign'd but 


7 Months. 


Dazxivs Nor nus, who had depriv'd Sogdianus 
both of his Life and Crown, ſucceeded him, in the 
Year of the World 3362; and reign'd 19 Years. Hi- 
ſtorians call him the Baſtard. 

ARTAXERXES, call'd Muemon, to whom Darius 
had left the Kingdom, ſucceeded him, in the Year of 
the World 3581; and reign'd 43 Years. 

ARrTaxEeRrxXes Ocnvus ſucceeded Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, in the Year of the World 3624; and reign'd 23 
Years. 

AxsEs ſucceeded Artaxerxes Ocbus, in the Year of 
the World 3647; and reign'd 4 Years. 


6Q 6 Dakrivs 
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Family of David, and that the Aſmoneans were 
of the Tribe of Levi, ſince they exerciſed the 


Sacrificature. To avoid this bad Step, they a'e 
oblig'd to imagine that on the Mother's Side they 
ifſu'd from the Tribe of Judah, and that there- 
fore it can be very well ſaid that the Scepter had 
not departed from Judah, But beſides that the 
Scripture ſays nothing of that Deſcent, 'tis cer- 
tain, that if even it was found mark'd there, that 
could not ſuffice for the Accompliſhment of the 
Prophecy in Queſtion ; becauſe among the Fews 
the Genealogies were reckon'd only by the Fa- 
thers. However, I believe, with ſeveral grave 
Authors, that in this Prediction of Jacob, the 
Name of Judab is to be taken for the whole 
Fewiſh Nation, which had been preſerv'd in that 
Tribe ever ſince the Tranſmigration to Babylon, 
the other Tribes having been either deſtroy'd or 
diſpers'd. Therefore the true Senſe, in my O- 
pinion, ſhould be, that the Hebrews ſhould be a 

articular People, and have Magiſtrates of their 
. either Kings, Dukes, or Pontiffs, to go- 
vern them, and make them live, according to 
their eccleſiaſtical and political Laws, till the 
coming of the Meſiab. This Prediction has had 
its Beginning, its Progreſs, and its entire Ac- 
compliſhment, I take its Beginning at the firſt 
Victories of the Romans under Pompey, when 
they render*d themſelves Maſters of Zudea, and 
made the Jews Tributaries, Its Progreſs has 
been in Herod, who being of Idumean Extrac- 
tion, and in that Senſe a Stranger, uſurp*d the 
royal Authority over the Jes, diſpoſed of the 
Pontificate at his Pleaſure, and committed in the 
Government the Violences abovemention'd. Af- 
ter his Death, Archelaus, his Son, was depriv'd of 
the Kingdom, and Fudea, reduc'd into a Pro- 
vince, govern'd by a Procurator of Ceſar. The 
laſt Execution was when. Titus having burnt the 
Temple, and ruinated the City, the Zewiſ Na- 
tion was entirely deſtroy'd by the Sword, and 
diſperſed throughout the World by Servitude and 
Flight; and had no longer Dukes, Pontiffs, 
Temple, nor any Thing elſe of a People, ma- 
king a political Body, and ſeparated from o- 
thers; for ſome Time before this general De- 
ſtruction Jeſus Chriſt came into the World to 
make of the Jews and Gentiles a new People, 
who ſhould ſerve him in Spirit and Truth, 


ARCHELAvS ſucceeded his Father in the Kingdom 
of Judea. He came to Auguſtus to be confirm'd by 
him in the Dominions of Herod, who had declar'd 
him his Succeſſor, Herod, his ſecond Brother, aſk*d 
it, in Virtue of a firſt Will, and all his Parents join'd 
with him. The Jets had ſent Ambaſſadors to the 
Emperor, to deſire him that they ſhould be deliver*d 
from the Domination of both, and be permitted to 
live under the Governors of Syria, The Cauſe was 
pleaded before Auguſtus, and Nicolaus Damaſcenus 
ſpoke for the Princes the Fews wanted to exclude. 
The Emperor, to reconcile them all, gave Fudea, 
Idumea, and Samaria, to Archelaus, and divided the 
reſt of the Kingdom between Philip and Herod, and 
Galilee fell to the laſt, Archelaus imitating, or rather 
ſurpaſſing his Father in Cruelty, the Fews were forc'd 
at laſt ro ſend Ambaſſadors to Rome, to aſk for Juſ- 
tice of the Emperor; who ſent for Archelaus, and 
who juſtify'd himſelf ſo ill of the Violences he was 
charg d with, that Auguſtus baniſh'd him to Vienna in 
the Gauls; and join'd the Provinces where he com- 
manded to the Government of Syria. Archelaus 
reign'd 9 Years. 

Hr ROD ANTI as ſucceeded him, and reign'd 24 
Years. 

HEROD Ackrleea ſucceeded Herod Antipas, ha- 
ving been taken out of Priſon, where he had been 
put by Tiberius and Caligula; but he came into Ju- 
dea but under Claudius, in the Year of Cbriſt 42 ; of 
Claudius 1. He ſignaliz'd the Beginning of his Reign 


CHRONOLOGT:. 


by the Death of St. James, call'd Major, 
he ſacrific'd to the Jews to ingratiate hielt Mead 
at his Acceſſion to the Throne, He alſo im "wy 
St. Peter, and dy'd ſoon after. Prion? 
Ack the Younger ſucceeded Herod ., 
8 


and reign'd 26 Years. In him ends the K; e, 
the Jeus. ingdom of 
At preſent PII re- aſſume my Prophane C 


br nology 


at the Beginning of the Monarchy of the 7. 
where I had left ir. * Mee 


CHroxoLOGY of the Kings of the Medes 


Ann AES, having forc'd Sardanapalus to þ, 
himſelf, with his Wives and Children, in Nine, ki 
Capital, began the Monarchy of the Medes, in 4 
Year of the World 3102; and reign'd 20 Years 4: 

Max pANEs ſucceeded Arbaces, in the Year of 
World 3122; and reign'd go Years, * 

SARSANENES ſucceeded Mandanes, in the Y 
the World 3172 and reign'd 30 Years, 

ARTECARNIS ſucceeded Sarſanenes, in the Ven 
of the World 3202; and reign'd 50 Years, f 

AR BIA Nus, or CArDICEAS, ſucceeded Ag 
nis, in the Year of the World 32 32; and reigte 2, 
Years. rods 

ArTEvs, call'd alſo De roces, ſucceeded 4;;. 
nus, in the Year of the World 3274; and reign'd z 
Years, 

ARrTINEs, or PRAAORT E, ſucceeded Aricy; 1 
the Year of the World 3327; and reign'd 22 Yar, 

ARTABANUS, call'd allo Craxares, ſucceedei 
Artines, in the Year of the World 3349; and reign'( 
40 Years, 

AsTIAGEs ſucceeded Artabanus, in the Yearof the 
World 3389; and reign'd 38 Years. 


car of 


Note, The Aſyrians began again to reign in Nine), 
during the Reign of the Medes, viz. Pavutbegin 
to reign in the Year of the World 3163; and 
reign'd 48 Years, T1GLATHPILESER ſucceeded 
Phul in the Year of the World 3211 andreign'l 
25 Years. SALMANASSAR ſucceeded T. 
pileſer, in the Year of the World 3246; and 
reign'd 9g Years, SENNACHERI1B ſucceeded Sal. 
manaſſar, in the Year of the World 3245; and 
reign'd 7 Tears. Ass ARUHAD DO ſucceeded 
Sennacherib, in the Year of the World 3252; 
and reign'd 18 Years. In him ends the Monar- 
chy of the Aſyrians ; for after him there's no 
mention made of Kings of Aria, but only of 
Babylon; the Monarchy whereof was founded 
by Merodach Baladan. 


CHRONOLOGY of the Kings of Babylon, 


Mzrxopacn BaLavan, firſt King of Bahln, 
began to reign in the Year of the World 3270; and 
reign'd 40 Years. | 

Ben MAE ROD ACH ſucceeded Merodach Baladan, in 
the Year of the World 3310; and reign'd 21 Year. 
We imagine this Merodach to be the ſame who is ca- 
led, in the Book of Fudith, Nebuchodonoſor. 

Nag uLAssARUs ſucceeded Ben Mzrodach, in the 
Year of the World 3331; and reign'd 20 Years. 


Note, That we have chang'd but two Years of the 
Number, with regard to the Chronolegy of tbe 
Kings of Babylon, taken from Bereſus, by Je- 
phus, in his firſt Book againſt Appion; which 
Beroſus gives to Evilmerodach, by making b 
Reign of 22 Years. Becauſe *tis ſaid, in the 40 
Book of Kings, that Evilmerodach began 197e!g" 
the 37th Year of the Tranſmigration of Ring 
Foachim z from which Time, to the End of the 

Kingdom of Babylon, it appears that there mute 
have elaps'd 44 Years ; which, however, mul 
have been ſhort, if we had not given 22 Yea 
to Evilmerodach. | 


3 * NZ 


ZAR the Great ſucceeded Nabula/- 
Ni e the World 3360; and reign'd 43 
for, "This great Prince, after he had conquer'd 
Years. biopians, Arabs, Idumeans, Philiſtines, Syrians, 
the Þ "1 Medes, Aſyrians, and almoſt all Aa; had 
1 Tilegious Vanity to have an Idol made of Gold, 
_— command all his Subjects to adore it, in the 
and "Ta of his Reign; or the 25/h, according to 
4, He made that famous Dream of that my- 
Cap r Statue; which ſignify'd the Duration of the four 
— rchies3 and the other of a Tree whoſe Head 
an" Heaven, cover'd the Earth with its Branches, 
ur under the Shadow thereof all the Animals ſhel- 
at 4 themſelves 3 which was cut and thrown down in 
ot tant, Daniel interpreted both, and this laſt in 
m_ which he told Nebuchadnezzar = — O. 
hange which was to happen in his Gran- 
— wr 8 his Perſon which Change was ſtrange 
2 for this Prince, victorious over all 
1 while he was admiring the Magnificence of Ba- 
þylon which he had render'd one of the moſt ſump- 
— Cities in the World, was chang'd into an Ox, (I 
mean that he fancied himſelf ſuch, either by a Ma- 
lady call'd Lycantbropy, or by a Diſorder of his Ima- 
nation, made by the Divine Juſtice) and expell'd 
3 his Palace into the Fields, the Lear of the 
World 3387, according to Herodotus; of his Reign 
36; where he liv'd ſeven Years, grazing like the 
Brutes; which being expir'd, his Reaſon was reſtor'd 
to him, and he acknowledg'd, by this frightful Chaſ- 
tiſement, the Power and Goodneſs of the true God, 
who had reſtor'd him to his Kingdom. Nebuchad- 
yezzar liv'd but one Year after, which he employ'd 
ſo well, by the Advice of Daniel, that the antient 
Fathers make no Doubt of his Salvation, founded on 
that, after his Penitence the Scripture does not accuſe 
him of any Fault. 

EvILMERODACH ſucceeded Nebuchadnezzar, the 
Year of the World 3430; and reign'd but 2 Years, 
xcording to the Chronology of Father Petau, Capel, 
ud ſome others. Torniel, Sponde, and ſeveral others 
with them, give him 23 Years. 

NzRIGLISSAR, his Brother-in-law, or Son-in-law, 
kil'd him; and reign'd 4 Years, - 

LaBOSSARDACH, yet an Infant, ſucceeded Neri- 
eliſar, in the Year of the World 3429; but as he 
cave ſeveral Signs of a very bad Genius, he was kil- 
led, by the unanimous Conſent of the Grandees of the 
Kingdom, after he had reign*d 9 Months only. 

BAL TAssAR, Or BeLSHASSAR, Son of Evilmero- 
dach, was put in his Place, in the Year of the World 
3430, according to Herodotus z 3441, according to 
Capel; of the Captivity of Babylon 53, according to 
Torniel, Some make Baltaſſar Son of Nerigliſſar, 
miſtaking him for Laboſſardach. The Babylonians cal- 
led him Naboandel, and the prophane Hiſtorians Na- 
bodenes, In the 17th Year of his Reign, of the 


World 3447, of the Captivity of Babylon 70; Cyrus, 


King of Perfia, having defeated Afyages, King of 
the Medes, and transferr'd that Empire to his People, 
came to beſiege Babylon, Baltaſſar, who thought it 
impregnable, inſtead of providing for its Defence, 
paſs'd the Nights in all Sorts of Debaucheries, uſing in 
his Repaſts the ſacred Veſſels which Nebuchadnezzar 
had brought from ey 498 At the ſame Time he 
was committing that Profanation, a Hand wrote on 
the Walls the Sentence of his Condemnation, in Cha- 
tacters which none but Daniel could read, and explain. 
The Event ſhew'd that he had not been miſtaken, 
ſince this impious Prince was kill'd the ſame Night. 


la 2 the Monarchy of the Badbylonians was ex- 
tinct. 


Note, That properly ſpeaking the Babylonian Mo- 
narchy is but a Continuation of that of the A/ 
Hrians; which almoſt all Chronologers reckon 
from Belus, or Nimrod, to Baltaſſar; and, in 
their Opinicn, laſted 1585 Years, and had 50 
Kings. 

44 
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CnronoLOGY of the Kings of Perſia, 


C Rus, who founded the Perfian Monarchy on the 
entire Ruin of that of Babylon, began to reign in the 
Year of the World 3425, and reign'd 29 Years. He 
ſent back all the Iraelites into their Country, and 
gave them Leave, by a Proclamation publiſh*d through- 
out his whole Empire, to re- build the Temple of Je- 
ruſalem. Theodoretus ſays, that Daniel ſhew'd him his 
Name in Jſaiab, and the Prediction of that Return 
made long before he was born, which engag'd him to 
treat the Zews with Humanity and Compaſſion. Cy- 
rus dy*d in the War againſt Thomyris, Queen of Scy- 
thia, in the 4th.Year of the 62d Olympiad, and be- 
fore Chriſt 529, according to Father Peta. 


Note, That 1 have made Cyrus to reign 29 Years, 
tho* I place the Beginning of the Perſian Mo- 
narchy but after the taking of Babylon, and Bal- 
taſſar's Death; becauſe Cyrus had reign*d 20 
Years before the Subverſion of Babylon, having 
transfert'd the Monarchy of the Medes to the 
Perſians, as it appears from Daniel xiii, Herodo- 
tus, lib. 1. Diodorus, lib. 2. and Juſt inus, lib. 1. 
But you'll aſk, perhaps, who was that Darius the 
Mede, who reign'd but one Year after . 
as mention'd in Daniel v. 6, and 9. I'll anſwer, 
that he was the Son of Afyages, mention'd by 
Aenopbon, whom Cyrus was pleas'd to honour 
with the Title of King of Babylon, becauſe he 
was his Kinſman, and older than him; tho' ſe- 
veral Authors will have Darius the Mede to 
have reign'd in Babylon 17 or 19 Years, before it 
was attack'd by Cyrus ; and Father Petau calls 
him Nabonides. Torniel, Sponde, and thoſe who 
follow them, make him alſo King over the Chal- 
deans with Cyrus, and explain thus the Paſſage of 
Daniel, which ſays of him that he ſucceeded Bal- 
taſſar at the Age of 62 Years. But he did not 
reign long, and by his Death Cyrus found him- 
{elf ſole Maſter of the Monarchy he had founded. 


CamByszs ſucceeded Cyrus, in the Year of the 
World 3455 3 and reign'd 7 Years, and 6 Months, 

Macvs, with his Brother, ſucceeded Camby/es, in 
the Year of the World 3462; and reign'd but ſix 
Months. | 

Dazxivs HysTasPes ſucceeded Magus, in the 
Year of the World 3463 3 and reign'd 36 Years. 

XERxXES ſucceeded Darius Hyſtaſpes, in the Year of 
the World 3499; and reign'd 21 Years, according to 
ſome; and but 9, according to others. 

Ax r ABANus ſucceeded Xerxes, in the Year of the 
World 3520; and reign'd but 7 Months. 

ART AXERXES, call'd Long - Hand, ſucceeded Ar- 
tabanus, in the Year of the World 3521 ; and reign'd 
40 Years, He prov'd very favourable to the eus, 
and gave them Leave to return into Judta, if they 

leas'd. 6 | 
5 XERxXESs ſucceeded Artaxerxes, in the Year of the 
World 3361; and reign'd but two Months. 

Soo pb IAN us, having kill'd Xerxes, ſucceeded him, 
in the Year of the World 3561; but he reap'd but 
very little Advantage of his Crime, for he reign'd but 
7 Months. 

Dazxivs NoTwus, who had depriv'd Sogdianus 
both of his Life and Crown, ſucceeded him, in the 
Year of the World 3562; and reign'd 19 Years. Hi- 
ſtorians call him the Baſtard. 

AR&TAXERXES, call'd Muemon, to whom Darius 
had left the Kingdom, ſucceeded him, in the Year of 
the World 3581; and reign'd 43 Years. 

ARTaxERxXes Ochus ſucceeded Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, in the Year of the World 3624 ;, and reign'd 23 
Years. 

AxsESs ſucceeded Artaxerxes Ocbus, in the Year of 
the World 3647; and reign'd 4 Years, 


* | | t Daz ius 
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Darivs ſucceeded Arſes, in the Year of the World 
3651; and reign'd 6 Years. This was the laſt King 
of Perſia, whoſe Armies having been defeated by A- 
lexander, Son of Philip, King of Macedon, and that 
young Conqueror purſuing his Victories with a mar- 
vellous Succeſs z he eſtabliſh'd the Monarchy of the 
Greeks on the Deſtruction of that of the Perſians, 
which ſome ſay laſted 230 Years, and others 210 only. 
It had begun under a conquering Prince, and it ended 
by the Arms of another who equall'd, if not ſurpaſs'd 
him in military Exploits. 

ALEXANDER {he Great began to reign in the Year 
of the World 3657, and enjoy'd but 12 Years the 
Sovereignty he had conquer*d; for he dy'd in Baby- 
lon, at the Beginning of the 33d Year of his Age. 
Some ſay he was poiſon*d, and others, that he dy'd of 
a Malady which proceeded from his Exceſs of drink- 
ing, to which he was much addicted, and which faded 
all the Luſtre of his other Qualities truly royal. 


Note, That after Alexander's Death all the Pro- 
vinces he had conquer'd were divided among his 
Captains, of whom he made almoſt as many 
Kings. Egypt fell to Ptolemy, call'd Lagus; 
Syria to Laomedon; Cilicia to Philotas ; Media 
to Piſon; Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, and the 
neighbouring Provinces, to Eumenes; Pamphy- 
tia, Lycia, and Phrygia, to Antigonus ; Lydia to 
Meleager ; Phrygia minor to Leonatus; Thracia 
to Ly/imachus; and Macedon to Antipater. The 
Provinces of the ſuperior Afa were left to their 
Governors. The four Parts of that Diſtribution 
became each a particular Monarchy, viz. Ma- 
cedon, Egypt, Syria, and Afia; and had each 
their reſpective Succeſſion of Kings; whoſe 
Chronology I muſt entertain my Readers with, 
beginning with that of the Kings of Macedon. 


CRO OLOGY of the Kings of Macedon, 


Pauitie ARI D us ſucceeded Alexander, in the 
Year of the World 3663; and reign'd 7 Years, 

CAss AN DER ſucceeded Philip, in the Year of the 
World 3670; and reign'd 19 Years. 

AnTiGonus and ALEXANDER ſucceeded Caſſan- 
der, in the Year of the World 3689; and reign'd 4 
Years. 

DeMETRIVus ſucceeded them, in the Year of the 
World 3693 ; and reign'd 6 Years. 

PyRRHvUs ſucceeded Demetrius, in the Year of the 
World 3699; and reign'd 7 Months, 

LysIMacavs ſucceeded Pyrrbus, in the Year of 
the World 3700; and reign'd 5 Years. 

Prol EY CERAUNCES ſucceeded Lyſmacbus, in 
the Year of the World 3705; and reign'd 1 Lear. 

MzELEAGER ſucceeded Pyolomy, in the Year of the 
World 3706; and reign'd 2 Months, 

ANTIPATER, the ſame Year, ſucceeded Meleager, 
and reign'd 45 Days. 

Sos T HEN ES, alſo, the ſame Year, ſucceeded Anti- 
pater; and reign'd but 2 Days. 

Ax T ION us ſucceeded Softhenes, in the Year of 
the World 3708; and reign'd 36 Years. 

DemETRIvVS ſucceeded Antigonus, in the Year of 
the World 3744; and reign'd 10 Years. 

ANT ION us ſucceeded Demetrius, in the Year of 
the World 3754; and reign'd 15 Years. 

Puli ſucceeded Antigonus, in the Year of the 
World 3769; and reign'd 42 Years. 

Perses ſucceeded Philip, in the Year of the World 
3811; reign'd 10 Years, and was the laſt King of 


Macedonia; the Monarchy thereof was extinct in 
him. 


CRN OO YF the Kings of Egypt. 


| ProLemy, Son of Pbilip, Alexander's Father, ra- 
ther than of Lagus, was the firſt King of Egypt after 
the Diviſton made of A/exander's Conqueſts, and from 


him all the Kings of be who ſucceeded him 
call'd Ptolomy, as thoſe before him were calbd pt 
* He 3 yg, in the Year of the Wort 
3663, and reign'd 40 Years, accordin WP 
Chrovicle 8 S to Euſehing, 
Prorou v Philadelphus, Piolenm Lagus's gon 1 
ceeded him, in the Year of the World 370 » ue. 
Euſebius (whom I moſt commonly follow jn 50 I 
fane Chronology) and ſeveral others, make > 
38 Years, This Prince was ſtill more \ 
his Father; under him Softrates built the fine py, 
Library in the World, and to enrich it drt 
Books which the Fews held moſt ſacred, that fn 
Verſion of the Septuagint was made under the Dire. 
tion of Demetrius Phalereus, to accompliſh ther. 
mous Library, which conſiſted of 200000 Volur,.. 
PToLomy EverceTes ſucceeded Phjlageyy,, - 
the Year of the World 3742; and reign'd 26 Tan 
The Name of Euergetes, which ſignifics Benefattsr 
was given him by the Egyptians, becauſe he fal 
brought back into Egypt the Idols of the Gods, 25 
the Vaſes deſtin'd to the Sacrifices, which canhſ 
had carry'd away, in his Conqueſt of Egypt. E= 


a Eur. 
getes conquer'd the Kingdom of Syria, and almoſta1 


Ha. Foſephus ſays, that after theſe great Exploit he 
came to the Temple of Feruſalem, and offer'd Scr. 
fices of Thankſgiving. 

Prorou v, (call'd by way of Irony Philepatey 
i. e. loving his Father, whom he had kill'd) ſucceedeg 
Euergetes, in the Year of the World 3767; and 
reign'd 17 Years. | 

PToLomy EPIPHANES, i. e. illuſtrious, ſucceed;4 
Pbilopater, in the Year of the World 3783; and 
reign'd 24 Years. During his Minority, Aiachys, 
who reign'd then in Afa, and in Syria, and had req. 
der'd himſelf formidable by his great Victories over 
ſeveral Nations, attack'd Egypt, the Conqueſt uercof 
he thought very eaſy, becauſe of the Violences of A. 
gathocles, the young King's Tutor; but wa diſap- 
pointed. 

PToLomy PHILOMATER ſucceeded Epipbanes, in 
the Year of the World 3806; and reign'd 35 Years, 
Under Pretence of ſupporting Alexander Balas, his 
Son- in law, in his Uſurpation of the Kingdom of H. 
ria, he enter*d that Kingdom at the Head of an At- 
my; where having been receiv'd as a Friend and Al- 
ly, in all the Towns where Alexander commanded, 
he took Poſſeſſion of them for himſelf; but he was 
not long Maſter of Syria, he had uſurp'd by ſo perfi- 
dious a Treaſon ; for he dy'd ſoon after. 

PToLomy EvERGETEs ſucceeded Philopater, in 
the Year of the World 3840; and reign'd 29 Years, 

PToLomy, call'd Paxirscon, becauſe of his De- 
formity, ſucceeded Euergetes, in the Year of the 
World 3868; and reign'd 17 Years, He aſſiſted the 
Syrians in their Revolt againſt King Demetrius, 
whoſe Cruelty and Arrogance had render'd him odious 
to his Subjects. Phiſcon, at their Inſtance, gave thema 
King of the Race of the Seleucides, call'd Alex8nder 
Zelina, f 

Prolou v ALEXANDER ſucceeded Phiſcon, in the 
Year of the World 3884; and reign'd 10 Yeats, 
thro? the Intrigues of his Mother Cleopatra, to the 
Prejudice of his eldeſt Brother Prolomy Latburus. 

Prorou v Dion ys1vs ſucceeded Alexander, inthe 
Year of the World 3902; and reign'd 30 Yeats 
 CLeoPATRa ſucceeded Dionyſius, in the Year of 
the World 3932; and reign'd 22 Years. This Queen 
was the famous Cleopatra repreſented by ſome Hiſto- 
rians as the moſt debauch'd Princeſs that ever aſcended 
a Throne; and by others, innocent of all the Crimes 
laid to her Charge. The Truth is, that ſhe was in“ 
debted for her Crown to Julius Ceſar ; and chat 
thro? a Greatneſs of Soul, and Gratitude, ſhe preſent 
him with the moſt precious Jewel (at that Time) 0 
the Egyptian Diadem. But leaving off the Allegory» 
tis certain that ſhe had been cloſely intimate with Ju- 


lius Ceſar, as cloſely with Anthony, and attempred 0 
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| th Aupuſtus; but finding herſelf diſap- 
be the ſame vi _—_ to the Sting of an Aſp, # 
point» from the Shame ſlie thought ſhe ſo juſtly de- 
pane "and expected to be expos'd to. In Cleopatra 
ae Egyptian Monarchy, and Egypt was made 
a Province of the Romans. 


CuronoLOGY of the Kings of Syria. 


$1. 2ucus NICaNnoR, i. e. Victorious, the firſt 
King of the Syrians ſince the Death of Alexander, be- 

* reign in the Year of the World 3676; and 

and 32 Years. He conquer'd, without Difficulty, 
pi — the Perſians, Medes, and Babylonians, who pre- 
ſerr'd him to Antigonus. It is by him that the Books 
of the Maccabees begin toreckon the Kingdom of the 
Greeks, and of the Seleucides, 14 Years after the Death 
of Alexander, and the 2d Year of the 1171 Olym- 

:ad, The Chronology of the Chaldeans place this 
2 cba at the 3d, which proceeds from the Difference 
* beginning the Year, with the Jews, at the Spring; 
and with the Chaldeans, at Autumn, | 

Au r roc Hus SOTER ſucceeded Seleucus Nicanor, 
in the Year of the World 3708; and reign'd 19 

18, 
is nn FE Tu os ſucceeded Antiochus Soter, in 
the Year of the World 3727; and reign'd 15 Years. 

SEtLEUCUS, by Irony call'd Cariinicus, i. e. 

t Warrior, ſucceeded his Father Antiochus, in the 
Fear of the World 3742; and reign'd 20 Years. 
This Prince could never oppoſe the Rapidity of the 
Conqueſts of Ptolomy Euergetes, King of Egypt, who 
diſpoſſeſs'd him of his Kingdom. 

SzLEvUCUs CERAUuNus ſucceeded Seleucus Callini- 
cur, in the Year of the World 3762; and reign'd 3 
Tears. 

Ax r focHus the Great ſucceeded Seleucus Ceraunus, 
in the Year of the World 3765; and reign'd 36 
Years. 

SELEUCUS PHILOPATER ſucceeded Antiochus, in 
the Year of the World 3801; but with a great Di- 
minution of Strength and Glory. He was kill'd at 
Atbens, in the 1214 Year of his Reign. 

AnTiocuus Er TIPHAN ES, his Brother, ſucceeded 
him, in the Year of the World 3813. His Name is 
famous in the Scripture for his Impiety. He reign'd 
11 Years. 

AxTiocuvs EuyaTOR, his Son, was plac'd on 
the Throne by Lyfas, his Kinſman, in the Year of 
the World 3824. He was but 9 Years of Age when 
he began to reign, and reign'd but 2 Years; for he 
was diſpoſſeſs*d of the Kingdom by Demetrius, Son of 
Seleucus Philopater, to whom it did belong; and kil- 
led, with his Kinſman Lyſias, by their own Troops, 

DzemMeTRrIVUS Sor ER ſaw himſelf a peaceable Poſ- 
ſeſſor of his Kingdom, which Antiochus Epiphanes had 
ſtolen from him; but having, during the Courſe of 
his Reign, render*d himſelf odious, and inſupport- 
able to his Neighbours, they favour'd the Uſurpation 
of a Son of Antiochus Epiphanes, call'd Alexander 
Ballu, or Balas. He was a Pretender to the Kingdom 
of Syria, and ſeiz'd, at firſt, on Prolemaides. Juſtinus 
ſays, that it was a young Man, bold and enterprizing, 
who was very much like Antiochus's Son, whom the 


Antiochians engag'd in this Enterprize, with the Aſ- | 


liſtance of Prolomy, King of Egypt; Attalus, King of 
Aa; and the King of Cappadocia, with whom De- 
netrius was at War, who the Year following, in a 
Battle e his Enemy, loſt his Kingdom, and his 
Life; after he had reign'd 12 Years. 
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Ax r tochus Sr ETES, Son of Alexander Balas, 
whom Triphon had ſav'd, and plac'd upon the Throne 
of Syria, ſucceeded Demetrius, in the Year of the 
World 3881; and reign'd but 1 Tear; having been 
kild by Triphon, who thereby became Maſter of the 
Kingdom, | | 
 DzmerTRrIvs, the 7th of that Name, ſucceeded 
him, in a Part of the Kingdom, in the Year of the 
World 3860; and reign'd 4 Years. And making 
Alliance with the Ferws, he formed a Defign to reco- 
ver the other Part of Syria; but having undertook a 
War againſt the Parthians, and gain'd ſome Vito» 
ries, he was taken by Treaſon, and conducted into 
Hyrcania. | 

Trrpgon was thereby left ſole Poſſeſſor of the 
Kingdom of Syria; and reign'd 12 Years, is 

Ax r iochus Sor ER, Demetrius's Brother, over 
whom Triphon had uſurp'd the Kingdom, finding that 
Triphon had render'd himſelf odious to his Subjects, 
dethron'd him, and was proclaim'd King, in the Year 
of the World 3876; and reign'd 18 Vears.- He was 
kill'd in a War he undertook againſt Pbraates, King 
of the Parthians, who detain'd his Brother Demetrius 
Priſoner z ſome ſay by his Enemies, others with his 
own Hands, unwilling to. ſurvive the Loſs of his 
Glory. If this be the Antiochus mention'd in the 24 
Book of the Maccabees, he was ſton'd to Death by 
*the Prieſts of a Temple he wanted to plunder. 

DeMeTRIVs, whom Phraates releas'd after- 
wards, and ſent back into Syria, render*d himſelf 
Maſter of it, and poſſeſs'd it 4 Years. His Cruelty 
forc'd his Subjects to revolt, and to receive for King, 
Alexander Zebina, whom Ptolomy Euergetes gave them. 
Demetrius was forc'd to fly, and being expell'd from 
all the Places where he had taken Sanctuary, was kill'd 
at his landing at Tyre. Appian ſays, that Cleopatra, 
his firſt Wife, kill'd him, to be reveng'd for his ha- 
ving marry*d Rhodogone, Daughter of the King of 
Parthia, She had brought him two Sons, Seleucus 
and Artiochus, call'd Grypus, becauſe of his hook*d ' 
long Noſe. The firſt having taken the Diadem a- 
gainſt his Mother's Will, was kill'd by her. There- 
fore, 

AnTIocavs Gxyy us ſucceeded his Father Deme- 
trius, and reign'd 29 Years. He puniſh'd his Mo- 
ther for the Murder of his Brother, and oblig'd her 
to drink the Poiſon ſhe had prepar'd for him. He 
was almoſt always at War with Antiochus call'd Size- 
nus, becauſe brought up at Cizick. 

' AnTiocnvs S1zenvs ſucceeded Grypus, in the 
Year of the World 3875; and reign'd 18 Years, 

PRILI ſucceeded Antiochus Sizenus, in the Lear 
of the World 3894; and reign'd 2 Years. He was 
the laſt of the Kings of Syria; for the Syrians ſeeing 
their Country ravag'd by the Civil Wars, caus'd by 
ſeveral Pretenders to their Throne, elected Tigranes 
King of Armenia. But he could not reſiſt the formi- 
dable Powers of the Romans ; and having been con- 

uer'd by Pompey, Syria was reduc'd into a Province, 
988 Years ſince the Foundation of Rome, and 228 of 
the Syrian Monarchy, ſince Selexcus, to the Begin- 
ning of Tigranes's Reign, which was of 18 Years, 
according to Fuſtinus ; or of 14, according to Ap- 
pian. 


Note, That properly ſpeaking there were no other 
Kings of Afa but thoſe of Syria and Egypt, by 
Turns, Antigonus and Demetrius excepted. An- 
tigonus was the firſt ſtil'd King of Aa; he be- 


gan to reign in the Year of the World 3668 z | 
and reign'd 18 Years. Demetrius, the laſt Kin j 
of Ala, began to reign in the Year of the Wor! | 
3686; and reign'd 17 Years. Demetrius was | 
taken Priſoner by Seleucus, King of Syria, and j 
depriv*d of his Kingdom. 


ALEXANDER, who had uſurp'd Demetrius's Throne, 
ſucceeded him, in the Year of the World 3838; and 
reign'd 10 Years, | 

EMETRIUS, Son of that other Demetrius, from 
whom Alexander had wreſted the Crown, diſpoſſeſs'd 
of him in his Turn, in the Year of the World 3848; 


ard reign'd but 3 Years; having been forc'd, after he Before I paſs to the Chronology of the Roman Em- 
” ad been beaten by Triphen, to fly into the Provinces perors, (the next in Order) it is proper I ſhould in- 
be cb the ſuperior Aa. form the Reader of the Roman Affairs, m_ the 
þ * F Oun- 
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Foundation of that Metropolis of the World, to Ju- 
lius Ceſar*s Uſurpation. 


CnronoLocy of the Roman Affairs, from the Foun- 
dation of Rome 10 Julius Cæſar. 


Rom E was founded by Romulus, in the Year of the 
World 3300, according to Torniel; according to Ca- 
pel, 3247 3 according to Genebrard, 3403; according 
to Claviſius, 3198 z the 7th of Achaz, King of Ju- 
dab; of Oſeab, King of Hrael, the 4th; the 3d End- 
ing of the 6:þ Olympiad, according to Varro; or the 
4th according to Verus Flaccus ; before Chriſt, accord- 
ing to Father Petau, 754 3 according to Salian, the 
Year of the World 3302 the firſt of the 51h Olym- 

= piad; and before Chrif 781. 

Six Kings reign'd in Rome for the Space of 220 
Years, according to Livius, and Dennis of Halicar- 
naſſus. 1. RomvLvs, 37 Years. An Interregnum of 
1 Year. 2. Numa PomyeiLivs, 43 Years. 3. 
Turrius HosTiLIus, 32. 4. L. TARO us 
Pr1scus, 38. 5. Servius TULLUS, 44. 
TARQUINUS SUPERBUS, 25. 

The ConsuLs began the Year of the World 3478, 
the 614 Olympiad, and the 15th of the Reign of 
Darius Hyſtaſpes. The conſular Government laſted 
till Julius Ceſar, i. e. 462 Years, | 

The Sz cxs810n of the People, and the firſt Crea- 
tion of Tribunes, happen'd the 261 Year of the 
Foundation of Rome; the Year of the World, ac- 
cording to Livius, 3495 3 the 72d Olympiad. 

The Magiſtracy of the Decemviss began the 
Year of the Foundation of Rome 303, and laſted 
ſcarce 3 Years, Liv. lib. 3. 

The firſt Creation of DicTAaTors was made (ac- 
cording to Liv. lib. 2.) in the Year of the Foundation 
of Rome 2533 T, Largus having been the firſt cre- 


ted. 
l The Military TRI BUN ES oe to exerciſe a con- 
ſular Authority, in the Year of the Foundation of 
Rome 311. 


Note, That Conſuls were the Head of the Senate. 
They commanded the Armies of the Republick, 
and were ſupreme Judges of the Differences be- 
tween the Citizens. In regard, however, they 
had made ſome Abuſe of their Power, it was al- 
low'd, by the Valerian Law, for the Party ag- 
griev'd to appeal from their Tribunal to the Peo- 
ple; eſpecially in Caſes where the Life of a Ro- 
man Citizen was concern'd. In Proceſs of Time, 
the Conſuls being too much taken up with the 
grand Affairs of State, or at the Head of Ar- 
mies, there were other Magiſtrates created for 
the Diſtribution of Juſtice to the People, in lieu 
of Conſuls. After the Romans had expell'd their 
Kings, they were govern'd by two Conſuls, ha- 
ving their Name @ Conſulendo, elected by an Aſ- 
ſembly of the People. Their Office was to hold 
a Lear; and if either of them dy'd in the 
Courſe of the Year of their Conſulate, a new one 
was elected. To be elected Conſul, it was regu- 
larly requir*d that the Candidate ſhould be at 
leaſt 43 Years old; tho? we meet with ſome Ex- 
ceptions to this Rule, The Election was held in 
the Month of January, in the Campus Martius, 
afterwards in the Capitol. | 

TRIBUNE of the People, Tribunus Populi, was 
a Magiſtrate choſen out of the Commons to pro- 
tect them againſt the Oppreſſion of the Great, 
and to defend the Liberties of the People againſt 
the Attempts of the Senate and Conſuls. Their 
Number, at firſt, was but two; but the next 
Year, under the Conſulate of A. Paſt bumus Arun- 


cius, and Caſſius Viſcellinus, there were three | 


more added ; and this Number of five was after- 

wards increas'd, by L. Trebonius, to ten. The 

Appellation Tribune was given them by. reaſon 

they were at firſt choſen out of the Tribunes of 
, | 


— 


the Army. The Tribunes call'd Aſſemblies of 
the People when they pleas'd, and in th p 
ſemblies frequently annull'd the Decre oe Af. 
Senate, Nothing could be concluded of the 
their Conſent, which they expreſs'd b 2 
bing the Letter T at the Bottom of ch. . 
they had in their Power to prevent the E 
tion of any Decree, without giving an — 
for it, and merely by ſubſcribing 5779 log 
They even ſometimes call*d the Conſy] * 
ta or to Account for their Conduct bel Dic. 
People. ore the 
Military TAI BUN E, Tribunus Miliyy 
an Officer who commanded in chief over 2 1 
of Forces; particularly the Diviſion of x Free 
much the ſame with our Colonel, or th ien 
Maſtre de Camp. There was ſome Diſtin Le 
the Tribunes into Laticlavii and Ay "=o 


thoſe born of a noble Family, were 8 ; 
ter they were made Tribunes of a Links © 


take the Latuſclavus ; the reſt were only to y 

the Anguſtu/clavus. Whence Suetonius take; * 
to inform us, that his Father was Tribunu; fen 
clavius of the 13th Legion, ” 


Over theſ+ 9.; 
bunes of Legions and Cohorts there = on 


Tribunes, who commanded in the Abſ 

the Conſuls, and were inveſted with 9 
Authority. Budæus will have theſe to be much 
the ſame as the Marſhals of France 


. „or, 
Lieutenant. Generals. Romulus, likewtf 4 
bliſh'd a Tribune of the Cavalry, Tribunus Equi- 


tum, who was the ſame with the-Magiſter Eu 
tum under the Dictators, the firſt Officer the 
the Kings. Varro will have it, they were call'g 
Tribunes, becauſe, at firſt, they were on!y three in 
each Legion, when the Legion conſiſted of 3000 
Men, taken out of the three Tribes then on Foo, 
In Proportion as the Legion was increas, the 
Number of Tribunes was likewiſe increas to fix, 
At firſt the Nomination lay in the General of the 
Army; but in the Year of Rome 311, it waap- 
pointed, that the People ſhould nominae one 
Part, and the General another. The latter were 
calPd Rufuli, from Rutilius Rufus, who paſed 
the Law. Thoſe choſe by the People in the C- 
mitia, were call'd Comitiati ; they were indiffe- 
rently either Patricians or Plebeians, and had the 
ſame Marks of Honour as the Conſuls them- 
ſelves. The Tribune of the Pretorian Ciburii, 
was the Captain of the Guards. 
Dzcemvirt, was an Order of Magistrate, 
created with a ſovereign Power, to draw up, and 
make Laws for the People; thus call'd, by res 
ſon their Number was ten, To the Decemviri 
was given all the legiſlative Authority ever en- 
joy'd by the Kings, and after them by the Con- 
ſuls. One among them had all the Enſignsand 
Honours of the Function, and the reſt had the 
like in their Turn, during the Year of their Dt- 
cemvirate. It was the Decemviri drew up the 
Laws of the twelve Tables, call'd thence ga 
Decemvirales, which for a conſiderable Time 
were the whole of the Roman Law. In the Yeat 
303, the Conſuls Appius Claudius Craſinius, and 
T. Genucius Augurinus, being oblig'd to abdi- 
cate z the firſt Decemviri were created, as we have 
obſerv*d ; the Year following ten new ones vere 
appointed to ſucceed them ; and in the Year 
395 another Set were to have been choſen, but 
that the People roſe, made them lay down, and 
reſum'd the Conſuls. The exceſſive Debauchet) 
of Appius Claudius Craſſiius, one of the Con- 
ſuls, who was firſt oblig'd to abdicate, and uh 
had been choſen firſt Decemvir three Times, as 


the principal Cauſe. There were alſo militat) 


Decemviri, and on divers Emergencies De: em"! 
were created to manage and regulate certain Al- 
fair s, after the ſame Manner as Boards of Com- 
miſſioners are appointed among us. Tus e 


find 
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ri for conducting Colonies 3 Decem- 
22 and preſide at Feaſts in Honour 
wp Gods; Decemviri to take Care of the Sa- 
—— and Decemviri to keep the Sybils Books. 
bier Aron was a Magiſtrate created by the 
Senate, or People, on ſome extraordinary and 
eminent Occaſion, to command with ſovereign 
Authority for a certain Time, ordinarily limited 
to ſix Months, tho* the Office was ſometimes 
continu'd to twelve Months. Recourſe was ne- 
yer had to ſuch an Officer, but in dangerous and 
difficult Times, as in ſudden Wars, popular 
Factions, &c. He had abſolute and monarchic 
Power while his Dictature laſted ; and ſome will 
even have it, his Power went beyond that of 
the Kings. He was Arbiter of Peace and War, 
and had Command of Life and Death, without 
any Appeals lying to the People. Twenty-four 
Axes were bore before him, whereas only twelve 
were bore before the Conſul. The firſt Di2ator 
choſe from among the People was T. Largus, 
created, as we have already obſerv'd, in the Year 
of Rome 253. Diomſius Halicarnaſſeus derives 
the Word ab Edicends, becauſe they ordain'd 
and appointed what they pleas'd. But Varro will 
have the Word taken hence, that the Conſul na- 
med him, which the Latins call'd Dicere. Lib. 4. 
De Lingud Latind. Dictator, quod d Conſule di- 
cebatur, curſus Difto, audientes omnes eſſent. 


Rom k was taken by the Gauls, (accord ing to Dio- 
whus of Halicarn, 1. 1. Liv. I. 5.) in the Year of its 
Foundation 365. 

The Roman Wax with King Pyrrhus, happen'd 
in the Year of Rome 473. Liv, lib. 13. 

The Romans appear'd firſt upon the Sea, and be- 
gan the firſt Punick War, in the Year of Rome 489 3 
the 129:b Olympiad z of the World 3723, Polyb. . 
3, and laſted 22 Years, Eutrop. J. 3. : 

The ad Punick Wax began in the 140/b Olym- 
— the Year of Rome 537 ; of the World 37713 

ob. J. 3. and laſted 17 Years, J. 30. 

The Roman Wax with Philip, King of Macedon, 
began in the Year of Rome 554 3 of the World 3788; 
and ended the Year of the World 3821; the King of 
Perfia being then taken by Amilius Paulus, Liv. J. 

and 45. 
rde 1 "60 icx War was happily ended by L. 
Scipio, Brother of Scipio the African, againſt Antio- 
bus the Great, King of Syria, in the Year of Rome 
564; of the World 3298; Liv. J. 37. 

The third Punicx War began in the Year of 
Rome 602; of the World 3836; and was ended in 5 
Years by Scipio the African, call'd the Leſſer. Flor, 
J. 49, $1. Eutrop. J. 4. 

The NuMaNTIAaN, or NUMANTINE WAR, 
began in the Year of Rome 620, 

The JucuxTaIiNE War began in the Year of 
Rome 643; of the World 3877. Salluſt. 

The Wax of the Cymbrians began before the Ju- 
giirtbine War, but was ended after it, by C. Marius. 
From this I'll paſs to the Chronology of the Roman 
Emperors. 


CauxoNnoLOGY of the Roman Emperors. 


The Roman Republick had riſen to ſo great a Pitch 
of Glory, Power, and Grandeur, that it being almoſt 
Impoſſible ſhe could riſe higher; it was neceflary, in 
ſome Meaſure, ſhe ſhould come down. She had no 
foreigh Enemies who could make her fall, having van- 
quiſh'd all thoſe who had ſome Strength, and poſſeſ- 
led herſelf of their Dominions, either by Alliances, 
or Conqueſts. Therefore the Divine Providence choſe 
very Citizens to chaſtiſe her for her Crimes. 
| Pompey and Julius Ceſar were the firſt in Reputa- 
uon, Authority, and in Capacity, either for Peace, or 
War. Each of them had an Ambition out of Mea- 
ſure, and could no longer be kept within the narrow 
Limits of ſimple Citizens. After ſeveral Artifices to 


921 
deſtroy one another, their Differences broke out, at 
laſt, into a Civil War. Pompey eſpous'd the beſt, and 
moſt honeſt Party, which was that of defending the 
Publick Liberty. Cæſar having croſs'd the Rubicon, 
found himſelf ſoon in à Condition of having not 
committed a great Crime in vain. After the Battle 
of Pharſalia, where Pompey was vanquiſh'd, and for- 
ced to fly into Egypt, where he was kill'd by the Party 
of Ptolemy, King of that Country. Some Time after 
he vanquiſh'd allo Scipio and Fuba, in Africa; and in 
Spain the Son of Pompey. Having put an End to the 
Civil Wars, he triumph'd five Times, viz. 4 Times 
in the ſame Month after the Death of Scipio, and the 
fifth after the Defeat of the Sons of Pompey. After 
he had treated the Romans with all Sorts of Diver- 
ſions, he apply'd himſelf to regulate the Affairs of 
the Republick. He corrected the Feaſts, by adding 
two Months to the Year, which he order'd ſhould 
henceforward begin at the Month of January. He 
elected Patricians, increav'd the Number of Senators, 
Ediles, Queſtors, and other inferior Magiſtrates 3 he 
expel!'d from the Order of the Senators thoſe who had 
been convicted of Concuſſion. He impog'd a Cuſtom 
on foreign Merchandiſe, and aboliſh'd the Uſe of Se- 
dans, Robes of Purple, Pearls, Cc. and prohibited 
a too great Sumptuoſity in private Tables. He made 
Citizens of Rome, all Doctors in Phyſick, and all Pro- 
feſſors of the liberal Arts; that thereby thoſe who 
were already in the City ſhould be engag'd to ſtay in 
it, and others invited to it. He aboliſh'd all the Col- 
leges, except thoſe eſtabliſh'd Time out of Mind; 
he order*d that all Debtors ſhould pay their Creditors, 
and that, to that Effect, all Poſſeſſions ſhould be va- 
lu'd at the ſame Price they were rated at before the 
War, abating of the Debt what had been paid for 
the Intereſt, what was written in the Obligation, and 
what had been deliver'd ſince ; ſo that by this Ordi- 
nance the Creditor loſt a 4th Part of what he had 
lent, But notwithſtanding all theſe wholſome Laws, 
and all he did beſides for the Good of the Roman 
Republick ; being conſider'd by ſome of the moſt 
conſiderable among the Romans as an Oppreſſor of 
the publick Liberty, and an Uſurper, a Conſpiracy 
was form'd againſt him, conducted by Caſſius and 
Brutus; the Conſequence whereof was, his being aſ- 
ſaſſinated in the Senate by the Conſpirators, where he 
receiv'd 23 Wounds, which there was but one 
mortal, in the Opinion of the Phyſician Antiftins, 
and which was the 2d which he receiv'd in the Breaſt, 
This Accident happen'd in the Ides of March, againſt 
which Spurina had forewarn'd him. He had had ſe- 
veral Preſages of his unhappy Cataſtrophe, and, a- 
mong others, the Night which preceded the Day of 
his Death he dream'd that ſometimes he ſoar'd above 
the Clouds, and ſometimes that Jupiter ſhook Hands 
with him. Calphurnia, his Wife, dream'd alſo, that 
the Roof of her Houſe was falling to Ruin, and that 
her Huſband was murder'd in her Arms. He met 
with a Man, on his Way to the Senate, who gave 
him a Memoir which contain'd all the Particulars of 


the Treaſon formed againſt him, which he mixed 


with ſome other Papers he held in his left Hand, as if 
he deſign'd to have read it ſoon. 

Jurius Cxsar was 56 Years old when he was aſ- 
ſaſſinated. He uſurp'd the Sovereign Authority in the 
Year of the World 3937, and poſſeſs'd it 4 Years. 
He was tall, well ſnap'd, of a fine Complexion, had 
black Eyes, and a quick Sight; and was of a ſtrong 
Conſtitution, except in his latter Years, when he was 
ſubject to fainting Fits. As for the Qualities of his 
Mind, he was brave, without Raſhneſs ; liberal, with- 
out Prodigality z magnificent, without Profuſion; and 
ſo eloquent, as to be admir'd, even by the famous 
Orator Cicero, his Enemy; dextrous in all Sorts of 
military Exerciſes, and indefatigable. He march'd 
oftener at the Head of his Armies on Foot, than on 
Horſeback ; ſeldom conducting them thro? dangerous 
Roads, and never without having obſerv'd firſt the Si- 
tuation of the Country, He was never diſconcerted, 
nor ever perſuaded to deſiſt from his Enterprizes by 

6R any 
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any Scruple of Religion; deſpiſing all Predictions, 


Omens, Oc. 


He usd to attack the Enemy, not only 


with a premeditated Deſign, but according as the Oc- 


caſion would allow it. 


Himſelf alone has often ral- 


ly'd his Army, and brought them back to the Charge 
when it was almoſt encicely routed, He always ſhew'd 
himſelf ſo meek and tractable towards his Friends, 
that C. Pompeius having been ſurpriz'd by a Malady 
in accompanying him thro* a Wood, where there was 
but a ſmall Hut; Ceſar quitted it to him, and laid 


on the Ground in the open Air. 


He never conceiv'd 


ſo great an Enmity or Hatred againſt any Body, but 
that he could forget it; uſing always a very great 
Moderation when he us'd to take Revenge of the 
moſt attrocious Injuries he had receiv*d. But, on the 
other Hand, he is accus'd of having abus'd his Au- 
thority, by having accepted exceſſive Honours z ſuch 
as the perpetual Conſulate, the perpetual Dictature, 
the Cenſoriat, and the Title of Emperor; the Sir- 
name of Father of the Country, a Statue among the 
Kings, and a high Seat in the Orcheſtre ; but, above 


all, of having affected the Divinity. 


Julius Ceſar uſurp'd the Sovereign Power, and 
robb'd the Romans of their Liberty, in the Year of 
the World 4005; of the Foundation of Rome 705, 
or 709 z the 4th of the 1824 Olympiad ; before Chriſt 


48 ; and govern'd 4 Years. 


Note, That after the Funeral of Julius Ceſar, his 
laſt Will was open'd, and read aloud in the 
Houſe of Anthony, at the Requeſt of his Father- 
in-law Piſo; by which he appointed for his 
Heirs, his three Nephews, Children of his Siſ- 
ters; viz. C. Odlavius for nine Parts of his Eſ- 
tate, which he had divided into twelve; and L. 
Pinarius, with Q; Pedius, for the three others. 
Odlavius came to Rome to enter into Poſſeſſion 
of the Succeſſion of his Uncle, againſt the Ad- 
vice of his Mother, and of his Father. in- law 
Philip. Having afterwards rais'd Forces, he 
govern'd the Republick during 12 Years, ſays 
Suctonius ; firſt with Anthony and M. Lepidus, 
call'd ſince the Triumvirate; and ſome Time 


afterwards with Anthony alone. 


In that Interval 


he had five Civil Wars, viz. that of Mutina, 
Philippi, Peruſia, Sicily, and Adtium. The firſt 
and laſt were againſt Anthony, the ſecond againſt 
Brutus and Caſſius, the third againſt L. Anthony, 
Brother of the Triumvir, and the fourth againſt 
Sex. Pompey, Son of the great Pompey. But that 
of Aﬀium, decided between him and Anthony 


the Quarrel of the Empire of the World, 


and 


gave Birth to the Roman Monarchy foretold by 


Daniel. 


Aus usr us began to govern alone, in the Year of 
the World 4017 ; according to Father Petau, 3947; 
according to Claviſius, 3913; the 41h of the 185th 
Olympiad ; according to others, the 4% of the 1824; 
of the Foundation of Rome, 719; and reign'd 44 
Years: During which Time, he engag*d the moſt 
ſtrenuous Aſſerters of the antient Liberty to admire 
his Domination by his wife Conduct, and the general 


Tranquility he procur'd to the whole Earth. 


He 


ended, at Nole, a Life which his good Conſtitution 
had carry*d to the Age of 75 Years, 10 Months, and 
tome Days; the Year of Chriſt (by which we deſign 
to reckon henceforward) 14. His Qualities, join'd to 
his good Fortune, had rais'd him to the higheſt De- 


gree of Grandeur, 


He had robb'd his Fellow Citi- 


zens of their Liberty, but he had took from them 
Privileges which they were not capable to keep any 
longer; his Beginning was that of an Uſurper, but 
he ended as a Father; and had ſaid of him, that 


be ſhould never have been born if he was to die. 


The 


 greatelt Wrong he did to the Romans, was, to leave 
the Empire to Tiberius, whoſe bad Qualities he was 
not unacquainted with; and in that I chuſe to accuſe 
him of Weaknels, and of too great a Complaiſance 
for Livia his Wife, who had gain'd an abſolute 


Power over him; rather than of that black Mai 
Tacitus would have us ſuſpect him, of havin Wc 
to have himſelf regretted, and of renderin 
vernment illuſtrious, by the Compariſon o 
tues with the Vices of his Succeſſor, 


8 thoug}, 
8 his Gy, 
f his Vi. 


Note, That under Auguſtus, the King of King. . 
true, legitimate, and eternal Em 1 
peror of I. 
ven and Earth, the ſecond Perſon of the hay, 
Trinity, the Son of God, Feſus Cbrig aly 
born, not to raviſh from, but reſtore to Mart. 
their antient Liberty, they had been robb' v 
by Adam's Prevarication. All the Author, 8 
treat of this miraculous Birth, make ſo wa 
different Opinions, as to the Year of Anl. 
the World, of the Olympiad, of the N 
tion, of Rome, of the Conſulate under which, 
happen'd ; and every one of them believe, 
prove his Sentiment by indubitable Demontr, 
tions. Torniel places it in the Year of the Worl 
4089 z Salian 4052; Gordon 4001; Corse. 
a Lapide 2951; Sixtus of Sienna 3962: * 
Petau 3983. Among Proteſtant Chrongly,,, 
Capel reckons the Year of the World 3999, «, 
4000, and fome few Years more; Se; (al. 
viſius 3947 3 and Simpſon 4003. As for the 
Greeks, they differ from the Latins by 1500 
Years ; ſo that it is a Labyrinth, out of which 
it is impoſſible to extricate one's ſelf, Ay ay. 
thors have reckon'd differently the Years of 4,. 
guſtus, ſome taking them from the Death of J.. 
lius Cæſar, others from his firſt Conſulate, or the 
Battle of A#ium ; hence follows a different Sup- 
putation for that of the Birth we ſpeak of, For 
the Conſulate, St. Epiphanius places it under the 
13th Year of Auguſtus, with Silvantts ; Coſhdirny 
under that of Cornelius Lentulus, and alin; 
Meſjala, or Meſſalius ; Severus Sulpicius under 
that of Sabinus and Rufinus. As for the Olyn. 
piad, this ſays that it was the 3d Year of the 
194th; that the 2d, others the 3d, Gc. I have 
follow'd, in this Diverſity of Opinions, that of 
Cardinal Baronius ; *tis true, that he has not di. 
tinguiſh'd the Ara, or Chriſtian Epoch, in- 
vented by Dionyſius Exiguus, who liv'd under the 
Emperor Fuftinian, of the true Year when 
Chriſt came into the World, which the Learned 
Chronologers place a Year or two before, Dexte- 
rius anticipates it of 4 Years; K-pler of 3; A. 
thony Capel of 6. But we muſt fix on two; ſo 
that, agreeable to this Calculation, the preſent 
Year we reckon 1742, ſhould be 1744, ſince the 
true Year of Chriſt. 


TiBtrIvs, to whom Auguſtus had left the Em. 
pire, ſucceeded him the 194th of Auguſt, of Chrift 14. 
Tiberius knew perfectly well how to treat the Romans, 
who had not then Courage enough to ſhake off the 
too heavy Yoke impoſed upon them, nor Wiſdom 
enough to uſe themſelves to it, and endeavour to ren- 
der it ſupportable. Never Prince was more pro- 
foundly deceitful, nor left leſs Room to penetrate h 
Deſigns. He was perfidious even often againſt hl 
own Intention, ſo much he had uſed himſelf to De- 
ceit and low Cunning. The Jealouſy of the Com. 
mand was always more powerful over him, than the 
Love of his neareſt Kindred, and neareſt Friend. 
The Death of Germanicus, who was the greateſt Ob: 
ject of his Jealouſy, and that of his Wife Agrippina. 
was a Proof of it, equally fatal and bold. Th 
Sons Druſus and Nero, were treated with the ſame 
Rigour. His beſt Friends could not eſcape his Hands, 
After he had raiſed Sejanus to the higheſt Degree of 
Elevation and Grandeur, a Subject can aſpire to, he 
made him periſh miſerably z and involved in hi 
Ruin all thoſe who were ſuſpected by him, and 0 


whom he wanted. to be revenged. The Senate Was 


deprived of the moſt noble and moſt virtuous Mem” 
bers it was compoſed of, by the Malice and Impo 


dence of Delators, who were the faithful laſtrument? 


I 


of the C 
ſay, that 


uried in Oblivion. 

et * he had within himſelf a Judge, who left 
4 of his Crimes unpuniſhed; but as if he wanted 
2 them forgotten, he choſe for his Succeſſor a 
Man worſe than he was himielf; and that Man was 
Caligula, Son of Germanicus. And in Gratitude, 
Tiberius being very Near Death, this new Prince im- 
tient to fee himſelf Maſter of the World, ſtran- 
led him, 'tis ſaid, with his own Hands. Some 
lay, that he was poiſon'd by Caius. Others, that 


Reſpite, they refuſed him Victuals. And others, that 
a Pillow was thrown on his Face whilſt he was in a 
fainting Fit. But Seneca writes, that Tiberius finding 
himſelf near Death, drew: his Ring from off his 
Finger, and held it ſometimes as if wanting to give 
it to ſomebody z and afterwards did put it again on 
his Finger, and keeping his Left-Hand clinch'd, was 
a long while without moving; but that having af- 
terwards called his Servants, and finding that no bo- 
dy anſwer'd him, he got out of Bed, near which 
fainting away he died, the 16th of March, of the 
Year of Chri 37; after he had lived 72 Years, and 
reign'd 22 Years, ſix Months, and 18 Days, Tibe- 
rius was very learn'd, and ſpoke very well the Greek 
Tongue. For his Perſon he was very corpulent, and 
ſtrong of Body, very tall, broad Shoulders, broad 
Stomach, and otherwiſe well limb'd. He had a 
very fine Complexion, long Hairs, and very good 
Features, ; 


Note, That under Tiberius, the Amphitheatre of 
| Fidenes buried 50000 Men under its Ruins, and 
that Germanicus, Tiberius's Nephew, defeated 


Arminiſhed, and puſh'd his Conqueſts as far as 
the Elbe. 


CatiGuLa ſucceeded Tiberius the 1645 of March, 
of the Year of Chriſt 37, Caligula rival'd, or ra- 
ther ſurpaſſed his Predeceſſor in Malice, Violence, 
Impurities, and all -other Crimes the Soul of a Ty- 


Vous, nor more extravagant. He diſſipated in few 
Months, the immenſe Treaſure Tiberius had heap'd 
up in ſeveral Years; and which amounted to ſixty 
Millions, fix Hundred and ſeventy-five Thouſand 
golden Crowns 3 the poorer he was, the more pro- 
vieal, He made no Scruple of the moſt horrible In- 
jultice, nor of debaſing himſelf far beneath his Rank 
and Quality, to find Money to defray his Expences, 
vhich were incredible. *Tis almoſt impoſſible to con- 
ceive the Brutality of his Mind, and to judge of his 
Humour it ſufficeth to repeat theſe Words of his, 
aul to God the Roman People had but one Head. 
His greateſt Folly was that of being conſider'd as a 
God, He had the Heads of the Images of the an- 
tent Divinities taken off, and his put in the Place. 

e uſed to ſtand between the Statues of Caſtor and 
Pollux to be ador'd, and he boaſted of lying with 
the Moon; in a Word, there was no Extravagancy 
vhere that ridiculous Deſire of Deification had not 
ried him to. But the moſt violent was that of ha- 


; cauſe he knew the Oppoſition he ſhould meet with 
om the Jews, in endeayouring to oblige them to a 
orſhip, which their Law condemn'd as a Sacrilege. 


e gave Orders to Petronius Governor of Syria, to 


* en of Jupiler, and to have it placed in 
3 * uary 3 but he was diſſuaded from that At- 
Het j * Azrippa, Son of Ariſtobulus, whom the old 
— ad Cauled to be put to Death, and who was 
Us Favourites, But he repented ſoon of his 
Pralance, and commanded that a gilded Co- 
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the Paroxiſms of his Fever, having given him ſome 


rant is capable of, There was never a Man more fu-' 


"lg his Statue placed in the Temple of Feru/alem ;. 


e a Statue made which ſhould repreſent him un- 
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Iofſus ſhould be made at None, and his Reſolution 
was to have it placed in the Temple of Feruſalem, 
before the Fews could know any thing of it. His 
intended Journey into Egypt was, by his Preſence, 
to ſupport that Conſecration, after which he made 
po doubt, but the whole Earth would adore him; 
but God ſtopt his ſacrilegious Deſigns by the Hands 
of Chereas, who kill'd him the 24% of January, of 
the Year 41, after he had lived 29 Years, reign'd 3, 
10 Months, and 8 Days. Caligula is accuſed, be- 
ſides all his other Vices, of having debauch'd his 
own Siſters, He was tall, corpulent, pale, the Neck 
and Legs very ſmall, the Temples and Eyes ſhallow, 
the Forehead large and frightful, thin Hairs, the 
Top of the Head bald, and his whole Body cover'd 
with rough Hairs. 

CLaupivs his Uncle ſucceeded him, the 24th 
of January, of the Year 41. Never was a Man ſo 
ſtupid. His own Mother wanting to exaggerate the 
Stupidity of ſome body, uſed to ſay freely, that he 
was as great a Fool, as her Son; he was governed by 
his Freed-men. His Wife Meſſalina, whoſe Debauche- 
ries has render*d her Name famous, was ſo impudent, 
and altogether ſo conſcious of his Stupidity, that ſhe 
married another Man while he was yet living. At 
laſt he took the Reſolution to have her put to Death, 
and ſome Days afterwards aſk'd for her, as if ſhe 
had been yet living. The young Agrippina his Niece, 
whom he had married, ſent him ſoon out of the 
World, by the Poiſon ſhe_gave him, with Muſh- 
rooms, which was call'd ſince the God's Meat, Se- 
veral ſay, that ſo ſoon as he had ſwallow'd down 
the Poiſon he loſt his Speech, and that having been 
tormented with violent Pains, during the whole Night, 
he expired at break of Day. His Death was kept 
ſecret till every thing could be regulated with regard 
to his Succeſſor. He died the 13/4 of Ofober, of 
the Year 54, Afinius Marcellus and Acilius Aviola, 
being then Conſuls; in the 6444 of his Age, and the 
13th of his Empire. 


Note, That in the 2d Year of the Empire of Clau- 
dius, happen'd that great Famine foretold by 
Agabus, and at the very Time he had mark'd. 
Claudius ſnew'd on that Occaſion, a truly paternal 
Care for the Support of the People of Rome. Joſe- 
phus relates, that a Queen of the Adiabenians had 
a vaſt Quantity of Corn bought at Alexandria, 
and dried Raiſins in the Iſland of Cyprus, which 
ſhe ſent to Feruſalem for the Subſiſtence of 
the poor Inhabitants; the Chriſtians of Antioch 
ſent alſo great Alms to the Chriſtians of Feru- 
ſalem, by Paul and Barnabas. 


Neko, the Son of Azrippina, by Domitius Ano- 
barbus, her firſt Huſband ; but whom Claudius had 
adopted in his Family; ſucceeded him the 13th of 
OZober of the Year 54 ; he did nothing unworthy of 
a great Prince during the firſt five Years of his Em- 
pirez on the contrary, he begun by giving all the 
Marks of a virtuous Inclination, proteſting publickly, 
that he was determined to govern the Empire accord- 
ing to the Command of Auguſtus, giving on all Oc- 
a ſeveral Proofs of Liberality, Compaſſion, and 
Civility : He aboliſhed ſome Impoſitions, and dimi- 
niſhed others. But he abandoned himſclt afterwards 
to all Sorts of monſtrous Voluptuouſneſs ; his Cruelty 
equalled his Infamies, having cauſed his own Mother 
to be put to Death; and Rome ſet on Fire for his 
Diverſion ; he was abominated by the Senators, as the 
cruel Executioner 'of the moſt honourable of their 
Order : The Citizens abhorred him as a Monſter, 
born in all Appearance for the entire Ruin of the 
Empire, and of the human Race. There was no 
Chaſtity which could withſtand him; and he infa- 
mouſly boaſted of having preſerved it in no Part of his 
Body. He had attempted to change a Boy into a 
Woman, and married another, with all the nuptial 
Ceremonies, At laſt, God having made uſe of him 


as a Scourge to Mankind, puniſhed him in his * 
n 
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In Gaul, the Roman Army quitted his Service; and 
in Spain, Galba revolted againſt him. This laſt 
News being brought to him while he was at Table, 
ſurprized him ſo much, that he tore the Letters, 
threw down the Table, and broke two rich Veſſels 
which he valued much. He aſked for ſome Poiſon of 
the famous Locuſta, which he put into a Gold Box. 
He entered the Gardens of Servilius, from whence he 
ſent his Confidents to prepare a Fleet at Haſtie, de- 
ſigning to fly; on which he ſounded the Tribunes of 
the Pretorian Guard, to know if they would accom- 
pany him; but ſome excuſed themſelves on various 
Pretences, and others refuſed it openly, In that Di- 
lemma, he found (as he confeſſed himſelf) neither 
Friends or Foes; and no body would promiſe to kill 
him, if he was once reduced to that Extremity. The 
Soldiers of his Guard abandoned him, ſo that he was 
forced to change his Cloaths to diſguiſe himſelf, and 
to ſeek his Security in the Flight, wherein he was 
accompanied but with four Men. He was purſued 
from all Sides, to be ſacrificed to the publick Ven- 
geance; and when he ſaw himſelf on the Point of 
being taken, for fear of the Supplice inflicted on 
thoſe the Senate had declared Enemies of the Repub- 
lick, he was forced ta kill himſelf, He was not wor- 
thy to die by a more honeſt Hand ; and he could not 
have had a more infamous Executioner than himſelf. 
The Empire had ſuffer'd him 13 Years, 8 Months, 
and ſome Days. He died the 39th Year of his Age, 
the roth of June of the Year 68. 


Note, That under Nero began the firſt Perſecution 
againſt the Chriſtians, during which St. Peter 
and St. Paul ſuffered Martyrdom, the one being 
crucified with his Head downwards, according 
to his Deſire, and the other beheaded, in the 
13th Year of his Empire, of Chri# 67; after 
the firſt had govered the Church of Rome 24 
Years, 5 Months, and 11 Days, according to 
Cardinal Baronius, and 25 accompliſhed, ac- 
cording to Euſebius. Some orthodox Authors 
ſay, that Nero was the Antichriſt z becauſe St. 
Paul ſays of him, that he exerciſed the Myſtery 
of Iniquity; but in this Place the Apoſtle could 
not ſpeak of Nero, who was not Emperor when 
he wrote the Second Epiſtle to the Theſſalonians, 
out of which thoſe Words are extracted. St. 
Auguſtin relates two other Opinions ſtill more 
extravagant : One maintained, that Nero was to 
riſe from the Dead, to be the Man of Sin; the 
other, that he was not dead, but would appear 
at the End of the World to fight Jeſus Cbriſt. 
Severus Sulpicius, otherwiſe a very grave and 
judicious Author, has wrote this Dream in ſuch 
a Manner, as if he really believed it,—Suetonius 
and Tacitus ſpeak of an Impoſtor, who gave 
himſelf for Nero, and found ſeveral Partiſans ; 
but was ſoon diſcovered, and puniſhed for his 
Impoſture, with the laſt Supplice. 


Srxcius GaLBA was elected by the Army he 
commanded, to ſucceed Nero, in the Year 68. He 
pretended to be deſcended from Jupiter, and Paſi- 
phae, Minos's Wife, King of Crete. The Origin of 
the Name of Galba, of the Family of the Sulpicius's, 
is variouſly recounted by Suetonins. His Father had 
been Conſul. Auguſtus making him fit at his Table, 
told him one Day by a ſudden Motion, Thou Galba 
will alſo taſte of the Empire. He took no Notice of 
thoſe prophetick Words; and made a Jeſt openly of 
the Prediction made to his Grandfather, that the Em- 
pire would enter late into his Family; that will hap- 
pen, ſaid he, when a Mule ſhall grow fecund. A 
long while after this Diſcourſe, that Prodigy hap. 
pened ; and when he was informed of it, he con- 
tirmed himſelf in the Deſign he had conceived to re- 
volt againſt Nero, and ſo render himſelf Maſter of 
che World. He could have had the ſame Thought 
after Caligula's Death, and ſeveral preſſed him to it 
but he prefer'd the Sweetneſs of a private Life, to the 
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- prive Nero of the Empire, who had robbeq it 


Pomp of the ſovereign Power. This TY 
— him the Eſteem of Claudius, who = "lation 
ſidered him as a Man of an extraordinary Mere . 
fact, he had retained the Severity of the . 
Manners, either in War, for the Diſcipline bs = 
Armies; or, in Peace, for his Manner of the 
and the Government of his Family, 
ſecret Orders, that he ſhould be 
was informed of it, and the Fear o 
the Sollicitations of Vindex, and of ſever] Perſon 
Virtue, who deſired him earneſtly to — 
Country againſt a Tyrant, who wanted to deſtros ;. 
made him reſolve to revolt, if it was a Revolt to by 


from 


, joined to 


Britannicus, — Hiſtorians accuſe him of , ford; 
Avarice, and of having been entirely governed b. 
three Favourites, and who were making Haſte J 
under an old Prince, to make their Fortune and * 
up Riches. The Soldiers of the Army of Gern : 
having not received from him the Gratification th 

expected, and promiſed to them by him, being Fo 
fended, beſides at a Word he had ſaid, and which 
was worthy of an Emperor, that he uſed 10 ebuſe bis 
Soldiers not to buy them; wrote to the Soldiers of the 
Pretorian Guard, that they could by no Means 3 
prove of an Emperor made in Spain, and therefor- 
defired them to chuſe another more agreeable to all 
the Armies, This News made Galba judge that he 
was leſs deſpiſed for his old Age, than becauſe he 
had no Children; which made him reſolve to adopt 
Piſon, a young Man of an illuſtrious Family, and 
of very great Hopes : He brought him to the Camp 
and declared his Choice publickly to the Soldiers. 
but as he mentioned no Gift, he left room for the 
Practices of Ortho. Six Days after this unfortunate 
Adoption, there was ſo powerful a Cabal made 
among them againſt Galba, that they killed him the 
oth of January, without any body endeavouring to 
defend him. He was in the 63d Year of his Life, 
and the 7th Month of his Reign. : 

Or no, his Aſſaſſin, ſucceeded him, the Year of 
Chriſt 69; but he did not enjoy long the Fruit of his 
Crime. He had been Nero's Favourite, and the 
Companion of his Debaucheries, which ſhewed what 
was to be e from his Government, The 
Army of Germany had choſen, on their Side, Viel- 
lius, who was ſtill a worſe Maſter. If Ochs had fol- 
lowed the Counſel of the wiſeſt of his Friends, he had 
continued the War; but either through Impatience, 
or Deſpair, he killed himſelf with a Poniard, the 
20th ril of the Year 69, after he had reigned 
3 Months and g Days. 

ViTELLIivs ſucceeded Otho, the 20th of April 
of the Year 69: He had inſinuated himſelf into 
Caligula's Favour, by an infamous Flattery, which 
went ſo far as to adore him as a God. The ſame 
Art had rendered him agreeable to Claudius : And 
Hiſtory remarks, that he uſed to carry one of Maſa- 
lina's Shoes in his Pocket, and ſo kiſs it as ſomething 
ſacred. Nero was alſo gained by the ſame vile Means; 
and Vitellius obtained from thoſe Princes very ho- 
nourable Poſts, in which he behaved in a different 
Manner, In the Proconſulate of Africa, he governed 
himſelf with a great deal of Juſtice and Innocence 3 
and in the Poſt of the Publick Works of Rome, he 
was accuſed of having even robbed the Temples. 
When he had uſurped the ſovereign Power, he made 
uſe of it to gratify hisPaſſions : He was ſo great an Epi. 
cure, that he made four Meals a Day, and could not 
be treated but at a vaſt Expence : According to e. 
tonius, a Repaſt was very cheap, when it not c* 
ceeded 1200 Pounds Sterling. Suetonius mentions © 
| Feaſt made by that Emperor's Brother, to treat him, 
wherein were ſerved 2000 different Fiſhes; and 
a Paſty, which Vitellius, when he regaled his r 
ther in his Turn, had put on the Table, and * 
was made of Pheaſants Tongues, of Brains of on 
cocks, and of Livers of unknown Birds, whic Ile 
had brought over, by Sea, from Spain: He ca 9" 
it, by reaſon of it's Bigneſs, Minerva's Buckler, 3 mY 
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oſt 2500 Pounds Sterling. His Cruelty was 
o his Gluttony, and his Friends and Ser- 
a Victim to it; being even ſuſpected of hav- 
ing not ſpared his Own Mother. This unſupportable 
_ duct cauſed the Revolt of the Armies of Murfia, 
5 (at preſent Hungary) Judea and Syria, 
who choſe for Emperor TH. He was vanquiſh- 


did C 


f his Death by the Hands of his Soldiers, the 3d of 
er, according to Joſepbus, or of December, ac- 
cording to Tacitus, the Ju Puniſhment of the Crimes 
he had committed, in ſo great a Number, that it is 
ſurpriſing there could have been ſo many perpetrated, 
in the ſhort Space of eight Months Reign, (or of a 


Year, wanting ten Days, according to others,) not. 


eſtabliſhed. 

| _— ſucceeded him the 1ſt of Fuly, of 
the Year 69 : He was of the Race of the Flavians, 
ho, before him, had not made a very great Figure. 
T brough Narciſſus's Favour, he had received the 
Command of the Armies of Germany, and of Britain, 
where he had vanquiſhed thoſe People in ſeveral Bat- 
tles, and brought under the Roman Yoak two formi- 
dable Nations, with twenty of their Cities, or 
Towns. He had governed Africa with all the Inte- 
grity imaginable: But under the Empire of Nero, 
he was obliged to reſign all his Poſts, and retire to 
an obſcure Place, to obey that Prince; who baniſhed 
him from his Court, becauſe, while he was reciting 
his Verſes, Veſpaſian fell aſleep. Under his Reign, 
the Empire, which had been afflicted by the Civil 
Wars under the three preceding Reigns, enjoyed 
that Tranquillity ſo long wiſhed for. Yeſpafian was 
a very great Prince, either in Peace or War, if Ava- 
rice had not tarniſh'd the Luſtre of his Virtues. He 
died the 24th of June, of the Year 79, after he had 
reigned ten Years. | 


vie, that under Veſpaſian's Reign, the Jews were 
puniſhed for the Parricide committed on Feſus 
Chrift. Titus, his Son, having by his Orders, 
aſſembled his Forces in Ceſarea, came to beſiege 
Feruſalem, at the Time of the Solemnity of the 
Paſſover z which had brought to that City an 
infinite Number of People from all Parts of 
Judea, in the Confidence that there was nothing 
to fear. Titus ſeated his Camp towards the 
Mount of Olives; where the Son of God, look- 
ing over that unfortunate City, did ſhed Tears, 
foreſeeing its Calamity. The Approach of the 
Enemy put an End to all the Parties Feruſalem 
was then divided into, and they all united in their 
common Defence; and behaved in it with ſo 
much Valour, that Titus was often expoſed to 
the greateſt Danger for his Perſon : But without 
loſing Courage — his bad Succeſs in ſome At- 
tacks, he, on the contrary, purſued the Siege 
with ſuch Vigour, that in fix Days he was Ma- 
ſter of the two firſt Walls, and nag himſelf 
at the Foot of the third. The Magazines of 
Corn, kept in the City, and which could have 
ſufficed for ſeveral Years, | being ſet on Fire, 
cauſed a Famine and ſeveral leaving Feruſalem 
to avoid it, Titus had them crucified, The 
Number of them was ſo great at laſt, that it 
wanted Room to ere Gibbets, where thoſe un- 
happy Fugitives were hung. It being rumoured 
throughout the Army, that thoſe who came to 
ſurrender themſelves, and which had been re- 
ceived to Mercy, had ſwallowed their Gold ; 
the Arabs and Syrian Soldiers killed in one 
Night two thouſand of them, and ſearched in 
their Entrails for the Treaſures they thought they 
had buried there. Titus ſtopt the Courle of that 
Cruelty ; and to force the Beſieged to ſurrender 
the ſooner, he, cauſed Jeruſalem to be environed 
with a Wall, flanked with thirteen Forts ; which 
was perfected in three Days. The Proviſions 
were ſo much diminiſhed in the City, that after 
they had had Recourſe to the moſt filthy Things, 


they were forced to feed on human Fleſh, A 

Mother killed her own Child at her Breaſt, and 

prolonged her Life a few Days, at the Expence 
of that which ſhe had given. — 

This Extremity could not ſoften the Hearts 
of thoſe who governed; they deceived the Peo- 
ple by falſe Prophecies of a ſudden Succour, and 
obliged them to reject all honeſt Conditions of- 
fered by Titus. This Obſtinacy engaged him to 
purſue the Siege with ſtill more Vigour: He 
took the Tower called Antonian, which was near 
the Temple : The Soldiers burned the Portico 
which joined thoſe two Edifices on the Side of 
the Septentrio, and the Fews did the ſame of 
that towards the Weſt, to deſtroy the Romans, 
who had rendered themſelves Maſters of it. 71. 
tus began then to think of taking the Temple z 
and had all the Machines prepared, which were 
neceſſary to attack it with Fire and Sword. But 
as he was on the Point of executing it, he had 
a Sort of Pity for ſo celebrated a Place, and com- 
manded, willing to preſerve it againſt the 
Opinion of the Council of War, to extinguiſh 
the Flames, which began to burn the Outſide, 
He was obeyed immediately : But Men could 
not preſerve what God had reſolved to deſtroy. 
In this Attack, (ſays Foſepbus, J. 7. of the Few- 
% War, c. 18.) a Soldier, without reſpecting 
the Orders Titus had given, to ſave the Temple, 
did ſet the Edifices next to it on Fire: The 
Jews ran on all Sides to extinguiſh it; Titus did 
the ſame on his Side; but the Confuſion was fo 
great, that he could not be heard, much leſs 
have his Orders executed; ſo that the Fire en- 
crealing always its Violence, the Temple was 
reduced to Aſhes the 1oth of Auguſt. It had 
been burnt the ſame Day by Nebuchadnezzar 
King of Babylon. Foſephus reckons from its Du- 
ration to its Conflagration, 1130 Years, 7 
Months, and 15 Days, ſince its firſt Foundation 
by Solomon; and 639 Lears and 45 Days ſince 
it had been repaired under Cyrus. Herod Aſca- 
lonites had re-edified it almoſt from its Founda- 
tion, with the Sumptuoſity worthy not only of a 
petty King of Judea, but of an Emperor of the 
whole Earth. The Temple being burnt, Titus 
gave Leave to the Soldiers to burn the City, and 
took likewiſe the Fortreſs of Sion; ſo that the 
Eighth of September of the Year 72 ; or 60, ac- 
cording to others; of Veſpaſian the 2d, on the 
Sabbath Day, he was abſolute Maſter of Feruſalem. 
Foſephus, making the Enumeration, by the 
Sacrifices made at Eafter, ſays, that thoſe who 
were then in a Condition to eat the Paſchal 
Lamb, amounted to Two millions ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand Perſons; beſides a vaſt Number 
of thoſe, whom the legal Impurities, or ſome 
other Reaſon, hindered from celebrating the 
Paſſover with the reſt. Of this incredible Mul- 
titude, Eleven hundred thouſand died during the 
Siege, and Ninety-ſeven thouſand were made 
Prifoners, during the whole War, according to 
the Supputation of the ſame Author, who was 
preſent at the Siege, and Ruin of his unhappy 
Country. Titus cauſed Feruſalem to be entirely 
ruinated, reſerving only ſome Towers to lodge 
the Garriſon he had left there. | 


T1Tvs ſucceeded his Father Veſpaſian, the 24th 
of Fune, of the Year 79 : He had a great deal of 
Clemency, Liberality, and Compaſſion, and all the 
other Virtues of a great Prince z he was learned, and 


. a Friend to the Learned; and was juſtly called, the 


Delight of Mankind. He died the 13th of September, 
of the Year 81; after he had reigned two Years, 
two Months, and twenty Days. He gave but a ſhort 
Joy to the World; and his Days, which he thought 
loſt, when not marked with fome Liberality, ran 
with too much Precipitation, 
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Note, That under Titus happen'd that famous Con- 


ber of the Year 96, with an indicible Joy. He be- 

n happily his Reign, by an Edict of a general Ab- 
olution for all thoſe who had been baniſh'd or im- 
priſon'd for Crimes of Impiety. He had Courage, 
Prudence, and Spirit, and ſpar*d nothing to reſtore 
the Empire to its antient Luſtre, He dy'd the 1765 
of January of the Year 98, after 1 Year, 4 Months, 
and 29 Days Reign. 

Tx4aJan, whom he had aſſociated to the Empire, 
on the ſingle Conſideration of his Virtue, ſucceeded 
him, the 274% of Fanuary of the Year 98. If he had 
not a Birth proportion'd to that high Dignity, his 
Soul was adorn'd with thoſe excellent Qualities which 
made Nerva, who choſe him, judge that he was wor- 
thy of it. He had very well ſerv'd Ye/paſian, and 
Titus his Son, in the Wars againſt the Fews, where 
he commanded the 12 Legion. He wrote to the 
Senate at his Acceſſion go the Empire, that never, by 
his Order, an honeſt Man ſhould be put to Death, nor 
noted of Infamy ; but kept very ill his Oath, with Re- 
. ſpect to the Chriſtians 3 for tho? he publiſh'd no E- 
dicts expreſly againſt them, nevertheleſs, the Prohi- 
bition he made of nocturnal Aſſemblies, and of new 
and foreign Religions, left Room for the Governors 
of Provinces to proſecute Chriſt's Servants. He dy'd 
either of a Malady, or of Poiſon, in a Town of 
Cilicia call'd then Selinuntes, and ſince the City of 
Trajan, the 10th of Auguſt, of the Year 117; after 
he had reign'd 19 Years, 7 Months, and 15 Days; 
and in the 61ſt Year of his Age; or, according to o- 
thers, in the 64th, His Cruelty, Incontinency in 
the Love of Boys, Exceſs of Drinking, and his ob- 
ſtinate Idolatry, tarniſh'd all his Virtues. 


Note, That in the 7b Year of his Empire Trajan 
began to erect, at Rome, that famous Column 
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been brought to Rome, were Feboſted 


Side a Gaul, and whom Adrian had adopted, ſucceed. 
ed him, the 1255 of July of the Year 138, He had 
a great deal of Wit, Learning, Eloquence, Policy, 
Moderation, Honeſty, and Tenderneſs for his Peo- 
ple, and was very liberal. He dy*d the 71h of March 


of the Year 161 after 22 Years, 7 Months, and 26 


Days Reign. 


Note, That during Antoninus's Empire, happen da 
general Famine, in which an infinite Multitude 
of Perſons periſh'd of Hunger. The Circus at 
Rome was almoſt entirely ruinated, The Inun- 
dation of the Tyber caus'd great Ravages, and 
Fire conſum'd more than 300 Houſes. Earth- 
quakes deſtroy'd ſeveral Cities in Aa; and 
thoſe of Antioch and Narbonne were conſum'd 
by Fire. 


Maxcvus AureLivs, call'd the Philoſopher, ſuc- 
ceeded Antoninus, the 7th of March of the Year 161. 
He had all the you * 5 which can be defir'd in 
a great Prince for the Felicity of his People; and in 
his Perſon was ſeen the Accompliſhment of that old 
Proverb, that the World would be happy, if all Philo 
ſophers were Kings, er all Kinzs Philoſophers. He 
was unhappy in his Family; his Son-in-law was as v0. 
luptuous, and as irregular in his Conduct, as himſelf 


was continent and moderate. The Name of Fau- 


ſtiua, his Wife, is ſtill infamous, for her Incontinency 3 
and ſome Hiſtorians ſay that he knew nothing of her 
Debauchery,or that if he knew it, he had the Prudence 


to diſſemble it. He was ſo griev*d at the vitiated Inclina- 
tions of his Son Commodus, that he appear'd tir d of his 
Life. In Fact, as he lov'd the Empire ſo extreamly, he 
could be but ſenſibly touch'd to leave it to 4 Perſon 


whom he knew unworthy of it. One of his Friends 


flagration of Mount Veſuvius, which ruin'd 13th Year, and the 112 hf Thrif, han...” 186 
whole Towns and Cities, and a vaſt Tract of that frightful Earthquake at Antioch,” wh; ver 
Land. The Aſhes flew as far as Africa, Egypt, cannot read in the Hiſtory of Dion withou Da! 
and Syria. Pliny the elder wanted to ſee near this ing ſeiz'd with Horror, The Prefence of 4 g 
terrible Prodigy, but was puniſh'd for his cu- jan, who us'd to paſs the Winter there * ] 
rious Temerity; having been ſuffocated by the drawn from all the Provinces of the Emo, ad 
Flames. Rome run the Riſque, alſo, under his innumerable Multicude of Perſons of ls. By 
Reign, of periſhing by a Fire, which laſted 3 and Qualities, either for their private Aﬀ;; 7a 
Days, and 3 Nights, with an exceſſive Violence. to gratify their Curioſity, by the Sight of os or 
During which Time, ſeveral Temples were con- nificent a Court, In that Calamity there Was = 
ſum'd, with a vaſt Number of Palaces and a ſingle Houſe lefc entire, nor an Inhabitant not 
Houſes. was not maim'd. They were oblig'd tg wy 
| Trajan, with great Difficulty, thro? a Wind oY 
Dom1Tian, his Brother, in the Opinion of ſe- the neighbouring Mountains ſunk into the Bar 
veral, employ'd Poiſon, to take his Place, the 137 ſome Rivers were dry'd, and new — 4 
of September of the Year 8 1. He was cruel, impudent, *pear'd. a. Ne 
vain, and extravagant; for he took the Name of ſpe 
God, and Lord. The Poets of his Times, and Mar- A RIAN, who had been adopted by Trajan, ſh del 
tial in particular, preſented him with as much of that ceeded him, the 10/b of Auguſt of the Year 11) He * 
Incenſe as he could want; and their Verſes, which we was learned in all Things, and equall'd the grea 1. Ali 
read at this Time, are deſpicable Witneſſes of their Princes of his Time; but his excellent Qualities wi Ble 
Flattery for a Prince, who, far from deſerving the blacken'd by his Perſecution againſt the Cbriſtiai the 
Name of God, and of Son of Pallas, was even un- and having all thoſe whom he thought could aſpire t to 
worthy of that of a Man. He was kill'd by Stephen, the Empire put to Death; among whom was his Rb. De: 
a Freed-man of Clement the Conſul, the 18h of Sep. ther- in- law Servian, who was almoſt 100 Years old and 
*Fember of the Year 96; after he had reign'd 15 Years, He alſo oblig'd his Wife Sabina to kill herſelf, He by 
and 5 Days. Suetonius writes, that the Day before adopted for his Son Antoninus, call'd the Pious, on the! 
his Death he ſaid that the next Day the Moon would Condition that he ſhould adopt two others, viz, 1 ſhe 
be bloody for him in the Sign Aquarius; from whence cius Ælius Verus, and Marcus Antoninus; this, don the 
Father Petau infers, that he died two Years ſooner of Anins Verus, his Wife's Brother; and that, Son of her 
than mention'd by Cardinal Baronius. Apollonius Ty- Lucius Aurelius and Ceronius Commodus, whom he had ing 
aneus, that famous Magician, was at the ſame Time choſen ſome Time before for his Succeſſor, but who olec 
Domitian was kill'd, haranguing the People of Ephe- was dead before him. Having thus provided a Sue. the 
jus, He ſtopp'd all of a ſudden, and drawing two or ceſſor, he ended his Life by a voluntary Abſtinence, ed, 
three Steps back, his Eyes frightfully fix'd on the the 12/6 of Fuly of the Year 138; after he had be 
Earth, cry'd, Strike, ſtrite the Tyrant. Nero reviv'd reign'd 20 Years, 10 Months, and 29 Days. Here. dy 
in his Perſon, and the Perſecution againſt the Chri- built Feruſalem, and chaſtis'd ſeverely the rebellious acco 
ſtians was renew'd. Fews. | Mot 
NERvA was elected Emperor, the 18th of Septem- ANnToninus, call'd the Piaus, on his Father; x 


_ 


which was ended, but 7 Years after, *Tis one of having aſk'd him, while he was expiring, to whom he the 
the moſt marvellous Efforts of Architecture, and recommended his Son; To you, ſaid he, and to tht jo 
which ſh:ws more the Grandeur of the Prince immortal Gods, if be deſerves it. He dy'd of 2 v0 


who undertook it. Under it his Aſhes, having 
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„ . 4+"coth Year of his Age; after he had go- 
21 empire for the Space of 19 Years, and 10 


Days. 

Marcus Aurelius vanquiſh'd the Par- 
* Marcomans, The Su Year of his 
Empire, a Plague, ſaid to have come out of a 
(mall Trunk broke open by a Soldier in the 
Temple of Apollo at Babylon, ravag'd the whole 
Earth. Galen, that celebrated Phyſician, was 
at Rome at that Time; but inſtead of truſting to 
the Remedies of his Art, he took his Security 

by Flight. 


cou Mop vs ſucceeded him, the 16th of March of 
the Year 1803 and Rome ſaw in his Perſon a ſecond 
Nero, who had neither Piety for his Gods, nor Re- 
for the moſt inviolable Laws of Nature; Fi- 
delity for his Friends, nor Gratitude for his Servants z 
nor Regard for the Innocence or Merit of Perſons. 
All the Good be did was, his fparing the Chriſtian 
Blood, which had been fo cruelly laviſh'd away under 
the Reign of his Father. He had form'd a Deſign 


to have Mariia, whom he kept as his Wife, put to 


Death, together with Lartus, Captain of his Guard, 
and Elefus, his Chamberlain; but he was prevented 
by them: For the Pocket-Book, where he had mark'd 
them, happening to fall into the Hands of Martia, ſhe 
ſhew'd it to the two others; whence all three form'd 
the Reſolution to poiſon him, and Martia charg'd 
herſelf with the Execution of their Deſign. Accord- 
ingly, ſhe preſented him with Wine mix'd with a vi- 
olent Poiſon, at his coming out of the Bath. But as 
the Poiſon had not ſo quick an Effect as they expect- 
ed, they had him ſtrangled by an Ableia, with whom 
he us'd to exerciſe himſelf often in Wreſtling. He 
dy'd the 31/t of December of the Year 194, or 193, 
according to others; after be had reign'd 12 Years, 9 
Months, and 19 Days. 

ELius Pex TINAX, a Man of low Extraction, 
but who from ſmall Poſts in the Army had been rai- 
{ed to the Conſulate, the Præfecture of Rome, and to 
the Government of the greateſt Provinces z was elected 
Emperor at the Beginning of January of the Year 
195, or 193, according to others; being then ſixty 
Years of Age. The Senate conſented to it eaſily, in 
Hopes that by his Prudence and Virtue he would re- 
eſtabliſh every Thing on their antient Footing. In 
Fact, he made ſeveral very good Laws, and ſhew'd 
himſelf very far from the Inſolence and Violence of 
his Predeceſſors. But as Letus, who had rais'd him 
to the Empire, and the Pretorian Soldiers, could not 
ſuffer the Re · eſtabliſnment of the military Diſcipline, 
which had been entirely aboliſh'd under Commodus ; 
and the Innocence of his Manners reproaching them 
tacitly with their Diſſolution, they murder'd him, 3 
Months after his Election, which had appear'd very 
long to him in the Exerciſe of the ſovereign Autho- 
rity, to which he was always ready to prefer the Tran- 
quillity of a private Life. Courtiers who could not 
reliſh the Severity of his Conduct, rejoic'd at his 


Death; but the People mourn'd for him, with good 


Reaſon, ſince they expected that under ſo wiſe a Prince 
they ſhould enjoy a profound Tranquillity. 

Diprvs JuriAnus, who to the Splendor of his 
Birth bad added that of the greateſt Poſts in War, 
and of the moſt honourable Employments in Peace; 
was elected by the Soldiers to ſucceed Pertinax, not- 
withſtanding the Intrigues of Sulpician, Præfect of 
Rome, and Father-in-law of the laſt deceas'd Empe- 
Tot, the ſame Year 195, He promiſed them to te- 


Ge the Memory of Commodus, and a conſiderable 


The Senate, to whom he had referr'd the 
Judgment of that military Faction, approv'd it, and 
gave him the Title of Emperor; but that Example 
Was not follow'd by the People, who believing him 

Author of Pertinax's Death, committed all Sorts 
of Outrages againſt him, ſo far as to throw Stones 
at him as he went to the Senate. Peſcennius Ni- 
zer in Syria, Albinus in Britain, call'd afterwards 
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England, and Septimus Severus in Pannonia, revolted 
openly againſt him; the two laſt agreed together, 
and Septimus Severus coming to Rome, Didius Fulia- 
nus was kill'd by the Pretorian Soldiers, towards the 
latter End of May of the Year 195; after he had 
reign'd 2 Months, and 5 Days. a 

SEPTIMUS SEVERUS, elected by the Pretorian 
Guard, ſucceeded Didius Fulianus, in the Month of 
Fune of the Year 195. He had a great deal of Wit, 
Conduct, and Learning, and lov'd the Learned. He 
gain*d ſeveral Victories by his Courage and good 
Conduct, but was cruel, blood-thirſty, vindictive, 
and violently paſſionate, He paſſed into England, 
and died at York, the 4th of February of the Year 
2133 after 17 Years, 8 Months, and 3 Days Reign. 

CARACALLA, his Son, ſucceeded him, the 4h of 
February of the Year 213, He was diſcover'd want- 
ing to poiſon his Father, which caus'd ſo profound a 
Melancholy to Severus, that it accelerated his Death. 
Ar his Arrival at Rome, he had the Phyſicians of his 
Father put to Death, becauſe they had reſus'd to fol - 
low the Inſtructions he had given them of poiſon- 
ing him. His Brother Geta was ſacrific'd to his 
Ambition, in the very Boſom of his Mother. All 
thoſe who had been his Servants, or of Severus, were 
treated in the ſame Manner; and the Hiſtorians of 
thoſe Times reckon 20000 Perſons whom he had maſ- 
ſacred. Papinian, a famous Lawyer, and Prefect of 
the Prætory, refuſing to excuſe or defend his Fratri- 
cide, was beheaded. His Generoſity would make the 
Chriſtian Doctors bluſh for Shame, of being ſo ready 
to excuſe the Crimes of Kings, when they have any 
Hopes at Court. He did not ſo much as ſpare the 
Veſtals of his Gods, ſome of whom he had bury'd 
alive, after he had raviſh'd one. He had neither Hu- 
manity for his Subjects, nor Sincerity for his Allies. 
As his Cruelties had render'd him odious to Man- 
kind, he thought that they were all his Enemies; 
therefore he was very curious to conſult the Devil, 
imagining that thro' his Means he could avoid the 
Danger he was threaten'd wich. He wrote, while in 
Egypt, to a Man call'd Maternianus, whom he had 
left at Rome for his ſecret Affairs, that he ſhould make 
an Aſſembly of the moſt learned Magicians he could 
find, to know from them when he was to die. I don't 
know if they foretold the Time of his Death z but, 
however, a Centinel, call'd Martian, kill'd him, in 
his Journey from Eaeſſa to Carras in Meſopotamia, 
the 7b of June of the Year 2183 after he had reign'd 
6 Years, and 2 Months. 

Or1L.ivs Maczrinvs, by whoſe Orders he had 
been kill'd, caus'd himſelf to be elected in his Place, 
the 12h of y_ of the Year 219. He was born a 
Moor, and of a very low Extraction; Fortune had 
raiſed him to the Poſt of Præfect of the Prætory, 
but he did not enjoy long a Dignity acquir'd by a 
Crime. The Soldiers who had raiſed him to the 
Throne kill'd him, the 7/þ of June of the Year 220; 
after he had reign'd 1 Year, and 2 Months wanting 2 
Days. His too great Severity in the Obſervance of 
the military Diſcipline, cauſed his violent Death ; for 
he was not contented to have the Maroders ty*d to a 
Croſs, but had them puniſh'd by Supplices ordain'd 
for Slaves, that the Ignominy, join'd to the Pain, 
ſhould deter others from committing any Violence. 

AN rox Ixus, Son of Caracalla and Semis, or Se- 
miramis, was elected by the Army to ſucceed Macri- 
nus, the 16th of May of the, Tear 220. Hiſtorians 
commonly call him Heliogabalus, and in ſeveral Me- 
dals he is call'd Helagabalus ; becauſe before his E- 
lection to the Empire he was Prieſt of the Sun among 
the Phenicians, who give the ſame Name to that Pla- 
net. He brought his God with him to Rome, and 
commanded that he ſhould be ador'd throughout the 
whole World, to the Excluſion of all others. Ile 
built a Temple for him, and wanted to bring into it 
the Fire kept in the Temple of Veſta, the Palladium, 
and the ſacred Bucklers. Lampidius ſays, that he ſa- 
crificed to him human Victims, which were the moſt 
beautiful Boys and Girls he could find. All Vices 
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were ſeen in him to the laſt Degree of Horror they 
could arrive. His Luxury had no Limits, and to 
make him defire ſomething, it was enough that its 
Price was exceſſive. His Repaſts conſiſted of 22 Ser- 
vices, and his Caterers were oblig'd to run to further- 
moſt Provinces to cover his Table with rare Birds, 
and unknown at Rome. Nothing elſe but Balſams 
were burnt in his Lamps. He had Ciſterns full of 
the moſt excellent perfum'd Water, He marry'd, in 
ſecret, a Veſtal call'd Aquilia Severa, that from her 
and him who was Poritiff ſhould come, ſaid he, a ce- 
leſtial Poſterity. His Impurities were deteſtable ; 
the Soldiers of his Guard, to whom he had render'd 
himſelf inſupportable, having learn'd that he wanted 
to put to Death Alexander Ceſar, whom he had a- 
dopted, kill'd him in his Camp, and his Mother 
with him, the 665 or 10th of March 223; after he 
had enjoy'd the ſovereign Authority 3 Years, 9 
Months, and 4 Days; in the 1855 Year of his Age. 
Their Bodies were drawn thro? the Streets of Rome, 
and thrown into a Common-Shore, and afterwards 
into the Tyber z whence he has been call'd ſince He- 
liogabalus Tiberinus. 


Note, That Heliogabalus had cauſed ſeveral Sena- 
tors to be put to Death, becauſe they refuſed to 
approve the Senate of Women he had created, 
to judge the Cauſes of Ladies; and of which 
his Mother Semis was Preſident, or perhaps, 


Speaker, 


ALEXANDER, Son of Mammea, that Woman ſo 


famous in Hiſtory, was ſaluted Emperor by the Ar- 


my the 6th of March, of the Year 226, with ex- 
traordinary Applauſes of all the Senators, and of the 
People of Rome. He was compaſſionate, good, ho- 
neſt, couragious, learned, juſt; a great Admirer of 
Letters, and Friend to the Learned, modeſt, judi- 
cious; a great Captain; and made Merit and Virtue 
Aouriſh in the Empire. He uſed to propoſe to the 
People the Name of thoſe he wanted to promote to 
ſome Poſt ; that they might have the Opportunity to 
declare what they knew, which could reaſonably give 
them the Excluſion. He uſed to ſay, that the Jews 
and Chriſtians obſerving that Cuſtom, for their 
Prieſts, it ſhould be introduced for the Governors and 
Magiſtrates of the Empire. He had learned from 
the laſt, this fine Sentence, Alteri ne feceris quod tibi 
fieri nonvis; and not only had it often in his Mouth, 
but had it pronounced aloud by a Herald, every Time 
a Criminal was puniſhed, He ordered that it ſhould be 
engraven in ſeveral Places of his Palace, and in the 
publick ones. He loved the Chriſtians, and favoured 
them on ſeveral Occaſions : But he was unfortunateiy 
murthered in his Tent at Mayence, by a Soldier, the 
14th, or 18th of March, of the Year 237, and the 
29th of his Age; of which he had reigned 13 Years, 
9 Months, and 13 Days. 

Maximinus Cajus Jur ius, was raiſed to the 
Empire the 18th of March, of the Year 137. He 
was rather a Monſter of Cruelty than a Man; his 
Actions were ſo inhuman and furious, that he was 
called the Phalaris and Buſiris of his Age. He was 
killed by his Soldiers before Aguilea, which he was 
beſieging, in the Month of October, of the Year 242, 
after two Years, and almoſt fix Months Reign, He 
uſed to eat in one Day 64 Pounds of Meat, and to 
drink 24 Quarts of Wine. The Senate oppoſed to 
him the four following Emperors. 

PapIEN us and BAL BIN us came to the Empire in 
the Year 242, with an univerſal Applauſe; the People 
expected to enjoy under their Government a profound 
Peace : But the Soldiers, not been uſed to obey Em- 
perors made by the Senate, maſſacred them both in- 
humanly, the ſame Year 242; after they had reigned 
10 Months, or a Year, They had both a great deal 
of Courage, Prudence, and Conduct. | 

GORDIAN was elected Emperor, in the Year 240, 
while Maximin was yet alive. He adopted his Son 
of the ſame Name; and vere both good, honeſt, 
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him, That he could not be received, till he had made 


brave, learned, laborious; Friends to . 

7 the ptr They were both killed — 

8 r ee ng 
Gon DAX III. ſucceeded them, by , ” 

Faction, being yet but 16 Years of Age, in 4 "ary 

the Year 242. In the ſecond Year of his Re; hrs 

ing ſmothered the War, which w BY, hay. 


as be gp 
Africa, by the Revolt of Sabinian, he — in 


mpire a general Tranquility. He puniſhe, the 
ſolence of the Perſians; who to — lu. 
Affront they had received under Alexander, had — 
an Irruption, like that of a Torrent, mace 


f into Hr; 
where they had taken Antioch. After the Death 0 
Gordian, his Father-in-law, he gave his Poſt of Pra 


fect of the Prætory, to Philip, a Perſon of , 
Extraction. This Elevation inſpired him with the 
Ambition of riſing ſtill higher; and forgettin the 
Gratitude he ſhould have had for his . 
whoſe Virtue beſides, claimed his Reſpect; he hi 
him aſſaſſinated on the Frontiers of Perſa, the 100 
of March, of the Year 246, where he had purſued gi. 
por. All his Murderers periſhed by a violent Death. 
Gordian reigned 6 Tears; and was prudent, brave, 
wiſe, meek, honeft, and moderate. 

PIII ſucceeded him the iſt of March, of the 
Year 246. He endeavoured to blot out the Spot af 
the Murder he had perpetrated, by ſeveral faly 
Regulations, and by the Peace he procured to the 
Empire. Euſebius, |, 6. c. 13. writ that he wx 2 
Chriſtian; and that one Eaſter Eve, wanting to enter the 
Church, the Biſhop of the Place oppoſed it, and told 


publick Penance for the publick Crimes laid to his 
Charge; to which he humbly ſubmitted, This Nu. 
ration is juſtly ſuſpected of Falſhood, or of Equiroa. 
tion; and Euſebius gives it as a Rumour, rather than 
as a Certainty, Several Latin Authors, and very u- 
tient, as Vincentius of Lerins, . Orofius, and Caſſude- 
rus affirm it, But if Philip has been a Chriſtian, his 
Chriſtianity cannot be referred but to the latter End 
of his Life. He made very juſt and wholſome Lass, 
againſt the Abomination of the Love of Boys, who 
were expoſed in Publick to a Brutality which cannot 
be named without Horror. He deprived Poets, wb» 
by obſcene and ſatyrical Verſes, debauched the Meral, 
and black*ned the Reputation of Perſons of Quality an 
Virtue ; of the Privileges granted to Profeſſor 
of Sciences. But thoſe Ordinances were as much Poli 
tical as Chriſtian ; and I do not ſee what Reaſon ve 
ſhould have to wiſh for the firſt Chriſtian Emperor, 
a Man who had committed an horrible Murder, to 
gain the Empire. The Seculary Games were cele- 
brated the Fourth of his Reign, where began the 
1000th, ſince the Foundation of Rome, the 22d df 
April. Caſſiodorus ſays, That there was ſeen, then, 
a Combat of a thouſand Gladiators; which does not 
agree very well with Philip's Chriſtianity. He lot 
the Empire by the ſame Means he had acquired it; 4 
violent Death, which happened in the Year 251, 4. 
ter he had reigned ſeven Years. 
De tus ſucceeded him, in the Year of Chriſt 
251, He was couragious and bold, but very cruel, 
The firſt Edicts he publiſh'd, were againſt the Chi. 
ftians. Denis, Biſhop of Autioch, writes, that the 
Perſecution he excited againſt them, which 0 
reckons for the 7th, the Fideles thought they were 
arriv'd at that Time where Chri# had ſaid that the 
Temptation would be ſo great, that the Elects, if ſuch 
a Thing had been poſſible, would be induced to Er- 
ror, He was drown'd in a Marſh where his Horſe 
had carry'd him, while he was flying before the Goths, 
who had routed his Army in Maæſia, in the Year 252; 
having reign*d but 1 Year, and 4 Months. His Bod) 
never appear'd ſince that Accident. 
GAL Lus ſucceeded him, in the Year 252. He was 
cruel, blood-thirſty, and was kill'd by his Soldiers® 
he went to chaſtiſe Æmilian, who had revolted, in the 
Year 2573 after he had reign'd 4 Years. 
VALERIAN came to the Empire in the Year . 
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laim'd Emperor, Gal/as yet living, 
He had A. the Alps. In the firſt Year of his 
ire, Valerian loved the Chriſtians, and his Pa- 
Ps foll of them; but having been abuſed by an 
— jan, who made Profeſſion of Magic z he chang- 
911 on a ſudden, of Manners and Cuſtoms; and 
of no Scruple to ſacrifice human Victims to the 
made nd to ſearch in Entrails of Children for Signs 
an After this Impiety, it was eaſy to per- 
ſunde him to perſecute the Chriſtians, who till then 
Had been pretty well uſed. © In this 93 he kin- 
dled againſt them the moſt violent Perſecution the 
Church had ſeen yet. But he was defeated at laſt by 
King of Perfia, thro* the Treaſon of Macri- 
_—_— treated him with fo much Ignominy, that 
be made uſe of his Back as a Stool to get on Horſe- 
back ; and afterwards had him flea'd alive, about the 
Year of Chrift 262. WIT" 

GALL IAN, his Son, ſucceeded him, in the Year 62. 
He was cruel, vicious, and abandon'd to all Sorts of 
Crimes. Claudius caus'd him to be affaſſinated at 
Milan, with his Brother and his Sons, the 21# of 
March 270 after he had reign'd 8 or 9 Years. 


Note, That under Gallian's Reign the Scytbians de- 
ſtroy'd all the Cities of Bithynia, In Sicily an 
Army of Thieves committed incredible Ravages. 
A Flood of Men run into Germany and Ttaly, and 
came as far as Ravenna, Crocus, incited by his 
Mother's Exhortations, was their Conductor. 
The Goths, on their Side, deſolated Grecia, Ma- 
cedonia, and Aa. The Quade, and Sarmates 
plunder d Pannonia; the Parthians conquer'd 
Meſopotamia, and over - ran Syria, The Temple 
of Diana, ſo famous, and reckon'd among the 
Wonders of the World, was plunder'd, and 
burnt by the Scythbians, Afmilian caus'd himſelf 
to be declar'd Emperor by the Army of Egypt. 
Aureolus, on his Side, had render'd himſelf 
Maſter of 1/lyria; Valens of Athaia ; Piſon of 
Tbeſſalia; Trebellian of Iſauria; and almoſt 
every Province of the Empire had its Tyrant. 
Trebellius Potlio reckons 30 of them, and has 
wrote their Hiſtory, but in a Manner which 
irritates rather the Curioſity of the Reader, than 
it is ſatis factory becauſe of its Brevity. The In- 
dolence, Voluptuouſneſs, Cowardice, and Stu- 
idity of Gallian, encourag'd all the Chiefs of his 
orces to think of ſupplanting him in a Place of 
which he was ſo unworthy, There was never a 
Man more voluptuous, and more extravagant in 
his Voluptuouſneſs. In the Spring he had Cham- 
bers made of Roſes, and Caſtles of Apples. He 
us'd to eat Melons in the midſt of Winter, and 
every Month of the Year there were Figs and 
Fruits ſerv*d-oht his Table. He never drank but 
out of Veſſels of Gold; and precious Stones. He 
bathed 6 or 7 Times à Day in Summer, and 2 
or 3 in Winter, with young Girls and old Wo- 
x He never drank 2 Glaſſes of the ſame 
ine, f anal! a _ 1 204. 


Cr aupius came to the Empire the 247b of March 
of the Year 250. Trebellius Polio ſays, that he had 
tne Moderation of Augaftur,/ the Piety of Autonimus, 
ad the Virtue. of Trajan; and could have given 


their Fredeceſſur. He defeated in two Battles the 
Calbe, Sarmatians, and Seytbians, who compos'd an 
Army of 300000 Men. He dy'd of the Flague in 
kee in che Year 272, after 2 Yeats" and ſome 
; onths Reign, which was very ſhort, ſaysagain Tre- 
ellius Pollioz but which had appear*d ſuch, if he had 
ign'd as long as the Life of a Man can extend itſelf. 


Mie, That his Brother Quintilins was elected Em- 
peror in his Place by the Soldiers; but his Ri- 
our render'd him ſo odious to them, that they 
him, 15 Days aſter his Election. 


them the Example of all theſe Virtues, if he had been 
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Avitiian, a Hungarian born, but of very mean 
xtraction, was proclaim'd Emperor by the Legions, 
after he had paſs'd thto' all the Degrees of the Mili- 


_ tia, with a great deal of Honour; Which was the 


Cauſe why the Senate and the People receiv'd him 
with great Applauſe. He expell'd the Sry:hians from 
Pannonia, where they committed horrible Ravages, 
and granted them the Peace they aſk'd for. He was 
as happy againſt the Marcomans, whom he defeated 
in a ſecond general Engagement near Placentia ; but 
having threaten'd his Secretary Mnefthens on ſome Suſ- 
picion he had conceiv'd of his Fidelity, his Secre- 
tary, who was not unacquainted with his Temper, re- 
ſolv'd to be before-hand with him. "Therefore he 
counterfeited his Hand, and made a Liſt of the moſt 
valiant of the Army; where, among thoſe he hated, 
he plac'd ſome others for whom he had no III- will, as if 
Aurelian had condemn'd *em all to die; he even added 
his own Name to it, to render the Thing more cre- 
dible. When the Proſcripts ſaw this Memoir, they 
ſoon reſolv'd the Death of him, who they thought 
had deſign'd theirs z which they effected between By- 
zantium and Heraclta, the 29th of Fanuary of the 
Year 278; after 5 Years and ſome Months reign, 


Note, That the Army conſulted the Senate on the 
Election of a new Emperor, not thinking it 
proper to chuſe any of thoſe who had kilPd Au- 
relian, to take his Place, ſince thereby it had 
been crowning their Crime, and expoſing the 
Lives of all the Emperors to the Ambition and 
Suſpicion of all Sorts of Perſons. The Senate, 
on their Part, referr*d that Choice to the Army, 
having ſeen, by Experience, that military Men 
were not diſpos'd to obey Princes choſen by thoſe 
of the Long Gown, Six Months of Interreg- 
num elaps'd in theſe mutual Differences, at the 
End whereof | 


Cx AUD ius Tactrtus was elected Emperor by the 
Senate, the 25th of September of the Year 278, with a 

eneral ' Applauſe of the People, and of Perſons of 
DiſtinRtior; every one expecting from his Virtue and 
Prudence a4 happy Government. The Chriſtians had 
Reaſon to bleſs the Beginning of his Reign, for he 
revok'd all the Edits of his Predeceſſors. They 
had ſcarce enjoy'd this new Calm, when the Death 
of this Prince came to diſturb it, at the End of fix 
Months, the 1 3b of April of the Year 278. 

Pros vs ſucceeded him, the 3d of Inh of the Year 
278, having been rais'd to the firſt Dignity of the 
World, with publick Acclamations. He was the 
Son of a Peaſant of Dalmatia, but his Valour, Wit, 
and other excellent Qualities, ſupply'd all the Defects 
of his Birth, in ſo advantagious a Manner, that no 
Exception was taken againſt it. He defeated 400000 
Germans in Gaul, and obtain'd another ſignal Victory 
againſt the Sarmatians in Nyria, and the Goths in 
Thracia, Bonofius and Proculus revolted againſt him, 
but both periſh'd unfortunately. But the Triumphs 
he reaſonably expected over the Perſians, were ſtop- 
ped, by the Treaſon of his Parricide Soldiers, who 
murder d him, the 24 of November of the Year 283, 
the 5th of his Reign, according to YVoſpiſe ; or the 
7th, according to Eaſebius, Orefees, Cafftodorus, Au- 
relius Vitor, and Euiropius. | 
Mazovs Avreritus CAxus was elected by the 
Army to ſucceed him, the 17th of December of the 
Year 283. His firſt Care was to have Carinus and 
Numerian, his Sons, created Cæſars, who ſoon after- 
wards he aſſociated to the Empire. He was brave, 
prudent, and a wiſe Soldier. He was kill'd by Thun- 
der, on the River Tigris; or, according to others, 


dy'd'of à Malady in the Beginning of the 24 Year of 


his Reign; of Chrif 2843 after he had vanquiſh'd 

ſeveral Nations. ee . 
Caxivus ſucceeded him, in the Year of Christ 
284. He render'd himſelf guilty of all Sorts of 
Crimes, and had ſeveral innocent Perſons put to 
6T Deach 
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Death for ſuppos'd Crimes. He dy'd in the Year 
287, after 2 Years Reign. | 

Now RIAN ſucceeded him, in the Year 287. He 
was meck, brave, eloquent, learned, a Friend to 
Learning and of the Learned. Arius Aper, bis Fa- 
ther-in-law, kill'd him in his Bed, in the Year 288, 
after he had reign'd 1 Year, and ſome Months. 

Diocl EsfAx, of a mean Birth in Dalmatia, and 
who had been Slave to the Senator Annulinus, was e- 
jected Emperor by the Army, the 17th of September 
of the Year 288. He had a vaſt Wit, a great deal 
of Prudence, Courage, Policy, and Experience in the 
military Art; but abandon'd himſelf to that Exceſs 
of Folly, as to deſire to be ador'd as a God. He ex-. 
cited a violent Perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, and 
abdicated the Empire the 1/t of April 306, after he 
had reign'd 20 Years. 

Maximian HercuLEs was affociated to the Em- 
pire by Dioclefian, the 1/t of April of the Year 289. 
He was a Prince that was wiſe, prudent, brave, and of 
great Firmneſs and Reſolution, He abdicated the 
Throne in the Year 308, after 18 Years Reign. 

ConsTanT1us ſucceeded to the Empire in the 
Year 308. His Virtue render'd him worthy of his 
Fortune; for he was a very accompliſh'd Prince, an 
Enemy to Impoſitions, and ſhew'd that he poſſeſs'd 
immenſe Treaſures in the Good-will of his Subjects. 
He dy'd in the Year 310, after he had reign'd 2 
Years, 3 Months, and 25 Days. 

ConsSTANTINE the Great came to the Empire in 
the Year of Chrift 310, He was the firſt Chriſtian 
Emperor, modeſt, pious, brave, liberal, prudent, a 
great Conqueror, and a wiſe Captain. While he be- 
fieg'd Maxentius in Rome, a luminous Croſs appear'd 
in the Air, in Sight of the whole Army, with this In- 
ſcription, In no S1Gno vinces; Thou ſhalt van- 
quiſh in this Sign. The ſame Thing was confirm'd 
to him in a Dream, ſay all the eccleſiaſtical Hiſto- 
rians z as Euſebius, Sozemenes, Socrates, Evagrius, 
Theodoret, &c, and the next Day he gain'd that fa- 
mous Battle which rid Rome of a Tyrant, and the 
Church of a Perſecutor, The Croſs was diſplay'd as 
the Bulwark of the Romans, and of the whole Em- 
pire; Peace was reſtor'd to the Church, and Conſtan- 
tine loaded it with Honours, Victory follow'd him 
every where, and the Barbarians were vanquiſh'd by 
him, or by his Children, He defeated Licinius, who 
had revolted againſt him, tho' he had married Con- 


ſtantine's own Siſter, Conſtantine having divided the 


Empire between his Sons, and given the weſtern Em- 
pire to Conſtantine and Conjtans, and the eaſtern to 
Conſt antius, died at Nicomedia, the 224 of May of 
the Year 337; in the 65th Year of his Age, and the 
31, of his Empire. His Body was put into a golden 
Coffin, carry*d to Conſtantinople, and depoſited in his 
Palace, where he was ſerv'd for ſeveral Days as if he 
had been living. He was afterwards bury'd in a 
Monument, which he had caus'd to be erected, while 
living, in the Church of the Apoſtles. | 


Note, That under Conſtantine's Reign that mon- 
ſtrous Beaſt, Popery, which has been ſince repre- 
ſented under ſo many different hideous Shapes, 
began to flouriſh; and that Sign of the Whore 
of Babylon, the Cross, to be reſpected: Unleſs 
we rather chuſe to believe, that what's ſaid on 
that Subject, by the moſt authentick, faithful, 
and irreproachable Hiſtorians of thoſe Times, is 
nothing elſe but a mere Romance, or that Con- 
ſtaniine himſelf was nothing elſe but a Viſionary, 
or an illiterate and ſuperſtitious Papiſt, firſt Cou- 
ſin to the late King of France, Lewis XIV. 


vote, alſo, That in the ſame Reign was founded 
the City of Conſtantinople, which borrows its 
Name from Conſtantine himſelf, who was the 
Founder thereof. It was built on the Ruins of 
Byzantium, a City of Thracia, beyond Chalcedon 
in Bithynia. Conſtantine adorn'd it with a great 


Quantity of ſumptuous Edifices, with 


an Hippo 


drome, Fountains, Galleries, Se. and 


the Capital of the Eaſt, He creat - 

equal to the Roman Senate, and — "ou 
Inhabitants the ſame Honours, and the ae 
vileges enjoy*d by the Romans, N 


ConsTANTIvUs, his Son, ſucceeded hi 
of May of the Year 337. He was ee the 24 
and inconſtant, and made no other Uſe of 11 * 
thority than to protect the Arians, and — 

rthodox. He defeated the Tyrant Magneti 
everal Encounters, and forc'd him to kill himſr 1 
Lyons, where he had took Sanctuary. He d 4 . 
3d of November of the Year 361; after he had, 7 
24 Years, 5 Months, and 12 Days, gr 

Juitan the Apoſtate ſucceeded Conſtantiun i 
Year 361. He was vigilant, laborious, chaſte 0 
learned, liberal, and full of Wit ; but cruel, 20d . 
pious. He periſh*d in Perſia, in an Occaſion — 
he had engag'd with too much Temerity, the 6 g 
June of the Year 363, after 1 Year, and ve 
Months Reign, Libanius, an intimate Friend of 9,, 
lian, and a Pagan, writes, that he was kill; by 
Chriſtian, in the laſt Battle he fought 2gin b. 
Perſians. , 

Jovian ſucceeded to the Empire the 294 
of the Year 363. He had a — del 15 
Courage, and Prudence; and caus'd the Temples of 
the Idols, which had been open'd by Julia, t he 
ſhut. He dy'd in a Village of Bithynia, on his Joy. 
ney to Conſtantinople, the 171th of February of the Yeu 
3643 after he had reign*d 7 Months, and 22 Days, 

VALENTINIAN, the firſt of the Name, came to 
the Empire the 25h of February of the Year 30. 
He was pious, wiſe, juſt, and liberal; but ſo paſſion. 
ate, as to grow, in ſome Meaſure, furious. Hedy'4 
the 17th of November of the Year 375; after 11 Year, 

8 Months, and 21 Days Reign. 

GRATIAN ſucceeded him the 17 of Novenler of 
the Year 375. He was pious, - modeſt, chaſte, co. 
22 brave, judicious, and a great General, He 

y*d the 25th of Auguſt of the Year 383; aſter be hu 
reign'd 7 Years, 9 Months, and 12 Days. 

VALENTINIAN II. ſucceeded him, the 256 d. 
Auguſt of the Year 383. He was pious, prudent, and 
very brave. He dy'd the 15th of May of the Year 
392, after 8 Years, 8 Months, and 21 Days Reign, 

THEeopost vs, the firſt of the Name, call'd i 
Great, came to the Empire the 15th of May of the 
Year 392, He was pious, moderate, affable, juſt, 
prudent, inclin'd to Clemency, and poſleſy'd all the 
military Virtues, He dy'd the 194th of Januar) di 
the Year 395, after he had reign'd 16 Years, wanting 
2 Days. 

Howog1vs, the firſt of the Name, and his Son, 
ſucceeded him in the weſtern Empire, the 17/b f 
January of the Lear 395. He dy'd of the Droply, 
the 15th of, Auguſt of the Year 423, in the 2900 Year 
of his Age, of which he reign'd 28 Years, 5 Months, 
and ſome Days. Hiſtorians ſpeak variouſly of this 
Prince; ſome of them ſay that he had but very little 
Wit, and till leſs Courage; having never appear dat 
the Head of his Army, notwithſtanding the gr*l 
Wars his Reign was diſturb'd by. Others, on the 
contrary, repreſent him as a religious Prince, who 
lov'd Juſtice. *Tis. true, that he maintain'd pover- 
fully the Chriſtian Religion, againſt the Pagans, 7*%% 
Hereticks, and Schiſmaticks ; but in the reſt of bis 
Conduct there appears neither political Wiſdom, Cou- 
rage, nor Wit: For he was always govern'd by ſome 
Miniſter or other, who abus'd his Favour, 


Note, That in the 1250 Year of Honorius, Rhads- 
guiſes, born a Scythian, invaded Italy, at the 
Head of 200000 Goths. They ruinated all dle 
Towns they met with in their Paſſage, and 4 
ercis'd on the Inhabitants all the Cruelties thole 


Barbarians could invent. The Roman F _ 
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| ſtrong enough to oppoſe that Torrent, 
— — was oblig' d, on that Occa- 
ſon, to have Recourſe to the Succours of other 
Gaths and Huns, under the Conduct of Haldi- 
us and Sarus. But without coming to an En- 
agement, the Army of Rbadaguiſe was ſeiz'd all 
A a ſudden with a Panick Fear, ſays Oraſſus, 
lib. 7. c. 37. fled, and was purſu'd by the Ro- 
mans, who kill'd Rhadaguiſe, and made ſo great 
a Number of them -Priſoners, that they were 
ſold afterwards like Droves of Beaſts, at a very 
lor Price. St. Auguſtine, lib. 5. De Civit. Dei, 
4. 27. mentions this Victory z and attributes it to 
a manifeſt Protection of God, which, ſays he, 
the Chriſtians ſhould publiſh, for Fear of being 
accounted as ungrateful as the 7dolaters, who 
wanted to bury it in Oblivion. Zoſimus ** on 
the contrary, that Stilicon ſurpriz d Rhadaguiſe 
beyond the Danube, before he could enter the 
Raman Provinces, and defeated him in the tb 
Year of Honorius's Reign, The Invaſion of 
Alarick threw all Jtaly into ſuch a Conſterna- 
tion, as well as the Emperor himſelf, that he had 
Rome environ'd with new Walls, and ſent Stili- 
con at the Head of an Army to oppoſe Alarick's 
Progreſs. Stilicon met him in Liguria, where 
he gave him Battle, and entirely defeated him; 
but Stilicon, to favour his rome Intereſts, fruſ- 
trated the Empire of the Fruits of that Victory, 
and tarniſh'd the Glory of his Action. For 
while it was in his Power to make Alarick Pri- 
ſoner, keeping him beſieg'd on all Sides, he con- 
cluded a ſecret Alliance with him, and facilitated 
his Eſcape. Ever ſince he made a Tool of A. 
larick, to render himſelf more conſiderable, and 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary to Honorius; ſometimes 
beating him, and ſometimes letting him con- 
quer, and keeping him under Pretence of em- 
ploying him againſt Arcadias, Emperor of Con- 
Rantinople. At his Inſtigation Alarick aſk'd the 
Emperor the Payment of his Army which St- 
licon had ſtopp'd in Egypt, to pals into the eaſt- 
ern Empire. Honorius mention'd that Affair to 
the Senate, and aſk'd, which was more expedient, 
to give Money to Alarick, or to declare War a- 
gainſt him? But the Authority of Silicon ob- 
ſtruting the Liberty of the Suffrages, it was re- 
ſolv'd to give to the Barbarian 4000 Pound 
Weight of Gold, to buy the Peace. Lampadius 
(lays Org/ius, J. 7. c. 38.) oppos'd that Reſolu- 
tion as much as it was in his Power, and ſaid 
boldly, that adling tbus, it was not buying the 
Peace, but making a Paction of a deſpicable Servi- 
tude. The Senate having been diſmiſs'd, and 
Silicon fearing the Authority of Lampadius, 
who had acquir'd a very great Credit and Repu- 
tation; took Sanctuary in the next Chriſtian 
Church. This Retreat giving the Opportunity 
to Lampadius to undeceive the Emperor, and to 
let him into all the Treaſons of Silicon; he pro- 
cur'd that all the Roman Magiſtrates of his Fac- 
tion were kill'd. Stilicon himſelf under went the 
ſame Fate at Ravenna, where he had fled. His 
Son Eucherius, whom he wanted to' raiſe to the 
Empire, having: fled likewiſe, came to Rome, 
where Honorius caus'd him to be ſtrangled, with 
his Mother Serena. The Senate order'd that Sti- 
licon's Name ſhould be eras'd from all the pub- 
lick Places where it ſhould be ſound. engraven, 
and all his Statues thrown down. This unhappy 
Cataſtrophe ſhould deter thoſe who have the Fa- 
vour of Princes, and the entire Direction of their 
Affairs, from ever riſing againſt their Benefac- 
tors, who ſhould be ſacred to them; and from 
attempting to try how far Fortune could carry 
them, For ſhe only ſhews them the Place of 
their Maſter, to make them fall, if they are 
Fools, and ungrateful enough to aſpire to it. 
This alſo may teach Fathers how to moderate their 
Ambition, for their Children, and not to endea- 


your to raiſe them by a Crime, or to a Rank a- 
bove their Condition; for thoſe Deſigns are al- 
moſt always fatal to thoſe who form them, an 
the unjuſt Deſire of a Grandeur above one's 
Sphere, ruins the ſolid Grandeur which one could 

poſſeſs with Security. 


| ConsTaxT1vs, Honerius's General, was aſſociated 
to the Empire the 8/b of February of the Year 421. 
He was the Buckler of the Empire againſt the Ty- 
rants of the 5th Century, having render'd himſelf 
famous, by his Valour, Prudence, Victories, and 
Conqueſts, He dy'd the 2d of September of the ſame 
Year, after about 7 Months Reign. oy RE: 

VAaLENTINIAN III. ſucceeded to the Empire, the 
23d of March of the Year 425, He was weak, vi- 
cious, 2 great Admirer of common Proſtitutes, and 
without any Merit. He was entirely govern'd by his 
Mother, and his Eunuchs, who had the ſole Diſpoſal 
of all the Poſts and Employments in the Empire. 
His longeſt Journey was from Ravenna to Rome, and 
from Rome to Ravenna; yet he waſted as much Time 
to reſolve himſelf to it, as if it had been a very long 
one, His Mother and Favourites us'd to keep him 
ſhut up in his Palace, where he plung'd himſelf in all 
Sorts of Voluptuouſneſs, ſpending Part of his Time 
in Exerciſes becoming rather a Woman, than a Man: 
Therefore Sidonius Apollinaris calls him à Fool Half- 
man. He was kill'd in the Field of Mars, by Maxi- 
mus's Intrigues, the 17th of March of the Year 455 3 
after he had been cal'd Emperor 30 Years, 


Note, That in the 20th Year of Valentini an's Reign 
Attila, King of the Huns, who call'd himſelf 
Flagellum Dei, invaded Haly at the Head of a 
formidable Army. He ravag'd all the Places 
he met in his Paſſage, and, amongſt the reſt, 
Aquileia, Pavia, and Milan, were entirely de- 
ſtroy'd. He took the Road of Rome, and Va- 
lentinian, who could not defend himſelf againſt 
that Deluge of Men, ſent Pope St. Leon in Em- 
baſſy to Attila, who concluded a Peace with 
him, engag'd” him to re-paſs the Danube, and 
return into his own Country, 

Ia the 27th Year of Valentinian, of Chriſt 
4523, thoſe who had ſav'd themſelves from the 
Ruins of Aguileia, and of the neighbouring Ci- 

ties, retit'd into ſmall Iſlands of the Gulph of 

the Adriatick Sea, and laid the Foundations of 
the Republick and City of Yenice. Its Glory 
equals that of the greateſt Empire, and by the 
Form of its Government, and the Wiſdom of 
its Conduct, has always maintain'd her Free- 
dom, oblig'd all the Princes of the World to va- 
lue her Alliance and Friendſhip, has extended 

her Conqueſts very far on the Archipelago, and on 
the Continent, and has gloriouſly rais'd herſelf 
when on the Brink of Ruin. 


_ Max1mvus finding no Reſiſtance, uſurp'd the Em- 
pire, the 17/þ of March of the Year 455 z and mar- 
ry'd Eudoxia, Valentinian's Widow, by Force, to de- 
file his Maſter's Bed, as his Maſter had defil'd his. 
He created Cæſar, his Son Palladius, and made him 
marry Eudoxia, Valentinian's Daughter. But one 
Night being in Bed with Eudoxia, in the Tranſports 
of the Love he had for her, he confeſs'd to her, that 
the ſame Love had engag'd him to have Yalentinian 
kill'd. Eudoxia, who had always ſuſpected it, and 
was looking, in her Mind, for an Expedient to be re- 


veng' d of it; form'd, at that Inſtant, the Reſolution 


to have Recourſe to the moſt violent Expedients to 
ruin him. Accordingly, ſhe ſent, the next Day, a 
Perſon ſhe could entirely confide in, to Gen/erick, King 
of the Yandals, to intreat him to come into 1aly, to 
take a juſt Revenge of the Death of Yalentinian, his 
Ally ; and to deliver her from the Servitude Maximus 
kept her in, under the Name of Huſband. Genſerick, 
unwilling to let lip ſo favourable an Occaſion of ex- 


tending his Conqueſts, had ſoon a great Fleet fitted 
out, 
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out, and landed in Hay unexpected. He enter'd 
Rome without Reſiſtance, and Maximus was forc*d to 
fly ;; but the Romans rſu'd him, and ſton'd him to 
Death, the 126h of June of the ſame Year 4553 after 
he had reign'd 77 Days. 


Note, That the Yandals plunder'd Rome for 14 
Days ſucceſſively, without ſparing the Churches; 
the Riches whereof they carry*d along with them 
into Africa, and eſpecially the gold and filver 
Veſſels which the Emperor Titus had brought 
from the Temple of Jeruſalem, and which had 
been preſerv'd till then with a great deal of Care. 
Evagrius ſays, that the City was burnt z Nice- 
phorus, that nothing was burnt but what ſerv'd 
to publick Spectacles. | 


Avitvus, whom Maximus had ſent Ambaſſador to 
Theodorick, King of the Goths, was created Emperor 
by his Army, and with the Conſent of all the Perſons 
of Quality who were then in Gaul, the roth of Fuly 
of the Year 455. He did all he could to deeline that 
Dignity, which he knew he could not maintain. But 
he could not reſiſt the Deſire of the Army, nor that 
of the Goths themſelves, who promis'd to ſupport 
him; therefore he concluded a Peace with them, and 
came into [taly, where he found the Romans ſo irrita- 
ted againſt him, becauſe he was Maximus's Partiſan, 
that not finding himſelf ſtrong enough to defend the 
Purple he was cloath'd with, he laid it down, if we 
may believe Caſſiodorus, in the City of Placentia z 
having reign'd but 10 Months, and 8 Days. Eva- 
grius ſays, that he dy'd of the Plague; and Nicepbo- 
rug, that he ended his Life by a voluntary Abſti- 
nence. 

MajorIAan was elected Emperor by the Senate, 
and by the Army, the 7th of April of the Year 457. 
He was commendable for his Wit, Learning, and 
Valour; and his Prudence in the military Art made 


him gain ſeveral great Victories, | But the perfidious 


Racimer, whom he had made Generaliſſimo of all his 
Forces, caus'd him to be kill'd in the City of Tor- 
toſa, the 7th of Auguft of the Year 4613 after 4 
ears, 4 Months, and 2 Days Reign. 
SeveRUS LIEB Ius was put in his Place by the Par- 
ricide who had kill'd him, the 19th of November of 
the Year 461. The infamous Racimer us'd him as he 
had done his Predeceſſor, and poiſon'd him the 15 
of Augu of the Year 465 after he had reign'd 3 
Years, 8 Months, and 2 Days, | 
Note, That there was an Interregnum of 1 Year, 
and ſome Months, or of very near 2 Years, 


AnTHEMIus was made Emperor by the Credit of 
Racimer, in the Month of Auguſt of the Year 467. 
He was worthy of the Empire for his political Vir- 
tues. Racimer, who had made him Emperor, and 
marry'd his Daughter, caus'd him to be kill'd at Rome 
the 11th of July of the Year 472; after he had 
reign'd 4 Years, and 11 Months. CLE: 

OL1BR1Us was created Emperor in his Place, by 
the ſame Racimer, the ſame Year 4723 but he en- 
joy'd but a very ſhort Time his new Dignity, for 
he was kill'd ſix Months after his Creation, by the 
Gotbs. 


Nete, That there was an Interregnum of 4 Months, 
and 14 Days. ' * * 


Note, alſo, That Racimer dy'd 40 Days after. the 
Murder of his Father-in-law Autbemius. He was 
a Man without Faith, whom the Weakneſs uf 
the Emperors had rais*'d from a ſimple Soldier to 
the firſt Dignities of the Army, and who had 
put himſelf in a Condition to diſpoſe of the weſ- 
tern Empire as he thought fir. 19 945 


pos'd, after he had reign'd very near a | 
—_ Glycerius * made Bin Ja 
e. according to Evagyrius ; or of | 4. 
to din | at roy | cording 
Jour rvs Nevpos took Glycerius's Place, the. 
June of the Year 474 3 and was depov'd, in hi 41h 
by Oreftes, whom he had made General of +; im, 
after he had reign'd very near 15 Months, 
Man1r 1vs, (call'd in Scorn Augaſtulus, 
Roman Empire, which had began under elle 
ended in the Weſt under this young Man) ele 
ated Emperor by his Father Oreſtes, the 3 * 
ber of the Year 475. He was the laſt Eine, C 
knowledg'd for ſuch at Rome, from whine ae. 
expell'd by Odoacer, King of the Erules, os. 
himſelf King of 1zaly, the 234 of Auguſ of hey. 
476. er 


Note, That the whole Glory of the Ema ... 
had been divided, dy this Extingior a 
weſtern —_— transferr*d to Conftantineg! 
Seat of the Empire of the Exſt, which hag Nom 
a long Succeſſion of Emperors, whoſe — 
Pl! begin by Conflantine the Great, ſince ch 
that City, and choſe it for the Place of his = 
ſidence. * 5 


CRO of the Emperors of the Eaſ. 


ConsTAnTINE the Great, firſt Chriſtian 
in the Ea, ſucceeded Conſtantins — * 
in the Year 306, He choſe ſor the Seat of his Ex. 
pire the City of Byzantium, which he calb'd Cala. 
tinopie, after he had rebuilt it in a magnificent Hin 
ner, the 11;þ of May of the Year 330. : 
Cos AN Tus II. ſucceeded him, the 224 of 
of the Year 337. He abandon'd himſelf to the 4. 
rians, and perſecuted the Church. He dy'd at My. 
turenes, between Cilicia and Cappadecia, in the 451 
Year of his Age; having reign'd 13 Years; with his 
Father Conſtantine, and 25 after Conſtantine's Deu. 
JuLian the Apoſtate came to the Empire the 11h 
of December of the Years 461. He was kill'd with 
- Arrow, in the 24 Combat he gave to the Per. 
ns. = 
 Jovinran was proclaim'd Emperor by the Army, 
the 27ub of June of the Year 363. =. 
that he refus'd at firſt the imperial Dignity, proteſt 
ing that he was a Cbriſtian; but that when the Sol. 
diers were inform'd that his Religion was the Cauſc 
of his Refuſal, they all declar'd aloud, that they were 
of the ſame Religion, The Extremity of the Peril, to 
which the Temericy of Julian had reduc'd the Army, 
and the Scarcity of Proviſions,oblig*d Jovinian to con- 
clude a Peace with the Perfians, by abandoning to 
them ſome Countries which had formerly belong dio 
the Empire. He dy'd ſuddenly at Dadofanes, a Vil- 
lage of Biybynia, either for having eat to Exceſs the 
preceding Night, or becauſe he lay in a Roomnen|y 
built, the Walls whereof. were yer damp, and where 
a great Quantity of Charcoal had been burnt during 
'the Winter, to dry it. | 
VALENTINIAN I. was proclaim'd Emperor by the 
Army at Nice, in Bithynia, the 25th of Febraary of 
the Year 3643 after he had been adorn'd with the 
Marks of his Dignity, the Soldiers cry'd, that there 
ſhould be a Collegue given him, to help him to ſup- 
port it. But he told them, I, was in your Power (0 
proclaim me Emperor ; but fince you have proclaimed 
me, tis no longer in your Power, but in mint, ! a0 
what youu propoſe. Be quiet, as Subjefts onght lo be, 
and Ii order as your Sovereign what I judge proper. 
After he had thus rejected the Propoſition of the At. 
my, he came to 'Conftantinople, where he affociated 
his Brother Valens to the Empire, giving him the M 
Eaſt for his Part, and reſerving for Fimſelf all that . 


extended towards the Weft, and from Ihria do 
Ts | fe $6 0: 4 
GLyCcER1US was rais'd to the Empire by the Gothe, 


VALENS was aſſociated to the Empire the 2916 of 
March, or the 1 of April of the Year 364. He vas 
* 3 1mp10.3, 
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2 ruel, having indiſcreetly attack'd the 
en ngo potec near 2 he was 
Getbs ae Tower, where he had hid himſelf, after the 
A of his Army, the 9% of Auguſt of the Year 
_ ia the goth Year of his Age; after he had 
4 4 14 Years, 4 Months, and 9 or 12 Days, 
Ta£0D0S1US tbe Great came to the Empire, in the 
Year 392. He was the Joy and Admiration of the 
yhole World, as we have obſerv'd already. i 
Axc Ab ius, his Son, ſucceeded him in the Empire 
Eaſt, the 17th of January of the Year 395. He 
had neither Courage, nor Merit; and was govern'd 
by his Wives and Eunuchs. He dy'd the 1 of May 
of the Year 408 3 after 13 Years, 3 Months, and 15 
Reign. 
E II. his Son, ſucceeded him, the 1# 
of May of the Year 408. He was a very good Prince, 
entirely govern'd by his Siſter Pulcheria, for a very 
conſiderable Time, till, by the Artifices of Chryſa- 
bins, and the Importunities of his Wife Eudoxia, he 
diſmiſs'd that generous and learned Princeſs, who was 
capable to govern not only that divided Empire, but 
the whole World. He took for Pretext of her Diſ- 
grace, this: Theodofius having, for a conſiderable 
Time, thro* Lazineſs, ſign'd all the Petitions which 
were preſented to him, without reading them, which 
was of a very dangerous Conſequence for the publick 
Affairs; ſhe let him know his Fault by an ingenious 
Invention z which was, to preſent to him a Paper 
containing, that ſhe bought his Wife for a Slave, if 
his Majeſty would conſent to it. Theodofirs ſign'd 
that Writing without reading it; and Pulcheria hav- 
ing it in her Hands, detain'd the Empreſs, who was 
come to viſit her. The Emperor aſking for his Wife, 
ſhe told him, that ſhe had bought her, and ſhew'd to 
tym what he had ſign'd, of the Vendition. YBeodgſius, 
pitead of making a good Uſe of this Piece of Wit of 
hisSiſter, was irritated at it; and Eudoxia, his Wife, 
fading him in that Humour, made him eaſily con- 
nt to her Diſgrace. While ſhe govern'd, the Em- 
pre had enjoy'd a long Proſperity ; but as ſoon as ſhe 
qitted the Helm, and Chry/aphius was made Maſter 
of it, Theodoſius, who ſuffer*'d himſelf to be govern'd 
by that baſe and wicked Miniſter, committed a vaſt 
Number of unpardonable Faults, ſo far as to be re- 
duc'd to the ſhameful Neceſſity of paying Tribute to 
Aitila, King of the Hung. He dy'd the 29th of July 
x a? 5000 69h 8 he had reign'd 42 Years, 2 
onths, and 2 ys. 
Marxcian vas elected Emperor by Pulcheria's 
Credit, and an Arret of the Senate, the 24th of Au- 
guſt of the Year 450. Pulcheria, who had ſucceeded 
to the Empire, and was in the 518 Year of her Age, 
marry'd him, for Reaſons of State, on Condition that 
they ſhould live in Celibacy. Marcian was judicious, 
prudent, brave, charitable, and virtuous; he liv'd 
— Pulcheria, as with his Siſter, and had never the 
alt Affection for any other Woman which could of- 
ſend the Purity of his Marriage. He had no Favou- 
ty nor Miniſters, who could abuſe his Goodneſs, or 
3 to gratify their private Paſſions. He 
the 16% of January of the Year 457; after 6 
Years and a Half's Reign, 
r Lzol, call'd the Elder, or the Great, was elected 
mperor, the 7/þ of February of the Year 457. He 
"ay be rank'd among the good Emperors z and no- 
"ing diminiſhes the Glory of his Virtues, but the In- 
2 he us'd towards the Hereticks who liv'd at 
2 and eſpecially Baſiliſcus, his Wife's Brother. 
lee him the Treaſon he had been guilty of in 
: wy againſt the Maxims of the beſt Politicians, 
+1 Were againſt ſo black an Action's being leſt un- 
puniſh'd, He dy'd in the Month of November of the 


Y | ian 
Mo, $741 after he had reign'd 17 Years, and 9 


of the 


Nete, That under his Reign a Rain of Aſhes fell at 
Conpantinople, which had been carry*d thither by 
_ Winds, from Mount Veſuvius, which, that 
car, had vomited frightful Flames, + 
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tx xo, the Jaurian, his Son 1n-law, ſucceeded him, 
in the Year 474. His Reign was blacken'd with all 
the Crimes a Tyrant is capable of; he had the Air of 
a Satyr; his Wife Ariadne caus'd him to be bury'd 
alive, the 6559 of April of the Year 491; after 18 
Years of the moſt violent Tyranny. Cedrenus ſays, in 
his Abridgment, that it was rumour'd, that his Head 
had been cut off in the Night, without being known 
by whom, But the Truth is, that having been attack'd 
with a Fit of the Epilepſy, to which he was ſubject, 
he was thought dead; and that Ariadne, his Wife, 
who wanted to be rid of him, had him bury'd in 
Haſte, He came afterwards to himſelf; and his 
Tomb having been open'd, the Guards, whom the 
Empreſs had order*d to be plac'd there, told him, 
that there was another Emperor in his Place. No 
Matter, ſaid he, take me from hence, and carry me 
to a Monaſtery, where Il end my Days. The Sol- 
diers did but laugh at that Propoſal ; ſo that he dy'd 
phrenetick, after he had eat his Arms, and his Slip- 
pers. Zonarus Writes, that having made himſelf 
drunk, which happen'd very often, his Wife had him 
bury*d in that Condition. 

AN AST ASIuUs, the firſt of that Name, was rais'd to 
the Empire by the Empreſs Ariadne, the 11h of A- 
pril of the Year 491; which confirm*d the Suſpicion 
of a criminal Love between them, during Zeno's Life. 


The Reputation of Piety he had acquir'd in a private 


Life, made his Subjects conceive very great Hopes of 
his future Government; and the People of Corftanti- 
nople, while he aſſiſted at the Circenſes Games, after 
his Coronation, cry'd, Prince, command as you have 
liv'd. In Fact, the Beginning of his Reign anſwer'd 
their Hopes; for he began by taking off an Impoſi- 
tion, call'd Chryſargyræ, which was rais'd every four 
Years, not only on the Heads of Perſons of what 
Rank ſoever, either Poor or Slaves; but likewiſe on 
all Animals, and even Dogs; for every one of which 
there were paid 3 Farthings; and had all the Regi- 
ſters of this Tax burnt in the publick Place. He 
forbid the Venality of the Magiſtracy, which had 
been introduc'd by his Predeceſſor, and which was 
the Cauſe of the Corruption of the Judges in the Em- 
pire, and of the Oppreſſion of the Poor. But the 
Virtue of Anaſta/ius being not ſincere, or not ſtrong 
enough to conquer his Paſſions, he ſoon alter*d his 
Conduct, and ſhew'd himſelf as violent, avaricious, 
and unjuſt, as he had been meek and liberal. He us'd 
to forgive the Criminals, let their Crimes be ever ſo 
enormous, when they could purchaſe their Pardon 
with Money. He ſold all Sorts of Employments, 
and loaded the Provinces with new Impoſitions. He 
made himſelf the Heir of the Deceas'd, under ſome 
frivolous Pretence or other. He was not in the leaſt 
ſenſible of the Glory of the Roman Name; and he 
preferr*d the purchaſing Peace, at a dear Rate, of the 
Enemies, to the Honour of going to War againſt 
them as an Emperor, He us'd to appoint for Gover- 
nors of Provinces, young Men without Vir.ue, or Ex- 
perience, who confiding in his Protection, plunder'd 
them with Impunity. He was kilPd by Thunder, the 
80b of Fuly of the Year 518; after he had reign'd 27 
Years, 3 Months, and 29 Days. 


Note, That under Anaftaſins's Reign, the Goths ha- 
ving beſieg d Conſtantinople, Proclus, an Engi- 
neer, burnt their Fleet with Burning Glaſſes. 
But note, alſo, that the Fleet was not compos'd 
of Engliſh Men of War. 


Jus riNus the Elder, or the firſt of that Name, 
was taken from the Dunghil to be plac'd on the Im- 
perial Throne, the 9/þ of Ju of the Year 318. He 
was a Man who from a Shepherd, or Hog-Driver, 
became a Soldier; and having pals'd thro? all the De- 
grees of the Militia, with a great deal of Reputation, 
had arriv'd to the firſt Dignities of the Empire, and 
acquir'd great Credit and Authority. He is famous 
for his Piety, and Zeal for the Cazbolick Religion; 


for his Love for his Subjects, and his Care for the 
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Re-union of the oriental with the occidental Church. 
IIe dy'd of an Ulcer in his Thigh, the firſt of Auguſt 
of the Year 527 3 after he had reign'd 9 Years, and 
22 Days. 

JusT1N1AN, the firſt of that Name, who had been 
adopted, and crown'd by Juſtinus himſelf, took the 
Government of the Empire in the Month of April of 
the Year 527, being then 45 Years of Age. Eva- 
grius, an Author very near his Time, accules him of 
a ſordid Avarice, which had engag'd him to make ſo 
many Laws and Novels as ſo many Nets to catch the 
Eſtates of private Perſons. Nicephorus, who wrote 
long after his Death, undertakes his Defence, and 
prailes him as a very religious, zealous, and liberal 
Prince; who publiſh'd ſeveral good Laws, and made 
vaſt Conqueſts. For my Part, I really believe that in 
the laſt Violences he exercis'd againſt the orthodox 
Biſhops, he was deceiv'd by thole who had all his 
Confidence; and as he was very ignorant, he could 
not diſcover the Impoſture, nor diſtinguiſh the Truth 
from private Intereſts of Ambition and Revenge. He 
dy'd the 14th of November of the Year 566 after he 
had reign'd 39 Years, 7 Months, and 23 Days. 


Note, That under Juſtinian's Reign Beliſſarius, the 
greateſt General of his Time, defeated the Army 
of the Perſians under the Conduct of Mirrhanes 
their General, The ſame Beliſſarius defeated, 
likewiſe, in the Year 530, the Army of Gilimer, 
in Africa, and forc'd Gilimer himſelf to fly. 
Juſtinian publiſh'd a very juſt and neceſſary Or- 
dinance againſt the Biſhops who came to Court 
without an apparent Neceſſity ; for of theſe fre- 

quent Journeys it happen'd, that the Churches 
were left without their Paſtors, which was theOcca- 
ſion of ſeveral Diſorders z and the Biſhops us'd to 
ſpend the Revenues of their Biſhopricks, inſtead 
of diſtributing them to the Poor. This Law 
would be very neceſſary in our Time, where the 
greateſt Part of the Biſhops are ſeen at Court, 
without being brought to it by the urgent Neceſ- 
ſity of their Dioceſes. The Laicks have juſt 
Reaſon to ſuſpect, that they are invited there ei- 
ther by Ambition, or Avarice, or by the Diver- 
ſion of the good Company, or the Inquietude of 
Mind, and a Surfeit of their Functions. For if 
they would live as Biſhops, they have no Need 
to appear at Court, where they are needleſs. If 
they want to live as Courtiers, they render them- 
ſelves ridiculous, and even odious, to thoſe who 
ſhew them the greateſt Demonſtration of Friend- 
ſhip; or if it is to grow richer, that Deſire is 
not very agreeable to an apoſtolical Spirit. 


JusT1nus II. call'd the Younger, came to the Em- 
Pire the 14th of November of the Year 366. The 
Beginning of his Reign appear*d fortunate; but he 
ſoon diſcover*d the Corruption of his Manners, and 
fell into Exceſſes of Folly, to which he was very ſub- 
jet. He was always beaten by the Per/zans, and their 
King Cboſroes. He dy'd in a Paroxiſm of Phrenzy, 
the 4th or 5th of Ofober of the Year 577, or 578; 
after 13 Years, and 9 Months Reign. Evagrius gives 
him more, and Cardinal Baronius, who in the firſt 
Edition of his Annals has follow'd his Chronology, has 
retracted himſelf in the ſecond, 

TiBer1ivs FLavius, whom Juſtinus had choſen 
for his Succeſſor, aſcended the Throne the 6th of Oc- 
tober of the Year 578. The Empreſs Sophia had rais'd 
him to that Dignity, in Hopes to marry him ; but as 
he had his Wife call'd Augulſt, ſhe was ſo irritated to 
ſee herſelf fruſtrated of her Hope, that ſhe conſpir'd 
againſt him in Favour of Juſtinian, Juſtinus's Nephew 3 
but to no Purpoſe. Tiberius anſwer'd the Hopes his 
Subjects had conceiv*d of his Virtue, and extraordinary 
Merit. Under his Reign the Affairs of the Empire 
chang'd Face; for by the Victories of Mauricius, 
General of his Armies, he ſtopp'd 'the Rapidity of 
the good Fortune of the Perſians, and forc'd the 
proud Choſroes, their King, to die of Sorrow at CA. 


phonte, He dy'd with all the Glory a 
a great Prince, the 14th of 2 of mne Potato of 
afcer he had reign'd very near 4 Years, ear 392, 


Note, That when Tiberius created 75 
whom he deſign'd for his e Cola, 
the following Speech: Thou mug .,, 
* ſaid he, to make me a good Epita 4 ious, 
* Manner of governing thy People. 1 of thy 
* Sepulchre with thy Virtues ; anſwer er 

pectation the whole World has con by 

thee z thou muſt not tarniſh the G. 

Virtues, nor deviate in any Thin 

antient Generoſity ;' moderate, by t 


0y muſt 
much a1 


it in good Fortune, Study, Ka as 
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* from che Pebbles on the Sea-Shore, The wk 
Colour of the Purple forewarns Princes aganſt 
* abandoning themſelves to vain Glory, aud ad. 
* moniſhes them to make frequent Reflections on 
* the Duties of their Poſt, which will hinder 
* them from being dazzled by the fatal Brilliant 
* of the monarchical Veſtment. TheScepter of 
* the Empire ought to admoniſh thee, that thou 
doſt not exerciſe an unlimited Power; but that 
* thou doſt live in a pompous Servitude, with 
* Regard to other Men. Let Humanity and 
* Manſuetude govern thy Wrath, and ſhake thy 
Pride. Nature has given a King to the Bets, 
* and arm'd him with a Sting, that he may ſting 
* thoſe who will not obey : But that King is not 
* tyrannical z he minds nothing but kow to ſette 
the Bees, and his Sting is juſt, At leaſt let's 
* be his Imitators, if we are not willing to be 
* govern'd by Reaſon. I tell thee theſe Things 
© as an affectionate Father, who wiſhes for thy 
* Glory, and the Proſperity of thy Reign; and 
if thou govern thyſelf according to theſe Rules, 
* thy Lite muſt be full of Glory, and Felicity. 
Mavxicivs Tistxr1vs was plac'd on the Throne 
the 14th of Auguf? of the Year 582, He had a val: 
deal of Wit, Courage, Prudence, and Valour ; and 
was very zealous for the Defence of the orthodox 
Faith; bur he was cruel and avaricious: His Avarice 
hinder'd him from redeeming, at a very low Price, 
his Subjects who had been made Captives by the King 
of the Avari. This infamous Action coſt him his 
Life, and that of his Children; for the Conſtantin 
politans having revolted, their Example was ſoon after 
follow'd by the Army, who elected Phocas, who en- 
ter*d Conſtantinople amidſt the publick Acclamations3 
who caus'd five of Mauricius's Sons to be murder 
before his Eyes, himſelf being kill'd alſo, the 27/6 ck 
November of the Year 602; after he had reign'd 29 
Years. | 
Proc as uſurp'd the Empire the 2745 of Noven't! 
of the Year 602. He affected, at firſt, a great deal of 
Meekneſs, Liberality, and Love for the Learned! 
but he ſoon became cruel, blood- thirſty, and aban- 
don'd himſelf to all Sorts of Abominations. Hrs: 
clius,who had been created Emperor in Africa, aſſembled 


his Forces, with which he came to Aides, thence to 
1 Pr Heraclea, 
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and from Heraclea to Conftantinople, which 


Hoeractes, 4, after he had defeated the Fleet of the 
. 1 in the Port of Sophia. Phocas was ſeiz' d, 


Photinus, whoſe Wife he had debauch'd, wanting 
_ reveng'd for that Affront, enter'd the Palace, 
- ted Phocas of the imperial Robe, put him on a 
= one, and preſented him to Heraclius; who rold 
= with a terrible Voice, Hat thou thus governed 
— ire? Phocas, without being in the leaft diſ- 
= — anſwer'd him, Thou muft govern beiter. 
ne-. afterwards caus'd Phocas's Feet, Hands, and 
Hers Parts, to be cut off; and commanded, laſtly, 
hould be beheaded. His Body was dragg'd 
re” the Streets of Conſtantinople, and afterwards 
Wr tei tet was crown'd Emperor, with Eudoxia 
his Wife, whom he marry'd the ſame Day of his Co- 
ronation, the 3b of Oreber of the Year 610. He was 
brave and judicious. He dy'd the 1175 of March of 
the Year 6413 after 30 Years, 7 Months, and 5 Days 


Reign. 


Note, That in the 25th Year of Heraclius's Reign, 
of Cbriſt 630; began the Sect of that abomi- 
nable Impoſtor Ma Hou Er, the Venom whereof 
has poiſon'd more than Half the Earth, He 
was born in Arabia Felix, and his firſt Profeſſion 
was that of Groom of a Stable. He had neither 
Wit, nor Knowledge, and did not know ſo much 
as how to read, or write. He enter'd into the 
Service of a rich Widow, and had Dexterity 
enough to oblige her to marry him, after he had 
debauch'd her. During his Marriage, he us'd to 
fall often into epileptick Fits, and his Convul- 
fions were very violent; which his Wife ſup- 
ported patiently enough, and to appeaſe her, he 
us'd to make her believe that the Angel Gabriel 
appear'd to him often, and that his Preſence 
caus'd thoſe Convulſions. There was a deteſtable 
Monk call'd Sergius, who had been expelPd 
from his Monaſtery becauſe he profeſs'd Arian- 
iſm; to whom this Woman communicated all 
that Mahbemet had told her, and this Wretch 
confirm'd her in the Belief of that falſe Appari- 
tion; aſſuring her, that Mabomet was a Prophet. 
She communicated this Secret to her Neighbours, 
who told it to their Huſbands ; and thus, in a 
ſhort Time, it was rumour'd abroad that Maho- 
met had Communication with the Angel Gabriel. 
This Impoſtor finding that his Impoſture had 
found Belief among the Populace, invented new 
Dreams, which, he ſaid, were reveal'd to him 
by his Angel. Among the reſt, he publiſh'd a 
Book under his Name, compos'd by Sergius, 
full of Follies, which, notwithſtanding, he pre- 
tended he had receiv*d from Heaven ; and had 
it diſtributed among the People of the Country, 
who were Fools enough to put Faith in it. In 
my Treatiſe of Mahometaniſm, under the Letter 
— An give the whole Hiſtory of this ridiculous 


ConsTAnTINE II. Heracliuss Son, ſucceeded him 
the 11th of March of the Year 641; but he reign'd 
3 Months only. It was thought that the Empreſs 
Martina, his Mother-in-law, caus'd him to be poi- 
ſon'd, the 22d of June of the ſame Year, to place her 
Son Heracleonas on the Throne. 

He RAL EON As ſucceeded him, the 224 of June of 
the Year 641, He aſcended the Throne by the Mur- 
der of Conſtantine, and was brought down from it by 
an Arrer of the Senate, who order*d his Noſe, and his 
Mother's Tongue, to be cut off, and both ſent into 
Exile, towards the End of December of the ſame 

ear, 

ConsTANT1Ius, Heraclius's Grandſon, was rais'd 
to the Empire in the Year 641. He committed ſe- 
veral very great Exceſſes againſt Religion, protected 
Lereticks, and had his Brother put to Death without 


tius, the 15th of Fuly of the Year 668. 


Cauſe z who, ſay the Viſionaries of thoſe Times, 
haunted him afterwards, with a Cup full of Blood, and 
theſe Words, Drink Brother. 

ConsTanTInNE Pocon Ar us, i. e. bearded, be. 
cauſe he us'd to wear a long Beard, ſucceeded Conſtan- 
a He took a 
juſt Revenge of the Death of his Father, and gain'd, 
by his Prudence and Courage, ſeveral Victories over 
the Saracens, He dy'd in the Year 685; after he had 
reign'd 17 Years, and about 2 Months. | 

Jus rIN IAN, his Son, call'd the Younger, ſucceeded 
him in the Month of September of the Year 685. 
He was impious, cruel, and vindictive, which made 
him hated of his Subjects; and was, in Part, the 
Cauſe of his violent Death. For Leoncius, Duke of 
the Eaſt, who had been impriſon'd 6 Years, on falſe 
Reports, tho* he had done ſignal Services to the Em- 
Pire, having been, at laſt, ſet at Liberty, on Condition 
that he ſhould depart from Conſtantinople, waiting in 
the Port for a favourable Wind, to obey that Order, 
having been preſs'd by his Friends, who were come to 
take their Leave of him, to lay hold of the favourable 
Opportunity of the Diſaffection of the Conſtanti- 
nopolitans, to ſeize on the Empire, arm'd ſome Sol- 
diers, and came to the Pretory, of which he ren- 
der'd himſelf Maſter; and the Revolted having ſoon 
afterwards taken Juſtinian Priſoner, they cut off his 


Noſe, and ſent him into Exile. They alſo ſeiz'd the 


Monk Theodefius, and Stephen his Treaſurer, the two 
Miniſters of his Violences; and after they had been 
dragg*d thro? the City, they were burnt alive. 7uſ- 
tinian had afterwards his Head cut off by Philippicus's 
Orders, in the Year 711; after he had reign'd 16 
Years. 

Pryrripeicus BAR DAN ES ſucceeded him, in the 
Year 713. He was impious, cruel, and without Wit. 
He dy*d in the Year 715; after 1 Year, and 6 or 10 
Months Reign. 

ANAST ASIUS II, ſucceeded him the 4th of June of 
the Year 713. He was learned, moderate, and reli- 
gious. He dy'd in the Year 717 ; after he had reign'd 
2 Years, and 9 Months, 

TrzoposIus ADRAMITANUS was elected Em- 
peror by the Army, in the Year 717, He was but a 
Tax-gatherer when he was rais'd to the imperial 
Throne; whom the Army, who had revolted from 
Anaſtaſius, forc'd, by a ridiculous Caprice, to accept 
the Empire; but, however, that Choice, made with- 
out Reflection, prov'd advantagious to the Empire; 
for Theodgius prov'd a very good, moderate, and pi- 
ous Prince. But as he had been plac'd on the Throne 
againſt his Inclination, he abdicated it in Favour of 
Leo Iſaurus, in the Year 717; after he had reign'd 1 
Year, and 2 Months. 

Leo III. call'd I/aurus, ſucceeded him, the 2 5th of 
March of the Year 717. He was cruel, impious, 
and wild. He dy'd after 24 Years, 2 Months, and 
25 Days Reign. 

ConSTANTINE, his Son, (call'd Copronimus, be- 
cauſe he had eas'd himſelf in the baptiſmal Font, at 
his Baptiſm) ſucceeded him, in the Year 741. He 
was impious, cruel, Protector of the Caprices of the 
Iconoclaſts, and Perſecutor of the Orthodox, He 
dy'd of a violent Fever, caus'd by a Carbuncle on his 
Thigh, the 14h of September of the Year 775; after 
he had reign'd 34 Years, and 3 Months. 


Note, That in the 9th Year of Copronimus's Reign, 
of Chriſt 749; happen'd an Earthquake in Sy- 
ria, which deſtroy'd ſeveral Cities, ſome of them 
being even tranſported, together with their In- 

| habitants, from one Place to another. In one of 
the Extremities of Meſopotamia the Earth parted 
for the Breadth of two Miles, and from that 
Depth rais'd another white and ſandy Earth, in 
the Middle whereof appear'd an Animal, in the 
Shape of a Mule, but whoſe Voice was hu- 
_ and who foretold an Irruption againſt the 
ras, l 


LEO 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
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Lxo IV, came to the Empire the 144h of Sepiem- 
ber, of the Year 775. He affected at firſt to appear 
pious and magnificent; but diſcover'd ſoon after, 
that he inherited the Impiety, and all the other Vices 
of his Father and Grandfather, He died of a Fe- 
ver the 8 of Sepiember, of the Year 780; after 
he had reign'd 5 Years, wanting 6 Months. 

ConsTanTinE VII. his Son, an Infant, ſucceed- 
ed him, under the Regency of his Mother Irene, a 
Woman illuſtrious for her Beauty, Wir, and Pru- 
dence. This cruel and impious Prince plung'd him- 
ſelf in all Sorts of Debauchery, and died the 19015 
of Auguſt, of the Year 797 ; after 16 Years, 11 Months 
and ſome Days Reign. 

Istns the Empreſs poſſeſſed herſelf of the Govern- 
ment of the Empire, the 19h of Auguſt, of the Year 
797 3 ſhe was poſſeſſed, as we have already obſerv'd, 
of a great deal of Beauty, Judgment, and. Policy 3 
but her Paſſion for the Throne, blinded her to that 
Exceſs, that ſhe cauſed the Eyes of her own Son to 
be put out. She died the 9th of Auguf, of the 
Year 802, after 5 Years, 2 Months, and 16 Days 
Reign, 

Nicrtynorvs, firſt of the Name, ſucceeded 
Irene, on the Throne, the 31 of November, of the 
Year 802. He was cruel, avaritious, and impious, 
He was taken by the Bulgarians, who cut off his 
Head the 16% of July, of the Year 811 ; after he 
had reign'd 8 Years, 8 Months and 27 Days. 

Micuatr CukorALAT ES, his Son-in-law, 
aſcended the Throne, the 24 of Ofzber, of the Year 
$11, He was a good Prince, courageous, intrepid, 
prudent, and beloved of his People. Michael having 
loſt the Battle againſt the Bulgarians, near Adriano- 
ple, a City in Thracia, fled to Conſtantinople, and 
there form'd the Deſign to quit the Empire, in fa- 
vour of Leo the Armenian. This refuſed it a long 
while, till Nicephorus the Patriarch, and all the Pa- 
tricians (ſays Theophanes) farc*'d him to accept it. But 
Cedrenus, and ſome other Hiſtorians, relate this Af- 
fair in a quite different Manner, They fay that the 
Loſs of the Battle happen'd by the Treaſon of Leo, 
who, notwithſtanding, made uſe of it to blame the 
Emperor as a Coward, and uncapable to maintain 
the Honour of the Empire; which diſguſted the 
Soldiers, and made them proclaim Lee Emperor, 
Michaet having heard of the Election, as he had ac- 
quir*d a great Command over his Paſſions, and lov*d 
Peace, he ſent to Leo the Diadem, the purple Robe, 
and the Slippers, which were the Marks of the Em- 
pire, and the next Day retired into a Monaſtery 
with his Wife and Children, in the Year 813; after 
he had reign'd 1 Year, and 9 Months. 

LEO V. call'd the Armenian, ſucceeded to the Em- 
pire the 1175 of Fuly, of the Year 813. He had 
ſome excellent Qualities which he tarniſh'd by his 
Cruelty for his Relations; for he order'd that Theo- 
philactes his eldeſt Son ſhould be caſtrated. He was 
kill'd in his Chapel on Cbriſimas. Eve, of the Year 
$20; after he had reign'd 7 Years, 5 Months, and 
14 Days. 

Michal II. call'd the Sioterer, whom Leo had 
cauſed to be condemn'd to be burnt alive, for the 
atrocious Injuries he had vomited againſt him, was 
prochim'd Emperor, in the Year 820, He was im- 
pious, cruel, and without Religion, He died of a 
Diſſenteria, or Bloody Flux, in Execration to the 
whole World the 1 of Ofober, of the Year 829; 
after $ Years, 9 Months, and 7 Days Reign. 

Tnropnitus I. his Son ſucceeded him, the 17 
of October, of the Year 829z he had Wit, and was 
a Politician, but paſſionate and blood-thirſty. He 
undertook ſeveral great Wars againſt the Saracens ; 
and died in the Year 842; after he had reign'd 12 
Years. | 

MichAEL III. his Son, call'd the Drinker, ſuc- 
ceeded him in the Month of January, of the Year 
842. He was abandon'd to all Sorts of Crimes, of 
Infamies and Brutalities, and gloried in ſurpaſſing in 
Abominations Nero, Caligula, and Heliogabalus. 


He was kilPd by Bazile, the 24th of enten 
1 Plember, 
o hay Year 867 after 23 Years, and 8 Month, 

BaziLe, the firſt of that Name, call'd the M 
donian, aſcended the Throne in the Year 867 1 
was juſt, religious, and full of Merit. He died — 
1 of March, of the Year 886; after 18 Yew ; 
Months, and 7 Days Reign. 5 

LEO VI. call'd the Philoſopher, ſucceeded him th 
1 of March, of the Year 886. He was ; N 
learn'd, and a very great Prince. He gait m 
Battles againſt the Servians. He died the r 
June, of the Year 9113 alter 25 Years, 3 Mont 
and 10 Days Reign. 

ALEXANDER II. ſucceeded him the 114þ of 
of the Year 911. He plung'd himſelf in afl jj, 
moſt infamous and atrocious Crimes, and became : 
perfect Arheiſt, He died the 7th of Jie oft 

ear 912 ; after 11 Months, and 27 Days Reign, 

ConSTANTINE PORPHIROGENITA ſucceed] 
him, the 70h of June, of the Year 912. He y,, 
pious, good, prudent, and Friend of the Learned 
He died poiſon'd by his Son, the 9th of j ny 
ber, of the Year 959; after 48 Years, and 5 Montig 
Reign. 

Ron Ax us the younger, aſcended the Throne the 
9th of November, of the Year 959, by a Parricid: 
expell'd his Mother and Siſters; and liv'd in Ind. 
lence, and in continual Debaucheries. He died the 
15th of March, of the Year 963; after 3 Years, and 
4 Months Reign. | 

Niceynorvs, call'd Phocas, came to the Empire 
the 16/þ of Auygy3?, of the Year 963. He render'd 
himſelf illuſtrious by his great Conqueſts, Bat his 
Avarice eclipſed all his great Actions. He died the 
115% of December, of the Year 969; after 6 Yer, 

3 Months, and 26 Days Reign. 

Joun Zemisces, lucceded the 261h of Dean, 
of the Year 969. He render*d himſelf iamoy by 
his great Victories, his Conqueſts, his Piety, ard 
his Juſtice z and died the 4th of December, of the 
Year 975; after 5 Years, 11 Months, and 10 Du 
Reign. 

BAZ ILE II. call'd the Vunger, aſcended the Throne 
in the Year 975. He render'd himſelf illuſtrious by 
his Conqueſts; but he was very cruel, having cauſed 
the Eyes of 15000 Bulgarians to be put out, He 
died in the Year 1025; after he had reign'd 50 
Years. 

ConsTANTINE X. call'd the Younger, came t9 
the Empire in the 1025. He paſs'd all his Time in 
Pleaſures and Voluptuouſneſs. He died the 90b of 
November, of the Year 1028; after he had reiga'd 
very near 3 Years. 

Rox Ax us III. ſucceeded him the 9h of Novem 
ber, of the Year 1028. He appear'd pious, libera, 
and magnificent at firſt; but became, afterwards, 
avaricious, which gave him the Name of Af 
les. He died poiſon'd the 11th of April, of the 
Year 10343 after he had reign*d 5 Yeats, and 6 
Months. 

Michal IV. call'd Paphalegonian, aſcended the 
Throne in the Year 1034, He was a very beautiful 
Prince, very eloquent, and had a Boldneſs which n, 
thing could ſtop. He died the 10th of December, ® 
the Year 1041; after 7 Years Reign. 

Micnasr V. call'd Celaphazes, came to the En 
pire in the Year 1041. He prov'd ungrateful do 
thoſe who had raiſed him to the Empire. His Eyes 
were put out, and he died in the Year 194? 5 after 
he had reign'd 4 Months, and 5 Days. | 

ConSTANTiINE MonoOM ACHUS, ſucceeded bim 
the 11th of February, of the Year 1042. He — 
indolent, and loſt in Vices. This Prince cauſed t : 
Temple of Feru/alem to be rebuilt, which the ore" 
cens had ruinated 39 Years before. The Turks 97 7 
Maſters of almoſt all Aa. He died the 304 of 1 
vember, of the Year 1054; after 12 Years, 5 Montt 
and 20 Days Reign. 


ine the Hung“, 
Tazopora, Daughter of Conftantin? 10 246 
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te Sor as 
4 of ear 1036; 
ind dd he oh and 23 Days Reign. 
— cal bd — — 7 — to oy Kon 
h of Auf, of the Year 10 
cp .qualify'd for the Empire, tho“ 
and very well vers'd in the milirary 
Day of Augu#, of the Year 


109d. © I, caff'd Commene,” came to the Empire the 


tþ of June „of the Tear 1057, He had a vaſt deal 
- Wit, and had acquir'd a great Reputation in the 
War. But he eclips'd all his Virtues by his Avarice 
Pride, He died in the Year 1059 $ after 2 Years, 

z Months Reign. 

COnvTANTINE XII. cad Dutas, came to the 
Empire the 2 50 of December, of the Year 1059. 
He was a prudent Prince 3 but tho? he lov'd Juſtice 
and Equity, he render'd himſelf — r — 
Avarice. He died the 3b of June, of the 

106”, after he had reign'd 7 Years and a half. 

Romanus IV. call'd Diagenes, aſcended the impe- 
riat Throne the 1ff of January, of the Year 1068. 
He defeated ſeveral Times the Saracens,” and took 
(-yeral of their Places ; but he unfortunately fell in- 

to their Hands, and died in the Month of Odober, of 
* 1071 yaſerhe had regn'd's Feats, 1 Month, 
and 12 Days. 

M1CHAEL vn. call d Parapinaces, Graded to 
the Throne in · the Month of Ofobey, of the Year 1071. 
He was very learn'd, and lov'd the Learn'd, but his 
Avarice render'd him odious to his Subjects. He 
* Year 1078; after he had reigns 6 Years, 
and a hal 

N1cePHORUS Be Pont ar EG came to the Empire 
the 25th of March, of the Year 1078; he was brave 
— udent, but very unfortunate. He died the lat- 

d of March, of the Year 1081; after he had 
dg Years. 

2 Cod ENR ſucceeded him the 1F of April, 
ofthe Lear 108 1. He was a very well made Prince; 
but tis ſaid that his Condut -prov'd. — gr 
to the Craiſades, made for the Conqueſt of the 
Holy Land. He died the 1b of Auuff, of the 
Yer 1118 5 after he had * 37 Years, Sachs, 
and 15 Days. - 

Joan Countnu ſocoeeded him the 145 of Au- 
zu, of the Year 1118. He was a fine Prince, pi- 
ous, juſt, brave, and rendet'd himfelf illuſtrious 
his Viories He died of being wounded with a poi- 
ſon'd Arrow, the 8b of April, of the Year 1143 4 af- 
EEA 24 Tears, 7 nen "yg 


unt — ſucceeded. bien the Wh of: 
Atril, of the Year 1143. He was 
Coward, and perfidious ; but towards the latter End 
of ba Reign, he grew liberal and charitable. He 
died the 275mb of September, of the Teat 1180; 
— had n ——— 200743 


| came. to. the 


Abaxis u. calbd \Parp 


N 11 — 
the Month of $ 


in a Manner un 


"of the Year 1185, He lived 
"of a Prince; he maintain'd 


ſome Wars, in which he was worked, tho* he de- 


thought at firſt a 


of 


ſtroy'd the Tyranny of ſome Petty-Lords, He wy 
the 10/h of i, of che Year 195 ; after 9 Fears, 
ad 8 Months, Reign. 

1 55 Aus k, or Aud HI: of the None! 
> d the Tyrant, n to reign he 10/bo 

the Year 11 began He 0 paſſſonare, and 

2 eviritions che that mika i 1 kim 
capable of the meaneſt Actions. He die 
ow 12033 after 8 Years, 3 Months, and ro Die 

eign. 

Arxx1rs IV. alu the Oar ſpreerdkd Mitte 
1# of Aughf?, of the Year 120 3 And died in the” 
Year 1204 After he had reign'd 1 Year. 


ALzxts V. calld- Dates Marre, came to the 
Empire in the 


Year 1204. He was reported cruel, 
impious, and addicted to all Sorts of Vices. Hei 
the ſame Year, having been thrown” from the 


of a Tower. After his Death the OR 
themſclves Maſters" of the Einpite. | 


We. io 


Cuxono.00y of the now Eager of Ooh ; 


Bavvougn, firſt of the Names une of d- 
anti 2 was before Earl of Flanders. He feader'd 
himſelf Maſter of that imperial City, the 16th of 
May, of the Tear 1204. He was 'vigilant, codta- 
geous, and good, but be wanted Prüdente; He felt 
into an Ambuſeade of Bulgarian, who cut off 4 
Arms and Legs. He died che latter end of 
of the Tear 12063 after ewo Years, and ſome Mon 


Hzuav, fieſt of the Name, fuccteded bis — 
ther Baudoitin; the 16th of „of the Year 1206. 
He maintain'd his Authority by His Valour, Prudence 
and Victories. He died the 1155 uf Fane, of the Year 


1216 aſter he had reign'd 10 Yeats, 2 Months, and 


22 Days. 

Pur aw II. Prince of. Ge. was declar'd Em- 
ana, b of of the Var 21). He was 
1 with and prous, Nn en 

car, -+ + 

Roß AT dene) ieee his Father in 
1221, He pe by his Weakneſs great Revolu- 
tions in the Eaftern Empire j and was 15 by a Lord 
a OR Teac 1229 afrer he had'feign'd 

or 9 Years, 

Bavpoury: It. Prince of Conttmay, came to the, 
Empire i in the oe” 1237. —— Wats wert for- 

tunate he to be his 
Guard . — . dy bis Koei; who 
re-enter'd | Conflantinople through * A 
in the Teatr 1261 [after the Lain had eft the 
Empire for the Space of 58, Tears; nd eie 
died in 1273 3 after 33 2 and ſome Months 


gel to eee of the Greek  Emperar of 


mY 2 is 280 . 1 (3 


Tx rande Lie ates mn peta Conftetineplr 
| i 1204. He retired''to Nice in fs 
where he was crown's L f > Where he coll 
the 
'd by: his] 
nagen ww ON 


emed the Lief bis mikhy =, and 
was ſevere without Cruelty ; and a CEconomiſt, 
without Avarice. Le car 12553 aker 
he had teign'd 33 Tears. 

Tang e lh cd the e de 
Throne in the Year 1255. was brave, prudent, 
and gain'd ſeveral Victorias. died in the Month 
„of the Year” 1256, or 39 after he had 
'd 4 Tenn. 
oun IV. card b. . ſucceeded him in 
1839. He d bot one Tear. 
 Mzxenazr” III. call'd. Paleologue, is proclaim | 

6 X Emperor 
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Lxo IV, came to the Empire the 144h of Seplem- 
ber, of the Year 775. He affected at firſt to appear 
pious and magnificent; but diſcover'd ſoon after, 
that he inherited the Impiety, and all the other Vices 
of his Father and Grandfather, He died of a Fe- 
ver the 87 of Sepiember, of the Year 780; after 
he had reign'd 5 Years, wanting 6 Months, 

CoxsrANTINE VII. his Son, an Infant, ſucceed- 
ed him, under the Regency of his Mother Irene, a 
Woman illuſtrious for her Beauty, Wir, and Pru- 
dence. This cruel and impious Prince plung'd him- 
ſelf in all Sorts of Debauchery, and died the 1960 
of Auguſt, of the Year 797 ; after 16 Years, 11 Months 
and ſome Days Reign. 

Istns the Empreſs poſſeſſed herſelf of the Govern- 
ment of the Empire, the 19/% of Auguſt, of the Year 
797 3 ſhe was poſſeſſed, as we have already obſerv'd, 
of a great deal of Beauty, Judgment, and. Policy 3 
but her Paſſion for the Throne, blinded her to that 
Exceſs, that ſhe cauſed the Eyes of her own Son to 
be put out, She died the 94h of August, of the 
Year 802, after 5 Years, 2 Months, and 16 Days 
Reign. 

Nicrtynorvs, firſt of the Name, ſucceeded 
Irene, on the Throne, the 31 of November, of the 
Year 802. He was cruel, avaritious, and impious, 
He was taken by the Bulgarians, who cut off his 
Head the 16th of Fuly, of the Year 811; after he 
had reign'd 8 Years, 8 Months and 27 Days. 

Micnazl CukOPALATES, his Son:-in-law, 
aſcended the Throne, the 24 of October, of the Year 
$11, He was a good Prince, courageous, intrepid, 
prudent, and beloved of his People. Michael having 
loſt the Battle againſt the Bulgarians, near Adriano- 
ple, a City in Thracia, fled to Conſeantinople, and 
there form'd the Deſign to quit the Empire, in fa- 
vour of Leo the Armenian. This refuled it a long 
while, till Nicepherus the Patriarch, and all the Pa- 
tricians (ſays Theophanes) farc*d him to accept it. But 
Cedrenus, and ſome other Hiſtorians, relate this Af- 
fair in a quite different Manner, They fay that the 
Loſs of the Battle happen'd by the Treaſon of Leo, 
who, notwithſtanding, made uſe of it to blame the 
Emperor as a Coward, and uncapable to maintain 
the Honour of the Empire; which diſguſted the 
Soldiers, and made them proclaim Lee Emperor, 
Michact having heard of the Election, as he had ac- 
quir*d a great Command over his Paſſions, and lov'd 
Peace, he ſent to Leo the Diadem, the purple Robe, 
and the Slippers, which were the Marks of the Em- 
pire, and the next Day retired into a Monaftery 
with his Wife and Children, in the Year 813; after 
he had reign'd 1 Year, and 9 Months, 

LEO V. call'd the Armenian, ſucceeded to the Em- 
pire the 114% of July, of the Year 813. He had 
ſome excellent Qualities which he tarnith'd by his 
Cruelty for his Relations; for he order'd that Theo- 
philactes his eldeſt Son ſhould be caſtrated, He was 
kill'd in his Chapel on Cbriſimas. Eve, of the Year 
820; after he had reign'd 7 Years, 5 Months, and 
14 Days. 

Micha II. call'd the Sioterer, whom Leo had 
cauſed to be condemn'd to be burnt alive, for the 
atrocious Injuries he had vomited againſt him, was 
proctaim'd Emperor, in the Year 820, He was im- 
pious, cruel, and without Religion. He died of a 
Diſſenteria, or Bloody Flux, in Execration to the 


whole World the 14 of Oober, of the Year 829; 


after 8 Years, 9 Months, and ) Days Reign. 

Tnreopnitus I. his Son ſucceeded him, the 1# 
of October, of the Year 829; he had Wit, and was 
a Politician, but paſſionate and blood - thirſty. He 
undertook ſeveral great Wars againſt the Saracens ; 
and died in the Year 842; after he had reign'd 12 
Years, | 

Michal III. his Son, call'd the Drinker, ſuc- 
ceeded him in the Month of January, of the Year 
842. IIe was abandon'd to all Sorts of Crimes, of 
Infamies and Brutalities, and gloried in ſurpaſſing in 
Aboninations Nero, Caligula, and Heliogabalus, 


He was kill'd by Bazile, the 24th of * 
of the Lear 867; after 2 Plember, 
Reign. Sa 3 Years, and $ Months 
BAZ ILE, the firſt of that Name, call'd the N 
donian, aſcended the Throne in the Year 867 1 4 
was juſt, religious, and full of Merit. He dic , 
1# of March, of the Year 886; after 18 Yam. 
Months, and 7 Days Reign. 5 
Leo VI. call'd the Philoſopher, ſucceeded him h 
1 of March, of the Year 886. He waz c 
learn'd, and a very great Prince. He gd 
Battles againſt the Servians. He died the 3 
June, of the Year 911; alter 25 Years, 3 Monin 
and 10 Days Reign. R 
ALEXANDER II. ſucceeded him the 1155 of 
of the Year 911. He plung'd himſelf in jj the 
molt infamous and atrocious Crimes, and became 
perfect Atheiſt, He died the 7th of June, of * 
Year 912; after 11 Months, and 27 Days Reign 
ConSTANTINE PORPHIROGENITA ſucceede] 
him, the 76h of June, of the Year 912, He y,, 
pious, good, prudent, and Friend of the Learned 
He died poiſon'd by his Son, the 9th of urn. 
ber, of the Year 959; after 48 Years, and 5 Montis 
Reign. | 
Rou Ax us the younger, aſcended the Throne ths 
9th of November, of the Year 959, by a Parcicids 
expell'd his Mother and Siſters; and liv'd in Indo. 
lence, and in continual Debaucheries. He died the 
15th of March, of the Year 963; after 3 Years, and 
4 Months Reign. 
Nrirceynorvs, call'd Phocas, came to the Empire 
the 16/4 of Auguß, of the Year 963. He tendtrd 
himſelf illuſtrious by his great Conqueſts, Bat his 
Avarice eclipſed all his great Actions. He died the 
I1/h of December, of the Year 969; after 6 Yer, 
3 Months, and 26 Days Reign. 
Joun ZemisCces, lucceded the 261th of December, 
of the Year 969. He render*d himſelf iamou; by 
his great Victories, his Conqueſts, his Piety, and 
his Juſtice z and died the 46h of December, of the 
Year 975 3 after 5 Years, 11 Months, and 10 Dis 
Reign. 
BaziLe II. call'd the Tounger, aſcended the Throne 
in the Year 975. He rendet'd himſelf illuſtrious by 
his Conqueſts; but he was very cruel, having cauſed 
the Eyes of 15000 Bulgarians to be put out, He 
died in the Year 1025 ; after he had reign'd 50 
Years, 
ConsTANTINE X. call'd the Younger, came t 
the Empire in the 1025. He paſs'd all his Time in 
Pleaſures and Voluptuouſneſs. He died the 900 of 
November, of the Year 1028; after he had reign'd 
very near 3 Years, 
Rox Ax us III. ſucceeded him the 97h of Novem 
ber, of the Year 1028. He appear'd pious, liberal, 
and magnificent at firſt; but became, afterwards, 
avaricious, which gave him the Name of Aebi 
les, He died poiſon'd the 11th of April, of tt 
Year 1034; after he had reign'd 5 Years, and © 
Months. 
Michal IV. call'd Paphalegonian, aſcended the 
Throne in the Year 1034, He was a very beautiful 
Prince, very eloquent, and had a Boldneſs which no, 
thing could ſtop, He died the 10h of December, of 
the Year 1041 ; after 7 Years Reign. 
Michazl V. call'd Celaphates, came to the E 
pire in the Year 1041. He prov'd ungratefol e 
thoſe who had raiſed him to the Empire. His Eyes 
were put out, and he died in the Year 1942 5 after 
he had reign'd 4 Months, and 5 Days. | 
ConsTanTineEe Monomacaus, ſucceeded him 
the 11th of February, of the Year 1042. He 2 
indolent, and loſt in Vices. This Prince cauſed t 
Temple of Jeruſalem to be rebuilt, which the 92 
cens had ruinated 39 Years before. The Turks bore” 
Maſters of almoſt all Aa. He died the 300“ of ; : 
vember, of the Year 1054; after 12 Years, 5 Month 
and 20 Days Reign, 


. 7 nee 
Tutopora, Daughter of Cenſtantine 192 7 _— 


— 


plac'd on che Throne towards the Year 1054 3 
ind died the 224 of And, of the Year 1056 ; after 
1 Year, Months, and 23 Days Reign. | 
' \xL, call'd Stratenicus, came to the Em-' 
vein ; of f the Year 1056, He 
11-quahfy'd the ire, tho? 
was 1 — ni. — vers'd in — milita 
— He died the laſt Day of Augu#, of the Year 


105 e I. call'd Comnene, came to the Empire the 


2 RR Reign | 
e XII. call'd Dutas, came to the 


; 26th of December, of the Year 1059. 
— ppt Prince ; but tho? he lov'd Juſtice 
and Equity, he render*'d himfelf deſpicable his 
Avarice, He died the 34h of June, of the Year 
1067, after he had reign*d 7 Years and a half. 

Romanus IV. call'd Drogenes, aſcended the impe- 
rial Throne the 1 of January, of the Year 1068. 
He defeated ſeveral Times the Saracens, and took 
{-yeral of their Places; but he unfortunately fell in- 
to their Hands, and died in the Month of OZober, of 
the Year 1071 3 after he had reign'd 3 Years, 1 Month, 
and 12 Days. ne | at 

MichaAzL VII. call'd Parapinaces, ſucceeded to 
the Throne in-the Month of OFober, of the Year 1071, 
He was very learn'd, and lov'd the Learn'd, but his 
Avarice render'd him odious to his Subjects. He 
died in the Year 1078 z after he had reign'd 6 Years, 
and a half, | | 

Niceynworvs BofoxtaTEs came to the Empire 
the 25th of March, of the Year 1098 z he was brave 
and prudent, but very unfortunate. He died the lat- 
ter End of March, of the Year 1081; after he had 
rtign*d 3 Years. a 

ALExIs Cou NEN E ſucceeded him the 1 of April, 
ofthe Lear 1061. He was a very well made Prince; 
but cis ſaid that his Conduct  prov'd. diſadvanta 
to the Croiſades, made for the Conqueſt the 
Holy Land. He died the 15th of Avguf, of the 


Yer 1118 5 after he had reign'd 37 Years, 4 Months, 


and 15 Days. - | PEER? @:0 

Jonx Comuntns ſucceeded him the 15th of Au- 
gu, of the Year 1119. He was a fine Prince, pi- 
ous, juſt, brave, and render'd himſelf illuſtrious by 
his Victories. He died of being wounded with a poi- 
ſon'd Arrow, the 8th of April, of the Year 1143 3 af- 
ter he had reign'd 24 Years, 7 Months, and 13 


8. = . N FE 
| — Cou u EN ſucceeded him the 8b of 
April, of the Lear 1143. He was thought at firſt a 


Coward, and perfidious; but towards the latter End 
of his Reign, he grew liberal and charitable. ; He 
died the 29tb of September, of the eat 1180; 
— he: had reign'd 47 Tears, 5 Months, and 23 

M. * | W 


Empire the 27/b. of September, of the Year 1180. 
Andronicus caus'd him to. be ſtrangled, and his Body 
throw'd into the Sea, while he was yet but 15 Years 
of Age, in the Month of Ofeber,. of the Tear 11833 
ater 3 Years, and ſome Days Reigg. 

Ax D RON Ius, the: firſt-of the Name, | aſcended 


the Throne in the Month of OZober, of 1183. He 


was cruel, blood - thirſty, impious, brutifh, and in- 
human. He was ſoon puniſh'd for. all his Crimes; 
lſaxc caus'd his Hairs, Beard, and one Eye to be 
pull'& out, one Hand to be cut off, and had him ex · 
{ed in that Condition on a Camel, to the Rage and 
ury of the Populace. He died the 22th of Septem- 
ber, of the Year 1183 after 1 Year, 11 Months, and 
2 2 | 4 
loaac Il. calbd Ange or Angel, ſucceeded him in 
the Month of September, of rey, ear 1185, He liv'd 
n a Manner unworthy of a Prince ; he maintain'd 


ſome Wars, in which he was worſted, tho“ he de- 


Ab axis II. calbd Porphyrogenita, came to the 
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ſtroy'd the Tyranty of ſome Petty-Lords, He died 
5 


the 10th of of the Year 1195; after 9 Tears, 
and 9 Monit Reign. eee 

ALrxis AnGt, or Axt HI: of the Name, 
call'd the Tyrant, Fro to reign the 10/b of April, 
of the Year 119. He was brutal, paſſionäte, and 


ry fo avaritious, that that miſerable Paffion render d Fim 


capable of the meaneſt Actions. He died in the 
La 1203 3 after 8 Yeats, 3 Months, and 10 Days 
elgn. | oF 14 | ra ws We, i 
At xx1s IV. eall's the Tunger, ſucteeded hit the 
1# of Aughf?, of the Ter 8 3 and died in the 
Year 1204 after he had reign'd 1 Lear. - 
ALzxts V. call d- Datas Marrnfle, came to the 
Empire in the Year 1204. He was reported cruel, 
impious, and addicted to all Sorts of Vices. He died 
the ſame Year, having been thrown” from the Tb 
of a Tower. Aſter his Death the French rendet 
themſelves Maſters of the Empire, 
1 to 281 34d. 44 211 | „ oy wo 
CuronoLOCY of the French Emperors of Conſtanti- 
of (* 5 nople. > > 444 
Bavpougn, firſt of the Name, Emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople, was before Earl of Flanders. He fteader'd 
himſelf Maſter of that imperial City, the 16th of 
May, of the Year 1204. He was vigilant, coufa - 
geous, and good, but he wanted Prudente; he fell 


into an Ambuſcade. of Bulgarians, who cut 6ff bis 


Arms and Legs. He died the latter end of Ju, 
of the Yeat 1206; after two Years, and ſome Months 


Reign 


ther Baudouin, the 16th of Aupu#, of the Year 1206. 


He maintain'd his Authority by His Valour, Prudence 


and Victorirs. He died the 114 of June, of the Year 


1216 after he had reign 10 Yeats, 2 Months, ad 


22 Days. 
PETER II. Printe of Courtenay, 
peror 1 of April, of the Y 


brave, wiſe, and pious, and 


was declar'd Em- 


6 1 


Tear. 


8 or 9 Tears. 


Empire in the Year 1237. His firſt Wars were for- 
tunate enough. But he neglected to be upon his 
Guard, therefore was ſurpriſed by his Enemies, who 
re- enter d Conſtantinople through an Aqueduct 

in the Yeat 1261 after the Tania had kept the 
Empire fot the Space of 58: Years 3 and Baudouin 
died in 1273 3 after 33 Years, and ſome Months 
Reign. n 


Sequel t0 % Cu ef the Gretk Emperors of 
1 - + onftantineple. 4 
Tu x6p0kvs Lasc arts was expell'd- Conſtantinople” 
by the French in 1204. He retited to Nice in fa, 
where he was nd Emperor : Where he collected . 
the ſcarte L Parts of his Empire, which he 
'd by his Prudence and Courage; and died 
in 12225 after he Aad-reign'd 18 Years. A T2001 
Jon Duos II fuccteded him in the Year 1222. 
He was a Prince famous for his great Victories. He 
extonded che Limits of hi Etpire every where; and 
was ſevere without Cruelty; and a great CEconomilt, 
without Avarice. He died in the Year 12553 after 
he had #eign'd'23\ Lears. UG 
Tazoporus II. call'd tbe Founger, aſcended the 
Throne in the Year 1255. He was brave, prudent, 
and gain'd ſeveral Victorias. He died in the Month 
of „of the Teur 1258; or 59 ; after he had 
reign'd 4 Tears. 
onNn IV. calld tbe Tanger, ſucceeded him in 
1259. He teigu'd but one Tear. 
Menz VIII. call'd Paleologue, was proclaim'd 
6 X : Emperor 


Hzuarv, firſt of the Name, ſucceeded his Bro- 


ear 121). He was 


Bau bov A II. Prince of Cunptmay, came to the. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

[* 


Years, | 15 N | 
Anoronicus PartoloGus Il, came to the Em- 
pire the 110% of December of the Year 1283. He was 
cruel, ungtateſul, impious, and unfortunate in all his 
Wars. He dy'd the 12th of February of the Year 
1332; after he had reign'd 44 Years. 2 
AN DpRON ICs III. call'd the Younger, ſucceeded 
him the 12h of February of the Year 1332. He 
gain'd ſeveral great Victories; but he was cruel, un- 
juſt, and impious. He dy'd the 181 of June of the 
Year 1341; after he had reign'd 19 Years, and ſome 
Months. LE 
Joux V. call'd Cantacuxene, came to the Empire 
in 1341. He vas a Prince of extraordinary Merit, 
who conquer'd ſeveral Provinces, and had a vaſt deal 
of Wit and Learning. He dy'd in 13553 after he 
had reign'd 14 Years. . 15 
Joan VI. call'd Paleologue, came to the Empire 
in 1355. His Reign prov'd unfortunate; his Son at- 
tempted to dethrone him. He dy'd in 33913 after 
37 Years Reign. ITE n 
EuAN ET II. call'd Paleologue, aſcended the 
Throne in the Year 1391, He had Wit and Learn- 
ing, and.loy'd the Belles Lettres. He dy'd the 2197 
of, July of the Year,1425 3 after 33 Years Reign. 
Joan, VII. call'd Paleologue, came to the Empire 
the 194þ of January of the Year 1425, He was un- 
fortunate in his Enterprizes. He concluded the U- 
nion between the Greek and Latin. Church in 1439 3 
and dy'd the 314 of October of the Year 1448; atter 


- 


he had reign'd very near 23 Tears. | 
. ConsTanNTINE XIII, call'd Palzalogue,. came to. 
the Empire the 34% of Ofipber of the Year 1448. 
He had Courage and Wit, but he was unfortunate; 
having been ſmother'd in the Crowd at the Siege of 
Conſtantinopie, ſorm'd by Mabomes II. ; wha deſtroy'd 
the Empire, by the taking of his Capital. The Death 
of this unfortunate Prince happen'd the 29th of May 
1453 after he had reign'd very near 6 Years, . /' 


* „ 7 | Tre 4 et enn ein 325 1 
- Note, That the Empire of the Ea, which had be- 
gun under Conſtantine I. im the Year of Chri#t, 

206, ended under Conſtantine XIII. and the laſt, 
in the Year of Chri# 14533 and therefore laſted 

' 1147 Years: And the City of, Conſtantinople;" 

which had been built by Conſtantine, was loſt by 
another Conſtantine, At preſent, we'll proceed; 
to the Chronology of the Emperors of the Meſt, 
or of Germany; beginning with ; thoſe of the 

Houſe of France, as the Founders of that! 

Empire, and the Reſtorers of that of the 
Wes. ©. reg 


Previouſly to this Chronology, we muſt obſerve, that 
ever ſince Conſtantine the Great had fix'd the Seat of 
the Empire at Conſtantinople, he had had very few Suc- 
ceſſors capable to maintain the Dignity of the Em- 
pire; for ſeveral of them, had render'd themſelves 
deſpicable for their Cowardice, im ſuffering the Goths, 
Vandals, and Saracens, to invade ſeveral of the moſt 
conſiderable Provinces, of their Empire ; and the o- 
thers had been abhotr'd for their Crimes. But God, 
by his. Providence, would reſtore, at the latter End 
of the 865 Century, that ſupteme Dignity in the Mast 
in the Perſon of Charlemagne, King of France. 
Therefore, ze 5; Jenn n 250 


— 5 
139 2 


£ at: ai Leih rl nn anni 
CnroxoLocy of the Emperors, bf; the Weſt, ar of 
Germany, 'of the Hauſe of. France. 
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CHARLEMAGNE I. Emperor of che Ne, was 
crown'd the 2305 of December ofthe Vear 800. He 
was meek, very gracious, liberal, pious, charitable, a 
Friend to Learning and the Learned; magnificent, 
brave, laborious, learned; a wiſe and. prudent Cap- 
tain, a good roll ician, and a great Conqueror. He 


charitable, ſober, laborious, vigilant, learneg, 1 
and very much inclin'd to Clemency. He di. 
20th of June of the Year 840; after h Yd the 
27 Fears. 5 Cy $15:3-954;- 


Power which the Popes. have uſurp'q fin 
Degrees, and the moiſt ambitious of them zen 
. carry*d to that ſcandalous, extravagant, We 1 
and criminal Height we have ſeen it ies 1 
which has made them dream that they hag 4, 
Power to diſpoſe of Empires and Kingdom | 
their-Pleaſure ; as if crown*d Heads were in 0 
Meaſure but honourable Vaſſals of the 4s 
See; ſo contrary to the true Principles of Chri 
ſtianity, and to the Maxims of the Goſpel; yis. 
out mentioning. this Oracle pronoungg God 
himſelf, Per me Reges regnant; per me. Prin; 
imperant : Which is more than ſufficient — 
vince: us, that Princes receive their Poye in. 
mediately from God, and depend on none but 
him; tho* Lewis carry'd his Son Loibanu ty 
Rome to be crown'd by Pope Paſchal, 


Lor naxlus I. ſucceeded his Father Lis, the 
20th of June of the Year 840, He was brave, ge⸗ 
nerous, and liberal; but he was jealous, ambitiom, 
and ungrateful towards his Father. He abdicated the 
Empire in Favour of Lewis, his Son, and became 


Monk in the Abbey of Prau, the 280 or 291th of Sep. 


tember of the Year 855; after he had reign'd 1; 
Years. | | 


Note, That Lewis, before his Abdication, divided 
his Dominiong between his 3 Sons, Lewis, Lithe- 
rius, and Charles; and gave to Lewis, his el- 
deſt, zalyz, and the Empire, to which he had 
been aſſociated ever ſince the Year 851; to [+ 
tpbarius the Kingdom of Larrain; and to Clarlia 
Provence, and Part of the Kingdom of Bur- 
gundy. The Kingdom of Lotharius ws call'd, 
in the Tudeſt Language, Loterreich; in the Ro- 
man, Jyhier Regnoz' and by Abbreviation, Lr- 
rain, i. e. the Kingdom of Lothariug.' 
"IR ' 


F * 


Lewis II. call'd Staterer, ſucceeded: his Father Lo- 
tharius in the Empire, the 2 gb of September. of ithe 
Year 855. He was a juſt and pious Prince, and gain'd 
ſeveral Victories over the Saracens. He dy the 317 
of Auguſt of the Year 83g; aſter he had reign'd 21. 
Tears. 1 © 9:13 4h ste 2 VF | 

CnanRLEs. the! Bald ſucreeded him. (by the la- 
trigues of Pope John VII: - who call'd him to Rome, 
to put him in Poſſeſſion of the Empire, ) in the Year 
875. He was couragious, liberal, magnificent, learn- 
ed, a Friend to Learning and the Learned; and us 
poiſon*d, the 5th or 6b of Ofober of the Tear 877; 
in the 2d Lear of his Reign. eden 

7 Ii 3645-1 5 ak | 4 
Note, That the French Lords hated Charles, under 
Pretence that he rais d to the firſt Poſts of the 
Kingdom Perſons of a mean Extraction, and 
ſeem'd to deſpiſe the French Nation; affecting. 
beſides, to wear Clothes in the Mode of tt 

Greeks, who were their mortal Enemies. It hap: 

pen'd then, that by the criminal Machination® 

the Conſpirators, among whom was Boſon bim. 

ſelf, his Favourite, and: his Wife's Brother, that 

on his Return from 1caly, croſſing Mont Cen" 

he wes poiſon'd by his Phyſician, born'3 Jew. 

His Body was depoſited at Verceil, and? Jour 
afterwards brought to the Abbey of St. Dt. 


1, # » 4 


2 


- .Cnarxu 26 III. call'd the Graf; ſucceeded bim the 
' 25/h of December of the-Year 880, or 881. He ve 


tO 
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re 


add! redidet'd himſelf Maſter, AE; „of all 
10 —.— of which he was erowned Bin at Milan; 
Lomba ping to Rome, he obtain*d' eaſt] 
then Pope Fob VIII. who'crown'd bitt Emperor en 
0 — He was a very good Prince, vety 
and devour; even to Exceſs. He dy'd the 1245 or 
11 of January of the Year l 15 Z Alter he had reign d 
Ten, ee Moaths” 18 ut . 
Mute, That Clarlar- tbe Gros had always had his 
©. Bain: diſordef*d, ever ſinde he chought he bad 
ſeen the Devil; of which he gave ſo many In- 
ſſttances to all his Subjects, that, at laſt; he had 
neither Servants left; nor Money to ſubſiſt withal. 
None but Luiſprand, Biſhop of Mayente,” had 
Compaſſion on him, who kept him, tif Arroutd, 
Son of his Brother Carloman, had affign*d him 
+ the Revenubof 2 or 3 3 4 for his diener. 


ane cane to the Empitein the Year $88: 1 
1225 ſays: he was brave, and gain d ſeveral Victortts. 
/prandas, on the contrary; aceuſes him of ſeveral 
— and of having ſuffer'd that in his Court Prieſts 
ſhould be taken Priſoners without Cauſe, Virgins and 
matry'd\'Women raviſh'd, wh6-could not find a Sanc- 
tuary even in Churches, where Women of evil Fame 
were ſuffer'd to proſtitute themſelves. Arnould dy*a' 
the 291þ of November of the Year 899 afrex he hag: 
n'da2 Tears. 
4a ll ſucceeded him, the 29th af November 
the Lear 899. He dy'd, aged 19,' the 219of 
„ — enuary of the Year 912; after 14 Years; and ſome 
Days Reign. He was vanquiſt'd by the Hungarians, 
and vas the. laſt: Emperor of the W497of the Rite af 
Charlemagne ; which occupied the Imperial Throne 
for the Space of 112 Years, At preſent we are going 


thoſe of the moſt ;1Laſtrious, Houſe of Saxony, which! 
throughout all. Ages has always been fertile in Heroes 
er mar. e . Merit. 


.ATSH #14 14098 Th ;: * 
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tothe Empire in the Tear He wa brade, ju- 
dicious in War, aivery goodcpolitician, and ver ge 
nerous, He dy'd the 17 of Jah. I che „* r 919 ; 
cer ha had tejgn'd'y Years. — 
. Hangy I. call'd Bird. — Son dt Are 
of Saxony, aſcended. the Imperial Throne ln thefV ear 
919 Ne was illuſtrious for his Courage," Prudence, 
great Vitoriess. Conqueſts, nil dis Piery: Hie dy'd 
the aa vf. Faely of. the Lear 945 after 27 Tears and 
2 Halt's Reign... 1798“ 
» Oragili; ang the- Greasjiſucreeded:this>Bather 
Henry 1. of the Houſe of Saxony, in' he Teng 936. 
He was juſt, good, 2 prudent, and couragious. 
He vagquiſti to the; Hungarians! and Bebemiatrsy' and 
deſeryes to be conſider'd xs one u thelmoſtꝭiuſi tious 
ducceſſors of Charlemagne. He dy'd the 745 Dun 
of the Year 9g after he had reign'd J N 1 “ 
Orgo II. of, the Houſe bf Sar, furceedatFhis 
faber Otha I. in the Year 95 He was brave, Mo- 
55 and gain'd ſevetal Viadries He dydioef 


ow for having been beaten-at Sea, on the Coaſts of 
by the Saracens, the yth of Decmbor of the 
Tis 5 3 after he had reign'd vo-Years,!90Months, 
and 2 Days. 
OrgolIL. of: the Honſe ↄf Sasong. leckeaded. bis 
Father Otho 11. din the Near 983. Herde 8 


Laperay by Pope G V.) He was jnſt, ſevere, 
med, and liberal, even to Pro baljry. He gave to 
ie whole Earth a memotable Example of. his Seve- 


hag Mary of. Arragon, his Wife, having been con- 
"iced, to have,cndeavour'd to debauch u y dung Earl, 
ind to have accusd him afterwards of the Cme Ke had 
reſus d to perpetrate 3 he cauy'd her c be 'borneallive. 
nn 
Note, That Bellarmine _= Baronius He Ge the 
laſtitution of the Electoral College to O. III. 
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Helgaw of Fleury. Lows le Gros, upon aſſocia- 
ting his Son, did the fame. In the firſt Regiſters 
of the King's Charters, fol, 166. are found Let- 
ters of Louis le Gros, dated in 1116, in Favour 
of Raymon, Biſhop of Maguelonne z wherein he 
ſtiles himſelf, Ludovicus, Dei ordinante provi- 
dentia, Francorum Imperator Auguſtus. The 
Kings of England had likewiſe, antiently, the 
Title of Emperor ; as appears from a Charter of 
King Edgar: Ege Edgarns Anglorum Bgjileus, 
omniumque Regum inſularum oceani que Britan- 
niam circumjacent, &c. Imperator, & Dominus. 


Henazy II. of the Houſe of Saxony, called the 
Lame, was elected Emperor the 7ib of June 1002 3 
but not crowned till the Year 1014, he was a vigilant, 
laborious, juſt, liberal, brave, and judicious Captain; 
he made great Conqueſts, and was ſo chaſte that he 
preſerved his Virginity in Marriage, and ſo pious, 
that he is ranked among the Saints. He died the 
1 3th of July, of the Year 1024, after he had reigned 
25 Years, 5 Months and 16 Days. 


Note, That under Henry 11's Reign, i. e. in 1009, 
the Prince of Babylon, excited by the Zews, en- 
tirely ruinated the Church of Feruſalem, where 
the Sepulchre of Chriſt is kept z but ſome Time 
afterwards the Mother of the ſame Prince, who 
was a Chriſtian, cauſed the ſame Church to be 
re-edified, with a greater Magnificence and 
Splendour than it was before that Accident hap- 
1 and the Jews began to be expelled from 
all Parts. 


Con RA II. called the Saligue, Son of Hermandus, 
Duke of Wormes and Franconia, was elected Empe- 
ror the 86h of September of the Year 124; he was 
wiſe, prudent, ſevere, happy in his Wars, and loved 
Peace and Juſtice : He died the 4th of Fave, of the 
Year 1039, after he bad reigned 14 Years, 10 
Months, and 21 Days, | : | 

HENRY III. called the Black, ſucceeded his Father 
Conrad II. in the Year 1039 z- he defeated the Bobe- 
mians, and took their Duke Priſoner, for his refuſing 
to obey. He reſtored Peter, King of Hungary, to 
his Throne, and brought the Italian Princes over to 
their Duty, and undertook ſeveral great Things, 
which he. accompliſhed happily enough : He died the 
5th of OMober, of the Year 2 he had reign- 
* Years and 4 Months, 9 

EN&Y IV. called the Elder and the Great, ſuc- 
ceeded his Father, Henry the Black, in 1056. He 
was a great Prince, good, and honeſt, addicted to 
Clemency, very couragious, and who had been in 
Perſon in 62 Battles ; but he loved a little too much 
his Pleafures. He had a great many very great Dif- 
ferences with Pope Gregory VII. he died the 7b of 
AN of the Year 1106, after 30 Years Reign. 

ENRY V. called the Tunger, Son of Henry the 
Elder, rendered himſelf Maſter of the Empire in the 
Year 1106, He cauſed his Father to be killed to aſ- 
cend the Throne, and defeated ſeveral Princes, who 
would not acknowledge him: He died the 234 of 
Mos of the Year 1125, after he had reigned 19 


cars. | | 
LoTHarIvs II. Duke of Saxony was elected Em- 
peror the 13th of September, of the Year 1125. He 
was brave and laborious, and gained ſeveral Victories: 
ho died in the Year 1137, after he had reigned 13 
ears. 
Conrap III. Son of Frederick, Duke of Suabia, 
ſucceeded Lotbarius, by Election, the 13th of March, 
of the Year 1338, He was pious and brave ; he went 
into Pale ina with an Army, and died the 15th of 
February, of the Year 1152 3 after he had reigned 
12 Years, 10 Months, and 15 Days. | 
FaeDERICK |. called Barberoſſa, ſucceeded his 
Brother the 4th of March, of the Year 1132. He 
was a very well made Prince, cour ſiacere, 
liberal, of an even Temper, both in his good and 


. 
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the Dutchy of Auſtria, which he gave to his Son 


bad Fortune, He paſſed into the hol 
Head of an Army of 1 50,000 Men Ge gel. 
Towns or Cities, and gained ſeveral Vidtories n 
the Turks, He was drowned, while bathing 8 
River Serra, between Antioch and Nice, 'the the 
June, of the Year 1190, after he had 


Hzenzy VI. called the Severe, ſucceeded his B 
ther Frederick Barberoſſa, in the Year 1190 He 
was violeat and paſſionare 3 he took Poſſeſſion of the 
Kingdoms of Sicily, and obliged Alaris Ange, Em 
ror of the Greets, to pay him @ Tribute. He died 
Poiſon the 284% of September, of the Year 119); after 
8 Years, two Months, and 22 Days Reign, 

PII Ar I. Dulce of Suabia, was San of Fyudeid 
Barberofſa, and Brother of Hexry VI, whom j, 
ſucceeded in the Year 1197; be was a Prince lidera, 
prudent, couragious, and. of a great Piety ; he v. 
ſaſſinated the 23d of June, of the Year 1208, after 
he had reigned 10 Years and ſome Months. 

Or RO IV. had been elected Emperor in Philips 
Time: He loſt the famous Battle of Bouviner; 2d 
died the 151b of May, of the Year 1218; fer he 
had reigned 10 Years and ſome Months, | 

Fazperick II. was Son of the Emperor Hay vl 


of theHouſe of Suabt; he was elected in the — 


and magnificent. After he had rendered h 
ſter of Feruſalem, and of all Paleſtine ; be ws (mo. 
thered by Mainfroy his natural Son, the 134 of B. 
cember, of the Year 1250, after he had reigned 42 
Years and ſome Months, E dl 


. Note. That there was an Interregnum of 22 
| Years, f 


He ſpoke ſix Sorts of Languages, and was wap 
imſelf M. 


Ropol pnhus, Earl of Habfbourg, was elected En- 

r the Jaſt Day of Seprember,' of the Year 1253 

e was extremely pious, and very brave. He lid 
the Foundation of the Houſe of Auyfria, being the 
Chief thereof; in 1278, he gained a memorable Bu. 
tle againſt Orbocarus, King of Bohemia, who ws 
killed on the Spot. The Place of this Vidory 7 


bert: He died the laſt Day of November, of the Year 

1291, after he had reigned 18 Years. . 

| Note, That under Rodolphus's Reign, 5. e. the 
of March, of the Year 12 5a, on Ber- i 55 


firſt Peal of the Bells for Veſpert, or Altemom 
Prayers, all the French, except one, amounting - 


in all to 20,000 Perſons, of all and Con- 
ditions, were maſſacred in Sicily, by a Conſpi- 
racy canvaſſed by Jobn de Praida; which Mil. 

acre has been called ſince, by Hiſtorians, the 

Sieilian Veſpers. + 5 | 


ApoLPavs or Nawav came to the Empire in the 
Year 1292. He was unfortunate in all his Wars: 
Having been depoſed; he died the 24 of July, of the 
Year 1298, after he had reigned 6 Years and 2 half. 

_ ALBERTvs I. Son of 
27th of July, of the Year 1298; he was vigilant, ka- 
borious, and very brave. In croſſing over the Ni, 
on ſome Expedition, he was aflaſſinated by his 
phew the If of May, of the Year 1308, after 9 Tei 
and 9 Months Reign. | 


Note, That under Albertas's Reign, the Chriſtians 
loſt what they had lefe of their Conqueſts in the 
Holy Land; the Croi/edes ended, and none but 
Pilgrims paſſed, henceforwards, into thoſe 
Countries. The Order of the Knights Tem- 
plers was aboliſhed throughout all Chrifendon, 
and $7 of them were burnt alive, and with a lov 

Fire at Paris. We have Reaſon to mention this 


- barbarous Execution in another Place, therefore 


no more of it at preſent. 
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Duke of Luxembourg, ſucceeded the 
of 1308. He was brave, juſt, addicted 

Clemencys very pious, and more illuſtrious for his 
to er than for bis Dignity. He waged War in 
May nit the Guelpbi's, but periſhed at Eſcureti, 
hal ui an Hat, the 24th of Auguſt, of the 
23 after he had reigned 4 Years, 7 Months, 


1 III. Son of Albertus I. of the Houſe 
rig, was Emperor the 25/b of Novem- 
the Year 1314. He was unfortunate in all his 
Enterpriſes, and died the 13th of January, of the 
after he had reigned 15 Years. a 

Lovis IV. Duke of Bavaria, was elected Empe- 

ror the 13th of January of the Year 1330. He took 
who abdicated the Empire. He 

dy'd the 11th of OXober of the Year I 

had reign'd 30 Years, and 10 Months. 

Cu ART ES IV. of the Houſe of Luxemburg, was e- 
leted Emperor, the ttb of July of the Year 1347. 
He made that famous Conſtitution call'd the Golden 
Bull, for the Election of Emperors, and which we 
have mention d under the Article Bulls, He ſpoke 
ſeveral Languages, had form'd vaſt Projects, and 
was very brave. He receiv'd 3 Wounds at the Battle 
of Crecy, where his Father, already blind, and very 
old, was kill'd. He dy*d the 29th of November of the 
Year 13783 after he had reign'd 32 Years, and 2 
Months. 

WENCESL AUS oF LUXEMBOURG ſucceeded his Fa- 
ther Charles, the agb of November of the Year 1378. 
He was difform both of Body and Mind, negligent, 
lazy, and addicted to Vices which render'd him un- 
worthy of the Throne. He dy'd the 20 of Auguf? 
of the Year 1400; after he had reign'd 22 Years, 

RoseRT, call'd Exiguus, or le Petit, Duke of 
Bavaria, was elected Emperor the 10th of September 
of the Year 1400. He dy'd in 1410; after he had 
reign'd 10 Years. | | 

$1619M0nD of LuxtMBouRG came to the Em- 
pire the 8:5 of November of the Year 1410, He 
was a fine Prince, liberal, generous, and a Friend to 
the Learned. He ſpoke ſeveral Languages, and re- 
ſor'd Peace to the Church. He dy'd the 875 of De- 
ctmber of the Year 1437; after he had reign'd 26 
Years. | | 


Note, That Sigiſmand having aſk'd the King of 
France for Succours againſt the Turks ; the King 
ſent him John Earl of Nevers, Son of the Duke 
of Burgundy, with the Flower of the French 
Nobility ; but they were defeated at the Battle 
of Nicopoli. | 


AizzaT II. Archduke of Aufria, was elected 
Emperor the 30th of May of the Year 1438. He 
was a very good Prince, meek, patient, liberal, and 
who had form'd Projects very advantagious to the 
Church, and the Empire. He oblig'd the Turks to 
raiſe the Siege 
and dy'd the 27th of Oober of the Year 1439; after 
1 Year, 7 Months, and ſome Days Rent: 

FxzptrICk III. or IV. call'd tbe Pacifick, Son 
of Ernef, Archduke of Aufiria, was elected Empe- 
ror in the Month of r= re of og 1440. He 
was very pious, and dy'd the 19th of Auguf of the 
= 14933 after he had reign'd 53 Years, and 4 

nths, 


Note, That under Frederick III's Reign, the Turks 
gain'd the Battle of Yaſnes, where the Chrifian 
Army was totally defeated, and Ladiſſaus, King 
of Hungary, kill'd. In the firſt Year of his 
Reign, i. e. in 1440, the excellent, and moſt in- 
genious Art of Printing was invented, by a Gen- 
tleman of Mentz, call d GuTTEMBERG. 


Maxinitian I. of the Houſe of Aufria, was e- 
ated Emperor, in the Year 1493. He was learned, 
ov'd the Learned, and experienc'd ſeveral Turns of 
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of Belgrade, which had laſted a Year, 


Fortune, He dy'd the 12th of January of the Lear 
1519 after he had reign'd 25 Veats, and 5 Months. 
CHARLES V. of the Houſe of Aufria, ſucceeded 
to the Throne the 280 of June of the Year 1519. 
He had a vaſt deal of Courage and Merit; happy in 
his ditions me Francis 1. King 'of France, 
whom he took Priſoner at Pavia. He ahdicated vo- 
luntarily the Empire, in Favour of his Brother Fer- 
dinand, and all bis Kingdoms in Favour of his Son 
Philip, the 25th of Ofober 1557; after he had 
reign'd 38 Years, 2 Months, and 28 Days. N. 


Note, That under Charles V's Reign, Martin Lu- 
ther preach'd his new Doctrine; and that Soly- 
man the Magnificent, Emperor of the Turks, af- 
ter he had render'd himſelf Maſter of the Iſland 
of Rhodes, but not without vaſt Expence, and a 
conſiderable Loſs of his Forces, came to lay 

Siege to Vienna, which he was forc'd to raiſe. 
The Abdication of Charles V. ſurpriz'd all Ku- 
rope, confidering his vaſt Ambition. It was ſaid, 
that the good Fortune of ' Henry II. King of 
France, contributed much to it; and that Charles 
us' d to complain, that the Jilt had deſerted an 
old Emperor, to follow a young King. His 
Manner of Living in his Retirement was no leſs 
ſurprizing; for he us'd to follow all the Rules, 
and practiſe all the Auſterities of the Monks a- 

mong whom he had retir'd ; and to diſcharge all 
the moſt onerous Offices of the Monaſtery, in 
his Turn, as if he had been one of the meaneſt 
among them. ' *Tis ſaid, that it being his Turn 
one Night to awake the Monks, for Matins, a 

| young one, who was in a profound Sleep, and 
whom he had a great deal of Pain to awake, an- 
gry at his being thus diſturb'd, told him, that, 
in bis Opinion, be ſhould reft contented with ba- 
wing ſo often diſturbd the Peace of all Europe, 
without coming, likewiſe, to diſturb their Ref. 
He would often have his Obſequies ſolemniz'd, 
and was carry*d to Church in an uncover'd Cot- 
fin, as if he had been dead; and from his Cof- 
fin 2 join his Voice to that of the Monks, 
while they were ſinging the Prayers appointed 
for ſuch an Occaſion. * e | 


FERDIWANMD I. of the Houſe of Auſtria, ſucceed- 
ed him, the 14:6 of March of the Year 1558. He 
was learned, judicious, gentle, and lov*d Peace and 
his People. He dy'd the 25th of Fuly of the Year 
15643 after he had reign'd very near 6 Years. 

MAxIMILIAN II. Son of Ferdinand I. ſucceeded 


his Father the 25th of Faly of the Year-1564. He 


was diſturb'd by the Turts in Hungary, and dy'd the 
12th of October of the Year 1576; after he had 
reign'd 12 Years, 2 Months, and 17 Days. | 


Note, That under his Reign, i. e. in the Year 1570, 
the Turks invaded the Iſland of Cyprus, and the 
following Year took Famagoſta, the Capital of 

*that Iſland, The Baſſa Muſtapha, irritated at the 
too obſtinate Reſiſtance of Bragandini, who de- 

fended it for the Venetians, and violating, as a 
Barbarian, the Faith he had given him; caus'd 
him to be flea'd alive. Moreover, the Chriſtians 
gain'd over the Turks the famous Battle of Le- 
pante, where the whole maritime Power of the 
Ottoman Empire was entirely deſtroy*d, with ſo 
terrible a Slaughter of the Turks, that the Seca 
was dyed with their Blood. 


 Rovportenvs II. Son of Maximilian II. ſucceeded 


him the 12h of Ofober of the Year 1576. The Be- 


ginning of his Reign was attended with a great Tran- 
quillity z but the End was much diſturb'd with fo- 
reign Wars, and domeſtick Diviſions. He dy'd the 


- 201þ of January of the Year 1612; after he had 
- reign*d 35 Years, and 2 Months. 


ATHIAS I. ſucceeded his Brother Rodolphus II. 


the 13th of June 1612. He was pious, gentle, and 
8 Y 7 * 2 loy'd 


lov'd Peace. He dy'd the 204h of March of the Year 
1619 3 after he had reign*d 6 Years, and 9 Months. 

Fexrinanoy II. Archduke of Graiz, of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, ſucceeded him the 284þ of Augu/t 
1619. He had great Wars to maintain againſt the 
French, Swedes, the Proteſtants of Germany, and the 
Rebels of Hungary. He was a good and pious Prince, 
and dy'd the 81 of February of the Year 16373 after 
he had reign'd 18 Years, and 7 Months, 

Fr RDIN AND III. ſucceeded his Father Ferdinand 
11. che 8: of February 1637. His Reign was no leſs 
diſturb'd with Wars than that of his Father. He was 
a religious Prince, and dy'd the 24 of Fuly of the 
Year 1657 3 after he had reign'd 21 Years. : 

LzoyoLDs Archduke of Auſtria, Son of Ferdinand 
III. ſucceeded him the 2844 of Fuly 1658. His Reign 
was that of Juſtice and Piety. He dy'd in the Year 


1705. 


Note, That under Leopold's Reign the Turks be- 
ſieg'd Vienna with an Army of 130000 Men, 
com:nanded by Cara Muſtapba, Grand Vizier. 
But Fobn Sobieſki, call'd, very juſtly, the Great 
Sobieſki, at the Head of 10000 Men only, for- 
ced them to raiſe the Siege, in ſo great 4 Diſor- 
der and Confuſion, that they left in the Trenches 
all their Artillery, ' Ammunitions, Proviſions, 
Sc. and even Mahomnt's Standard J — + ge 

apba was oblig'd to carry off himſelf, for 
Fore ＋ ſhould — fell into the Hands of the 
Chriftians. This gave Occaſion to Leapold to re- 
conquer all he had loſt in Hungary, and to gain 
ſeveral Victories over the Inſidels. 


Josz pn I. ſucceeded his Father in 1705, He had 
been crown'd King of Hungary in 1687; and King 
of the Romans in 1689, He maintain'd the War 
which divided all Europe, on Account of the Succeſ- 
fion to the Throne of Spain; and which was at laſt 
terminated in Favour of Philip V. the preſent King 
of Spain. He dy'd in 1712. | 

CARL ES VI. ſucceeded his Brother Jeſcpb, in 
1712. He claim'd the Spaniſh Succefiion, contrary to 
the Diſpoſition of the laſt Will and Teſtament of 
Charles II. who therein had deſign'd Philip, Duke of 
Anjou, Grandſon of his Siſter, and Son of Louis, 
Dauphin of France, for his Succeſſor,  Charles's Al- 
lies ſupported his Claim with their Arms, tho“ con- 
trary to the Maxims of the beſt Politicks; ſince it is 
by no Means the Intereſt of the illuſtrious Germanick 
Body to have at their Head a Prince who would be 
both Emperor, and King of Spain. But, however, 
the decifive Battle of Almanza, in Spain, where the 
Army of the Allies was totally defeated, ended thoſe 
Diſputes, and ſecur'd the Crown to Philip V. Charles 
was one of the moſt accompliſh'd, and the moſt amia- 
ble Princes of his Time. He was brave of his Per- 
tan, generous, liberal, grateful, learned, and pious ; 
ador'd by his Subjects, belov'd, eſteem'd, and re- 
ſpected by all Europe. He dy'd the 20th of OZober 
of the Year 1740, aged x5 Tears, without Iſſue 
Male. But he has left to the two illuſtrious Arch- 
dutcheſſes, his Daughters, for chief Apennage, his 
rare Merit, and excellent Virtues z which the moſt for- 
midable Pretender to his Succeſſion will never be ca- 
pable to wreſt from them; and which render them 
worthy of the Empire of the whole Earth; which 1 
could wiſh it was in my Power to give them. 

CHarLEes ALBERT, Elector of Bavaria, ſucceeds 
him in the Empire, and in the Kingdom of Bohemia. 


Note, That as I have preſcrib'd to myſelf a Law of 


following the Chronology of the ſeveral Monar- 
chies of the World according to their Antiquity, 
cannot diſpenſe myſelf from placing next to 
the Chronology of the Emperors, that of the 
Kings of the Viſgots, without pretending to leave 
thereby, any Room for renewing that Diſpute 
which has ſubſiſted ſo long between the two 
Crowns of France and Spain, for the Precedency, 
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and which has been tetminated, at 

vour of France; ſince the Kings of Spain 

more pretend to be the Succeſſurs of Ky 

of the Y-figots, than the Kings of E / King 

pretend to be the Sueceſſots of the Kid 0 1 5 
tain when divided into an Heptarchy — F x 
thoſe different ſmall Kingdoms were unte 
one, under King Egbert I; who gave 8 
of England to Great Britain; Otherwiſe 
Kings of England could claim the Prec.. be 
all the Kings of Europe; ſince there were K 

in Great Britain when King Lucius, who B, 
reign'd, in ſome Provinces of this Iſland aft 
(in the Year of Chrift 183, the 24 of (he d, 
peror Commodus) of Pope Eleutberius, the F my 
liſts, for a more perfect Inftru&tion of je?” 
jects in the true Religion, and to eftablic 
Church amohg them. So that the Briton K 
not only Kings, but even Chriſtian ones, . 
the other Nations of Europe had none. x al 
But as thoſe Times are very obſcure, and it h fl 
poſſible to trace a Succeflion from thence 5 
would be as ridiculous for the King of Erle, 
to rank thoſe antient Britiſ Kings among thei 
Predeceſſors, as it was for the Kings of Sin ty 
trace their Origin from the Yi/igors. 


laſt, .in F.. 


CunonoLoov of the Kings of the Vlg 


Ar Aut, the firſt King of the Viſtzos, 
to reign in the Year of cri 412. He grew do 
cable to his People, and was kill'd at Barcelone with 
ſix of his Children, in the Year 415 ; after be hay 
reign'd 3 Years. 

SIGER1C was elected King by his Army, in 415; 
but as he ſhew'd ſome Inclination for Peace, tho 
who had carry'd him to the Throne depriv'd him d 
it, and of his Life, the ſame Year 415; alter he had 
* 7 Months. | 

ALLIA, whom they thought determin'd to 

an implacable War againſt the Romans, was mink, 
Place ; but when he ſaw himſelf Maſter, he chang'd 
his Thought, concluded an honourable Peace viththe 
Emperor Honorius, and ſent him his Siſter Plaidia, 
Ataulphes Widow, He deſtroy'd entirely the Aan, 
and dy'd in the Year 419; after he had rg 
Years. 

Tu koDox c I. aſcended the Throne it the Year 
419, He had form'd ſeveral grand Projects, but ws 
kill'd in the memorable Battle given againſt Ali, u 
4513 after he had reign'd 33 Years. 

Tox is uo p aſcended the Throne ia the Year 451. 
He was cruel, proud, and univerſally hated. He wa 
aſſaſſinated in the Year 452; after he had reign'd 2 
Years. - | | | 

'Txzoporrc II. aſcended the Throne in the Year 
452. He was a great Conqueror, a brave and pv 
cious Captain, but impious, cruel, and dipp*d his fi- 
trictdious Hands in the Blood of his Brother. Hews 
kill'd at Toulon in Provence, by Evaric, his younge! 
Brother, and Succeſſor, in the Year 466 ; after he hal 
reign'd 14 Years. | 

Evari1c ſucceeded his Brother in the Year 460. 
Soon after he enter d Lu{tania, at preſent Portugs, 
which he ravag'd entirely, He did the fame in Hie 
Spain, Navarre, and Catalunia, where he ruinate 
Tarragona; from thence he paſs'd- into Gaul, where 
he committed infinite Diſorders. The Avarice 
and Diſorder of thoſe who govern'd thoſe Provinces, 
for the Emperor, the Sterility and Famine they were 
defolated by, made him undertake that Irruption, 
which prov'd fucceſsful to him, Arles was the only 
City which preſerv'd, ſtill, ſome Marks of the Majef'y 
of the Roman Empire; but ſhe could not, or would 
not defend herſelf againſt the Arms of Evaric, he 
made it the Seat of his Kingdom, in the Year 405 
The Emperor Anthemias, to expel him from it, im: 
plor'd the Succours of the Britons, and their King 
Reotime brought him 12000 Men as far as Bourg*” 


Evaric gave him Battle before he could ou wa 
nas, 
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. | defeated him; ſo that Reotimsas was o- 
4 —— 12 Burgundy. After this Defeat, Evaric 
— d Clermont in Auvergne, which Ecdicius, Son of 
he Emperor Avitus, defended againſt him. In a 
Sally Ecdicius made with a ſmall Number of Forces, 
the Army of the Goths was ſeiz'd with ſuch a panick 
Fear, that it was entirely defeated. Evaric dy'd (af- 
ter he had expell'd the Romans from Spain, who had 
maintain d themſelves there very near 700 Years) in 
afier he had reign'd 19 Years. 

Al An ie ſucceeded his Father in the Year 485. He 
was kill'd by Clovis, King of France, at the Battle of 


reign'd 32 Years. AF | 

Grsat ie aſcended the Throne in the Year 50). 
Throdoric, King of the Oftrogors, in ah. ſent him 
$0000 Men againſt the French, who join d to the Vi- 
figots, gain'd the Battle, and re-conquer'd Gaſcony and 
Languedoc. Geſalic was kill'd on the Borders of the 
River Durante, in the Year 511; after he had reign'd 

8. P * 

' — aſcended the Throne in the Year 511, 
under the Tutelage of Theodoric, King of the Oftro- 
gots 3 and afcetwards reign'd as Major, in the Year 
526. He was an Arian, brutiſh, and paſſionate. He 
maltreated cruelly Clotilde, his Queen, Daughter of 
Clovis, King of France. She ſent to her Brother Chil- 
{:bert a Haridkerchief dy'd with her Blood, which 
Amalaric had ſpilt. Childebert, to be reveng'd of 
it, invaded Spain with a powerful Army, and defeated 
Amalaric, who was kill'd as he was going to take 
Sunctuary in a Church, in the Year 531; after he 
had reign'd 20 Years. 25 

Tazvp1s poſſeſs'd himſelf of the Throne, in the 
Year 531. He was kilPd by a Man who affected to 
be out of his Senſes, in the Year 348; after he had 
reign'd 15 Years, and 5 Months. | 
HEUDISILE aſcended the Throne in the Year 
548, He abandon'd himſelf to all Sorts of Vices and 
Cruelties, and was maſſacred by his Subjects at a Feaſt, 
in 5503 after he had reign'd 1 Year, and a Half. 
Act LA aſcended the Throne in the Year 550. He 
was impious and cruel, and was kill'd at Merida, by 
the Intrigues of Aubanagilde, who had already defeated 
his Troops, plunder'd his Riches, and kill'd his Son; 
after 4 Years Reign. 
ATHANAGILDE aſcended the Throne in 554. He 
was brave and intrepid, and wag*d War againſt the 
Romans. He died in the Year 568; after he had 
reign'd 14 Years. 
Lisu s A aſcended the Throne in the Year 568. He 
reign'd but one Year, and died in the Year 569. 

Levvic1itDe aſcended the Throne in the Year 
569, He was brave and enterprizing, and gain'd ſe- 
veral Victories; bat he was very cruel, and caus'd his 
own Son, Ermenegilde, to be put to Death, becauſe he 
had abjur'd Arianiſm, and embrac'd the orthodox 
Faith, He died in the Year 586; after he had reign'd 
18 Years | 
RecareD e, the firſt of the Name, ſucceeded him, 
in the Year 586. He was brave and juſt, and quitted 
Arianiſm, to embrace the orthodox Faith, with the 
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(66, Affiſtance of St. Leander, Biſhop of Seville. He died 
gal, in the Year 601 ; after he had reign'd 15 Years 

pler Livs A II. ſucceeded his Father in 601. He was 
ated but 20 Years of Age when he was kill'd by Witeric, 
here his Succefſor 3 after 2 Years Reign. 

rice Wirte ſucceeded him in the Year 603. He 


loid with all Sorts of Crimes. He was ſton'd to 
Death in his Palace, and his Body dragg'd thro” the 
Streets with Ignominy; after 7 Years of Tyranny. 

GoxnDeMaR aſcended the Throne in the Year 610. 


ould He granted, that Churches ſhould be ſacred Sanctu- 
who Its, againſt all Sorts of Purſuits, He waged War 

404 àagainſt the Vaſcons, Romans, and other People, with 
im- much Glory. He died in the Year 6123 after he had 

King reign'd 2 Years. N 

ges. SISEBUT aſcended the Throne in the Year b12. 


© was brave, wiſe, and religions, He defeated ch: 


Talbiacs near P vitiers, inthe Year 507 z after he had 


wanted to re-eſtabliſh Hrianiſm, and his Life was 
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Romans in ſeveral Encounters, and died in the Yeat 


6213 after he had reigned 8 Vears and a half. 
RzecaxtevDs II. aſcended the Throne in the Year 
1 1. He reign'd but 3 Months, and died the ſame 
car. 11311 eder 
SUINTILLE aſcended the Throne in the Year 
621, He had Wit and Prudence. He wreſted from 
the Romans the few Places they had left,. and thereby 
deſerv'd the Title of firſt Monarch of Spain. He die 
in the Year 631, after he had reign'd 10 Yea 
SISENAUD aſcended the Throne in the Year 621. 
He had a great deal of Piety, and died in the Year 
6353 after he had reign'd 5 Years. | 
CHINTILE aſcended the Throne in the Year 636. 
He was very religious, and died in the Year 6403 after 
4 Years Reign, + | » 
Tur oA aſcended the Throne in the Year 640. He 
was pious, juſt, prudent, and brave. He died in the 
Year 6423 after 2 Yearszand 4 Months Reign. 
CninDasvinTHe aſcended the Throne in the Year 
642, He govern'd, with a great deal of Prudence 
and Juſtice,. the Kingdom he had acquir'd by Ty- 
ranny. He vanquiſh'd the Gaſcons and Navarrois, 
and corrected the Laws of the Gortbs. He died in the 
Year 649 3 after he had reign'd 7 Years. 
Rzcxsvenpe aſcended the Throne in the Year 


649. He was. pious," juſt,” and a Lover of Peace. 


Under his Reign there happen'd ſome Prodigies : 
The Stars were ſeen in the Heavens at Noon-day, and 
the Sun was eclipſed in an extraordinary Manner. He 
died the I of September of the Year 6723 after he had 
reign'd 23 Years and a halt. 

VAamBa aſcended the Throne in the Year 672. He 
was brave, prudent, juſt, ſevere, and very religious. 
He died in the Year 682 ; after he had reign'd 8 
. —. and 1 or 2 he paſs'd in the Solitude of a Mo- 

Exvte E aſcended the Throne in the Year 680. He 
lov'd Juſtice and Piety, and had much Courage and 
Prudence. He died in the Year 68/3 after he had 
reign'd 7 Years. Under his Reign happen'd a cruel 
Famine in Sin. : | 

Ed LA aſcended the Throne in the Year 687. He 
was pious, and died in the Year 701 ; after he had 
reign'd 15 Tears. 

VIr IZA aſcended the Throne in the Year jor. 
His Palace became the Aſylum of all Sorts of Crimes, 
He kili'd, with a Club, Favila, a Man of Quality; 
and put out the Eyes of Theofrede. Aſter 10 Years 
Reign, Roderic, in his Turn, put out Yitize's Eyes, 
who died miſerable at Cordua. | 

Rovzric aſcended the Throne in the Year 711. 
He ſurpaſs'd, in Crimes, all his Predecefiors. He de- 
bauch*'d Cavs, Daughter of rhe Earl Falian, Go- 
vernor of Ceuta, who was brought up in the Palace 
among other young Ladies of her Rank, while her 
Father was on an Embaſſy in Africa. Julian, to be 
reveng'd of that Affront, call'd the Moors, who 
came. with immenſe Forces. The King periſh'd in a 
Battle, after 2 Years Reign; Spain is conquer'd, and 
the Empire of the Viſgots extinct: Therefore the 
Kings of Spain cannot trace the Origin of their Mo- 
narchy from another which was excia&t long before 
theirs began. 


Note, That the next Monarchy, for Antiquity, and 
which has continu'd, without Interruption, from 
their firſt King Pharamond, to the preſent King 
Lewis XV; is the French Monarchy, and is, at 
preſent, the moſt antient Monarchy in the whole 
World, and acknowledg'd as ſuch by all other 
Sovereigns; who therefore have been all oblig'd 
to give the Precedency to the King of France in 
all publick Acts, Ceremonies, &c. all the neigh- 
bouring Princes having been his Vaſſals, in their 
Turn. But before we proceed to the Gbronology 
of the Kings of France, tis neceſſary to obſerve, 
that they are divided into three Lines, or Races. 
The firſt Race is that of the ME rovinclans, 


who had Merovee for their Chief, and which 
| contain 
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contain 22 Kings; and laſted 331 Years The 
ſecond of the CarLovING1ans, containing 13 
Kings; and laſted 235 Years. The third of the 
CarETIANs, contains 31 Kings; and laſted 
735 Years. We'll begin their Chronology with 
the firſt Race. 


CaronoLocy of the Kings of France, of the firſt 


— viz, of the Merovingians, under 22 Rings; 


during 331 Tears. 


PhHARAMOND, Or VARAMOND, began to reign 
over the Francs, or French, in the Year 420, or 421. 
between the Death of Marcomir, whoſe Son, ſome 
Authors pretend, he was, and the Death of Suſnon, 
17 Years had been elaps'd; during which, tis not 
known who commanded over the Francs. But in that 
Interval they defeated Godegiſcbile, King of the Van- 
dals, aſſiſted Conſtantine and Fovinus, who had uſurp'd 
the Empire; whoſe Ruin, notwithſtanding, they 
could not hinder ; and plunder*d twice the City of 
Treves. Pharamond reign'd 8 or g Years. 


Note, That Pharamond is thought the Founder of 
the French Monarchy, and the Author of the Sa- 
Lick Law, i. e. of the Salians, (which was the 
Name of the French in thoſe Days) which ex- 
cludes Women from the Succeſſion to the Throne, 
tho? all the French Authors are not of that Opi- 
nion. 


Cropiox, his Son, call'd tbe Chevelu, becauſe of 
his long Hairs, which was not the Cuſtom of the 
French, who always wore it very ſhort, ſucceeded him, 


in 428, or 429. He fix'd the Seat of his Kingdom on 


the Borders of Tungria, at a Caſtle, at preſent call'd 
Inſpurg, between the Towns of Weſel and Duſeldorph. 
In the Beginning of his Reign he invaded the Country 
of Artois, and routed ſome Roman Forces, who would 
oppoſe his Deſigns. He penetrated into Germany, 


and conquer'd the Saxons and Turingians, and took 


the Cities of Mayence, Triers, and Cologne ; but 
while the French were aſſembled for the Wedding of 
ſome of them, in a Place call'd Helene, ſuppos'd to 
be the ſame call'd at preſent Heſdin; Majorian, a 
Roman Captain, ſurpriz d them, kill'd moſt of them, 
and made the reſt Priſoners. AÆtius, afterwards, for- 
ced them to quit the Belgick Gaul; but Clodion took, 
alſo, his Revenge afterwards; for he expell'd the Ro- 
man Garriſons from the Cities of Arras, Tournay, and 
Cambray, and transferr*d the Seat of his Empire into 
the laſt, where he was bury*d, after he had ſubdued 
Therotiene, and the whole Country ſituated between 
the Eſcaud and the Somme. Some give him 18 Years 
Reign, and others 2 3. 

Mexrovzz (from whom the Kings of the firſt Race 
have took the Name of Merovingians) was elected by 


the French at Amiens, in Picardy, for their King. 


Some ſay, that he was the Son of Clodion, and pre- 
ferr*d before his other Brothers for his Bravery. O- 
thers T that he was only Clodion's Kinſman. 
The French Hiſtorians conſider him as the firſt Foun- 
der of the French Monarchy as hereditary. He chan- 
ped tne Name of Gaul into that of France. His Reign 

egan in 448, and he fix'd his Reſidence near Stra/- 
bourg. He croſs'd and re- croſs'd the Rhine ſeveral 
Times, and at laſt reſolv'd to wage War againſt the 
Romans. But as Altila invaded, then, the Gauls, and 
had even routed him from Cologn, he chang'd his De- 
ſign, and join'd with Ætius, the Gotbs, and the King 
of the Alans, to oppoſe their common Enemy. They 
followed him as far as Chalons, and in thoſe ſpacious 
Plains of Champagne was fought that famous Battle 


where Atius ated as General, with the Conſent of 


the other Kings, who paid that Deference to his con- 
ſummate Experience, and great Valour. In that Bat- 
tle Aitila loſt 160000 Men, and was forced to fly. 
This Victory procured a favourable Opportunity to 


the French tor extending their Conqueſts over the Ro- 
warns and Gotbs ; for 14 


rovee taking Advantage of 


Atius's Abſence, rendei'd himſelf Maſter of ſeveral 
Places, either by Force; or Amity; the one's bein 
not capable to reſiſt him, and the other's being glad t 
paſs under the Domination of a new Maſter 3 
which they expected to reap ſome Advantages, 
Merovee had reign'd g or 10 Years, full of Glory f 
his Conqueſts, he died, and left his Kingdom to wil 
Son Childeric. | 57 1 

CnitDeric I. ſucceeded his Father Merovee a 
the Year 458. This Prince, in the Beginning of jj, 
Reign, was ſo debauch'd, negligent, and OPpreſſive 
to his People in the Impoſition of Tributes they were 
over-loaded with; that having excited a great Sedi. 
tion againſt him, they forced him to fly his Kingd 
and elected for King, in his Place, Gilles, à Romy 
Senator, Captain of the Roman Gendarmerie in Gay 
But Guinamaud, Confident, and faithful Servant of 
Childeric, found Means to inſinuate himſelf into the 
Confidence of his Succeſſor, and by his Advice enga- 
ged him to treat the French worſe than Childeyic hag 
done, and to prefer a deſpotick Power to their Affe. 
tion, which was uncertain,” This was calculated by 
Guinemaud to give the French a Diſguſt for a foreign 
Yoke, and make them wiſh for the Return of their 
legitimate Prince. In Fact, his Deſign ſucceeded as 
he expected; the French re: called Childeric, who ex- 
pell'd Gilles from his Dominions, leaving him only 
the City of Soiſſons for his Reſidence. His Adverſity 
render'd him wiſer, and after his Return he extended 
by his Victories and Conqueſts the Limits of his Do- 
minions, and did all that could endear him to hh 
Subjects, and oblige them to mourn his Death, which 
happen'd at his Return from an Expedition into Ger. 
many, when he was ſeiz'd with a Fever, anddied in 
the 45th Year of his Age; of which he had reign'd 
26 Years. 


Note, That Childeric had of Queen Bajine (who had 
left her Huſband Baſin King of Thuringe, to 
follow Childeric who married her) viz, one Son 

called Clovis, and three Daughters, Audit, 
who married Theodoric, King of the Orga, 
Alboflede, and Santilde. Theſe two laſt embra- 
ced the Chriſtian Religion with their Brother 
Clovis. . 1 


| CLovis ſucceeded his Father Childeric in the Year 
481, or 485 3 while but 15 Years of Age. He ſg- 
nalized the Beginning of his Reign by the Victory he 
gained over Siagrius, Son of that Gilles who had u- 
ſurp'd the Throne from his Father. He took the 
City of Soiſſons, which was the beſt Fortreſs the Ro. 
mans occupied in the Belgict Gaul. By that Vittory 
ended the Domination of the Romans, which Julius Ce. 
ſar had eſtabliſhed in the Gauls,on this Side Lyons and 
the Mountains of Auvergne. Clovis married Clotilde, 
Niece of Gondebaud, King of the Bourgignons, on 
Condition he ſhould embrace the Chriſtian Religion. 
In 496, in a Battle againſt the Germans, his Forces 
gave Ground, and were routed z he invoked the God 
of his Wife, and vowed, that if he would be pleaſed 
to deliver him from that Peril, he would be bapt 
In Conſequence thereof, he gained the Victory, and 
accompliſhed his Vow, in receiving the Baptiſm on 
Chriftmas-day, in the Church of Rbeims, by dle 
Hand of St. Remy, Biſhop of that See. In 597, be 
declared War againſt Alaric, King of the Agel, 
whom he entirely defeated, 5 or 6 Leagues off Pic. 
tiers. Clovis killed Aaric with his own Hands, He 
died at Paris the 26th of November $511, and = 
buried in the Church of St. Peter and St. Pau, 
which he had built, called at preſent St. Genevieve 


Note, That Clovis left 4 Sons, viz. Thierrt, King 
of Mets, or of Auftrafia z Clodomir, King of Or- 
leans ; Childebert, King of Paris; and Clotairt, 
King of Soiſſons. 


CallpeBertT I. aged 13 or 14 Years, bega to 


reign in the Year 511, In 534, Clildelert and o 
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in all they ſay of him; and that he was not ſo abſo- 
lutely bad as repreſented by Gregory z nor fo good as 
mention*d by Fartunate. | 


„ having joined their Forces, took Gondemer, 
_— f the Beurgignons, Priſoner, and rendered 
ves entire Maſters of his Dominions, in the 
2 558. Childebert returning from an Incurſion 


into Champagne, died. 


Note, That Childebert's two Daughters, whom he 
had left of his Wife Ultrogethe, were excluded 
from the Succceſſion to the Throne, as decreed 
by the Salick Law; and that Clotaire, Childe- 
bert's Brother, was placed upon it, 


CLoralne I. out-liv'd his 3 eldeſt Brothers, and 
re-unites, in his Perſon, the whole Succeſſion of Clovis, 
in the Year 558. In the Year 560, he caus'd his Son 
Chrame, who had often revolted againſt him, to be 
burnt, He dy'd of a Fever at Compiegne, in the 51/t 
Year of his Reign. We muſt confeſs, that this Prince 
had ſeveral very good Qualities z he was brave, libe- 
ral, and learned; but he had alſo ſeveral very great 
Vices, which his Virtues cannot excuſe : For his Am- 
bition was out of Meaſure, and his Cruelty barbarous, 
as it appear'd in the Death of his Nephews, Sons of 
Cladomir, whom he kill'd with his own Hand. Chrame 
his Son deſerv'd to be puniſh'd ; but his Wife and 
Daughters were innocent, and were not to periſh with 
him as they did; but Impudicity was his favourite 
Vice, 80 

et. 

Note, That Lotharius left 4 Sons, viz. Charibert, 
Kg of Paris; Gontran, King of Orleans and 
Burgundy; Sigebert, King of Auſtraſia; and Chil- 
peric, King of Soiſſons. 


CHARIBERT reign'd 9 Years, and dy'd in 570, or 
572, according to Baronius ; after he had reign'd 9 
Years. Fortunate praiſes Charibert as a Prince good, 
vile, pious, pacifick, liberal, juſt, and a religious 
Obſerver of his Word; but others ſay, that he eclip- 
{ed all thoſe Virtues by his Impudicity, which violated 
all Laws, divine and human. 


Note, That Charibert left 3 Daughters, viz. Berte- 
flede, Crodielde, and Berthe. The 2 firſt were 
made Nuns ; and the 3d, viz. Beribe, was gi- 
ven to Elhelbert, King of Kent in Great Britain, 
who was an Idolater, but whom ſhe perſuaded to 
embrace the Chriſtian Religion. 


CailptRicT. ſucceeded his Brother in the Year 
575. He received the melancholy News of the Death 
of his Son Theodebert, kill'd in a Battle in Poitou. 
Fredegonde, his Concubine, caus'd Sigebert to be ſtab- 
bed. The French raiſed the Siege of Tournay ; the 
Neuſtry re-enter'd, under the Obedience of Chilperic. 
The infamous Predegonde had Clovis, Son of Chilperic 
by his Queen Andovere, aſſaſſinated, and throw'd into 
the River; ſhe afterwards caus'd the Queen herſelf to 
be ſtrangled, and her Daughter Baſie to be ſhut up 
in the Monaſtery of Poitiers, after ſhe had been ra- 
vilded by her Satellites. In 583, the Plague deſolated 
all France, and particularly Paris. In 1584, Chilpe- 
"1c was aſſaſſinated in the Court of his Palace at Cbelles, 
by the Intrigues of the ungrateful and cruel Frede- 
gende, his Wife, and of Landri de la Tour, her Gal- 
lant; after he had reign'd 23 Years. He was buried 
in the Church of St. Vincent, in the Suburbs of Paris, 
i preſent St. Germain des Pres ; and his Tomb is yet 
cen there, but it is not the antient one: For in the 

ar 643, there was found in a Portico of that Mo- 
aalen vibe true Sepulchre of Chilperic, and of Fre- 

zende his Wife, made of common Stone, and the 
i whole, On that of Chilperic there were written 
—— Letters, theſe Words, in Latin; In no Time 1 
not have the Bones of Chilperic taken from this 
res Gregory of Tours ſpeaks of him as of the Nero 

1 N Fortunate, on the contrary, commends 

Pie our, Wir, Learning, Eloquence, Juſtice, and 
. My Opinion is, that neither is to be credited, 


Note, That of ſo many Sons born to Chi/peric of 
ſeveral Wives, none was left but one of Frede- 
gonde, and who was but 4 Months old when 
Chilperic died, and had no Name yet. 


Cuorarnt ll. un Lafant, ſucceeded. hit Father 


Chilperic in 584. Fredegande, his Mother, who was 


Regent of the Kingdom during his Minority, putting 
herſelf at the Head of his Army, gain'd two memo- 
rable Battles againſt the confederated Forces of Teo- 
debau and Thierri, Sons of Childebert, King of Au- 
firaſfta and Burgundy z in which two Encounters, Fre- 
degonde did the Office of a General, with a Courage 
above her Sex. In 616, be cauſed Brunebayd to be 
condemn'd to Death, accuſed of having killed 10 
Kings; who, accordingly, after ſhe had been tortur'd 
for 3 Days ſucceſſively, was ty'd to the Tail of a wild 
Mare, which dragg*d her thro? the Streets, till her 
Brains were daſh'd out, at a Place near the Street 
St. Honore, at Paris, call'd at preſent La Croix du 
Tiroire, remarkable for a Gibbet erected there for the 
Execution of all the Criminals of the Province of Nor- 
mandy. In 623, Clotaire gave to his Son Dagobert, 
aged 15 Years, one Part of the Kingdom of Auſtraſia, 
under the Conduct of Pepin the Elder. In 628, Clo- 
taire dy'd, and was bury'd at St. Germain des Pres. 
He was a great Prince, and reign'd, after the Death 
of  Th;zerri, 14 Years, over all France. He leſt two 
Sons, Dagobert, and Aribert; but not both of the 
ſame Mother. J.-M þ--4 

Dod BRT I. ſucceeded his Father Clotaire in 
2 He abandoned himſelf to his Amours, and co 
a ſordid Avarice, monſtrous in a Prince, who was but 
21 Years of Age. He was reprimanded by St, A- 
mand, Biſhop of Tongres; he grew more moderate in 
his Pleaſures. In the Year 638, the whole Kingdom 
enjoying a perfect Tranquillity without and within, he 
aſſembled all the Lords at that Time at his Court, and 
recommended to their Fidelity his Wife Nantilde, 
and his Son Clovis, whom he committed to the Care 
of Ega Maire of the Palace of Neuſtria, After- 
wards he was carried, according to his Deſire, to the 
Abbey of St. Dennis, where he died, aged 38 Years; 
after he had reigned 16 Years. He was buried in the 
ſame Abbey, on the right Side of the Altar. M. Dis 
Sauſaye, Biſhop of Toul, ranks him among the moſt 
pious Princes; and the Jeſuit Bolland ſays, that he is 
called Saint, in ſeveral Manuſcripts. The Monk Ay- 
moin ſpeaks of him as of a Prince very exact in the 
Adminiſtration of Juſtice, very charitable, and very 
liberal to Churches. 


Note, That the Mairs du Palais will hencefor- 
wards govern the Affairs of State, according to 
their Caprice, and private Intereſt. EN 


CLovis II. the firſt Feneant, or lazy King, (the 10 
other Kings who remain of the ſame Race being of 
the ſame Character) ſucceeded his Father in 643. In 
645, a great Famine having deſolated Newftria, Clovis 
took the Silver that the Shrine of Sc. Dennis was co- 
vet'd with, to buy Subſiſtance for the Poor. He was 


then but 11 or 12 Years old. In 649, Erchinoald, 


Mair du Palais, married his Slave Batilde to King 
Clovis. In 655, Clovis, aged 20, or 22 Years, hav- 
ing his Brain diſorder'd, by frequent Convulſions, 
died, and was buried at St. Dennis; after he had 
reigned 17 Vears. 


Note, That Clovis II. left of his Queen Batilda, 2 
Sons, viz. Clotaire, Chideric, and T; Berri. 


CrlorAIRE III. ſucceeded his Father in the Year 
655, while he was but 5 Years of Age, in the King- 
dom of Neuſtria and Burgundy, under the Ot 
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of the Queen his Mother, and of Erchinoal, Maire 
du Palais, He died in 668, aged 17 Years ; after 
he had reigned 14 Years. He had no Children, and 
no Body knows where he was buried, 

CruritDeric ll, ſucceeded his Brother Clotaire in 
669. In the Year 670, the whole French Monarchy 
was re-united under Cbilderic, who reigned alone. At 
firſt, he behaved like a good and prudent Prince; but 
Adulators having corrupted his good Inclinations, he 
plunged himſelf in all Sorts of Debaucheries: In 673, 
on his Return from Hunting, he was aſſaſſinated by a 
Lord of his Court, call'd Bodellon, who, ſome Time 
before, he had ordered to be ty'd to a Stake, and 
whipp'd. Queen Belechilde, his Wite, and a Son yet 
very young, underwent the ſame Fate, Childeric was 
then 21 Years of Age; thoſe of his Reign are not 
juſtly known. He left no Children, Towards the 
End of the laſt Century, his Tomb was found in the 
Abbey of St. Germain des Pres. 


Note, That after the Murder of Childeric there was 
an Interregnum of a few ' Months, and a great 
Confuſion throughout the whole Kingdom. 


Tarzrri I. aged 23 Years, was taken from the 
Monaſtery of St. Dennis, by the Lords of Neuſtria 
and Burgundy, to be placed on the Throne, He 
reigned in Indolence and Voluptuouſneſs. In the Year 
691, he died, aged 40 Years; 4 of which he had pal- 
ſed under the Power of P-pin, Maire du Palais. 

CLovis III. eldeſt Son of Thierri, and of Queen 
Clotilda, was placed on the Throne by Pepin, Sove- 
reign in Auſtraſia, in the Year 691. He died in 695, 
aged 15 Years ; after he had reigned 4 Years. 

CartDeBerrt II. called tbe Hunger, Brother of 
Clovis, was placed on the Throne by Pepin, who go- 
verned him with a ſtill more abſolute Power than he 
had done his Brother. In the Year 711, Childebert, 
aged 28, died the 155 of April, and was buried in 
the Church of St. S/ephen at Couci. 


Note, That Childebert II. left two Sons, Dagobert, 
and Childeric who was brought up a Clergy- 
man, and called Daniel. 


which was, perhaps, fabrick'd at the ſame Time, is 
Dacoserr II. was inſtalled on the Throne by Pe- falſe, and ſacrilegious, render'd the Pope a great tem- pe 
pin, by the Council, and with the Approbation of the poral Prince, but a very indifferent Succeſſor of the fc 
States. In the Year 715, Dagobert died, after he had Apoſtles, and ſerv'd only to introduce Pomp, Lux. V 
been the Tool of the Maires du Palais 4 or 5 Years. ury, and Vanity, in the Church, which was founded R 
He left a Son, called Thierri, yet in his Cradle, who on Humility. In 768, Pepin having conquer'd al! 8 
was called Ofchelles, becauſe brought up there. Aquitaine, died of a Dropſy, the 2416 of September, E 
CLoTHAlre IV. of the Royal Blood, whom ſome at St. Dennis in France, aged 53, or 54 Yearsz of J 


make a Deſcendant of Dagobert, was made King by 
Charles, Maire du Palais, in the Year 716; but he 
died the ſame Year, His Tomb is at Couci in Ver- 
mandois. 

CnIL ERIC II. was Son of Childebert, He was 
taken from his Monaſtery, where he was called Da- 
niel, by Rainfrey, placed on the Throne, and called 
Chilperic, in the Year 719 but Charles Martel had 
him proclaimed King in the three Kingdoms, in the 
Year 721. He died at Noyon, where he was buried. 

TuiIERRI II. of Chelles, Son of Dagobert II. is 


placed on the Throne by Charles, in the Aſſembly of 


the States, and in the Year 721. Charles wanted al- 
ways the Simulacher of a King, with whom he uſed to 
amuſe the People, while he reſerved the whole Au- 
thority to himlelf. -In 738, Thirri died, aged, per- 
haps, 23 3 after 17 Years of an imaginary Reign. 


Note, That in 732, Charles defeated the Saracens, 
whom Eudes, Duke of Aquitaine, had invited to 
invade France. Their General, Abderame, was kil- 
led in the Fight, with more than 100000 of 
his Forces. Charles placed no other King on 
the Throne after Thierri's Death, but continued 
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der the Name of two Kings, viz. C 1 

and Thier ri. hk? | bilperic 1 
Carteentc III. call'd 1b S:upid af 

Throne in 743. In 751, he was mtr a the 


Note, That the French, after ſo many la: 
lazy Kings, wanted a real King: 1 — 
pin, Maire du Palais, aſſembled a Parliamer, 
compos'd of the Prelates and Lords of the K. k 
dom, where he was choſen King and Chile, 

the laſt of the Merovingian Race, who haq N 

been married, was confin'd in the Monaſter 7 

Siteau, where he died 2 Years afterwards, 4 

ended the firſt Race of the Kings of France who 

had reign'd 331 Years, and had 22 Kings if 

reckon but thoſe of Paris; and 35, if we * 

thoſe who had that Title, either in Fry 

where there was but one who reſided at Az 
in Neuſtria, where there were ſometimes the 

who had their Seats at Orleans, Soiſſont, and P. 

ris. Four of thoſe Kings were Idolatert, any 

the others Chriſtians. 


Prix le Bref, or the Short, was crown'd Kin 
Bonifacius, Archbiſhop of Mayence, in the Cathegr;1 
of Soifſons, and anointed with Oil, as were the Kings 
of Iſrael, in the Year 751. In 752, his firſt military 
Expedition, after his Coronation, was againſt the Say. 
ons, whom he render'd tributary. In 755, he wen: 
into 1taly, at the repeated Intreaties vf Pup 3St9þes 
III. to oblige Aſfolph, King of Lombardy, to the Re. 
ſtitution of the Exarchate of Ravenna; which the 
Pope pretended Aftolph had uſurp'd. In 756, Pais 


preſented the See of Rome with that Exarchate, com. 


pos'd of the following Towns and Cities, viz. Ra. 
venna, Bologna, Imola, Faenca, Forſy, Cebenna, B. 
bia, Ferrara, and Adria; the Pentapole, wich Ri. 
mini, Peſaro, Conca, Fano, Siniguillia, Ancona, and 
ſome other Places. Leo of Ofty makes this Donation 
more ample, and adds to it ſeveral other Cities and 
Provinces ; as that of Venice and 1Fria, the Dutchies 
of Spoleto and Benevent. That Donation, which is as 
real, and as religious as that of Conftantine the Great, 


which he had reign'd 17 and a Half, reckoning from 
the Time of his Election. 


Note, That Pepin was married but once, and that to 
Berthe, call'd Long: foot, Daughter of Cariberi, 
Earl of Laon; of whom he had four Sons, vis. 
Carloman, Charles, Pepin, and Gilles; and three 
Daughters, viz. Rotaide, Adelaide, and Giſele. 
The laſt of the Sons was ſent young to the Mo- 
naſtery of Mont Sorafes. Pepin died, aged 3 
Years. The Kingdom was left to the two others, 
Carloman and Charles, who were crown'd in the 
Month of Ofober following; Carloman at Soiſ⸗ 
ſons, and Charles at Noyon. The two eldeſt 
Daughters, Rotaide and Adelaide, died young. 
Giſel retir d into a Monaſtery, Some Genealo- 
giſts give him five or ſix Sons, and as Many 
Daughters more; among whom, ſay they, 3 
the was married to Melon, Earl of Anglers, an 
Father of the famous Roland, ſo renown'd in or 


Romances; and Cheltnede to Rene, Farl of Ge- 
noa, who was the Father of Oger the Dane, one 


of the twelve Peers of the Round Table. 


J ²˙ꝛü %˙ v.. ů es aces ors; - ob ic as a an a bd; age has 


mri . 


Note, alſo, That it was in Pepin's Time that the 
Turks began to make themſelves known, by in- 
vading Armenia, The Emperor Heraclius em- 


ploy'd them againſt Choſroes, and they — 


to govern the whole Kingdom, without aſſu- 
ming the Title of King, Pe the Space of five 
Years, He died at the Caſtle of Cerif, or Cyecy, 
near Neyon ; after he had reign'd in France un- 
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verſion; by entering into Perfia, a Part 
— chem a Tribute for ſeveral Years. 


LES, call'd the Great, and, by Corruption, 
Jemagnes aſcended the Throne in 768, His firſt 
Char was, to ſecure to himſelf Aquitaine, which his 
er had conquer'd, and which he erected 11 Years 
ards into a Kingdom, for Louis, his younger 
N Carloman, his Brother, died near Langres, in 
200 oath of November, aged 28 Years; and was bu- 
ow at St. Remi, at Rheims. In 774, Charlemagne 
* ing conquer'd the Lombardi, and taken their King 
9 Priſoner, was crown'd King of Lombardy, at 
1 Borough of Modeneſſa, near Milan, by the Arch- 
b of that great City, who anointed him, and put 
11 Head the Iron Crown, with which the Empe- 
— are crown'd to this Day; and which Tuedelaine, 
Daughter of Guribald, Duke of Bavaria, had caus'd 
to = made in 393, to crown her Huſband Agiluf. 
Charles put, then, the Pope in Poſleſſion of all the 
Provinces and Towns, given to the Holy See by King 
Pepin. He gave the Government of the Dutchy of * 
Binevent to Arichiſſe, Son. in- law of Didier; that of 
the Dutchy of Spoleto to Hildebrand; and that of the 
Duchy of Frioul to Roigand; and provided the other 
Provinces with Governors.. In 776, he brought the 
Saxons to Reaſon, In 781, he caus'd his Son Pepin 
to be crown*d- King of Jta/y; and his younger Son, 
Lois, King of Aquitaine, Charles, the eldeſt, whom 
Charlemagne kept near him, had nothing. In 790, 
he founded the Univerſity, of Paris, which is the 
Mother of all the other Univerſities in Europe. In 
196, he built his fine Palace of Aix la Chapelle z in 
$00, the Pope engag'd the Romans to alk Charle- 
mapne for their Emperor; who was crown'd, accord- 
ingly, on Chriſtmas-day of the ſame Year, in the 
Church of St. Peter at Rome. In 8 14, he died of a 
Fever, the 285 of January, aged 72 Years; the 14tb 
of his Empire, and the 48/4 of his Reign. Of all 
his legitimate Sons, none were left but Louis, who 
ſucceeded to all the Dominions of his Father. | 
Lou 1s, call'd tbe Gentle, aſcended: the imperial 
Throne in 814. His ficſt Cares were the Celebra- 
tion of the Obſequies of the deceaſed Emperor his 
Father, and the Reformation of the Court z by ex- 
pelling from it all Women kept in it only for Diver- 
on. In $16, he was crown'd Emperor, and his 
Wife, Herminarde, Empreſs, by Pope Stephen, at 
Rheims, in 817, He affociated Lothaire, his eldeſt 
Son, to the Empire; gave Aquitaine to Pepin, and 
Bavaria to Louis, both on the Title of a Kingdom. 
In 819, Lonis having been a Year a Widower, mar- 
ried, for his 24 Wife, 7«dith, Daughter of Velpon, 
Duke in Bavaria. In 823, the Empreſs Fudith was 
deliver'd of Charles the Bald, In 829, the Emperor 
infatuated of his Wife, and of his Son Charles, gave 
to that Child Rethia, and a Part of the Kingdom 
of Burgundy, his other Brothers preſent, who were ir- 
ritated at it, In the Year 840, Louis died of a Fluxion 
on his Lungs, under his Teats near Mayence, the 
20th of June, in the 64/6 Year of his Age; of his 
Empire 27; having been before 22 Years King 
of Aquitaine. He was buried in the Abbey of St, 


Cn 


 Arnould at Metz, by his Brother Dreux, Biſhop of 


that See. Louis was of a ſweet Temper, and much 
addicted to Clemency; for which he was call'd be 
Gentle : But he was too eaſy, and too credulous. So 
that by his too great Meekneſs, tho* he lov'd Juſtice 
above all Things, he committed ſometimes Violence 
and Injuſtice ; referring too much to his Counſellors, 
whoſe Intentions were not ſo good as his. He was la- 
borious, ſober, vigilant, and liberal; and perfectly 
well inſtructed in the Sciences. He had alſo a per- 
fect Knowledge of the Laws of his Kingdom, which 
took great Care to have obſerv'd. 


Note, That Louis the Gentle was twice married. 
Of his firſt Wife Hermengarde, Daughter of the 
Duke of Ingerran, he had three Sons, Loihaire, 
Pepin, and Louis; and three Daughters, Ade 
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lais, marry'd firſt to Conrad Earl of Paris, and 
. afterwards to Robert fe Fort; Giſel, who mar- 
ried Everard Duke of Friaul, Father of that 
Berenger, who was King of Haly; Heldegarde 
married” the Earl Theodere; and. Alpais Wife of 
the Earl Begon. Of his ſecond Wife Fudith, 


he had only Charles the Bald, who ſucceeded 
him in the Kingdom of France. 


Cn ARLES the Bald, ſucceeded his Father Lais in 
the Kingdom of France, in the Year 840. The very 
Beginning of his Reign was diſturbed by the Empe- 
ror Lothaire his Brother, who had. falſly imagin'd, 
that his Quality of eldeſt Brother, and of Emperor, 
render'd him Sovereign over his Brothers. In 841, 
the 15h of June, there was a Battle fought between 
the four Sons of Louis the Gentle, the moſt obſtinate, 
and the moſt bloody, which had been fought ever 
ſince the Beginning of the French Monarchy. There 
was 100,000 Frencamen kill'd in it: Victory de- 
clar'd in favour of the two younger Brothers, Charles 
and Longs and the two eldeſt Lotbhatre and Pepin 
were beaten. In the Year 875, he was crown'd Em- 
peror at Rome by Pope Jobn VIII. and King of Lom- 
bardy at Pavia, by Anſpert Archbiſhop of Milan. In 
876, he raiſed a formidable Army to invade the Do- 
minions of Louis the Germanick, who was but lately 
dead. Tho' Louis his Succeſſor and lawſul Heir, had 
ſent him Embaſſadors to repreſent to him the Injuſtice 
of his Pretenſions, which Remonſtrances being not 
minded by Charles, his Army, tho* much ſtronger than 
that of Louis, was totally routed, and he forced to fly. 
The 3 Brothers eſtabliſh'd themſelves by this Victory 
in the Succeſſion of their Father, divided it between 
them, Carloman the Eldeſt, had for his Portion the 
Kingdom of Bavaria, of which depended Pononia, 
Carinthia, Bohemia, and Moravia ; Louis, the ſe- 
cond, had Germany, and Part of the Kingdom of 
Lorrain ; and Charles the Country of the Gri/ons, of 
the Swilzers, Swabia, Alſace, and the other Part of 
Lorrain. In the Year 877, Charles was poiſan'd by 
his Phyſician, (as we have.heretofore mention'd in the 
Chronology of the Emperors of the Weft) and died 
aged 55 Years. He left but one Child living, who 
was uis le Begue, or the Sicterer, .who ſucceeded 

im. | | | 


 Noxe, That in 842, under Charles the Bald's Reign, 
the Normans came from the North, and ra- 
vag*d all the Coaſt of France. Their Ravages 

in Gaſcoxny, the ſecond Aquitaine, and Newſtria, 

are incredible. They penetrated as far as Paris, 
which was then but the Iſland of the Palace, as 
it is call'd at preſent. But as they could not 
take it, they diſcharg'd their Fury on all the 
neighbouring Places, and plunder'd, eſpecially 
the Abbey of St. Germain des Prez of all its 
Riches, and Ocnaments. They even ſurpaſſed 
the Goths, Vandals, and Saracens in their Diſor- 
ders, Murders, ; Sacrileges, and Devaſtations, ſo 
that it was added, in thoſe Days, to the Lita- 
nies, A furore Normaxorum libera nos Domine, 
2 the Fury of the Normans, deliver us O 


Lou 1s II, call'd le Begue, or the Stoterer, was crown'd 
in the City of Rbeims, the 866 of December, 877, 
by Hincmar Archbiſhop of that See. He died at 
Compeign on Good Friday, the 19h of April, 879, 
aged 35 Years z and was bury'd in the Abbey of St. 
Corneil, after he had reign'd one Year, and ſeven 
Months. 


Note, That Louis le Begue, left three Sons, Louis 
and Carloman of Hanſgarde, a Woman of a 
mean Extraction; and Charles the Simple of Alix, 
Daughter of an Engliſh Prince ; ſhe was deli- 
ver'd ſix Months after the Death of the King 
her Huſband, 8 


. Louis 
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Louis III. and Carloman aſcended the Throne 
together in 879. In 882 Louis fell ſick at Tours, and 
came to die at the Abbey of St. Dennis, in the Month 
of Auęuſs, after he had reign'd 3 Years. In the Tear 
$84, Carloman was wounded by a wild Boar, while he 
was hunting, after he had reign'd 5 Years. He was 
bury'd at St. Dennis. Theſe two Kings made a great 
Slaughter of the Normans. 


Note, That Charles, call'd tbe Simple, was then but 
7 Years old, therefore was not taken to ſucceed 
his Brothers, France wanting at that Time, a 
Man to govern them, and not a Child z which 
made them take the Oath to Charles le Gros, Em- 
peror in Italy and in Germany, He was Son of 
Louis King of Germany, and Grandſon of Louis 
the Gentle. 


CARL ES III. call'd tbe Gros, began to reign in 
884. He was a little crazy, occaſion*d by his ima- 
gining he had ſeen the Devil. He died the $/ of 


January, in 882, and was buried in the Monaſtery | 


of Ricbenoue, in an Iſland of the Lake of Conſtance. 


Note, That of all the Race of the Carlovingians, 
there were but two Princes left, viz. Arnoul 
who was a Baſtard, and Charles a Child ; there- 
fore the French Lords elected for King in the 
Aſſembly of Compeigne, Eudes Earl of Paris, 
and Duke of France, 


Fours was crown'd by Walter Archbiſhop of Sens, 
in $88, In 889, to ſhew himſelf worthy of that 
Choice, he went to attack the Normans, who ravaged 
Burgundy. On the Feaſt of St. John, he kilPd 19000 of 
them, near the Wood of Mont faucon. In 893, feve- 
ral Lords of Neufiria, who had refus'd to acknow- 
ledge Eudes for King, went to fetch Charles the Sim- 
ple from England, where his Mother had carried 
mn.” | 
CHARLES IV. call'd the Simple, was crown'd at 
Rheims, the 17th of Fanuary, 893, by Foulques Arch- 
biſhop of that See, who wrote in his Favour to Ar- 
old King of Germany, to Guy the new Emperor, and 
to Pope Formoſus, who before he had received 
Foulques's Letters, had ſent Legates into France, vix. 
Paſchalis and Jobn Biſhops, to aſſemble a Synod at 
Vienna, In his Anſwer to Foulques's he not only ap- 
proves the Coronation of Charles, but informs him like- 
wiſe how he is to act againſt Eudes. He even wrote to 
Eudes himſelf, forbidding him to diſturb Charles, and 
defirirg the Archbiſhops and Biſhops to exhort him to a 
Peace, at leaſt to a Truce, during which Foulques cou d 
come to Rome. During two Years the Parties of Eudes 
and Charles were at War, with various Succeſs 3 but 
Charles was oblig*d at laſt to divide the Kingdom 
with his Competitor; and their Differences laſted till 
the Death of Eudes, which happen'd the 3d of Ja- 
nuary, 898. He left but one Son of Queen Theode- 
rade his Wife, call'd Arnoul. This took the Title of 
King of Aquitaine, but Death depriv'd him ſoon of 
it, without his having been marry'd; and, in my 
Opinion, before he could be of Age to be marry'd. 
"is ſaid that Eudes, on his Death-bed, recommend - 
ed to his Brother Robert, and to all the other Lords, 
to acknowledge King Charles, who he hoped would 
endeavour to render himſelf capable to reign by his 
Virtue, as he was by his Birth. The French Lords 
having aſſembled after Eudes's Death, elected Charles 
for their King. In 923, Charles being forſaken by 
every Body, the Lords elected Rox! Duke of Bur- 
geundy. a 
Rov L, a fair Prince and of great Merit, was crown'd 
at St. Medard of Soiſſons, the 1345 of Fuly, 923. He 
died the 15th of Fannary, 936, in the 146 of his 
Reign, in the City of Auxerre. His Tomb is at 
St. Colomb of Sens, He was a Prince, liberal, brave, 
rel:gious, and very juſt, He left no Children. 


Note, That Charles the Simple, thro' his too great 
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Simplicity was arreſted at Perimns; ; 
at Chdtean-Thierri. He ended his Canter 


his Misfortunes at Peronne, the — 17 7, an 
929 z and was buty*d at St. Fourfi, in the er, 
Ciry.. | 15 b. f ſame 


Lovrs IV. call'd d'Outremer, or from beyong | 
of the Blood of Charlemagne, whom his Yew 
Agine, Widow of Charles the Simple, had broy 
in England; and was call'd by the French Lords, ff 
Su -ceffion of the Kingdom, ſucceeded. He was anon 
at Laon by Artold Archbiſhop of Rbeims, the 2044 
June, 936. In 944, he was taken Priſoner by Ee a 
chief of the Normans, and the Year followin 4 
Liberty. Louis d' Outremer going from Lay n 
Rbeims, riding after a Wolf he met with on the Road 
was thrown from his Horſe with ſuch Violence tha 
he was bruiſed all over by the Fall. This un; 
Bruiſe chang'd into a ſort of ' Leproſy, which a0 
his Death, the 15th of OFober, 954, at Rbeims, where 
he is buried in the Church of St. Remi; after he ul 
reign'd 18 Yeats. | | 


Note, That of five Sons Louis IV, had bi 
Wife Gerberge, there were but two leſt, dia 
Lothaire, and Charles to whom nothing wag; 
of the Kingdom, which henceforward yy 90 
more divided equally between the Brothers, the 
eldeſt only having the Title of King, 


Lor HAIR E was crown'd at Rbei ms the 124 of 
November, 954, by the Archbiſhop Artold, In gg, 
he gave his Siſter Matilda to Conrad King of By. 
gundy, and for Dowry the City and Earldom of Ly, 
In 985, Lothaire had his Son Louis crown'd to reign 
with him, He had already match'd him to a Princes 
of Aquitaine, call'd Blanche. Lothaire died the 120 
of March, 986, of Poiſon, given to him by hisown 
Wife, in the 33d Year of his Reign, of his Age 45, 
He was a warlike Prince, active, careful of his own 
Affairs, and worthy of better Subjects. 

Louis the Feneant, or Idle, aged 20 Years, fuc. 
ceeded him in 986, under the Conduct of Huy; 
Capet, who was his firſt Couſin, In 987, Lois died 
like his Father, by the Crime of Blanche of Aqui- 
taine his Wife, after he had reign'd alone very neat 
16 Months. 


Note, That with Lovis's Reign, ended the Carl 
vingian Race, after it had laſted 236 Years, un- 
der a Succeſſion of eleven Kings, for two am 
thoſe were not of that Race, viz. Eudes 
Roul, * From this we'll proceed to the 


CuronoLOGY of the third Race of the Kings of France, 
called Cap EZTIANS, under thirty one Kings, during 
733 Nars. | 


Hucvzs Caper, in great Eſteem among the 
French, and who was almoſt Maſter of the whole 
Kingdom, aſſembled the Lords at Noyon towards the 
End of May, 987, and had himſelf proclaim'd King. 
From thence he went to Rheims, where he was 
anointed and crown*d by the Archbiſhop Adalberon. 
Six Months after his Coronation, he obtain'd, in an 
Aſſembly of the Lords at Orleans, that his Son Ro- 
bert ſhould be aſſociated to the Throne, who accord- 
ingly was anointed King the 1 of January, 988. 
Hugues was truly religious, Protector of the Church, 
and of the Eccleſiaſticks. He died the 29th of A. 
gust, 996, in the 55th Year of his Age, of which 


he had reign'd 9, and ſome Months. He was bu- 


ried at St. Dennis. He left but one only Son, Ro- 
bert. 


Note, That the ſame Year died Richard Sans Peur, 
or without Fear, Duke of Normandy, at his Fa- 
lace of Fecamp. 


Ropznr, well made of Body and Mind, began 
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» the 20th of Augnf?, 996. He was 
to . — — 23 which he cultivated 
educa Life-time 3 he enjoy'd a Peace of 30 Years, 
all wy fo fight Wars. Robert had his eldeſt Son 
after 1. Prince of great Hopes, tho* not yet 10 
Hog, Age, accompliſh'd, crown'd at Compeigne, on 
Years Sunday, of the Year 1017. In 1028, the 17/h 
22 tember, the young King Hugues died in the 
_ of his Age, regretted by all Europe. Robert 

aſed his Son Henry to be crown'd, to fill up the 
Place of Hugues 3 th Queen Conftance did all ſhe 
could to place Robert the Younger on the Throne. 
In 1033» Robert died of a Malady, the 20th of Ja- 
f aged 61 Years, of which he had reign'd 45, and 
2 halt, viz. 9 and 4 balf with his Father, and 36 fince 


his Death. 


Note, That the Reign of Robert was a Reign of 
aſtice and Peace, but that great Prince had 
the Affliction to ſee thrice the Famine, and af- 
terwards the Plague, ravage his Dominians. In 
1033, the Famine was ſo cruel, that there were 
People who digged up dead Bodies to eat them. 
Little Children were ſtolen ; and Travellers were 
laid wait for at the Entrance of Woods and Fo- 
reſts to be devour'd. Beſides Henry who ſucceeded 
him, he bad two other Sons, viz. Hudes, and 
Robert who was Duke of Burgundy, and has 
made the firſt Branch of the Dukes of Burgun 
dy, from wham deſcend, according to ſome 
Chronologers, the Kings of Portugal. 


Hzeway I. began to reign alone the 207th of Fuly, 
1033. He had no greater Enemy than his own Mo- 
ther, He defeated ſeveral Times her Forces, and 
obliged her at laſt to live in Peace with him. To- 


yards the latter End of the Year 1060, Henry was 


ird with a ſmall Fever, of which he died at Vitri 
nar Paris, after he had reign'd 28 Years, and 4 
Months, ſince the Death of his Father. | 


Note, That Henry I. beſides Philip, who reign'd 
after him, bad two other Sons, viz. Robert who 
died a Child, and Hugzes made Earl of Ver- 
wandois, and who has made the Branch of the 
Earls of Yermandois. TRA | | 


Note alſo, That under Henry the Firſt's Reign, i. e. in 
1038, the Normans under the Conduct of Nie- 
rabras, Tancrede*s eldeſt Son, expelled the Sa- 
racens from Sicily, and atchieved incredible Feats 
of War. | 


Pauilte I. betwixt 7 and 8 Years of Age, ſuc- 


ceeded his Father under the Regency of Baudouin, 
Earl of Flanders. When come of Age, he eman- 
cipated himſelf to a great many Diſorders. Being 
diſguſted with his Wife Beribe, he repudiated her, un- 
der Pretence of Conſanguinity, tho* he had of her 
a Son called Lawis, and a Daughter call'd Constantia. 
Being broken thro* the Excefies of his Voluptuouſ · 
neſs he died at Melun, the 26th of July, 1108, aged 
36 Lean, of which he had reign'd 48 Years, and 
2 Months, He is buried at the Abbey of St. Bene- 
dic on the Loire, 14% 


Nate, That under Philip the Firſt's Reign, i. e. 
in 1096. was preach'd the firſt Croiſade, hy Pe- 
ter P Hermite, where more than 300,000 Men 
took the Croſs, and liſted themſelves for the 
Conqueſt of the Holy Land. This War was 
call'd Creiſade, becauſe of the Craſs which the 
Officers and Soldiers wore on their left Breaſt, 
or Shoulders. Godfrey of Bouillen commanded 
the Chriſtian Army. In 1099, began the King- 
dom of Feruſalam, Godfrey of Bowillan being the 
firſt King thereof, Tho? he refufed to wear a 
golden Crown; where, ſaid he, his bleſſed Lord 
and Saviour had wore but one of Thorns, In 
1101, was preach'd the ſecond Croiſade, where 


more than gooooo Frexch, Germans, and Ja- 
lians went. Baudouin du Bourg, Earl of Flan- 
ders, ſucceeded” his Couſin Godfrey of Bowillon, 
in the Kingdom of Jeruſalem. 


Lov 1s LI Gros, aged 27 Years, ſucceeded Philip 
J. the 26h of Fuly 1108. He was brave, active, vi- 
gilant, and undertook, at the Beginning of his Reign, 
to ſtop the Oppreſſians, and Licenſe of the Lords, 
wha were ſo many Petty. Tyrantsz in which he ſuc- 
ceeded, Lewis, more broken by Fatigues, than Years, 
had his eldeſt Son Philip crown'd at Rheims, on Eaſ- 
ter · Sunday, the 14th of April 1129. in the Preſence 
of Henry. King of Enylend, his Vaſſal. In 1131. the 
young King, Philip, was kill'd in riding thro' the 
Streets of Faris, by his being thrown off his Horſe. 
King Lais had his ether Son erown'd, call'd alſo 
Louis. Pope Innocent, who was then holding a Coun- 
cil at Rheims, anointed him, the 25th of Ofober. 
Louis died of a Diarrhea at Paris, the 1ſt of Auguſt 
1137, in the 30th Year of his Reign, and the 387 
of his Age. IIis Body was carried to St. Dennis. He 
left, of his Wife Alix, ſix Sons, and one Daughter. 

Lou ts the Younger, aged 19 Years, ſucceeded him 
the 1/f of Aug 1197. He begun by working to 
eſtabliſh the publick Security and Juſtice. In 1148, 
Laui, went into the Holy Land. St. Bernard had 
preach'd that Croiſade by the Pope's Order, but 
without Succeſs. In 1199, Louis, grown old, had 
Prince Philip, his Son, anointed, and erown'd at 
Rbeims, on All- Saints Day. Louis died of the Palſy 
at Paris, the 18th or 20th of September 1180, he be- 
ing very near 64 Years old ; of which he had reign'd 
43. His Body is at St. Dennis. He was a very great 
Prince, pieus, charitable, juſt, liberal, and brave; 
but very little fortunate in his Enterprizes. + 

Pritie II. Aucusr us, aged 15, ſucceeded him 
the 18ib or 20th of _—_— 1180, He begun his 
Reign by an Edict publiſh'd in 1181, againſt the Blaſ- 
phemers of the Name of God. He purſued the He- 
reticks, and expell'd the Fews from his Dominions. 
He treated, in the ſame Manner, the Comedians, 
Jugglers, and Players of Interludes, to whom he 


forbad the Entrance of his Court. In 1190, he went 


to the Conqueſt of the Holy Land, from which he re- 
turn'd fick of a Malady which was the Cauſe of his 
lofing his Hairs and Nails, in 1190. In 1223, Philip 
died at Manto, the 25th of Fuly, aged 58 Years; of 
which he had reign'd 44. His Tomb is at St. 
Dennis. 


Note, That Philip Auguſtus left ſeveral Children. 
Prince Louis, by his firſt Wife, reign'd after him. 
Of all the Kings of the third Race, Philip ac- 
quir'd moſt Land to the Crown, and more Au- 
thority to the Kings his Succeſſors. 


Louis VIII. call'd the Lion, aged 36, after the 
Death of his Father, was anointed, and crown*d, at 
Rheims, with his Wife Blanche of Caſtile, the 10th 
of Auguſt 1226. He enter'd into a League againſt 
the Albigenſes 1 at his Return he was poilon'd, and 
died at the Caſtle of Adontpelier, in Atvergne, on Suns 
day, in the Octave of All Saints. He was buried at 
St. Dennis, near his Father. He left 9 Sons. 

Louis IX. or St. Laut, aged 11 Years, and 6 
Months, appointed in Virtue of his Father's Will, 
ſucceeded him, in 1226, under the Regency of Blanche 
of Cafile, his Mother, a brave and able Princeſs, 
who-cauſed him to be crown'd at Nbeims, the firſt of 
December. In 1244, Lavis took the Reſalution to go 
to the Conqueſt of the Holy Land, but could not put 
his Defign in Execution, till 4 Years afterwards. He 
arriv'd in Cyprus the 25th of September 1248, where 
he ſtay'd all the Winter. In 1249, St. Lauis took 
Damicia of the Saracens. In 1ago, he gain'd two 
great Battles over the Inſidels, where he did ſeveral 
incredible Feats of great Valeur, Robert, his Bro- 
ther, was kill'd. St. Louis was entirely defeated the 
5th of April, by Melec- Sala, Son of Meledin. He is 
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taken Priſoner, with his two other Brothers, Alphonſe 


Note, That after Hutin's Death, Pit; 


and Charles. He paid his Ranſom, and was ſet at was Regent of the Kingdom for the Sean oy d 
Liberty. veen Blanche, griev'd at his Misfortunes, Months, without a Kipg; becauſe Louis X ** 
ended her Days at Melun, the 26th of Novenber left his Wife big with Child, who was del: had : 
1252, aged 65. In 1254, the King returned into of a Son, who was calPd Jobu, the x 30 
France, from which he had been abſent 6 Years. He vember, who died 8 Days after his Birth . ( 
applied himſelf to the Reformation of Manners, to was buried at St. Dennis, » ang 
protect the Defenceleſs, to nouriſh the Poor, to adorn | | ; 
the Churches, and to aboliſh the Impoſitions introdu- Pattie V. call'd the Long, ſucceeded his Bro 
ced by the Exigency of Affairs. In 1259, he oblig'd and was crown*d at Rheims the tb of Fanuary — 
Henry, King of England, his Sons, Brothers, and Suc- He died at Vincennes of a quartan Ague, the 270 17. 
ceſſors, to renounce for ever the Sovereignty of Nor- nuary 1322, He liv'd 31 Years, of which he * Ja. ; 
mandy. In 1270, he return'd to the Holy Land to 5, or 6 Weeks. His Body was carried to 
make a new Effort againſt the Saracens, and left the Dennis. N. 
Adminiſtration of his Kingdom to Matthew, Abbot ChARTESs IV. call'd the Fair, came to the Cro 
of St. Dennis, and Simon, Earl of Neele, and left after his two eldeſt Brothers, and was r 
Paris, the 1/t of March. He paſs'd into Africa, and Rbeims, the 11th of February 1322. He died at «3 
beſieg'd Tunis, The Plague got into his Army, of cennes, the. firſt of February 1328, aged 2, y 8 
which he was attacked himſelf, and ended his glo- after he had reign'd 6 Years, and 1 Month, 
rious Toils, by the Death of the Elect, the 25th of | 
Auguſt. Note, That Charles IV. tho? he had been thric | 
married, left no Sons to ſucceed him theref, 
Note, That St. Louis left 8 Children, viz. 4 Sons, ended the Poſterity of Philip. the Fair, Au e 
and 4 Daughters: Philip, who reign'd after Regency was given to Philip, eldeſt Sor of ] 
him, and was call'd Le Hardi, or Bold; Fobn- Charles Earl of Valois, who was the next Heir t 
Triſtan, and Peter, who died in their Child- Male of the deceas'd King. The Queen Wi. } 
hood; and Robert, Earl of Clermont in Bauvoi- dow, who was left with Child, beiag brought y 
is, who was married to Beatrix, Daughter and to Bed of a Daughter, the Lords of the Ke. 1 
Heireſs of Agnes of Bourbon, and of Jobn III. dom declar*d that the Crown belong'd to Paili c 
Son of Hugues, Duke of Burgundy. This Agnes in Virtue of the Salick Law. 1 
was Heireſs of Archambault, Lord of Bourbon. 0 
Of this Marriage of Robert of Clermont, and of Fir Branch collateral, 1 
Beatrix, Daughter of Agnes of Bourbon, is iſſu d | a 
the Branch of Bourbon, who came to the PriLiy VI. of Valois, was anointed, with hi } 
Crown 300 Years afterwards, by King Henry Wife, the 28h of May, Trinity Sunday, of the Yeu f( 
IV. or the Great. 1328, He was call'd the Fortunate, becauſe Death 9 
had carried off his three Couſins, to place him on the 0 
PRII I III. call'd Le Hardi, quitted the Siege of Throne. In 1346, he loſt a Battle againſt Ense, „ 
Tunis to return into France, to take Poſſeſſion of the King of England, in which periſh'd, on the Frexch th 
Kingdom, in the Year 1270. He was a brave, good, Side, 30000 Foot, and 1200 Horſe. Philip ws for. L 
liberal, and very pious Prince, but too credulous, and ced to fly, In 1349, Humbert, Dauphin of Yiemui, 5 
eaſily deceiv'd. Under his Reign the Kingdom en- made a Donation to King Philip, of Daupbim, to be J 
joy*d 14 Years Peace. He died at Perpignan, the 61h for ever annex'd to the Crown of France, on Condi- 0 
of Ofober 1285, aged 45 Lears; of which he reign'd tion that the eldeſt Son of the King ſhould best the 
| 16, | | Title, and the Arms of Dauphin, In 1350, Philip 8 
| | died at Nogent le Roy, the 22d of Auguſt, in the 571b | 
a Note, That beſides Philip, who reign'd after him, Tear of his Age, and in the 23d of his Reign. He 
| Philip III. had another Son, viz. Louis, Earl of left, among his Children, Fobn, who reign'd after \ 
| Evreux. From him is ifſu'd the Branch of the him. | | 
* Earls of Evreux, into which the Crown of Na- Joan I. aged 42 Years, was anointed at Reims, | 


| varre was carry'd by Marriage; and of Charles, with his ſecond Wife Feanne of Boulogne, the 261h of 
| Earl of Valeis, Father of Philip VI. of Valais, September 1350. This Prince came to the Crown ata 
| who reign'd; and of Charles, who has made very good Age; he had a great deal of Experience, 
the Branch of Alen on. was very brave, had 4 Sons capable to draw their 
| Swords, and with all theſe Advantages his Reign 
| Pair ie IV, call'd the Fair, ſucceeded his Father prov'd unfortunate, becauſe of his Impetuoſity, and 
Philip III. the 6th of October 1285. He was crown'd his vindictive Humour. In 1356, Jobn loſt the Battle 
and anointed at Rheims, with the Queen his Wife, by againſt Edward, King of England, near Poitiers, and 
the Archbiſhop Peter Barbet, the 6th of January was taken Priſoner, with one of his 4 Sons. Charles 
1286 the King was then but 17 Years of Age. He Dauphin took the Quality of Lieutenant of the King- 
was likewiſe King of Navarre, by his Wife Feanne, dom during the Abſence of the King his Father, who 
| Queen of Navarre, and Counteſs of Brie and Cham- died in England the 81h of April 1364, aged 52. He 
| pagne. He had great Differences with Boniface VIII. had reign'd 13 Years, and 8 Months. His Body ua 
| Pope, who excommunicated him becauſe he had rai- brought over to St. Dennis, the 71h of May. The 
| ſed the Coin of his Kingdom above its intrinſick Va- following fine Words are attributed to him; that if 
luez and Philip, in his Turn, caus'd Boniface to be Faith and Truth were baniſhed from among the el 
taken Priſoner at Avignon. Philip died at Fontain- of Markind, they ſhould be found in the Mouths of 
bleau, where he was born, the 24th of November Kings. 
1314, in the 487 Year of his Age; of which he had 
reign'd 29, His Tomb is at St. Dennis. He left 3 
Sons, viz. Louis Hutin, Philip the Long, and Charles 
the Fair; who reign'd after one another, and left no 
male Children, Philip the Fair had alſo 3 Daugh- 
ters. ö 
Louis X. Hutin, ſucceeded his Father, the 24th of 
November 1314. In 1316, he died of Poiſon, at the 
Bois de Vincennes, about the End of May; after | : 
he had reigned 19 Months, He was but 28 Years CMARLES V. call'd the Wiſe, was anointed 5 
old. our Rheims, the 19th of May 1364. In 1369, Che ra 
| | 2 


Note, That Fobn I. beſides his Son Charles, ubo 
ſucceeded him, had 2 others, viz. Louis, Dube 
of Anjou, and Earl of Maine, who has made 

the Branch of the Dukes of Anjou Kings of Na- 
ples; and Philip Duke of Touraine, and after- 
wards of Burgundy, who has made the {econ 
Branch of the Dukes of Burgundy. 
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14 War againſt Edward, King of England. In 
he Engliſþ were beaten, and loſt ſeveral Places 
ir Fyunct. Bertrand du Gueſelin, my Countryman, a 
+ render'd himſelf illuſtrious by his Victories, 
Br tvinared the Affairs of the Enpliſh in France. 
— died at the Caſtle of Bauié, on the Mayne, 
ve 161þ of September 1380, of the Poiſon which 
Charles ;be Bad, King of Navarre, cauſed to be given 
him, He was then but 24 Years of Age, and in 
4 61 Month of the 17 Year of his Reign. Tho' 
"deſerv'd the greateſt Praiſes, he would ſuffer none. 
15 Tomb is ſeen at St. Dennis. 8 Hp 


declar 
137% 


Note, That Charles the Wiſe left 2 Sons, viz. 
Charles, who ſucceeded him; and Louis, Duke 


of Orleans. p 


Cares VI. call'd the Beloved, ſucceeded him the 
16th of September 1380. His Reign was long and 
unfortunate, A King weak of Mind, had a bad Mo- 
ther, and to the full as bad a Wife, ambitious Un- 
cles, violent Miniſters, and ſeditious Subjefts, were 
the Cauſe of all the Miſeries which deſolated the 
Kingdom of France under his Reign. Before him, 
the Kings of France had Flower-de-luces, without 
Number, for their Arms; he reduced them to three, 
without we could ever learn why, or wherefore. The 
Erelifp, aſſiſted with Charles's rebellious Subjects, 
conquer*d the greateſt Part of his Kingdom, tho” in 
1383 they loſt a Battle, In 1392, the violent Heat 
of the Sun, during the Month of Auguſt, to which 
the King expos'd himſelf too much, turn'd his Brain, 
already much weaken'd by the Debauchery of his 
Youth z and what contributed more than any Thing 
to the entire Loſs of his Senſes, was, his having ima- 


gined that he had ſeen a Spectre, who cry'd to him, 


Stop, King! where art thou à going? Thou art be- 
tray'd; and then diſappear' d. Charles, more ſtupid 
than ever, ended his Life at Paris, the 2 1ſt of Oftober 
1422, and was carry*d to St. Dennis. He had liv'd 
52 Years, and reign'd 42. He had 6 Sons, the 
younger of whom, call'd Charles, out-liv'd, and ſuc- 
ceeded him. | 

CnarLes VII. call'd tbe Viftorious, by his loyal 
dubjects, and, at the Beginning of his Reign, King of 
Bourges, by the Rebels, becauſe, in Fact, he had very 
little left of the whole Kingdom, beſides that Place, 
was crown'd at Poitiers, in the Beginning of November 
1422, He was not fortunate in the firſt Years of his 
Reign; the Engliſh having deſolated his Dominions, 
laid Siege to Orleans, the 12;h of October 1422. 
Jeanne D'Arc, call'd the Maid of Orleans, promiſed 
the King, pretending to be ſent by God, to oblige the 
Engliſh to raiſe the Siege of Orleans, and to have him 


anointed at Rbeims. The Succeſs verify'd her Pro- 


miſes. She enters Orleans, the Inhabitants take Cou- 
rage, they fally out on the Exgliſb, whom they force 
to raile the Siege, the 12th of May 1429. Rheims, 
which was yet in the Power of the Enemies, open'd 
its Gates, and Charles was anointed on a Sunday 
the 70 of Fuly. He beat the Engliſh out of France, 
and died of Hunger, abſtaining from eating, for Fear 
of being poiſon*d, at Menx in Berri, the 22d of July 
1461, towards the Middle of his 60th Year, and at 
the End of the 39th of his Reign. Two of his Sons 
out- Iiv'd him, viz. Louis, who reign'd, and Charles. 

Louis XI. ſucceeded his Father the 224 of July 
1461, He reign'd without a Council, without Juſ- 
lice, and without Reaſon. In 1469, he ſent for into 
France, St. Francis of Paula, Inſtituter of the Order 
of the Minimes. He did all he could near that Sain', 
to engage him to prolong his Days; but the good 
Man, who knew very well it was not in his Power, 
exhorted him to think rather of the other World, than 
of this. Loni dy'd the 29th of Auguſt 1483, at his 
Caſtle of Pleſſis les Tours, aged 613 and the 22d 
Year of his Reign. He is bury'd at our Lady of 
Clery, as he had order'd it, He had 3 Sons of his 24 


fe, but none out-liv'd him but Charles, his Suc- 
ceſſor. 


CMARLES VIII. call'd the Afable, aged 13 Years 
and 11 Months, ſucceeded him the 295 of Auguſt 
1483. In 1494, he perform'd ſeveral glorious mili- 
tary Exploits in ialy; he enter'd Florence the ſame 
Day the celebrated Picus of Mirandolu, that great 
Prodigy in all Sorts of Sciences, dy'd. The young 
King, in 4 Months, run throughout all Hay, and is 
receiv'd every where as ſovereign Lord, and conquer d 
the whole Kingdom of Naples in 15 Days. He en- 
ter d Naples the 22d of February 1493, and departed 
from it the 20th of May. He ſoon loſt all his Con- 
queſts in 7/aly, thro his Negligence. He dy'd of an 
Apoplexy, at Amboiſe, the 6th of April 1498 ; he was 
then but 27 Years, and 9 Months old; of which he 
had reign'd 14, and a Half. None of his Children 
attain'd the Age of 4 Years. | 


Second Branch collateral. 


Louis XII. call'd the Father of bis People, aged 
36 Years, and accompliſh'd, ſucceeded him the 61 of 
April 1498. He was Duke of Orleans, Son of Charles 
who was Son of Louis, and 2d Son of King Charles 
V. The 27th of May he was anointed at Rheims ; 
the 1f of July crown'd at St. Dennis, and the next 
Day made his Entry at Paris. He took the Title of 
King of France, King of the two Sicilies, and Duke 
of Milan. In 1499, he conquer'd the Milaneſe, and 
made his Entry at Milan, in the Habit of a Duke. 
In 1500, he divided with the King of Arragon the 
Conqueſt of the Kingdom of Naples. In 1503, two 
Battles loſt by the French ruinated all their Afﬀairs in 
the Kingdom of Naples. In 1512, the French loſt 
Milan, and every Thing turn'd to their Diladvantage 
in /taly. In 1514, the King marry'd Mary, Siſter of 
Henry, King of England. He dy*d of a Diarrhea, 
at his Palace Des Tournelles, at Paris, the 1} of Fa- 
nuary 1515, aged-53 Years; of which he had reign'd 
17. He left no Iſſue Male. 


Third Branch collateral. 


Note, That for Want of Iſſue Male the Scepter 
paſsd to the collateral Line. Louis I. Duke of 
Orleans, Son of Charles V. had two Sons; 
Charles, who was Duke of Orleans after him; 
and Jobn, Earl of Angouleſm. Of Charles came 
King Louis XII. and of Fobn another Charles, 
who was Father of Francis, Duke of Yalois, to 
whom paſſed the Kingdom after Louis XII. 


' Francis I. the Father of Learning, aged 20 
Years, and 4 Months, was anointed at Rheims the 
25th of Fanuary 1515. He took the Title of Duke 
of Milan with that of King of France. He croſſed 
the Alps to recover the Milaneſe, in which he made 
great Progreſſes. He had an Interview with the Pope 
at Bologna; they aboliſh the Pragmatick Sanction, 
and make the Concordat, whereby the Pope grants to 
the King the Right of Nomination to the Bilhopricks 
and Abbeys of the Kingdom of France; and the 
King grants to the Pope the Annates of thoſe great 
Benefices. In 1519, after Maximilian's Death, the 
King aſpir'd to the Imperial Crown; he expell'd the 
Imperialiſts from Provence, purſued them into Lac, 
and beſieged Pavia: He is made Priſoner before Pa- 
via, where his Army is beaten, and where he had be- 
haved like a Hero, as he was; he is carried into 
Spain. In 1539, he was ſet at Liberty by Virtue of 
a Treaty made with the Emperor. In 1539, he gave 
Paſſage through France to the Emperor Charles V. to 
go into Flanders, and ſhewed him all the Honours 
poſſible. Francis died of a Fever, both as a Chriſtian 
and an Hero, in the Caſtle of Rambouillet, the laſt 
Day of March, 1547. During his Funeral Pomp he 
was proclaimed publickly in the Hall of the Palace, 
a Prince meek in Peace, viftorious in War, Father and 
Reſtorer ef the good Letters, and of the liberal Arts. 
Of his three Children he left behind him but Henry, 
who ſucceeded him. n "IR ; 
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HENRY II. aged 29 Years, came to the Crown on 
his Birth-Day, viz. the laſt Day of March 1547, and 
was anointed the 25h of July following at Rheims, 
by Charles of Lorain, Archbiſhop of that See. In 1552, 
he took all Lorain, and rendered himſelf Maſter of 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun. He took ſeveral Places in 
Luxembourg, Rochemars, Danvilliers, Yooy, and 
Mon(medi. In 1549, the 30th of June, the latter 
End of the third Day of a Tournament, in the Street 
of St. Anthony at Paris, given on Occaſion of the 
Marriage of the King's Daughter; the King, who 
had already broke ſeveral Lances, took a Fancy to 
run againſt the Earl of Montgomery with his Bever 
up. It happen'd that Montgomery, having broke his 
Lance againſt the King's Breaſt- Plate, ſtruck him again 
above the Eyebrow of the Right Eye, with the Stump 
he had left in his Hand. The King died of it 11 
Days afterwards, the 10th of Fuly, 1559, aged 40 
Years and 4 Months, and the 13th of his Reign. 


Note, That Catherine of Medicis, his Wife, gave 
Henry II. 10 Children; four Sons, viz, Francis, 
Charles, Henry and Francis, the three former 
reigned after one another, and all four died with- 
out Iſſue. | 


Francis II. aged 16 Years and 6 Months, ſuc- 
ceeded his Father the 107th of Fuly, 1559. He gave 
the Direction of his Affairs to the Guiſes, i. e. the In- 
tendency of the War to the Duke, and that of the Fi- 
nances to the Cardinal. Francis was anointed at 
Rheims the 218 of September, of the ſame Year 1559, 
with great Magnificence and Pomp. He died of an 
Abſceſs in his Head, the 5b of December 1560, aged 
17 Years, 10 Months and a half; after he had reign- 
ed one Year and five Months wanting five Days. He 
left no Children of his Wife, Mary Queen of Scot- 
land. 

CHARLES IX. aged 10 Years and 5 Months, ſuc- 
ceeded his Brother Francis the 5th of December 1560. 
He convened the Aſſembly of the States at his Acceſ- 
ſion to the Crown, Without the Gui/es the antient 
Religion had been aboliſhed in France. In the Year 
1572 the King took the Reſolution to exterminate all 
the Calviniſts, This Maſſacre laſted ſeven whole 
Days, the two firſt ſince the Sunday Feaſt of St. Bar- 
tholomew, till Tueſday, in its greateſt Fury ; the four 
others with a little leſs Heat; there were very near 
5000 Perſons killed in Paris. A gold Wire-Drawer 
boaſted that he had killed 400 for his Share. A 
Butcher ſaid that he had killed 150 in one Night. 
The Calviniſts loſt in that Butchery, which could be 
warranted by no Laws divine or human, their Princes, 
and ſeveral Perſons of Quality, which weakened con- 
fiderably their Party. In 1573 Charles preſſes Henry 
his Brother, who had been elected King of Poland, 
to depart for his Kingdom. The Diſtemper he had 
been long afflicted with confined him to his Bed, the 
8:b of May 1574, at Vincennes, where he died the 
30th of the ſame Month, on Whitſunday ; he had lived 
25 Years wanting a Month, and reigned 13 Years 
and a half, wanting 5 Days. He had no Children of 
Queen Eligabetb, of Auſtrich, his Wife, except a 
Daughter, who died in the ſixth Year of her Age. 


Note, That there was an Interregnum of 3 Months, 
during which, the Queen- Mother ſent a Courier 
to Poland, to inform her beloved Son of the 
Death of the King, and ta deſire him to return 
as ſoon as poſſible, to take Poſſeſſion of his 


Kingdom, to which he was called by the Death 
of his Brother. 


Henry III. aged 23, on his Return from Poland, 


arrived the 5th of Sepiember at Pont Bauvoiſin, where 


the Queen - Mother went to receive him. Here began a 

Reign, called very juſtly the Reign of Favourites ; be- 

cauſe all Favours were for 4 or 5 Perſons, who obſeded 

the King. In 1580 the Calviniſts went to war againſt the 

King, who attempted to bring them to their Duty by 
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fair Means ; in which he ſucceeded very well, 


the King took the Deſign to deſtroy the In ry 


League, and eſpecially the Duke of 88 of the 


ceived it very well. He cauſed the Duke 1 per. 
be maſſacred at Blois, (the King himſelf, bein uiſe ta 
ed, ready to act his Part in that ſcandalo S atm. 


4 
Tragedy) and the Cardinal his Brother, in 2 — onch 


of December. In 1589 the Pope iſſues out a Meniteiry 


againſt Henry, he is attacked at Tours by the Duk 
Mayenne, and delivered by the King of Navary, e +a 
belieged Paris, which he reduces to the laſt Er. 
mity. The King is ſtabb'd at St. Clou, with a Knife 
by James Clement, a Dominican Friar, and died of 
his Wound the next Day, which was the 24 of * 
the King being then 30 Years and 11 Months old of 
which he had reigned 15 and 2 Months. e 


Note, That Henry III. leaving no Children with 
him ended the Branch of Yalois, who had re; * 
ed 161 Years, reckoning from Philip VI. 2 
given 13 Kings to France. 


HzNRY IV. called the Great, aged 35 Years and 
8 Months, heretofore King of Navarre, lucceeded 
Henry III. his diſtant Relation, the 2d of Aupyp 
1589, The French believing that the Quality of 
Moft Chriſtian is eſſential to a King of France, deſire 
Henry IV. to come to the Crown by abandoning the 
Calviniſt Religion, in which he had been educated, 


In 1592, the King, after ſeveral Wars, and ſeveral 


Combats, gives his Conſent for his being inſtructed in 
the Roman Religion. In 1609, the King formed 
great and marvellous Deſigns ; but in 1610, Francis 
Ravaillac, that abominable Monſter, born at Augouleſm, 
finding the King's Coach ſtopp'd in the middle of the 
Street of La Feronnerie, ſtabb'd that incomparable 
Prince twice with a Knife, of which he died inſtantly, 
without ſpeaking one Word. Henry the Great was 
then 56 Years and a half old, of which he had reign- 
ed 21 and 9 Months. 


Note, That Henry IV. had, of Mary of Meicis, 
3 Sons and 3 Daughters, viz, Louis, who reign- 
ed after him; the ſecond, who had no Name 
yet, before he was 4 Years of Age, and was 
called Duke of Orleans, a Title given afterwards 
to Gaſton, John Baptift, his next Brother. His 
three Daughters were Elixabelb, married to Phi- 
lip IV. King of Spain; Chriſtian, who married 
Viftor Amadeus, Prince of Piedmant, afterwards 
Duke of Savoy; and Henrietta Maria, married 


to the unfortunate King of England, Charles 
Stuart. 


Lou is XIII. call'd the Fuſt, aged 9 Years, ſuc- 
ceeded his Father the 14% of May, and was a- 
nointed the 17h of Ofober following, at Rheims, by 
the Cardinal of Foyeuſe, In 1615, he marry'd Anne 
of AuFriche, Infanta of Spain, In 1620, he brought 
the Calviniſts to Reaſon, who had revolted in ſome 
Places. In 1628, the King took Rochelle, after one 
Year's Siege; which diſcourag d much the Calviniſt 
Party, The great Capacity of Cardinal Ricblitu, en- 
tirely in the King's Intereſt, contributed much to 
ſtrengthen the State. To him the Kingdom of France 
was indebted for ſeveral ſignal Victories. The King 
dy'd at St. Germain en Laye, in the Flower of his Age, 
the 14th of May 1643, on Aſcenfion-Diy. He was 
but 41 Years, 4 Months, and 18 Days old; of which 
he had reign'd 32. 


Note, That Loui, XIII. left 2 Sons, viz. £95 
whom God gave to France after 23 Years Mar- 
riage 3 and Monſieur Philip of France, who made 
the Branch of Orleans,; to whom France 18 in 
debted for that perfe& and excellent Model of 
all the princely, heroical, and Chriſtian Virtues, 
without any Mixture of the leaſt Imperfection, 
the preſent Duke of Orleans, his Grandſon. 
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tens XIV. ealpd the Great, ſucceeded his Father 

Loo of May 1643, at the Age of 4 Years and a 
the 14h” Minority was diſturb'd by ſeveral Civil, 
Half. i! calm'd to bis Advantage and Glory, by the 
Wals u, of his Miniſter, Cardinal Mazarin. His 
De dich was the longeſt that has ever been in 
Reig Monarchy, was a Texture of ſo great a Number 

odigious Events, that a whole Volume would 
of. p {uffice to make a Detail of them. He abo- 
els, which uſed to carry off the Flower 
French Nobility, and to lacerate the very Bo- 
F the Kingdom. He baniſh'd Calviniſm, 
ad made bis Predeceſſors fit uneaſy on the 
Throne. He promoted and encourag'd all Arts and 
Sciences, more than ever did Auguſtus himſelf. He 
rewarded Merit, when he could poſſibly come to the 
Knowledge of it, with a rofuſely liberal Hand, He 
had a vaſt natural Genius for all Sorts of Arts and Sci- 
ences, and was Maſter * 2 he had never 

ꝗ; and I may juſtly ſay, that his natural Capa- 
aps 10 in him the Want of a liberal Education. 
He couid diſcover in oy 15 — _ hidden Imper- 
-Aion, and the greateſt Maſters uſed to tremble 
rap 2 were oblig'd to perform before him, or to 
when the wer f 5 

eſent him with ſome of their Maſter- pieces. This 
glorious Prince has carry*d the Glory of Monarchy 
ro the higheſt Pitch of Grandeur. He never gave 
the leaſt Mark of Weakneſs, but towards the latter 
End of his Reign, when he had the mean Complai- 
{ance to _ the * 8 = his Affairs > 
that perfidious and wicked Woman Maintenon, who 
2 the French Monarchy on the Brink of its 
Ruin, and eclipſed all its Glory, by placing at the 
Head 5 op <p 2 INE who had no 
other Merit than that of being her Creatures; and in 
the para} of * mg 225 and Leaches, 
who minded nothing elſe but how to fatten themſelves 
with the — . 2 — and the Blood of 
the poor iers, who, ve heard my Brother ſay 
who was then Lieutenant-Colonel of Horſe, hs 
they have been forced to come to a Battle, when they 
had been without Bread for 48 Hours before; tho? in 
7 a RG . 5 ry which was, that 

placing Pbilip V. his Grandſon, on the Spani 
Throne; notwithſtanding all the Efforts of the _ 
— ” 1 J — _ he marry'd Mary 

eſa, of Auftria, of whom he had Louis Dauphin, 
who gave 3 Princes to France, viz. the Duke o Bur- 
gundy, who bore the Title of Dauphin at the Death 
a his Ro 8 _ 2 os preſent King of 
ance, Louis z the Duke of Anjou, at preſent 
King of Spain, by the Name of Philip V ; — the 
Duke of Berry. Louis XIV. dy'd at Verſailles, the 1/ 
of September 1715, aged 77 Tears; of which he had 
* 72 Years, and a Half. He is depoſited at 
t. Dennis. 

Louis XV. who was yet but 10 Years of Age, 
ſucceeded his Great grandfather Louis XIV. the 1 of 
September 1715, under the Regency of his Great-uncle 
Nite us - | * * of the moſt accom- 

i'd Princes of his Time; dreaded by the Enemies 
of France, and belov'd and reſpected by her Allies. 
He laid the Foundation, by his Treaty of the Quadru- 
i 232 of that famous Project (which that ini- 

table Miniſter, the Cardinal De Fleury, has execu- 
ted ſince with ſo great a Dexterity, in the Time of the 
* profound Peace, and without exhauſting the 
eg 5 one * 2 Subjects) Drvips ET I- 

A, In Fact, the Cardinal Fleury, by his conſum- 
_ Wiſdom, Prudence, and Sagacity, has brought 
e moſt formidable Enemies of France to that low 


of the 
ſom 0 


Ebb, Louis XIV. had attempted, during the whole. 


Courſe of his long Reign, to reduce them to, and in 
ach Enterprize he had laviſh'd away immenſe 
e. and Millions of Lives. Sole Maſter of 

e Ballance, not of Europe only, but even of the 
whole World, he is continually employ'd in weigh- 
ing the true Intereſt of his Prince, againſt thoſe of 
the other Sovereigns of Europe, and finds always the 


Secret to make the one over-ballance the other, 
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even to that Exceſs, as to reduce them to the Impoſ- 
fibilicy” of ever bringing that Ballance to its former 
Equilibrium. His Voice is more formidable to the 
Enemies of France, and makes a greater Conqueſt 


than the thundering one of the moſt numerous Artil- 


lery ; and he gains, by his Dexterity, and pacifick 
Means, more Victories than the greateſt Heroes could 
at the Head of the moſt formidable Army. The King, 
his Maſter, one of the beſt who ever aſcended the 
French Throne, is ſo well convinced that his faithful 


and diſintereſted Miniſter, has nothing elſe in View 


than the Advancement of his Glory, and the Hap- 
pineſs of his Subjects, that he repoſes on him, all 
the Cares of his Kingdom; and if it was poſlible 
that he conceiv*'d the leaſt Jealouſy of him, would 
be becauſe he might reaſonably ſuſpe& that the Mi- 
niſter divides, with his Prince, the Hearts of the Sub- 
jects ; or rather, becauſe *tis almoſt impoſſible to 4 
tinguiſh which of the two is beſt belov'd, or which 
deſerves moſt their Gratitude, the Prince for making 
Choice of ſo good a Miniſter, who infinitely ſurpaſſes 
all that is recounted of Mzcenas, or the Miniſter for 
anſwering ſo well that Choice. | 
The next Monarchy, for Antiquity, is the Scoteb 
Monarchy. Therefore, | 3% ; | 


CRO of the Kings of Scotland. 


Euczwe, the firſt King of Scotland all Chronolo- 
gers have any Knowledge of, began to reign in the 
Year 427. He defeated often the Romans, and ex- 

IPd them from his Kingdom, the Limits whereof 

e extended by his Conqueſts. He died in the Year 
449 3 after he had reign'd 22 Years. | 

Doxcarp I, ſucceeded him, in the Year 449. He 
was prudent and couragious; He dy'd in the Year 4533 
after he had reign'd 5 Years ' | 

Cons AN TIN E I. ſucceeded him, in the Year 453. 
He was couragious, but very impudick, He was al+ 
ſaſſinated, in the Year 469 after 15 Years Reign. 

GonGALLz I, ſucceeded him, in the Year 469. 
He ſignaliz'd himſelf by his Bravery and Prudence, 
and gain'd ſeveral Victories. He dy'd in the Year 
501; after he had reign'd 32 Years., | : 
| Goran ſucceeded him, in the Year 5or. He was 
juſt, pious, and inclin'd to Manſuetude, He was maſ- 
ſacred in the Year 535 3 after he had reign'd 34 Years, 

Evczne II. ſucceeded him, in the Year 535. He 
was prudent, juſt, and brave. He dy'd in the Year 
558; after he had reign'd 23 Years, 14 

GonGaLLE II. ſucceeded him, in the Year 558. 
He was couragious, and very liberal to the Churches. 
He dy'd in the Year 3683 after he had reign'd 10 
Years. „ r 

Kix AT ELI E ſucceeded him, in the Year 568, and 

dy'd in the Year 370; after 2 Years Reign. N 
Al pax ſucceeded him, in the Year 570. He van- 
quiſh'd ſeveral Nations, and govern'd his Kingdom 
with a great deal of Prudence. He died in the Tear 
604; after he had reign'd 30 Years, 

CnE NN Es ſucceeded him, in the Year 604. He 
dy'd in the Year 605 after he had reign'd 1 Tear. 

Evczns III. ſucceeded him, inthe Year 605. 
was pious, wiſe, juſt, and brave. He dy'd in the Year 
6223 after he had reign'd; 17 Vears. | TH 

Fx RCHARD I. ſucceeded him, in the Year 622. 
He was impious, and abandon'd to all Sorts of Vices, 
He dy'd in the Year 6363 after 17 Tears Reign. 

Don AL DR I. ſucceeded him, in the Year 636. He 
was good, judicious, juſt, and a Lover of Peace. He 
dy'd in the Year 650; after he had reign d 16 Years. 

Fx RCHARD II. ſucceeded him, in the Year 650, 
He was a very bad, and vicious Prince. He dy'd in 
the Year 668; after he had reign'd 18 Nears. 

Marpuin ſucceeded him, in the Year 668, He 
was brave, and judicious z, and, what's rare in Princes, 
a religious Obſerver of his Word. He dy'd in the 
Year 688; after he had reign'd 20 Years. 

Evucztne IV. ſucceeded him, in the Year 688. He 


had a great deal of Courage, Prudence, and Dexte- 
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rity; and gain'd ſeveral Victories. He dy'd in the 
Year 692; after he had reign'd 4 Years. 

Evcznes V. ſucceeded him, in the Year 692, He 
was brave, laborious, and intrepid, He ſpent the 
whole Time of his Reign in War againſt the Pi#s, 
He dy'd in the Year 702; after 4 Years Reign. 

AMBARCELETE ſucceeded him, in the Year 702. 
He was one of the moſt virtuous Princes of his Time 
before he aſcended the Throne; but after his Coro- 
nation he abandon'd himſelf to all Sorts of Vices. He 
was kill'd in the Year 704; after 2 Years Reign. 

Evctns VI. ſucceeded him, in the Year 704. He 
was prudent, brave, and a Friend to the Learned. He 
dy'd in the Year 7213 after he had reign'd 17 Years. 

MorDacne ſucceeded him, in the Year 721, He 
was wiſe and judicious, and maintain'd himfelf in 
Peace. He dy'd in the Year 730; after he had reign'd 
9 Years. 

Ex avin ſucceeded him, in the Year 730. He was 
a very virtuous Prince, who govern'd his Dominions 
with a great deal of Prudence and Clemency. He 
dy'd in the Year 761; after he had reign'd 31 Years, 

EucENE VII. ſucceeded him, in the Year 761, 
He lov'd Juſtice, and very well civiliz'd his Domi- 
nions; but living in a deſpicable Indolence, he plun- 
ged himſelf in all Sorts of Crimes. He was aſſaſſi⸗ 
nated in the Year 764; after he had reign'd 3 Years. 

FE RGus II. ſucceeded him, in the Year 764. He 
was vicious, and abandon'd to all Sorts of Debauchery. 
He dy'd in the Year 767 ; after 3 Years Reign, 

SoLVATHIE ſucceeded him, in the Year 767. He 
was brave, generous, prudent, and a Lover of Peace. 
He dy'd in the Year 787; after 20 Years Reign. 

AncnaJe ſucceeded him, in the Year 787, He 
was a religious Prince, prudent, and a Lover of 
Peace. He gain'd ſeveral Victories, and dy'd in the 
Year 819; after he had reign'd 31 Tears. 

GoncaLLe II. ſucceeded him, in the Year 819, 
He was a very good Prince, and a very ſincere Friend. 
He dy'd in the Year 824; after 5 Years Reign. 

Dow oALLE I. ſucceeded him, in the Year 824. 
He was brave, juſt, ſevere, and a very good Friend. 
He was drowned in the Year 830; after he had 
reign'd 6 Years. | 

ALP1N ſucceeded him, in the Year 830, He was 

brave, and gain'd ſeveral Victories; but was beaten, 
at laſt, taken Priſoner, and kilPd by the Pi#s, in the 
Year 8333 after 3 Years Reign. 

KENNETE II. ſucceeded him, in the Year 833, 
He gain'd ſeveral great Victories, extended the Limits 
of his Dominions, and loy'd Juſtice, He dy'd in the 
Year 857; after he had reign'd 21, or 24 Years. 

Dox AL DE II. ſucceeded him, in the Year 857. 
He was a Coward, lazy, voluptuous, and unworthy 
Prince. He dy'd in the Year 858; after he had reign'd 
I Year, | 

ConSTANTINE II. ſucceeded him, in the Year 
8:8. He publiſh'd ſeveral very good Laws, and de- 
feated the Danes. He dy'd in the Year 874; after 16 
Years Reign. | 

Er ur ſucceeded him, in the Year 874. He was 
an inconſtant, cowardly, and vicious Prince. He dy*d 

in the Year 875; after he had reign'd 1 Year. 

GREGORY |, ſucceeded him, in the Year 875. He 
was juſt, prudent, brave, ſevere, and gain'd ſeveral 
Victories over the Danes and Piss. He dy'd in the 
Year 892; after he had reign'd 18 Years. 

DonaGaLLE II. ſucceeded him, in the Year 892. 
He was very prudent, and very brave. He dy'd in 
the Year 903; after 11 Years Reign. 

ConsTANTINE III. ſucceeded him, in the Year 
903. He was unfortunate in his Wars, and dy'd in 
the Year 9433 after he had reign'd 40 Years, 

Marcolm I, ſucceeded him, in the Year 943. 
He lov*d Peace, and was aſſaſſinated in the Year 958; 
after he had reign'd 15 Years. ; 

INDULFE ſucceeded him, in the Year 958. He was 
brave, judicious, a religious Obſerver of his Word, 
and gain'd ſeveral great Victories. He dy'd in the 
Year 967; after 9 Years Reign, 


CHRONOLOGY 


Dor E ſucceeded him in the Year 965 
wes laborious, juſt, gentle, and full 3 
e died in the Year 972, after 5 Years Re 
CuLENs ſucceeded him in the Year 9 A 
given to Wine and Women, and had 4 c he wy 
He died in the Year 986, after 14 Years R >OUrape, 
KENNETE III. ſucceeded him in 9865 d 
brave, judicious, and juſt: He died in the y © 
after he had reigned 8 Years, ear 994, 

ConSTANTINE IV. ſucceeded him in 
died in 995, after he had reigned one You and 

Grime ſucceeded him in 995; he was a T 
abandoned to all Sorts of Vices: He died in t. y 
1003, after 9 Years Reign. e Year 

Mar cox M II. ſucceeded him in the Ye , 
he was very juſt, and gained ſeveral great Via. g 
by his Bravery, but he was cruel and avariciouz : 
died in the Year 1033, after 30 Years Reign, 

DoxnAarDe III. ſucceeded in the Year 10275. 
was good, honeſt, brave, generous, and x. + he 
ral great Victories: He was killed in 1040 = oy 
had reigned 7 Years. kad. 

Macgzr n rendered himſelf Maſter of the T. 
in 1040; he uſurped the Kingdom by his Val” 
and reigned with a great deal of Cruelty and Tyranny: 
He died 1057, after he had reigned 17 Nam 

MaLcol u III. ſucceeded him in the Year 10 
he was prudent, religious, juſt and gentle: He 4 
in 1094, after he had reigned 36 Years, 

DoxALDE IV. uſurped the Crown in 1994, and 
died the ſame Year, after 6 Months Reign, | 

Ep AR ſucceeded him in the Year 1094, and died 
in 110g, after 11 Years Reign. s 

ALEXANDER I. ſucceeded him in 1105, he wa 
prudent, juſt, and religious; he died in 1124, after 
19 Years Reign. 

Dav1p I. ſucceeded him in the Year 11243 be 
was chaſte, , pious, juſt, liberal, and pacifick: He 
died in the Year 1153, after he had reigned 29 
Years. 

Mar cor u IV. ſucceeded him in the Year 1153; 
was prudent, and a great Politician : He died the 
9th of December, of the Year 1165, after 1p Years 
Reign. 

WILLIAM, called the Lion, ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1165; he wanted Prudence, and was unfortu- 
nate in all his Wars : He died in the Year 1214, after 
he had reigned 49 Years. 

ALEXANDER II. ſucceeded him in the Year 12143 
he was brave, and died in the Year 1246, after 32 
Years Reign. 

ALEXANDER III. ſucceeded him in 1246; he was 
brave and judicious, juſt, ſevere, and loved tenderly his 
People; but too eaſy, and too credulous : He died in 
1299, after 3o Years Reign. 


he Wag vi. 
"Ye: 


33 
Ties 


Note, That there was an Interregnum of ſeven 
Years. 


Rog ERT Bavce I. came to the Crown in the Year 
1306; he was brave, generous, wiſe, and famous, 
by his great Victories : He died in the Year 1329, 
after he had reigned 23 Years. 

David II. ſucceeded him in the Year 1329; he 
was prudent, juſt, meck, and full of Courage; but 
he was unfortunate in his Enterpriſes, having bern 
made Priſoner by the King of England : He died the 
7th of May, 1370, after 39 Years Reign. 

Rog ERT II. Son of Falter Stuart, great Seneſchal 
of Scotland, ſucceeded in 1370; he was prudent and 
brave: He died in the Year 1390, after 20 Years 
Reign. 

Ron zar III. ſucceeded him the 13th of Aug 
1390; he was an extraordinary good Prince, who 
died of Sorrow for the Impriſonment of his Son, the 
17th of March 1406, after he had reigned 16 M cars. 

James I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1406; he 
was juſt, prudent, and brave: He died in the Year 
1437, after he had reigned 31 Years. 


James II. ſucceeded him in the Year 1437 Ki | 
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0 wiſe, a great Politician, and very brave: 
* 2 —— he had reigned 23 Years. 
" Mes III. ſucceeded him in the Year 1460; he 
: -eat Admirer of Learning, and of the Learned, 
1. 4. not without Courage, but he had but very 
lade prudence: He died in 1488, after he had reign- 
x 857 "IV. ſucceeded him in the Year 1488; he 
was Juſt, good, pious, brave, pacifick, loved his 
People, but was a little too ſevere : He died in 1513, 
after he had reigned 25 Years, 


Note, That under James the IVth's Reign, towards 
the Year 1490, a Monſter was born, who, from 
the Navel downwards, was in every particular 
like a Man, but from the Navel upwards, the 
Body was ſeparated into two half Bodies, each 
with his Head, Breaſt, Arms, and other neceſ- 
ſary Parts. The King cauſed him to be brought 
up with a great deal of Care ; he learned ſeveral 
Languages, and the Muſick, in which he ex- 
celled. When he was pricked in one Leg, the 
Pain was felt in both Heads; but when prick'd 
on the Arm, the Pain was not ſenſible, but in 
that Head on that Side of the Arm prick'd. 
The two Heads uſed to ſpeak to one another, 
and conſulted on the common Good of the Body, 
were ſometimes of a different Opinion, and diſ- 
puted together. That Monſter lived 28 Years. 


James V. ſucceeded him in the Year 1513; he 
loved Juſtice, Peace, and his Religion, and had a 
great deal of Zeal and Courage: He died in the Year 
1542, after he had reigned 29 Years, 

Mary STUART ſucceeded him in 15423 this 
Princeſs, who, though of an extraordinary Merit, 
was the moſt unfortunate of her Time; Elizabeth 
brought her on a Scaffold, as a Victim, which ſhe ſa- 
crificed to her Intereſt and Ambition, Mary ended 
her Life, without -renouncing her Religion, in the 
Year 1587, after ſhe had reigned 45 Years. 

James VI. her Son, ſucceeded her in the Year 
1587 3 he was a good Grammarian, but his Intereſt 
ſmothered within him the Reſentment he ſhould have 
ſhewed for the violent Death of his Mother: He died 
in 1625, after he had reigned 45 Years. 


Note, That ever ſince King James VI. the King- 
doms of England and of Scotland have been un- 


der the Denomination of one and the ſame 
King. | 


Nate alſo, That from Scotland we'll travel as far 
as Lombardy, ſince it is the next Monarchy for 
Antiquity 3 therefore, | 


CanronoLOGyY of the Kings of the Lombards. 


The Lou AR Ds, thus called, becauſe they uſed to 
wear long Beards, deſcended from the Goths, and 
their firſt Habitation was Scandinavia, which a great 
Part of them deſerted, in the Time of Theodofius the 
Great, if we believe Paul the Deacon. In Auguſtus's 
Time they inhabited the Continent of Germany, on 
the Borders of the Elbe, and they are reckoned among 
the Chauces, the Semnons, and the Sueves, under Ti- 
berius, who had defeated them before he came to the 
Empire. They ſided wich Arminius for the Cauſe of 
the publick Liberty, under Marcus Aurelius. They 
croſſed the Danube, and after they had been defeated 
by Vindex and Candidus, they concluded a Peace with 
the Romans by their Ambaſſadors. From that Time 
the Hiſtory does not mention what they have done, 
Minian entered into an Alliance with Yachon their 
Ning, and Theodebert married his Daughter. They 
ad two great Wars with the Gepides their Neigh- 
N 's. Audoin, their Prince, terminated the firſt 
*Ppily, and Alboin, his Son, ended the ſecond by 
the Ruin of that Nation. *Twas he who carried the 
"ar into 1taly ; he came out of his Country with a 


great Army, compoſed of Bulgarians, Gepides, Sar- 
matians, Hungarians and Sueves ; that at Narſes's In- 
treaties, to be revenged of the Empreſs, as recounted 
by Paul the Deacon, but inſpired by his Ambition, 
and attracted by the Deſire, to ſettle in a better 
Country than his own. The Lombards had ſerved 
Juſtinian againſt the Goths, and during that Time 
they had exerciſed ſtrange Cruelties in all the Places 
through which they paſſed. Alboin however, entring 
Italy as a Conqueror, endeavoured to make them live 
with ſome Order, to gain the Love of the People; 
therefore, 

Arzo is reckoned the firſt King of the Lombards 
in 1taly, where he began to reign in 568; he was 
a Tyrant, cruel, inhuman, and Blood. thirſty: His 
Wite cauſed him to be killed in 574, to be revenged 
for his having obliged her to drink in the Sku!l of her 
own Father Chunimundus, whom he had killed; 
Roſemunde (for this was the Name of Alboin's Queen) 
conceived from thence fo great an Horror againſt her 
Huſband, that ſhe took the Reſolution to have him 
diſpatched. She opened her Mind to Helmiges, the 
King's Gentleman of the Horſe, who adviſed her to 
communicate her Deſign to Peredee, a Man of Qua- 
lity and great Authority, but he nobly and generouſly 
retuſed to give his Conſent to the Parricide of his 
Prince, and left the Queen in a great Dilemma; for 
ſhe was afraid he would diſcover her Defign to Aboin. 
In this Extremity ſhe had Recourſe to another Crime, 
which ſhe thought would facilitate the Perpetration of 
the firſt, She knew that Peredee uſed to lie with one 
of her Women, therefore the Queen placed herſelf in 
that Woman's Bed, one Night ſhe knew Peredee was 
to come to lie with her; and when he had enjoyed 
the Queen, thinking all the while he was in Bed with 
his Miſtreſs, ſhe made herſelf known to him, and 
told him, that after what had paſſed, there was no 
longer Room for Deliberation, that he muſt either 
kill Alboin, or Alboin muſt have him killed. This 
unfortunate Meeting engaged him in a Murder very 
much againſt his Inclination. The Queen took the 
Occaſion, while Alboin was aſleep in the Afternoon, 
to introduce the Conſpirators into his Chamber, who 
attacked him, The Queen had took the Precaution 
to tie his Sword, which he kept always at his Bed's 
Side, to the Scabbard, that he could not draw it to 
defend himſelf. He diſputed his Life a long Time, 
with a Stool, but he was forced at laſt to yield; there- 
fore he was killed, 


Note, The infamous Queen, his Widow, after this 
execrable Murder, fled to Ravenna with Hel- 
miges, one of the Conſpirators, whom ſhe mar- 
ried; and Longimes, who commanded in the 
Place as Exarch, received her favourably. Some 
Time afterwards being fallen in Love with her, 
he promiſed to marry her, if ſhe would make 
away with Helmiges z the Deſire of that Mar- 
riage, Which flattered her Vanity, made her 
conſent to this ſecond Murder; which to exe- 
cute, ſhe choſe the Time when Helmiges came 
out of the Bath, and gave him a poiſonous 
Draught; and which, as it began ſoon to ope- 
rate, Helmiges, who then ſuſpected her, drew his 
Sword, and forced her to drink the Reſt of the 
Poiſon, which was left in the Cup. Thus died 
that wicked Woman, who uſed to make a Jelt 
of Mens Lives to gratify her Ambiuon. 


Crrenis was elected to ſucceed Aboin, in the 
Year 574; and was killed by one of his Servants, 
in the Year 575. 


Note, That after Clepbis's Death there was an In- 
terregnum, which laſted 10 Years, for thirty 
of their principal Chiefs divided the Towns of 
Italy they had taken, where they committed all 
Sorts of Violences, 


AuTHARIS was proclaimed King towards the Year 
* 5863 
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586 z he was a Protector of Arianiſm, but however 
very brave, and fortunate enough in his military Ex- 
ploits : He died the 5th of September, in the Year 
591, after he had reigned 5 Years. 

THEODELINDE, Queen of the Lombards, Autha- 
ris's Widow, kept the Government of the Kingdom, 
and had Agiluphe, Duke of Turin, crowned King; 
whom ſhe engag'd to embrace the Catholick Religion 
in the Year 592. She had a great deal of Prudence, 
Virtue and Piety, and governed thoſe Dominians 
*ill the Year 626, after 31 Years Reign. 

Ac1Lvueae, Duke of Turin, became, in the Year 
586, King of the Lombards in Ttaly, by his Marriage 
with Theodelind, Queen of thoſe People. This Prince 
was rich, potent, and brave, but he exerciſed grea 
Ravages in the Exarchate of Ravenna, andin the Neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, which St. Gregory deplores in his 
Homilies on the Prophet Ezekie/: He died in the 
Year 616, after he had reigned 25 Years. 

ADALVALD, his Son, ſucceeded him under the 
Regency of Theodelinde, his Mother, in the Year 616, 
but being fallen into a Demency, after he had reigned 

10 Years with his Mother, the Lombards depoled him 
in the Year 620, 

ARr1ovaLD wascrowned in the Year 620 ; he pro- 
feſſed Arianiſin, and died in the Year 632, after he 
had reigned 12 Years. 

RoTHar1s ſucceeded him in the Year 632; he 
was barbarous, cruel, and never kept his Word: 
died in the Year 647, after he had reigned 15 Years 
and 4 Months. 

Ropo AL p ſucceeded him in the Year 647; he 
was a cruel and impudick Prince; and was killed by 
a Man, whoſe Wite he had debauched, in the Year 
651, after he had reigned 4 Years, 


Note, That Rodoald's Wife having bcen falſly ac- 
cuſed of Adultery, a Man of his Court, called 
Carell, aſked Leave of the King to juſtify the 
Queen's Innocence, in a ſingle Combat againſt 
the Accuſer, which the King granted; hence the 
Origin of ſingle Combats, which afterwards were 
practiſed all over Europe, and eſpecially in France, 
They were permitted by theKings of the firſt Race, 
and their late Succeſſors could never extermi- 
nate them, but by the Severity of their Edicts. 
All the French Nobility were poſſeſſed with the 
Rage which the Devil inſpir'd them with, againſt 
the Intereſt of their Salvation, and of their Life, 
which they expoſed to the Fate of Arms, which 
is often unjuſt, 


ARrIPERT I. ſucceeded Rodoald in the Year 631; 
he was gentle, juſt, and pious: He died in the Year 
656, after he had reigned 5 Years, 


Note, That Aripert left two Sons, Pertbaut and 
Godebert, who quarrelled together. 


GRIMOAL D, Duke of Bevenent, laying hold of the 
Diviſion of the two Brothers, rendered himſelf Maſter 
of the Kingdom of Lombardy, in the Year 656; he 
had a vaſt deal of Wit, Courage, and Prudence : He 
died towards the Year 667, after he had reigned 9 
Years, | 

ParTHORIT re aſcended the Throne in the Year 
667; he was a religious Prince, Lover of Juſtice, and 
liberal to the Poor: He died in the Year 683, after 
he had reigned 16 Years, 

CuniBeRrT ſucceeded him in the Year 683; he 
was a beautiful Prince, extraordinary good, and very 
brave: He died in the Year 701, after 6 Years 
Reign. 

Lu1TBERT, his Son, an. Infant, ſucceeded him 
under the Regency of Aſprand; and reigned but 8 
Months, for he died the ſame Year, 701. 

RAGINBERT, Duke of Turin, uſurped the Throne 
of Lombardy in the Lear 701; he was brave and am- 
bitious, but unjuſt and cruel: He reigned but three 

Months in the ſame Year, 


CHRONOLOGY. 


ARI ERT II. aſcended the Throne in 
was cowardly, and inconſtant. He dy'd in 
112, after he had reign'd 10 Years, 

AgrsPRAND ſucceeded him in the Year 512; h 
was a brave Prince, and reign'd but 3 Months © 

LuiTPerAanD ſucceeded him, in the Year "1 
his Life was a Mixture of Vices and Virtues , 2 
Paul the Deacon, praiſes him for his Wiſdom Pier 
Juſtice, and Chaſtity ; but he was eaſily perſuaded a l 
commit Acts of Violence, which himſelf was the felt 
to condemn, when left to himſelf. 

Ra cis, Duke of Friuli, aſcended the Throne in 
the Year 745; he broke, without Reaſon, the Treat 
of Peace he had concluded with the Pope, and be. 
ſieg d Perouſe. The Pope having made to him ſeveral 
Remonſtrances on that Subject, he thereby not on) 
engag*d him to raiſe the Siege, but even to quit the 
Throne, and: embrace the monaſtick Life, in the Mo. 
naſtery of Mont Caſſin; which happen'd in the Year 
750, after he had reign'd 5 or 6 Years. His Wife 
and Daughter retir'd, likewiſe, into a Monaſtery, 

ARrISTULPHE, or ASTOLPHE, ſucceeded him in 
the Year 750; he was brave, and had conquer'd al. 
moſt all 7aly, but was unfortunate towards the latter 
End, of his Reign; for he was defeated by Pin 
King of France, who depriv'd him of all his Con. 
queſts, which he reſtor'd to the Pope. He was kid 
in hunting, in the Year 756, after he had reign'd 7 
Years, 

DipiER was elected King of Lombardy, in the 
Year 756; he was a cruel Prince, without Religion, 
and was vanquiſh'd by Charlemagne, who brought him 
Priſoner, with his Wife and Children, into France, iu 
the Year 774, after he had reign'd 18 Years. In him 
the Kingdom of the Lombards, in 1taly, was extin&, 
which had laſted 200 Years, 


702 he 
the Year 


Note, That from Lombardy we?]] return into Spain, 
and take a View of the Genealogical Tree of the 
Kings of Leon, or of Oviedo. 


GENEALOCY of the Kings of Leon, or of Oviedo, 


PLA ius, the firſt of the Name, began to reign 
in that ſmall Part of the Dominions of R2geric, the 
laſt King of the Wiſgotbs, call'd Oviedo, in the Year 
717; he was famous for his Prudence, Courage, 
Victories, Conqueſts, good Conduct, and his Piety. 
He dy'd in the Year 437, after he had reign'd 18 or 
20 Years, 

FaviLlLa ſucceeded him, in the Year 737; he 
reign'd but 2 Years, having been kill'd by a Bear, 
which he was purſuing in hunting, in the Year 738, 
or 739. 

ALPHONSE I. ſucceeded him, in the Year 739; he 
was pious, and re- conquer'd from the Moors Part of 
Spain and Portugal. He dy'd in the Year 753, alter 
he had reign'd 19 Years, | 

FroiL A I. ſucceeded him, in the Year 7533 he 
was brave, generous, and gain'd ſeveral Victories. 
He defeated Foſeph, General of the Moors, who left 
54000 of his Army kill'd in the Field; but he be- 
came cruel, and cauſed his own Brother Biram to be 
aſſaſſinated. Aurelius, his other Brother, kill'd him, 
in his Turn, after he had reign'd 11 Tears. ; 

AuRELIvs poſſeſs'd himſelf of the Kingdom, in 
the Year 766; he was puſillanimous and cruel. He 
bought Peace from the Moors, by paying to them a 
ſhameful Tribute of a certain Number of young Girls, 
whom he caugd to be deliver'd to Abderam, their Go- 
N He dy'd in the Year 773, after 7 Years 

eign. 

S1Lo aſcended the Throne in the Year 7737 and 
did nothing worthy of being recorded. He dy d in 
the Year 783, after he had reign'd 8 or 10 Years. 


MauREeGaT expell'd Alphonſe, the legitimate Heir, 


and uſurp'd the Throne, in the Year 7833 be _ 
liz?d his Infamy by paying a Tribute of 50 2 
Women of noble Extraction, and 50 of a 70 


Rank; fer which deteſtable Action he was abhorr' 
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u by God and Man. He dy'd in the Year 789, 
— he had reign'd 6 Tests. 3 
afte 21 ſucceeded him, in the Year 789; he 
heres the Order of Deacon, and was very pi- 
had 755 dy'd in the Tear 791, after 2 Vears Reign. 
n call'd the Cbaſte, ſucceeded him, in 
Year 7913 he was pious and brave; he refuſed 
th y to pay the infamous Tribute to which Mau- 
gen hd oblig'd himſelf: He ſignaliz d himſelf, be. 
regal the Victories he gain'd over the Moors, and 
* taking of Liſbon. He dy'd in the Year 822, 
mw h after he had reign*d 33 Years. | 
* iK I. ſucceeded him, in the Year 824; he 
a great Hero, and his Reign was render'd glo- 
hrs by the great Victory he gain'd over the Moors, 
done Battle of Clancio, where 60000 of the Enemies 
— lain, He dy'd the I, of February of the Lear 
$:0, after he had reign'd 26 Years, | | | 
58, pon I. ſucceeded him in the Year 850 z he 
was juſt, prudent brave, and pious: He vanquiſh'd 
the Cantabrians, and often beat the Saracens, He 
dy'd the 27th of May of the Year 852 after he had 
reign'd 12 Years, and 6 Months. 


the Year 862 ; he was brave, wiſe, pious, and illu- 
ſtrious by his Victories and Conqueſts. He dy'd in 
the Year 910, after he had reign'd 48 Years. 

GAR AS dethron'd his Father, in the Year 910, 
and took Priſoner Ayola, King of the Moors. He 
dy'd in the Year 913, after he had reign'd 3 Years. 

Oxoons II. ſucceeded him, in the Year 913; he 
was the firſt who took the Title of King of Oviedo. He 
imitated the Virtues of Apbonſe his Father; he was 
once vanquiſh*d by the Saracens, or the Moors, but 
he ranquiſh'd them, in his Turn, ſeveral Times. He 
cauſed 4 Earls of Caftile to be kill'd very unjuſtly, 
and dy*d in the Year 921, after he had reign'd 10 
Years, 34 | 

Fol a II. uſurp'd the Crown of his Nephews Al- 
ſlonſe and Ramire, in the Year 923 ; he exerciſed an 
ninite Number of Cruelties towards the moſt illu- 
frious Perſons ; he was always without Peace, among 
his own Subjects. He dy'd in 924, after he had 
reign'd 1 Year, 

Al r ons IV. call'd the Monk, ſucceeded him, 
iu the Year 924; he was ambitious and indolent, and 
dy'd in 931, after 7 Years Reign. | 

RAM IRE II. render'd himſelf Maſter of the 
Throne in the Year 931; he was brave, and gain'd 
ſeveral grear Victories; he defeated twice, the Arabs, 
kilbd 80000 of them in a Battle, and took Priſoner 
Abenayre, one of their Kings; but he was unjuſt to- 
wards his Brother, whom he forced to enter into a 
Cloyſter, He dy'd in the Year 950, after he had 
reign'd 19 Years. 

Oxpons III. aſcended the Throne in the Year 

950; he was brave, and a great Politician, but unjuſt 
and vindictive. He dy'd in the Year 955, after he 
had reign'd 5 Years, and j) Months. 
OapoNE IV. call'd the Bad, aſcended the Throne 
in 955 3 he was cruel and puſillanimous, and was kil- 
led in a Battle near Cordua, in the Year 956, after he 
had reign'd 1 Year. 

SANCHo I. call'd the Fat, ſucceeded him, in the 
Year 956; he was brave, and wiſe. He treated with 
an Arabian Phyfician to have Part of his Fat taken 
off; but the Phyſician perfected ſo well what he had 


promiſed, that he found the Secret to render Sancho, 


very ſoon, a perfect Skeleton, by putting him in his 
Tomb, or rather killing him, in the Year 967, after 
12 Years Reign, | 

Rams III. aſcended the Throne in the Year 967 
he was ſo cruel, paſſionate, and ſo much plunged in 
Debauchery, that his Subjects were forced to depoſe 
* He dy'd in 982, after he had reign'd 15 

ars. | | 

WE REMOND II. call'd the Gouty, aſcended the 

hrone in the Year 982 3 he was prudent, brave, and 
gain'd ſeveral Victories, but voluptuous. Me dy'd in 
the Year 999, after he had reign'd 17 Years, 


CHRONOLOGY. 


At r HonsE III. call'd the Great, ſucceeded him, in 


© Noth, That under Weremond Il's Reign, Aimanſars 
General of the Saracens, took Barcelona, the 
City of Leon, and a great Number of achers, 
and routed the Chrifians; who havin rally'd 
their Forces, defeated him in a, pitch'd Rude in 
which 70000 of his Men were fais. 
 ALpjionse V. ſucceeded him, in the Year 1000 3 
he was Juſt, pious, zealous for the Church, wile, an 
brave; and 772 a great Victory over the hora. 
He was kill'd with an Arrow at the Siege of Viſco, in 
Portugal, after he had reign'd 28 Years, . 
Werrmond III. ſucceeded him, in the Year 
1027 z he was brave, generous, prudent, but unfor- 
tunate in his Enterprizes, He was kill'd at Lantade, 
where he had thought to have cut to Pieces the Army of 
his Couſin Ferdinand; and thus dy'd in the Year 103), 
after 10 Years Reign. He was the laſt King of Leon, 
and Ferdinand re-united in his Perſoh the Kingdom 
of Caſtile, Leon, the Afturias, and Navarre. © 


Note, That after my frequent Journeys from one 
ingdom to another, which are very fatiguing, 
and expenſive, it is proper. I ſhould take ſome 
Repoſe; during which, of examine the Genea- 
logy of the Kings of England; beſides, it falls in 
Order, as to its Antiquity, ſince all the ſmall 
Kingdoms Great Brittain was divided into, were 
re-united in one, in the Year $01, Therefore, 


CnroOnOLOGY of the Kings of England. 


Eo ERT I. began to re- unite, under his Domina- 
tion, all England, which was then divided into ſeveral 
ſmall Kingdoms; to which he gave the Name of 
England, He defeated the Danes, who had invaded 
three Times, ſucceſſively, his Dominions, in the Year 
830. He dy'd in the Year 836, after he had reign'd 
37 Years. | 

ETHELULPHE ſucceeded his Father Egbert, in the 
Year 836; he was very wiſe, and very brave. He dy'd 
in the Year 857, after he had reign'd 21 Years. 

ETHELBALD, his Son, ſucceeded him, in the Y eat 
857%; he had once already endeavour'd to have him- 
ſelf acknowledg'd King, during his Father's Abſence, 
who was gone to Rome ; but he was fruſtrated in his 
Attempt. He dy'd, after he had reign'd 2 Years. 

ETHELBERT ſucceeded him, in the Year 859, or 
860; he was gentle, prudent, and brave. He dy'd 
in the Year 863, or 866, after he had reign'd 5 
Years. = 

ETHELRED ſucceeded him, ih the Year 866; he 
was brave and juſt, Under his Reign the Danes ra- 
vag'd England, againſt whom he fought nine Battles 
in one Year. In one, fought near Reading, he gain'd 
a compleat Victory over them ; but in another, near 
Baſing, he receiv'd a mortal Wound, of which he 
dy'd in 872, after he had reign'd 6 Years. : 

ALFRED, an accompliſh'd Prince, ſucceeded him, 
in the Year 872; he oblig'd the Dunes either to quit 
his Dominions, or to be baptiz d. He founded the 
Univerſity of Oxford, the ſecond, for Antiquity, in all 
Europe, and dy'd in 900, after he had reign'd 20 
Years, | 

EpwaRD I. ſucceeded him; he render'd himſelf 

famous for his Prudence, Piety, and the good Laws 
he made; he ſignaliz'd, likewiſe, his Valour, againſt 
the Danes and the Britons. He dy'd in the Year 923, 
or 924, after he had reign'd 24 Years. 
| ApertsTan ſucceeded him, in the Year 923, or 
9243 he had a vaſt deal of Wit and Courage, was a 
great Admirer of Learning, .and of the Learned, 
gain'd ſeveral great Victories, was pious, and liberal 
to Churches. Hedy'd, after 16 or 17 Yeats Reign. 

Ep MOND I. ſucceeded him, in the Year 941; he 
was juſt, pious, and brave, He gain'd ſeveral Victo- 
ries over the Danes, and dy'd in the Year 946, after 
he had reign'd 6 Years. 

Ep ED was crown'd King at the Demiſe of Ed- 
mond, his Brother, in the Year 946 ; he protected the 
7 C | Good, 


Gaod, and chaſtiſed with Severity the Profligate. He 
maintained his Authority againſt the Revolt of thoſe 
of Northumberland, and defeated them in a Battle. He 
took ſpecial Care to promote Religion and Piety, and 
dy*d, with the Reputation of a Saint, in the Year 955. 

Ep wWIx, his Nephew, ſucceeded him, in the Year 
655 z he was impious, inceſtuous, and cruel ; and ha- 
ted of his Subjects, who revolted againſt him. He 
dy'd in the Year 959, after he had reign'd 4 Years. 

Ep GARD ſucceeded him, in the Year 959; he was 
religious, juſt, prudent, and pacifick ; and tho? of a 
low Stature, very great in Courage and Valour, He 
ordered Ludwal, Prince of Wales, to deliver every 
Year 300 Wolves, inſtead of a Tribute which King 
Adelftan had impoſed upon him, to free bis Domi- 
nions from thoſe wild and yoraciqus Creatures. He 
dy'd in the Year 975, after he had reign'd 16 Years, 

St. EpwaxD II. ſucceeded him, in the Year 975 3 
he was meek, pious, juſt, prudent, and brave. He 
was killed by the Perfidy of his Mother-in-law 4/fred, 
who wanted Fa place her Son E1helred on the Throne, 
in the Year 979, after he had reign'd 3 Years. 

THELRED came thus to the Throne, by the Crime 
of his Mother, in the Year 979, and that Crime 
brought upon England an infinite Number of Cala- 
mities : For the Danes invaded the Kingdom, where 
they committed great Ravages. Ethelred was a negli- 
gent, proud, and avaricious Prince. The Day of his 
Coronation there was ſeen, all over England, a Cloud, 
one Hälf like Blood, and the other Half like Fire, 
He gave (ecret Orders, throughout all his Dominions, 
that on the 30th of November all the Danes found 
among them ſhould be maſſacred ; which Orders were 
executed in the Year 1002, He dy'd in the Year 
1016, after he had reign'd 27 Years. 

EomonD II. began toreign in 1016 he was good, 
juſt, prudent, brave, and gained great Victories. He 
divided his Kingdom with Canute, and dy'd ſome 
Time afterwards, in 1017. 

CanuTez I. who ſucceeded him in 1017, is cele- 
brated for his Piety, Courage, Prudence, and Con- 
queſts. He dy'd in the Year 1036, after he had 
reign'd 20 Years. | | 

HaroLp ſucceeded him, in the Year 1036; he 
was a vicious Prince, abandoned to all Sorts of Crimes, 
He dy'd in the Year 1040, after he had reign'd 4 
Years. 

CANUTE II. ſucceeded him, in the Year 1040; 
he was cruel and avaricious. He had the Body of his 
Brother dug up, and thrown into the Thames. He 
dy'd at Table at Lambeth, of the Fumes of a De- 
bauch, in the Year 1042, after he had reign'd 2 
Years. 

St. Epwarp III. call'd the Confeſſor, ſucceeded 
him, in the Year 1042; he was prudent, brave, 
good, juſt, grateful, and very religious. He dy'd in 
the Year 1066, after he had reigned 23 Years. 


Note, That under Edward the Confeſſor's Reign 


there fell ſo great a Quantity of Snow, that a vaſt 

Number of Animals dy'd of Hunger. The Year 

following happened a violent Earthquake, ac- 

companicl with Hightning, which burnt the 
* 


Corn in the Fields, and cauſed a great Famine. 


WIIIIAM THE CoN U EROR, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, came into England in the Year 1066, and ha- 
ving defeated Harold, elected King by the Exgliſb, 
alcended the Throne. The Defeat of Harold's Army 
was ſo great, that 68000 of his Men were ſlain in the 
Field of Battle. William aboliſhed the Engliſh Laws, 
and eſtabliſhed thoſe of Normandy; after which, he 

returned into Fraxce, took and plundered Mantes, 
and died at Rouen, in 108), after he had reigned 21 
Years; during which happened a frightful Earth- 
quake, contagious Maladies, Inundations, and incre- 
dible Conflagrations. | 

WILLIAM II. call'd Rufus, ſucceeded his Father, 
in the Year 1087; he was brave, liberal, inconſtant, 


in his Engerpriſes, had but little To 
ſecuted the Biſhops. While he IG, and per. 
Foreſt, Tirel, one of his Servants, wounded bi 
awares, with an Arrow, of which Wound he 85 m. 
1099. WE N 0 82 ; led in 
Note, That under Rufus's Reign: han... 
Earthquake, in which the — pentd * 
mits, and in that Inundation the Eſtate 1 
Earl of Godwin, in Kent, was entirely ſoall 
ed up; the ſame Which we call at pteſe = 
Goodwin. Sands; and near Abingdon 2 nt the 
ſprung up, which run 1g Days, 
Plague and the Famine. | 


Henxy I. ſeized. on the Treaſures of his Pac 
by which means he was preferred to Robert, his cart 
Brother, then abſent in the Holy Land, wher 
helped to take the City of Jeruſalem. Robert eb 
Return into England, was maltreated by Henry — 
cauſed his Eyes to be put out: Henry died in 112 
after he had reigned 33 Years. i 


Note, That under Henry I. a Lady, called Jaga 
left a Ham, a Year, for every Huſband = 
Wife, who ſhould have paſſed a Yer and 1 
Day in the eonjugal State, without having re. 
pented and violated the Laws of Marriage, of 


which they were to take an Oath, 


STEPHEN OF BLors I, ſucceeded him in the Yer 
1135 3 his Reign was accompanied with continua 
Troubles, and he had ſeveral very great Diff-rences 
with the Empreſs Matilda, who had been declated 
Heireſs of Henry I, her Father: He died in the 
Year 1154, after he had reigned 19 Years. 

HEN RV II. Son of Matilda, ſucceeded lim in the 
Year 1154; he was a Prince adorned with ſeveral 
very great and excellent Qualities, he conquered Ire. 
land, he had very great Differences with Thomas 
Becket, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Henry had the 
Diſpleaſure to ſee his own Children revolt againit him: 
He died in the Year 1189, and reigned 34 Years, 
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Note, That under Henry II's Reign there ſell in 
the Ie of Wight, a Rain of Blood, which laſted 
two Hours, Fiſhermen took up in their Netz, 
on the Coaſt of Suffolk, a Monſter, covered all 
over with Hairs, who had a human Form, and 
muy eſcaped from them, and re-plunged into the 


RICHARD I. ſucceeded: him in the Year 1189; 
he was brave, and ſignalized his Zeal for the Faith, 
by carrying his Arms into the Holy Land, where he 
wag'd War againſt the Enemies of the Chriſtian 
Name : He died in the Year 1199, after he had 
reigned 10 Years. 

Joan I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1199 he wa 
an unfortunate Prince, and loſt Normandy, which was 
re-united to the Crown of France: He was hated by 
his Subjects, who revolted againſt him; the extreme 
Sorrow he conceived for it cauſed his Death, which 
happened the 196 of Ofober, in the Year 1216, al- 
ter he had reigned 15 Years. 

Heway III. ſucceeded him in the Year 216 
he died the 165 or 20th of November 1272, and 
reigned 65 Years. | 

EpwarD I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1272 3 he 
was vigilant, brave, juſt, and very fortunate in his 
Enterpriſes : He defeated at Berwick the Scotch, in 3 
wards Battle, where 70,000 of them were kill d in the 

ield: He died in 1307, after 34 Years, 7 Months, 
and 21 Days Reign. 

Epwarp II. ſucceeded him, in the Year 1397 3 
he proved unfortunate in his War againſt the Scotch, 
who, with 30,000 Men, defeated 100,000 Engliſh in 
a Pitch'd Battle near Bannok/borough : He was inhu- 


manly treated by his own Son, and died of a ries 
| * 5 
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e 20th of January 1327, after 20 Years of 
De, continually Aiſturbed by domeſtic Divi- 
1 III. ſucceeded him in the Year 13254 he 
ned the famous Battle of Creci, where the French loſt 
8" oo Men, and 1500 Perſons, of Note. The next 
by the Engliſh cut again 7000 French to Pieces. In 
chat Battle fought in the Year 1346, there was no Quat- 
ter given. David, King of Scotland, having entered 
England at the Head of an Army of 60,000 Men, was 
beaten, and himſelf taken Priſoner. In 1356 Prince 
Edward, Son of Edward III. gained the famous Bat- 
tle of Poitiers, where John, King of France, was 
taken Priſoner, Edward III. died the 21, or 23d of 
Je 1377» after he had reigned 31 Years. 
Ricaard Il. ſucceeded him in the Year 137) 
he was brave and loved Glory: He died in the Year 
1399, aſter he had reigned 22 Years. _ 


having cauſed his own King to be killed, in the Year 
13993 his Reign was a Textute of perpetual Revolu- 
tions, which filled Exgland with Blood and Mileries : 
He died the 20th of March 1413, after he had reign- 
ed 13 Years and a Hall, '  _ 

Henay V. ſucceeded him in the Year 1415; he 
gained over the French, in 1415; the glorious Victory 
of Agincourt in Picardy: He died in 14224 after he 
had reigned 9 Years, . 

HENRY VI. aſcended the Throne in the Year 1422 ; 
his Reign proved unfortunate, and was diſturbed 
with civil Wars: He died the 21 of May 1461, aftet 
he had reigned 39 Years. SINN 

EpwarD IV. ſucceeded in the Year 1461; he 
was a very fine Prince, brave, and liberal: He de- 
feated in a Battle Henry VI. who retreated into Scot- 
land, and was afterwards killed in the Tower of Lon- 
in by Edward's Order, after a Life mixed with Proſ- 


Firmaeſs; and his Weakneſs 


*xxy IV. aſcended the Throne by a Regicide, 


Jans I. ſuccceded her, in the Year 1603 5 He Was 
prudene, learnech and a Lover of the Learned. He 
—— in the Year 1625, after lle had reign'd 22 
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Cnarres I. ſuceveded . hich: fa the Year 1624 , 


he was an extraotdinaty good p ince, very much in- 


clintd to Clementy, and brave; but he wanted one of 
the molt eſſential Qualities of a great Prince, whick is 
made him facfifice his 
firſt Miniſter, che Farl of Streford, to the Fury and 


Rage of the declafed Enemies of Monarchy; which 
unpolitical Step gave ſo violent a Shake to his Crown, 


that it made it fall with his Head. This his unhappy 


Onallrophe happened the 36th ef anuary 1649, at- 


ter he had reign'd 24 Y eats, 


Note, That Oliver Cromwell took the Reins of the 
Government under the Title of Lord Prorett4y 
of the Comitonivealth of England; and, in ſome 
Meaſure, obliged the greateft Powers of Europe 

to acknowledge him as fuch ; tho?, in Fact, the 
could not cohſider him other wiſe than as an U. 
ſurper, and a deteſtable Regitide, who had dy*d 
his ſacrilegious Hands in the innocent Blood of 
his legititnate Sovereign. Cromwell had certainly 
all the Qualities capable to adotn a Throne, had 
he been Born for it; for he was brave, 22 
grateful, wiſe, & great Politician, and liberal 
without Prodigality : But his extravagant Ambi- 
tion, Hypoctiſy and ber-y © which made him 
ſactifice to his Setutity the Lives of ſo many of 
his Fellow-Subjefts, on which he had not the 
leaſt Right, and which was the ſame Thing as 
miitdering them in cool Blood, eclipſed all his 
Virtues, and muſt render his Memory infamous 
throughout all Ages. He dy'd the 34 of Sep- 
tember 1698. 1 


perity and Adverſity. Edward died the gih of April 


of the Year 1483, after he had reigned 22 Years. 
RICHARD III. Duke of Glouceſler, having killed 
the young Edward, Son of Edward IV. and publiſhed 
that Edward IV. was a Baſtard, uſurped the Throne in 
1483: he was a Hypocrite, impious, cruel, and 
plung'd in all Sorts of Vices: He was vanquiſhed: and 
killed by Henry Earl of Richmond in the Year 1485, 

Henay VII. gained the Throne by the Defeat of 
Richard III. in the Year 1485 ; he was very pious, 
loved Learning, and the Learned: He died the 21# 
of April 1509, after he had reigned 24 Years. 

Henry VIII. his Son, ſucceeded him, in the 
Year 1509 z he had a vaſt deal of Wit and Capacity, 
but was turbulent and inconſtant. The Pope had 
given him the Title of Defender of the Faith, for his 
having wrote a Book againſt Luther, tho' afterwards 
he made a Divorce with the Church of Rome; decla- 
ring himſelf Head of the Charch of England, He 
dy'd the 2805 of January 1547, after he had reign'd 
29 Years, and 9 Months. 

Eowarp VI. his Son, ſucceeded him, in the Year 
1547. Under his Reign Lutherani/m was introduc'd 
in England, and the Maſs aboliſh'd. He dy'd in the 
Year 1553, after he had reign'd 6 Years. 

ax y ſucceeded him, in the Year 1553. She 
marry'd Philip II. King of Spain, and reſtor'd the 
Exerciſe of the Catbolick Religion. She dy'd of the 
Yooply, in the Year 1558, after ſhe had reign'd 5 
ears, 

EL1ZABETH, her Siſter, ſucceeded her, according 
to their Father Henry VIII's Teſtament, in the Year 
1551, She had a vaſt Knowledge, ſpoke five or fix 

Nguages, was a great Politician, and had ſeveral 
"her excellent Qualities z but ſhe cauſed Mary Stuart, 
Wren of Scotland, whom ſhe had derained Priſoner 
or ſeveral Years, to be beheaded, which was an In- 
llt offered to the Majeſty of the Throne, and on 
hich the Honour and Glory of all erown'd Heads 
*re intereſted, tho* none of them reſented it: Eli- 
2:0eth dy'd the 4th of April 1603, after ſhe had reign'd' 
49 Years, and in the 10th of her Age. 


CARL ES II. ſucceeded his royal martyted Father, 
the zoth of Fanuaty 1649, but was kept from his 
Dominions by his revolted Subjects till 1660; when 
he was reſtored to his Throne by the prudent Conduct 
of Monk, General of the Army of the Mock-Com- 
monwealth in Scotland. Charles was certainly a wiſe 
and prudent Monarch, notwithſtanding what his Ene- 
mies can ſay to the contrary 3 who facrilegiouſly and 
ſhamefully rake his Aſhes, to find out the few Infir- 
mities he had in common with the reſt of Mankind, 
to make uſe of them to eclipſe the Radiancy of the 
excellent Qualities his royal Soul was adorn'd with. 
By his wife Conduct, he maintamed Plenty, Com- 
merce, and Peace; and, what's to be wonder*d at, 
himfelf upon the Throne, which a formidable Party 
formed againſt him, wanted to make him quit, per- 
haps in the ſame Manner his Father had done. I can- 
not help thinking but it was really their Deſign, eſpe- 
cially when I read, in the Annals of thoſe Times, that 
they put all in Uſe to force him to quarrel with France, 
thereby to be left at their Mercy, when they ſhould 
begin to deal with him as they had done with his Fa- 
ther: But Charles was too wiſe to be deluded by thoſe 
fanatical Artifices; he knew perfectly well that his 


Father had ruined himſelf by ſending Succours to the 


revolted Calviniſts at Rochelle; and that thereby he 
deprived himſelf of the powerful Succours he might 
have expected from France, or to keep his Subjects in 
their Duty to him, or to bring them to Reaſon, after 
they had revolted. Charles II. dy'd the 16th of Fe- 
bruary 1685, after he had reign'd 36 Years, and 7 
Days. | 

3 II. his Brother, ſucceeded him, the 167% of 
February 168 5; he was a brave and learned Prince, 
but unfortunate. He retired into France, where he 
dy'd, at St. Germain en Laye, the 13th of February 
1701. | 

3 and Maxy, after King Fames's Re- 
treat into France, were proclaimed King and Queen 
of England in 1689. William III. was certainly one 
of the greateſt Heroes of his Time, but often * 
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by the French. His Wiſdom was as great as his Mag- 
nanimity, and both contributed much to the keep- 
ing him on the Throne, notwithſtanding all the Ef- 
forts of his Enemies, and, perhaps, of ſome of his 
former Friends, who can never like long the fame 
Face, let it be ever ſo beautiful. Queen Mary dy'd in 
1695, and King William dy'd the 80b of March, 
1702, 
3 Queen of Great Brittain, ſucceeded him, 
the 8th of March 1702. She has been one of the 
greateſt Ornaments of the Britiſh Throne, She en- 
tered into that grand Alliance formed by all the other 
Powers of Europe, againſt France alone, and her For- 
ces had a very great Share in thoſe ſeveral Victories 
which the grand Allies, by their Conduct and Cou- 
rage, and thro* the Weakneſs of the French Miniſtry 
at that Time, and the Perfidy of a wicked Woman, 
gained over the French Armies, commanded then by 
Generals, à la Maintenon, as they were called in 
France; i. e. Generals, either without Courage, or 
Experience. {Queen Anne united England to Scotland, 
a Project which ſome of her Predeceſſors had form'd, 
but had found very difficult in the Execution. She 
dy'd the 1# of Auguſt of the Year 1714, after ſhe had 
reigned 12 Years, 4 Months, and 23 Days. 

GEORGE I. of the moſt illuſtrious Houſe of Ha- 
nover, ſucceeded her, the 1} of Auguſt 1714. Speak- 
ing without Flattery, and with the unanimous Con- 
ſent of all Europe, he was one of the moſt excellent 
Princes of his Time; for be was extreamly good, 
very much inclined to Clemency ; very brave, wiſe, 
judicious, prudent, and a great Politician. All theſe 
excellent Qualities, which he poſſeſſed to a ſupreme 
Degree of Perfection, rendered him the Idol of his 
German Subjects, who had Diſcernment enough to be 
ſenſible of their ineſtimable Value. They reſpected 
him as their Sovereign, and loved him as their Father, 
that Love having never ſuffered the leaſt Diminution. 
For it was as great when they loſt him, as when he 
began to reign over them. He dy'd on his Journey 
to Hanover, the 11th of June 1729, after he had reign'd 
12 Years, 10 Months, and 10 Days. 

GeorGe II. his Son, ſucceeded him, the 11th of 
June 1727, he governs his Subjects with ſo much 
Moderation and Prudence, that his happy Reign is 
the only one, ever ſince the Revolution, which has 
not been diſturb'd by Plots, or Conſpiracies; which is 
owing, in Part, to the unfeigned Love of his Sub- 
jets; and in Part to his great Wiſdom, in avoiding, 
as much as poſſible, a War with the moſt formidable 
of his Neighbours, by whom the Malecontents, un- 
der his Predeceſſots, were countenanced, and expected 
to be ſupported ; which is, perhaps, the Reaſon why 
the few Malecontents to be met with under his Ma- 
jeſty*s auſpicious Reign, would be glad to engage him, 
under frivolous Pretences, in ſuch a dangerous War, 
to have Occaſion from thence to act according to their 
deſtructive Schemes. But the King is too great a Po- 
litician, and knows too well his own Intereſt, and 
that of his People, to be ignorant that the moſt proſ- 
perous War is always oppreſſive to a trading Nation; 
and that the greateſt Conqueſts, on the Continent, 
have never been worth, to England, a Voyage of one 
of their Eaſt- India Ships. The Britiſh Arms have ac- 
quired ſo great a Reputation in paſt Ages, and the 
Courage of the Engliþ Nation is ſo well known 
throughout the whole World, that they have no Need 
to put their Commerce at Stake, to ſignalize it a- new. 
Thoſe who pretend that their ſincere Love for their 
Prince, and the Welfare of their Country, make them 
wilh for a War, are Impoſtors. Tis ridiculous to 
luppole, that the Differences on the Continent can af- 
fect England, while the Nation ſhall be united, and 
have thoſe inexpugnable Ramparts which can defy 


the ſtrongeſt Efforts of the moſt formidable Enemies 
of the Britiſh Name, 


Note, That from England we'll paſs into Navarre, 
which is the next Monarchy for Antiquity, and 
which began in 825, Therefore, 


CHRONOLOGY. 


| CaronoLocy of the Kings of Navarre © 


Exr OO AxrsTa I. began to reign in the y 
8253; he was a brave and enterprizing Prince ry 
render*d himſelf famous by his Viories and C. x 
queſts. He dy'd in the Year 850, after he had re; 10 
25 Tears. 01 119 Sad 

XIMuENES INN IO ſucceeded him, in the Ye 
850 he was very couragious, and gain'd ſeveral V, 
tories over the Moors. He dy*d in the Year 8 51 af 
he had reign'd 1 Lear. 2 r 


Note, That ſome Chronologers place after him Ix 
NIGO NIMENES, Who reign'd ſome Time. 


Garcias Innicoſucceeded him, in the Year 532 
he was prudent and brave, He dy'd in the Yer 
870, after he had reign'd 18 or 19 Years, 

SaNcHoO l. call'd Garcias, ſucceeded him, in the 
Year 870; he was vigilant, laborious, and full of 
Courage. He dy'd in the Year 905, after he had 
reign'd 35 Years. 

GARCIas II. ſucceeded him, in the Year 905; he 
was brave, generous, and gentle. He dy'd inthe Year 
925, after he had reign'd 20 Years. 

SANCHo II. call'd Abarcara, ſucceeded him, in the 
Year 925 3, he took Alva from the Moors, and the 
Country of the Baſques from the Gaſcons, He was 
kill'd in a Battle in the Year 962, after he had reign'd 
37 Years, | 

Garc1as III. call'd the Quaker, ſucceeded him, 
in the Year 962 ; he us'd to tremble at the Beginning 
of a Fight, tho' afterwards he was one of them who 
gave greater Marks of Courage. He dy'd at the Be- 
ginning of the 101b Century. 

SaNCHo III. call'd the Great, ſucceeded him, in 
the Year 1000; he was a virtuous Prince, whoby his 

Valour and Prudence render'd himſelf famous in War, 
and illuſtrious by his Piety and Juſtice. He poſſeſs'd 
Caſtile, together with Navarre, and dy'd in the Year 
1034, after he had reign'd 33 Years. 

GAR IAS IV. call'd the Brave, ſucceeded him, in 
1034; he had a great deal of Courage and Genero- 
ſity. He was kill'd in a Battle in the Year 1054, af. 
ter he had reign'd 20 Years. 

Sancno IV, call'd tbe Wiſe, ſucceeded him, in 
the Year 1054 he was prudent, couragious, and juſt, 
He was kill'd at the Siege of Ramora, in the Year 
1074, after he had reign'd 20 Years. 

SANCHO V. ſucceeded him, in the Year 10743 he 
was a great Warrior, a great Politician, and Protec- 
tor of the Catholick Religion. He was kill'd with an 
2 at the Siege of Hueſca, after he had reign's 20 

ears. 

PrrER I. ſucceeded him, in the Year 1094 3 be 
was prudent, brave, and render*d himſelf famous by 
his Victories againſt the Moors. He dy'd in 1105, 
after he had reign'd 14 Years. 3 

ALP HOSE I. ſucceeded him, in 1108; he reign'd 
with Glory and Honour, and gave, on all Occaſions, 
Marks of his Valour and Courage. He was kill'd by 
the Moors in a Battle, in the Year 1134, after he had 
reign*d 16 Years, : 

GAR As V. ſucceeded him, in the Year 11345 
he was brave and intrepid, and dy'd in the Year 1159» 
after he had reign'd 15 Years. 


Sexo VI. call'd the Wiſe, ſucceeded him, in the 


Year 1150; he was juſt, prudent, brave, and mal 
tain'd various Wars againſt his Neighbours, 2 x 
defeated in ſeveral Encounters. He dy'd in the Les 
1194, after he had reigned 43 Years. 


SaNcho VII. call'd the Recluſe, becauſe of by — 
firmities, which oblig'd him to keep within 22 


of Tonelle, ſucceeded him in 1194 3 he tt _ 
Marks of his Grandeur, and of his Virtue. He d) 


without Children, in the Year 1234, after he had 


reigned 40 Years. 


BLancus I. ſucceeded him, in the Year 1234 
This Princeſs marry'd Thibaud V. Farl of Ch 
* 2 
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| ir Martiage was born Th:haxd VI. King o 
and of * ſucceeded be. „ 20 
* * ip I. call'd be Great, ſucceeded him in 
„ be was brave, generous, and a great Admirer 
af Poery. He dy'd in the Year 1254, after he had 
0 2 20 Years. , > IF ; | 
_— aup II. ſucceeded him in the Year 1254 4 
vas brave, Piaus, and meek, He died in Sicidy, 
he his Return from the Holy Land, where he had ac- 
oa ied St. Laws, King of France, in che Year 
250, after he Bad ecigned 16 Years. 414449 
1” xy I. call'd tbe Graſs, ſucceeded him in the 
ver 1270 he #88 a gead Prinee, but was ſuffocated 
by his Fat, in the Year 1274, after he had reigned g 
ne I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1274 ſhe 
was marry'd iv 1284, to Philip of France, afterwards 
King Philip the Fair. This Princeſs had ſeveral very 
Qualities; ſhe founded the College of Navarre 
at Pari, in 1303, and dy'd in 1304. 
Pn i Ir I. % Foir, King of France, began £9 
— reign in Navarrt 1nzrhe Year 12641 he way a Ves 
generbus, liberal, and magnificent Prince, much in- 
dliod to Severity. He died the 29th of September 
1314s after he had reigned 30 Years. | 13210 
Lou is Hur I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1314 3 
be was brave, juſt, and pious, He dy'd in the Year 
1316, after he, bad reign'd 2 Years, bn: 
Partie II. tbe Long, ſucceeded him in the Year 
13164 he was brave, pious, and made ſeveral Con- 
He dy'd in 1321, after: he had ceigy'd 5 


Cuakl 85 I. Ihe Fair, ſucceeded him in the Year 
1321 z he was brave, liberal, gentle, and enterprizangy 
ud never did any Thing without Advice. He died 
in che Year 1328, after be had teign'd 7 Vears. 
Jeanne IL of France, | 


Queen of Npuerre,. only 
Dwigtiter of King: Louis X. call'd Hutin, ſuocgeded 
him in 1316. be was marry'd an 13 16, to Philip, 
Earl of Evreux. She had a great deal of Prudence, 
Wiſdon, and Virtiie. She dyd the 644 of Qteber 
1349. n 101 YE ten 771 


Putri III. Earl of Euren, call'd the Good, and 


e, ſucceeded in the Y.gar 14938 3, he was brave 
—.— prudent; Ny Jakks 48 PO Mie died 
in the Year 1343, after he had reign'd 15 Years. 
\CuarLESSLcall'd be Bad, ſboceeded him in the 
Lr 1343. It ſeem'd as if he had been born for the 
Scourge of his gubjects. Being attack d with the Le- 
proſy, at Panmpeſuns, his Phyſicians. order'd that a 
Sheet ſhould- be dipp'd id Brandy, and the King's Body 
wapp'd up ia it, and the: Cloth ſew' d round him; 
But a Servant, inſtead of cutting the Thread, ap- 
proach*d a lighted Candle to burn it, which haxing 
iet the Cloth on Fire, the King periſh'd amidſi the 
„ before n in the Tear 
1386, after he had reign'd 43 Ter. 
call'd the Noble ſucceeded him in / the 
Year 1386; he was meek, Haneſt, auf; prudent, reli - 
gious, and lov'd tenderly his Subjects. He died in 
the Vear 1425, after he had rrigot 49 Years. io 
8 1 yy _ 9 
e had marry' d, in 1429; Jabs IL King of agen, 
This virtuous Prigcſs died in the Year 1641, after ſhe 
had teigu d 5 Lears. A Sodw 3014 12d! 


Jou x, Ling of Aragon, ſucceeded in the "Lear 


1441 3 he maintain'd ſeveral Wars againſt his Subjects, 

and was unfortünate in his Enterprizes.' | He digd)the 

"IH — of Feu 1479, after he had reigned 38 
PAS 303 TY Lis 4810 103904 

* Ez of: Navarre ſucreeded him in dhe Year 
1479, and reigu'd hut 14 Days, Kind 

1 Fax cis Pnok Bus, Earl of Foix, ſucceedad her 
le in che Tear 14794 be was the fineſt, and moſt Mau- 
al tiful-Priace of Ais Time. He died young, in the Year 
4 J 2 after he had reigned 4 Vents. d mod 
4 CATHERINE ſucceeded him in the Year 1483, and 


died in 1510. r 
4 Joan D Arens a 
1484; he marry'd Catherine of | Foix, Siſter and Hei- 


CHRONOLOGT. 


II. ſucceeded her in the Year 


$64 


rel of Frane?s, Phatny... Jahn wa good Prince, 
ave, juſt, ang very pious. He died the, 26;b of F 
1516, after he had reigned 32 Vea. 1 | 


[l IT'S 123 
Nate, That Jahn having diſohlig'd the Court of 
eme, the, Pope, by a Power which no Body 
nows but himſelf, and which Chri# renounc'd 
while upon Earth, gave the Kingdom,of Na- 
cordingly weed da Maſe e 0 
cordingly render'd hi er of, or, t 
*. peak more juſtly, uſurpꝰd it. | M434 Ws 4 


Hzxay DAL AAA ſucceeded in the Year 1316 
he had g yaſt deal of Courage, but — — — 
nate, He was Kill d at he Siege- of Nauen, after he 
had reign'd 39 Years. He left for his Heireſs Jeanne 
of Albret, who brought far her Dowry that Kingdom 
to A of Bourbon, Duke of Jendame, who mar- 
ry'd her, and became thereby King of Navarre. 


. Note, That ever fince Ferdinasd who conquer'd 
@varre, all the Kings of France, to whom that 

_ Kingdom came by Henry IV. King of Navarre, 
and afterwards King of France, and alſo lt the 
King of 


N 
* 


Kings of Spain, hase worte the Title of 
Navarre, The ſawer Naverre belongs to France, 
| and the higher d Spain. 41 2d wb 552-445 


Note, likewiſe, That the Dani Monarchy being 
next, for Antiquity; to that of ; Navorre.z 1 am 
oblig'd, according to my Nefign, to give in this 

| Place the Chronology of the Kings of Denmark,- 
' ChroNoOLoOGrY f tbe Kengs Deamark. 

i « | (il 23 9-1 MOAT " 1191 18% e «7 
Hax ö I. was the firſt King of Denmerk, an 
began to reigu about the Year 990,z; he was * 
Prince, juſt, and teligious. He died in the Year 980, 
after he had teign d 5% Lears. 110 

Su No ſucceeded him in the Lean 980 he ren- 
der'd himſelf famopy, by; his Courage, Nictories, and 
Conqueſtsz but he way cruel, | and, inconſtant in his 
Enterprizes. He died ia the Lear 19144 after he had 


igntd: 34 Lears. san Pa. 
— Tamura l, eld 2 — 1 ia him in the 
Year) 1014, and reign'd in Denmark, Norgwsy, and in 
England. He ws illuſtrious by bis Prodence, Cou 
rage, Piety, Victories and Conqueſts; he alſo ma 
Laws for the Reformation of Manngrs, and dy d in 
the Year 103 J, after he had reign'd 2x Years. 

CAanuTE II. 1 him in He 19353 he 
was cruel, 8varicigua and vindictive. He died in che 
Year 1945s after he pad zcign'd 10 ears. 
Menus, the Nonmet i an, ſyer ed him in the 
Lear 10463 be was prudent, juſt, and religious. | He 


dy'd in the Year 1049, after he bgd-reign'd 4 Vears. 
Suz Nom II. ſucceeded him in the Year 1049; he 


was wiſe yd brave, and; dy'd in the Tear 307 4, after 


he had reign'd 25 


| By Fer 1076, he 
was brave, jaſt, and pigus. Hei dy din the. Yew 


„Ollas I. ſucceeded him in the, Year 10845 bis 
Oulan ogy c 


car 


he 
He 


all 
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Ex ic V. ſucceeded, him in the Year 1139; he was 
prudent, brave, juſt, meek, and religious. He dy'd 
in the Year 1147, after he had reign d 8 Years. 

CaxurE IV. ſucceeded him in the Year 1147; 
he was brave and judicious, gain'd ſeveral Victories, 
and made ſeveral Conqueſts. He dy'd in 1155, after 
he had reign'd 8 Years. 

Su ENO IV. ſucceeded him in the Year 1155 3 he 
was brave and intrepid, but very cruel, He dy'd in 
1157, after 2 Years Reign. bg | 

WaAgDEMARE l. ſucceeded him inthe Year 11573 
he gain'd ſeveral great Victories by his Courage and 
Pr udence, extended the Limits of his Dominions by 

his Conqueſts, and was a very juſt and religious Prince. 
He dy'd in the Year 1185, after he had reign'd 28 
Years. | f 

CanvTzV. ſucceeded him in the Year 1185; he 
was prudent and brave, and made ſeveral Conqueſts 
on the Yandals. He dy'd in 1202, after he had reign'd 
13 Years. | 

'VAaLDEMARE II. ſucceeded him in the Year 1202; 
he was illuſtrious by his Courage, Prudence, Victories 
and Conqueſts. He dy'd in 1242, after he had reign'd 
40 Years. Wh 

Efe VI. ſucceeded him in the Year 1242 z he was 
kill'd by his Brother Abel, who had him thrown into 
the Sea, in the Year 1250, after he had reign'd 8 
Years. | 

ABEL I. aſcended the Throne, after he had kill'd 
his Brother, inthe Year 1250; he was a very cruel 
Prince. The Friſons defeated him in a Battle, where 
he loſt his Life, in the Year 1252, after he had 

reign'd 2 Tears. | 

CurISTOPHER I, ſucceeded him in the Year 12523 
he was cruel, unjuſt, and impious. He dy'd in1259, 
after he had reign'd 7 Years. BUTIYT 

Ex ic VII. ſucceeded him in the Year' 1259; be 
had a vaſt deal of Courage, and gain'd ſeveral Vic- 
tories, He was aſſaſſinated in the Year 1286, after 
he had reign'd 27 Years. | an 

Ex ic VIII. ſucceeded him in the Year 1286; he 
was brave, and gain'd feveral Victories. He dy'd in 
1321, after he had reign'd 35 Tears. 

CurxisTOPHER II. ſucceeded him in the Year 13213 
he increas'd his Dominions by his Conqueſts, and was 

bold and couragious, but very bad, and very cruel, 

He died ia the Year 1333, after he had reign'd 12 
„ YI age | 
Varpemare III. ſucceeded him in the Year 
13333 he was unfortunate in his Wars. He dy'd in 
1376, after he had reign'd 42 Fears. 
MaxcuERITE ſucceeded him in the Year 1376; 
ſhe marry*d: Aquintes, King of Norway, and render'd 
herſelf illuſtrious by her Courage, Prudence, Con- 
duct, and Virtue. © She died in the Year 1412, after 
ſhe had reign'd 37 Years. oi mn; b%% 


- 


Note, That at that Time the Kingdom of Norway 
was united to that of Denmark. 2191 Den * 4 
'Ex1c IX. ſucceeded her in the Year 1412 his 
Cruelties, and indolent Life, render*d him odious to 
his Subjects, who de pos'd him. He was learned, and 
brave enough. His Depoſition happen'd in the Year 
1438, after he had reign'd 26 Tears. 8 


Note, That to Ex te 1X*%s Depoſition ſucceeded an 
Anarchy, Which laſted 6 Years. Wren ry 


Cur 1sTOPHER III. Duke of Bavaria, began to 
reign in Denmark in the Year 14393 he was a good 
Prince, and very brave. He dy'd in 1448, after he 
had reign'd g Years. CHA bt) * 

_ CnxIsT1Aan I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1448; 
he was good, honeſt, prudent, brave, and very reli- 
gon He died in 1482, after he had reign'd 34 

cars. | 9% | 101 

Joan I. ſucceeded him in the Year 14823 he was 
gentle, prudent, and brave, He dy'd in 1513, after 


he had reigned 32 Years, + 


reign*d in that Condition, but we know nothing of 


_ Currsr1aN II. ſucceeded him in Tr 
he was cruel, blood-thirſty, and 5 1513; 
he was call'd _ Nero of the North. Hewnn 
s'd in the Year 1522, after. h . 
Foun, ; = a BT had reigned 15 
Fa ED ERIC I. Duke of Holfein, 8 
Kingdom in the Year 1523; he introduc Zust. de 
i/m in his Dominions, which he govern'd with , ..” 
deal of Prudence and Moderation. He die * 
Year 1534, after he had reigned 11 Lear, de 


CuRkIsT IAN III. ſucceeded him in the Year 1544 
Friend 


he was good, meek,' moderate, learned, and a 
to the Learned, He died in the Year 1 $59, after i; 
had reigned 24 Years, L ad e OR 

FaeDERICK II, ſucceeded him in the Year 100. 
he was brave, fortunate, learned, and a Friend 399, 
Learned. He dy'd the 4th of April 158g — 
had reigned 29 Years, | e 
- CayrisT1an IV. ſucceeded him in the Year 1 ” 
he render'd himſelf IE his Courage "wy 
dence, and great Exploits. He dy'd in the y 
1648, after he had reigned 60 Years, wh 

Fzxezperick III. ſucceeded him in the Year 1648 
he was brave, judicious, liberal, and gain'd fei 
great Victories. In 1669, he receiv'd, from the States 
of Denmark, the Power to leave hereditary, in his 
Houſe, the Crown which before had been eleQive 
and dy'd the 9th of February 1670, after he ha 
reigned 22 Years. 

HRISTIAN V. Son of Frederick III. 

him the 9th of February 1670; he govern'd his King. 
dom as a brave and enterprizing Prince, He wag'd 
War againſt the Swedes, and took ſome Places from 


them. a 


FaeD ERICK IV. ſucceeded him; he was one df 
the moſt accompliſh'd Princes of his Time, He died 
the 12th of October 1730, aged 59 Years, 

CnxisTIan VI. ſucceeded him the 12th of Ob 
ber 1730; he was born the 94h of December 1690, 


Note, That from Denmark we'll paſs.into l 4 
which is the next Monarchy for A 
CHroONOLOGY of the Shear Dukes of Maul; „ 
eber 27 Emperors of Ruſſia. g 


Wor od iu iR I. Duke, or Prince of that Coun- 
try, was converted to the Cbriſtian Religion in the 
Year 988; he took the Name of Baile in his Bap- 
tiſm. He was cruel, and impudick; but after he had 
embrac'd the Chriſtian Faith, he became chaſte, juſt, 
gentle, brave, and famous for his Victories and Con- 
queſts. He dy'd in the Tear 1013, after he had 
reigned 27 Lears. ej! 
of JoxesL as J. ſucceeded him in the Year 1013, but 
we know nothing of the Detail of his Actions, no 
more than how long he reign'd, nor when he dy'd. 
Wazzvol p I. rei A alder him, but his Actions 
and his Life are as little known as thoſe of his Prede- 

Woropimirs II. reign'd after him; he was a 
Priace illuſtrious by his Courage, Prudence, Victones, 
and Conqueſts. He died in the Year 1146. 
Wx I vob II. reign'd after him, and afterwards 7 
other Princes, whoſe Names are not known, except 
thoſe of 'Gzorcr I. and DzuETRIVUs I. of whom 
we know nothing elſe. | at Do 653 601 

 Geoxces II. reign'd after wards; he grew famous 
by his Misfortunes, having been kill'd by Bay, Em- 
peror of Tartary, in 1237, after the ſame Emperor 
had conquer'd all his Dominions, \ which he render'd 
tributary, and ſent Governors in:o it, during 260 
Years: Ne 31 k 

Fox x51. 4s II. Brother of George II. and Alexander . 
them but their Name. 121 bank N 

Dew iEL I. transferr'd the Seat of his Empite to 
Moſcow, which he inclog'd with Walls, had a Caſte 
built, and he was the firſt who took the Name of great 
Prince of Volodimire, and of Maſc ow. 
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1. call'd Naleta, 7. e. the Purſe, becauſe he 
FI wear one, to give Alms to the Poor, 
sd to on, Jon II. DrMETRIVs II. and BAz1LE 
SIMB liv'd in 1400 GEO III. and BAZ 1L A 
inces whole Actions are unknown to us, and 
" hom we know nothing elſe but their Names. 
of # 1 Bas11 Ip Es, Call'd tbe Great, ſucceeded them 
the Year 14773 he ſhook off the Yoke of the 
about „ whom he defeated in ſeveral Encounters, and 
Ta himſelf famous by his Prudence, Courage, 


d 2 3 Years. | : 8 
Joun BaSTLIDES II. ſucceeded him in the Year 
33 he was a cruel Monſter, 
, and wild; who, norwithſtanding, made great 
Conqueſts. He dy'd the 28/h of March 1584, after 
he had reign'd 51 Years. 3 

Txxo0pokE I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1584 
he was pious, meek, juſt, and prudent. He dy'd in 
the Year 1598, after he had reign'd 14 Years, 

Boxtus Hop RI us ſucceeded him in the Year 
1598 z he was very brave, defeated ſeveral Times the 
Tartars, but he was cruel, and ungrateful towards 
thoſe who had placed him on the Throne, whom he 
cauſed to be poiſoned, - He dy'd the 13th of April 
1605, after he had reign'd 7 Years. — | 

Deux rRTus ſucceeded him in the Year 1605; he 
was liberal and brave. He dy'd in 1606, after he had 
reign'd 1 Year, . 36 3 10 1 | 
- Jonn BAsTL E, call'd Suiſti, ſucceeded him in the 
Yar 1606; his tyrannical Conduct made him hated 
by his Subjects. He dy'd in 1611, after he had reign'd 

lia 5 L 

Lats As I. Prince of Poland, ſucceeded him a 
Yar 8 od, x. rg 4 * * brave, 
generous, liberal, and very wiſe. He dy'd in 1613, 
ier he had reign'd 3 Years, $0,521. 20 f 
| Mrenazt FeperOwtTZ ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1613 3 he was brave, bold, and enterprizing, 
but very cruel. He gain'd- ſeveral Victories, 
and made ſeveral Conqueſts. He dy'd the 1265 of 
Jul 1645, after he had reign'd 32 Tears. 
Alexis Mic RAEL ſucceeded him in the Year 1645 3 
he maintain'd ſeveral Wars againſt his Neighbours, 
and had Courage enough; but he was cruel, and ne- 
ver kept his Word. He dy'd in the Year 1676, after 
he had reign'd 31 Years. © CE 0.092 0 108 

Arxxts II. ſucceeded him in the Year 1676; he 


divided his Dominions with his Brother Peter, and 


both took the Quality of Czars, i. e. Cæſars, or Em- 
peror of Muſcovy. ? rr | 
Per ER I. call'd tbe Great, began to reign alone at 
the Death of his Brother Alexis. 
\ MaxTra MaTwerwn a ſucceeded the 87b'of Fe- 
bruary 1725, by the Diſpoſition of her Huſband Pe- 
ler the Grea?s Will. Her extraordinary Merit, which 
irom a mean Extraction had raiſed her to the Throne, 
has render'd her one of the greateſt Princeſſes of her 
Time. To her.vaſt Capacity, wiſe Councils, Dexte- 
nity, prudent Conduct, and Courage, the Emperor 
der Huſband was indebted; ih Part, for his Grandeur 
and Glory; the Succeſs of his Arms, and the Rapi- 
of his Conqueſts. She dy'd the 1710 of May 
1727, aged 38 Years. OMB an 
Peres. AL RExOwWITZz, Grändſon of Peter I. ſuc- 
_ her the 17/þ of May 1727, and dy'd the 3045 
' Jaary 1730, aged 14 Years. 
; \Ne-TIwanowna, Dutcheſs of Courland, ſucceeds 
him the 307% of January £730 ; ſhe purſued wich 
2 deal of Courage the Scheme Peter I. had 
= d, of rendering himſelf both formidable and ne- 
to the Princes his Neighbours, in Hopes to 
SIVetherm the Laws afterwards. - She affiſted the Em- 
a in placing the preſent King of Poland on the 
one, to the Excluſion of Staniſlaus, who had been 


ed. She found the Secret under the ſpe- 
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Dutcheſs of Brunſwick, 


blood-thirſty, impu- 


36, 


cious Pretence of ſending Succours to the Emperor, 
on the Rhine, in his laſt War with France, to make 
her Forces acquainted with the Roads of Germany. 
that they ſhould not be Strangers to them in Caſe of 
Need. She made Uſe of Peter 1's Teſtament to aſ- 
cend the Throne, but conceal'd it, as to her Suc- 
ceſſor to it. She was a Mixture of Virtue and 
2 — and dy'd the 17h of Ofober 1140, aged 48 

Ears, | 

Joan III. an Infant, NI 1 old, Son of the 

iece of the deceaſed Em - 

preſs Anne Iwanowna, and Conſort of Duke Au- 
thony Ulrick, ſucceeded the 17th of Ofober 1740, firſt 
under the Regency of the Duke'of Courland, and af- 
ter wards under that of the Dutcheſs his Mother; but 
by a ſurprizing, and unexpected Revolution, was de- 
throned, the 66 of December 1741. 

ELIZADETEH- Pr T RO A, ſecond Daughter of Pe- 
ter the Great, by Martha- Matwei una, aſcended the 
Throne by a ſudden Revolution, the 6:5 of December 
1741 ; ſhe had been ſet aſide by the Will of the Em- 
preſs Anne- Iwanowna, tho? called to the Succeſſion 
by that of the Empreſs her Mother, whoſe rare Me- 
rit, and excellent Perfections, this Empreſs has inhe- 
rited, which render her worthy of the Throne ſhe is 
intituled to by her Birth, © + 1131-29430 


Note, That tho? it is not very agreeable to travel in 
thoſe icy Climates during the Winter; I muſt, 
notwithſtanding, take a Tour into Norway, ſince 
- is the next Monarchy'for Antiquity, There- 


_ CxronoLoOGY of the Kings of Norway. 


SuciN, or Sutxon I. King of Norway, began to 
reign in the Year 998; he was a wiſe, prudent, mo- 
derate, judicious, and brave Prince. He dy'd in the 
Year 1071, after he had reign'd 13 LVears. 

St. Or aus ſucceeded him in the Lear torr; he 
acted with a great deal of Zeal for the Eſtabliſhmenc 
of the Chriſtian Religion in his Dominions, and had 
all the Virtues of a great King. He dy'd in the Year 
1031, after he had reign'd 20 Vears. 

SvENoON II. ſucceeded him in the Year 1031; he 
had a vaſt deal of Wit, Eloquence, and ; Courage. 
He dy'd in 1039, after he had reign'd 8 Years, 

Maus I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1039 5 he 
was brave and generous, and maintain'd ſeveral great 
Wars. He dy'd in the Lear 1055; after he had 
reign'd 16 Tears. 901 3%, 14 an 

Hol p, or Ex vol p, ſucceeded him in the Year 
10585 he was brave, and had Prudence. He dy'd in 
the Year 1070, after he had reign'd 15 Leas. 

Maus II. ſucceeded him in the Year 1070 3 
he was a Prince of extraordinary Merit, who dy'd in 
1110, after be had reign'd 40 Years. | 6 

Macnvus1ll. ſoeceeded him in the Year 11203 he 
had feveral great Wars to maintain, in which he gave 
Proofs of his Courage and Prudence; but as he was 
unfortunate, and voluptuous, he was expell'd from 
his Dominions in the Year 113 8, after he had reignꝰd 
28 Vear s.. 03 N. L. un 2 

Hr ROL D II. aſcended the Throne in the Fear 
1138; his Reign was full of Wars and Diviſions, 
which he pacify*d by his Courage and good Conduct x 
but che was voluptuous, © He dy'd in the Lear 1448, 
after he had reign'd 10 Tea. 
Macmvs III. was teſtord in 1148, and dy'd in 
the Tear 1138, after he had reign d ro Leats.. 

Ix co, call'd Gibbas, ſucceeded him in; the: Year 
1158; he was good, and coubigious! | He died! in 
the Lear 1176, after he had retgn'd: ene 1 
-|8 D aTtv97; 55 e ALIHHANEA WT Rvolts:. 
', Note," That there was an e ee ee 
216 299903: ee einen 20% o ebe dene ll mi 
Macuvs IV. began to reign in the Teatr 180 
he was prudent, juſt, aad religaut. He dy d in the 
Year 1232, after he had reign'd 52 Years, 2 


Ain 
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Aquin I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1232 he 
was cruel, and impious, and had not the leaſt good 
Quality. He died in the Year 1263, after he had 
reigned 31 Years. _- 1 . 9785 

LA us, call'd Angofanus, ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1263 ; he did nothing conſiderable, and died in 
1280, after he had-reigned 17 Years. 1 

El I, ſucceeded him in the Year 1280; he was 
brave and pious, He died in the Year 1300, after 
he had reigned 20 Years. 

Aci II. ſucceeded him in the Year 1300; he 
was good, and couragious. He died in the Year 1315, 
after 15 Years Reign, 1 | 

Macnus V. ſucceeded him in the Year 1315; 
his Vices and Debaucheries were the Cauſe of his be- 
ing depoſed, He died in the Year 1326, after he had 
reigned 11 Years, / 

Aevan III. was placed on the Throne in the Year 
13263 he was a Prince of extraordinary Merit, brave, 
generous, Wiſe, and full of Piety. He dy'd in the 
Year 1328, after he had reigned 2 Years. 


Macynus VI. ſucceeded him in the Year 13283 


he render'd himſelf illuſtrious by his Prudence, Cou- 
rage, and good Conduct. He died in the Year 1375, 
afrer he had reigned 47 Years. 

Or avs III. ſucceeded him in the Year 1375; he 
did nothing remarkable, and died in the Year 1389, 
after he had reigned 13 Years. _. | 

MacueriTE, Wife of Aquin IV, Queen of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, ſucceeded him in the 
Year 13893 ſhe rendered herſelf illuſtrious by her 
Piety, Prudence, Virtue, and good Conduct. She 
died in the Year 1412, after 23 Years Reign. 

Ex1c of Pomerania, Marguerite's Nephew, ſuc- 
ceeded her in her Dominions in the Year 1412; he 
was learned and brave, but he became cruel, lazy, and 
addicted to Vice. He was depoſed in 1438, after he 
had reign'd 26 Years, | 

CurisTopHER III. King of Denmark, ſucceeded 
in the Year 1439, and ever ſince the Kings of Den- 
mark have poſſeſſed Norway. ' ' 


Note, That the moſt antient Monarchy next to 
Norway, is Poland. Therefore, 


Cn of the Kings of Poland. | 


Bol xsL as I. obtained from the Emperor O4ho the 
Title and the Crown of King in 999, according to 
Poliſh Authors; which, is contradicted. by Baronius, 
who pretends, that the Poles aſk*d ſince that Crown 
from the Pope, id the Time of the Emperor Henry. 
But, however, Balgſas did all he could to promote 
the Cbriian Religion, and the Intereſt of his Sub- 
jects, and render'd himſelf illuſtrious by his Victories 
and Conqueſts. He was a very great Prince, reli. 

ious, liberal, brave, and judicious. He died in the 
Year 1025, after he had reigned 26 Tears. 

Muse 1s As I. ſucceeded him in the Vear 1023 5 
Authors give him the Title of indolent and unfor. 
tunate, tho* he gain'd ſome Advantages over his 
Enemies, of which he reap'd no Fruit, thro' his bad 
Conduct. He died in the Year 1034, after he had 
reigned 9 Years. +50 Moo 5H 

Casr MIRA I. ſucceeded him in the Year 10344 
he regulated perfectly well his Kingdom, and added 
ſome Provinces to it. He civiliz'd the Poles, topk a 
particular Care to make: Religion flouriſh in his Demi - 
nions, and was a brave, religious, | and charitable 
Prince. He died in the Year ogg, after he had 
reigned'2 5 Ten. . e 1 G1 

Box zs As II. call'd the Bold, ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1039 5 he was very 'virtuqus in his Youth, very 
zealous tor his Religion, very juſt, and return'd al- 
ways victorious from his Ene mies ; but he abandon' d 
himſelf afterwards to Vice, committed Sacrileges and 
Tyranmes, and became very cruel, and very diſſalate. 
= died in the Year 1082, after he had reigned 22 

cars. . Sent L 76% C 
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LapisLas, or UL. avisLas1.-ſy 
the Year 1082 z his Prudence and Rand y 
ned him to love Peace and Tranquillity, = . 
a Hero who had gain'd ſeveral great Vitor Was 
his Enemies. He died che 164% of July 110, I 
he had reigned 2 0 A 27 alter 
BoL ESsL as III. calld. Wry-Lip, ſuc \&" 
the Year 1192 he re eſtabliſh?d. and "od, Sim i 
great Actions, the Name of Boleſlas, whi ch his 1. | 
had render d odious. He wag juſt, religious, . 
liberal, and without Reproach. He was in fave, 
bats, or Battles, from which he came vicar 
was defeated in 1138, in Ruſſo. He fell f & bur 
dy*d, in 1139, after he had rejgn'd 37 Years, and 
LapisL4s II. ſucceeded him in the Year 1 
he was very ambitious, and having enter'd into 4005 
with his own Brothers, he was almoſt always yang aides 
and oblig'd to fly into Germany. He was de 0 
and his Brother put in his Place, who abandon'd kin 
in Silefa., He dy'd in the Year 1146, after he hi 
reigned 7 Years. | | 
Bor Esx As IV. call'd Curled Head,ſucceeded bis h 
ther in the Year 1146; he was a braye and relig 
Prince, who gain'd ſeveral Victories over the rehe1. 
lious Pruſhans, and oblig'd them to be baptz d. He 
dy'd in the Year 1173, after he had reign'd " 
„ 
8 ISCISLAS 11. / fr, lu im! 
_ n cb 1 ber- — 
is Word, oblig'd his jects to depoſe him 
be was unfortunate in bis Enterprizes. -He da 
I17), after he had reign'd 4 Years. 
Castmire II. call'd tbe Fu#?, ſuceteded bim ig 
the Year 11774 he lov'd Piety and Juſtice, and wu 
brave, judicious, modeſt, and much 'inclin'd to gfe 
his Subjects, whom be tenderly lov'd, He dyd ip 
the Year 1194, after he had reign'd 17 Year, 
Lxscus, call'd the White, ſucceeded- him in the 
Year 1194 ; he was placed on the Throne in Conf. 
deration of his Father Ca/awire, but he did nothi 
worthy of being recorded; and his Reign mac | 
depoſed in 


turbed by Wars and Diviſipns, He was 
the Year 1202, [aver zo To 
Lap 15LAas III. call'd Z” A/conggur, or Thick Legs, 
was plac'd on the Throne in the V bar 12021 be was 
a Prince of a great deal of Wit, Dexterity, Elo- 
quence, and Courage. He dy*d in 1206, alter he had 
reign'd 4 Years. 214 / l. Ft bi 5 
L'Esc us was reſtored to his Throne in the Year 
1206; he was diſturbed'a-new. by ſeveral greu Wars 
and died in 1226, after he had-reign'd 20 Yer, | - 
Bor EsT as V. call'd b Chaſte, ſuccgaded him in 
the Vear 12263 he was meek, juſt, religipus, ve 
chaſte, and pacifick. He dy*d in the Tear 1279, 
after he had reign'd 53 Vears 1 099 
L'Escus, call'd ihe Black, ſucceeded! him in he 
Year 1279 ; he rendered himſelf! illyitrious by his 
Prudence, Courage, Victoxies, and Conquelts ; but 
was extreamly vindictive. He dy'd in the Year 1289, 
after he had reign'd 10 Leatt. b | 
Bor sT As VI. Duke of Maſſovia 3 and HzNxVT, 
Duke of Doratiſiavia, rendered themſelves Malters 
of the regal Power, and were Regents, from dhe 
Year 1289, 0 19999. 
Pax u IsLAs I. aſcended: the Throne in the Veat 
1295 3 he was brave, Iiberal, - judicious, and u Lover 
of true Glory. He dy! in 1296, after he bad 
reigned 8 Months. 28 bags 75) 
Lap 181.4s IV. called-Oficz or the Short, ſ ceded 
him in the'Y ear 1296 1 he was a Warrior, and a Fo- 
litician; but his violent ang cruel Conduct made * 
bated by apy war * bim id the Ven- 
1300, acer he had re & Pears (05 90 % 
' VenceSLas, at Een eallech the Saint. 
was placed on the Throns n the Vearir390 5 60 
Poles, charmed with his rare Merit, elected him, | 
their King. He dy'd the 23d of June of the Ter 
175. Yano jo eee e pony Df ge 
LADISL As IV. called Qftic, was reſtored. 2 
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| _ Year 1305; he governed with Pru- 
Throne. © 2 „18 the Limits of his Domi- 
dence ceagered himſelf formidable to his Enemies, 
—_ eſteemed one of the greateſt Princes of his 
Time. He dy'd the 104 of March 1333, after he 
had reigned 28 Years. 1 

Casrwirs III. called the Great, ſucceeded him in 
the Year 13333 he was pacifick, and magnificent in 
the Churches and Hoſpitals he founded; and cauſed 

be built a great Number of Caſtles and Fortreſſes. 
He had, beſides, a very great Dexterity to make him- 
ſelf beloved by every Body, and had Juſtice impar- 
tially adminiſtered. He died the 845 of September of 
the Year 1370, after he had reigned 37 Years. 

Louis, King of Hungary, of the Houſe of Anjou, 
ſucceeded him inthe Year 13703 heundertook ſeveral 
Wars, which he terminated happily, and was always 
viſtorious, wiſe, religious, and very zealous for the 
Propagation of the Faith, He died in the Year 
1380, after be had reign'd 10 Years. 

LapisLas V. called Jagelon, Great Duke of Li- 
{huania, came to the Throne of Poland by his Mar- 
riage with Hadwige, Daughter of Louis, King of 
Hungary, who had been elected Queen of Poland, on 
Condition ſhe ſhould marry the Perſon who ſhould be 
choſen by the Grandees of the Kingdom for her Huſ- 
band. Ladiſlas marry'd her, and began to reign in 
1386, He rendered himſelf illuſtrious by his Pru- 
dence, Courage, Moderation, and Victories. He dy'd 
the 130 of May 1434, after he had reign'd 48 
Years, 

LapisLas VI. King of Hungary, ſucceeded him 
in the Year 1434 3 he was a very brave, wiſe, and 
judicious young Prince, He was killed at the Battle 
of Varnes in the Flower of his Youth, very worth 
by his Courage and Piety, of a happier Fate. All 
Europe mourned the Death of that young Conqueror, 
which happened the 11th of November, 1444, after 
he had reigned 10 Years. | 

CassIMIXR IV. ſucceeded him in the Year 
1444 he chaſtiſed ſeverely the Knights of the Teu- 
wack Order, and forced them to ſue for Peace; he 
conquered Danizick, and other Provinces, and was 
famous for his Valour, Prudence, Victories and Con- 
queſts, He died the 7th of Zune, 1492, after he had 


ned 48 Years. 
3 ALBERT ſucceeded him in the Year 1492; 


this Prince was learned, eſpecially in Hiſtory, -liberal 
to his Soldiers, generous, and very brave ; but very 
little fortunate in his Wars. He died the 7th of June, 
1;01, after he had reigned 9 Years, 

ALEXANDER I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1501; 
he was melancholick and ſullen, but very good and 
happy; he uſed to give with Pleaſure, even ſo far as 
to prevent the Deſires of thoſe, who wanted to aſk 


him ſome Favour, which is an excellent Quality in a 


Prince, not to be met with in this Age. He dy'd in 
the Year 1506, after he had reigned 5 Lears. 
SIGISMOND I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1506 
he gave on all Occaſions, very great Proofs of his 
Courage and Prudence, and his Reputation was very 
vell eſtabliſhed ; he render'd himſelf illuſtrious by his 
» Juſtice, Victories, and Conqueſts; and was 
alved and reſpected by all the Princes of his Time. 


He dy'd in the Year 1548, after he had reign'd 42 


Years, 

Siotsuox p II. call'd Auguſtus, ſucceeded him in 
the Year 1548; he conquer d Livonia, and ſhewed, 
by the Prote&tion he granted to the Learned, and by 

ence and Courage in the Field, that he was 

very worthy of the Praiſes beſtowed on him by the 

Authors of his Time, He dy'd the 7b of Fuly 1573, 
he had reign'd 24 Years. 

pan Ry of France, Duke of Axjou, was elected 

King of Poland in the Year 1 5733 he was a young 


illuſtrious by his Courage and Victories. He 


that Crown but 5 Months, having quitted it 


for that of H , : | 
his backe. 8 78 d to him by the ch of 
* 
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Sr ETREXT BAT RHOR , Prince of Tranſlvania, was 
. on the Throne in the Year 1575 ; he render d 
imſelf illuſtrious by his military Exploits, Prudence, 
Courage, and Zeal for his Religion; hut he was a lit- 
tle too much inclin'd to Severity. He dy*d in the 
Year 1587, after he had reign'd 11 Years. | : 
_ Sr618MoND III. King of Sweden, ſucceeded hin 
in the Year 158); he was brave and pious, but un- 
fortunate in his Wars, which prov'd very tedious an 
diſadvantagious. He dy'd in the Year 1632, aftet 
he had reign'd 45 Years, 
LD ISL as S1618MoNnD ſucceeded him in the Year 
16323 he gave particular Marks of his Valour and 
Piety, Ggnaliz'd his 8 in the Wars againſt the 
Muſcovites, and by the Defeat of Oſuan, Emperor of 
the Turks, having kill'd more than 150000 Turks 
in ſeveral Encounters. This Prince lov'd Virtue, 
ſpoke ſeveral Languages, and had join'd to his Valour 
a perfect Love of Juſtice, He dy'd in 1648, after 
he had reign'd 15 Years. | | 3 Yp# 
Jonx Cas NIE ſucceeded him in the Year 1648 
he was wiſe, brave, and prudent, and was in 17 or 
18 Battles, which he gain'd almoſt all. He dy'd the 
Ln of November 1669, after he had reign'd 20 
ears. | 

Micnazl Koxlzur WIESsNOwISEK 1 ſucceeded 
him in the Year 1669; he was a meek, pious, eaſy, 
and credulous Prince. He dy'd in 1674, after he had 
reign'd 4 Years. | 

OKN SOBIESK , called the Great, was placed on 
the Throne of Poland in 1674, notwithſtanding the 
Crowd of Pretenders to that Crown, put on his Head 
as a juſt Reward for his Valour. Poland was indebted 
to him for its Security and Liberty z and Jobn, who 
had been the Arm of the Republick, deſerv'd to be 
her Chief; in which high Station he became the 
Glory, Admiration, and Father of his Subjects. This 
Prince, born to he the Buckler of the Nations moſt 
expoſed to the Fury of the Ottomans, was found every 
where to diſconcert their Meaſures, and oppoſe their 
Enterprizes; and every Body knows that he contri- 
buted more than any other Prince to the miraculous 
Deliverance of Vienna, tho? the Emperor had done all 
he could to oppoſe his Election. 

FxeperICk Au cus r us, Electot of Saxony, ſut · 
ceeded him, by the Intrigues of the Pope, and of Wil- 
liam III. King of England, who at that Time 8 
together againſt the French Intereſt in Poland, and 
ſucceeded, in giving the Exclufion to the Prince of 
Conti, whom the late King of France, Louis XIV, 
had ſet up for a Candidate'to that Throne. Frederick 
was not only capable to govern the Poles, but everi 
the whole Earth; for he had found the Secret to join 
in his Perſon to his moſt illuſtrious Birth, all the moſt 
excellent Qualities which can adorn a Throne; for he 
was learned, wiſe, and a profound and conſummate 
Politician, He rivall'd, in Courage, the greateſt He- 
roes of paſt Ages, and even ſurpaſſed Titus himſelf in 
Liberality z but he was unfortunate in his Wars againſt 
Charles XII. King of Sweden, who dethron'd him; 
tho? during that Hero's Captivity in Turkey, Frederick 
found Means to re-aſcend it again, and to maintain 
himſelf upon it, to his Death. | 

Fx ZD ERICk III. his Son, (tho? Staniſlaus Liſinſti, 
one of the greateſt Heroes of his Time, and the moſt 
accompliſh'd Prince, had been duly elected) reigns at 

ſent in Poland, having been plac'd on the Throne 

y the united Forces of the late Emperor of Ger- 
many, and of the late Czarina, Anne, Dutcheſs of 
Courland. | 


Note, That from Poland we'll paſs into that de? 
lightful and fertile Kingdom Hungary, where we 
can regale ourſelyes with ſome Bottles of Tockay, 


CaxronoLocy of tbe Kings of Hungary. 


STEPHEN I. began to reign in the Year 1000, acs 
cording to ſome Cbronolagers; but it is more certain 


7E that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Adutx l. ſucceeded him in the Year 1232 ; he 
was cruel, and impious, and had not the leaſt good 
Quality, He died in the Year 1263, after he had 
reigned 31 Years. | YETLE 

Bans call'd Angofanus, ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1263 ; he did nothing conſiderable, and died in 
1280, after he had reigned 17 Years. | 

Ez I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1280; he was 
brave and pious. He died in the Year 1300, after 
he had reigned 20 Years. : 

Aci II. ſucceeded him in the Year 1300; he 
was good, and couragious. He died in the Year 1315, 
after 15 Years Reign, | 

Macnus V. ſucceeded him in the Year 1315 
his Vices and Debaucheries were the Cauſe of his be- 
ing depoſed, He died in the Year 1326, after he had 
reigned 11 Years, 

Aevin III. was placed on the Throne in the Year 
1326; he was a Prince of extraordinary Merit, brave, 
generous, Wiſe, and full of Piety. He dy'd in the 
Year 1328, after he had reigned 2 Years. 


Macnus VI. ſucceeded him in the Year 13283 


he render*d himſelf illuſtrious by his Prudence, Cou- 
rage, and good Conduct. He died in the Year 1375, 
afrer he had reigned 47 Years. 

Or. avs III. ſucceeded him in the Year 1375; he 
did nothing remarkable, and died in the Year 1389, 
after he had reigned 13 Years. _ | 

MacutriTE, Wife of Aquin IV, Queen of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1389 ; ſhe rendered herſelf illuſtrious by her 
Piety, Prudence, Virtue, and good Conduct. She 
died in the Year 1412, after 23 Years Reign. 

Exic of Pomerania, Marguerite's Nephew, ſuc- 
ceeded her in her Dominions in the Year 1412; he 
was learned and brave, but he became cruel, lazy, and 
addicted to Vice. He was depoſed in 1438, after he 
had reign'd 26 Years, 

CurisToPHER III. King of Denmark, ſucceeded 
in the Year 1439, and ever ſince the Kings of Den- 
mark have poſſeſſed Norway, , 


Note, That the moſt antient Monarchy next to 
Norway, is Poland. Therefore, 


' CHRONOLOGY of the Kings of Poland. 
Bol rsL as I. obtained from the Emperor O4ho the 
Title and the Crown of King in 999, according to 
Poliſh Authors; which. is contradicted by Baronius, 
who pretends, that the Poles aſk*d ſince that Crown 
from the Pope, io the Time of the Emperor Henry. 
But, however, Baleſas did all he could to promote 
the Cbriſtian Religion, and the Intereſt of his Sub- 
jects, and render'd himſelf illuſtrious by his Victories 
and Conqueſts. He was a very great Prince, reli. 
gious, liberal, brave, and judicious. He died in the 
Year 1025, after he had reigned 26 Lears. 
MrscisLasl. ſucceeded him in/the:Year 10233 
Authors give him the Title of indolent and unfor. 
tunate, tho* he gain'd ſome Advantages over his 
Enemies, of which he reap'd no Fruit, thro? his bad 
Conduct. He died in the Year 1034, after he had 
reigned 9 Years. F +ats TT; ' | 
CarelMire I. ſucceeded him in the Year 10341 
he regulated perfectly well his Kingdom, and added 
ſome Provinces to it. He civiliz'd the Poles, took a 
particular Care to make Religion flouriſh in his Dami- 
nions, and was a brave, religious, | and charitable 
Prince. He died in the Year 11059, after he had 
reigned 25 Years. | + 20490 "Hs ,ou 31 
Box EsLAs II. call'd the Bold, ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1059; he was very virtuous in his Youth, very 
zealous tor his Religion, very juſt, and return'd al- 
ways victorious from his Enemies; but he abandon'd 
himſelf afterwards to Vice, committed Sacrileges and 
Tyrannies, and became very cruel, and very diſſolate. 
= died in the Year 1082, after he had reigned 22 
EATS, ; | 


. 3 


vas extreamly vindictive. He dy'd in the Year 1259, 


LapisLas, or UADISsLAs I. ſu "Tu 
the Year 1082 ; his Prudence and oder, him a 
ned him to love Peace and Tranquillity, they d. 
a Hero who had gain'd ſeveral great Victor: Was 
his Enemies. He died che 166% of July | or 
he had reigned 20 Years, 2, ater 

BoL ESL as III. call'd Wry-Lip, ſuc WW} 
the Year 11923 here eſtabliN'd_ ang — 


great Actions, the Name of Boleęſſas, which his 5 | 


had render*d odious. He was juſt, reljs; 
liberal, and without * jg He — 2 brare, 
bats, or Battles, from which he came victoriom 
was defeated in 1138, in Ruſſia. He fell ick, bu 
dy'd, in 1139, after he had reign'd 37 Years, as 
LAD IST As II. ſucceeded him in the Year ! 
he was very ambitious, and having enter'd into a ; 
with his own Brothers, he was almoſt always vanquiſhs 
and oblig'd to fly into Germany. He was 2 
and his Brother put in his Place, who abangon f fn 
in Siga. He dy'd in the Year 1146, after he h 
reigned 7 Years. . 
Bol ESL As IV. call'd Curled Head. ſucceeded his Bro. 
ther in the Year 11463 he was a braye and religion 
Prince, who gain'd ſeveral Victories over the rebel 
lious Pruſſians, and oblig'd them to be baptiz d. He 
dy*d in the Year 1173, after he had reign 27 
wh RY RW TP a cceeded 
_ MiscisLas II. call'd he Older, ſy Tl 
the Year 1173; his Avarice, and little Care r 
his Word, oblig'd his Subjects to depoſe bim; and 
he was unfortunate in his Enterprizes. He dyd in 
117, after he had reign'd 4 Years. 
CasTMIRE II. call'd the Fu#?, ſuceeeded him ig 
the Year 1177 he lov'd Piety and Juſtice, and was 
brave, judicious, modeſt, and much 'inclin'd 10 gie 
his Subjects, whom he tenderly lov'd, He dyd in 
the Year 1194, after he had reign'd 17 Year, 
Lxscus, call'd che White, ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1194; he was placed on the Throne in Conf. 
deration of his Father  Ca/awire, but he did nothi 
worthy of being recorded; and his Reign wasdil- 
turbed by Wars and Diviſions, He was depoſed in 
the Year 1202. | 21 | | 
Lap 1$LAas III. call'd Z' A/conegue, or Thick Legs, 
was plac'd on the Throne in the Vear 1202; be was 
a Prince of a great deal of Wit, Dexterity, Elo- 
quence, and Courage. He dy'd in 1206, after he had 
reign'd 4 Years. 218 N lan bing 
Esc us was reſtored to his Throne in the Year 
1206; he was diſturbed'a-new by ſeveral great Wars, 
and died in 1226, after he had-reign'd 20 Years, 
Bor EST As V. call'd the: Chaſte, {uccadded him in 
the Year 1226; he was meek, juſt, religious, very 
chaſte, and. pacifick. He dy*d in the Ter 1279, 
after he had reign'd 53 Ve ars 
L'Esc us, call'd ihe Black, ſucceeded! him in fie 
Year 1279; he rendered himſelf: illuſtriou by his 
Prudence, Courage, Victories, and Conquelts ; but 


after he had reign'd 10 Years. | n i 
Bol xsTLASs VI. Duke of ia; and HZNZT, 
Duke of Doratiſtavia, rendered themſelves Maſters 
of the regal Power, and were Regents, from the 
Year 1289, to 12999. ) db 
- Pagw134.45 I. aſcended the Throne in the Feat 
1295 3 he was brave, liberal, judicious, and a Lover 
of true Glory. - He dy d in 1296, after he bad 
reigned 8 Months. TY 87 
1 Lap 2 IV. called Ot ic or — Short, — 
im in the Year 1296 1 he was a Warrior, and a E 
litician; but his is ang cruel Conduct made him 
1300, acer he had re & Years. 25 261 6, 
' VenceSLAs, King © \Bohemia, called ihe _ 
was placed on the Throne am the Vear 1300. 10 
Poles, charmed with his rare Meri elected him, a 
their King. He dy'd the 23d of June of the eat 
1305, eee ſtored to bi 
LADISsLASs IV. called Oſic, was rev — 


—— — — — 1 
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| . Year 1305; he governed with Pru- 
13 2 1d the Limits of his Domi- 
dence rendered himſelf formidable to his Enemies, 
por jc eſteemed one of the greateſt Princes of his 
7 ne. He dy'd the 10th of March 1333, after he 
reigned 28 Years. TOW: 

Caring III. called the Great, ſucceeded him in 
the Year 1333 he was pacifick, and magnificent in 

he Churches and Hoſpitals he founded; and cauſed 

be built a great Number of Caſtles and Fortreſſes. 
He had, beſides, a very great Dexterity to make him- 
ſelf beloved by every Body, and had Juſtice impar- 
tially adminiſtered. He died the 875 of September of 
the Year 1379, after he had reigned 37 Years. 

Lovis, King of Hungary, of the Houſe of Anjor, 
ſucceeded him in the Year 1370; heundertook ſeveral 
Wars, which he terminated happily, and was always 
viſtorious, wiſe, religious, and very zealous for the 
Propagation of the Faith, He died in the Year 
1380, after he had reign'd 10 Years. 

Lapis As V. called Jagelon, Great Duke of Li- 
Jhuania, came to the Throne of Poland by his Mar- 
riage with Hadwige, Daughter of Louis, King of 
Hungary, who had been elected Queen of Poland, on 
Condition ſhe ſhould marry the Perſon who ſhould be 
choſen by the Grandees of the Kingdom for her Huſ- 
band. Ladiſſas marry'd her, and began to reign in 
1386. He rendered himſelf illuſtrious by his Pru- 
dence, Courage, Moderation, and Victories. He dy'd 
the 130 of May 1434, after he had reign'd 48 
Years. 

Lab IsLAs VI. King of Hungary, ſucceeded him 
in the Year 1434 3 he was a very brave, wiſe, and 
judicious young Prince, He was killed at the Battle 
of Varnes in the Flower of his Youth, very worth 
by his Courage and Piety, of a happier Fate. All 
Europe mourned the Death of that young Conqueror, 
wich happened the 11th of November, 1444, after 
he had reigned 10 Years. 

Ca$SiMIRE IV. ſucceeded him in the Year 
1444 3 he chaſtiſed ſeverely the Knights of the Teu- 
nick Order, and forced them to ſue for Peace; he 
conquered Danizick, and other Provinces, and was 
famous for his Valour, Prudence, Victories and Con- 
queſts, He died the 7th of Zune, 1492, after he had 
reigned 48 Years. 

Joan ALBERT ſucceeded him in the Year 1492; 
this Prince was learned, eſpecially in Hiſtory, liberal 
to his Soldiers, generous, and very brave ; but very 
little fortunate in his Wars. He died the 7th of June, 
1501, after he had reigned 9 Years. 

ALEXANDER I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1501; 
he was melancholick and ſullen, but very good and 
happy; he uſed to give with Pleaſure, even ſo far as 
to prevent the Deſires of thoſe, who wanted to aſk 
him ſome Favour, which is an excellent Quality in a 
Prince, not to be met with in this Age. He dy'd in 
the Year 1506, after he had reigned 5 Years. . 

SIGISMOND I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1506; 
he gave on all Occaſions, very great Proofs of his 
Courage and Prudence, and his Reputation was very 
vell eſtabliſhed ; he render'd himſelf illuſtrious by his 
Piety, Juſtice, Victories, and Conqueſts; and was 
valued and reſpected by all the Princes of his Time. 
dy'd in the Year 1548, after he had reign'd 42 

ears 


Sto1sMOND II. call'd Auguſtus, ſucceeded him in 
Year 1548; he conquer'd Livonia, and ſhewed, 
by the Frotection he granted to the Learned, and by 
Prudence and Courage in the Field, that he was 
ety worthy of the Praiſes beſtowed on him by the 
Authors of his Time. He dy'd the 7th of Fuly 1573, 
aſter he had reign'd 24 Years. 
Hingy of France, Duke of Avjou, was elected 
ng of Poland in the Year 1573; he was a young 
illuſtrious by his Courage and Victories. He 
fled that Crown but 5 Months, having quitted it 


= that of France, devoly'd to him by the Death of 
is mes, Charles IX. 3 
4 


STEPHEn BaTHOR Y, Prince of Tran/ilvania, was 
plac'd on the Throne in the Year 1575 ; he render'd 
himſelf illuſtrious by his military Exploits, Prudence, 
Courage, and Zeal for his Religion; but he was a lit- 
tle too much inclin'd to Severity. He dy'd in the 
Year 1587, after he had reign'd 11 Years. | 
_ Src18MmoNnD III. King of Sweden, ſucceeded hi 
in the Year 1587 ; he was brave and pious, but un- 
fortunate in his Wars, which prov'd very tedious and 
diſadvantagious. He dy'd in the Year 1632, after 
he had reign'd 45 Years. | 

LADISsLASs S1G1sMOND ſucceeded him in the Year 
1632; he gave particular Marks of his Valour and 
Piety, ſignaliz'd his Courage in the Wars againſt the 
Muſcovites, and by the Defeat of Oſman, Emperor of 
the Turks, having kill'd more than 150000 Turks 
in ſeveral Encounters. This Prince lov'd Virtue, 
ſpoke ſeveral Languages, and had join'd to his Valour 
a perfect Love of Juſtice. He dy'd in 1648, after 
he had reign'd 15 Years. | © Nous 

Joan CasImire ſucceeded him in the Year 1648; 
he was wiſe, brave, and prudent, and was in 17 or 
18 Battles, which he gain'd almoſt all. He dy'd the 
14th of November 1669, after he had reign'd 20 
Years. | | | 

Micnyazr Konizur WIESsNOWISsk I ſucceeded 
him in the Year 1669; he was a meek, pious, eaſy, 
and credulous Prince. He dy'd in 1674, after he had 
reign'd 4 Years. 

OKN SOBIESK 1, called the Great, was placed on 
the Throne of Poland in 1674, notwithſtanding the 
Crowd of Pretenders to that Crown, put on his Head 
as a juſt Reward for his Valour. Poland was indebted 
to him for its Security and Liberty; and Jobn, who 
had been the Arm of the Republick, deſerv'd to be 
her Chief; in which high Station he became the 
Glory, Admiration, and Father of his Subjc&s. This 
Prince, born to be the Buckler of the Nations moſt 
expoſed to the Fury of the Ottomans, was found every 
where to diſconcert their Meaſures, and oppoſe their 
Enterprizes; and every Body knows that he contri- 
buted more than any other Prince to the miraculous 
Deliverance of Vienna, tho? the Emperor had done all 
he could to oppoſe his Election. 

FxEDtrICK Aucusr us, Elector of Saxony, ſuc - 
ceeded him, by the Intrigues of the Pope, and of Wil- 
liam III. King of England, who at that Time join'd 
together againſt the French Intereſt in Poland, and 
ſucceeded, in giving the Excluſion to the Prince of 
Conti, whom the late King of France, Louis XIV. 
had ſet up for a Candidate to that Throne. Frederick 
was not only capable to govern the Poles, but even 
the whole Earth; for he had found the Secret to join 
in his Perſon to his moſt illuſtrious Birth, all the moſt 
excellent Qualities which can adorn a Throne; for he 
was learned, wiſe, and a profound and conſummate 
Politician, He rivall'd, in Courage, the greateſt He- 
roes of paſt Ages, and even ſurpaſſed Titus himſelf in 
Liberality z but he was unfortunate in his Wars againſt 
Charles XII. King of Sweden, who dethron'd him; 
tho? during that Hero's Captivity in Turkey, Frederick 
found Means to re-aſcend it again, and to maintain 
himſelf upon it, to his Death. 

Fx EDERICk III. his Son, (tho* Staniſlaus Liſinſti, 
one of the greateſt Heroes of his Time, and the moſt 
accompliſh*d Prince, had been duly elected) reigns at 

reſent in Poland, having been plac'd on the Throne 

y the united Forces of the late Emperor of Ger- 
many, and of the late Czarina, Anne, Dutcheſs of 
Courland. | 


Note, That from Poland we'll paſs into that de? 
lightful and fertile Kingdom Hungary, where we 
can regale ourſelyes with ſome Bottles of Tockay, 


CrronoLocy of the Kings of Hungary. 


STEPHEN I. began to reign in the Year 1000, ac- 
cording to ſome Chronolopgers z but it is more certain 
7E chat 
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that it was only about the Year 1020, when the Em- 
peror Henry II. gave him the Tile of King. Szephen 
apply'd Kimſelf entirely to eſtabliſh the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion in Hungary, and for that Reaſon is conſider'd as 
the Apoſtle of that Country, and his holy Life has 
merited him a Place in the Catalogue of Saints. He 
dy'd the 15th of Auguſt 1038, after he had reign'd 38 
ears. 

PeTERr the German ſucceeded him in the Year 
1038, His too great Affection for the Germans, and 
his bad Inclinations, cauſed his Depoſition by the 
Hungarians, in the Year 1042, after he had reign'd 
4 Years. | ; 

Ovon, or ABAN, was raiſed to the Throne in the 


Year 1042. He was unfortunate during his Reign, 


and Peter. tha German invaded his Dominions, where 
he could not maintain himſelf, having been depoſed in 
1044, after he had reign'd 2 Years. 

PETER the German was reſtor'd by the Emperor 
Henry III. in the Year 1044. His bad Conduct, and 


his Vices, made him hated by his Sukyefts; who hav- 


ing ſurpriz'd him while he was a hunting, put out his 
Eyes, in the Year 1046, after he had reign'd 2 
Years. 
AnDrew I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1046. He 
was ambitious, cruel, blood-thirſty, deceitful, and 
without Religion. He dy'd in the Year 1061, after 
he had reign'd 15 Years. 
BELA I. took Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom in 1061. 
He made ſome very good Laws, but he ſupplanted his 
Brother on the Throne, and was cruel and ambitious, 
He dy'd in 1063, after he had reign'd 2 Years. 
SoLOMON I. fucceeded him in the Year 1063. He 
was brave and pious, but unfortunate at the latter End 
of his Reign. He dy'd in the Year 1074, after he had 
reign'd 11 Years, 
Gizza, of Gercza I. plac'd himſelf on the 
Throne in the Year 1074. He was unjuſt and ambi- 
tious, and uſurp'd the Crown of his Kinſman Solo- 
mon. He dy'd in 1077, after he had reign'd 3 
Years. 
Lap1sLAs I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1077. He 
render*d himſelf illuſtrious by his Zeal, Piety, Pru- 
dence, Courage, Victaries, and Conqueſts, He dy'd 
with the Reputation of a Saint, the 30th of Fuly of 
the Year 1095, after he had reign'd 18 Years. 
ColomaAn, or Col AN, ſucceeded him in the Year 
1095. He was taken from a Cloyſter, where he had 
been confin'd, to aſcend the Throne, He gain'd 
ſome Advantages over his Enemies, and was brave ; 
but ſo cruel, that he cauſed the Eyes of his Brother 
to be put out. He dy'd in the Year 1114, after he 
had reign'd 19 Years. 
* STEPHEN LI. call'd Thunderbolt, or Lightning, ſuc- 
ceeded him in the Year 1114, He maintain'd a War 
againſt the Venetians, Poles, Ruſſians, and Bobemians, 
whom he always vanquiſt'd, and gave on all Occa- 
ſions great Marks of his Piety, Courage, and Pru- 
dence. He abdicated the Crown, to become Monk, 
in the Year 1132, after he had reign'd 18 Years. 
BELA II. ſucceeded him in the Year 11 32. He 
govern'd his Dominions with an extraordinary Pru- 
dence and Piety, and was a brave and generous 
Prince, He dy'd with the Reputation of a Saint, in 
1141, after he had reign'd 9 Years. 

G1zza II. ſucceeded him in the Year 114m. He 
was brave, generous, enterprizing, and maintain'd ſe- 
veral Wars. He dy'd in the Year 1161, after he had 
reign'd 20 Years. 

STEPHEN III. ſucceeded him in the Year 1161. 
He prov*d ſucceſsful enough in his Wars, and defeated 
his Enemies in ſeveral Encounters, by his Prudence 
and Courage. He dy'd in 1172, after he had reign'd 
11 Years, | 

STEPHEN IV. ſucceeded him in the Year 1172. 
He was an unjuſt and irreligious Prince, and dy'd in 

1173, after he had reign'd 5 Month 

Bx L. A III. ſucceeded him in the Year 1173, He 
was juſt, pious, and very brave. He dy'd in the Year 
t195, after he had reign'd 23 Years, | 


He dy'd in 1204, after he had reign'd 8 Ve 
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Ems ſucceeded him in the Year 1193. He 


unfortunate in his Wars, tho' he had Courage enough, 
ars, 


bo rg . — him in the Year 12 
an d in the r 120 . 
A A ear 1205, after he had reign'g f 
ANDREW II. call'd the Jeroſolimi: 
him in the Year 1205. He — N 
maintain, out of which he extricated himſelf — 
well, and acquir'd a vaſt deal of Glory, by Ta br! 
very, and great Exploits; but he was of an une 
Temper, and had but little Judgment, It N 
that 1t is from him the Hungarian Nobility have the 
Privileges they are ſo jealous of. King 4y4.,, * 
in 1235, after he had reign'd 30 Years. ye 
BELA IV. ſucceeded him in the Year 1235 
was a very brave Prince, but very unfortunate:? 
had che Diſpleaſure to ſee his own Son revolt agy | 
him. He dy'd in 1260, after he had reigned 2 
Years. | p 
STEPHEN V. ſucceeded him in the Year 1269, H 
conquer'd Mia, and render'd it tributary; van. 
quiſh'd the Kings of Bobemia and Bulgaria, and was 


for he 


brave and judicious, but very cruel and ungraefy | 


towards his Father, whom he attempted to dethrone 
He dy'd the firſt of Auguſt 1272, after he had reigned 
12 Years, 

Lav Is L as III. ſucceeded him in the Year 1272. 
He was much addicted to Women; he plunder d the 
Churches, and render'd himſelf the Object of the 
publick Hatred by his Debaucheries and Impiety. 
He dy'd in 1290, after he had reign'd 18 Years, 

ANDRE III. call'd the Venetian, ſucceeded him 
in the Year 1290, He was illuſtrious for his Pry. 
dence, Courage, Victories, and Conqueſts. He dy'd 
in 1310, after he had reign'd 20 Years, 

CRARLES Ronetrt, or CHARORERT, ſucceeded 
him in the Year 1310. His Government was fo eaſy, 
that the Hungarians confeſſed they had never a more 
gentle Prince in Time of Peace, nor more brave in 
Time of War. He added great Provinces to his Do- 
minions, and gain'd ſeyeral great Victories, He dy'd 
in the Year 1342, after he had reigned 32 Years, 

Louis I. of the Houſe of Anjou, ſucceeded him in 
the Year 1342, He was a very brave Prince, wiſe, 
active, vigilant, zealous for the Propagation of the 
Faith, and for the Church, always victorious, but vin- 
dictive, and a little inclined to Cruelty, He dy'd in 
1382, after he had reign'd 40 Years. | 

CHARLES III. call'd the Short, ſucceeded him in 
the Year 1383, He was an ungrateful Prince, very 
cruel, and inhuman, He dy*d in the Month of Sep- 
tember in the Year 1387, after 3 Years Reign. 

S1G1SMOND, Emperor, of the Houſe of Luxen- 
burg, ſucceeded him in the Year 1387. He was libe- 
ral, generous, brave, a Friend to the Learned, and a 
great Prince in Time of Peace, but unfortunate in 
Time of War. He dy'd in 1438, after he had reign'd 
51 Years. 

Al BERT of Auſtria ſucceeded him in the Year 
1438. He was a very good Prince, meek, patient, 
liberal; and had form'd Deſigns very advantagious 
to the Church. He dy'd in the Year 1449, after be 
had reign'd 2 Years, | 

LavisLas IV, ſucceeded him in the Year 144% 
He was prudent, couragious, moderate, and illuſtrious 
for his Victories. He dy'd in 1445, after he had 
reign'd 4 Tears. : 

1 Coxvixus, call'd Huniade, ſucceeded him 
in the Year 1445. He was one of the greateſt He- 
roes of the Age; and his Name was ſo formidable 5 
the Turks, that even the Children of thoſe Infide!s 
could not hear it pronounc'd without trembling 3 * 
they commonly call'd him Jobn the Ruffian. c 
hemet II. ſhew'd an extreme Diſpleaſure for the 17 ; 
of Huniade; and Pope Caliſtus III. mourn'd fof 5 
Death of that great Man, which happen'd it t 
Year 1452, after he had reign'd 8 Years. f 

LADISL As V. ſucceeded him in the Year 7 — 
This Prince was very brave, and very religiov "area 
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were expected: from his wiſe ConduR. 


567 


He ſignalized himſelf by his Piety and Valour. He 


fe dy in 1 458, after he had reigned 6 Years, 


Coma vi v us ſucceeded! him in the Year 


MATTHIAS b 
s This great Hero knew every Thing a Prince 
— o know. His Reign was glorious, in Peace 


"7 War. He render'd himſelf formidable to his 

- mies, andwas not in the leaſt inferior to the great 

Eve. of Fabn Corvinus, his Father, He dy d in 
o, after he had reign'd 32 Years. 

1 VI. ſucceeded him in the Year 1490. 

H gain'd, by his Dexterity and Valour, the King- 


Prudence, Or 
But his Felicity was not of a long Duration; 


ſoon 
-—_— dy'd in 1516, after he had reign'd 25 


wit calld the Younger, ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1516, He" was a young Prince, who had a 
great deal of Courage; but he was drown'd, or killd, 
in a March, in the Flower of his Youth, in the Year 
1526, the tenth of his Reign, after he had been de- 
feated in a Battle by So/iman, Emperor of the Tarks, 
who enter d Buda, and carry*d away a great Number 
of Priſoners. | 

FzxxpInand I. of Auſtria, Emperor of the Weſt, 
ſucceeded him in the Year 1526. He marry*d Anne, 
Daughter of Ladiſſas VI. King of Hungary, and Siſ- 
ter of Louis II. called the Younger, who dy'd without 
Iſue. Ever ſince that Time, till now, the Emperors 
of that Houſe have always poſſeſſed that Kingdom. 


Note, That the Arch-dutcheſs, Conſort of the pre- 
ſent Duke of Tuſcany, and eldeſt Daughter of 
that accompliſh'd Prince the late Emperor 
Charles VI. has been crown'd Queen of Hun- 
gary, and is at preſent in Poſſeſſion of that King- 
dom by Right of Inheritance. Her Virtue, 
Piety, Courage, Conſtancy amidſt the greateſt 
Confuſion, and all her other excellent Qualities, 
without the leaſt Mixture of Imperfection, ca- 
pable to adorn the firſt Throne of the Earth, 
and which render her the Admiration of the 
Age; can flatter the Hungarians with the Hopes 
of enjoying, under that amiable Princeſs's auſpi- 
cious Reign, a ſtill greater Happineſs than that 
— were bleſſed with under the moſt accom- 
pliſh*d, and the beſt of their Kings. 


Net, likewiſe, That from Hungary, we'll paſs into 
the Kingdom of Caſtile, which is the next Mo- 
narchy for Antiquity. | 


CaronoLoGy of the Kings of Caſtile. 


Sancno III. call'd the Great, King of Navarre, 
began to reign in Ca#File, and was the firſt King 
thereof, in 1029, He was a virtuous Prince, illu- 
rious for his Juſtice, Piety, and Victories. He dy*d 
the 18/þ of OZober of the Year 1035, after he had 


is * 6 Years. 

ERDINAND I. the Great, ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1035, He was juſt, prudent, couragious, a 
great Conqueror, and a wiſe General. He dy'd in the 
Year 1065, after he had reign'd 30 Years. 

Sancno II. ſucceeded him in the Year 1065, He 
vas couragious, but cruel and unjuſt, He was aſ- 
aſſinated in the Year 1072, after he had reign'd 7 

ears, 

Al HoxsE VI. call'd the Brave, ſucceeded him in 
1072, He was a very pious Prince, and rendered 
himſelf Mafter of Toledo, Madrid, and ſeveral other 

of the Moors, He dy'd in the Year 1109, 
after he had reign'd 37 Years. 

AL pRHONSRE 

ed him in the Year 1109. He was in 

tles, and took Cordua, 

Places from the Mpors, He dy'd in 1122, after he 
reign'd 14 Years, 


29 Bat- 


Ar rHOxsR VIII. ſucceeded him in the Year 11 22. 


II. call'd the Warrior, or the Fighter, | 


Sarageſſa, and ſeveral other 


re-conquered all that the Kings of Navarre and 4r- 
ragon had uſurped of his Dominions during his Mi- 
nority. He defeated Almanzor, who had entered 
Spain, at the Head of an Army of 400000 Men. He 
dy'd after he had reign'd 35 Years. | 

Saxcno Hl, the Wi for, ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1137. He was a Prince of very great Hopes, 
and very virtuqus ; but he dy*d in 1158, after he had 
reign'd 1 Year, | 

Ar r ROA IX. called the Good, or the Noble, ſue- 
ceeded him in the Year 2158. He governed his Do- 
minions with a great deal of Clemency and, Wiſdom z 
he inſtituted the Order of the Knights of St. Fames, 
and dy'd in 1214, after he had reign'd 55 Years. 

Henry I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1214. He 
was but eleven Years of Age when he was placed on 
the Throne of his Father, under the Regency of his ' 
Mather Eleonora. He was killed by a Tile falling 
from the Top of a Houſe, after he had reign'd a Year 
and a Half. 

FeRDINANDIIY ſucceeded him in the Year 1216. 
He re-united the Crowns of Leon and Caſtile, took 
Cordua, the Kingdom of Murcia, and Seville, poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Moors; ſo that believing nothing im- 
poſſible to him, he was raiſing Forces for the Con- 
queſt of the Kingdom of Morocco, but he dy'd in the 
Year 1252, after he had reign'd 35 Years, His Piety 
obtained him the Name of Saint, and he was cano- 
nized the 15th of February 1671. 

ALPgoNsE X. called the Wiſe, or the Aſtrologer, 
ſucceeded him in the Year 1252. He rendered him- 
ſelf illuſtrious by his rare Knowledge, in Hiſtory, 
Philoſaphy, and Mathematicks; and by the great 
2 he gained againſt the Moors, He had 
the Diſpleaſure of being maltreated, and almoſt de- 
poſed by his own Son, He died in the Year 1284, 
after he had reign'd 32 Years. 

Sancno IV. took Poſſeſſion of the Throne in the 
Year 1284, He was brave, bold, and enterprizing z 
but cruel, impious, and ungrateful to his Father 
whom he wanted to dethrone. He dy'd in 1295, af- 
ter he had reign'd 11 Years, | 

FERDINAND IV. aſcended the Throne in the Year 
1295. He pacified the Troubles of his Dominions 
by his Prudence and Courage, and gained ſeveral 
Victories over his Enemies; but he is blamed for his 
Cruelty. He dy'd in 1312, after he had reign'd 17 
Years. 

ALPpHonst XI. ſucceeded him in the Year 1312. 
He was celebrated for his Courage, Prudence, Vic- 
tories, and Conqueſts, He died of the Plague, 
which ſeiz'd his Camp, at the Siege of Gibraltar, in 
the Year 1350, after he had reign'd 38 Years, 


Note, That under Alphonſe XI's Reign was fought 
that famous Battle where the Kings of Caſtile and 
Arragon, having united their Forces, the Moors 
were beaten in ſuch a Manner, that 200000 of 
them were kill'd in the Field of Battle. 


PETER I, call'd the Cruel, aſcended the Throne 
in the Year 1350. He was wild, brutiſh, and with- 
out Religion, He was kill'd at the Siege of Montrel, 
in the Year 1369, after he had reign'd 19 Years. 

Henzy II. uſurp'd the Throne in the Year 1369. 
He was a prudent and couragious Prince, who gain'd 
ſeveral great Victories, beating often his Enemies, 
whom he obliged, at laſt, to ſue for Peace. He dy*d 
the 3oth of May 1379, of a Rheumatiſm, or for ha- 
ving put on poiſon*d Boots, which had been preſented 
to him by the Prince of the Moors, He reigned 10 
Years, 

Joan I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1379. He was 
not fortunate in the Wars he undertook. He dy*d the 
gth of Oober 1390, of a Fall from his Horſe, while 
a Hunting ; or in another Diverſion given to him by 
the African Knights. | 

Henxy III. ſucceeded him in the Year 1390. 
He was juſt and brave, but his continual Maladies 

hinder*d 
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hinder'd him from acting. He dy'd in the Year 1406, 
after he had reign:d 16 Years. 

Joux II. ſucceeded him in the Year 1406 he 
oppoſed couragiouſly the Kings of Navarre and Ar- 
ragon; he defeated the Moors of Granada, whoſe 
King was indebted to him for his Reſtoration, and 
gave, on all Occaſions, Marks of his Prudence, Cou- 
rage, and Equity, He dy'd the 20th of Auguf of 
the Year 1454, after he had reign'd 48 Years. 

HENRY IV. ſucceeded him in the Year 14543 he 
was prudent, liberal, and a good Politician, but very 
unjuſt, He was perſecuted by his own Subjects, who 
wanting to depoſe him, dreſſed his Statue in royal 
Robes, and undreſſed it afterwards. The Rebels 
elected for King his Brother Alphonſe, which cauſed a 
Civil War. Henry died the 24, or 11tb of December 
1474, after he had reigned 20 Years. 


Note, That the States of Caſtile acknowledg'd for 
Heireſs of the Kingdom his Siſter 1/abe/la, who 
marry*d Ferdinand V. King of Arragon z which 
made the Re-union of the Crowns ſuch as we 
ſee it at this Day. Therefore, 


Fexvinand V. call'd the Catholick, ſucceeded 
him in 1474, and re-united the Dominions of Caſtile 


and Arragon, by his Marriage with 1/abella, the legi- 


timate Heireſs. He expell'd entirely the Moors from 
Spain, and dy'd in 1504, after he had reign'd 42 
ears in Arragon, and 30 in Caſtile. 


Note, That it was under Ferdinand V. that Chriſto- 
pher Columbus made the firſt Diſcovery of America. 


Parr Ir I. call'd the Fair, Arch-Duke of Auſtria, 
Son of the Emperor Maximilian, ſucceeded in the 
Kingdom of Caſtile and Arragon, in the Year 1504, 
in Right of his Wife Jeanne of Arragon, Daughter 
and Heireſs of Ferdinand, and Iſabella of Caſtile. He 


was a meek, pacifick, and religious Prince; and died 


at Burgos, for having over-heated himſelf at Tennis, 
in the Year 1516, after he had reign'd 12 Years. 

CnarLEsl. ſucceeded his Father in the Year 1516; 
he was a great Prince, and fortunate in almoſt all his 
Projects. He poſſeſſed all the Kingdoms of Spain, 
except Portugal. After a long Reign, he abdicated 
in Favour of his Son Philip II. and retreated into the 
Monaſtery of St. Juſt, of the Order of St. Jerome. 
He reign'd 42 Years as King of Spain, and 39 as 
Emperor. He died 3 Years after his Retreat, in the 
Year 1358, of his Age 58. 

Pair1e II. ſucceeded him; he had ſeveral Wars 
to maintain during his Reign; he join'd the Kingdom 
of Portugal to his Dominions, but loſt the 7 United 
Provinces, after a tedious War. Some call him a 
great Prince, but I am not of their Opinion; for he 
was cruel, and very ungrateful, towards his Father. 
He lived 71 Years, reigned 43, and died in x598. 

PH1Lt1e III. ſucceeded him in the Year 1598 ; he 
was juſt, and religious, and rendered himſelf Maſter 
of ſeveral Places in Africa, He reform'd the Laws, 
and expelPd the reſt of the Moors from Spain, to the 


Number of gooooo Men. He concluded a Peace 


with the States of the united Provinces, and died the 
31ſt of March 1621, aged 43 Years, of which he had 
reigned 23. 

PH1L1yP IV. ſucceeded him in the Year 1621; he 
was not always fortunate in his Deſigns; the Portu- 
gueſe revolted from him, and choſe a new King. He 
dy'd the 17th of September 1665, after he had reigned 
44 Years, 7 Months, and 15 Days. 

CHarLes II. ſucc:eded him in the Year 166; 
he was of a very precarious Health ; he maintain'd 
ſeveral Wars againſt France, and died without Iſſue 
in the Year 1700, after he had reign'd 34 Years. 

PBI V. Duke of Anjou, ſecond Son of Louis 
of France, and Grandſon of Louis XIV. ſucceeded 
him in Virtue of Charles's Will; and forced, by his 
Conſtancy and Valour, the. grand Allies, and his re- 
bellious Subjects, to acknowledge him for legitimate 
1 


CHRONOLOGY. 


King of Spain, notwithſtanding the ſt "EIN 
ſition of his Competitor Charles WI. che 1s Opp 
ror, whom they had proclaim'd King of Spain by 
Name of Charles III. He is a 2 Rol the 
polite, learned, and brave Prince, notwithſtar Frag 
what ſome of our Conundrums are often pleaſed ** 
to the contrary; for they ſometimes repreſent ins 
weak, as to be entirely govern'd by the Queen: and 
when they are in one of their atrabilary Humoy 

they either make him abdicate a ſecond Time * 
have his Life deſpair'd of. x 


Note, That Philip V. had once abdicated the 
Crown in Favour of his eldeſt Son Don Lais 
by his firſt Wife, a Princeſs of Savoy; but * 
more inclin*d to attribute that Abdication 
Principle of the moſt refin'd Politicks, th u 
one of Devotion. For knowing perfectly vel 
that he had renounced the Succeſſion to the 
Throne of France, as King of Spain, he thought 
he could be no longer oblig'd by that Treaty, af. 
ter his Abdication z and therefore could Claim 
that Succeſſion, in Caſe the preſent King of 

France, then an Infant, and of avery rious 

Health, ſhould die without Iſſue. | porn died 

the 31/ of Auguſt 1724, and Philip, at the preſ- 

ſing Sollicitation of the great Council of Cagj/; 
re-aſcended the Throne, which he has kept ever 
nce. 


Note, likewiſe, That the moſt antient Monarchy, 
next to Castile, is that of Arragon. Therefore, 


CHronoLOGY of the Kings of Arragon, 


RAM IR I. began to reign in Arragon in 1035; he 
was brave and judicious, and conquer*d ſeveral States, 
which he join'd to his own. He was kill'd in aButle 
againſt Sancho IV. King of Caſtile, in the Year 1067, 
after he had reigned 32 Years. 

SANCHo I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1067; he was 
a prudent and brave Prince, who gain'd ſeveral Vic- 
tories. He beſieg'd Hueſca, where he was mortally 
wounded ;. and died in the Year 1094, after he had 
reigned 27 Years. 

PETER LI. ſucceeded him in the Year 1094; he 
render*d himſelf illuſtrious by his Prudence and Cou- 
rage. He defeated the Moors near Hueſca, the Siege 
whereof he and his Brother continu'd, to obey the 
Command of their dying Father. In the Defeat of 
the Moors, Peter took Priſoners four of their Princes. 
*Tis from thence that the Kings of Arragon plac'd four 
Moors Heads in their Arms, and four Croſſes. He 
died in the Year 1104, after he had reigned 10 
Years. | 

ALPHoONSE I. ſucceeded him in the Year 11043 
he was brave and bold, and a great Warrior, having 
been in 29 pitch'd Battles, He periſh'd in 1134, in 
that of Sariniena, where he was vanquiſh'd by the 
Moors, after he had reign'd 30 Years. 

RAMIR II. ſucceeded him in the Year 1134 3 be 
was meek, prudent, religious, and pacifick. He died 
in the Year 1138, after he had reigned 4 Years, 

BzRENGAR1US I, ſucceeded him in the Year 11353 
he was brave, generous, and prudent. He died in 
the Year 1162, after he had reigned 24 Years. _ 

Al HoNsE II. call'd the Chaſte, ſucceeded him in 
the Year 1162; he was a Prince of a very great Me- 
rit, wiſe, virtuous, and brave. He died in the Year 
1196, after he had reigned 34 Years. 

Prrx II. ſucceeded him in the Year 1196; he 


favour'd the Albigenſes, and was defeated and kill d in 


the Battle of Muret, by Simon of Mon fort, in the Year 
1213, aſter he had reigned 17 Years. 52 
James. call'd the Viclorious, ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1213 ; he took the Kingdom of Valencis from 
the Moors, and defeated them in 30 pitch'd Battles. 
He had a vaſt deal of Virtue, but lov'd a little too 
much the Fair Sex. He liv'd 70 Years, and dy'd in 


63 Years. 
the Year 1276, after he had reigned 63 Lea 3 


prr Ex III. ſucceeded him in the Year 1276 ; he 
died in the Year 1285, after he had reigned 9 Years, 
= Wound he receiv*d at Gironne, in fighting againſt 
—_— III. call'd the Benefactor, ſucceeded 
. 12 the Year 1285; he was brave, liberal, pious, 
big ous for his Victories and Conqueſts, He ex- 
ug entirely the Moors from the Iſlands of Majorca 
Pe Minorca, and died in the Year 1291, after he had 


and 

Years. . 
reigne® 5 Il. ſucceeded him in the Year 1291; he 
8 juſt, prudent, and a good Politician. In an Aſ- 


ſembly of the States of the Kingdom, he had detreed, 
bat Arragon, Valencia, and Catalonia, could never be 
c ated, He conquer'd Sicily, eſtabliſh'd the Order 
1 and died in the Year 1327, after he had 
reign'd 37 Years. , Ty 
ArrRONsE IV. call'd tbe Gentle, ſucceeded him in 
the Year 1327 3 he neglected nothing of what he 
thought could contribute to the Felicity of his Domi- 
ans and was brave, judicious, and juſt, He dy'd 


Weakneſs render'd him deſpicable to his Subjects. He 
died of having been frighten'd by a Spectre, he ima- 
gin'd to have ſeen in Hunting, in the Year 1395, after 
he had reign'd 7 Years. 

Mar IN I. took Poſſeſſion of the Throne in the 
Year 1395. Fortune, which favour'd him at firſt, 
deſerted him afterwards. He died in the Year 1410, 
after he had reign'd 15 Years. | 

FERDINAND I. aſcended the Throne in the Year 
1410; he govern'd with a vaſt deal of Prudence, 
juſtice, and Piety. He dy'd in the Year 1416, after 
he had reign'd 6 Years. 

ALPHoNsE V. call'd the Wiſe, ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1416; he lov'd Learning, and the Learned, and 
was a Prince worthy of great Praiſes. He conquer'd 
the Kingdom of Naples, which has been ſince united 
to the Crown of Spain. He died in the Year 1458, 
after he had reign'd 42 Years. 

Joan II. who ſucceeded him in the Year 1458, 
was the laſt King of Arragon, He came to the Crown 
of Navarre by his Marriage with Blanche, Heireſs of 
that Kingdom, and united Arragon, the Kingdom of 
Navarre, and that of Naples and Sicily. He dy'd in 
the Year 1479, after he had reigned 21 Years, 


Note, That from Arragon we'll travel as far as Bo- 


bemia, the next Monarchy for Antiquity. There- 
fore, 


CxronoOLOGY of the Kings of Bohemia. 


UraTIsSLAS, or LAP 18L As I. began to reign in 
1061; he was a very brave Prince, who gain'd ſeveral 
Victories. He dy'd in the Year 1092, after he had 
reign'd 31 Years. | 

Cox RAD I, ſucceeded him in the Year 1092; he 
did nothing worthy our Notice, and dy'd in the Year 
1093, after he had reign'd 1 Tear. 

BeazTISL As I. ſucceeded him in the Year. 1093 3 

was very religious, and render'd himſelf illuftrious 
by his Courage, Victories, and Conqueſts. He died 
in the Year 1100, after he had reigned 7 Years. 

Boxzivace, or Box von I. ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1100; he was made King of Bohemia by the 
Emperor Henry IV. but the States of the Kingdom 
would not acknowledge him. He was expell'd and 
reſtor'd three different Times, and at laſt forced to fly 
15 Germany in the Year 110), after he had reigned 7 

rs, 


SUATOPLOOK ſucceeded him in the Year 1107; 
was illuſtrious for his Courage, Prudence, and Vic- 


tories. He dy'd in the Year 1 frer he had 
reigned 2 Yea, in the Tear 1109, alte 
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Lavrs as II. ſucceeded him in the Year 1109 
he render'd himſelf famous by his Valour, Prudence; 
and the ſignal Victories he gain'd over the Poles. He 
dy*d in the Year 1125, after he had reigned 16 Years. 

SoL ESL As, or SoB1EsL As I. ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1125; he render'd himſelf illuſtrious by his Vas 
lour and military Exploits, againſt the Saxons, Poles, 
and other People. He dy'd in the Year 1140, after he 
had reign'd 15 Years. 

LaprsL As III. ſucceeded him in the Year 11403 
he vanquiſh'd the Moravian in ſeveral Encounters, 
and was a brave and prudent Captain. He dy'd in 
the Year 1174, after he had reign'd 35 Years. 

SOLESL As, or SOBIESL As II. ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1174; he was taken out of Priſon to be plac'd 
on the Throne, and was depoſed in the Vear 1178, 
after he had reign'd 4 Vears. 
| FaepertCk, call'd BeprrrcH, ſucceeded him 
in the Year 1178 ; he was depoſed by his Subjects, 
and afterwards reſtor d. He dy'd in the Year 1190, 
after he had reign'd 12 Years. | 

Cox RAD II. ſucceeded him in the Year 1190 he 


dy'd in the Year 1192, after he had reign'd 2 Years, 


WencesLAsT, ſucceeded him in the Year 11923 
he was no otherwiſe remarkable, but by his bad For- 
tune, He was made Priſoner, and forc'd to abdicate 
the Crown, He dy'd in the Year 1193, afier he had 
reign'd 1 Year, 

BezeTiSLAs HxN RAT ſucceeded him in the Yeat 
11933 he govern'd his People happily enough, and 
was a good Prince, who dy'd in the Year 1196, aftet 
he had reign'd 3 Years, 

LapisLAs IV. ſucceeded him in the Vear 1196; 
he was a good Prince, who reign'd but 5 Months, 
and abdicated, in Favour of his Brother, the ſame 
Year 1196, | | 

PRINMISLAS, or Or roc ARus I. ſucceeded him in 
the Year 1196; he render'd himſelf famous by his 
Valour, Prudence, Victories, and Conqueſts, and by 
his great Moderation ; having refuſed the Empire and 
the Crown of Hungary, which had been offer'd to 
him at one and the ſame Time. He dy'd in 1231, 
after he had reign'd 35 Years. 

WencEesL as II. ſucceeded him in the Year 12313 
he refuſed, likewiſe, the Empire, and the Kingdom of 
Hungary, but accepted that of Poland, from which he 
expell'd the Emperor Albert; and render'd himſelf 
famous by his Courage, Prudence, and military Ex- 
ploits. He dy'd in the Year 1253, after he had reign'd 
24 Years, 

OT Tocarvs II. ſucceeded him in the Year 1253 3 
he was one of the greateſt Princes of his Time, il- 
luſtrious by his Prudence, Valour, Moderation, and 
Juſtice. He refuſed the Empire, and dy'd fighting 
againſt the Emperor Rodolphus I. the 265 of Auguſt 
1278, after he had reign'd 25 Years. 

WENCESL as III. ſucceeded him in the Year 1278 z 
he was wiſe, moderate, brave, and juſt, Hedy'd in 
the Year 1305, after he had reign'd 27 Years. 

WeNcEesSLAS1V. ſucceeded him in the Year 1305 3 
he was aſſaſſinated at Olmuts, (where our Conundrums 
had took, lately, the King of Pruſſia Priſoner, but 
have had the Complaiſance to releaſe him ſince) as he 
was going to take Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Bo- 
hemia, in the Year 1306, after he had reign'd 1 
Year. 

RopoLenvs I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1306, 
and dy'd in 1307, after he had reign'd 1 Year. 

Henzy I. Duke of Carinthia, ſucceeded him in 
the Year 1307; his cruel and tyrannical Conduct ren- 
der'd him odious to his Subjects, who depoſed him in 
1310, after he had reign'd 3 Years.. | 

Joun of Luxemburg ſucceeded him in the Year 13103 
he added ſeveral Provinces to his Dominions, and 
gave, on all Occaſions, great Marks of his Valour and 
Courage. He dy'd in the Year 1346, after he had 
reign'd 36 Years. ; 

CHARLES of Luxemburg, Emperor, ſucceeded him 
in the Year 1346; he ſignaliz'd his Courage at the 
Battle of Crecy, where he recciv'd three Wounds 3 
7F, but 
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but he was ambitious, and greedy of Money. He dy'd 
in the Year 1378, after he had reign'd 32 Years. 

WenczsLas of Luxemburg, Emperor, ſucceeded 
him in the Year 1378 z he was as deform'd in his Mind, 
as he was in his Body; negligent, lazy, and addicted 
to all Sorts of Vices, which render'd him unworthy of 
the Throne. He dy'd in the Year 1418, after he had 
reign'd 40 Years, : 

S1615MOND of Luxemburg ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1418; he was a well-made Prince, liberal, ge- 
nerous, brave, and a Friend to the Learned, He 
ſpoke ſeveral Languages, and was a very great Prince 
in Time of Peace, but unfortunate in Time of War. 
He dy'd in the Year 1437, after he had reign'd 19 
Years. 

Ar BERT of Auſtria ſucceeded hem in the Year 
1437 3 he was a good Prince, meek, patient, liberal, 
and very religious. He died in the Year 1440, after 
he had reigned 3 Years. 

LavisLas V. ſucceeded him in the Year 1440; he 
dy*d in his Youth, and unmarry*d, in the Year 1458, 
after he had reigned 18 Years. 

GrorGE PoptrBRACHE ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1458; he was a very couragious Prince, who 
had gain'd ſeveral Victories; but impious, and with- 
out Religion. He dy'd in the Year 1471, after he 
had reigned 13 Years. 

LADISL As VI. ſucceeded him in the Year 1471; 
he had Wit, Dexterity, Valour, and Prudence. He 
died in the Year 1516, after he had reigned 45 
Years. 

Lovis, call'd the Younger, ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1516; he was a very brave young Prince, who 
died in 1526, after he had reigned 10 Years. 

FERDINAND of Auſtria, Emperor of Germany, 
ſucceeded him in the Year 1526; he marry*d Anne, 
Daughter of Ladiſſas VI. King of Bobemia, and Siſ- 
ter of Louis call'd the Younger, dead without Poſterity, 
to whom Ferdinand ſucceeded ; ever ſince the Empe- 
rors of the Houſe of Auſtria, have always poſſeſſed 
that Kingdom, of which Charles Albert, Elector of 
Bavaria, the preſent Emperor, has took Poſſeſſion, 
after the Death of the late Emperor Charles VI. and 
has been crown'd King of Bohemia. 


Note, That from Bohemia we'll pay a Viſit to his 
Neapolitan Majeſty, and beg Leave to inſpect into 
the Chronology of his royal Predeceſſors. There- 
fore, 


CHroNoLOGY of the Kings of Naples and Sicily. 


Note, That there have been Kings of Naples, of 
different Nations, which 1 divide into four Races. 
The firſt Race is that of the Normans; the ſe- 
cond that of the Kings of the Houſe of Suabia; 
the third thoſe of the Houſe of France, of the 
firſt and ſecond Branch of Anjou; and the fourth 
thoſe of the Houle of Arragon. | 


Norman KinGs. 


Roo ER, call'd Crooked-back, began to reign in Na- 
ples in the Year 1085; he render'd himſelf illuſtrious 
by his Prudence, Courage, Victories, and Conqueſts. 
He dy'd in the Year 1102, after he had reigned 17 
Years. 

Roc ER II. ended the Conqueſt of Sicily, from 
which he expell'd entirely the Saracens, He died in 
the Year 1129, after he had reigned 27 Years. 

Rod ER III. ſucceeded him in the Year 1129; he 
carry*d his Arms into Africa, and forc'd the King of 
Tunis to pay him Tribute, and was famous for his Va- 
lour, Prudence, and great Conqueſts. He dy'd in 
1152, after he had reign'd 24 Years, 

WIiLL1iaml, ſucceeded him in the Year 1152 ; he 
reign'd with ſo much Injuſtice, Avarice, Tyranny aad 
Impiety, that he was call'd William the Bad. He took 
and plunder*d Tanes in Egypt, and defeated a Fleet of 
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Greeks, He dy'd in 1166 ' TIM 
Years, : » Fer he had reign'd 14 
WILLIAM II. called the Good, ſy 5 
the Vear 1166; he had Qualities quice dt him j 
thoſe of William I. his Father. He undertook. . 
ceſsful War againſt Andronicus, Emperor of C a ſue. 
tinople, and dy'd without Iſſue, in the Ya 
after he had reign'd 23 Years. 1189, 
Taxcrxzpe THE Bast Ap ſucceeded him; 
Year 1189; he was brave and intrepid, and 2 * 
and wiſe Captain. His Eyes having been put rudent 
was confin*d for Life. He dy'd in 11 92, after he” be 
reign'd 3 Years. | had 
Wi1Liiam III. ſucceeded him in the Year 1 
the Emperor Henry VI. render'd himſelf Mage” 
his Dominions, and cauſed his Eyes to be pur as | of 
died in 1194, after he had reign'd 2 Years, * 1 


Note, That Conſtance, Daughter of R . 
Sicily, marry'd the Emperor 2 VI 10 
Year 1186, and carry*d the Kingdoms of y — 
and Sicily into the Houſe of the Princes of a 
Therefore, 2 


CnronoLOGY of the Kings of the Houſe of Syghi, 


HENRY VI. Emperor, took Poſſeſſion of Sicily in 
1194 3 he went, at firſt, into the Holy Land; bur had 
afterwards great Differences with the Popes, He d 0 
in 1197, after he had reign'd 3 Vears. a 

FRE DE RICK II. Emperor, ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1197; he ſpoke fix different Languages, and 
had a quick and penetrating Wit. He dy'd in 1250 
after he had reign'd 53 Years, ; 

Cox RAD ſucceeded him in the Year 1250; he wa 
brave, and govern'd with Prudence the Empire in his 
Father's Abſence, He dy'd in 125), after he had 
reigned 7 Years, , 

Cox RA DIN ſucceeded him in the Year 1257; he 
was a young Prince. Charles of Anjou having met 
him in the Field of Lis, the 23d of Auguſt 1262, near 
the Lake Tucian; Conradin was defeated, and taken, 
with Frederick his Couſin, and beheaded on a Scaffold 
at Naples, in the Year 1268, after he had reign'd 11 
Years. 

Mainrroy, Baſtard of the Emperor Frederick II, 
uſurp'd the Kingdom of Sicily from Conradin in the 
Year 1254; having invaded the States of the Church, 
he was excommunicated, and periſh'd in a Battle he 
loſt againſt Charles of Anjou, in 1265, after he had 
reign*d 11 Years, 


Note, That Pope Clement IV. gave, in 1265, the 
Inveſtiture of the Kingdom of Naples and Sicily 
to Charles of France, Earl of Anjou and Pro- 
vence, who was crown'd in 1266, But, in my 
Opinion, the holy Father gave what he had no 
Right to, and which he could not have refuſed, 
ſince Charles was already Maſter of the two 
Kingdoms; and that Inveſtiture was but a mere 

Ceremony, which Charles judg'd neceſſary to 
flatter the Pope's Ambition, and hinder him 

from bringing on his Back ſome new Enemies, 
who could have hinder'd him from perfecting 
the Conqueſt of the two Kingdoms. 


CHronoLOGY of the Kings of Naples of the Houſe of 
France, of the firſt Branch of Anjou. | 


CARL ES I. of France, took Poſſeſſion of that 
Crown. in the Year 1266; he was meek, brave, ju, 
liberal, and very pious. He dy'd in the Year 1285, 
after he had reign'd 19 Years. 3 

CHARLES II. call'd the Lame, ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1285; he govern'd his Subjects with a marvel- 
lous Clemency, was zealous for the Church, brate, 
liberal, and generous. He dy'd in 1309, after he 
reign'd 25 Years. 4 

Ron zAr, call'd the Wiſe, and the Good, ere 

8 3 


him in the Year 1309 3 he was prudent, liberal, brave, 


thcent, : 

4. _ fer by had reign'd 34 Tears. 
Jeanne Ll. Daughter of Charles of Anjou. Duke of 
Calabria, began to govern theſe Dominions in 13433 
ſhe had a vaſt deal of Wir, lov'd Learning and the 
Learned, was liberal, well made, prudent, wiſe, and 
ode. She died the 51 of May 1382, after ſhe had 


Mie, That Jeanne I. adopted by her Will, made 
che 29th of June 1380, Louis of France, Duke 
of Aujau, Son of King Fobn, who made the ſe- 
cond Branch of Anjou; but notwithſtanding this 
Diſpoſition, Charles of Duras, her Couſin, took 
Poſſeſſion of the Throne, which cauſed a great 
War. To negle& nothing, I mention the Names 
of the one, and of the other, ; 


Cuartes III. call'd of the Peace, or the Short, 
who had cauſed Queen Jeanne to be kill'd, aſcended 
the Throne in 1382; he was ungrateful, cruel, inhu- 
man, and perfidious. He was wounded by an Aſſaſ- 
fin, and dy'd, in the Year 1386, after he had reign'd 
4 Years. 

Lap ISLAS, call'd Lancelot, ſucceeded him in 1386; 

he was brave, generous, and liberal; but had ſo many 
Faults, that his bad Qualities eclips'd all his good 
ones. He dy'd in 1414, after he had reign'd 28 
Years, 
JeanNe II. or IAN EIILI, ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1414; ſhe had loſt her Honour and Reputation 
by her licentious Life, and dy'd in 1435, after ſhe 
had reign'd 20 Years. She had adopted Rene of An- 
jou, which Adoption gave him a double Right. 


CxxonNOLOGY of the Kings of Naples of the ſecond 
Branch of Anjou. | 


Lovis I. of France, Duke of Anjou, came to the 
Crown in the Year 13823; he was a brave Prince, la- 
borious, active, liberal, and who had render'd himſelf 
illuſtrious by his military Exploits, He dy'd in 1384, 
ater he had reign'd 2 Years, 

Lov 1s II. Duke of Anjou, ſucceeded him in 13843 
he was ſincere, pious, liberal, lov'd his People, and 
had no Malice; but he knew not how to make Uſe 
of his Victories. He dy'd in 1417, after he had 
_ 23 Years, 

vIs III. ſucceeded him in the Year 1417 ; he 
was brave, gentle, and very religious, He died in 
1434, after he had reign'd 17 Years. 

Rene, call'd the Good, ſucceeded him in the Year 
1434; he was unfortunate in his military Enterpri- 
zes, but was a fine Prince, good, very witty, and very 
ingenious. He dy'd the 10th of Fuly 1480, after he 
had reign'd 46 Years. | 
CHARLES IV. ſucceeded him in the Year 1480 z 
was a gentle and couragious Prince. He inſtituted 
Louis XI. King of France, his univerſal Heir, and 
dyd in 1482, after he had reign'd 2 Years. 


CaxonoLoGY of the Kings of Naples of the Houſe of 
Arragon. 


P:Tex III. King of Arra 'd ; 6 
a gon, marry'd, in 1262 
Conſtance, Daughter of the Baſtard Mainfrey, and 
_ all the French to be maſſacred in Sicily, in the 
dear 1282; where he eſtabliſh'd himſelf, He dy'd 
in 1286, after he had reign'd 4 Years. | 
AMES I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1286; he was 
are Juſt, _-_ a good Politician, but unfortunate 
ars, di ign” 
Yn e dy*d in 1327, after he had reign'd 
i FaEDERICE of Arragon ſucceeded him in the Year 
Yeu and dy'd in 1328, after he had reign'd 1 


Torta IN, ſucceeded him in the Year 1328; he 
. potions, and nevertheleſs lov'd the Learned. 
in 1342, after he had reign'd 15 Years, 
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ious, and lov'd the Learned. He dy'd 


, 
, 
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Low 1s ſucceeded him in the Tear 13423 he did 
nothing remarkable, and dy'd young, in 1355, after 
he had reign'd 12 Years. 
Fx RDERIE II. call'd he Simple, ſucceeded him 
in the Year 1355 3 he was weak, and of little or no 
Merit. He dy'd in 1368, after he had reign'd 11 
Years, | N . 

Mazy, Daughter of Peter IV. King of Arragon, 
began to reign in the Year 1368; ſhe was marry'd to 
Martin, King of Arragon, who dy'd in 1409, after 
he had reign'd 41 Years. | 

MarTIn ſucceeded in 1409, and dy'd in 1410, 
after he had reign'd 1 Year. 

BLAN CRE, Martin's Widow, ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1410, and dy'd in 1412, after 2 Years Reign. 

 FexpinanD of Cafile, call'd the Juſt, ſucceeded 
him in the Year 1412; he reigned with much Wil- 
dom, Courage, and Piety ; and dy'd in 1416, after 
he had reigned 4 Years. 

Jzanne II. Queen of Naples, adopted in 1420, 
Alphonſe, King of Arragon, whom ſhe diſinherited 3 
Years afterwards, for his Ingratitude, 


Note, That it is on that Adoption that the laſt 
Kings of Naples found their Right. Therefore, 


CrHronoLOGY of the loft Kings of Naples. 


Al r HoxsE V. King of Arragon, adopted in 1420. 
Authors ſpeak of him with Honour; he loved the 
Learned, and was very learned himſelf. He dy'd in 
1458, after he had reign'd 38 Years. 

FERDINAND I. ſucceeded him in the Year 14583 
he dy*d of an Apoplexy, in the 7:ift Year of his Age, 
the 25th of January of the Year 1494, after he had 
reign*d 36 Years. 

ALPHONSE II. ſucceeded him in the Year 14943 
his cruel and wild Humour made him hated ot his 
Subjects. He abdicated in 1495, in Favour of Fer- 
dinand II. his Son, and turn'd Monk, after he had 
reigned 1 Year, He dy'd in the Monaſtery of the 
Olivetans, at Meſſina. | | 

CARL ES VIII. King of France, conquer'd the 
Kingdom of Naples, to which he had a Right, in 
14953 he was a very good Prince, brave, pious, and 
illuſtrious for his Victories and Conqueſts. He dy'd 
in 1498, and poſſeſſed that Crown but one Year. 

FerpInAND II. ſucceeded to Alphonſe in 1495; 
he was weak, and without Courage. He dy'd in 
1496, after he had reign'd 1 Year. 

FxeperIck ſucceeded him in the Year 1496; 
King Louis XII. of France, and Ferdinand, King of 
Caſtile, expell'd him from his Dominions, under Pre- 
tence of making Uſe of it, as a commodious Port, 
to wage War againſt the Turks, as their Ambaſſadors 
were order*d to expoſe it to the Pope. He dy'd in 
1501, after he had reigned 5 Years. 

Louis XII. King of France, render'd himſelf 
Maſter of Part of thoſe Dominions, in the Year 15013 
he was brave, liberal, gentle, a Friend to Learning 
and the Learned, and lov'd tenderly his Subjects. 
He poſſeſſed that Crown but 2 Years, and loſt it in 
1503. 
575 RD IN AND V. King of Arragon, ſucceeded him 
in the Year 1503; he was a wiſe Prince, and a great 
Politician, He dy'd in 1516, after he had reigned 13 
Years, 

CnaxLes V. King of Arragon, ſucceeded him in 
the Year 1503 z he was a wiſe Prince, and a great Po- 
litician, He dy'd in 1516, after he had reign'd 13. 
Years. | | 

CHARLES VI. of the Houſe of Auſtria, ſucceeded 


him in the Year 1516, and dy'd in 1558, after he had 


reign'd 42 Years. 


Note, That the Kings of Spain have poſſeſſed thoſe 
Dominions ever ſince, except in that long War 
between the Houſe of France, and that of Au- 
ftria, for the Spaniſh Throne; the Reſult whereof 


was, that the Kingdom of Naples ſhould be left 
to 
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to the Empefor Charles VI. who loſt it in 1734, 
when it was conquer'd, in a few Weeks, by Don 
Carlos, Infant of Spain, the preſent King of the 
two Sicilies, one of the moſt accompliſh'd Princes 
of the Age z a young Hero, who commanded 
his Armies in Perſon, while but 17 or 18 Years 
of Age ; brave, liberal, wiſe, prudent, meek, 
and religious, 


Note, likewiſe, That from Naples well embark 
ourſelves for Portugal, which Monarchy began 
in 1139. 


CuronoLOGY of tbe Kings of Portugal. 


ALtpnoNst J. began to reign in Portugal the 27th 
of July 1193; he render'd himſelf illuſtrious by his 
Courage, and Victories againſt the Moors, eſpecially 
by that he gain'd in the Plain of Ourick; by his Zeal 
for his Religion, and his Love for Learning. He 
dy'd the 9th of November 1185, after he had reign'd 
46 Years. 

Sancno I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1185; he 
had a great deal of Wit and Courage, of which he 
gave ſeveral Inſtances, againſt the Kings his Neigh- 
bours, who had attack'd him, and againſt the Moors. 
He dy'd in the Year 1212, after he had reign'd 27 
Years. 

ALyHnoNSE II. ſucceeded him in the Year 1212; 
he render'd himſelf famous by his Valour and Cou- 
rage; but he treated his Brothers with Cruelty, He 
dy'd in 1233, after he had reign'd 21 Years. 

Sancno II. call'd Capel, ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1233 3 he was expell'd from his Dominions for 
his Cowardice, and dy'd in 1246, after he had reign'd 
13 Years. | 

ALyronsE III. ſucceeded him in the Year 1246 ; 
he maintain'd all his Wars with a great deal of Cou- 
rage. He dy'd in 1279, after he had reign'd 33 
Years, 

Dennis I. call'd ihe Father of bis Country, ſuc- 
ceeded him in the Year 1279; he built, or rebuilt 44 
Towns, or Cities, in Portugal, founded the military 
Order of Chriſt, and was the moſt fortunate Prince of 
his Time, He dy'd the 7b of January 1325, after 
he had reign'd 46 Years. 

AL HONSE IV, call'd the Brave, and the Lofty, 
ſucceeded him in the Year 1325; he render'd him- 
ſelf illuſtrious by his Courage, Prudence, and Victo- 
ries, He dy'd in 1357, after he had reign'd 32 
Years. 


Note, That under Alphonſe's Reign happen'd 
frightful wry, at Liſbon, which threw 
down ſeveral Edifices. The Admiral of Por- 
tugal loſt his Life by that Accident. 


PeTEr the Juſt ſucceeded him in the Year 1357; 
he made himſelf beloved by his Subjects. He uſed to 
ſay, after the Example of Titus, that the Days ſpent 
without doing Good to ſome Body, were loſt. He 
dy'd in 1367, after he had reign'd 10 Years, 

FERDINAND ſucceeded him in the Year 1367; 
he was unfortunate in his Wars, and a Slave to his 
Pleaſures. He dy'd in the Year 1385, after he had 
reign'd 17 Years. 

Joux I. calld be Father of bis People, ſucceeded 
him in the Year 1385; he was illuſtrious for his Cou- 
rage, Prudence, Clemency, and Conqueſts in Africa, 
where he render'd himſelf Maſter of Ceuta. He dy'd 
in 1433, after he had reign'd 49 Years. 

Epwarp I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1433; he 
was unfortunate. The Princes, his Sons, paſſed into 
Africa, and beſieg'd Tangier z; but were beſieged, in 
their Turn, and obliged to quit Africa. Edward 
dy'd of Sorrow in 1438, after he had reign'd g 

Years. 
Arrzoxsz V. called the African, ſucceeded him 
in the Year 1438; he was brave, and made great 
* 


—— 
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for his bad Qualities, and Want of Capacity, in 8 


Conqueſts in Africa, He dy'd in 148 
reign'd 43 Years, 1 "6 


Note, That under his Reign the P 2 
vered the Coaſt of Gaines. kg dilo. 
Jon II. called the Great, and the $ 

ceeded him in the Year 1481; thro? this kan fue, 

Means the apoſtolical Miſſionaries were admitted jv? 

Africa, and the Indies, to preach the Goſpel TY 

took a 1 Cate of the Navigation on the Q 

ceanz he procur'd the Diſcovery of the Cie 

Good Hope, and of the Kingdom of Manicongy 18 

der his Reign the Commerce of Spices began. 1 


dy'd in 1495, after he had reign'd 14 Years, 


EMAnueL the Great ſucceeded him in the y 
1495 z he expell'd the Moors from his Kingdon 
Vaſco de Gama diſcover'd, under his Reign, levery 
unknown Countries in Ethiopia and America He 
dy'd in 1521, after he had reign'd 26 Fears. 

Jonx III. ſucceeded him in the Year 1521, he, 
very pious, very brave, and made great Con 
He ſent St. Francis Xavier to Japan, but did a oreat 
Evil by eſtabliſhing __ _ Tribunal the Ig. 
tion, He dy'd in 13357, after he had reign'd 
and 6 dhe, he cove 

SEBASTIAN ſucceeded him in the Year 1557; he 
had a vaſt deal of Zeal for his Religion, and of Cov. 
rage. He went twice into Africa, and loſt himſelf in 
a Marſh, the Day of the Battle of Alcacer, in fs. 
ing againſt the King of Fez, and of Morocco, whers 
the Chriftians were entirely defeated, in 1578, af; 
he had reign'd 22 Years. 

HENRY, Cardinal, ſucceeded his Grand-nephey, 
Sebaſtian, in the Year 1578 ; he was a good, piow, 
learned, and wiſe Prince. He died in 1380, a{ter ke 
had reign*d 1 Year, 5 Months, and 5 Days, 

Pailie II. King of Spain, pretended that the 
Kingdom of Portugal belong'd to him, by Repre. 
ſentation of the Empreſs his Mother, becauſe ſhe wa; 
the eldeſt of the Grandmother of the Princes of Bra. 
ganza ; and, in Conſequence thereof, render'd him- 
ſelf Maſter of that Kingdom in 1580. Hedy'd in 
1598, after he had reign'd 18 Years. 

Pru1iL1e III. King of Spain, ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1598 ; he was religious, meek, and lov'd Jul. 
tice, He dy'd in 1621, after he had reign'd 23 
Years. 

Pirie IV. King of Spain, ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1621; he was eſteem'd for his Prudence and 
Wiſdom, but was not always fortunate. He loſt that 
Kingdom in 1640, after he had reign'd 19 Years. 

Joan IV. call'd the Fortunate, Prince of Bra. 
ganza, Son of Donna Catherina, was proclaim'd King 
by the Portugueſe in the Year 1640; he was wile, ſu- 
dicious, brave, affable, active, vigilant, and lov'd the 
Learned. He dy'd in 1656, after he had reign'd 1 
Years. 

ALPeHonse HENRY ſucceeded him in the eat 
1656; he gain'd ſeveral ſignal Advantages over tit 
Spaniards, in 1659, 1663, and 1664 ; but was depoſed 


and conducted to the Iſlands Terceres, after he 
reign'd 12 Years. 

Perz II. Regent of the Kingdom, ſucceeded, i 
his Brother Apbonſe's Death. In 1683, the Marriage 
of Alphonſe, which had been before contraſted wit 
Mary Elizabeth of Savoy, was declar'd null, by the 
Imbecillicy of the King; after which, Peter, 
phonſe's Brother, married the Queen, his Siſter in- lav. 
He took the Title of Prince Regent of the Kingdom 
as long as his Brother lived, and was declared King ba 
1683. After the Death of Alphonſe, he married, 18 
his ſecond Wife, Mary Sephia Elizabeth, of Newburgs 
ſrom whom he had ſeveral Children. He dy's 
1706, | 22 
Dox Jon x V. ſucceeded him in the Year 170 2 
is one of the moſt accompliſhed Princes of che ge, 
and the greateſt Politician. Notes 
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having thus ran through the ſeve- 
ms —— of hs World, and paid a Viſit 
— Court, except to that of Rome, and of 
Conſtantinople, I am at a Stand, which of theſe 
0 laſt I ſhall viſit firſt ; for if I act as a Chriſtian, 
OT conſider the great Number of worthy and 
holy Perſonages, who have been ſeated on St. Pe- 
Chair, and have watered with their Blood 
To fertile Fields of the Chriſtian Church, I ſhould 
prefer ple, but likewiſe to all, the moſt flou- 
nope, 
_— — tent, and moſt antient Monarchies 
vr; the whole Farth but if on the other Side, I 
dh ſilly enough to take the Pope for the Scarlet 
Whore, or that frightful Beaſt the Fanaticks, 
through @ Principle of a truly Chriſtian Charity, 
5 pleaſed to frighten us with, as ſoon as we are 
ſuſceptible of any Fear, I ſhould fly from her 
to Conſtantinople, for fear of being gored with one 
of her Horns; but however, as it would not be 
the Fr frightful Beaft I have encountered with, 
and have conquered, if not by my Courage, at 
leaſt by my Conſtancy ; and it would be Puſil- 
lanimity in me to ſtop, when almoſt arrived at 
the End of my Career, PII face the old Jade, 
as they call her, and trace all her Pedigree; there- 


fore, 
CHrONOLOGY of the Popes. 


Note, That St. Jerome, St. Cyprian, St. Auguſtine, 
and Sidonius Apollinaris obſerve, that the Title of 
Pope, at preſent ſo much hated among us, was 
antiently given to all Biſhops ; they were alſo 
addreſſed under the Term, Holineſs, and Beati- 
tude, and their Churches called Apoſtolical Sees. 
Father Le Cointe ſays, in his Annals, that it was 
only in the eleventh Century, that Gregory VII. 
firſt appointed, in a Synod held at Rome, that 
the Title, Pope, ſhould be reſtrained to the Bi- 
ſhop of Rome, as a particular Diſtinction, and 
Prerogative. The Pope is choſen by the Cardi- 
nals out of their own Body; his See is at Rome, 
whence he iſſues out his Orders, called Briefs 
and Bulls, throughout the Catholic World ; fo 
that in Fact, the Tile, Pope, is, in itſelf, rather 
reſpectable, than deſpicable or hateful : But to 
proceed : 


ST. PETER, Prince of the Apoſtles, proved the 
Truth of the Goſpel by his Virtues, the Strength of 
his Doctrine, and the great Number of his Miracles. 
He founded the Church of Antioch in the Year 37 or 
38, of the Chriſtian Era: In 43 or 45, he came to 
Reme, the 2d or 3d of the Empire of Claudius; where 
he eſtabliſhed his See the 18th of July; and died 
Martyr the 29th of June, of the Year 69, or 68 ac- 
cording to others ; the 13th of Nero, after he had 
governed that Church 24 Years, 5 Months and 11 
Days, according to Baronius; or 25 Years accom- 
pliſned according to Euſebius, whom St. Jerome has 
tollowed. | , 

Lixus, born in Tuſcany, was ſet at the Helm of 
St. Peter's Bark, while agitated by a violent Tempeſt 
in June, 68 or 69; and after he had governed it dur- 
ng 11 Years and 3 Months, according to ſome, and 
2 Months and ſome Days, according to others, he 
ft his Life, by a glorious Martyrdom, tbe 23d of 
September, of the Year of Chrif, 80; of Veſpaſin, 
9. The Acts of the Paſſion of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
which bare his Name, are full of Errors, and ſpu- 
nous, 

CLETus ſecceeded him in the Year 80, according 
to St. Jerome, St. Epiphanius, and the common Be- 

of the Roman Church: On the contrary, St. Ire- 
news, Euſebius and Nicephorus, pretend, that Anacletus 
took his Place; and Optatus and Auguſtine are for 
Cement. 1 willing eſpouſe the Opinion which is the 
moſt followed, and which is in Favour of Cletus. He 
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was alſo Diſciple of St. Peter; and- ended his Life as 
his two Predeceſſors had done, the 27th of April of 
the Year 93; of Demitian 10, after 12 Years and 7. 
Months of his Pontificate. The Book of the Lives of 
Popes, which ſeveral quote under 'the Name of Da- 
maſus, ſay, that he ordained 25 Prieſts throughout the 
ſeveral Wards of Rome; and that he was the firſt who 
uſed in his Letters theſe Words, Greeting, and Apoſto- 
lical Blaſſing. 

CLemeNT, antient Diſciple of St. Peter, was 
elected in his Place, in the Year 943 he was a Roman 
born, but not of the Family of the Czſars, as writes 
Eucherius, who miſtakes him for another Clement of 
conſulary Extraction. Under his Pontificat, Domitian 
excited the ſecond Perſecution againſt the Chutch, 
that of Nero having been the firſt. *T'was thought 
that Hell could not have produced a Monſter more 
cruel than the firſt Nero; but this ſecond one ſurpaſſed 
him in all Things; for he would be an Eye-witneſs of 
the Torments, which the other contented himſelf 
with ordering. Clement eſtabliſhed ſeven Notaries in 
Rome, to collect the Acts of the Martyrs; to preſerve 
the Memory of their Triumphs over the Enemies of 
the Chriſtian Name; but thoſe Collections were loft 
during the Perſecution of Dioclefian, which attacked 
the Books of the Chriſtians, as well as their Lives. 
He was thrown into the Sea with an Anchor tied at his 
Neck, the 23d of November of the Year 102; of Tra- 


Jan, 3; after 9 Years, 6 Months, and 6 Days of his 


Pontificate. In two Ordinations, he created 10 Prieſts, 
11 Deacons, and 15 Biſhops, for ſeveral Places. 
AxacLeTus, born at Athens, was placed on his 
Chair, (which had been vacant for ſome Time, and 
which had, then, nothing agreeable, ner capable to flat- 
ter an ambitious Spirit, but was only 4 ſure Pledge of 
Martyrdom, and a Place of Toils and Fatigues) the 3d 
of April, of the Year of Gris 104; of Trajan, 5. 
St. Epiphanius does not reckon him among the Roman 
Pontiffs ; and St. Ireneus, Euſebius, and almoſt all 
others, miſtake Cletus for him; but tis certain that 
they have been two diſtin& Perſons ; which can eaſily 
be proved by the Difference of their Country, and of the 
TimeoftheirPontificate. Anacletusdieda Martyr the 1 3th 
of Fuly, of the Year 1123 of Trajan, 13 ; afterg Years, 
3 Months, and 10 Days Pontificate; during which 
he ordained 3 Deacons, 5 Prieſts, and 6 Biſhops. 
EvarisTus, a Greek born, and Son of a Few, ſuc- 
ceeded him 13 Days after his Death, by an undifturbed 
Election, the 26th of Fuly, of the Year 112; of Tra- 


jan, 13: St. Ireneus, Euſebius and St. Epiphanius 


ſay, that he ſucceeded immediately St. Cement; but 
Optatus and St. Auguſtine place him after Anacletus, 
and I am of their Sentiment. He divided the Titles 
of Rome (i. e. the Houſes where the Chriſtians uſed to 
aſſemble, to celebrate the ſacred Myſteries,) to particu- 
lar Prieſts, who were to take Care of thoſe Houſes : 
He ordered beſides that 7 Deacons ſhould ftand round 
a Biſhop while he preached, as well for the Majeſty of 
the Goſpel, as for the Security of his Perſon. He 
died a Martyr the 26th of OZober, of the Year of 
Cbrif, 121 ; of Adrian, 2; after 9 Years, 3 Months, 
and 10 Days Pontificate ; during which, in two Ordi- 
nations, held in the Month of December, he created 
fix Prieſts, two Deacons, and five Biſhops, for the 
Government of ſeveral Churches. 

ALEXANDER, a Roman born, took the Helm of 
the apoſtolical Veſſel the 23d of November, of the Year 
121; of Adrian, 2; and died a Martyr the 3d of 
May, of the Year 132; of Adrian, 13; after 10 
Years, 5 Months, and 20 Days Pontificate; during 
which he celebrated three Ordinations, in the Month 
of December, in which he ordained 6 Priefts, 2 Dea- 
cons, and 5 Biſh 

*SixTus 1. — nas fucceeded AMexander, the 
28th of May, of the Year 133. St. Cyrille of Jeruſa- 
lem, cat. 4. St. Epiphanius, Expoaſit. fide: Chrift. 
22, 23. Theopbile of Alexandria, Epi. 3. St. Ferome, 
in cap. 10. Daniel. St. Auguſt. contre Fauſs. c. 5. 
Theodoret, Lib. 5. beret. fab. c. 29. The fourth 
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Council of Toledo, c. 10. 8, 9. ſay, that he regulated 
by a Decree, the Faſt of Lent, eſtabliſhed before by 
the Apoſtles, in Imitation of that of Chris? in the De- 
ſart. He died a Martyr the 6th of April, of the Year 
142; of Antoninus, 3; after 9 Years, 10 Months, 
and 8 Days Pontificate ; during which, in the 
Month of December, he ordained 11 Prieſts, 4 Dea- 
cons, and as many Biſhops. Rufinus, ſome Centuries 
after the Death of this Pope, attributed to him, or to 
Sixtus II, a Book written by Sixtus, a Pythagorean Phi- 
loſopher; an Impoſture for which he 1s reprimanded 
by St. Jerome, and which puzzled much St. Auguſtine, 
for the Explanation of a Paſſage which the Pelagians 
had extracted from it, before he had diſcovered the 
Suppoſition. ; 
TzLESPHORUS ſucceeded him the 8th of April, of 
the Year 142; of Antoninus, 3. He ordered that the 
Hymn of the Angels, Gloria in Excelſis, ſhould be ſung 
during the Celebration of the ſacred Myſteries, and 
that on Chriſtmas Eve the Liturgy ſhould be cele- 
brated at Midnight : He held four Ordinations in the 
Month of December, in ordaining twelve Prieſts, or 
15 according to others, 8 Deacons, and 13 Biſhops. 
Calvin, where was you while thoſe Biſhops were 
eſtabliſhing, in the very Infancy of Chriſtianity ; what 
thou and thy Partiſans have called ſince, the Reign of 
Antichri#? Or where was that ſmall Number of the 
Elect hidden, from whom thou pretendedſt to derive 
thy Church? Teleſphorus died a Martyr the gth of Ja- 
nuary, of the Year 154; of Antoninus, 15; after 12 
Years, 8 Months and 29 Days Pontificate. 
Hycinus, born a Greek, and by Profeſſion a Phi- 
loſopher, was elected to govern the Church in Teleſ- 
phorus's Place, the 13th of January, of the Year 154; 
of Antoninus, 15 : He ordered that Temples and 
Oratories ſhould not be conſecrated without the Cele- 
bration of the ſacred Myſteries, and that the Materials 
once employed in it, ſhould not be employed after- 
wards to prophane Uſes. He died the 2d of January, 
158, after 4 Years wanting two or three Days 
Pontificate; during which in three Ordinations held in 
the Month of December, he ordained 15 Prieſts, 5 
Deacons, and 6 Biſhops. 


Note, That the Diſtinction of the Orders of the 
Clergy, is attributed to Hyginus, which muſt not 
be underſtood of the Inſtitution of the Hierarchy, 
done by the Apoſtles, but of ſome Reforma- 
tion. 


Pius I. an Halian, born at Aquileia, ſucceeded to 
his Zeal as well as to his Dignity, the 1 gth of January, 
158; of Antoninus, 19. Antient Authors do not a- 
gree among themſelves, on this immediate Succeſſion; 
tor Optatus and St. Auguſtine will have Anicetus to have 
been elected after Hyginus, and to have been ſucceed- 
ed by Pius I. On the contrary, St. Ireneus, who lived 
at that Time, Tertullian, Euſebius, St. Epiphanius, 
and all the Greeks of the following Centuries, place 
Pius before Anicetus. 
Eaſter ſhould be celebrated on the Sunday next after 
the 14th of the Moon of March. He died a Martyr 
the 11th of 7uly, 167; of Marcus Aurelius, 5; after 
he had governed the Church 9 Years and 6 Months; 
during which he celebrated 5 Ordinations, and ordain- 
ed 18 Prieſts, 25 Deacons, and 12 Biſhops, to govern 
ſeveral Churches. The Book of the Roman. Pontiffs, 
ſays, that he ordered that thoſe coming from the He- 
rely of the Fews ſhould be baptized, which Cardinal 
Baronius interprets of that of Cerinthus, who in all 
Likelihood had invented a new Form of Baptiſm. 

AniceTus, born a Syrian, ſucceeded Pius I. in the 
Government of the Church, the 25th of April, 167 ; 
of Marcus Aurelius, : The Sets of the Gnofiths 
appeared in his Time. He died a Martyr the 17th 
of April, of the Year 175 ; of Marcus Aurelius, 13 
after he had governed the Churca 9 Years; during 
which he celebrated 5 Ordinations in the Month of 
December, and ordained 17 Prieſts, 4 Deacons, and 9 
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more antient in the occidental Churches 


Pius ordered that the Feaſt of 


Biſhops, in ſeveral Places : Tis ſaid that he farbiq 
Clerks wearing long Hair ; but this 8 
Clericalis, is in the Opinion of Iidorus, Bj Mſurg 
in Spain, of 3 Tradition, = — pi Sevl 
lowed by ſeveral other Authors. 8 fol 
SOTERUS, an Italian, born at Fund; in | 
7 Days after Anicetus's Death, according to 8 
thors, or 17 according to others, was elected Ay 
Place, in the Year 175; of Marcus Aurelius. > 
He died a Martyr, during the Perſecution of Mor.” 
Aurelius, the 22d of April, 179 ; of Marcus Au,, 
1 : eliu 
17. In three Ordinations he ordained 1g Priefts, f 
Deacons, and 11 Biſhops, in ſeveral Places, , 
ELEUTHERIUS, a Greek, born at Nicopolis and$ 
of Abundius, who had been Deacon of Anicetu; f . 
ceeded Soterius 12 Days after his Death, the Yer , ny 
of Marcus Aurelius, 17; and died the 26th of — 
1943 of Commodus, 13; after 15 Years and 23 15 
Pontificate ; during which he held eight Ording. 
in the Month of December, and ordained 12 Prei 

8 Deacons, and 15 Biſhops, in ſeveral Places. 
Victor I. an African, was elected in his Pla. 
the 1ſt of June, 194. He died a Martyr the 1g, , 
July, 203, after he had governed the Church Years, 
r Month, and ſome Days; during which, in tub 
Ordinations, held in the Month of December, he gr. 
dained 4 Prieſts, 7 Deacons, and 12 Biſhops, in ſcvera 
Places. The Scotch Hiſtorians ſay, that he ſent Evange- 
liſts into Scotland, where they baptized their King Dona 
dus, and the greateſt Part of the Nobility of the County, 
ZEPHIRINUS ſucceeded him in the Apoſtolicy 
Chair, the 85 of Auguſt, 203, of Severus $: In his 
Time began the fifth Perſecution againſt the Chr. 
ſtians, according to Orgfus, or the ſixth, according to 
Severus Sulpicius. During which, Leonides, Father of 
the famous Origen, ſuffered Martyrdom at Alexan(r;z, 
to which his Son, yet very young, wanted to accom- 
pany him, and it was but with the greateſt Difculty 
he was hindered from preſenting himſelf before the Per. 
ſecutors. Zephirinus died the 26th of Augyft, of the 
Year 221, of Heliogabalus two, after 18 Years and 18 
Days of his Pontificate ; during which he celebrated four 
Ordinations, and ordained 13 Priefts, 7 Deacons, and 
13 Biſhops in ſeveral Places. 
CALLisTus I. a Roman born, ſucceeded him the 
Beginning of September, 221, of Heliogabalus tuo: He 
is thought to have inſtituted or confirmed the Faſt of 
the Ember Meets; he died a Martyr, the 14/b of Oe. 
ber, 226, after five Years, one Month, and twelve 
Days of his Pontificate; in five Ordinations celebrated in 
the Month of December, he ordained 16 Prieſts, 4 Dex- 
cons, and 8 Biſhops in ſeveral Churches. 
UzrBanusl. born at Rome; ſix Days after Calliftus's 
Death, and the 21# of O#ober, 226, of Alexander 4, 
ſucceeded him in the paſtoral Government, which 
could not be deſired, but by thoſe who had no Value 
for this Life. *Tis ſaid that he introduced in the Mini- 
ſtry of the Altar the Uſe of ſilver Chalices and Plates: 
He died a Martyr the 23d of May, of the Year 232, 
of Alexander 9 ; after he had governed the Church fix 
Years, ſeven Months, and four Days, according to 
Cardinal Baronius, or nine Years, according to Eu/- 
bius's Supputation, or 8 Years, 11 Months, and 12 
Days, according to the Book of the Roman Pontitis, 
attributed to Damaſus. In five Ordinations held in 
the Month of December, he ordained 9 Prieſts, 5 

Deacons, and 8 Biſhops for ſeveral Places. 

Pox IAN us, was elected to ſucceed Urbanus (in the 
ordinary Manner of that golden Age, where Piety and 
Learning were the ſole Degrees to aſcend the Epiſco- 
pal Chair) the latter End of June, 233, of Alexander 
10: He died a Martyr in the Beginning of the F erſe- 
cution of Maximinus, the 19th of November 238, m 
the ſixth Year began of his Pontificate. During whuc 
in two Ordinations, he had ordained fix Prieſts, five 
Deacons, and ſix Biſhops. GP 
ANTERus, a Greek, ſucceeded him the Beginning 


"on t he 
of December, 2 3 8, of Maximinus ny bu ſcarce 
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ted on the Apoſtolical Chair, when he 

ſearce 2 Month after his Election, viz. the 

— of 3 239, of Maximinus 2, by a glorious 
m. 

5 i ſucceeded him the 1 57h of January, 239, 

© Maximinus 2 3 he divided into 14 Wards the 

Gi of Rome, where he appointed Perſons to write 

* of the Martyrs: He died during the Perſecu- 
— of Decius the 20th of Januam, 253, of Decius 
99 after he had governed the Church for the Space 
755 Years. After his Death the See of Rome was 
3 for a whole Year. 

Cornelius, a Roman born, was placed on the Ro- 
man Chair the laſt Day of April, 254, of Decius 2 
he was very pious, and very learned; under his Pon- 
tificate began the Schiſm of the Novatians, which to 
exterminate in its Infancy, Cornelius aſſembled a on; 
nod, at Rome, of 60 Biſhops, and of as many Pri 
and Deacons, who with an unanimous Con _ ** 
demned Novatus and his Partiſans. Cornelius died, by 
Order of the Emperor Gallas, the 14h of September, 
of the Year 255, of Gallus and Voluſianus 2, after he 
had governed the Church for the Space of two Years 

ly. 
ende ſucceeded 1 ns 1 of * 22 3 
he reſiſted couragiouſſy the Violences of the Empe- 

rs Gallus and Volufianus, who cauſed him to be put 
ro 
to Death, the 4th of March, 256, of Gallus and Volu- 
ſanus 3, after one Year, or very near two, according 
to others, of his Pontificate; in two a in 
the Month of December, he ordained four Prie our 
Deacons, and five Biſhops for ee 8 

STEPHEN I. a Roman born, was ele to ſupply 
his Place, or rather Lucius dying left him, ſays E 2 
bius, the Government of his Church, which he took 
the 91% of April 256. He had great er 
St. Cyprian on the Reiteration of Baptiſm, and died a 
Martyr, during the Perſecution of the Emperor Vale- 
rien, the 2d of Auguſt, of the Lear 260, of Valerian 
6, after two Years, three Months, and 22 Days of his 
1 in two Ordinations celebrated in the _— 

December, he ordained 6 Prieſts, 5 Deacons, an 
fix Biſhops, for the Government of ſeveral Churches. 

SrxTvs II. fuccecded him the 24th of Auguft, 260; 
he ſupported with an invincible Courage the violent 
Attacks of Hell, from which it ſeemed as if all the 
Devils were come out to ? grives yy the Church. Sixtus 
ded a Martyr the 6th of Auguſt, in the the Year 261, 
ater 11 Months and 13 Days of his Pontificate. 

Drxrs, a Greet born, was elected to govern the 
Roman Church, 36 Days after the Death of Sixtus, in 
the Year 2613 of Valerian and Gallian, 7. He died 
the 26th of December, of the Year 272; of Aurelian, 
3; after he had governed the Church 11 Years, 3 
Months, and 14 Days; during which, in two Ordina- 
—1 held in the Month of December, he ordained 12 

„6 Deacons, and 7 Biſhops. 

FzLix, a Roman, ms ett in his Place the 31ſt 

f gray, 7 7 Tor 272. 2 nc the zoth of 

; urelian, 5, aſter 2 Years 5 

Months of his Pontificate; or, according to Ewſebius, 5 

3 In two Ordinations he ordained 9 Prieſts, 5 

— — Lad on z, and built a Church on the 
, urelia. | 

Eur ichlax was choſen to ſucceed him, the 4th of 
* 275: He died a Martyr the 8th of December, 
293 of Carus, 1; after he had governed the Church 
5 Years, 6 Months and 4 Days; during which he 
celebrated 5 Ordinations, on the Month of December, 
and ordained 14 Prieſts, 5 Deacons, and 9 Biſhops, 
to govern ſeveral Churches. | 

aJus, or GaJus, an Eſclavon born, and a-kin to 
Emperor Dioclefian, ſucceeded him the 1 Un of De- 
(ember, of the Year 283; of Carus, 1: Under his 
Pontificate the Church was perſecuted in all the Pro- 
— 25 of the World. He died the 22d of April, of 
— Year 296; of Dioclefian, 13; after 12 Years,. 4 
onths, and g Days of his Pontificate: He celebrated 4 


Ordinations in the Month of December, and ordained 
25 Prieſts, 8 Deacons, and 5 Biſhops. ; 
MaxczLLinys, a Roman, fucceeded him the 34 
of May, 296. He died the 1675 of April, zog, after 7 
Years, 11 Months, and 26 Days of his Pontificate. 
MarctLLus ſucceeded him at the End of Novem- 
ber, 304; he divided Rome into 25 Pariſhes, and died 
the 16th of Januam, of the Year 309, after 4 Years, 
1 Month, and 25 Days of his Pontificate. a 
" MeLcnrapes ſucceeded him the 3d of OZober, of 
the of r ; he acquitted himſelf, in the beſt Man- 
ner, of all the Duties of a true Paſtor of the Chutth, 
and ordered that no Chriſtian ſhould faſt Sunday nor 
Thurſday, to avoid having any Thing in common 
with the Pagans, who celebrated thoſe Days as ſacred: 
He died the 10th of December 313, after he had 
8 the Church 2 Years, 2 Months, and 7 
ys. 
SILVESTER I. ſucceeded him the 1/t of February 
314 ; he engag'd the Emperor Conſtantine the Great 
to aſſemble the Council of Nice againſt Arius, an 
died the 31ſt of December, 335, after 21 Years and 11 
Months of his Pontificate. | 


Note, That as we are to ſee no longer any of thoſe vio- 
lent Perſecutions which had been excited under the 
Pagan Emperors againſt the Chriſtian Religion, and 
which had made of the Roman See a School for 
Martyrdom, adorned with no other Purple than 
that dy*d in the Blood of thoſe truly Apoſtolical 
Paſtors placed upon it; we'll perceive Low: that 
Ambition, Pride, Vanity, G. will introduce 

themſelves, into that ſacred Sanctuary, where 
none but Patience, Humility, Merit, Virtue, 
Diſintereſtedneſs, Compaſſion, and all other Chri- 
ſtian Perfections were admitted; ſo that the Ro- 
man Church will ſoon appear, rather like the 
Court of a great Emperor, than the tranſitory 
Manſion of the Succeſſors of thoſe who had no 
permanent Habitation upon Earth, and whoſe di- 
vine Maſter uſed to complain, that he had not ſo 
much as a Place to reſt his ſacred Head upon. 
Could ever St. Peter believe, was he to riſe Kom 
the Dead, and be introduced to the Pope, that 
ſuch a Perſon, environ'd with ſo much Magnifi- 
cence and Grandeur, is his Succeſſor ? Or would 
he not rather miſtake him for another Caiaphas, 
and think himſelf well off, if he could be admit- 
ted, in atrio, to warm himſelf among his Guards 
and other Servants, to the Riſk, perhaps of be- 
ing expoſed once more to deny E divine Ma- 
ſter, ſor Fear of reflecting on his Vicar, by his 
being obliged to confeſs that Chriſt, while upon 
Earth, did not uſe to live in ſo much Pomp and 
Magnificence? For it is ridiculous to ſuppoſe that 
Splendor and Power are abſolutely neceſſary for 
the Support of the Chriſtian Religion; otherwiſe, 
how had ſhe maintained herſelf during thoſe 
violent Tempeſts ſhe was agitated with in her Ir- 
fancy, while*only founded on Patience, Humi- 
lity and Poverty ? What has Chriſtianity, which 
is the Kingdom of Chriſt (which Kingdom him- 
ſelf ſays, is not of this World) to do with worldly 
Affairs? Why ſhould his Vicar keep Armies on 
Foot, to defend temporal Dominions, when the 
ſupreme Head of the viſible and inviſible Church 
would not command Legions of Angels to defend 
his own Life? Why ſhould that Vicar have the 
Preſumption to diſpoſe of Empires, and King- 
doms, when the Sovereign of Heaven and Earth 
would ſubmit himſelf to the Temporal Powers, 
and pay Tribute to Cæſar? Why ſhould he 
amaſs immenſe Treaſures, when Chriſt ſent his 
Apoſtles throughout the whole Earth, without 
Purſe or Money, and gave them for a general 
Maxim, to deſpiſe worldly Riches? Theſe are 
Truths found in the ſame Place, where Biſhops 
ſcarch for their ſpiritual Power. | 
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Mark ſucceeded Silveſter the 16th of Fanuary of 
the Year 336, and dy'd the 715 of OFober of the ſame 
Year, after 8 Months, and 22 Days, Pontificate. 

JoL tus I. ſucceeded him the 27th of Ofober of 
the Year 336; he oppoſed generouſly the Hereticks 
of his Time, and dy'd the 21/ft of April 352, after he 
had govern'd the Church 15 Years, 5 Months, and 
17 Days. 

L1iztrivs ſucceeded him the 8/4 of May of the 
Year 3523 the Arians baniſh'd him becauſe of his 
Zeal tor the Faith ; he ſubſcribed to the Condemna- 
tion of St. Athanaſius, but he repair'd that Fault by 
rejecting the Decrees of the Synod of Rimini. He 
dy'd the 9th of September 367, after 15 Years, 4 
Months, and 2 Days Pontificate. 

'FzL 1x II. was ſubſtituted to Liberius, who had 
been baniſhed to Berea, in the Year 355; tis ſaid 
that he ſuffered Martyrdom. 

Dam Asus I. ſucceeded him the 15th of September 
of the Year 367; he rendered himſelf illuſtrious by 
his Piety, Zeal, and his Doctrine. He dy'd the 117 
of December 384, after he had governed the Church 
17 Years, 2 Months, and 27 Days. 

Strictvs ſucceeded him the 1175 of January of 
the Year 385; he was commendable for his Virtues 
in the Government of the Church, and he dy'd the 
22d of February of the Year 398, after 13 Years, 1 
Month, and 14 Days Pontificate. 

AnasTaAsSlus I. ſucceeded him the 14th of March 
398 ; he applied himſelf to pacify the City of Rome, 
diſturb'd by the Errors of Origen. St. Ferome ſays, 
that the Earth was not worthy to poſſeſs him ; and 
that he was carry'd off when God wanted to puniſh 
the City of Rome, for Fear he ſhould have hinder'd it 
by his Prayers. He dy'd the 27h of April of the 
Year 402, after 4 Years, 1 Month, and 13 Days 
Pontificate. 

Ix NO ENT I. ſucceeded him the 180 of May of 
the Year 402; he govern'd the Church with all the 
Capacity, Integrity, and Zeal, which could be ex- 
pected of a good Paſtor ; and dy*d the 2d of March 
of the Year 417, after 14 Years, 9 Months, and 26 
Days Pontificate. 

Zos I us ſucceeded him the 224 of March of the 
Year 417; he condemn'd the Heretick Celeftius, and 
dy'd the 26th of December of the Year 418, after 1 
Year, 9 Months, and ſome Days Pontificate. 

Bon1Facivusl. a Roman, ſucceeded him the 28th 
of December of the Year 419; there was between him 
and St. Auguſtine a perfect Correſpondence, and a 
great Friendſhip. He died the 25th of October of 
the Year 423, after 4 Years, 9 Months, and 28 Days 
Pontificate. 

CELESTINuUS I. ſucceeded him the 34 of Novem- 
ber 423; he order'd that the Pſalms of David ſhould 
be ſung before the Communion, which was not prac- 
tiſed before, when the Goſpel, and the Epiſtles of St. 
Paul were only read. He dy'd the 6th of April 432, 
after he had govern'd the Church 8 Years, 5 Months, 
and 3 Days. Socrates ſays, that he took the Churches 
from the Novatians at Rome, and oblig'd their Biſhop 
to make his Aſſemblies in private Houſes. 

Sixr us III. a Prieſt of the Roman Church, ſuc- 
ceeded him the 267 of April 432; his Doctrine, and 
his Zeal for the orthodox Faith, render*d him Praiſe- 
worthy. He dy*d the 28th of March 440, after 7 
Years, and 11 Months Pontificate. In one Ordina- 
tion he ordain'd 21 Prieſts, 12 Deacons, and 52 Bi- 
ſhops, for ſeveral Places. 

Leo I. call'd the Great, ſucceeded him the 10th of 
May 440; he ſurpaſſed all the Hopes which had been 
conceiv*'d of his Wit, Courage, Piety, and Eloquence. 


He dy'd the 11th of April 461, after 20 Years, and 


11 Months Pontificate, 


IIIIARIus ſucceeded him the 12 of November of 
the Year 461; he was couragious, juſt, had a great 
deal of Zcal, and neglected none of his Duties, as a 
Biſhop. He dy'd the 10th of September 467, after he 
had govern'd the Church 5 Years, 9 Months, and 29 


Days. He celebrated one Ordination! 
December, of 25 ze and 22 — Month of 

S1MPLICIUs ſucceeded him the 2076 
467; he hinder'd, by his Vigilance, 1 
the Hereticks. He wrote ſeveral Epiſtles to fe — 
Biſhops, for the Regulation of the eccleſiaſtical p. 
cipline; and order'd, that the Oblations, and R f. 
nues of the Church, ſhould be divided into four — 
two for the Maintenance of the Biſhop and his * 
and two for the Reparations of the Church 2 
the Subſiſtence of the Poor; but this laſt Clauſe fn f 
ſo much of Popery, that it is not regarded at — 
the Poor being the leaſt Sharers of Church Rev? 
nues : Nay, they cannot ſo much as have a ſmall - 
ner in a Church-yard for a Burying. place, wi thou 
paying for it. 

Fer 1x III. ſucceeded him the 80 of March 48 
he govern'd the Church with all the Zeal, Cs 
and Piety, which could be expected of a good b FR 
He dy'd the 2 51 of February 492, after 8 Year, 1; 
Months, and 20 Days Pontificate. 

GEeLasIus I. born in Africa, ſucceeded him the 
2d of March 492; Gennadius ſays, Lib. de Scrigy, 4 
94. that he wrote ſeveral Treatiſes on the Sacraments 
and on the holy Scriptures; ſeveral Hymns, in Imi. 
tion of St. Ambroſe, Biſhop of Milan; and an excel. 


lent Book againſt Neſtorius and Eutiches, which is loft. 


His Charity to the Poor was extreme, and by his Alms 
he reliev'd the City of Rome, afflicted by Famine. 

Ax AST Asus II. ſucceeded him the 28th of Ne. 
vember 496; he did all he could to bring back the 
Hereticks to the Belief of the Church. He dy'd the 
16th of November 498, after he had govern'd the 
Church 1 Year, 11 Months, and 23 Days. 

SIMMACHUS, of the Kingdom of Sardinia, ſuc. 
ceeded him the 2d of December 498; he was troy. 
bled in the Government of the Church by the Schiſm 
of Laurence, Anti- pope; and gain'd his Enemies by 
his Virtue and Patience, He dy'd the 19th of Ju 
of the Year 514, after 15 Years, 7 Months, and 2) 
Days Pontificate. He celebrated four Ordinations, in 
the Months of December and February; in which he 
ordain*d 92 Prieſts, 16 Deacons, and 117 Biſhops, for 
ſeveral Churches. He order'd, that every Sunday, and 
all the Feaſts of Martyrs, there ſhould be ſug at 
Maſs the angelical Hymn, Gloria in Excelſi; which 
is obſerv*d to this Day. . 

Horm 15D as, a Deacon of the Roman Church, was 
elected in his Place, with the unanimous Conſent of 
the Clergy, the 27h of Fuly 514; he was an Exam- 
ple of Moderation, Patience, and Charity. He ac- 
compliſh*d the Reconciliation of the oriental with the 
occidental Church, and dy'd the 675 of Augu#t 523, 
after 9 Years, and 10 Days Pontificate. 

Jon I. ſucceeded him the 13th of Auguſt 5233 
he was very zealous for the Peace of the Church, He 
died of Miſeries and ill Uſage in Priſon, at Ka. 
venna, where Theodorick, King of the Lombards, had 
con find him, the 27/h of May 526, after he had go- 
vern'd the Church 2 Years, 9 Months, and 14 Days. 

FeL1x IV. a Samuite born, and Son of Caſtorius, 
ſucceeded him the 127h or 14th of Fuly 5263 he go- 
vern'd the Church with a great d-al of Zeal, Picty, 
and Prudence; and died the 12th of October 529, 
after 3 Years, 2 Months, and 14 Days Pontificate. 

Box Ir Ac Ius II. born a Roman, tho? his Father 
was a Goth, was elected the 15th of October 5293 but 
as the Senate could not agree with the People, and that 
there was a Diviſion in the Clergy for this Election; 


the Schiſmaticks aſſembled in the Baſilica of Conſtan- 


tine, and created Pope, the Deacon Diaſcorus. Atha- 
laric ſupported this laſt Election, wanting, by the oy 
ample of Theodorick, to diſpoſe, at his Pleaſure, 
the Roman See: And there would have been a Schiſm 
in the Church, if it had not been prevented by Dioſ- 
corus's Death. Bonifacius ſnew'd a little too much 
the Levitical Reſentment, on that Occaſion ; for he 
excommunicated Dioſcorus after his Death, 3 
when Diaſcorus was in Heaven, Agapel, his Succeſſor, 
* 3 gave 
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4-4 the Abſolution, and reſtor*d him to the 
ve 1 2 the Church which, in my Opinion, 
Go: a ridiculous Farce, with Regard to a Man 
was no longer in via, but in termi no; and, con- 

ly, could neither be excommunicated, nor re- 
24 to the Communion of the Faithful, which he 
ſtor's no Need of. * having ſeen the Trou- 
3 happen'd at his leftion, and fearing the like 
ble his Death 3 aſſembled at Rome a Synod of Bi- 
2 to find out a Remedy which was as dangerous 
1 Evil itſelf ; for he deſign'd the Deacon Vigilius 
* his Succeſſor. This was violating the Canons 
hich forbid Succeſſion in the Epiſcopacy, which 
art the Freedom of Election from thoſe it belongs 
to; therefore this Novelty was revok*d by another Sy- 
2 aſſembled ſoon after. Bonifacius dy'd the 1705 
after 2 Years, and 26 Days Pontifi- 


Hine II. call'd Mercury, Son of Projectus, and 
born at Rome, on the Mount Celius, ſucceeded him the 
20th or 224 of January 532; he dy'd the 264h of 
April 535» after he had governed the Church 3 Years, 
and very near 4 Months. 

Ac rus ſucceeded him the 4th of May 5353 
he was intrepid, zealous, pious, and very charitable. 
He dy'd at Conſtantinople, the 22d of April 536, after 
10 Months, and 18 Days Pontificate, 

StIyxRI Us ſucceeded him the 11;4þ of May, or 
20th of Fune 536; he was always perſecuted, and 
ended his Life in Exile, where he dy'd of Hunger, 
the 20/b of Fuly 540, after 4 Years Pontificate. 

' ViciLivs ſucceeded him in 540; he acquitted 
himſelf of his Duties with a great deal of Courage, 


Pity, Zeal, and Faith. He dy*d the 10th of Fanu- 


ar) 555, after 15 Years Pontificate. 

PeLaGius I. ſucceeded him the 165 of April 
5553 he took vaſt Care of the Church ; for the Inte- 
reſt thereof, he ſignalized his Prudence, Conduct, 
and Reſolution. He dy'd the 2d of March 559, after 
Tears, 10 Months, and 18 Days Pontificate. 

Jown III. Son of Anaſtaſius, a Man of Quality, 
ſucceeded him the 27/þ of Fuly 559 z we know no- 
thing of the Detail of his Actions, but only that in 
wo Ordinations he ordain'd 38 Prieſts, 15 Deacons, 
and 61 Biſhops. He dy'd the 13th of July 572, after 
12 Years, 11 Months, and 16 Days Pontificate. 

BenepicT I. ſucceeded him the 1655 of 
5733 in his Time Rome was afflicted with Famine, 
and Benedict ſhew'd himſelf, on that melancholy Oc- 
caſion, a true Father of the Poor. He dy'd the 315 
of Fuly 577, after 4 Years, 2 Months, and 5 Days 
Pontificate. 

PeLacivs II. ſucceeded him the 10th of Novem- 
ber 577; he was ſo charitable, that he made an Hoſ- 
pital of his Houſe, to entertain the Sick. He dy'd 
the 8th of February of the Year 590, after 12 Years, 
2 Months, and 29 Days Pontificate. 

Gxzcory the Great ſucceeded him the 3d of Sep- 
tember of the Year 590; he was illuſtrious by his 
Birth, (being the Son of Gordian, a Senator) his Piety, 
profound Doctrine, and Erudition; and was yet greater 
by his Holineſs and Capacity, than by his Elevation 
in the Church, He oppoſed, with an apoſtolical Cou- 
rage, the Enterprizes of | ſecular Princes, and enrich'd 
the Cbriſtian World with his excellent Writings. He 
dy'd the 12th of March of the Year 604, after he had 
3 the Church 13 Years, 6 Months, and 10 

Js. . 


Note, That Pope Gr the Great ſent ine 
the Monk 2 r in the Vear of 
Cbriſ 602, to preach the Goſpel to the Engliſh, 
who had render'd themſelves Maſters of that 
Kingdom; and where he converted a vaſt Num- 
ber of People, and, among the reſt, their King 
Adelbert. Gregory cauſed Auguſtine to be conſe- 
crated Archbiſhop of Canterbury, by Virgilius of 
Arles in Provence, and ſent him the Pallium, or 
archiepiſcopal Mantle. He deſign'd, likewiſe, 
OO who were to be eſtabliſh'd, giving 
9 


the Pre- eminence to thoſe of Canterbury and 
York. He alſo ſent Veſſels of Gold and Silver, 
and other neceſſary Ornaments, for the Celebra- 
tion of Divine Service z and wrote a Letter to 
King Adelbert, in which he praiſes his Zeal for 
the Eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian Religion, and 
exhorts him to employ all his Power for the De- 
ſtruction of Idolatry in his Kingdom. Thro* 
the Queen's Means, Auguſtine recover'd an old 
Church which the antient Chriſtians had built at 
Canterbury, and which he re-edified, and conſe- 
crated, in Honour of our Lord and Saviour Je- 
ſus Cbriſt, and where he eſtabliſh'd his epiſcopal 
See, and that of his Succeſſors; having been 
ever ſince the primatical See of the whole King- 
dom. The Prelates of Ireland (which ſhews 
that there was then an eſtabliſh'd Church in Tre- 
land) conſulted Gregory the ſame Year 602, to 
know if they were to re-baptize the Neftorians, 
who return'd to the Church. He anſwer'd, Epiſt. 
61, lib. 9. that according to the antient Cuſtom 
of the Church, they were not to be baptiz'd a- 
new, if they had been already baptiz'd in the 
Name of the bleſſed Trinity; but inſtructed, 
only, in the Myſtery of the Incarnation, in 
which they err'd believing that there were two 
Perſons in Chriſt, as well as two Natures, 


SaBIntan ſucceeded him the firſt of September 
604, and dy'd the 9th of February 605, after 5 
Months, and 19 Days Pontificate. 


Note, That under Sabinian's Pontificate, Auguſtine 
inſtituted the See of London, and appointed Mel- 
litus for its. firſt Biſhop, and F«#us to that of 
Rocheſter. . | 


1 | 
Bod Ir Ac Ius III. ſucceeded him the 25th of F. 

bruary 606; he dy'd the 12th of November of the 

ſame Year, after 8 Months, and 23 Days Pontificate. 


Note, That Bonifacius III. to maintain himſelf on 
his epiſcopal Chair, (which being grown already 
a good fat Benefice, attended with a hou deal 
of Power, Magnificence, and Grandeur, and 
free from thoſe Dangers and Toils it was ſubject 
to, in the Infancy of Chriſtianity, had began to 
excite the nice Appetite of the Levitical Tribe) 
corrected an Abuſe which had been introduc'd 
among the Roman Clergy, who, while their Bi- 
ſhops were yet living, uſed to treat of the Elec- 
tion of his Succeſſor, and for that Purpoſe made 
Cabals. Bonifacius therefore aſſembled a Synod 
of 72 Biſhops, 34 Prieſts of the Roman Church, 
and 2 Deacons: In this Aſſembly he made a 
Conſtitution, by which he forbad, under Pain of 
Excommunication, to treat of the Succeſſor of a 
living Pope. This Conſtitution is not obſerv'd 
at preſent by the Cardinals, who aſſemble, and 
make Cabals for the Election of a Pope, when 
they ſee attack'd with any Malady him whom 
they want dead. 


| Bow1racivs IV. ſucceeded him the 18th of Sep- 
tember 607 ; he obtain'd from the Emperor Phocas 
the Pantheon, (built by Marius Agrippa, Auguſtus's 
Son-in-law, in Honour of all the Gods) and conſe- 
crated it to the Service of the true God, under the 
Invocation. of the bleſſed Virgin, and all the Mar- 
tyrs; and is yet one of the moſt magnificent Churches 
of Rome, He died the 8/b of May 614, after 6 
Years, 8 Months, and 13 Days Pontificate. 
Dopa r us, a Roman, ſucceeded him the 13 of 
November of the Year 614; he was extremely pious, 
He died the 8:tþ of November 617, after 2 Years, 11 
Months, and 26 Days Pontificate, - a 


Note, That I have read one of his Epiſtles written 
to Gordian, Biſhop in Spain, with Reſpect to 
Huſbands and Wives, who, thro? Ignorance, had 
-H- ſtood 
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ſtood Godfathers and Godmothers to their own 

Children, on Eaſter Eve, which was the Time 

when Baptiſm was adminiſter'd. He anſwers, 

that he has found in the Archives of the Roman 
Church, that the ſame Thing had happen'd for- 
merly in the Churches of T/auria, Epheſus, and 
Feruſalem; on which the Biſhops of thoſe Cities 
had tonſulted the See of Rome, to know if Hul- 
bands and Wives, to which ſuch a Thing had 
happend, had a Right to uſe the Liberty of, 
Marriage as before; and that the holy Fathers of 
bleſſed Memory, Julius, Innocent, and Celeſti- 
nus, with ſeveral Biſhops and Prieſts, aſſembled 
in the Church of the bleſſed Apoſtles, had for- 
bidden marry'd People ſtanding, henceforward, 
Sponſors for their own Children, at their Bap- 
tiſm; and order'd that thoſe who had ſtood 
ſhould be parted, d Toro, as having contracted an 
Affinity between them. 


Box tr Ac tus V. ſucceeded him the 29th of Decem- 
ber 617; he was a Neapolitan born, and it was ſaid of 
him, particularly, that he was the meekeſt, and moſt 
affable of all Men. He dy'd the 21h of Ofober 
625, after 5 Years, 10 Months, and 1 Day Ponti- 
ficate. 

Horx ox 1vs I. ſucceeded him the 14th of May 626; 
his Love for the Peace of the Church was the Cauſe 
of his being deceiv'd by the Monothelites,(whoſe He- 
reſy I'll mention under its proper Head). He dy'd 
the 12h of October 638, after 12 Years, 4 Months, 
and 27 Days Pontificate. 

SevERINvUS ſucceeded him the 29th of May 640; 
he was extremely good, and charitable to the Poor. 
He ſignaliz'd his Zeal, in condemning the Eabęſis, or 
Edict publiſh'd by the Emperor Heraclius, in Favour 
of the Monothelites, He died the 2d of Auguſt of the 
ſame Year, after 2 Months, and 4 Days Pontificate ; 
tho* Anaſtaſius gives him 12 Years, and 4 Days; but 
I am apt to think it is a Miſtake in the Impreſſion, 

Joan IV. born in Dalmatia, ſucceeded him the 
31 of December 640 ; the firſt Thing he did was to 
condemn, alſo, publickly, the E#befis, notwithſtand- 
ing all the Menaces of the Emperor. He employ'd 
vaſt Sums of Money for the Redemption of Cap- 
tives, and dy'd the 21ſt of Ofober 642, after 1 Year, 
9 Months, and 13 Days Pontificate. 

Tx kODORus I. ſucceeded him the 25th of Novem- 
ber 642; he oppoled, with a great Zeal and Conſtan- 
cy, both Hereſy, and Hereticks; and that learned 
and pious Pontiff promoted, as much as it was in his 
Power, the Good of the Church. He died the 1475 
of May 649, after 6 Years, 5 Months, and 18 or 20 
Days Pontificate. ; 

Max T1n I. born at Todi in Tuſcany, ſucceeded him 
the 1 of July 649 ; he was very zealous for the Ca- 
tbolick Religion, and very ſevere towards the Impious. 
He died a Martyr, in Exile, after incredible Fatigues 
and Sufferings, the 6b of September 655, after 6 
Years, 1 Month, and 26 Days Pontificate. 

EvuceNius I. ſucceeded him in the Year 655; he 
was very liberal to the Poor, and order'd, that at his 
Death all his Effects ſhould be diſtributed to them. 
He was meek, affable, and very gracious. He died 
the 24 of June 656, after 8 Months, and 18 Days 
Pontificate. 

V1TALIAN, born at Seni in Campania, ſucceeded 
him the 31ſt of Fuly 656; he took a particular Care 
of the Church, and died with the Reputation of a 
Saint, the 27th of January 671, after 14 Years, and 
very near 6 Months . 

Ap zo Ar us ſucceeded him the 9th of April 65 r, 
and dy'd the 26th of June of the Year 676, after 5 
Years, 2 Months, and 17 Days Pontificate. 


Note, That the ſecond Year of Adeodatus's.Pontifi- 
cate was remarkable by the Death of King O/- 
wald, who reign'd in one Part of England with 
a great deal of Piety and Glory. . 


Dou N us, or Donut x tox us, fdecee "We 
7 wy "pe 676, _ died the I1th ee 
ear 678, after 1 Year, 5 Months, 
tificate, 0 and 10 Days h. 
AGATHON ſucreeded him the 165 of 
Year 678; he was meek, honeſt, bert, in th 
and obliging to every Body, without negieit s 
eu- of the Church. He dy'd the 10th * 
ary of the Year 68 2, after 3 Years, 6 M 
Days Pontificate. : — 25 


Note, That under Agathon's Pontificate, in the y 
680, was aſſembled, by the Emperor Conan 
Pogonatus's Orders, the firſt Council au 
Trullo, becauſe the Place of the Afembly 4 
Hall of the Palace built in Form of 2 1 
In the 130 Seſſion of that Council, (which i the 
6tþ general one in the univerſal Belief of the 
Church from that Time to that of Larbe- * 
from Luther to this, among the Roman Cathelicy 
Pope Honorius was anathematiz'd, as hayi & 
vour'd the Hereſy of the Mono:belites, in his . 
piſtle to Sergius, Patriarch of Conftantingple 2nd 
a Monothelite : which Condemnation has beg 
great Subject of Diſpute among Authors ever 
ſince, This Diſpute conſiſts in two Points, the 
firſt is, if Honorius has been an Heretick, oe 
no: And the ſecond, if the ſixth Council has 
condemn*d him, in Fact; or if the Act of that 
Council have been falſified by Theodorus, Patri. 
arch of Conſtantipople. *Tis what Cardinal 34. 
ronius pretends has happen*d, and which he en. 
deavours to prove in his Annals, with all the 
Dexterity of his Genius, and with his Eloquere, 
But it might be ſaid, with all the Reſpe@ due to 
ſo great a Man, that his Pre-occupation in Favour 
of the Infallibility of the Popes, and his Zeil 
for their Authority, have engag'd him to defend 
Henorius againſt the Reproach of Hereſy, andto 
maintain the Falſification of the Acts of the 
Council, by Tbeadorus, with more Warmth than 
Solidity and Sincerity. Baronius, to ſupport his 
Sentiment, writes, that Theodorus of Conftauti- 
nople had been anathematiz d in the 6:b Council, 
and that to blot out that Spot, he put the Name 
of Pope Honorius, inſtead of his; but he does 
not give the leaft Proof of that Condemnation, 
and no Hiſtorian has inform'd us of the Reaſon 
why Theoderus quitted the Patriarchate a little 
before the Council; beſides, there is not the leaſt 

Appearance that it was for the Hereſy of the 

' Monothelites, ſince George, who was put in his 
Place, favour*d that Hereſy ; and what hinder'd 
his Depoſition was, his renouncing it, and ac- 
quieſcing to the Deciſions of the Council, Tbes- 
dorus did the fame Thing, there fore there was no 
Subject to depoſe him. But let it be granted 
that Theodorus was depoſed, according to Bare 
nius's Sentiment, ſupported by no Proofs ; he 
had nothing elſe to do but to blot out his Name 
from among thoſe of the other Perſons who hal 
been condemn'd, becauſe he could have expected 
that perhaps it could not have been percei's, 

but to make the Condemnation pronounced a- 

gainſt him fall on fo eminent a Perſon as the Bi- 

ſhop of the firſt See of the Latin Church, who 
had not been mention'd in the Council, had been 
the moſt extravagant Enterprize in the Wor 

and the moſt contrary ta his Deſign, which was 
of hiding himſelf, fince he had then revolt 

againſt him the whole occidental Church 3 the 
Examen of Honorius's Letters, and his Condem- 
nation, are found in more than 14 or 15 Places 

of the Council, there are whole Pages e: 

Mention is made of him, and he is always a 

tinguiſh'd by his Quality of Pope, and of np 

.of Name. 'So- that Theodoras had been oplig 

to falſify not only one Place of the Council, but 


| ſaid on this 
a great many more. Al; wat _ - "Occaſion 
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| Occaſion in Favour of the Church, is, that there 
js @ great Difference berween the Pype and che 


hurch, the Pope being conſidered by all the 
— 'Cathotick Schools as ca De of Error, 
tho not the Church. The Faculty of Theology 
of Paris is of that Sentiment, and there is no- 
ching determined, yet, for the univerſal Church, 
on that Queſtion: Therefore it would be a Te- 
merity in me to do it myſelf, Pope Agatho 
does not fay in his Letter that none of his 
predeceſſors have been Hereticks; but only that 
the apoffolical Church of Rome has never deviated 


from the Truth. 


Leo II. born in Sicily, ſucceeded Agalbo in the 
Year 683, He was very well verſed in all Sorts of 
&iences, and eſpecially very learned in Muſick. He 
reform'd that of the-Church, which was very irregu- 
lar; took a particular Care of the Orphans, Widows, 
and Poor, and dy'd with the Reputation of a Saint, 
the 28th of June 684, after 1 Year, 10 Months, and 
14 Days Pontificate. | 

Bexeprer II. ſucceeded him the 10th of Auguſt 
684. His Doctrine and Piety raiſed him to the epiſ- 
copal Chair, and Conſtantine Pogonatus had ſo pro- 
found a Reſpect for his Virtue, that he left to the Ro- 
man Clergy the Eiberty of electing their Biſhop, with- 
out being oblig'd to have Recourſe, for the future, to 
the Authority of the Emperor, or of his Exarch. He 
dy'd the 71h of May 685, after 8 Months, and 17 
Days Pontificate. 

jon x V. ſucceeded him the 224 or 23d of Fuly 685. 
He dy'd the 2d of Auguſt 686, after 1 Year, and 11 
Da ntificate. 

— ſucceeded him the 20th of Oflober 686. 
He was very virtuous, and dy'd the 13th of OZober 
687, after 11 Months, and 23 Days Pontificate. 

hates I. ſucceeded him the 26/b of December 
687, He was learned, pious, charitable, and very 
zalous for the Intereſt of the Church. He dy'd the 
gh of 4 cpa 701, after 13 Years, 8 —_— and 
u Days Pontificate. The Pontifical obſerves, that he 
order d that at the Time of the Fraction of the Bread 
for the Communion, there ſhould be ſung, Anus Dei 
qui tollis peccata mundi miſerere nobis. 

Joan VI. ſucceeded him the 404b of Ofober 701. 
He 7 the 10h of January jos, after 3 Years, 2 
Months, and 12 Days Pontificate. | 

Joux VII. ſucceeded him the 1, of March 705, 
and dy'd the 1875 of OZober 707, after 2 Years, 7 
Months, and 17 Days Pontificate. 

Stsix us ſucceeded him the 18th of Fanuary 708, 
and dy*d the 7 of February of the ſame Year, after 
20 Days Pontificate. g 5 
 ConsTanTINE I. ſucceeded him the 74h of March 
708, He was the firſt Pope whoſe Feet were kiſſed 
by a crown*d Head; for at an Interview he had at 
Nice of Nicomedia, with the Emperor Fuftinian, the 
Emperor, with the Diadem on his Head, proſtrated 
himſelf, and kiſſed the Pope's Feet. Conſtantine died 
the 9th of April! 114, after 6 Years, 1 Month, and 2 
Days Pontificate. a 

REGORY II. a Deacon, and Library keeper of 
the Church, fucceeded him the 22d of 
a Perſon of a profound Doctrine, and great Piety. 

excommunicated the Emperor Leo the aurian, 
and dy'd the 11 of February 731, after 16 Years, 8 
Months, and 20 Days Pantificate. g 

Grecory III. fucceeded him the 16th of Fæbru- 
"Ty 731, He was, ſays the Library-keeper Anafta- 

us, a very good and prudent Prelate, very well in- 
tructed in the divine Scriptures, a great Preacher, an 
nvioltble Conſervator of the Catholick and Apoſto- 
lical Faith, a ſtrengous Defender and Emulator of the 
orthodox Doctrine, a Friend of the Poor, a Redecmer 
of Captives and Priſoners, a Protector of Widows and 
Fo! hans, and a Director of thoſe who would live re- 
WET. He dy'd with the Reputation of a Saint, 

15 of November 741, after 10 Years, 3 Months, 
and 10 Days Pontificate, 2 


— 


ay 714. He 


Note, That it was under Gregory III's Pontificate 
that Iva, Kibg of the occidental Saxons in Eng- 
land, eftabliſh'd in his Kingdom one Penny out 
of an hundred on every Houſe, to be paid yearly 
to the apoſtolical See; which Penny was call'd, 
after wards, St. Peter's Pence, It was alſo the 
ſame Pope who gave firſt, in his Letter to Charles 
Marte, where ie implores. his Succour againſt 
the Lombards, the Title of Moft Chribian 
which the Kings of France have preſery*d ever 
ſince, and which they highly deſerve, if it was 
bur for their truly royal Generoſity for Cbriſtian 
Princes in Affliction, who have always fled to the 
Court of France for Refuge, and by whom they 
have been maintain'd, in all the Splendor and 
Magnificence agreeable to their hi h Rank and 
Dignity. I have ſeen five of thoſe Princes at 
once in France, one of whom I had the Honour 
of being intimately acquainted with, viz. the 
late Prince Ragotzki, of Tranſilvania; who was 
Pleaſed to tell me, that the late King Lowis the 
Great would often give him more than he wanted, 
or would accept. 


ZACHARIAS ſucceeded Grepory III. the 24 or 61h 
of December 741. He was illuſtrious by his Doctrine 
and Holineſs. Photius has obſerv'd, in his Bibliotheca, 
that he tranſlated into Greek the four Books of Dia- 
logues of St. Gregory the Great, He dy'd the 15thof 
January 752, after 10 Years, 3 Months, and 10 Days 
Pontificate. 

STEPHEN II. was elected to ſupply his Place the 
27th of March 752, but 3 Days after his Election he 
loſt his Speech at once, and dy'd the next, of an A- 
poplexy. 8 fe 

STEPHEN III. ſucceeded him the goth of May 
752. The Tyranny and Violence of the Lombards 
oblig'd him to retire into France, where he was re- 
ceived by King Pepin with all the Honour and Re- 
ſpect ;majinable. Anaſtaſius writes, that the King 
walk'd by the Pope on Foot, leading his Horſe by the 
Bridle ; but there is a very great Appearance that this 
Author writes rather according to the Cuſtom of his 
Time, than according to Truth. He dy'd the 2670 
of April of the Year 757, after 5 Years, and 20 Days 
Pontificate, 

Pau I, his Brother, was elected to ſupply his 
Place the 28;h-of May 757. Under his Pontificate 
the Pope attain'd to that Pitch of temporal Grandeur 
he enjoys 1 prob Dolor ! by the Munificence 
of Pepin, King of France. 

STEPHEN IV. ſucceeded him the 55 of Auguſt 
758. Anaſtafius ſays, that he was learned in the ſa- 
cred Scriptures, perfectly well acquainted with the ec- 
cleſiaſtical Traditions, and perlever'd conſtantly in 
their Obfervation. He died the f of February 7 72, 
after 3 Years, 5 Months, and 28 Days Pontificate. 
 ApkrIaN, a Roman Citizen, ſucceeded him the 1015 
of February 772. He knew how to join Humility 
with his profound Erudition, and his Manſuetude 
with his Zeal for the eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline. Egin- 
hart ſays, that Charlemagne was ſenſibly afflicted at 
his Death, and ſhed Tears for him, as for a very 
dear Friend, and as if he had loſt his Brother, or Son. 
William of Malmeſbury relates, that he ſent Alms as 
far as England, and deſir'd the King of the Mercians 
to order that Prayers ſhould be ſaid for him in his 
Kingdom. He dy'd the 26/b of December of the Year 
795, after 23 Years, 10 Months, and 17 Days Pon- 
tihcate, | 1 

Lo III. born at Rome, Son of Aſappius, ſucceeded 
him the 174þ of December 795. He was learned, mo- 
deſt, charitable, and compaſſionate, He crown'd 


. Charlemagne Emperor of the Weſt, and dy*d the 121 
of June 816, after 20 Years, 7 Months, and 17 Days 


Pontificate. | 
STEPHEN V. of a very noble Family, ſucceeded 
him the 224 of June 816. He came into France, 
where he anointed and erown'd the Emperor Louis 
the Gentle, in the Abbey of St. Remy at Rbeims. The- 
gan 
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gan, an Author of thoſe Times, writes, that Louis 
roſtrated himſelf all along on the Ground at the 

Pope's Feet; and that in getting up he ſaluted the 

Pope with theſe Words of the Plalmiſt, Bleſſed be be 

that cometh in the Name of the Lord; and that the 
Pope anſwer'd, Bleſſed be the Lord our God, who has 
granted to our Eyes to ſee a ſecond King David. Ste- 

phen dy'd ſoon after his Return to Rome, the 25th of 
Fanuary 817, after 7 Months, and 3 Days Ponti- 
ficate, | 

PascHAL1s I. ſucceeded him the 27h of January 
817, He was learned, pious, meek, and adorn'd 
with all the Virtues agreeable to his paſtoral Solicitude. 
He dy'd the 13th of May 824, after 7 Years, 3 
Months, and 16 Days Pontificate. 

Evcene II. ſucceeded him the 15th of May 824. 
Anaſtaſius calls him a Man of great Holineſs, and full 
of the Grace of the Holy Ghoſt. He died the 755 of 
Auguft 827, after 3 Years, 2 Months, and 23 Days 
Pontificate. 

VALENTINE ſucceeded him the 8th of Auguſt 
$27, and dy'd 40 Days after his Election, the ſame 
Year, 

Grrcory IV. a Roman, ſucceeded him the 24th 
of September 827, A Perſon, ſays Anaſtaſius, very 
meek, dextrous, learned, pious, eloquent, firm in 
his Faith, very well inſtructed in the divine Letters, 
the Father of the Poor and of Widows, who deſir'd 
nothing terreſtrial, had no Inclination for Things 
created, and wiſh'd for nothing but to be in Heaven. 
He order'd that the Feaſt of All Saints, which was ce- 
lebrated at Rome only, ſhould alſo be kept throughout 
the Cbriſtian- World. He dy'd the 25th of January 
844, after 16 Years, and 4 Months Pontificate. 

StrG1vs II. a Roman, and a Man of Quality, ſuc- 
ceeded him the 10th of February 844. He was yet 
more conſiderable, by his Piety and Doctrine, than by 
his Birth. He was the firſt who granted Indulgences 
to thoſe who viſited certain Churches; and died the 
12th of April 847, after 3 Years, 2 Months, and ſome 
Days Ponrificate. 

Lo IV. ſucceeded him the 12ib of April 847. 
There are ſome of his Epiſtles found in the Decretal, 
and, among the reſt, one to the Biſhops of England, 
and three others, to Vernon, Duke of Britanny; to 
Charles the Bald, King of France; and to Ebroin and 
Aldefridus, Biſhops. He dy'd with the Reputation of 
a Saint, the 17th of Fuly 855, after 8 Years, 3 
Months, and 5 Days Pontificate. 


Note, That Marianus Scot, or the Scotch, places the 
Death of Leo IV. the 7th of his Pontificate, and 
the Fable of the Election of Pope Joan. Sige- 
bert has wrote it after him, and ſeveral modern 
Authors mention it; but the Hiſtorians of that 
Fable are all to be ſuſpected, and agree neither 
on the Name of that Popeſs, nor of her Na- 
tion, They relate it in the following Manner : 
* An Engliſh Woman, ſtolen out of her Coun- 
try by a Prieſt who lov'd her, came to live at 
* Mayence, where ſhe was deliver'd of a Daugh- 
© ter call*d, afterwards, Gerberte. This Daugh- 
ter having a vaſt deal of Wit, learn'd the Belles 
* Lettres in her Youth, and enter'd, under a 
* Man's Diſguiſe, in the Abbey of Fulde. Some 
Time afterwards ſhe went to Athens, where ſhe 
* made ſo great a Proficiency in theSciences, and 
* eſpecially in Theology, that returning fince to 
* Rome, ſhe found but very few Perſons who 
could equal her in Doctrine. This gain'd her 
© ſuch a Reputation, that after Leo I V's Death 
* (hs was elected in his Place, and took the 
Name of Jobn VIII. but God, unwilling to 
* ſuffer long ſuch a monſtrous Impiety, permitted 


that having been got with Child by her Came 


* rier, ſhe was deliver'd in the open Street, near 
the Coliſeum, as ſhe went in Proceſſion ; and 
* dy'd on the Spot. Therefore, ſay they, the 
* Popes never paſs thro” that Street; and after 
the Election of a Pope, he is plac'd on a pier- 


1 * 1 ** to diſcover his Sex. 
of Impertinencies; there 

rary Writers who mention it "wp 12 
who is the firſt who ſpeaks of it, is jule Py; 
pected, as well as Sigebert, of Paſſion Ka ink ſul. 
Popes. Even thoſe ſeparated from the Ro % 
Church, in theſe laſt Centuries, have und ay 
themſelves on that Subject, and conſider Ye 
Impoſture. Blondel, an eminent Miniſte, *® 
compoſed a ſmall Book, on Purpoſe to = | 
which he does very pertinently, The 2 it 
who relate it contradiCt one another; { 
them give her the Name of Gilbert, 9 
her Agnes, Iſabella, Margaret, Doro by cell 
makes her an Engliſþ Woman born, 4a 
German. They do not agree better amon then, 
ſelves on the Name of Papacy ſhe wh. a 


ſays that it was that of Jobn VII. another that of 
There 


This Fable 10 


Jobn VIII. another that of Joby IX. 
the ſame Diverſity for the Year in which ſhe 
pear d; theſe mark the Year 753, thoſe the 1 
lowing Year, others the Year 8), others g J 
and others 859. There are ſome who — 
Year 654. They differ as much with Regard to 
the Duration of her Pontificate z one ſays it laſed 
a Year, another a Year and four Days; theſe 
make it of two Years and a Half, thoſe two 
Years only; and ſome four Months, Truth N 
one, but Falſhood cannot agree with itſelf. 1 
muſt add, that if that Election had happen'd in 
the Roman Church, Photius, who invented ſo 
many Calumnies againſt her, had not forgot an 
Event ſo injurious to her. But, however, nei. 
ther he, nor the Emperor Michel, a Favourer of 
his Schiſm, and a capital Enemy of the Rona 
Church, ſay not one Word of it. It is certain, 
by the Teſtimony of ſeveral irreproachable Au. 
thors, that there was no Pope between Lo lx. 
and Benedict III. Nicholas, in his Epiſtle to che 
Synod, ſays, Hincmar has perſuaded Benedi8, at 
the Beginning of his Conſecration, to confirm the 
Council; and by Hincmar's Anſwer to Nicholas 
it appears, that that Confirmation was made the 
ſame Year of Leo's Death. The Words of 4. 
naſt aſius are formal; for he ſays, that as ſoon a 
Leo was dead, the Rowan Clergy, Senate, and 
People, aſſembled, and proclaim'd Benedif 
Pope. Ado ſays, that Leo dying, Benedict vn 
ſubſtituted, 


BENE DIC III. ſucceeded him in Fuly 855. 4- 
naſiafius ſays, that he was a Man eminent for his Doc- 
trine, ſweet in Converſation, pacifick, compaſſionate, 
and very humble. He dy'd the 875 or 12th of April 
of the Year 858, after 2 Years, 6 Months, and ſome 
Days Pontificate. 

N1cnoL as, call'd the Great, ſucceeded him the 
24th of April 858. Rheginon ſays, that ever ſince 
Gregory the Great no Pope had been comparable to 
him; for he commanded over Kings and Tyrant, 
and brought them under his Authority, as if he had 
been Lord of the whole Earth. No Pope had car- 
ry*d ſo high as he did, the pontifical Authority in the 
Church, nor ſpoke as he did of the Power of the 
Roman See. Anaſtaſius writes, that not only fe 
Nations, but even the Elements mourn'd for him at 
his Death, which happen'd the 14þ of November 867, 
after 9 Year, 6 Months, and 20 Days Pontificate. 

ApRIan II. ſucceeded him the 14th of December 
867. He was 75 Years old when elected Pope, but 
he was much more venerable by his Virtue, than by 
his Age. He imitated the high Style of his Prede- 
ceſſor Nicholas, when he ſpoke to crowned Heads, 
which was, perhaps, loftier than became a Succeſſor 
the Apoſtles, who ſhould be meek and humble, and 
not affect a Power which Chri# himſelf had renoun- 
ced while upon Earth. He dy'd the 14 of November 

2 after 4 Vears, 10 Months, and 17 Days Pontl- 
cate, 

Joan VIII. ſucceeded him the 141 of Dt 


a i 


del 


He reftored to the patriarchal See of Conffan- 
Photius, who had been * and excom- 

ated in 2 Council where the Legates of his 
mY -effors had preſided. He dy'd the 15th of De- 
1 982, after 10 Years Pontificate. 

MARIN, or MazTin II. ſucceeded him the 297h 
of December 882. He gave fingular Matks of his 
prudent Conduct, of his Zeal for the Advantage 

he Church, and of his ſolid Piety. He dy'd the 
oh of Fanuary 884, after 1 Year, and 2 Days Ponti- 
fate. f 
Il. fucceeded him the 20th of January 

Ae faked, with a great Conftancy, his Com- 
ig to Photius of Conſtantinople; and dy*d the 
„ 885, after 1 Lear, 3 Months, and 19 
gth x 4 > 
Hh N VI. ſucceeded him the 2775 of May 
883. He acquir'd, by his Virtues, the Title of moſt 
holy and generous Extirpator of all Vices. He main- 
uin d the Intereſt of the Church againſt Ba! the Ma. 
cedonian, Emperor of the Eaft, and dy'd the 21 of 
May 890, after 6 Years, and ſome Days Pontificate. 

Fon Mosus ſucceeded him the 31 of May 890. 
He was a very good Prelate, perſecuted during his 
Life, and even after his Death; which happen'd the 
14th of December $96, after 6 Years, and very near 
6 Months Ponrificate. 

Srxpaen VII. ſucceeded him the 14th of Decem- 
ber 896, or the 86h of January 897. He condemn'd, 
thro* an Exceſs of Rigour, the Memory of Pope For- 
moſs, — of the 8/þ of January goo, after 3 or 4 
Years Pontificate. | 

Taronore II. ſucceeded him in the Year gor. His 
Pontificate laſted but 20 Days, and he dy'd the ſame 
Year, 

Joan IX. ſucceeded him in the Year 901. He an- 
null'd all that had been done 5 A Ara 

Formoſus, and condemn'd the Election o - 
wface VII. 4 He dy'd in the Year 905, after 3 Years, 
ad 15 Days Pontificate. 

BEN EDI IV. ſucceeded him in the Year 9gog, 
and y in the Yeat 905, or 906, after ſome Months 
Pontificate. 

Leo V. ſucceeded him in the Year 905, or 906, 
and occupied but 40 Days St. Peter's Chair. 

Cukis TO HER ſucceeded him in the Year 9o6, and 
was confin'd in a Monaſtery, after 7 Months Ponti- 
kicate, 

Sr O us III. ſucceeded him in the Year 907. He 
was diſſolute, and Noone ON * in the Year 910, 
afer 3 Years, and 4 Months Pontificate. 

4 AST ASIUS It. ſucceeded him in the Year 910. 
He govern'd the Church with a great deat of Pru- 
dence, and liv*d without Reproach. He dy'd in the 
Year 912, after 2 Years, and 20 Days Pontificate. 

Lax po ſucceeded him in the Year 912, the 2845 
of December, His Pontificate laſted but 2 1 
aceording to ſome; or 4 Months, and 22 Days, ac- 
cording . others. 

Joan X. ſucceeded him the 24th of Fanuary 913. 
He took a great Care to expel the Saracens from the 
Dominions of the Church, and defeated them in gig. 
He dy d in the Year 928, after 15 Years, and very near 
3 Months Pontificate. | 

Lro VI. ſucceeded him in the Year 928, He go- 
dern d the Church but 6 Months, and 15 Days, dying 

. , 5 Days, Uying 

the Beginning of November 929. 
STEPHEN VIII. ſucceeded him in the Year 929, 
e was extremely virtuous, and died the 875 of De- 
v3 r, after 2 Years, 1 Month, and 15 Days Pon- 


Joux Xl. ſucceeded him in the Year 931. He dy'd 

10 2 Year 936, after 4 Years, and 10 Months Pon- 
Lxo VII. ſucceeded him in the Year 936. He lo- 

= Peace and Juftice, and govern'd with a great deal 

y Clemency. He dy'd the 6b of June 939, after 3 
ears and a Half Pontificate. 


STEPHE N.IX, ſucceeded him the 7th of June 939, 
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and died at the Beginning of the Year 943, after 
Years, 4 Months, and 5 Days Pontificate F 

Marin, of Max TIN III. ſucceeded him the 
4th of February 943. He reform'd the Clergy, re- 
pair*d the Churches, took Care of the Poor, and fot. 
got none of the Duties of a good Prelate; He died 
the 14th of May 946, aftet 3 Yeats, 4 Months, and 
13 Days Pontificate, | 

AcArerT Il. ſucceeded him in the Year 946. He 
2 * r for the Affairs of the Church, 

y'a the 271h of December 935, after 9 Years 
Months, and 10 Days n * ? bY 

Jon x XII. ſucceeded him in the Year 955, He 
was call'd, befote, Ofavian; and took, then, the 
Name of Jobn. Ever ſince, the Popes have almoſt 
always chang'd their Names. He dy'd the 14tb of 
May 964, after 9 or 10 Years Pontificate. 

BeNep1CT V. ſucceeded him in the Year 964. 
He was perſecuted by the Emperor 0:ho, who fent 
him Priſoner to Hamburg in Germany; where he dy'd 
the roth of June 965, after 1 Year's Pontificate, 

Jonx XIII. ſucceeded him in the Year 965. 
eſtabliſh'd the bleſſing of Bells, and his Conduct was 
eſteem'd a little too ſevere, He dy'd the 18/b of Sep- 
tember 972, after 6 Years, 11 Months, and 15 Days 
Pontificate. 

Don N us, or Dou x ro us II. ſucceeded him the 
20th of September 972. He liv'd but 3 Months after 
his Election, and dy'd the 19h of December of the 
ſame Year. | 

Bexneprcr VI. ſucceeded him the 20th of Decem- 
ber 972, and dy'd in the Year 974, after 1 Year, 3 
Months, and ſome Days Pontificate. 

Benzpicr VII. ſucceeded him the 11th of May 
975. He govern'd very well the Church, and his rare 
Virtues made him belov'd of every Body. He died 
the rotb of Juꝶ 984, after 9 Years Pontificate, 

Jonx XIV, ſucceeded him in the Year 984. He 
dy'd the 20th of Auguft 985, after 1 Year, and ſome 
Months Pontificate. | 

Joun XV. ſucceeded him in the Year 985, and 
dy*d the 7th of May 996, after 10 Years, 4 Months, 
and 12 Days Pontificate. | 

Grecory V. ſucceeded him the 13th of Fuly 996. 
*Tis imagin'd, that in the firſt Synod he aſſembled, he 
cauſed to be publiſh'd a Bull, or Conſtitution for the 
Electors of Emperors. He dy'd the 18th of Frbru- 
= 999, after 2 Years, 8 Months, and 6 Days Ponti- 

Cate. | 

SrLvesTEx II, ſucceeded him in the Year 999. He 
was a Frenchman born, call'd Gerbert, of the Order 
of St. Benedig. He had a very bright Genius, was 
perfectly well verſed in Mathematicks and other Sci- 
ences. He is praiſed by the beſt Authors of his Time, 
and calumniated 80 Years after his Death by ſchiſma- 
eical Writers. He dy'd the 125 of May 1003, after 
4 Years, and 2 or 3 Months Pontificate. | 

Jons XVI. ſucceeded him the 1/b of June 1003 
Some ſay, that in his Time the Election of Pope was 
taken from the People, to be entirely given to the 
Clergy. He dy'd in the Year 1003, after 5 Months 
Pontificate. 

Jon XVII. ſucceeded him the 20th of November 
1003. He procut'd the Union of the Greet Church 
with the Latin, and dy*d the'187h of July 1009, after 
5 Years, 7 Months, and 18 Days Pontificate. 

SErGIVS IV. ſucceeded him the 31 of Auguſt 
oog. He was learned, and charitable ; and died the 
13th of May 1012, after 2 Years, 8 Months, and 13 

s Pontificate. | 

Kanter VIII. of the Houſe of the Earls of 
Tuſculano, ſucceeded him the 74h of June 1012. He 
expell'd the Saracens and Greeks, who had render'd 
themſelves Maſters of Part of 1taly. He dy'd the 
27th of February 1024,after 11 or 12 Years Pontifieate. 

Jon XVIII. ſucceeded him the 30th of April 1024. 
He was Son of Gregory, Earl of Tuſculano, and Bro- 
ther of Benedid VIII. He dy'd the 85 of November 


1033, after 9 Years, and 8 Months Pontificate. 
| | BENE DIC 
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BEN EDIT IX. ſucceeded him in the Year 1033. 
He was Son of Alberic, Earl of Freſcati. He abdi- 
cated his Dignity, not ſo much by a Principle of Vir- 
tue, as thro? Fear, in the Year 1044, after 10 Years, 
and ſome Months Pontificate, 

Gxzecory VI. call'd, before, John Gratian, ſuc- 
ceeded him the End of April 1044. He dy'd in the 
Year 1046, after 2 Years, and 8 Months Pontificate. 

CIEMENT II. a Saxon born, call'd Suidger, or 
Suinger, ſucceeded him in the Year 1046. He was 
made Pope at the Council of Sutri. He aſſembled a 
Council at Rome, to retrench Simony, and other A- 
buſes committed in the Church; and dy'd the 91h of 
October 1047, after 10 Months Pontificate. 

Dam asvs II. call'd Popon, ſucceeded him the 171 
of July 1048. He dy'd 23 Days after his Election, 
in the ſame Year. | 

LEO IX. call'd, before, Brunon, of the Houſe of 
the Earls of Aſboarg, ſucceeded him the 12th of Fe- 
Zruary 1049. He was eminent for his Science and 
Piety, and has merited a Place in the Catalogue of 
Saints. He dy'd the 16th of April 1054, after 5 
Years, 2 Months, and 7 Days Pontificate. 

Vic ron II. call'd, before, Gebebard, a German, 
ſucceeded him the 13th of April 1055, He contri- 
buted all in his Power towards procuring an Union of 
the Cbriſtian Princes. He dy'd the 28th of Fuly 
1057, after 2 Years, 3 Months, and 15 Days Ponti- 
ficate. 

Sr ETHZ X. call'd the Great, Brother of Godfrey 
Duke of Lorrain, ſucceeded him the 24 of Auguſt 
1057. He was learned, wiſe, and very pious. He 
dy*d with the Reputation of a Saint, the 28 of April 
1058, after 8 Months Pontificate. 

N1cnoLas II. call'd Gerard of Burgundy, a French- 
man ; or, according to others, a Savoyard, ſucceeded 
him in the Year 1039. Heappeaſed ſeveral Troubles 
in the City of Rome, and in the eccleſiaſtical State, by 
his Prudence and good Conduct; and dy'd the 3d of 
Fuly 1061, after 2 Years, and 6 Months Pontificate, 

ALEXANDER II. call'd before An/elme, born in the 
Milaneſe,ſucceeded him the firſt of Ofober 1061. He 
favour'd William the Conqueror, Duke of Normandy, 
in his Conqueſt of England, and dy'd with the Re- 

utation of a Saint, the 22d of April 1073, after 11 
ears, 6 Months, and 22 Days Pontificate. 

GRECORY VII. call'd, before, Hildebrant, ſuc- 
ceeded him the 224 of April 2013. His Life was ir- 
reproachable and exemplary, tho* he be accuſed by 
ſome Authors of having been bold, enterprizing, and 
haughty, becauſe he began to aſſert the Authority of 
the Roman See. He dy*d the 25th of May 1085, af- 
ter 12 Years, 1 Month, and 3 Days Pontificate. 

VicrTor III. call'd Didier, born at Benevent, and 
Abbot of Montcaſſin, ſucceeded him the 24th of May 
1086. His ſole Merit raiſed him to the higheſt Poſts, 
He had a great deal of Piety and Erudition. He 
dy'd the 1655 of September 1087, after 1 Year, 3 
Months, and 24 Days Pontificate. 

UzxBanus II. was a Frenchman, of the Houſe of 
Cha#illon on the Marne. He had been a Monk of 
the Order of St. Benedif, and was elected the 12th of 
March 1088, He govern'd the Church with a great 
deal of Judgment and Piety, and dy'd the 29th of 
July 1099, after 11 Years, 4 Months, and 8 Days Pon- 
tificate, 

PASCHAL II. call'd Rainier, born in Tuſcany, ſuc- 
ceeded him the 124th of Auguſt 1099, He was hum- 
ble, pious, vigilant, and full of Courage to maintain 
the Rights of the Church. He dy'd the 12th of Ja- 
nuary 1118, after 18 Years, 5 Months, and ſome Days 
Pontificate. 

GETLAStus II. call'd Fobx, born at Gayeta, of the 
Order of St. Benedi#, ſucceeded him the 25th or 26th 
of January 1118. He was pious, virtuous, and learn- 
ed. He dy'd the 29th of January 1119, after 1 
Year, and 4 Days Pontificate. | 

CaL1sTus II. calPd, before, Guy of Burgundy, was 
the Suh Son of William the Great, Earl of Burgundy, 
He was elected in the Month of February 1119, and 
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was learned, pious, modeſt, humble, juſt, and 

the greateſt Popes that has govern'd the Chu 8 
dy'd the 13% of December 1124, after 5 Ye... He 
Months, and 1 18 1 eat, 10 

Hoxok tus II. call'd Lambert, ſucce : 
21ſt of December 1124. He was — the 
gilant, and firm in his Deſigns, He dy'd t "ty vi. 
the 24th of February 1130, after 5 Years, 
2 Months ang cr * | 

InxocenT II. calPd Gregory Papareſus 
him the 144h, or the 24 of Bac, n e 
wiſe, pious, ſkilful, and very zealous for the We 
He dy'd the 244th of September 1143, after 13 Ye " 
Months, and 10 Days Pontificate. IN 

CELESTINus II. call'd Guy du Chatel, ſucceed 
him the 2525 of September 1143. He dy'd the 8b of 
way 1144, after 5 Months, and 13 Days Post. 

Lvcivsll. call d, before, Gerrard of Caccianin;; 
born at Bologna, ſucceeded him the 14h of Mar 
1144. He had Wit, Judgment, Prudence, Leargi 
and Piety z and dy'd the 25th of February 1143, aft 
11 Months, and 14 Days Pontificate. : 

EusENE III. call'd Peter Bernard, bor at Pi, 
a Monk of the Order of Ciſteaux, was elefed jy 
25th of February 1145. He was prudent, learns; 
vigilant, and very pious. He dy'd the 8655 of Ju 
1153, after 8 Years, 4 Months, and 13 Days Pont: 
ficate. 

Ax As AsTus IV. a Roman, call'd Conrad, and! 
regular Canon of the Order of St. Auguſtine, ſucceeded 
him the 9h or 10th of Fuly 1153. He had prob 

lf, 
Prudence, and Conduct; and was very liberal to the 
Poor. He dy'd the 2d of December 1154, after f 
Year, 4 Months, and 24 Days Pontificate. 

AprIan IV. an Engliſhman, call'd Nicholas Hijj. 
fragus, or Break-ſpear, ſucceeded him ia the Fer 
1154. He was very wiſe, vigilant, couragious, juſt, 
learned, and very zealous for the Intereſt of the 
Church, of which he was the invincible Defender, 
He dy'd the firſt of September 1159, after 4 Years, 8 
Months, and 9 Days Pontificate. 

ALEXANDER III. born at Sienna, call'd Rinland 
Rainuci, ſucceeded him the 5th or 61h of S:ytember 
1159, He dy'd the 27/4 of Auguſt 1181, alter 21 
Years, 11 Months, and 21 Days Pontificate. 

Lucius III. born at Lucca, call'd Humbalds Alu- 
cingoli, of a noble Family, ſucceeded him the 29thof 
Auguſt 1181, and dy*d the 25th of November 1183, 
after 4 Years, 2 Months, and 18 Days Pontificate, 

UrBanuslII, call'd Lambert Crivelli, Archbiſhop 
of Milan, ſucceeded him the 25th of Neavember 118, 
and dy*d of Sorrow for the taking of Jeruſalem by 
Saladin, the 20th of October 1187, after 10 Months, 
and 25 Days Pontificate. 

GRECORY VIII. call'd Albert of Mora, born 2 
Benevent, ſucceeded him the 6th of Fanuary 1188, 
He dy'd the 25th of March 1191, after 3 Yeats, ? 
Months, and 10 Days Pontificate. 

CxLEsT Ixus III. call'd Hyacint Bobo, ſucceeded 
him the 1275 of April 1191. He died the 800 of Jo. 
nuary 1198, after 6 Years, 2 Months, and 28 Days 
Pontificate. 

Innocent III. of the Houſe of the Earls of Sg. 
ny, or Signie, ſucceeded him the 12/6 of January 
1198. He dy'd the 1675 of Fuly 1215, after 18 
Years, 6 Months, and 9 Days Pontificate. "M40 

Hoxoxz1vs III. a Roman, call'd before Cencius . 
velli, ſucceeded him the 17th of Fuly 1215. He dy'd 
the 18/h or 19th of March 1227, after 10 Years, and 
8 Months Pontificate. : h 

GRECORY IX. call'd Hugolin, or Hugetin, of the 
Houſe of the Earls of Segny, ſucceeded him the 21} 
of March 1227, He dy'd the 22d of AuguF 124 
after 14 Years, 5 Months, and 3 Days Pontificate- 


CeLresTINUus IV. call'd Geofroy, of the Hoe 4 
Ca#iglione of Milan, ſucceeded him the 224 of 0 
tember 1241. He dy'd the 875 of October of the 


Vear, after 18 Days Pontificate. 


Innocent IV. born at Genoa, call'd Sinibal of 
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ue, of the Earls of Lavagno, ſuc- 
te Houſe of FL, of June 1243, and dy'd the 71 
c 


December 12.54» after 11 Years, 5 Months, and 14 
Days Pontificate. 


IV. of the Houſe of the Earls of 
1 point him the 21# of December 12 54. He 
n geudent, judicious, and full of Wit. He died the 
2 May 1261, after 6 Years, 5 Months, and 4 
— pontificate. a 
UasAuus IV. 4 Frenchman, calbd James Panta- 
Jean, ſucceeded him the 29th of Auguſt 1261, He dy d 
he 24 of Ofober 1264, after 3 Years, 1 Month, and 
ö Days Pontificate. 080 
Clement IV. a Frenchman, call'd Guy le Gros, 
ſucceeded him the 5th of February 1265. He dy'd 
the 29th of November 1268, after 3 Years, 9 Months, 


and 25 Days Pontificate. 


Note, That Clement IV. being dead at Viterbo, the Car- 
dinals were 2 Years without being able to agree on 
the Election of a Succeſſor ; and Things were car- 
ried to ſuch a Paſs, that they were upon the Point 
of breaking up without being able to come to any 
Concluſion at all. The Inhabitants of Yiterbo be- 
ing appriz'd of their Deſign, by the Advice of Sr. 
Bonaventure, then at Viterbo, ſhut the Gates of their 
City, and lock*d up the Cardinals in the pontifical 
Palace adjoining to the Cathedral, till they were 
brought to a better Underſtanding, Hence aroſe 
the Cuſtom which has ſince prevail'd, of ſhutting 
up the Cardinals in a ſingle Palace, till they have 
elected the Pope. Such was the Origin of what 
has been ſince call'd Conclave z3 which Name is alſo 

given to the Place wherein the Election of the 
Pope is perform'd, which is now at St. Peter's, in 
the Vatican; tho* Gregory X. and Clement V. ap- 
pointed it ſhould always be held in the Place where 
the laſt Pope ſhould die. While the Affair is in 
Hand, if it be in Winter, the Walls and Win- 
dows are all mur'd up, excepting a ſingle Pane, to 
give a little Light. In Summer, the Windows are 
not clos'd, but the great Door of the Hall is ſecu- 
red with 4 Locks, and 4 Bolts, an Aperture being 
left, however, to ſupply the impriſon'd Prelates 
with Victuals. In the Hall, which is very ample, 
there are Cells, or Stalls, erected for as many Car- 
dinals as are to be preſent at the Election; the 
Cells being only ſeparated by Deal Boards. The 
Cells are mark*d with the Letters of the Alphabet, 
and are diſtributed to the Cardinals by Lot: Each 
Cardinal puts his Arms on the Cell that falls to his 
Share. After the Aſſembly has continu'd 3 Days, 
they are only allow'd one Diſh for a Meal; after 5 
Days, only Bread and Water; tho' this Rule is 
not over-religiouſly regarded. Each Cardinal is al- 
low'd two Conclavifts, or Servants, to attend him, 
and to be ſhut up with him. It is a popular Pro- 
verb in Italy, Chi entra Papa, eſce Cardinale; he 
who enters Pope, comes out Cardinal; g. d. he 
who, according to common Report, will be elected 
Pope, ordinarily is not. That Election is per- 
form'd by the Cardinals four different Ways: The 
firſt by the holy Spirit, as they call it; when the 
firſt Cardinal who ſpeaks having given his Vote for 
any Perſon, proceeds to the Adoration, and pfo- 
claims him Pope, as by a ſudden Inſpiration of the 
Holy Ghoſt; in which Caſe he is deem'd duly e- 
lefted, if all, or at leaſt two Thirds of the Aſſem- 
bly be conſenting thereto. The ſecond by Com- 
promiſe, when the whole College pitches on three 
Cardinals, to whom they give a Power of nomi- 
nating the Pope; which Power expires upon the 
burning out of a Candle lighted on that Occaſion. 
The third by Way of Poll, or Scrutiny, which laſt 
is the moſt uſual z the Cardinals throwing ſeal'd 
ickets, wherein their Votes are written, into a 
Chalice, or Cup, plac'd on the Altar, - Two Thirds 
of the Votes are requir'd to determine an Election 
by Scrutiny. The fourth is by Way of Acceſſion, 
when the Votes being too much divided to elect 
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any Body, ſome of the Cardinals deſiſt from their 
firſt Suffrage, and accede, that is, give their Voices 
to him who has already the Majority by Scrutiny. 
The Way of Acceſſion, however, is always added 
to the Scrutiny z it being the conſtant Practice for 
all the Cardinals to give their Voices after the laſt 
Scrutiny, to him whom they find to have the Plu- 
rality already, So that all Ele&ions of Popes ate 
with the unanimous Conſent of all the Cardinals, 
which Cardinals are eccleſiaſtical Princes, who com- 
poſe the Pope's Council, or Senate. In their firſt 
Inſtitution they were only the principal Prieſts, or 

| Incumbents of the Pariſhes of Rome; in the pri- 
mitive Church, the chief Prieſt of a Pariſh, who 
immediately follow'd the Biſhop, was call'd Preſ- 
byter Cardinalis, to diſtinguiſh him from the other 

' Inferior Priefts, who had no Church, nor Prefer- 
ment. The Term was firſt apply'd to them in the 
Year 150; others ſay, under Pope SilveFer, in the 
Year 300. Theſe Cardinal Priefs were alone al- 
low'd to baptize, and adminiſter the Euchariſt. 
When the Cardinal Prieſts became Biſhops, their 
Cardinalate became vacant, they being then ſuppo- 
ſed to be raiſed to a higher Dignity. Under Pope 
Gregory, Cardinal Priefts, and Cardinal Deacons, 
were only ſuch Prieſts or Deacons as had a Church 
or Chappel under their Care; and this was the o- 
riginal Uſe of the Word. Leo IV. in the Council 
of Rome held in 853, calls them Pre/byteros ſui Car- 
dinis; and their Churches, Pariochias Cardinales. 
The Cardinals continu'd on this Footing till the 1140 
Century; but as the Grandeur and State of his Ho- 
lineſs became exceedingly augmented, he would 
have his Council of Cardinals make a better Figure 
than the antient had done. It is true, they ſtill pre- 
ſerv*d their antient Titles z but the Thing expreſs'd 
by it was no more, It was a good while, however, 
e're they had the Precedence over Biſhops, or got 
the Election of the Pope into their Hands; but 
when they were once poſſeſſed of thoſe Privileges, 
they ſoon had the red Hat, and Purple ; and grow- 
ing till in Authority, became at length ſuperior to 
the Biſhops, by the ſole Quality of being Cardinals, 
More of this under the Title Clergy. 


GrEcory X. born at Placentia, of the Family of 
the Viſconti, ſucceeded Clement IV. the firſt of Sep- 
tember 1271. He dy'd the 10th of January 1276, 
after 4 Years, 4 Months, and 10 Days Pontificate. 

Innocent V. call'd before Peter of Tarantaiſe, a 
Friar of the Order of St. Dominick, was elected the 
21 of January 1276, He dy'd the 224 of June of 
the ſame Year, after 5 Months, and 5 Days Pontifi- 
cate. 

ADrIan V. born at Genoa, call'd O“ boboni of 
Fieſque, ſucceeded him the 11th or 12th of Fuly 1276, 
He dy'd the 39th Day after his Election. 

Joun XIX. call'd Fobn Peter, Cardinal of Fraſ- 
cati, born at Liſbon in Portugal, ſucceeded him the 1345 
of September 1276. He dy'd the 20th of May 127, 
after 8 Months, and 8 Days Pontificate. 

NxcnoL as III. a Roman, call'd Jobn Cajetan, of 
the Houſe of Urbini, ſucceeded him the 25th of No- 
vember 1277, and dy'd the 22d of Auguſt 1280, after 
2 Years, 9 Months, and 3 Days Pontificate. 

MAxTIN IV. a Frenchman, call'd Simon de Brie, 
ſucceeded him the 22d of February 1281, Hedy'd 
with the Reputation of a Saint, the 28/þ of March. 

1285, after 4 Years, 1 Month, and 7 Days Pontificate. 

Honor us IV. call'd James Savelli, born at Rome, 
ſucceeded him the 2d of April 1285, He dy'd the 34 
of April 1287, after 2 Years, and 1 Day Pontificate. 

NicHoLas IV. call'd Father Ferom, of the Order 
of St. Francis, ſucceeded him the 22d of February 
1288, He granted ſeveral very great Privileges to the 
Order of St. Francis, which the ſecular Clergy, and 
Biſhops in particular, have often complain'd of ſince. 
He died the 4thof April 1292, after 4 Years, 1 Month, 
and 14 Days Pontificate. 515 

Cx TEST IN us V. call'd Peter of Murrbon, Inſti- 

« | tutor 
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per for a ſolitary Life, than for the Affairs of this 
World - therefore he abdicated voluntarily the Ponti- 
ficate, the 13h of December of the ſame Year, after 
he had governed the Church 5 Months and 3 Days. 

Bowirace VIII. called Benedift Cajetan, ſucceeded 
him the 245 of December, 1294; he was bold, 
haughty, and ambitious : He had the Inſolence to 
excommunicate Philip the Fair, King of France, 
and the criminal Preſumption to give his Kingdom to 
the firſt Invader. It was ſaid of him, that he entered 
the Church like a Fox, reigned like a Lion, and died like 
a Dog, at Avignon, where he had been made Priſoner 
by the Army Philip the Fair had ſent againſt him; 
which fatal Cataſtrophe happened the 1 1h of October, 
1303, after 8 Years, 9 Months, and 18 Days Ponti- 
ficate. | 

BENE DIC T XI. called Nicolas Bocaſin, of the Or- 
der of St. Dominick, ſucceeded him the 22d of O#0- 
ber, 1303; he render'd himſelf illuſtrious by his pro- 
found Piety, Prudence, and good Conduct: He 
revok'd the Sentence of Excommunication, fulmina- 
ted by his Predeceſſor againſt the King of Hrauce, 
and died with the Reputation of a Saint, the 67h or 
7th of July 1304, after 8 Months and 17 Days Pon- 
tificate. 

Clement V. a Frenchman, called Bernard de Hout, 
or Dagout, ſucceeded him the 5th of June, 1305; he 
had Wit, Learning, and Judgment; he eſtabliſhed 
his Seat at Avignon, and died the 20th of April 1314, 
after 8 Years, 10 Months, and 16 Days Pontificate. 

Joun XX. a Frenchman, called D'*oſſa, whoſe 
Extraction is not known, and therefore ſuppoſed very 
mean, ſucceeded him the 17th of Auguſt 1316; he 
was raiſed to the pontifical Chair for his great Merit 
but he is accuſed of having favoured the Errors of the 
Millenaries. He died the 4 of December 1334, 
after 18 Years, 3 Months, and 28 Days Pontificate. 

Bentpicrt XII. of the Order of Ciſteaux, a French- 
man born, called James Fournier, or Dufour, ſucceed- 
ed him the 20th of December 1334. He died the 
25th of April 1342, after 7 Years, 4 Months and 
6 Days Pontificate. 

CLemenT VI. a Frenchman, called Peter Roger, 
a Monk of the Chaize-Dieu, in Auvergne, ſucceeded 
him the 7b of May, 1342; he was learned, judi- 
cious, and had a prodigious Memory; for which he 
was indebted to a great Blow he had received on the 
Head. He died the 6 of December, 1352, after 10 
Years, 6 Months and 29 Days Pontificate. 

Ixxoc NT VI. a Frenchman, called Stephen Dal- 
bret, ſucceeded him the 18th of December 1352; he 
apply'd himſelf to the Reformation of the Manners of 
his Court, and wanted to have Petrarque for his Se- 
cretary z but that learned Man excuſed himſelf on Ac- 
count of his great Age. He died the 127 of Sep- 
tember 1362, after 9 Years, 8 Months, and 16 Days 
Pontificate. | 

UxrBanvusV. aBenedictine Monk, and a Frenchman, 
called William of Griſac, ſucceeded him the 28th of 
October, 1362, and died with the Reputation of a 
Saint, the 19th of December 1370, after 8 Years, 
Month and 23 Days Pontificate. ä 

GReGory XI. called Peter Roger, of the Houſe 
of Beaufort, a Frenchman, ſucceeded him the 3oth of 
December, 1370; he rendered himſelf illuſtrious by 
his Learning and Piety. St. Catherine of Sienna, came 
to him at Avignon, in the Year 1376, and the Year 
following he returned to Rome, and brought back to 
it the apoſtolical Chair, which had been transferred to 
Avignon 72 Years. He did the 27th of March 1378, 
after 7 Years, 2 Months and 23 Days Pontificate. 

UrBanus VI. called Martinus Pregnani, born at 
Naples, ſucceeded him the 8h of April 1378; he 
was learned, haughty, and ſevere ; and his Severity, 
lays Sponde, was the Cauſe of the Schiſm which hap- 
pened under his Pontificate. He died in the Month 


of October 1389, after 11 Years, 6 Months and 8 
Days Pontificate. 
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tutor of the Order of the Celeſt ines, ſucceeded him the 
5th of July, 1294; he was a very pious Man, more 


Box trAcE IX. called Peter Thy , 
Naples, of a noble Family, Giceceded hey a 
of November 1389; he inſtituted the Annates a 
Benefices. He died the 1f of October, 1 * 
8 and * 6 Months Pontificate. 4244 alter 

NNOCENT VII. called Coſmo Meliorat; 
him the 17% of October — and died de 
November 1406, after 2 Years and 22 Days Pontif of 

GREGORY XII. born at Venice, called Ange N 
or Coratio, ſucceeded him the goth of November * 
and was depos'd in a Council the 5th of June 1156 
after 2 Years, 6 Months and 5 Days Pontificate ** 

ALEXANDER V. called Peter Philargie, of the 
of St. Francis, ſucceeded him the 16th of June, 1 
he was ſo liberal to Perſons of Merit, and to the by” 
ber that he referved nothing for himſelf, but the Do. 
ire of doing good; and had ſo great a Capaci 
Merit, that he furpaſſed all the Hopes which had been 
conceived of him. He died the 23d of Li 
after 10 Months and 8 Days Pontificate, This Por 
tiff uſed to ſay to his Friends, I have been a rich 
Biſhop, a poor Cardinal, and a mendicant Pope, 

Joan XXI. called Balthazar Coſſa, of Naples 
ſucceeded him the 17h of May, 1410; he had Wir 
Courage, and a great Conſtancy in his Adverſitie.. 
and tho? he had facrific'd all his Revenues to procur: 
the Peace of the Church, he was depoſed, in the 
Council of Conſtance, the 29th of May 1415, after 
5 Years Pontificate. 

MarTin V. called Otho, or Eudes Colonna, fuc- 
ceeded him the 11th of November 1417. He died 
the 20th of February 1431, after 13. Years, 3 Months 
and 12 Days Pontificate. 

Evcene IV. a Venetian, called Gabriel Gondolmeir, 
ſucceeded him the 3d of March, 1431. under his 
Pontificate the Greeks embraced the Belief of the Lam 
and the Armenians, with the Athiopians, followed 
their Example. He died the 25th of February 14%), 
after 15 Years, 11 Months, and 16 Days Pontifcae, 

NicoLas V. called Thomas Sazzano, ſucceeded 
him the 6h of March 1447; he procured the Peace 
of the Church, and ended the Schiſm too, whereby 
it was lacerated. He died of Sorrow for the taking 
of Conſtantinople by the Turks, the 24th of Marth, 
1455, after 8 Years and 19 Days Pontificate. 

CaLisTEe III. called Alphonſo of Borgia, a Spa- 
niard, ſucceeded him the 8th of April 1455. He 
died the 6th of Auguſt 1458, after 3 Year, 3 
Months, and 19 Days Pontificate. | 

Pius II. called Bartholomew Picolomini, ſucceeded 
him the 19th of Auguſt 1458. He died the 14th of 
Auguſt 1464, after 5 Years, 11 Months, and 27 
Days Pontificate. 

Pau IL called Peter Barbs, ſucceeded him the 
28th of Auguf 1464. He died the 25th of Ju, 
1471, after 6 Years, 10 Months, and 26 Days Pon- 
tificate. 

StxTus IV. called Francis de la Roitere, of the Or- 
der of St. Francis, ſucceeded him the 9th of Augu# ; 
he was fo liberal, that he refuſed nothing of what was 
aſked him. He died the 13th of August 1484, aftet 
13 Years and 5 Days Pontificate. ; 

Innocent VIII. a Genoeſe, called 7b Baptiſt 
Cibo, ſucceeded him the 29th of Auguft 1484, and 
died the 25th of Fuly 1492, after 7 Years, 10 Months, 
and 27 Days Pontificate. 

ALEXANDER VI. of the Houſe of Borgia, ſucceeded 
him the 115 of Auguſt 1492; he had ſome ver) 
great Perfections, mixed with Imperfections and Vi 
ces. He died the 18th of August 1503, after 11 
Years and 8 Days Pontificate. 


Pius III. called Francis Todeſchini, ſucceeded him 
the 22d of September 1503. He died the 1855 of 
October, of the ſame Year, after 26 Days Pontificate. 

JuLius II. of the Houſe of La Rovere, ſucceeded 
him the 31/t of October 1503 ; he was vigilant, * 
borious, magnificent, but of an impetuous 3 
he began the new Church of St. Peter; and died he 
21ſt of February 1513, after 9 Years, 3 Months, 
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and 21 Days Pontificate. 
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Houſe of Medicis, ſucceeded him 

Lzo or gr ode 1513; he was learned, Friend 
2 me of the Learned, liberal and magnificent, 
und —— too profuſe of Indulgences; he condemned 
way rine of Luther, in 1520, finiſhed the Church 
the Peter, and died the 24 of December 1521, after 
„fend 20 Days Pontificate. | 
7 _ ax VI. a Dutchman, called Florent, ſucceed- 
MEE f January 1522 ; he had been Tutor 
ed him the gth O 7 ry 5 X 

© Charles V. Emperor. He died the 14th of Sep- 
8 1523, after 1 Year, 8 Months, and 6 Days 
gy peer VII. of the Houſe of Medicis, ſucceeded 
him the 29th of November 1523 3 he had formed vaſt 
Deſigns for the Good of the Church, but could not 

t them in Execution, becauſe of the great Calami- 
— Chriſtendom was afflicted with during his Pontifi- 
cate, He died the 26th of September 1534, after 10 
Years, 10 Months, and 7 Days Pontificate. 

paul III. a Roman, called Alexander Farneſe, ſuc- 
ceeded him the 13 of Ofober 1534 ; in his Time 
Calvin publiſhed his Inſtitution. Paul opened the 
Council of Trent, in the Year 1545, which ended in 
1569 ; he died the 10th of November 1543, after 
15 Years and 28 Days Pontificate. 

Jortus III. a Roman, called John Mary du Mont, 
ſuccteded him the 8th of February 15503 he was 
frm, intrepid, and ſevere, He died the 23d of 
March 1555, after 5 Years, 1 Month, and 16 Days 
ontificate. | 
: MarcELLvts II. called Marcellus Cervin, ſucceeded 
him the 975 of April 1555. He died 21 Days after 
his Election, the 30th of the ſame Month. 

Paul IV. called John Peter Caraffa, ſucceeded him 
the 25th of May 1555; he expelled from Rome his 
Nephews, who abuſed his Authority; and died the 
18th of August 1559, after 4 Years, 2 Months, and 
24 Days Pontificate. 

Prius IV. a Milaneſe, called Ange Medicis, or Me- 
lquin, ſucceeded him the 26th of December 1559. 
He died the 9th of December 1565, after. 5 Years, 
11 Months, and 15 Days Pontificate. - 

Pius V. called Michael Gifleri, of the Order of 
St, Dominick, ſacceeded him the 7th of January 
1565 3 he was vigilant, laborious, learned, juſt, gen- 
tle, charitable, very pious, and very religious. He 
died the Death of the Ele&, the 1 of May 1572, 
aſter 6 Years, 3 Months, and 24 Days Pontificate. 

GRTCORY XIII. of Bologna, called Hugues Bon- 
compagno, ſucceeded him the 13th of May 1572; and 
died the 10th of April 1585, after 12 Years, 10 
Months, and 29 Days Pontificate. ty 

SixTus V. called Felix Peretti, of the Order of 
St. Francis, ſucceeded him the 24th of April 1585; 
he was vigilant, laborious, learned, eloquent, pious, 
juſt, ſevere, an Enemy to Vices, and Friend to Vir- 
tue, to Letters, and to the Learned, and full of Wit. 
He excommunicated Henry III. King of France, for 
the Maſſacre of the Duke of Guiſe at Blois, and ful- 
minated a Monitoire againſt him. He died 3 
of Auguſt 1 590, after 5 Years, 4 Months, 3 
Days Pontificate. x 

Uxnaxus VII. a Roman, called Jobn Baptiſt 
( aſtanea, ſucceeded him the 15th of September 1590, 
aud died 13 Days after his Election, the 23d of Sep- 
tember, of the ſame Year 1590. 

GrEGoRy XIV. born at Milan, called Nicolas 
Fondrate, fucceeded him the 5th of December 1 590. 
He died the 1 54h of Ofober 1591, after 10 Months 
and 10 Days Pontificate. 

Innocent IX. of Bologna, called John Anthony 
Fachineti, ſueceeded him the 29th of Ofober 1591, 
and died the 30th of December of the ſame Year, 2 
Months after his Election. 

 CLexexT VIII. called Hipolitus Aldabrandini, fuc- 
ceeded him the 3oth of January 1592. He died the 
3d of March 1605, after 13 Years, 1 Month, and 
3 Days Pontificate. ; 


Lo XI. of Florence, of the Houſe of Medicis, but 


not of that of the Great Duke of Tuſcany, ſucceeded 
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him the , of April 1605, and died the 25th-of the 
ſame Month, in the fame Year.. 

Paur V. born at Sienna, called Camillus Borgheſe, 
ſucceeded him the 19th of May 1605... He died che 
28th of January 1621, after. 15 Years, 8 Months, 
and 12 Days Pontificate. _ | 

Grecory XV. called Alexander Ludoviſio, fucceed- 
ed him the gib of February. 1621. He died the 875 
of July 1623, after 2 Years and 5 Months Pontifi- 
cate, 

UrBanus VIII. born at Florence, called. Matteo 
Barberini, ſucceeded him the 6th of Auguſt 1623. 
He died the 29th of July 1644, after 21 Years Pon- 
tificate. 

Innocent X. called John Baptiſt Pampbilio, ſuc- 
ceeded him the 15th of September 1644; he con- 
demned the five Propoſitions of Janſenius; and died 
the 7th of January 1655, after 10 Years Pontificate. 

ALEXANDER VII. of Sienna, of the Houſe of Chigy, 


ſucceeded him the 7th of April 1655. He died in 


: 667, after 12 Years, 1 Month, and 15 Days Ponti- 
Cate. 

CLEMENT IX. called Julius Roſpigliaſ, ſucceeded 
him in the Year 1667. He died the 9th of December 
1669, after 2 Years, 5 Months, and 19 Days Pon- 
tificate. | 

CLEMENT X. called Emile Altieri, born at Rome, 
ſucceeded him the 29th of April 1670, and died the 
22d of July 1676, after 6 Years, 2 Months, and 23 
Days. Pontificate. 

IxnocenT XI. called Benedict Odeſcalchi, ſucceed- 
ed the 21ſt of September 1676; he was called the 
Proteſtant Pope, becauſe he entered into all the Mea- 
ſures of the Prince of Orange, afterwards William III. 
King of England: He condemned the Hereſy of Mo- 
linos, and died in 1689, after 13 Years Pontificate. 

ALEXANDER VIII. called Ottoboni, ſucceeded him; 
he aſſiſted powerfully the Chriſtian Princes, confede- 
rated againſt the Turks. He died in 1691, after 1 
Year and 5 Months Pontificate. eh 

Innocent XII. called Pignatelli, ſucceeded him in 
1691. He died after 9 Years Pontificate. 

CLEMENT XI. called Francis Albani, ſucceeded 
him in 1700; he was but 31 Years old when elected; 
he was a Pontiff of an extraordinary Merit, profound 
Learning, and vaſt Capacity. He died the 19th of 
March 1721, after 21 Years Pontificate. 

Innocent XIII. ſucceeded him, and died the 7h 
of March 1724, after 3 Years Pontificate. 

BenepicT XIII. ſucceeded him: All Europe can 
witneſs, that he was one of the moſt worthy Suc- 
ceſſors of the Apoſtles, and that non quęſivit que ſua 
ſunt, ſed que Jeſu Chriſti. He died the 21/t of Fe- 
bruary 1730, after 6 Years Pontificate. 

CLEMENT XII. ſucceeded him in 1730, and died 
February the 6th, 1740, after 9 Years Pontificate. 

BenepicT XIV. ſucceeds him. | 


1 * 


Note, That I give here an uninterruped Succeſſion of 
Popes, to ſnew, that through their Means, we have 
had tranſmitted to us, from the Apaſtles, whoſe legi- 
timate and immediate Succeſſors the firſt Popes were, 
without Contradiction, a true apoſtolical Miſſion, 
and a valid Ordination, or Impoſition of Hands; 
without which tis frivolous to pretend, that there is 
a true Miniſtry, as I deſign to ſhew, in its proper 
Place, by undeniable Proofs and convincing Argu- 
ments. The Ambition, Pride, Supineneſs, and 
all other Imperfections of ſome Popes, could never 
be a Bar to that Power they have received imme- 
diately from the Apoſtles, of the Impoſition of 
Hands, and of appointing Miniſters to govern the 
Chriſtian Church, elſe no Chriſtian Church could 
pretend to a true Epiſcopacy, ſince they have all 
received it, eſpecially the Meſtern Churches, from 
the Biſhops of Rome, as they are obliged to confeſs 
themſelves : The Church of Exgland has Recourle 
to it, to prove the immediate Succeſſion of its Bi- 
ſhops from the Apoſtles. - There have certainly 
been ſome Differences in the Roman Church, with 

7K | Regard 
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Regard to the Election of their Biſhops, and thoſe 
Differences have often cauſed a Schiſm, by ſetting 
up anti-Popes but thoſe anti-Popes could not inter- 
rupt the Succeſſion, ſince their Ordination was va- 
lid, if not licite z and there was always, beſides, 
at the ſame Time, a Biſhop, licitly ordained. I 
have deferred mentioning thoſe Schiſms cauſed by 

anti- Popes in the Latin Church, to eaſe the Memory 
of my Reader, and to avoid Confuſion, by making 
in this Place a Chronology of them, different from 
that of thoſe canonically ordained ; therefore, 


CHRonoLOGY of anti-Popes. 


Novar iAx, firſt anti-Pope, lived in 251, in the 


Time of Cornelius, legitimate Pontiff ; he contracted 


a Friendſhip with Nævatus, Biſhop in Africa, and 
cauſed the firſt Schiſm in the Church. Novatian was 
a learned and el t Man, but vain and ambitious, 
and added ſince Herſey to his Revolt. 

Axs1cinus, or Arcinus, a Deacon of the Church of 
Rome, a ſecond anti-Pope, was conſecrated Biſhop in 
the Year 367, by ſome factious, at the fame Time, 


- Damaſus I. had been duly elected: He was an ambi- 


tious, cruel, vindictive, and paſſionate Man, who was 
baniſhed from Rome, after the Emperor Valentinian 
had approved the Election of Damaſus. 

EvLaLiuvs, Archdeacon of the Church of Rome, 
anti-Pope, was elected againſt Boniface I. in the Year 
418 ; he had a turbulent and ſeditious Spirit, whom 
the Emperor Honorius baniſhed from Rome the ſame 
Year. 

LAuRENTI1uUs, anti-Pope, was oppoſed to Simma- 
chus, elected Pontiff, in the Year 498; to end the 
Schiſm, both Parties choſe, for Arbiter of their Differ- 
ences, Theodoric, King of the Goths, though an Arian, 
who judged in Favour of Simmachus, and Laurentius 
ſubſcribed the firſt the Election of the true Pope ; but 
having cauſed ſince new Troubles, the Council of the 
Palme, held in 502, depoſed him, and ſent him into 

e. 
Dioscokus, a Deacon of the Church of Rome, 
was unjuſtly placed on St. Peter's Chair as concurrent 
of Pope Boniface II. in the Lear 330; he was a Si- 
moniac, who died few Days after his Election. 

PeTER, Arch-Prieſt of Rome, cauſed a Schiſm in 
the Church after the Death of John V. in the Year 
686. Theodorus, a Prieſt, was his Competitor, one 
having been elected by the Clergy, and the other by 
the Army; but this Diſorder was diſſipated by the 
Creation of Conon, legitimate Pontiff, made with the 
Conſent of both Parties. 

Trxoporvs, falſe Pontiff, cauſed another Schiſm 
after Conon's Death, in 1687, for Conon having be- 
queathed to the Clergy, and to the Monaſteries, the 
Sums, Pope Benedict, one of his Predeceſſors, had 
left, Theodorus wanting to be Maſter of that Money, 
and the Arch-Deacon Paſchalis formed a Schiſm : One 
Part of the People elected Theodorus, and the other 
Paſchalis; but Theodorus, being before-hand with his 
2 took Poſſeſſion of the Inſide of the pon- 
tifical Houſe of Lateran, and abandoned the Outſide 
to Paſchalis. As each Party was determin'd to kee 
Poſſeſſion, and were preparing to fight, the chief Ma- 
giſtrates, the firſt Captains of the Army, a great Part 
of the Clergy, and particularly the Prieſts, with moſt 
of the Citizens, el Sergius, and forced the Facti- 

ous to quit their Poſts. 

TEO THILAC TE, Arch-Prieſt of Rome, was given 
for Competitor to Pope Paul I. in the Year 757, 
which cauſed a ſhort Schiſm in the Church. 

ConsTANTINE, anti-Pope, was intruded on the 
apoſtolical Chair after Pope Paul I's Death, in 761; 


he was unworthy of that Dignity, which he exerciſed - 


with a tyrannical Empire, during 1 Year and 1 
Month : He fled from Rome after the canonical Elec- 
tion of Pope Stephen III. | 

Zixziuus, anti-Pope, placed himſelf on the ponti- 
fical Chair after Paſchalis I. in 824, and wanted to 
oppoſe the Election of Eugene II. but he was forced to 


3 
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p eſcaped with his Life, in 1121. 


retreat at the News that the Emperor Los 
had ſent his Son Lotharius to Rome, © chad Gon 
Joan, a Deacon of the Roman Church, wanted 
uſurp the Roman See, in the Year 844, but w * 
cluded from it, for his Temerity and Ambition. * 
SERG1UsS, a Deacon of the Church of Rome. . . 
lent and ambitious Spirit, was anti-Pope in the f. 
890, while Formoſus, legitimate Pontiff, filled > 
Chair & 


Box1race VI. anti-Pope, who, tis ſaid, was c. 
ted, 2 Days after Formoſus's Death, the 16:4 WT 
cember, 896, was expelled 15 Days afterwards . hy 
was a very bad Man, who died the 3d of Jane 
897. 

yg GALESINE, falſe Pontiff, occur, 
Peter's Chair in the Year 900; he was a violen 
ſionate, ambitious, and cruel Man, who held 2 
but 4 Months and 20 Days. 

LO VIII. anti- Pope, called Francon, poſſeſſed th 
See by Force, during 1 Year and 1 Month, hv 
cauſed BenediZt VI. to be confined in Priſon, inthe la 
974 3 this falſe Pontiff was expelled ; he ſtole Part d 
the Treaſure of the Church, and retired to Confani 
nople, from whence he returned after the Death of Be. 
nedict VII. in 985, then he cauſed Job XIV, who had 
ſucceeded Benedict VII. to be killed; and this an. 
Pope poſſeſſed again by Force the apoſtolical Chair, 
during 4 Months, in 985, he died the fame Year. 

Joux XVI. falſe Pontiff, uſurped the Chair in the 
Year 996, or 997; tis ſaid that he was learned, and 
had compoſed ſeveral Works: He died in the Yex 
996, the firſt Day of June. | 

GREGORY, anti-Pope, was elected by ſome Roman, 
who expelled from the City Benedict VIII. in 101;, 
Benedict was reſtored by the Emperor, Henry the Sin, 
and Gregory baniſhed the ſame Year. 

SILVESTER III. anti-Pope, was elected againſt Be 
nedif IX. in the Year 1043, or 1044, but was expel- 
led in the Year 1044, after three Months of a tale 
Pontificate. 

Joan XX. thus called by ſome, who pretend that 
Pope Benedict IX. finding himſelf unworthy of the 
Pontificate, reſigned it to Fohn, Arch-Prieſt, who 
muſt be diſtinguiſhed from Pope Gregory VI. 

BenepicT X. anti-Pope, raiſed againſt Pope N. 
cholas II. duly elected in 1059; *tis. faid that he 
died of Sorrow, for his Fault, the 9th of April, of the 
ſame Year, 1059. 

CapaLovs, or CapoLvus, falſe Pontiff, was op- 
poſed to Alexander II. duly elected in 1061 ; he ws 
condemned in the Council of Mantua, aſſembled in 
the Year 1064. 

GuiBerT, anti-Pope, under the Name of C+ 
ment III. was oppoſed to Gregory VII. in 1080; 
twould be impoſlible to ſay what Diſorders he cauſed 
in the Church: He died in the Year 1100. 

BurDin, or BourDin, was of Limoges in Front; 
he cauſed himſelf to be created anti-Pope, under the 
Name of Gregory VIII. in the Year 1118, while Ce. 
lafius II. governed the Church: His Crimes rendered 
him fo odious, that he was very ill uſed by the Sol 
diers; and it was with very great Difficulty that he 


ANACLET II. or Peter of Leon, anti-Popt, excited 
a Schiſm againſt the legitimate Election of [nnocen! Il. 
in the Year 1130; he was inſolent, ambitious, and 
avaricious z he plundered the Treaſures of the Church, 
and died Excommunicate in 1138. 

Greco, anti- Pope, under the Name of, = 
was oppoſed againſt Innocent II. legitimate * 
in 1138; he was forſaken by every Body, and ſu 
mitted himſelf to Innocent, to procure Peace to 
Church, in the ſame Year. 

OcrAviAx, anti-Pope, in 1159, under the Name 
of Victor IV. in the Time of Alexander III. Wait, 
Pontiff; he was a Tyrant, cruel and ambitious, V 
died Phrenetick about the Year 1164. F 

Guy of Creme, anti-Pope, under the Name - 
Paſcbalis III. in 1164 he cauſed great Diſorders 


the Church, and died fix Year afterwards in 1170 


Sr. 
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Joux, Abbot of Stirum, _—_—_ under 7 

llifus III. was oppoſed to Alexander III. 

Mage Ov in the Year 1140; he was degraded 

— Council of Venice, in 1177, and in 1178 he 

un to throw himſelf at the Pope's Feet, who for- 
him, and received him with Kindneſs. 

FCLaMENT VII. thought anti-Pope, was elected the 


September, 1378; he was a Perſon of an ex- 
— it, illuſtrious for his Science, Piety 


Virtue 3 he died the 167 of September 1394. 
1 III. anti-Pope, called Peter Moon, was 


elefted the 224 of September 1390; he was vain, 
ambitious, perfidious, falſe, and without Religion, 
who would never give Peace to the Church, and died 
n 1424, after he had hived 30 Tears ta the Schiſm. 
CueminT VIII. anti-Pope, called Gilles De Munion, 
was elected by two Cardinals only in 1424; he was 
ud, ambitious, and vindictive: He haſtened his 
Elecdbon, to be revenged of Pope Martin V. legiti- 
mate Pontiff, but the 27th of Juhy 1439, he depo- 
ſed himſelf to procure Peace to the Church. 
FIN V. — 1 called * N VIII. — 
$ was O to Eugene IV. legitimate Pon- 
2 2 of — 1439; he abdicated in the 
Year 1449, with a marvellous Submiſſion ; he had 
all the ities neceſſary to the Church, 
with Prudence and Holineſs. Pope Nicholas V. in 
whoſe Favour he abdicated, made him a Cardinal, 
and Dean of the ſacred College, and Legate in Ger- 
nam, and approved all he had done during 9 Years 
he had kept the See. Felix died with the Reputation 
of a Saint, the 7th of January, 1451. 


Note, That I had almoſt forgot the Chronology of the 

ings of Sweden; but as that Monarchy is the 

that of the Turks _—_— it cannot be out 

of its Place, if I inſert the Chronology of the Kings 

of Sweden immediately before that of the Emperors 

of the Turks, ſince there are but 118 Years Differ- 
ence between both ; therefore, 


CnHronoLOGY of the Kings of Sweden. 


Couur I. began to reign in Sweden, in the Year 
1182, or 1183 he was ambitious, cruel and unjuſt ; 
though ſome Hiſtorians + Foun he reigned with a 
great deal of Glory and Felicity : He died about the 
Year 1192, or 93, after 20 Years Reign. 

SWERCHER, or Suercbo, ſucceeded about the Year 
1192, or 93; he was a brave and judicious Captain, 
ind gained ſeveral great Victories over the Danes and 
Bobemians : He died in the Year 1210, after 17 Years 


Ex1c I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1210; he was 
fortunate in his Enterpriſes, and famous for his Cou- 
rage, Prudence, and Victories: He died in 1218, af- 
ter 8 Years Reign. 

Jonx I. ſucceeded him in the Year 1218, or 20; 
he was a good and religious Prince, and his People 
had been extremely happy if he had reigned longer : 
He died about the Year 1222, after 4 Years Reign. 

Exic II. called the Stutterer, ſucceeded him in the 
Year 12223 his wiſe Conduct and great Piety gained 
him the Eſteem of all the World, and he was fortu- 
nate in ſeveral military Expeditions : He died in the 
Year 1250, after 28 Years Reign. 

Vaipemar ſucceeded him in the Year 1250, or 
51; he was an unjuſt Prince, inhuman, abandon'd 
d his Pleaſures, and who loſt Part of his Dominions : 
2 the Year 1277, after 26 or 25 Years 


Maus I. rendered himſelf Maſter of the Throne, 
in the Year 1277; he was unjuſt towards his Brother, 
whom he dethroned; he died in the Year 1290, after 
13 Years Reign. | 
Bizcer ſucceeded him in the Year 1290; he go- 
verned, in the Beginning of his Reign, with a great 
deal of Wiſdom, but abandon'd himſelf afterwards to 
ſuch Violences againſt the Churches and his Subjects, 
that he was expelled from. his Dominions, and after- 


_ eaſy enough, 


wards confined Priſoner : He died in the Year 1319, 
after 29 Years Reign. . 
| Macwvs H. called Smerch, ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1319. The Tyranny, Tmpoſts, and Debauche- 
ries of this Prince cauſed his Depoſition, in the Year 
1363, after 44 Years Reign. | 


ALERT, Duke of Meckelbourg, ſuoceeded him in 
the Year 1 3633 Idleneſs 


precipitated him into the 
Mis fortune which had accelerated the Ruin of his Pre- 
deoeſſors. The Nobility, who had raiſed him on the 
Throne, wanted his Deſtruction, and waged a cruel 
War againſt him; and Marguerite, Queen of Den- 
mark and Norway, having attacked him, gave him 
a furious Battle, in the Year 1387, where he loſt both 
r 25 

cars. 

MarxcvtriITE, Queen of Norway, and of Den- 
mark, became alſo Queen of Sweden, in the Year 
1388; ſhe was a Princeſs, whoſe Prudence, Virtue, 
and Courage, had nothing of the Weakneſs of her 
Sex; and who re- united in her Perſon; in Year 
1394, the Kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway; which the left the fame Year to her Ne- 
phew, Eric of Pomerania, and died in the Year 1412, 
after 7 Years Reign. | 

Exrc III. Duke of Pomerania, and Marguerite's 
Nephew, ſucceeded her in the Year 1394 ; his Cruel- 
ties, and his indolent and lazy Life rendered him 
odious to his Subj who depoſed him in the Lear 
1438, after 44 Years Reign. 

CHRISTOPHER I. Duke of Bavaria, ſucceeded 
him in the Year 1438 ; though his Domination was 
and he had Courage enough ; he was ne- 
vertheleſs hated by his Subjects: He died in the Year 


1448, after 10 Years Reign. 

CHaRLEs CanuT I. focceeded him in the Year 
1448; he rendered himſelf famous, not only by his 
Juſtice and Prudence, but likewiſe for his great Know- 
ledge in Philoſophy, and the Mathematicks : He died 
1n 1470, after 22 Years Reign. 

CHRISTIAN I. of Denmark, ſucceeded him in the 
Year 1470; he governed his Subjects with Prudence, 

was a good, honeſt, and very religious Prince: 
He died in 1481, after 11 Years Reign. F 

Joan II. fucceeded him in the Year 1481; the 
little Care he took to obſerve the Promiſes he had 
made to the Swedes cauſed his Depoſition : He died the 
20th of February 1513, after 30 Years Reign. 

STENO STURE was raiſed to the Throne in 1513 

he was a brave and experienced Captain, who gained 
ſeveral Victories over his Enemies: He died in the 
Year 1519, or 1520, . Years Reign. 
_ CarisT1an II. King of Denmark, became King 
of Sweden in 1520 ; he exerciſed incredible Cruelties 
againſt the principal Lords, both eccleſiaſtick and ſe- 
cular of his Dominions, whom he cauſed to be killed 
at a Feaſt, where he had invited them ; and thys Bar- 
barity, joined to his other Tyrannies, cauſed his De- 
poſition, in 1523, after 3 Years Reign. 

Gus Avus I. was elected King of Sweden 1523. 
This Kingdom, which had been elective before, be- 
came Hereditary in the Houſe of Guſtavus, who in- 
troduced Lutheraniſm in his Dominions: He was 
cruel, avaricious, and impious; but however a pretty 
good Politician : He died in 1560, after 37 Years 
Reign. £ 
re IV. ſucceeded him in the Year 1560 ; he 
had ſome very good Qualities, he loved the learned, 
and was learned himſelf, but very cruel, vindictive, 
miſtruſtful ' and voluptuous : He was deprived of his 
Dominion in 1568, after 8 Years Reign. a2h 

Joan III. ſucceeded him in 1568; he was a wiſe 
and brave Prince, whoſe Reign was extremely 


able: He was then a Catholick, having abjured Lu- 


theraniſm before Father Anthony Poſſevin, a Jeſuit. 
S1618MOND I. fucceeded him in the Year 1592; 
he was brave and religious, but loſt his Crown in 
1604, after 12 Years Reign. | 
- CnaxLes II. aſcended the Throne in 1604; he 
was brave, judicious, and waged War with _ 
ucce 


| 
| 
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Succeſs againſt the Poles, Danes, and Muſcovites. 
The Loſs of Colmar, which the Danes took from him 
in 1611. made him die of Sorrow the ſame Year, 
after he had reigned 7 Years. 

GvusTavvs ApoLeavs ſucceeded him in the Year 
1611; he was a brave, liberal, and generous Prince, 
and made ſo many Conqueſts, that he render'd him- 
ſelf formidable to all Europe, and conquered in two 
Years and a half, two Thirds of Germany, from the 
Viſtula to the Danube, and Rhine. He was killed in 
the Battle of Lutzen in 1632, aged 38 Years, of 
which he had reign'd 21. Cardinal Richlieu had made 
uſe of him to clip the Wings of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
in which he ſucceeded pretty well; but acted afterwards, 
as almoſt all Miniſters do, who are but ſeldom grateful 
to thoſe who have ſerved them faithſully, whom they 
moſt commonly abandon when their Turns are ſerv' d; 
though I am not of the Opinion of ſome Authors, 
who lay the Death of Guſtavus to Richlieu's Charge. 

CarisTINE, Guſtavus's Daughter, ſucceeded him 
in 1632; ſhe governed the Kingdom of Sweden with 
a valt deal of Reputation till the Year 1654, when ſhe 
abdicated voluntarily the Crown, to practiſe the ca- 
tholick Religion, and retir'd into France; ſhe had 
made a very great Proficiency in all Sciences, ſpoke 
ſeveral Languages, and Latin in Perfection. She died 
at Chambor, near Blois, in France. 

CuARLESs GusTAvus took the Reins of the Go- 
vernment in 1654; he was a brave, bold, and enter- 
prizing Prince, and had done great Things if he had 
lived longer; but he died in 1660, after 6 Years 
Reign. 

CHARLES XI. ſucceeded him in the Year 1660; 
he governed with much Courage and Wiſdom, hav- 
ing gained ſeveral Battles againſt his Enemies. 

CHARLES XII. ſucceeded him. This Prince ſur- 
paſſed Alexander in Courage and Intrepidity, as much 
as he did in Virtue, Sobriety, and Conſtancy, amidſt 
the greateſt Difficulties : He had but one great Imper- 
fection, which was that of putting too great a Confi- 
dence in his prime Miniſter Piper, who (bribed by the 
Allies, afraid that Charles, at the Head of his victo- 
rious Armies, ſhould be tempted to make a powerful 
Diverſion in favour of France,) perſuaded him to turn 
his Arms againſt the Czar, repreſenting to him, the 
Conqueſt of Muſcovy rather — than had been that 
of Poland and of the Electorate of Saxony; therefore that 
perfidious Wretch carried that young Hero, who him- 
ſelf thought nothing impoſſible to his Valour, to 
fight, not againſt Men only, but likewiſe againſt the 
Climates and the Seaſons, and was the real Cauſe of 
that Check he received in 1709 at Pultowa, where, 


after he had done incredible Feats of War, having loſt 


all his Army, he was forced to fly to the Turks for 
Refuge, where he remained a conſiderable Time. He 
was killed at the Siege of Frederickſhall in Norway, 
where he commanded in Perſon; but if by the Ene- 
mies, or by his own Men, is what, I ſuppoſe, will 
never be known. Therefore *tis a great deal better 
to draw the Curtain over that dark Scene, than to 
conſider it with too much Attention. 
Fzzperick Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, his Bro- 
ther-in-law, ſucceeds him. 
Note, That from Sweden we'll paſs to Conſtantinople, 
and pay a viſit to the Grand Signior, as one of his 
Chronologers ; therefore, h 


CnronoLoGY of the Emperors of the Turks. 


 OrtToman, or OsMan, firſt Emperor of the Turks, 
in 1300, was Son of Ortogul, whom ſome imagine to 
have been a Perſon of mean Extraction, and others, 
one of the principal and moſt diſtinguiſhed among 
the Turks. Ottoman came to the Sovereignty after 
the Death of Aladin, Sultan of Iconium, which he di- 
vided with the other Chiefs of the Sultans ; he ren- 
der'd himſelf Maſter of ſeveral Provinces in Lower 
Alia, and thew'd himſelf an experienc'd Captain in 


the Wars he undertook againſt the . 

againſt thoſe of his Nation: He — and 
and died in 1326, aged 69. 7 Tears 

Orcnan ſucceeded his Father in 1326, after 

had vanquiſh'd his two Brothers, who — he 
deprive him of what his Father had left N * 
extended his Conqueſts in the Provinces of . He 
Myſia to the Helleſpont ;, he render'd himſelf lan 
Nice, and Nicomedia. This Prince eſtabliſhed > 
Militia of the Janiſſaries, and diſciplin'd Fo, de 


dF 
gering that the Soldiers ſhould wear red Caps , 


Officers white. : IE 

SOLIMAN I. ſucceeded him in 1358 , hi 
varioully related ; what's certain — > cage . 
der'd himſelf Maſter of Adrianople, and of 3 
other Places, and would have euriethn © 
very far, if Death had not prevented him, in 
ing him off young; ſome ſay, by falling "airs 
Horſe in Hunting, and others of Malady, 

AmurATH I. Solimar's Brother, was called the 
Illuftrious ; he gained 32 Battles, and followed the 
Deſigns of his Brother, by puſhing his Conqueſt to 
wards Europe; the Genoeſe tacilitated them, for 2 ſor⸗ 
did Intereſt. Amwrath inſtituted the Militia of the 
Spahis, and divided the Provinces into Timar;, which 
are Portions of Land aſſigned to every Horſeman, for 
his Maintenance, on the Charge, of being ready to 
take the Field at the firſt Order of the Sultan; the 
Weakneſs of Paleologue, Emperor of Conſtantinople 
procur'd him Means to extend his Conqueſts in Es. 
rope; he ravaged the Coaſts of Macedonia; croſſed 
the Streight of Gallipoli; defeated the Prince of the 
Bulgarians, and was killed with a Lance, or 2 
Poniard. 

BA JjAEET aſcended the Throne at his Brother 
Death, whom he caus'd to be ſtrangled in 1392; he 
was called the Lightning, or Thunder, for the Rapi- 
dity of his Conqueſts ; he ravag'd Macedonia, over- 
run Albania, plunder'd Theſſalia, and threw all the 
Chriſtian Princes into a Conſternation; but that Light- 
ning was ſtopt in its Career by Tamerlane, Em 
of the Mogols, who after he had appeas'd the Trou- 
bles of his Dominions, turn'd his Arms againſt Na- 
zet, whom he took, ſhutting him up in an Iron Cage, 
againſt which he daſh'd out his Brains, through an 
Exceſs of Deſpair. 

ManoMerT I. aſcended the Throne after the Death 
of his three Brothers, Joſbua, Muſulman, and Moſs, 
in 1413. The Turks do not place theſe three Princes 
among their Emperors. Mahomet fixed the Seat of 
his Empire at Adrianople; he raiſed the Siege of Bey: 
dat, and brought under his Obedience the Pont, and 
Cappadocia, and reſtored the Empire, which had re 
ceiv'd a Check under the Reign of his Father, to l 
former Luſtre, Mabomet died of an Apoplexy. 

AMURATH II. ſucceeded his Father Mabomet in 
1421: Muſtapha his Uncle, whom the Emperor 
Emanuel had ſet at Liberty, diſputed the Empire wit 
him; but having been vanquiſhed, Amurath turned 
his Arms againſt the Emperor of Conſtantinople, and 
came to lay Siege before that Place, which the Mar 
ſhal of Boucicaut, a Frenchman, forced him to mite 
Amurath render'd himſelf Maſter of Theſſalonica, an 
Sperandovia, raiſed the Siege from before Belgrad, 
and was beaten by Huniades, Governor of Tranfiu« 
nia, but he had his Revanche in the Battle of Yar", 
where Ladiſſaus was killed, and his Head carried to 
Burſa. Scanderberg, Prince of Albania, who Was in 
debted for his Education to Amurath, became his moſt 
cruel Enemy, and made all the Proſperity of the Am 
of Amurath, over whom he gained ſeveral Battles, 
miſcarry before the City of Croy. 2 | 

Manomzr II. to ſecure the Tranquillity of by 
Empire within, cauſed his Brothers to be | 4 
'Tis this Prince who deſtroyed the Empire of 3 
Eaſt, by taking Conſtantinople in 1453, that of _ 5 
ſonde in 1461, and render'd himſelf Maſter of rwere 
Kingdoms. In 1456, he was forced to raiſe the Siebe 
of Belgrade, defended by Huniades. _—_— 

2 1 
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* him from Albania, which could not Hinder 
Fim from carrying the Terror every where he run, 
htning. Death, which overtook him near 


hee nedia, fecured Ila, which he threaten'd. 
BAJAZET II. aſcended the Throne in 1481; he 


gt the Beginning of his Reign by his 
Rizin, who having been beaten, retreated to 
Rhodes, and from thence to Ttaly ; he was employed 
near the Sultan, to obtain of him that he would leave 
the Chriſtians at Peace. Bajazet took Lepante from 
the Venetians, and Modon in the Morea. His Troops 
beaten in Z#gypt, and the Revolt of the Janiſſaries, 
cauſed his Depoſition. The Officers put in his Place 
his Son Selim, who cauſed his Father to be poiſon'd 
by his Phyficinn. 2 a 

Sri In 1. aſcended his Throne in 1512. The do- 
meſtick Diviſions engaged him, at the Beginning of 
his Reign, to conclude a Peace with the Yenetians, 
and Hungarians, his Neighbours, who alone could 
have made a powerful Diverfion, which had hinder'd 
him from craſhing the King of Perfia and the Soldan 
of Hp; he render'd himſeff Mafter of many Places 
in Perfia, and of Grand Cairo in Egypt, taking the 
Sultan thereof Priſoner, which put an End to the Em- 
re of the Mamelus. He — of the Stone while 

was preparing to beſiege Rhodes. 

— II. called — Magnificent, aſcended the 
Throne in 4520; he was one 1 vr whng Princes 
of his Time. The Diviſion among Chriſtian Princes, 
cauſed by the Doctrine of Luther, facilitated his Con- 
: He took Belgrade in 1521, Rhodes the Year 
ing, gain'd the Battle of Mobas in 1526, and 
enter d Buda in 1529 ; from thence he came to lay 
Siege to Vienna, which de was forced to raiſe, and 
cane to die before Rigbet, defended by Count Serin, 
who died on the Breach. 

Seim II. aſcended the Throne in 1566 ; he ex- 

himſelf to be dethroned at the Beginning of his 
eign, for his Avarice : His Generals render'd them- 
{klves Maſters of the Iſland of Cyprus in 1370; they 
bſt the famous Battle of Lepante, of which the 
(briftian Princes took Advantage: Three Years at- 
trwards Selm's Troops retook Tarts, from which 
they expelled the Chriſtians. 

AuurATH III. aſcended the Throne in 1574 ; he 
began his Reign, by cauſing five of his Brothers to 
be put to Death, and waged War againſt the King 
of Þerfis at the Sollicitation of Legfac, who promis'd 
him that he would be victorious ; but his Prediction 
proved falſe : He gain'd ſome ſmall Advantages in 
Hungary againſt the Emperor Rodolphns. 

Manon r III. aſcended the Throne in 1595 ; he 
plunged himſelf into all Sorts of Pleaſures, abandon- 
ing the Care of his Affairs to the Sultaneſs Valide; 
he cauſed ten of his Father's Sultaneſſes, big with 
Child, to be thrown into the Sea, and twenty of his 
Brothers to be ſtrangled ; he loſt Tranfifvania, and the 
Places of Strigonia, Albe-Royal, and the lower Town 
of Buda, taken by Mansfield, the Arch-Duke Mat- 
thias, and the Duke of Merceur, a Frenchman. Ma- 
bemet ſacrific'd his own Mother and Friends, to the 
Fury of the Janiſſaries and Spabis, and died of the 


was 
Brother 


NMusrarRA I. was placed on the Throne, accord- 
ng to the Diſpoſition of his Brother's Will, in 1617 
but as he was without Wit, or Experience, the Janiſ- 
fries depos'd him a few Months after, and plac'd 
Oſman his Nephew on the Throne. 
| Ozay was put in his Uncle Mufapha's Place in 
i518, and Myfapha confined Priſoner. The bad 
2 of the War, he would undertake againſt the 
— of Polend, becauſe of the Coſſacks, cauſed a Se- 
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dition, at his Return, which engaged the Janiſſaries 
and Spahis to rake his Uncle @ out of Priſon, 
and to confine Oſman, who was killed in his Priſon. 
Bethleem Gabor made himſelf Prince of Tranſfilvania, 
and was acknowleg'd for ſuch by the Emperor. 

AuuxarH IV. Ofman's Brother, a young Prince, 
about 15 or 16 Years of was placed on the 
Throne, at the ſecond Depolition of Maſtapha, in 
16223 the Beginning of his Reign was diſturbed by 
the Revolt of Haſſa, a very long and dangerous one, 
and which Abeſſa coloured wich the ſpecious Pretence 
of taking a juſt Revenge of the Death of Oſman, who, 
lie faid, had appeared to him while at his Prayers in 
1 Moſque, ary arrays — to ſacrifice to his 

nes 50,000 Janiſſaries, or is. He began his 
Reign by the Siege of 104 Ubi the Grand 
Vizier, who. commanded, was forced to raiſe, and 
which coſt him his Head. He concluded a Peace 
with the Poles and the acks, and turned all his 
Forces againſt the King of Perſia ; he took Ertaerum, 
oy the Treaſon of the Governor, whom he admitted 
afterwards into his moft intimate Confidence; he be- 
ſieged Bagdat in Perſons, and ſet Fire to the firſt 
Cannon which was fired againſt the Town, which he 
took, after a vigorous Detence, by Capitulation, pro- 
miling to ſave the Lives of 50,000 Men who were in 
the Place at the Time it was ſurrender d; but reflect- 
ing afterwards, that the ſame Condeſcenſion had been 
the Cauſe of the Loſs of Ertæerum, he ordered they 
ſhould be all maflacred in one Night, which was 
punctually executed; he found the Secret, by his In- 
trepidity and Courage, and by his Severity in puniſh- 
ing the Factious, to appeaſe all the domeſtick Divi- 
ſions, always to his Advantage; for though the Tvrks 
had often attempted to depoſe him, they could never 
ſucceed in their Enterprize. Amurath died of a De- 
bauch he had made with his Favourites Briauchi a 
Venetian, and the Governor of Erizerum. He was 
very brave of his Perſon, but cruel and avaricious ; 
he had fo great an Averſion for Tobacco, that he made 
ſeveral very ſevere Edicts againſt uſing it. As he 
uſed to walk in Diſguiſe through the Streets of Con- 
fantinople, and to frequent publick Houſes, to hear 
what was ſaid of him, he order'd a Man's Arms to 
be cut off, whom he had ſeen taking Snuff, and ano- 
ther to be impaled, with a Roll of Tobacco round his 
Neck, whom he had ſeen ſmoaking ; he cauſed three 
of his Brothers to be put to Death, and wiſhed the 
Race of the Ortomens had ended in him. He had ap- 
pointed by his Will, the Cham of Tartery for his 
Succeſſor. 


Note, That the Sultaneſs Valide, after Amuratb's 
Death, aſſembled a Grand Divan, where ſhe had 
repreſented to the Baſha's of the Bench, and to all 
the great Officers of the Empire, the great Incon- 
veniencies of calling a Foreigner to the Succeſſion, 

| eſpecially while they had yet a Prince of the illu- 
ſtrious Blood of the Ottomans ; who being indebted 
to them for his Crown, would be obliged, in Gra- 
titude, to render his Government agreeable and 
eaſy. Thoſe Inſinuations had the deſired Effect; 
Amurath's Will was cancell'd, and his Brother [bra- 

bim declared legitimate Succeſſor. | 


Is RAI aſcended the Throne in 1640; he refu- . 
ſed the Entrance of his Chamber to thoſe who came 
to ſalute him Emperor, thinking that was an Artifice 
of his Brother Amurath, to diſcover how he would 
take the News of his Acceſſion to the Throne, to have 
Occaſion from thence, to put him to Death; and 
could not be perſuaded they were in earneſt, till he 
had ſeen the dead Body of Amurath. This Emperor 
abandon'd all his Affairs to the Grand Vizier, and 
plunged himſelf in all Sorts of Pleaſures. His having 
debauch'd the Daughter of the Mufti, and neglected 
her afterwards, occalion'd his Depoſition ; he was 
confin'd in his former Priſon, and ſoon after ſtran- 
gled. 
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Note, That under this effeminate Prince was formed ous Sea, which renders that Illand 


by the Turks that grand Project of the Conqueſt of 
the Illand of Candy belonging to the Venetians. The 
Occaſion of that War was this: The Cuſlir Aga, or 
Chief of the black Eunuchs of the Seraglio, had 
bought a Slave, for a Maid, who was with Child 
when he bought her, which the Aga having per- 
ceived, he gave her to his Steward, where ſhe was 
brought to Bed of a Son. Some Time after her 
Delivery the Aga had the Curioſity to ſee her Son, 
on the Report that he was a very fine Child, and 
was ſo much take with him, that he ordered he 
ſhould be brought up, as if he had been his own 
Son; and when five or fix Years old, was intro- 
duced by the Aa to Ibrahim, who likewiſe took fo 
oreat a Fancy to him, that he loved him better 
than his own Children, which ſo irritated the Sulta- 
neſs, Mother of his eldeſt Son Mahomet, who 
reigned after Hrabim, by the Name of Mabomet IV. 
that ſhe formed the Reſolution to have the Aga 
and his adopted Son diſpatch'd ; which being per- 
ceived by Aga, he begged Leave of the Em- 
peror to go in Pilgrimage to Mahomet's Tomb, and 
to paſs, afterwards, the. Remainder of his Days in 
Egypt, with his Son and Family, which was grant- 
ed, not without a great Reluctancy on the Part of 
the Sultan. Accordingly the Aga loaded a great 
Galeon, and two other Ships, with all the Riches 
he had amaſſed under three Reigns, and which 
were immenſe. While at Sea they were attacked 
by the Galleys of Malta; and after a very ſmart and 
long Engagement, during which the Aga, though 
brought up in the Effeminacy of the Seraglio, be- 
haved like a Hero; the three Turtiſb Ships were 
taken and carried to Malta, from whence it was 
ſoon rumoured throughout all Europe, that the Gal- 
leys of the Religion had took one of the Sultan's 
Sons, whom he was ſending to Mecca; for in Fact 
the Eunuch's Son was thought and treated as ſuch 
at Malta. Ibrahim being informed of the Misfor- 
tune happening to his Eunuch, reſented it to ſuch a 
Degree, that in all Appearance nothing could ſatis- 
fy him but the entire Ruin of the Order of Malta; 
and it was ſoon rumoured among the Turks, that 
their Emperor, to be revenged of that Affront, 
would throw that Ifland into the Sea. JTbrabim, in 
the Exceſs of his Rage, ſent for the Bayle of Venice, 
then reſiding at Conſtantinople, and reproached him, 
in the moſt bitter Terms, with the Republick hav- 
ing violated the Treaties then ſubſiſting between her 
and the Porte, by her Subjects having given Entrance 
into their Parts, and Proviſions to thoſe Galleys 
which had took the Galeon; for in Fact thoſe Gal- 
lies wanting treſh Water, they had been ſupplied 
with it at Yalone, but the Perſon who had done him 
that Piece of Kindneſs had been put to Death by 
Orders of the Republick, as ſoon as ſhe could be 
informed of it, for Fear the Porte ſhould have took 
Occaſion from thence to quarrel with her. The 
Bayle excuſed his Principals as much as it was in his 
Power, and in ſuch a Manner that Ibrahim appear- 
ed to be ſatisfied with his Excuſes, and to have 
turned all his Thoughts of Revenge on Malta. 
Accordingly great military Preparations were made 
throughout the whole Oztoman Empire, to puſh 
that Revenge to the laſt Extremity; and the Turks 
themſelves were ſo well perſwaded that they were 
deſigned againſt the Iſland of Malta, that a Dervis, 
who had kept Company to Ibrahim in his Priſon, 
and. was deeply in his Confidence, did all he could 
to diſſuade him from that Enterpriſe, which he called 
raſh, ſhewing him the great Difficulty of ſucceeding 
therein, and in particular, that the Iland of Malia 
was a continual Rock, in which Works could not 
be carried on, but with almoſt inſuperable Difficul- 
ties: That the Conqueſt of the whole Iland could 
not be accompliſhed in one Year; that during the 
Winter the Troops cquld have nothing to 1 
themſelves againſt the Inclemency of the Scaſon, 
nor receive any Succours, becauſe of the tempeſtu- 


that Seaſon, But Jbrahim ſeemed b un A 
Reſolution, as not to be perſuaded to alter 1 1 
any Conſideration whatever. That Projes * 
conducted with ſuch a Secrecy, that the Bayl 
never diſcover, notwithſtanding all x LO 
took for it, the real Deſigns of the Furt: " 
Porte, to take off all Umbrage on the Side 2 * 
Republick, cajoled him more than ever; but, h -q 
ever, the Venetiaus, who could not think themichve, 
ſecure, and the Tyrks wanted they ſhould 4 
likewiſe, at all Events, and ſent Ammunit 
Proviſions and Troops into Candia. When — 
Thing was ready for the Expedition, 
himſelf on Board, the Capitan Baſba preſented hi 
with a Scimeter ſet with Jewels, and delivered hn 
his Inſtructions ſealed up, forbidding him to o 
them ' till he was arrived at a certain Latitude, .or 
telling all the Officers that he had Rewards for tho. 
who ſhould behave as became the Honour of the 
Ottoman Arms, and Puniſhments for thoſe who 
ſhould act otherwiſe. The Venetian to 
think by the Courſe the Turkiſh Fleet ſteered at firſt, 
that the Expedition was really intended againſt 
Malta, and that they had nothing to fear; bur 
when they heard that it was ſeen beyond the Lati- 
tude of Serigo, they were convinced that the Storm 
was a going to fall on Candia, as it did, After the 
Turks had landed their Forces, they beſieged Canes, 
which they took in 1644, with a great Slaughter 
of the Inhabitants, and Garriſon. The pretended 
Son of the Sultan was brought up at the Expence 
of the Order of Malta, but when the Grand- Mlaſter 
ſaw that the Port took no Notice of him, he ws 
neglected, and obliged at laſt to enter into the Or- 
der of the Dominican Friars and he is the fame 
who ran throughout all Europe, by the Name of 
Father Ottoman, for he thaught himſelf Ibrabin's 
Son, if no Body elſe did. 


ManomerT IV. was placed on the Throne, at the 
Depoſition of his Father, in the Year 1649, being 
then but 7 Years of Age, and reigned 38 Year; 
his Mother Zaim had the Regency, and by her Dexte- 
rity took Achmet Coprogli out of Priſon, to make him 
Grand-Vizir. *Tis to the great Capacity of that ex- 
cellent Miniſter, Mabomet IV. was indebted for the 
Succels of his Enterpriſes ; the Principal whereof were, 
the taking of the Iſland of Tenedos; the Depoſition of 
Ragolſti, Prince of Tranſilvania, in 1661; the taking 
of ſeveral Places in Hungaria; the Conqueſt of the 
Iſland of Candia in 1669; which Enterpriſe had be- 
gun under [brabim ; that of Caminieck. His Forces 
were beaten in 1664 by the French, at the Paſſage of 
the Raab, in Poland, in 1673, by Sobieſki. The 
Grand Vizir, Cara Muſtapha, was beaten before Ji. 
enna by the ſame Sobieſki, King of Poland, and forced 
to raiſe the Siege, which coſt him his Life, in 1683, 
at Belgrade, where he was ſtrangled by the Order of 
the Grand Seignor. He was a-Bed when the Bofang: 
Bachi brought him thoſe Orders; the firſt was to del. 
ver up the Seals of the Empire, which Cara Mujtaphs 
having called for, he kiſſed them, wrapped them up 
in a Linnen-Cloth, and delivered them to the Baan, 
who afterwards preſented him with the other Order, 
wherein the Sultan aſked for his Head; at which 
News Maſapba, without the leaſt Emotion, aſked 
only for a few Moments to recommend himſelf 8 
God, and to his Prophet, which being grant. 
got up, and kneeled on a Carpet, on his poke 
and preſented his Neck to four Mutes, who tied t 5 
ſilken String round it, but as they were going 9 
their Office, he bid them ſtop, to have Time to 
the Carpet from under his Knees, ſaying, that it WS 
not allowed by the Acoran, that a good rg 
ſhould bend Knee on a Carpet, when executed 3 © Ma 
which he was ſtrangled. The bad Succeſſes 0 
homet IV. and the Loſs of ſeveral Places in Hung®7 
were followed by his Depoſition. a "he 

Sol IMA III. aſcended the Throne in 16875 
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kinted away when taken out of Priſon to be ſaluted 


Emperor: The Porte reaped no great Benefits by this 


becauſe the Sultan was a perfect Stranger to 
* of the Empire. The Grand Vizier Muſta- 
gh Coprogt, retook Belgrade, Niſſa, and Ridin, from 


the Imperialifts. 


AcumerT II. Saliman's Brother, with whom he 


had been a Priſoner aſcended the Throne in 1691 
he 


fruſtrated the Hopes which had been conceived of 
bim; his Armies were beaten in Hungary by Prince 
Luis of Baden, whom he had reduced to Deſpair ; 


Coprogli was wounded there, and went to die at Bel- 


de. Achmet died of Sorrow, for his being incapa- 
le to ſuſtain the Weight of his Affairs, which were 
in a great Diforder . : 

MusTaPHA aſcended the Throne in 1695 z he was 
eldeſt Son of Mahomet IV. he was miſtruſtful, and 


inclined to Cruelty; in 1695 he commanded his Ar- 


my in Perſon, and gained a Battle againſt General 
Veterani : Prince Eugene took a glorious Revenge of 
that Affront in 1697, by the Victory he gained on 
the Borders of the Tibiſt; the Army of the Sultan was 
cut to Pieces, and the Grand Vizier found among the 
Dead. This Victory obliged the Grand Signior to 
conclude a Peace in 1699, which was ſigned at Carlo- 
witz; the Venetians were compriſed in it. 

AchuzEr III. ſucceeded him; under his Reign the 
Turks were defeated by Prince Eugene at Peterwara- 
din, the 5th of Auguſt 1716, and at Belgrade, the 
16th of Fuly 1717, and the Peace concluded between 
the Emperor and the Turks at Paſſarowitz. This 
Prince had a very gogd Taſte for Learning, and want- 


ed to have eſtabliſhed the Art of Printing throughout 


the Ottoman Empire; but as Ignorance is the chief 
port of Mabometaniſm, he was fruſtrated in his 
Attempt by. a Sedition, excited by the Mufti and 
other Chiefs of that ridiculous Sect, in which the Sul- 
tan was depoſed. . 
ManomerT V. ſucceeds him; his Armies have al- 
ways been victorious; in the late War the late Em- 
peror Charles VI. undertook, in e grun with 
Ruſſia, contrary to his real Intereſt, when his Fi- 
nances had been almoſt entirely exhauſted, againſt the 


Turks, who in 1738 took U//za and Orſova; and in 


1739 gained the Battles of Rreſta and Panchova, and 
retook Belgrade. 


Note, That after we have paid a Viſit to all the 
Courts of the World, its Beginning to 
our preſent Time, it will not be improper to 
take a View of thoſe Fields, where ſome of thoſe 
Heroes we have mentioned in the Courſe of our 
Chronology, have ſignalized their Valour and Cou- 
rage, in ſeveral Battles, Combats, &c. And to 
proceeed with ſome Order in that curious Detail, 
PII divide thoſe great Events into two Epochas ; in 
the firſt Il give the Chronology of the moſt memo- 
rable Battles, Combats, Routs, Sc. from the 
Foundation of Rome to the Birth of Cbriſt; and in 
the ſecond, of thoſe from the Birth of Chrif to our 
- preſent Time; therefore, | 


CironOLOGY of the moſt memoreble Battles fince the 
Foundation of Rome to the Birth of Chriſt. 


BATTLE, fought in the Year of Rome 264, where 
Valerius Publicola and Brutus, Conſuls, defeated the 
roud Tarquin, who had been expelled from Rome; 

ks, and Aruns, one of Tarquin's Sons, killed one 
another, : i 

BaTTLE of Marathon, fought in the Year of Rome 
264, where Miltiades, Ariſtides, and Themiſtocles,, Ge- 
* of the Athenians, who had but 12000 Men, 

feared the Army of the King of Perſia, compoſed 
of 500,000 Men. | 
BATTLE of Micale in Tonia, fought in the Year of 
1% 274, where Xantippus, Father of Pericles and 
22 defeated the Army of the Perſſans; at the 

e Time Pauſanias and Ariſtides defeated Mardonius 
near the City Platea in Bæotia. 
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Barr of Coronea in Achaia, fought in che Year 
of Rome 307, where Tolmides, General of the Athenians, 
loſt the Battle and his Life. | 
BaTTLz of Thorone in Thracia, fought in the Year 
of Rome 332; where the Lacedemonians, commanded 
by Bracidas, defeated the Athenians, commanded by 


eon; the two Generals were killed near the River. 


BarrTE of Allia, fought in the Year of Rome 375; 
where Brennus, General of the Gauls, defeated the 
Roman Army, and render'd himſelf Maſter of Rome, 
except of the Capital, where Marlins retreated, and 
ſaved his Country, by the Time he gave to Furius 
Camillus to ſuccour him. | 

BaTTLE of Leu#ra in Beotia, fought in the Year 
of Rome 383 ; where Epaminondas, General of the 
'Thebans, defcated the Lacedemonians ; Cleanbrotts was 
killed in it. 

BaTTLz of Mentinea, fought in the Year of Rome 
383; where Epaminondas, General of the Thebans, 
vanquiſh'd the Athenians and Lacedemonians allied; 
Epaminondas was wounded in purſuing the Victory, 
and died ſome Time afterwards. 

BaTTLE of Amina, at preſent called Teveronna, 
fought in the Year of Rome 393; where the Romans 
defeated the Gauls; young Manlius tore from off the 
Neck of one of the Prieſts of the Gauls a golden 
Chain, whence he was called Torquatus 
 BaTTLE of Cheronea in Beotia, where Philip, King 
of Macedon, Father of Alexander the Great, defeated 


the Army of the Athenians, and render'd himſelf + 


Maiter of Athens ; Demoſthenes fought there with a 
great deal of Courage; and Alexander, yet but 15 
Years of Age, ſaved the Life of his Father. 

BATTLE of Granicus, a River of Natolia in Afia, 
near which Alexander the Great defeated Darius, who 
had advanced to diſpute with him the Paſſage ; Darius 


'had 200,000 Men, and Alexander but 40,000 ; there 


were 48,000 either killed or taken of Darius's Side. 

BATTLE of Iſus, a City in Cilicia, fought in the 
Year of Rome 421, near which Alexander beat Darius, 
who loſt. very near 100,000 Men; his Mother, his 
Wife, two Daughters, and his Son, aged fix Years, 
were found among the Priſoners. 


BaTTLE of Arbella, a City in Aſhria, fought in | 


the Year of Rome 423; where Alexander the Great 
defeated him, for the third Time : Darius was killed 
ſoon after by Beſſus; for which Regicide, Beſſus was 
puniſhed by Alexander's Orders. | 

BATTLE, fought in the Year of Rome 427 ; where 
Alexander the Great defeated Porus, King of the In- 
dies, one of the greateſt Heroes of his Time; Victory 
declared in Alexander's Favour, but it was after Por#s 
had been put out of Combat by his Wounds. 
Barr LE of Heraclea, fought in the Year of Rome 
474; where Pyrrbus, King of the Epirotes, defeated 
the Roman Army, commanded by Valerius Levinus. 

BATTLE of Aſcolt in the Piſentin, fought in the 
Year of Rome 475 ; where the ſame Fyrrbus loſt the 
laſt Battle he fought againſt the Romans: Fabricius, 
Conſul, who commanded the Romans, informed 
Pyrrhus before the Battle, that his Phyſician had of- 
fered to poiſon him. | 

BaTTLE of the Ten, fought in the Year of Rome 
536 z where Hannibal, General of the Carthaginians, 
defeated the Conſul Corzelius Publius Scipio, who was 


extremely wounded, and whoſe Son, but 15 Years of 


Age, ſaved his Life. 
BATTLE of Trebia near Placentia, fought in the 
Year of Rome 336; where Hannibal defeated a ſecond 


Time the Roman Army, commanded by Conſul Sem- 


pronius, who was come to Scipio's Succour. 

BATTLE near the Lake of Tratimena, at preſent 
called Perouſe, fought in the Year of Rome 537 ; 
where Hannibal defeated the Roman Army command- 
ed by the Conſul Flaminius, who was killed in it. 

BATTLE of Cannes in Pacille, fought in the Year of 
Rome 538 ; where Hannibal defeated, for the fourth 
Time, the Roman Army commanded by Paulus Emil- 


| lius and Terrencius Varro; Emillius was killed in the 
Combat. Hannibal ſent to Carthage three Buſhels of 
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Rings of the Roman Knights who had been killed in 
the Battle. | 

BaTTLE in Spain, fought in the Year of Rome 542, 
where Aſdrubal, Brother of Hannibal, General of the 
Cartbaginians, defeated the Roman Army commanded 
by Cuęus and Publius Scipio, who were killed in it. 

BATTLE of Pork near Bologna, fought in the Year 
of Rome 347; where the Conſuls Claudius Nero and 
Livius Salinator defeated the Army of the Carthagi- 
nians, commanded by Aſdrubal, who had been expelled 
from Spain by young Scipio, and was coming to the 
Succour of his Brother Hannibel; Aſdrubal was killed 
in it, and the Roman General caus'd his Head to be 
cut off and thrown into the Camp, which made Han- 
nibal deſpair of ever vanquiſhing the Romans. 

BaTTLE of Thermopiles, ſought in the Year of 
Rome 562; where Acilius Glabrio, a Roman Conſul, 
defeated Antiochus the Great, King of Syria, who 
fled into Alia. 

BaTTLE, fought in the Year of Rome 593; where 
Judas Maccabees was killed by Bacchides, General of 
Demetrius, King of Syria, Maccabees being over- 
power'd by the great Number of the Enemy. 

BATTLE of Here in Dauphine, fought in the Year 
of Rome 633 ; where the Conſul Quintus Fabius Maxi- 
mus defeated Bituitus, King of Auvergne ; he beat af- 
terwards the Mlobroges, called at preſent Saveyards, 
render'd himſelf Maſter of Dauphiny, and of Part of 
Languedoc, of which he compos'd the Province of 
Narbonne. 

BaTTLE, fought in the Year of Rome 649; where 
the Cimbres and the Tuetons, People come out of Juib- 
land, to the Number of 50,000 Men, defeated the 
Roman Army commanded by Servilius Cepio; there 
were 150,000 Men on the Side of the Romans killed 
in the Field. 

BaTTLE of Aix in Provence, fought in the Year 
of Rome 632; where the Conſul Marius defeated, for 
the fourth Time, the Tuetons and Ambrarians, People 
of Germany; 200,000 of them were left dead on the 
Field of Battle, and 80,000 taken Priſoners. 

BaTTLE, fought in the Year, of Rome 716; where 
Pompey defeated, for the laſt Time, Mithridates, 
King of Ponjus, whom he attacked in the Night, 

' BarTTLE of Pharſalia in Theſſalia, fought in the 

Year of Rome 721, where Julius Ceſar defeated Pom- 

29 and thereby put an End to the Roman Civil 
ar. 


BaTTLE of Philippi in Macedonia, fought in the 
Year of Rome 722, where Caſſius and Brutus were de- 
feated by Auguſtus and Anthony ; Caſſius and Brutus 
killed themſelves through Deſpair. 

Sea Fichr at Af#ium, in the Gulf of Lepanthe, 
fought in the Year of Rome 423, where Auguſtus de- 
feated the Fleet of Mark-Anthony, and Cleopatra Queen 
of Zgypt ; Authony killed himſelf ſoon after, and Cleo- 
patra cauſed herſelf to be ſtung by an Aſp in Alexan- 
dria, where ſhe was beſieged. By this Victory, Au- 
guſtus became the fole Maſter of the Roman Empire. 

SEA Flor, fought in the Year of Rome 728, be- 
tween Auguſtus and young Pompey ; where, after a 
bloody Combat, Auguſtus defeated and burnt the Fleet 
of young Pompey. 


Note, That our ſecond Epocha is from the Birth of 
Chriſt to our preſent Time; therefore, 


CHRONOLOGY of the moſh memorable Battles, ever 
ſince the Birth of Chriſt to this preſent Time. 


BaTTLE in Maſia, fought in the Year of Chrif 
254, Where the Emperor Decius was defeated by the 
Goths, and killed in a March. | 

BaTTLE of Pontemalte, fought in the Year of Chri# 
312, where Conſtantine the Great defeated the Tyrant 
Maxentius, near the Gate of the People; Maxentius 
was drowned in the Tiber. 

BaTTLE of Murſe in Pannonia, at preſent Hungary, 
fought in 351, where Magnentius and Decentius were 
vanquiſhed by the Emperor Conſtantius; Magnentiut 

at 
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TrLE of Die in; auphiny, fo 4 

the Emperor Cant ant ius 2 Det 

nentins, who Killed himſelf at Lyons. M. 
where che 


Barrrz of Adrianople, fought in 358, 
defeated by the 


Emperor Valens, an Arian, was 
* of Aquilea, for 
BATTLE | lea, fought in 
Emperor Theodaftus the Great, 3 the 
"—_ of the 5 — Eugene. 11 
ATTLE O venna, fought in , 
doric, King of the Oftrogetbs, — Gvocy Ther. 
of the e "I » King 
BaTTLE of Tolbiac, fought in 496, 0 Le 
Cologu, where Clovis, King of France, off 
numerous Army of Germans. | deen 


Bar TL, fought in 533, where Beli ſarius, Gene. 


ral of the Emperor 7ufinien, defeated and took pr. 
ſoner Cilimer King of the Vandals, in Africa, and 
* to their Domination. - * 
ATTLE, near Rome in 552, where Ng. 
ſes, General of mian, = 


killed Toti/a, King of the Goths. | 

BaTTLE of Ares in Axdalayfia, fought in 71 
where Tarif, General of Alit Airamolen, King ofa 
Saracens, defeated Don Raderigo, the laſt King of the 
Goths in Spain; the Fight laſted three Days, and 
there were more than 100,000 Chriſtians killed in ir 
That Victory caufed the Loſs of Spain, which dle 
Moors poſſeſſed during 700 Years, and. which they 
had conquer'd in 7 Years, _. 

BATTLE of Ronceveaux, tought in 778, where the 
Army ab 1 ons of — Emneror, 
comman y Ko „ was defeated 
and Roland killed. x mY 

BaTTLE of-{fturias, fought in 783, where A 
phonſo II. King of Lem, defeated the Mor: or Sar- 
cens. | Ns 

BaTTLE. of Fontenai in France, fought in 841, 
where Lewis the Germanick, and Charles the Bald, 
defeated the Lotharius their Brother. 

BATTLE of the Lis, fought in 961, where Olle J. 
Emperor, defeated an Army of Hunt; mi the 
Wiſe was killed in it. 

BaTTLE, fought in 982, at Baſſantello in Calabria, 
where the Greeks, joined with the Saracens, defeated 
the Emperor Otho II. 


| BarrTuz of Florines, fought in 1015, where Cod. 


frey, Duke of Lorrain, de feated, between the Sambre 
and the Meuſe, two Rivers, Lambert Duke of Brabant. 
Bar TIE of Pont-levoy, fought in 1016, where 
Foulques III. called the Black Earl of Anjou, defeatel 
Zudes, firſt Earl of Blozs and Chartres. 1 2 
BAT TII of Mervet near Dordrecht, fought in 
1018, where the Friſons defeated the Army of Cad 
frey Duke of Lorrazn. | 
BaTTLE of Barleduc, fought in 103), where the 
Emperor Cezrad II. called the Salict, defeated and 
killed Eudes Earl of Champagne. 
BaTTLE of Benevent, fought in 1053, where Re. 
bert Guichard, Prince of Poiiille and Calabria, defeated 


the Army of Tes IX. where the Pope co 


Perſon, and was taken Priſoner. 

BaTTLE of Hervuert, between the Mev and the 
Vabal, in 1062, where Florem, Earl of _ 
land, defeated the Earl Hermand of Tuigf, General 
the Army of the Confederates. " 

BaTTLE of Haſtings, fought in 1066, where Fi 
liam the Conqueror, Duke of Normandy 1n France, 4 
feated and killed Herold; who had been placed on — 
Throne of England contrary to the Diſpoſition of 
Teſtament of Edward the _ 3 
Firſt BAT TIR of Caſſel, tought in 1071, - 
Robert the Friſon, Uſurper of the Earldom of of 
ders, defeated the Army of Philip I. King of _ 
who ſupported the Intereſt of Arnold, Earl of 
ders, his Vaſtal who! was killed in it. * 

BarrIE of Spolete, fought in 1094, where we 
tilda, Sovereign of *Tuſcany, Parma, Placenits, f 


vince called, at preſent, St. Peter's Pa- 

of on — the Emperor Henry IV. who was 
— warde Rome, to be revenged of Pope 
Urban II. . 6 h P 5 
f Alcoras, fought in 1096, where Pe 

Gar Kin - of Arragon, Son of Sancho, defeated four 

* Moors. 
Kings of 9 Antioch, fought in 1098, where Hu- 

ves the Great, Philip 1. King of France, Godefroy of 
, on, &c. defeated the Army of the Saracens, 
wm ofed of 450,000 Foot, and 200,000 Horſe, 
TTL of Aſcalons, fought in 1099, where God- 
frey of Bouillon, King of Feruſalem defeated the Sa- 
Barrur of Tincheb-Bray, in Normandy, fought in 

job, where Henry I. King of England, defeated the 
Army of Robert, called Courte-Cuiſſe, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, who Was taken Priſoner. 

BAT TIE of the Plain of Airict in Portugal, tought 
in 1139, where Alphonſe I. defeated five Kings of the 
md BaTTLE of Antioch, fought in 1150, 
where Noradin, Prince of Aleppo, defeated and killed 

mond of Poitiers, Prince of Antioch. 

** 11 E of Alargos, near Sierra Morena, in the 
Province of La- Mancha, fought in 1195, where Al- 
phonſe IX. King of Caſtille, was defeated by Maza- 
to, King of the Moors or Saracens. 
„ n of Adrianople, fought in 1205, where 
Baudoin, Earl of Flanders, elected Emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople, was defeated and taken by Calo, Prince of 
the Bulgarians, who had him put to Death ſome 
Time atterwards. 

BAT TIE of Muradar, fought in 1212, where Al- 
phonſe IX. King of Caftille, defeated Mahomet the 
Green, King of Morocco. 

BATTLE of Bovines, between Lifle and Tournay, 
fought in 1214, where Philip Auguſtus, King of 
France, defeated the Emperor Oth IV. John King 
of England, Ferrand of Portugal, Earl of Flanders, 
and Renaud, Earl of Bologne, all leagu'd againſt him. 

BaTTLE of Alcagar, in Portugal, fought in 1217, 
where the Portugueſe, aſſiſted by the French, Engliſh, 
— 75 who _ a going to the Holy Land, 

cleated a numerous Army of Moors. 

Bar TIE of Taillebourg, fought in 1242, where 
Louis IX. King of France, defeated the Army of 
Henry III. King of England. 

BATTLE of Frankfort, fought in 1247, where 
Henry of Thuringe, King of the Romans, defeated 
Conrad, his Concurrent to the Empire. a 

BarTLE of Maſſoura, in Egypt, fougl® in 1250, 
where St. Louis, King of France, was taken Priſoner 
by Melec Sala, who commanded an Army of Sara- 
cens, 

BaTTLE of the Lac Ficino, fought in 1268, where 
Charles I, King of Naples, defeated and took Priſoner 
Corradin, Grandſon of the Emperor Frederick II. and 
Frederick of Auſtria, whoſe Heads he cauſed to be 
cut off in the publick Place of Naples. . N 
BarrIE fought in 1278, near Vienna, in Auſtria, 
you 8 I. Emperor, defeated and killed Ot- 
vcarus, King of Bohemia. 
 BaTTLE of Woringue, fought in 1288, where 
Jobn, Duke of Brabant, defeated the Army of Sifri- 
re, e of Cologne, and took him Priſoner, with 

e of Guelderland and Naſſau. 
| BaTTLE of Furnes, fought in 1297, where Robert, 
Earl of Artois, who commanded the Army of Philip 
the Fair, King of France, defeated Guy of Flanders, 
Who had declared for Edward I. King of England. 
\BarTLE fought near Spire, in 1298, where the 
Emperor Adolphus of Naſſau, who had been depoſed, 
nd and killed by Albert of Auſtria, elected in 

. | | | 

BaTTLE of Couftray, called of the gilded Spurs, 
x n 1302, where Jobn, Earl of Namur, defeated 

e Army of Philip the Fair, King of France. 

5 ATTLE of Mons, in Puele, between Liſie and 
way, fought in 1 304, where Philip the Fair, King 
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of France, took his Revenge of Couſtray, and defeat- 
ed the Flemiſh, commanded by William of Fuliers, 
John of Namur, Robert of Nevers, and the Earl of 
Tian. 8 - 

Navar FicnrT of Zizicrea, a maritime Town of 
Zelandia, fought in 1304, where Robert of Lauria, 
Admiral of Philip the Fair, King of France, defeated 
the Flemiſh Fleet. 

BaTTLE of Muldorf, in Bavaria, fought in 1322, 
where the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, defeated Frede- 
rick of Anſtria, called the Fair, his Concurrent, 

Second BATTLE of Caſſel, fought in 1328, where 
Philip of Valois, King of France, defeated the Flemiſh, 
who had revolted againſt Louis of Creci, Earl of 
Flanders. 7 

SEa-FicurT near L'Eſcluſe, in 1340, between the 
Fleet of Philip of Valois, King of France, and that of 
Edward III. King of England, where that df France 
was beaten. | 

BaTTLE of Creci, fought in 1346, where Ed- 
ward III. King of England, defcated entirely the Ar- 
my of Philip of Valois, King of France. 

BaTTLE of Poitiers, fought in 1356, where E4- 
ward, Prince of Wales, Son of Edward III. King of 
England, defeated and took Priſoner, John, King of 
France, who was ſupported but by his fourth Son, 
Philip, the others having retreated. 

BATTLE of Auray, in Britanny, fought in 1364, 
where Bertrand du Gueſclin, and the Earl of Auxerre, 
Generals of Charles V. King of France, defeated the 
Army of Charles of Blois, compoſed of Engliſh and 
Britons. 

BaTTLE of Cocherel, in Britanny, fought in 1364, 
where Bertrand Du Gueſclin, defeated John of Grailli, 
who commanded an Army of Engliſh and Navarreans. 

BaTTLE of Nachara, fought in 1367, where Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales, who ſupported the Party of 
Don Pedro, King of Caſtille, defeated the Earl of 
Traſtamare, who commanded the Caſtillans, who had 
eſpouſed the Party of Henry. 

BaTTLE of Montiel, fought in 1369, where Henry 
of Traſtamare, aſſiſted by Bertrand du Gueſclin, and 
the French Forces, defeated and killed Don Pedro the 
cruel. Henry aſcended the Spaniſh Throne by Election. 

BATTLE of Roſebeck, between Ypres and Courtray, 
fought in 1382, where Charles VI. King of France de- 
teated the Flemiſh, who revolted againſt Louis of Male, 
their Prince. 

BaTTLE of Aliubarotti, in Portugal, fought in 
1385, where John I. natural Son of King Ferdinand, 
defeated Henry I. King of Caſtille, who had married 
Beatrix, legitimate Heireſs of the Kingdom. 

BaTTLE of Sempach, near Lucerne, in Switzerland, 
fought in 1386, where the Switzers defeated and killed 
Leopold, Duke of Auſtria, called the fine Gendarme. 

BaTTLE of Nicopolis, fought in 1396, where Ba- 
jazet, I. Emperor of the Turks, defeated Sigiſmond, 
King of Hungary, who was afterwards elected Em- 

eror. | 
i BaTTLE of Angolia, in Afia, fought in 1401, 
where Tamerlane, Prince of the Tartars, defeated the 
victorious Army of Bajazet I. Emperor of the Turks, 
and took him Priſoner. 

BaTTLE of Roche-Seche, fought on the Borders of 
the Garigliano, in the Kingdom of Naples, in 1411, 
where Louis, Duke of Anjou, defeated Laucelot, his 
Competitor to the Kingdom of Naples. 

BaTTLE of Agincourt, fought in 1415, where 
Henry V. King of England, defeated the Army of 
Charles VI. King of France, who had forced him to 
fight, through Deſpair ; the Dukes of Alengon, of Lo- 
rain, of Bar, of Brabant, of Nevers, the Conſtable 
D' Albert, Boucicault, Mareſchal of France, and the 


Admiral D' Ampierre, were found among the Slain. 


BATTLE of Bauge in Anjou, fought in 1421, where 
John, Earl of Bouchan, Jobn Stuart, Scotch, and the 
Mareſchal of La Fayettte, who commanded the French, 
defeated the Duke of Clarence, brother of Henry V. 
King of England. 

BaTTLE fought in 1422, where John Ziſca, Ge- 
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Luſtus became the ſole Maſter of 


BaTTL in Spain, fought in the Year of Rome 542, 
where Aſdruba}, Brother of Hannibal, General of the 
Carthaginians, defeated the Roman Army commanded 
by Cagus and Publins Scipio, who were killed in it. 

BATTLE of Pork near Bologna, fought in the Year 
of Rome 547 ; where the Conſuls Claudius Nero and 
Livius Salinator defeated the Army of the Carthags- 
nians, commanded by Aſdrubal, who had been expelled 
from Spain by young Scipio, and was coming to the 
Succour of his Brother Hannibal; Aſdrubal was killed 
in it, and the Roman General caus'd his Head to be 
cut off and thrown into the Camp, which made Han- 
nibg] deſpair of ever vanquiſhing the Romans. 

BATTLE of Thermopiles, ſought in the Year of 
Rome 562; where Acilius Glabrio, a Roman Conſul, 
defeated Antiochus the Great, King of Syria, who 
fled into Ala. 

BaTTLE, fought in the Year of Rome 593; where 
Judas Maccabees was killed by Bacchides, General of 
Demetrius, King of Syria, Maccabees being over- 
power'd by the great . of the Enemy. 
BarrIE of Here in Dauphine, fought in the Year 
of Rome 633 ; where the Conſul Qyintus Fabius Maxi- 
mus defeated Bituitus, King of Awvergne ; he beat af- 
terwards the Alobroges, called at preſent Saveyards, 
render'd himſelf Maſter of Dauphiny, and of Part of 
Languedoc, of which he compos'd the Province of 
Narbonne. 

BATTLE, fought in the Year of Rome 649; where 
the Cimbres and the Tuetons, People come out of Juib- 
land, to the Number of 50,000 Men, defeated the 
Roman Army commanded by Serwilius Cepio ; there 
were 150,000 Men on the Side of the Romans killed 
in the Field. 

BaTTLE of Aix in Provence, fought in the Year 
of Rome 652 ; where the Conſul Marius defeated, for 
the fourth Time, the Tuetons and Ambrarians, People 
of Germany; 200,000 of them were left dead on the 
Field of Battle, and 80,000 taken Priſoners. 

BATTLE, fought in the Year, of Rome 716; where 
Pompey defeated, for the laſt Time, Mithridates, 


King of Ponlus, whom he attacked in the Night, 


' BATTLE of Pharſalia in Theſjalia, tought in the 

Year of Rome 721, where Julius Ceſar defeated Pom- 

99. and thereby put an End to the Roman Civil 
ar. 


BaTTLE of Philippi in Macedonia, fought in the 


Year of Rome 722, where (aſſus and Brutus were de- 
teated by Auguſtus and Anthony ; Caſſius and Brutus 
killed themſelves through Deſpair. 

Sea FicuT at AZium, in the Gulf of Lepantbe, 
fought in the Year of Rome 423, where Agnus de- 
feated the Fleet of Mark-Azthony, and Cleopatra Queen 
of Z#gypt ; Autbony killed himſelf ſoon after, and Cleo- 
patra cauſed herſelf to be ſtung by an Aſp in Alexan- 
dria, where ſhe was beſieged. By this Viator, Au- 

the Roman Empire. 

Sea FicaT, fought in the Year of Nome 728, be- 
tween Auguſtus and y Pompey ; where, after a 


bloody Combat, Auguſtus defeated and burnt the Fleet 


of young Pompey. | 


Note, That our ſecond Epocha is from the Birth of 
Chriſt to our preſent Time; therefore, © 


CHRONOLOGY of the moſi memorable Battles, ever 
fince the Birth of Chriſt to this preſent Time. 


BaTTLE in Maſia, fought in the Year of Chris 
254, Where the Emperor Decius was defeated by the 
Goths, and killed in a March. 

BATTLE of Pontemalle, fought in the Year of Chrif 
312, where Conſtantine the Great defeated the Tyrant 
Maxenjius, near the Gate of the People ; Maxentius 


was drowned in the Tiber. 
BATTLE of Murſe in Pannonia, at preſent. Vungary, 


| fought in 351, where Magnentius and Decewins were 


vanquiſhed by the Emperor Conſtantius 3 Magnentius 
XY 
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Rivgs of the Romas Koights who had been Killed in 
the Battle. 


Berri E f Die in Dauphiny, fo ee 
the Emperor Conf ant ius dekemell the 29S: Where 
nentius, who killed himſelf at Lyons. nt M. 

BaTTLz of Adrianople, fought in 358. 4 
e Valens, an Arian, was defeated y © 


BATTLE of Aquila, fought in 394, here the 
Emperor Theodgfus the Great, defeated the mumerou; 
Army of the Tyrant Eugene. 

Barrrz of Ravenna, fought in 489, where 9%, 
doric, King of the Oftrogetbs, defeated Odaacer. K, 
735 n * * 

ATTLE of Tolbiac, it in 496, 10 Leagues of 
Calogy, where Cent, King of France, defemg 
numerous Army of Germans. | 7 

Bar rIE, fougbt in 533, where Beli ſarius, Gam. 
ſoner Gilmer King of the Landal, in Africa, and 
an End © their Dorxination. = * 

ATTLE, NEAT Rome IN 552, Where Nor. 
ſes, General of the Emperor Fuftinian, defeated 
killed Tati/a, King of the Gatbs. 1 

Barr of Leres in Andalaufia, _ in 941 
where Tarif, General of Alit Miramolen, King of the 
Saracens, defeated Dan Raderige, the laſt King of the 
Goths in Spein ; the Fight laſted three Days, and 
there were more than 100,000 Chriſtians killed ig ix 


That Victory cauſed the Lok of Spain, which th, © 


Moors poſſeſſed during 500 Years, and. which they 
had conquer'd in 7 Years, _. 

BATTLE of Ronceveau, tought in 778, where the 
Army of Charlemagne King of Hrauce, and ; 
commanded by Roland his Nephew, was 

BATTLE of-{fturias, fought in 783, where A. 
phonſo II. King of Lemm, defeated the Nur or Sara- 

BATTLE. of Fontenai in France, fought in 841, 
where Lewis the Germanick, and Charles the Ball, 
defeated the Emperor Lotharius their Brother. 

BATTLE ofithe Lis, fought in 961, where Olle . 
Emperor, defeated an Army of Huns ; u the 
Wiſe was killed in it. 4 

Bar TIE, fought in 982, at Baſſantello in Calabria, 
where the Greeks, joined with the Saracens, defeated 
the Emperor Otho II. 

Bar TH of Florines, fought in 1015, where God- 
frey, Duke of Lorrain, defcated,. between the Sambre 
and the Meuſt, two Rivers, Lambert Duke of Brabant. 

BarTTLy of Pont-levoy, fought in 1016, where 
Feulques III. called the Black Earl of Arjou, defeatel 
Eudes, firſt Earl of Blozs and Chartres. LED 

BaTTLe of Mervet near Dordrecht, fought in 
1018, where the Friſons defeated the Army of Gu 

frey Duke of Lorrain. 

BaTTLE of Barladuc, fought in 1037, where the 
Emperor Conrad II. called the Salick, defeated and 
killed Eudes Earl of Champagne. 

BATTLE of Benevent, fought in 1059, where Ro. 
bert Guichard, Prince of Poiille and Calabria, defeated 
the Army of Les IX. where the Pope commanded it 
Perſon, and was taken Priſoner. 

BaTTLE of Hervuert, between the Meuſe and the 
Vabal, fought in 1062, where Florent, Earl wok. 
— — the Earl Hermand of Tui, General 

Army Confederates. | 

Bar rLx of Haſtings, fought in 1066, where Wi 
liam the Conqueror, Duke of Normandy in France, nf 
feated and killed Harold, who had been placed 105 
Throne of England contrary to the Diſpoſition 
Teſtament of Edvard the _ ; 3 
Firſt BAT TIR of Caſſel, tought in 1071, * 
Robert the Friſon, Uſurper of the Earldom % 
ders, defeated the Army of Philip I. King of * 
who ſupported the Intereſt of Arnold, Earl o 
ders, his Vaſſal who was killed in it. * 

Barr of Spolete, fought in 1094, where ol 


tilda, Sovereign of *T uſtany, Parma, Placenits, of 
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:1ce called, at preſent, St. Peter's Pa- 
_—_— the Emperor Henry IV. who was 
"arching Parde Rome, to be revenged of Pope 
Urban U. Alcoras, fought in 1096, where Pe- 
— 4 T — - x, Arragon, Son of Sancho, defeated four 

vors. 
al Antioch, fought in 1098, where Hu- 

1 "Philip I. King of France, Godefrey of 
ges the Great, 7 

len, &c. | defeated the Army of the Sardcens, 
Bon ſed of 450,000 Foot, and 200,000 Horſe. 
n of Aſcalons, fought in 1099, where God- 
fro "of Bouillon, King of Jeruſalem defeated the Sa- 
races eur of Tincheb-Bray, in Normandy, fought in 
job, where Henry I. King of England, defeated the 
Amy of Robert, called Courte-Cuifſe, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, who Was taken Priſoner. 
| BATTLE of the Plain of Airict in Portugal, fought 
in 1139, where Alphonſe I. defeated five Kings of the 
1 Bar TIE of Antioch, fought in 1150, 
where Noradin, Prince of Aleppo, defeated and killed 
Raimond of Poitiers, Prince of Antioch. : 

BarTLE of Alargos, near Sierra Morena, in the 
Province of La-Mancha, fought in 1195, where A- 
phonſe IX. King of Caſtille, was defeated by Maza- 
muto, King of the Moors or Saracens. 
BarTIE of Adrianople, fought in 1205, where 
Baudoin, Earl of Flanders, elected Emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople, was defeated and taken by Calo, Prince of 
the Bulgarians, who had him put to Death ſome 
Time atterwards. 

BAT TIE of Muradar, fought in 1212, where Al- 
phonſe IX. King of Caſtille, defeated Mahomet the 
Green, King of Morocco. 

BaTTLE of Bovines, between Lifle and Tournay, 
fought in 1214, where Philip Auguſtus, King of 
France, defeated the Emperor Otho IV. Fohn King 
of England, Ferrand of Portugal, Earl of Flanders, 
and Renaud, Earl of Bologne, all leagu*d againſt him. 

BATTLE of Alcagar, in Portugal, fought in 1217, 
where the Portugueſe, aſſiſted by the French, Engliſh, 
and Flemiſh, who were a going to the Holy Land, 
defeated a numerous Army of Moors. 

BaTTLE of Taillebourg, fought in 1242, where 
Louis IX. King of France, defeated the Army of 
Henry III. King of England. 

BaTTLE of Frankfort, fought in 1247, where 
Henry of Thuringe, King of the Romans, defeated 
Conrad, his Concurrent to the Empire. 

Barr of Maſſoura, in Egypt, fougl in 1250, 
where St. Louis, King of France, was taken Priſoner 
by Melec Sala, who commanded an Army of Sara- 
BaTTLE of the Lac Ficino, fought in 1268, where 
Charles I. King of Naples, defeated and took Priſoner 
Corradin, Grandſon of the Emperor Frederick II. and 
Frederick of Auſtria, whoſe Heads he cauſed to be 
cut off in the publick Place of Naples. 

- BaTTLE fought in 1278, near Vienna, in Auſtria, 
where Rodolpbus I. Emperor, defeated and killed O:- 
Pocarus, King of Bohemia. 

- BaTTLE of Woringue, fought in 1288, where 
Jobn, Duke of Brabant, defeated the Army of Sifri- 
aus, Eleftor of Cologne, and took him Priſoner, with 
the Earls of Guelderland and Naſſau. | 
' BaTTLE of Purnes, fought in 1297, where Robert, 
Earl of Artois, who commanded the Army of Philip 
tbe Fair, King of France, defeated Guy of Flanders, 
Who had declared for Edward I. King of England. 
BarrIE fought near Spire, in 1298, where the 

peror Adolphus of Naſſau, who had been depoſed, 


was defeated and killed by Albert of Auſtria, elected in 
his Place. 


BATTLE of Couftray, called of the gilded Spurs, 
fought in x 302, where Jobn, Earl of Namur, defeated 
the Army of Philip the Fair, King of France. 

1 BATTLE of Mons, in Puele, between Lifle and 

"uy, fought in 1304, where Philip the Fair, King 
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of France, took his Revenge of Couſtray, and defeat- 
ed the Flemiſh, commanded by William of Fuliers, 
| bert of Nevers, and the Eatl of 
Tian. 1 * 
Navar FicnT of Zizicrea, a maritime Town of 
Zelandia, fought in 1304, where Robert of Lauria, 


Admiral of Philip the Fair, King of France, defeated 


the Flemiſh Fleet. 
BaTTLE of Muldorf, in Bavaria, fought in 1322, 


where the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, defeated Frede- 


rick of Anſtria, called the Fair, his Concurrent, 

Second BATTLE of Caſſel, fought in 1328, where 
Philip of Valois, King of France, defeated the Flemiſh, 
who had revolted againſt Louis of Creci, Earl of 
Flanders. | | 

SEa-FicurT near L' Eſcluſe, in 1340, between the 
Fleet of Philip of Valois, King of France, and that of 
Edward III. King of England, where that bf France 
was beaten. | | 

BaTTLE of Creci, fought in 1346, where Ed- 
ward III. King of England, defeated entirely the Ar- 
my of Philip of Valois, King of France. 

BATTLE of Poitiers, fought in 1356, where Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales, Son of Edward III. King of 
England, defeated and took Priſoner, John, King of 
France, who was ſupported but by his fourth Son, 
Philip, the others having retreated, 

BATTLE of Auray, in Britanny, fought in 1364, 
where Bertrand du Gueſclin, and the Earl of Auxerre, 
Generals of Charles V. King of France, defeated the 
Army of Charles of Blois, compoſed of Engliſh and 
Britons. | | 

BATTLE of Cocherel, in Britanny, fought in 1364, 
where Bertrand Du Gueſclin, defeated John of Grailli, 
who commanded an Army of Engliſh and Navarreans. 

BATTLE of Nachara, fought in 1367, where Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales, who ſupported the Party of 
Don Pedro, King of Caſtille, defeated the Earl of 
Traſtamare, who commanded the. Caftillans, who had 
eſpouſed the Party of Henry. 

BaTTLE of Montiel, fought in 1369, where Henry 
of Traſtamare, aſſiſted by Bertrand du Gueſclin, and 
the French Forces, defeated and killed Don Pedro the 
cruel. Henry aſcended the Spaniſh Throne by Election. 

BATTLE of Roſebeck, between Ypres and Courtray, 


fought in 1382, where Charles VI. King of France de- 


feated the Flemiſh, who revolted againſt Louis of Male, 
their Prince. 

BaTTLE of Aliubarotti, in Portugal, fought in 
1385, where John I. natural Son of King Ferdinand, 
defeated Henry I. King of Caſtille, who had married 
Beatrix, legitimate Heireſs of the Kingdom. 

BaTTLE of Sempach, near Lucerne, in Switzerland, 


3 1386, where the Switzers defeated and killed 


Leopold, Duke of Auſtria, called the fine Gendarme. 

BaTTLE of Nicopolis, fought in 1396, where Ba- 
jazet, I. Emperor of the Turks, defeated Sigiſinond, 
King of Hungary, who was afterwards elected Em- 

ror. | 8 
fs of Angolia, in Afia, fought in 1401, 
where Tamerlane, Prince of the Tartars, defeated the 
victorious Army of Bajazet I. Emperor of the Turks, 
and took him Priſoner. | 

BaTTLE of Roche-Seche, fought on the Borders of 
the Garigliano, in the Kingdom of Naples, in 1411, 
where Louis, Duke of Anjou, defeated Laucelot, his 
Competitor to the Kingdom of Naples. 

BATTLE of Agincourt, fought in 1415, where 
Henry V. King of England, defeated the Army of 
Charles VI. King of France, who had forced him to 
fight, through Deſpair ; the Dukes of Alengon, of Lo- 
rain, of Bar, of Brabant, of Nevers, the Conſtable 
D' Albert, Boucicault, Mareſchal of France, and the 
Admiral D* Ampierre, were found among the Slain. 

BaTTLE of Bauge in Anjou, fought in 1421, where 
John, Earl of Bouchan, Jobn Stuart, Scotch, and the 


Mareſchal of La Fayettte, who commanded the French, 


defeated the Duke of Clarence, brother of Henry V. 
King of England. 

BaTTLE fought in 1422, where John Ziſca, Ge- 
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ral of the Huſſites in Bobemia, defeated the Emperor 
Sigiſmond, who narrowly eſcaped being taken Priſoner. 

BATTLE of Verneuil, fought in 1424, where the 
Duke of Beauford, Regent of France, for the Engliſh, 
defeated the Forces of Charles VII. King of France. 

BaTTLE of Grenada, fought in 1431, where 
Jobn II. King of Caſtille, defeated the Army of Ma- 

 homet the Left-handed, King of the Moors. 

Sta-FicuT near the Iſland of Ponce, in 1435, 
where Rene of Anjou, King of Naples, defeated and 
took Alphonſe V. called the Magnanimous, King of 
Arragon. 

BaTTLE of Caſſovia, a Plain in the Province of 
Servia, where Jobn Huniade, King of Hungary, at- 
tacked the Army of the Turks, commanded by Amu- 
gath II. and Mabomet II. Father and Son. Huniade, 
though inferior of two Thirds, had the Advantage at 
firſt, but not ſuſtained himſelf to the End. 

BaTTLE of Formigny, fought in 1450, where the 
Conſtable, Arthur, Earl of Richmond, who command- 
ed the Forces of Charles VII. King of France, defeated 
General X;riel, who commanded the Engliſh. 

BATTLE of Caſtillon, in Perigord, fought in 1453, 
where Charles VII. King of France, defeated the 13 - 
mous Engliſh General Talbot ; the General Talbot and 
his Son were killed in the Fight. 

BATTLE of Grave, on the Eſcaut, between Ghent 
and Oudenard, fought in 1453, where Philip the Good 
defeated the Army of thoſe of Ghent, who had re- 
volted. 

 BaTTLz of Wakefield, where Marguerite of Anjou, 
Daughter of Rene, King of Naples, Queen of Eng- 
land, defeated and killed Richard, Duke of York. 

BATTLE of Mont-Lhery, fought in 1465, where 
Louis XI. King of France, aſſiſted in Perſon, and 
Charles the Bold, Earl of Charolois, which begun with 
a great Fury, but ended without any Advantage on 
either Side. . 

BATTLE of Morat, fought in 1476, where the 
Switzers defeated, for the ſecond Time, Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, who loſt his Cannon, Bag- 
gage, and the Equipages of his Houſhold ; the large 
Diamond of Burgundy was found in the Duſt, and ſold 
afterwards for two Crowns. | 

BaTTLE of Tiramare, in Albania, fought in 1476, 
where Contarini, General of the Venetians, was defeat- 
ed and killed by Omar Baſſa, General of Mahomet II. 

BaTTLE of Nancy, fought in 1477, where Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Lorain, was defeated and killed by 
Rene, Duke of Lorain, aſſiſted by the Switzers. 

BAT TIA of Guinegaſta, fought in 1479, where 
Maximilian, Arch-Duke of Auſtria, defeated the Army 
ot France, commanded by Creveceur d' Eſquerdes. 

BaTTLe of Leiceſter, fought in 1485, where 
Henry VII. Earl of Richmond, defeated and killed 
Richard III. Uſurper of the Crown of England, and 
Murtherer of his two Nephews; that Victory gave 
the Crown to the Earl of Richmond, to whom it 
belong'd lawfully. 

BaTTLE of St. Aubin du Cormier, in Britanny, 
fought in 1488, where Louis of La Trimouille, Ge- 
neral of the Army of Charles VIII. King of France, 
defeated and took Priſoner, the Duke of Orleans, af- 
terwards King of France, and the Earl of Naſſau, 

BATTLE of Fornoue, near Placentia, tought in 
1495, where Charles VIII. King of France, defated, 
in Perſon, with a ſmall Army of 8000 Men only, 
the Army of the confederated Princes of taly, conſiſt- 
ing of 50,000 Men, and commanded by the Marquis 
of Mantua, and the Earl of Cajas. 

BATTLE of Cerignoles, in Abruzzo, fought in 
1503, where Gonzalvo of Cordua, called the Great 
Captain, defeated the French for the firſt Time, and 
killed the Duke of Nemours, who commanded them. 

BATTLE of Giera-Dadde, or Aignadel, fought in 
1509, where Louis XII. King of France, who com- 
manded in Perſon, defeated the Army of the Ve- 
netians. 


CHRONOLOGT. 


BATTLE of Ravenna, fought in 1412 
Gaſton de Foix defeated the Army of the Pr. a 
Italy, confederated againſt Louis XII. K; 47 of 
The — of Medicis, Legate of P 
the is of Peſcaire, and Peter of 
made Priſoners. Gaſton was killed in it 3 eo were 
22 Years, for having advanced with a — 


hers 


| Men to force the Rear-Guard, 


BATTLE of Fodden in England, fought in | 


where James IV. King of Scotland, was k; 
8000 of his Subjects. Killed 


BaTTLE of Navarre, fought in 1512, 


513, 
With 


Switzers defeated the Army of Lowis Fo the 
France, commanded by Louis of la 7 rimouill, © " 


3 of Zalderam, Ford Tauris, fought in 1514 
where Selim I. Emperor of the Turks, defea mae! 
Sophi of Per/ia. 27 "7 

ATTLE of Marignan, in the Milaneſe, fouoty : 
1515, where Francis I. King of — eh 
in Perſon, the Switzers, and laid all that Night on 
the Carriage of a Cannon. 

BATTLE of Aleppo, fought in 1516, where Selim; 
defeated Campſon, Sultan of Egypt, who was ſmother. 
_ at the Age of 77 Years, by his Soldiers, who 


BarTLL of the Bicoque, in the Milaneſe, fought in 
1522, where the Marquis of Peſcaire and Profper (4. 
lonna, defeated the Mareſchal Lautrec, and the Ma. 


reſchal Leſcur, his Brother, who commanded for 


Francis I. the Troops of the Milaneſe. 

BATTLE of Pavia, fought in 1525, where Fax. 
eis I. King of France, was made Priſoner, with 2 
great Number of Lords. Lanoi had him conducted 
to Madrid. | 

BATTLE of Mohas, fought ith 1526, where Sol. 
man II. Emperor of the Turks defeated and killed 
Louis, the laſt King of Hungary and Bohemia, aged 
22 Years. 

BaTTLE of Ceriſole, in Piedmont, fought in 1544, 
where Francis of Bourbon, Duke of Anguien, Prince 
of the Blood of France, aged 25 Years, defeated the 
Marquis Du Guaſt, who commanded the Spaniß 
Army. 

BaTTLEe of Mulberg, on the River Elbe, fought 
in 1546, where Charles V. Emperor, defeated in Per- 
ſon, the Army of the Proteſtants : The Elector, Fre- 
derick, of Saxony, Chief of the Party, was made Pri- 
ſoner. 

BATTLE of Eſect, in Hungary, fought in 1553, 
where the 7 — defeated 4 OS of Ferdi- 
nand I. King of the Romans, Brother of the Emperor 
Charles V. 

BaTTLE of Marcian, fought in 1554, where 
Fohn James, of Medicis, Marquis of Marignan, Ge- 
neral of the Army of Charles V. defeated: that of 
France, commanded by Peter Stroxzi. 

BaTTLE of Renti, fought in 1554, where Francis, 
Duke of Cuiſe, who commanded the Van-Guard of 
the Army of Henry II. King of France, defeated that 
of the Emperor Charles V. as he was coming in Per- 
ſon to the Succours of Rents. : 

BaTTLE of St. Quintin, where Emanuel Philoert, 
Duke of Savey, Governor of the Low-Countries, de- 
feated the Army of Heery II. King of France, com- 
manded by the Conſtable of Montmorency. 

Bar TLE of Gravelines, fought in 1558, where 
the Comte of Egmont, General of the Army of Phi- 
lip II. King of Spain, defeated the Army of Henm II. 
commanded by the Mareſchal De Thermes, who Wi 
made Priſoner. . 

BaTTLE of St. Denis, near Paris, fought in 1507s 
where the Conſtable, Anne of Montmorency, routed 
Army of the Calviniſts, commanded by Louis of 2 0 
bon, Prince of Conde, and the Admiral Coligni, 
Conſtable, died of his Wounds. 


BaTTLE of Gemmingen, in Friſeland, fought in 


Duke D' Abs, 


1568, on the ** Ems, where the S 
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the Army of the Proteſtants, commanded by Ludovit 


of Naſſau, Brother of William Prince of Orange. 


BaTTLE of Jarnac, in Xaintonge in France, fought 


; where the Duke of Aijou, afterwards Henry 
11 mu of France, defeated the Army of the Calvi- 


miſts commanded by the Prince of Conde, who was 
cowardly and perfidiouſly killed by Monteſquiou, againſt 


the Laws of Arms. 


BarTLE of Montcontour, fought in 1569, where 
the fame Henry Duke of Anjou defeated the Admiral 
Coligni, who commanded the Calviniſts. 
SA Fichr of Lepante, fought in the Gulf of the 
ſame Name in 1571, where John of Auſtria, natural 
Son of the Emperor Charles V. commanding the Fleets 
of Pope Pius V. of Philip II. King of Spain, of the 
Republick of Venice, of Malta, and of Genoa, de- 
feated all the maritime Forces of the Ottoman Empire. 

BAT TIE of La Bruiere, of Mooex near Nimeguen, 
fought in 1574» where Sancho of Avilla, General of 
the Spaniſh Forces, defeated and killed Ludovic and 
Henry 4 and Chriſtopher Prince Palatine Ge- 
neral of the United Provinces. 

BarTLEe of Alcacer in Africa, fought in 1578, 
where Sebaſtian, King of Portugal, was defeated and 


- killed by the Moors. 


BATTLE of Alcantara, fought in 1580, where Fer- 
Anand of Toledo, Duke of Albe, General of the For- 
ces of Philip II. King of Spain, defeated Don Antonio 
of Portugal, Prior of Crato, who cauſed himſelf to be 
proclaimed King of Portugal. | 
Barr, fonght in 1588, where Maximilian, 
Archduke of Auſtria, Brother of the Emperor Rodol- 
pbus, was made Priſoner by Sigiſmond King of Sweden, 
with whom he diſputed the Crown of Poland. 

BATTLE of Pontcharra, fought in 1591, where the 
Duke of Les Diguieres, commanding the French For- 
ces, defeated the Army of Charles Emanuel, Duke of 
Kd, commanded by his Baſtard Brother. 

BaTTLE of Dourlens, fought in 1595, where the 
Count of Fuentes, Governor of the Low Countries, 
defeated the French Army commanded by the Count 
of St. Paul, the Duke of Bouillon, and the Admiral 
of Villars. 

BarrIE of Newport, fought in 1600, where Count 
Maurice defeated the Archduke Albert, Governor of 
the Low Countries. 

BaTTLE of Prague, fought in 1620, where Maxi- 
milian, Duke of Bavaria, General of the Forces of 
Ferdinand II. Emperor, defeated Frederick, Elector 
Palatine, who had been elected King of Bohemia by 
the Proteſtants. 

BaTTLE of Mimpfen in the Palatinate, fought in 
1622, where Count Tilly, General of the Forces of the 
— Ferdinand II. defeated the Marquiſs of Baden 


BaTTLE of Heurus in the Province of Namure, 
fought in 1622, where Count Tilly, General of the 
Emperor Ferdinand II. defeated Chriſtian of Brunſ- 
vi, and the Baſtard Mansfeld. 

BaTTLE of Statlo, fought in 1623, where Count 
Tily, General of the Emperor Ferdinand II. defeated 
Orifiar of Brunſwick, Biſhop of Halberſtat. 

BaTTLE of Nitra in Hungary, fought in 1624, 

Count Heſterhazi, Palatine of the Kingdom, 
General of the Forces of the Emperor Ferdinand II. 
2 the Army of Betbleem Gabor, Prince of Tran- 
1 ama, 5 had cauſed himſelf to be crowned King 


f BATTLE of Lectheren, in the Dutchy of Brunſwick, 
"ght in 1626, where Count Tilly, General of the 
* Ferdinand II. defeated Chriſtian IV. King of 


Barrrz of Alborg in the North of Jutland, fought 
FJ There Count Sliex,, General of the Emperor 
"dinand II. defeated. Baudits. and Calembourg, Gene- 


als of Chriſtian IV. Ring of Denmark. 


n Duke of Friſeland or Walſtein, General of 
Emperor Ferdinand II. defeated Chriſtian IV. King 
2 


E- of Wolgast in Pomerania, fought in 1628, | 


* 
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Governor of the Catholick Low-Countryies, defeated 


of Denmark, who eſcaped narrowly being taken Priſo- 
ner, with his Brother and Son. 

BATTLE of Leipfich, fought in 163 t, where Gufta- 
vus Adolphus, King of Sweden, defeated Count Tilly, 
General of the Emperor Ferdinand II. who had 
gained 14 Battles, | 

BaTTLE of Altemberg, fought in 1642, where 
Guſtavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, was beaten 
Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, and General Walſtein. 

BATTLE of Lutzen, fought in 1632, where Guſta- 
vus Adolphus, King of Sweden, aged 38 Years, was 
killed ; Papenheim was alſo killed, and the Field of 
Battle left to the Swedes. 8 

BATTLE of Stenau in Silefia, fought in 1633, 
where Walſtein, General of the — Ferdinand il. 
defeated the Forces of the Elector of Saxony. 

Firſt BaTTLE of Nortlingen, fought in 1634, 
where Ferdinand II. King of Hungary, and the Cardi- 
nal Infant, defeated the Swediſh Army commanded 
by the Duke of Weimar and Marſhal Horn. 

BATTLE of Maſſo in the Valteline, fought in 1635, 
where the Duke of Rohan, General of the French Ar- 
my, defeated that of the Emperor Ferdinand II. com- 
manded by the Baron Furnemond. 

BATTLE of Tangermund, fought in 1636, where 
the Count de Hasfelt, General of the Emperor Fer- 
dinand II. defeated the Swediſh Army commanded by 
Jobn Banier. | 

BATTLE of Viſtoch, fought in 1636, where the 


Swedes under General Bannier, defeated the Imperialiſts 
and Saxons. | 


« 


Bar TIE of Dorſten in Weſtphalia, fought in 1636, 


where the Marſhal Goetz, one of the Generals of rhe 
Emperor Ferdinand II. defeated the Army of Heſſe, 
commanded by Melander, known ſince under the 
Name of Count Holtzappel. 

BaTTLE of the Plain of Vitten Weyel in Alſatia, 
fought in 1638, where the Due of Feymar, the 
Viſcount of Turenne, and the Count of Guebriant, a 
Briton, and my Grandfather on my Mother's Side, 
defeated the Imperial Army commanded by the Gene- 
rals Savelli and Goetz. 

BaTTLE of Sedan, fought in 1641, where the 
Earl of Soiſſons, Prince of the Bl of France; and 
General Lamboi, defeated the Army of Lewis XIII. 
King of France, commanded by the Marſhal of Cha- 
tillon; the Earl of Soiſſons was killed after the Battle. 

BATTLE of Sileſia, where the Count of Torſtenſon, 
General of the Swediſh Army, defeated the Duke 
Francis Albert of Saxe-Lawembourg, who commanded 
the Imperialiſts. 

BATTLE of Honecourt near the Catelet, fought in 
1642, where Don Franciſco de Melo, Governor of the 
Low Countries, and the Baron de Bec, defeated the 
Count de Guiche, afterwards Marſhal of Grammont. 


BaTTLE of Brittenfels near Leipfich, fought in 


1642, where the Count of Torſftenſon, General of Swe- 
den, defeated the Archduke Leopold, who commanded 
the Imperial Army.. | 

BaTTLE of Rocroy, fought in 1643, where Lewis 
of Bourbon, ſecond of the Name, aged 20 Years, 


only, defeated Don Franciſco de Melo, Governor of 


the Low Countries; the Count of Fontaines was kil- 
led at the Head of a Battalion of 6000 natural Spa- 
niards; L' Hoſpital and Gaffion were Lieutenant- 
Generals in the French Army. | 
BATTLE of Fribourg, fought in 1644, where 
Lewis of Bourbon, ſecond of the Name, Prince of 
Conde, defeated the Baverians intrenched in the Black 
Forest in Briſgau, and commanded by General Merci. 
BATTLE of Janxau in Bohemia, tought in 1645, 
where Count Torſtenſon, General of the Swedes, de- 
feated the Generals Goetz, Hatsfeld, and Bruai, who 
commanded the Forces of the Emperor Ferdinand III. 
Goetz and Bruai were killed, and Hasfeld made Priſo- 
ner. | 
 BarTTLE of Mariendal in Franconia, fought in 1645, 
where the Baron Merci and Jobn de Weth, Generals of 
the Emperor Ferdinand III. ſurpriſed and defeated the 
Viſcount of Turenne, who commanded the m—_— Army. 
ATTLE 
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BATTLE of Balaguer in Catalonia, fought in 1645, 
where the Count of Harcourt, General of the French 
Army, defeated the Spaniards, commanded by Don 
Philip of Silva, and Don Andre Cantelmo. | 

Second BATTLE of Nortlingen, fought in 1645, 
where the Prince of Conde, General of the French Ar- 
my, defeated the Baron Merci, one of the greateſt 
Captains of his Time, who commanded the Forces of 
the Emperor and of the Elector of Bavaria. 

BaTTLE of Trancheron near Cremona, fought in 
1648, where Francis, Duke of Modena, and the Mar- 
ſhal of Pleſſis Praſlin, Generals of the French Army, 
defeated the Marquiſs Caracene, Governor of the Mila- 
ue ſe. 

. of the Plain of Lens in Artois, fought in 
1648, where the Prince of Conde, who commanded 
the French Army, defeated the Archduke Leopold. 

BaTTLE of Rethel, fought in 1650, where the 
Marſhal of Pleſis Praſlin, afterwards Duke and Peer 
of France, defeated the Spaniſh Forces, thoſe of Lor- 
rain, and thoſe of the Party of the Princes, com- 
manded by the Viſcount of Jurenne, who eſcaped nar- 
rowly being taken Priſoner ; Du Pleſſis Praſlin had 
one of his Sons killed in it. This Battle procured the 
Marſhal Staff to the Marquis of Villequier and of Ho- 
quincourt, 

BaTTLEe of Worceſter, fought in 1651, where 
Cromwell defeated the Army of Charles II. King of 
Great Britain, who narrowly eſcaped. 

BaTTLE of Faroſlau, fought in 1658, where the 
General Charneſti, who commanded the Armies of 
Cafimir V. King of Poland, defeated the Swedes. 

BaTTLE of the Dunes, fought in 1658, where the 
Viſcount of Turenne defeated the Spaniſh Army, com- 
manded by Don Juan of Auſtria, natural Son of Phi- 
lip IV. King of Spain. 

BATTLE of Eftremos in Portugal, fought in 1663, 
where the Count of Schomberg, afterwards Marſhal of 
France, General of the Army of Alphonſo VI. King of 
Portugal, defeated that of Spain commanded by Don 
Juan of Auſtria. 

BATTLE of Rahab or of St. Godard, fought in 1664, 
where 6000 French, commanded by the Count of Co- 
ligni and the Duke of La Fiteillade, ſent to the Suc- 
cour of the Emperor Leopold, defeated the Turks who 
had croſſed the River, and by that Defeat, ſaved 
Hungary and Germany from an Invaſion. 


BaTTLE of Villa Vicioſa in the Province of Eftra- 


madura, fought in 1665, where the Count of Schom- 
berg defeated the Marquiſs of Caracene, who command- 
ed the Spaniſh Forces. 

Sz a FiGHT off Soltzbay in the North of England, 
fought in 1672, between the French and Engliſh Fleets, 
commanded by the Duke of York, afterwards King of 
England, and the Count 4 Eſtrees; and the Dutch 
Fleet, commanded by the Admirals Tromp and Ruy- 
ter; this Fight laſted long, was bloody, and without 
Advantage on either Side. 

SEA Flor near Blanckzemberg, fought in 1673, 
where the Prince Palatine, who commanded the Eng- 
liſh Fleet, and the Count 4 Eftrees, Vice-Admiral of 
France, attacked Admiral Rwyter, who commanded 
the Dutch Fleet; Riqter loſt three Ships, and re- 
treated. 

Sea Fichr before the Texel, in 1673, where the 
French and Engliſh Fleets, commanded by the Prince 
Palatine, and the Count 4” Eftrees, fought againſt the 
Admirals Ruyter and Tromp, without either of them 
claiming the Victory. 

BaTTLEg of Chockin in Podolia, fought in 1673, 
where John Sobieſki, Grand Marſhal of Poland, and 
afterwards King, defeated entirely the Turks com- 
manded by the Baſſas Uſain, Soliman, and Caplan 
this Victory gave the Crown to Sobieſki. 


© 


BATTLE of Zeintzbeim, fought in 1674, where the 


Viſcount of Turenne, General of the French, defeated 
the Forces of the Emperor, commanded by the Duke 
Charles of Lorrain, and the General Caprara. 

BaTTLE of Senef betwen Neville and Charleroy, 


fought in 1674, where the Prince of Conde defeated 
5 | | 3 
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the Rear - guard of the Army of the Conf, 

manded by Prince — and * W 
Battle, which was retrenched in the Village of dn. 
and in that of Fay ; there were a great many died 0 
both Sides; but the Prince of Conde took whole R * 
ments 1 1 This Battle laſted four Hours by 
Day-light, four Hours by Moon: liglit, and f. 

in the Dark. © tour How, 

BaTTLE of Enthein near Straſbourg, fought ; 
1674, where the Viſcount of Turenne defeated " 
Part of the Imperial Army, commanded by the Dit 
of Lorrain, Bournonville, and Caprara, an forced the 
other to retire with Precipitation under the Cannon d. 
Straſbourg. 55 

BaTTLE of Hllbeinbeina, fought in 1675, where 
Montecuculi, General of the Army of the Em ror 
hoping to take-Advantage of the Death of the Vika 
of Turenne, attacked the French Army comm 
by the Count of Lorge and the Marquiſs of Yaujyyy 
but was defeated on the Borders of the Rhine, The 
Marquiſs of Vaubrun was killed, and de Lorge made the 
German Army re-croſs the Rhine, which gained him the 
Staff of Marſhal of France. 

BaTTLE of Triers, fought in 1675, where the 
Princes of the Houſe of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, and 
other Princes confederated againſt France, defeared 
near Conſarbrug, the Marſhal of Crequi, who threw 
himſelf into Triers, where he did all that could be ex. 
pected of a brave Man, reduced to Deſpair, to fave 
the Place. F | 

BaTTLE of Leopold, fought in 1675, where Juby 
Sobieſki, King of Poland, defeated Part of the Turkjþ 
Army, commanded by Ibrahim Baſha and Sultan 
Noradin. 

SEA FicaT before the Town of Angouſſta in Sicih, 
in 1676, between the French Fleet, commanded by 
du Queſne, and thoſe of Spain and Holland, command- 
ed by Riqter; Ruyter died a few Days afterwards of 
his Wounds. 

BaTTLE of Lunden in Scania, fought in 1676, 
where Charles IX. King of Sweden, defeated the Army 
which Chriſtian V. King of Denmark, commanded in 
Perſon. 

Third BaTTLE of Caſſel, fought on Palm Sunday 
1677, where Philip of France, Duke of Orleans, com- 
manding the French Army, defeated William Prince of 
Orange, afterwards King of England, as he was 
coming to the Succour of St. Omer. 

Sea FicaT between the French and Dutch Fleets, 
in 1677, near the Iſland Tobago, where the Count 
4 Eftrees, Vice-Admiral, and afterwards Marſhal of 
France, defeated the Dutch Fleet, commanded by 
Binck, who was killed. 

BaTTLE of Spozille in Catalonia, fought in 1677, 
where the Marſhal of Noailles, commanding the Frenc 
Forces, defeated the Spaniards commanded by Count 
Monterey, Viceroy of that Province. 

BaTTLE of Malmoe in the Province of Scanis, 
fought in 1677, where Charles IX. King of Sweden, 
and Chriſtian, King of Denmark, fought without Ad. 
vantage on either Side. 

ConBarT of Vaccia on the Danube, between Buda 
and Grats, in 1684, where Prince Charles of Lorrai, 
Generaliſſimo of the Armies of the Emperor Leopold, 
defeated a Body of 2000 Turks, and took the Ton 
of Vaccia, where Part of the Turks were fled. 

BaTTLE of Hangebeſth, two Leagues off Buda, 
fought in 1684, where Prince Charles of Lorrais de- 
feated the Seraſquier Baſſa, who was coming do 
Succour of Buda. 8 

BaTTLE of Harſa near Mohas, fought in 1687, 
where Prince Charles of Lorrain defeated the G's 
Viier. | 

BATTLE of Fleurus in the the Country 22 
fought the 1/t of Fuly 1690, where the Marſhal 4 
of Luxembourg defeated the Army of the Allies C0 
manded by the Prince of Waldeck. FE 

SEA FicaT in the Channel, in 1690, where 4 
Count Tourville, afterwards Marſhal of Trance, 
feated the Engliſh and Dutch Fleet. Parrrt 
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BAT TIE of Stafard in Piedmont, fought in 1690, 


nat, afterwards Marſhal of France, gained 
NR Victory over the Duke of Savoy. 
: Vic rox v gained by the Prince of Baden, in 1691, 
near Salankemen in the Lower Hungary, againſt the 
—_ nar of Lenſe in the Hainault and the Brabant, 
the 18th of September 1691, where 28 Squadrons of 
the Troops of the 4 of France's Houſhold defeated 

rons of the Forces of the Allies; the Duke 
72 Luxembourg was at the Head of the French Troops. 
g Sr FIGHT in 1692, between the French, and the 
Engliſh and Dutch Fleets, where ſeveral French Ships 
were burnt, and eſpecially that of the Admiral, called 
the Rey Sm. 

BarTLE of Steinkirk, where the Marſhal of Lu- 
embourg; though ſurprized, defeated the Duke of Ba- 
varia, the Prince of Vaudemont, and William III. 
King of England, who came towards the End of the 
gs of Marſalle in Piedmont, fought in 1693, 
where Marſhal Catinat defeated the Duke of Savoy. 

BarTLE of Neervinde in Flanders, fought in 1693, 
where the Marſhal of Luxembourg attacked William 
the Third, King of England, in his Intrenchments, 
defended by two Forts, and forced him with the Loſs, 
on the Side of the Allies, of their Cannon, Baggage, 
and a vaſt Number of Slain. 

Victory gained by Prince Eugene on the Turks in 
Hungary, in 1697. 

BaTTLE of Fridlingen, between Briſac and Hu- 
ningue, fought in 1702, where the Count of Vil- 
lars, who commanded the French Army, defeated the 
Prince of Baden, who commanded that of the Em- 
pire. This Victory gain'd him the Staff of Marſhal 
of France. 

Firſt Bar TLE of Hochſtet in Bavaria, fought in 
1703, where the Marſhal of Villars defeated General 
Hirum. 

Bar TIE of Spire, fought in 1703, where the Mar- 
ſhal Tallard defeated the Prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, who 
was coming to the Succour of Landau. 

Second BATTLE of Hochſtet, where the Army of 
the Allies, commanded by Prince Eugene and the 
Duke of Mariborougb, defeated the French Army com- 
manded by the Marſhals Tallard and Marfin. Tal- 
lard was taken Priſoner, with a great Number of Offi- 


cers. 

Cougar of Caſſano in the Milaneſe, near the Adda, 
fought in 1705, where the Duke of Yendoſme, who 
commanded the French Army, defeated Prince Eugene, 
who commanded that of the Emperor. 

Signal VICTOR gained in 1706, by General way 
child, who commanded the Swediſh Forces, over the 
Muſcovites and Saxons, near Frawſtad. 

BaTTLE of Ramelies, fought in 1706, where the 
Allies, commanded by the Duke of Marlborough and 
Mr. 4 Averquerque, gained over the French, command- 
ed by Villeroy (Grand Marſhal Enpinture) a compleat 
Victory, which was followed by the Conqueſt of a 
great Part of Brabant and Flanders. 
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A Compleat Victory gained by Prince Eugene 
and the Duke of Savoy, in 1706, over the French near 
Turin, where Marſin was killed, and the Duke of Or- 
leans wounded, This Victory was followed by the 
Rendition of the Milaneſe. 

BaTTLE of Almanza in Spain, fought in 1707; 
where the Duke of Berwick, who commanded the 
French and Spaniſh Army, defeated entirely that of the 
Allies, commanded by my Lord Galway. | 

BarrLE of Audenard, in 1708, where the Allies 
attacke j the French and put them to Flight. 

BATTLE of Pultowa in Muſcovy, fought in 17093 
where the Czar Peter I. gained a compleat Victory 
over Charles XII. King of Sweden, who having been 
wounded, and loſt all his Forces, was forced to fly 
into Turky. | | 

BaTTLE of Taniers, in 1709, where the Allies 
commanded by Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marl- 
borough, attacked the French commanded by the Mar- 
ſhals Villars and Boufflers, in their Intrenchments, and 
after a bloody Fight, forced them, and put them to 
Flight, This Victory was followed by the Siege, and 
the Taking of Mons. 

CompBart of YVilla-Vicioſa in Spain, in 1710, be- 
tween the Spaniards and the Allies, who were obliged 
to retreat. 

RovT of the Allies at Denain, the 14th of July 
1712, by the Marſhal Villars, which was followed by 
the re- taking of Douay and Bouchain by the French. 

BaTTLE of Peterwaradin, the 5th of Auguſt 1716, 
where Prince Eugene defeated the Turks. 

BaTTLE of Belgrade, the 16th of Fuly 1717, where 
Prince Eugene defeated the Turks ; which Victory was 
followed by the taking of Belgrade by the Impe- 
rialiſts. | 

BaTTLE of Parma, June 29, 1734, where Count 
de Cogny, afterwards Marſhal of France, defeated the 
Imperialiſts, commanded by Count Merci: Merci was 
killed in the Field of Battle, with 10,000 of his 
Forces. 

BaTTLE of Guaſtalla, Auguſt 19, 1734, where 
Charles Emanuel, King of Sardinia, commanding the 
Confederates, defeated the Inperialiſts. 


BaTTLE of Krotſka in Hungary, July 22, t739," 


wm_ the Turks defeated the Imperialiſts, 
ATTLE of Panchova, Fuly 30, 1 where the 
Turks defeated the 1 e 
Victory obtained over the Turts by Count Mu- 
nich near Aſftroſhitza, September 17, 1739, which 
was followed by the Taking of Chockzim. 
 BaTTLE of Mokvitz in Silefia, April 10, 1741s 
where Charles Frederick, King of Pruſſia, defeated in 
Perſon the Auſtrians. 
BATTLE of Wilmanſtrand in Finland, Auguſt 17, 


1741, where 16000 Muſcovites made ſhift to beat 
6000 Swedes. 


Note, That I defer mentioning the ſeveral Republicks 


of Europe, till I come to my Treatiſe of Govern: 
ment under the Letter G. 


C HU 
HURCH is an Aſſembly of Perſons united 


4 by the Profeſſion of the ſame Faith, and of the 
Participation of the ſame Sacraments. 


Father Queſuel defines the Church, An Aſſembly of 


the Children of God, dwelling in his Boſom, adopted in 
Chriſt, ſubſiſting in bis Perſon, 2.45 by bis Blood, 
ating by bis Grace, and expecting the Kingdom to come. 

: According to the firſt Definition, a Church cannot 
ubliſt, nor even be conſidered as ſuch, without theſe 
three eſſential Conditions ; viz. 1. It muſt be 
Vilble, ſince it is an Aſſembly of Perſons, which 


bly *tis impoſſible ſhould be inviſible, elſe it 
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could not be an Aſſembly of Perſons: 2. It muſt be 


one, ſince thoſe Perſons muſt all profeſs the ſame 
Faith, and participate of the ſame Sacraments : 3. 
It ought to be known, for if it was unknown, we 
could not have Recourſe to it in our Controverſies, 
fince the Church ought to be Judge of thoſe Contto- 
verſies. The Catholicks add two other Conditions 
to theſe three, viz. That a Church muſt be infallible 
in its Deciſions, elſe we could never be ſecure in our 
Faith, and have a vi/ible Chief under the inviſible one; 


who is Chri# himſelt. i 
Chutch into 


The ſame Catholicks divide the Chriſtian 
7N three 
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three different Churches, viz. the triumphant Church, ſet on à Hill cannot be bid, neither do Men 


which is that of the Faithful, already in Glory; the 
militant Church, which is that of the Faithful here on 
Earth; and the patient Church, which is that of the 
Faithful in Purgatory. The Church of England con- 
feſſes the two firſt Churches, and rejects the third z and 
ſeveral of the Proteſtant Sects admit but of one, com- 
pos'd of the Bleſſed in the celeſtial Manſions, and of 
the Elect here upon Earth; and thereby render the 
Chriſtian Church inviſible. For it is as impoſſible for 
us to have a certain and determinate Knowledge of the 
Ele here on Earth, as it is for mortal Eyes to ſee a 
glorify*'d Body in Heaven. | 

But, however, the Viſibility of the Chriſtian Church 
is granted as Conditio fine qud non, even by Calvin, 
Lib. 1. Inftit. c. 1. ſe. 2. and by Philip Melanfhon, 
in his Examen of thoſe to be ordain'd, Titul. de Ec- 
cleſ. where he ſpeaks thus: Ecclefia viſibilis in hac vitd, 
eft cetus viſibilis amplefentium incorruptam Evangelit 
doktrinam, & rette utentium Sacramentis, in quo cælu 
filius Dei efficax eſt, & mullos regenerat ad vitam æter- 
nam; i. e. That the viſible Church, in this World, 
is one viſible Aſſembly of thoſe who profeſs the un- 
corrupted Doctrine of the Goſpel, and make a right 
Uſe of the Sacraments; in which Aſſembly the Son 
of God operates with Efficacy, and regenerates ſe- 
veral to everlaſting Life. Which Viſibility of the 
Church could be prov'd by the following Argu- 
ments: 

1. That Church ought neceſſarily to be vi/ible, in 
which Biſhops and Paſtors muſt viſibly govern their 
Flock, viſibly teach, preach, admoniſh, adminiſter 
the Sacraments, correct Sinners, and ſeparate from 
their Communion the refractory, or obſtinate z and 
likewiſe, where the Flock muſt acknowledge their 
Paſtors, obey their Precepts, follow their Inſtructions, 
and receive the Sacraments from them ; but all this is 
tranſacted in the true Chriſtian Church, then the true 
Chriſtian Church ought neceſſarily to be viſible. The 
Minor is evidenc'd from Scripture ; Mat. xviil. 17. 
Tell it unto the Church; but if he neglects to bear the 
Church, let bim be unto thee as an Heathen, and a Pub- 
lican. And Acts xx. 28. Take Heed, therefore, unto 
yourſelves, and to all the Flock, over which the Holy 
Ghoſt has made you Overſeers, to fetd the Church of 
God, which be has purchas'd with his own Blood. And 
Heb. xiii. 17, Obey them that have the Rule over you, 
and ſubmit yourſelves ;, for they watch for your Souls, as 
bey that muſt give Account. 

2. That Church muſt be viſible, in which Councils 
are convok'd and aſſembled, where Canons are made, 
and religious Controverſies decided and terminated ; 
which all happen in the true Chriſtian Church; for 
the Apoſtles convok'd the Council of Feru/alem, 
where the following Conſtitution was made. Acts 
xv. 28, 29, For it ſeem'd good to the Holy Ghoſt, and 
0 us, to lay upon you no greater Burthen, than theſe ne- 
ceſſary Things; that you abſtain from Meats offer'd to 
Idols, and from Blood, and from Things ſtrangled, and 
from Fornication. And ſince the Time of the Apo- 
ſtles were celebrated the general Councils of Nice, 
Conſtantinople, Epheſus, Chalcedon, &c. which are re- 
ceiv*d as cecumenical, by almoſt all Chriſtian Sects. 

3. Chrif compares his Church, in the Goſpel, to a 

et thrown into the Sea, which gathers all Sorts of 
Fiſhes ; to a nuptial Banquet, where good and bad are 
invited z to ten Virgins, five of whom are wiſe, and 
five fooliſh; to a Sheep-fold, where are found Ewes 
and Rams; which can't be underſtood but of a viſible 
Church, in which there is a Mixture of good and bad 
Chriſtians. 

4. This Viſibility of the Church has been foretold 
by the Prophet. Pal. xviii. 6. He plac'd bis Taber- 
nacle in the Sun, i. e. as St. Auguſtine explains it, in 
manifeſtatione poſuit Kccleſiam ſuam, not in occulto x 
7,e, He has plac'd his Church in Sight, not in the 
Dark. And Epiſt. 166. ad Donatiſtas, Ipſa eſt Kecle- 
fia in ſole piſita, id eſt, in Manifeſtatione, omnibus 
nota uſque ad Terminos Terre, The ſame can be con- 
firm*d by this Paſſage 3; Mat. v. 14, 15. A City that is 


5 
and put it under a Buſbel, but on a Candi a Candi 
Light unto all that are in the Houſe. Where, by the c. 
which can't be hid,and by the Candle which 8 


2 monten 
ui audi 
lucida & manifeſta teſtimonia, > — 27 
N is offendere in mon : 
quam in eum aſcendere; i. e. The Church, ſays he. 
not hidden, becauſe not put under a Buſhel, be : 
Candleſtick z and of that Church tis ſaid, that Ci 
ſet on a Hill can't be hid. But it is as if it was hidd, 
to the Donatifs, who hear ſo many clear and maniſes 
Teſtimonies, whereby it is demonſtrated to the whole 
World, and nevertheleſs prefer ſtumbling againſt that 
Mountain, to the aſcending it. And Epig, 150. 4 
Sever. Facile tibi ef attendere & videre Civitatem ſu 
per montem conftitutam ; i. e. tis very eaſy for thee to 
conſider, and ſee the City that is ſet on a Hill. 

5. The Viſibility of the Church is evidencd 
our Symbol of Faith, where we ſay, We believe in the 
holy Catholick Church , which, in the Opinion of Cal. 
vin and Melan#hon, as well as of the Catholicks, muſt 
be underſtood of a viſible Church ; who all apree that 
it is an Article of Faith to believe that there is a viſible 
Cburch and, in Fact, tho“ we ſee with our Eyes a 


Multitude of Perſons, of whom a viſible Church is 


compos'd; we notwithſtanding can't ſee, but only be. 
lieve that the true Doctrine of Chriſt, and of the A. 
poſtles, is profeſsꝰd by that Multitude, Whence the 
Viſibility of the Church falls, in Part, under our Sen- 
ſes, and Part under our internal Faith: We ſee with 
our Eyes the Perſons that are in the Church, and be. 
lieve, with our internal Faith, that the Doctrine of the 
Goſpel is profeſs'd, and preſerv*d among them. 

Theſe convincing Proofs of the Vilibility of the 
Church, as an Article of Faith, are, in my Sentiment, 
a ſatisfactory Anſwer to this thread-bare Sophiſm ob- 
jected againſt it; What's an Object of our Faith, is not 
viſible z, but the Church is an Object of our Faith: Then 
the Church is not viſible. The major Propoſition muſt 
be thus underſtood z what's an Object of our Faith, is 
not viſible, on that Side which falls under our Faith, 
tho? it can be viſible on the other Side which does not 
fall under our Faith ; of which we have ſeveral Ex- 
amples. J. gr. The Apoſtles ſaw in ChriF his Huma- 
nity, and believ'd his Divinity z we ſee, in Baptiſm, 
the external Water, and Ablution, and we believe 
the internal Virtue of regenerating, and waſhing off 
the original Sin; in the Bible we ſee the Paper, Wri- 
ting, and the Book itſelf ; and we believe that it con- 
tains the Word of God: I ſay the ſame Thing of the 
Church. There is ſomething in it which we lee, and 
ſome other Things which we believe; we believe that 
in the Church the true Goſpel of Chri# is profels'd, 
preach'd, and preſerv'd ; and we ſee in it Men, ex- 
ternal Rites, and Sacraments. 

This Sentiment is ſupported, and confirm'd by that 
of the antient Fathers. St. Auguſtine, Epiſt. 166. ad 
Donati ff. delivers himſelf in theſe Words: In Scrip- 
turis didicimus Chrifum, in Scripturis didicimus Ec- 
clefiam, has Scripturas communiter babemus; quare non 
in eis Chriftum & Ecclefiam, communiter retinemus * 
Ecce Scriptura communis, Ecce ubi novimus Chrijum, 
ibi novimus Ecclefiam. Si Cbriſtum ipſum tenelis, ipſam 
Ecclefiam quare non tenetis? Si in ipſum Chriftum quem 
legitis & non videtis, tamen Scripturarum veritaiem 
creditis, quare Kccleſam negatis, quam legitis & vi- 
detis? i.e. In the Scriptures we learn, that there 153 
Chriſt, and in the ſame Scriptures we learn, that there 
is a Church. We have always thoſe Scriptures, why 
don't we believe always in Chriſt, and the Church: 
See, the Scriptures are common; ſee, where We ac, 
quire a Knowledge of Chrif, there we acquire * 
Knowledge of the Church. If you believe in Cbriſt. 
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wiſe by that univerſal and viſible Church afſernbled, 
they have had Recourſe, for their laſt Refuge, and to 
have ſome plauſible Reaſon to continue in their Ob- 
ſtinacy, to an inviſible Judge, whole Sentence they 
knew could not be pronounc'd till the laſt Day, when 


zriſt, becauſe you read of him in the 
belleve in — * do not ſee him; why will you 
deah the Church, which you ſee and read? 
1 avoid Prolixity, I forbear enumerating the other 
Fathers who all acknowledge a viſible Church; as Ire- 
us, Optatus, Fulgentius, Euſebius Geſarienſis, 8c. 
new: neſs, from the Goſpel, that Good and Bad are 
mix d promiſcuouſly together in the Church ; and all 
declare, that the Church can't ſubſiſt without the Pre- 
dication, and the Adminiſtration of the Sacraments, 
But, however, I will explain myſelf in ſtill-clearer 
Terms; therefore I aſk, if the City of London, for 
Example, is viſible, or not? I hope no Body will 
deny its Viſibility, which is not different from that 
of the Church 3 which I prove thus : There are three 
Things to be conſider d in the Church: 1, The Mul- 
titude, or the Aſſemblage of thoſe who are in the 
Church, 2. The external Government of the Paſtors 
of the Church, in teaching, preaching, admoniſhing, 
£9c. their Flock, and adminiſtring the Sacraments to 
them. 3. The internal Faith and Charity whereby 


they are united together. The ſame can be ſaid of 


the Ciry of London, where there is, 1. A Multitude, 
or Aſſemblage of Inhabitants, 2. An external Go- 
vernment, under the Direction of civil Magiſtrates, 
3. An internal Affection, which procures their mu- 
tual Union. The two firſt are viſible in the Church, 
as well as in the City of London; and the third is in- 
viſible in both: For we cannot ſee if thoſe who are 
in the Chriſtian Church have an internal Faith and 
Charity, but only believe it, by their profeſſing out- 
wardly that Faith and Charity, Likewiſe, I ſee in 
the City of London the external Order, and juſt Cfco- 
nomy of the Government, but I can't ſee the internal 
Union which ſubſiſts, or ought to ſubſiſt between the 
Inhabitants: But, however, if, notwithſtanding the 
Deficiency of Sight, in this ſingle Particular, the City 
of London is really viſible z why ſhould not the Church 
he viſible, ſince it has the very ſame Marks of VI,. 
bility. 

Jeſus Chrif himſelf, to give us a perfect Notion of 
the Viſibility of his Church, and to convince us of the 
indiſpenſible Neceſſity of its being viſible, would ne- 
ver do any Thing while here upon Earth, with Regard 
to the firſt Eſtabliſhment of that Church, but in the 
Aſſembly of his Apoſtles, and oftentimes of all his 
Diſciples, They were all in Company with him when 
they receiv'd their Miſſion for preaching the Goſpel, 
and when he inſtituted the Sacrament of the Euchariſt, 
he would have them all afſemble to receive his laſt 
Orders when he aſcended into Heaven, as well as when 
he ſent the Holy Ghoſt to them. He does not ſay to 
St, Peter in particular, that he will be with him till 
the latter End of the World, but ſays it to them all, 
Ecce ego vobiſcum ſum uſque ad conſummationem ſeculi. 

The Viſibility of the Church was not diſputed until 
that ſeamleſs Gown of Chriſt began to be lacerated by 
Herely and Schiſm : For then thoſe who wanted to 
leparate themſelves from the Church, or rebel againſt 
it, by advancing Dogma's contrary to the generally 
recely'd Doctrine of the Church, fearing the Cenſure, 
and perhaps Puniſhment which their ſacrilegious Te- 
merity deſerv'd, were glad to proteſt againſt a Tri- 
bunal, where they knew they ſhould find juſt, impar- 
tal, and diſcerning Judges, ho would diſcover their 

'TOrs, which otherwiſe they could diſguiſe to the 

yes of the ignorant Multitude, under a ſpecious, or 
ner falſe Appearance of Truth and Piety; tho? 
2 of them, if not all, have acknowledg'd that 
Y bility at the Begianing of their Rebellion : For 

a they have ſeen their Errors, at firſt, condemn'd 

an inferior Tribunal, they have appeal'd from the 

I lity of that Tribunal, to another they thought 
7 at to it, and have addreſs'd it even in the moſt 
ay ive Terms; and when they have found the for- 
2 Tasmert pronounc'd againſt them confirm'd by 
rr 1 they have likewiſe rejected its Autho- 
** r they had ſo ſolemnly acknowledg'd at 
they have appeal'd from it to the whole viſible 


urch aſſembled, and having been condemn'd like» 
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we ſhall be all call'd to our laſt Account. Is not that 
Contradiction in their Conduct ſufficient to convince 
us of their Error; and that for them to call to an in- 
viſible Tribunal, whoſe Decrees can't be known in 
this World, is trifling with God, and Men ? 

Thoſe who ptetend, with Queſnel, and his Parti- 
zans, that the celeſtial Feruſalem (by which they un- 
derſtand the Church of Chriſt) is compos'd of none 
but of the Angels in Heaven, and of the Elec and Fuſt 
on Earth, excluding from it all the Sinners, deny ta- 
citly the Viſibility of the Chriſtian Church, ſince the 
Angels,being ſpiritual Subſtances and Subſiſtances, are 
inviſible; and the Elect on Earth, tho? corporeal Sub- 
ſtances, as inviſible, as to their Election, of which the 
Ele& themſelves can have but a moral Certitude, which 
Certitude can't conſtitute a material Being ſo as to ren- 
der it the Obje& of our external Senſes, For tho? 
there may be in a Society a vaſt Number of Ele&, 


and we even ſee with our Eyes thoſe Elect; we ſee 


them only as individual of the ſame Species, and not 
as Elect; ſince it would be impoſſible for us to make 
a juſt Difference between thoſe who are Ele, and 
thoſe who are not of that Number; therefore all we 
can know of their Election, is nothing but mere Con- 
jecture, and which, to the utmoſt, can be the Object 


of our Faith alone: For tho? we believe that there are 
Elects in that Society, we can't point out thoſe who 


are of that Number, Conſequently, that Church com- 
pos'd of Angels and the Bleſſed in Heaven, and of 
the Elect upon Earth, is inviſible. 

This viſible Church is one, holy, catholick, apoſto- 
lick; Cbriſt's Spouſe, and the Houſe of God. 

This UniTy, which I propoſe as the ſecond eſ- 


ſential Quality conſtitutive of the Chriſtian Church, 


does not conſiſt in the Union of all the different 
Churches, under one and the ſame Chief; but in an 
unanimous Conſent, with Reſpect to the Articles of 
our Faith, as contain'd in ſacred Writ; and to the 
Participation of the ſame Sacraments, as inſtituted by 
Chriſt. 

Even in the very Infancy of Chriſtianity, and in 
the Apoſtles Times, there were different Chriſtian 
Churches, if we conſider a Church as a particular So- 
ciety, aſſembled in a particular Place, and under the 
Government of a particular Biſhop, or Paſtor, In that 
Senſe there was the Church of Feruſalem, govern'd by 


the Apoſtle St. James; that of Antioch, by St. Peter; 


that of Epheſus, by St. Fohn, &c. and even thoſe 
Churches differ'd in the Diſcipline, and in their Rites, 
For that of Feruſalem had retain'd ſome of the cere- 
monial Laws, to engage the Jews to embrace the 
Cbriſtian Reiigion, with leſs Repugnance; while the 
Churches eſtabliſh'd among the Gen13iles had entirely 
rejected them: But then they all agreed in the fame 
Belief, in Matters of Faith, and in the Participation 
of the ſame Sacraments. They all believ*d that the 
Church of Jeruſalem, that of Antioch, Rome, Epheſus, 
&c. were all but one and the ſame Church of Chriſt, 
tho* under different Appellations, with Reſpect co the 
different Names of the Nations, among which this 
Church had been eſtabliſh'd ; which tho? composꝰd of 
ſo many different Members, made but one and the 
ſame myſtick Body. a 
In Proceſs of Time, when the Church began to 
flouriſh, even amidſt the moſt violent Perſecutions, ſo 
as to want another Sort of Government, thoſe ſeveral 
Churches were brought under a chief Paſtor, diſtin- 
uiſh'd by the Name of Patriarch; who commonly 
fd his Seat in the Center of his Province, that his 
Suffragans might have Recourſe to him with a greater 
Facility, when they wanted either his Advice, or Suc- 
cour, in the Exigency of their Affairs. Thus St. Pe- 
ter founded, according to the beſt Tradition, the Pa- 
triarchate of Antioch, to which he ſubmitted all the 


"Churches of the Eaſt, and even that of Feruſalem, 
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founded by Jeſus Chrif himſelf, together with Ceſarea, 
which was the Metropolis of Palefina. Thoſe Patri- 
archs were made in Imitation of the Governors of Pro- 
vinces, and the Authority of theſe was the fame, with 
reſpe& to the Eccleſiaſtical Government, as that of 
thoſe with reſpe& to the Civil Government, i. e. 
That the Authority, or Juriſdiction of Patriarchs, 
extended no farther than the Convocation of Synods, 
and to ſee the Decrees, or Canons, of thoſe Councils, 
or Synods, obſerved throughout their Patriarchate, as 
the — of Provinces were to cauſe the Imperial 
Decrees to be obſerved throughout their Government. 
Thoſe Patriarchs pretended to no Infallibility, and no 
Power as Patriarchs, quoad coactionem, but only quoad 
directionem, and conſidered themſelves no otherwiſe 
than Primi inter Pares. Thoſe Patriarchs had under 
them Metropolitans, Archbiſhops, and Biſhops ; and 
were themſelves Patriarchs, Archbiſhops, and Biſhops, 
and thus had three Sorts of Juriſdiction ; for as Patri- 
archs, they governed the Provinces their Patriarchates 
were compoſed of, viz. The Patriarch of Rome go- 
verned as ſuch all the Weſtern Church, and extraordi- 
narily that of Africa, as Archbiſhop. The Churches which 
Rufinus calls Suburbican, and which we have called ſince 
Suffragan, and as Biſhop he governed his own parti- 


_ cular Dioceſs of Rome: In the ſame Manner the two 


other Patriarchs of Antioch, and of Alexandria, exer- 
ciſe their reſpective Juriſdictions. And though the 
Chriſtian Church was thus divided into ſeveral Patri- 
archates, and thoſe Patriarchates again divided into 
Archbiſhopricks, and Biſhopricks; they nevertheleſs 
made but one and the ſame Catholick and Apoſtolical 
Church, becauſe they all profeſſed the ſame Doctrine, 
and all participated of the ſame Sacraments. 

If any Differences or Controverſies happen'd in 
their Patriarchate, in point of Faith, or of Diſcipline, 
they did not preſume to compoſe or terminate thoſe 
Differences, or decide thoſe Controverſies by them- 
ſelves, or with the Advice of their Council, but they 
would aſſemble a Synod of all the Biſhops of their 
Patriarchate, where the Points in Diſpute were fairly 
ſtated, and impartially controverted, and the Parties 
heard in their own Defence with a great deal of Chri- 
ſtian Patience, Charity, and Compaſſion, and after- 
wards acquitted or condemned, according to the Di- 
Rates of the Holy Ghoſt, ſo holy an Aſſembly was 
almoſt always inſpired by. The Deciſions, or Canons 
made in thoſe Synods, were ſent to th other Patri- 
archs, who likewiſe aſſembled in their 1 arn a Synod 
of their reſpective Provinces, where thoſe Deciſions 
were carefully examined, and approved, or rejected, 
according as. they were more or leſs agreeable to the 
Word of God; without the Difference of Sentiment 
of thoſe different Synods, when it happened, could 
ever be capable to break the Unity of the Church. 


Therefore I am of Opinion, that the ſame Unity 


could yet be preſerved, and if loſt, reſtored in the 
Chriſtian Church, though that Church was divided into 
ſeveral Patriarchates, as it was then, and under a dit- 
ferent eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline, provided they all pro- 
feſſed the fame Faith, and all participated of the Ge 
Sacraments. I mean, for Example, that the Angli- 
can, Gallican, Spaniſh, Roman, and other Churches, 
under their reſpective Patriarchs, could preſerve the 
Unity among them, and ſmother all thoſe Differences 
which has ſo long prepared Matter of Laughter for 
the Enemies of the Chriſtian Name, if they could all 
be prevail'd upon to lay aſide all Motives of Animo- 
ſity, Pride, Selt-Intereſt, Sc. and to agree all on a 
Profeſſion of Faith; which would terminate at once all 
our Controverſies, and make us once more, Unum 
ovile, & unum pecus, The Pope, on his Side, to fa- 
cilitate that Reconciliation, and reſtore that Unity, 
ſhould renounce ſome of his pretended Prerogatives, 
as Supremacy, which he — know perfectly well is 


but an U ſurpation, and his Infallibility, which the A- 
poſtles of Christ, and his Diſciples have never pretend- 
ed to. He ſhould deſiſt likewiſe from propoſing for 
Objects of our Faith, all that is not implicitly or ex- 
plicitly contained in the holy Writs, nor of divine 
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Inſtitution; therefore all that is of a 
tution ſhould be left at our Option, groan Inſti 
believe; contenting himſelf with being Pri... 
Pares, as the Biſhop of that Church, Which has oo 
the Mother of all the Meſtern Churches, Pœn 

The other Churches, to contribute, on thei; &. 
all-in their Power to that happy Re-union * 
once more reſpect and conſider the Biſho of R _ 
the Patriarch of all the West, and give him the — 
dence in all general Synods or Councils, which cn, 
not be aſſembled without his Conſent, and wh __ 
ſhould have the ficſt Place; not by any Right * * 
premacy, but of Antiquity ; conſidering #444 
that they have received their Miſſion from his P. h 
ceſſors; that all the Chriſtian Churches of the — 8 
have been founded by them, and that there ; y 
Epiſcopacy but what's derived from them. The ” 
no Church in the whole Chriſtian World, U ret. 
of thoſe which have renounc'd the Communion ofthe 
of Rome) nearer that Re-union, than the Church of 
England, ſince it differs but very little from it; 
Matter of Faith, as I'll ſhew plainly, when I come . 
treat of thoſe different Articles, in Controverſy er 
their reſpective Heads. 28 
I would have both Churches conſider, that, accord. 
ing to the Sentiment of the Apoſtle, to the EH 
c. 4. v. 5. there is but one Lord, one Faith, and one Bas. 
tiſm, and that thoſe who recede from the Unity of that * 
Faith, are properly ſpeaking Sectaries and Hereticks 
I would have them both follow the Advice of the. 
ſame Apoſtle to the Romans, c. 16. J beſeech you, 
Brethren, ſays he, mark them which cauſe Diviſom 
and Offences, contrary to the Doctrine which you hory 
learned, and avoid them, And in the Firſt to the C. 
rinthians, c. 1. v. 10. Now I beſeech you Brethrm, by 
the Name of our Lord Jeſus Chrift, that ye all ſpeak tle 
ſame Thing, and there be no Diviſions among you ; but 
that ye be perfeftly joined in the ſame Mind, and the 
ſame Jadgment. And again to the Hebrews, c. 13. v. q. 
Do net let yourſelves be deceived by various and foreign 
Dotrines. 

The Roman Church, to procure that Unity, ſo de- 
ſirable in the Chriſtian Church, and following theſe fa- 
lutary Advices of St. Paul, ſhould eaſe all the other 
Churches, which are ſtill in Communion with her, of 
that heavy, and almoſt inſupportable Yoke, ſhe has 
had the Preſumption to add to that of Chrif, which, 
though ſtiled a Yoke by himſelf, is nevertheleſs a light 
and eaſy one; Fugum meum ſuave et, ſays he, t 
onus meum leve. She ſhould reaſonably conſider, 
that when our bleſſed Lord, and tender Father of the 
Faithful, left us his Teſtament, at his Departure from 
us to return to his Father, he left us likewiſe in it all 
the Precepts, and ſalutary Advices, neceſſary to guide 
us through the ſame bleſſed Road, and to bring us t9 
the ſame ſalutary End. That his Apoſtles, the facred 
Depoſitors and Interpreters of that Teſtament, have 
forbid us to make the leaſt Alteration in that laſt Wil 
of their divine Maſter, aſſuring us at the ſame Time, 
that what's contained in it, is ſufficient to procure an 
eternal Felicity. Why then ſhould Men have tht 
Temerity, to render difficult and thorny, by a mon- 
ſtrous Dedalus of obligatory Precepts, a Road, which 
Cbriſt himſelf has repleniſhed, as much as he judgedit 
conſiſtent with our Salvation ? Why ſhould they at- 
tempt to render burdenſome a Yoke which himſelf 
would render eaſy and ſupportable. He knew ſo well 
the Infirmity of human Nature, that it was never 
Intention we ſhould be obliged to the Practice of any 
other Precepts, but thoſe we have received imme, 
diately from him, which though very cafy, he wat 
conſcious were yet above our natural Strength, if not 
aſſiſted by a ſupernatural Grace; which he nere 
ſes to thoſe who aſk for it. Could it be then poſſibl 
that he would condemn as Refractories, ot _ 
from this Church, thoſe who, obeying with al bn 
Reſpect, and a becoming Subiniſſion, his m_ 
Commands, and following the Road he has fe 
pleaſed himſelf to ſhew them, refuſe to entel - 
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zon to environ it with? Could it be poſſible 
PreſurP ould be accus'd of breaking the Unity, 
that eavour to obſerve as much as it is in our 


f d 
— has been deſit'd of us, by him who has 


Po f 
bd that Unity among us? 

am e Church is alſo call'd Holy, for theſe 
Reaſons 3 1. Becauſe no Body can enter that Church, 
be made Member thereof, but by his being waſh'd, 
5 4 ſanctify'd by Baptiſm; according to St. Paul, 
1 vi. 11. And ſuch were ſome of you; but you are 
g aſbed, but you are ſanfiified, but you are juſtified in 
— Name of the Lord Feſus, and by the Spirit of our 
Gad, 2. Becauſe all the Church's Inſtitutions, as her 
Ceremonies, Sacraments, and Doctrine, are condu- 
cive to Sanctity 3 for they are calculated ſo that we 
ſhould either become Saints, or increaſe, or perſevere 
in Sanctity. 3. Becauſe out of the Church there can 
be no Sanctity. 4. Becauſe Chriſt, who is the Chiet 
of the Church, and her Spouſe, is the Saint of Saints. 
Calvin adds to it, Lib. 4. Inſtit. c. 1. § 27. that the 
Church is call'd Saint, becauſe ſhe makes a daily Pro- 
ficiency in Sanctity, and aſpires to the greateſt Degree 
of Sanctity ; and tho? there be ſeveral corrupted Mem- 
bers in the Church, ſhe can, nevertheleſs, be call'd 
Saint, either for the Reaſons above - mention'd, or be- 
cauſe there are a great Number of Saints in it. 

In Queſnel's Opinion, and in that of his Partizans, 
who exclude all Sinners from the Church, ſhe is ſo holy 
as to have attain'd to the laſt Degree of Sanctity; 
fince they ſay, that all the Promiſes of Cbriſt to his 
Church regard neceſſarily the Saints, who are the true 
Members of his myſtick Body, of which he is the Chief. 
That Sinners have no Part in it, and are abandon'd to 
the Care of à general Providence. They pretend to 
ſupport their Sentiment by this Paſſage of St. Paul to 
the Hebrews, chap. xii. ver. 22, 23. But you are come 
unto Mount Sion, and unto the City of the living God, 
the heavenly Feruſalem, and to an innumerable Company 
of Angels. To the general Aſſembly and Church of the 
Firſt born, which are written in Heaven, and to God 
the Judge of all, and to the Spirits of juſt Men made 
perfect. And by this other of St. Auguſtine, De Bap 
tiſmo contra Donatiſt. lib, 3. c. 17. n. 22. That the 
Sinners cannot be in the Body of Chriſt, which is the 
Church, becauſe be cannot have Members damned. But 
they do not, or rather will not conſider, that St. Au- 
guſtine ſpeaks in this Place of thoſe who had been ſe- 
parated from the Church for their Hereſy or Schiſm, 
which was the Caſe of the Donatifs, who notwith- 
ſtanding pretended that they were ſtill in the Commu- 


nion of the Church. This Sentiment of the Queſnel. 


ifs is contrary to the other Paſſages we have quoted to 
prove the Viſibility of the Church. 

The Church is alſo call'd Catholick, or univerſal, 
for three Reaſons: 1, With Reſpect to the Place, its 
being diffus'd throughout the whole World. Mark 
xvi. 15. And be ſaid unto them, go ye into all the World 
ond preach the Goſpel to every Creature, 2, With 
Regard to Time, becauſe it will laſt for ever. Dan. 
u. 44. Aud in the Days of theſe Kings, ſhall the God of 
Heaven ſet up a Kingdom which ſhall never be deſtroy'd. 
And it ſhall tand for ever. 3. With Reſpect to thoſe 
Who are to be ſav*d; for all thoſe to be ſav'd, are to 
be ſav'd in the Church: In all theſe conſiſts the Dif- 
ference between the Church of Chriſt, and the Syna- 
8ogue of the Fews, which was not catholick nor uni- 
verlal in either of theſe Manners. Not in the firſt, 
becauſe not diffusꝰd throughout the whole World, but 
only throughout Paleſtina; not in the ſecond, becauſe 
It has laſted but a certain Time, viz. to the Death of 

if; not in the third, becauſe Men could be ſav'd 
out of the Synagogue, as the Ninevites, and others. 

: The Church is call'd apoſtolick, 1. Becauſe it had 
ts Beginning in the Apoſtles. 2. Becauſe it has been 
PrOpagated throughout the whole World by the Apo- 
2 Rom. x. 18. Their Sound went into all the 

arth, and their Words unto the Ends of the World. 
3, Becauſe ſhe follows the Doctrine of the Apoſtles. 

al. i. 8. But though we, or an Angel from Heaven, 


oe * other Goſpel than that we preach to you, let 
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bim be Anathema. Laſtly, Becauſe ſhe retains the Suc- 
ceſſion of Biſhops from the Apoſtles z as it appears 
from Tertullian, in his Book of the Preſcriptions a- 

inſt Hereticks, Chap. 20, and the two next fol- 
owing. 

She is call'd the Spouſe of Chriſt, becauſe Cbriſt is 
united to her by an indiſſoluble Knot, Hoſea ii. 19. 
And I will betroth thee unto me for ever. And Ephe- 
ſians v. 31, 32. For this Cauje ſhall a Man leave bis 
Father and Mother, and ſhall be joined unto bis Wife, 
and they two ſhall be one Fleſh. This is a great My- 
feery, but I ſpeak concerning Chriſt and the Church. 
This Spouſe has three Pr.vileges, viz. 1. Fecundity, 
as it appears from Gal. iv, 3 1. So then, Brethren, we 
are not Children of the Bond-woman, but of the Free, 
2. She remains always a Virgin, from 2 Cor. xi. 2. 
For I have eſpouſed you to one Huſband, that I may 
Preſent you as a chaſte Virgin to Chriſt, P 

The Church is call'd tbe Houſe of God; for tho? 
God be every where, and fills the Heavens and Earth 
by his Immenſity, according to that of Jer. xxiii. 24. 
1 fill Heaven and Earth, ſays the Lord. He is, not- 
withſtanding, in a particular Manner in the Church, 
as in his Houſe, to dire&t and govern every Thing 
within it. He has himſelf took the Pains to build 
that Houſe on a ſure Foundation, Mat. xvi. 18. And 
upon this Rock I will build my Church, and the Gates of 
Hell ſhall not prevail againſt it. In it he begets his 
Children by Baptiſm, inſtructs them by the Predica- 
tion of the Goſpel, feeds them with the Euchariſt, 
and cures them by Repentance. In it he has Veſſels 
of all Kinds. 2 Tim. 1i. 20. Of Gold, and of Silver, 
and alſo of Wood, and of Earth, And in it he cele- 
brates the nuptial Banquet, Mat. xxii. 2. 

Laſtly, The Church is call'd the Column of Truth; 
becauſe by her Firmneſs and Stability ſhe ſupports her 
Children, leſt they ſhould deviate from the Truth. 
Tho? Beza ſays, in his Commentary, that the Church 
is call'd the Column of Truth, becauſe Truth can't be 
found any where elſe. And Calvin, Lib. 4. Inftit. c. 
1. $10, becauſe the Church is the faithful Keeper of 
the Truth of God. Or, as he expreſſes himſelf in the 
Commentary, Quia veritatem preconio ſuo celebrat, 
quia puram, & finceram retinet, quia ad poſteros tranſ- 
miltit. 

One of the greateſt Difficulties concerning the 
Church, and which is till a very great Subject of 
Controverſy among us, is to know if one ean be ſaved 
out of the viſible Church. The antienc Fathers hold 
for the Negative. St. Auguſtine, Lib. De Unitate Ec- 
cleſiz, c. 19. ſays, A ipſam vero ſalutem, ac vitam 
æternam nunc 28 niſi qui habet caput Chriſtum. 
Habere caput Chriſtum nemo poterit, niſi qui in corpore 
ejus fuerit, quod eft Eccleſia. i. e. That no Body can 
be ſav'd, nor arrive at the eternal Life, but he who 
has Chriſt for Chief; and that none can have Chriſt 
for Chief, but he who is in bis Body, which is the 
Church. And in his 50th Epiſtle to Count Boniface, 
towards the End, Eccleſia Catholica ſola eſt Corpus 
Chriſti, cujus ille caput eſt, Salvator corporis ſui. Ex- 
tra hoc corpus neminem vivificat Spiritus Sanctus. i. e. 
The ſole Catholick Church is the Body of Chriſt, him- 
ſelf being the Head thereof, the Saviour of his Body. 
Out of that Body none is vivify'd by the Holy 
Ghoſt. And a little lower, Non habent itaque Spiri- 
tum Sanctum qui ſunt extra Eccleſiam. i. e. Thole who 
are out of the Church, have not the Holy Ghoſt, And 
in his 152d Epiſtle to the Donatiſts, Quiſquis ergo eb 
bac Catholica Eccleſia fuerit ſeparatus, quantumlibet 
laudabiliter ſe vivere exiſtimet, hoc Fart ſcelere, quod 2 
Chriſti unitate disjunttus eſt, non babebit vitam, ſed ira 
Dei manebit ſuper eum. i. e. Whoever will be ſepa- 
rated from that Catbolick Church, tho* he may ima- 
gine to lead an irreproachable Life; by that ſole 
Crime of his being ſcparated from the Union of 
Cbriſt, he ſhall not have Life, but he'll remain the 
Object of the Wrath of God. And St. Gregory, 
Lib. 14. of his Morals, c. 2. Sancta univerſalis Eccle- 
fia prædicat ſalvari veraciter, niſi intra ſe, non poſſe : 
Aſſerens, quod omnes, qui extra ipſam ſunt, minime 
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ſalventur. i, e. That the holy univerſal Church teaches 
that no Body can be ſav'd, but within her: Aſſuring 
us, that all thoſe who are out of her, are not ſav'd. 

Calvin is of the ſame Sentiment, Lib. 4. c. 1. 4. 
Verum, ſays he, quia-nunc de viſibili Ecclefia diſſerere 
propoſi um eft, diſcamus, vel uno matris Elogio, quam 
utilis fit nobis ejus cognitio, imo neceſſaria, quando non 
alius eſt in vitam ingreſſus, niſi nos ipſa contipiat in 
utero, nifi pariat, niſi alat ſuis uberibus: Denique ſub 
cuſtodia, & gubernatione ſua nos tueatur, donec exuti 
carne mortali, fimiles erimus Angelis. i. e. But, ſays 
he, becauſe we have form'd the Deſign to ſpeak, at 
preſent, of the Viſibility of the Church, we mult learn 
how advantagious it is, nay, even neceſſary for us, to 
be acquainted with her, ſince we can't gain Admit- 
tance into the celeſtial Manſions, unleſs ſhe conceives 
us in her Boſom, brings us to Light, and ſuckles us 
with her own Breaſts; and afterwards takes us under 
her Care and Government, till being diveſted of the 
Rags of our Mortality, we ſhall be render'd ſemblable 
to Angels. And a little lower, Extra ejus gremium 
nulla eſt ſperanda peccatorum remiſſio, nulla ſalus. i. e. 
Out of her Boſom there are no Remiſſion of Sin, nor 
Salvation to be expected. And again, v.22. Tria, 
ſays he, hec nobis obſervanda ſunt, primum quantalibet 
Sandtitate polleant filii Dei, bac tamen conditione ſem- 
per eſſe quamdiu in mortali Corpore habitant, ut fine 
peccatorum remiſſione conſiſtere nequeant coram Deo. De- 
inde hoc Beneficium fic eſſe Eccleſie proprium, ut non 
aliter eo fruamur, quam fi permaneamus in illius Com- 
Mnunione. Tertio per Eccleſiæ Miniſtros, & Paſtores 
nobis diſpenſari, vel Evangelii predicatione, vel Sacra- 
mentorum adminiſiratione. i. e. There are three Things, 
ſays he, which we are to conſider in this Place: 1. 
That whatever Sanctity the Children of God may be 
poſſeſs*d of, they can't ſtand before God during this 
tranſitory Life, without the Remiſſion of Sins, 2. 
That bat Benefit of the Remiſſion of Sin, belongs 
in ſuch a Manner to the Church, that we can't other- 
wile enjoy it but by remaining in her Communion, 
3. That it is adminiſter'd to us by the Paſtors and 
Miniſters of the Church, or in the Predication of the 
Goſpel, or in the Adminiſtration of Sacraments, 

And Philip Melan#hon,in Examin, Ordinand. Tit. de 
Eccleſ. Non loqui mur, ſays he, de Eccleſia ut de Idea Pla- 
tonica, ſed monſtramus Eccleſiam juxta diftum, dic 
Eccleſiæ; hic neceſſe eſt intelligi viſibilem Ecclefiam. 
1. e. We do not ſpeak of the Church, ſays he, as of 
a Platonick Idea, but we ſhew the Church accord ing 
to theſe Words, Tell it to the Church, Here we muſt 
underſtand a viſible Church. And afterwards he aſks 
if it be neceſſary, for to be ſav'd, to be a Member of 
that Church; and he anſwers, Prorſus neceſſe eft, cer- 
tainly 'tis neceſſary, 

St. Auguſtine, Serm. 181. De Tempore, aſſigns ſeve- 
ral Reaſons for it: The firſt, becauſe in the Church 
alone is receiv'd the true Euchariſt, The ſecond, be- 
cauſe none but thoſe who work in the Vineyard re- 
ceive the Salary. The third, all thoſe who were not 
in Nsab's Ark, were drown'd by the Deluge. The 
fourth, a Member which is not join'd to the Body, 
can't have Life. The fiſth, a Branch cut off from 
the Tree can't grow. The ſixth, a Brook ſeparated 
from its Source, grows dry, Others add this ſeventh 
Reaſon; Chriſt is the Spouſe of the Church, but 
Chriſt is not an Adulterer, and does not beget Chil- 
dren but of his Spouſe the Church: Therefore no 
Body can be the Son of Chriſt who does not acknow- 
ledge the Church for his Mother. Which Sentiment 
is confirm'd by St. Cyprian, Lib. De Unit. Eccleſ. 
when he ſays, Non habet Deum Patrem qui Ecclefiam, 
non habet Matrem. i. e. He who has not the Church 
for his Mother, has not God for his Father. And 
St. Auguſtine, Lib. 4. De Symbol. ad Catechum. c. 13. 
Si quis abſque Ecclefia inventus fuerit, alienus fuerit a 
numero filiorum, nee habebit Deum Patrem, qui Eccle- 
iam noluerit babere Matrem. 4. e. If any Body is 
found out of the Church, he muſt be confider'd as a 
Stranger to the Sons of God; becauſe he that will 
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not have the Church for his Mot 7 
God for his Father. ner, ſhall not have 


This Sentiment is alſo authoriz'd b 
of Iſaiah, Chap. 60. Ver. 11, 12. fern Gay 
0 


ſhall be open continually, they ſhall not bs h 


Night, that Men may bring unto thee th „Der 
Gentiles, and that their Kings may be e's 1 
Nation and Kingdom that will not ſerve thee þ * 
riſb. By which Words, he propheſies two Th - 
the one, that the Church 7 Cbriſt ſhall be vine 
and open to all Nations, if they will enter; 4 
that all thoſe who will not enter, ſhall peri 

The Latitudinarians will imagine this Dodr; 
very ſevere, and have Recourſe to their uſual Sabre, 
fuge, Do not judge, if you will not be Judged , ad 
tending, that it is cruel, inhuman, and contra 0 
that extenſive and impartial Charity on which te 
Chriſtian Church is founded, to believe that none 
be ſav'd out of the Boſom of that Church. Bur 
would aſk them, if it would be an Act of Charity ; 
a Perſon who ſees another running into a Precipce 
or laying hold of a Piſtol to ſhoot himſelf, to fr 
an idle Spectator of that raſh Action, and not endes. 
vour to prevent it as much as it is in his Ponger; 
Would not that Perſon, acting thus, be acceſſory to 
the Death of the other? And could he be receiy'4 tg 
plead as an Excuſe, that he ſuffer*d him to kill him. 
ſelf thro* an Exceſs of Charity, becauſe, if he had 
acted otherwiſe, he had oppos'd his Inclinations? 
Sure the Latitudinarians will agree with me in this 
Caſe, that it had been a greater Act of Charity to 
have ſav'd that Man's Life. But what is a tranſitory 
Life, when compar'd to the everlaſting one? And 
ſince it is ſo well prov'd by Scripture, that out of 
the Church none can obtain that everlaſting Life, 
could it be an Act of Charity to indulge our Felloy 
Creatures in a contrary Sentiment ? But they will per. 
ſevere in that Sentiment; and becauſe they will per- 
ſevere in an erroneous Sentiment, we muſt entertain 
them in it, by a criminal Complaiſance, which we have 
the ſacrilegious and fanatical Temerity to plaiſter with 
the ſacred Name of Chriſtian Charity, We let them 
endeavour to run thro* the Windows like Thieves and 
Robbers, while we can fo eaſily ſhew them the Dr 
open to them, We would agree with them that they 
can be ſav'd out of the Church, while we have ſo 
many clear, formal, and undeniable Proofs of the 
contrary in Scripture, The Paſſage they quote toſup- 
port their Error, cannot be underſtood of forming a 
juſt Judgment founded on Laws and Equity, bur of 
judging temerarily of our Neighbours, by Motives of 
Malice, Spite, Jealouſy, Envy, Sc. we would not 
have the Preſumption to ſay, that a Judge who pro- 
nounces Sentence againſt a Perſon, agreeable to the 
known Laws of his Country, and ſupported by un- 
queſtionable Evidences, ſhould not judge, leſt he 
ſhould be judg'd in his Turn; elſe what would be- 
come of a Commonwealth ? Why, then, ſhould ve 
defire to act with Regard to our eternal Felicity, 
otherwiſe than we do for the Preſervation of our tem- 
poral one? The ſacred Scriptures are our Laws 3 
Chriſtians, and the Church, and the antient Fathers, 
the Interpreters of thoſe Laws; and ſince we find in 
thoſe Laws, in formal Terms, the Condemnation 0 
thoſe who are out of the Church, why ſhould we have 
the Temerity, by a pretended Principle of Charity, to 
acquit them, ſince it is the Scripture that condemns 
them, not we? And we do nothing elſe, on that Oc- 
caſion, than to repeat the Judgment of the Scripture 3 
whereas, when we indulge them in their Error, e 
pronounce our own Judgment, which has no other 
Foundation than a criminal and perfidious Complat 
ſance. 

I would not be miſunderftood in this Place, nor be 
ſuppos'd to inſinuate, that that Church out of whic 
no Body can be ſav'd, be any particular Cle, 
v. gr. not the Roman Church, nor the Ang/ican, Gat- 
lican, &c. no; but I mean the univerſal Church, 


profeſſing the ſame orthodox Doctrine, and partici- 
paring 
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ting of the fame Sacraments; that true Doctrine 

reain'd in ſacred Writ, and preach'd by Chriſi's 
3 ſtles, their Diſciples, and their Succeſſors. Thoſe 
— inſtituted by Cbriſt himſelf, and admini- 
rey to us by thoſe who have receivꝰd a lawful Miſ- 
— by the Impoſition of Hands of Biſhops, who are 
— legitimate Succeſſors of the Apoſtles. For it is 
atrary to the receiv'd Principles of the Chriftian 
Chard; to believe that every Enthuſiaſt can claim any 
zuſt Right to that Power df the Impoſition of Hands, 
76 an extraordinary Miſſion which has ended in the 
Apoſtles, and who ſupported or evidenc'd that Miſ- 
fion by Virtue of operating Miracles, which the Pro- 
teftants are of Opinion has likewiſe ceas'd in them. 
Therefore none can derive the Power of preaching 
the Goſpel, and adminiſtring the Sacraments, but 
from an ordinary Miſſion, which none can receive 
but by the Impoſition of Hands of thoſe who have 
receiv'd it by an uninterrupted Succeſſion, which has 
been preſerv'd in the Chriſtian Church from the Time 


of the Apoſtles till now: Therefore I compare thoſe 


who pretend otherwiſe, to Corab, Dathan, and Abi- 
ram, who had the ſacrilegious Preſumption to offer 
Incenſe, contrary to God's Command, who had re- 
{ery'd that Honour to the Tribe of Levi alone; ſince 
gt. Paul forbids, in his Epiſtle to Timotby, any Body 
aſſuming that Honour, but thoſe who are call'd to it 
like Aaron; Nemo aſſumat ſibi honorem niſi qui vocatus 
fuerit tanquam Aaron. For my Part, I can't conceive 
the Reaſons of thoſe who by a formal Obſtinacy, ra- 
ther than by a Scruple of Conſcience, as they are 


pleas'd to call it, have the Preſumption to ſeparate. 


themſelves from the Church of England, and to preach 
the Goſpel, and adminiſter the Sacraments, without 
a lawful Miſſion, What can they find amiſs in the 
Church of England? Is the Government, or the Rites 
of that Church, different from that of the primitive 
Church ? Or which of the two is more like the pri- 
mitive Church, the Church of England, which, like 
the primitive Church, has her Hierarchy compos'd of 
Primates, Archbiſhops, Biſhops, c. or theirs, 
which has nothing like it? The Church of England, 
which, by an uninterrupted Succeſſion of Paſtors, has 
the Power tranſmitted to her Paſtors, from the Apa- 
ſtles, of the Impoſition of Hands, without which 
there can be no lawful Miniſtry ; or, to ſpeak more 
properly, no Miniſtry at all, and conſequently no Sa- 


craments; or theirs, which has no other Miſſion but 


what their pretended Miniſters have uſurp'd, or re- 
ceiv d from thoſe who have none to ſend them? To 
pretend that thege can be a Chriſtian Church without a 
Hierarchy, is to oppoſe the antient Practice of the 
Church; and to teach that Biſhops, and other Prelates, 
are the” Rags of the Whore of Babylon, or the Vicars 
ef Antichriſt, is a Contradiction of what is expreſo'd 
ſo often, and in formal Terms, in the Epiſtles of St. 
Paul. They can't accuſe the Church of England of 
Superſtition, ſince ſhe has aboliſh'd all that could 
Imell of it, and what was the moſt erroneous, and the 
molt obſcure in the Chriſtian Belief, reſerving but a 
imple and eaſy Worſhip. They can't find any Thing 
in it impoſing on the too great Credulity of the Vul- 
gar; all is tranſacted in it with a Chriſtian Simplicity 
and Decency. Her Paſtors do not claim a greater 
Power than that they have receiv'd from Chri# thro! 
the Channel of his Apoſtles and their Succeſſors. 

bat, then, can hinder them from conforming to 
that Church 2 

To this they'll object, that they are not ſeparated 
from the Church of England, ſince that tender Mother 
elves into her Boſom all Chriſtian Sects, on no 
other Condition than that they ſhall proteſt againſt 
the Church of Rome, which is ſufficient, ſay they, for 
be Members of that Church z that even, in my own 

ein10n, the Difference of Diſcipline is not ſufficient 
o form a Schiſm in the Church; that I would not 
pretend to ſay that the Church of Africa was ſchiſma- 
cal, becauſe ſhe had a Diſcipline different from the 
other Churches, or that the Gallican Church has made 
* Divorce with the Roman, becauſe ſhe differs from 
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her in ſeveral Points of Diſcipline: No, but I would 
be rightly inform'd, if the Conſecration of Biſhops, a a 
legitimate and uninterrupted Succeſſion among them, 
and the Ordination of Prieſts by Biſhops, be Points of 
Diſcipline only? If that Succeſſion, Conſecration, and 
Ordination, be indiſpenſibly neceſſary to perpetuate a 
valid and legitimate Miniſtry in the Church? If that 
Miniſtry can ſubſiſt without a viſible Miſſion from 
the Biſhop, by the Impoſition of Hands; and if that 
Impoſition be not a Sign of the inviſible Miſſion of 
the Holy Ghoſt? If a ſingle Example can be pro- 
duc'd, in the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, of Miniſters 
made ſuch, without that Impoſition of Hands by Bi- 
ſhops? If, in the Times of the Apoſtles, other Mi- 
niſters, but thoſe on whom they had impos'd their 
Hands, were ſent to preach the Goſpel ? If, after their 
Deaths, their Diſciples follow'd another Practice? If 
ever, the Hereticks of the primitive Church were not 
always jealous of having Biſhops among them ? If the 
Novatians had not always their Biſhops? And if A. 
rius, who was but a ſingle Prieſt, ever attempted to 
impoſe his Hands on his Partizans, and to give them 
their Miſſion? If, after a Biſhop was elected by his 
Flock, the Preſbytery attempted to conſecrate him z 
or if, rather, he was not ſent to his Metropolican to 
be conſecrated by him, or others appointed by hin, 
before he could exerciſe his epiſcopal Functions? And 
if he who ſhould have had the Preſumption to act 
otherwiſe, had not been conſidet'd, not only as an In- 
truder, but as no Biſhop at all? If ſo, that an ordi- 
nary Miſſion, by Ordination of the Biſhop, is al ſo- 
lutely neceſſary to perpetuate a Miniſtry in the Church, 
and that there can be no Church without a Miniſtry ; 
how can thoſe who reject that Ordination be accounted 
Members of the Church of England ? Since that Or- 
dination is not an indifferent Ceremony, but a very 
eſſential one; whereas, without it, there can be no 
valid Miniſters of the Sacraments, and conſequently 
no Church at all. As for the Example of the African, 
Gallican, &c. Churches, they can't be brought in De- 
fence of Preſbytery alone; for tho' they differ*d a- 
mong themſelves in ſome Points of Diicipline, they 
never did it in this effential one; and they always 
follow'd, in the Conſecration of Biſhops, and Ordi- 
nation of Prieſts, the preſent Practice of the Church 
of England, which is that of the primitive Chriſtian 
Church, from which thoſe Churches had thought to 
deviate in a very eſſential Point, if they had ated 
otherwiſe. But Pl falſely ſuppoſe, for a Moment. 
with them, that the Impoſition of Hands is b n 
indifferent Ceremony, (for they would not pretend 
that it is an Error, elſe they would be as Criminals, o 
ſide with the Church of England, as they would think 
themſelves were they to fornicate with the Whore 
of Babylon, as they are pleas'd to ſtile the K mh, 
Church in the Tranſports of their uncommon Chr//tian 
Zeal) why ſhould we make a Sort of Schiſm with 
that Church, for a Thing which in itſelf is but indif- 
ferent ; when Unity is one of the moſt eſſential Cha- 
racteriſticxs of the Chriſtian Church? ſince an indif- 
ferent Thing can't in the leaſt affect their Conſcience, 
whereas Diſanion is always a Breach of Charity, and 
a Breach of Charity more or leſs criminal, according 
as it is more or leſs wide, or more or leſs attended 
with Scandal. But I have ſome very good Inſtances 
that the Preſbyterians think the Ordination by Biſhops 
not only indifferent, but even criminal; of which this 
is a flagrant one. 

Paſſing one Sunday, in Sermon time, by the French 
Church near St. Fames's Park, which is one of thoſe 
that have conform'd to the Church of England; my 
Curioſity led me to enter it, thoſe Gentlemen being 
commonly provided with very good Orators : I faw 
in the Pulpit a young Miniſter, who was not, to ſpeak 
impartially, quite a St. John Cbryſaſtome, and who 
by his Diſcourſe I underſtood to have but lately 
paſs'd from the Preſbytery to the Epiſcopacy ; for he 
was telling his Auditors how long he had been ſtrug- 
gling againſt the Remorſe of his Conſcience, before 
he could ſubmit himſelf to the Impoſttion of _— 
2 7 
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by a Biſhop; which he had never done, had he not 
been forc'd to it, at laſt, by the importunate Intreaties 
of his Friends; inſinuating, thereby, that he had ra- 
ther have follow'd, on that Occaſion, the Dictates of 
ſome private Views, than thoſe of his Conſcience. 
Which made me conclude, that if the Conſcience of 
that honeſt Eccleſiaſtick revolted ſo much againſt 
that Step, he muſt have thought it not indifferent, 
but criminal; and if criminal, how could he deter- 
mine himſelf, on any Conſideration whatever, (conſi- 
dering his over-ſcrupulous Piety) to take it? 

But if even Ordination by a Biſhop was but an in- 
different Thing in itſelf, and incapable of forming a 
Schiſm in the Church, ſeveral Sects, who reject it, 
could not yet pretend to be Members of the Church 
of England, ſince moſt of them differ from it in 
Point of Faith, v. gr. moſt of them conſider the Sa- 
crament of Baptiſm as a mere Ceremony, and ſome 
reject it entirely, as vain, or needleſs; whereas the 
Church of England conſiders it as a Sacrament, abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, as well for our Initiation into the 
Chriſtian Church, as for our Regeneration, by the 
Ablution of original Sin: But thoſe who conſider 
Baptiſm otherwiſe, are not initiated into the Chriſtian 
Church, and conſequently cannot be made Members 
of the Church of England ; even that Church, by that 
Article of her Belief, has put herſelf out of Power 
to receive them as ſuch, Of what Church are they 
Members, then? Of their own Church ? But their 
Church is no Church at all, ſince, according to the 
firſt Principles of the Chriſtian Church, and her com- 
mon Belief from the Apoſtles to this preſent Time, 
they have no Ordination, and conſequently no Mi- 
niſtry; without a Miniſtry they can have no Sacra- 
ments; and without Sacraments there can be no 
Church, 

There is a great Controverſy between the Caihbo- 
licks and Proteftants about the Infallibility of the 
Church, which I will not pretend to terminate; but 
as I muſt be an impartial Hiſtorian, Pl! relate, in this 
Place, their different Sentiments on that Subject. The 
Catholicks condemn, as Hereticks, thoſe who deny 
the Infallibility of the Church; and the Proteſtants 
treat, in the ſame Manner, thoſe who aſſert it: Which 
of them is in the Right, the Reader may judge, by 
the Arguments and Proofs us'd on both Sides to ſup- 
port their reſpective Opinions. 

The Roman Catholicks ſay, that when they aſſert 
the Infallibility of the Church, they do not underſtand 
by Church any particular Part of the Church, but the 
univerſal Church, They confeſs, that a Part of the 
Church can err, i. e. ſome Members of that Church 
can err. Arius has eri'd, ſay they, in denying the 
Divinity of Chriſt ; Macedonius has err'd, in denying 
the Divinity of the Holy Ghoſt ; NeForius has err'd, 
in aſſerting, that there were two Perſons in Oriſt; 
Eutyches and Dioſcorus have err'd, in admitting but 
one Nature in Chrif; the Pelagians have err'd, in 
denying original Sin, and the Neceſſity of Grace; 
the Donatiſts, and ſeveral others, have err'd; for 
which Errors they have been condemn'd by the 
Church, and ſeparated from ir as putrid Members. 

The Proteſtants, on their Side, and the Church of 
England in particular, ſay, that the Church can, not 
only err, but has err'd, in Fact, ever ſince the five 
firſt Centuries z and ſome of them pretend, that it has 
even entirely been extinct ever ſince that Time, to 
that of Luther and Calvin ; not that the Members 
the viſible Church was compoy'd of, have periſh'd, but 
only their Faith, and true Religion. 

But the Catholicks endeavour to refute that Senti- 
ment, even by the Conceſſion of their Adverſaries ; 
who agree, firſt, (ſay they) that the Viſibility of che 
Church is an Article of Faith, which Church is holy, 
and catholick ; that in that Senſe muſt be underſtood 
this Article of the Symbol, I believe the holy catholick 
Church. But, continue they, the Articles of Faith 
are always true, and never falſe ; therefore *cis always 
true that there is a viſible holy catbolick Church ; and 
conclude, that it is equally falſe that the whole viſible 
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Chriſtian Church has err'd after the 
ries z and that for ſeveral Ages there 50 2 Centy. 
ſible Church of Chriſt; otherwiſe it could ot he 
; ao gy to ſay, then, I believe the boly catholict 
2, The ſame Catbolichs pretend, that the 
of the Church of Rome confeſs, likewiſe, that the , 
ſible Church is the Spouſe of Chriſt; whence _ 
form two Arguments, one from the Part of the 
Spouſe, who has join'd the viſible Church to himſelf 
as his perpetual Spouſe, by an indiſſoluble Knot ac. 
cording to the Apoſtle, Epbeſ. v. 31. and 22 
Prophecy, Chap ii. Ver. 19. And I will betrotb the 
unto me for ever; and that therefore he can't be parted 
from her. The other from the Part of the $ uf 
who has oblig'd herſelf to keep the conjugal Fidel x 
to her Spoule, and to live in a perpetual Subjection 
to him; as the Apoſtle ſeems to in ſinuate, when he 
ſays, As the Church is ſubjett to Chriſt, ſo, likewi, 
Wives muſt be ſubjett, in all Things, to their Huſbang, 
As if he was to ſay, the Church is like the Model of 
Subjection and Fidelity, to which Women are oblig'4 
to conform themſelves ; but the Church could not be 
a Model of Fidelity, if after a certain Number of 
Years ſhe could deſert her Spouſe, and become an 
Adultereſs. Whence St. Cyprian, Lib. De Unilat. Er- 


Enemies 


cleſ. Adulterari non poteft ſponſa Chriſti ; incrripta 


eff, & pudica. i. e. The Spoufe of Chrift can't be 
an Adultereſs, but ſhe is undefiPd, and pure, 

3. They ſay that the viſible Church is the Houſe of 
God, of which Chriſt ſays in the Goſpel, Mat, xvi, _ 
18. And upon this Rock I will build my Church, and 
the Gates of Hell ſhall not prevail again# it. Where, 
ſay they, again, he promiſes two Things: 1. That 
he will build his Church upon a Rock; and, 2, That 
the Gates of Hell ſhall not prevail againſt it, In 
both he makes Alluſion to what St, Matthew ſays, 
Chap. 7. Ver. 24. that that Architect is wife who 
builds a Houſe on a Rock; and fooliſh who builds it 
on Sand: Giving this Reaſon for it, that when the 
Rains deſcend, and the Floods come, and the Winds 
blow, and beat upon that Houſe, it falls not, becauſe 
it is founded upon a Rock; which can't be ſaid of 
one built on the Sand, which falls when expos'd to 
any of theſe Accidents, That therefore Chriſt was 
willing to imitate the wiſe Architect, and build his 
Church on a Rock, that it may not be ſhaken, or ru- 
inated, by the Impetuoſity of the Winds. From 
whence they conclude, that it appears hence, that 
thoſe offer a very great Injury to Chriſt, that ſay the 
Church he has edify'd can fall, and, in Fact, is fallen. 
For, continue they, it would follow hence, that it 
was not built oa a Rock, but on the Sand, and, con- 
ſequently, that Chriſt was an imprudent, and not: 
wiſe Architect; and even that he had been guilty of 
Falſhood, ſince he had promis'd to edify his Church 
on a Rock, and had not done it ; and that the Gates 
of Hell ſhould not prevail againſt it, and they have 

revail'd. 

y The Roman Catbolicts fourth Argument for the 
Infallibility of the Church, is, that the viſible Church 
is call'd the Column and Support of Truth in a triple 
Senſe. 1. Becauſe ſhe is a firm and ſtable Column, 
which can't deviate from Truth. 2. Becauſe, even 
in Calvin's Opinion, ſhe is the Repoſitory of Truth, 
and conveys it to Poſterity. 3. Becauſe, according to 
Beza's Interpretation, Truth can be found n0 where 
in this World, but in the Church. Whence they form 
a triple Argument: 1. Say they, If the Church be a 
firm and ſtable Column, which can't deviate from 
the Truth, certainly ſhe can't err in the Faith. 2. 
ſhe be the faithful Guardian of Truth, ſhe can never 
loſe that Truth thro” her Fault; and if ſhe loſes i., 
ſhe is not the faithful Guardian of our Faith. 3. 4 
the Truth can be found no where elſe but in the - 
ſible Church, and that viſible Church has fail'd a 0 
the firſt five Centuries of che Church ;; therefore ie 
Truth muſt have been loſt ever ſince. Neither * 1 
that Truth be recover'd again, continue the), un 


the Church could be reſtor'd, which could _—_ 
| * \ 
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extraordinary Miſſion, as that of the 

done — . by Miracles, which thofe who 
e- * have re- edify'd that Church, and found 
2 och bury'd in its Ruins, could never pretend 
mo pe: fince they were of Opinion that the Power 
OP rating Miracles was confin'd to the Apo- 
* * was loſt long before the falling of the vi- 
Church. Tho', continue again the Catholicks, 
ere, wanted as much that Power to re- edify 
the Charcb, as ever the Apoſtles did to build it firſt. 
: ſay they, how could Lusber and Calvin, for 
— le convince the World that what they preach'd 
1 ame Truth which was profeſs'd in the Church 
** grſt five Centuries of Chriſtianity, and which 
8 bad ſo long bury'd under its Ruins, but by Mi- 
—＋ Could the Jes have been perſuaded that the 
ya ted Fire which had been hid ſo long, duging their 
Capdbeity, was found, had it not lighted of itſelf, and 
b . Miracle? How could any reaſonable Perſon be 
1 vaded : other wiſe than by Miracles, that the Faith 
which Luiber and · Calvin preach'd, was the Faith of 
the primitive Church; and that that Faith which had 
had not been ſo much disfigur*d by 

the Enemies of Chriſtianity, as nor to be known but 
by a Miracle? Wha could ever be made to believe, 
but by Miracles, that the Church re-edify*d by thoſe 
two new - Apoſtles, was the primitive Church; eſpe- 


cially when they began to raife it in a Manner ſo 


different from that of the Apoſtles of Chris, who ce- 
mented the primitive Church with their own Blood 
whereas Luther and Calvin cemented theirs with the 
Blood of thoſe who —_— to oppoſe them ? Thus 
ſpeak the Reman Catholtcks, * | 

Their fifth Argument is, that no Body can be ſav'd 
out of the viſible Church, which, they fay, is the 
Opinion of Calvin himſelf, (and which is true enough, 
as it appears by his own Words above quoted) but 
there were always ſome ſav'd z then there was always 
a viſible Church: And therefore *tis falſe to ſay that 
the Church has not exiſted for ſeveral Centuries; for 
if it had not exiſted, no Body could have been ſav'd. 
Therefore-all our Anceſtors (continue they) ever ſince 
that pretended Ruin of the Church, to its Reſtoration 
by Luther and Calvin, have been damn'd ; but who 
would believe it? 

They pretend, that theſe firſt five Arguments are 


taken from what their Adverſaries have granted; or, 


to ſpeak in clearer Terms, that they are founded on 
the very Sentiment of their Adverſaries : But, not con- 
tented with it, they have alſo Recourſe to the Scrip- 
ture, and io the antient Fathers. 

They take the firſt Argument of the Scripture from 
Ia. liv. where, they ſay, the Prophet ſpeaks of no- 
thing elſe, in that Place, but of the Fecundity, Am- 
plitude, or Extent, Strength, Perpetuity, and Victory 
of the Church over the Hereticks, and her other Ene- 
mies, And that, among the reſt, he ſpeaks to her, in 
God's Perſon, in theſe Terms, Ver. 4. Fear not, for 
thou ſhalt not be aſhamed; neither be thou con founded, 
for thou ſhalt not be put to Shame. And Ver. 10. For 
the Mountains fhall depart, and the Hills be removed, 
but my Kindneſs fhall not depart from thee, neither 
ſhall the Covenant of my Peace be removed. i. e. ſay the 
Cathelicks) That tho the Mountains ſhould depart,and 
the Hills be remov*d; the Kindneſs of God, and the 
Covenant of his Peace, which he has contracted with 
the Church, ſhould, notwithſtanding, remain fix'd, 
and irrevocable. And Ver. 11, 12. Bebold I will lay 
thy Stones with fair Colours, and lay thy Foundations 
with Saphires. And I will lay thy Windows of Agate, 


end thy Gates of Carbuncles, and all thy Borders of 


Pleaſant Stones. i. e. (continue the ſame Catholick In- 
terpreters) I will lay thy Foundations ſo ſtrong, as to 
be capable to defy the moſt violent Tempeſts; and 1 
will provide thee Gates and Ramparts which ſhall be 


mexpugnable. And Ver. 17. No Weapon that is 


formed againit thee Gall proſper; and every Tangue 


conde mn. i. e. (according to the very ſame Inter pret- 


Adverſarics whom the Devil will raiſe 


ſhall riſe again thee in Judgment, thou ſbalt 


againſt thee, ſhall not prevail; and all Hereticks who 
will reſiſt thee, in the Cauſe of Faith and Religion; 
thou ſhilt condemn, | | 

The ſecond Argument they borrow from the Sorip- 
ture, are the very Words of Chri/t himſelf, which, 
they pretend, confirm the Prophecy of Iſaiab. Mat. 
xvi. 18. And the Gates of Hell ſhall not prevail againſt 
it, Which St. Auguſtine explains, Lib. 1. ad Cate- 
chum, c. 6. when he ſays, Ipſa eſt Ecclefia ſanta, Re- 
clefia vera, Eccleſia catholica, contra omnes hereſes 
Pugnat ; pugnare poteſt, expugnari tamen non poteſt. 
Hereſes omnes de 11/4 exierunt, tanquam ſarmenta inu- 
tilia de vite præciſa. Ipſa autem manet in radice ſud, 
in vite ſud, in charitate ſud, portæ Inferorum non vin- 
cent eam. i. e. That's the holy Church, the only 
Church, the true Church, the Catholick Church, which 
oppoſes all Hereſies ; ſhe can conquer, but can't be 
conquer'd, All Hereſies have been expell'd from her, 
as the needleſs Sarments are cut off the Vine; but ſhe 
always ſtands faſt to her Root, to her Vine, and to her 
Charuy. The Gates of Hell ſhall never prevail againſt 
her. Where St. Auguſtine (ſay always the Roman Ca- 
tholicks) ſpeaks, manifeſtly, of the viſible” Church, 
which Hereticks have deſerted, fince they can't deſert 
the inviſible one, which is compos'd of the Ele& 
only, in which they have never been: Therefore, 
conclude they, in St. Auguſtize's Opinion, the viſible 
Church, is one, true, holy, catbalick, which can't be 
conquer'd, and againſt which the Gates of Hell can't 
prevail. | | 

They likewife deduce their third Argument from 
the Words of Chrift. Mat. xxviii. 19, 20. Go ye, 
therefore, go and teach all Nations, baptizing them in 
the Name of the' Father, and of the Sow, and of ibo 
Holy Ghoſt. Aud Io I am with you always, even unta 
the End of the World. As if Chriſt had faid, (ſay the 
Catholicks) Behold I ſend you throughout the whole 
World, that you may preach tha Goſpel to Pagans 
and Infidels, and adminiſter the Sacraments, © You'll 
be expos d to great Dangers and Adverſities, becauſe 
the Devil, who has his Proſelytes every where, will 
excite vjolent Perſecutions againſt you: But keep up 
your Courage, for I will never deſert you, but will 
be with you, and yaur Succeſſors, to the latter End 
of the World. I who have promis'd you, before, 
that I would not [eave you Orphans, John xiv. 18. I, 
who told you, Be of goed chear, I baue overcome the 
World, John xvi. 33. I, againſt whom the Prince of 
this World can avail nathing, John xiii. 30. 1, to 
whom my Father has promis'd, I will put thine Ene- 
mies for thy Foot ſtool, Plal. cxx. 2. 

St. Auguſtine, ſay they, makes Uſe of the fame 
Teſtimony, Conc. 2. in Pſal. 102. contra Donatif. 
where he introduces the Church ſpeaking thus with 
Chriſt : Quid eſt quad neſcio qui recedentes a me murmu- 
rant contra me? Qyid oft quod me periiſſe conten- 
dunt? Certe enim boc dicunt, quod fui, & nan ſum, 
Annuntia mibi exiguitatem dierum meorum ; quamdin 
ero in ito ſeculo? Annuntia mibi propter illos qui di- 
cunt, fuit, & jam non eſt, apoſtatavit, & periit Re- 
cleſia de omnibus gentibus, &, annuntiavit. Ecce ego 
vobiſcum ſum amnibus diebus uſque ad conſummationem 
ſeculi. i. es. Why ſnould not I know that thoſe who 
depart from me murmur againſt me? Why ſhould 
the Reprobates\publiſh that I have periſh'd ? For it is 
certain that they ſay that I have been, and am no 
more. Let me know the Exiguity, or Shortgeſs of 
my Days, and how long I ſhall remain in this World. 
Let me know it, to ſatisfy thoſe who are pleas'd to ſay 
ſhe has been, and is no more; the Church has apoſta- 
tiz'd, and has periſh'd ; when Chriſt has ſaid, And ls 
T am with you always, even unto the End of the World. 
Conſider, continue they, how St. Auguſiine wounds 
the Lutherans and Calviniſts thro? the Side of the 
Donatiſts, who ſay, likewiſe, what the Donatiſis us'd 
to ſay, the Catholick Church has been, but is no 
more; ſhe has apoſtatiz'd, and periſtd; and againſt 
whom the Catholicks pretend to barrow theſe Expreſ- 
ſions of St. Auguſtine, Why ſhould not I know that 
thoſe who depart from me, murmur againſt me? 
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Why ſhould Reprobates pretend that I have periſhed ? 
Have you not ſaid, O Lord, and lo I am with you al- 
ways, even unto the End of the World ? Certainly 


you have not ſaid it, only, that I'll be with you for 


the Space of five hundred Years, and then deſert you, 
till the Time of Luther and Calvin. 

Laſtly, the Catholicks employ againſt the Lutherans 
and Catvinifs, all the Arguments uſed by St. Augu- 
ſtine and the other Fathers againſt the Donatiſis, pre- 
trending that they all agree together in ſeveral Particu- 
lars; and that the Donatifs uſed to ſpeak of the 
Church in the ſame Terms, the Lutherans and Calvin- 
its have ſpoke of it ſince. The Donatiſts, ſay they, 

ubliſhed, that the Catholick Church, which before 
ad been diffuſed throughout the whole World, pe- 
riſhed afterwards by the Crime of the Biſhop Cæcilia- 
nus, and remained only in that Part of Africa, which 


adhered to the Donatiſts; as proved by St. Auguſtine, 


lib. de heres. c. 69. 

The Lutherans and Calviniſts, continue the Catho- 
licks, teach almoſt the ſame Doctrine; for they affirm 
firſt, that the Catholick Church, which for the firſt 
five hundred Years, had been diffuſed throughout the 
World, periſhed afterwards, by the Crimes of the 
Pope 4 they call Antichriſt.) Secondly, that it 
ſo entirely periſhed, that it could never be found after- 
wards entire, in Europe, Aſia, or in Africa; but was 
every where an Adultery and an Apoſtate. Thirdly, 
that notwithſtanding it had been revived, at laſt, in 
that Part of Europe which adhered to Luther. In the 
firſt and third Articles, continue the Roman Catholicks, 
they are ſemblable to the Donatiſts, and worſe in the 
ſecond ; therefore, conclude they, all that was written 
by St. Auguſtine, and the other Fathers, againſt the 
Donatiſts, can more properly be adapted to the Luthe- 
therans and Calviniſts. 

To all this, Proteſtants object; 1. That the Syna- 
nagogue of the Jes has often deviated from the 
Faith ; and therefore the Church can alſo deviate from 
the Faith. They prove the Antecedent thus : The 
Synagogue has deviated firſt from the Faith in the 
Time of Moſes, when Aaron and all the People adored 
the golden Calf, Exod xxxii. 4. Secondly in the Time 
of Helias, when there was not a faithful Perſon left 
upon Earth, except Helias, which himſelf complains 
of, 1 Kings xix. 14. The Children of Iſrael have for- 
ſalen thy Covenant, thrown down thine Altars, and ſlain 
thy Prophets with the Sword, and I even I only am left, 
and they ſeek my Life to take it away. Thirdly, in the 
Time of 1ſaiah, and of Jeremiah, when they all de- 
ſerted the Worſhip of the true God, Ifaiah i. 3. The Ox 
knoweth his Owner, and the Aſs his Maſter's Crib : 
But Iſrael doth not know, my People doth not conſider. 
And Jeremiah ii. 3. For my People have committed two 
Evils : They have forſaken me the Fountain of living 
Waters, and hewed them out Ciſterns, broken Ciſterns, 
that can hold no Water. And the Second of Chroni- 
cles xv. 13. Now for a long Seaſon Iſrael has been with- 
out the true God, and without a teaching Prieſt, and 
without Law. Fourthly, in the Time of Chriſt, when 

the Synagogue was entirely aboliſhed. 

The Catholicks do not deny the Antecedent of this 
Argument, but reject ſeveral of the Proofs brought 
in Support thereof. 1. They pretend that it is falſe 
that the Synagogue was fallen trom the true Faith in 
the Time of Moſes, by the Adoration of the golden 
Calt ; for but one Part only, and not the whole Syna- 
gogue deviated, then, from the true Worſhip ; ſince 
neither Moſes, nor the Levites, nor the Prieſts, aban- 
don'd the true God, as it appears, Exod. xxxii. 26. 
Then Moſes ſtood in the Gate of the Camp, and ſaid, who 
is on the Lord's Side, let him come unto me; and all 
the Sons of Levi gathered themſelves together unto him. 
There were then 22000 of the Sons of Levi, as *tis 
ſeen, Numb. iii. 29. 

As for the Paſſages taken from the Firſt of Kings, 
Iſaiah, and Jeremiah, to prove that the Synagogue 
had deviated from the Truth, in the Time of thoſe 
Prophets; the Catholicks anſwer to them by a Di- 
ſtinction; for they ſay, that at that Time there were 
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two Kingdoms belonging to the Syn 
Kingdom of Judab, compoſed of ow rs the 
the other that of [/rael, compoſed of ten Tiibes 3 and 
this laſt, almoſt from its firſt Eſtabliſhmen: Tha 


the firſt King Jeroboam, had begun to — under 


the Idols, 1 Kings xii. 18. and had — lickly 
State till the Captivity, according to this Paſt. 
e 


Kings xvii. 22, 23. For the Children 4 
in all the Sins of = at ial which be 47 ir ael wal 4 
not from them : Until the Lord remov' d Tfract Meg 
Sight, as be had ſaid by all bis Servants the Pre a 
So was Iſrael carried away out of their oun 15 wi 
Aſyria. Notwithſtanding which (ſay the Cats bk 8 
there was always a certain Number of Perſons, 1 00 
Kingdom, who had abſtain'd from Idolatry, and 
red the true God, even in the Time of Helias * 
when he thought he was left alone, he receiy d * 
Anſwer from God ; 1 Kings xix. 18. 77 7 4" 
left me feven thouſand in Iſrael, all the Knee, 2 
have not bowed unto Baal, and every Mouth which, Y 
not kiſſed him. * 1 

The Jewiſb Religion, continue they, w 10 
in another Manner in the 3 of Jad e 
ſome of their Kings were good, and adored the 4 
God, as Aſa, Jeboſapbat, Hezekiah, Foatham, Axarias and 
Jaſias, in whoſe Reigns Religion was preſery'q ; Un 
and undefiled ; others bad, and idolatrous, as Acax, 
Manaſſes, Amon, &c. which notwithſtanding, it 
appears that Sacrifices were always offered in the Tem. 
ple of Solomon, according to the Law of Moſes, till | 
the Captivity of Babylon. | : 

Moreover the Catholicks confeſs, that the 8 
periſhed at the Time of Chri#, not by deviating from 
the true Faith ſhe profeſſed before, but becauſe ſhe 
was then repudiated with her Ceremonies, and Sacri- 
fices, and ſucceeded by the Church of Chri#. But it 
does not follow from thence (ſay the Roman Cathe- 
licks) that Chriſt's Church is to be repudiated like- 
wiſe ; on the contrary, 1. Becauſe, as they have ſaid 
before, the Synagogue was repreſented by 4brahan's 
Maid Servant, who was repudiated, and the Church 
by Abraham's Wife, who was not repudiated. 2. The 
Reaſon why the Synagogue was repudiated, is, that 
ſhe was neither perfect, nor ſufficient for our Salya- 
tion, according to this Paſſage, Heb. vii. 19. For the 
Law made nothing perfeft : And in that Senſe the Ce- 
remonies and Sacraments of the Synagogue are called 
by the Apoſtle, Gal. iv. 9. Weak and beggarly El. 
ments, But, conclude they, the Church of Crit is 
perfect, and ſufficient to Salvation; becauſe her Sacta- 
ments, which have been inſtituted by Chriſt, have the 
Virtue of Juſtification. Whence St. Auguſtine, in 
Pſalm Ixxxiv. Sacramenta, ſays he, novi Ten 
dant ſalutem : Sacramenta veteris Teftamenti promiſe- 
runt Salvatorem ; i. e. The Sacraments of the New 
Teſtament give Salvation : The Sacraments of the 
Old Teftament promiſed the Saviour. Thirdly, 
the Synagogue contained a Shadow of what was to 
happen, Heb. 10. The Church contains the Light, 
which is Chriſt. Jobn i. 9. But the Shadow mult 
neceſſarily diſappear when Light appears. Therefore, 
the Synagogue muſt have vaniſh'd at the Arrival of 
Chrif's Church. Fourthly, the Synagogue was inſt!- 
tuted for Servants; and the Church for the Children; 
but Servants receive their temporal Salaries from their 
Maſters, and are diſmiſſed; whereas the Children ſuc- 
ceeded to the Eſtate; which is inſinuated by the Abo. 
ſtle, Gal. iv. 30. Caf out the Bond-Woman and ber 
Son : For the Son of the Bond-woman ſpall not be Heir 
with the Son of the Free-woman. And v. 13. 90 they 
Brethren we are not Children of the Bond-womon, but 
of the Free. | f 

The ſecond Objection of the Proteſtants againſt the 
Church's Infallibility, is, that the Church will deviate 
from the Faith in the Time of Antichriſt 5 
foretold by the Apoſtle, 2 Theſſ. ii. 3. For that r 
ſhall not come, except there come a falling a fr f 
(i. e. a falling away from the Faith) and tha! Man a 
Sin be revealed; i. e. the Antichriſt, &c. _— 
Antichriſt is already revealed, who is the Roman bel 


1 anſwer, that the Minor of this Ar- 


% manifeſtly falſe; and pretend that 
e ger — be vol in rs Senſes. 
_ of the falling away of all the Faithful: Se- 
Firſt, f he Defection of ſome. In the firſt 
they ſay, that the Major is falſe, not only 
in their gentiments, but even in that of their Adver- 
Cries, who ſay themſelves, that the Antichriſt is come 
bre and deny, notwithſtanding, that all the 
— have deviated from the Faith, ſince they 
Fan thernſelves the Society of the Faithful; in the 
laſt Manner, the Major is true, continue they, 
becauſe ſome of the F aithful will fall away from the 
Faith, in the Time of Antichriſt ; which is not 
ſurpriſing, ſince even in the Time of the Apoſtles, 
and ever ſince, in all the Ages of the Church, there 
have always been ſome Chriſtians who have deviated 
trom the F aith ; as the Nicolaites, Marcionites, No- 
vatians, Arians, Donatiſts, Pelagians, Severians, &c. 
They add further, that it is not very certain, that 
the Apoſtle brought to prove this Major, ſpeaks in 
this Place of the Defection from the Faith. Several 
are of Opinion, that he fpeaks only of the Detection 
from the Roman Empire; as St. Jerome, Epi. 151. 
Ad algas. Queſt. 2. Niſi, inquit, venerit diceſſio pri- 
mum, quod Grece dicitur apoſtaſia, ut omnes gentes que 
Romano imperio ſubjacent, recedant ab eo: & nifi Ro- 
nanum imperium fuerit antea deſolatum, & Antichri- 


ſtus præciſſerit Chriſtus non veniet, qui ideo venturus ef 


ut Antichriſtum deſtruat. i. e. Unleſs the Detection 
happens firſt, in Greek called Apoſtacy ; that all the 
Nations ſubject to the Roman Empire revolt from it; 
and unleſs the Roman Empire had been deſolated be- 
fore, and the Antichriſt had preceded, Cbriſt will not 
come, who is to come to deſtroy the Antichriſt, 
Tertullian, ſay they, Lib. 1. de Reſurrect. carn. c. 24. 
and ſeveral others, in their Commentaries on this Paſ- 
lage of St. Paul, are of the ſame Sentiment; but, 
conclude they, let it be what it will of the Senſe of 
the Apoſtle, *tis- certain that not the whole Church, 


Faith, in the Time of the Antichrif, which, ſay 
they, does nothing againſt them. The third Obje- 
ction of the Proteſtants is taken from the Paſſage of 
Daniel, c. 9. v. 27. And in the Midſt of the Week be 
ſhall cauſe the Sacrifice and the Oblation to ceaſe. 
Which the Proteſtants interpret of the Defection of 
the Roman Church. 

But, ſay the Catholicks, this neither can by no 
Means be underſtood of the Defection of the Roman 
Church; for if the Sacrifice and Oblation of that 
Church are to ceaſe at the Coming of the Anuticbriſt, 
as that Sacrifice and that Oblation ſubſiſt yet, and has 
ſubſiſted for a great Number of Centuries, it follows 
hence, that the Anticbriſt is not come yet, and conſe- 
quently that the Pope cannot be the Anicbriſt, tho? 
the Proteſtants conſider him as ſuch. But however, 
lay they again, there are other very clear Teſtimonies 
to the contrary z which are thoſe heretofore quoted. 
Why, aſk they, do not our Adverſaries believe them? 
Why will they prefer this intricate one of Daniel to 
all others ? In this, continue they, they imitate the 
Donatifts, who, to ſhew that the Church of Chriſt was 
to be found no where elſe but in Africa, quoted this 
Paſſage of the Canticles, c. 1. v. 4. Tell me, O thou 
whom my Soul lovetb, where thou feedeſt, where thou 
makeſt thy Flock to reſt at Noon; or while the Sun is 
in the South: Whence they reaſoned thus; the 
ob reſts in the South; but Africa is in the South; 


the Church reſts in Africa; and therefore there's 


no Church out of Africa: Which filly Argument is 
n by St. Auguſtine, Lib. de unit. Eccieſ. c. 16. 


By this other ſtrong Argument, Scrutamini Scripturas 


*aronicas, ſays he, & eruite aliguid nanifeſtum quo de- 
Oo” Ecclefiam in ſola Africa remanſiſſe, &c. aliquid 


"um quod de alia re diftum fit, at vos illud ad veſtrum 


"ſum detorquere conemini. Videtis enim nunc illud 
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«F; therefore the Church is already fallen away from 


but only ſome Members of it, will fall away from the 


erte quod non egeat interprete, nec unde convinca- 


* 


unicum quod proferre conſueviſtis. Ubi paſcis, ubi cubas 
in Meridie, quem ad modum excuſſis omnibus ej uſdem 
loci verbis, longe aliud indicat quod vas putalis, & ft 


hoc ſonaret quod vultis, Maximianiſte vos in en vincerent. 


Magis enim Meridies provincia Bizantium, Tripolis, 
ubi illi ſunt, quam Numidia, ubi ves prepolletis. Ita 
ergo tpfi poſſunt germanius, & diſtinftius gloriari de 
Meridie, ut eos excludere ab bac Sententia non paſitis, 
niſi in illis verbis verum ſenſum & Catholicum teneatis. 
Aliquid ergo proferte, quod non contra vos verius inter- 
pretetur, ſed quod interprete omnino non egeat. Sicut in- 
terprete non eget, Terra tua urbis Terrarum, Cc. Sicut 
non eget interprete, Convertentur ad Dominum univerff. 
fines terre, &c. Sicut. uon eget interprete, eritis mibi 
Teſtes in Jeruſalem, & in tota Judæa, & Samaria, 
uſque in totam Terram, c. i. e. Search the Canonical 
Scriptures, and take from them ſomething clear, 
whereby you could prove evidently, that the Church is 
no where. elfe to be found but in Africa, Sc. Pro- 
duce ſomething which wants no Interpretation, and 
whence you could be convinced, that it has been ſaid 
of ſomething elſe, and you endeavour to give it your 
own Senſe : For at, preſent you ſee none but ou, 
which you quote on all Occaſions z where.you feed, a 
where you reg, in the. South, Even as if, having, ta- 
ken off all the other Words of that Paſſage, it indi- 
cates quite other Things than you imagine : But if 
even it was to be underſtood in your own Senſe, the 
Maximianiſts have a greater Right to apply it to them- 
ſelves, for the Province of Bizantium, and Tripoli, 
where they are, is more South than Numidia, where you 
are; and can fo juſtly and diſtinctly boaſt of the South, 
that you cannot exclude them from that Paſſage, but 
by giving to it its genuine and catholick Senſe. 
Therefore produce ſomething, which not only, could 
not be ſo well interpreted againſt you, but wants no In- 
terpreter at all. As the whole World is your Earth, &c. 
wants no Interpretation: As all the Extremities of the 
Earth will be converted to the Lord, &c. wants no 
Interpretation: As, you will be Witneſſes to me in Feru- 
ſalem, in all Judea, Samaria, and as far as the whole 
World, &c. wants no Interpretation. . 

In the ſame Manner the Catbolicts endeavour to re- 
fute the Objections of their Adverſaries. Search the 
Canonical Scriptures, ſay they, and take from it ſome- 
thing clear, which could prove, that the Church has 
deviated from the Faith; ſomething which wants no 
Interpretation: As, The Gates of Hell ſhall not pre- 
vail againſt it, wants no Interpretation: As, Aud lo I 
am with you always, even unto the Eud of the World, 
wants no Interpretation: As, I have prayed for thee, 
that thy Faith ſhould not fail, wants no Interpretation: 
As, The Church is the Column of Truth, wants no Inter» 
pretation: And ſeveral other ſuch Paſſages, which 
are evident of th&mfzlves, and wants no Interpreta- 
tion: For that quoted by our Adverſaries, concludg 
they, out of Danzel, He ſhall cauſe the Sacrifice and the 
Oblation to ceaſe, cannot favour them, unleſs they be 
themſelves the Interpreters of it: For no body elſe 
interprets it of the Defection of the Chriſtian Church, 
as they do, but of the Defection of the Synagogue of 
the Jews, 

The fourth Objection of the Proteſtants, is taken 
from that the Church is compared to the Moon by the 
Scriptures, and the Fathers; but the Moon fails ſome- 
times; then the Church is ſuhject to the ſame Incon- 
veniency. | : 

The Catholicks exclaim loudly againſt this Obje- 
Rion ; and accuſe thoſe who make uſe of it, with 
being rebellious Sons of the Church ,, who, when they 
can find fo great a Number of clear and evident Teſti- 
monies, to prove the Innocence and Integrity of their 
Mother, ſearch Occaſion for calumniating her; and 
give a forced and malicious Senſe, to what the Fathers 
have faid with a good Intention. Let it be fo, ſay 
they, that the Church is ſemblable to the Moon; but 
in what is ſhe ſemblable to it? Is it in that ſhe fails 
like the Moon ? Or is it not rather, aſk they, in the 
following Particulars ? 1 41 TY W 

1. As the Moon, in the Beginning of the Month, 


i; 


en au — es 
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is ſmall, and afterwards increaſes by Degrees, till it Hans, diſpersd throughout the who! 


be full and perfect; likewiſe the Church, in the Begin- 
ning of her Origin, was confin'd to a very ſmall Part 
of the Earth, and afterwards increas'd to that Degree, 
as to be diffus'd throughout the whole World, Ac- 
cording to St. Auguſtine on the 190 Verſe of the 104th 
Pſalm He appointeth the Moon for Seaſons. Where 
be ſays, Intelligimus ſpiritualiter Ecclefiam creſcentem 
de minimo ; & quando obſcura erit Eccigſia? Quando 
nondum apparebat, Ec. Modo quam cæcus eſt, qui plena 
Luna errat? i. e. We underſtand, ſpiritually, the 
Charch increafing from little; but when was the 
Church darken'd? When did ſhe not appear, Cc. 
How blind is he who errs, or loſes himſelf in a full 
Moon? ** N 

2. Say they, again, as the Moon receives its cor- 
poral Light from the Sun; ſo, likewiſe, the Church re- 
ceives the Light of Faith and Sanctity from Chriſt. 
According to the ſame St. Auguſtine in Pal. xi. Luna, 
ſays he, intelligitur Ecclefia, quæ ſuum lumen non ha- 
beat, ſed ab wnigenito Dei filio, qui multis locis in 
Sanctis Scripturis allegorice, Sol appellatus, illuſtratur. 
1. 6. By the Moon, fays he, is underſtood the Church, 
which has no Light of herſelf, but is irradiated by 
the only Son of God, call*d, by way of Allegory, in 
ſeveral Places of the ſacted Scriptures, the Sun. And 
Philo, Epiſcop. Carpath, in Cant. Cantic. Lunæ compa- 
ratur Eccleſia, ſays he, propterea quod, quicquid habet 
divini Luminis,id a juſtitie Sole immobili & divino ac- 
cepit. i.e. The Church is compar'd to the Moon, 
becauſe all the divine Light ſhe poſſeſſes, ſhe has re- 
ceived from that immoveable and divine Sun of 
Juſtice. | 

3. The ſame Cazholicks conclude, that as the Moon 
is ſubject to change, ſo is the Church, in this Life; 
for ſometimes ſhe enjoys Peace, and ſometimes ſhe has 
Perſecutions z but that ſhe never fails. Which they 
prove from St. Ambroſe, Lib. 4. Examer. c. 2. Eccle- 


fia tempora ſua habet perſecutionis & pacis, Nam vi- 


deter ficnt Luna deficere, ſed non deficit. Obumbrari 
poteſt, deficere non poteſt, i. e. The Church has her In- 
tervals of Peace and Perſecution z for ſhe ſeems to 
fail, like the Moon, but never fails. She can be over- 
ſhadow?d, but can never fail. TEE 

The Caibolicts add to this, that they are ſurpriz'd 
that their Adverſaries alledge this ſingle Similitude in 
Prejudice of the Church; while ſo many of her's are 
found in the Scriptures, which can be alledg'd in her 
Favour and Commendation, For the Church is not 
only call'd Moon, by way of Allegory, in the Scrip- 
tures, and the Fathers; but ſhe is likewiſe call'd Sun, 
an incloſed Garaen, a Paradiſe, a beautiful Column, 
the City of God, the Land of the Living, a Woman 


adorned with the Sun, a Queen decked in golden Attire ;/ 


which Similitudes are all honourable. 

The ſame Catholicks would prove, if they could, 
that this viſible Church, which they conſider as infal- 
-lible, is the Roman, or Pontifical Church; which they 
attempt to effect in the following Manner, 


Note, That in this Treatiſe of the Church, I am nei- 
ther a Proteſtant, nor a Catholick, but only an 
impartial Hiftorian, who eſpouſes no Party, and 
contents himſelf with relating Things as he finds 
them, without the leaſt Addition or Diminution ; 
being ' perſuaded, that thoſe who have Truth on 
their Side, can't take it amiſs if 1 ſtate fairly, and 
candidly, the Sentiment of their Adverſaries, and 
all they can alledge to ſupport it; ſince Truth ap- 
pears always with a greater Luſtre, when compar'd 
with Falſhood z and nothing but Sophiſm and Er- 


ror can be provok'd at what can be ſaid on either 


Side. I know, perfectly well, that it is high Trea- 

lon, in England, to maintain the Supremacy of the 

Pope; and, really, I reject ic myſelf; and if I 
mention it, I do it only as an Hiſtorian. 


be Catholicks conſider, in this Place, the Roman 
Church in two different Manners: 1. As the ſole par- 
2. For che Society of Chri- 


ticular Church” of Rome. 


A 


REN. 


1 e World; 
have adher d, in former Ages, and 50 
Church; in this laſt Senſe (ſay e to that 
Names: 1. She is call d catholick, or — 
cauſe diffugd throughout the whole World nc Ude 
tifical, becauſe ſubject to the Pope. 3. e, r. 
the nobleſt Part. an, from 

Therefore the Catholicts ſpeak, in this 
Roman Church as taken in the laſ Senſe, —— 
that ſhe is the true Church of Chris, to which ten.“ 
tribute the Properties heretofore mention'd, and — 
their Aſſertion thus: The viſible Church of 8 ON 
can't fail, or err in the Faith, ſay they; rs 
there has been always among us a vilible Ch 
Chriſt from the Time of the Apoſtles, withou 
Interruption, or Error; but no viſible Chureb oh 
the Roman, or Pontifical, has retnain'd without 
terruption, or Error; then (conclude they) the $ 
Roman, or Pontifical, is the viſible Church of Chen 
They prove the Minor by Induction, becauſe i 
they) the 7udaick Church has been abrogated as nf 
pudiated by Chriſ?'s Death. The Turk, or My. 
metan, has not always been; the Calvinian and In. 
theran is new, for it began, continue they, at the Re 
formation, made by Luther and Calvin; therefore 10 
their Opinion, the ſole Pontifical has remain's fen 
the Time of the Apoſtles till now. Elevard wink 
the pretended Strength of this Argument, they cha. 
lenge the Reform'd to ſhew them another Church 
which has laſted ſo long; they aſk her Name, in 
what Part of the World ſhe was to be found, or #1, 
be found yet; what Paſtors, or Biſhops ſhe had, or 
has yet, &c, | a 1 

To this ſome of the Reform'd anſwer, that indeed 

the Church of Chriſt has been, for ſeveral Centuries 
ſo much corrupted and vitiated, that there were 0 
other faithful ro be found in it, but the Children who 
had the Benefit of Baptiſm. 
The Cathelicks do not ſeem much ſatisfyd with 
this Reaſon, for they are bold enough to have Re- 
courſe to the Confeſſion of Aaſbourg, Art, 7. and to 
the Apology of the ſame; and to Calvin, Li. 4. 
Inſtit. c. 1. § 9, 10,11. to find there the true Marks 
of the Church of Chriſt, which are the Predication of 
the Goſpel, and the legitimate Adminiſtration of the 
Sacraments : And then conclude, that theſe two Marks 
of the Church of Chriſt, given by the Auguſtinian 
Confeſſion, and Calvin himſelf, do not ſuit a Church 
compos'd of Children only, who can neither preach 
the Goſpel, nor adminiſter the Sacraments; and con- 
clude, again, that therefore a Church compos d of 
Children only, can't be the Church of Chriſt. 

Others employ a ſtronger Argument againſt the 
Catholicks, that there have been always in the Chur 
ſome good Chriſtians, who have oppos'd and contra- 
dicted the Pope, of whoſe: Number have been, at 
different Times, John Wickliff, Fohn Hus, Lulu, 
Calvin, &c. | 

The Catholicks ſeem very little daunted at this, for 
they have the Preſumption to aſk again, Who wefe 
thoſe few Chriſtians who for ſeveral Ages before Job» 
en Boom the Courage to contradict the Pope? 
And then go on, in the ſame Stile, If the Reform - 
don't know them, ſay they, why ſhould they affirm it! 
But if they do, we ſhould be glad to know their 
Names, their Places of Abode, and other — 2 
Circumſtances. 2. They pretend, that the Church o 
Chriſt is not of a worſe Condition than the Synagoge 
was, ſince the Church is the Miſtreſs, and the Syna- 
gogue the Servant, Gal. iv. 12. But the Synagoge, 
ay they, has never been deſerted to that Exce 8 
to produce but few hearty and honeſt Jeu; 1 


even in Elijab's Time, when it was thought the = 
forlorn, there could have been found in it, yet,? 


honeſt Fews, who had not bow'd their Knees before 


Baal, Rom, ix. 4. Hence they aſk, Why their Adver- 


ſaries could imagine that the Church of Chr iſt has 
beef once ſo deſerted, chat but two or three go 
Chriſtians could be found in it; which, they preteen 


Chriſtia , ich Wile 
15 wanifeltly repugnant 40 the Scripture, — 
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” Ifa. liv. 1. that the Church of Chri/7 has beem 


"mnore fecund, and of a greater Extent, than ever 
un the Synagogue of dne, eee 
The Church of England has no Recourſe to theſe 
. rricate Arguments; for ſhe proves, that the Churth 
in Chriſt bas always been viſible in theſe Kingdoms, 
of "ſince the Apoſtles till now; ſince her Biſhops are 
_— timate Succeſſors of thoſe firſt Biſhops ſent by 
be Apoſtles themſelves, or their Diſciples, o preach 
"te Goſpel, and eſtabliſh the Church of Chriſt in 
Great Britain: that, in Fact, ſhe has ſhook off the 
Yoke of the Pope, but that a blind Obedience ro him 
eſpecially ſince he bas uſurp'd a deſpotick Power, 
nn is not at all agreeable to the Mrekneſs, Ab- 
negation, Diſintereſtedneſs, and Humility of the Goſ- 
1) is not an eſſential Quality of the Church of 
757 As for the other Points, ſeveral are of Opi- 
nion that they are ſo trifling, if well underſtood, that 
it would be a very eaſy Matter to procure a Reconct- 
liation between the Church of England and that of 


1 Catholicks urge further, againſt the Proteſtants, 
that if it is true that the univerſal Church can err, it 
follows hence, that theirs can alſo err; and that there- 
fore none among them can be ſecure of their Faith. 
For (continue the Catbolicks) the Proteſtants either 
follow their own Church, or the Church of the Catho- 
licks, If they follow their own Church, they have no- 
thing certain, ſince their Church is ſubject to Error; 
if they differ from the Catbolict Church, they muſt be 
fill more perplex d; for if their whole Church can 
err, much more can every one of them in particular. 
The Catholicks pretend to ſupport this their Argu- 
ment by two Principles eſtabliſh'd by the Proteſtants 
themſelves 3 1. That the . Pontifical Church has not 
deviated from the Faith all at once, but only by De- 
z ſo that having, at laſt, entirely renounc'd the 
"ory ſhe is become an Adultereſs. 2. That this 
Defet has been at firſt ſo hidden, that no other Cir- 
cumſtances of it could be affign'd ; but at laſt, after 
ſeveral Centuries, that Defe& has been diſcover'd, and 
expo'd to publick View by Luther and Calvin. 
From theſe two Proteftant Principles the Catbolicts 
draw this Concluſion 3 what has happen'd to the Pon- 
tifical Cbarch, can happen, likewiſe, to the Reform'd 
Church ʒ but the Pontifical Church, in the Opinion of 
our Adverſaries {ſay they) has by Degrees, and ſecretly, 
deviated from the Faith, without being capable of 
diſcovering it: Therefore the reform'd Church can 
likewiſe by Degrees, inſenſibly, ſecretly, the Pro- 
tehants not minding, it, deviate from the Truth. Who 
knows, continue they, if ſhe has not deviated already, 
and they not minding it? And how could they mind 
it, ſince, in their Opinion, the Defection is ſecret and 
hidden ? GIL 3 
The Catbolicts ſign Victory, at this Argument, 
which, they pretend, is ſo convincing, that it is unan- 
ſuerable; but they are much miſtaken: For a Pro- 
teftant will; tell them, that the Church can't err, nor 
deviate from the Truth, as long as the follows the 
Word of God, To this the Catholicks anſwer, 1. By 
a Repetition of their former Argument, thus: What 
has happen'd to the Pontifical Church, can happen, 
likewiſe, to the Reform'd Church.; but the Pontifical 
<, as the Proteſtants will have it, has inſenſibly 
and ſecretly abandon'd the Word of God, without 
the Members of that Church could be aware of it: 
Therefore the Reform'd Church can in the ſame Man- 
ner, i. e. inſenſibly and ſecretly abandon the Word 
of God, before the Members of that Church could be 
225 of it. "4 | [140 | 
2, They aſk the Prozefants whence it can appear, if 
— Reform'd Church, or the Pontifical, follows the 
ary of God, or not? We Catholicks (ſay. they) 
= for our Church, and the Protefants for theirs ; 
Þ will be capable to decide the Queſtion ? Let the 
* produce (continue they) an infallible Judge 
1 le to terminate the Difference. The Proteſtan!s 
ay they, again) will aſſign the Word of God for 


Judge, or the Church, or every Member of that 
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Church, or ſome of them: But if they aſſign the 
Word of God, we have conquer'd, ſay the Roman 
Catbolicts; for the Word of God declares preciſely; 
that the Church is the Column of Truth, that the Gates 
of Hell hall not prevail again ber. Which is alſo 
our Sentiment, ſay they; therefore if the Cauſe is to 


be determin'd by that Judge, we have gain'd it; but 


if the Proteſtants appoint the Church for Judge, they 
act againſt themſelves; for the Sentence of the Church 


is either infallible, or fallible: If infallible, thoſe err, 


who pretend that ſhe is ſubject to Error; if it is fal- 
lible, they err again; becauſe, when they ought to aſ- 
ſign one infallible Judge, they aſſign the Church, 
which, they ſay, is fallible, and ſubje& to Error. 
Laſtly, If they aſſign for Judge every Member of the 

Church, of ſome of them, the Deceit is greater z for 
if the whole Church is ſubject to Error, much more 
the Members of that Church are ſubject to it. Thus 
reaſon the Roman Catholicks. | | 

But the Proteſtants anſwer, that there are two 
Churches, one viſible, where the Good are mix'd 
with the Bad; and another inviſible, compos'd of the 
Elect only; that the viſible Church is ſubject to Error, 
but not the inviſible. 

The Catbolicts pretend, that this Reaſoning, in- 
ſtead of favouring the Cauſe of the Proteſtants, makes 
againſt it: For, fay they, all the Ele&, whom the 
Protefiants place in the inviſible Charch, are allo in 
the viſible one; therefore, if the whole viſible Church 
is ſubject to Error, all the Elect are likewiſe ſubject to 
Error; or if they are not, neither is the viſible Church 
ſubjeft to it. That all the Elect are in the viſible 
Church, not even our Adverſaries, ſay they, can deny; 
and the Reaſon of it is evident, ſince Calvin, Me- 
lanfhon, and other chief Reformers, agree (as is ſhew'd 


by their very Wards, in the. Article of the Viſibility 


of the Church) that no Body can be ſav'd but in the 
viſible Church ; but all the Elect are ſav'd, therefore 
all the Elect are in the viſible Church. | 

Of what they have ſaid: on this Subject of the In- 
fallibility of the Church, which ;they believe, they 
form this Dilemma: Either the viſible Church has 
err*d in the Faith, before Luther appear'd, or has 
not err*d ; if the whole Church has err'd, all, and every 
Chriſtian, muſt likewiſe have err'd, even the Elect: 
Therefore ther was, at that Tune, no Faith to be 
found upon Earth. W hence, chen, has Luther himſelf 
receiv'd his Faich?: If the Church has not err'd, why 
do our Adverſaries, aſk they again, imagine that ſhe 
has err*d ? 413 | 

To this the Protefants anſwer, that Luther did not 
receive his Faith from the Church, which had cer- 
tainly err*d ; but from the Word of God, which he 
found in the Scripture. The Roman Catholicks, in 
their Turn, aſk the Proteſtants where Luther found 
thoſe Scriptures? If it was in the viſible Church, which 
had err'd, or in the inviſible one, which he could 
not {ce ? That if he found the Scriptures in the viſible 
Church, which had err'd, how could he be ſure that 


the Scriptures contain'd the Word of God, and that 


thoſe Scriptures had not been fallify'd, adulterated, 
and fill'd up with Romances, by that Adultereſs 
which had been ſo long intruſted with it, and where 
ſhe could have made what Alterations ſhe pleas'd to 
ſerve. her own wicked Purpoſes ? But the Protefants 
do not pretend that the Scriptures have been adulte- 
rated by the Church, which has fail'd ; but that they 
have receiv'd them from her, ſuch as ſhe had receiv'd 
ic from the firſt Founders of the Chriſtian Religion? 
How do they know that, aſk again the Roman Ca- 
tholicks ? And that all that's expreſo'd in fo clear and 
formal Terms in it, as to want no Interpreter, and 
which favour the Belief of that fallen Church, has nor 
been inſerted in it by her, to diſguiſe the Truth, and 
oblige its future Aſſerters to have Recourſe to puzzling 
and lame Interpretations? Or rather, how do they 
know that it is the Scripture at all? Is it by a divine 
Inſpiration, or by the Tradition ot that fallen Church ? 


They never pretended, ſay again the Roman Catho- 


licks, that they had receiv'd the Scripture by Inſpi- 
760 ration; 
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ration; it muſt be then by the Tradition of that fal- 
len Church ; but how can the Proteſtants, with a ſafe 
Conſcience, truſt to her in that Particular, and pre- 
tend that ſhe has erred in every thing elſe ? 

Some of the reformed Churches, as well as the Re- 
man, pretend that the Chriſtian Church, being a myſti- 
cal Body, compoſed of ſeveral Members, cannot ſub- 
fiſt, without a Head, or a Chief; that the Name of 
Head can be taken in two Manners : Firſt, property; 
tor the natural Head of the human Body; whole Of- 
fice is to direct and govern the ſeveral Members of 
the Body. Secondly, metaphorically, for the moral 
Head or Chicf of a Commonality ; whoſe Office 1s to 
direct and govern the Subjects who are Members of 
the Commonality. In this laſt Senſe is underſtood 
the Head of the Church; therefore the Queſtion is, 
who is the Head, Chief, Director, or Governor of the 
Church? The Church of England acknowledge two 
Heads of the Church : Firſt, Chriſt, who, while upon 
Earth, was, and is ftill, the ſupream Head of the 


Church. Secondly, the King. The Catholicks admit of 


three Heads of the Church : Firſt, Chriſt with the Church 
of England, who likewiſe in her Sentiment, was, 
while upon Earth, and is ſtill the ſupreme Head of 
the Church. Secondly, Peter, who after Chriſt's Aſ- 
cenſion into Heaven, was the ſecond Head of the 
Church, or which is the ſame, was the Vicar of Chriſt, 
in the Government of his Church. Thirdly, the Bi- 
ſhop of Rome, who after Peter's Death, has ſucceeded 
him in that Government. 

Therefore the Catholicks ſay, that there be two Heads 
of the Church, the firſt Head, which is Chriſt; and 
the ſecond, which is St. Peter and his Succeſſors: But 
in a different Manner: Firſt, becauſe Chriſt is not 
only the Chief of the Church Militant, but likewiſe of 
the Triumphant, Epbeſ. i. 2. And the yo Chief of 
the Militant only. Secondly, ſay they, Chrif is the 
Chief, both viſible and inviſible ; becauſe he governs 
the Church in a viſible and invifible Manner; and the 
Pope in a viſible one only: Which they prove in the 
tollowing Manner : 

Chrif, ſay they, while upon Earth, was the viſible 
and inviſible Head of the Church. Viſible, becauſe 
he | ns it in a viſible Manner: Inviſible, be- 
cauſe in an inviſible one : Which they explain by the 
Similitude of the Head of a natural Body: For, ſay 
they, the natural Head governs the human Body in 
two Manners : Firſt, by an internal Influence; be- 
cauſe from the Head, as from a Source, or Principle, 
flow the ſenſitive Spirits to all the other Members 
whence it happens, that the other Members cannor 
preſerve Lite, and perform their reſpective Functions 
without it. Secondly, by an external Direction, 
which conſiſts, in that the Head, by the Under- 
ſtanding, Will, Sight, Hearing, and other Senſes, 
which it poſſeſs eminently, direct the other Members 
in their Actions, that they may not commit any Error, 
_ Likewiſe Chrif, ſay they, while upon Earth, has 
governed the Church in two Manners : Firſt, by the 


internal Impulſion of his Grace; John i. 16. And of 


his Fulneſs have we all received, and Grace for Grace. 
And Epheſ. iv. 7. But unto every one of us is given 
Grace, according to the Meaſure of the Gift of Chriſt. 
Secondly, by an external Direction, and Govern- 
ment. For as a King governs a Common-wealth in 
a viſible and external Manner, ordering, admoniſh- 
ing, reprimanding, puniſhing,. and promoting to 
Poſts and Preferments ; likewiſe Chri, while upon 
Earth, has governed the Church in an external and viſi- 
ble Manner; ordaining Miniſters and Prieſts, making 
the evangelical Laws, teaching, admoniſhing, repri- 
manding, &c. Which the Apoſtles explain by ano- 
ther Similitude ; Epheſ. v. 22. 23. Wives ſubmit 
yourſelves unto your own Huſbands, as unto the Lord: 
For the Huſband is the Head of the Wife, even as Chrift 
is the Head of the Church; i. e. As to the external 
Government; for as a Wife is obliged in external 
Actions, to govern herſelf according to the Direction, 
or Command of her Huſband, her Chief ; likewiſe 


CHURCH. 


the Church, according to the Laws 
n on and Commands af 


Chris, continue the Roman Catholicks, being 


preſent in Heaven, remains nevertheleſs the 


eing at 
Chief of the Church, and will remain nviſible 
End of the World ; but is not the 4 2 latter 
cauſe he governs ſtill, and will govern the e 
an inviſible Manner, viz. by the internal Im in 
of his Grace, and the Direction of the Holy wy 
Matt. xxvili. 20. And lo I am with you aluays, ee: 
unto the End of the World. Though he does no preg 
vern it in a viſible Manner; becauſe he is ns g- 
viſible among us, as he was before his Aſcent 
Whence St. Auguſtine, Tract. 50. in Joan. towards th 
End, Secundum preſentiam Majeſtatis ſemper Bab 
Chriſtum; ſecundum preſentiam carnis, refe — 
Diſcipulis me autem non ſemper habebitis, habuit — 
illum Eccleſia; ſecundum preſentiam carnis, Pauci, 4 
bus; modo fide tenet, oculis non videt. i. . We "a 
always Chrif preſent in. Majeſty ; but as to his corn, 
ral Preſence, it was rightly ſaid to the Diſciples, b 
will not have me always; for the Church has had him 
but few Days preſent in his Fleſh ; at preſent the 
232 him by Faith, but does not ſee him with her 

yes. 

Hence it follows, conclude the Catholicks, that, 
beſides Chrif who is preſent in Heaven, the Curch 
muſt have ſome viſible Chief to ſupply the Place of 
Chrift : For as in a King's Abſence, a Regency 


appointed to ſupply his Place, in the Government of 


his Kingdom; eſpecially if the King is to be abſent 
for ſome conſiderable Time; The ſame may be ſaid 
of the Church during Chrif's Abſence ; for this Rex- 
ſon ; that the Government of the Church muſt remain 
the ſame as firſt inſtituted by Chri# : But Chris him- 
ſelf befare his Aſcenſion inſtituted a viſible Govern- 
ment under a viſible Chief; therefore that Govem- 
ment muſt remain the ſame; for as he was the viſible 
Chief before his Aſcenſion, likewiſe after his Aſcen- 
ſion, there muſt be ſome other viſible. Chief in his 
Place; otherwiſe the Government of the Church, and 
the Church herſelf would be changed. 

They confirm this their Sentiment, by the Analogy 
of the Synagogue, and of the Church, in this Manner : 
The Synagogue of the Jews was a Type of the 
Church of Chriſt , but the Synagogue was governed 
by a viſible Chief, viz. the High-Prieſt to whom 
all others were ſubordinated ; as it appears from the 
Books of Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy ; therefore 
the f muſt always be governed by a viſible 
Chief. 

To this it's objected, that the Analogy conſiſts, in 
that as the Synagogue had a Chief, viz. the High. 
Prieſt ; likewiſe the Church hath a Chief, viz. Chrit. 
The Catbolicts anſwer, that in this Place there is 3 
double Analogy ; one, with Regard to the internal 
Impulſion of Grace ; the other, with Regard to the 
external Government. That the firſt Analogy con- 
ſiſts in this; that as Cbriſt by his foreſeen Merits has 
conferred an internal Grace on the Synagogue 3 like- 
wiſe by his Merits already exhibited, he beſtows hs 


Grace more abundantly on the Church. The laſt 
Analogy conſiſts, in that, as Moſes, the Mediator of 
the Old Teſtament, was the firſt viſible þ mas of 2 
Syn e, with reſpect to the external Government; 
likewiſe Chit the — of the New Teſtament, 
was the firſt viſible Chief of the Church, with Regard 
to the external Government. Again, as after Moſes 5 
Death, the viſible Government of the Synagoge 
has always continued; likewiſe after Chriſts Aſcen- 
ſion, the viſible Government of the Church has always 
continued. 
From both Analogies the Roman Catholicks (1 mean 
ſome among them) draw the following Inferences, . 
That the inviſible Chief of the Synagogue, and at 
the Church, with Regard to the internal Impulſion o 
Grace, was the ſame, viz. Chrift, 2. That the A 
ſible Chief of the Synagogue, and of the Church, bin 
Reſpe& to the external Government, Was differen 
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i ief of the Synagogue, in her Begin- 
- he vile to whom 126. ed the legitimate 
lich prieſts: But the viſible Chief of the urch in 
50 inning, was Chriſt, to whom have ſucceeded, 
pa. 4-4 Peter and his Succeſſors. 3. That Moſes 
ws. the Figure of Chrif with Regard to the external 
Eovernment : For, as Moſes was Legiſlator, Media- 
tor, and Prince in the Old Teſtament; likewiſe Chri# 
. Legiſlator, Mediator, and Prince in the New. 
Tha the High Prieſts of the Old Teſtament, were 
= Types or Figures of the Pontiffs of the New. Te- 
ſtament; for as thoſe preſided over all the Jes in the ex- 
ternal Government, likewiſe theſe overall the Chriſtians. 
From theſe Concluſions, Part of the Catholicks infer 
the Primacy of Peter, and take Occaſion from it, to 
ſtile him the Vicar of Chriſt ; which they prove thus: 
We have ſufficiently proved already, ſay they, that 
after Chriſt's Aſcenſion, there ought to have been a 
viſible Chief, to ſupply his Place in the Government 
of the Church; and we affirm, ſay they again, that 
the Apoſtle St. Peter has been that Chief, ſince the 
antient Fathers call him Chriſt”s Vicar, the Prince, and 
Corypheum of the Apoſtles, the Prince and Chief of 
the Church, the Paſtor of Chriſt's Flock, the Paſtor 
of Paſtors, and not without Reaſon, urge they, ſince 


Chrift committed to him the Care of his Sheep, or of 


the whole Church, when he ſaid, Feed my Sheep. Whence 
St. Bernard, continue they, L. 2. de conſider. ad 
Eugen. Pap. c. 8. Tu es, ſays he, cui oves credite ſunt, 


ſunt quidem & alii gregum Paſtores, ſed tu tanto glorio- 
Fus, quanto & differentius pre ceteris nomen hereditaſts. 


Habent illi bi aſſignatos greges, finguli ſingulos, tibi 
uni penſi crediti, uni unius, nec modo ovium, ſed & paſto- 
rum lu unus omnium Paſtor, unde id probem, queris ? 
ex verbo Domini. Cui enim, non dico Epiſcoporum, fic 
cliam Apoſtolorum fic abſoluti & in diſcrete tote com- 
miſſe ſunt oves ? Si me amas, Petre, paſce oves meas, 
quas, illius, vel illius Populi, civitatis, aut Regionis, 
gut certi Regni ? Oves meas, inquit, cui non planum, 
non deſſignaſſe aliquas, ſed"aſſignaſſe omnes ? Nibil exci- 
pitur, ubi diſtinguitur nibil. i. e. You are, ſays he, the 
Perſon to whom the Care of the Sheep has been com- 
mitted: There are alſo other Paſtors of Flocks; but 
you have further more gloriouſly, as differently from 
all the reſt, inherited that Name. Thoſe have parti- 
cular Flocks aſſigned to them, every one of them, his: 
But you have been made the Paſtor of all, one Paſtor 
of one Flock; not only the ſole Paſtor of all the 
Sheep, but likewiſe of all the other Paſtors. Do you 
aſk how I prove this ? By the Lord's Word : For to 
whom, I do not ſay of the Biſhops only, but alſo 
of the Apoſtles, has the Care of all the Sheep been fo 
abſolutely, and without Reſtriftion, committed ? If 
you love me Peter, feed my Sheep. Which his, or 
of that People, City, Country, or certain Kingdom ? 


My Sheep, ſays he. Who do not ſee plainly, that 


he has not particularized ſome Sheep, but has aſſigned 
all? Nothing is excepted, where nothing is diſtin- 
guiſn' d. The fame Catholicks pretend that St. Am- 
broſe, Serm. 46. de Pænitent. Petri. at the End; and 
Gregory, Lib. 4. Epiſt. 32. to the Emperor Mauri- 
cius, and others | in the ſame Manner. 

Theſe Catholicks endeavour to confirm this pre- 
tended Primacy of Peter, by his Prerogatives ; not 
that each of thoſe Prerogatives could be ſufficient to 
aſſert that Primacy, and its Eminence over the other 
Apoſtles ; but they do it, ſay they, when taken toge- 
ther. Thoſe Prerogatives, {ay they again, are theſe 
in particular. 1. That Chri# changed not the Names 
of the other Apoſtles, but that of Peter. 2. That 
when the Names of the Apoſtles are mentioned in the 
Scripture, that of Peter is always put firſt, 3. That 
the Scripture ſpeaks of Peter as of the Prince of the 
Apoſtles, and of the others, as his Inferiors. 4. That 
Peter ſpeaks always in the Name of the other Apo- 
ſtles, as their Chief. 5. That among all the other 
Apoſtles, the firſt Revelation of Chriſt's Divinity was 
made to Peter alone. 6. That to Peter alone was 
promis'd the Stability of Faith. 7. That Chriſt would 


— 
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only pay the Tribute for himſelf and Peter. 8. That 
after his Reſurrection, he appeared firſt to Peter alone 
9. That to Peter only, he ſaid abſolutely, Feed my 
Sheep. 10. That Peter of his own Authority Con- 
voked the others for the Election of a new Apoſtle, 
to re- implace the Traitor Judas. 11. That he firſt 


preached the Goſpel to the Fews after the Coming. of 


the Holy Ghoſt. 12. That he operated the firſt 
racle among the Jews, in Confirmation of the Goſpel. 
13. That he preached firſt the Goſpel to the Gentiles, 
and that he was favoured alone with the Viſion of 
their Vocation. 14. That he declared firſt his Senti-. 
ment in the Council of Jeruſalem. 

But at the ſame Time, theſe Catbolicks obſerve, 
that ſome of thoſe Prerogatives, viz. the firſt eight, 
have preceded the Primacy of Peter, or were Signs of 
his future Primacy, or previous Diſpoſitions to it. 
That the ninth, in whicl, "tis ſaid, Feed my Sheep, 
was an actual Collation of the Primacy; and the reſt 
were the Effects, or Functions of the Primacy alrea- 
dy obtained. 

But all the Catholicts are not of that Sentiment; for 
a vaſt Number of the moſt ſenſible among them, do 
not believe that the Church wants a viſible Chief, 
much leſs, Peter's Primacy; as leaſt, in that Senſe it 
is underſtood by the others, i. e. as if the Govern- 
ment of the Church was purely monarchical, and Peter 
had been eſtabliſhed the viſible Chief thereof, to go- 
vern it at his Pleaſure, and with a 2 Power, 
without the Advice of the other Apoſtles, as ſeveral 
of his Succeſſors have attempted to do ſince, and in 
which they have pretty well ſucceeded; if not much to 
the Advantage of the Church, at leaſt to their own 
private one. 

Thoſe who reject the Primacy of St. Peter, and of 
his Succeſſors, confeſs three Sorts. of Power in Chriſt, 
viz. of ſupreme Authority, of Excellence, and of 
pure Miniſtry. They call the Power of Authority, that 
Power he has as the Son of God, and conſubſtantial to 
his Father; for which Reaſon, the ſole Glory of 
obeying, or, as they ſpeak in the Schools, Poteſtas 
obedientialis, or the obediential Power, is left to the 
Creatures, Rom. xix. 20. O Man, who art thou that 
replieft againſt God ? Shall the Thing formed ſay to him 
that formed it, why haſt thou — me thus? The 
Power of Excellence is due likewiſe to the ſame Son of 
God, as he is both God and Man, the Founder of the 
Church, Legiſlator, Inſtitutor of the Sacraments, &c. 
Therefore in Conſideration of this Power, Chrift can 
exerciſe a regal and abſolute Empire in the Church, 
which he has redeemed with his own precious Blood, 
vivified, and notwithſtanding would . her for his 
Spouſe, not for his Hand-maid, Epbeſ. v. And which 
is to be attributed to his Mercy and immenſe Charity; 
eſpecially when he is pleas'd to make, by his Grace, 
the Church his Spouſe, which was naturally a Slave, 
and us the Children of God. Theſe two firſt Powers, 
which are eſſential and natural to Chriſt, he has com- 
municated to no body; but only the third Sort, which 
is that of pure Miniſtry, and Humility, which he 
would likewiſe take upon him, debaſing himſelf, and 
becoming of an abſolute Maſter, Servant and Mini- 
ſter, to confound and deſtroy, by his Example, the 
Pride, Ambition, and Wiſdom of this World, that 
no Fleſh ſhould glory in his Preſence, 1 Cor. i. 29. If 
therefore Chriſt proteſts often in the Scripture, that he 
is come into this World to ſerve, and that to be ſerved, 
and has gave the Example to his Diſciples, that they 
may follow him their Lord and Maſter ; Luke xxii. 
25, 26. The Kings of the Gentiles exerciſe Lordſhip 
over them. But ye ſhall not be ſo; but he that is great- 
eſt among you, let him be as the younger; and he that is 
chief as he that doth ſerve. By which Expreſſions he 
oppoſes Domination to Miniſtry, as contrary to it. 
Certainly, ſay theſe Catholicks, when that good Maſter 
would have his Apoſtles to be like meek, - and fecund 
Sheep, beloved by every body, and offenſive to no 
body ; his fole Deſign was, that they ſhould not pro- 
vide for their own Security, but be indebted uy * 

onſer- 
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Conſervation to God alone; and uſe ny other Arms, 
Right, or Domination, in the Promulgation and Con- 
ſervation of the Evangelical Law, but the Sanctity of 
their Lives, their Piety, Humility, and the Obſervance 
of. God's Commandments, in which conſiſts the 
whole Power of the Church. Therefore (conclude 
they) all that has any Reſpect, in the Scripture, to the 
Power of the Keys, can be referr*d to this meek, ſpi- 
ritual, and miniſterial Authority, As this, Mar. xvi. 
18. Thou art Peter, and upon this Rock I will build 
my Church, and the Gates of Hell ſhall not prevail 
againſt it. And this other, John xxi. 16. Feed my 
Shzep. Which is not at all to be underſtood of an 
abſolute Monarchy, as Bellarmine interprets it, when 
he ſays, that feed my Sheep is the ſame as if Chriſt had 
ſaid, Govern with a regal Power. As if the Church 
had receiv*d a Power from Chriſt to command, and 
force abſolutely to execute what ſhe orders. Which 
regal Authority is contrary (as they have ſaid already) 
to the ſpiritual Miniſtry, Whence they conclude, 
once again, that the Pope, and other Eccleſiaſticks, 
are the Vicars of Cłriſt, in that ſingle miniſterial Au- 
thority, not in an abſolute one. 

They obſerve, further, that the whole Body of the 
Church is form'd of the Charity and Communion of 
the Saints; for which Reaſon, the Church is not to be 
govern'd by a particular Perſon, but by a common 
and univerſal Conſent, which conſtitutes or forms the 
Communion of Saints; which can't appear ſurprizing, 
ſince the proper Signification of the Word Church is 
a Society, or the- Communion of Saints, Whence 
Mat. xviii. 19. Again I ſay unto you, that if two of 
you ſhall agree on Earth as touching any Thing that they 
ſhall aſk, it ſhall be done for them of my Father which 
is in Heaven, For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my Name, there am I in the midſt of them. 
Which Clauſe, if two of you ſhall agree on Earth, 
where two or three are gathered together in my Name, 
&c, excludes, ſay they, Singularity and abſolute Mo- 
narchy. As likewiſe this Paſſage of St. Jobn xvii, 20. 
when Chriſt, for that Communion of Saints, Unity, 
and univerſal Conſent, prays thus to his Father: Nei- 
ther pray I for theſe alone, but for them alſo which 
ſhall believe on me through their Word. That they all 
may be one, as thiu, Father, art in me, and I in thee ; 
that they alſo may be one in us : That the World may be- 
lieve that thou haſt ſent me; and haſt loved them as thou 
haſt loved me. Whereby it appears, continue they, 
that Unity, and an univerſal Conſent, are aſſign'd by 
Chriſt for the Cauſe and Incentive whereby Men are 
perſuaded to believe the Goſpel, and that Chriſt has 
deen ſent into the World by his Father; and this 
Unity and Communion is much more marvellous, in 
that it is not done by an abſolute and monarchical 
Power, as in temporal Monarchies, which force to 
execute what they command, but only by hierarchical 
Acts, i. e. by the Perſuaſion of the divine Word, and 
the Adminiſtration of Sacraments. And it muſt be 
worthy our Admiration, ſay they again, when we ſee 
Men agree freely, and with Unanimity in the ſame 
Sentiment and Communion, without having been 
compell'd to it by any external Force. In this very 
Thing (conclude they) conſiſts the whole Authority of 
the Catbolick Church throughout the whole World. 
Which Sentiment they ſupport by the Authority of 
Vincentius of Lerins. In ipſa Ecclefid Cathslicd, ſays 
he, magnopere curandum, ut id teneamus quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus creditum eſt : Hoc eſt vere preprie Ca- 
tholicum, quod ipſa vis nominiſque ratio declarat : Yue 
omnia vere univerſaliter comprebendit. i. e. In the ſane 

Catholick Church, ſays he, we muſt take a particular 
Care to believe what is believ*d every where, and by 
all; for this is what's truly and properly catholick, as 
the Strength of the Name declares it, which univer- 
ſally includes all. And Sr. Auguſtine, DiſiinB. g. 
Can. in Canonic, Tenebit igitur hunc modum in Scrip- 
turis Canonicis, ut eas que ab omnibus recipiuntur Ec- 
clefiis, præ ponat eis que quedam non accipiunt, &c. 
i. e. He muſt obſerve this Method, with Reſpect to 
the canonical Scriptures, to propoſe thoſe which have 


been receiv'd by all the Churches, to them » 
receive ſome, c. Likewiſe, 2 Qgeſt. 7 Can 9 
facilius, & quod per univerſe Eccleſis Statuta ** any 
eſt, vel unius Epiſcopi Authoritati, ve! unius 8 
concilio preferendum. 7. e. How eaſter and 8 
are the Decrees of the univerſal Church, and 1 a 
preferable they are to what has been done by af = 
Biſhop,or in the Synod of a Province. And Li- IS 
Epiſt. Fundament. Manich. c. 5, Evangelio u 2 
rem nifi me Catholice Ecclefie commewvert: Authorir d 
i. e. I would not believe in the Goſpel, if I was Li 
excited to it by the Authority of the Catholick Church 
And St. Gregory, Diſtin#?. 15. Can. Sicut Sang; E. 
vangelii, lays, Se ideo quatuor prima Concilia Gen,. 
ralia, velut quatucr Evangelia venerari, quod niver. 
ſali conſenſu conſtituta & recepta eſſent. i, e. That hs 
has the fame Veneration for the four firſt genery 
Councils, as he has for the Goſpel, becauſe they have 
been regulated, and receiv*d with an univerſal Con. 
ſent. The Reſult of theſe Proofs is, ſay they again, 
that the Communion of Saints, which is the Eng pro. 
pos'd in the Government of the Church, can't he ab. 
ſolutely, nor monarchically forc'd, or commande 
but eftabliſh'd freely, and meekly, with an univerſy 
Conſent. : | 
They urge, further, that they do not read in the 
Att of the Apoſtles that St. Peter had ever acted xs a 
King, or a Monarch, but that all was tranſacted wich 
an unanimous Conſent, and free Suffrages; either 
when it was decreed that another Apoſtle ſhould be. 
elected to re-implace Judas, As i. or when the ſeven - 
Deacons were to be elected, Chap. vi. or when Me. 
ſures were taken to appeaſe the Hatred of the Jew; 
againſt St. Paul, Chap. xxi. or when the Apoſtles were 
aſſembled on Occaſion of the Obſervance of the Ce. 
remonies of the Law of Maſes, Chap. xv. for theſe 
four Councils, or famous Aſſemblies, were convok'd, 
ſay they, by the Apoſtles. Tho' they confeſs, that 
in the Diſpute about the Obſervance of the Ceremc- 
nies of the Jes, St. Peter ſpoke firſt, and in the fol. 
lowing Terms: Men and Brethren, you know how that 
a good while ago, God made Choice among us, that the 
Gentiles by my Mouth ſhould bear the Word of ile Ge- 
pel, and believe; and God, which knows the Heart, 
bear them witneſs, giving them the Holy Gboſt, even as 
he did unto us; and put no Difference between us and 
them, purifying their Hearts by Faith, Now, there- 
fore, why tempt you God, to put a Yoke upon the Neck of 
the Diſciples, which neither our Fathers nor we are able 
to bear? But we believe that through the Grace of the 
Lord Feſus Chriſt we ſhall be ſaved, even as they, &c. 
Acts xv. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, By which Diſcourſe of St. 
Peter, the Diſpute was terminated, and the Council 
concluded, by St. James, Biſhop of Feruſalem, in theſe 
Words: Men and Brethren hearken unto me, Simon 
has declared how God at the firſt did viſit the Gentiles 
to take out of them a People for his Name; and 10 this 
agree the Words of the Prophet, as it is written, Aler 
this I will return, &c. Wherefore my Sentence is, that 
we trouble not them which from among the Gentiles are 
turned to Cod; but that we write unto them, that 169) 
abſtain from Pollutions of Idols, and from Fornicatin, 
and from Things ſtrangled, and from Blood, Acts xi. 
13, 14, 15, 19, 20, Whence it appears, conclude 
they, that the Sentiment of St. James was as weight), 
as concluding, and as obligatory, in the firlt Council 
of Feruſalem, as that of St. Peter; or rather Was 4 
Confirmation of that of St. Peter, tho? pronounc d 4. 
as deciſive a Manner as that of St. Peter, who claim 
no other Right in the Council than that of Prece- 
dency, which Right, this Sort of Roman Catholicks 
pretend, likewiſe, to be of divine Inſtitution, ot, © 
they call it, Jure Divino: But they ſay that that 
Right of Precedency differ'd widely from that abſ0- 
Jute and monarchical Power which Peter's Succeſſols 
uſurp'd, by Degrees, ſoon after the Church bega" 5 
flouriſh, and enjoy Peace and Tranquility. tho 70" 
lemnly condemn'd, as well by the Practice of the . 
mitive Church, as by the firſt general Councils; 


which they prove by the following Paſſages, e 
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uncils: Coun. Nic. Can. 6. Antiqui mores 
from thoſe 9 in A „pio, Lybia, & Parke li, ut 
entur qui 5 4 ; Po 
7 andrinus Epiſcopus borum omnium habeat poteſta- 

Quandoquidem & Epiſcopo Romano bac eft conſul- 
. Similizer & in Antiochia, & in aliis Provinciis, 

ivilegia, ac ſue dignitates & auttoritates Eccle- 
4 2 illud autem eſt omnino mani feſtum quod 

7 uis abſque Metropolitanorum ſententia fattus fit E- 

1 eum magna Synodus definit non eſſe Epiſcopum. 
Pt ud fi guidem communi omniun Electioni, que & ra- 
tions conſentanea Gex regula HAccleſiaſtica fatta eſt, duo 

| tres propter ſuam, qua deleantur, contentionem con- 
radical, vincant, plurium Suffragia, &c. Quoniam 
ohtinuit conſuerudo & antiqua Traditio, ut qui eft in 
Elia Epiſcopus honoretur 3 babeat bonoris conſequentiam 
Metropoli propria dignitate ſervata. i. e. Let the 
antient Cuſtoms be obſerv d, that thoſe who are in 
Egypt, Lybia, and Pentapolis, be ſubject to the Bi- 
ſhop of Alexandria ; ſince this is agreeable to the Bi- 
ſhop of Rome. Likewiſe, thoſe of Antioch, and of 
the other Provinces, mult preſerve their Privileges, 
and the Dignity and Authority of their Churches. 
This muſt be manifeſtly known, that if any Body has 
been made a Biſhop wichout the Conſent or Appro- 
bation of his Metropolitan, the Council declares him 
no Biſhop; but if he be made by a general Election, 
agreeable to Reaſon, and to the Regulations of the 
Church, tho', perhaps, there be two or three who, for 
Contradiction Sake, refuſe to agree with the reſt, the 
Plurality of Suffrages muſt prevail, &c. becauſe it is 
the Cuſtom, and an antient Tradition, that the Biſhop 
of Feruſalem ſhould be honour'd : He muſt, in his 
Turn, reſpe& his Metropolitan, as far as becomes his 
own Dignity. 

This Canon of the Council of Nice conſiſts of three 
Parts, ſay they. The firſt is an Explication of the 
Privileges of the Primacies, or Patriarchates; which 
Name, Patriarchate, ſay they again, and the Patri- 
archs, was invented ſome Time after the Council of 
Nice, and farſt made Uſe of in the Council of Chal- 
celon. The ſecond Part relates to the Election of Bi- 
ſhops, and their Confirmation by the Metropolitan of 
the Province. And the third Part conſiders the Pri- 
vileges of the Church of Feruſalem. ke 

They examine the firſt Part of that Canon firſt, 
and find decreed in it, that every Church ſhould pre- 
ſerve her Piivileges, Dignity, and Authority, accord- 
ing to the Cuſtom of the Place; which is alſo con- 
firm'd by the 3 1, and 32d Canons of the Council of 
Antioch, in theſe Terms: Epiſcopus ab alia Parochia 
in aliam ne tranſeat, nec ſe ſua ſponte ingerens, nec a 
populi vi adatius, nec ab Epiſcopis coaftus. Maneat 


 - autem in ea quam 4 Deo ſortitus eft, Eccleſia, & ab ea 


non recedat, ſecundum decretum Prius ea re editum. 
Epiſcopus in alienam Civitatem, que ei ſubjefta non ef, 
non aſcendat, nec in regionem que ad eum non pertinet, 
ad alicujus Ordinationem, nec Preſbylerum vel Diaconum 
conftttuat, in locis alio Epiſcopo ſubjeltis, c. i. e. 
A Biſhop ought not to paſs from one Dioceſe into a- 
nother, neither of his own Accord, nor if forc'd by 
the People, nor if oblig'd to it by other Biſhops ; but 
muſt remain in that Church which he has receiv?d from 
God, according to the Decree heretofore made on 
that Subject. A Biſhop muſt not go to a City which 
15 not ſubject to him, nor into a Country which is not 
of his Dioceſe, to ordain, nor make a Prieſt, or a 
Deacon, in Places which are of another Dioceſe, and 
lubje&t to another Biſhop, Sc. To this they add the 
55 Canon of the firſt Council of Epheſus, againſt 
the Ambition of the B:ſhop of Antioch, conceiv'd in 
theſe Terms: Nullus Religioſorum Epiſcoporum Pro- 
v1nciam, aliam quæ non multis retro annis, & ah initio, 
Jab ſua vel eorum mapu fuerit, invadat : Sed |f quis 
nvaſerit, & ibi per vim ſubmilerit, eam reddat, ne 
danckerum Patrum Canones tranſliantur : Nec ſub Sa- 
(erdotalis muneris pretextu, ſecularis poteflatis faſtus 
ſubeat ; ne libertatem paulatim imprudentes amittamus, 
dm nobis proprio ſanguine dedit Dominus , Feſus 

riſtus omnium bominum Liberator. Santte ergo & 
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Pura & invialata Serventur Jura, que ab initio, multis 
retro annis babet ſecundum conſuetudinem, que jam olim 
ſervata eſt. i. e. None of the moſt religious Biſhops 
are to invade another Province, which has not been 
for many Years before, and from the Beginning, un- 
der his, or his Predeceſſors Juriſdiction: And if 
he has invaded it, or brought it, by Violence, undef 
his Authority, he muſt ſurrender it, left he ſhould 
tranſgreſs the Canons of the holy Fathers. Neither 
is he, under Pretence of his epiſcopal Functions, to 
uſurp a ſecular Power, leſt we ſhould loſe by Degrees, 
and thro* our Imprudence, our Liberty, which our 
Lord Feſus Chrif, the Liberator of all Men, has ac- 
quit'd to us with his own Blood, Therefore it is the 
Will of the holy and univerſal Council, that the 
Rights of each Province ſhould be preſery'd pure and 
inviolable, which they enjoy'd from the Beginning, 
and many Years before, according to antient 
Cuſtom. | 
They. add the Gloſſary to this Canon of the Coun- 
cil of Epheſus, conceiv'd in theſe Terms, Diſt. 65; 
Dicitur in hoc Canone quod ſecundum antiquam conſue- 
tudinem honor proprius reſervetur per ſuas Provincias 
Alexandrino Patriarche: Qui fimilis eſt Romano. 
i. e. It is ſaid in that Canon, that according to antient 
Cuſtom a proper Honour and Deference muſt be 
ſhewn to the Patriarch of Alexandria, throughout all 
his Provinces z which Patriarch of Alexandria is ſem- 
blable to that of Rome. Where it muſt be obſerv'd 
ſay they, that the Fathers of Nice, Antioch, and 
Epheſus, ſpeak of a Cuſtom introduc'd, in Proceſs of 
Time, not of a divine Right, or a papal Monarchy, 
(which is very juſtly obſerv'd) ſince the Diſtribution 
of the Chriftian World into Dioceſes, which they cal- 
led afterwards Patriarchates, is only of an human po- 


ive Right, Which Quotations, from the Scripture, 


the antient Cuſtom of the Church, and the general 
and cecumenical Councils, are cited by this Sort of 
Catholicks, That the Supremacy of St. Peter, as 
Chief of the Church of Chriſt, was only a Primacy 
of Precedency, in the Miniſtry of the Church, and 
not an abſolute or deſpotick Power, he could have 
claim'd over the other Apoſtles 'and Diſciples of 
Chriſt, ſuch as his Succeſſors have uſurp'd ſince over 
all other Patriarchs, Metropolitans, Biſhops, Fc. of 
the Chriſtian World; which deſpotick, or monarchi- 
cal Authority, and Power, (ſay they) was not attri- 
buted to the Roman Churcy, by her Adulators, till the 
Chriftian Church was confin'd to few Nations; 7. e. 
about 600 Years ago. They ſay further, that thoſe 
who pretend that a monarchical Government is beſt, 
and moſt perfect, deceive themſelves and others; 
without conſidering, that there is a very great Differ- 
ence between a ſpiritual and temporal Government, 
Becauſe, as in a temporal Government all is tranſacted 
with an abſolute Power or Authority, it is eaſier exe- 
cuted in a monarchical, than in any other Govern- 
ment; but the-ſame can't be ſaid of the ſpiritual Go- 
vernment of the Church, where the Communion of 
Saints of different Nations throughout the whole 
World, can't be forc'd, or commanded with a monar- 
chical Power, but only can be perſuaded and eſta- 
bliſh'd meekly, by hierarchical Ads. Therefore it 
muſt be obſerv'd here, that the Church is not to be 
govern'd according to the Caprice of ambitious Men, 
but according to the Precepts which Chriſt was pleas'd 
to leave us in the Goſpel ; where a monarchical Go- 
vernment is abſolutely forbidden in theſe poſitive 
Terms; Luke xxii. 25, 26. The Kings of the Gentiles 
exerciſe Lordſhip over. them, but you ſhall not be ſo. 
Which is not even deny'd (ſay they) by Gerſon, tho“ 
a very great Aſſerter of the Pope*s Supremacy ; who, 
ſpeaking of the State of the Prelates, Confiderat. 13. 
expreſſes himſelf in theſe Terms: Status: Epiſcopalis, 
ſays he, habet rationabiliter Monarcham ſupremum, 
ſcilicet Papam ratione unitatis fidei & Sacramer.torum 
ſed hoc non ita perſpicuum eſt, eſſe debere in inſtitutione 
Chriſti & pro utilitate univerſalis Eccigſiæ reſpettu diſ- 
penſationis bonorum temporalium, & Furiſdittionum 
contentioſarum ſeu coercivarum, que di verſis leg ibus ſeu 
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decretalibus, aut Statutis pro diverſitate locorum, & 
temporum regi debent, ficut & alia mere temporalia, Re- 
' galia, & Imperialia. Hinc bene diflum eſt, quod que- 
libet Provincia in ſuo ſenſu abundat. i. e. It is very 
reaſonable that the epiſcopal State, ſays he, ſhould 
have a ſupreme Monarch, viz. the Pope, with Re- 
gard to the Unity of Faith, and the Sacraments z but 
this is not ſo evident as if it ſhould be of a divine In- 
ſtirution, and for the Utility of the univerſal Church, 
with Reſpect to the Diſtribution of temporal Eſtates 
and Contentions, or coercive Juriſdiftions, which is 
to be order'd by different Laws and Decrees, accord- 
ing to the Diverſity of Places and Times, like thoſe 
which are purely temporal, either regal or imperial. 
Hence it is well ſaid, that each Province abounds in 
its Senſe. By this Teſtimony of Gerſon, ſay they, as 
the natural Right is aſſerted, likewiſe the abſolute 
Monarchy is deſtroy'd. 

The ſame Gerſon, De Poteſtat. Eccleſ. Conſider. 4. 
 ſhews, ſay they again, that the Roman Pontiff can't 
oblige, by his Laws, neither the univerſal, or a par- 
ticular Church, without their Conſent. Thereby they 
believe, that he ſtrengthens the ariſtocratick Govern- 
ment, as to its Subſtance, ſuch as it was ſettled by the 
Canons of the Council of Nice; and inſinuates, that 
the Unity of Faith, and of the Sacraments, is to be 
eſtabliſh'd by an univerſal Conſent, and the Commu- 
nion of Saints gain'd in an eaſy and gentle Manner, 
not extorted by an abſolute Power, 

The GarLican Cuvkxcn, tho' the King of 
France be call'd, by the Popes themſelves, Moft Chri- 
ftian King, and the Firſt bern of the Church, ſeems to 
have been always of this laſt Sentiment, and to have 
rejected, as abuſive and oppreſſive, that abſolute, or 


rather tyrannical Supremacy of the Court of Rome, ſo 


contrary to the common and natural Right of Nations, 
and even to that Chriſtian Liberty on which Chrif has 
founded his Church, which he has acquir'd to us by 
his Blood, and which we ought to be jealous of, by 
the Advice of the Fathers of the Council of Epbeſus. 
Ne clam paulatim, ſay they, liberias amittatur, quam 
nobis donavit ſanguine ſuo Dominus noſter Jeſus Chriſtus 
omnium beminum liberator. Which Liberty conſiſts in 
the Obſervance of the antient Canons, and antient 
Cuſtoms of the Church, oppos'd to a monſtrous Heap 
of Decretals of Popes, calculated for the Support of 
that monſtrous Coloſſus of the Pope's Grandeur, and 
to tyrannize over Chriſtian Conſciences. 

Nay, the F euch have always been ſo far from ac- 
knowledging that Supremacy of the Pope, in the 
Senſe 'tis underſtood beyond the Alps, that the Kings 
of France are conſider'd as the Head, and Chief of 
the Gallican Church, and Chriſt's Vicar in his King- 
dom ; as it appears by ſeveral antient Acts of their 
Juriſdiction in that Quality, in the ſeveral Ages of 
the Church, and very particularly in the Memoirs of 
the Affairs of the Knights Templers, in the Treaſury, 
Temp. i. Num. 37. Dominus noſter Franciæ Rex, Do- 
mini Regis Jeſu Chrifti in Regno ſuo, Vicarius tempo- 
ralis totus & integer, id eft cum omnibus Membris ſuis, 
Prelatis, Capilulis, Clero, & Eccleſia, Baronibus, & 
Militibus, communitatibus, & fidelibus populis Regni 
ſui. i. e. Our Lord the King of France, ſole and en- 
tire temporal Vicar of the Lord King Feſus Chrift, in 
his Kingdom; that is to ſay, with all its Members, 
Prelates, Chapters, the Clergy, and the Church, Ba- 
rons, and Knights, Commonalty, and all the faithful 
People of his Kingdom, And John Juvenalis Urſini, 
Archbiſhop of Rheims, in his Remonſtrance to Kin 
Charles VII p. 326. And as chief and firſt Beekfoaſ 
tick of your Kingdom, cal! your Prelates, and thoſe of 
your Blood, &c. And a little lower, You can preſide 
in the Council of your Church of France; and, with the 
22 of thoſe of your Blood and Council, conclude, 

E 9 

Father Paul, in his Anſwer to a Book written by 
Cardinal Bel/armine, in Anſwer to a Treatiſe of Ger- 
ſon, with Regard to the Excommunication publiſn'd 
at Reme in 1606, at the Time of the Differences be- 
tween Pope. Paul V. and the Republick of Venice; 


CHURCH. 


refuting a Paſſage of Bellarmine, where that Cats 

aſſerts ſtrenuouſly the Pope's Supremacy, oak ü. 
Dalle qual coſe puo ciaſcun vedere, the e ver lens thus: 
I Author dice, che la liberta Gallicana e e 
li Canoni Antichi, ſe ben non, e vero, che 712 7 
fopra quelli ſolamente, ma ancora ſopra la !, Tran 
rale, e ſopra ogni Equita, et ragione; ſe py * 
dere, che non e vero quello che Bellarmino dice, ſvg p 


al Tempo preſente non fi puerla piu della Liherta 


Chieſa Gallicana in Francia anzi que! foridifing . 


tentifſimo Regno, fi come le ha Conſervate per lo Pa 


coft le conſerva hora con ſtudio. E- confrontando que. 
con la Liberta che la Republica Reignoſce da D 
intende con tutte la forze ſue conſervare | videra ch 
no e differente, ſe non quanto la diverfita delle Regin: 
ricerca: Anzi vedera che la Republica non uſa * 
delle ſue naturali Liberta, che poterebbe uſare x 
monſtrar piu abundante reverenza verſa lg 5. We 
Per il che ogn' uno immediate ſcoprira quanto fig lomang 
della verita la Conclufione ultima che fa il noſtro Author 
che la Liberta la qual vuole la Republica, fa contraris 
alli Canoni vecebi, et nuovi. i. e. Therefore 

Body can ſee that it is very true what the Author 
Bellarmine, ſays, that the Gallican Liberty is foundeg 
on the antient Canons; but that it is not true, that it 
is eftabl:ſh'd on that only, but likewiſe on 2 natural 
Right, and on all Equity and Reaſon: *Tis likewiſ 
very eaſy to diſcover, that it is not true what that By]. 


larmine lays, viz, that at preſent there is no mention 


made, in France, of that Liberty of the Gallien 
Chair, ſince that flouriſhing, and moſt powerful King. 
dom, preſerves it with as much Care, at preſent, 2 
they did in paſt Ages. And with comparing that with 
the Liberty which the Republick (of Yenice) acknoy. 
ledges to have receiv*d immediately from God, and 
deſigns to preſerve with all her Might, ſince ſhe ſces 
that there is no other Difference between both, but 
what reſults from the Difference of the Countries, 
who could not ſee, alſo, that the Republick does not 
make Uſe of that natural Right as ſhe could do, to 
ſhew thereby her great Reſpect for the haly See, By 
which it appears, how far this laſt Concluſion of our 
Author deviates from the Truth, that the Liberty 
claim'd by the Republick is contrary to all Canons, 
both antient and modern. 

The Sentiments of the Doctors of the Gallicas 
Church on the Pope's Supremacy, even in ſpiritual 
Affairs, are theſe : 

1. Non eft Pape obediendum, fi aliquid facit ex quo 
preſumitur vebementer turbari ſtatus Ecilefie, aut alia 
mala ventura. i. e. The Pope is not to be obey d if 
he commands any Thing which could diſturb the 
Tranquillity, or the good Order of the Church, ot 
cauſe other Evils. Whence *tis concluded, he is nei- 
ther infallible, ſince it is ſuppos'd he could do ſome- 
thing contrary to the State If the Church ; nor ſo ab- 
ſolute as he pretends, ſince he is to be reliſted. 

2. Non eſt Papa ſolutus Diftamine rationis, Whence 
tis conjectur'd, that he filences, ſometimes, the Dic- 
tates of his Reaſon, 


3. Papa omnia poteſt, premiſſa clave diſcretion, 


ante clavem pateftatis, Which is a Sort of Suppoli- 


tion that he acts often without Diſcretion. 


4. Non eſt obediendum Pape, fi ſtatuat aliquid unde 
oriatur ſcandalum, aut reſultat detrimentum animarum, 
vel fraudetur pia intentio fundatorum. i. e. The 
Pope is not to be obey'd, if he decrees ſomething 
whence can iſſue a Scandal, or reſult the Detriment 
of Souls, or the Intention of Founders is fruſtrated. 
Which makes one conclude, that the Pope can be 


guilty of all thoſe Faults. 


5. St Papa aliquid faciat contra univerſale Statutun 
Ecclefie, eft ei reſſtendum. i. e. If the Pope acts con- 
trary to the Rules of the univerſal Church, he 1s to be 


reliſted. | 


6. Si aliquid facit contra Doctrinam antiquorum Pa- 
trum; vel Sacrorum Canonum non eſt ei obediendun. 
#.e. If the Pope commands any Thing contrary ! 


the Doctrine of the antient Fathers, or of the (acre 


Canons, he is not to be obes*d. Which laſt * * 
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Les at the very Root of the Pope's Infallibi- 
5 cy, as Vicar of Chriſt, and St. Peter's 
lity and Supremacy» , , i : 
Succeſſor 3 ſince he 18 ſuppo&d capable to err, in the 
oft efſential Points of the Chriftian Religion. 
"Neither is that ſcandalous, ſacrilegious, and erro- 
eous Opinion, that the Pope has Power to put a 
Kingdom under an Interdict, and abſolve the Subjects 
of their Oath of Allegiance, under what Pretence 
ſoerer, received in France. Et vos ergo (ſays Hinc- 
arts, Archbiſhop of Rbeims, in his Letter to Pope 
Adrian) ſolis orationibus veſtris regnum contra Nor- 
mannos, & alias impetentes, defendite, & noſt ram de- 
mnſumem nolite quarere : Et fi vultis ad defenſionem 
noſtrum habere auxilium, ſicut vclumus de veſtris oratio- 
wibus habere adj utorium . 1. noſtrum e 
un ( petite Domnum Apoſtoticum, ut quia Rex 
Teles fol eſſe non poteſt, & ſui anteceſſores Re- 
clefrafticum ordinem quod ſuum eſt, & non rempadlican, 
quod regun eſt, diſpoſuerunt. Non prætipiat nobis ba- 
bere Regem qui nos in fic longinquis partibus adjuvari 
non palit contra ſubitaneos & frequentes Paganorum 
impetus; & nos Francos non jubeat ſervire cui ſerv. re 
nolumus, quia iſtud jugum ſui anteceſſores neſiris ante- 
ceſſoribus non impoſuerunt, & nos illud portare non poſ- 
ſumus, qui ſcriptum eſſe in Sanctis Libris audimus, ut 
pro libertate & hereditate noſira uſque ad mortem cer- 
tare debeamus. Et fi aliguis Epiſcopus aliquem Chri- 
ſtianum contra legem excommunicat, ſibi poteſtatem li- 
gandi tollit : Et null; vitam æternam poteſt tollere, ſi 
ſua peccata illi eam non tollunt, Sc. i. e. And you, 
ſays he, content yourſelves with defending the King- 
dom againſt the Normans, and other Invaders, by 
your Prayers only; and if you want our Succours, 
for your Defence, as we want your Prayers for our 
Aſſiſtance, do not ſearch to govern us, but only an 
apoſtolical Power ; for he cannot be (the Pope) both a 
King and a Biſhop; and his Predeceſſors have diſpo- 
ſed of tlie eccleſiaſtical Order, which was theirs, and 
not of the Republick, which belongs to Kings. He 
ought not to impole a King upon us, who could not 
defend us againſt the ſudden and frequent Incurſions 
of the Pagans; and he muſt not command us Frencb- 
men to obey thoſe we will not obey, becauſe *cis a Yoke 
which his Predeceſſors have never impos'd on our 
Predeceſſors, and which we will not ſubmit ourſelves 
to, when we read in the Scriptures that we ought to 
fight in Defence of our Liberty, and Inheritance, till 
Death, And if ſome Biſhop preſumes to excommu- 
nicate a Chriſtian againſt the Law, he deprives him- 
ſelf, thereby, of the Power of Binding. And he can 
deprive no Body of the Life everlaſting, that is not de- 
priv'd of it by his own Sins, &c 
Notwithſtanding this Struggle, and couragious Op- 
polition of the Gallican and other Churches, againſt 
that exorbitant Power, and extravagant Supremacy of 
the Popes, the Court of Rome continues ſtill to main- 
tain herſelf in it, and to aſſert thoſe Uſurpations 
which ſhe calls Rights, aſſerted by a greater Inſolence 
and Haughtineſs than ever, by Clement VII. a Monk 
of the Order of Cluny; who having been rais'd to 
90 47 oy in hy Year 1073, aſſembled a 
of ſome Halian Biſhops and Abbots, moſt of 
them of the ſame Order of St. Benedict; in which 
the following 27 Sanctions, or Dictates, as he calls 
them, were made, and which are read in the 1175 
_ 3 * 5 51 Epiſtle of Gregory. 
That the Koman Church has been founded b 
- alone. a. That the Pope alone is call'd of Right 
e univerſal Roman Pontiff. 3. That he alone can 
depoſe or reconcile Biſhops. 4. That his Legates 
take Place before all Biſhops in a Council, tho? thoſe 
ates be of an inferior Order. 5. And can pronounce 
jd definitive Sentence againſt the Biſhops. 6. That 
ko, ought not to live in the ſame Houle with thoſe 
= have been excommunicated by the Pope. 7. 
a he has alone the Power to make new Laws, ac- 
- — as the Exigency of Times requires it, and to 
3 * People, to change collegiate Churches 
Fans eys, and to divide rich Biſhopricks, and unite 
Poor ones. 8. That the Pope alone can wear the 


3 


ſition ſtr 


broſe, Biſhop of Milan, did to the Emperor Theodogftas 1 


Gig 


imperial Arms, or Enſigus. 9. That Princes .ought 
to kiſs no Body's Feet but thoſe of the Pope. 10. 
That no other Name but his ſhould be recited in the 
Church, 11. That his is the ſole Name in the World. 
12, That he has Power to depoſe an Emperor. 13. 
That he has Power to cite Biſhops to the Roman See, 
when he thinks fit. 14. That he can ordain whom 
he pleaſes, throughout the univerſal Chareh. 15. 
That a Perſon ordain'd by him, bas the Precedence 
of others in the Church; and ought not to receive a 
ſuperior Degree from a Biſhop. 16. That no Synod 
ought to be call'd general, without his Orders. 17. 
That no Books ought to be conſider'd as canonical, 
without his Sanction. 18. That no Body ought to 
repeal his Sentence, but that he can revoke the Sen- 
rences of all others. 19. That he can be judg'd by 
no Body. 20. That no Body ſhould condemn thoſe 
who appeal to the apoſtolical Sze, 21. That the great 
Cauſes of every Church ought to be revok'd to him. 
22, That the Roman Church has never ert'd, and, ac- 
cording to the Scripture, will never err. 23. That 
the Reman Pontiff, if he be canonically ordain'd, is 
unqueſtionably render'd holy thro' the Merits of St. 
Peer. 24. That Subjects can be accus'd by his Or- 
ders, or by his Leave. 25. That he can depoſe Bi- 
ſhops without a Council. 26. That none are to be ac- 
counted Catholicks, but thoſe who agree with the 
Church of Rome. 27. That he can ablolve the Sub- 
jects of bad Princes of their Oath of Allegiance. 
O NErFanDum! Has ever any Sovereign, let him be 
ever ſo powerful and formidable, ever ſince the firſt 
Eſtabliſhment of the moſt deſpotick Monarchy, 
claim'd ſuch an unlimited Power? Or could God 
himſelf, omnipotent as he is, claim a greater ? In 
theſe profane and facrilegious Dictates, Ambition, 
Pride, Inſolence, Tyranny, Oppreſſion, Cc. &c. 
and all that Hell itſelf could vomit upon Earth, to 
tytannize over our Conſciences, and enſlave our Li- 
berty, rival one another. Could it be poſſible that 
none but thoſe who follow blindly and ignorantly 
thoſe criminal DiRates, can lay any Claim to true 
Chriſtianity, and be Members of the Churchof Chrift, _ 
of which he is himſelf the inviſible Chief; that divine 
Chief, who, while converſing among Men, has gave 
them ſo many perfect Examples of Abnegation, Hu- 
mility, Meekneſs, Diſintereſtedneſs, and Hatred, for 
all the Splendor and Pomp of this World ? Or ra- 


ther, can any Body, who profeſſes that erroneous Doc- 


trine, ſo contrary to the true Maxims of the Goſpel], 
expect to be ſav'd? Let it be, if they will, that the 
Roman Church ought to be conſider'd as the Mother 
of all the Chriſtian Churches, and reſpected as ſuch, 
and as ſuch have the Precedency of all the other 
Churches; can ſhe reaſonably claim any Thing elſe? 
Can ſhe pretend to be the ſole Guide of our Faith, 
and oblige us to believe what ſhe propoſes, even con- 
trary to the Chriſtian Truth, the antient Practice of 
the Church, and our 9 when the very 
Diſciples of St. Peter, who next after him have been 
ſeated on his Chair, and conſequently ought to have 
been better inſtructed of the Prerogatives that Apoſtle 
had receiv'd from his divine Maſter, have never ima- 
gin d themſclves inveſted with ſuch an uncontroulable 
and unlimited Power? Have thoſe primitive and holy 
Paſtors of the primitive Roman Churcb, ever decided the 
leaſt Difficulty relating to Faith by their own Authority, 
without a Synod, or Council? Have they ever ap- 
pear*d in thoſe Councils otherwiſe than as Members 
of that Church, whoſe inviſible Chief was repreſented 
by the Books of the Goſpel plac'd on a Throne in 
the Middle of the Aſſembly? Have ever any of them 


attempted to depoſe, or excommunicate Princes, for 


Crimes of Hereſy ; or abſolv'd their Subjects of their 
Oath of Allegiance ? On the contrary, had they not 
conſider'd as Seditious and Rebels, thoſe who had en- 
deavour'd to perſuade them that they were inveſted 
by Cbriſt with ſuch a Power? They could, it is true, 
have ſeparated them from their Communion, or ſhuc 
the Doors of their Churches againſt them, as St. An- 
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but themſelves had thought it a Crime, if they had 
refus'd to obey thoſe Princes, as their Subjects. Prin- 
cipibus etiam malis obediendum vult Deus, lays St. Ber- 
nard, Epiſt. 42. i. e. God will have us obey Princes, 
let them be ever ſo bad. | 
.Cauvrcn'is allo us'd for a Chriſtian Temple, built 
and conſecrated to the Honour of God, under the In- 
vocation of ſome particular Saint, whoſe Name is aſ- 
ſum'd. In this Senſe, Churches are variouſly denomi- 
rated, according to their Rank, Degree, Diſcipline, 
Se. as Patriarchal Church, Metropolitan Church, Pa- 
rochial Church, Cardinal Church, &c. 

The PATRIARCHAL CHURCHES were antiently 
the five grand Sees of Rome, Antioch, Alexandria, Je- 
ruſalem, and Conſtantinople ; each Patriarchate being 
compos'd of ſeveral Primacies, Metropolis's, and Dio- 
ceſes. At the Time of the Council of Nice there 
were , but three Patriarchates, viz. Rome, Antioch, 
and Alexandria; the Limits whereof were regulated 
in that Council. The Title of Patriarch is alſo ap- 
ply'd to the Chiefs of ſeveral Churches in the Eaſt, 
who live out of the Communion of the Roman Church. 
Such are the Patriarch of the Armenians, reſiding in 
the Monaſtery of St. Gregory; the Patriarch of the 
Abyſſinians, call'd Auna; the Patriarchs of the Cophti, 
of the Facobins, &c. Each of theſe Patriarcbates 
makes a ſeparate Church by itſelf, and have each their 
different Belief. 
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There ate two Kinds of Armenjays, the. 
licks, and ſubject to the Pope, 
Perſia, and another in Poland; the other ma 
culiar Sect, having two Patriarchs in Natel 
The Patriarch of the Cophti reſid 7 


es , 
takes his Title from Alexandria, He pus o, but 
biſhop under him, but eleven or twelve Bi "oa Arch. 


reſt of the Clergy, whether ſecular or regular, ic 
pos'd of the Order of St. Anthony, St. Pas, om. 
Macarius, who have each their Monafteries - = Se, 
the Order of Prieſts, Deacons, and Subdeaco ſides 
Cophti have likewiſe Archimandrites, the Tr the 
whereof they confer with all the Prayers aud gnity 
monies of a ſtrict Ordination. This make, 3 Cere. 
derable Difference among the Prieſts, and Wü 
Rank and Dignity it gives them with Regar * 
Religious, comprehends the Degrees and Fung; o the 
Archprieſts. By a Cuſtom of 600 Years Range. of 
a Prieſt n ” not already Archimang” if 
the Dignity m conferr*d on him before en 
Ordiiagien. oc epiſconi 
The Facobites are but few, and among thoſe 
there is a Diviſion, ſome being of the Roman Cy ; 
and others entirely averſe to it; each of y at 


" 
have their ſeveral Patriarchs, the one at * 


the other at Dezzapharan. More of thi 
Article Clergy. "Ron 
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HYMIS TRT, from the Greek uu, 

Juice; or from xte, to melt; or from the 
Egyptian Chema, or Kema, black; is the Art of ſe- 
parating the ſeveral Subſtances whereof mix'd Bodies 
are compos'd, by Means of Fire; and of compoſing 
new Bodies in the Fire by the Mixture of ſeveral 
Subſtances, or Ingredients. 

Boerbaave defines Chymiſtry, an Art whereby ſen- 
fible Bodies contain'd in Veſſels, or capable of being 
contain'd therein, are ſo chang'd, by means of cer- 
tain Inſtruments, and principally Fire, that their ſe- 
veral Powers and Virtues are thereby diſcover'd, with 
a View to Philoſophy, Medicine, &c. 

Chambers calls this Definition of Boerhaave a ſcien- 
tifick one, and | call it a very prolix, ignorant, and 
inſignificant Deſcription, not a Definition. 1. It is 
roo prolix for a Definition, which ſhould always be 
as clear-and conciſe as poſſible, conſiſting only of the 
Genus, and of the Difference, The Genus gives us to 
underſtand that Chymiſtry is an Art, and not a Science; 
and the Difference, that it is an Art which chiefly o- 
perates by Fire on Mixts, for the Separation of 
their ſeveral Subſtances. 2. It is inſignificant, and 
even. ridiculous, ſince we all know very well, without 
having Recourſe to Chymiſtry, that all Subſtances are 
capable of being contain'd in Veſſels, if the Veſſels be 
large enough, and the Subſtances reduc'd to a proper 
Volume. 3. It is ignorant, becauſe thoſe Bodies 
which are the Object of Chymiſtry, are not call'd ſen- 
ſible Bodies, but natural Bodies, patient, or ſuſceptible 
of Impreſſion. 

Therefore I imagine that Chymiſtry is defin'd, with 
a greater Accuracy, by me, the Art of unfolding and 
le parating, by Fire, or other ſuch powerful Agent, 
the different Subſtances whereof Animals, Vegetables, 
Foſlils, or Minerals, are compos'd. 

Chymiſiry, like the other Arts, has its particular 
Object, which is the natural Bodies mention'd in my 
Definition, call'd Mixts, becauſe compos'd of ſeveral 
different Subſtances, which Subſtances, improperly 
call'd Principles, are five in Number, viz. Water, 
Spirit, Oil, Salt, and Earth, Of theſe five, three 
are ative, viz, the Spirit, Oil, and Salt; and two 
paſſive, viz, the Water and Earth. The firſt three 
„ ac call'd aive, becauſe, by their Elaſticity, and 


. 
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continual Motion, they cauſe the whole Action of the 
Mixt ; or, to ſpeak more properly, are ſole Agents 
in the Mixt; the two others, call'd paſſve, being 
of no other Uſe, than to ſtop, by their phlegmatick, 
terreſtrial, and heavy Particles, the frequent Sallies, 
and too great Impetuoſity of the ative. 

I ſay that theſe five Subſtances, the mitt, or na- 
tural Bodies, are analiz'd, or ſeparated into by means 
of Chymiſiry, are improperly call'd Principles; for 
they can't be ſo but with Regard to our Underſtand- 
ing, and to our Manner of conceiving Things, in Sci- 
ences like Chymiſtry, which conſiſt in the Demon- 
ſtration of Things, as far as it can be carry'd by 
means of that Art, which can't be further than our 
Senſes can reach; tho? it is very reaſonable to ſuppole 
that theſe ſame Subſtances are ſtill diviſible into an in- 
finite Number of other Parts, which ſhould more 
properly be call'd Principles; ſince they muſt be in 
Fact the firſt Principles of thoſe extracted in the Aa- 
Ms of Mixts, or the moſt ſubtile and imperceptible 
Particles of thoſe ſame Subſtances, which being in a 
continual Agitation, in thoſe other more palpable 
Particles which fall under our Senſes, can never be 
fix'd ſo as to make a certain ſenſible Subſtance, but 
always eſcape the Skill of the moſt perfect Artiſt, and 
his moſt accurate Operations. 

It is a very great Queſtion, among Chym//ts, as well 
as among Philoſophers, if thoſe Subſtances call d 
Principles, and ſeparated in the Analyſis, reſide really 
and naturally in the Mixts; or if they be form'd by 
a new Arrangement of Particles, acquir'd in the Ra- 
refaction by Fire, 1 

Thoſe who are for thoſe Subſtances being for m din 
the Operation by a new Arrangement or Diſpoſition 
of Particles, ſupport their Opinion by pretending that 
the Fire makes a very great Impreſſion on the Preps 
rations, and that it often diſguiſes the Subſtances id 
ſuch a Manner, as to render them quite different from 
what they were before, ſo far as to appear to out Sight 
quite another Thing. 0 

It is true, ſay thoſe who maintain the contrary 2 
pinion, that Fire, by its Activity and Violence, cav'® 
a very great Diſorder in the Mixt it operates upon; 
that it lacerates, or rather deſtroys entirely that mar- 


vellous Fabrick which Nature itſelf had took Pleaſure 
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erect vi fo much. Art and Skill, to give it a new 
to , 


the ſeveral Parts of the Mixts, 
Form, _ 83 contrary to their natural one, 
me. pear quite different from what it was natu- 

1 — That it does enſue thence, that thoſe Princi- 
cally, though thus diſguiſed, are changed, ſince we ſee 
p | them, ſay they, in ſeveral Mixts, before 
chem and tee 5 y * g 

have paſſed through, the Fire. For Example, in 
the _ Nuts, and ſeveral other Fruits and 
on which being pounded, and preſſed, run with 

"pr the Aſſiſtance of Fire. The Turpentine, 
Oil, without ; . g 

ich is but a thick Oil, and ſeveral other pinguedi- 

1 Liquors, are extracted by only making Inciſions 
bod Trunk and Roots of Trees : And what's the 
oF of Animals, aſk they, but an Oil, or Sulphur 
Fa lated? Tis alſo evident, continue they, that 
there is Salt in the Maxts for if a Plant be pounded 
and ſqueezed to extract its Juice, and that Juice be 

arried to a cool Place, for ſeveral Days, the Salt is 
bund coagulated round the Veſſel in ſmall Cryſtals 

For my Part, I would be apt to follow the firſt Opi- 
nion, that the ſeveral Subſtances, ſeparated in the 

nal of the Mixts, have been formed in the Ope- 
ration; not that I would pretend, that thoſe Sub- 
ſtances were not eminenter, to ſpeak the Language of 

a Philoſopher, or originally in the Mixt before the 
Operation, hut only that they were not thoſe Sub- 
ances, capable to fall under our Senſes, in the ſame 
Form they have appeared after the Operations. VII 
explain myſelf in fall clearer Terms. 

Therefore I'll ſay, that thoſe Subſtances, ſeparated 
in the Analyſis of Mixis, had their firſt Principles in 
the different Particles the Texture of that Mixt had 
been formed of by Nature, in as much as thoſe diffe- 
rent Particles admitted of a new Poſition, without be- 
ing annihilated, when put into a new and extraordi- 
nary Ferment, by a forcing Agent, more violent and 
active in its Operations. That in the great Revolu- 
tion, cauſed in the Mechaniſm of the Mixt, by its 
Analyſis, thoſe Particles being tranſplanted from one 
Place to another, not only changed Place, but ac- 
quired likewiſe a new Form, thereby to be capable to 
enter into the Compoſition of a new Subſtance, which 
ougkt to preſent to our Eyes a quite different Object: 
That if it be a vegetable Body, for Example, which 
undergoes the Operation, the moſt ſubtile Particles, 
which by their Volatility, or Elaſticity, ſerved to carry 
the nutricious Juice thro? the organick Parts of the Plants, 
tho* imperceptible while in the Plant, becomes by the 
Analyſis of that Plant, a palpable Spirit or Mercury, 
fixed by Fire, to a Lid Subſtance, their Activity 
and natural Faculties being wrapt in ſome other 
Particles of the ſame Mixt, appropriated by the ſame 
Agent to that Uſe, and where they remain inactive, 
till agitated a-new by the ſame, or other Agents. 

The Oil is formed of the moſt ſubſtantial Particles 
of the nutritive Juices, which being diveſted, and no 
longer agitated by thoſe volatile Corpuſcles, by Means 
whereof they were carried to the ſeveral Parts of the 
Plants for their Nutrition, follow the natural Propen- 
ſities they have to each other, and being condenſated 
by the Fire, are formed into that pinguedinous Sub- 
ſtance we call Oil. 

The Salt is a more perfect Exaltation, by Fire, of 
nitrous Particles of the Earth, than that whereby they 
had been uſhered into the Plant, as well by the natural 
Heat of the Earth, the Influences of the Sun, and the 
Compreſſion of the Atmoſphere ; or rather they are the 

Ver or moſt terreſtrial Portion of thoſe moſt ſubtile 
Particles, which accelerated the Motion of the whole 
nutritious Subſtance while in the Plants, and which by 
a chymical Rarefaction, appears to us in the Form of 
Salt ; of which we'll be convinced if we conſider that 
by anew Operation, that Salt can alſo be reſolved into 
a ſpirituous Liquor ; while on the centrary the other 
Subſtances of the Mixt, cannot be brought to that 
Degree of Volatility. 

_ Theſe are what Chymiſts call the three active Prin- 
"Upks, tho“ they be nothing elſe but a Tranſmutation 
1 the ſeveral Subſtances of the Vegetables, into a new 


Form, and a Fixation of thoſe Subſtances, which be- 


fore the — exiſted promiſcuouſly, each to its 


reſpective Exiſtence, under its natural Form, each of 
them having their firſt Principles in the Earth, whence 
they have been exalted by natural Agents, for the In- 
8 and gang of the Mixt. 

e other two Subſtances, called as im 1 
paſſroe Principles, viz. Water and Earth, * 4 
no other Change, in the Analyſis, but that of Separa- 
tion, to which they were already diſpoſed in the 
Plant, where they are never ſo perfectly united with 
the other Subſtances, as to be diveſted of their natural 
Activity and Ponderoſity; for the one, viz. Water, 
having no other Motion but what it receives from the 
moſt ubtile Particles of the other Subſtances, and be- 
ing conſequently uncapableto make the leaſt Reſiſtance, 
follows, in the Analy/is, the firſt Rapidity of the moſt 
ſubtile of thoſe Particles, in the Analy/s, and being 
uſhered by them to the Top of the Veſſel, where they 
are forced to quit their Hold, thro' the Weakneſs af 
their Vehicles, exhauſted in that firſt Aſcent, fall 
through the Pipe into the Recipient, and the other, 
vix. the Earth, preſerving ſtill, in the Operation, its 
natural Ponderoſity, which neither the Agitation ot 
the igneous Particles, nor the Elaſticity of the other 
Subſtances can move, ſuffer the Exaltation of the 
other Particles it was impregnated with, while it re- 
mains immovcable at the Bottom of the Veſſel. 

But beſides theſe ſeveral Principles, the different 
Subſtances of the Mixt are compoſed of, there is 
an wnverſal one, which is truly a Principle, as being 
the firſt Source or Origin of thoſe other Principles 
and which is really a Principle, ſince it prepares thoſe 
other Principles, in the different Matrices of the 
Earth, and gives them their firſt Impulſion, of which 
their natural Motion afterwards is but a Participation. 
That univerſal Principle, is but the natural Warmth 
of the Earth, excited by the Influences of the Sun, 
in the Matrices it's fill'd with, for the Formation, 
Increaſe, and Production of that infinite Multitude of 
Embrio's deſigned to people the vegetative World. 
Ls is my own Syftem «3 the ſeveral Principles of 


IXts. 5 

The firſt of the ative Principles, called alſo Mer- 
cury, by Reaſon of its Volatility, and of its continual 
Motion, is never ſeparated in the Analyſis, without 
inveloping ſome other Subſtances, otherwiſe it could 
never be fixed, nor brought to any Conſiſtence ; 
therefore when v/rapt in the moſt ſubtile oleaginous 
Partcles, carried along with it inthe Exaltation, tis cal- 


led volatile Spirit, as are the Spirits of Wine, of Roſes, ' 


of Roſemary, and of Juniper ; becauſe thoſe oleaginous 
Particles, by moderating the natural, and too great 
Impetuoſity of thoſe Spirits, change it into what we 

Volatility; and hen that Volatility is embarraſ- 
ſed in Salts, which are heavier, and leſs ſuſceptible gf 
Motion, than the globulous Particles of the Oil, that 
Spirit is called fit; becauſe then the firſt active Prin- 
ciple is ſo much over- loaded, that it has but a ſlow 
Mos. when compared to its natural Rapidity ; 
ſuch are the acid Spirits of Vitriol, Allum, Salt, Sc. 
For my Part, I am of Opinion, that in this laſt Kind 
of Spirits, the firft Principle is but very imperfect; 
or rather would be apt to think, that what's called in 
them firſt Principles, are nothing elſe but a few faline 
Particles more perfectly exalted than others, which 
give a very flow Motion to the great deal of Phlegm 
they are wrapt in: And what would help to ſtrengthen- 
ing me in that Opinion, is, that after repeated Coho- 
bations, that ſuppoſed firſt Principle appears annihi- 
lated, or ſo much drowned in a too great Quantity of 
Phlegm, as to be no longer diſcernable.  . 

The Oil, called alſo Sulphur, becauſe tis inflam- 
mable, and which is conſidered as the ſecond Princi- 
ple, is a ſweet, ſubtile, and unctuous Subſtance, which 
comes out after the Spirit. Some are of Opinion, 
that this Oil lays hidden in the Mixt, to temperate the 
too great Acrimony of the Salts, which are ſuper- 
abundant in the , nutritious Juices, and to ſtop the 
Pores of the Mixt, which otherwiſe would be too ſoon 
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ſubject to Corruption, by the too eaſy, and too 
frequent Intermiſſion from the ambient Atmoſ- 
-phere of the humid Particles tis over. loaded with, I 
am of that Sentiment, with Regard that the oleagi- 
nous Particles ſeparated in the Analyfis, and which 
follow immediately the Spirit, or Mercury in its Exal- 
tation, ſerve in the Mixt to temperate the too great 
Acrimony of the Salts, and to ſerve them as an Enve- 
lople, leſt in the Circulation of the nutritious Juice, 
their ſharp and acute Angles ſhould lacerate the orga- 
nick Parts of the Plants, and render them, in Time, 
quite imbecile. But PII never believe that the ſame 
Particles which in the Mixt do that Office, ſerve 
likewiſe to ſtop its Pores, to hinder a too free Admil- 
ſion of humid Particles, which could accelerate the 
Diſſolution of the Mixt ; for I am of Opinion, that 
the Pores of the Mixt are opt by a coarſe and fuligi- 
nous Subſtance, ſeparated from the nutritive Juice, 
'n its Circulation, as a Kind of Excrement, conden- 
ſated and appropriated by Nature, not only to ſtop 
thoſe Pores, but likewiſe for the Formation of the 
Bark, Rind, Sc. of the Vegetable : That that glu- 
tinous Subſtance, gives in the Analyfs, but a very 
ſmall Quantity of that Oil which follows immediately 
the Spirit in the Diſtillation, and that the greateſt 
Part of it remains with the Caput mortuum, at the 
Bottom of the Cornue, and which is nothing elſe but 
that fuliginous Matter the Caput mortuum 1s ſeen co- 
vered with. The Reaſon why the Plants which 
abound more with Oil, continue longer green, and 
reſiſt better the bad Weather, is, that the Salts the nu- 
tricious Juices are impregnated with, are not left to 
themſelves, as in the others where the oleaginous 
Particles are but in a ſmall Quantity, and conſequently 
cannot produce thoſe dangerous Effects on the orga- 
nick Parts of the Vegetable, capable to deſtroy its 
whole Mechaniſm; and as that Plant muſt abound 
likewiſe with a greater Quantity of that glutinous 
Matter we have mentioned, to ſtop its Pores, it con- 
ſequently muſt reſiſt better the Intemperies of the 
Scaſons. 

Tis juſtly obſerved, that Oil ĩs never extracted pure 
from the Mixts; for it is either mixed with Spirits, 
as the Oils of Roſemary and Lavender, which float 
on the Water, or 1s full of Salts uſhered along with 
it in the Diſtillation, as the Oils of Box, Guaiacum, 
and Cloves, which are found precipitated at the Bottom 
of the Water, becauſe of their Weight. 

SALT is the heavieſt of the active Principles, and 
commonly is extracted laſt: Tis an inciſive and pe- 
netrating Subſtance; it gives its Conſiſtence, and 
Weight to the Mixt; preſerves it from Corruption, 
and excites different Taſtes according to its different 
Mixtures. The Salt of Mixts is divided into three 
different Species, viz. into xt Salt, volatile Salt, 
and eſſential Salt. The fixt Salt is that extracted by 
Calcination ; which is done in this Manner: The 


caleinated Matter muſt be boiled. in a conſiderable 


Quantity of Water, that the Salt may be diſſolved; 


the Diſſolution is paſſed through a grey Paper, and 
ufterwards the Humidity is to be evaporated, till the 
--Salt be found at the Bottom of the Veſſel. The Salt 
' of Plants extracted in this Manner, is called lixivial 
Salt. The volatile Salt, is that which is ſublimated 


cuſily when heated, as the Salt of Animals: And 
the eſſential Salli, is that extracted from the Juice of 
Plants by Cryſtallization; this Salt is between the 
ht and the volatile. 

he War R, called Phlegm, is the firſt of the paſ- 
ſive Principles ; it comes out in the Diſtillation before 
the Spirits, when they ate fixt, and after when they 
are volatile: This Water is never extracted pure, for 


tis always impregnated with ſome of the active Prin- 
ciples, whereby its Virtue is commonly more deter- 


five than that of natural Mater; it ſerves to extend the 
active Principles, and to moderate their Agitation. 
The EarTH, called Caput mortuum, or Damnatum, 


is the laſt of the paſſive Principles, and cannot be ſe- 


paratec pure no more than the others, for it retains 


always obſtinately ſome Spirits, and even after it has 


been deprived of them as much as bob. {@.. 
left a — Time expoſed to the A ii be 
ones. a tracts new 
It is to be obſerved, that theſe à 
five Principles are eaſily found in Ai werte 
tables, but not with the ſame Facility * Vege- 
There are even ſome Minerals, as Gold * nenah: 
out of which even two cannot be extracted Sher, 
Separation made, notwithſtanding what dot ny 
ſeek fo greedily, or fo fooliſhly, or ſo knaviqs who 
ter the Salts, Sulphurs, and Mercuries of tho.” af. 
tals, can ſay to the contrary. L' Emery ſeenis » 1 
to believe, that thoſe Principles enter into dc _ 
fition of thoſe Mixts, but fays, that it cannot b. 
terred thence, that thoſe Principles have remain Ng 
their firft State, and can be extracted; for it we tn 
happen that thoſe Subſtances, called Principle; gt 
embarraſſed in ſuch a Manner, one within the 5 
that they cannot be ſeparated without bruiſing ©... 
Figures, thoſe Figures being the only Rease 1 
they are called Spirits, Salts, and Sulphur, TY 
For my Part, I am of Opinion, that thoſe 8. 
ſtances called Principles, in Minerals, are Quite UF. 
rent from thoſe called fo in Animals, and Vegetable; | 
though they all proceed from the fame univerſal Pri 
ciple, and are elaborated by the ſame primary Agents. 
their Formation : Bur the Matter procured by that 
univerſal Principle, for the Formation of thoſe rt 
Principles in Minerals, being prepared in a quite dif. 
ferent Manner, and in Matrices quite different in Ou. 
liry, Situation, Sc. from thoſe where the firſt Princi- 
ples of Vegetables are elaborated; the primary Agents 
acting, beſides, with a greater Power and Skill, form 
a Matter more perfect, more exalted, and better con- 
figurated in al its Parts ; and which Parts being ap- 
plied to one another in that perfect State, to form the 
Subſtance of the Mixt, and not being expoſed to the 
ſame Changes and Alterations thoſe Principles of the 
Vegetables are ſubje& to, by their continual Motion 
through the Vegetable, for its Nutrition, they alway; 
preſerve their firſt State of Perfection, ſince the appa- 
rent Mutation they undergo by Fire, in their Purtfica- 
tion, rather add to that Perfection, than diminiſh it. 
Since that ſuppoſed Change is nothing elſe but a 
cloſer Co-adunation of their Parts, and a Separation ot 
thoſe Scories, they have contracted, by remaining too 
long in their Matrices. How could it be expected 
then that thoſe Principles ſhould be ſeparated by Art, 
when Nature and Art have contributed, in Concert, 
all in their Power, towards rendering the Co-adunation 
of their Parts an accompliſhed Picce of Mechaniim ? 
How could Art alone attempt to ſeparate what Na. 
ture and Art have fo perfectly united? How could 
thoſe Subftances be divided, which are abſorbed, or 
annihilated (if I may uſe that Expreſſion). within one 
another, ſo as to become one and the fame Thing. 
For in the Compoſition of Minerals, ſuch as Gold, 
and Silver, there is not that Superfluity of thoſe Sb: 
ſtances they are compoſed of, which we diſcover in 
Vegetables, and Animals, even before their nai 
for each of them is employed in it with Parcimony, 
and with that CEconomy, that none of them 1 ple. 
dominant ; for Example, there is no greater Quantity 
of ſaline Paricles than is neceſſary to fix the Mer. 
cury; nor no greater Quantity of Oil, than what 5 
ſufficient to provide each faline Particle with 1ts Shait, 
to blunt their ſharp and acute Angles, and render 
them capable of being incorporated with the other 
Principles, without the leaſt Danger to the whole Me. 
chaniſm : As for the Phlegm, it has been ſo 77 
hauſted by the primary Agents, in the Formation © 
the whole, that it ſcarce retains the leaſt Idea of i 1 
the Mineral. The Earth has been ſo well port 
and ſo entirely ſeparated from it coarſer Corp! * 
that it is impoltible it could be diſtinguiſhed from 4 
Mercury and Salt; therefore would not thole * 
ſtances rather be deſtroyed than ſeparated, _—_ _ 
are ſo perfectly and ſkilfully united, that thoug 2 
be really different Subſtances, they neverthele 
never appear otherwiſe, after their Union, 
* 


but one 
and 
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ame Subſtance, Even in Glaſs, which every 
and 3 is made of Salt, its Figures are ſo much 
wy d by Fire, that it can't produce any longer rhe 
deck ol Salt; and. it is almoſt impoſſible to extract 
4 e Salt from Glaſs by chymical Preparations. 
9110 are three Sorts of that Spirit which is con- 
ſider'd as the firſt active Principle of a natural Body; 
or rather, there are three Sorts of Liquors qualify*d 
ich the Name ,Spiri!, viz. the Spirit of Animals, 
the ardent Spirit of Vegetables, and the acid Spirit. 
The firſt, as the Spiric of Hartſhorn, is but a vo- 
utile Salt reſolv'd in a ſmall Quantity of Phlegm. 
The ſecond, as the Spirit of Wine, Geneva, and 
Roſemary, is but an exalted Oil. And the laſt, as the 
Spirit of Vinegar, Tartar, and Vitriol, is but an acid 


* effential Salt reſolv*d into a Liquor by Fermentation 


and Fire. This laſt is call'd Salt fluor, becauſe, in 
Fact, *tis but a fluid Salt. Whence it appears, that 
theſe three Liquors, including all that's call'd Spirit, 
chm could very well be without that Principle; 
for fince the Spirit extracted from Animals is but a 
Salt reſolv'd by a ſmall Quantity of Phlegm ; that the 

*rit of Wine is nothing elſe but an exalted Oil; and 
the acid Spirit but a Salt fluor, or Fluid; nothing 
will be perceiv*d in thoſe Liquors but Oil, Salts of a 
different Nature, and Water; ſo that the Spirit, or 
Mercury of the Chymif7s, is but a Chimera, which 
ſerves only to puzzle the Mind, and render Chymiſtry 
difficult to be underſtood : For, in Fact, that Spirit, 
or Mercury, in Animals, is but the moſt volatile Par- 
ticles of the nutritious Subſtance, exalted by the na- 
tural Heat of the Body, and wrapp'd in the moſt ſub- 
tile Parts of thoſe fuliginous Vapours, - which form a 
Sort of ambient Atmoſphere, wherewith they are en- 
viron'd ; which volatile Particles being put into a new, 
and leſs moderate Efferveſcence, by a chymical Ana- 
lyfis break, in that exceſſive Agitation, their brittle An- 
gles, by their violent Shocks againſt their phlegmatick 
Capſulz, or Scabboards, loſe thereby the greateſt 
Part of their Activity, and, being no longer in a Con- 
dition to keep themſelves in an exalted State, are forc'd 
wo follow the Declivity of choſe Capſule, whereby they 
are uſher*d in the Recipient. As for the Spirit of Ve- 
getables, which we conſider as an exalted Oil, tis like- 
wiſe the moſt ſubtile Particles of the nutritious Juices 
exalted by the Impulſion of the natural Warmth of 
the Earth, and by the Attraction of the Sun Beams; 
but as theſe two Agents do not act ſo immediately on 


the nutritious Subſtance of the Vegetables, as the na- 


tural Warmth does act on that of Animals, and the 
ambient Atmoſphere being more extended, and*hay- 
ing, conſequently, a greater Space for its Rarefaction, 
is not compos'd of fo great a Quantity of thoſe coarſe 
and fuliginous Particles to be met with within the 
narrow Precincts of the animal Body; and conſe- 
quently the volatile Particles meeting in their Paſſage 
with abundance of oleaginous Particles, (which natu- 
rally have a greater Propenſity to Exaltation than the 
phlegmatick ones) which they uſher along with them, 
and wherein they ſhut up themſelves, and by a new, 
and extraordinary Efferveſcence, hook themſelves in 
their Texture, and fall along with them into the Re- 
C)pient, The acid Spirit is but the moſt ſubtile Part 
of the eſſential Salt of Vitriol, exalted by the igneous 
Particles *cis impregnated with z which Exaltation 
ſubſiſts no longer than the igneous Particles are capable 
to ſupport it; for when thoſe Particles are exhauſted, 
which is ſoon done, the Vitriol falls into the Reci- 

ent: Whence it happens, that the Diſtillation of 
thoſe Matters, which are nothing elſe but a Diſſolu- 
tion of eſſential Salt in a great Quantity of  Phlegm, is 
looner petform'd than any other; for as their moſt 
ſubtile Particles have no other Faculty of Exaltation 
but what they borrow from Fire, the Rapidity of the 
18ncous Particles is ſoon ſtopp'd, by the great Quan- 
uty of Phlegm they are environ'd with. 

In this laſt Operation there is no Oil found, for 
"at is properly call'd Oil of Vitriol, is but a greater 

antity of efſentiat+ Salt better depurated of its 


alegm, Beſides, *cis not in flammable, and there is 


but the Oil in'Mixts which can be ſaid to be inflam- 
mable, and ir is the more ſo, that the Salts with which 
it is intimately united, have beer more or leſs volati- 
liz' d; for what we have call'd Spirit in the Oil, is but 
an eſſential or volatile Salt, which is not inflanimad/t 
of itſelf, but ſerves only to rarefy and exalt the olea- 
ginous Particles to render them more ſaſceptible of 
Motion, and conſequently of Inflammation; as when 
we mix Saltpetre with an oily or penguedinous Mat- 
ter, that Matter takes Fire much ſooner than when 
alone, tho* Saltpetre be not inflammable, as we'll 
prove 1n its proper Place. We have Examples of this 
m Spirit of Wine, Oil of Turpentine, and all other 
inftammable Liquors, which are but ſubtiliz d Oils, 
and render*d ætherial by means of the volatile Salts 
which they contain, Wood itſelf, and other Parts of 
Vegetables, have a great deal of Salt ſemblable to 
Saltpetre z this Salt being intimately united with the 
Oil of thoſe Mixts, renders them more combuſtible 
than if they were depriv'd of it. Fat is full of an 
acid volatile Salt, which is in great Abundance in all 
Animals; Wax, Roſin, and all the moſt combuſtible 
Matters, are impregnated with an acid Salt, either eſ- 
ſential, or volatile. | 
In Fact, that acid Salt muſt be either eſſential, ot 
volatile, to excite Inflammability z for if it was fix'd, 
it would produce a quite contrary Effect, for it 
would temperate, in ſome Meaſure, the too great 
Motion of the Particles of the inflammable Matter: 
And it is what we ſee happens when marine Salt is 
thrown into the Fire, to extinguiſh it. Common Sul- 
phur furniſhes us with another Example; this Mixt is 
compos'd of a Part truly ſulphurous, or oleaginous z 
and of another ſaline or fix'd Acid, which is diſco- 
ver'd in the Anatomy made of it : The oleaginous Part 
takes Fire, and would exalt itſelf like other Oils, by 
a great white Flame; but the acid Part, tis loaded 
with, and which hinders its Exaltation, can't produce 
but a ſmall blueiſh Flame: And a Proof of this is, 
that if you mix Saltpetre with Sulphur, as in the Pre- 
ration of Sal Prunel/a, becauſe the volatile Salt of 
tpetre will volatilize the Salt of the Sulphur, a white 
Flame will riſe with great Violence. Therefore the 
oleaginous Particles in the Mixt are the Principle of 
Inflammability, which Principle would remain un- 
active, if not excited by an eſſential or volatile Salt. 
As for the Formation of Salt, which, in Chymiſtry, 
is conſider'd as the ſecond of the active Principles, I 


imagine that it proceeds from a natural Salt form'd in 


the rocky Matrices of the Earth, by an acid Liquor, 
which running thro' the Veins of Earth, came to 
diſembogue ifelf into thoſe Matrices, where it pene- 
trates inſenſibly the Pores of the Stones, which it di- 
lates and attenuates; and afterwards, by Fermenta- 
tion, and a Coction of ſeveral Years, there is form'd 
what's call'd foſſil Salt; which is likely enough, ſince 
with mixing acid with an alkaline Matter, we extract 
daily, by means of Chymiſtry, a Subſtance like Salt, 
but the Stone is an Alkali: And it may be added, 
that the Fermentation, or Coction, made in the Stone 
in ſo long a Time, perfects the Acid with the Parts of 
the Stone, to form a Salt of it; ſince there are found 
Mines and Rocks of foffil Salt, call'd Gemma, for its 
Tranſparency,in ſeveral Places; as in Catalonia, Poland, 
Perſia, and the Indies ; which is like that us'd for our 
Aliments, which we call marine Salt. 

Saltpetre differs from the Salts abovemention'd, 
becauſe it has a greater Quantity of Spirits; ſo that 


when a Part of it has been exalted, what remains is 


of the ſame Nature with the Sa! Gemma. . Saltpetre is 
form'd in the Stones, and in the Matrices of the 
Earth, by the Acidity of the Air; in the ſame Man- 
ber N. Gemma is form'd in Mines, by the acid Li- 
quor abovemention'd; for that acid Liquor having 
penetrated the Stones, fixes itſelf thereon, and forms 
a Salt, ſemblable, at firſt, to Sal Gemma; but after- 
wards new acid volatile Spirits hook themſelves there, 
mix with the former, and thereby render Saltpetre be- 


tween volatile and fix'd. 


Vitriols, 


| 
| 
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Vitriols, Allums, and other Salts found naturally in 
the Earth, can be explain'd according to the ſame 
Principle; for according as the acid Liquors find the 
Matrices of the Earth variouſly compos'd, they pro - 
duce different Matters. 

Three Sorts of Salts are extracted from Vegetables, 
viz. an acid one, call'd eſſential z another volatile; 
and the third d. The firſt is, ſometimes, ſembla- 
ble to Saltpetre, and ſometimes to Tartar, according 
as it is more or leſs full of Earth. This Salt is ex- 
tracted from the Juice of the Plant, as abovemen- 
tion'd ; for that Juice having been ſqueez'd out, and 
purify d, *tis put in a Veſſel, in a cool Place, where it 
cryſtallizes itſelf round the Veſſel. This Sort of Salt 
ought to be conſider'd as the true Salt of the Plant, 
becauſe the Means us'd in its Extraction are natural, 
and can't change its Nature; which can't be ſaid of 
the two others, becauſe there is a great Likelihood 
that the Violence of the Fire us'd in the Operation has 
diſguis'd them; as it appears, likewiſe, by their 
Effects. 

The ſecond, or volatile Salt of Plants, is moſt 
commonly extracted from the fermented Seeds, or 
Fruits. It differs only, while yet in the Plant, from 
the eſſential Salt, in that its having been exalted 
higher by the Spirits, than the eſſential Salt, it has 
been render'd more volatile, The Fermentation ex- 
cited in Fruits which have been pounded, helps much 
to the Volatilization of the Salt, becauſe it throws it 
into Agitation, and gives it a greater Diſpoſition 
towards freeing itſelf, than it had before. But it hap- 
pens, that in the great Circulation, and perpetual 
Motion of that Salt, it mixes itſelf ſo well with the 
Oils, the Seeds and Fruits abound with, that it can'c 
be ſeparated by the Cryſtallization of the Juice, as 
that extracted from the other Parts of the Plant; 
Recourſe muſt be had, then, to Fire : Therefore the 
Fruit, or Seed, which contains the volatile Salt, is diſ- 
till'd throꝰ the Cornue ; firſt, the Water, or Phlegm, 
appears; then an Oil; and at laſt, by increaſing the 
Fire to a violent Degree, there comes into the Reci- 
pient a ſharp Salt, of an ungrateful Smell, and which 
evaporates eaſily; whereby it appears that the Fire 
has chang'd, or procur'd ſomething to that Salt; for 
while it was in the Plant it had no Smell near that 
brought along with it in the Diſtillation : But what 
ſhews yet more that it has been diſguis'd, is, that that 
Salt being mix'd with an Acid, there appears, at the 
ſame Time, an Ebullition, or Efferveſcence, which 
laſts till the Salt be entirely penetrated, which would 
not happen, if it was in its natural State, This Ebul- 
licion has given it the Name of volatile Alkali, to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from the xd Alkali. 

This /alt, volatile Alkali, is a Part of the acid eſ- 
ſential Salt heretofore mention*d, which having been 
firſt volatiliz'd, and afterwards preſs'd by the Violence 
of the Fire, has uſher'd along with it a Portion of 
burnt Oil, and a terreſtrial Matter calcined. This 
burnt Oil is what has render'd that Salt of an ungrate- 
ful Smell; and the terreſtrial Matter, with which it 
has ſo intimately united itſelf, has chang'd its Nature 
by breaking its Points, and rendering it more porous 
than it was; *cis that Dilatation of its Pores which 
renders that Salt ſuſceptible of the Impreſſions of the 
acid Liquor, and cauſes the Ebullition; for the Points 
of the Acids, which are in a perpetual Agitation, enter 
the Pores of that Salt, and not finding in them an en- 
tire Liberiy to move, they dilate and break their 
Parts with Violence, to have more Room for their 
Motion. It could happen, likewife, that that Chalk, 
or calcinated Earth, having retain'd fome igneous 
Particles, and the Points of the Acid having begun 
to open the Pores of the Salt, theſe ſmall igneous Bo- 
dies, which move with Impetuoſity, puſh with Preci- 
pitation, in breaking their little Priſons, which might 
be the Cauſe of the violent Ebullition. 

The laſt, or fix*d Salt of the Plants, remains united 
to the terreſtrial Part, after the Diſtillation of the 
other Subſtances; and is extracted in this Manner: 
The Matter is taken out of the Cornue, and calcin'd 


at an open Fire, to be purify'd of 
* black ; 3 the Sale s 2 + hich 
Lixiviation, as heretofore mention'd. This $ by 
call'd d, when compar'd to others, becauſe j * 1 
be ſublimated by Fire. It muſt be obſery'g, ,” "* 
cauſe a great Quantity. of this Sort of Salt in exe Tape | 
from a Plant call'd Kali, in Engliſh Gaben 
Name Kali has been given, by Similitude, to the the 
Salt of all Sorts of Plants; and that becauſe b 4 
ing an acid Liquor with that Salt, there enf 32 
1 all N or fix'd Salts, and all . 
trial Matters which ferment with the aci : 
cal d Kati. n 

Several Chymiſts have imagin'd, that int 
trial Matters, in Minerals, Coral. Pearls act 
rally in all Bodies which ferment with Acids, the * 
a ſalt Alkali bidder, which. is one of the Principla. t 
Fermentation, But Van Helmont was the firſt = 
refured this Opinion, pretending, that the fix'q Al 
tali s did not thus pre-exiſt in their alkaline Form, hy, 
were Productions of the Fire, by whoſe violent Aion 
Part of the Salt, which in the Concrete is all yojati 
lays hold of ſome Part of the Sulphur of the ſame 
Body; and both melting together, are fix'd into an 
Alkali: Which Fixation he exemplifies by what hap- 
pens when Saltpetre and Arſenick, tho' both volatile, 
being expov'd to the Fire, are flux*d by the Operation 
thereof, and made to fix each other. 

M. Geeffroy carries the Point ſomething further. 
and aſſerts, that all alkaline Salts whatever, both brd 
and volatile, are wholly the Effect of Fire; in that, 
before any Action of the Fire, they did not pre. exiſ 
in the Mixt wherein they afterwards appear, 

M. Lemery is of the ſame Sentiment, and ſays, that 
there is no fix*d Alkali in the Plant, but that by Cal- 
cination the Fire has fix'd a Portion of the eſſential 
acid volatile Salt with Terreſtreities, which have broke 
its Points, and render'd it porous, and in Form of 
Chalk; that it is becauſe of theſe Pores that this Kind 
of Salt is ſo eaſily liquefy*'d when expos'd to the Air. 

Mr. Boyle is of the firſt Sentiment, and pretends, 
that the Inſtance of the Egyptian Nitrum, or Nitre, 
furniſhes an Objection againſt the general Aſſertion 
of all Alkali's being artificial, or produc'd by Fire; 
and ſays, that he had ſome of this Salt ſent him by 
the Englib Ambaſſador at the Port, and had found 


that Vinegar would work briſkly on it, even in the 


Cold; whence, ſays he, it appears, that the Egyptian 
Nitre, acknowledg'd to be a native Salt, and made 
only by the Evaporation of the ſuperfluous Water of 
the Nile, is yet of a lixivious Nature, or, at left, 
abounds with Particles that are ſo, tho? produc'd with- 
out any precedent Incineration, and the Matter of it 
expos'd to no Violence of the Fire, to make it afford 
an Alkali. 

M. Geoffroy imagines, that alkalizate Salts are no- 
thing elſe but Acids concentrated in little Molecules 
of Earth, and united with certain Particles of Oil, by 
means of Fire; that when an Acid, which we con- 
ceive in the general as a ſmall, ſolid, pointed Spicu- 
lum, happens to be abſorb'd, or concentrated in 2 
ſmall Portion of Earth, the whole becomes denomi- 
nated a ſolid, compound, neutral, or intermediate Salt, 
by reaſon the Acid, thus inclos'd in a Sheath, can'c 
excite the ſame Savour as when diſengag'd therefrom, 
and yet excites a ſaline Taſte, and for this Reaſon is 
compound, ; 

That Fire is the only Agent capable of diſengagivs 
the Acid from the Earth it is thus inveſted wichal. 
Upon this the Acid being lighter than the Earth, ki. 
ſes, and evaporates, leaving the Earth at the Bottom 
of the Veſſel ; which, for this Reaſon, is call'd x 4 in 
Contradiction to the Acid which is volatile. Tbis 
Earth, thus bereav'd of its Acid, is left with its Fores 
open and empty, which before were fill'd ; and withal 
in ſuſtaining the Action of Fire, it neceſſarily retains 
ſome of the Particles thereof, which gives it an act” 
monious Taſte, that mere Earth could never have. 
2 this Taſte it is call'd Salt; and from its Pores 

ing open, it is call'd alkali Salt, 

| een — NI. Liner) 
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x Limery is of Opinion, that a Salt is diſcovet'd 


; Alkali by pouring gn Acid over it; for preſently, 
to | 


r, there enſues a violent Efferveſcence, 
of ine the Acid finds, no longer, Bodies to be 
hic 4; which, he ſays, would make one conjecture 
— de Alkali is compov'd of Riff and brittle Far- 

nm hoſe Pores are configurated in ſuch a Manner, 
'he acid Points having enter'd them, they break 
und diſperſe all that could oppoſe 2 re and, 
| the Parts which compoſe that Matter are 
-4 oy ſolid, the Acids find — or leſs Reſiſt- 
me and make a greater or leſſer Efferveſcence : So 
* ſee that the Efferveſcence which happens in 
be Diſſolution of the Coral,is a great deal leſs violent 
re that made in the Diſſolution of Silver. 
1 are as many different Altali's as there are 
Matters which have different Pores, and that is the 
Reaſon why an Acid will make one Matter to ferment, 
and not another; for there muſt be a Proportion 
between the Points of the Acid, and the Pores of 
the Alkali. Thus Vinegar impregnates itſelf with 
„which Agua fortis can't diſſolve. Aqua fortis 
Jifſolves Mercury, which is not to be penetrated by 
Vinegar. Aqua Regalis diſſolves G old, which Aqua 
-rtis can't penetrate. Aqua fortis, on the contrary, 
iſolves Silver, and does not touch Gold, Sc. 
Acid Salts are p _ N acid 
:nuors, becauſe their Pores are ſo that they 
ns be penetrated by common Acids; but there are 
ſometimes Acids to be met with, whoſe Points are fine, 
and well enough proportion'd to find an Entrance into 
the ſmall Pores of thoſe Salts, and to cauſe an Effer- 
veſcence, Then thoſe Salts, tho? they be acid, might 
de call'd altali, with Regard to thoſe Sorts of Acids. 
'Tis what happens to the marine Salt which is acid ; 
for tho? it be not efferveſcible, neither with the Spirit 
of Salt, nor with the Spirit of Nitre, nor with the 
Spirit of Allum, nor with that of Vitriol ; neverthe- 
les, if it be mix'd with a very ſtrong Oil of Vitriol, 
there will happen an Efferveſcence. It might be ſaid, 
that acid Salts are Alkali with Reſpect to one another; 
for as there —_ Body without Pores, and Acids are 
to be found of an extraordinary Subtilty, they are al- 
moſt all to be penetrate. | 5 | 
This is likewiſe to be obſerv'd, that the Acid and 
the Alkali deſtroy one another, in ſuch a Manner, in 
the Ebullition, that when an Acid has been pour'd 
over an Alkali, in a ſufficient Quantity to penetrate 
all its -Parts, it — no longer alkali, tho' it be waſh'd 
to be depriv'd of its Acid; becauſe its Pores are no 
longer diſpos'd as they were before ; and the Acid 
breaks its Points ſo, eſpecially in the Alkali's which 
are very compact, that when extracted, it has loſt al- 
moſt all its Acidity, and retains only an Acrimony. 
But what's that Acid ſo often mention'd in this 
Place? Acip is any Thing which affects the Tongue 
with a Senſe of Sharpneſs and Sourneſs, which Sharp- 
neſs conſiſts in the pointed Parts of the Acid, which 
prick the Tongue, That this Sharpneſs of the Acid 
conſiſts in its Points, is demonſtrative, by that not 
only all acid Sales are cryſtalliz d into Points, but 
likewiſe all Diſſolutions of different Matters by acid 
Liquors, take that Figure in their Cryſtallization. 
This acid Salt is found in three Kingdoms, or Fa- 
milies: 1, In the Mineral Kingdom, as the Acid of 
Nitre, Sulphur, Sc. 2, In the Vegetable Kingdom, 
Aid produces Gooſeberries, Barberries, Verjuice, Gc. 
4 4 Ape) P 1 w beſides the Acid of the 
ch, there are aci irits hid u i- 
8 1 pirits hid under the oleagi 
Having thus examin'd the different Sorts of Salts 
uy N 22 and Vegetables, we'll proceed 
mats, and find that they give us two Sorts o 
: 8, one volatile, and the other fixd. The firſt is 
ound in them in a greater Quantity than the other, 
uſe Animals abound in Spirits, which by their 
2 Circulation volatilizes it. This Salt is very 
le different from the volatile Salt of Seeds and 
cuts, which is alike extracted thro' the Cornu. It 
che ſame Taſte and Smell, and its Virtues are very 
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near the ſame; tis kept longer dry, becauſe 4 greatef 
Quantity of fix'd Salt has been exalted along with it. 
As for fix d Salt, Animals give but a very ſmall Quan - 
tity of it, and ſome of them give none at all 3 tis 
extracted like the fix'd Salts of Plants. Theſe two 
Salts are alkali, 1. Fen 013 

It - muſt be obſerv'd, that there is no Salt which 
can be call'd alkali, neither in the Parts, nor in the 
Juices of Animals, which have not paſs'd thro? the 
Fire; for that ſalt Seroſity found in them, is but an 
acid Salt, and which proceeds from the Aliments the 
Animal has fed upon. And that Salt extracted from 
them which is call'd alkali, is but the ſame acid Salt 
diſguis'd by Fire, which mixes with its terreſtrial Mat- 


ters in the ſame Diſpoſition we have mention'd in 


{peaking of the Alkali of Plants; but as there is a 
greater Motion, in Proportion, in Animals, than in 
the Seeds, the Spirits exalt almoſt all the Salt; which 
is the Occaſion why we find leſs Salt fix'd in Animals, 
than 1n Plants, ” 
But, however, there are terreſtrial Matters in Ani- 
mals which may be call'd a/kali, becauſe they cauſe 
the Precipitation of the Bodies diffolv'd by acid Li · 
quors, Thus we ſee that Urine, when very hot, pre- 
Cipitates, with Ebullition, the Mercury diſſolv'd by 
Spirit of Nitre, which can't proceed but from the 
terreſtrial Matters of the Urine, which, being in a 
great Ferment by the Heat, breaks the Points of the 
Spirit of Nitre, And this Effect muſt not be attri- 
buted to the natural Salt of the Urine, ſince, in other 
Operations, it cauſes the Precipitation of Matters 
diſſolv'd by Alkali”s. For Example, Sulphur diſſol- 
ved by Lime, is precipitated by Urine. . "OM 
But ſuppoſe there could be found ſometimes a ſalt 
Alkali, in Animals, their Origin ſhould be attributed 
to the Circulation, which could have mix'd intimately 
with terreſtrial Matters in the Pores of the acid Salts, 
and render*d it porous, as it is done by Fire. As to 
what's ſaid, that the Bile makes an Efferveſcence as an 
Alkali, when pour'd over an Acid, *tis for Want of 
having experienc'd it; becauſe there is no Efferveſ- 
cence obſery*d at firſt : Tho? it can't be ſaid that the 
Acid excites no Fermentation at all in the Bile, Blood, 
and other Parts of the Body; for it can really excite 
that Fermentation very often, bur it is a Fermentation 
like that excited in Beer, and other ſuch Liquors, 
From the active Principles of a natural Body, we'll 
paſs to the Examen of the paſſive ones, which, as we 
have obſerv'd already, are the Phlegm, and the Earth. 
The PuLEGM found in Mixts, is a Portion of the 
Water which has enter'd into their natural Compo- 
ſition with the other Principles. That Water ſerves 
in the Mixis to render the active Principles more 
fluid, and by temperating their Agitation, hinders 
them from being diſſipated. Tis true, that if it be 
in too great Abundance in the Mixt, it weakens much 
the Principles, ſo that they appear as drown'd, but 
they are revivify*d by Chymiſtry, - 
This Phlegm would be like common Water, if the 
Fire, by means whereof *cis ſeparated, was not to 
exalt, and impregnate it always with a ſmall Por- 
tion of the active Principles, whence it happens, that 
it retains ſome Virtue of the Mixt from which it has 
been extracted. The Pbhlegm is the Principle which 
comes out firſt in the Diſtillation of the Mixis, whoſe 
active Subſtances are intimately united, as in Vitriol, 
Nitre, Vipers, Hartſhorn, Tartar, and Plants which 
are not odoriferqus z becauſe in theſe Sorts of Matters 
the Phlegm is looſe, and is therefore puſh'd out with a 
greater Facility, by Fire; but it does not come out 
firſt when mix'd with diſunited volatile Salts, as in the 
Spirit of Wine, and in ſeveral odoriferous Mixts; for 
then the oleaginous or ſaline volatile Subſtances being 
lighter than the Phlzgm, the Fire exalts them firft, 
Several place Phlegm among the active Principles, 
becauſe *cis often a Diſſolvent; that it heats Oil of 
Vitriol, and ſtimulates its Action, which makes it act 
more powerfully on the Mars than it would do with- 
out itz that it heats, and cauſes an Ebullition in Lime 
when pour'd cold over it, and produces ſeveral other 
7T * ſuch 
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fuch Effects: But in this Manner of Reaſoning, 
there would be no paſſive Principle; for the Earth, 
or Caput mortuum, acts likewiſe in its Manner, it ex- 
tends what's mixed with it, it caſes an Ebullition in 
Acids, it occaſions the Fermentations and Elabora- 
tions, which happens naturally, and by its Aſtriction, 
abſorbs and ftops the Blood, and other Humours, 
which run with a too great Impetuoſity. 

By Paſſrve Principle muſt be underſtood a Subſtance 
which gives nothing of itſelf, but is in a Condition 
to receive, and in which the ſaline Subſtances extend 
themſelves, tis true, but cannot thereby contract the 
leaſt Virtue; ſo that when the Phlegm is a Diſſolvent, 
*ris for a Matter which diſſolves eaſily of itſelf, and 
where the Diſſolvent has no need to penetrate, . If it 
heats the Oil of Vitriol, and ſtimulates its Action on 
the Mars, tis becauſe the Particles of that ſtrong Acid 
which were too much confined, extend themſelves, 
and by their Extenſion, facilitate the free Motion of 
the igneous Corpuſcles, and help the acid Points to 
penetrate the Metal. If it heats and cauſes an Ebulli- 
tion in quick Lime, *tis becauſe the Parts of that cal- 
cinated Stone rarefy in the Phlegm, and procure the 
Egreſſion of the ſmall igneous Bodies incloſed in it, 
that they may ſally out with Violence; therefore thoſe 
Effects attributed to the Phlegm are but accidental. 

The EARTH extracted from the Mixt, is often a 
Portion of that which has ſerved for a Matrix to 
them; it unites, diſſolves, and mixes itſelf with the 


other Principles, and afterwards fixes and ſtops them. 


A ſmall Quantity of it riſes, when the Subſtances fub- 
limate themſelves through the Pores of the Mixt, for 
its Nutrition. There is alſo Earth formed by the 
Coagulation, which makes the Mixtures of the Li- 
quors impregnated with different Salts. The Earth 
ſerves as a Baſe, and a Foundation to the other Prin- 
ciples; *tis the Earth which gathers them together, 
which unites them and gives them their Solidity; tis 
called Caput Mortuum, or Terra Damnata, after the 
active Principles have been extracted from it. This 
Name Caput, or Head, proceeds from that before 
tis ſeparated, it contains the eſſential Parts of the 
Mixt, juſt as the Head of the Animal contains the 
molt fubtile Spirits. As to the other Epithets given 
to it, of Death, and damned, *tis to * us under- 


ſtand, that being diveſted of the active Principles, tis 


no longer in a Condition to produce any Effect of it- 
ſelf : But however, that poor Earth ſhould be treated 


with more Charity, and not damned fo eaſily : No 


doubt but its Damnation proceeds from the ill Nature 
of ſome Alchymif?, who having been diſappointed of 
what he expected to find in the Earth of Mixts, gave 
it his Malediction: For this Zarth cannot be juſtly 
called thoſe bad Names, ſince it is almoſt impoſſible 
to ſeparate it ſo well from the other Principles, as to 
diveſt it entirely of them ; therefore the Earths are 
different from one another, and can even be uſeful 
in ſeveral Occaſions: And if the Earth extract- 
ed from the Mixts, could even be entirely depri- 
ved of all Sorts of Impreſſion, it nevertheleſs could be 
yet of ſome Uſe, ſince it would always remain Alkaline, 
and proper to mortify the Acids. 

After this general Idea of all the different Princi- 
ples of Chymiſftry, and this particular Explanation of 
thoſe different Principles, it would be reaſonably ex- 
pected, that I ſhould proceed to build my Labora- 
tory, (tho' this Name of Laboratory ſounds but in- 
differently in'my Ears, for I remember very well yet, 
that I was once buried under the Ruins of one, from 
which I was ſaved, but with great Difficulty : ) But as 
I never deſigned that my Pupils, in every Art or 
Science, ſhould be Novices, when *tis expected 
they ſhould be Maſters, nor that their whole Merit 
ſhould conſiſt in a great deal of Money, and very lit- 
tle Knowledge, and Skill. And I am reſolved that 
each Chymi#, the firſt Time he ſteps into his Labo- 
ratory, ſhall make as good a F 1gure, and appear as 


what we have already mentioned, the Stn: 
the different Terms of Chymiſtry , — Bignificatig of 
of Fire, and their different Degrees . Kent Sor 


, . the diff. 
Lutes, Sc. We'll begin by an alph : rene 
tion of the different Terms of Che Explica 


Explication of the different Terms of Cuvusrzy 


A Trmioes Mineralis, is a Preparati 
and Sulphur, which is black, — Mercur, 
Athipian. ihiogs, 
AL, is an Arabick Particle, which gos: 
but it is often employed at the Beginning Sn the; 
to expreſs an eminent, excellent, or great Th. 26 
; 5 Alchymia, from Al and ba, Find 
melt, is that Sort of Chymiſtry, ſuppoſ r 
the Tranſmutation of Metals. nee 
ALzMBick, Alembicum, from the Arabi 
the Greek Auf, is a Kind of Veſſel, "ct 4, we 
ALKAEST, 1s a Name compoſed of tw 
Words, Alge ef, i. e. all Spirit. Van —— 
tends to be the Author of this Term, but he ha; = 
rowed it from Paracelſus: But however, by tha 
Word is underſtood an univerſal Diſſolvent which 
Diflolvent has no other Exiſtence, but in the 1 
nation, ſince there is no ſuch Thing as * # 
Diſſolvent. NT nw 
ALKALY, is an Arabick Word, compoſed of the 
Hrabick Particle Al, and Kaly, Glaſs-wort. 


To ALxooLisATE, or reduce into Altos}; tis Wad 


is Arabick, and ſignifies to ſubtilize, as when ſome 
Mixt is pounded into Powder, till the Powder be im- 
palpable. This Word is alſo employed to ſignify a 
very pure Spirit; thus Spirits of Wine very vel 
rectified, is called Alkool of Nine. 

To AMALGAMATE, an Arabick Word, is to mix 
Mercury with ſome melted Metal; this Operation 
ſerves to render the Metal proper to be ſpread over 
ſome Works, or to reduce it into a very ſubtie Pow- 
der, which is done by putting the Amalrans into a 
Crucible, on the Fire, fe thereby the Mercury exalt- 
ing itſelf into the Air, leaves the Metal in an impalpa- 
ble Powder, at the Bottom of the Crucible, Iron, 
nor Copper, can be amalgamated. 

Aqua STYGIA, is Aqua Regalis, which Name is 
given to it, becauſe of its corroſive Quality, to com- 
pare it to the Water of a pretended River of Hell, 
which the antient Pagans called Su. 

AquiLa ALBA, is the Mercurius Dulcis : This 
Name ſeems to have been given to it, to exprels a 
white Matter, which imitates, by its Sublimation, 
the Flight of an Eagle. 

ATHANOR, or ATHANNOR, comes from Tamaron, 
an Arabick Word, which ſignifies an Oven: ITA 
Furnace very commodious for the chymical Operations, 
which wants but a moderate, and very near even Fire, 
ſuch as Digeſtions ; ſome call it a philoſophical Fur- 
nace, others Furnace of Arcaxes. : 

To Cemenr, is a Manner of purifying Gold, which 
is done by ſtratifying that Metal with a hard Paſte, 
compoſed of one Part of Sal-armoniack, co Parts of 
common Salt, and four Parts of Bole, or Brick Duſt 
the whole having been well mixed wich 4 ſuffcient 
Quantity of Urine, is called Royal Cement. 

CHRYSULCA, wpuros, Aurum, Gold; this Name 
_ 8 given to Agua Regalis, becauſe it diſſodves 

CiRCULATION, is a Motion given to Liquors» of 
a Veſſel of Encounter, in exciting, through Mans o 
the Fire, the Vapours to aſcend, and deſcend : This 
Operation is made to ſubtilize the Liquors, or to open 
ſome hard Body mixed with them. 1 

To CoacuLATE, is to give a Conſiſtence to 
quors, by conſuming on the Fire Part of their _—_ 
dity, or by mixing together Liquors of 2 duleren 


Nature, whoſe inſenſible Parts hook in one ano- 


ther. 


he 2 4 os 
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| well acquainted with it, as if he had ſpent his whole ToCoyorarTE, an Arabick Term, which ſign * 
| Life in it: I muſt inform him of every Particular he reiterating the Diſtillatien of the fame Liquor, 1 
muſt know before he enters it; which are, beſides ing to' it the Matter left in the Veſſel: This 


ration 


* CoxdEAL, is to leave a Matter which had 
deen before put in Fufion, take Con ſiſtence in the 
Cold, as when à Metal, which has been melted in a 
Crucible, is left to cool, or when melted Wax, Fat, 
or Butter, are left to reaſſume their former Con- 
1 or L.tnQuART, is a tion of ſome 
Metal from another, with which it had been iptimately 
mixed ; for Example, when Aqua Fortis has been 

ured over a Mixture of Gold and Silver, the Silver 
Pifolved, but the Gold being not diffolved by that 
Diſſolvent, remains precipitated at the Bottom of the 
n is a Noiſe made when the volatile 
Parts of ſome Mixture ſally out with Impetuoſity, this 
is alſo called Fulminal ion. * 4 

Diorsr ion is made, when a Body is left to ſteep 
in a proper Diſſolvent, at a very ſlow Heat, to be 

ftened. 

* o Dissotl vr, is to c ſome hard Matter into 
a liquid Form, by Means of a Liquor. 

To Disr 11, per Aſcenſum, is to diſtil in the com- 
mon Way, when Fire is put under the Veſſel which 
contains the Matter to be diſtilled. 

To D1sT1L, per deſcenſum, is to diſtil, by placing 
the Fire over the Matter to be diſtilled ; for the Hu- 
midity being rarefied, and the Vapour coming from 
it, reduced to the Impoſſibility of following its natural 
Propenlity, is precipitated to the Bottom of the Veſſel. 

To Ervi.coraTe, is to ſweeten ſome Matter im- 
—-_p with Salts, through Means of common 

ateT. 

ErFERVESCENCE, is an Ebullition made in a Li- 
quor, without a Separation of its Parts, as when new 
Milk, or other fuch Liquor, boiPd on the Fire, and 
ther the Ebullition, remains as it was before. 

To EvaPoRATE, is to have a Liquor conſumed 
over the Fire, or in the Sun. 

Exe £SS10N, is when a Matter is ſqueezed ſtrongly, 
to extract its Juice, or ſome other Liquor tis impreg- 
nated with, | 

To ExTRACT, is to ſeparate the from the 
coarſer Part. 7 2 

FERMENTATION, is an Ebullition cauſed by the 
Spirits, which ſearching an - Iſſue to ſally out, and 
meeting with ſome terreſtrial and coarſe Parts, which 
ſtop their Paſſage, ſwell and rarefy the Matter till they 
be ſeparated from ir, the Spirits divide, ſubtilize, and 
ſeparate the Principles, ſo that they render the Matter 
of a Nature different from what it was before. 

To FILTRATE, is to clarify ſome Liquor, by 
ſtraining it through a grey Paper. 

To FumicarTe, is to make a Body receive the 
Smoak of another. | 

To GranuLaTE, is to drop in cold Water a 
melted Metal, that it may be congealed in it. 

To Levicarte, is to reduce on the Porphyry, a 
hard Body, into an impalpable Powder. 

MacisTeay, is a Name given by antient Chy- 
mrffs to certain white, and very light Precipitate, in- 
umating that we ſhould underſtand thereby, a very 

tile and curious Operation. 

Mevsrzuvn ſignifies, in Chymiſtry, a Diſſolvent; 
thus called, becauſe Alclymiſts have imagined, that 
the perfect Diſſolution of a Mixt was accompliſhed in 
Das of their philoſophical Months, which is of forty 


To Mok rirv, is to change the exterior Form of 


* as is Mercury: The Spirits are mortified 
— when mixed with others which deſtroy their 
gth. 


Fiorx Hzxnicus, is the Furnace of Athanor ; 


— t Name has been given to it, becauſe its Fire can 
Tr Sided by a lazy Artiſt, giving but very tle 
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To PxxcierTaTs, is to ſeparate a Matter which 
had been diſſolved, that it may fall to the Bottom. --: 
ProJECTI1ON, is when a Matter to be calcinated is 
put by Spoonfuls into a Crucible. 1 
To Rxorirv, is to ſeparate the Spirits by Diſtil- 
lation from the heterogeneous Particles which had been 
exalted along with them. | 
To ReverrERATE, is to determine the Flame of 
the Wood or Coal, lighted in the Furnace, to fall 
back on the Matter, by Means of a Dome placed 
over it. / 1 


To Reviviry, is to reſtore ſome Mixt, which had 


been diſguiſed by Salts or Sulphurs to its former State. 


Thus Cinnabar, and other Mercurial Preparations, are 
revivified into a liquid Mercu 


eee are the Scum of a Metal, or of a Mine- 


SaLT-Acip, is a Salt confined within its Pores, 
which ordinarily do not ferment with Acids, and out 
of which is extracted by Diſtillation an acid Spirit, 
ſuch are Saltpetre, Vitriol, Alum. | 

SALT ALKALY, is properly the Salt of Glaſs-Wort, 
but every Salt which ferments with Acids, as Salt of 
Tartar, Salt of Wormwood, Sc. is called by that 
Name. 

SaLT ESSENTIAL, is an acid Salt extracted from 
Plants by Cryſtallifation. 

SaLT Fixep, is a Salt which ſuffers the Action of 
Fire without any conſiderable Diminution. 

SaLT FLuoR, or Fluid, is an acid Salt which re- 
mains liquid, or fluid, and is never condenſated but 
when it finds a terreſtrial Matter which corporifies it, 
the acid Spirits of Nitre, of Salt, of diſtilled Vinegar. 
This Salt is alſo called Salt Principle. 

SALT SALTED, is a Salt Alkaly, drenched, and 
full of Acids, as the Sal gemma, and Sea-Salt. 

SALT VOLATILE, is a Salt which flies off, and is 
ſublimated by the leaſt Heat. Such are the Salts of 
Vipers, and of Hartſhorn. 

To STraT1ey, fignifies different Matters Couch 
over Couch. This Operation is made when it is want- 
ed to calcinate a Mineral, or a Metal, with a Salt or 
ſome other Matter. e eee 

To SuBLIMATE, is to procure, by Means of Fire, 
the Aſcent of a volatile Matter to the Top of the 
Alembick, or to the Capital. | 

TRANSMUTATION, is when the Nature of a Mixt 
is changed into another more perfect; as if Copper 
or Pewter could be changed into Gold or Silver. 

At preſent, that we have learned all the Chymical 
Terms (to uſe them @ propos, and when Occaſion 
ſerves,) and their Signification, (that we may not ufe 
them like Aſſes, which often ſpeak a Language they 
do not underſtand) we muſt inform ourſelves of the 
different Sorts of Fire which are to be lighted in our 
Furnaces, and how to guide them. Therefore, 


Different Sorts of Fires uſed in Chymiſtry, and their 
defferent Degrees. 


Previouſly to this, we muſt know that Fire, in 
Chymiſtry, is the great Inſtrument, by which moſt of 
the Operations of that Art are performed. That the 
Divertity- of Fire makes a great Difference in the Re- 
ſult of the Experiment; fo as the fame Effect, e. gr. 
ſhall not ariſe, if an Experiment be made with the Fire 
of Spirit of Wine, and that of Pit-coal ; to this Cauſe 
Mr. Boyle, in his Treatiſe of unexpected Failure of 
Experiments ſucceſsfully tried by ſome have not 
ſucceeded to others. That the Fires _— required 
y the Chymiſts, are ſuch as yield no Fæces or 


Remains; no Salt or Smoke; and fuch alone are 
thoſe of the Sun, and of Spirit of Wine. Thoſe 


which come next in Purity, are Oil diſtilled per 
Veficam; which loſe their Earth and Salt by their 
Boiling and Agitation in the Water; fo that the 
oftaer the Diſtillation is repeated, the purer they 
are rendered: After this Cancturff, the very Man- 
ner wherein the Fire is blown, is found to have ſome 
Effect: Thus Acofta, lib. 4. c. g. relates, that in Peru, 
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when they would melt and ſeparate their Silver from 
the Earth, Fc. If the Fire be blown up with Bellows, 
the Fuſion will not ſucceed, nor will any other Fire 
do but that blown by the Wind, raiſed from the Fall 
of ſome Water; ſo that they are forced to have Re- 
courſe to large Tubes, laid to the Feet of large Moun- 
tains, or Cataracts, to convey the Wind generated by 
the Fall of Water to their Work. 

The Dzcrtz of Fire, or the Collection and Di- 
rection of Fire, to the Degree proper for each Ope- 
ration, is almoſt the whole of Chymiſtry ; for the Fire, 
e. gr. requiſite to melt Metals, 1s by no Means proper 
for the diſtilling of Spirit of Wine. 

Now the greater or leſs Force of Fire depends alto- 
gether on a greater or leſs Quantity thereof collected 
into a Focus: For, as to its Motion, it does not ſeem 
in our Power to alter it, or to make any Increaſe or 
Diminution of the Force of the Fire on that Account. 

We Chymiſts uſe four principal Degrees of Fire in 
our Operations. The firſt is equal to the natural Heat 
of the human Body; or rather that of a Hen brood- 
ing on her Eggs; which is the Standard : And ac- 
cordingly this firſt Degree is beſt meaſured by applying 
a Thermometer to a Hen; and ſome Chymiſts, by 
keeping a Fire continually to this Degree, by Means 
of a Thermometer, have hatched Chickens. By this 
Degree all our Digeſtions, eaſy Separations and Solu- 
tions, gentle Diſtillations, with all Fermentations and 
Putrefactions are to be performed. The ſecond De- 
gree of Fire, is that which gives a Man Pain, but does 
not deſtroy or conſume the Parts, like the Heat of a 
ſcorching Summer's Sun, which chafes and inflames 
the Skin; and even ſometimes raiſes Bliſters. We'll 
uſe it in making Separations of the more ponderous 
Bodies, which the firſt Degree is not equal to; as alſo 
in ſome Fixations, particularly that of Mercury, which 
is rendered fixed by a gradual Introduction of ſuch Fire 
among the Parts of Mercury. It makes the Serum of 
the Blood, and White of an Egg coaleſce, and fo oc- 

caſions deadly Inflammations; and is too intenſe for 
any Digeſtion, Putre faction, or Fermentation to be 
effected by. The third Degree of Fire, is that of boil- 
ing Water, which ſeparates and deſtroys the Parts of 
Bodies. This Degree is perfectly ſtable ; for Water, 
when once it boils, is at its utmoſt Degree of Heat, 
and cannot be raiſed a Jot further by any Augmenta- 
tion of Fire or Fuel, as was firſt obſerved by M. Amon- 
tons. This Degree will ſerve to attenuate, ſeparate, 
fix, and perform other Operations, where the two for- 
mer would not be effectual. The fourth Degree is 
that which melts Metals, and deſtroys every Thing 
elſe. This Degree is too vehement to be eſtimated by 
the Thermometer, that Inſtrument not being able to 
endure it: So that it is only determinable by its Effects 
in the Fuſion of Metals: As the Heat of boiling Wa- 
ter cannot be increaſed, ſo neither can that of melted 
Metals. We'll uſe this Degree in Abundance of Ope- 
rations, and particularly about Minerals, where the 
three preceding Degrees are inſufficient. This is the 
laft Degree known to the antient Chymiſts. 

The lateſt Chymiſts reckon a fifth Degree of Fire, 
viz, that whereby Gold is made to emit Fumes, and 
evaporate, This was firſt diſcovered in the Year 1690, 
by M. T/chirnbauſen, whoſe burning Glaſs rendered 
every Thing, even Gold itſelf volatile. 

Beſides theſe five Degrees the Chymiſts have ſeveral 
intermediate ones, all which however may be reduced 
to the former. 

As the DicesTinG Fire, or Venter Equi, which 
is the Heat of a Dunghil. = 

The BALNEUM Marie, which is when the Alem- 

bick, which contains the Matter to be heated, is placed 
in a Veſſel full of Water, under which the Fjre is 
lighted, which by heating the Water in the Veſſel, 
heats likewiſe the Matter in the Alembick. 

The Varorous Barn, when the Veſſel, which 
contains the Matter is heated by the Vapour ariſing 
from hot Water, | 

The Sand Hear, or of Iron-Duſt, or of Aſhes, 

when the Veſſel, containing the Matter to be heated, is 

4 „ 


— 


The REVEZABERATORY FIRE, when 


equal, and may be increas'd by the Addition 


ISTRY. 
environ'd at Bottom, and on the Sides, with | 


Iron-duſt, or Aſhes, which is practis'd , 
ſhould be heated flowly. . x _ the Veſſel 


| f When it is in à Fur. 
nace clòſe a- top, by which the Fire is — 
and all round 4 Veffel. - Neben back, 
The NAK ED Fire, 
apply'd under a Veſſel, 
The Wurz Firs, which is lighted all * 5 
Crucible, or other Veſſel, to heat it all alike ke 
The Fizz or THE Lame, which is moderne oP 


of more 
employ'd 


which is the common Fire' 


Wick; us'd by Enamellers, &c. The Oil 
in the Lamp muſt be the beſt, and moſt pro 
burn; for when too coarſe, there are often 8 3 
the Wick, Muſhrooms, which intercept the Light and 
Heat. To avoid theſe Accidents, the Oil can be 
purify'd in the following Manner: Take ſix Pound 
of Oil, mix with it a Pound of Vitriol dry d wh. 
and in Powder; let this Mixture boil over 3 low 
Fire, that the Vitriol may abſorb the aqueous Hum; 
dity of the Oil all the Vitriol will remain withou, 
being diſſolv'd, and the Oil muſt be ſtrain'd to bo 
us'd. 

The FIRE or SUPPRESSION is made to diſtil 
deſcenſum. The Fire is lighted over the Matter ſo 
that the Humidity puſh'd by the Fire is precipitated 
to the Bottom of the Veſſel. 

InSOLATION is when a Matter is expoſed to the 
Beams of the Sun, to be fermentated, or dry'd. 

The HEAT or Quick-L1me humected, can ſerve 
for ſome Diſtillations, as when mix'd with $4l Au- 
moniac it cauſes to be diſtill'd from it, without Fire, a 
very ſubtile Spirit. 

The GL ass-Hovust FIRE, for vitrifying the Aſhes 
of Vegetables. 

The OL.ymyeick Fire, which is that of the Sun 
collected in a Focus, or burning Mirror, &c, 


Note, That theſe intermediate Fires can be conducted 
thro* four different Degrees of Heat. To make a 
Fire of the firf# Degree, there wants but two or 
three lighted Coals, capable to produce a ſmall 
Heat. For the Fire of the ſecond Degree, there 
wants four Coals, which may heat ſenſibly the 
Veſſel, but in ſuch a Manner, that the Hand could 
bear it for ſome Time, The Fire of the third De. 
gree, is a great Coal Fire, The Fire of the fourth 
Degree, is made of Coals and Wood together, ca- 
pable to excite the moſt extreme Violence of Fire, 
The Sand Heat, of Iron-Duſt, and Aſhes, have 
their Degrees, ordinarily from the firſt to the third; 
but the Fire of Iron · Duſt gives more Heat than the 
two others, becauſe the Iron-Duſt is eaſily made 
red-hot, The Fire of Aſhes is the moſt moderate, 
becauſe Aſhes can't retain ſo great a Heat as the 
other Matters. The Reverberatory Fire has its De- 
grees from the firſt to the fourth; tis this Fire 
which commonly puſhes with a greater Violence. 
The Wheel Fire is always a great Coal F ire, without 
Degrees, becauſe it's never uſed but in Calcinations, 
Fuſions, and under Veſſels of a porous Earth, 
which reſiſt eaſily to the moſt violent Fire. A Vel- 
ſel is made to receive different Degrees of ht 
from a lighted Lamp, by the different Diſtances o 
the Lamp from the Veſſel; but when the Veſſcl is 
once hot, the Artiſt muſt continue to keep it to an 
even Heat, becauſe the Wick of the Lamp burns 
always equally, in a ſmall Furnace where tis plac d. 
The Balneum Marie, and the YVaporous Bath, have 
likewiſe their Degrees; for according as the Water 
of the Bath is more or leſs heated, the Dif 
is more or leſs accelerated. Therefore we May 7 
it the Heat of Bath, or of Vapour, of che . 1 
Degree, when the Bath or Vapour are only a 8 
more than Milk-warm, as they muſt be — 
Matters are put in Digeſtion in a Veſſel. Ihe, 4 

of the ſecond Degree, when the Water 0 — 
Bath, or the Vapour of the Water, are lo hs 
to be impoſſible to bear one's Hand in it, 45 "I 
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tle Diſtillation. And the 
__ ” Find] * when — Water of the 


: accelerate the Diſtillation, The Fire 
| een has likewiſe its Degrees; hot Aſhes 
are 0 


4 this is its firſt e; at another Time the 
a \ſhes are mir d with lighted Coals, and this is 
wy ſecond Degree 3 and at another on a ſmall Bed 
* Aſhes are plac'd ſeveral Coals very well lighted, 
0! this is its third Degree. Iuſolation has alſo its 
Degrees, according to the Strength of the Sun the 

are expoſed to. The Inſolation, in 
— is chat made at the latter End of June, 
or in July 3 becauſe then the Sun has more Strength 
than at any other Time. The Heat of a Dungbil 
has likewiſe its Degrees, according to the Bigneſs of 
the ſame, and its Situation; for a large Dungbil 
will give more Heat than a ſmall one; and if that 
hil be in a Stable, or ap. pore? warm Place, 
cover'd, it will be hotter, uce a greater 
22 for Digeſtions and Diſtillations, than another 
Dunghil of the ſame Bigneſs expoſed to the Air. 
The Heat of Quick-lime has alſo its Degrees, and 
according as we want it ſtronger or weaker, it muſt 
be expoſed, in Powder, to the Air, a ſhorter or 
longer Time, to weaken it, before tis uſed ; or elſe 
'tis employ'd quite quick, when we want its whole 
Heat. 


We muſt know, likewiſe, the different Lutes we are 
to uſe to cloſe the Apertures and Junctures of Veſſels 
in Diſtillation, &c. Under Laite is comprehended 
any Sort of Cement, or Plaiſter, uſed either in the 
Conſtruction of Furnaces, or in fitting to them Veſ- 
{ls of Glaſs, or Earth, which are to reſiſt a violent 
Fire. 

'LuTzs are made of Flour and Water; others of 
Quick-lime and Whites of Eggs; others of Iron- 
filings, Brick-duſt, and Linſeed- oil; others of Potter's 
Earth, River Sand, Horſes Dung, Powder of broken 
Pots, Caput mortuum of Vitriol, Droſs of Iron, beaten 
Clas, and Flocks of Wool mix'd with falt Water, or 
Bullock's Blood. The Lute uſed by Lemery was only 
two Parts of Sand, and one of Clay, temper'd toge- 
ther in Water ; which does very well for joining the 
Noſes of Retorts, and their Recipients, or Receivers, 
in diſtilling of volatile Spirits, &c. In diſtilling by 
the Alembick, or Yeffica, or Copper Body, with its 
Head, or Serpentine, a wet Bladder ſerves very well to 
lute the Junctures of the Veſſelsz but for rhe Diſtil- 
lation of corroſive Spirits, as alſo to ſtop the Cracks 
of Glaſſes, &c. the following Compoſition is recom- 
mended, viz. Starch boil'd, or Fiſh-Glue diſſolv'd in 
Spirit of Wine, with Flowers of Sulphur, Maſtick, 
and Lime ſlack'd in Milk. 

Having thus fo far inform'd ourſelves of what we 
we to do in our Laboratory, tis Time we ſhould 
provide ourſelves with all the different Veſſels, and 
other Itenſils, neceſſary for all our different Opera- 
tions; ſuch as Alembicks, Cornues, Retorts, Pelicans, 
Recipients, or Receivers, Matraſſes, Crucibles, Moulds 
of ſeveral Sorts, Lingotierres, Bells, Mortars, and 
Funnel of Glaſs, c. 

ALEMB1CK, from the Arabick Particle al, and the 
Greek aubif, is a chymical Veſſel conſiſting of a Ma- 
traſs, fitted with a roundiſh Head, terminating in a 
doping Tube, for the condenſed Vapours to paſs thro? 
in the Diſtillation, Alembick is properly underſtood 
of the whole Inſtrument of Diſtillation, with all its 
Apparatus; but in the proper Senſe of the Word it's 
only a Part thereof, viz. a Veſlel, uſually of Copper, 
Whereto a concave, globular, metalline Head is cloſely 
luted, ſo as to ſtop the riſing Vapours, and direct them 
into its Roflrum, or Beak. e Heat of the Fire 
ruling the volatile Parts of the Subject expoſed in the 
Bottom of the Veſſel, they are receiv'd into its Head, 
Where they are condenſed, either by the Coldneſs of 


bow ambient Air, or by Water externally apply'd ; 


mes a Liquor, which runs out at the Beak into 
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another Veſſel, call'd the Recipient. The Head, of 
Capital, of the Alembick, is ſometimes incompaſſed 
with a Veſſel full of cold Water, by way of a Refri- 
geratory; tho* this Intention is now more commonly 
anſwer' d by a Serpentine. | 

There are divers Kinds of Membicksz an open Alem- 
bick, where' the Head and Cucurbite are two ſeparate 
Parts; a blind Alembick, or blind Head, where the 
Capital is ſeal'd hermetically upon the Cucurbite, which 
Cucurbite is an earthen or glaſs Veſſel, of the Figure of 
a Gourd, or a Pear, wherein are put the Matters to be 
diſtill'd. It is alſo, ſometimes, made of Tin, and 
ſometimes of Braſs tinn'd. 

REToRT, is a kind of crooked Matraſs, or a round- 
belly'd Veſſel, either of Earth, or Glaſs, with a lender 
crooked Beak, or Noſe, to which the Recipient is to 
be faſten'd. When the Retort is of Glaſs, it is uſuall 
lin'd with a Lute of Paſte-an Inch thick, to enable it 
to bear the Fire the better. The Retort ſerves to 
draw Spirits and Oils from Woods, Gums, Minerals, 
1 „and other Matters which require a ſtrong 
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The Retort is a kind of Compendium, or Improve- 
ment of the Cucurbite and Bolthead, anſwering all the 
Purpoſes of both, without the Aſſiſtance of a Capital, 
or Head, which the other frequently requires. 

PELLICAN, is a kind of double Veſſel, ordinarily 
of Glaſs, uſed in diſtilling Liquors by Circulation. 

SERPENTINE, or Worm, is a Pipe of Copper, or 
Pewter, twiſted into a Spiral, and aſcending from the 
Bottom of the Alembick to the Capital, and ſerving 
as a Refrigeratory in the Diſtillation of Liquors. 

REciPiEnT, or Receiver, is an Appendage of an 
Alembick, Retort, Sc. being a Veſſel luted to the 
Beak thereof, to receive the Liquor raiſed in Diſtil- 
lation, &c. | 

MaTRass, is a glaſs Veſſel uſed in Diftillation, and 


other Operations. The Matraſs is made in Form of 


a Bottle, ſamewhat belly d in the Middle, with a long 
narrow Neck. It is luted with Earth, when it is to be 
laced on a very hot Fire; when it is requir'd it ſhould 
ſtopp'd very cloſe, we ſeal it hermetically. 
CrxuciBLE, from the French Creuſet, which ſigni- 
fies the ſame, is a little Veſſel, ordinarily of Earth, 
fometimes Iron, without any Handle ; wherein Chy- 
mifis, Coiners, Goldſmiths, Glaziers, and other Arti- 
ficers uſe to melt and calcine Gold, Silver, or other 
Metals, whereon they work. Earthen Crucibles are 
made of Potters Clay, with ſtone Potſherds pounded 
and ſifted. They are of various Sizes, but generall 
of the ſame Form, which reſembles that of an invert 
Cone, or Pyramid. Iron Crucibles are in Form of 
little Buckets, without Handles, made of Iron well 
forg'd and hammer'd. The beſt, and ſtrongeſt 
earthen Crucibles, are thoſe made in Germany. 
CoppEL, Copel, or Coupelle, is a Veſſel uſed to try, 
and purify Metals. The Coppel of May, is a little flat 
Veſſel, made of Vine Aſhes, and Bones of Sheep's 
Feet calcin'd, and lixiviated, to ſeparate the Salts, 
which would otherwiſe make it crackle. At the Bot- 
tom of the Veſſel is a little Cavity fill'd with a kind 
of white Varniſh, compoſed of Hartſhorn, or Pike- 
bones, calcin'd, and diluted in Water. The Uſe of 
this Liquor is, that the Gold or Silver to be eſſay' d 
may be more conveniently lodg'd, and that the Button 
of the Eſſay may be ſeparated the more eaſily. 
LinGOTIERRE, or Ingotierre, is a Mould, or Ca- 
vity, wherein we caſt our melted Metals, or Regulus 
of Antimony. | | 
Our next Care is, to have our Laboratory ſtocked 
with all Sorts of Furnaces, proper to hold the Veſſels 
abovemention'd, and to make our Operations with 
Eaſe. But, previouſly to it, we muſt know, that a 
Furnace, in Chymiſtry, is a Receptacle, either of Brick, 
Iron, or Stone, wherein the Fire neceſſary for the ſe- 
veral Operations is contain'd, determin'd, and di- 
rected. 
The Furnace conſiſts of ſeveral Parts; as a Place 


for the Veſſel, or Body to be wrought on ; a Hearth, 
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or Hole for the Aſhes; a Chimney; a Grate; a Door; 
a Dome; and a Fan, or elſe Regiſters, whereby to 
let in Air, to increaſe, and abate the Fire. The Per- 
fection of a Furnace, conſiſts in its maintaining a con- 
ſtant, equable Fire, and this eaſily temper'd, and at 
an eaſy Expence. To have the Expence eaſy, the 
whole Action of the Fuel muſt be employ'd on the 
Subject that is to undergo the Operation. It muſt be 
equable, ſince different Degrees of Fire have different 
Effects; ſo that if any given Degree would anſwer 
any given Intention, an Alteration of that Degree 
will prevent the Intention from taking Place: And 
on theſe Circumſtances does all the Variety of Fur- 
waces depend. 

Furnaces are either fix*d, and immoveable, or por- 
tative, call'd alſo catholick Furnaces, or univerſal; as 
being proper for all Operations where the Body to be 
operated on is not too large. 

The firſt Species of fix'd, or immoveable Furnaces, 
moſt in Uſe among us Chymiſts, is that call'd Rever- 
beratory Furnace. It muſt be ſpacious enough to con- 
tain a great Retort, for the Diſtillation of acid Spirits, 
and ſeveral other Operations. It muſt be compoſed 
of Bricks join'd with a Lute made with one Part of 
Earth, as much of Horſe-Dung, and two Parts of 
Sand, the whole diluted in Water. The Bricks ought 
to be raiſed in double Rows, that the Furnace being 
very thick, may retain the Heat longer. The Hole 
for the Aſhes, or Cendrier, muſt be a Foot high, and 
the Door turn'd, if poſſible, on that Side the Air 
comes, that by opening it the Fire may be lighted, 
and increaſed. The Hearth ought not to be juſtly ſo 
high; two Iron Bars, of an Inch thick, muſt be pla- 
ced upon it, which will ſerve to ſuſtain the Retort; 
after which, the Furnace mult be raiſed again, a Foot 
higher, that the Retort may be hid in it. A Dome 
muſt be adapted over it, with a Hole in the Middle, 
with its Cork, and a little Chimney, of a Foot high, 
to place over that Hole when it is uncork'd, and when 
it is wanted to excite a great Heat; for the Flame be- 
ing kept up by means of that Chimney, it reverbe- 
rates more of it on the Retort. The Dome muſt be 
compoſed of the ſame Paſte we'll deſcribe when we 
fork of the portable Furnaces. 

Several Furnaces, of this Fabrick, will be wanted in 
our Laboratory, but they muſt be all made of a dit- 
ferent Capacity, that we may work commodiouſly, 
according to the Bigneſs of the Veſſel we are to place 
in it: For in order that the Fire ſhould act powerfully 
on a Retort, there ſhould be but a Finger's Breadth 
all round between the Retort and the Furnace. Theſe 
Furnaces may ſerve, alſo, to diſtil through the Refri- 
geratory, for the Balneum marie, vaporous Bath, Sand 
Heat, &c. becauſe the Alembick of Copper can be 
2 on the Bars, when we want to diſtil through the 

efrigeratory. For the Sand Heat, the Sand muſt be 
E. in an carthen, or iron Diſh, which is likewiſe to 
e placed on the Bars. 

There can be, likewiſe, a Furnace made to contain 
ſeveral Retorts, which are to be heated with the ſame 
Fire. This Furnace muſt be compoſed like thoſe 
abovemention'd, but it muſt be large enough for the 
Retorts to be placed commodiouſly in it; and the 
Fire which 1s to be introduc'd through a ſingle Door 
into the Hearth, may act on all the Veſſels. If this 
Furnace is to contain fix Retorts, it muſt be built in 
Length, and the Door placed at one End. In theſe 
great Furnaces there's no Need of a Grate, nor a 
Hole for the Aſhes ; becauſe there is a great deal of 
Wood uſed, which burns ſufficiently to heat the Re- 
torts placed in it, provided that at the other End, op- 
poſite to the Door, there be a Hole left in the Dome, 
ro give ſome- Air to the Fire, and for the Evacuation 
of the Smoak. A Furnace without a Grate conſumes 
a great dea] leſs Wood and Coals than that with a 
Grate, The Hearth muſt be pretty ſpacious, and 
Iron Bars muſt be placed over it, to ſupport the Re- 
torts on all Sides, If the Furnace be with twelve Re- 
torts, there muſt be ſix Iron Bars placed croſs-wiſe; if 
only with fix Retorts, there ought to be but three 
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Iron Bars. The Aperture, or Entr | 

muſt be ſhut with 2 Iron Door — be Une Hearth, 
order to direct the Fire as we want it, by 20000, In 
ſhutting the Door. Pening and 

For the Fuſions, there muſt be by; 
actly like thoſe abovemention'd, — e Fes 1 
Need of the two Iron Bars plac'd in the thank =D 
port the Veſſels, to ſup. 

The Pox TABLE, or Portative Furna 
compos'd of a Paſte made of three angie be 
earthen Ware, reduc'd into Powder, and two P nag 
Loam, the whole diluted in Water : Their C 7 4 

: l 0 
tion mult be like that of the Reverberatory 7 5 
Holes might even be made in them to run d * 
Bars through, to ſupport the Retort; Which Ba. 
can ealily be drawn out, when the Furnace is def; = 
to be nos put ſome Matter into Fuſion, We 

It is likewiſe very proper we ſhould hay 
tive Furnace for F 1 of the tne 2 > 
with the others. It muſt be round, and plac'd oe 
Tripode, with a ſingle Grate at the Bottom and 8 
Regiſters on the Sides, to give more Air to the br. 
A Dome, made of the ſame Matter, is to be pod. 
top, and a ſmall Chimney of Earth, to place oper ft. 
8 ag the Dome, to keep longer the Violence cf 

There muſt be always ſome Sand, or broke 
earthen Ware, mix'd with the Paſte us'd in the Cor. 
ſtruction of Furnaces either fix'd, or portative, for 
Fear of Creveſſes when they dry ; for thoſe Matters 
render the Loam more porous. 

A ſmall Iron Furnace, with its Iron Pot, and a Lid 
of the ſame Metal, is very commodious for ſeyery 
Operations; for it may ſerve for the Balneum mari. 
or the vaporous Bath, in caſe we have no other, Ie 
may alſo be employ'd in a Diſtillation thro? an Alem- 
bick, at a Sand Heat, or of Aſhes, or Filings of Iron, 

We muſt alſo provide ourſelves with a large Ira 
Furnace, on which we'll place a Balneum marie of 
Copper, to diſtil with four Retorts at the ſame Time, 
There will be in the Middle of this Balneum mariz 1 
Tube, the Top whereof muſt be made like a Funnel, 
to pour down hot Water, To reimplace that which is 
evaporated, 

An Iron Furnace, with three Feet, is very neceſſary 
to heat or boil ſeveral Things. It muſt be garniſh'd 
with a Lute, and Picces of Brick, to keep the Fire 
longer in it. 

Tis alſo very proper to have a ſmall Furnace made 
of Tin, which may ſerve in ſome Operations to be 
made with Lamp Fire. This Furnace muſt be round, 
of very near two Feet high, and a Foot Diameter. 
It muſt be compos'd of an Hearth, where the lighted 
Lamp is to be plac'd; the Hearth Half a Foot high. 
There ought to be round it, and by Intervals, five or 
ſix Holes, which will give Air to the Oil of the Lamp, 
that it may continue burning. This Furnace mult 
ſupport a Baſon, of a little above Half a Foot high, 
and flat at Bottom. This Baſon will ſerve as a (p- 
ſula, to contain the Sand, and the Veſſel with the 
Matter in it. It muſt be cover'd with a Dome of the 
ſame Metal, of about a Foot and a Half high. The 
Lamp muſt have three Holes, thro' which three Cot- 
ton Wicks, imbib'd with, and entertain'd by the Oil 
of the Lamp, are to come out. This Lam ought 
to be long enough to be taken off the Hearth, from 
Time to Time, to light the Wicks in caſe they are 
out, and to ſnuff them when there is any Muſhrooms 
upon them, which only ſerve to damp the Flame, and 
intercept the Heat. 

With all theſe neceſſary Cares, Expences, and Pre- 
cautions, with the ſmall Share of Knowledge we fate 
acquir'd in Chymiſtry, methinks we are pretty well * 
ted out for an Alelymiſt; but, however, We hor 
ſomething elſe, till; for I am not of that ſclect 3 
compos'd of thoſe extraordinary Men, who by wl 
marvellous Secrets of their Hermetick Art, pretend t 
their Alembicks or Crucibles are a Cornu. Capi, pu 
means whereof they pretend to extract an Ar p 
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bile, or Elixir vitæ, from nothing; we confeſs, ing 
nuoully, 
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nuouſly, that we are not yet arriv'd to that Degree of 


in the Hermetical Art, and hope never will. 
Ar 4 think ourſelves capable to extract Spirits, 
Fn Salts, &c. we will have Subſtances to extract 
On ſrom, and ſome real Subjects to work upon, and 
7 for in our Laboratory we do not deſign 
* on Smoak, tho' it would be of very great Ser- 
js at this preſent Time. > 
To find thoſe Subjects, we ſhall be oblig'd to over- 
three Kingdoms, not all at once, but one after 
15 viz. the Mineral Kingdom, the Vegetable 
and the Animal Kingdom; and to ſee thoſe 
and have what each of them can 
for my intended Purpoſe; I need go 
farther than my Laboratory, where, by this Time, 
py have been brought, by my Orders, Minerals, 
Vegetables, Animals, and all Subjects for our Ope- 


1 pay my firſt Viſit to the Mineral Kingdom, be- 
*nning, by informing my Pupilꝰ, that Mix ERA is any 
Body ſimple or compound, dug out of a ſubterra- 
<a Place, or Mine, from which it takes the Deno- 

3 h | 
3 attribute the Formation of Minerals to the 
Action of the Sun without; ſome to the central Fire 
within; and ſome think the Cold does all, by uniting, 
condenſing, and congealing certain Juices of the Earth. 

Des Cartes takes Minerals to have been form'd from 
the Beginning of the World, and to have rang'd 
themſelves, by the Laws of Gravity, above the 
Centre. In Proceſs of Time, he ſuppoſes theſe to 
have been corroded by the acid Salts, c. and abun- 
dance of the Parts thereof carry*d up along with thoſe 
Salts by the ſubterranean Heat, and depoſited in divers 
Parts of the Earth. 

Tournefort ſuppoſes Seeds of Minerals, as of Ani- 
mals and Vegetables ; every Thing, according to him, 
comes from Eggs, even Stones; and the largeſt Rocks 
were originally no more than Grains of Sand, 

[Emery ſays, that all that's found petrify*d in the 
Farth, or upon the Earth, is call'd Mineral; that this 
Petrification is made by the Coagulation of the acid, 
or alt Waters, found in the Pores of the Earth; that 
this Perrification is different, according to the differ- 
ent Diſpoſitions, or different Nature of that ſame 
Earth, and according to the Time Nature employs in 
its Formation, He pretends, likewiſe, that the In- 
creaſe of Minerals proceeds from the Accumulation, 
or different Lays of congeal'd Waters agglutinated 
together; and that theſe Lays are the Occaſion of 
contiguous Quarries having their Sinus's and Veins 
croſs-wiſe, and not perpendicular. That thoſe Sinus's, 
form'd in their Junctures, are of great Help to Stone- 
cutters, becauſe by thoſe Places they are eaſily ſepa- 
rated into Tables ; whereas it could not be cut it taken 
otherwiſe, 

For my Part, I am of Opinion, that Minerals are 
torm'd of the ſaline Particles of the Earth exalted by 
the- central Fire within, and uſher'd by a Vehicle 
form'd of a Part of thoſe ſaline Particles reſolv*d into 
a Sort ga and the Phlegm of the Earth, into a 
proper Matrix; where by the ſame central Heat, toge- 
ther with the powerful Influence of the Sun, they are 
elaboraxed, cryſtalliz d, or condens'd ; which makes 
me believe, that there is no other Difference between 
the Principles of Minerals and thoſe of Vegetables, 

that in the different Poſition, and Coadunation 
their Particles. That Vehicle, after it has un- 
itſelf of its Burden, remains round the Matrix, 
to ſerve as a Refrigeratory during the Operation, 
otherwiſe the Condenſation, being done with too much 
ceipitation, by thoſe two powerful Agents, the Sun 
and the central Heat, would render the whole Com- 
polition imperfect, which is more or leſs ſo, as the 
leveral Agents are more or leſs regular in their Action, 
© acid Particles more or leſs proper to penetrate 
= hook in the alkaline; and the remote Cauſes, as 
© Matrix, ambient Atmoſphere, the Refrigeratory, 
or Balneum, more or leſs ready to aſſiſt the immediate 
ones in their Operations, | 
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Hence the Difference between Minerals and Metals, 
ſince Minerals are nothing but undigeſted Metals; 
which Indigeſtion proceeds either from the vitiated 
Conformation of the Matrix, or its diſadvantageous 
Situation, in a Climate where the central Hear, and 
the Sun, can't act in Concert, nor with that Subordi- 
nation among them, capable to bring the Subject they 
work upon to its due Perfection; the one being too 

uick in its Operation, and the other too ſlow; or 
that deſtroying by an exceſſive Heat, what the other, 
by a moderate one, has brought to a certain Degree 
of Perfection; or from the Subject itſelf, between 
the Particles thereof, there is not that juſt CEconomy 
requiſite for a juſt Separation, and Direction, the mer- 
curial ones being in too great Abundance, and too 
violently agitated, to be fix d by the Acids, or thoſe 
Acids in ſo great a Quantity, as to be rather capable 
to corrode and lacerate the Pores they penetrate, than 
to form of them a regular Mechaniſm. + Or from the 
ambient Atmoſphere, which being too thick and fuli- 
ginous, for Want of a due Rarefaction, impregnates 
the Matter preparing in the Matrix, with a too great 
Abundance of Phlegm, which obſtructs the intimate 
Union of its Particles. Or by the too great Quantity 
of Water in the Refrigeratory, which damps the Heat 
of the two immediate Agents, and thereby hinders 
the Separation of the coarſer Particles from the ſub- 
tile ones, neceſſary to form a good Subject; or by 
its Scarcity, which leaving a too great Scope to thoſe 
ſame Agents, makes them produce a Matter, aduſt, 
brittle, and of very little, or no Conſiſtence. This is 
my Syſtem of the Formation of Minerals, and of the 
Difference found between them and Metals; and in 
this Senſe, Minerals are but imperfect Metals, and 
Metals Minerals brought to their laſt Degree of Per- 
fection. 5 

There is the ſame Difference to be met between 
Metals, as between Minerals and Metals; which Dit- 
ference proceeds, likewiſe, from the ſame different 
Sources. For the harder, more compact, and conſe- 
quently more perfect Metals are, we may infer, hence, 
that they have been form'd of a more laudable Mat- 
ter, in a more fecund, and better configurated Matrix, 
and well ſituated; and with a more graduate Heat. 
For the Separation of all heterogeneous Bodies, which 
in the Intention of that ſkilful Artiſt, Nature, were 
not to enter into the Compoſition, 15 

Tho? all the Cauſes heretofore mention'd concur to 
render a Metal more or leſs perfect, the principal one, 
however, 1s the Situation of the Matrix, more or leſs 
advantageous ; for from the Difference of that Situa- 
tion enſues, neceſſarily, the Proportion of Diſtance of 
the two immediate Agents, or of one of them; for it 
may happen to be well enough ſituated with Regard 
to the ſubterraneous Heat, tho* not ſo with Regard to 
the Sun, and contrariwiſe. For if the ſubterraneous 
Heat operates alone on a good Subject, attended, 
otherwiſe, by the other neceſſary Circumſtances, to 
render the Work perfect; that Work, in Fact, is 
perfect in its Kind, i. e. as far as that Heat, aſſiſted 
therein, by the remote Cauſes, could carry it, but not 
of that Perfection deſign'd by Nature if that Heat 
had been quicken'd, and aſſiſted in its Operation by 
the Influence of the Sun, of which it had not been 
depriv'd, had it been ſituated in another Climate. 
Therefore the Metal produc'd in that Matrix, is a 
Metal, tis true; but not that perfect Metal intended, 
which it had been had the Sun concurr'd with the ſub- 
terraneous Heat, to diſpoſe in a better Order its differ- 
ent Particles, to procure a cloſer, and more intimate 
Union among them, and make a more perfect Sepa- 
ration of the few heterogeneous Bodies which obſtruct 
that Union and Separation. Hence that greater Faci- 
lity found in the Separation of the Principles of im- 
perfect Metals, as Iron, Copper, Lead, and Tin, 
than of thoſe of perfect ones, ſuch as Silver and 
Gold. | | 

Another Difference between Minerals and Metals, is 
that Metals are malleable, and Minerals are not. 

There are ſeven Metals, viz. Gold, Silver, Iron, 


3 Tin. 
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Tin, Copper, Lead, and Quickſilver ; this laſt is 
not malleable, but when mixed with the other, but as 
it is conſidered as the firſt Principle, or Seed of Metals, 
*tis ranked among them. | 

Aſtrologers pretend that there is ſo great an Affinity 
and Correſpondence between theſe ſeven Metals and 
the ſeven Planets, that they all act in Concert; they 
imagine that this Correſpondence is entertained by 
Means of an. Atmoſphere ſubſiſting between the Pla- 
net, and the Metal, proceeding by an Emanation of 
Corpuſcles, or Effluvia from both, not different from 
that which ſubſiſts between Iron and the Magnet, and 
which acts very near in the ſame Manner; for as the 
Magnet has no Virtue of Attraction, but with Regard 
to Iron alone ; likewiſe a Planet has no Influence, but 
on that Metal which repreſents it, on Reaſon of the 
Analogy ſubſiſting between the Configuration of their 
Pores, excluſively of all other Planets and Metals. 
For Example, the Effluvia of the Sun can find Ad- 
miſſion into the Pores of Gold, and reciprocally thoſe 
of Gold into the Pores of the Sun; but, ſay they, the 
Effluvia of the Sun cannot introduce themſelves into 
the Pores of Silver, nor the Corpuſcles of Silver into 
the Pores of the Sun ; and thus of all the other Planets, 
becauſe of the different Configuration of their reſpec- 
tive Pores ; and becauſe, ſay they again, each Metal 
receives its Nouriſhment by the Influence of its Planet, 
and that Planet receives moſt carefully what flows from 
its Metal. 

For theſe Reaſons, theſe over-wiſe Gentlemen have 
called the ſeven Metals by the Name of the ſeven Pla- 
nets, which, they pretend, govern them, each in par- 
ticular ; and called Gold Sun, Silver Moon, Iron Mars, 
Quickſilver Mercury, Tin Jupiter, Copper Venus, and 
Lead Saturn. 

They have likewiſe preſented thoſe Planets, with 
each its particular Day, to ſend their Influences on our 
Hemiſphere ; thus they aſſure, that if an Artiſt works 
Monday on Silver, Tueſday on Iron, Wedneſday on 
Quickſilver, Sc. he'll ſucceed a great deal better in 
what he has to do. 

Tis alſo their Opinion, that each of theſe ſeven 
Planets influence each principal Part of our Body ; and 
as Metals repreſent thoſe Planets, they were proper 
and ſpecifick to cure thoſe Parts of their Maladies, and 
to maintain them in their natural Strength ; thus they 
give Gold for the Heart, Silver for the Head, (and in 
this they are not much miſtaken, for in my Opinion, 
the Moon has a very great Influence on their — 
nium, ) Iron for the Liver, Tin for the Lungs, and 
for the Matrice, Copper for the Reins, and Lead for 
the Melt. 

Theſe extravagant Sentiments of the Influences of 
the Planets on Metals, &c. are without Foundation, 
and can be refuted by this ſingle Reflexion, that no 
Body has ſeen the Planets near enough to know if they 
be of the Nature of Metals, or to perceive any Corpul- 
cles falling from them on the Earth ; beſides how could 
an Atmoſphere ſubſiſt between the Planet and the 
Metal, without which no ſuch Correſpondence kept 
between two natural Bodies, as to admit an Emiſſion, 
and Intromiſſion of Zfluvia, when that Atmoſphere 
muſt have been broken (ſuppoſing there was ever one) 
as well by the rapid Courſe of the Planet, as by the 
different Changes or Mutations, from the Time it 
was firſt dug out of the Mine? But, why ſhould 
we have Recourlſe to the Planets, which are at ſo vaſt 
a Diſtance from us, to explain the Effects produced 
by Remedies extracted from the Metals, while we can 
find them fo eaſily in natural Cauſes ? 

After this ſhort Diſſertation on Minerals and Metals, 
and this Examen of their Principles, without which 
we could not have operated ſafely, and with Hope of 
Succeſs z; we'll begin to work on Metals, as the moſt 
perfect, and among theſe we'll chooſe Gold firſt ; 
fince it was the firſt Metal, and as far as we know, 
the only one, on which that excellent Cm iſt, Moſes, 
operated, by reducing the golden Calf, fabricked by 
his Brother Aaron, (the firſt Levite who adored a golden 
Calf, though he was not the laſt) into Aſhes, which 
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could not be done otherwiſe than by a Dice 
Precipitation of that Metal into 2 bon gn and 
of Mercury. Y Means 
Gol p obtains the firſt Rank among the ſey 
tals, becauſe tis more perfect, heavier, and — M.. 
according to Meſſieurs the Aſtrologers, the N 
of the Sun, which is the moſt beautify) af gences 
Planets : Tis alſo called the King of the My, de 
the ſame Reaſon. Tis a Matter very compact Lo: 
able, uneven in its Parts, fo that by means = * 
nN there are diſcovered in it Pores of differen: 
Gold is found in ſeveral Mines, as well in Eu 
in the other Parts of the World ; but the great Qu, 
tity of that Metal is brought to us from Peru. T. 
environed with Water, and with Stones or Marcag; a 
very hard and broke but with great Difficulty to * 
off the Gold. Mercury is alſo employed to ſeparate j 
from the Mine, for it amalgamates itſelf cally wi 
that Metal, Several Stones contain Particles of Gold, 
as thoſe called the Golden Mine, and the Lapis Lazy; 
Grains of Gold are alſo found in Rivers, eſpecially in 
Africa, becauſe the Waters which paſs? through the 
Mines, have carried it along with them, This i; 
what we call Gold Duſt, brought over from Guinea. 
Glauber tells us that there is a third Sort of G41 
ſcarce found any where but in the Drains of the Moun. 
tains of Chili, which they ſeparate from the Earth by 
waſhing z whence the Places where it is found or ſepa- 
rated are called Lavagero's, This Earth is uſually 
reddiſh, and very fine: At about ſix Foot deep it i; 
mixed with Grains of large Duſt ; and from hence com- 
mences the Stratum, or Bed of Gold: Between areBanks 
of ſoft blewiſh Stone, mixed with yellow Threads, which 
yet are not Gold, but only Pyrites, or Marcaſſites of Gold. 
Gold is the moſt ductile and malleable of all Metals, 
our Gold-Beaters and Wire-Drawers furniſh us with 
Proofs of this Property ; they every Day reduce Gold 
into Leaves or Lamellæ, inconceivably thin; yet 
without leaving the leaſt Aperture or Chaſm viſivle to 
the beſt Microſcope, as even pervious to the Light, 
even by heating it ſeveral Days ſucceſſively, and tritu- 
rating ſtrongly in a glaſs Mortar with a glaſs Peſtle, 
and adding to it, by Degrees, a ſmall tity of com- 
mon Water, renders it ſo divided and ſo light, that 
the common Water will ſupport it and diſſolve it in 
ſuch a Manner, that it will run with the Water thro' 
the Pores of a common Filtre. Tis true that this 
Diſſolution will not be very perfect; but if it be kept 
ſome Years, ſome Particles of Gold will be found pre- 
cipitated at the Bottom of the Veſſel. is to be ob- 
ſerved that on the Filtre, through which this gilded Wa- 
ter has paſſed, there will remain a blewiſh Mud, which 
in all Appearance is a Portion of the Gold, the moſt dit 
ficult to 3 mixed with ſome of the Glals 
ſeparated from the Mortar in the Trituration. 
Under that falſe Suppoſition invented by Aſtrolo- 
gers, that Gold receives the Influences of the Sun in 3 
more particular Manner than the other Metal; and 
the Sun being conſidered as the Heart of the World, 
it has been ſuppoſed likewiſe that Gold taken e 
ſtrengthens and rejoices the Heart, and purifies it of 
its Impurities; therefore there have been invented &- 
veral Operations to open that Metal, and to _ 
its Salts and Sulphurs, which Operation whic 1 
been called beforehand Aurum Potabile, becauſe r 
Salt or Sulphur being diſſolved into a Liquor, cou 
be taken like a Julep, and as that Aurum Potabile cou 4 
be thereby diſtributed to all Parts of the Body, © 
ſuppoſed that it would ſo expel from it all that = F 
rupt Nature in its Functions, as to render the Pe 5 
Io ſhould take it free of Maladies, for a long Time, 
and thereby prolong his Life. 
But this Reaſonin is without the leaſt Found 
becauſe without a uſing ourſelves to refute once 2 . 
thoſe imaginary Influences which have no * — 
ance but in the empty Pericranium of e 0 
there is nothing obſerved in Gold but a heavy an rely 
hard Matter, the Principles hereof are ver) nom 
united; and what makes us beheve it, 15» 
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ed radically, to ſeparate from it Salt nor 
not be diſſolv 14 Ys — 


and by that Amalgama the Mercury is fixed, 
its Motion interrupted, therefore Gold is a good 
Remedy for thoſe who have took too much Mercury. 
This general Obſervation I have made, that Gold 
«ken alone inwardly operated no Changes in our Bo- 
des, with Regard to our Health, is not a Conſequence 
that it remains as inactive, when united with ſomething 
elſe, ſince there are ſeveral very valuable Preparations 
of Gold made with Spirits, becauſe thoſe Spirits give 
it Determinations according to their Nature, and make 
it operate 3 for Example, in the Aurum Fulminans, 
which is Gold impregnated with ſome Spirits, which 
Corſe its Particles with Violence when put in the 
Fire; which Operation is made in the following 


Manner. | 
Take what Quantity you pleaſe of Gold reduced into 


Filings, * it into a Viol, or Matraſs, pour over it 


three or four Times its Weight of Aqua Regalis, com- 

ſed as we'll mention hereafter ; place the Matraſs 
over a very moderate Sand-Heat, and leave it there 
till the Aqua Regalis has diſſolved as much Gold as it 
can contain, which you'll know by the Ebullitions be- 
ing over; pour by Inclination the Liquor into a Glaſs ; 
and if any of the Gold be left in the Matraſs, have it 
diſſolved, as before, with ſome Aqua Regalis, You 
muſt mix your Diſſolutions, and afterwards pour over 
the Mixture ſlowly, ſome volatile Spirit of Sal-Armo- 
niack, or Oil of Tartar per Deliquium; there will 
happen an Efferveſcence with Heat, and you'll ſee the 
Gold precipitated at the Bottom of the Glaſs in a yel- 
low Powder. Leave it to ſettle a long while, to loſe 
none of the Gold, pour over it as much common Wa- 
ter; then having poured by Inclination all the Liquor, 
you'll waſh your Powder with warm Water *till 'tis 
grown inſipid; after which it muſt be dried on a Pa- 
per, at a very flow Heat, becauſe Fire catches it eaſily, 
and the Powder flies off with much Noiſe. If you 
have employed a Drachm of Gold, you'll extract four 
Scruples of Gold Fulminans, very dry ; ſome call it 
Chalk of Gold. 

This Preparation of Gold is preſcribed to provoke 
Sweat, and expel the malignant Humours by Perſpi- 
nation; tis adminiſtered in the Small Pox, from two 
to ſix Grains, in Lozenges, or in an Electuary. It 
ſtops Vomiting, and is likewiſe very proper to mode- 
rate the too violent Action of Mercury. 


Mete, That if in this 2222 we uſe Filings of Gold, 
tis for no other Reaſon than to render the Diſſolu- 
tion leſs difficult. The Efferveſcences which hap- 
pens, proceeds from the violent Separation of x 
golden Particles, made by the Aqua Regalis, which 
Efferveſcence ceaſes when the Aqua Regalis has dif- 
folved all the Gold it could; and though the Gold 
be in the Aqua Regalis, tis ſo imperceptible, that 
there ſcarcely appears any Change in the Water, be- 
ing as clear and tranſparent as before, with t! is ſingle 
Difference, that *tis turned Yellow. This Diſſolu- 
ton of Gold is a Suſpenſion made of its Particles, 
by the Points of the Aqua Regalis. Oil of Tartar, 
or Spirit of Sal-Armoniack, is uſed to cauſe the Pre- 
cpitation of the Gold, becauſe both thoſe Liquors 
contain an alkaly Salt, which being mixed with 
Acids muſt ferment ; and in this Fermentation the 
Points of the Aqua Regalis, which kept the golden 
Particles ſuſpended, being weakened, and thereb 
rendered incapable to keep up any longer thoſe 
= Particles, muſt be carried by their own 

eight to the Bottom of the Veſſel. We ought 
not to be ſurpriſed at the volatile Spirit of Sal-Ar- 
moniack weakening the Aqua Regalis, which is 
compoſed with Sal-Armoniack, ſince the Strength 
of the Aqua Regalis does not conſiſt in the Volatility 


of the Sal-Armoniack, but in that of the Sea-Salt, 
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which is in it in a good Quantity, mix*d with Agua 
Fortis. If we be aſk'd why the Diſſolvents forſake 
the Bodies, they had diſſolv'd, to unite themſelves 
to another; why, for Example, the Aqua Regalis 
forſakes the Gold it had fill'd itſelf with, to be re- 
implac'd by the Alkali ? I'll anſwer, that Gold be- 
ing a very hard Matter, as we have alteady obſer- 
ved, the Points of the Aqua Regalis could not pe- 
netrate it but ſuperficially, tho? deeply enough, how- 
ever, for each Point to ſupport each golden Particle 
it has penetrated, and no more; which appears, by 
ſome of the Gold being often left at the Bottom of 
the Veſſel, after all the acid Particles have charg'd . 
themſelves with each its Weight of Gold ; that thoſe 
Parts being thus over-loaded, and, in ſome Mea- 
ſure, in a violent State, are eaſily broken by the new 
Fermentation cauſed by mixing an Alkali with it ; 
and by quitting their Hold, the golden Particles, with 
the ſharpeſt Part of thoſe Points left in their Pores, 
following their natural Propenſity downwards, are 
precipitated: to the Bottom of the Veſſel, The acid 
Points thus blunted, remain for ever afterwards in- 
__ of producing the ſame Effect. That Part 
of thoſe Points are left in the golden Particles, 
appears, at the Fulmination of the Gold, which, 
without theſe Points lodg'd in it, could never pro- 
duce that Effect. The ſudorifick Virtue of the 
Aurum fulminans proceeds from its being volatiliz'd 
by the Heat of the Body, and thereby expell'd 
through its Pores. If thoſe Pores be dilated in ſuch 
a Manner that the golden Particles may paſs thro? 
them, without Difficulty, they only procure an in- 
ſenſible Perſpiration; but if they meet with ſome 
Obſtruction in their Paſſage, as when the Pores are 
ſtopp'd with Cold, they are ſudorifick. Aurum 
fulminens is alſo a very good Remedy for thoſe who 
have taken too great a Quantity of Mercury ; be- 
cauſe being volatiliz'd by the Heat of the Bodies, it 
penetrates all its Parts, where it amalgamates, with 
all the Mercury it can meet with, and uſhers it out 
of the Body, through the Pores, by its ſudorifick 
Quality. This is the only Preparation of Gold of 
any Uſe in Medicine; therefore omitting all others 
as needleſs, we'll proceed to our Operations on 
Silver. | 


SILVER, the ſecond in Dignity among Metals, is 
the fineſt, pureſt, moſt ductile, and moſt precious of 
them, except Gold. Tis call'd Moon, becauſe of its 
Colour, and the Influences which Aſtrologers imagine 
it receives from the Moon. | 

Silver is ſeldom found alone in the Mine, but ordi- 
narily mix'd with Copper, or Lead, or even with 
Gold. That naturally mix'd with Lead, is in a black 
Stone; but that mix'd with Copper is ordinarily en- 
viron'd with a white Stone, very hard, and in Form 
of Cryſtal. There are, however, ſome Pieces of pure 
Silver found in the Mines, and ſome of them ſo hard, 
that it can't be melted unleſs it be mix'd with a great 
deal of other Silver. 

Silver can be adminiſter'd like Gold, in Maladies 
caus'd by having taken a too great Quantity of Mer- 
cury ; for it amalgamates very well with it, and hin- 
ders its Motion; but what's romanced by Aſtrologers 
of its Properties for the Maladies of the Head, is 
without Foundation. 

As the Purification of Silver, as well as of Gold, 
belongs more properly to Refiners, than to Al- 
chymiſts, and that I have deferr'd mentioning that 
of Gold till I come to the Article Refining ; I would 
do the ſame of Silver, if there was not ſomething in 


the Purification which has ſome medicinal Qualities : 


Therefore Gold is purify d thro' the Coppel in the fol- 


lowing Manner : 


We'll take a Coppel made of Aſhes of Bones, or 


Horns, which we'll cover, and heat by Degrees, be- 


tween Coals, till it be red-hot ; which done, we'll put 


in it four or five Times as much Lead, when we have 


Silver to purify : We'll leave the Lead to melt, till it 
has fill'd up the Pores of the Coppel, which is ſoon 
7X done; 
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done; then we'll throw our Silver in the Middle, and 
it will melt preſently; after which, we'll place Wood 
round the Coppel, and blow, to make the Flame re- 
verberate over the Matter : The Impurities will mix 
with the Lead, and the Silver be left pure in the Mid- 
dle of the Coppel. The Lead being full of theſe 
Scoria of Silver, will remain on the Sides of the Cop- 
pel; it may be taken off with a Spoon, and left to 
cool; *tis what's call'd Litbarge; which acquires va- 
rious Colours, according to its Degree of Calcination ; 
for it is ſometimes call'd Litharge of Gold, and ſome- 
times Litharge of Silver. If it be left in the Coppel, 
it paſſes thro* the Pores. The Fire muſt be continu'd 
till no more Smoak ariſes from the mn 

This Preparation ſeparates Silver from all other 
Metals, except Gold, which reſiſts the Copple ; 
therefore theſe two Metals, by means of Aqua fortis, 
which is a very good Diſſolvent for Silver, being 
thus diſſolv*d, the Diſſolution muſt be pour'd, by In- 
clination, into an earthen Veſſel, in which has been 
plac'd before a Plate of Copper, and eighteen or 
twenty Times as much common Water, which 15 to 
be left to ſettle for ſeveral Hours; and when the Cop- 

r is perceiv'd to be cover'd with Powder of Silver, 
and the Water is chang'd blue, it muſt be filtrated ; 
*tis what's call'd ſecond Water. This Water 1s proper 
to ſcarify Shankers, and corrode fungous Fleſh. The 
Silver Powder muſt be dry*d, and can be reduc'd into 
an Ingot, by having it melted in a Crucible with ſome 
Saltpetre. 

From this we'll paſs to our chymical Preparations of 
Silver, beginning with that call'd Cryſtals of Silver, or 
Vitriol of the Moon. 

This Operation is a Silver penetrated and reduc'd in 
Form of Salt, by the acid Points of Spirits of Nitre; 
which to perform, we cauſe two Ounces of Silver of 
Coppel to be diſſolv'd in two or three Times as much 
Spirit of Nitre, pouring this Diffolution into a ſmall 
Cucurbite of Glaſs, and cauſing a fourth Part of the 
Humidity to be evaporated at a very ſlow Sand Heat; 
and what remains being left to cool without moving 
it, Cryſtals will be form'd upon it, which mult be 
ſeparated from the Humidity ; and having been dry'd, 
they are to be kept in a Vial very well cork' d. Then 
we'll have Half of the Liquor remaining evaporated, 
and cryſtalliz*d, as before; which Evaporations and 
Cryftallizations mult be reiterated, till all the Silver be 
extracted in Cryſtals. 

Theſe Cryſtals are uſed outwardly for Cauſticks, and 
adminiſtered inwardly, from one Grain to three, for the 
Dropſy, in ſome Waters appropriated to the Diſtem- 
per. It purges the Seroſities of the Abdomen. 


Note, That for this Operation the Silver muſt be put 
in a pretty large Vial, or Matraſs, and as much Spi- 
rit of Nitre pour'd upon it as is ſufficient to diſ- 
ſolve the Silver, which is twice the Weight of the 
Silver, if the Spirit of Nitre be rectify'd; and 
three Times its Weight, if it be not rectify'd. 
The Veſſel muſt be put to a very ſmall Sand Heat, 
to haſten the Diſſolution. When the Acids begin 
to penetrate the Body of the Silver, there happens 
an Ebullition, accompanied with a very conſiderable 
Heat ; becauſe thoſe Points force with Violence the 
Obſtacles which obſtruct their Paſſage ; which vio- 
lent Motion cauſes the Heat and Ebullition, and ra- 
refying the Spirit of Nitre, riſes through the Neck 
of the Veſſel a red Smoak, which muſt be avoided 
as being very offenſive to the Breath. The Ebul- 
lition and Smoak laſt till the Silver is perfectly dif- 
lolv'd, after which, the Liquor grows clear and 
tranſparent, but of a blueiſh Colour; which Colour 
proceeds from the ſmall Quantity of Copper always 
to be found in Silver; for if there was none, the 
Liquor would have no other Colour than that of 
Spirit of Nitre. It muſt be obſerv'd, that in all 
Cryltallizations there ought not to be roo much 
Humidity left, for Fear the Salts, being too much 
weakened, ſhould not, coagulate ; nor too little, for 
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then the Cryſtals, being confin'd with . © 
row Space, would fall confuſedly eras 00 Mite 
The Cryſtals of Silver are diſſoluble in War wg 
Salt; their Strength depends on the Spirits 6 like. 
tre incorporated with them, which is the * 4 
their being heavier than the Silver em ag: of 
make them. Theſe Spirits penetrate, * * 
the Fleſh, on which thoſe Cryſtals are appl 1 
excite the Fermentation of the Humours, 9 — 
ken inwardly; whence it happens, that the * 
by Stool. This purgative Quality of the 2 4 
of the Moon, proceeds from the Diſpoſition 1 ſals 
Parts, and not from the Matters they are com — 
of; for Silver ſwallowed alone, produces no br X 
in the Body, and is voided ſuch as it was whe, 
ken; the Spirit of Nitre taken alone in Wat We 
aperitive, but does not purge by Stool, FED 

Another chymical Preparation of Silver, ;« the 
Lapis infernalis, or the perpetual Cauſtick, which | 
Silver rendered cauſtick by the Salts of Spirit of N. 
tre, in the following Manner: x 

We'll take as much as we pleaſe of re | 
which we'll put to be adobe in a e 4 
or three Times as much of Spirit of Nitre; and _ 
afterwards our Vial, thus fill d, to a Sand-Hez: 0 
have two Thirds of the Humidity evaporated, Tn 
ing what remains into a good German Crucible, and x 
pretty big one, becauſe of the Ebullitions which wil 
happen. This Crucible muſt be put to a ſmall Fir. 
and left there till the Matter being much rarefied falk 
down to the Bottom of the Crucible then the Fire 
muſt be increaſed, and the Matter will become like 
Oil; at which Time it muſt be throw'd into a Lings- 
tiere, or Mould, where it will coagulate, This L;- 
24s infernalis is to be kept in a Vial well cork'd, and 
will be a perpetual Cauſtick, provided it is not left 
expos'd to the Air, If we have employ'd an Ounce 
of Silver, we ſhall have an Ounce and five Drachms 
of Lapis infernalis. 


Note, That the cauſtick Virtue of the Lapis infernalis 
proceeds likewiſe from the corroſive Salts of the 
Nitre left in the Silver; and that if it be a greater 
Cauſtick than the Cryſtals of the ſame Metals, and 
made with the fame Spirit, *tis becauſe the moſt 
acrimonious Part of that Spirit is that left after the 
Evaporation, and which the Lapis infernalis is made 
of ; whereas in the Cryſtals the Spirit is weaker, 
becauſe *tis full of watery Particles. The Diſſolu- 
tion of Silver muſt be boiPd at a moderate Fire, 
becauſe the Matter rarefies eaſily, and runs over the 
Crucible. We'll often look into the Crucible, &- 
pecially towards the End of the Evaporation, ſo 
that as ſoon as the Matter has done boiling, we may 
throw it into the Mould; for if it was left longer 
on the Fire, the ſtrongeſt Spirits would evaporate, 
and the Stone become leſs corroſive. 


Our next Operation on Silver, is Tinctura Line, ot 
the Tincture of Silver, which is a Diſſolution of the 
moſt rarefy d Particles of Silver, in Spirits of Wine 
ſharpen'd with a falt Alkali, in this Manner: We'll 
cauſe two Ounces of Silver to be diſſolv'd in a Ma- 
traſs, or a very ſlow Sand Heat, with four Ounces © 
Spirit of Nitre : We'll pour the Diſſolution into 2 
Cucurbite, or other Veſſel of Glaſs, where we'll have 
before put a Pint of falt Water very well filtrated. 
The Silver will ſoon precipitate to the Bottom of the 
Veſſel in a white Powder, which muſt be left to ſet- 
tle ; after which, the Water is to be pour'd out by In- 
clination, and the Powder waſh'd ſeveral Times with 
Spring- water, to take off the Acrimony of the Salts 3 
and having been dry'd on Paper, put into a Matrak, 
pouring over it an Ounce of volatile Salt of Urine, 
and 24 Ounces of Spirit of Wine rectify'd on Tartar. 
This Matraſs mult be ſtopp'd with another, 7. . — 
the Mouth of the Matraſs a-top mult enter into the 


Neck of that which contains the Matter; and wn a 
- wha 
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| a circulatory Veſſel. The Veſſels muſt be 
what we ned a wet 00 put in Digeſtion in a 
— bil, or ſome other ſuch Hear, for the Space of 
1 « during which Time, the —_ of Wine will 
5 Ss a Sky Colour, when the Matraſſes muſt be 
— and the Liquor filtrated through a grey Pa- 
N do be kept in a Vial very well cork'd. 

Peg nis Tincture may be us for the Epilepfy, Pally, 
Apoplexy, and all other Diſtempers of the Brain ; 
: Role preſcnib'd in malignant Fevers, and all other 
* jes where it is neceſſary to expel the Humours 

Perſpiration. The Doſe is from fix to ſixteen 
Props, in a proper Liquor. The Silver Chalk left at 
the Bottom of the Veſſel, can be revivify'd by means 
of the following Salts: 

Take eight Ounces of Nitre, rwo Ounces of Cry- 
al reduc'd into Powder, as much Tartar, and Half 
an Ounce of Charcoal ; make of the whole a Powder, 
which you muſt put ſoftly into a Crucible, made red- 
bot in the Fire: There will happen a great Deto- 
nation, which being over, you'll find your Matter 
melted, which you muſt pour into a heated Mortar, 
and leave it to cool: You'll have a Maſs, which you 
muſt reduce into Powder, and mix an equal Weight of 
it with the Silver Chalk: Have this Mixture melted in 
a Crucible, the Chalk will return into Silver: Take 

Crucible off the Fire, and break it, when cold, 
and then ſeparate the Silver from the Salts. 


Note, That this Operation ſeems to favour the Opi- 
nion of thoſe who pretend that it is poſſible to ſe- 
parate the Principles of Silver; for they imagine, 
that this blueiſh Colour diſcover'd after the Silver 
has been a long Time in Digeſtion, in the volatile 
Salt of Urine, and the Spirit of Wine alkaliz'd, is 
nothing elſe but the Sulphur of Silver ſeparated 
thro' Means of that ſulphurous Liquor, and mix'd 
with it, as we ſee thoſe Sorts of Menſtruums diſſolve 
ordinarily the Sulphur of Vegetables, Animals, and 
Mmerals, and leaving the terreſtrial and ſaline Par- 
ticles entire. But if we examine very narrowly this 
Tincture, we ſhall find, that thoſe Gentlemen are 
miſtaken, and that it is nothing elſe but a Diſſolu- 
tion of Silver and Copper, which has been volati- 
liz'd by the Salt of Urine, and afterwards mix'd 
with the Spirit of Wine. It muſt be obſery'd, be- 
ſides, that this Tincture is rather a Tincture of 
Copper, than of Silver, ſince that blue Colour pro- 
ceeds from the Copper allied with the Silver, and 
not from the Silver; becauſe the better refin'd is the 
dier employ'd in this Operation, there will be no 
blue Tincture at all; and the leſs refin'd, the 
higher is the Colour. The Effects of this Tincture 
for the Maladies abovemention'd, are rather to be 
attributed to the Salt of Urine, and the Spirit of 
Wine, than to the Silver; ſince theſe Volatiles alone 
not only diſengage the Brain, by helping the Cir- 
culation ; but they being likewiſe excited by the 
Heat, open the Pores, and expel, by Perſpiration, 
the foreign Humours. 


Our laſt Operation on Silver, which is of no Uſe 
in Medicine, but ſerves only to flatter our Curioſity, 
vill be the Formation of Diana's, or the Philoſophical 
Tree; which we'll do in the following Manner : We'll 
take an Ounce of Silver, which we'll have diſſolv'd 
= two or three Ounces of Spirit of Nitre; this Diſ- 
lution is to be put to evaporate at a Sand Heat, till 
the Conſumption of very near Half the Humidity ; 
hat's left muſt be pour'd into a Matraſs, upon 20 
ces of very clear common Water; we'll add to it 
Wo Ounces of Quickſilver, and leave the Matraſs in a 
cool Place, without moving it for the Space of 40 
Js: During that Time, we ſhall perceive a Tree 
forming itſelf, with Branches, and ſmall Balls at the 
db, repreſenting the Fruits. 


Note, That theſe Figures of Branches proceed from 
the Spirits of Nitre, which being incorporated with 
the Solver and the Mercury, take different Figures, ac- 
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cording as they find Humidity to extend themſelves: 
For if it was put but in 10 or 12 Ounces of Water, 
there would be form'd bur a kind of confus'd Cry- 
ſtals; on the contrary, if there was more Water, 
there would appear nothing but a ſmall Quantity of 
precipitated Powder. The Mixture muſt be left 40 
Days at Reſt, becauſe the Spirit of Nitre being 
weaken'd by the common Water, works very 
flowly ; and if the Matter was mov'd, the Figure 
een, would break, and the whole be put into Con- 

ion. If afterwards we want to ſeparate the Sl 
ver and the Mercury, we muſt ſhake the whole 
Mixture, and having pour'd it into an earthen Diſh, 
we'll make it boil for the Space of Half a Quarter 
of an Hour; then we'll leave it to cool, till it be a 
little more than Milk-warm ; when we'll pour into 
it, ſoftly, a Pint of Water, in which muſt have been 
diſſolv'd two Ounces of Sea Salt; this will make a 
white Precipitate, which 'is to be dry'd after the 
Water has been 2 out by Inclination. This 
e thus dry'd, is to be put into a Retort 
plac'd on a Sand Heat, which is to be very ſlow at 
firſt, then increas'd by Degrees, till the Retort be- 
comes red-hot, when the Quickſilver will be diſtill'd 
into the Recipient full of Water, which we muſt 
have adapted to the Retort. The Fire is to be con- 
tinu'd till it has done diſtilling, and the Veſſels be 
left to cool; afterwards, the Water is to be pour'd 
out of the Recipient, and the Mercury having been 
waſh'd in it, muſt be dry'd with a Linnen Cloth, or 
Crumb of Bread, to be kept for Uſe. The Silver 
will be found in the Retort, and can be reduc'd into 
an Ingot, by melting it in a Crucible with ſome 
Saltpetre. 


The next Metal we are to operate upon, as the next 
in Order, or Dignity, is Tix, which is a whitiſh Me- 
tal, very near Silver in Colour, but very different 
from it in the Figure of its Pores, Solidity, and 
Weight. 

The principal Characters and Properties of Tin, 
enumerated by Boerbaave, are, that it is the lighteſt 
of all Metals, very little ductile, or elaſtick; the moſt 
fuſible and volatile of all Metals; ſcarce diſſoluble by 
Acids, unleſs the weaker Sorts; and caſily and inti- 
mately miſcible with other Metals, the Ductility 
whereof becomes diminiſh'd by ſuch Mixture, The 
ſame Author concludes, that Sulphur is a prevailing 
Ingredient in Tin, and deduces ſeveral of its particular 
Properties therefrom ; he adds, that could 12 Metal 
be perfectly purg'd of this heterogeneous Sulphur, it is 
probable it would be found no other than Silver. 

Several Authors had before noted a great Confor- 
mity, in divers Particulars, between the two Metals; 
as that both grow bitter when diſſolv'd by Acids; 
that when fus*d together, there is ſcarce any ſeparating 
them again, not even by Lead. Add, that Mr. 
Boyle, and others, give us ſeveral Inſtances of Silver 
being actually produc'd in a conſiderable Quantity 
from Tin Ore. 

Tin can't be entirely diſſolv'd by Aqua fortis, as 
ſome have pretended, becauſe of the divers Particles 
*tis compos'd of, and of the different Figures of its 
Pores. Tin is thought a Specifick againſt the Ma- 
ladies -of the Liver, and of the Matrix. The beſt 
Tin comes from Cornwall, a Province of the Kingdom 
of England, and is to be preferr'd to all others for 
chymical Preparations. The principal of thoſe Prepa- 
rations are eight in Number, viz. Pulverization of 
Tin, Calcination of Tin, Salt of Fupiter, or of Tin, 
Sublimation of Tin, Magiſterium of Jupiter, or of 
Tin, Flowers of Jupiter, or of Tin, Liquor, or Oil 
of Tin, Antihectick of Poterius, or Diaphoretick of 
Tin. 

We'll begin theſe Operations on Tin by the firſt, 
viz. the Pulverization of Tin, which, conſidering that 
it is not malleable, can't be reduc'd into Powder by 
ordinary Means; therefore following another Method 
in this Operation, we'll have what Quantity we pleaſe 
of Tin melted in a Crucible, and thrown afterwards 

into 
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into a round wooden Box, which muſt have been rub- 
bed all over, within and without, with ſome Chalk ; 
we'll cover the Box, and ſhake it continually till our 
Tin be grown cold, which will be found in the Box, 
in grey Powder. Lead can be reduced into Powder 
in the ſame Manner. 


ote, That the Box muſt be round, becauſe *tis ſhaken 
with leſs Difficulty, and with as few Cracks as poſ- 
fible, putting in it but a ſmall Quantity of Tz» at 
once, that by the Agitation the Parts may be ſepa- 
rated and reduced into Powder, the Operation could 
be accompliſhed without rubbing the Box over with 
Chalk, but then the melted Tin would burn the 
Box. Though this Operation does not appear of 
great Utility, *tis nevertheleſs very — when 
ſeveral Operations are to be made on Tin, for when 
thus pulveriſed, it is mixed with leſs Difficulty with 
Salts or other Matters. 


From this we'll paſs to the Calcination of Tin, which 
is to reduce it in the Form of Chalk by Means of Fire, 
and which is done by putting Engliſh Tin into an un- 
glazed Earthen Diſh over a great Fire, and when the 
Tin is melted to agitate it a long while with a Spatula, 
it will ſmoke, and be reduced into Powder. A violent 
Fire muſt be continued under the Matter, during 36 
Hours ; during which, the Matter ſhall be ſtirred from 
Time to Time, then taken off the Fire, and left to 
cool, when we'll have a Chalk of Tin. 


Note, That the Earthen Diſh muſt be unglazed, elſe 
the Lead, which makes the Glazing, could mix with 
the Tin, and render it impure. The Figure of a 
Diſh is more proper for this Calcination, becauſe as 
the Matter can be ſpread over with the Spatula, the 
Sulphurs exalt from it with a greater Facility. It 
ſeems as if the Tin ſhould diminiſh in Weight, in 
this Calcination, ſince the Fire diſſipates Part of its 
Sulphur, nevertheleſs it encreaſes; for if we have 
employed 32 Ounces of that Metal in the Operation, 
we'll have 34 Ounces of Chalk, which ſhews that a 
greater Quantity of igneous Particles muſt have en- 
tered its Pores than has been evaporated of ſulphu- 
reous and other volatile Particles. 


To make the Salt of Jupiter, which is a Tin pene- 
trated by Acids, and reduced in Form of Salt, we muſt 
take two Pounds of calcined Tin, and put it into a Ma- 
traſs, and having poured over it a very good diſtilled 
Vinegar, to the Heighth of four Fingers, we'll place 
it in Digeſtion at a Sand-Heat, during two or three 
Days, ſhaking the Matraſs by Intervals, after which 
we'll pour out by Inclination the Liquor which ſwims 
over, and pouring freſh diſtilled Vinegar on the reſi- 
duous Matter, it muſt be put in Digeſtion, as before, 
and that Liquor poured out alſo by Inclination, which 
Operation muſt be reiterated three or four Times more. 
Afterwards all the Impregnations muſt be filtrated, 
and be made to evaporate, in a glaſs Cucurbite at a 
Sand-Heat, to the Conſumption of three Fourths of 
the Humidity. What remains muſt be left to cool, 
and the Cucurbite tranſported, without ſhaking it, to 
the Cellar, in a cool Place, for three or four Days, 
when we'll find Cryſtals formed at the Side of the Cu- 
curbite, which Cryſtals muſt be ſeparated from the Li- 
quor, and Part of the Humidity left, be made to eva- 
porate as before, and what remains carried again to 
the Cellar, as before, for the Formation of new Cry- 
ſtals, reiterating thoſe Evaporations and Cryſtalliſa- 
tions, *till we have extracted all our Salt of Tin, which 
muſt be dried at the Sun, and kept in a Vial. This 
Salt is deſiccative, being mixed in Pomatums for cuta- 
neous Diſtempers. Thoſe who don't care to have 
this Salt in Cryſtals, muſt cauſe all the Humidity of 
the Diſſolution to be evaporated at a ſlow Fire, and 
there will be left a Salt as good as the firſt, 

The Sublimation of Tin is its Exaltation, and Volati- 
lifation, by Means of a volatile Salt, and is made by 
taking one Part of Tin, and two Parts of Sal-Armo- 


3 
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niack in Powder ; and having mi 
together, that Mixture muſt + wg ale. well 
Cucurbite, which can reſiſt the Fire, two Parts * then 
at leaſt, muſt remain empty, to which we'll emal 
blind Capital, and take Care to lute ver _— a 
Joints. We'll place this Veſſel into a ſmall Py the 
with a Grate, to an open Fire in ſuch a 1 
ever, that the Fire may not tranſpire otherwiſ now. 
through the Regiſters ; therefore the Top of © F 
nace mult be ſtopp'd with Brick and Lute; the (Tu. 
bite ought likewiſe to enter into the Furngc ag 
Third of its Heighth, or thereabout. The Piece toi a 
to be ſlow at the Beginning, but increaſed by DS 
ſo far as to make the Bottom of the Cucurbite Na 
red hot, and be continued in that Manner till 
aſcends at the 9 which will be known by the Ca. 
pital growing cold, and then the Sublimation will be 
accompliſhed, We'll leave the Veſſels to cool, after 
which we'll open them, and find adhering at the C. 
pital, an at the Top of the Cucurbite, Flowers, which 
are nothing but ſome Particles of Tin exalted by the 
Sal-Armoniack ; and in the Bottom of the Cucurbite, 
we'll find the Tin revivified. 

We conſider the Magiſterium o iter but 
diſſolved by an Acid, and _—_ by a 4 17 
kaly, which is done in the Allowing Manner, 

We diſſolve the Flowers of Tin abovementioned in 
a ſufficient Quantity of Water; we filtrate this Diſſo- 
lution and drop upon it Spirit of Sal-Armoniack, or 
Oil of Tartar, per Deliquium, which will cauſe the 
Precipitation of a white Powder, which white Powder 
muſt be dulcified by waſhing it ſeveral Times with 
warm Water, it muſt be dried afterwards. This Pre. 
paration is of no other Uſe than for Ladies to mend 
their Complexion with, for it makes a beautiful white, 

Flowers of Jupiter are a Tin volatiliſed, and exalted 
by Means of a volatile Salt, in the following Manner. 

We take a Earthen Pot, without glazing, which 
has a Hole in the Middle of its Heighth, with a Cork 
to it, We place that Pot in a Furnace, where it can 
enter as far as its Hole, and hinder the Fire by Means of 
Brick and Lute from tranſpiring ; we adapt at the Top 
of the Pot three Aludels or Pots of the fame Earth, 
and without Bottom, We adapt a Capital a-Top of 
thoſe Pots, with a Recipient; we Jute exattly the 
Joints, and light in the Furnace a very good Fire, to 
make that Part of the Pot, within the Furnace, red hot; 
then we make a Mixture of one Pound of Tin, and two 
Pounds of refined Salt- Petre. We throw a Spoonful 
of this Mixture through the Hole into a Pot, and ſtop 
it; there will happen a Detonation, which being over, 
we'll throw 8 Spoonful, which we'll continue to 
do *till the whole Mixture be employed ; after which 
we'll leave the Veſſels to cool, and unluting them, 
we'll find in the Recipient a ſmall Quantity of Spirit 
of Nitre and round the Aludels Flowers of Tin, very 
white, which we'll gather together with a Pen-Feather, 
and waſh them ſeveral Times with Spring Water, and 
after they have been dried on Paper from the Sun, 
we'll keep them in a Vial. Theſe Flowers are very 
good to mend a brown Complexion, when mixed with 
Pomatum, or in ſome Liquor. There will be found, 
in the bottom Pot, a Chalk of Tin, mix'd with the 
fixed Part of the Salt-Petre, which muſt be boiled in 
Water, waſhed and dried. It may be employed in 
deſiccative Unguents. 

The Liguor or Oil of Tin, is that Metal reduced into 
a thick Liquor by the Aqua Regalis, Thus: 

There muſt be put into a glaſs Veſſel what Quar- 
tity we pleaſe of Tin flattened, and cut into ſmall Pieces. 
and pour over it three Times as much of Aqua Regalis, 
compoſed of two Parts of Aqua Fortis, and one Part o 
Spirit of Salt: The Veſſel is to be placed over 2 ſlow 
Fire of Digeſtion, there will happen a flow 2 
and the Tin diſſolved by Degrees: The Liquor i 
be poured out afterwards by Inclination into a Stone 
Porringer ; and if all the Tin is not diſſolved, there 
muſt be poured other Aqua Regalis on what _ ; 
The Diffolutions muſt be mixed, and the Humidii 


made to evaporate at a Sand-Heat ; which 5 


— 
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vill be left a white greaſy Salt, which being ex- 
to the Humidity of the Cellar, will reſolve into 
viſcous, heavy, and white Liquor, which 


there 
poſed 
muſt be ured into a Vial, to be Kept, This is 

hat's called Oil of Tin. This Oil is eſcarrotick, pro- 
be for the Caries of the Bones, for a Deterſive, and to 
per pad Fleſh, It cannot be uſed but for ourwird 


App ication. 


at the Aqua Regalis is a Diſſolvant of Jin; 
= = that Mital is ſulphurous and ſoft, it blunts 
in Part the Points of the Diſſolvant, which there- 
fore cannot operate but ſlowly. The Diſſolution of 
Tin has ſome Reſemblance to that of Antimony , 
for in both the attenuated or diſſolved Matter, is 
recipitated in a white Powder to the Bottom of the 
Veſſel. This Liquor is improperly called Oil, ſince 
ir is nothing but Tin diſſoved by acid Spirits; but 
as it has a Conſiſtence of Oil, and ſomething unc- 
tuous, which 28 from the Sulphur of Tin, the 
Name of Oil has been given to it. ; 


The Antibefick of Poterius, or DiaphoreFick of Ju- 
puter, (for Aſtrologers pretend that Tin receives the 
Influences of that Planet,) is a Mixture of Tin, and of 
Martial Regule of Antimony fixed by Salt-Petre. 
We'll proceed in this Operation in the following 
Manner. 

We'll take the beſt Tin, and the Martial Regule of 
Antimony, of each eight Ounces, which muſt be 
melted together in a Crucible at a Fire of Charcoal ; 
which done, the melted Matter muſt be poured into 
an Iron Mortar, (heated and greaſed) and left to cool; 
after which it muſt be reduced into Powder, and mix- 
ed with three Times as much of purified Salt- petre; 
then a large Crucible muſt be heated red hot, between 
burning Coals, into which two Spoonfuls of that Mix- 
ture maſt be thrown, which will melt with Detona- 
ton, which Detonation being over, two other Spoon- 
fuls of the Mixture muſt be thrown into the Crucible, 
and on, till there be no more of the Mixture left 
the whole ought to be calcined, after the laſt Detona- 
tion, at a great Fire, for very near an Hour, ſtirring 
the Matter, from Time to Time, with an Iron Spatula, 
then muſt be left to cool. We'll pour the Matter into 
an Farthen Pan, full of boiling hot Water, where it 
muſt ſteep for the Space of five or ſix Hours, to melt 
the Salt-Petre, left with it; then that Water is to be 
poured out by Inclination, and other Water poured 
over the Matter, continuing thus to' waſh it, *till the 
Water which comes from it be inſipid; then it muſt 
be dried and kept; tis the AntiheFick, we'll have 20 
Ounces of it. | 

This Antibefick is uſed for the Maladies of the 
Lungs, of the Liver, and of the Matrice ; for malig- 
nant Fevers, Small Pox, and other Diſtempers, where 
it is neceſſary to expel the Humours by Perſpiration. 
It may be adminiſtred likewiſe to ſtop Gonorrhcea's, 
Looſeneſſes, and Hæmorrhages. The Doſe is from 
ten Grains to two Scruples, in a Conſerve, or ſome 


Liquor appropriated to the Diſtemper. 


Note, That the beſt Tin for this Operation, is the Eng- 
ib Tin, without any Mixture. The Tin is mixed 
with the Regule of Antimony to make a Maſs of it, 
which can be reduced into Powder. The Mortar is 
grealed, leſt the Maſs ſhould adhere to it. The 
Matter is thrown by Spoonfuls into the Crucible, 
which is called Projection, that nothing ſhould be 
in the Detonation; becauſe if all the Mixture 
Vas put at once into the Crucible, the Detonation 
would be made with ſuch a Force, that Part of the 
Matter would run over, and fall into the Fre. Af- 
ter the Detonation the Matter remains puffed up, 
tarified, and of a grey Colour. Tis calcinated and 
ured, that the Salt Petre ſhould very well pene- 
Nate it; and to make a Diſſipation of what could 
be left of Volatility in the Antimony. We employ 
n this Operation three Times the Quantity of Salt- 
Petre, that there may be enough to fix the Parti- 
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cles of the Antimony; for if there was leſs, we 
would have Reaſon to fear that the ſaline Sulphurs 

of that Mineral, being not ſufficiently embaraſſed, 
would cauſe a Vomiting, e . A: 

There are likewiſe ſeveral arations made of 
Bisuvrn, which is a mineral Body, half Metallick ; 
compoſed of the firſt Matter of Tin, while yet imper- 
fect; and found uſually in Tin-Mines, fometimes alſo 
in Silver- Mines. Its Subſtance is hard, ponderous, 
and brittle, of a large Grain, gloſſy and ſhining. It 
is called Tin-Glaſs, becauſe, when broke, it ſhews, a 
vaſt Number of poliſhed Laminæ, like Glaſs; it is 
alſo called Marcaſite, by Way of Excellence, becauſe 
ſurpaſſing all others in Whiteneſs and Beauty. 

There is very little of natural Biſmuth, and all the 
Biſmuth we have is artificial; the beſt and moſt beauti- 
— artificial Biſmuth is made of Tin, Tartar, and Salt- 

etre. 

The Pores of the Biſmuth are diſpoſed otherwiſe 
than thoſe of Tin; *tis known by the Menſtruum, 
which diſſolves the Biſmuth, and which cannot diſſolve 
entirely Tin. | 

Biſmuth is never employed in Remedies deſigned to 
be taken inwardly, becauſe tis believed that it con- 


tains ſome Arſenick ; Pewterers mix it with Tin to 


render it more beautiful, hard, and ſounding. © There 
are extracted from Biſmuth Flowers, and a Magiſtery. 

The Flowers are nothing but a Portion of the Bi/- 
muth exalted in Form of a Powder, by volatile Salts, 
in the following Manner. | | 

The Biſmuth muſt be calcined like the Lead, then 
having mix'd it with once as much of Sal-Armoniack, 
the Sublimation muſt be conducted like that of Tin, 
and we'll have Flowers which can be diſſolved in Wa- 
ter, and made to precipitate with Spirit of Sal-Armo- 
niack, or with Oil of Tartar. This Magiſterium is 
uſed like that we are'a going to mention. 

To make the Magiſterium of Biſmuth, (which is 
Tin-Glaſs diſſolved and precipitated into a white Pow- 
der) we muſt have diffolved in a Matraſs an Ounce of 
Biſmuth reduced into a coarſe Powder, with three 
Ounces of Spirit of Nitre; this Diſſolution ought to 
be poured into a very clean Earthen Pan, throwing 
over it five or fix Pounds of Spring-Water, in which 
has been diſſolved before half an Ounce of Sea-Salt ; 
we'll perceive a white Powder precipitating to the 
Bottom. The Water muſt be poured out by Inclina- 
tion, and the Magiſterium waſhed ſeveral Times, then 
dried from the Sun; we'll have an Ounce and a 
Drachm of it. Tis a very good Coſmetick, which 
is uſed, mixed with Pomatum, or diſſolved in Water 
of white Lillies ; Perriwig-makers uſe it to beautity 
their Hairs. | | | 

The next Metal which falls under our Hands is 
Leap, which is a coarſe, heavy, impure Metal, of 
all others the ſofteſt and moſt fuſible, when purified ; 
called alſo Saturn, becauſe of the Influences, *tis ſaid, 
it receives from that Planet. Lead contains a little 
Mercury, ſome Sulphur, and a great deal of Bitumi- 

nous Earth. ENT | 

Lead is found in various Countries, but abounds 

articularly in England. It is found too in ſeveral 

Kinds of Soils and Stones, ſome whereof, beſides, con- 
tain Gold, ſome Silver, others Tin, &c. Lead is found 
of a lighter or deeper Colour, according as it is more 
or leſs purified ; though ſome make a Difference in the 
Colour of the Ore, always eſteeming that much which 
is the whiteſt. | 

Lead is extremely cold, and for this Reaſon is very 
proper to appeaſe Venereal Heats when applied on'the 
Pireneum. It is applied likewiſe on ſeveral Tumours, 
cauſed by a too violent Agitation of the Blood. 

Lead ſerves to purify Gold and Silver, and it can be 
faid that irs Action in the Coppel is very near like that 
of the White of an Egg, when employed to clarify a 
Syrup, for as the greaſy and' terreſtrial Impurities of 
the Syrup gather together with the White of the Egg, 
' becauſe of its Glutinoſity, and are puſhed to the Sides 
of the Baſon, hkewiſe the heterogeneous Subſtances which 
+ hog: were 
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were mixed with the Gold and the Silver are intangled 
with the Lead, and expelled by the Fire to the Sides of 
the Coppel, where it is ſeen like a Scum. 

There are five Chymical Preparations to be made 
of Lead in our Laboratory, viz. Calcination of Lead, 
Salt of Saturn, iſterium of Saturn, Balſam or Oil 
of Saturn, and Diſtillation of the Salt of Saturn. 

We'll begin by the Calcination of Lead, ſince this 
Operation is to be the Baſis of the four other Operations 
upon Lead. For the Calcination of Lead, we muſt 
have it melted in a Earthen Pan, which is not glazed, 
and is to be ſtirred with a Spatula, *till it be reduced 
into Powder. If we increaſe the Fire, and calcine the 
Matter for an Hour or two longer, the Lead will be 
more open, and more proper to be penetrated by 
Acids. If we calcine that Powder at a reverberatory 
Fire, during three or four Hours, it will turn red, and 
it is what we call Minium. 

Lead is alſo prepared into Ceruſe, by expoſing it to 
the Vapour of Vinegar, for then it changes into a 
white Ruſt, which is gathered and formed into ſmall 


Cakes. To make what we call Plumbum Uſtum, or 


burnt Lead, we muſt melt two Parts of Lead in a Pot, 
or in a Crucible, and add to it one Part of Sulphur or 
Brimſtone, to which we muſt ſet Fire, and when the 
Brimſtone is burnt, the Matter is found in a black 
Powder, which is the Plumbum Uſtum. 

All theſe Preparations of Lead are deſiccative, they 
are mixed in Unguents and Plaiſters, and unite them- 
ſelves in boiling with Oils and Greaſe, and give them 
a Conſiſtence. | 


Note, That ſomething happens in the Calcination of 
Lead which deſerves our Attention, and which is 
that, though by the Action of the Fire, ſeveral 
ſulphurous and volatile Particles of the Lead are 
evaporated, which ſhould make it diminiſh in 
Weight ; nevertheleſs, after a long Calcination, 
*tis found that inſtead of weighing leſs, it is ra- 
ther heavier than before. Several, to lain 
this Phænomenon, ſay, that while the Violence 
of the Flame opens and divides the Particles of the 
Lead, the Acid of the Wood, or of other Fuel uſed 
in the Operation, inſinuates itſelf into the Pores of 
the Lead, where it is fixed by the Alkaly of the 
Chalk ; but this cannot be the Reaſon of that In- 
creaſe of Ponderoſity in calcined Lead, becauſe that 
Increaſe happens as well when Lead has been cal- 
cined with Coals alone, as with Wood; for Coal 
contains but a fixed Salt which remains in the Aſhes, 
and cannot aſcend. Therefore *tis a great deal bet- 
ter to attribute that Effect to the Pores of the Lead, 
being diſpoſed in ſuch a Manner, as to keep the 
igneous Particles, introduced into them, during the 
Calcination, aglutinated, and embaraſſed in the ſoft 
Particles of the Metal, ſo as to be impoſſible for 
them afterwards to diſentangle themſelves and 
ſally out, and conſequently ſupply by their own 
Weight, no longer lifred up by . Wa violent 
Agitation, what is loſt in the Calcination. 
Theſe 1gneous Corpuſcles rarefy alſo very much 
the Lead in the Calcination, for the more tis 
calcined and reduced into Chalk, the more it in- 
creaſesin Volume, becauſe thoſe Corpuſclesembaraſſed 
thus in the ſofteſt Particles of the Metal, which are 
very pliable, ſtretch, and extend, by their violent 
Agitation and continual Rotation, during the Circu- 
lation, thoſe ſoft and pliable Particles, which, there- 
by muſt neceſſarily increaſe in Volume. But if the 
Chalk of Lead be reviviſied by Fuſion, the igneous 
Particles confined in it, being thereby rouſed, and 
reaſſuming their former natural Rapidity, ſally out 
from their Priſons, and leave Room for thoſe Pores, 
they had filled to contract themſelves, and be re- 
duced to a leſſer Volume, which is the Cauſe why 
Lead thus revivified is not near ſo weighty as it was 
before the Calcination ; for then it is deprived both 
of its ſulphurous Particles, and of the igneous ones 
whereby they had been reimplaced in the Calcination. 
An Example will juſtify what I alledge on this Sub- 


jet. For I weigh twenty-five P 

Calcination 3 I'll find — a — 2 for 
Increaſe of five Pound s, therefore P11 hass de ® 
Pounds of calcined Lead, which, if revies — thirty 
diminiſh fix Pounds; therefore I'll have but tu will 
four Pounds of revivified Lead, M. Geoff, N 
the Royal Academy of the Sciences at Paris * 
ſeveral very curious Experiments he has . 
a Lens, or Burning-Glaſs, on Metals, rel © with 
having expoſed Lead to the Focus of a 2 
Burning-Glaſs, that Metal has given firſt 2 b. 
deal of Smoke, and was changed by Degrees Feat 
fuid Liquor like Oil or melted Rolin, and thar fl. 
Liquor in cooling became like a Kind of G 
which had this particular, that it was fk _ 
ſmooth to the Touch, and of a yellow, green, and 
reddiſh Colour, in ſome Places. 


At preſent we'll take three or four P 
of thoſe Preparations of Lead nr 4 G 
ruſe for Example, to make the Salt of Saturn, which 
is a Lead penetrated, and reduced in Form of Salt by 
the Acid of Vinegar. We'll reduce theſe three or four 
Pounds of Ceruſe into Powder, which we'll put into 
a large Glaſs or Stone Veſſel; we'll pour upon it di- 
ſtilled Vinegar to the Heighth of four Fingers, there 
will happen an Efferveſcence of a ſenſible Hear, The 
whole is to be put in Digeſtion at a Sand-Heat for 
three or four Days, ſtirring the Matter from Time tg 
Time, then leaving it to ſettle, and pouring outthe 
Liquor afterwards by Inclination ; which done, new 
diſtill'd Vinegar muſt be poured on the Ceruſe left 
in the Veſſel, proceeding as before, continuing to 
pour on diſtill'd Vinegar, and to pour out the Li. 
quor by Inclination, *till very near half the Mar 
ter be diſſolved. Then we'll mix all our Impreg- 
nations together, and having poured them into a 
Stone or Glaſs Veſſel, we'll have rated, at a 
very flow Sand-Heat, about two Thirds of the 
Humidity, or *till a ſmall Pellicle be formed over 
it; then we'll take the Veſſel ſoftly off the Fire, 
and leave it to cool without ſtirring it: There 
will be formed Cryſtals upon it, which we muſt 
take off, and cauſe the Liquor to be evaporated as 
before, and put it to cool, continuing the E 
tions and Cryſtallifations *till we have extracted all 
our Salt, which muſt be dried in the Sun, and 
kept in a Glaſs Veſſel. If we deſire to have our 
Salt whiter, we'll have it melted in an equal Quan- 
tity of diſtilled Vinegar and common Water, then 
filtrated and cryſtalliſed as before. 

Salt of Saturn is commonly employed in Poma- 
tums for Ringworms and Inflammations; we alſo 
uſe the Impregnation of Saturn, made with diſtil- 
led Vinegar for all cutaneous Diſtempers; when 
mixed with a great deal of Water, it makes a white 
Liquor, called Lac Virginale. 

Salt of Saturn taken inwardly is eſteemed very 

ood for the Squinancy, to ſtop the immoderate 

lux of Menſes, of Piles, and the Dyſenteria, The 
Doſe is from two to fourty Grains in Plantin-Water, 
or mixed in Gargariſms. | 


Note, That Ceruſe is the beſt Preparation of Lead for 
the N N Salt of Saturn, becauſe tis eaſier 
diſſolv'd the other Calcinations, by reaſon of 
the Vinegar tis impregnated with. The Efferveſ- 
cence which happens, proceeds from the Acids of 
the Vinegar penetrating with Violence, and diſper- 
ſing the Particles of the Matter. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that the Efferveſcence happening when - 
ſame Acid is pour'd upon another Preparation o 
Lead, is greater, becauſe the Acid finding chen 2 
Body leſs open than the Ceruſe, makes greater Et- 
forts, in penetrating it, and conſequently raiſes up 
more of the Matter. It muſt not be imagin d — 
a true Salt is extracted from Lead; tis but a 
ſolution of its proper Subſtance by Acids which in- 
co e theniſelves with it intimately enou 
m 


to 
. F 1 8 alt, call'd allo 
e of it a kind of Salt, This — 
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becauſe of its Sweetneſs, is good for ſeveral 
. fomented by acid and acrimonious Hu- 
mours; becauſe it ſweetens them, and breaks their 


Strength. Is what is obſerv'd in the Squi- 
nancy, the Cauſe whereof proceeds commonly from 
a falt and acid Serofity, which being fallen in too 

a Quantity on the Muſcles of the Larynx, ex- 


Gites a Fermentation which dilates their Fibres, and © 


cauſes the Inflammation we ſee : Therefore all that's 
to blunt the Points of Acids, is good for the 


Cure of that Malady. The Fluxes of Menſes, of 


the Piles, and of the Dyſenteria's, are ordinarily 
excited by 5 or corroſive Salts introduc'd into 
the Veſſels; therefore the Salt of Saturn, as well as 
other Matters which embarrafs the Acids, cure thoſe 
Maladies. The Sweetneſs of the Salt of Saturn 
roceeds from the ſulphurous and foft Subſtance of 
be landen Particles, which being put into Motion 
the Salt of Vinegar, tickle, and flatter gratefully 
the Nerve of the Tongue. Vinegar impregnated 
with any of the Preparations of Lead, is calPd 
Vinegar of Saturn. It it be fed with Ott of Rofes, 
or other Oil, ſtirring them together in a Morrar, it 
forms an Unguent calPd Butter of Saturn, which is 
proper for all cutaneous Diſtempers. 


Magiſterium of Saturn, which is our next Operation 
on Lead, is that Metal diſſolv'd and precipitated in 
the following Manner : We muſt diffolve two or three 
Ounces of Salt of Saturn, purify'd as above, in a fuf- 
ficient tity of Water and diſtill'd Vinegar; we'll 
filrate the Diſſolution, and drop upon it Oil of Tar- 
tar per deliguium, which forms at firſt a Sort of Milk, 
then a Coagulum, which precipitates in a white Pow- 
der to the Bottom of the Veſſel ; the whole muſt be 
mix'd again together, and pour'd into a Funnel lin'd 
with grey Paper: The Liquor will run thro” clear as 
Water, and the Powder remain, which is to be waſh'd 
{eral Times, by pouring Water upon it, to carry off 
the Impreſſion of the Vinegar; afterwards ir muſt be 
dry'd, and we ſhall have a very white Magiſterium, 
employ'd for beautifying the Face; tis alſo mix'd in 
Pomatum for Ringworms. 

Balſam, or Oil f Saturn, is a Diſſolution of the 
Salt of Saturn in Oil of Turpentine; done in this 
Manner: Eight Ounces of Salt of Saturn, in Powder, 
is put in a Matraſs, and Spirit of Turpentine pour'd 
upon it, that it may ſwim over to the Height of four 
Fingers; the Matraſs muſt be plac'd at a ſlow Fire of 
Sand, in Digeſtion during a whole Day; then we 
ſhall have a red Tincture: We'll pour out the Liquor 
by Inclination, and pour more Spirit of Turpentine 
on the Matter left in the Matraſs ; we'll leave it in 
Digeſtion, as before, pouring out, likewiſe, by Incli- 
nation, the Liquor, which will have ſome Colour: 
Then we'll put our Diſſolutions into a glaſs Retort, 
which we'll place at a Sand Heat, and having 1 
a Recipient to it, we'll diſtil, with a moderate Fire, 
very near two Thirds of the Liquor, which will be 
the Spirit of Turpentine : We'll put out the Fire, 
and the Retort being cold, we'll pour what it contains 
into a Vial, to keep it. This Balſam of Saturn is ex- 
cellent to cleanſe and cicatrize Ulcers. The moſt ma- 


lignant Shankers are touch'd with it, becauſe they re- 
ſilt Putrefaction. » 


Note, That Spirit of Turpentine is properly but an 
Oil, it diſſolves Lead, and mixes caſily- with it, be- 
cauſe it is full of Sulphur. If we were to continue 
to pour always new Spirit of Turpentine on the re- 


maining Matter, we ſhould diſſolve entirely the Salt 
of Saturn. 


The Diſtillation of the Salt of Saturn, is 2 Separa- 
uon of the Subſtances contain d in that Salt; which 


ought to be effected thus: Two Thirds of a ſtone or 


$ Retort muſt be fill'd with Salt of Saturn, which 

ctort is to be plac'd in a Furnace, and a pretty large 

<ipient adapted to it, luting exactly the Joints, and 

Ning under the Retort a flow Fire at firſt, then in- 
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creaſing it by Degrees, and towards the End puſhing 


it with that Violence as to make the Retort red-hor, 
then leaving the Veſſels to grow cold; after which, 
they muſt be unluted: What is contain'd in the Reci- 
pient, muſt be pour d into an Alembick of Glaſs, and 
reQify*d by diſtilling, at a low Sand Heat, very near 
Half the 9 which done, we ſhall have a Spirit of 
Saturn, as inflammable as Brandy, and of an acerb Taſte. 

This Spirit is very to reſiſt the Putrefaction of 


the Humours. It is given to hypochondriack Melan- 


cholicks, from 8 to 16 Props, in Broth, or other Li- 
quors appropriated to the Biſtemper; and it muſt be 
uſed 15 Mornings ſucceſſively. 


The other Half of the Liquor left in the Alem- 
bick, is 3 calPd Oil of Saturn; tis good to 
cleanſe the Eyes of Horfes. 


Note, That we muſt leave one Third of the Retort 
empty, and adapt to it a large Recipient; 
becauſe the volatile Spirits being exalted with Vio- 
lence, may chance to break the Veſſels, if they have 
not Room enough to extend themſelves. If we 
have put 12 Ounces of Sali 8 very dry, in 
the Retort, we'll extract 3 ces and a Half of 
Liquor; there will remain in the Retort 8 Ounces 
and a Half of rarefy'd Matter, black and yellow. 
If after the Piſtillation of the Spirit of Saturn, we 
take the Retort off the Fire, and break it imme- 
diately, while it is very hot, the Matter in it taking 

Air, will blaze of itſelf, like Coals, and remain 
ſome Hours on Fire, then be reduc'd into a yellow 

and grey Matter, where there will appear already 

ſmall Pieces of Lead. This Circumſtance proves 
that Lead is very ſulphurous; for this Fire can't 
proceed but from the Sulphur of the Metal itſelf. 
The Spirit of Saturn is not inflammable but by a 
Portion of Spirir of Wine, which always remains 
9 — — up in the Vinegar, and which had been 
uſher'd by the Acids into the Pores of the Lead in 
the Preparation of the Salt of Saturn; for when 
the Fire is puſt*d to diftil that Salt, the Acids 
bruiſe cet and leave the Spirit of Wine at 
Liberty; therefore the Spirit of Saturn has no acid 
Faſte. The Salt of Saturn can be revivify/d into 
Lead, by mixing it with a falt Alkali melted at a 
great Fire, in a Crucible; becauſe this laſt Salt 
breaks the Acids which kept this laſt Salt diſguiſed : 
But it muſt be obſery*d, that it takes Fire before it 
is revivity'd, and that becauſe of the Spirit of Wine 
which we have ſaid has been em ed in the Diſ- 

ſolution of the Ceruſe made with Vinegar. 


Having done operating upon Lead, we'll paſs to 
Corp ER, which is a hard, dry, heavy, ductile Metal, 
found in Mines in ſeveral Parts of Europe, but moſt 
abundantly in Sweden. Copper is of all Metals the 
moſt ductile and malleable, after Gold and Silver, and 
abounds much in Vitriol and Sulphur. It is found in 
Glebes, or Stones, of various Forms and Colours, 
which are firſt beaten and waſh'd, to ſeparate them 
from the earthy, &c. Parts, wherewith they are mix'd. 
After waſhing, they are melted, and. the melted Mat- 
ter run into a kind of Mould, to form large Blocks, 
by ſome call'd Salmons, and by others Cakes of er. 
To render it more pure and beautiful, they melt it 
again once or twice; ſome of its coarſe earthy Parts 
being left at each Fuſion, and a Quantity of Tin and 
Antimony added. In this State it is call'd Roſe Cop- 
| Copper is ſometimes alſo found native we 7. way 


per. 
in the Mines, either in Form of Threads, or in es, 


Plates, Grains, or other Maſſes and Lumps. 

Aſtrologers call it Venus, as ſuppoſing it to have 
ſome more immediate n * N By the 
Analyſis it rs com of a Sulphur ill digeſted, 
a ye — any a red Salt. : * 

We Chymiſts make five Preparations of that Metal, 
iz. the Calcination of Copper, Purification of calcin'd 
Copper, Vitriol of Copper, or of Venus, Cryſtals of 
Venus, and Spirits of Venus. 

The Calcination of Copper, is a Separation made of 

b rs 
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its moſt volatile oily Particles, by means of common 
Sulphur and Fire, to render it more compact; which 


to perform, muſt be ſtratify'd in a large Crucible, 


'Lamine of Copper, with Brimſtone in Powder; the 


Crucible is to be cover'd with a Tile, or ſomething | 


elſe which has a Hole in the Middle, for the Evacua- 
tion of the Smoak. The Crucible is plac'd in a Wind 
Furnace, and a great Fire made round it, till no more 
Smoak appears; when the Laminæ mult be taken out 
quite hot, and ſeparated. This is the s uſtum, or 


burnt Copper, employ'd in external Remedies as a De- 


terſive. It may be reduc'd into Powder in a Mortar. 


otc, That in making this Stratification, we begin by 

2 Bed of Sulphur, and lay over it a Bed of Lamine 
of Copper, 5 29% another Bed of Sulphur, and ano- 
ther Bed of Laminæ, proceeding in the ſame Man- 
ner till the Crucible " full ; but the firſt and laſt 
Bed muſt be of Sulphur. This Calcination is made 
to burn, and cleanſe the Copper of its ſuperficial 
Sulphur, by means of common Brimſtone ; and 
to prepare it for the following Operations, ſince 
thereby Copper is eaſily reduc'd into Powder, which 
otherwiſe could not be done. 


The Purification of calcin'd Copper, which is our 
next Operation, is to render it beautiful, and of a 
high Colour ; which is done in the following Manner : 

We take what Quantity we pleaſe of calcin'd Cop- 
per, which having made red-hot in a Crucible, we 
throw into it Linſeed Oil, which muſt ſwim over the 
Copper, two Finger's Breadth. The Pot muſt be co- 
ver d immediately, otherwiſe the Oil will take Fire; 
the Copper muſt vp * it till the Oil be half cold, 
when the Copper is taken out, and put again into the 
Crucible, till it be once again red-hot, and then thrown 
again into the Linſeed Oil; which Operation muſt be 
repeated nine Times, and the Oil chang'd every third 
Time; then we ſhall have a very pure Copper, which 
will have reaſſum'd its Colour. If we calcine it once 
more, in order to conſume all the Oil, and reduce it 
afterwards into Powder, we ſhall have a fine Crocus of 
Copper, which will be a very good Deterſive. 

Vitriol of Copper, or of Venus, which is our third 

ration on that Metal, is Copper penetrated, and 
reduc'd into the Form of Vitriol, by Spirit of Nitre, 
in this Manner: Two Ounces of Copper, cut into 
ſmall Pieces, are diſſolv'd in five or ſix Ounces of Spi- 
rit of Nitre; the Diſſolution is put info a Cucurbite of 
Glaſs, and about a fourth Part of the Humidity made 
to evaporate at a Sand Heat ; what remains is left un- 
touch'd for five or ſix Hours, when there will be 
form'd blue Cryſtals, which muſt be taken off. The 
Evaporation and Cryſtallization is continu'd till all has 
been extracted, then the Cryſtals are dry'd, and kept 
in a Vial well cork'd; they are Cauſticks. 


Note, That the Copper muſt be put into a great Ma- 
traſs under the Chimney, and the Spirit of Nitre 
pour'd upon it ſoftly. There happens preſently a 
violent Efferveſcence, and a red Smoak, which 
comes out at the Neck of the Veſſel, and would 
very much offend the Breath, if the Artiſt was to 
receive any Portion of it; thereby the Veſſel is 
heated to that Degree, that it is impoſſible to bear 
the Hand upon it; and the Heat laſts till the Diſſo- 
lution be ended, then the Liquor is clear, and of a 
fine blue Colour. The great Efferveſcence proceeds 
from the Efforts the acute Particles of the Spirits of 
Nitre make to penetrate the Pores of the Copper, 
which being in Form of Nets, are in thoſe Ef- 
forts lacerated by the Oppoſition they make, at 
firſt, through their Exiguity and Stiffneſs, to the 
Introduction of the acid Particles; which Effer- 
veſcence laſts till thoſe Particles, having forc'd their 
Way through, are at laſt exhauſted of Part of their 
Strength, and, loſing their Rapidity, remain fix'd 
in thoſe Pores. The red Smoak is cauſed by the 
Spirit of Nitre, which, when rarefy'd, has always 
that Colour. The Spirits of Nitre filling up the 


whole Capacity of the Pores of the 

having beck d them on all Sides, keep len — 
pended, by their Volatility, in the Lis uf. 
thereby cauſe the Cryſtallization, which o and 
lerate, by caſing them of Part of their 1 
Part of the Liquor is evaporated. Therefore — 
Vitriol of Copper is nothing elſe but the Acids p 
the Spirit of Nitre incorporated with the * 
and thoſe ſame Spirits, which are like ſo mer, 
ſmall Knives, give to that Vitriol its cones! 
Virtue, e 


The next Preparation of Copper, is that of 1 
of Venus, which are the Particles of er imp i 


nated with the Acids of the Vinegar, and redy%,* 
che Form of Salt, or Vitriol, thus: We'll take 14." 
Quantity we pleaſe of Verdigreaſe, in Powder, which 
we'll put in a pretty large Matraſs, pouring over f. 
diſtilld Vinegar, to the Height of four Fingers 
Breadth ; we'll place the Matraſs in Digeſtion x , 
Sand Heat, for the Space of two Days, ſtirring it 
from Time to Time; the Vinegar will take a blu. 
Colour; then we'll pour out the Liquor, by Inclina. 
tion, and continue to put other diſtill'd Vincgar on 
the Matter, till three Fourths, or thereabouts, of the 
Verdigreaſe be diffoly*d, and nothing remains but 2 
terreſtrial Matter; after which, ail the Impregnations 
muſt be filtrated, and two Thirds of the Humudity 
made to evaporate, in a Cucurbite of Glaſs, at a Sand 
Heat : We'll carry the Veſſel into a Cellar, where 
we'll leave it, without moving it, for four or five 


Days, when ſmall Cryſtals will be form'd, which muſt 


be gather'd, by pouring out the Liquor by Inclination, 
One Third of that Liquor muſt be again evaporated, 
and what remains carry*d to be cryſtalliz'd, as before, 
continuing thoſe Evaporations and Cryſtallizations till 
we have extracted all the Cryſtals, which muſt be dry'd 
and kept. This is what Painters call dil Verdi- 
greaſe, uſe prepar'd with diſtill'd Vinegar, Thoſe 
Cryſtals are very deterfive, but they are never uſed but 
for external Wounds, and in Painting, 

We'll conclude our Operations on Copper with the 
Spirit of Venus, which is an acid Liquor extracted 
from the Cryſtals of Venus by Diſtillation, in this 
Manner: What Quantity we pleaſe of Cryſtals of 
Venus, prepar'd with diſtill'd Vinegar, muſt be put in 
a Retort of Glaſs, leaving a third Part empty ; which 
Retort is plac'd at a Sand Heat ; and having adapted 
to it a large Recipient, and luted exactly the Joints, 
a ſmall Fire muſt be given to it, at firſt, to diſtil aſmall 
Quantity of inſipid Water; this Water will be fol- 
low'd by a volatile Spirit ; then we'll increaſe the Fire 
by Degrees, when the Recipient will be fill d with 
white Clouds: We'll environ, towards the End of 
the Operation, the Retort with lighted Coals, to force 
out the laſt Spirits, becauſe they are ſtronger ; when 
we ſhall ſee that the Clouds ceaſe, and the Recipient 
grows cold ; we'll let the Fire go out, dilute the 
Joints, and pour all that's contain'd in the Recipient 
into an Alembick of Glaſs, to have it diſtill d at 2 
Sand Heat to Siccity. This is the re&tify'd Spiri! f 
Venus uſed as a Remedy againſt the Epileply, P ally, 
Apoplexy, and other Maladies of the Head. an 
Doſe is 7 or 8 Drops, in a Liquor appropriated to tie 
Diſtemper. Several uſe it to diſſolve Pearls, Corals, 
and other like Matters, 


Note, That the Acid is extracted from Copper by Fire, 
without breaking its Points, becauſe the 2 
Venus is vaſtly ſour, which does not happen in otbef 
Metals. The Reaſon which can be given for 4 
that Copper, which is ſo full of Sulphur, Gy * 
raſſes only, in the Diſſolution, the Acids, With! . 
ramous Particles; ſo that when by the Violence e 
the Fire thoſe Points are excited, they _ n | 
whole, becauſe they meet with no Reſiſtance 3 
enough to be broken. They alſo uſher 3 4 
with them ſome of the moſt volatile Partic 4 4 

the Copper, with which they are inſeparably unte. 


This Spirit muſt be rectiſy'd, becauſe ” Fire 
2 M - 
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into it ſome Impurities, contracted by 
8 it was in the Rape of the Grape, to 
be reduc d into Verdigr eaſe. a 


che next Metal deſerving the Attention of a 
if, is a hard, fuſible, and malleable Metal, very 
cha compoſed of vitriolick Salt and Sulphur, very 
feed and digeſted together; therefore che Diſſo. 
- on of its Parts is eaſily made. Von is alſo call'd 
Mars, for the ſame Reaſon the other Metals have each 
"he Name of a Planet. B 

T Mars, or Iron, contains a vitriolick Acid, 
s nevertheleſs an Alkali; becauſe it ferments with the 
Acids, which will not at all appear ſurprizing, when 
ve conſider that there is a great deal more of Earth, 
than Salt, in that Metal; and that this Earth keeping 
che Salt embarraſs d, it has enough Pores left to re- 
ceive the Points of the Acids pour d over it, and to do 
che Office of an Alkali, 

The Mars is almoſt always aſtringent through the 
Abdomen, becauſe of its terreſtrial Particles ; and 

tive by Urine, not only becauſe of its Salt, 
- which is penetrating z but, likewiſe, becauſe the Ab- 
domen contracting itſelf, the Humidities are filtrated 

Urine. Pieces of red-hot Iron are often extin- 
guiſh'd in Water, to * the Diarrbæa, which Effect 
proceeds from the vitriolick Salt of the Iron diſſolv'd 
in the Water. Water of Forges, and ſeveral other 
Mineral Waters which participate of Iron, operate b 
the ſame Sort of Salt they have carry d off along wi 
them in paſſing through Mines of that Metal. 

There are eleven chymical Preparations made of 
Iron, viz. three Sorts of aperitive Crocus Martis, aß 
tringent Crocus Martis, two Sorts of Salt, or Vitriol 
of Mars, Spirit of Mars, Tincture of Mars with Tar- 
tar, Extract of Mars aperitive, Extract of Mars aſ- 
tringent, and Diaphoretick of Mars. 

We'll begin theſe Operations on Tron, or Mars, by 
the moſt eaſy, which is the firſt Preparation of the 
aperitive Crocus Martis, and which Crocus Martis is 
but the Ruſt of Iron, made by the Dew, in this Man- 
ner: Several Laminæ of Iron, having been well waſh'd, 
ue expoſed to the Dew for a conſiderable Time, where 
10 will grow ruſty ; which Ruſt muſt be ſcrap'd off, 

the ſame Lamine expoſed again and again to the 
Dew, till we have Crocus enough. This Crocus is the 
beſt of all the hy ve wares of Iron call'd Crocus, Tis 
excellent for the Obſtructions of the Liver, the Pan- 
creas, and the Meſentery. *Tis uſed with Succeſs for 
the Retention of the Menſes, the Dropſy, and other 
Maladies proceeding from Opilations. The Doſe is 
_ ten Grains to two Scruples, in Lozenges, or 


IRON, 


Nate, That Iron opens the Obſtructions by its Salt, 
which being help*d by the ſolid Particles of the Me- 
tal, has more n than the other Salts: But 
the Patient ought always to be purg' d before he 
takes the Mars, becauſe if it finds the Conducts of 
the ſmall Veſſels ſtuffed with groſs Matter, it ſtops, 
and cauſes ſometimes Inflammations, with Pains 
like thoſe of the Cholick. Iron raiſes often the 
Obſtructions, by abſorbing, as an Alkali, the Acids 
which cauſed them. 


The ſecond Preparation, of Crocus Martis aperiens, 
i but Filings of Iron ruſted by the Rain, thus: We'll 
put in an earthen Pan, without Glazing, Filings of 
hen, very clean, and expoſe it to the Rain, till made 
into a Paſte ; then we'll take the Pan from the Rain, 
nd place it in a dry Place, from the Sun, it will 
rt: We'll pound it; and expoſe it to the Rain, to 
make a Paſte, as before, which alſo muſt be put to 
mult, then pounded, as before, which Operation muſt 
be repeated 12 Times; after which, we'll reduce it 
oP 2 Very ſubtile Powder, and keep it. This Crocus 
to lame Virtues of the firſt, and the Doſe is the 
but the firſt is preferable, becauſe more open. 


. the common Ruſt of Von is better than 
4 | 


_ Filings 3 that Dew and Rain- water are etnploy'd in 
this Operation to appropriate the Diflolvert, a8 
much as poſſible, to the Virtue of the Metal; for 
the Ruſt is an imperfe& Diſſolution of Iron. Tis 
proper to reduce the Matter to the Conſiſtence of 
Paſte, the better to excite the Fermentation; and 
it muſt be humected 10 or 12 Times, to ſubtilize 
the Particles of Iran as much as it is poſſible to do 
it, with a Diſſolvent fo weak as is Rain-water. 
This Crecus has a brown reddiſh Colour, its Taſte 


and Smell are feruginous, but very weak. 


Ihe third Preparation, of aperitive Crocus Martis, 
is Filings of Iron calcin'd with Brimſtone, and per- 
form*d by taking an equal Quantity of Filings of Hos, 

and Brimſtone in Powder, mixing them together, and 

making a Paſte of it with Water. This Paſte muſt 

be put in an earthen Pan, and left to ferment for fous 

or five Hours; after which, we'll place the Pan on a 

2 Fire, ſtirring the Matter with an Iron Spatula: 

t will blaze, and when the Brimſtone is burnt, appear 
black; but by continuing a great Fire under it, and 
ſtirring it for the Space of two Hours, it will take a 
deep red Colour, which will ſhew that the Operation 
is ended. We'll leave the Matter to cool, and keep 

the Crocus, which may be uſed like the former, and 

for the fame Maladies. The Doſe is from 15 Grains 

to 2 Drachms. 


Note, That a Paſte is made of this Mixture, in order 
that the Acids of the Sulphur, being diluted by 
Water, ſhould inſenſibly penetrate the Iron, and 
open it more. This Penetration is eaſily obſery'd, 
ſince the Matter heats of itſelf, to ſuch a Degree, 
that one can't bear it with the Hand ; it even hap- 
pens, that when 25 or 30 Pounds of this - 
ration are made, at once, the Matter blazes, is 
half calcin'd before *tis put on the Fire, which 
can't be explain'd but by the violent Action and 
Friction of the acid Points of the Sulphur agai 
the ſolid Body of the Jron. This Calcination is 
made in an earthen Pan, rather than in a Pot, or 
a Crucible; and the Matter muſt be continually 
ſtirr'd with a Spatula, to facilitate the Evaporation 
of the Sulphur ; otherwiſe the Preparation would 
.always remain black. Theſe Sorts of Calcination 
are always to be made under the Chimney, to avoid 
the Smell of the Sulphur. If we have employ'd 

one Pound of Filings of Jron, we ſhall have, at 
leaſt, one Pound four Ounces of Crocus Martis, 
which proves that the Acids of Sulphur, and ſome 
of the igneous Particles, are incorporated in the 
Pores of the Mars, which increaſes its Weight. 
The red Colour proceeds from the Vitriol of the 
Mars, which being calcin'd, grows red, like the 

Colcothar. This Crocus has no ſenſible Taſte, nor 

Smell. | | 


Having made theſe three Sorts of Crocus Martis 
aperiens, which will produce all the Effects 4 gr 
from ſuch Preparations, we'll paſs to that of the l 4 
tringent Crocus Martis, which is a Preparation of Fi- 
lings of Iron diveſted of its moſt faline Particles, in 
this Manner : We'll take what Quantity we pleaſe of 
the laſt Crocus Martis aperiens, which is to be waſh'd 
five or ſix Times with Vinegar, leaving it to an 
Hour each Time; then calcin'd in an earthen Diſſ 
or on a Tile, at a great Fire, during five or ſix Hours. 
Afterwards tis left to cool, and kept for Uſe. 

This Crocus ſtops the Diarrhea, Spitting of Blood, 
the immoderate Flux of the Piles, and the Menſes. 
The Doſe is from 15 Grains to a Drachm, in 
or Pills. | 


Note, That the Mars being but an impure Vitriol, the 
more tis calcin'd, the more it is aſtringent; and as 
what renders it aperitive is but its Salt, and its moſt 
diſſoluble Part, it loſes much of that Quality when 
waſh'd ſeveral Times with Vinegar, and calcin' d 
afterwards, There are ſeveral other Pyeparations of 
Ws. 4 Crocus 
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Crocus Martis aſtringens, but this ſuffices : There- 
fore, 


We'll prepare next the Salt, or Vitriol of Mars, 
which is Iron penetrated, and reduc'd in the Form of 
Salt, by an acid Liquor, thus: We'll take an [ron 
Pan, very clean, and pour into it an equal Weight of 
Spirit of Wine, and Oil of Vitriol extracted from 
Engliſh Vitriol ; we'll expoſe the Pan, for ſome Time, 
to the Sun, and leave it afterwards in a dark Place, 
without ſtirring it ; when we ſhall ſee the Liquor incor- 
porating itſelf with the Mars, and forming a Salt, 
which muft be left to dry, or harden: Then it muſt 
be ſeparated from the Pan, and kept in a Bottle well 
cork'd. 

This Salt is an excellent Remedy for all Maladies 
proceeding from Obſtructions. The Doſe is from ſix 
Grains to a Scruple, in Broth, or ſome other Liquor 
appropriated to the Diſtemper. 


Note, That a Pan is more proper for this Operation 
than any other Veſſel leſs flat; becauſe the Liquor 
is eaſier extended in it, and eaſier incorporated with 
it. The Pan muſt be new. The Oil of Engliſh 
Vitriol is preferable, in this Caſe, to all others, be- 
cauſe it is leſs acrimonious, and Engliſh Vitriol par- 
ticipates more of Iron. When both Liquors are 
mix'd in the Pan, there happens a very ſmall Ebul- 
lition, and the Pan heats a little; which 7 mgm 
not only from the Acids penetrating the Iron, but 
likewiſe from the Mixture of the Spirit of Wine 
with the Oil of Vitriol, The Liquor muſt not riſe 
in the Pan above an Inch high. Riverius, in his 
Practice of Medicine, preſcribes a Method of ma- 
king the Salt of Mars like this, except that he puts 

- a greater Quantity of Spirits of Wine, than of Oil 
of Vitriol; but *tis better when made with an equal 
Quantity of both. 


The other Preparation of Vitriol of Mars, is Iron 
diſſolv'd, and reduc'd to the Form of Salt, by the 
Spirit of Vitriol, in this Manner : Eight Ounces of 
Filings of Iron, very clean, muſt be put into a pretty 
large Matraſs, pouring upon it two Pounds of com- 
mon Water, warm, and adding to it one Pound of 
very good Spirit of Vitriol; the whole muſt be ſtirr'd, 
and the Matraſs plac'd on a Sand Heat, where tis left 
24 Hours in Digeſtion; during which Time, the pu- 
reſt Part of the Iron will be diſſolv'd, when the Li- 
quor 1s to be pour'd out, by Inclination, and the ter- 
reſtrial Part, left at the Bottom in a ſmall Quantity, 
thrown away. Then the Liquor is to be filtrated, and 
afterwards made to evaporate in a Cucurbite of Glaſs, 
at a Sand Heat, to a Pellicle ; then the Veſſel tranſ- 
ported to a cool Place, where will be form'd greeniſh 
Cryſtals, which muſt be ſeparated, by pouring out 
ſoftly the Liquor which ſwims over it; which Evapo- 
ration, and Cryſtallization, are to be repeated, till we 
have extracted all the Cryſtals, which muſt be dry'd, 
and kept in a Bottle very well cork'd. 


Note, That the Spirit of Vitriol is weaken'd by the 
Water, that it may diſſolve nothing but the moſt 
_ rarefy'd Part of the Filings. To evaporate to a 
Pellicle, ſignifies to have the Humidity conſum'd, 
till a thin Pellicle is perceiv'd ſwimming over the 
Liquor ; which happens always when Part of the 
Humidity being evaporated, there remains of it but 


a little leſs than is wanted to keep the Salt in 
Fuſion. 


At preſent, for the Diſtillation of the Spirit of Vi- 
triol of Mars, which is an acid and aſtringent Liquor, 
extracted from the Vitriol of Mars, thus: We'll put 
in a ſtone, or glaſs Retort 8 Ounces of the | firſt 
Salt, or Vitriol of Mars, made with Oil of Vitriol, and 
Spirits of Wine, placing the Retort in a reverberatory 
Furnace, and adapting to it a Recipient of Glaſs ; 
we'll lute the Joints, and make in the Furnace a Fire 


— 
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of the firſt Degree to heat gently the 4 
Fire js to be raifed i czar og ar weary Which 
when it will drop from -the Retort about tw Degree, 
of Liquor: When we perceive that it ha; 4 Mces 
ſtilling, we'll increaſe the Fire to the third one di. 
then white Vapours will come out, which ail Pr 
Recipient: This Degree of Fire is to be « I} the 
*rill che Vapours begin ro grow clearer, then car Te 
creaſe it to the fourth Degree, and cominue l. . 
*till we fee nothing more coming out of the K un 
The Operation laſt ordinarily twelve Hours A 
Veſſels muſt be left to cool, and afterwards unluted. * 
will come out of the Recipient a pretty ſtrong 10 ere 
rous Smell, and we'll find in it five Ounces 2 
Drachms of a clear Spirit, of an acid Taſte which 
muſt be kept. in a Glaſs Bottle very well corkeg 
This Spirit is aſtringent, proper for Diarthay 
Bloody-Fluxes, Hæmorrhages and Vomitings, I. 
Doſe is from four Drops to twelve, in à wc... 
Liquor. * 


Note, That one Third of the Retort muſt be 14 
empty, and the Recipient pretty large, that the 
Spirits, when they rarefy themſelves into Liquor 
may find Room enough to circulate, othergig. 
they would burſt all if they were too narrowly 
confined. The Joints: ought likewiſe to be ex 
actly luted, to hinder Perſpiration. The firſt 
Liquor which drops is the moſt volatile Spirit 

of Vitriol of Mars, which has volatiliſed and 
exalted a Portion of the Acid of Vitriol, and 
ſome Particles of Iron. The ſecond is the Oil of 
Vitriol incorporated with the Iron, in the 

tion of the Vitriol of Mars, but which is ſeparated 

by the Action of the Fire, and puſhed into the Re- 

cipient with ſome Portion of the Iron, The red 

Maſs left in the Veſſel after Diſtillation is the fineſt 

of all the Crocus Martis which have been invented, 

and likewiſe the beſt, with Regard to its Pene- 
tration. 


The Tinfure of Mars with Tartar, (which is our 
next Operation) is a Diſſolution of Iron by the Acid of 
Tartar, made by pounding and mixing twelve Ounces 
of Filings of Iron, with thirty-two Ounces of fine 
white Tartar, which muſt be boiled in a large Iron 
Pot, or Cauldron, with- twelve or fifteen Pounds of 
Rain-Water, during twelve Hours, ſtirring the Mat- 
ter from Time to Time with an Iron and 
taking Care to ſupply the Cauldron with boiling 
Water, in Lieu of the which has been evaporated; 
afterwards the Mixture muſt be left to ſettle, and 
there will remain a-top, a black Liquor which 
be filtrated, and made to evaporate in a ſtone Pan, at 
a Sand-Heat, to a Conſiſtence of Syrup. We haue 
forty-four Ounces of it. | ep 
This Tincture is a very good Aperitive, it raiſes 
the moſt inveterate Obſtructions; tis given in the Ca- 
chexy, in the Dropſy, in the Retention of the Menſes, 
and generally in all Maladies proceeding from Opila- 
tions. The Doſe is from one Drachm to half an 


Ounce in Broth or ſome other Liquor appropriated to 


the Malady. 


Note, That in this Operation the white Tartar 15 pe 
ferred to the red, becauſe more loaded with Salts, an 
conſequently more capable to rarefy Jon. 1 
the Mixture has boiled ſome Time it thickens = 
Pap, and ſwells, and would run over, if the A 
was not to take care to moderate the Fire. _ 
alone would not be capable to penetrate the . 

as to make a Tincture like this, was it even to 

during a whole Month; but when impregnate 
with Tartar it diſſolves it eaſily. This n 
alſo called Syrup of Mars, becauſe of its _ 
neſs. There remains at the Bottom of we 6 
a whitiſh Matter which muſt be rejected as were: 
This Tincture is very aperitive, uſe the Stren 


of the Mars has been increaſed by the Tat 


which ſerves fora Vehicle to it. It may be rendered 
: laxative, by cauſing to be macerated in it before tis 
brought to tho Confiftence of Syryp, ſix Drachms 
of Senna. 


daſs to that of the 
EE 

0 aperitive 
lber, ad reed by Fire to a dick Cen ence, 
Thus: Put eight Ounces of Filings of Foy into an 
ron Pot, and it three Pounds of Honey- 
Water, and four Pounds of Juice of white Grapes 
very ripe. Add to it four Ounces of Lemon-Juice. 


Cover the Pot with a Lid of fron, and place it in a 


Furnace at a ſmall Fire. Leave the Matter in Dige- 
ſion for the Space of three Days, and make it boil, 
afterwards, during three or four Hours, uncovering 
the Pot from Time 4 — to ſtir at the Bottom 
ith an Iron Spatula, and covering it again to prevent 
3 Conſumption of the lm a "When 
you ſee that the Liquor grows blackiſh, you muſt 
out the Fire, and leave the Matter 'to ſettle. You 
muſt ſtrain hot through a Flannel what's clear of the 
Liquor, and have the Humidity conſumed at a Sand- 
Heat, in a Stone or glaſs Veſſel, to the Conſiſtence 
of Extract. | 
This Extract is a very good Aperitive for the Ob- 
ſtructions of the Liver, and of the Meſentery. The 
Doſe is from ten Grains to two Scruples, taken in 
Pills, or diſſolved in a Liquor appropriated to the Di- 
ſtemper. What's left at the m of the Pot is the 
moſt terreſtrial Part of the Mars which is uſeleſs. 


the eſſential Salts of. the Juices *tis e with, and 
by the Spirit of Honey, which gives it a . 
good Impreſſion. The Mixture is left in Digeſ- 
tion to facilitate the Diſſolution of the Mars, but 
as the Menſtruum has not a very great Quantity of 
Points, it diflolves but the moſt faline Part, and 
the eaſier to be melted, 


Note, That the Virtue of this Extract e by 


There is likewiſe an Extras of Mars Aftringent, 
which is a Diſſolution of ron, made with aſtringent 
Wine, and reduced by Fire into a thick Conſiſtence, 
in this Manner. We'll take two Ounces of Filings 
of Iron reduced into a very ſubtle Powder, which 
we'll put into an ren Pot, pouring upon it four 
Pounds of Tinto-Wine ; we'll put the Pot on the 
Fre, cover it, and make it boil, firing the Matter 
om Time to Time with an Tron to a 
Diminution of two Thirds of the Humidity ; we'll 
{train hot through the Flannel what's moſt clear of the 


Liquor, and have the Humidity evaporated, to the 
Conſiſtence of an Extract. 2 


This Extract ſtops the Diarrhœa's, Dyſenteria, im- 
moderate Flux of the Piles, and of che Nlenſes. The 
Doſe is from ten Grains to two Scruples, in Pills, or 
Gſſolved in ſome aſtringent Liquor. 


Note, That the Tinto-Wine impregnates itſelf but - 


wich one Portion of the Mars, becauſe the Tartar it 
Contains is not capable to diſſolve but what it finds 
rarehed in the Metal, the reſt remaining at the 
Bottom of the Pot. The aftringent Virtue of the 
| Wine increaſes much that of the Iran, and renders 
| It very proper for the Maladies abovementioned 
but we muſt not believe that we can deſtroy entirely 
ts aperitive Salt, for it opens ſtill the Ohſtructions, 
and puſhes them by Urine, though not ſo effectu- 
Ay as the aperitive Bars does it. 


The Dijaphoretick of Mars (our laſt Operation on 
bs) is a Sublimation of the Particles of Tau, by vola- 
lile Salts ; thus: We pulveriſe and mix exactly toge- 
wer twelve Ounces of Filings of Ira, and eight 


1 of Sal-Armoniack, both very dry: We put 


2 Mixture in an Earthen Cucurbite, capable to bear 
oy ed Fire, and of which there be but one Third 


We place it in a Furnace, and ſurround it with 
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and the 


fmall Pieces of Brick, and of Lute, to hinder the Fire 
from riſing too much; We adapt a Capital to the 
Cucurbite, with a little Recipient, luting the Joints: 
We leave the Matter in Digeſtion for twenty four 
Hours, then making a graduate Fire under the Cucur- 
bite, it will firſt diſtil a Liquor in the Recipient, then 
Flowers will aſcend, and ſtick to the Capital, and to 
the Borders of the Cucurbite; we continue a pretty 
ſtrong Fire *till nothing more aſcends, then we leaye 
the Veſſels to cool, and having afterwards unluted them, 
we find in the Recipient one Ounce and a half of a 
Liquor like the Spirit volatile of Sal-Armoniack, but of 
a yellowiſh Colour ; we gather the Flowers, of which 
we find two Ounces and a half; they are yellowiſh, 
of a Salt vitriolick Taſte, very penetrating ; and we 
=P them in a Bottle very well cork'd. 
his Diaphoretick of Mars excites the Perſpiration 
of Humours; they are good againſt all Maladies cauſed 
by the Corruption of Humours; they are ſometimes 
diuretick, according as the Body is diſpoſed; th 
are proper to expel the r elancholy, 
Ague. 'The Doſe is from ſix Grains 
to twenty, in a Liquor appropriated to the Diſtemper. 
We find at the Bottom of the Cucurbite a blackiſh 
fixed Matter, part in a Maſs, and part in Powder, 
weighing fifteen Ounces and fix Drachms ; which is 
aperitive, proper againſt the Jaundice, againſt the 
ropſy, and to provoke the Menſes. The Doſe is 
from half a Scruple to two Scruples, 
Note, That theſe Flowers are nothing elſe but the yer 
Subſtance of the Sal-Armoniack impregnated with 
the Mars, and ſublimated by the Fire; they borrow 
their yellow Colour from the looſer Portion of Tron, 
which they have exalted ; they are no more alkaline 
than the Sal-Armoniack itſelf. 


All the foregoing Preparations are but Trifles, and 
a Kind of Diverſion for us Artiſts, when compared to 
thoſe we have left to do. We have firſt handled 
Gold and Silver, two Metals, always ſo welcome 
among us, that the greateſt Monarchs receive them 
with the greateſt Complaiſance, and even a Kind of 
Reſpect ; of ſuch Efficacy and Influence, that they 
make Mutes ſpeak, Deaf hear, and Blind ſee, often 
againſt their Honour, Conſcience, and Reaſon ; fo 
formidable that they are capable to ſtop the Rapidity 
of the Conqueſts of the greateſt Heroes, and to 
make them retreat before the greateſt Poltroons ; ſo 
venerable, as to be placed often on the Altar of the 
Living God; and adored by the very Miniſters of 
thoſe Altars, who turn their Back to their divine Ma- 
ſter, to worſhip thoſe ſhining and precious Metals; 
ſo ponderous or weighty, that when put in fre's 
Scale, they almoſt always over-ballance Juſtice and 
Equity, and ſo engaging that they make Cupid him- 
felf to recoil ; and of ſuch Value, that Virtue, Merit, 
Friendſhip, Sincerity, Religion, Learning, Modeſty, 
Courage, Honour, Humanity, and Compaſſion diſ- 
appear in their Preſence. 

at preſent we are a-going to meet with a Pro- 

teus, which changes Form oftener than can be ima- 
gined, and which will eſcape from us at the very Time 
we believe to hold him fafter. | | 

This Prodigy in Nature is Quicx-S1LVzR, called 
for that Reaſon Mercury, and Hydrargyrus, becauſe of 
its Fluidity. 

Mzercury is a Metal, or a Semi-Metal, fluid, 


and penetrating, perfectly reſembling Silver in Fu- 


ſion. 

Boerhaave obſerves that it is very Nr called 
a Metal, inaſmuch as it has not all the Characters of 
ſuch a Body, nor ſcarce any Thing in common with 
the other Metals, except Weight and Similiarity of 
Parts: Thus, for Example, it is neither diſſoluble by 
Fire, malleable, nor fixed. | 

Perfect Metals, according to M. Homberg, are no- 
thing but pure Mercury, whoſe little Particles are pe- 
netrated on all Sides, and filled with the Matter of 
Light, which unites and binds them together into a 


Maſs, 


Maſs, ſo that the Parts of Fluids Mercury, which are 
ſuppoſed to be little ſolid Globes, in their js 1 et 
tion are rendered rough and uneven, being pierced on 
all Sides, and having their Pores or Perforations filled 
with the Matter of Light, by ſuch Means they loſe 
their firſt Conformation, and the Politure or Smooth- 
neſs of their Surfaces, which is one of the principal 
Cauſes of the Fluidity of the Mercury. 

Moſt Chymiſts make Mercury one of our hypoſtatical 
Principles : Not, as M. Homberg obſerves, that it an- 
ſwers the Character of a Principle, which is that whoſe 
Subſtance cannot be analyſed or reduced into Matters 
more ſimple, but becauſe the Analyſis has not been 
yet diſcovered ; though it is poſſible it may hereafter, 
there being little doubt but that Mercury 1s a Com- 
pound : This is the more probable, in Regard Mer- 
cury may be deſtroyed, which never happens to ſim- 

le Bodies. The Manner of deſtroying Mercury, is, 
Ert, by changing it into a perfect Metal, by intro- 
ducing a ſufficient Quantity of Light within its Sub- 
ſtance ; and then expoſing this Metal to a Burning- 
Glaſs, where, in a little Time, it evaporates almoſt 
wholly into Smoke, leaving nothing behind but a light 
1 Appearance that the P 

L' Emery ſays that there is ce that the Parts 
of this Metal — all ſolid, wry Sth poliſhed, and of 
a round Figure ; for in whatever Manner *tis divided 
without Addition, it appears always in ſmall Boles ; 
and that if even it is obſerved narrowly when diſſolved 
in Aqua Fortis, an infinite Number of ſmall round 
Bodies will be obſerved riſing in the Liquor in Form 
of Smoke. 

The Parts of Mercury being ſuppoſed round, it 
may be eaſily explained how that Metal remains Flu- 
id, and why it is ſo eaſily volatiliſed by Fire, though 
very ponderous; for a round Figure being by no means 
proper for the Coadunation of Parts, the ſmall Bodies 
which compoſe Quicł- Silver cannot be united together, 
and conſequently they muſt roll upon one another, as 
we ſee it happen to all round Bodies ; *tis what makes 
the Fluidity of that Metal. 

As for its Volatility, it proceeds from the Want of 
Contiguity, and of Union among its round Particles, 
whereby they follow without the leaſt Reſiſtance the 
very firſt Impulſion of any heterogeneous Body, 
whereby their natural Rotation is accelerated. 

It could be objected that the Particles of the Quict- 
Silver being round, it ſhould be light, ſince round Bo- 
dies, near one another, leave a Space between them. 
To which I anſwer, that thoſe Spaces cannot be an 
Obſtacle to the Ponderoſity of the Quick-Sitver, ſince 
each of thoſe Spaces is filled with its Column of Air, 
which by its Compreſſion rather adds to than dimi- 
niſhes the Ponderoſity of the Metal; I would almoſt 
be of Opinion that thoſe Intervals or Spaces is what 
renders Quicł-Silver fo heavy, ſince thoſe globulous 
Particles, on Account of their Rotundity, being not 
able to ſupport long the ſame Column of Air, each 
of them is compreſſed by, flide continually from under 
it, and occaſion it to fall all at once, on the other 
Column of Air, which ſerved as a Support to the Par- 


ticle, whence enſues a violent Shock between both, 


which adds much to the Ponderoſity of the Metal. 
This Opinion of mine can be confirmed by another 
Character, or Property of Mercury, which is its Vola- 
tility; for as thoſe Columns of Air abovementioned 
grow ſtronger by Rarefaction, thoſe which ſerve for a 
Support to the Particles of Mercury being more rarified, 
when that Metal is put to the Fire, than thoſe which 
compreſs them, grow conſequently ſtronger, and as 
the nearer the Fire, the better they are rarefied, and 
conſequently the greater is their Strength. They lift 
up at firſt thoſe Particles with ſuch Violence, naturally 
inclined to Motion, and ſupport them, in their Aſcent 
with ſuch a Might, that they conquer all Obſtacles, 
till thoſe Columns growing denſer a-top, by a too 
great Diſtance from the Fire, thoſe globulous Parti- 
cles finding again the ſame Equality between their 
Impulſion and Impreſſion, approach one another, and 
re-aſſume their former State; which is ſeen plainly at 
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thoſe Particles, which had been exalted by the Fire 
ing found gather'd together at ſome very great Dig” be. 
from the Fire. This Phoenomenon of Mex; Nance 
not be explained otherwiſe, ſince it cannot b. Can. 
them what we _ _ of thoſe of other | 
they have been exalted or uſhered up b Ar 
Particles, fince the Politure and Soc B. s 
mercurial one renders them impenetrable to 


ous Particles ; for how could they be hocled ie Pie. 


we ſee by a daily Experience, that the more — Ince 


or ſmooth a globular Body, the more — 
is to the ſharpeſt Weapon, not through its Hard 
only, but through its Inſtability, being always — 
to ſlide from the leaſt Impreſſion. Tis true that J 
Activity of the igneous Particles is almoſt incom — 
henſible, but the Politure and Smoothnek are mort 
comprehenſible. | 0 

Mercury is found in ſeveral Mines in Europe, pan: 
cularly in Hungary, Spain, Friuli, and even in * 
It is found under three different Forms: x, In — 
Glebes, or Clods, call'd Cinnabar. 2. In hard flo 
Glebes, or a mineral Subſtance of a Safffon 8 
ſometimes of a blackiſh Colour. 3. It is ao found 
pure; for upon opening Holes in the Bed of Stones, 
Sc. there ſometimes guſhes a Vein, or Stream of pure 
Mercury, call'd Virgin Mercury. 

This laſt Sort is moſt valued. Paracelſus and Bag} 
Valentine prefer it far to any other Sort, for chymical 
Operations; therefore we*ll chuſe it for ours, We 
deſign to make 14 Preparations of Mercury, viz. the 
Athiops mineralis, the black mercurial Panacea, the 
correſtve Sublimate, the ſublimate Mercury, call'd Auila 
alba, the mercurial Panacea, the white Precipitate, 
another white Precipitate, the red Precipitate, the reg 
Precipitate without Addition, the green Precipitate, the 
Turbith Mineral, or yellow Precipitate, the Oil or Li- 
quor of Mercury, another Oil of Mercury, and another 
Precipitate of Mercury. 

We'll begin with the Æthiops mineralis, which is a 
Mrxture of Mercury and Sulphur, made by putting in 
Fulton, on the Fire, what Quantity we pleaſe of Sul- 
phur in an earthen Pot, without Glazing, and which 
will bear the Fire, and mixing with it, by Degrees, 
with an Iron Spatula, an equal Quantity of Quick- 


Metal, the 


ſilver; we'll ſet Fire to the Mixture, and the Sulphur 


being burnt, it will remain a black Maſs, friable and 
ponderous, which muſt be left to cool, and afterwards 
ſeparated from the Pot, and kept, Tis the thief 
mineralis. 

This Preparation is good for the Aſthma, Epilepſy, 
Rheumatiſm, Venereal Diſeaſe, and for Scrophula's, 
and the King's Evil. It operates chiefly by Ferſpi- 
ration, and ſeldom by Salivation. The Doſe is from 
Grains to 2 Scruples, in a Bolus. 


Note, That this Operation muſt be made under the 
Chimney, elſe the Vapours of the Sulphur, and 
Quickfitver, will offend the Artiſt. The Sulphur is 
eaſily melted over a Fire of Charcoal. As 100n 3 

it is in Fuſion, it muſt be taken off the Fire, and 
having ty'd the Quictſilver in a Linnen Cloth, it 
muſt be preſs d with the Fingers over the melted 
Sulphur, that it may fall upon it like Rain, ſtirring 
the Matter, at the ſame Time; and when it 15 per- 
ceiv'd that the Mixture is exactly made, and there 
appears no more liquid Mercury, Fire mult be ſet to 
it with a Match. The black Maſs muſt not be ta. 
ken from the Pot till it be quite cold, becauſe hot 
Mercury is always prejudicial to thoſe who handle 1t. 
If we have employ'd, in this Operation, 16 Qunces 
of Quickfilver, and as much Sulphur, it will remain 
17 Ounces and a Half of Athiops mineraiis. 


The Black mercurial Panacea, which is our ſecond 


Operation on Mercury, is Mercury penetrated, and im · 
pregnated with ſome Portions of Sulphur and 


moniack, thus: We put in Fuſion in an —— Pot 
without Glazing, 4 Ounces of Sulphur, or Brimſtone 3 
we take it off the Fire, and mix with it, by A 
3 Ounces of Sal Ammoniack, in Powder; it then : 

a a 


c 


0 
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roceeding from the Phlegm of the Sal Am- 
: — 4 ſeparate the Matter from the Pot before it 
wm ite harden'd, and find 12 Ounces and 6 Drachms 
of it; which, when cold, we pulverize, and put into a 


Ma to fill but one Third of it; we Fre the Ma- 


craſs in a Sand Heat, and give but a ſmall Fire, at firſt, 
to heat the Veſſel; then we increaſe it gradually to the 
third Degree, and continue it during 5 Hours, or till 
no more Vapours come out through the Neck of the 
Matraſs; then we leave the Veſſel to cool, and break 
ir afterwards: We find at the Top ſome white Flow- 
which we throw away as uſeleſs, and at the Bottom 
a Matter diſpoſed by Beds of different Colours; the 
firſt yellow, the ſecond white, the third grey, and the 
fourth black. We pound this Matter, and put it into 
a Matraſs, puſhing it, as before, by a graduated Fire, 
during ſeven Hours; then leaving it to cool, and 
breaking the Veſſel, we find the Matter diſpoſed by 
Beds of different Colours, as in the firſt Calcination; 
which we reduce again into Powder, and put into a 
new Matraſs, 1 it, for the third Time, as before, 
by a graduat Fire, during ſeven Hours; then break- 
ing the Matrafs, we take out the Matter, reduce it again 
into Powder, put it in another Matraſs, and puſh it, 
for the fourth Time, by a graduated Fire, as before, 
but increaſing it towards the End, to make the Bottom 
of the Veſſel red-hot ; then we break it, and find the 
Matter ſeparated into two Beds of different Colours; 
that a-top is yellow and light ; and that underneath is 
commonly black; ſometimes, alſo, purple, and pon- 
derous. We take this laſt Portion, which is the black 
Panacea. 
This 2 are is ſudorifick, proper for the Rheu- 
matiſm, Venereal Diſeaſe, Aſthma, Epilepſy, Scro- 
le, Worms, and to raiſe the Obſtructions. The 
ſe is from 12 Grains to Half a Drachm, in a Bolus. 
The yellow Matter a- top is a Mixture of Sulphur and 
Sol Ammoniack impregnated with ſome Portion of Mer- 
cury. It muſt be reduc'd into Powder, and kept. It 
may be employ'd externally for the Itch, mixing two 
Drachms of it in an Ounce of Pomatum. 

Our third Preparation, is that of corraſve Sublimate, 
which is a Mercury penetrated by Acids, and exalted 
by the Fire, to the Top of the Veſſel. The ſublimate 
Mercury is prepar'd by putting 16 Ounces of Mercury 
into a Matraſs, and pouring upon it 18 Ounces of Spi- 
rit of Nitre. The Matraſs is plac'd at a ſmall Sand 
Heat, and left there till the Diſſolution be made ; which 
Diſſolution is pour*d into a glaſs Veſſel, or a ſtone Pan, 
to evaporate ſlowly, at a Sand Heat, all the Humidity, 
till it remains but a white Maſs; which muſt be pounded 
in a glaſs Mortar, and mix'd with 16 Ounces of Vi- 
tnol calcin'd white, and as much decrepitated Salt: 


This Mixture is put into a Matraſs, two Thirds whereof - 


are left empty, its Neck having been cut in the Mid- 
die of its Height: This Matraſs is plac'd on the 
Sand, and the Artiſt begins to give a ſmall Fire, 
which he continues during 3 Hours, and then in- 
creaſes it; when there will be form'd a Sublimate 
at the Top of the Matraſs: The Operation muſt 
be ended in 7 or 8 Hours. The Matraſs is left 
to cool, and then broke, the Artift avoiding a light 
Powder, which flies into the Air when the Matter 


s ſtir'd, The red Droſs left at the Bottom of the 


Veſſel, is thrown away as uſeleſs. 
The corraſtve Sublimate is a violent Eſcharotick, and 
cats away proud Fleſh, Half a Drachm of it, diſſol- 
Im a Pound of Lime-water, turns it yellow, 
which is then call'd phagedenick Water. It is uſed to 
waſh Ulcers, and tetterous Eruptions. 


Note, That the Corroſion of this Sublimate, in the acid 
Particles of the Spirit of Nitre, of which the glo- 
bulous ones of the Mercury have form'd a Sheath, 
by rolling themſelves in that Spirit during the Diſ- 
lolution, to ſhut themſelves in, and the æthereal 
Pyramids, which ſerve for a Support to them, being 
rarefy*d by the Fire, in the Sub imation, raiſes them 
upwards, together with their Sheath, entirely com- 
poſed of ſharp- Points, which being repulſed out- 


; ward, by the Reſiſtance they meet with from the 
Politure of the mercurial Particles, tare and lacerate 
the Parts they are apply'd to, aſſiſted therein by the 


perpetual Rotation of thoſe mercurial Particles ſhut 
up within. 


Alercurius dulcis, our fourth Operation on Mercury, 
is the corroſive Sublimate diveſted of its acid Sheath, 
in the following Manner: Six Ounces of corroſive 
Sublimate are reduc'd into Powder, in a glaſs or ſtone 
Mortar, and twelve Ounces of Quickfilver mix'd with 
it; the Mixture is ſtirr'd with a wooden Peſtle, till the 
Quickſilver be imperceptible; that Mixture, which 
will be grey, is put into ſeveral Vials, or into a Ma- 
traſs, two Thirds whereof ought to be empty : The 
Veſſel is put in the Sand, and a ſmall Fire given to it, 
at firſt, which is increaſed afterwards to the third De- 
gree, and continu'd in that Condition during 5 Hours, 
to ſublimate, and ſweeten the Matter; then the Veſ- 
ſels are left to cool, and afterwards broke, wherein 
are found 3 different Sorts of Matter, viz. a ſmall 
Quantity of a light Earth at the Bottom, which muſt 
be rejected as uſeleſs ; another Matter adhering to the 
Neck of the Vials, or of the Matraſs, which may be 
kept to mix with Unguents for the Itch; and a white 
one in the Middle, which muſt be gather'd carefully, 
pounded, and put into Vials to be ſublimated a ſecond 
and a third Time, proceeding in theſe two laſt Subli- 
mations as has been done in the firſt. The Matter 
found in the Middle, after the laſt Sublimation, will 
be very well dulcify'd. | 

This Mercurius dulcis purges gently by Stool; *tis 
uſed in all Sorts of venereal Diſeaſes ; tis diſobſtruc- 
tive, and kills Worms. The Doſe is from 6 to 30 
Grains, in Pills. If it be ſublimated twice more, it 
loſes its purgative Virtue, and is more diſpoſed to work 
by Perſpiration and Salivation. If, on the contrary, it 
be ſublimated but twice, its purgative Virtue will be 
greater. 


Note, That the corroſive Sublimate muſt never be 
pounded in a Mortar of Metal; it would corrode 
the Metal, and carry off ſome Portion of it, which 
would ſpoil the Operation. Quichſilver is mix'd 
with the Sublimate, to help to diveſt it of its acid 
Sheaths, by continually and violently rubbing againſt 
them during the Mixture, when it breaks all their 
ſharp Points which cauſed the Corroſion, leaving no- 
thing to the ſublimated Particles but a thin, and al- 
moſt ſmooth Coat, which if apply'd, then, on any 
Part of the Body, would be found to have loſt a 

eat deal of their Corroſion. The Quickfitver 
3 of the Fragments of thoſe Points it has broke, 
Sheaths, likewiſe, or Coats, for each of its Parti- 
cles, as appears by its changing Colour; which 
Coats have no bad Qualities, becauſe 1 only 
of weaken'd acid Particles, and in a different Poſi- 
tion. The Matter is put to ſublimate, to free it en- 
tirely of the Superfluity of thoſe Fragments of the 
acid Points, as well as to render the Coats of the 
ſublimated Particles quite ſmooth. Vials are better 
for this Operation than a Matraſs, unleſs Half, or at 
leaſt a third Part of the Neck of the Matraſs be cut 
off; for if the Neck was too long, as the greateſt 
Part of the Fuliginoſity could not aſcend to the 
Top, it would fall back on the Sublimate, and hin- 
der its perfect Sublimation; becauſe that Fuligino- 
fity contains what's the moſt acrimonious, but comes 
ealily out of the Vials, or Matraſs, which have a 
ſhort Neck. The Sublimate ſticks round the Vials 
or Matraſs in Form of a hard Stone, becauſe the 
mercurial Particles having been quicken'd in' the 
Sublimation, have made ſeveral Efforts to break 
their Sheaths, and in thoſe Efforts have extended 
them ; ſo that they being a Bren deal looſer than 
they were, and the mercurial Globules having a lar- 
r Space to move in than they want, that End of 
s Sheath left empty, while the mercurial Globule 
is at the other, againſt the Bottle, where it 

ſticks, ſo much more ſo, by the continual and 1 
8A - 
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Acceſſion of new. Particles of the ſame Kind, juſt 
| like Flakes of Snow, which carry'd off by the 
Wind into a particular Place, form there a very hard 
Body. If the Fire has been but moderately ſtrong, 
the Sublimate will be Half in Stone, and Half ina 
very white rafefy'd Matter; but no Matter in what 
Form it is, provided it be well ſublimated, and 
there be felt no Acrimony when put on the Tongue. 
The purgative Quality of the Sublimate conſiſts in 
its acid Sheaths, which keeping till its volatile Par- 
ticles ſhut up, though more at large, hinder their 
natural Volatility, and their Perſpiration through the 
Pores of the Body, leaving them all their Pondero- 
ſity, whereby they raiſe the Obſtructions of the Veſ- 
ſels through which they paſs, and facilitate the 
Evacuation of Humours ; but when they are once 
freed trom thoſe thin Sheaths, by a few more Subli- 
mations, they then loſe that purgative Quality, to 
re-aſſume their natural diaphoretick one. All Sorts 
of mercurial Preparations, when taken inwardly, are 
to be made in Pills or Bolus's, and never diſſolv'd in 
a Liquid, for Fear it ſhould ſtop in the Gums, and 
ſpoil and looſen the Teeth. = 


The mercurial Panacea, is a Sublimate of Mercury 
dulcify'd by ſeveral Sublimations, and Spirits of Wine, 
thus: We'll take what Quantity we pleaſe of the ſub- 


limate Mercury laſt mention'd, which having reduc'd 


into Powder in a ſtone or glaſs Mortar, we'll put into 

a Matraſs, 3 Parts whereof are to be left empty, and 

its Neck cut at the Middle of its Height ; which Ma- 

traſs muſt be plac'd in a Furnace, at a Sand Bath, and 

a ſmall Fire made under it, during an Hour, to heat 
lowly the Matter; after which, the Fire is to be in- 

creaſed to the third Degree, and continu'd in that 

Condition about five Hours, during which Time, the 
Matter will ſublimate. The Veſſel being left to cool, 

and afterwards broke, a ſmall Quantity of red and 
light Earth, found at the Bottom, muſt be thrown away 
as uſeleſs, and all the Sublimate ſeparated from the 
Glaſs reduc'd again into Powder, and ſublimated as 
before; which Sublimations are to be repeated ſeven 
Times more, changing the Matraſs each Time, and 
each Time rejecting the red Earth found at the Bot- 
tom: This done, the Sublimate is to be reduc'd into 
an impalpable Powder on the Porphyry, and put into 
a glaſs Cucurbite, pouring upon it alcooliz'd Spirit of 
Wine, to the Height of ſix Fingers Breadth ; then the 
Cucurbite muſt be cover'd with its Capital, and the 
Matter left in Infuſion during 15 Days, ſtirring it from 
Time to Time with a wooden Spatula : At the End of 
the 15 Days, the Cucurbite muſt be plac'd at the Bal- 
neum marie, or vaporous Bath, adapting a Recipient 
to it; and having luted exactly the Junctures with a 
wet Bladder, all the Spirits of Wine muſt be diſtill'd by 
a moderate Fire, which accompliſh'd, the Veſſel is left 
to cool, and being unluted ads, we ſhall find 
our Panacea at the Bottom of the Cucurbite, which if 
not dry enough, muſt be dry'd at a ſmall Sand Heat, 
by ſtirring it with a wooden Spatula in the ſame Cu- 
curbite, till it grows into Powder, which muſt be kept 
in a glaſs Veſſel. 

This Panacea is a very good Remedy for all the ve- 
nereal Diſeaſes, inveterate Rheumatiſms, Obſtructions, 
Scurvy, King's Evil, Itch, Scald Heads, Worms, A, 
carides, and old Ulcers. The Doſe is from 6 Grains 
to 2 Scruples, in a Bolus, or Pills. 


Note, That the Name Panacea derives from gavaxux, 
i. e. Remedium univerſale, an univerſal Remedy; 
becauſe, in Fact, it cures ſeveral Maladies. If the 
Artiſt will not take the Trouble to diſtil the Spirits 
of Wine, he may 1 it by Inclination or Fil- 
tration, from the Matter, without Fear of loſing 
any ſenſible Part of the Panacea. The mercurial 
Panacea operates by Extinction, Perſpiration, Sali- 
vation, and Purgation: It operates by Extinction, 
when mixing with the acid Humours, to be met with 
in a great Quantity in the Body of the Patient, it 

 ſweetens them, and hinders their Action; *tis for 
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this Reaſon that it 1s good for O f 
Scrophule, becauſe theſe Maladies — and 
mented by an acid Humour, which forms wi fo- 
gulum which ſtops the ſmall Veſſels, It o N 
Tranſpiration, when, being excited by Pg rudy 
the Body, it goes out through the Pores, and ft a 
out along with it the Humours it had mix'd 1 ih 
and in this Manner it cures Ringworms, Itch ll 
Heads, old Ulcers, and Rheumatiſms. It or Sad 
by Salivation, when ſublimated with the l Ih 
*tis cas'd in, as far as the Head, where it o N 
ſalivary Ducts, and cauſes in them ſmall Sho he 
Laſtly, it operates by Purgation, either by the * 
mentation cauſed by the acid Sheaths *tix rf. 
in; or by the Precipitation cauſed by the fd Rs 
it meets with in the Body; but oftener it does 5 
purge at all, or but very little; in which it after 
from the Aquila alba, which is a ſtronger Cube. 
tick. When *tis wanted to excite a Salivation. þ, 
Means of the mercurial Panacea, the Patient muſt 
have been very well purg'd before; then 10 Graing 
of the Panaceaare adminiſter*d to him in the Morn- 
ing, and 10 at Night; the next Day 15 Grains in 
the Morning, and 15 at Night; the third Day 20 
Grains in the Morning, and as many at Night; th 
fourth Day 25 Grains in the Morning, and a; * 
at Night; the fifth Day 30 Grains in the Morris! 
and 30 at Night; continuing thus to net d. 
Doſe, till a copious Salivation enſues, which muſt 
be entertain'd, by giving every other Day, or every 
third Day, 12 Grains of the Panacea. Some are 
of Opinion, that the Salivation excited by this Re. 
medy being not ſo ſtrong as that procur'd by Frie- 
tion, 1t muſt be made to laſt longer ; therefore for 
a perfect Cure, it ſhould be continu'd during 40 
Days, or thereabouts. Several prefer the Panaces 
to Frictions, and other Ways of exciting Salivation; 
becauſe it operates gently, and does not cauſe the 
dangerous Accidents occaſion'd by Frictions, Fumi- 
gations, and Plaiſters. 


The white Precipitate of Mercury, is a Mercury diſ- 
ſolv'd in Spirit of Nitre, and precipitated by Salt into 
a white Powder, in this Manner : Sixteen Ounces of 
crude Mercury are diſſolv'd in a glaſs Cucurbite, with 
18 Ounces of Spirit of Nitre : The Diſſolution made, 
we'll pour upon it filtrated Salt-water, made of 10 Oun- 
ces of Sea Salt, melted in 2 Pints of Water, adding 
to the whole about an Ounce of volatile Spirit of Sal 
Ammoniack: Then there will be made a very white 
Precipitate, which is to be left to ſettle, pouring out, 
afterwards, the Water, by Inclination, and waſhing 
the Precipitate, ſeveral Times, with Spring-water, and 
drying it in the Sun, 

This Precipitate is uſed to excite a Salivation; is 
ſomewhat vomitive. The Doſe is from 4 to 15 Grains, 
in Pills. *Tis alſo mix'd in Pomatum for cutaneous 
Diſtempers, from Half a Drachm to a Drachm, for 
an Ounce of Pomatum. | | 

The other Sort of white Precipitate is the corrofivt 
Sublimate, diſſolv'd with Sal Ammoniack melted in 
Water, and precipitated by Oil of Tartar, thus : Four 
Ounces of Sal Ammoniack are melted in 16 Ounces of 
Water, the Liquor is filtrated through a grey Papet, 
and 4 Ounces of corroſive Sublimate, in Powder, added 
to it, which will melt ſoon ; then Oil of Tartar per 
deliquium is pour'd gently on the Diſſolution, whence an 
Ebullition will enſue, and afterwards a white Prect- 
pitate: The Artiſt continues pouring the Oil of Tar- 
tar till he ſees that nothing more is precipitated, then 
pon a great Quantity of Water into the Veſſel, and 

eaves the Matter to ſettle, till the Liquor grows clear: 


then he pours out the Matter by Inclination, waſhing | 
ſeveral Times its Precipitate, and having it dry'd, at- 


terwards, from the Sun: It commonly turns 4 little 
yellow. This Precipitate has the ſame Virtues 45 che 
other, and the Doſe is the ſame. e 
The red Precipitate is a Mercury wrapp' d in Spirit o 
Nitre, and calcin'd by Fire, in this Manner: The Ar. 
tiſt takes 8 Ounces of crude Mercury, which he *. 
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| in eight or nine Ounces of Spirit of Ni- 
to be _— the Diſſolution into a Vial, b Matraſs, 
ue, ſhort Neck, which he places on the Sand, and 
— under it a moderate Fire to evaporate the Hu- 
__ till it remains nothing but a white Maſs : 
1 he puſhes ſlowly the F ire to the third Degree, 
and keeps it in that Condition till the Maſs is turned 


? his Precipitate is an excellent Excarotick, it cats 
-oud Fleſh, tis uſed, mixed with Burnt Alum, 
Fwotiack, and Supurative, to open Shankers. 

The green Precipitate is a Mixture of Quick- Silver, 
Copper, and acid Spirits, made in the following Man- 
ner, We'll put four Ounces of Quicł-Silver into a 
Matraſs, and one Ounce of Copper, cut into ſmall 
Pieces, into another. We'll pour upon the Quick- 
bilwer four Ounces of Spirit of Nitre, or of good 

Fortis, and on the Capper one Ounce and a half 
of the ame Diſſolvent: We'll place our Matraſſes on 
a Sand-Heat, and leave them there *till the Metals be 
diſſolved ; we'll mix our Diſſolutions in a ſtone Por- 
ringer, and cauſe the Humidity to be evaporated, at 
a Sand-Heat, till they be reduced into a Maſs: We'll 
increaſe the Fire under the Porringer to calcine the 
Maſs for about one Hour and a half; we'll put the 
Fire out afterwards, and leave the Maſs to cool ; then 
we'll take out the Maſs, and reduce it into Powder in 
a ſtone Mortar; which done, we'll pour upon it diſtil- 
led Vinegar to the Heighth of ſix Inches, or there- 
abouts ; we'll ſtir the Mixture very well together, and 
place the Matraſs in Digeſtion at a Sand-Heat, where 
we'll leave it twenty-four Hours, ſtirring it from Time 
to Time : We'll afterwards increaſe the Fire to make 
the Liquor boil for about an Hour, or *till the Vine- 
ear has took a green Colour, inclining to blue, leav- 
ing it to cool, and afterwards pouring it out by Incli- 
naton., We'll pour other Vinegar upon what remains 
in the Matraſs, and proceed, as before, to extract the 
Tincture, mixing our Diſſolutions together, and having 
the Humidity hereof evaporated, in a ſtone or glaſs 

eſſel, at a Sand-Heat, till the Matter ap in the 
Conſiſtence of a thick Honey, then we'll take it off the 
Fire, it will harden in cooling. We'll reduce it into 
Powder and keep it. This is the green Precipitate. 

This green Precipitate is a Specifick for virulent Go- 
norrheea's ; tis adminiſter d when they run, and to 
ſtop them after they have ran; it may be uſed in the 
Pox for the Phimoſis and Shankers, given inwardly, 
and applied outwardly. The Doſe is from two Grains 
to fix, in Pills, or in a Bolus; it purges upwards and 
downwards, There will remain in the Matraſs a 
Matter which has not been diſſolved by the Vinegar, 
it reſembles much the Turbith Mineralis ; it muſt be 
waſhed and dried, and can be. uſed in Pomatums 
for the Itch, a Drachm on an Ounce of Pomatum. 

The Turbith Mineralis, or yellow Precipitate, is 
Mercury impregnated with the acid Particles of the 
Oil of Vitriol: Thus, the Artiſt puts four Ounces of 
Quick-Sitver into a glaſs Retort, and pours upon it 
{ix Ounces of Oil of Vitriol ; he places his Retort on 
te Sand, and when the Mercury is diſſolved, he 
makes a Fire under it, and diſtils the Humidity, then 
puſhes the Fire towards the End to force out one Part 
of the laſt Spirits: He breaks afterwards his Retort, 
and reduces into Powder, in a glaſs Mortar, a white 

he has found in the Retort; then pours warm 
Water upon - it, which Water changes the Powder 
jellow, which he mundifies with ſeveral repeated Lo- 
uns, and afterwards dries it in the Sun. | 

This Turbith Mineralis purges violently upwards 
and downwards; it is preſcribed in the Venereal Di- 

15 FM Doſe is from two Grains to fix in Pills. 
Ine Oil or Liquor of Mercury is prepared by put- 
ung into a "ings," A — — of the white” Maſs, 
of which the Turbith Mineralis has been made, and 

Baan all the Humidity to be evaporated, at a Sand- 
48 till a Matter remains at the Bottom in Form 
Salt; then the Pan is to be carried to the Cave, 


T 


* 


where it muſt be left till almoſt all the Matter be re- 
ſolved into a Liquor, which is uſed to open the Ve- 
nereal Shankers, and to eat the proud Fleſh, by ap- 
plying it upon them on Pledgets. 

There is another Oil of Mercury, which is but the 
corroſive Sublimy diſſolved in Spirit of Wine; Thus: 
One Ounce of corroſive Sublimate is reduced into a 
very ſubtle Powder; and put into a Matraſs; four. 
Ounces of very well rectified Spirit of Wine are pour- 
ed over it, the Matraſs well ſtopp'd, and the Matter 
left to macerate, in the Cold, during ſeven or eight 
Hours, when the Sublimate will be diſſolved; but if 
ſomething was left at the Bottom, the Liquor muſt be 
poured out by Inclination, and a ſmall Quantity of 
other Spirit of Wine poured upon the Matter left, 
leaving it to macerate as before, to perfect the Diſſo- 
lution : Theſe Piſſolutions are Es. i and kept in a 
Bottle well corked. | | 
This Oil of Mercury is ſofter than the firſt, and 
proget for the Venereal Shankers, eſpecially when we 
our the Gangrene, it may be uſed on Pledgets as the 
other. 

There are three other Sorts of Precipitate of Mer- 
cury, beſides thoſe heretofore- mentioned, which are 
nothing elſe but the corroſive Sublimate precipitated 
into Powders of different Colours: Thoſe three Pre- 
cipitates are pre in the following Manner. 

Four or five Ounces of corroſive Sublimate are ſtir- 
red in a glaſs Mortar, with eight or nine Ounces of 
warm Water, during one Hour, then the Liquor is 
left to ſettle, and afterwards poured out by Inclination, 
filtrated, and divided into three Parts, in three Vials. 

Then throwing into one of thoſe Vials ſome Drops 
of Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, there will be made im- 
mediately a red Precipitate. Pouring into another 
Vial ſome volatile Spirit of Sal-Armoniack, there will 
be made a white Precipitate. And mixing in the laſt 
Vial five or ſix Ounces of Lime-Water, there will be 
made a yellow Water, called Phagendenick, or Ulce- 
ram, becauſe tis a Deterſive, and proper to cure Ul- 
cers, If the Water is left to ſettle, there will be made 
a yellow Precipitate. 

To take out thoſe three Sorts of Precipitates, the 
Water muſt be out by Inclination ; they muſt 
be waſhed, dried, and kept. 

The red Precipitate is uſed like the other heretofore 
deſcribed, but it is not ſo ſtrong, tis the true red Pre- 
cipitate, which is very much eſteemed for the Pox. 
The Doſe is four Grains. The white Precipitate has 
the ſame Virtues as the other white Precipitate. The 
yellow Precipitate is employed in Pomatums for the 
Itch, mixing half a Drachm, or a Drachm of it with 
an Ounce of Pomatum. 


Note, The Diverſity of Colours in theſe three Sorts of 
Precipitates proceed from the different Manner the 
Acids have been broke by the different Alkalies, all 
different in their Operations, and in the Arrange- 
ment and Configuration of the Particles of the Body 
they precipitate, which conſequently muſt occaſion 
a dgkrent Reflexion of Light. Thoſe Precipitates 
are no longer Poiſons though made of corroſive Sub- 
limate, becauſe they have entirely deſtroyed the 
Texture of the Particles which cauſed the Corroſion. 
When Spirit of Vitriol, or Aqua Fortis is poured 
upon the Liquor of the red Precipitate, there enfues 
an Ebullition, becauſe the Acid penetrates the Al- 
kali of the Oil of Tartar, and that Alkali being 
deſtroyed, the Acid ceaſes what had been precipt- 
tated, and inveſts a new corroſive Coat, whence - uf 
Liquor is clarified, and returns into Poiſon. If Oil 
of Tartar was again poured upon it, and afterwards 
ſome Spirit of Sal-Armoniack, there would be a 
new red and white Precipitate made; 


Note alſo, That all the Preparations of Mercury here- 
rofore-mentioned are but Diſguiſements of that Me- 
tal, made by Acids or Alkali Spirits, which aving 
ceaſcd it in a different Manner, make it produce dit- 
ferent Effects. 


ANTIMONY 


ANTIMONY is another Proteus in Chymiſtry, and aſ- 
ſumes as many different Forms as Mercury does. An- 
timony is a mineral Subſtance of a metalline Nature, 
having all the ſeeming Characters of a real Metal, ex- 
cepting Malleability. Tis the Siium of the Antients, 


by the Greeks called o4ypui. The Reaſon of its modern 
Denomination is uſually referred to Baſil Valentine, a 
German Monk, who, as the Tradition relates, having 
thrown ſome of it to the Hogs, obſerved that after 
purging them violently, they immediately grew fat 
upon it. This made him think that by giving his 
Brother Monks a like Doſe, they would be the better 
for it. The Experiment however ſucceeded ſo ill, 
that they all died of it; and the Medicine hencefor- 
wards was called Antimony, q. d. Anti-Monk. Its ſin- 
gular Properties have occaſioned its various other De- 
nominations ; as Proteus, by Reaſon of its various 
Forms and Appearances, Lupus, Devorator, Saturn 
of the Philoſophers, Balneum Solis, Lavacum Leproſorum, 
Radix Metallorum , Magneſia Saturni, &c. all chiefly 
reſpecting its Faculties of deſtroying and diſſipating 
whatever Metals are fuſed along with it all except 
Gold, whence its great Uſe in refining and purifying. 

Antimony is what we properly call a Semi-Metal, be- 
ing a foſſile Glebe, compoſed of ſome undetermined 
Metal, combined with a ſulphurous and ſtony Sub- 
ſtance. It is found in Mines of all Metals; but chiefly 
thoſe of Silver and Lead: That in Gold- Mines is uſu- 
ally held the beſt. It has alſo its own Mines; parti- 
cularly in Hungary, Tranſilvania, and Germany, and 
ſeveral Provinces of France. It is found in Stones or 
Clods of ſeveral Sizes, bearing a near Reſemblance to 
Black Lead; only that it is lighter and harder: Whence 
alſo it is called Marcaſite of Lead, and its metalline Part 
ſuppoſed to be of that Species. Its Texture is ſomewhat 
particular, being full of little ſhining Veins or Threads, 
like Needles, brittle as Glaſs. Sometimes there are 
Veins of a red or golden Colour intermixed, which is 
called male Antimony ; that without them being deno- 
minated Female. It fuſes in the Fire, though with 
ſome Difficulty, and diſſolves more eaſily in Water. 

When Antimony is dug out of the Earth it is pur 
into large Crucibles, fuſed by a violent Fire, and then 
poured into Cones, or antimonial Horns, which make 
the common or crude Antimony of the Shops, the Apex 
whereof is always the beſt and pureſt Part, as the Baſis 
or broadeſt Part is the fouleſt. The beſt Antimony is 
that with long ſhining Needles. 

It is a very great Miſtake in ſeveral of our Brother 
Chymiſts, to pretend that Antimony contains the ſeminal 
Principles of all Kind of Bodies, and conſequently is a 
Kind of Microcoſm ; otherwiſe it could be ſuppoſed, 
that by the various Poſitions of the Particles thoſe Prin- 
ciples are compoſed of, and the different Configura- 
tion of their Pores, they could form as many different 
Subſtances, or rather as many different Kind of Metals 
and Minerals; which is a falſe Suppoſition, having ne- 
ver been confirmed by Experience, ſince after the infi- 
nite Number of Experiments made on Antimony, and 
after the moſt curious Analyſis of its Principles, there 
could never be found, that either of thoſe Principles 
had ſo ſtrict an Analogy with thoſe of the other Metals, 

as to be brought by any Purification, Alteration, Ma- 
ceration, Digeſtion, or Degree of Fire, to form a per- 
fect Metal. *Tis true that Antimony cannot be diſſolved 
but by the Agua Regalis, which has made Alchymiſts 
believe, that this Mineral was but an imperfect Gold; 
but this Phœnomenon can eaſily be accounted for, with- 
out having Recourſe to that Reſemblance, fince the 
Pores of Antimony are ſo ſpungy, that the Points of all 
other Acids which have not the Sharpneſs and Activity 
ot thoſe of the Aqua Regalis, are repulſed by thoſe 
Pores yielding to their firſt Impetuoſity, which damps 
at once that Impetuoſity, when the Pores re- aſſume 
their former Situation, without having been penetrated, 
-whenas the Points of the Acids of Aqua Regalis, being 
a great deal finer, ſharper, and quicker in their Ope- 
ration, conquer ſuddenly that Obſtacle, and penetrate 
with ſuch Violence, that they carry all before them; 
and in this conſiſts the Difference between Antimony 
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and Gold; for if Gold reſiſts the Points of 
Acids, _— thoſe of Aqua Repalis Wie 5 

its Pores yield to the firſt Impetuofity of chef. "ca 
but becauſe thoſe Pores are fo ftrait and co ole Points, 
all other Points, except thoſe of the Acid * that 
galis, are either blunted or broke in their ＋ Re. 
againſt them. 8 

There is rather a greater Abundan 8 
Antimony than in Gold, or any other 1420 chin i 
rals, but that Sulphur is coarſe and undigeſteq Ae 
we have all the Reaſon imaginable to believe f * 
vomitive Effects, that that Sulphur contains Party 
Salt, ſince by examining narrowly uz 
it appears _ like that of Salt- 
Points of thoſe Salts are wrapp'd in a - 
of Sulphur, it is not diſpoſed x. it with I ins anti 
unleſs a Paſſage be opened to it, either by fone © 
which may diſperſe that Sulphur, or by Calcings.. 
which evaporates it. It muſt not be underſtood >a 
by that the Vomitive of Autimony conſiſts in that 4 
only ; for if alone, it could not produce that Eee 
no more than the other acid Salts, but it i; aſſiſted 
therein by a Portion of Sulphur, which ſerves as a Ve 
hicle, to exalt it towards the Orifice of the Sema. 
and to keep it a long while, as glued againſt its Fibres: 
therefore Antimony can be called Vomitive, becauſe of 
its ſaline —_— 

Before the fourteenth Century, Anti 
Piece in Medicine, odherwiſe tina ® @ Ken 
ent in ſome Coſmeticks; but about that Time 
Bafil Valentine having found a Method of pr- 
paring and correcting the dangerous Qualities of its 
Sulphur, publiſhed a Book, entitled Currus Triumpbo- 
lis Antimonii, wherein he maintained it a ſure Remedy 
for all Diſeaſes, but in ſpite of all he could fay in it; 
Behalf, though confirmed by Experience, Artinoy 
remained, in a general Neglect, upwards of a hundred 
Years, till about the Beginning of the fixteenth Cen- 
tury, when it was brought in Vogue by Paracelſus, 
The Parliament of Paris immediately, upon this Reſto- 
ration, condemned the Uſe of it in Form; and a Phy- 
ſician, named Beſnier, having been found delinquent 
herein, was expelled the Faculty. It ſeems a deal of 
Miſchief had been done by it, for want of knowing 
the proper Ways of Application; fo that the Arret of 
Parliament repreſents it as a mere Poiſon, incapable of 
being corrected by any Method of Preparation, and 
not to be taken inwardly, without the greateſt Da- 
mage. 

Several learned Men complained of fo ſevere and 
unjuſt a Prohibition, and by a Courſe of happy Expe- 
riments brought it into Eſteem again; whence, in 
Ss of all the Invectives made againſt Autimom, by 

ivers Authors, it was at length replaced, in the Year 
1637, by publick Authority, among the Number of 
purgative Drugs; and was inſerted according]y in the 
Pharmacopeia, publiſhed by the Faculty the fame 
Year. Guy Patin did all he could to decry Antimoy: 
In his Letters, we find-an unuſual Vehemence exprel- 
ſed againſt it ; he had even compiled a large Regiſter 
of Perſons whom the Phyſicians had killed by 1, 
which he called the Martyrology of Antimony: But al 
Phyſicians at preſent, are convinced that Antimony, 
like all other Chymical Preparations, when adminiſtred 
with Judgment and Prudence, is a ſovereign Remedy. 

Antimony is even often adminiſtred Crude, or in Sub- 
ſtance, in ſudorifick Decoctions, when the Humour 
are to be expelled by Tranſpiration, taking Cute. 
however, that nothing acid ſhould be in the Dr 
tion, otherwiſe it would open it, and render it emetie 
If the Decoction of Antimony provokes Sweat, © be 
cauſe ſome ſulphurous Particles have unlooſen'd them 
ſelves from the Antimozy, which being not ſtrong 
enough to excite Vomiting, puſhes by Perſpiranet 

though an inſenfible one. Autimom 15 ſeldom u 

inwardly in Subſtance, either by a Prevention gy " 
that Mineral, or becauſe its Principles are ſuppok Pl 
exactly united, that they could not be unfolded in - 
Body, nor produce any Effect, though ti: 8 1 


; 1 m half a 
Experience, that it can be adminiſtred Scruple, 


all Other 
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le, from half a Drachm in Powder, for one Doſe, 
excite a gentle Vomiting; but if it be wanted that 
"Mp ſhould operate with more Violence, there muſt be 

* to the Patient ſome Spoonfuls of an acid Liquor, 

« of Verjuice, and Juice of Lemons, weakened with 

Water, | | 

I can find, my Man Regule has taken 
= Fs - ide our Laboratory with that Antimony 
Vith long bright Needles, which is the beſt for our 
Chywical Operations on that Mineral, which Opera- 
are to be twenty-four in Number, viz. Common 
Regulus of Antimony, golden Sulphur of Antimony, Re- 
quis of Antimony, with the Mars, Stomachick of Pote- 
us, Lilium Minerale, or Sal Metallorum, Glaſs of An- 
nem, Liver of Antimony, Mag iſtery, or Precipitate 
of Antimony, Diapboretick Antimony, Flowers of Anti- 
am, red Flowers of Antimony, Snow of Antimony, 
Butter of Antimony, Butter of Antimony with its Cinna- 
zur at the ſame Time, Lunar Butter of Antimony, Pow- 
der of Agarot or Emetick, Bezoardum Minerale, An- 
timonial Panacea, Cauftick Oil - Antimony, Tincture of 
Antimony, and Tinfure of Glaſs of Antimony. 

We'll begin theſe Operations by that of the Rx Ou- 
1s of ANTIMONY, Which is that Mineral rendered 
heavier, and more metallick, by the Separation of its 
coarſer Sulphurs in this Manner. We reduce into 
Powder ſixteen Qunces of Antimony, twelve Ounces of 
white Tartar, and fix Ounces of refined Salt-Petre, 
which we mix exactly together ; and having made a 
Crucible red hot, we throw into it a Spoon 
Mixture, and cover it with a Tile, there will happen 
a Detonation, which when over, we'll continue to put 

ourMixture by Spoonfuls ſucceſſively into the Crucible, 

"till we have put in all; we make a t Fire 

round the Crucible, till the Matter be in Fuſion, or 

melted, then we throw it into a Mortar, which we 

have greaſed with Tallow and heated, and ſtrike with 

the Tongs the Sides of the Mortar that the Regulus 

may fall to the Bottom, which Regulus, when cold, 

we ſeparate from the Droſs which is a-top, by ftriking 

the Matter once with a Hammer ; then we find a very 

fine and ſtarry Regulus of Antimony, weighing ſix 

Ounces and one Drachm, which purges upwards and 

downwards, given inwardly in a ſubtle Powder. The 

Doſe is from two Grains to eight. 

Of this of Antimony - melted, we make 
with the Help of our Mould for Bullets, ſmall 
Bullets, which are called the ual Pill, and 
which taken and voided fifty Times, purges each 
Time, and we ſcarcely perceive that it has diminiſhed 
in Weight, 

The ſame Regulus is caſt into Cups, but not without 
ſome Difficulty, becauſe of the ſpungy Particles of 
Antimony, which are not . . incorpo- 
rated together, as to be eaſily extended.—If Wine be 
left in thoſe Cups, it becomes vomitive. 


Note, That the Artiſt has no other Deſign in this Pre- 
paration of Antimony, than to apen it and purify it 
of a great Quantity of its ſulphurous Particles, by 
| Means of the Salt-Petre and Tartar, which being 
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Calcination, a very conſiderable Part of that Sul- 
phur, the Reſt remaining in the Droſs. The Mix- 
ture 15 thrown by Intervals into the Crucible, becauſe 
if it was done all at once, the Detonation would be 
do violent, and the Matter rarefying itſelf, would 
dome out of the Crucible. The Matter muſt be in a 
perfect Fuſion before it be taken off the Fire, to 
throw it into the Mortar, or Calot, elſe the Regulus 
would be ſound diſperſed among the Droſs, which 
8 caltly known. by uncovering the Crucible from 
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Paula which ſhould touch che Bottom uo discover 

all be melted. The Regulus may be found in the 
Crucible itſelf, without throwing it into a Mortar, 
by ſtriking the Sides of the Crucible with the 
Tongs, leaving it to grow cold, and breaking it 
ards. When the Cake of Regulus has been 
ſeparated from the Droſa, it -muſt be very well 
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_ cally inflamed, carry off along with them; in the 


Time to Time, and introducing into it an. Iron 
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waſhed with Worm-Water, to render it beautiful 


and ſhining. Wine extracts better the emetick Vir- 
tue of the Preparations of Antimony, than Water 
& of Wine or Vinegar could do, becauſe that 
irtue conſiſts in a faline Sulphur, which Water 
cannot penetrate z Spirit of Wine can very well dif- 
ſolve the moſt ſulphurous Portion of Antimony, but 
makes but very little Impreſſion on its Salt; Vi- 
negar by its Acidity fixes too much what it has diſ- 
ſolved, but Wine contains a ſulphurous Spirit and a 
Saline Tartar, which make a very proper Men- 
ſtruum to diſſolve and preſerve the ſaline and ſul- 
phurous Part of prepared Antimony. If to pleaſe: 
our Curioſity we calcine four Ounces of Antimony in 
Powder, in a earthen Pan, without glazing, at a 
flow Fire, ſtirring it always with a Spatula, it will 
raiſe a Smoke from it, during an Hour and a half, 
or thereabouts ; and when the Matter will have done 
ſmoking, it will be changed into a grey Powder, 
weighing two Drachms and a half, more than the 
Regule did. The Augmentation will be ſtill greater 
if the Calcination be made at the Sun by Means of 
a Burning-Glaſs. This Augmentation is the more 
| ſurpriſing, becauſe the Smoke which comes out of 
the Matter ſhould have diminiſhed its Weight. Our 
moſt learned Phyſicians and experienced Chymifts 
have not been capable yet to account for this extra- 
ordinary Phœnomenon, otherwiſe than by attributing 
it to the igneous Particles, which, ſay they, have 
re-implaced the fuliginous ones, reſolved into Smoke; 
but if this was only the Occaſion of Augmentation 
in the Ponderoſity of calcined Antimom, the more 
*. are thoſe igneous Particles, the ter 
ould be that Augmentation; but whenas the leſs 
thoſe Particles are rarefied, the leſs Activity they 
have, and conſequently are more ponderous; there- 
fore thoſe proceeding from an artificial Fire, fed 
with combuſtible Matters, in the fuliginous Parti- 
ticles thereof, the igneous ones are wrapped, ſhould 
add a greater Weight than thoſe proceeding from a 
natural one, ſuch as the Sun, which being diveſted 


of all Kind of Fuliginoſity, follow continually their 


natural Rapidity, which keep them always in a ſuſ- 
pended State, ſo that they lean but ſo inſenſibly on 
the Columns of Air they are ſupported by, that 
thoſe Columns are always kept in fo juſt an Equili- 
brium, that they never | np more on one Side of 
the Pores they occupy, than on the other, and con- 
ſequently cannot much add to the Weight of the 
Matter, and if they do, it muſt be a great deal leſs 
than thoſe other Particles, which are neither ſo vo- 
latile, nor ſo free from heterogeneous Bodies. But, 
however, I'll be of their Opinion, that the igneous 
Particles re-implace the fuliginous ones reſolved into 
Smoke, with this great Difference, that thoſe ig- 
neous Particles, do not, in my Opinion, as in theirs, 
re-implace the exalted fuliginous Particles, in ſuch a 
Manner, as to ſupply, by their own Weight, the 
Deficiency occaſioned by the Calcination; other- 
wiſe all that could be expected by the Artiſt would 
be, that there ſhould happen no great Diminutian 
in the calcined Matter, but never fo ſenſible an 
Augmentation in the. Weight; therefore, this is 
my own Reaſon for this Augmentation, that the 
igneous Particles, by breaking and deſtroying 'the 
gy Texture of the Pores of the Antimony in 
the Calcination, produce a cloſer Coadunation of its 
Particles; and the more thoſe igneous Particles are 
active in their Operation, the greater is the Lacera- 
tion; the greater the Laceration the more com 
is the Union of the Pores, and the ter their 
Ponderoſity; ſince the Column of Air which. 
falls on each Part, finding a' greater Reſiſtance, 
when thus united, preſs with a greater Strength 
downwards, than When. the Laxity of the Pores 
of thoſe Parts, left a free Paſſage to the Air. 


The Gol Sur rnux of Antimony, which is its 
lphurous Part diſſolv'd by alkali Salts, and precipi- 
cated by an Acid, is prepar'd thus: We reduce into 
8 B | a coarſe 
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a coarſe Powder the Droſs of the Regulus of Antimony, 
and put it to boil with common Water in an carthen 
Pot, for Half an Hour; the Liquor being filtrated, 
we pour Vinegar upon the Colature, which will preci- 
pitate a red Powder, which we filtrate, ſeparate, waſh 
in ſeveral Waters, and put to dry. This is call'd the 
golden Sulphur of Antimony, which is vomitive. The 
Doſe is from 2 Grains to 8, in Broth, or in Pills. 
The MaRTIAL RecvLivus of Antimony, is a Mix- 
ture of the moſt fix'd Parts of that Mineral, and of a 
Portion of Iron, made in this Manner : Eight Ounces 
of Points of Nails of Farriers are put into a Crucible, 
which muſt be cover'd, and put into a Furnace with a 
Grate : The Crucible is to be environ'd with a great 
Fire, a-top and at bottom, and when the Nails are 
red-hot, and even a little whitiſh, a Pound of Anti- 
mony, in Powder, is thrown upon them, the Crucible 
cover'd again, and the Fire continu'd : When the An- 
timony is in a perfect Fuſion, Saltpetre is to be thrown 
upon it, by Intervals, when a Detonation will enſue, 
and the Nails will melt. When the Matter has done 
ſparkling, it muſt be thrown into an Iron Mortar, 
which has before been heated and greaſed, ſtriking the 
Sides of the Mortar with the Tongs, that the Regulus 
may fall to the Bottom, which being cold, muſt be ſe- 
parated from the Droſs with a Hammer, and melted 
ain in another Crucible, throwing upon it 2 Ounces 
of Antimony, in Powder, adding to it, when in Fuſion, 
3 Ounces of Saltpetre; which burnt, and the Matter 
ſparkling no more, it muſt be thrown into a Mortar, 
as before, and in the like Manner ſeparated from the 
Droſs: The ſame Operation is reiterated twice more, 
and in the ſame Manner. This Regulus operates like 
the other, and is uſed for the ſame Maladies. 
TheSToMAcnick or PoTERivs, or Poter, is a Mar- 
tial Regulus of Antimony fix'd, and mix'd with Gold, 
thus: We reduce into Powder 4 Ounces of Martial Re- 
gulus of Antimony, and 12 Ounces of Saltpetre, which 
we mix exactly with Half an Ounce of fine Gold; and 
having made a Crucible red-hot, between Coals, in a 
Furnace, we throw into it a Spoonful of our Mixture 
there happens a ſmall Detonation, which being over, 
we throw another Spoonful, and continue thus till the 
whole Mixture be in the Crucible ; which having left 
to calcine for about an Hour, we throw it, afterwards, 
into a large Quantity of warm Water, and leave it there 
ſome Hours to ſteep, for the Diſſolution of the Salt- 
tre: We pour out the Water by Inclination, and 
3 waſh'd ſeveral Times the Powder left at the 
Bottom, we put it to dry, then calcine it again in ano- 
ther Crucible for the Space of an Hour, ſtirring it with 
an Iron Spatula; then the Operation is ended. 
This antimonial Preparation is the Stomachick of Po- 


terius, otherwiſe call'd Solar Ceruſy of Antimony. Tis 


eſteem'd proper to ſtrengthen the Stomach and the 
Heart, to repair a decay d Conſtitution, to excite the 
Perſpiration of Humours, to purify the Blood, to reſiſt 
Venom, to ſtop Hæmorrhages, for the Palſy, and for 
Maladies cauſed by Mercury.—The Doſe is from 10 
Grains to 30. 


Note, That this Preparation is nothing elſe but a Puri- 
fication of the Martial Regulus of Antimony, of lit- 
tle or no Uſe; and that the Gold employ'd in it 
can't produce the leaſt Effect, but in the Maladies 
cauſed by Mercury, Thoſe who have invented this 
Preparation, have done it to pleaſe thoſe who attri- 
bute ſeveral great Virtues to Gold, which has none 
with regard to the Cure of Maladies. 


Lit.ium MinzRALE, or Sal Metallicum, is a Salt 
impregnated with the ſulphurous Particles of Iron, 
Tin, Copper, and Antimony; in the following Man- 
ner: The Artiſt takes 12 Ounces of Martial Regulus 
of Antimony, which has not been purify'd, Chalk of 
Tin, and Filings of Copper, of each 2 Ounces ; he 
reduces the Regulus into a coarſe Powder, and having 
| mix'd the whole together, puts the Mixture into a Cru- 
. ible, two Thirds whereof he leaves empty; he covers 
the Crucible, and places it in a Furnace of Fuſion, in 
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it, by havi 
in Subſtance 


the Middle of a great Wheel-fire ; and un wth Þ 
ter is in a petfect Fuſion he throws — — Mat- 
3 Ounces of Saltpetre, ſtirring at tlie Ho 
Crucible with a hot Iron Spatula, and whe he the 
that the Matter is liquid, he pours it into an Iron ſees 
tar, heated and greaſed, ſtriking, immediately Mor. 
the Sides of the Mortar, with the Tongs, tu =» 
the Regulus fall to the Bottom. When the Ma, 
cold, he ſeparates the Regulus from the $corje n 
Droſs, with a Hammer, and afterwards takes ON 
Quantity he pleaſes of that Regulus, which he 2 
into a fine Powder, and mixing it with half 22 es 
Nitre fix d by the Coals, he puts that Maur eh 
Crucible, which he places in the Middle of a v.. 
good Coal Fire, p Sole urnace, where he leayes 6 
five or ſix-Hours, that the Matter may be redye din 
a Paſte, which when harden'd, and almoſt cold he 
breaks the Crucible, reduces the Matter into Powter 
puts it to ſteep in warm Water to diſſolve the Salt, fl. 
trates the Lixivium, and has it evaporated to Siccity 
then finds a Salt impregnated with the Sulphur of £ 
Metals, and of the Antimony ; which Salt he keeps in 
a Bottle well cork'd. 

This Lilium Minerale opens the Pores, and 
the Humours by an inſenſible Perſpiration; it promotes 
Urine, is proper for the Epilepſy, and calms hyſter; 
Vapours.— The Doſe is a Scruple in Broth, once or 
twice a Day. 


Note, That there can be extracted from this calcin' 
Matter a vulnerary Balſam, if inſtead of throwing it 
into Water, and having it lixiviated, tis reduc'd into 
a ſubtile Powder, while * warm, put into a Ma- 
traſs, and ſome Spirit of T tine pour d 
it to the Height of four or five Finger Breokd. 
The Matraſs is ſtopp'd with a circulatory Veſſel, 
and plac'd in Digeſtion, warm, for ſeveral Days, 
ſtirring it from Time to Time. The Spit of 
Turpentine will take a reddiſh, or brown Tincture, 
which -muſt be ſeparated by Inclination, pouring 
again ſome of the ſame Spirit on the Matter, to 
perfect the Extraction of the Tincture, as before, 
which muſt be diſtill'd ar evaporated, to bring it to 
the Conſiſtence of Honey; which done, it muſt be 
put in Infuſion, or Digeſtion, in four or five Times 

as much Spirit of Wine, very well rectify' d, to ex- 
tract a new Tincture, as belore, but which will be 
more ſubtile z to which will be given a Conſiſtence 
of Syrup, by having it diſtill'd through an Alem- 
bick, or putting it to evaporate into a ſtone Pan, at 

a Sand Hear. 
This Balſam is vulnerary, proper for the Aſthma, 

dry Cough, Phthiſick, and other Maladies of the 

1 The Doſe is from 4 to 10 Drops, in 


Grass or ANTIMONY, is a Regulus of Antimony 
vitrify'd by a long Fuſion, in this Manner: We cal- 
cine, at a flow Fire, one Pound of Autinom, in Fou. 
der, in an earthen Pan without Glazing, ſtirring con 
tinually the Matter with an Iron Spatula, till it has 
done ſmoking, and is chang'd into a grey P oder, 
which Powder muſt be put into a good Crucible c- 
ver'd with a Tile, and plac'd in a Wind Fumace, 
where we'll make a very violent Fire round the Cru- 
cible, that the Matter be put in Fuſion ; about an 
Hour afterwards, we'll uncover the Crucible, and in- 
troduce into it an Iron Rod, whereby we ſhall diſcover 
in taking it out, if the Matter adhering to it be ver 


' Diaphane; and if it be ſo, we'll throw it upon a hot 


Porphyry, where it will congeal, and we ſhall have 2 

very fine Glaſs of Antimony, which we'll leave to gro 

cold. | ; 

This Glaſs is one of the moſt violent Emericks made 

of Antimony ; the Emetick Wine is a Preparation 4 

it ſteep'd in White Wine. Tis 8 
m 2 Grains to 6. 


Note, That the Calcination of the Antimony muſt be 


made under the — the . 
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arifing from it would affect the Breath of the Ar- 
tit, This Calcination is made to prepare the Au- 
-moty, by diveſting it of moſt of its coarſer Fuli- 
233 for a new Configuration of its Particles; 
10 chat the igneous Particles which in that firſt 
un ration re-implace them, ſhould ; 4 the 
pores for the Reception of thoſe which are to be 
introduc d into them during the Vitrification; and 
freed of thoſe Obſtacles which would have 
ed their Activity, may act in the Ap- 
ximation of the Parts, and in the Diſpoſition of 
F the Pores in direct Lines, without the leaſt De- 
clenfion, or Obliquity. The Violence of the eme- 
tick Virtue of this Glaſs of Antimony, conſiſts, in 
that the Sulphurs of that Mineral being diveſted of 
all the heterogeneous Particles which could obſtruct 
their Action, and not even the leaſt Part of it 
ing been fix d with acid Salts, as in the former 
Operations, they are caſter exalted in the Stomach, 
by the inward Heat, and thereby rendered more 
active. | 
Lives or ANTIMONY, is that Mineral open'd, 
dalt· petre, and the Fire, which have half vitrify'd it, 
and given to it the Colour of Liver. We p 


7 


in 
| this Operation, by taking 16 Ounces of Aniitmony, and 


much of Saltpetre, which we reduce into Powder, 
2 mix exactly together, putting the Mirture into 
an Iron Mortar, which we cover with a Tile, lea 
only an A through which we introduce a ligh 
Coal, which we take out when the Matter is inflam'd, 
at which Time there happens a great Detonation; 
which being over, and the Mortar cold, we throw it 
upſide-down, and ftrike the Bottom of the Mortar, 
to make the Matter fall; we ſ te afterwards, with 
1 Hammer, the ſhining Part from the Droſs, which 
lining Part is the Liver of Antimony. 

The Emetick Wine is prepar d by putting 2 Ounces 
of that Liver, in Powder, to macerate, for the once 
of 24 Hours, in 2 Pints of White Wine. The Doſe 
of this Wine is from Half an Ounce to 3 Ounces. 

What we call Crocus Mffallorum, is nothing elſe but 
the Liver of Antimony waſh'd ſeveral Times in warm 
Water, and afterwards dry'd. It ſerves, likewiſe, to 
make the Emerick Wine, and is ſometimes given in Sub- 
ſtance from 2 to 8 Grains. | | , 

The Macisr ERV, or Precipitate of Antimony, is a 
Calcination of that Mineral by Aqua Regia, in this 
Manner: The Artiſt puts 4 3 n in 
Powder, into a pretty large and pours upon 
it 4 Ounces of Ana Regia, then places the Marraſs 
on the Sand, and gives it a ſmall Fire of Digeſtion 
under the Chimney : There happens a conſiderable 
Ebullition, with red Vapours, which he avoids. - He 
continues the Digeſtion till the Antimony is reduc d to 
c white Powder at the Bottom of * Me. you 

ppens generally in 7 or 8 Hours; then u 
Matraſs with rA and out the rr 
while yet thick, into an earthen Pan; the white Pow- 
der comes out with the Water: He ſeparates a yellow 
Powder, which appears at the Botrom, and throws 
gently his white Liquor into a Funnel furniſh'd with a 
1 The Water runs through, and leaves the 

der on the Paper, which Powder he waſhes ſeveral 
* * till the Water comes out inſipid; then dries, 

it. 

This Magif Anti rather down- 
Pons ore 3 r 


800d Remedy in all hypochondriacal Maladies, the 
Apoplexy, Palſy, and 7 * tis wanted to keep the 
Patient awake, and to diſſolve the too thick Humours. 
The Doſe is from 4 Grains to 12, in ſome Liquor ap- 
proprated to the Malady. | 

The DrapnorzTICE AnTIMONY, is the Sulphur 
of that Mineral fix*d by Sal which hinders it 
rom ating otherwiſe than by wo che 


erize, and mix 
with three Parts of re- 
Saltpetre ; and having made a Crucible red-hot, 


between the Coals, we throw into it 4 Spoonful of our 
Mixture : There happens a Detonation, which EC 
over, we throw ih another Spoonful, and continu 
thus till the whole Mixture-is in the Crucible, leaving 
a very violent Fire round it during 2 Hours, that the 
Matter may liquify, or be in a Sort of Fuſion: Then 
we throw that Matter which is white into an earthen 
Pan almoſt full of Spring-water, arid leave it to ſte 
rs Fo or 12 Hours, for the Diſſolution of 
fur d Saltpetre; afterwards we pour out the Liquor by 
Inclination, and waſh the Powder left at Bottom gj or 
7 N with 2 and dry it. This is what 
didaphoreti imony, or Chalk of Autimom. 
This diaphoretick Antimony is fu — to reſiſt Ve- 
nom, and 8 very for malignant Fe- 
vers, the Pox, Plague, and for all other contagious 
3 "Tis aſtringent. The Doſe is from 6 to 30 


Note, That Cornachin's Powder is compoſed of equal 
Parts of diaphoretick Antimony, Diagredium, arid 
Cream of Tartar. The Doe is from 20 to 50 

ER 

of t teſs of Warwi is a vet | 
Purgative for all Humours, * 


 Frowers or AnTiMony, are the moſt volatile 
Parts of Autimbmy exalted by Fire, thus: We place in 
a Furnace a good earthen Pot, without Tr 
which can bear Fire, which has a Hole in the Middle 
of its Height, with a Cork to it; and atlapt over it 
3 other Pots of the ſame Earth, without Bottoms to 


them, and on the ſuperior Pot a Capital, with a ſinall 
Vial for a — We lute y the Joints, and 
take Care, eans of ſome Bricks and Lutes, that 


the Fire in the Furnace does not tranſpire thro* ſome 
Hole or other, but only heat the Bottom of the infe- 
rior Pot: Then we give a graduate Fire, that the Pot 
may heat by Degrees, and grow red-hot atlaſt. When 
red-hot, we throw into it, through the Hole, a ſmall 
Spoonful of Antimony, in Powder, and ſpread, at the 
ſame Time, with a bow'd Iron Spatula, the Matter ori 
the Bottom of the Pot: We take out 2 
r in ce . 5 

e upp Mts ; we continue a great 
Fire, to keep always No Pot red-hot, and when we ſee 
that — K. throw the ſame 
Quantity o mom, obſerving the ſame Rules pre- 
ſcnb'd y Ay and continue to throw thus int the 
Pot, till we have Flowers enough ; then putting out 
the Fire, When che Veſſels are cold we unlute them, 
and find round the three ſuperior Pots, and the Ca- 
pn OP Flowers, which we gather, and keep in a 


Theſe Flowers of Autimomy are 4 ſtrong Emetick 5 
they are given for the Ague, Intermitting 
Fevers, and even for the Epilepſy. The Doſe is from 
2 Grains to 6, in Lozenges, or Broth, 13 

The RED Flowzxs or ANTIMONY, are an Exal- 
tation of the ſulphurous Particles of that Mineral inta 
red Flowers, by Means of the Flowers of Sal Armo- 
niack, and Fire; made in the following Manner: 
Eight Ounces of Antimony, and 4 Ounces of Flowers 
of Sal Armoniack, are pulveriz d, and mix'd exactly 
together; the Mixture is put into a ſtone Cucurbite 
which can bear the Fire, and the e in 
a fmall Furnace, and the empty Space round it ſto 

with a Lute, to hinder the Perſpiration of the 

ire : A Capital, with its Recipient, is adapted to the 
Cucurbite, whoſe Joints are e. luted, and a tole- 
rable Fire made in the Furnace, When the Matter is 


heated, it diſtils firſt a ſmall Quantity of Liquor into 


the Recipient, and red Flowers ſtick to the Capital : 


The Fire is continu'd in the ſame State for about 2 
Hours, or till tis iv'd that the Flowers which 
aſcend are not ſo red as the firſt, Then the Capital is 
taken off, loaded with Flowers, and 4 blind one adapted 
in its Place; the Joints being luted, and the Fire a 
little increaſed, there ariſe Flowers of different Colours. 
The fame Degree of Fire is continu'd till nothing 

E | more 


more aſcends; then the red Flowers ſticking to the firſt 
Capital are gather*d, waſh'd with warm Water, to ſe- 
parate the Sal Armoniack, and dry'd from the Sun, 
to be kept. | 
The red Flowers of Antimony Purge tly, up- 
wards and downwards; they are Toric, and are 
proper for the Epilepſy, hypochondriacal Melancholy, 
and Quartan Ague. The Doſe is from 3 
Grains to 12. | 
The Flowers of different Colours ſticking to the ſe- 
cond Capital, are gather'd, likewiſe, put into a glaſs 
Cucurbite, and a blind Capital adapted to it; then 
the Veſſel, whoſe Joints have been exactly luted, is 
placed on the Sand, and a Fire of the ſecond De 
made under it, which being increaſed ſlowly, yellow 
Flowers will riſe to the Capital : The Fire is continu'd 
in that State till the Flowers begin to appear white, 
then the Veſſel is left to grow cold, and afterwards 
deluted, and the Flowers taken out, which are alſo to 
be waſh'd with warm Water, and dry'd. Theſe Flow- 
ers are of a fine Orange Colour. They have the ſame 
Virtues as the red ones, and are given in the ſame 
Quantity. If all the Lotions be mix d together, a 
white Salt may be extracted from them, which is ſu- 
dorifick, and aperitive. The Doſe is from 4 Grains to 


15. 

The Sxow, or Silver Flowers of Antimony, is a Sub- 
limation of the Regulus of Autimony into white Flow- 
ers, thus: We reduce into Powder 16 Ounces of com- 
mon Regulus of Antimony, and put it into a common 
earthen Pot, of a moderate Bigneſs, and without Gla- 
zing; we adapt to it, 3 or 4 Fingers Breadth above 
the Powder, a ſmall Covercle of the ſame Earth, with 
a very ſmall Hole in the Middle, and fo diſpoſed, as to 
enter, or come out of the Pot when we pleaſe; we 
cover the Top of the Pot with its uſual Covercle, and 

lace the Pot in a ſmall Furnace on the Fire, in ſuch a 

anner, that the Regulus may melt, and the Bottom 
of the Pot grow red-hot z we continue the Fire in that 
State for about an Hour, and then let the Fire go out. 
When the Veſſel is cold, we take off both Covercles, 
and find on the Superficies of the Autimomy, which 
will be in a Maſs at the Bottom of the Pot, white 
Flowers, in Form of Snow, and intermix'd with fine 
ſhining Needles, like Silver, ſome ſhort, ſome long, 
which we ſeparate from the Maſs ; then putting again 
the little pierced Covercle into the Pot, and the other 
on the Por, in the ſame Situation they were before, 
and place the Pot again on the Fire, obſerving the 
ſame Circumſtances beforemention'd ; and we find on 
the Maſs of the Regulus, when cold, Flowers like the 
preceding ones. We repeat the ſame Operation ſuc- 
ceſſively till all the Regulus be converted into Fu- 
ers, which does not happen till after a great Number 
of Sublimations z but we find- every Time that the 
Flowers increaſe in tity, till at laſt we ſee the 
whole Surface of the Cake of Regulus like an 
able Foreſt, cover d all over with thoſe Flowers. All 
the Flowers which we extract from the 16 Qunces of 
Regulus of Antimony, when gather'd together, weigh 
very near 11 Ounces, 9 
Theſe Flowers of Regulus of Antimony are eſteem'd 
by ſome Perſons a very great Febrifuge in Intermitting 
Fevers, if taken at the Beginning of the Paroxiſm, 
for ſeveral Days ſucceſſively, and even in the Intervals 
of the Fever. They are diaphoretick, proper for the 
ſcrophulous Maladies, Itch, and malignant Fevers, 
The Doſe is from a Scruple to 2 Drachms. - 2 
BuTTER, or 1cy Oil of Antimony, is a Preparation 
of that Mineral render*d cauſtick by Acids; made in 
the following Manner: We pulverize and mix exactly 
6 Ounces of Regulus of Autimom, with 16 Ounces of 
corrolive Sublimate; we put that Mixture into a glaſs 
Retort, leaving Half of it empty : We place ourRe- 
tort on the Sand, adapt a Recipient to it, lute exactly 
the Joints, and make under it a ſmall Fire, at firſt, to 
heat the Retort, then increaſing it to the ſecond De- 
gree, it diſtils a Liquor which congeals in the Recipi- 
ent: We continue the ſame Degree of Fire till no- 
thing comes out; and then take off that Recipient, 
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and t another, filled with. Water. 10 
arora we increaſe the Fire by Den nde; 
Retort grows red hot, at which Time Merc ull the 
led into the Recipient, which we waſh and ary diſt. 
i = other 22 do uſe 
utter of Anti is a Cauſtick, it 
— 4 Uleen. / 2 eam proud Fleſh, 
utter of Antimony, and its Cinnabar, 

Time, are two Preparations of that Marat be 5 
is Antimony penetrated, and rendered Cauſtick by th 
corroſive Sublimate; and the laſt is a Mixture of oa 
Mercury which was in the Sublimate, with the Sulpurs 
of Antimony ſublimated together; Thus: We pulveriſe 
and mix exactly ſix Ounces of Antimony, and eight Ounces 
of corroſive Sublimate z and having filled half of a Re 
tort with this Mixture, we place it in a ſmall Furnace 
on the Sand, lute exactly Joints, and making 2 
ſmall Fire under it at firſt, it diſtils a ſmall Quant; 
of a clear Oil; then increaſing the Fire to the To! 
Degree, it appears in the Neck of the Retort, « thick 
white Liquor, like Wax, which ſtopping the Paſſage 
would make the Retort to burſt, if we were not to 
approach a lighted Coal, to liquefy the Matter, and 
make it run into the Recipient: We continue the Fire 
*till we ſee a reddiſh Vapour coming out, then we 
take off the Recipient, and adapt another in its Place, 
without luting the Joints z we increaſe the Fire gradu- 
ally *till the Retort grows red hot, and continue it 
during three or four Hours; then having left the Re- 
tort to grow cold, we break it, and find the Cinnabar 
ſublimated and ticking to its Neck. | 

This Gnnabar is a very good Remedy for the Pox, 
and the Epilepſy; it is a Sudorifick. The Doſe is 
from ſix Grains to fifteen, in Pills or Boluſſes, in ſome 
Conſerve appropriated to the Diſtemper. 

This Butter of Antimony is Cauſtick, like the other 
above-mentioned, and can be rectified by diſtilling it a- 
new im a glaſs Retort. 

The 2. or ALGAROT, or 2 a Pre- 
cipitate of Antimony, or Butter of Anti ed in 
the following Manner. We 4 Now: of the firlt 
Butter of Antimony, above-mentioned, melted on the 
hot Em then pour it iſſto two or three Pints of 
warm Water, in an earthen Pan, a white Powder pre- 
cipitates to, the Bottom, which we ſoften by ſeveral 
Lotions, then keep it. | | 

This Powder of Algarot purges upwards and down- 
ards : Tis given in Agues, Intermitting Fe- 
vers, and in all Maladies where there's need of a 
ſtrong Purgative. The Doſe is from two Grains 10 
eight in Broth, or ſome other Liquor appropriated to 


Note, That this Powder has borrowed its Name from 
_ a, Phyſician, called Agarotb, or Algeroth, who was 
one of the firſt who preſcribed it: ITis alſo called 
emetick Powder, becauſe it is a ſtrong E.mctick. 
Antient Chymiſts have called it Mercury of Lifts 
Mercurius Vitæ, becauſe they imagined its Subſtance 
to be Mercury; but they were miſtaken, ſince ds 
but an Artimony attenuated and divided, in which 
| there: is not the leaſt Portion of Mercury. Some 
call it Angelica! Powder, becauſe of its great Vr. 
dues. 8 I remember very well, when this Pente 
was never adminiſtred, but when all other Remedies 


had proved ineffectual; it was the laſt Shift of Phy- 


ſicians; and as they. ſeldom preſcribed it but when 


the Cure was deſperate, and conſequenti a, 843 


Number died after they had took it, the v 
attributed to it, and to the emetick Wine, 


Executions of Phyſicians; neither do 1 beliers BY 
ſuch ſtrong Emeticks are to be uſed, but in be 
an extreme Neceſſity, when the Patient can, 4 


relieved otherwiſe ; for the Efforts he 15 obl 
to make in vomiting 


mours ſuper- abound, and Nature declares 
* 


Way. . — | The 


ral immi- 
expoſe him to ſeve 
nent Dangers, and diſorder the whole — 
They ought never to be adminiſtred to 2 Hu- 
machs, or weak Conſtitutions, unleſs 5 chat 
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The MinERAL BRZ OAR, is a F 


Preparation of Anti- 
6x'd by Spirit of Nitre, and render'd ſudorifick, 
We cauſe to be melted, on hot Embers, 2 Oun- 
ny Butter of Antimony, which we put afterwards 
- i Vial, or Matraſs, and pour upon it, gently, ſome 
w good Spirit of Nitre, till the Matter be perfectly 
Ad: We make this Operation under the Chim- 
a becauſe of the Vapours which riſe during the 
Diichon, which muſt be avoided; we pour out the 


mom 


Piſſolution, which is clear and reddiſh, into a glaſs 


ite. or a ſtone Pan, and leave it to evaporate at a 
2 Heat, to Siccity: There Pans a a white 
which we leave to grow cold, then throw upon 
1 2 Ounces of Spirit of Nitre, and place again the 
Veſſel on a Sand Heat, to have all the Humidity eva- 
as before, and find, likewiſe, a white Maſs; 
upon which we pour, for the laſt Time, 2 Ounces 
more of Spirit of Nitre, and _— made all the 
Humidity to evaporate, we increaſe the Fire for Half 
an Hour, and afterwards take the Veſſel off the Fire, 
and we have a dry, friable, and white Matter, of an 
agreeable acid Taſte, which we keep in a Vial well 
'd. 
* mineral Bezoar is ſudorifick, has the fame Vir- 
mes as the diaphoretick Antimony, and is preſcrib'd in 
the fame Maladies. The Doſe is from 6 to 20 Grains, 
in Broth, or any other Liquor appropriated to the Di- 
mper. 
7 AnTIMONIAL PANACEA is a ſoluble Tartar, 
render'd emetick by the Butter of Antimony, and re- 
folv'd into a Liquor by the Humidity of the Air. 
The N is conducted thus: We put into a 
large Half a Pound of Butter of Antimony, a 
Pound of Cryſtals of Tartar pulveriz'd, and 6 Pounds 
of common Water a little warm; we ſtir the whole 
Mixture together, and ſtop the Matraſs with a Cork 
made of Paper, place it on the Sand, and give under 
it a graduate Fire, to make the Liquor boil, which 
we continue during 7 or 8 Hours; the Cryſtal of Tar- 
tar has been almoſt entirely diſſolv d without any appa- 
rent Fermentation, and had took at firſt a reddiſh 
Colour, and a ſour Taſte, but in boiling that Colour 
turns white; we afterwards pour gently a Pound of 
Oil of Tartar per deliguium, and hot, into the Ma- 
traſs: There happens an Efferveſcence, which bein 
over, we filtrate the Liquor, while yet hot, and — 
the Humidity to be evaporated, in a glaſs, or ſtone 
Veſſel, to Siccity; there remains a kind of ſalt or 
emetick Tartar, which we carry to a Cave, or any 
other damp Place, where the greateſt Part of it having 
reſoly d into. a clear Liquor, we pour it, by Inclina- 
tion, into a glaſs Bottle, and keep it; *tis the antimo- 
nia Panacea. | 

This Panacea is an Emetick, but a very weak one. 

urs is from 8 Drops to 20, in Broth, or ſome 
Liquor appropriated to the Diſtemper. 

The - pon. + 77 ANTIMONY, b Diſſolution 
of the moſt rarefy d Particles of the Sulphur of Anti- 
mony, made by Spirits of Wine, in the following 
Manner : Eight Ounces of Salt of Tartar are melted 
in a Crucible, at a great Fire, and 6 Ounces of Anti- 
nom, in Powder, thrown upon it by Spoonfuls, and 
by Intervals ; the Antimony melts, and unites itſelf 
with the Salt of Tartar, throwing up reddiſh Vapours 
of a ſulphurous Smell; then the Crucible is cover'd, 
and the Mixture, having been left in Fuſion for Half 
an Hour, is thrown into a Mortar, to grow cold, and 
will be in a Compact Maſs, which b yellow, of a 
bad Smell, and of a falt and acrimonious Taſte: That 

is reduc'd into a Powder, and put into a Matraſs, 
and alcoholiz'd Spirit of Wine pour'd upon it, to the 
Height of four Fingers Breadth; then a circulatory 
Veſſel havin g been made, with another Matraſs, and 
the Joints exactly luted, the Matter is put in Digeſ- 
uon at a flow Heat during 2 Days, or till the Spirit is 
Chang'd red; then the Matraſſes are ſeparated, and 
the Tincture filtrated, which muſt be kept in a Bottle 
well cork'd. 


This Tin#ure of Antimony is ſudorifick, hyſterick, 


and purges a little downwards, when adminiſter'd in a 
55 | 
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large Doſe. It may be us'd to promote the Menſes, 
to raiſe Obſtructions, for the hypochondriacal Melan- 
choly, Itch, Small Pox, malignant Fevers, and the 
Scurvy. The Doſe is from 4 Drops to 20, in ſome 
Liquor approptiated to the Diſtemper. . 

The TincTurE or THe GLAss or ANTIMONY, is 
a Correction of the ſulphurous Part of that Glaſs by 
diſtill'd Vinegar; which to perform, we put into a 
Matraſs 6 Ounces of Glaſs of Antimony made without 
Audition, and reduc'd into a ſubtile Powder; we 

our upon it diſtill'd Vinegar, to the Height of 

ingers Breadth, we cork the Veſſel, ſhake it well, an 
place it in Digeſtion on the hot Sand, where we leave 
it during 20 Days, when the Liquor will take a Sort 
of Orange Colour: We filtrate the Tincture, and 
po other diſtill'd Vinegar on the Matter left in the 
traſs, to the Height of 3 Fingers Breadth, and put 
the Mixture in Digeſtion, as Lies, during 15 Days, 
when a new Tincture will be made, as deep in Colour 
as the other, which we filtrate, likewiſe, and mix af- 
terwards both Tinctures together. We break the 
Matraſs, to take out what remains of the Glaſs of Au- 
timony, which we find harden'd at the Bottom in a 
compact Maſs of different Colours, which having 
dry*d, we reſtore it to Glaſs by Fuſion, pulverize that 
Glaſs, and put it in Maceration and Digeſtion, in a 
Matraſs, as before, with diſtill'd Vinegar: The Tinc- 
ture 1s made in 8 Days, which we filtrate, and mix 
with the others; we break the Matraſs, to take out 
the Matter at the Bottom, which we dry, — 
and pur into a Matraſs in Maceration and Digeſtion, 
for the fourth Time, with diſtill'd Vinegar : It makes 
in 5 Days a very fine Tincture, which we filtrate, and 
mix with the others; then break the Matraſs, and 
having dry'd the Matter found in it, we vitrify it, as 
before, which Glaſs we reduce into Powder, and ex- 
tract a Tin&ure from it, in the ſame Manner, with 
diſtill'd Vinegar; we t this Proceſs nine or ten 
Times more, till the Glaſs of Antimony gives no longer 
a red Tincture to the Diſſolvent: We mix all theſe 
Tinctures, and extract from them, by Diſtillation, the 
diſtill'd Vinegar, till they are reduc'd to a thick and 
unctuous Extract, green on its Superficies, but of a 
reddiſh brown within, of a ſtrong Smell, and of an 
acid, acerb, and bitteriſh Taſte : We pour upon that 
Extract Spirit of Wine, to the Height of 5 or 6 Fin- 
gers Breadth, and put it at a warm Digeſtion, in a 
laſs Veſſel well cork'd, during 24 Hours, ſhaking it 

m Time to Time, whereby the Matter will be all 
diſſoly'd, and make a muddy red Liquor; which ha- 
ving left to ſettle, we find, afterwards, Liquors of 2 
Colours, that a-top is clear, and green, which we fil- 
trate, and keep apart, in a Bottle well cork'd. 

This green Tincture has a very grateful Smell, and 
an acrimonious Taſte; it is very ſtrengthning, * 
to promote the Perſpiration of Humours, reſiſt Ve- 
nom, and ſtop Diarrbæa g. The Doſe is from 4 
Drops to 20, in a Liquor appropriated to the Di- 
ſtemper. 

The Liquor at Bottom is thickiſh and muddy, of a 
— red, a grateful Smell, and an acid and ſharp 
Taſte. | 

This Liquor is eſteem'd the true red Tincture of 
Glaſs of Antimony ; Bafil Valentine call'd it Alexiterium 
Antimonii, which is neither vomitive, nor purgative, 
though extracted from the Glaſs of Antimony, which is 
both vomitive and purgative : On the contrary, tis 
cardiack, and ſtrengthning, and is uſed for the Alana, 
Phthiſick, Melancholy, Itch, Pox, malignant Fevers, 
and to promote the Tranſpiration of Humours. The 
Doſe is from 4 Drops to 12. 


Note, That I have ſkipp'd over ſeveral Preparations 
of Antimony, which I judg'd needleſs, and proper 
only to render this Treatiſe too voluminous ; thoſe 
I have deſcrib'd here, with all the Accuracy I could, 
being the moſt uſeful, and anſwering all the Inten- 
tions of a judicious Phyſician. T'll paſs from theſe 
to my Operations on Ar/enick. | 


8c. ARSENICK, 
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Axsenick, from the Greek awnp, Man, or agom, 
Male, and na, I overcome, kill; is a mineral Mat- 
ter compos'd of a great deal of Sulphur, and a cau- 
ſtick Salt. 

There are three Kinds of Arſenick, viz. yellow, or 
native, call'd Auripigmentum? or Orpiment red, call'd 
Realgal, or Sandaracha; and cryſtalline, or white. 
The white Arſenic is the ſtrongeſt of all, and is 
ſometimes ſhining, like Cryſtal. 


Note, That the Acrimony and Corroſion of the Arſe- 
nick conſiſts in its Salt, compos'd of Particles edg'd 
and ſharp, like ſo many little Blades of Knives 3 
that thoſe Particles being very looſe, and very light, 
are eaſily ſeparated, exalted, and * in Motion, by 
the leaſt Heat; which Motion is fo rapid, that they 
lacerate, cut, and deſtroy all they meet with on 
their Paſſage: Therefore none of the Kinds of 
Arſenick are to be adminiſter'd inwardly, though 

ſome pretend to have cur'd ſeveral Maladies with 
the white Arſenick, and eſpecially Quartan Agues ; 

and by giving 4 Grains of it in a great deal of Wa- 
ter, it excites Vomiting, like Astimony ; but that 
Febrifuge is very dangerous, and ought never to be 
us'd, ſince we have ſo many very good Emeticks, 
and much ſafer. Arſenick is us'd outwardly, with 
pretty good Succeſs, on ſome Occaſions ; for it cats 
proud Fleſh, and Corns, to their very Root, with- 
out cauſing the leaſt Pain; but the Fleſh round 
them muſt be cover'd with a Plaiſter, thus: There 
muſt be made a Plaiſter of Diachylon, pierc'd in 
the Middle, to let the Corn come through; then 
ſome Arſenick, in Powder, is en upon the Corn, 
wichout Huching the Fleſh, which is cover'd with 
the Plaiſter, and that Powder muſt be kept on with 
a Piece of Cloth, ty'd round the Part. Tis a ſo- 
vereign Remedy, which cures effectually, without 
the leaſt Trouble, Pain, or Danger. 


Note, alſo, That if by ſome Misfortune any Perſon 
had took Arſenick inwardly, there may be yet a Re- 
medy for it, Half an Hour afterwards, by drinking 
a great Quantity of warm Oil, or melted Greaſe, to 
promote Vomiting, and Stool ; and the Patient 
muſt be fed afterwards with Milk, for ſeveral Days 
ſucceſſively ; and muſt be purg'd ſeveral Times 
with Caſſia diffolv*d in Whey. The Orvietan, The- 
riack, Mithridate, and other ſuch like Remedies, 
are rather hurtful, on that Occaſion, than uſeful ; 
becauſe they are compos'd of acrimonious and ſpi- 
ritous Ingredients, which are more capable to in- 
creaſe the Motion and Action of the Arſenick, than 
to correct it. 5 


We'll make but four Preparations of Arſenick in our 
Laboratory, viz. Regulus of Arſenick, Sublimate of 
Arſenick, Cauſtick Arſenick, and corroftve Oil of 
Arſenick. 

The REecuLvs or ARSENICK is a Preparation of 
the moſt fix d and compact Part of Arſenict, made in 
the following Manner: We pulverize, and mix ex- 
actly, one Pound of Arſenick with ſix Ounces of Pot 
Aſhes; we incorporate that Powder into a Pound of 
Soap, and make a Paſte of it, which we put into a 
great Crucible, and cover the Crucible with a Tile 
pierced in the Middle; we place that Crucible in a 
Wind Furnace, and give a ſmall Fire at firſt, and in- 
creaſe it afterwards, ſtrong enough to put the Matter 
Into a clear Fuſion, which we throw into an Iron 
Mortar which has been greas'd with Tallow, where 
we leave it, to grow cold; then turning the Mortar 
upſide-down, we find a Regulus of Arſenick, which we 
ſeparate from the Droſs. This Regulus is leſs active 
than the Arſenick. 
The SuBLiMATE or ARSENICK is an Arſenick cor- 
rected of its moſt malignant Sulphurs, exalted by 
means of Fire, to the Top of the Matraſs, thus: We 
put what Quantity we pleaſe of Arſenict, in Powder, 
into a Crucible, which we place on a ſmall Fire under 
the Chimney, to calcine it, and to cauſe very near a 
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third Part of the Matter to be evaporatea ; 
avoiding, as much as poſſible, th — 
We pour what remains into a Mortar, and eb park 
veriz'd it, we weigh it, and mix it with "as 
Quantity of decrepitated Salt; we put that Vlad 
into a Matraſs, two Thirds whereof are left em 

we place that Matraſs on the Sand, in a ſmall E Py; 
and making a ſmall Fire at the Beginning, we way, 
it to the third Degree, to procure the Sublime: = 
the Arſenick ; we continue the Fire in that Coyarer.. 
till nothing more aſcends: The Operation is ended ; 
5 or 6 Hours. We leave the Veſſel to grow cold 
and afterwards break it, to gather what ſticks ar Fa 
Top of the Matraſs ; what's left at the Bottom, | 
rejected as needleſs. If we reiterate the Sublimarin 
4 or 5 Times more, adding decrepitated Salt ey 
Time, we ſhalt have a ſoft Sublimate of Arſenick ea 
is to ſay, a great deal leſs corroſive than the 
Arſenick, ve 

Some Authors ſay, that that Arſenick call'd 4ut;; ; 
an Antidote; but we ought not to truſt to it, — 
we have ſo many other Antidotes which are a great 
deal leſs dangerous. The Sublimate of Arſenick ears 
proud Fleſh, cleanſes old Ulcers, and is 10 with the 
Suppurative and the Egyptiack. 

Cavsricx ARSENICK, is an Arſeick rendered 
more fix d, and more burning than it was, and in Form 
of Chalk, by means of fix'd Salts, thus: One Pound 
of Arſenick, as much Saltpetre, and Half a Pound of 
Brimſtone, are pulveriz d, and mix'd exactly together, 
the Mixture is put into an Iron Mortar, which is co- 
ver'd with a Cover pierc'd in the Middle, through 
which Hole a red-hot Iron is introduc'd into the Mor. 
tar, to ſet the Powder on Fire, which happens with a 
great Detonation. The Detonation over, and the 
Matter cold, *tis pounded, and afterwards calcin'd in 
a cover'd Crucible during 2 Hours, at a great Fire, 
then left to grow cold ; then the Artiſt has a cauſtick 
Matter, which muſt be broke into ſmall Pieces, and 
put into a Bottle well cork'd. Theſe Cauſticks are 
us'd as the common Cauſticks. 

The corRosive OIL or ARSENICK is an Arſenick 
brought to the Conſiſtence of Butter, by the Acids of 
the corroſive Sublimate, in the following Manner : 
We take equal Parts of Arſenick, and of corroſive Sub- 
limate, which having pulveriz'd, and mix'd, we put 
the Mixture into a glaſs Retort, which we place on 
the Sand; and having adapted a Recipient to it, and 
luted the Joints, we m6 to be diſtill'd, by a ſmall 
Fire, a buttyrous Liquor, like Butter of Antimony; 
when nothing more comes, we take off the Recipient, 
and put in its Place another full of Water; we increaſe 
the Fire, and ſee a Mercury dropping into the Water. 
We continue the Diſtillation till nothing more 
comes. 

The Butter of Arſenick is a very ſtrong Cauſtick, and 
Eſcarotick, a great deal quicker in its Operation than 
the Butter of Antimony. 


Note, That the Artiſt could very well fave himſelf the 
Trouble of making even theſe four Preparations of 
Arſenick, which are of very little or no Signification, 
ſince all their Effects can be operated, with a far 
greater Safety, by antimonial Preparations. 


The next Thing I am preſented with, by MY Mien 
Spagirick, to operate upon, is LIE, which 154 w_ 
whoſe Humidity has been entirely dry'd by Fire, an 
a great Quantity of igneous Particles introduc din its 
Place ; it is thoſe Particles which cauſe the Ebullition 
when Water has penetrated the Matter they Were of 
clos'd in, and that Ebullition laſts till all the For? 
the Lime having been dilated, the igneous rn 
have Room enough to fally out without the leaſt f 
fort. *Tis likewiſe thoſe igneous Particles which = 
der Lime corroſive, a Quality which the Stone has 
of itſelf, 8 OO 

Some are pleas'd to object, againſt this non 5 
that if the Corroſion of Lime could be wy her 
the igneous' —_— ; Tiles, Bricks, and 3 
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h are not of 1 5 thoſe N 
. Iron 3 ver, 5 and ral 
is ee Ab: would 1 cauſtick as Lime, after they 
0 ſaffer'd the Fire as long, or longer than it has 
done. The Anſwer to this Objection 1s, That ſuch a 
Thing could very well happen, if the Pores of thoſe 
Stones, or i thoſe of Lime, had 1 
tion ca to retain as great a Quantity o 

Cone 4 which is not to be ſuppos d; for if 
ne Metals admit into their Pores a conſiderable 

tiry of thoſe igneous Particles in the Calcination, 
thoſe Pores are ſo compact, and their Texture fo firm, 
that they can't be dilated by Water, or Hear, ſo as to 
facilitate the Exploſion of the igneous Particles, in or- 
der to render thoſe Metals corroſive. For Example, 
if ve take ſore Chalk of Lead augmented in Weight 
in the Calcination, and have it ſteep'd in Water; 
the Water will make no Impreſſion upon it, and the 
Chalk will not in the leaſt be diminifh'd in Weight: 
For thoſe igneous Bodies tis impregnated with can't 
be expell'd from it but by Fuſion ; whereas a ſmall 
Humidity is _ to — them from the Lime, by 

ing the ſoft Parts of the Stone. 
Others refuſe to attribute — Ebullition of the Wa- 
thrown upon Lime to the igneous Corpuſcles, be- 
— ſay ey, neither Spint of ie der Oil 
d upon that calcin'd Stone, are heated, though 
— are inflammable; but, on the contrary, extin- 
guiſh the Heat happen'd to the Lime in the Junction 
of the Water. I anſwer, that the oleaginous and ſpi- 
ritous Particles of the Spirit of Wine, and of the Gil, 
being homogeneous with thoſe we call igneous in the 
Lime, inſtead of diſſolving the looſe Particles of the 
calcin'd Stone, act, on the contrary, in Concert with 
thoſe igneous Particles, to render the Body of the 
Chalk leſs friable, and more compact; and conſe- 
quently, inſtead of facilitating their Exploſion, help 
rather towards confining them cloſer in. 

Thoſe who pretend that the Effects of the Lime 

from its Salt, are miſtaken ; fince no Chymiſt - 
has been capable, yet, to find that fuppos'd Salt in 
Line; that bituminous Skum, which floats on Lime- 
water, and miſtaken for that Salt, being no Salt at 
all. . 

Neither is the Sentiment of thoſe who attribute 
the Ebullition of the Lime, when ſlaken, to the Con- 
comitance of the Acids and Alkali's Lime is compos'd 
of, more agreeable to the chymical Experiments on 
Line; for though it may be reaſonably ſuppos'd that 
there are ſome Acids in the natural Compoſition of 
the Stones Lime is made of, that Acid muſt have fuf- 
fer d a very great Alteration, by breaking its Points, 
not only in its ſtrict Union with the Earth, when pe- 
tiy'd, but likewiſe in the violent Calcination of the 
Stone, to reduce it into Lime. 

Luicklime mix'd with Acids, ferments with more 
Violence than with Water; becauſe it being an alka- 
ine Matter, the acid Points, which are much agitated, 
enter it with a greater Impetuoſity, and diſperſe its 
Parts with more Violence ; which 5 the 7" 26g why 
the igneous Particles croud out with Precipitation. 

Vuictlime, when flacken, heats no more with Wa- 
tr; but if mix'd with Acids, there happens an Effer- 
reſcence, and a conſiderable Heat; becauſe the acid 
Points penetrate thoſe Particles of the Lime Water 


Stones whic 


nor Precipitation, by the Mixture of Lime-water with 
Acids, which deſtroys the Opinion of thoſe who admit 
of an alkali Salt in Lime. 

After this ſhort Diſſertation on Lime, its Principles, 
nd Effects; we'll proceed to our Operations on it, 
wich we reduce to three, viz. phagedenick, or ulce- 
gar ater, cauſtick Stone, and Inks called fympa- 
0 We begin by pHaGeDENICE, or ULCERARY Wa- 

*R, which is a Mixture of corroſive Sublimate and 

O's made in this Manner e Pound of 

put into a t Pan, and ſl with 7 or 8 
Pounds of warm Wks; the Lime having ſteep'd for 
5 it 6 Hours, and being ſettled at the Bottom, the 
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could not reach. There happens neither Ebullition, | 


Water is decanted, and filtrated ; tis what we call 
Lime-water, To each Pound of Lime-water are ad- 
ded 15 or 20 Grains of corroſive Sublimate, in Pow- 
der, which preſently changes the Water yellow ; they 
are for a long Time agitated together in a glaſs or ſtone 
Mortar. This Liquor is us'd to cleanſe old Ulcers; 


and eat proud Flefh ; tis alſo 1 in the Gan- 
grene, by adding to it Spirit of Wine, or ſometimes 
Spirit of Vitriol. 


2 Lime-water is deſiccative, when ap ly'd externally ; 
tis alſo taken inwardly, mix d with Syrup of Violets; 
for Ulcers of the Lungs, and for the Breath *Tis 
mix'd with Milk, to hinder it from turning ſour on 


the Stomach. The Doſe of Lime-water is from 1 
Ounce to 4. | 


Note, That the Precipitate of the phagedenick Water 
having been waſh'd and dry'd, is eſteem'd by ſome 
a very good Purgative in the Venereal Diſcaſe : 
*Tis given in Pills, for Fear it ſhould turn the 
Teeth black. The Doſe is from 1 Grain to 3. It 


purges upwards and downwards, and operates like 
the Turbith Mineral. 


The Causriex Sroxz is the Salt of Pot-Aſhes 
render'd ſharper than it was, by the igneous Particles 
of the Lime, thus: We put into a large earthen Pan 
one Part of Quictlime, and two Parts of Pot Aſhes ; 
and having pour'd upon it a great deal of warm Wa- 
ter, and left them to ſteep for 5 or 6 Hours, we make 
them boil a little, then filtrate what is clear of it thro* 
a grey Paper, and cauſe it to be evaporated in a ſtone 
Pan : There remains at the Bottom a Salt; which we 
pu into a Crucible on the Fire, where it melts, arid 

ils, till all the Humidity left is evaporated, when we 
fee that it is reduc'd in Form of Oil, we throw it into 
a Baſon, and cut it in Points, while yet hot; we 
quickly put thoſe Cauſticts into a ſtrong glaſs Bottle, 
which we ſtop with Sealing-wax and Bladder, becauſe 
the Air reſolves them eaſily into ger They are 
likewiſe to be kept in a dry Place. Theſe Cauſtict i 
are very ſtrong, and operate in Half, or three Quar- 
ters of an Hour. 


Note, That when the Diſſolution is filtrated; there 
muſt be put a linnen Cloth under the Paper, to ſup- 
port it; otherwiſe it would be preſently corroded. 


SyMPATHETICK Inks, are Liquors of different 
Natures, which deſtroy one another, and re- aſſume a 
Colour afterwards. The firſt is an Infuſion of Lime 
and Orpiment : The ſecond is a Water blacken'd with 
burnt Cork: And the third Vinegar impregnated with 
Saturn. | 

To make the firſt Preparation, we take an Ounce 
of Quictlime, and Half an Ounce of Orpiment, which 
having pulveriz'd, and mix' d, we put into a Matraſs ; 
we pour upon it 5 or 6 Ounces of Water, ſo that there 
be enough to ſurpaſs the Powder by three Fingers 
Breadth; we ſtop very well the Matraſs with a Cork, 
Wax, and Bladder, and put it in Digeſtion on a ſmall 
Sand Heat during 10 or 12 Hours, ſhaking it from 
Time to Time, and leaving afterwards the Matter 
to . ſettle, the Liquor appears as clear as common 
Water. 3 

The ſecond Preparation is made by burning Cork, 
and extinguiſhing it in Brandy, diſſolving it afterwards 
in a fufficient Quantity of Water, in which has been 
melted a ſmall Quantity of Gum Arabick. To make 
this Int as black as common Ink, the Cork, which can't 
be incorporated, muſt be taken out, and if the Ink is 
not black enough, other Cork muſt be added to it. 

The third Preparation is the e of Saturn 
made with diſtill'd Vinegar, which muſt be as clear as 
Water; or elſe ſo much Salt of Saturn is diſſolv'd in 
Water, as the Water can contain. 

For an Experiment of theſe three Sorts of Hmpa- 
thetick Inks, we muſt write with a niew Pen, dipp'd in 
the third Liquor, viz, the Impregnation of Saturn, 
on a Paper, taking Notice of the Place where hou . 
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wrote, and leaving it to dry, no Writing will GE. 
We muſt write on this inviſible Writing with the Ink 


made with burnt Cork, and leave it to dry; what we 


have wrote will a as well as if written with com- 
mon Ink. We'll dip a Piece of Cotton into the firſt 
Liquor made with Lime and Orpiment, (but it muſt 
be ſettled, and clear) and rub the Writing with that 
Cotton; what appear'd will diſappear, and at the ſame 
Time the inviſible Writing will be viſible. 

This is another Experiment : Take a Book four 
Fingers thick, or bigger, if you pleaſe ; write with 
your Impregnation of Saturn, on a firſt Leaf, or elſe 
put between the Leaves a Paper where you have 
wrote ſomething ; turn the Book, and remembering, 
as near as poſſible, the Part oo to your Writing, 
rub that oppoſite Part in the laſt Leaf of the Book, 
with your Cotton dipp'd in the Liquor made with 
Lime and Orpiment; leave the ſame Cotton on the 
Place, and having quickly ſhut the Book, ſtrike _ 
it with your Hand four or five Times; turn it after- 
wards, and put it to the Preſs for Half a Quarter of 
an Hour: Take it out, and open it, you'll ſee your 
Ink, which was inviſible, render'd viſible, 


Note, That theſe Operations are of no Utility; but 
as there is ſomething ſurprizing in it, tis to be hop'd 
that the Curious will allow this ſmall Digreſſion. 
*Tis very difficult to explain the Effects abovemen- 
tion'd, though ſome Light may be given into it, 
without having Recourſe to Sympathy or Antipathy, 

which are general Terms, and explain nothing: 
But before we can come at that Light, there are 
ſeveral Things to be conſider d. The firſt is, that 
it is eſſential to extinguiſh the burnt Cork, the Ink 
is blacken'd with, in Brandy, otherwiſe the Ink 
could not be blotted out. 
Blackneſs of that Ink proceeds only from the Fuli- 
ginoſity of the Cork, which is very porous, and 
light; and that hat Fuliginoſity is but an Oil very 
much rarefy d. The third, that the Impregnation 
of Saturn, which is the inviſible Ink, is but Lead 
diſſolv'd, and ſuſpended imperceptibly in an acid 
Liquor. The fourth, that the blotting Liquor is a 
Mixture of the alkaline and igneous Particles of the 

Lime, with the ſulphurous Subſtance of the Orpi- 
ment. Theſe Things preſuppos'd, *tis ſaid that 

the Reaſon why the viſible Ink diſappears, when 
rubb'd with the blotting Liquor, is, that this laſt 

Liquor being compos'd of alkaline, ſulphurous, and 

| penetrating Particles, that Mixture makes a kind 
of Soap, which is capable to diſſolve a fuliginous 
Subſtance ſo looſe as is that of burnt Cork, when it 
has been already rarefy'd, and diſpos'd to that Diſ- 

| ſolution by the Brandy, juſt as Soap, which is com- 
pos'd of Oil and alkali Salt, is capable to diſſolve 
Spots of Greaſe, It may be aſk*d, why the Diſſo- 

| lution being made, the Blackneſs diſappears ? To 
which *tis anſwer'd, that the Particles of the Fuli- 
ginoſity have been ſo divided, and ſhut in the ſul- 
phurous Alkali of the Liquor, that they remain 
inviſible ; ſince we ſee, every Day, that the exact 
Diſſolutions render the Thing diſſolv'd impercep- 
tible, and without Colour. Beſides, the ſmall 
Quantity of Alkali which is in the Cork, can very 
well be incorporated with the Alkali of the Lime, 
and ſerve to the Diſſolution of it. As for the invi- 
ſible Ink, it may be eaſily conceiv'd how it appears 
black when the Liquor us'd to blet out the other is 
E upon it; for as the Impregnation of Saturn is 
ut Lead ſuſpended by acid Points, that Lead muſt 

be re- vivify d, and re- aſſume its black Colour, when 

| What kept it rarefy'd has been entirely deſtroy'd, by 
the Alkali of the Lime, which being full of the 
Sulphur of the Orpiment, is very capable to break 
the Acids, and to agglutinate the Particles of the 
Lead. Ir hap nn WH that the viſible Ink diſ- 
appears, becauſe the Particles which render'd it 
black have been diſſolv'd; and that the inviſible 
Ink appears, becauſe the Particles diſſolv'd have 
been re-vivity'd. Lime is an Alkali which acts here 


The ſecond, that the 
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as the Salt of Tartar in the other 
Reſidence hor N can be the 
Orpiment; e ſulphurous Parti ; 
hale from it, are the mock more I as 2 ex. 
are entirely looſe : Add to this, that the i t they 
Corpuſcles of the Lime mix'd with them render 
Liquor extremely penetrating, as it ap er the 
for thoſe Sulphurs muſt neceſſarily penetrate here, 
the whole Book, to render black, and wbt We. 
ting made with clear and inviſible Liquor ; _— ti 
facilitate that Penetration, we ſtrike the Book .* 
turn it afterwards, becauſe the Spirits, or * 
Sulphurs, tend always upwards. It muſt ag be 
put to the Preſs, to hinder thoſe Sulphurs from be 
ing diſſipated in the Air. Ir — be obſery 
likewiſe, that thoſe three Liquors are to be pre 1 
in three different Places, otherwiſe they +, o 


one another; and that they muſt not be kepe hen 


for they loſe their Strength and Virtue, 

We Chymiſts have the Stomach of an Oſtri 
we can very eaſily digeſt Stone, as will a orgy = 
next Operations, which are to be upon Flint,. 

*FLinTs, as all other Stones, are form'd by Salts, 
or acid Liquors, which penetrate and embarraſs them. 
ſelves with the Earth, which is an Alkan; whence 
reſults a Coagulum,, which is harden'd, by by 
the ſubterraneous Heat, or petrify'd by the Cold. 
But it muſt be obſerv*d, that according to the Qual; 
of the Earth the acid Liquor meets with, E 
Kinds of Stones are form'd: Thus precious Stones 
and Cryſtals borrow their Denſity and Tranſparency 
from ſuch a Proportion as was neceſſary to make an 
exact Penetration, and a ſtrict Union of the Acid with 
the Earth, 

There is an Appearance that Stones are harder, 
when there is but a ſmall tity of Earth mix'd in 
the Diſſolution ; for then the acid Liquor acting on 
all the Particles of that Earth, diſſolve it exatly, and 
the Coagulation being not made with too much Preci- 
pitation, the Particles are mix'd, and united, incom- 
N better, than when there is a great deal of 
. *Tis eaſily conceiv'd, that a hard Body has 
been compos'd of very ſmall Corpuſcles; for had they 
been big, they muſt have left Intervals berween them, 
and form'd large Pores, which hinder a Body from 
being hard, and compact. When there is a great 
Quantity of Earth with the acid Liquor, the Earth is 
but half diffolv'd, and the Coagulation being made 
with too much Precipitation, it forms but an opake 
and ſoft Stone. : 

Flints are form'd of a great deal of acid Liquor, 
and a little Earth; but they are opake, becauſe the 
Earth they are compos'd of is ſulphurous, and ſome- 
times metallick. Cryſtals are made of an exact Dil 
ſolution of Earth, or of Stones in acid, or falt L- 

uors : That Diflolution muſt be clear and limpid as 
Water, either becauſe it has been filtrated in running 
through ſome ſandy Earth, or has met with a clean 
Place; when that Liquor is at Reſt, it coagulates, like 
Saltpetre, when cryſtalliz d in Water; the Cryſtals re. 
tain the Purity of the Diſſolution, and are tranſparent. 
Precious Stones are made by a Diſſolution, at leaſt as 
exact, and as clear, as that which has form'd the Cry- 
ſtal; but there are mix'd in the Diſſolution me 
Particles, which give them different Colours, and ren- 
der them a great deal harder than Cryſtal. 

The Grains of Sand are fo many little n 
which appear to us but as Cryſtal in Powder, but W 
Figure can be diſcover'd.by the Microſcope. 1 

There are Waters, in ſeveral er L. * 
lapidify'd in falling upon Stones, as 1h happen 
= ay of Arſy in = The Reaſon wh 
be given for this Petrification, is, that thoſe * 
being ſcarce compos'd of any Thing elſe but act 5 


Operation, "0 
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more fix 


ticles, have diſſolv d, in their Filtration chroug 9 
Earth, and uſher'd along with them all the feht . 
Particles the moſt proper to form a Cd n dl the 
that Coagulum muſt have remain' d pe c Aud they 
Rapidity of thoſe Waters could be ſtopp d. Ks 
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por it can't be 


ich a proper Place, which could ſerve as a 
1 Coagulation, their falling at laſt on a 


to them, and whoſe Pores are 


al a Manner as to be proper for their 


miſſion, te thoſe Pores, and incorporate 
A ves with that Subſtance, ſo as to form but one 
and the fame | 


Coagulum. 

There are Waters, likewiſe, which petrify Wood, 
Trees, Fruits, c. thrown into them ; which is done 
the Pores of thoſe Bodies being very wide, and 
their Texture very looſe, the acid Particles of the 
Water penetrate them ſo eaſily, as to form of each 
Pore a little Matrix, where meeting with no Oppo- 
don from the adjacent Particles of the Body they 
have penetrated ; but, on the contrary, all difpos'd to 
follow their Motion, they give them a new Configu- 
ration, and ay them in perfecting the Coagulum ; 


=> 


that they have only receiv'd a new Form, ſince thoſe 
Particles could be ted, by the Analyſis, from the 
legm they have incorporated with ; for that 
is not form'd by a Deſtruction of their Prin- 
ciples, but by their intimate. Union with heterogeneous 
Bodies ; which having entirely deſtroy'd their former 
dou Apo het - retreat on 
in another Poſition, which makes 
as if their Nature was chang'd. 

ſhort Diſſertation upon Flints, which a 
1 n 
muſt operate upon them, convince 
* that nothing can be drawn from 
ey are miſtaken ; ſince we are a going to 
draw 4 Tincture, and a Liquor from Flints; which 
t be done but by a previous Calcination of thoſe 
Flints, in the following Manner: We put Flints into 
the Fire, to grow red-hot, and afterwards extinguiſh 
them in common Water ; which Calcination and Ex- 
tn&tion we repeat 3 or 4 Times, or till the Flints be 
fable ; and are to be reduc'd into an impalpable Pow - 
der, when dry d. Cryſtal is calcin'd in the ſame Man- 

ner, but is ſooner render'd friable than Flints. 


Note, That Flints of Rivers mark'd with Veins, of 
different Colours, are eſteem'd the beſt, becauſe tis 
imagin'd that they give more Tinfure. The beſt 
Method for their Calcination, is to put them in an 
Iron Pot, which muſt be very well cover'd, and 

lac'd in a Furnace in the Middle of a great Fire, 
he Flints will ſparkle, and w red-hot. The 
Fire muſt be continu'd till they have done ſparkling, 
then the Pot muſt be uncover'd, and the Flints 
thrown into common cold Water, where they are 
to be left to macerate for about an Hour; which 
done, the Liquor is decanted into an earthen Pan : 
If the Flints were not yet friable enough, they muſt 
be calcin'd again, and thrown-into the ſame Water. 
This Water has receiv'd from the Flints a kind 
of Salt, which join'd to the Impreſſion of Iron 
communicated to it by the Iron Pot, has render'd it 
aperitive, proper for the Gravel, and Green Sick- 

| neſs, The Doſe is a Glaſs full each Time. 
Hints and Cryſtal are too hard to bereduc'd into 
without Calcination ; therefore ſome Means 
were wanted to render them ſofter, that they might 
be eaſily pounded. Cold Water renders them fri- 
able, when they are thrown red-hot into it ; becauſe 
| their Pores having been open'd by the Calcination, 
and a vaſt Quantity of igneous Particles introduc'd 
into them, the Coldneſs of the Water obſtructs the 
of thoſe igneous Particles, and keeping 
them confin d within thoſe Pores, and crowded upon 
one another, the Violence of the Efforts they make 
to ſally out, and to conquer the 1 they 
meet with, ſnake the whole Frame of the Flint, and 
by thoſe often repeated violent Shocks, relax, or 
boſen their Parts, fo that the leaſt Effort afterwards 

bhaſtens their Diſſolution. 


Of four Ounces of Flints thus calcined and reduced 
into an Impale Powder, is prepared the Tinure of 
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Flints, which is but an Exaltation of ſome Patticles of 
the Nints, and of Salt of Tartar in Su of Wine, 
made in the following Manner. The four Ounces of 
calcined Hint, 
ed with twenty-four Ounces of Pot-Aſhes, and the 
Mixture put into a great Crucible, which muſt be co- 
vered, placed into a Wind-Furnace, and environed 
with Fire by Degrees, that it may be heated gently, 
which done, the Fire muſt be increaſed to an extreme 
Violence, and continued in that State for five Hours, 
that the Marter may always be in Fuſion; then an 
_ = 18 OI into the Crucible, to ſee, 
en taken out, if the Matter begins to grow Diaphane, 

like Glaſs; and if it be Dia hane, Ns nts a 
warm Mortar, where it will reſently congeal into a 
_—_ _ gry bp be reduced into Powder, 
while yet hot, an of it put into a Matraſs, 

ry, and very well heated, 1 upon it Spirit of 
Wine very well alcooliſed, b that it may ſwim over 
the Matter to the Heighth of four Fingers Breadth ; 
the Matraſs muſt be ſtopped with another, to make a 
circulatory Veſſel ; and the Joints having been exactly 
luted with a wet Bladder, the Veſſel is placed on the 
Sand, and a Fire made under it, ſtrong enough to 
make the Matter ſimmer during two Days: In that 
Interval the Spirit of Wine will have took a red Tinc- 
ture; then the Matraſſes muſt be unluted, ſ 
and the Tincture decanted into a Bottle. Other Spirit 
of Wine is poured upon the Matter left in the Matraſs, 
and the Operation conducted as before; both Tinctures 
having been mixed, are into a glaſs Cucurbite, 
which muſt be covered with its Capital ; and a Recipi- 
ent having been adapted to it, and the Joints exactly 
luted, one Third of the Spirit muſt be diſtilled at the 
vaporous Bath, then the Veſſel taken off the Fire, and 
what's left at the Bottom of the Cucurbite, kept in a 
Vial well cork'd. 

This Tincture is faid to be a good Remedy to raiſe 
the Obſtructions; tis preſcribed for the Scurvy, and 
hypocondriacal Maladies. The Doſe is from fix to 
— ps, in ſome Liquor appropriated to the Di- 

emper. | 

The Liquor of Flints is a Reſolution of Flints into a 
Liquor, by Means of the Salt of Tartar, and made by 
taking the other Part of the Flints calcined with Pot- 
Aſhes, and ſing it in a flat glaſs Veſſel, in a damp 
Place ; the r will be reſolved into a Liquor, clear 


as common Water, which muſt be filtrated and kept. 


This Liquor is ſuppoſed diuretick, and is adminiſtred 
from ſix to twenty-five Drops, in a Liquor appropriated 
to the Diſtemper. Likely enough but it may diſſolve 
ſome ſulphurous Obſtructions, it meets with in the 
Veſſels, and thereby provoke Urine ; but if it chanced 
to encounter with acid Humours, it would form a Co- 
agulum, which could turn into a Stone; therefore tis 
by no means adviſeable to uſe that Remedy. This 
Liquor is often uſed with Succeſs to extract the Sulphur 
of ſeveral Minerals. 

Since we have extracted a Liquor _ + ys it can- 
not a ſurpriſing, if we attempt hkewiſe to prepare 
an Ort 6p 3 which is Oi of Olive, wherewith 
Pieces of Bricks are impregnated, and afterwards diſtil- 
led, in the following Manner. Pieces of Brick are 
made red-hot, between Coals, and afterwards extin- 

iſhed, by throwing them into a Pot half filled with 
il of. Olive, which Pot muſt be covered immediately, 
elſe the Oil would take Fire; the Bricks muſt be left 
in Fuſion during ten or twelve Hours, or till the Oil 
has well penetrated the Bricks, after which they muſt 
be taken out and reduced into a coarſe Powder ; then 

t into a ſtone or glaſs Retort, large enough that a 
Third hereof may be left empty; the Retort is placed 
in a great reverberatory Furnace, and a large glaſs 
Recipient adapted to it; and the Joints being exactly 
luted, a ſmall Fire, at firſt, is made under the Retort, 
to heat it, and encreaſed; by till the Artiſt 
ſees Vapours coming out, when the Fire muſt be con- 
tinued, in the ſarne Condition, till nothing more 
comes out; then the-Artſt unlutes the Veſſels, and 
takes off the Recipient, and will find nothing left 1 

8D , 


in Powder, as above, are mix- - 
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the Recipient, but the Brick, which muſt be thrown 
away as uſeleſs. He mixes the Dur, ung 5 - Re- 
ipient, with a ſufficient Quantity of Brick-Duft, v 
F wary a Paſte of it, 'of which he forms fall 
Balls, which he puts into a glaſs Retort, and places the 
Retort on the Sand, and having adapted a large Reci- 
pient to it, and luted the Joints, L 2 graduate Fire 
under it, to rectify the Oil, which muſt be put into a 
Vial and kept. | 
The Oil of Bricks, N cas way 2 Oil 22 
ers, is a v medy, applied outw , 
2 Reſolution 1 for the Palſy, Aſthma, 
and the Suffocation of the Matrix. The Doſe, when 
taken inwardly, is from 2 to 22 bogs” 
or 4/56] to the Diſtemper ; a few Drops 0 
Zona o poured into the Ear to diſſipate the Flatuoſi- 
ties incloſed therein. 


Note, That this tion is nothing but an Exalta- 
tion of the Oil of Olive, more opened by the Fire, 
and thereby rendered more proper to reſolve Tu- 
mors ; for it muſt not be imagined, that the Brick, 
which is but a dry Body, and diveſted of active 
Principles, can communicate any Virtue to it; for 
if it be called Oil of Philoſophers, tis not becauſe of 
the excellent „ it borrows from the Brick, 
but becauſe the Bricks are employed in the Building 
of Furnaces, where the Chymical and Alchymical 
Operations are made. 


Our next Operations are to be upon SALT, which is 
a kind of ſaline Cryſtallifation, or a ſharp, pungent, 
detergent, and aſtringent Subſtance, uſed to ſeaſon 
Fleſh, Fiſh, Butter, Hides, and other Things which 
are to be kept; and alſo to give a Reliſh to 
Meats, c. 

There are three Kinds of Salts, viz. Sea-Salt, Foſ- 
fil, or Rock-Salt, commonly called Sal-Gemma, and 
Salt drawn from briny Springs and Wells. 

For Sea-Salt, the greateſt and beſt Part is made in 
France, little in England. Faſil or Rock-Salts are 
chiefly found in Poland, Hungary, and Catalonia, 
where there are Mountains full of it. For Salt Springs 
they are conſiderable in Cheſhire, Worceſterſhire, Hamp- 
ſbire, Northumberland, Franche Comte, Lorrain, Tyrol, 
and ſome other Places. 

Foffil or Rock-Salt, is more penetrating than the 
Sea- Salt extracted by Cryſtalliſation; and Sea-Salt ex- 
tracted by Cryſtalliſation more penetrating than that 
made by Evaporation of the Waters it was contained 
in. The Reaſon alledged for it, 1s that Rock-Salt, or 
Sal-Gemma, having not been diſſolved in Water, 
could not loſe any of its Points, whenas the two 
other Sorts have left eſcape in the Cryſtalliſation, or 
Evaporation, the moſt acute and ſubtileſt of their 
Particles; in the Cryſtallifation the Sea-Water, by its 
Agitation, carries off a great Quantity of thoſe Parti- 
cles, and the Evaporation of that Water by Fire a ſtill 

cater. | | 

The chief Coaſts for Sea-Salt are thoſe of Bretagne, 
Saintonge, and the Pays D' Aunis. The chief Salt- 
Works in the two latter Places are Brouage, Maran, 
and the Ifle of Rhe. Thoſe of Bretagne are in the Bay 
of Bourneuf, Guerand, and Croifil. 

Sea-Salt is made in low Marſhy-Grounds diſpoſed 
by Nature for the Reception of the Sea-Waters, and 
that Ground muſt be, in Part, Clay, otherwiſe it could 
not retain the Sea- Waters, which is the Reaſon why 
all Places, bordering on the Sea, are not proper for 
Salt-Marſhes, which Salt-Marſhes are provided with 
Banks and Shuices to retain the Water. 

Theſe Salt-Marſhes, the Bottoms whereof they ram 
with a deal of Care, are divided into ſeveral ſquare 
Pits or Baſons, ſome greater, others leſs, ſeparated by 
little Dikes 13 or 14 Inches broad: And into theſe 
Baſons, when the Scaſon is at Hand, they let in the 
Sca-Water. | 

The Salt Seaſon is from the Middle of May to the 
End of Auguſt, in which Time the Days being long, 


and the Sun's Rays ſtrongeſt, Salt is raiſed and cryſtal- 
1 | Lend 


them, to preſerve them, during xr oduced im 
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liz'd better than in any other Seaſon... I 
the Water, chey take Care the Bates fis they lx 
cleared of the Water, which had been vel 


Canals, where tis purified and hea 
Sluices of huge Referevien kept, _ * the 
full of that Water, which when at the Height of q 
ſix Inches in the Baſons, the Sluices are ſhut, and 
Reſt of the Work left oo the Wind and the Sun, fte 
Sun makes the Evaporation of Part of the Hund 
and as it often happens a ſmall Wind after 3 J. 
Heat, eſpecially towards the Sea-Shore, 171 
that Wind occaſions the Condenſation and C 
tion of the Salt. When it has received its full C, 
they break it with a Pole, upon which it ſinks to the 
Bottom, whence being d out again, they leaye 
it ſometimes in little Heaps about the Bae of the 
Baſon, to compleat the drying; and at length in 
great Heaps, containing ſeveral Thouſand Muids, 
which they cover over with Straw or Ruſhes to ſecure 
79 * the Rain. PF 
ight, ten, or at een Da having 
ected the Cryſtallifation of the Sal, they — 
luices, when the Tide is riſing, for a freſh Stock of 
Water; and thus they continue alternately, taking in 
Water, and gathering Water, till the Seaſon be over: 
Rainy Weather is very pernicious to the Wark, for 
if it chances to rain for only two Hours, while the 
Salt is making, there can be none made for a Fort. 
night afterwards, for then all the Water of the Maß 
* rag wc ns 4 other Water introduced into 
it; ſo if it to rain once Fortni 
there would gang made that Seen. N 
* The Salt is brown when taken out of the Pits, and 
is uſually ſold without further Preparation; it may be 
urified 1 it melted in Water, the Diſſolution 
trated ugh grey Paper, and afterwards all the 
Humidity — by Fire; there will remain a 
very white Salt at the Bottom of the Veſſel. 
Though the Sea-Salt contains a great deal of Acid, 
it nevertheleſs makes an Ebullition, when mixed with 
Oil of Vitriol, which is an Acid likewiſe, which Ebul- 
lition produces a hot Smoke, and the Mixture forms 
a Coagulum. The Cauſe of this Fermentation and 
Coagulum proceeds, in my Opinion, from the Con- 
flict, which happens between the Points of the Acid of 
the Salt, and thoſe of Vitriol, at their firſt Meeting or 
Encounter, and as long as that Conflict laſts, the Ebul- 
lition continues; but when the Particles of the Vitriols, 
being ſharper and harder, have either blunted or 
broke thoſe of the Salt, the Ebullition ceaſes, and of 
thoſe ſhattered Particles of the Salt are formed large 
and thick Shafts, or Caſes, for the Points of Vitriok, 
which uniting together form the Coagulum. 
We'll make but two Chymical Preparations of Sec- 
Salt; viz. we'll calcine it and draw its Spirit. 
Sea-Salt is calcined, by throwing into an earthen- 
Pot, without glazing, made red hot, between Coals, 
about an Ounce of Sea-Salt in Powder, and covenng 
the Pot immediately, the Salt will crackle, and be re- 
duced into a Powder; the Noife it makes is called De- 
cen, which when over, the ſame Quantity. of 
Salt is thrown into the Pot, and the Operation. thus 
continued, till the Artiſt has Salt enough, taking 
Care to keep the Pot always red hot. The Operation 
ended, the Pot is taken off the Fire, and the decrep!- 
ted Salt, when cold, put into a Bottle, which mult 
be well corked, . 
Decrepited, or calcined Salt, is applied hot, put into 
ſmall Bags, behind the Neck, to conſume the too 


tis alſo uſed in ſeveral Cmical Operations. It may 
be mixed with a ſmall Quantity of Salt of Tartar, to 
render it more active. WO KEW | 
The Spirit of Salt is an acid Liquor extracted from 
Salt by Diſtillation in the following Manner. The 
Salt muſt be dried on a ſmall Fire, or at the Sun; 
then three Pounds of it reduced into a ſubtle Powder, 
which Powder is tobe exactly mixed with fix Pounds 


pre Humidity of the Brain, by opening the Pores: 
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oc of Bol, alſo Powder. A hard Paſte is 
{chis Mixture with Rain-Water, and the Paſte 
to ſmall Balls, of the Bigneſs of a very ſmall 


Nammegs which are - expoſed a long while to the 


when are perfectly dry, they are 
Sn 4 large — or glaſs Retort, a third Part 
pr of is lefe empty. The Retort, being hited, 
Aa lege Recipient having been adapted do it, is 
aced in a clos'd teverberatory Furnace, a ſio Fire 
bern ge at firſt; to hear the Veſſel, and to raiſe an in- 
* Water, which drops into the Recipient; when 
the 


Water, he throws awa f 
ind re-adapting it to che Retort, and luting exact iy the 
ont, he in es the Fire by Degrees to the laſt Vi- 
lence, and continues it in that State for twelve or 
alten Hours, during which Time the Recipient will 
have been heated, and filled with white Clouds; and 
when the Recipient grows cold, and the Clouds diſ- 
appear, the Operation is ended; then the Artiſt un- 
utes the Joints, and finds a Pound and a half of Spirit 
of Salt in the Recipient, which he pours into a ſtone 
and corks it well with Wax. ; | 
The Spirit of Salt is Aperitive, and is put in 
to 4 — Kai for thoſe afflicted with the 6 
vel: Tis alſo employed to cleanſe the Teeth, mixed 
with ſome Water; and to cat the Caries of the 


Bones. 

To make the Spirit of Salt dultified, of Bafile Va- 
lentine,there muſt be mixed an equal 1 of Spirit 
of Salt, and of Spirit of Wine, and the Mixture put 
in Digeſtion, into a circulatory Veſſel, at- a ſlow Sand- 
Heat, for the Space of three Days. Tis eſteemed 
more proper than the other to be raken inwardly, as 
| its being not ſo corroſive, The Doſe is from four to 


welye in ſome Liquor appropriated to the 


We'll paſs from theſe Operations on Salt to thoſe 
on Galtpetre, which is an acid Salt, impregnated 
with the Spirits of the Air, which renders it vo- 
latle, | 


SALTPETRE is from Stones, or nitfous 
Matters, collected in old Buildings, Dove-Houſes, the 
Middle of antient Buildings, &c. by Means of Lixi- 
mums, or Lies, made of Wood-Aſhes, and ſometimes 
af thoſe of Herbs. Saltpetre is alſo, ſometimes, from 
Earths, moiſten'd and manured, with the Excrements 
of Animals. There is alſo Saltpetre found in hot Cli- 
mates, ſticking againſt Walls and Rocks in ſmall 
Cryſtals. This is what they call Saltpetre of the Rocks, 
the ſame with the Aphronitre of the Antients. *Tis 
preferable to the common Saltpetre for the Compoſi- 
ton of Gun-Powder, and for Aqua Fortis, becauſe it 
being paſſed but flightly on Aſhes, *tis leſs impreg- 
nated with their Salt; it muſt be choſen neat, and in 


A very fine Saltpetre is brought over from the Eaſt- 
Indies, eſpecially Ts Gun-Powder z *tis faid that it 
ons in Abundance near Pegu; when purified, it 
appears like our refined Saltpetre. 
Some. Naturaliſts pretend that the Earths, which 
y ſerved for Saltpetre, may be te- animated, 
and made fit to ſerve again, by keeping them covered 
for twelve or fourteen Years, and watefing them with 
1 Sc. of the Saltpetre, and even with 


Chambers ſays, that Salpetre is a ſulphurous inflam- 
mable Kind of Salt; but he is miſtaken in this as well 
$11 an infinite Multitude of other Things he has col- 
0 from —— yu. N77 are contrary 

Reaſon Experience 3 Or 1 Saltpetre was inflam- 
able of its Nature, and was ſulphurous, it ſhould 
bum in Places where there are no Sulphurs, for Ex- 
anple, in a Crucible made red hot, where it never 


vat Flame, but that Flame proceeds from the ſul- 
—— Fuliginoſities of the Coals, rarefied and ex- 
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iſt ſees that whitiſh Vapours ſucceed to that 
— what he finds in the Recipient, 


m whatever Quantity tis put into it, let 
the Fire be ever ſo violent. I ob ther when all- 
bare is thrown upon lighted Coals, there happens a 


vith Violence, by the Volatiliry of the Nitre, 


not from the Sulphur tis ſuppos d to contain; fince 
that Sulphur could never yet be demonſtrated, by any 
Operation whatever : For the red Vapours Which ex- 
hale from it are not more inflammable than the Salt- 
Petre itſelf, when not mix'd with a ſulphurous Matter: 
Therefore there is a greater. Appearance that Saltpetre 
is free from all ſulphurous Particles, conſidering its 
Clearnefs, Tranſparency, Acidity, and cooling Virtue; 


which do not much agree with the Effects of Sul- 


phurs, which are, rendering Things o , embar- 
raſſing the Acidity, and cn the y. 

We defign to make ſeven chymical Preparations of 
Saltpetre, under ſeven different Denominations, piz. 
Purification of Saltpetre, Cryſtal Mineral, or Sal Pru- 
nelle, Sal Palichreſte, Spirit of Nitre, Spirit of Nitre 
duly 'd, Aqua fortis, and Fixation of Saltpetye.. 

e' begin by the Puztrication or S4 r- 


PETRE, Which is diveſting it of Part of its fix'd Salt, 


and of fore bituminous Earth it contains; which 


is done in this Manner: Ten ot 12 Pounds of Falt- 


Petre are melted in a ſufficient Quantity of Water, 
which Diſſolution is left to ſettle, and afterwards fil- 
trated, and caus'd to evaporate in a glaſs or earthen: 
Veſſel, to the Diminution of Half the Humidity, or 
till a ſmall Pellicle begins to appear a- top: Then the 
Veſſel is carry'd to a cool where it is left till 
the next Day; when Cryſtals are found in it, which 
are ſeparated from the Liquor, and that Liquor made 

evaporate, as before, till the Formation of the 


ro 
Pellicle, and the Veffel catry*d back to the fame cool 


Place, for the Formation of new Cryſtals ; which 
Evaporations and Cryſtallizations are repeated till all 
the Saltpetre is extracted. x 

The refm'd Saltpetre is very aperitive; it cools by 
fixing the Humours, and puſhing them by Utine. 
*Tis given in violent Fevers, Gonotrhza's, and ſeveral 


other Maladies, The Doſe is from 10 Grains to a 
Drachm, in Broth, or ſome other Liquor appropriated 


to the Diſtemper. 


Note, That the firſt Cryſtals are the refr'd Saltperre, 
and the laſt of the Cryſtallizations nothing elſe but 
a Salt like Sea Salt; which muſt be kept a- part, to 
ſeaſon ViEtuals. 


CRYSTAL MiNnERAL, or Sat PRUNELLA, is a 
Saltpetre depriv'd of Part of its volatile Particles by 
Means of. Fire and Sulphur, thus: Thirty-two Oun- 
ces of refin'd Saltpetre are bruis'd, and put into a 
Crucible plac'd in a Furnace between lighted Coals ; 
when the Saltpetre is in Fuſion, there is thrown upon 
it, at 7 Times, Half an Ounce of Flowers 1 
Sulphur: T YDreſently 2 t Flame, an 
the mo volatile Log the Sa hate ate carry'd off. 
When the Flame is over, the Matter remains in a 
very clear Fuſion; then the Crucible is taken off the 
Fire, with a Pair of Tongs, and the Matter pour'd 
hot as it is, into a brafs Baſon, which has been heated 
before, for Fear ſome Humidity ſhould be left in ir, 
and the Baſon ſtirr'd between the Hands, that the 
Matter may extend itſelf in cooling. This is call'd 
Sal Prunellæ, of which, the Artiſt wil! have 28 

This Sa! Prunellæ is eſteem'd better, in Medicine, 
than refin'd Saltpetre, becauſe tis pretended that it has 
been corrected by the Sulphur. *Tis cooling, and 
diuretick, and, conſequently, adminiſter'd in violent 
Fevers, Quinſies, Gonorrhza's, and other Maladies 
proceeding from Heat and Obſtructions. The Doſe 
is from 10 Grains to a Drachm, in Broth, or ſome 


other Liquor appropriated to the Diſtemper. 


Note, That this Preparation of Saltpetre is call'd Sal 
Prunellæ, becauſe the eſſential Salt extracted from 
Prunellæ muſt have the ſame Virtues of the Cryftal 
Mineral; or becauſe tis given in Fevers, whoſe 
violent Heat is compar'd to that of a lighted Coal, 
call'd Prana. Tis a Miſtake of the Antients to 
believe that Saltperre was render d more aperitive by 

throwing upon it, while in Fuſion, Flowers of wo 
Paur 


j 


3 
] 
] 
: 
* 


* 


| ur; ſince tis depriv'd, thereby, of its moſt pe- 
r_—_ Spirits, carry'd off along with the Sul- 
phur ; therefore in of rendering it more open, 
and more efficacious, tis depriv'd of its beſt Qua- 
mn | 


Sar Poticursr, (from e, i. e. ſerving 
for ſeveral Uſes) is a Saltpetre fix'd by Sulphyr an 

Fire, in this Manner : We pulverize, and mix ly, 
equal Parts of Saltpetre and common Sulphur, and 
throw about an Ounce of the Mixture into a good 


Crucible, made red-hot: A great Flame happens, 


which being over, we throw again the ſame Quantity 
of the Mixture, and continue thus till we have 
none” left; then we entertain the Fire for about Half 
an Hour, keeping always the Crucible red-hot ; 
which done, we pour the Matter into a braſs Baſon, 
very well dry'd at the Fire : When the Matter is cold, 
we pulverize it, and have it melted in a ſufficient 
Quantity of Water; then filtrate the Diſſolution, and 
have it 4 afterwards in a glaſs or ſtone Veſſel 
at a Sand Heat, to Siccity. | 

If this Salt was not quite white, we would calcine it 
in a Crucible, at a great Fire, ſtirring it with a Spa- 
tula, during 3 or 4 Hours, or till *tis grown very 
white ; then repeat the Diſſolution in Water, the Fil- 
tration, and Evaporation. 

The Sal Polychreſt purges the Seroſities by Stool, 
and ſometimes by Urine. The Doſe is from Half a 
Drachm to fix Drachms, in a Liquor appropriated to 
the Diſtemper. 


Note, That the Sal Polychreſt ought not to be us'd but 
after it has been render'd very white, and well puri- 
fy'd; otherwiſe it would excite Vertigo's, Stupors 
of the Nerves, and Reachings. The Difference 
obſerv'd between the Cryſtal Mineral, and the Sal 
Polychreſt, though both made of the ſame Matters, 
proceed, in my Opinion, from their different Pre- 
paration ; for in the Preparation of the Cal Mi- 
neral, the Saltpetre, being put in Fuſion before the 
Addition of the Flowers of Sulphur, and its Par- 
ticles thereby violently agitated, they encounter 
with ſuch Violence with the ſulphurous ones, when 
thrown into the Crucible, that without giving them 
Time to mix with them, but ſtopping them at the 
Beginning of their Career, they force them out 
with a great Impetuoſity, with no other Loſs, on 
their Side, but of ſome volatile Particles, which 
chance to mix with the Sulphur in that violent Ex- 
ploſion; and thereby, as we have obſery'd already, 
the Saltpetre is in ſome Meaſure weaken'd, and ren- 
der'd leſs efficacious. But in the Preparation of the 
Sal Polychreſt, both the Saltpetre and Sulphur re- 
ceiving the ſame Degree of Fire at one and the 
ſame Time, are neither of them - precipitated in 
their Action; but, on the contrary, act by Degrees, 
and in Concert, to form a Compoſitum of their dif- 
ferent Particles, whereby the Saltpetre is rarefy'd, 
without loſing its moſt volatile Corpuſcles, which 
are ſheathed into the oleaginous one of the Sul- 
phur, and the Sulphur depriv'd of its Fuliginoſities, 
while its Oil remains exalted, and incorporated with 
the rarefy'd Particles of the Saltpetre : Therefore 
the different Particles of both Matters receiving a 
new Configuration, in the Rarefaction of the one, 
and the Exaltation of the other, operate, likewiſe, 
otherwiſe than they had done if they had not un- 
dergone ſo ſenſible a Change. 


SPIRIT or NITRE, is a very acid and corroſive 
Liquor, extracted from Saltpetre by Diſtillation, in the 


following Manner: Two Pounds of Saltpetre, and fix 


Pounds of Clay, very well dry'd, being pounded, and 
mix'd exactly together, are put into a large ſtone or 


glaſs Retort luted, which is plac'd in a clos'd rever- 


beratory 'Furnace ; to which a large Recipient having 
been adapted, a very ſmall Fire is e under it, 
during 4 or 5 Hours, to make the Phlegm come out, 
which will drop into the Recipient : When it has done 
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' tinu'd in the ſame State for 2 Hours, 


which is cork'd with Wax. lone Bott, 


it empty: We put the Retort into a clos'd reverbera- 


by Degrees, and continue it in the ſame n 
f Time we ſee red Clouds coming into the Recipient; 


dropping, what's in the Recipient ; | 
wd it having been re-adapted to — 
Joints exactly luted, the Fire is increas * and 
the ſecond Degree, and then Spirits come ohh, ty 
fill the Recipient with white C : The Fir — 
creas'd, afterwards, to the laſt Violence, ang" u- 
pours coming out red, it is continu'd in chat V 
till it has done diſtilling. The Operation is ber 
14 Hours. When the Veſſels are cold, th ended in 
luted, and the Liquor pour'd into a fla de u. 


The Spirit of Nitre is us'd for the Dim... 
Metals. Tis — beſt Aqua fortis. Diſſolution & 
The Spixtr or NITRE DULC1F1ED, is break 
evaporating the moſt ſubtile Points of that cy 
thus : 2 8 Ounces of very good Spirit of Ni” 
and as much Spirit of Wine, into a large rt, 
place the Matraſs under the Chimney ; the 1 0 
ts of itſelf, without being put on the Le 
Half an Hour, or an Hour afterwards, it ban 4 
avoid the red Nagoya which come out at the Neck af 
the Matraſs ; when the Ebullition is over, we find 
our Liquor clear at the Bottom, which we por; 
Vial, to be kept. Nie Ae PID 2 
This Spirit of Nitre dulcified is 
windy Clebek, Nephridick hyſterick | 1 — 
all Kinds of Obſtructions. 0 Doſe is from 4 Dro 
to 8,” in Broth, 'or ſome other Liquor 
the Diſtemper. appropriated to 


Note, That ſome Authors are of Opini 
violent Efferveſcence which ha — on 8 
ration of Spirit of Nitre dulcified, is caus'd by the 
igneous Corpuſcles contain'd in the Spirit of Mi: 
whereby the exalted Sulphurs of the Spirit of Wine 
are almoſt inflam'd. But I can't be of that Senti. 
ment, nor even believe that there are any igneow 
Particles left in the Spirit of Nitre, after the Diſti) 
lation; ſince that Spirit remains ſuſpended in Form 
of Clouds in the Recipient, as long as it is impreg- 
nated with the igneous Particles, and thoſe Clouds 
are not reſoly'd into a Liquor; but after thoſe ig- 
neous Particles, by a ſtrict and compact Coaduna- 
tion of the acid Points, and for want of a new 
ply, are expelPd from the Pores they had been lodg d 
in, they are entirely extinguiſh'd : Therefore that 
Ebullition can't proceed but from the violent Effors 
made by acid Points, to break and deſtroy the 
Symmetry of the ramous Particles of the Spirit of 
Wine, but meet with a ſtrong Oppoſition from 
thoſe ramous Particles, which though penetrated 
with Eaſe, find Means, by the Obliquity and Ir- 
tricacy of their Pores, to entangle and embarras 
the acid Points, in fuch a Manner, that after a vio- 
lent and long Rotation (which cauſes the Ebull- 
tion) to find their Way out of that Labyrinth they 
have enter d with ſo much Eaſe, they are loſt in it 
at laſt; ſome of them having been broken by fally- 
ing out with Impetuoſity from a right Pore into a 
oblique one, and others blunted, in their Friction 
againſt the Sulphur of the Spirit of Wine, which 
ſticks to them, and wherewith they are ſo overloaded, 
as to remain inactive; which is the Cauſe why they 
have loſt all their Corroſion. 


Aqua Fox rs, is a Mixture of Spirit of Nitre and 
Vitriol, extracted by Fire for the Diſſolution of Metals 
The Operation is conducted in.the bony none 
We take an equal Quantity of Saltpetre, - 
triol calcin'd __ and Clay very well dry d; which 
having pulveriz'd, and mix'd together, we put into a 
large ſtone or glaſs Retort, leaving one third Part 0 


tory Furnace, and having adapted a Recipient to it 
— luted exactly the Joints, we begin, . 
ſmall Fire, to heat gently the Retort, then incredte 


= 


but when thoſe Clouds ceaſe coming in 10 $0 | 
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* 
4 the Recipient begins to grow cold, we 
2 Fire with Violence, by * a Piece of 
* into the Furnace till white Vapours appear in- 
© the red ones: Then we leave the Veſſels to 
bead 0 d. and. afterwards unlute them, to pour our 
moe ſtone Bottle, which we cork well. 


gr into 4 
I = farti ſerves only to diſſolve Metals. 


the common ortis is only made of 
eu 1 — of Saltpetre Vi mix'd, and di- 
full together, without any previous Preparation; 
but that Water is a great eal weaker than ours, 
Gnce the Vitriol, which contains Half its Weight of 
Phlegm,drenches moſt of the acid Spirit which makes 
the Strength of the Aqua fortis, and enervates its 
Aion : But if, notwithſtanding theſe Reaſons, the 
Artiſt wants to make Aqua fortis in the common 
Way, he muſt have the Precaution to make a mo- 
derate Fire at the Beginning of the Diſtillation, be- 
cauſe the Vitriol which has not been calcin'd puffs 
up, when heated with too much Precipitation, and 
Part of the Matter overflows into the Recipient. 
The German Vitriol is preferable to all others, in 
this Operation; becauſe it participates much of 
Copper, which renders it acrimonious and penetra- 
ting. Some add to the Compoſition of Agua fortis 
Allum and Arſenick, but our firſt Preſcription is the 
beſt. 


The FixaTion or SALTPETRE, by means of 
Coals, is that Salt render'd porous by Calcination, and 
the Aſhes of Coals mix'd with it; which is effected 
in the following Manner : Sixteen Ounces of Saltpetre, 
more or leſs, are put into a ſtrong and large Crucible, 
and the Crucible plac'd between lighted Coals ; when 
the Saltpetre is melted, a Spoonful of Coals, reduc'd 
into a coarſe Powder, is thrown upon it: There enſues 
a great Flame and Detonation, which being over, ano- 
ther Spoonful of Coals is thrown into the Crucible, 
and thus continu*d till the Matter blazes no more, but 
remains fix d at the Bottom of the Crucible: Then tis 
pour d into a Mortar which has been very well heated; 
when cold, tis pulveriz'd, and diſſolv'd in a ſufficient 
Quantity of Water, the Diſſolution filtrated through a 
grey Paper, and all the Humidity evaporated after- 
wards in a ſtone or glaſs Veſſel, at a Sand Heat. There 
remains at the Bottom of the Veſſel a Salt, which 
muſt be kept in a Bottle well cork'd. 

This Salt has a Taſte ſemblable to that of Salt of 
Tartar, and differs very little from it in Virtue; it 
raiſes Obſtructions, purges by Urine, and ſometimes 
by Stool. The Doſe is from 16 to 30 Grains, in ſome 
Liquor appropriated to the Diſtemper. 


Mie, That this Operation demonſtrates, plainly, that 
Saltpetre ſerves only, here, to rarefy the Flame of the 
Coals, and it produces none of itſelf, ſince as ſoon 
as the Coal thrown into the Crucible is burnt, the 
Flame ceaſes, and there happens no new one, till 
other Coals are thrown, with which a ſufficient Pro- 
portion of the volatile Particles of the Saltpetre left, 
mixes, and rarefies it. Therefore the Artiſt conti- 
nues to throw in freſh Coals, while it blazes ; but 
towards the End of the Operation, as there remains 
but tew volatile Particles of the Nitre, the Deto- 
nation is leſs violent, and the Flame not ſo great, 
till, at laſt, the Coal finding nothing left in the Salt- 


2 capable to exalt it, burns then as it does when 
ne. 


Mie, alſo, That in this Operation Half the Crucible 
mult be left empty, otherwiſe the Detonation is ſo 
Violent, that the Matter would run over. 


Our next Operations muſt be on SAL ARMONIAck, 


or AmMMoniack, which is a Sort of volatile Salt; 
Whereof there are two Kinds, ancient, and modern. 


The ancient Sal Ammoniack, call'd alſo Sal Cyreniac, 
erb d by Pliny and Dioſcorides, was a native Salt, 


aerated in che Earth, or rather the Sands, in thoſe 
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large Inns, or Caravanſeras, where the Crowds of Pil> 
grims coming from all Parts to the Temple of Fupiter 
Ammon, us'd to lodge. The Method of Conveyance 
in thoſe Parts being on Camels, and thoſe Creatures, 
when in Cyrene, a Province of Egypt, wherein that ce- 
lebrated Temple ſtood, urining in the Stables, or, ſay 
fome; in the parch'd Sands; of this Urine, which is 
remarkably ſtrong, ſublim'd by the Heat of the Sun, 
aroſe a kind of Salt, denominated, ſometimes; from 
the Temple, Ammoniack; and ſometimes, from the 
Region, Cyreniack. ; | 

This Salt being no longer found in thoſe Places, 
ſome Authors ſuſpect there was never ſuch a Thing, 
and that the ancient, as well as the modern Sal Am- 
moniack, was factitious. What pleads for the con- 
trary, 1s, that the Salt frequently belch'd out, in large 
Quantities, from Mount ina, appears much of th& 
ſame Nature, and anſwers to moſt of the Characters 
of the ancient Sal Ammoniack. The Reaſon why no 
more is produc'd in Egypt, is, the Ceſſation of Pilgrim- 
ages to that ancient Idol. 

The modern Sal Ammoniack, call'd alſo Aqua Cæ- 
leſtis, is held by ſome to be native, and to trickle out 
of the Ground about Mount Veſuvius, Atna, &c. in 
Form of a Liquor, which, when filtrated, and inſpiſ- 
ſated, becomes Sal Ammoniack. But it is certain, 
all the modern Sal Amnioniack is compound and facti- 
tious, conſiſting of a mineral, a vegetable, and an ani- 
mal Salt combin'd together. Indeed the Publick has 
been entirely at a Loſs, both as to the Place whence it 
comes, and how it was made ; all we know for cer- 
tain, was, that it came from the Levant, and was a 
volatile urinous Salt, penetrated by an Acid. Father 
Schickard, the Jeſuit, has at length remov'd the Veil, 
in the Miſſionaries Memoirs, for November 1717. This 
Salt, ſays that Father, in a Letter to the Count De 
Thoulouſe, is made in Egypt, in a Sort of Ovens con- 
triv*d for that Purpoſe, the Tops whereof are perfo- 
rated with ſeveral longitudinal Clefts, and on theſe 
Clefts are laid ſeveral long-neck*d glaſs Bottles, filPd 
with Soot, a little Sea Salt, and the Urine of Cattle, 


well ſtopp'd. This done, they cover them up with a 


Body of Clay and Brick, all but the Necks, which lie 
open to the Air, and put the Fire in the Oven, which 
they keep up for 3 Days and Nights. The Phlegm 
of the Materials contain'd in the Bottles, being thus 
exhal'd by the Heat of the Fire, and the acid and al- 
kaline Salts abounding therein, being thus brought to- 
gether near the Necks of the Bottles, they coaleſce, 
harden, and form a whitiſh Maſs, which is the Sal 
Ammoniack. It muſt be added, that all Soot is not fit 
for the Purpoſe, but only that exhaling from Fuel 
made of Dung, whereof that of Camels is eſteem'd 
the ſtrongeſt, and beſt. 

M. Little differs from the Deſcription given by Fa- 
ther Schickard of the Preparation of Sal Ammoniacł, in 
that he ſays, that the Mouths of the Glaſſes are luted 
with a Piece of wet Cotton. He adds, that in this 
State they are plac'd over the Oven, or Furnace, in a 
thick Bed of Aſhes, nothing but the Neck appearing, 
and kept there 2 Days and a Night, with a continual 
ſtrong Fire. The Steam ſwells up the Cotton; and 
forms a Paſte at the Vent-hole, hindering thereby the 
Salts from evaporating ; which being confin'd, ſtick 
to the Top of the Bottle, and are, upon breaking 1 
taken out in thoſe large Cakes which they ſend to us. 


Mr. Boyle has obſerv'd, that Sal Ammoniack is fo 


cooling, that if a common Thermometer be plunged 
into Water immediately after Sal Ammoniack has been 
diffolv*d in it, the Spirit of Wine contain'd in the 
Thermometer will deſcend with more Precipitation, 
and a great deal lower, than if it had been plunged 
into pure Water; and if the Thermometer be taken 
out of the Diſſolution of Sal Ammoniack, and be put 
into common Water, the Spirit of Wine will aſcend 
quick enough, for ſome Time. 

M. Homberg ſays, that if one Pound of Sa! Ammo- 
niact, and the ſame Quantity of corrofive Sublimate, 
be pulveriz'd ſeparately, and afterwards exactly mix'd 
together, and x Mixture being put into a Matraſs, 

8 E | 3 Pounds 
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phur ; ſince tis depriv'd, thereby, of its moſt pe- 
netrating Spirits, carry'd off along with the Sul- 
phur ; therefore inſtead of rendering it more open, 
and more efficacious, tis depriv'd of its beſt Qua: 


Sal PoticurssT, (from wauypnr @ i. e. ing 
for ſeveral Uſes) is a Saltpetre fix d by Sulphyr an 

Fire, in this Manner : We pulverize, and mix ly, 
equal Parts of Saltpetre and common Sulphur, and 
throw about an Ounce of the Mixture into a good 


which being over, we throw again the ſame Quantity 
of the Mixture, and continue thus till we have 
none” left; then we entertain the Fire for about Half 
an Hour, keeping always the Crucible red-hot ; 
which done, we pour the Matter into a braſs Baſon, 
very well dry'd at the Fire: When the Matter is cold, 
we pulverize it, and have it melted in a ſufficient 
Quantity of Water; then filtrate the Diſſolution, and 
have it wy * afterwards in a glaſs or ſtone Veſſel 
at a Sand Heat, to Siccity. 

If this Salt was not quite white, we would calcine it 
in a Crucible, at a great Fire, ſtirring it with a Spa- 
tula, during 3 or 4 Hours, or till tis grown ve 
white; then repeat the Diſſolution in Water, the Fil- 
tration, and Evaporation. 

The Sal Polychreſt purges the Seroſities by Stool, 
and ſometimes by Urine. The Doſe is from Half a 
Drachm to ſix Drachms, in a Liquor appropriated to 
the Diſtemper. 


Note, That the Sal Polychreſt ought not to be us'd but 
after it has been render'd very white; and well puri- 
fy'd; otherwiſe it would excite Vertigo's, Stupors 
of the Nerves, and Reachings. The Difference 
obſerv'd between the Cryſtal Mineral, and the Sal 
Polychreſt, though both made of the ſame Matters, 
proceed, in my Opinion, from their different Pre- 
paration; for in the Preparation of the Cryftal Mi- 
neral, the Saltpetre, being put in Fuſion before the 
Addition of the Flowers of Sulphur, and its Par- 
ticles thereby violently agitated, they encounter 
with ſuch Violence with the ſulphurous ones, when 
thrown into the Crucible, that without giving them 
Time to mix with them, but ſtopping them at the 
Beginning of their Career, they force them out 
with a great Impetuoſity, with no other Loſs, on 
their Side, but of ſome volatile Particles, which 
chance to mix with the Sulphur in that violent Ex- 
ploſion ; and thereby, as we have obſery'd already, 
the Saltpetre is in ſome Meaſure weaken'd, and ren- 
der'd leſs efficacious. But in the Preparation of the 
Sal Polychreft, both the Saltpetre and Sulphur re- 
ceiving the ſame Degree of Fire at one and the 
ſame Time, are neither of them -precipitated in 
their Action; but, on the contrary, act by Degrees, 
and in Concert, to form a Compoſitum of their dif- 
ferent Particles, whereby the Saltpetre is rarefy'd, 
without loſing its moſt volatile Corpuſcles, which 
are ſheathed into the oleaginous one of the Sul- 
phur, and the Sulphur depriv'd of its Fuliginoſities, 
while its Oil remains exalted, and incorporated with 
the rarefy'd Particles of the Saltpetre : Therefore 
the different Particles of both Matters receiving a 
new Configuration, in the Rarefaction of the one, 
and the Exaltation of the other, o e, likewiſe, 
otherwiſe than they had done if they had not un- 
dergone fo ſenſible a Change. 


Sp1z1T or NiTRE, is a very acid and corroſive 
Liquor, extracted from Saltpetre by Diſtillation, in the 


following Manner: Two Pounds of Saltpetre, and fix 


Pounds of Clay, very well dry'd, being pounded, and 
mix d exactly together, are put into a large ſtone or 
glaſs Retort luted, which is plac'd in a clos'd rever- 


| beratory 'Furnace ; to which a large Recipient having 


been adapted, a very ſmall Fire is e under it, . 
during 4 or 5 Hours, to make the Phlegm come out, 
which will drop into the Recipient : When it has done 


- which is cork'd with Wax. 


it boik - 
avoid the red Va which come out Nik: We 


Note, That ſome Authors are of Opinion, that the 


tion) to find their Way out of that Labyrinth they 


We take an equal —— of Saltpetre, German a 
a 


dropping, what's in the Recipient; "pn 
and it having been re-adapted — —— aug, 
Joints exactly luted, the Fire is increas d i and the 
the ſecond Degree, and-then Spirits come oh, to 
fill the Recipient with white Clouds: The Fire; 
tinu'd in the ſame State for 2 Hours, ang f. 
creas'd, afterwards, to the laſt Violence, ada 
coming out red, it is continu'd in that Va 
till it has done diſtilling. The Operation is 
14 Hours. When the Veſſels are cold, th 
luted, and the Liquor pour d into a fone Bon: 


The Spirit of Nitre is us'd for the Dim... 
Metals. Tin the beſt jus fn. Dilolnim o 
The SeintT or NITRE DULCI1ED, is break 
evaporating the moſt ſubtile Points of that Sar 
thus: 1 very good Spirit of Ny,” 
and as much Spirit of Wine, into a large , 
lace the Matraſs under the Chimney ; the , and 
ts of itſelf, without being put on the Ef 
Half an Hour, or an Hour a "es and 


at the ; 
the Matraſs ; when the Ebullition is over — 
our Liquor clear at the Bottom, which we pu; 
Vial, to be kept. 5 10 os 
This Spirit of Nitre dulcified is 

windy Cholick, Nephritick, hyſterick | Maak = 
all Kinds of Obſtructions. The Doſe is from 4 Drops 
to 8,” in Broth, 'or ſome other Liquor appropriated to 
the Diſtemper. 


violent Efferveſcence which happens in the Prepa- 
ration of Spirit of Nitre dulcified, is caus'd by the 
igneous Corpuſcles contain'd in the Spirit of Nee 
whereby the exalted Sulphurs of the Spirit of Wine 
are almoſt inflam'd. But I can't be of that Senti- 
ment, nor even believe that there are any igneom 
Particles left in the Spirit of Nitre, after the Diſt 
lation; ſince that Spirit remains ſuſpended in Form 
of Clouds in the Recipient, as long as it is i 
nated with the igneous Particles, and thoſe Clouds 
are not reſoly*d into a Liquor; but after thoſe ig. 
neous Particles, by a ſtrift and compact Coadunz 
tion of the 1 and for want of anew 
ly,are Pd from the Pores had been lodg'd 
- _ entirely at's, Therefore that 
Ebullition can't proceed but from the violent Effort 
made by acid Points, to break and deſtroy the 
Symmetry of the ramous Particles of the Spirit of 
Wine, but meet with a ſtrong Oppoſition from 
thoſe ramous Particles, which though penetrated 
with Eaſe, find Means, by the Obliquity and lu. 
tricacy of their Pores, to entangle and embarra 
the acid Points, in ſuch a Manner, that after a vio- 
lent and long Rotation (which cauſes the Ebull- 


have enter d with ſo much Eaſe, they are loſt in it 
at laſt; ſome of them having been broken by fally- 
ing out with Impetuoſity from a right Pore into as 
oblique one, and others blunted, in their F fiction 
againſt the Sulphur of the Spirit of Wine, which 
ſticks to them,and wherewith they are ſo overloaded, 
as to remain inactive; which is the Cauſe why they 
have loſt all their Corroſion. 


Adu ForT1s, is a Mixture of Spirit of Nitre and 
Vitriol, extracted by Fire for the Didplurion of Metals 
The ration is conducted in the following Manner: 


triol calcin'd white, and Clay very well dry d; which 
having pulveriz'd, and mix'd together, we put „ 
large ſtone or glaſs Retort, leaving one chird Part 4 
it empty: We put the Retort into a clos d nw 
tory Furnace, and having adapted 3 — 
— luted exactly the Joints, we begin, by ma * 
ſmall Fire, to heat gently the Retort, then er- 

by Degrees, and continue it in the ſame Degree a + 
Time we ſee red Clouds coming into the Recipient; 


bur when thoſe Clouds ceaſe coming in lo S U. 
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* 

and che Recipient begins to grow cold, we 
r — with Vidlence, by — a Piece of 
ſh into the Furnace till white Vapours appear in- 
of the red ones : Then we. leave the Veſſels to 

bead cold, and afterwards unlute them, to pour our 
grow fortis into a ſtone Bottle, which we cork well. 
I Aqua fortis ſerves only to diſſolve Metals. 


t the common ortis is only made of 
N ws Pur of Saltpetre oY itriol, mix'd, and di- 
fuld together, without any previous P tion; 
but that Water is a great eal weaker ours, 
ſince the Vitriol, which contains Half its Weight of 
phlegm, drenches moſt of the acid Spirit which makes 
the Strength of the Aua fortis, and enervates its 
Adion: But if, notwithſtanding theſe Reaſons, the 
Artiſt wants to, make Aqua fortis in the common 
Way, he muſt have the Precaution to make a mo- 
derate Fire at the Beginning of the Diſtillation, be- 
cauſe the Vitriol which has not been calcin'd puffs 
up, when heated with tos much Precipitation, and 
Part of the Matter overflows into the Recipient. 
The German Vitriol is preferable to all others, in 
this Operation; becauſe it participates much of 
Copper, which renders it acrimonious and penetra- 
ting. Some add to the Compoſition of Aqua fortis 
Allum and Arſenick, but our firſt Preſcription is the 
beſt. 


The Fixarion or SALTPETRE, by means of 

Coals, is that Salt render'd porous by Calcination, and 
the Aſhes of Coals mix'd with it; which is effected 
in the following Manner: Sixteen Ounces of Saltpetre, 
more or leſs, are put into a ſtrong and large Crucible, 
and the Crucible placꝰd between lighted Coals; when 
the Saltpetre is melted, a Spoonful of Coals, reduc'd 
into a coarſe Powder, is thrown upon it: There enſues 
a great Flame and Detonation, which being over, ano- 
ther Spoonful of Coals is thrown into the Crucible, 
and thus continu*d till the Matter blazes no more, but 
remains fix d at the Bottom of the Crucible: Then tis 
pour d into a Mortar which has been very well heated; 
when cold, tis pulveriz d, and diſſolv'd in a ſufficient 
Quantity of Water, the Diſſolution filtrated — a a 
grey Paper, and all the Humidity evaporated after- 
wards in a ſtone or glaſs Veſſel, at a Sand Heat. There 
remains at the Bottom of the Veſſel a Salt, which 
muſt be kept in a Bottle well cork'd. 
This Salt has a Taſte ſemblable to that of Salt of 
Tartar, and differs very little from it in Virtue; it 
raiſes Obſtructions, purges by Urine, and ſometimes 
by Stool. The Doſe is from 16 to 30 Grains, in ſome 
Liquor appropriated to the Diſtemper. 


Mie, That this Operation demonſtrates, plainly, that 
Salipetre ſerves only, here, to rarefy the Flame of the 
Coals, and it produces none of itſelf, ſince as ſoon 
as the Coal thrown into the Crucible is burnt, the 
Flame ceaſes, and there happens no new one, till 
other Coals are thrown, with which a ſufficient Pro- 
portion of the volatile Particles of the Saltpetre left, 
mixes, and rarefies it. Therefore the Artiſt conti- 
nues to throw in freſh Coals, while it blazes ; but 
towards the End of the Operation, as there remains 
but tew volatile Particles of the Nitre, the Deto- 
nation is leſs violent, and the Flame not ſo great, 
till, at laſt, the Coal finding nothing left in the Salt- 


2 capable to exalt it, burns then as it does when 
ne. 


Nite, alſo, That in this Operation Half the Crucible 
mult be left empty, otherwiſe the Detonation is ſo 
violent, that the Matter would run over. 


Our next Operations muſt be on Sal ARMONIACK, 


ar AMMONiack, which is a Sort of volatile Salt; 


creof there are two Kinds, ancient, and modern. 

The ancient Sal Ammoniack, call'd alſo Sal Cyreniac, 
elcrib'd by Pliny and Dioſcorides, was a native Salt, 
generated in the Earth, or rather the Sands, in thoſe 


large Inns, or Caravanſeras, where the Crowds of -Pib 
grims coming from all Parts to the Temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, us'd to lodge. The Method of Conveyance 
in thoſe Parts being on Camels, and thoſe Creatures, 
when in Cyrene, a Province of Egypt, wherein that ce- 
lebrated Temple ſtood, urining in the Stables, or, ſay 
ſome; in the parch'd Sands; of this Urine, which is 
remarkably ſtrong, ſublim'd by the Heat of the Sun, 
aroſe a kind of Salt, denominated, ſometimes; from 
the Temple, Ammoniack; and ſometimes, from the 
Region, Cyreniack. | 0 

This Salt being no longer found in thoſe Places, 
ſome Authors ſuſpect there was never ſuch a Thing, 
and that the ancient, as well as the modern Sal Am- 
moniack, _ —_— What pleads” for the con- 
trary, is, that the Salt fre tly belch'd out, in 
Quantities, from Mount 3 much of ce 
ſame Nature, and anſwers to moſt of the Characters 
of the ancient Sal Ammoniack. The Reaſon why no 
more is produc'd in Egypt, is, the Ceſſation of Pilgrim- 
ages to that ancient Idol. | 

The modern Sal Ammoniack, call'd alſo Aqua Ce- 
leſtis, is held by ſome to be native, and to trickle out 
of the Ground about Mount Veſuvius, ina, &c. in 
Form of a Liquor, which, when filtrated, and inſpiſ- 


ſated, becomes Sal Ammoniack. But it is certain, 


all the modern Sal Ammoniact is compound and facti- 
tious, conſiſting of a mineral, a vegetable, and an ani- 
mal Salt combin*d together. Indeed the Publick has 
been entirely at a Loſs,” both as to the Place whence it 
comes, and how it was made ; all we know for cer- 
tain, was, that it came from the Levant, and was a 
volatile urinous Salt, penetrated by an Acid. Father 
Schickard, the Jeſuit, has at length remov'd the Veil, 


in the Miſſionaries Memoirs, for November 1717. This 


Salt, ſays that Father, in a Letter to the Count De 
Thoulouſe, is made in Egypt, in a Sort of Ovens con- 


triv*d for that Purpoſe, the Tops whereof are perfo- 


rated with ſeveral longitudinal Clefts, and on theſe 
Clefts are laid ſeveral long- neck'd glaſs Bottles, fill'd 
with Soot, a little Sea Salt, and the Urine of Cattle, 


well 7 This done, they cover them up with a 


Body of Clay and Brick, all but the Necks, which lie 
open to the Air, and put the Fire in the Oven, which 

ey keep up for 3 Days and Nights. The Phlegm 
of the Materials contain'd in the Bottles, being thus 
exhal'd by the Heat of the Fire, and the acid and al- 
kaline Salts abounding therein, being thus brought to- 
gether near the Necks of the Bottles, they coaleſce, 
harden, and form a whitiſh Maſs, which is the Sal 
Ammoniack. It muſt be added, that all Soot is not fit 
for the Purpoſe, but only that exhaling from Fuel 
made of Dung, whereof that of Camels is eſteem'd 
the ſtrongeſt, and beſt. 

M. Little differs from the Deſcription given by Fa- 
ther Schickard of the Preparation of Sal Ammoniact, in 


that he ſays, that the Mouths of the Glaſſes are luted 


with a Piece of wet Cotton. He adds, that in this 
State they are plac'd over the Oven, or Furnace, in a 
thick Bed of Aſhes, nothing but the Neck appearing, 
and kept there 2 Days and a Night, with a continual 
ſtrong Fire. The Steam ſwells up the Cotton, and 
forms a Paſte at the Vent-hole, hindering thereby the 
Salts from evaporating ; which being confin'd, ſtick 
to the Top of the Bottle, and are, upon breaking i 
taken out in thoſe large Cakes which they ſend to us. 

Mr. Boyle has obſerv'd, that Sal Ammoniack is fo 
cooling, that if a common Thermometer be plunged 
into Water immediately after Sal Ammoniack has been 
diffolv'd in it, the Spirit of Wine contain'd in the 
Thermometer will deſcend with more Precipitation, 
and a great deal lower, than if it had been plunged 
into pure Water ; and if the Thermometer be taken 
out of the Diſſolution of Sal Ammoniack, and be put 
into common Water, the Spirit of Wine will aſcend 
quick enough, for ſome Time. 

M. Homberg ſays, that if one Pound of Sal Ammo- 


niact, and the ſame Quantity of corroſive Sublimate, 


be pulveriz'd 1 afterwards exactly mix d 
together, and the Mixture being put into a Matraſs, 
8 E | 3 Pounds 
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3 Pounds of diſtilrd Vinegar are pour'd upon it, and 


the whole ſtirr'd very well together; the Mixture will 
grow ſo cold, as not to be held long in one's Hand, 
even in the Summer. ; 
Theſe Experiments muſt convince us, that it is very 
eaſy to keep Wine cool without Ice; for, in Fact, if 
we throw, by Intervals, a certain Quantity, more or 
leſs, according as we want the Water more or leſs 
cold, of Sal Ammoniack, in Powder, into 3 or 4 Pints 
of Water; that Water will fupply the Want of Ice; 
obſerving, however, that if we throw but 4 or 5 Oun- 
ces of Sal Ammoniack into that Water, it will not be 
ſo cold as if we threw 8 Ounces; and that if we 
were to throw into it a whole Pound of Sal Ammo- 


mack, at once, the Water would be a vaſt deal colder, 


but the Coldneſs would not laſt ſo long, as when that 
Pound is thrown into it by Intervals. It muſt be ob- 
ferv'd, further, that the Sa! Ammoniack is to be ſtirr'd 
with a Stick, each Time *tis thrown into the Water, to 
tacihtate its Diſſolution. 

There are 10 chymical! Preparations made of Sal 
Ammoniact, viz. the Purification of Sal Ammoniack, 
Flowers of Sal Ammoniack, cathartick Salt of Glauber, 
Aqua Regia, volatile Spirit of Sal Ammoniack, another 
Preparation of volatile Spirit of Sal Ammoniack, with 
its Flowers, and febrifuge fix'd Salt, volatile Spirit of 
Sal Ammoniack dulcified, acid Spirit of Sal Ammoniack, 
its aromatick volatile Salt, and its oily and aromatick 
Spirtt. 

We begin by the moſt eaſy and ſimple of theſe 
Preparations, which is the Pu RI Ic AT io Or SAL 
AuMoxiAck, fince it is nothing elſe than diffolving 
it in a ſufficient Quantity of Water, filtrating the Diſ- 
ſolution, and having it evaporated to Siccity, in a glaſs 
or ſtone Veſſel; a white Salt will be left, which can 
be adminiſter'd from 6 to 24 Grains. Tis an excel- 
lent Sudorifick, and Diuretick, which I have preſcrib'd 
with great Succeſs in malignant Fevers; *tis alſo 
very good for Quartan Agues, and to promote the 
Menſes. 

The FLOwWI RS of SAL AMMONIACK, are a Portion 
of that Salt exalted by Fire, in this Manner: We 
pulverize, and mix exactly, equal Parts of Sal Ammo- 
niack, very dry, and of decrepitated Sea Salt; we put 
the Mixture into an earthen Cucurbite, two Thirds 
whereof we leave empty ; we place the Cucurbite into 
a Furnace, and adapt to it a blind Capital; then make 


a ſmall Fire under it, at the Beginning, which we in- 


creaſe afterwards by Degrees, till we perceive that the 
Sal Ammoniack aſcends in Form of Flour, which will 
ſtick to the Capital, and the ſuperior Part of the Cu- 
curbite : We continue a very — Fire till nothing 
more aſcends, then leave the Veſſels to cool, and at- 
terwards take off gently the Capital, and gather the 
Flowers, which we keep in a Vial well cork' d. They 
have the ſame Virtues of the Sal Ammoniack, but are 
given in a leſs Quantity, viz. from 4 to 15 Grains. 


Note, That Schroderius adviſes the Artiſt to uſe Pow- 
der of Iron, inſtead of decrepitated Salt; becauſe, 
lays he, Iron, as an Alkali, diveſts the Sal Ammo- 


niack of Part of its Acidity, and renders the Flow- 
ers more penetrating. a 


There 1s another Preparation of Flowers of Sal Am- 


moniack, call'd Exs VENERISs, made by calcining, at 


a good Fire, in an earthen Pot, without Glazing, 2 or 
3 Pounds of Vitriol of Cyprus, till it has acquir'd a 
dark red Colour; at which. Time, *tis thrown into 
warm Water, and left to ſteep for ſome Hours ; then 
the Liquor is decanted, and 4 Matter waſh'd ſeveral 


Limes with other warm Water, to deprive it, as much 


as pollible, of its Salt, and render it foft : Afterwards 
it is dry'd, and pulveriz'd, then mix'd exactly with an 
equal Quantity of Sal Ammoniack, in Powder, and the 
Mixture put into a ſtone Cucurbite, two Thirds whereof 


are left empty; and a blind Capital having been a- 


dapted to it, the Veſſel is plac'd in a Furnace on Sand, 
and by a graduate and ſtrong Fire, which is continued 
tor 7 or 8 Hours, yellow Flowers are rais'd to the Ca- 


pital, which mult be gather'd w 
cold, and kept in a Bottle. 
This Eus Veneris is ſudorifi * 
and much eſteemed for the Erde * Atenwating 
Evil, and malignant Fevers, Th IVY, King 
Grains to a Scruple. 
The CaTHaRrTICK SALT or G : 
Sal- Armoniack, penetrated by the roy Py v. the 
The Operation is conducted in the follow) e 


ner : We put what Quantity we pleaſe of Dy ew 
dro 


hen the Veſſels ws 


jack 
pon it 
Eby]. 


netrated, and ſaturated with it. The Ebullition „. 
we place the Veſſel on a Sand-Fire, and have ** 
Humidity evaporated: There remains an — 
Salt, very acrimonious, and a little bitter, which n 
keep in a Bottle. Wa 
This Salt is penetrating, aperitive, reſolut 
brifuge, proper to raiſe the Obftrudicn, fn. 2 
pours, Stone, and Gravel. The Doſe is gom ” 


Grains to twenty, in ſome Liquor 
Diftemper. | apProprated to the 


Note, That this Operation muſt be made under the 
Chimney, to avoid the acrimonious Vapours which 


exhale from it, and which are offenfive to the 
Breath. | 


Note alſo, That the Oil of Vitriol penetrates the $4. 
Armoniack ſooner than any other acid Liquor; for 
the Ebullition happens as ſoon as it is poured upon 
it; but M. Godefrey, of the Royal Academy of Sci. 
ences, has very judiciouſly obſerved, that this Ebul. 
lition is cold, as is plainly ſeen by Means of a Ther- 
mometer plunged into the Matter ; but he obſerves 
likewiſe, that the Vapours, which exhale from the 
Matter, produce ſome Heat, which he has diſco- 
vered AG by the fame Means of a Thermometer. 
I attribute this Difference, which ſeems ſurpriſing to 
the beſt Artiſts, to the Manner thoſe two Matters 
are incorporated together, which is, that Particles 
of the Sal-Armoniack being very looſe and britle, 
the acid Points of the Vitriol penetrate them with 
eaſe, and without meeting with the leaſt Reſiſtance, 
ſo that the Ebullition which happens, proceeding 
only from the eaſy Dilatation of the Pores, which 
the acid Particles have penetrated, which Pores are 
contracted or relaxed, according to the Dimenſions 
and Activity of the acid Particles, and receive from 
them what Poſition and Configuration they are 
pleaſed to give them ; therefore the Ebullition car- 
not be attended with Heat ; but as the Penetration 
of the acid Particles is made with a Fracaſſe- 
ment of the moſt brittle Particles of the Sal- Ame. 
niack, thoſe broken Particles being carried off by 
the moſt volatile ones of the Oil of Vitriol, the 
Compreſſion of the Atmoſphere, by which they are 
forced upwards, occaſions a Friction of thoſe Par 
ticles againſt one another, which cauſes the Heat. 


Aqua Rec1a is a Diſſolution of Sal- Armoniact in 
Spirit of Nitre, made thus: Four Ounces of Sal-Ar- 
moniack in Powder are put into a Matraſs or other g| 
Veſſel, which muſt be pretty large, and ſirtern 
Ounces of Spirit of Nitre having been poured upon f. 
the Veſſel is placed on warm Sand, where t 15 * 
'rill the Sal-Armoniack be diſſolved; which done, the 
Liquor is decanted into a ſtone Bottle, and che Bot. 
tle very well corked with Wax. 


Note, That this Preparation is called Aua Regia, X . 
cauſe it diſſolves Gold, which is eſteeemed the ns 
of Metals. The Veſſel which ſerves for the gh 
ration of Agua Regia muſt be pretty large, hs 
wiſe, as the volatile Spirits are rarefied we 57 5 
Impetuoſity, the Veſſel would burſt, whic * 
be took off the Fire when the Diſſolution 1 * 
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1 i can alſo be made of equal Part of Salt- 
2 * gal Gemma, mixed with three Times as 
much of Bol in Powder, and diſtilling the Mixture 
in the Manner deſcribed for the Diſtillation of Spi- 
vr of Nitre. Though it be very difficult to con- 
ceive why the Aua Regia diſſolves Gold and not 
Silver, Which is leſs fold, all the Chymifts have al- 
jodged ſome Reaſons for it. Some of them pretend 
that the Cauſe of that Difference is, that Gold being 
a Metal which recerves into its Compoſition. a. 

ter Number of 1 rhe Particles than Silver, 

ir wants alſo a more —_ Diſſolvent, ſuch as 
ed of the volatile ſulphu- 

rous Salts of Sal- Armoniact. L Emery pretends that 
this Sentiment deftroys itſelf ; for, ſays he, if Gold 
was compoſed of a greater Quantity of fulphurous 
Particles than Silver, it ſhould be lighter than Sil- 
ver, fince Sulphur is one of the lighteſt of the Chy- 
mica] Principles ; which Opinion is contradicted by 
the Alchymiſts, who pretend that the Sulphur of 
Gold is very different from that mentioned by 
L Emery, ſince it is a fixed Sulphur, and conſe- 


quently very heavy; but L Emery, in his Turn, 


refutes that Notion of 'a fixed Sulphur, as Chime- 
rical, pretending, beſides, that even ſuppoſing that 
fictitious fixed Sulphur in Gold, it could never be 
ſo heavy as the other does (5 which Alchymiſts 
pretend to be in Gold, and which they muſt beheve 
as fixed, in Proportion, as their Sulphur. Others 
are of Opinion that if Aqua Regia diſſolves Gold 
and not Silver, *tis becauſe the thick Points of the 
=_ of Nitre, or of Aqua Fortis, have been ſubti- 
fed 


by the Mixture of Sal Armoniact, and rendered 


more proper to enter the ſmall Pores of Gold, when 
as thoſe ſame Points have not Strength enough, 
through their Smallneſs, nor the Motion neceſſary 
to divide the Particles of the Silver, whoſe Pores 
are a great deal bigger. Bur this ſecond Opinion 1s 
alſo refuted by thoſe who pretend that we have no 
Example to evidence that the acid Points, by ſuch 
Efferveſcence, like that which happens in the Prepa- 
ration of Aqua Regalis, are render*d ſharper; but on the 
contrary that we muſt be convinced by the Practice; 
that the acid Points are either blunted, or broken in 


Part by ſuch Efferveſcence ; which they confirm by 


producing Cryſtals made by the Aqua Regia,whoſe Fi- 
gure is leſs acute or ſharp than thoſe made by Agua 
Fortis. A third Sentiment is, that if Aqua Regia 
diſſolves Gold and not Silver, *tis becauſe the Points 
of the Spirit of Nitre, having been thickened by the 
Addition of the Salt, flide on the Pores 'of Silver, 
which they cannot penetrate, becauſe of the Diſpro- 
portion of their Figures, whenas they penetrate 
Gold, whoſe Pores being a great deal larger, and 
conſequently more proper for their Action; and that 
if on the contrary, the Spirit of Nitre diſſolve Silver, 
tis becauſe its Points are better proportioned to pe- 
netrate the ſmall Pores of that Metal, and by their 
Action diſperſe their Particles. They add to this, 
that the ſame Points can alſo enter the ſmall Pores 
of Gold, but that they are too ſmall, and too eaſy 
to be bowed, to act on that Body. For my Part 
Leſpouſe neither of thoſe three Sentiments for the 
following Reaſons. 1. Becauſe the firſt is abſolute- 
ly contrary to Experience, becauſe if it was even ſo 
true, that Gold was compoſed of fo great a Quan- 
uty of ſulphurous Particles, as pretended, it could 
never be 1magined, with the leaſt Appearance of 
Reaſon, that thoſe ſulphurous Particles could be pe- 
netrated and ſeparated by acid Ones, blunted and 
almoſt hidden in other Iphurous Particles, which 
are capable not only to diminiſh their penetrating 
Faculty, but likewife render them heavier, and 
conſequently retard that Activity neceſſary to ſepa- 
rate and diſperſe the Particles of that Body they are 
to penetrate; much leſs if that Sulphur by a ſtricter 
Coadunation of its Pores is fixed, as pretended, by 
Alckymiſts. 2. If the Pores of Gold were fo exigu- 
ous or ſmall, as ſuppoſed by thoſe who are of the ſe- 
cond Sentiment, they could not be penetrated but with 
* 


great Difficulty, and with violent and repeated EE 
forts on the Part of the penetrating Subſtance, 
which for that Reaſon — have Strength as well 
as Sharpneſs, which neceſſary Strength cannot be 
ſuppoſed in volatiliſed Particles; fince the more vo- 
latile thoſe Particles are, the leſs proper to be fixed 
to Action, and the leſs capable to reſiſt the Obſta- 
cles they meet With in the Body, they are to pene- 
trate, and to bear the Weight of the impulſive 
Power, which directs them to Action and if even 
they had all thoſe Properties, they would be fo ex- 
alted in their firſt Operation, as to be incapable, 


after the Penetration to proceed farther ; but would 


remain inactive in the Pores they have penetrated. 
3. Becauſe I believe it ridiculous to ſuppoſe that the 
Pores of Gold are wider than thoſe of Silver ; for if 
they were wider, Gold ſhould be as eaſily diſſolved 
by the acid Points of the Aqua Fortis, as by thoſe of 
the Aqua Regalis, and even eaſier; for if thoſe who 
admit thoſe Pores wider, admit likewiſe the Points 
of the Acids of Agua Fortis ſharper than thoſe of 
Aqua Regalis , we have all the Reaſon imaginable 
to ſuppoſe that thoſe ſharp Points can as eaſily; or 
rather eaſier, enter the Pores of Gold than thoſe of 
Silver; and what is faid that though thoſe Points 
can in Fact enter the Pores of Gold, but that thoſe 
Pores being ſo wide, thoſe ſmall Points cannot 
reach their Extremities, ſo as to make the leaſt Im- 
preſſion on them, much leſs to deſtroy their Frame, is 
ridiculous ; ſince what one Point cannot do, ſeveral 
can, and as thoſe Pores are wide enough to receive 
ſeveral Points, why ſhould we not imagine that as 
many Points enter them as can fill up their whole 
Vacuity, and that thoſe Points thus crowded in, by 
their continual Motion to acquire in their new Re- 
ceptacle a proper Situation, are capable, by their 
frequent Shock, as well among . as againſt 
the Body they have penetrated, to accelerate its 
Diſſolution, much more than a blunted Particle, 
ſuch as thoſe of Aqua Regalis, are ſuppoſed to be, 
which finding Room enough in the Peres of Gold 
to anſwer all their Dimenſions, and loaded beſides 
with the ſulphurous one they have borrowed from 
the Sal-Armoniack, and thereby are deprived of Part 
of their Activity; ſhould remain at Reſt in their new 
Habitation. Therefore my Sentiment is, that the 
Difference of the Diſſolution of thoſe two Metals 
conſiſts in the different Configuration of their Pores, 
and in the different Forms of the Points they are 
ee, by. That the Pores of Silver being ob- 
ique, and the acid Points of the Aua Fortis bowed 
at both Ends, in the Form of ſo many little Hooks; 
(which Form they have received at their firſt For- 
mation by their Friction againſt one another, as 
having been formed of different Subſtances) they 
hook in thoſe oblique Pores, and are forced into 
them by the impulſive Power of the ambient Atmo- 
ſphere, wherein being entirely buried at laſt, and 
endeavouring afterwards by their natural Activity, 
to break their Priſon, they entangled themſelves 
more and more in the ramous Particles of the Metal, 
and by their repeated Efforts and frequent Strokes 
deſtroy at laſt its whole Frame. On the contrary, 
the Pores of Gold being in a direct Line, and the 
acid Particles of the Spirit of Nitre, having been 
ſtraiten'd in the Pores of the Sal- Armoniact, and 
render d better fixed for Action by a Deprivation of 
Part of their Volatility, in penetrating the Pores of 
Gold, inciſe and diſunite its Particles. 


The VoLATILE SPIRIT or SAL-ARMONIAC is a 
volatile Salt, looſened from the Sal- Armoniact, by 
Means of Quick-Lime, and reſolved into a Liquor by 
an aqueous Humidity. The Operation is conducted 
thus: Six Ounces of Sal-Armoniact, and twenty-four 
Ounces of Quick-Lime, which has been expoſed for 
fx or ſeven Days, and as many Nights in a damp 
Place, are pounded ſeparately and mixed in a Mortar, 
and the Mixture put quickly into a large Retort, half 
whereof is left empty. The Veſſel is placed — 
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Sand, a large Recipient adapted to it, and the Joints 
exactly luted; the firſt Spirits diſtil without Fire, du- 
ring an Hour, after which, 2 or 3 lighted Coals are 
put under the Retort, and the Fire increas'd to the 
ſecond Degree, and continu'd thus till it has done di- 
{tiling. The. Operation is ended in 3 Hours, when 
the Veſſels are left to grow cold, and unluted. The 
Liquor in the Recipient is pour'd quickly into a Vial, 
the Artiſt turning his Head, to avoid a ſubtile Vapour 
which exhales continually, and taking Care to cork 
well the Bottle with Wax, | 

This Spirit is an excellent Remedy for all Maladies 
which proceed from Opilation, and Corruption of 
Humours ; as for malignant Fevers, the E ilepſy, 
Palſy, Plague, and the Small Pox, it expels the Hu- 
mours by Perſpiration, and Urine. The Doſe is from 
6 Drops to 20, in a Glaſs of Water of Carduus Bene- 
dictus. I have preſcrib'd it to a Perſon in the Small 
Pox, who was thought dying, and had loſt her Sen- 
ſes, which ſhe recover'd perfectly, Half an Hour after 
ſhe had taken the os, and 1s yet alive. 


Note, That it is better to give the volatile Spirits in 
ſudorificx Waters, than in Broth, becauſe Broth 
being taken warm, the Heat would exalt into the 
Air the beſt Part of the volatile Salts, before the 
Patient could carry the Porringer to his Mouth. 
The Artiſt muſt turn his Head when he takes off 
the Recipient; becaule the volatile Salt enters with 
Rapidity into the Noſe, and ſtops Reſpiration, 
ſo that ſome have fainted away. To avoid that 
Accident, it would be very proper to have ready at 
Hand a wet Piece of Linnen Cloth, to ſtop the 
Recipient as ſoon as it is unluted. 


The other Preparation of volatile Spirit of Sal 
Ammoniack, and, at the ſame Time, of its fixed 
and febrifuge Salt, is made by pulverizing and mix- 
ing together 8 Ounces of Sal Ammoniack, and as much 
of fix'd Salt of Tartar. The Mixture is put quickly 
into a glaſs Cucurbite, and humected with 5 Ounces 
of common Water; a Capital and a Recipient are 
adapted to the Veſſel, and the Joints exactly luted 
with a wet Bladder: The Veſlel is placed on Sand, 
with a ſmall Fire at firſt, to heat the Cucurbite by 
Degrees, and to make the Spirits drop into the Re- 
cipient; but when it has done diltilling, the Recipient 
is taken off, and well cork'd; then the Fire is increa- 
ſed to the third Degree, and continu'd thus for about 
2 Hours, during which Time there are white Flowers 
of Sal Ammoniack, which ſtick at the Bottom of the 
Capital in Form of Flour. 

This Spirit has the ſame Virtues of the other, but 
is not quite ſo penetrating. The Flowers muſt be ga- 
ther'd, and may be us'd as the other Flowers of Sal 
Ammoniack abovemention'd. There will remain at the 
Bottom of the Cucurbite a white fix'd Maſs, which 
mult be melted in a ſufficient Quantity of Water, the 
Diſſolution filtred, and evaporated, afterwards, to Sic- 
city. A white Salt will be left in the Veſſel, which is 
eſteem'd a very good Remedy for Intermitting Fevers. 
*Tis call'd the febrifuge Salt of Silvius, becauſe a Phy- 
ſician of Paris, call'd Slvius, has formerly us'd it. 
The Doſe is from 8 Grains to 3o, in ſome Liquor ap- 
propriated to the Diſtemper. 

The VoLATILE SPIRIT OF SAL AMMONIACK 
DULCIFIED, is a volatile Sal Ammoniack diſſolv'd in 
Spirit of Wine, thus: Equal Quantities of Sal Ammo- 
niack, and of Salt of Tartar, v. gr. 4 Ounces of each, 
are pulveriz'd ſeparately, and mix'd very well together 
in a ſtone or glaſs Mortar, and the Mixture being put 
into a glaſs Cucurbite, 10 Ounces of Spirit of Wine, 

very well rectity*d, are pour'd upon it; the whole is 
{tirr*d together with a wooden Spatula, and a Capital, 
with its Recipicnt, having been adapted to the Cu- 
curbite, and the Joints exactly luted, tis placed in a 
Furnace on the Sand, and a very ſmall Fire made un- 
der it, to heat the Veſſel. A volatile Salt aſcends, 
and ſticks to the Capital, and to the Neck of the Re- 
cipient; then the Fire is increas'd a little, and conti- 


nu'd in that State till the Diſtillation; | 
Operation is ended in 4 or 5 — — Ache V. The 
being cold, and unluted, there are fun 1 eſſels 
Salt ſticking to the Capital, and a Spirit in * Yolatl 
pient ; both Matters are quickly put into a — Reci- 
the Sand, and another Retort adapted to it "op on 
cipient, and the Joints exactly luted : Then a a Rec 
proceeds to the Diſtillation with a ſmall Fire . 
3 other ſuch Cohobations, he keeps what hes 1 
ſtill'd in a Bottle, well V di 
This Spirit is an excellent Remedy for th 
Palſy, Scurvy, malignant Fevers, — the rh 
It puſhes the Humours by Sweat, and inſenſibſe __ 
ration. The Doſe is from 10 Drops to 30, in f Pi- 
Liquor appropriated to the Diſtemper. Tig one 
alſo, apply d externally, for the Palſy. good, 
The Ac1p SPIRIT OF SAL AMMoniack is a fix'd 
Sal Ammoniack reſolv'd into Liquor by a great Fire 


in the following Manner: We take what Quantity we 


and Salt of Tartar, are pulveriz'd, and mix'd toge- 
ther; the Mixture is put into a ſtone or glaſs Cucur- 
bite, and a very good Spirit of Wine pour'd upon it, 
that it may ſwim over it, to the Height of Half a 
Finger's Breadth : The whole is very well ſtirr'd with 
a wooden Spatula, and after a Capital, with its Reci- 

tent, have been adapted to the Cucurbite, and the 
Jong exactly luted with a wet Bladder, it is placed on 
the Sand, and a ſmall Fire made under it, for 3 or 4 
Hours, during which Time, a volatile Salt aſcends to 
the Capital, and a Spirit diſtils in the Recipient. The 
Diſtillation over, and the Veſſels cold, they are un- 
luted, and the Salt, which has been ſeparated from 
them, and weigh'd, is put into a glaſs Cucurbite, and 
a Drachm and a Half of Eſſence of Cinnamon, or of 
Mace, or Roſemary, c. pour'd upon each Ounce of 
Salt: The whole is ſtirr'd with a wooden Spatula, 
that the Eſſence may incorporate very well with the 
volatile Salt ; then the Cucurbite is cover'd witha Ca- 
pital, and a Recipient having been adapted to it, and 
the Joints exactly luted with a wet Bladder, the Veſſel 
is plac*d on the Sand, and a ſmall Fire given to it, to 
make all the volatile Salt aſcend which ſticks to the 
Capital. When the Veſſels are cold, the Salt is ſe- 
ae ey from the Capital, and kept in a Vaal, well 
cork'd. 

Thi aromatick Salt is ſudorifick, . and ce 

ick; proper againſt the Lethargy, Palſy, ScurV}> 

*. « nnd; mall Pox, and the Plague; it pro- 
vokes the Menſes, and appeaſes the Hyſtericks. he 
Doſe is from 4 Grains to 15, in ſome Liquor appr?” 
priated to the Diſtemper. 


Note, That the Aromaticks operate a great deal better 
when mix'd with volatile Salts, than when alone; 
becauſe that Salt ſerves for a Vehicle to them, 
renders them more penetrating. 


The AROMATICk, OiLy, anD VOLATILE Spi- 
RIT, is a Diſſolution of the eſſential Parts of SA 
maticks, made by the Spirit of Sal Ammoniack, = 
Spirit of Wine, in the plowing Manner : Take 


namon, Mace, Cloves, the Peel of Sevil Oranges, 
Half an Ounce of each, and 4 Ounces of Sa! _ 
niack ; bruiſe them all together, and put them into 

glaſs Bottle: Add to it 4 Ounces of Salt of Tas 
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he in the Bottlez -and pour upon it 4 
ſti of Water of Orange-flowers, and 4 Ounces of 
nit of Wine imp ted with Sal Ammoniact which 
NN diftill'd in the preceding Operation; or, for 
Want of it, common pirit of Wine: Stop exactly 
Bottle, and leave it in Digeſtion, without Fire, 
de Pays, ſhaking it from Time to Time: Pour, 
for the whole — into a . 3 
a uickly, a Capital to it, with its Recipient; 
— mop rs and having plac'd the Veiſel on 
= Sind, proceed to the Diſtillation of all the Liquor 
it a low Fire, till it has done diſtilling. Yow'll have 
\ yer penetrating Spirit, which muſt be kept in a 
well cork'd. 

This Spirit is good for the Dropſy, if taken Morn- 
ing and ight, for a Fortnight ſucceſſively. The 
Doſe is from 6 Drops to 20, in a Liquor appropriated 
to the Diſtemper. 


Having thus pretty well ſucceeded, as I hope, in 


different Preparations of Sal Ammoniack , the next 
Cube: I find under my Hands in my Laboratory, is 
triol. | 
. is a Mineral compos'd of an acid Salt, and 
fulphurous Earth. Tis defin'd, by Boerhaave, a ſa- 
line, metallick, tranſparent Glebe ; diſſoluble in Wa- 
ter, and fuſible by Fire. 

There are four Species of Vitriol, viz. blue, green, 
white, and red. The blue is found near the Mines of 
Copper in Hungary, and the Iſland of Cyprus ; it par- 
ticipates much of Copper, which renders it a little 
cauſtick. Tis never us'd but externally, in Colyres, 
and to eat proud Fleſh, 

There are 3 Sorts of green Vitriol, viz. that of 
Germany, England, and the Roman Vitriol. That of 
Germany is a little blueiſh, and contains ſome Copper; 
'tis better than any other for the Compoſition 0 _ 
fu. That of England participates of Iron, and is 
proper to make the Spirit of Vitriol. The Roman is 
like the Engliſh, but not ſo eaſily melted. 

The white Vitriol is extracted by Evaporation from 
the Waters of vitriolict Springs, or is a green Vitriol 
calin'd white, and afterwards diſſolv'd in Water, fil- 
trated, and dry*d on the Fire; but, however, tis the 
moſt depurated of metallick Subſtance. It may be 
niken inwardly, to excite Vomiting ; tis alſo us'd in 
Colyres. 

he red Vitriol is brought over from Germany, *tis 
call'd natural Colcothar, or Chalcitis ; tis 7 to 
be a green Vitriol calcin'd by a ſubterraneous Fire, and 
is the moſt rare of all Vitriols. It ſtops Bleeding, 
when apply d on Hæmorrhages. 

All the other Vitriols above nam' d, are really facti- 
tious, being only a kind of Cryſtals, drawn by Means 
of Water from a Sort of Marcaſite erdinarily found in 
Mines, and call'd, by Naturaliſts, Pyrites, or Quis. 
Roman Vitriol is made by expoſing theſe Fyrites to the 
Air, till ſuch Time as they calcine, and change into a 
greeniſh vitriolick Calx, or Duſt; in which State they 
are thrown into the Water, and are afterwards, by 
Boiling and Evaporation, reduc'd into that kind of 
Cryſtal ſent us from 7taly. | 

All the other Vitriols are made after the ſame Man- 
ner, that is, much after the ſame Manner Allum is 


made in England, and Saltpetre in France. For green 
Vitriol, they add a great Number of Pieces of Iron to 


the Liquor in boiling ; as ſoon as the Iron is diſſolv'd, 
they evaporate the Diſſolution to a certain ee, and 
lo let it cryſtallize. The Cryſtals being form d, there 
remains a thick, reddiſh, unctuous, ſtiptick, and aſtrin- 
gent Liquor, which M. Geoffrey calls Eau mere de Vi- 
iriol, as containing all the Principles of the Mineral, 

gh diſunited. The Powder of this Vitriol is ex- 
ceeding ſtiptick, and excellent for the Cure of Wounds, 
and ſtopping of Blood. Its Effects, this Way, have 
been rals d by the Knavery of ſome, and Credulity of 


others, to a kind of Miracle; it being this that makes 


tie Baſis of the famous ſympathetick Powder. 

If a ſmall Quantity: of white or green Virriol be 
melted in Water, and we write with the Diſſolution, 
the en will be inviſible; but if that Writing be 

50 | | 


will be form'd Cryſtals, 
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rubb'd over with a Piece of Cdtton dipp'd in æ De- 
coction of Galls, it will be viſible; if another Piece 
of Cotton, dipp'd in Spirit” of Virriol, be paſs'd 
lightly over that Writing, it will diſappear; and if, 
laſtly, another Piece of Cotton, dipp'd in Oil of Tar- 
tar per deliguium, be rubb'd over the ſame Writing, 
it will appear again, but of a yellowiſh Colour, If 
the Diſſolution of Vitriol, or Vitriol in Powder, be 
thrown into a ſtrong Decoction of dry Roſes, it will 
make Ink as black as common Ink; if ſome Drops 
of Spirit of Yitriol be pour'd upon it, the Ink will 
turn red ; and if a ſmall Quantity of volatile Sal Am- 
moniack be added to it, it will turn grey. All the 
Reaſon which can be aſſign'd for theſe different Phe- 
nomena, is, that each of theſe Liquors changes the 
Configuration of the Pores of the Matter they are 

ur'd upon, or apply'd to, and thereby make it re- 

ect the Light in a different Manner, 

We deſign to make 8 chymical Preparations of Ni- 
triol, viz. the Gilla Vitrioli, or vomitive Vitriol, Cal- 
cination of Vitriol, Diſtillation of Vitriol, Oil of Vi- 
triol dulcified, Styptick Water, Narcotick volatile Salt of 
Vitriol, Medicamentous Stone, and Salt of Vitriol. 

We begin by GIILIA VitTrioLi, or VomrTrve Vi- 
TRIOL, which is but a Purification of white Vitriol, 
made by melting what tity we pleaſe of white 
Vitriol, in a * of Phlegm ſufficient for its Diſ- 
ſolution ; we filtrate the Diſſolution, and have two 
Thirds of the Humidity evaporated in a ſtone Veſſel : 
Then placing the reſt in a cool Place for 2 Days, there 
which we'll ſeparate, and 
cauſe again a Third of the Humidity left to be eva- 
porated, ing the Veſſel afterwards to its former 
cool Place the Formation of new Cryſtals ; We 
repeat the ſame Operation till we have extracted all 
our Cryſtals, which we have in the Sun, and 
keep as a gentle Vomitive. The Doſe is from 12 
Grains to a Drachm, in Broth, or another Liquor. 

An aperitive mineral Water can be made by difſo- 


ving 8 or 9 Grains of Gilla Vitrioli in 2 Pounds of 
common Water, 


Note, That all the Humidity | be evaporated with- 
out 1 The Gal Vitrioli will remain 


The Vitriol is calcin'd by putting it into an eatthen 
Pot without Glazing; and placing the Pot on the 
Fire; the YVitriol will reſolve into Water. The Liquor 
muſt be boil'd ro Conſumption of the Humidity, or 
till the Matter be in a Maſs, a little towards 
white; then the Veſſel is taken off the Fire. *Tis 
what we call Vitriol calcin'd white. If the Vitriol 
be calcin'd for a long Time, at a great Fire, it will 
turn red, like Blood. *Tis call'd Colcothar, and is 
very good to. ſtop Bleeding, if apply'd on the 


Wound. 


Note, That the famous 
, elſe but a white Vitriol prepar'd in different Man- 
ners, according to the different Ideas form'd of it. 
Roman Vitriol is = beſt-for 3 

Sympathetick Powder is prepar” ing 
Vital to the Sun white that Planer E in the Sign 
Leo, i. e. in the Month of Fuly, to have it dry d 
and open'd ; becauſe the Yitriol is ſooner dry'd in 
that Seaſon, than in any other: And it is even ſup- 
pos'd, that the exceſſive Heat of the Sun, at that 
| Tune, volatilizes the Particles of the Vitriol. But 
as to the pretended Influence which tis ſaid to re- 
ceive, at that Time, from the Planet, it is nothing 
elſe but a mere Chimera. This Sympathetick Pow- 
der is us d by dipping a Piece of Cloth in the Blood 
of the-Perſon wounded, and ſpreading the Powder 
upon that Blood. Tis pretended, if che Pa- 
tient was 4 or 5-1 off, when that Operation 
is made, the Wound would dry preſently; but the 
Experiments made by a vaſt Number of Perſons, 
prove, ſufficiently enough, that this pretended Vir- 
rue * a mere Piece of Charletanery, 

- K 


betict Powder is nothing. 
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Sand, a large Recipient adapted to it, and the Joints 
exactly luted; the firſt Spirits diſtil without Fire, du- 
ring an Hour, after which, 2 or 3 lighted Coals are 
put under the Retort, and the Fire increas'd to the 
ſecond Degree, and continu'd thus till it has done di- 
ſtilling. The Operation is ended in 3 Hours, when 
the Veſſels are left to grow cold, and unluted. The 
Liquor in the Recipient is pour'd quickly into a Vial, 
the Artiſt turning his Head, to avoid a ſubtile Vapour 
which exhales continually, and taking Care to cork 
well the Bottle with Wax. 

This Spirit is an excellent Remedy for all Maladies 
which proceed from Opilation, and Corruption of 
Humours; as for malignant Fevers, the Epilepſy, 
Palſy, Plague, and the Small Pox, it expels the Hu- 
mours by Perſpiration, and Urine. The Doſe is from 
6 Drops to 20, in a Glaſs of Water of Carduus Bene- 
dictus. I have preſcrib'd it to a Perſon in the Small 
Pox, who was thought dying, and had loſt her Sen- 
ſes, which ſhe recover'd perfectly, Half an Hour after 
ſhe had raken the Remedy, and 1s yet alive. 


Note, That it is better to give the volatile Spirits in 
ſudorificx Waters, than in Broth, becauſe Broth 
being taken warm, the Heat would exalt into the 
Air the beſt Part of the volatile Salts, before the 
Patient could carry the Porringer to his Mouth. 
The Artiſt muſt turn his Head when he takes off 
the Recipient ; becaule the volatile Salt enters with 
Rapidity into the Noſe, and ſtops Reſpiration, 
ſo that ſome have fainted away. To avoid that 
Accident, it would be very proper to have ready at 
Hand a wet Piece of Linnen Cloth, to ſtop the 
Recipient as ſoon as it is unluted. 


The other Preparation of volatile Spirit of Sal 
Ammoniack, and, at the ſame Time, of its fixed 
and febrifuge Salt, is made by pulverizing and mix- 
ing together 8 Ounces of Sal Ammoniack, and as much 
of fix'd Salt of Tartar. The Mixture is put quickly 
into a glaſs Cucurbite, and humected with 5 Ounces 
of common Water; a Capital and a Recipient are 
adapted to the Veſſel, and the Joints exactly luted 
with a wet Bladder: The Veſſel is placed on Sand, 
with a ſmall Fire at firſt, to heat the Cucurbite by 
Degrees, and to make the Spirits drop into the Re- 
cipient; but when it has done diſtilling, the Recipient 
is taken off, and well cork'd; then the Fire is increa- 
ſed to the third Degree, and continu'd thus for about 
2 Hours, during which Time there are white Flowers 
of Sal Ammoniack, which ſtick at the Bottom of the 
Capital in Form of Flour. 

This Spirit has the ſame Virtues of the other, but 
is not quite ſo penetrating. The Flowers muſt be ga- 
ther'd, and may be us'd as the other Flowers of Sal 
Ammoniack abovemention'd. There will remain at the 
Bottom of the Cucurbite a white fix'd Maſs, which 
muſt be melted in a ſufficient Quantity of Water, the 
Diſſolution filtred, and evaporated, afterwards, to Sic- 
city. A white Salt will be left in the Veſſel, which is 
eſteem'd a very good Remedy for Intermitting Fevers. 
*Tis call'd the febrifuge Salt of Silvius, becauſe a Phy- 
lician of Paris, call'd Slvius, has formerly us'd it. 
The Doſe is from 8 Grains to 30, in ſome Liquor ap- 
propriated to the Diſtemper. . 

Ihe VoLATILE SPIRIT OF SAL AMMONIACK 
DULCIFIED, is a volatile Sal Ammoniack diſſolv'd in 
Spirit of Wine, thus: Equal Quantities of Sal Ammo- 
niack, and of Salt of Tartar, v. gr. 4 Ounces of each, 
are pulveriz'd ſeparately, and mix'd very well together 
in a ſtone or glaſs Mortar, and the Mixture being put 

into a glaſs Cucurbite, 10 Ounces of Spirit of Wine, 
very well rectity'd, are pour'd upon it; the whole is 
ſtirr'd together with a wooden Spatula, and a Capital, 
with its Recipicnt, having been adapted to the Cu- 
curbite, and the Joints exactly luted, 'tis placed in a 
Lurnace on the Sand, and a very ſmall Fire made un- 
der it, to heat the Veſſel. A volatile Salt aſcends, 
and ſticks to the Capital, and to the Neck of the Re- 
(ipient; then the Fire is increas'd a little, and conti- 


nu'd in that State till the Diſtillatio 
Operation is * in 4 or 5 Hours 
being cold, and unluted, there are | 
Salt ticking to the Capital, and a 4. to, le 
pient ; both Matters are quickly put into a I Reci- 
the Sand, and another Retort adapted to it 2 on 
cipient, and the Joints exactly luted: Then the — 
proceeds to the Diſtillation with a ſmall Fire —- 
3 other ſuch Cohobations, he keeps what has — 
Rill'd in a Bottle, well cork'd. di 

This Spirit is an excellent Remedy for the Le 
Palſy, Scurvy, malignant Fevers, and the Hyſterick 
It puſhes the Humours by Sweat, and inſenſibſe Perſyj. 
ration. The Doſe is from 10 Drops to 30, in ſo g 
Liquor appropriated to the Diſtemper. Tig — 
alſo, apply d externally, for the Palſy. 8 

The Acip SPIRIT or SAL AMMoxtack, is a fred 
Sal Ammoniack reſolv'd into Liquor by a great * 
in the following Manner: We take what Quantity * 
pleaſe of the febrifuge and fix d Sal Ammoniack above. 
mention'd, which we reduce into Powder, and mix 
exactly with 3 Times as much Bole, alſo in Powder 
we put the Mixture into a Retort, one Third whereof 
is left empty, which we place in a clog'd reverberatory 
Furnace, and adapt a large Recipient to it: We lute 
exactly the Joints, and proceed in the Manner de- 
{crib'd for the making Spirit of Salt. We find in the 
Recipient an acid Spirit, which is very diuretick. 

This Spirit is eſteem'd a Specifick for malignant 
Maladies. The Doſe is to an agreeable Acidity in Ju- 
leps, or Broth. 

The VoLaTiLE, OiLy, and AROMArick SALT, 
is a volatile Sal Ammoniack impregnated with aroma- 
tick Eſſences, thus: Equal Parts of Sal Ammoniack, 
and Salt of Tartar, are pulveriz'd, and mix'd toge- 
ther ; the Mixture 1s put into a ſtone or glaſs Cucur- 
bite, and a very good Spirit of Wine pour'd upon it, 
that it may ſwim over it, to the Height of Half a 
Finger's Breadth : The whole is very well ſtirr' d with 
a wooden Spatula, and after a Capital, with its Reci- 
pient, have been adapted to the Cucurbite, and the 
Joints exactly luted with a wet Bladder, it is N 
the Sand, and a ſmall Fire made under it, for 3 or 4 
Hours, during which Time, a volatile Salt aſcends to 
the Capital, and a Spirit diſtils in the Recipient. The 
Diſtillation over, and the Veſſels cold, they are un- 
luted, and the Salt, which has been ſeparated from 
them, and weigh'd, is put into a glaſs Cucurbite, and 
a Drachm and a Half of Eſſence of Cinnamon, or of 
Mace, or Roſemary, &c. pour'd upon each Ounce of 
Salt: The whole is ſtirr'd with a wooden Spatula, 
that the Eſſence may incorporate very well with the 
volatile Salt ; then the Cucurbite is cover'd witha Ca- 
pital, and a Recipient having been adapted to it, and 
the Joints exactly luted with a wet Bladder, the Veſſel 
is plac*d on the Sand, and a ſmall Fire given to It, t0 
make all the volatile Salt aſcend which ſticks to the 
Capital. When the Veſſels are cold, the Salt 1s ſe- 
parated from the Capital, and kept in a Vial, well 
cork'd. 

This aromatick Salt is ſudorifick, cordial, and ce. 
phalick ; proper againſt the Lethargy, Palſy, Scurv], 
malignant Fevers, Small Pox, and the Plague; it Pro- 
vokes the Menſes, and appeaſes the Hyſtericks. The 
Doſe is from 4 Grains to 15, in ſome Liquor appro- 
priated to the Diſtemper. 


n is over. Th 
„and the Vestel 


Note, That the Aromatics operate a great deal 1 
when mix'd with volatile Salts, than when alone; 
becauſe that Salt ſerves for a Vehicle to them, an 


renders them more penetrating. 


The AROMATICk, Oily, Ax p VOLATILE Spl- 
RIT, is a Diſſolution of the eſſential Paris of 
maticks, made by the Spirit of Sal Amimoniack, 5 
Spirit of Wine, in the following Manner: Take 


namon, Mace, Cloves, the Peel of Sevil on. 


niack ; bruiſe them all together, and put them into a 
glaſs Bottle: Add to it 4 Ounces of Salt of Tow. 


Half an Ounce of each, and +4 Ounces of Sal 
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Mixture in the Bottle; and pour upon it 4 
2 of Water of Orange: flowers, and 4 Ounces of 


_ ne im ated with Sal Ammoniack which 
Spiit of ptr * 2 receding Operation; or, for 
* of it, common Spirit of Wine: Stop exactly 

Bottle, and leave it in Digeſtion, without Fire, 
2 Days, ſhaking it from Time to Time: Pour, 
jt s, the whole err yer into a 15 u 

a uickly, a Capital to it, with its Recipient; 
dn the foints, yr having plac'd the Veel on 
* , proceed to the Diſtillation of all the Liquor 
it a low Fire, till it has done diſtilling. Yow'll have 
\ very penetrating Spirit, which muſt be kept in a 
Bottle, well cork'd. a 

This Spirit is good for the Dropſy, if taken Morn- 
ing and Night, for a Fortnight ſucceſſively. The 
Doſe is from 6 Drops to 20, in a Liquor appropriated 
to the Diſtemper. : 

Having thus pretty well ſucceeded, as I hope, in 
our different Preparations of Sal Ammoniact; the next 
Subject I find under my Hands in my Laboratory, is 

triol. 

8 is a Mineral compos'd of an acid Salt, and 
fulphurous Earth. Tis defin*'d, by Boerhaave, a ſa- 
line, metallick, tranſparent Glebe ; diſſoluble in Wa- 
ter, and fuſible by Fire. 

There are four Species of Vitriol, vix. blue, green, 
white, and red. The blue is found near the Mines of 
Copper in Hungary, and the Iſland of Cyprus ; it par- 
ticipates much of Copper, which renders it a little 
cauſtick. Tis never us'd but externally, in Colyres, 
and to eat proud Fleſh, 

There are 3 Sorts of green Vitriol, viz. that of 
Germany, England, and the Roman Vitriol. That of 
Germany is a little blueiſh, and contains ſome 27 ; 
'tis better than any other for the Compoſition of Agua 
firtis. That of England participates of Iron, and is 
proper to make the Spirit of Vitriol. The Roman is 
like the Engliſh, but not ſo eaſily melted. 

The white Vitriol is extracted by Evaporation from 
the Waters of vitriolict Springs, or is a green Vitriol 
calcin'd white, and afterwards diſſolv'd in Water, fil- 
tated, and dry*d on the Fire; but, however, tis the 
moſt depurated of metallick Subſtance. It may be 
taken inwardly, to excite Vomiting ; tis alſo us'd in 
Colyres. 

The red Vitriol is brought over from Germany, *tis 
call'd natural Colcothar, or Chalcitis; tis ſuppos'd to 
be a green, Vitriol calcin'd by a ſubterraneous Fire, and 
is the moſt rare of all Vitriols. It ſtops Bleeding, 
when apply'd on Hæmorrhages. 

All the other Vitriols above nam'd, are really facti- 
tious, being only a kind of Cryſtals, drawn by Means 
of Water from a Sort of Marcaſite ordinarily found in 
Mines, and call'd, by Naturaliſts, Pyrites, or Quis. 
Roman Vitriol is made by expoſing theſe Pyrites to the 
Air, till ſuch Time as they calcine, and change into a 
greeniſh vitriolick Calx, or Duſt; in which State they 
ae thrown into the Water, and are afterwards, by 
Bolling and Evaporation, reduc'd into that kind of 
Cryſtal ſent us from 1taly. | 

All the other Vitriols are made after the ſame Man- 
ner, that is, much after the fame Manner Allum is 
made in England, and Saltpetre in France. For green 


Vitrial, they add a great Number of Pieces of Iron to 


the Liquor in boiling ; as ſoon as the Iron is diffolv'd, 
they evaporate the Diſſolution to a certain Degree, and 
o let it cryſtallize. The Cryſtals being form'd, there 
remains a thick, reddiſh, unctuous, ſtiptick, and aſtrin- 
gent Liquor, which M. Geoffroy calls Eau mere de Vi- 
iriol, as containing all the Principles of the Mineral, 
though diſunited. The Powder of this Yitriol is ex- 
ceding ſtiptick, and excellent for the Cure of Wounds, 
and ſtopping of Blood. Its Effects, this Way, have 
been rais'd by the Knavery of ſome, and Credulity of 
others, to a kind of Miracle; it being this that makes 
the Baſis of the famous ſympathetick Powder. 

If a ſmall Quantity of white or green Vitriol be 
melted in Water, and we write with the Diſſolution, 
the Wriing will be inviſible; but if that Writing be 

50 | 


rubb'd over with a Piece of Cotton dipp'd in a De- 
coction of Galls, it will be viſible ; if another Piece 
of Cotton, dipp'd in Spirit of Virriol, be paſs'd 
lightly over that Writing, it will diſappear; ' and if, 
laſtly, another Piece of Cotton, dipp'd in Oil of Tar- 
tar per deliquium, be rubb'd over the ſame Writing, 
it will appear again, but of a yellowiſh Colour, If 
the Diſſolution of Vitriol, or Vitrio in Powder, be 
thrown into a ſtrong Decoction of dry Roſes, it will 
make Ink as black as common Ink ; if ſome Drops 
of Spirit of Vitriol be pour'd upon it, the Ink will 
turn red; and if a ſmall Quantity of volatile Sal Am- 
moniack be added to it, it will turn grey. All the 
Reaſon which can be aſſign'd for theſe different Pbæ- 
nomena, is, that each of theſe Liquors changes the 
Configuration of the Pores of the Matter they are 
pour' d Ir or apply d to, and thereby make it re- 
flect the Light in a different Manner. 

We deſign to make 8 chymical Preparations of Vi- 
triol, viz. the Gilla Vitrioli, or vomitive Vitriol, Cal- 
cination of Vitriol, Diſtillation of Vitriol, Oil of Vi- 
triol dulciſied, Styptick Water, Narcotick volatile Salt of 
Vitriol, Medicamentous Stone, and Salt of Vitriol. 

We begin by GILIAVITRIOILI, or VomiTrive V1- 
TRIOL, which is but a Purification of white Vitriol, 
made by melting what Quantity we pleaſe of white 
Vitriol, in a 98 of Phlegm ſufficient for its Diſ- 
ſolution; we filtrate the Diſſolution, and have two 
Thirds of the Humidity evaporated in a ſtone Veſſel : 
Then placing the reſt in a cool Place for 2 Days, there 
will be form'd Cryſtals, which we'll ſeparate, and 
cauſe again a Third of the Humidity left to be eva- 
porated, ing the Veſſel afterwards to its former 
cool Place for the Formation of new Cryſtals : We 
repeat the ſame Operation till we have extracted all 
our Cryſtals, which we have in the Sun, and 
keep as a gentle Vomitive. The Doſe is from 12 
Grains to a Drachm, in Broth, or another Liquor. 

An aperitive mineral Water can be made by difſo- 
ving 8 or 9 Grains of Gilla Vitrioli in 2 Pounds of 
common Water, 


Note, That all the Humidity may be evaporated with- 
out Cryſtallization. The Gilla Vitrioli will remain 
at the Bottom in white Powder. 


The Vitriol is calcin'd by putting it into an eatthen 
Pot without Glazing, and placing the Pot on the 
Fire; the Vitriol will reſolve into Water. The Liquor 
muſt be boil'd to Conſumption of the Humidity, or 
till the Matter be in a Maſs, a little towards 
white; then the Veſſel is taken off the Fire. Tis 
what we call Vitriol calcin'd white. If the grey Vitriol 
be calcin'd for a long Time, at a great Fire, it will 
turn red, like Blood. *Tis call'd Colcothar, and is 
very good to ſtop Bleeding, if apply'd on the 
Wound. | 


Nete, That the famous $ heti 
, elſe but a white Vitriol prepar'd in different Man- 
ners, according to the different Ideas form'd of it. 
Roman Vitriol is the beſt for this Operation, The 
Sympathetick Powder is prepar'd by expoſing Roman 
Vitriol to the Sun while that Planet is in the Sign 
Leo, i. e. in the Month of Fuly, to have it dry'd 
and open'd ; becauſe the Yitriol is ſooner dry'd in 
that Seaſon, than in any other: And it is even ſup- 
d, that the exceſſive Heat of the Sun, at that 
Tune, volatilizes the Particles of the Vitriol. But 
as to the pretended Influence which tis ſaid to re- 
ceive, at that Time, from the Planet, it is nothing 
elſe but a mere Chimera. This Sympathetick Pow- 
der is us'd by dipping a Piece of Cloth in the Blood 
of the Perſon wounded, and ſpreading the Powder 
upon that Blood. Tis pretended, that if the Pa- 
tient was 4 or 3 Leagues off, when that Operation 
is made, the Wound would dry preſently; but the 
Experiments made by a vaſt Number of Perſons, 
prove, ſufficiently enough, that this pretended Vir- 
tue * but a mere Piece of Charletanery, — 

8 | 


ck Powder is nothing 
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Sir Kenelm Digby, and others, plead in Support of 
that Opinion, Sir Kenelm, in an expreſs Treatiſe 
on that Subject, where he gives Inſtances of Cures 
perform'd by the Sympathetick Powder, accounts for 
the Manner of its Operation thus: The Sun's Rays, 
ſays he, attract the Spirits of the Blood at a great 
Diſtance, by which Means, the Atoms thereof are 
driven and diſpers'd far and near in the Air; now 
the Spirits of Vitriol incorporated in the Blood fly 
along with them, and the two together form a kind 
of Train of Corpuſcles. On the other Side, there 
is continually iſſuing and exhaling from the Wound 
abundance of fiery Spirits, which attract the neigh- 
bouring Air; and this Air, by a continu'd Conca- 
tenation, attracting ſtill the next Air, at length 
meets the Atoms with the Spirits of the Blood and 


Vitriol: Thus the Spirits of the Blood finding their 


Source again, re-enter into their primitive Seat, and 
being join'd with the vitrialicꝶ Spirits, the Wound 
is comforted, and heal'd imperceptibly. I am fur- 
pniz'd that ſo great a Man, as Sir Kenelm Digby was, 
ſhould have taken ſo much Pains to ſupport a Sen- 
timent contradicted by daily Experiments, by a 
Reaſoning fo contrary to the beſt eſtabliſh*d Prin- 
ciples of modern Philoſophy ; ſince that Egreſs 
and Regreſs of thoſe fiery Spirits from and into the 
Wounds, even ſuppos'd, that ſtrict Concatenation 
of the Atoms, and their attractive Power, it would 
be impoſſible, ſtill, to account for that ſanative Fa- 
culty attributed to the Sympathetick Powder ;, ſince, 
to eſtabliſh it, in the Manner Sir Renelm does, it 


muſt be ſuppos'd, likewiſe, that the Concatenation 


of the Atoms of the Atmoſphere, which fill up 
that great Interval between the Patient and the 
Place where the Operation is made, is ſo ſtrong, as 
to reſiſt all the moſt violent Shocks of the hetero- 
geneous Bodies they are continually expos'd to, 
as the Rarefaction and Condenſation of thoſe Atoms, 


according to the different Changes of the Weather; 


their violent Agitation by a violent Rain, or tem- 
peſtuous Wind, Sc. which Suppoſition is falſe, and 
cont to Reaſon, as well as to Philoſophy. 


There ſhould alſo be ſuppos'd ſo great an Analogy 


between the fiery Particles iſſuing from the Wound, 
and the Blood on the Piece of Cloth (which at fo 
great a Diſtance, as having been ſo long at Reſt, 
muſt be drveſted of all its Spirits) ſo as to be capable 
to re-vivity that 3 Blood, by rendering it 
ſuſceptible of a new Infuſion of Spirits: For it muſt 
be imagin'd, that the Atmoſphere which ſubſiſted 
at firſt, between thoſe which exhale continually from 
the Wound, and that Blood, at its firſt coming out 
of it, has been interrupted, fo ſoon as the Pores of 
the Particles of that Blood, by being depriv'd of its 
Motion, have alfo ceas'd being directed to the In- 
tromiſſion of thoſe Spirits, by acquiring a new Con- 
figuration ; nay, if even that Re-vivification was 
poſſible, could it laſt long enough to produce that 
Effect expected from the Sympatbetict Powder, when 
the Blood on the Cloth is depriv'd of its chief Ar- 
canum of Life, Motion, which it has no ſooner loſt, 
but it tends to its Diſſolution? For my Part, I am 
ſo far from eſpouſing that Sentiment of Sir Kenelm 
Digby, that I have try'd ſeveral Experiments to 
diſcover the Virtue of the Sympathetick Powder, pre- 
par'd in all the different Manners preſcrib'd by its 
Partizans, and in the Patient's own Room, even at 
his Bed-ſide, and could find none. I have even 


try'd it upon myſelf, at the taking of Panſacola, 


trom the Spaniards, in the Gulph of Mexico, in 
1719, where I was wounded ; but to no Purpoſe. 


Lis very true, that there exhale continually from 


the Vitriel, ſome ſmall Corpuſcles, which is plainly 
ſcen by placing Vitriols of different Colours near 
one another, and leaving them there for a Fort- 
night; during which Time, they will have chang'd 
Colour, on their Surfaces, the white being turn'd 
yellow, the green whitiſh, the blue greeniſh, and 
the red greyiſh, *Tis likewiſe as-true, that thoſe 


vilriolict Corpuſcles ſpreading themſelves in the 
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Air, can fall upon the Wound, ; 
bur that's very precarious, and — Bleeding 
near the Patient; whereas, without wal. ne very 
Uncertainty, the calcin'd Yitriol can be — 
phy d on the Wound, with Hopes of Sueceſ 
can't be of Opinion, that the Blood on 1 for] 
can retain, yet, Heat enough to exalt the » 3 
Particles, and quicken their Motion, for Sd 
ſons abovemention'd; for it ſhould, beſides Rea. 
them a Paſſport to the Wound, otherwiſ. give 
might chance to take another Road. T — 
vulgar Error, to imagine, that by throwing . 
Urine of a Perſon into the Fire, that Perſon feels 
Heat in the Bladder ; or Nettles on the Ex. a 
of an Animal, there would enſue an Inflam * 
in the Inteſtines ; and ſeveral other Things, vlt 
are known by Experience to be falſe, 


The DisT1LLAT1ION or VITRIOL, is an acid $4! 
of Vitriol reſolv'd into a Liquor by a great Fire "rag 
Two Thirds of a large ſtone Retort, luted, are g1p4 
with Engliſh Vitriol, calcin'd white; the Retort is pla. 
ced in a reverberatory Furnace, and after a large 1 

ent has been adapted to it, a ſmall Fire is made, to 

t the Veſſel, and to bring out, Drop by Drop, the 
aqueous Humidity which would have been left in the 
Vitriol; and when it has done diſtilling, the Liquor in 
the Recipient is pour'd into a Bottle, *Tis what js 
call'd Phlegm of Vitriol, and is us'd to waſh the Eyes 
in Ophthalmicks. The Recipient mult be fe. adapted 
to the Neck of the Retort, and all the Joints exactly 
luted ; then the Fire being increas'd by. Degrees, 
Clouds are feen to come out into the Recipient: The 
Fire muſt be continu'd always in the ſame State, till 
the Recipient grows cold ; then it is puſh'd with Vio- 
lence, with Wood, ſo that the Flame comes out thro! 
the Chimney of the Dome, as thick as the Arm, and 
continu'd with the ſame Force for 3 Days, and as 
many Nights, then put out: The Veſſels are unluted 
when they are cold, and the Spirit pour'd into a glaſs 
Cucurbite, which is quickly placed on the Sand, and a 
Capital, with its Recipient, adapted to it; and after 
the Joints have been exactly luted with a wet Bladder, 
very near 4 Ounces of the Humidity are diſtil'd, by a 
very flow Fire, *tis the ſulphurous Spirit of Vitriol, 
which is kept in a Bottle, well cork'd. 

The ſulphurous Spirit of Vitriol is a very good Re- 
medy for the Aſthma, Palſy, and the Maladies of the 
Lungs. The Doſe is from 4 Drops to 10, in ſome 
Liquor appropriated to the Diſtemper. i 

The Recipient muſt be chang'd, and the Fire ha- 
ving been increas'd, Half of the Humidity left in the 
Alembick is diſtill'd, which is the acid Spirit of Vi. 
triol, and is mix d in Juleps, to a grateful Acidity. 


The other Half left in the Alembick, is the moſt acid 


Part of the Vitriol, improperly call'd Oil of Vitriol, 
This Oil is us'd for the Diſſolution of Metals. 

Red Matter is found in the Retort, which is 4 ver 
good Colcothar. 


Note, That if the Artiſt has put in the Retot 8 


Pounds of Vitriol, at 16 Ounces in the Pound, he'll 
extract 16 Ounces of Phlegm, 4 Ounces of - 
phurous Spirit, and 24 Ounces of Spirit, and Oil c 
Vitriol'; there remain in the Veſſel 88 Ounces 0 1 
Colcothar. The acid Spirits are but Salts m_— 
into a Liquor by the Strength of the Fire, wh 
has diſengag'd them of their moſt terreſtrial Parts. 
and can be reſtor'd to their former State, by pours 
them upon ſome Alkali: For Example, the Spunt 
of Vitriol having remain'd a conſiderable Lime On 
Iron, re- corporifies itſelf into /itriol ; and 59 x 
Nitre pour'd upon. Salt of Tartar, makes a 
petre. Oil of Vitriol, when very ſtrong, | oo 
a ſurprizing Effect; for if it be mix d with o 4 
Oil of Vitriol, or with its Spirit, or with Water, g 
elſe with an æthereal Oil like that of Turpe * 
Spirit of Wine, &c. the Mixture heats to fe © 
Exceſs, as to burſt, ſometimes, the Veſſel tis C 


| rain'd in, and ſometimes cauſes a violent Ebullition. 


Some 
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| ute this furprizing Effect to the great 
eres — — Particles wrapp'd in the 
of Yitrivl, and which being put in Motion by 
Oil of Turpentine, Spirit of Wine, &c. puſh 
with Impetuoſity the heavy Salts they are environ'd 
—_ and which can't be rarety'd but with the 
vid Difficulty. Bur I am of Opinion, chat this 
. contradicts itſelf; for if thoſe ſuppos'd 
igneous Particles be environ'd with heavy Salts, and 
Jifficult to be rarefy d, is it not entirely contra- 
dictory to Experience, that they could continue in a 
State capable of Motion? Or rather, is it not more 
reaſonable to think, that being thus environ'd with 
frigid, heavy, and thick Salts, and depriv'd of Ra- 
refaction, they are totally extinguiſh'd, ſince that 
Rarefaction they are depriv'd of is the principal 
Aliment of the Fire: Therefore I would rather 
imagine, that the acid Points of the Oil of Vitriol 
having by the Violence of the Fire receiv'd a harder 
Temper than its Spirit, break, tear, and deſtroy 
encounter with, and that in that Diſorder 
and Confuſion, effected with Violence and Impetuo- 
fiey, happens that ſtrong Heat obſerv'd in the Vel- 
ſel; which is alſo occaſion'd by the you Efforts 
thoſe acid Points make to penetrate the globulous 
Particles of Water, when mix'd with it. The fame 
Heat happens when thoſe acid Points are mix'd 
with Oil of Turpentine, Spirit of Wine, &c. by 
the continual Friction of thoſe Points againſt the 
ſulphurous Particles of thoſe æthereal Oils. If a 
few Drops of Oil, or Spirit of Vitriol, be pour'd 
upon an Infuſion of dry'd red Roſes, the Infuſion 
will in a ſhort Time turn red, like Wine, becauſe 
the acid Spirit extends and rarefies the Particles of 
the Roſes which the Water had diſſolv'd, and re- 
ſtores their Pores to their former natural Configu- 
ration. The ſame Effect will happen, if the Acid 
be pour'd, but after the Roſes have been ſeparated, 
by Colature, from the Liquor, wherein they have 
been macerated. If a Vial be filPd with a purify'd 
Decoction of nephritick Wood, and the Decoction 
x view'd towards the Light, it will appear yellow; 
if we turn our Back to the Light, it will appear 
blue; if ſome Drops of Spirit of Vitriol be mix'd 
with it, it will appear yellow on all Sides; but if as 
much Oil of Tartar be added to it, it will return 
to its former Colour: Which different Changes are 
to be attributed to different Configurations grven to 
the Pores of that Tincture for the Reflection of the 
Light, by the different Liquors mix'd with it. If a 
few Drops of Oil of Tartar be pour'd on red Wine, 
it will turn greeniſh, and —— its former Co- 
four, if a ſmall Quantity of Oil of Tartar be added 
to it. | 


DuLciritD Oil or Vir RToT, is the ſtrongeſt 
Acid of Vitriol corrected, and ſoften'd, in this Man- 
ner: Eight Ounces of Oil of Vitriol are put into a 
nary large Matraſs, and 16 Ounces of Spirit of 

me pour'd foftly upon it; the Matraſs is Nepp d 
with another, to make a circulatory Veſſel, and the 
Mixture left in Digeſtion, in the Cold, for 10 or 12 
Hours, and ſhook. from Fime to Time; afterwards 
tis plac'd on a ſmall Sand Fire, and the Liquor made 
to circulate during 3 Days; which expir'd, the Veſ- 
{els are left to grow cold, then ſeparated, and the Li- 
quor pour'd into a Bottle, well cork' d. The Liquor 
will be of a grateful Smell, and of a very acid Taſte, 
though temperated. 

This dulcified Oil of Fitriol is aperitive, proper to 
W Urine, good for che Stone, to purify the 

» to ſtop Vomiting, and the Diarrhæa. Some 
preſcribe it for Spitting of Blood, Hæmorrhages of 
the Noſe, and for the Aſthma. The Doſe is from 4 
Drops to 10, or to an agreeable Acidity, in ſome Li- 
quor appropriated to the Diſtemper. | 

Srypriek WarTER, is a Diſſolution of Vitriol, 
and other Ingredients proper to ſtop Blood. Tis 


made with Colcothar, or red Vitriol, Roman Allum, 
ad Sugar candy, of each Half an Ounce; the Urine 
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of a young Perſon; and Roſe-water, of each 4 Oun- 
ces; and 16 Ounces of Plantane-water z and theſe 
Drugs very well mix'd together in a Mortar : This 
1 mult be pour d, by Inclination; when tis to be 
mid 

| To ſtop. the Blood of an Artery which has been 
open'd, a Compreſs muſt be dipp'd in this Water, 
and apply'd on the Part; a ſmall Tent dipp'd in it 
muſt be introduc'd into the Noſe when the Hæmor- 
rhage laſts too long. Taken inwardly, it ſtops the 
Spitting of Blood, Dyſenteria's, the immoderate Flux 
of the Hemorrhoids, and of the Menſes ; tis vulne- 
rary. The Doſe is from Half a Drachm to 2, in ſome 
other Liquor, | 


Note, That my Styptick, and vuln Tincture, 
produces all theſe Effects, (even — 4 moſt dan- 
gerous Caſes, and when the Blood flows with the 
greateſt Impetuoſity) quicker, and with a greater 
Safety, by taking a Spoonful of it inwardly when 
the Hæmorrhage is great; Half a Spoonful when 
not ſo violent; and 50. Drops, Morning and Night, 
when the Patient is afflicted only with Spitting of 
Blood : In all theſe Caſes it cures eff y, and 1s 
fo pleafant, both for Smell and Taſte, that it might 
be taken by itſelf. *Tis apply*d outwardly, by dip- 
ping a thin Compreſs into it, and applying it on 
the Part; for then it will not only ſtop the Blood, 
but even cure, effi , the Wound, and pro- 
duces the ſame Effects inwardly, on the Lungs, 
Breath, c. This Tincture may be had of my 
Printer, Mr. Hart. 


The Vol ATIIT NARcorfex of Vitor, is an 
Exaltation, or Volatilization of the fix'd Salt of Vi- 
triol into white Flowers, by Borax, thus: We put 2 
Pounds of Colcothar, or red Vitriol, into a ſtone Pan, 
and pour upon it 10 or 12 Pounds of boiling Water; 
we leave them to macerate for 2 Hours, ſtirring the 
Matter, from Time to Time, with a wooden Spatula; 
then filtrate the Liquor, and keep it. 

We diſſolve, likewiſe, 2 Ounces of Borax, in Pow- 
der, in 2 Pounds of hot Water, and pour the Diſſo- 
lution hot into the preceding filtrated Liquor : A kind 
of yellow Mud is precipitated to the Bottom of the 
Veſſel ; we leave that Mixture to ſettle till the next 
Day, and then filtrate it through a grey Paper, and 
place the filtrated Liquor on the Sand, in a glaſs or 
ſtone Veſſel, to evaporate, till a Pellicle begins to ap- 
pear a-top: We pour it, then, into a glaſs Cucurbite, 
capacious enough to contain 8 Pints of Liquor, and 
of about 8 Inches high; to which we adapt a Capital, 
and a little Recipient, and have all the Humidity di- 
ſtilld at a Sand Heat: We throw away, as uſeleſs, 
the diſtill'd Water, except the four laſt Ounces, which 
are a little acid, and which we keep carefully: The 
Diſtillation over, we puſh the Fire with Violence, to 
make a ſmall Quantity of a volatile white Salt riſe to 
the Capital, and round the Cucurbite : When nothing 
more aſcends, we let the Fire go out; and the Veſſels 
grow cold, and then gather all the Flowers which we 
find ſticking round the Veſſels, which we keep in a 
glaſs Bottle, well cork' d. There remains at the Bot- 
tom of the Cucurbite a dry grey Maſs, upon which 
we pour the 4 Ounces of Liquor ſav'd from the Di- 
ſtillation; there happens a Heat, with a ſmall Ebul- 
lition of a vitriolick Smell; we re- adapt the Capital 
to the Cucurbite, and have all the Liquor diſtill'd, 
which we keep: We puth the Fire, to make the 
Flowers ſublimate, as before; this ſecond Sublimation 
is a little more copious than the firſt; we gather theſe 
Flowers, and pour again the diſtill'd Water in the Cu- 
curbite on the grey Mafs, then have it diſtill'd, and 
the Flowers ſublimated, as before: We repeat the 


ſame Operation till nothing more ſublimates, and then 


mix our Flowers together, and keep them. 

This narcotick volatile Salt appeaſes the Diſorders 
which the irritated ſulphurous Matters can cauſe in our 
Body: For Example, in malignant Fevers accompa- 
nied with a Delirium. & Doſe or two of this * 


| 
| 
| 


| 
f 
| 
| 
' 
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of 7 or 8 Grains each, taken in the Exceſs of the Pa- 
roxiſm, abates the Fever, and even the Delirium, in 
7 or 8 Hours Time, and gives Leiſure to the Phyſi- 
cian to proceed with a greater Facility to the Cure of 
the Malady, by common and ſimple Purgatives; be- 
cauſe this Remedy appeaſes only the Fever, and the 
Delirium, without curing it: For if in that Interval 
the Cauſe of the Malady is not carry'd off by Purga- 
tives, the Fever and Delirium return. 


Note, M. Homberg, of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
at Paris, and firſt Phyſician to his Royal Highneſs 
the late Duke of Orleans, 'is the Author of this Pre- 


paration. 


The MzepicamtnTovs SToNwE, is a Mixture of 
ſeveral deterſive and very aſtringent Matters reduc'd 
into a Stone by Calcination, thus: Two Ounces of 

lcethar, or of Vitriol calcin'd red; Litharge, Allum, 
and Bole, of each 4 Ounces; are pulveriz'd, and 
mix*d together; and the Mixture being put into a 
glaz'd Pot, ſtrong Vinegar is pour'd upon it till it 
ſwims over the Matter to the Height of two Fingers 
the Pot is ſtopp'd, and the Matter left in Digeſtion 
during 2 Days; after which are added to it 8 Ounces 
of Nitre, and 2 Ounces of Sal Ammoniack :. Then 
the Pot is plac'd on the Fire, to make all the Humi- 


dity evaporate. The Maſs left in the Veſſel is calcin'd 


at a great Fire for about an Hour, and afterwards kept 
for Uſe. 

This Stone is a very good Remedy for the Gonor- 
rhœa, and alſo to cleanſe the Eyes in the Small Pox, 
by diſſolving 7 or 8 Grains of it in 4 Ounces of Plan- 
tane-water : *Tis likewiſe very good to ſtop Blood, 
when apply'd on the Wound. 


Note, That the Stone call'd Admirable, is alſo a kind 
of Medicamentous Stone. Tis prepar'd in this 
Manner: We pulverize, and mix together, 8 Oun- 
ces of white Vitriol, double-refin'd Sugar, and Salt- 
tre, 9 Ounces of each; 2 Ounces of Allum, 6 
1 of Sal Ammoniack, and Half an Ounce 
of Camphor; we put this Mixture into an earthen 
Pot glaz'd, and humect it to the Conſiſtence of 
Honey, with Pickle of Olives; then placing the 
Pot on a ſmall Fire, we have the Matter dry'd gen- 
tly, till *tis grown as hard as a Stone, which mult be 
kept cover d, becauſe it humetts itſelf eaſily. 

This Stone is deterſive, vulnerary, and aſtringent; 
it reſiſts the Gangrene, and ſtops Blood, if apply'd 
dry, or diſſolv'd in a Liquor, Tis employ'd for 
Cataracts of the Eyes, in a Collyre ; for ſcorbutick 
Ulcers, and old Gonorrhœa's, in Injections : *Tis 
never adminiſter'd inwardly. T 

There is another Sort of Medicamentous Stone, 
call'd the Stone of Philoſophers, prepar'd in the fol- 
lowing Manner: Roman Vitriol, and Roach Allum, 
12 Ounces of each; Ceruſe, and white Bole, 2 
Ounces of each; an Ounce of Salt of Tartar; Cam- 
phor and Olibanum, 2 Drachms of each; are pul- 
veriz'd, and mix'd together; and the Mixture be- 
ing put mto an earthen Diſh, 6 Ounces of good 
Vinegar are pour'd upon it, and the Matter ſtirr'd 
all the while with a Spatula ; then the Diſh is put 
on the Fire, for the Matter to harden. 

This Stone is deterſive, and deſiccative, proper to 
cure Ulcers. An Ounce of it is put to macerate in 
12 Ounces of white Wine and Plantane-water, and 
after the Infuſion has been filtrated, ſmall Pieces of 
Linnen are dipp'd in it, to be apply'd on the Sore. 


SALT or VITR10L, is the moſt fix'd Subſtance of 
the Vitriol, remaining after the Diſtillation. This Salt 
is prepar'd by taking 2 or 3 Pounds of the Colcothar 
left in the Cornue, after the Diſtillation of Vitriol, and 
putting it to macerate in 8 or 10 Pounds of hot Wa- 
ter for 10 or 12 Hours, and afterwards it muſt boil 2 


or 3 Gallops; then having been left to ſettle, the 


Water is pour'd out, by Inclination, or decanted, and 
other Water put on the Matter, proceeding as before; 
I 


Degree of Aſtringency. 


all the Impregnations are mid t 

Humidity having been evaporated, Jn a gt all the 
Veſſel, on Sand, there remains a Salt at the 2 ſtone 

This Salt is us'd as the Gilla Vitrioli for n 

The Doſe is from 10 to 30 Grains. From Lem. 
rations on Vitriol, we'll to thoſe on — Ope- 
 ALLum, from the Greek dzs, Salt, is a l 
mineral Salt, of an acid Taſte, leaving, in the — ol 


Senſe of Sweetneſs, accompanied with a coniderabt. 


The antient Naturaliſts allow of 2 
the one native, and the other fol BY Alm, 
is found in the > of Milo, being a kind 0 8 
Stone, very light, friable, and porous; 
with Filaments refumbling Ser.. 0 

The factitious Allum is prepar'd in di | 
ners, — to the different — Mar 
made: Hence ariſe Red, Roman, and Citroy Alan 
= _ are added, plumaſe, ſaccharine, and burn: 

Italy, England, and Flanders, are the Countries 
where Allum is principally produc'd. 

The principal Places, in 1taly, where they make 
Allum, are, Civita Vecchia and Solfatara, near Puzzy. 
oli. The Proceſs of making Allum at Civita Verch; 
as deſcrib'd by M. Geoffroy, is as follows: The Stone, 
which is of a ruddy Hue, being calcin'd, they boi 
and diſſolve the Calx in Water, which imbibing the 
Salt, i. e. the Allum, ſeparates itſelf from the uſeleg 
Earth; laſtly, leaving the Water, thus impregnated 
with Salt, to ſtand for ſome Days, it cryſtallizes of it 
ſelf, like Tartar about a But, and makes what we ll 
Roche, or Roman Allum. 

The Roman Allum 1s commonly pure enough, but it 
may be purify'd again, by diſſolving it in Water, fi- 
trating the Diſſolution, and having it evaporated on 
the Fire. Tis deterſive and aſtringent, and is us d in 
Gargariſms for ſore Throats, to cleanſe the Mouth 
and Teeth, and to ſtrengthen the Gums: 'Tis good 
for the Aphtes, and venercal Shankers; apply'd out- 
wardly it ſtops Bleeding ; when inwardly, it provokes 
Urine, and is proper for Gonorrhcea's. One Drachm 
of it muſt be diſſolv'd in 2 Pounds of Roots of A 
thea, and ſome Glaſſes thereof are adminiſter d to the 
Patient by Intervals. | 

There is another Sort of Roche Allum, madein Eng- 
land, from a blueiſh mineral Stone, frequently in the 
Hills of Yorkſhire and Lancaſhire. This Stone they 
calcine on a Hearth, or Kiln, then ſteep it ſucceſſively 
in ſeveral Pits of Water; then boil it for about 24 
Hours : Laſtly, letting it ſtand for about 2 Hours, 
the Impurities ſubſide, and leave a pure Liquor, which 
remov'd into a Cooler, and ſome Urine added to it, 
begins, in 3 or 4 Days, to gather into a Mak, which 
being roach'd, i. e. taken out, waſh'd, and melted 
over again, is fit for Uſe. ; 

At Whitby, in Yorkſhire, the Proceſs of making 4 
lum is as follows: The mineral Stone, before it 1s £2 
cin'd, being expos'd to the Air, will moulder in Fit- 
ces, and yield a Liquor of which Copperas may be 
made, but being calcin'd, it is fit for AlJum. As long 
as it continues in the Earth, or in Water, it remains a 
hard Stone. Sometimes a Liquor will iſſue out of the 
Sides of the Mine, which, by the Heat of the Sun, 5 
rurn'd into a natural Allum. The Taſte and Qualities 
of this Allum are like thoſe of the Roman Allum, but is 
not ſo much eſteem'd in Medicine, becauſe it contains 
leſs acid Spirits. | 

Saccharine Allum bears a near Reſemblance to Suga: 
It is a Compoſition of common Allum with Ro he 
water and Whites of Eggs, boil'd together to Me 
Conſiſtence of a Paſte, and thus moulded at F have: 
as it cools, it grows as hard as Stone. It is us'd 5 
Coſmetick. | 3 

Burnt Allum, Alumen uſtum, is Allum calein d 9 
the Fire, and thus render'd whiter, more light, 
eaſily pulveriz'd. f ſaline 

Plume Allum, Alumen plumoſum, is 2 Sort o © | 
mineral Stone, of various Colours, moſt corn. o 
white, bordering on green, reſembling Yen! 0 ALONE 
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| inſtead of Scales, it fiſes in Threads or 
except —— thoſe of a Feather; whence its 
F _ Pluma, a F eather. 


get this conciſe Deſcription of the different Spe- 


. we'll proceed to a ſingle ration on 
a —— 18 = Diſtillation, and —— to per- 
— we'll put five Pound of Roman Allum into a 

Cucurbite of Stone or of Glaſs, and having 
Aapted a Capital with its Recipient to it, well have di- 
Ele at a Sand-Heat, all that can aſcend, to have a 

m of Allum, which is uſed in the Maladies of the 

for the Quinſey, and to cleanſe Wounds. We'll 

7 unlute the Veſſels, and having broke the 
Cucurbite, pulveriſe the white Maſs left in it, and put 
it into a ſtone Retort; two Thirds thereof will be lefr 

mpty; we'll put that Retort into a reverberatory 
— ſhut up, and having adapted a large Recipi- 
ent to it, and luted exactly the Joints, well 

under it à very ſmall Fire, for three Hours, to heat 
che Retort, which is to be encreaſed every Hour till it 

to the laſt Violence; the Spirits come out, and 
ell the Recipient with white Clouds, We continue 
che Fire in that Condition for three Days, and after 
having left the Veſſels to grow cold, we find in the 

Recipient eight Ounces of acid Spirit, which is more 
grateful to the Palate than that of Vitriol. *Tis uſed 
in Juleps, for continual Fevers, and tertian Agues. 
The Doſe is from four to eight Drops : *Tis alſo very 
good for the Apbies and ſmall Shankers which come in 

e Mouth. - -* 
192 break the Retort, and find in it a white Maſs 


very much rarefied and light. Tis what we call 


Burnt-Allum, and is uſed to eat the Excreſcences of 
Fleſh. - Sulphur is the next Subject of our Opera- 
tons. | 
SvLPHUR is a fat unctuous Sort of mineral Sub- 
ſtance, fuſible, and inflammable by Fire, and not diſſo- 
ble or miſſible in Water. ö 
Sulphur, commonly called Brimſtone, is of two 


Kinds ; viz. vivum and common Sulphur. 


SuLPHUR Vivum, native, or virgin Sulphur, is 
that which 1s dug in this Form out of the Earth ; be- 
ing opake, of a yellow, or Aſh-Colour : It eaſily takes 
Fire, and in Burning caſts a ſtrong ſulphurous Smell. 
It is chiefly brought from Sicihy, and Is but little uſed, 

t in ſome galenical Compoſitions, and to ſulphur 
fall Wine, in order to make it keep in Carriage. Ir 
is found in great Quantities in the Neighbourhood of 
Vulcanos, or burning Mountains, as Veſuvius, Ætua, 
&c. yet Sulphur has alſo its particular Mines; and we 
have very good from ſeveral Parts of ITtah and Swit- 
2erland, though the beſt is that of Guitio and Nicara- 
gua in America. — 

The Native Sulphur contains an Oil, and acid Salt, 
and Earth, It is penetrating, attenuating, reſolutive, 
proper for the Itch and Scald-Head, to kill Lice, and 
s employ'd in Unguents and Plaiſters. 

Common Sulphur, or that uſed in Gunpowder, and 
on divers other Occaſions : *Tis faid, by ſome, to be 
a Compoſition of the Native Sulphur with Roſin, roll'd 
up into Cylindrical Pieces. Though others aſſure us 
t 1s procured from the Native Sulphur, by means of 
Fire and Train Oil, which diffolving it, it is poured 
= Moulds, and thus formed into thoſe Cylinders we 

nd it in, | 

| This common Sulphur is either better or worſe, ac- 
cording to the Refinery it comes from. That of Hol- 
land has a long Time had the Vogue: The ſecond 

has been given to that of Venice; and the Third 
to that of Marſeilles : But the Order has been fince 


Place, | oy , a 
Common Sulphur is choſen in large thick Cylinders, of 
a golden yellow Colour, very brittle, and when broke 
Þpearing all brilliant, as if cryſtalliſed. This Sort of 
Sulphur is very often employed in Chymiſtry, and Me- 
ne, and is incifive, aperitive, deſiccative, proper for 
the Maladies of the Lungs and of the Breath, it reſiſts 
Corruption, and cures the Itch. The Doſe is from 
Grains to two Scruples. | 


changed, and that from Marſeilles is now in the firſt 


The Chymical Analyſis of Sulphur is very difficult 3 
its Principles being ſo volatile, and withal fo faſt bound 
together, that they either riſe all together, or are difſi- 
pated and loſt in the Separation. M. Homberg, how- 
ever, has at length found the Secret of ſeparating the 
Principles, and of ſaving them at the ſame Time. He 
finds it to conſiſt of an acid Salt, an Earth, and oily 
bituminous, and inflammable Matter, and uſually a 
little Metal. The three firſt he finds by a long Series 
of Operations, are in pretty equal Quantities ; but the 
laſt which proves to be Copper, inconſiderable: The 
Acid, he adds, is exactly the ſame with that of Vitriol ; 
the Oil which is thick and red as Blood, a to be 
the inflammable Part, and that which con tutes the 
Chymical Principle Sulphur, only that it retains ſome 
heterogeneous Matter in the Operation. The Earth 
— extremely fix d, and unalterable by the ſtrongeſt 

ire. 


M. Geoffrey tried the Re-Compoſition of Sulpbur on 


M. Homberg's Principles, and with Succeſs. The 


pure acid Salt of Sulphur being mixed with an equal 
Quantity of the oily Matter, and earthy Alkali, and a 
little Oil of Tartar, and the Operation conducted ac- 
cording to the Rule of Art, the Mixture was convert- 
ed into a pure burning Sulphur. This done, he at- 
tempted the Compoſition of Sulphur, not by recom- 
pounding it out of t the ſame Matters it had been re- 
ſolved into, but by uſing Matters judged of the ſame 
Nature; thus by ſubſtituting Oil of Vitriol for the acid 


Salt, and Oil of Turpentine for the inflammable Part, 


he ſucceeded as before. Again he found that fix'd 
Salts, as they are Acids abſorbed in the Earth, ſerve 
for two Principles at once, and need nothing but an 
inflammable to make Sulphur. M. Geoffroy em- 
ployed, with equal Succeſs, Char-coals, Pit-coals, and 
other Solids, 

M. Boyle and Glauber had before made common Sul- 
Phur, and that by Mixtures, ſuch as M. Geoffrey de- 
ſcribes; but were both miſtaken as to the Reaſon 
thereof ; the one concluding that the Sulphur he thus 
got, had been contained in the fix d Salts, and the 
other in the Coal ; neither of them dreamed it was the 
—_— of the three Principles that produced the 

t. | . 
Some imagine that Sulpbur is but a Vitriol exalted in 
the Earth, becauſe the two Mixts are often found near 


one another, becauſe there is a great deal of Sulphur in 


the Maſs of mineral Vitriol, and becauſe the acid Spi- 
rits extracted from both are all alike; but we cannot 
be convinced by Experience that the bituminous and 
inflammable Matter found in Sulphur could ever be 
found in Vitriol, let it be ever fo exalted. 

We'll make fix chymical tions of Sulphur, 
viz. Flower of Sulphur, Magiſtery of Sulphur, Balſam of 
Sulphur, two Sorts of Spirit of Sulphur, and Salt of 
Sulphur. ; 

We begin by the FLOWER or SULPHUR, Which is 
an Exaltation of Sulphur, made by putting about half 
a Pound of Sulphur, coarſly pulveriſed, into an earthen 
Cucurbite, placing the — on a ſmall naked Fire, 
and putting upon it a Pot, or another Cucurbite in- 
verted, and without glazing, ſo that the Neck of the 
one enters into that of the other: The top Cucurbite is 
taken off every half Hour, and another adapted in its 
Place, and likewiſe new Sulphur added to the firſt. 

The Flowers found ſticking to the Cucurbite are ga- 
thered, and the Operation is thus continued till the 
Artiſt has Flowers enough; which done, the Fire is 
put out, and the Veſſels left to grow cold. Thete re- 
mains at the Bottom but a little Quantity of light and 
uſeleſs Earth. n i 

The Flower of Sulphur is employed in the Maladies 
of the Lungs, and of the Breath. The Doſe is from 
ten to thirry Grains in Lozenges, or in Opiates, Tis 
alſo uſed in Unguents for the Itch. 


Note, That Sulphur is good for the Maladies of the 
Lungs, which proceed from a Viſcoſity ſticking to 
them, becauſe tis a deterſive; but if it be admini- 
ſter'd to Patients too much emaciated by a Fever, it 
8 G does 
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does not ſucceed well, becauſe it accelerates the Mo- ſeparated and reduced into a Liquor hy r: 
tion of the Humours. It cures the Itch, becauſe Manner: We have a large fon: Fei g this 
| by opening the Pores it expels by Perſpiration the place a ſmall earthen Porringer, turned upſide- d We 
moſt ſubtle Part of the Humour: But the coarſer aud put upon it another Porringer full of — 
Part of that Humour remaining, the Diſtemper phur or Brimſtone; we incloſe theſe two Porr Sul. 
| often returns. If one Part of Sal-Polychreſt be mix- within a large Funnel of Gla& made on Purpoſe 
| ed with two of Sulphur, and the Sublimation con- with a Neck as long as that of a Matraſs, 2 
ducted as above, the Flowers of Sulphur will be in Breadth. We ſet Fire to the Brimſtone and 8 
| white, which are eſteemed better than the others for not ſtop the Hole of the Funnel, otherwiſe the bak? 
| the Maladies of the Lungs. They are given in the Matter having no Air, would go out. W. ted 
ſame Doſe. The Whiteneſs proceeds from a more Brimſtone is conſumed, we ſupply our Porrin 


hen our 


| exact Attenuation given to the Sulphur by the Sal- other and continue thus till we find under — 
| Polychreſt. ed Porringer as much Spirit as we want, which we 


keep in a Vaal. 
| Mac1sSTERY OF SULPHUR is the Sulphur diſſolved - The Spirit of Sulphur is put in Juleps to an agreea 
| by a Salt Alkali, and precipitated by an Acid, thus: ble Acidity to temperate the exceſſive Heat of contin. 
| We take four Ounces of Flowers of Sulphur, and al Fevers, and to promote Urine, ſome preſcribe ; 
twelve of Salt of Tartar, or of Saltpetre fixed by for the Maladies of the Lungs, but as Acids excite — 
Coals, which we put together into a large glazed Pot, Cough, it does more Harm than Good; for though 
and pour upon it fix or ſeven Pounds of Water: We Sulphur, as we have obſerved already, be very good 
cover the Pot, and having placed it on the Fire, make for the Maladies of the Lungs, and of the Thorax or 
it boil for five or ſix Hours, or till the Liquor being Breaſt; we muſt conſider that in this Seperation there's 
grown red, the Sulphur is entirely diſſolved ; which nothing left of the Sulphur but its acid Part diveſted 
done, we filtrate the Diſſolution, and pour upon it di- of thoſe oily and ſulphurous Particles, in which oy 

{tilled Vinegar, or ſome other Acid, which forms a fiſted its vulnerary or healing Virtue. 

Kind of Milk, and which we leave to ſettle, that a SALT OF SULPHUR 1s a Salt Polychreſt, impreg- 

white Powder may be precipitated to the Bottom ; nated with Spirit of Sulphur, and prepared thus; We 

then we pour by Inclination the Liquor, and waſh the put four Ounces of Salt Polychreſt, prepared accord. 

Powder left five or ſix Times in Water, and have it ing to our Direction, heretofore-mentioned, into a 

dried from the Sun. glaſs or ſtone Pan, and pour upon it two Ounces of 

This Magiſtery of Sulphur is good for all the Mala- Spirit of Sulpbur; we place our Veſſel on the 

dies of the Lungs, and of the Breath. The Doſe is and have all the Humidity evaporated by a flow Fire; 

from ſix to ſixteen Grains, in ſome Liquor appropri- there remains in the Veſſel four Ounces and ſix 

ated to the Diſtemper. Drachms of an acid Salt, very agreeable to the Taſte, 
| which we keep in a Bottle well corked. 

Note, That fifteen Grains of this Powder operate with This Salt of Sulphur is a very good Remedy to raiſe 
greater Efficacy than a Scruple of Flowers of Sul- all Obſtructions, purges much by Urine, and ſome- 
pbur for the Maladies of the Breath, and leave not times by Stools. The Doſe is from ten Grains to two 

| ſo great an Impreſſion of Hear. Scruples in Broth. It may be diſſolved from one 
Drachm to two, in a Quart of Water, for the com- 
BaLsaM or SULPHUR is a Diſſolution of the oily mon Drink of thoſe who are afflicted with a violent 
Particles of common Sulphur, in Oil of Turpentine. Fever. 
The Operation is conducted thus: An Ounce anda Though Naturaliſts and Chymiſts are divided as to 
half of Flowers of Sulphur is put into a Matraſs, and the Origin of Carabe, or Succinum, or yellow Anber, 
eight Ounces of Oil of Turpentine poured upon it: and to what Claſs of Bodies it belongs-to, ſome refer- 
The Matraſs is placed on the Sand, and a ſmall Fire ring it to the vegetable, others to the-mineral, and 
of Digeſtion given to it, during one Hour, which ſome even to the animal Kingdom I will place it to 
Fire is a little increaſed afterwards, and continued thus the mineral Kingdom, and make it the Subject of our 
for half an Hour longer, and then the Oil takes a red next Operations. 

Colour; and when the Veſſel is cold, the clear Balſam CARABE is a yellow tranſparent Subſtance, of a 
is ſeparated from the Sulphur, which could not be gummous or bituminous Form or Conſiſtence, but a 

diſſolved. reſinous Taſte, and a Smell like Oil of Turpentine. 
This Balſam is an excellent Remedy for the Ulcers Pliny deſcribes Carabe, a reſinous Juice, oozing 
of the Lungs, and of the Breaſt, and for the Aſthma. from aged Pines and Firrs (others fay from Poplars, 
The Doſe is from one Drop to ſix, in ſome Liquor whereof there are whole Foreſts on the Coalts of 
' appropriated to the Diſtemper. Applied outwardly it Sweden) and diſcharged thence into the Sea; where 
1 reſolves the Hæmorrhoides or Piles. undergoing ſome Alteration, it is thrown in this Form 
| If the Balſam of Sulphur be prepared with Oil of upon the Shores of Pruſſia, which lie very low. He 
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ticularly the learned Father Camelli. Some have ima- 
Note, That the Balſam of Sulphur is very diſagreeable, gined it the Concretion of Tears of Birds; others the 
not only to the Smell and Taſte, but likewiſe be- Urine of a Beaſt ; others the Scum of the Lake Ce- 
cauſe it ſwims on the Liquor tis taken in; for in phifis, near the Atlantic; others a Congelation form- 
ſwallowing it there remains often ſome Part of it ed in the Baltick Sea, and in ſome Fountains, where 
ſticking to the Palate, or to the Throat: To re- it is found ſwimming like Pitch. Others ſuppoſe it a 
medy that Inconvenience, the Doſe to be taken may Bitumen, trickling into the Sea from ſubterraneous 
be mixed with ſome Sugar-Candy in Powder, which Sources there concreted into this Form, and thrown 
can be diſſolved afterwards in any Liquor; or elſe a-ſhore by the Waves. This laſt Opinion was a long 
it may be incorporated with ſome Conſerve of Roſes, Time the moſt popular, and ſeemed to have the 
or of Bugloſe to form a Bolus. My vulnerary Tinc- beſt Ground; but this too is now diſcarded, as g ' 
ture produces all the Effects expected from the Bal. Carabe, having been found in digging at a conſidera- 
ſam of Sulphur, and its attended with none of its In- ble Diſtance from the Sea, as that gathered on che 
conveniencies; for it is very pleaſant to the Eye, Coaſt. | 
Taſte and Smell. | Others ſuppoſe Carabe a compound Subſtance. 
Pruſſia, ſay they, and other Countries which pr oduce 
SPIRIT OF SULPHUR 1s the acid Part of Sulphur, Carabe, are moiſtened with a bituminous Juice, n 
0 | 


Aniſeed, inſtead of that of Turpentine, it will be adds that it was hence the Antients gave it the Deno- 

1 more agreeable, and not ſo acrimonious. mination of Succinum, from Succus, Juice. , 
| There can alſo be made a Balſam of Sulphur with This Opinion of the antient Naturaliſts is confirmed - 
| Linſeed Oil for Wounds and the Piles. by the Obſervation of many of the modern ones, par- 
i 
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with the vitriolick Salts abounding in thoſe 


—— che Points of thoſe Salts fix its Fluidity, 


congeals; and the Reſult of that Con- 
makes, what we call, Carabe, which is 
leſs pure, tranſparent, and firm, as thoſe 
Salt and Bitumen are more or lefs pure, 


Jed t Succinum diſſolves in Alcohol, not in 
Water; melts at the Fire, and is inflammable ; 
hich are Characters which ſeem to refer it to 
Ye Claſs of Sulphurs or Bitumens. 
3 2 into the ſame Principles with 
vegetables, viz. Water, Spirit, Salt, and Oil. Bo- 
rrhaave reſembles it to Camphire, which is a Con- 
cert of the aromatick Plants of that Country, ela- 
borated by Heat into a cryſtalline Form. 

There are ſeveral Indications which diſcover 
where Carabe is to be found. The Surface of 
che Earth is there covered with a ſoft ſcaly Stone; 
and Vitriol, in particular, abounds there, which is 
ometimes found white, ſometimes reduced into a 
Matter like melted Glaſs, and ſometimes Figured 
Ike petrified Wood. Carabe aſſumes all Figures 
in the Ground; that of a Pear, an Almond, a 


Pea, Cc. Among others there have been found 


Letters very well formed ; and even Hebrew and 
frabick Characters: Within ſome Pieces of Carabe 
have likewiſe been found Leaves, Inſects, Sc. in- 
duded; which ſeems to indicate either that the 
rale was originally in a fluid State; or that 
having been expoſed to the Sun, it was ſoftened 
ud rendered ſuſceptible of the Leaves, Inſects, &c. 
which came in its Way, and which, in my Opi- 
mon, is the moſt likely, ſince thoſe Inſects, Leaves, 
Gr. are never found in the Centre of the Piece of 
(arabe, but always near the Surface. 

It is obſerved by the Inhabitants of Places where 
(arabe is produced, that all Animals, whether ter- 
reſtrial, ærial, or aquatick, are extremely fond of 
it; and that they frequently find Pieces of it in 
their Excrements, and in their Bodies when opened. 

The moſt remarkable Property of Carabe is 
that, when rubbed, it draws or attracts other Bo- 
dies to it; and this, it is obſerved it does, even 
to thoſe Bodies which the Antients thought it had 
an Antipathy to; as oily Bodies, Drops of Water, 
tie Baſiliſk, Sweat of human Body, &c. Add, 
that by Friction it is brought to yield Light pret- 
ty copiouſly in the Dark; whence it is reckon- 
ed among the Native Phoſphori. 

Carabe is diſtinguiſhed, with Re 
lours, into white, yellow, and black. The white 
s moſt valued for medicinal Uſes, as being beſt 
Ugelted, of the moſt odoriferous Smell, and con- 
wnng the greateſt Quantity of volatile Salts. 


The yellow is moſt priz d by thoſe who work it 


> Seats, and other Toys, by Reaſon of its 


| Carabe ſtops the ſpitting of Blood, Dyſenteria's, 
mmoderate Fluxes of the Piles, Menſes, and Gonor- 
ters. The Doſe is from 10 Grains to Half a 
n. *Tis alſo us'd in Fumigations,.to remove 
Defluxions. In Times of Plague, tlioſe who work in 
Cerabe, or yellow Amber, at Koning berg, are ſaid to 
never infected; whence it is held a Preſervative. 
We deſign to make 3 chymical Preparations of Ca- 
rabe, viz. the Tinfure of Carabe, Diſtillation of Ca- 
rabe, and volatile Salt of Carabe. 
e TincTurxg or CARABR, is a Diſſolution of 
me oily Particles of that Bitumen in Spirit of Wine, 
in che following Manner: We reduce 5 or 6 
of Carabe into an impalpable Powder, and 


taving Put it into a Matraſs, we pour upon it Spirit 


gard to its Co- 


of Wine, to the Height of four Fingets ; we ſtop the 
Matraſs with another; to make a circulatory Veſſel; 
and having exactly luted the Joints with a wet Bladder, 
we place it in Digeſtion on hot Sand, where we, leave 
1t for 3 or 4 Days, or till the Spitit of Wine be very 
well cover'd with the Colour of the Carabe ; we de- 
cant the Tincture, and pour other Spirit of Wine on 
the Matter left in the Matraſs; which we put in Di- 
geſtion, as before; and having, likewiſe, decanted this 
ſecond Impregnation, we mix the two together, fil- 
trate them, and extract by Diſtillation,. in an Alem- 
bick, about Half the Spirit of Wine, which ſerves us 
as before, and keep the Tincture found at the Bottom 
of the Alembick in a Vial, well cork'd. | 

This Tin#are of Carabe is good for the Apoplexy, 
Pally, Epilepſy, and all hyſterick Maladies. The Doſe 
is from 10 Drops to a Drachm, in ſome Liquor ap- 
propriated to the Diſtemper. 


Note, That if Half the Spirit of Wine is extracted, 
tis for no other Reaſon, than to render the Tincture 
ſtronger. If that Tincture be diſtill'd, and coho- 
bated twice on the Matter left in the Matraſs, we 
ſhall have a clear Liquor, very proper to ſtrengthen 
Eyes ſubject to involuntary Tears, by fomenting, 
every Day, the Eye-lids, and the Temples with it. 
The Reſin left at the Bottom of the Veiel after 
the firſt Diſtillation, is ſudorifick, and hyſterick, 
The Doſe is from 6 Grains to 15. 


The DisT1iLLAT10Nn or CARABE, and the Recti- 
fication of its Oil, and of its Spirit, is perform'd by 
filling two Thirds of a ſtone or glaſs Retort with Ca- 
rabe coarſely pounded, luting the Joints, placing the 
Veſſel on two Iron Bars in a Furnace, and adapting a 
large Recipient to it, whoſe Joints are alſo exactly lu- 
ted: Then a ſmall Fire is made under the Retort, to 
heat it, and to procure the Diſtillation of the Phlegm, 
and that Fire increas'd, by Degrees, to bring out the 
Spirit and the Oil; which Fire is continu'd in the 
ſame State till it has done diſtilling. The Diſtillation 
over, and the Veſſels grown cold, they are unluted, 
and about a Pint of hot Water pour'd on the Liquor 
in the Recipient, which muſt be very well ſhaken, to 
diſſolve a ſmall Quantity of a volatile Salt which ſticks 
often to the Sides of the Recipient : The whole Li- 
quor is afterwards thrown into a glaſs Alembick, and 
a Recipient having been adapted to it, and the Joints 
exactly luted, a ſmall Fire is made under it, to heat 
the Veſſel, which is to be increas'd a little, for the 
Diſtillation of the Water and the Spirit, which will 
uſher along with them a ſmall Quantity of white Oil. 
The Fire is continu'd till nothing more aſcends, and 
the coarſe Oil remains at the Bottom of the Veſſel 
without boiling. The white Oil which ſwims a-top, 
Phlegm, and Spirit, muſt be ſeparated, and kept in a 
Vial, well cork'd. 

This white Oil of Carabe is adminiſter'd inwardly 
for hyſterick Maladies, the Palſy, Apoplexy, and E- 
pilepſy. The Doſe is from one Drop to four, in ſome 
Liquor appropriated to the Diſtemper. It may be 
mix'd with the Volk of an Egg, that it may be the 
eaſier diffolv*d in Broth, or ſome other Liquor. 

The Water and Spirit remain mix'd confuſedly ; 
to ſeparate them, the Mixture muſt be pour'd into an 
earthen or glaſs Porringer, and two Thirds of the 
Humidity evaporated, at a ſlow Fire ; what remains, 
is the Spirit of Carabe, which muſt be kept in a Vaal, 
well cork'd. 

The Spirit of Carabe is an excellent Aperitive; tis 
given for the roy Jaundice, Iſchuries, Ulcers in the 
Neck of the Bladder, and the Scurvy. The. Doſe is 
from 10 to 24 Drops, in ſome Liquor appropriated to 
the Diſtemper. . 

The black Oil left in the Cucurbite muſt be kept 
for outward Application; in the Hyſtericks, the Wr 
of Women are rubb'd with it. 


Note, That the Oils of Carabe operate in the Hyſte- 
ricks chiefly, by their diſagreeable Smell; becauſe 


we 
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we ſee that all that is offenſive to the Noſe, appeaſe 
the Symptoms in the Maladies of the Matrix; and 
that what is an agreeable Smell, increaſe them. 
Some alledge, for the Reaſon of theſe Effects, that 

Matrix having a Sympathy with the Brain, it 
riſes to receive Part of the good Smell, and con- 
tracts itſelf when the Noſe is offended by a diſa- 
greeable one. Several have even been extravagant 
enough to imagine, that the Matrix was a little 
Animal, and conſequently ſuſceptible, of itſelf, of 
thoſe different Affections; though I ſhould think, 
that if this laſt Opinion was true, the Matrix ſhould 
have a pretty long Noſe. But, however, theſe ſur- 
prizing Effects are better accounted for, by obſer- 
ving, 1. That the Matrix has a Communication 
with the Brain by Means of ſeveral Nerves, and 
other Veſſels. 2. That the Matrix contains often 
coarſe Humours, which are eaſily corrupted, and 
conſequently capable of forming Obſtructions there. 
From theſe two Points, thus eſtabliſh*d, it may be 
eaſily judg'd, that when a Woman receives an a- 
N. Smell, the Tickling which that Smell pro- 
duces in her Brain, by Means of the olfactory 
Nerve, awaken the Spirits, and determine them to 
flow in a greater Abundance, and with more Rapi- 
dity through the Veſſels: Then ſhe perceives, if 
ſhe will mind it, a certain pleaſing and eaſy Dila- 
tation of the Parts, as if all the Senſes wanted to 
partake of that agreeable Smell. As far as this ſhe 
differs in nothing from a Man; but becauſe the 
Veſſels which have Communication from the Brain 


to the Matrix, are ſwell'd by that Affluence of Spi- M 


rits, thoſe Veſſels muſt thereby neceſſarily be con- 
tracted, and by that Contraction draw up the Ma- 
trix, which is at that Time perceiv'd to riſe, and to 
move; and as that Part contains often a coarſe 
Blood, and Humours very much diſpos'd to Fer- 
mentation, which are agitated by thoſe Motions of 
the Matrix; there ariſ: from them coarſe Vapours, 
which oppreſs the Diaphragm, and cauſe what we 
call Suffocation of the Matrix. Theſe Maladies 
happen often to Women, without proceeding from 
Smells of any Kind; but what cauſes the fame 
Symptoms, acts in the ſame Manner. As for bad 
Smells, they produce a quite contrary Effect; for 
by their offending the Noſe, the Spirits are recalled 
from the Veſſels, and conſequently thoſe Veſſels, and 


the Matrix, re- aſſume their former natural Situ- 
ation, 


The VoLATiLE SALT or CARABE is prepar'd, by 
putting 32 Ounces of Carabe, in Powder, into a glaſs 
or ſtone Cucurbite, large enough that there be but a 
Fourth of it full; the Cucurbite is plac'd on the Sand, 
and after a Capital and a ſmall Recipient have been 
adapted to it, and the Joints exactly luted, a ſmall 
Fire is made under it, for about an Hour; but when 
the Cucurbite is heated, the Fire is increas'd ſlowly, to 
the third Degree, which procures the Diſtillation, firſt, 
of the Phlegm and Spirit, afterwards the Aſcent of 
the volatile Salt, which ſticks to the Capital in Form 
of little Cryſtals; and, laſtly, the Diſtillation of a 
white Oil, at firſt, and a red one afterwards : When 
there are no more Vapours ſeen in the Recipient, the 
Fire is put ,out, and the Veſſels left to grow cold; 
when they are cold, they muſt be unluted, and the 
Salt gather'd : But as that Salt is ſtill mix'd with a 
mall Quantity of Oil, it muſt be put into a pretty 
large Vial, fo that three Fourths of it be left empty; 
the Vial is plac'd on the Sand, after it has been cork'd 
with a ſimple Paper, and, by Means of a little Fire, 
the Salt is ſublimated into fine Cryſtals at the Top of 
che Vial : When the Artiſt perceives that the Oil will 
riſe, he takes the Vial off the Fire, and after he has 
left it to grow cold, he breaks it, to ſeparate the Salt 
from it, which he keeps in a Vial, well cork'd. 

This volatile Salt of Carabe is a very good Aperitive, 
and may be given from 8 Grains to 16, in an aperi- 
tive Liquor, for the Jaundice, Iſchuries, Ulcers in the 
Bladder, Scurvy, Hyſtericks, and on all Occaſions 
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AMBERGRIS, AMBER-GREASE, "IA 
fragrant 2 4 — almoſt lie ion. 
moniy o a greyi » Or Co „ us d a 
fume, and a Cordial. both as a Per 

Ambergris is found on the Sea Coaſte ;... 
Countries; as along the ſouthern and alten ſerery 
Africa, Madagaſcar, the Maldives, ſome Parts — 
Mediterranean, and in the Weſt-Indies, about the lands 
of Bermudas and Jamaica; alſo on the Coaſts of Ca. 
rolina, and the weſtern Coaſts of Ireland, 65: I; 
of divers Colours; whitiſh, browniſh, freak's wi. 
yellow, blackiſh, Sc. 

There is a great Variety of Opinions amo 
raliſts and Chymjfs, with Regard to the Prod.” 
Ambergris, which may be all reduc'd to the few fol. 
lowing ones. 

Klobius takes it for the Excrement of a Bird, calld 
in the Madagaſcar Language, Aſchiboluch; which he. 
ing melted by the Heat of the Sun, and waſh'd of 
the Shore by the Waves, is ſwallow'd by Whales, who 
return it back in the Condition we find it; or, as Bar- 
boſa relates, from the Mooriſh Inhabitants of the Mal. 
dives; the Excrements above-mention'd are alter d and 


refin*d by lying on the Rocks, expos'd to the Sun, 


oon, and Air; from whence they are afterwards 
waſh'd off by the riſing Sea. They add, that the 
Whales frequently ſwallow Pieces thereof ; that thoſe 
Pieces we meet with of a black Colour, took that 
Hue in the Stomachs of thoſe Animals; that the 
brown are ſuch as have floated long on the Water; 
and the white, ſuch as have only been a ſhort Time 
there, which they value the moſt. 

Others ſpeak of it as the Excrement of a cetaceous 
Fiſh ; becauſe ſometimes found in the Inteſtines, and 
ſometimes in the Fæces themſelves, of ſuch Animal, 
which, ſome of them ſay, is a Whale, and call'd the 
Trunk; adding, that the Sperma Ceti is taken out of 
the Head of the ſame Creature. Others, with the 
Perſians, ſuppoſe the Fiſh which yields the Ambergris 
a Sea-Calf ; others, with the Africans, a peculiar Spe- 
cies of Fiſh, nam'd Ambracan; others a Crocodile, by 
reaſon its Fleſh is perfum'd, c. 

To both theſe Hypotheſes it is objected, that we 
have no Inſtance of any Excrement capable of melt 
ing like Wax; add, that if it were the Excrement of 
a Whale, it ſhould rather be found in ſuch Places 
where thoſe Animals abound, as about Greenland, Cc. 
than about the Maldivi Iſlands, Soffala, Melinda, Cape 
Comorin, Fc. where no Whales are found. * 

Others take it for a kind of Wax, or Gum, which 
diſtils from Trees, and drops into the Sea, where it 
congeals, and becomes Ambergris. 

Others, and particularly many of the Orientals 
imagine it ſprings out of the Bottom of the Sea, 5 
Naphtha does out of ſome Fountains : They add, that 
the only Springs hereof are in the Sea of Ormus, be- 
tween the Arabian and Perfian Gulphs. Eleriſh, who 
is of this Opinion, in the firſt Climate of his Geography 
mentions Pieces of Ambergris on thoſe Coalts weighing 
above a hundred Pounds. Paladanus, and Linſeb01ten, 
ſpeak of it as of a Sort of Pitch gradually working * 

om the Bottom of the Sea, and hardening in che Sun. 

Others take it for a Sea Muſhroom, tore up — 
the Bottom by the Violence of 8 ; it being o 
ſerv'd, that Ambergris is never found but in the Sou 
Weſt Monſoons, after Storms. _— 

Others aſſert it to be a vegetable Production, ory 
out of the Root of a Tree whoſe Roots always ** 
towards the Sea, and diſcharge themſelves into 


ſame. This Account we have in the Philoſophical 


Tranſactions, from one of the Dutch F actors at — 
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ſhould proceed either from a Superfluity of 
in the Tree, or from the too great Relax- 
and Imbecillity of the ſpermatick Veſſels, 

by the nutritious Juice could neither be per- 
we elaborated, nor uſher'd by Means of the Cireu- 
ban ee the different Parts of the Tree z and thete- 
3 ould be ſuppos'd to fall back to the Robots: 


— — a Retrogradation 1s contrary to the Mecha- 


im of the Plant, and that if the ſpermatick Veſſels 
1 be ſuppos'd imbecil, and extraordinarily relax d, 
der Pores muſt likewiſe be ſuppos'd extraordinarily 
dilated 3 it ſhould rather be concluded hence, that the 
nutritious Juice is expell'd through thoſe Pores by 
of the ambient Atmoſphere tis wrapt in, to 
the Circumference of the Tree, than by a preterna- 
tural Retrogradation forc'd back to the Roots: And 
in both Caſes the Tree being depriv'd of Nouriſh- 
ment, would likewiſe be ſoon depriv'd of Life, and 
therefore incapable of that Diſcharge neceſſary for the 
Formation of the Ambergris: But if that Diſcharge 
eds from a Super-abundance of Humours, that 
— muſt be made through the common Ways 
Trees eaſe themſelves of thoſe Superfluities, i. e. Per- 
ration; for if they were to fall back to the Roots, 
would ſoon corrupt, and deſtroy the nization 
of the Veſſels, and render them incapable of their na- 
tural Functions. Unleſs we chuſe to ſay, that thoſe 
Roots ſerve only as a Filtre, through which the nutri- 
tious Subſtance of the Tree is percolated, (as taken 
firſt from the Earth, without penetrating further into 
the Subſtance of the Tree) into the Sea, where it is 
elaborated, and acquires its laſt Degree of Perfection. 
But how could ſo weak and indigeſted a Subſtance be 
elaborated ſo perfectly, in ſo unſtable a Matrix as is 
the Sea, which by its continual and violent Agitation 
muſt diſperſe thoſe very looſe Particles, at their firſt 
being percolated into it; diſunite, lacerate, and, per- 
haps, * deſtroy their Symetry, by its acid 
Points 


Others ſuppoſe Ambergris a ſpongeous kind of 
Earth, which the working of the Sea waſhes from off 
the Rocks, where the Bees had form'd their Neſts. 
'Tis pretended, that this * has ſomething of 
Experience on its Side, and that ſeveral Perſons have 
ſeen Pieces that were Half Ambergris, and Half Ho- 
ney- comb; and that others, again, have found large 
Pieces of Ambergris, which, when broke, Honey- 
combs, and Honey too, were found in the Middle. 

The lateſt Accounts of Ambergris, are thoſe ſent 
from America to the Royal Society in 1724, and 1725, 
by Dr. Boy/ſton, and M. Dudley; according to whom, 
fmbergris is a true animal Concrete, form'd in Balls, 
in the Body of the male Sperma Ceti Whale, and lodg'd 
in a large oval Bag, over the Teſticles, at the Root of 
the Penis. | 

It is certain, the Whale-catchers in thoſe Parts have 
divers Times found Ambergris in their Sperma Ceti 
Whales, chiefly in the larger and older Sort; and it 
s from the Information of M. Atkins, and other 
Whale-catchers, that M. Dudley chiefly drew his Ac- 
count: But, beſides that, it is added, that it is not one 
erna Ceti Whale in 100, that is found to have An- 

. M. Neuman abſolutely denies it to be an ani- 
mal Subſtance, as not yielding in the Analyſis any one 
mimal Principle: It may, indeed, be found in Whales, 
but it muſt have been ſwallow'd by them. 

M. Neuman, Chymiſt to the King of Pruſſia, after 
mn ample Recital of all the different Opinions advanc'd 
by others, gives us his own; which is, that Ambergris 
8 Bitumen iſſuing out of the Earth into the Sea; 
a firſt of a viſcous Conſiſtence, but hardening, by its 

ture with ſome liquid Naphtha, into the Form we 
it. 

lam of M. Neuman's Opinion, that Ambergris is a 

wmen, iſſuing out of the Earth into the Sea; with 
this Difference, that I think that Bitumen iſſuing out 
of the Earth is nothing elſe but a ſimple Subject, or 

» Whoſe Particles are ſuſceptible of the different 
Configurations the acid Salts of the Sea are capable to 
gwe them by mixing with them; which Mixture, or 


Compoſition, is thrown by the Sea on the Shore; 
where, at a kind of ſtrong Sand Heat, it acquires its 
laſt Degree of Perfection, by the Rarefaction and Ex- 
altation of its moſt volatile Particles. a 

Ambergris muſt be choſen neat, dry, and light; of 
an Aſh-colour, eaſily melted by Hear, and of a ſweet 
and grateful Smell. *Tis a very great Strengthener, is 
cardiack, cephalick, and ſtomachichal ; it exhilarates, 
provokes the Seed, and reſiſts the Malignity of Hu- 
mours. The Doſe is from 1 Grain to 4. *Tis alſo 
us'd in Perfumes. - 1h 

EsSxnce or AMBERGR1s, (which is the only chy- 
mical Preparation we'll make of it) is an Extraction of 
the moſt oily Particles of Ambergris, Muſk, and Ci- 
— r po Spirit of Wine, thus: We take 2 

rachms of very good Ambergris, as much Sugar- 
candy, Half a Drachm of Muſk, and 2 Gidins of 
Civet ; we mix them together, put the Mixture in a 
Vial, and pour upon it 4 Ounces of Spirit of Wine 
very well alcoholiz'd; and having ſtopp'd the Vial, 
we put it in Digeſtion in a Dunghil for 4 Days ; we 
afterwards take the Vial off the Dunghil, and decant 
the Liquor, while yet hot, becauſe it congeals 
eaſily. | 

This Eſſence operates with a greater Efficacy and 
Strength than the Ambergris in Subſtance, The Doſe 
is from 6 to 12 Drops, in ſome Liquor, 


Note, That when Ambergris is alone, it has ſcarce any 
Smell; but when, by Fermentation, its Particles 
have been put in Motion, it exhales Sulphurs, 
which tickle agreeably the olfactory Nerve, The 
Addition of Muſk and Civet produce a good Ef- 
fect ; Sugar-candy ſerves only to extend the Drugs, 
that they may be eaſier pulveriz'd, and diſſolv d. 
The terreſtrial Part left at the Bottom of the Veſſel, 
may ſerve for Perfumes. 


Here ends my Travels through the Mineral Ring- 
dom, where I have made ſeveral Diſcoveries, which, I 
hope, will prove more beneficial to the Publick, than, 
to myſelf ; ſince I can aſſure my Readers, that after ſo 
many different rich Mines diſcover'd, and ſo much 
Pains taken in the Analyſis of fo many Metals, and 
Minerals, I am no richer than I was when I firſt ſer 
out on my Travels : But, however, as I wiſh for no 
other Glory than that which conſiſts in the Honour of 
being ſerviceable to Mankind, I'll proceed on my 
Journey with the ſame Alacrity as another Traveller 
does, who has no other Deſign than to enrich himſelf 
and Family with the Treaſures of both 4 3 
and paſs from the Mineral into the Vegetable Kingdom, 
not as a Botaniſt, to diſcover the ſeveral Principles of 
Vegetables, ſince it would be but repeating what I have 
already clearly and accurately deſcrib'd and explain'd 
in my Treatiſe of Botany; but as an Artiſt, to make 
the Analyſis of thoſe different Principles, by Means of 
chymical Operations. 

I'll extract thoſe Principles from Vegetables which 
are better known, and the moſt in Uſe in Medicine, 
viz. from the Falap, Rhubarb, Guaiacum, Paper, 
Cinnamon, Quinquina, Cloves, Nutmegs, Juniper-ber- 
ries, Meliſſa, or Balm gentle, Carduus Benedictus, Wa- 
ter-creſſes, Roſes, Orange-flowers, Strawberries, Wal- 
nuts, Sugar, Wine, Roſemary, Vinegar, Tartar, Soap, 
Manna, Opium, Aloes, Tobacco, Turpentine, Benzoin, 
Camphor, Gum Ammoniack, Eupborbium, Myrrh, &c. 
I'll begin with Jalap. ; | 

JaLaP, JALAPIUM, Or JALAPPA, is the Root of 
a Plant not much unlike our Briony, and therefore by 
ſome call'd Brionia Peruviana, as being brought to us 
chiefly from Peru, and New Spain. The Mechoacan 
and this are reckon'd of a Species, and therefore as 
this is ſometimes call'd Mechoacana nigra, that goes as 
often by the Name of Falapinm album. 

As Jalap does not appear to have been known to 
the Antients, it has its Place in Medicine only fince 
thoſe Parts of America, which produce it, have been 
traded to by the Europeans. That which breaks black- 
eſt, moſt brittle, ſound, and ſhining within-fide, 700 
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the beſt ; by reaſon the reſinous Parts, which give it 
thoſe Properties, _ = pate Virtues. 5 | 
urges very well the watery Humours; there- 
fn referib'd, with great Hopes of Succeſs, to 
the Droplical and Gouty. The Doſe is from 10 Grains 
to a Drachm, in Broth, or white Wine. 
We have no Need to make but one chymical Prepa- 
ration of Jalap, which is that of its Ref. 

Resin or JaLay, is a Diſſolution of the ofly or 
reſinous Parts of Falap, made in Spirit of Wine, and 
precipitated by common Water ; the Operation is con- 
ducted thus: One Pound of good Jalap, coarſely pul- 
veriz'd, is put into a Matraſs, and alcoholiz'd Spirit 
of Wine is pour'd upon it, that the Liquor may ſwim 
over the Powder, to the Height of 4 Fingers: The 
Matraſs is ſtopp'd with another, to make of it a circu- 
latory Veſſel, and after the Joints have been luted with 
a wet Bladder, the Matter is put in Digeſtion for 3 
Days at a Sand Heat; during which Time, the Spirit 
of Wine will turn yellowiſh: At the End of 3 Days 
the Liquor is decanted, and other Spirits of Wine 
pour'd upon the Matter left in the Matraſs ; the Pro- 
ceſs as before. This done, the Diſſolutions are mix*d, 
filtrated through a grey Paper, put into a glaſs Alem- 
bick, and two Thirds of the Spirit of Wine diſtill'd 
at the vaporous Bath, which Spirit of Wine may ſerve 
another Time, for the ſame Operation; what's left in 
the Alembick, is pour'd into a ſtone Pan, which is fil- 
led up afterwards with common Water. The Matter 
turns white, like Milk, and is left to ſettle for a Day; 
after which, the Water is decanted, and the Reſin of 
Jalap found at the Bottom in Form of Turpentine ; 
which Reſin is waſh'd ſeveral Times with Water, and 
being dry'd in the Sun, it grows as hard as common 
Roſin. 

This Reſin of Jalap purges the Seroſities. The 
Doſe is from 6 to 12 Grains, mix'd with ſome Electu- 
ary, or in Pills. In the fame Manner are extracted 
the Reſins of Turbith, Scammony, and Benjoin. 


Note, That ſome Artiſts cauſe the Spirit of Wine to 
evaporate, and, without Precipitation, find the Re- 
fin at the Bottom of the Veſſel, but it is black, like 
Pitch. The Refin of Jalap muſt always be mix'd, 
when adminiſter'd, with ſome other Remedy capable 
to extend its Particles; for if it was adminiſter'd 
alone, it would ſtick to the inward Membrane of 
the Inteſtines, and ulcerate it by its Acrimony. 
Twelve Grains of this Ren are more efficacious than 
one Drachm of Falap, in Subſtance. 


The next medicinal Vegetable, in our Catalogue, is 
RanvBaRB, Rhubarbarum, which is a Root, large, 
compact, and heavy; yellow without, of a Nutmeg 
Colour within; of an aſtringent bitreriſh Taſte, and 
an agreeable aromatick Smell. 

It is ſurprizing, conſidering the mighty Uſe of this 
Drug, that we ſhould know ſo little of the Place where 
the Plant grows that produces it. Some ſay it comes 
from the Kingdom of Boutan, in the Extremities of 
India; others, that it is found in the Provinces of 
Xinfi and Suchen, in China; others will have it, that it 
only grows in Perſia; and others, on the Confines of 
Muſcovy ; deriving its Name from Rha, the River 
among us call'd Wolga; and Barbarum, 4. d. a Root 
found by the Barbarians on the River Nba. 

Rhubarb, in Latin call'd Rhabarbarum Officinarum, 


was not known to the Antients; and their Rhaponti- 


cum, which, indeed, reſembles it, is not the real Rhu- 
barb, Good Rhubarb ſteep'd in Water, gives it a Saf- 
fron Colour; and when broke looks bright, with 
ſomewhat of a Vermilion Caſt. Some Druggiſts have 
the Art of renewing their old Roots, by dying them 
of a yellow Hue; but the Cheat is eaſily known, by 
handling them ; the Colour wherewith they colour 
them ſticking to the Fingers. 
Rhubarb purges gently by Stool, in Bindings; *tis 
proper for Diarrhæa's, to ſtrengthen the Stomach, 
clp Digeſtion, ſtop Vomiting, for Worms, and the 
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Jaundice. The Doſe is from 
Drachm. Half a Scruple ta 3 
We make, likewiſe, but one f. 
ration of Rhubarb, which is its Ease chmicg Prepa- 
ExrRACT of RHuBaRs, is N 
Part from the terreſtrial, 5 Separation of Its 


ureſt made | 
— We bruiſe 6 or 8 Ounces — | 
which we put to ſteep warm, for 12 Hours, ect 


ficient Quantity of Water of Chicory, 

ter ſwims 4 Fingers above the Rho pars We 
rerwards, the Infuſion to boil, for about a bl af- 
then we ſtrain the Liquor through a Flannel ies 
again the ſame Quantity, as before, of Wate or (8 
cory, on the "Rhubarb, and leaving it to ſtee * 
ſame Space of Time; after which, we ſtrain 17 ou the 
the ſame Flannel; we mix our Impregnatio 
Tin&tures, and after we have left them to — i 
filtrate them, and cauſe the Humidity to be e 
rated at a ſlow Sand Heat, till the Matter he reduce 
the Conſiſtence of thick Honey. *Tis what we 2 
Extract of Rhubarb, which we keep in a Pot. 

This Extract of Rhubarb purges gently, in bing; 
and ſtrengthening ; tis proper for the Diarrhea, Pa 
in the Stomach, and to excite the Appetite, Tig par- 
ticularly eſteem'd for the Maladies of the Liver, The 
Doſe is from 10 Grains to 2 Scruples. 

M. Boulduc informs us, in the Memoirs of the Ra 
Academy of Sciences, that he drew Extracts from Riy. 

barb, both with Water, and Spirit of Wine; but the 

urgative Virtue, he ſays, was much more viſible in the 

rmer than the latter; which ſhews, that it conſiſts 
more in a Salt than in an Oil. He obſerves, however, 
that Rhubarb taken in Subſtance, has a ſtill better Ef. 
fect; and adds, that of all the Operations he per- 
form'd on it, none gave any Credit to the common 
Opinion, which aſcribes an aſtringent Quality to 
Rhubarb. 

GAvAck, or Guaiac, Guaiacum, (the third me- 
dicinal Vegetable in our Catalogue we are to operate 
upon) is a Wood brought from the Indies, call'd alſo 
Lignum vitæ, by the Spaniards Ligno ſanto. 

Guaiac grows equally in the Eaſt and % Indies ; 
that of the latter is brought in large Pieces, ſome of 
them weighing . 4 or 500 Pounds, by which it is diſ- 
tinguiſh'd from the former. The Guaiac Tree is the 
Height of our Walnut-Tree, and is diſtingulh'd into 
2 Kinds, Male and Female, only differing as their 
Leaves are more or leſs round; being all equally green, 
their Flowers blue, and of a Form, having a 
little Orange Fruit, about the Size of a ſmall Nut. 

The Wood Guaiacum is extreamly hard and heavy, 
and on that Account us'd as Ebony, in Moſaick Work, 
Sc. but its principal Uſe is in Medicine, being found 
to warm, dry, rarefy, attenuate, attract, and promote 
Sweat and Urine; proper for the Rheumatiſm, Fox, 
and Gout, in Decoction. 

The beſt Guaiacum is that in large Pieces, of a duly 
Colour, freſh, gummy, heavy, of an agreeable Smell, 
and a briſk pungent Taſte ; the Bark ſticking cloſe to 
the Wood. The Bark of Guaiacum has as much 
Virtue as the Wood itſelf ; the Rind is of no Efficacy, 
ſo that to make a ſudorifick Decoction, or Ptiſan of 
the Wood, they firſt pare off all the white Fart, 
which, in Reality, is the Rind, and only chip, or 7alp 
the hard ſolid Part, which is black, heavy, and reſt 

nous. The Chirurgeons frequently ſubſtitute BoX 
Wood inſtead of Guaiacum, and with equal Succeh. | 

The Reſin drawn from Guaiacum is much more er 
fectual in venereal Caſes, than either the mm 
Bark: It is brought us in large Pieces, not un 1. 
common Roſin, but very different in Reſpect of Smell; 
the former, when caſt on the Coals, yielding 3 very 
agreeable balſamick Fume. cs 

There is no other Cmical Operation made = I 
ac but its Diſtillation, which is a Separation of — 
quid from its terreſtrial Part; made in the fol Der. 
Manner: We fill three Quarters of a large — — 
with Chips or Duſt of Guaiac; we place the Ke 
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vent to it, we begin the - Diſtillation by a 

auge Re fit Degree for the Diſtillation of the 
F hlegr heating ſlowly the Veſſel, We continue 
5 Fire in that State *till we fee nothing more E 
"> into the Recipient, which ſhews that all the 
Pram is diftilled, which Phlegm we throw away as 


and having re-adapted the Recipient to the 
_—_— the Retort, and hated exactly the Joints, we 
:ncreaſe the Fire by Degrees, till we ſee white Clouds 
ng out into the Recipient, and continue it in that 
crate till it has done diſtilling. We then leave the 
Veſſels to grow cold, unlute them, and pour what we 
6nd in the Recipient into a Funnel garniſhed with grey 
| and adapted to a Bottle; the Spirit runs thro”, 
leaves in the Funnel a black, thick, and very 
ferid Oil, which we pour into a Vial to be kept for 
va. Oil is a very good Remedy for the Caries of 
the Bones, for the Tooth-Ach, and to cleanſe old 
Ulcers. We can rectify it as we have done that of 
Carabr, and uſe it inwardly for the Epilepſy, Pally, 
and to bring out the After- birth. The Doſe is from 
two Drops to ſix. 

We can alſo rectify the Spirit of Guaiac, by Diſtil- 
lation through an Alembick, to ſeparate from it ſome 
Impurities, which could have come our along with it 
in the Diſtillation, This —— expels the Humours 
by Perſpiration and provokes Urine. The Doſe is 
from half a Drachm to a Drachm and a half. It is 
mixed with Honey-Water to cleanſe Ulcers. 

Some Artiſts extract a fixed Salt of Guaiac from the 
Coals left in the Retort, by Lixiviation ; but as we 
have already ſeveral better Sudorificks, and Aperitives, 
than the fixed Salt of Cuaiac, we think it needleſs to 
take that Trouble. 


Nate, That the Gum of Guaiac may be diſtilled as 
well as the Wood, and a great deal of Oil extracted 
from it, with a very ſmall Quantity of Spirit. This 
Oil has the ſame Virtues of that of the Wood ; but 
the Spirit is a little more acrimonious than-the com- 


mon. This Spirit js eſteemed for the Maladies of 


the Eyes, when rectified ; a Drachm of it mixed 
with four Ounces of Water, is called Aqua Opthal- 
mica Baſci. Some wanting to render the Oil of 
Guaiac more penetrating and more deterſive, mix'd 
in the Retort, with each Pound of Guaiac an 
Ounce of common dried Tobacco, but then the Oil 
extracted from it is too acrimonious to be taken in- 
wardly, It is very good for the Caries of the Bones, 
to cleanſe Ulcers, and to reſiſt the Gangrene. 


Pap ER, from the Greek wanyE©-, (which falls next 
under our Hand) is a thin flexible Leaf, uſually white, 
artificially prepared of ſome vegetable Subſtance, 
chiefly to write upon with Ink. 

Paper borrows its Name from. the Papyrus of the 
Antients, which was made of a Ruſh of that Name, 
otherwiſe called Biblus, growing chiefly in Egypt about 
the Banks of the Mile; though it was alſo found in 
India ; and Gualandinus aſſures us, he ſaw in Chaldea, 
at the Confluence of the Tygris and Euphrates, large 
Fens, wherein with his own Hands he plucked a Pa- 
Hrus differing in nothing from that of the Nile. Strabo 
ſpeaks likewiſe of a Sort of Papyrus growing in Italy ; 
but we do not find it was ever uſed for making Paper. 
Ours is made of Linnen or Hempen Rags, beaten to a 
Pulp in Water, and moulded into ſquare Sheets of the 
Thickneſs required. This Kind of Paper is of ſome 
Uſe in Medicine ; for Pieces of it are lighted, to make 
Women, attacked with the hyſterick Vapours, receive 
the Smoke of it, who are very often eas d by that diſ- 


Weecable Smell, as by ſeveral others of the ſame Na- 


ure, There is an Oil and a Spirit extracted from Pa- 
Per in the following Manner: 


We fill a ſtone Retort with Pieces of white Paper, 


— in the Form of a ſmall Cork, and place that 


etort into à reverberatory Furnace; and having 
adapted a large Recipient to it, and luted exactly 
the Joints, we make under it a very ſmall Fire, for 


two Hours, to heat the Retort, and afterwards increaſe 
it with two or three Coals ; when we have continued it 
thus for three Hours, we puth it at laſt to the third 
Degree, and then the Recipient fills with white Clouds. 
We put out the Fire, when it has done diſtilling; 
unluting the Veſſels, when they are cold, we pour 


the Liquor contained in the Recipient into a Funnel, 


garniſhed with Paper, the Spirit runs through, 
and a thick black Oil — on be Filtre of an un 
grateful Smell, which we keep in a Vial. 

This Oil of Paper is a very good Remedy for 
Deafneſs, by introducing, from Time to Time, ſome 


Drops of it, on a Piece of Cotton, into the Ear. It 


is good likewiſe for the Tooth-Ach, and the Hyſterick 
Vapours, when put under the Noſe of Women afflict- 
ed with that Diſorder, ; 

The Spirit can be rectified, by Diſtillation, at a 
Sand-Heat, and is then a very good Aperitive, eſpe- 
cially to provoke Urine, The Doſe is from ſix to 


twenty Drops, in ſome Liquor appropriated to the 
Diſtemper. 


Note, That the Oil of Paper is good ſor Deafneſs, be- 
cauſe that Malady is often cauſed by a phlegmatick 
Humour, which being dried and hardened in the 
Ear ſtops the Auditory Nerve, but the Oil of Pa- 
per, by diſſolving and rarefying that Humour, dif- 
poſes it to be evacuated, Tis for the ſame Reaſon 
that it diſſipates the Noiſe in the Ear, which is no- 
thing but Wind ſhut in by that Humour. 


It is Tume we ſhould recreate our Noſe offended by 
the diſagreeable Smell of the foregoing Operations, 
with ſomething capable to flatter the olfactory Nerve; 
therefore we*ll order our Man Spagerict, to bring in 
Cinnamon for the Subject of the next following one. 

C1NNAMON is an agreeable aromatick Spice, brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies; and the Bark of a Tree, growing 
in the Iſland of Ceylon, and, as ſome ſay, alſo in Java, 
and in Malabar, . 

The Cinnamon-Tree in Woods like other 
Trees. It never riſes high : Its Leaves reſemble thoſe 
of the Laurel, both as to Subſtance and Colour ; when 


they firſt begin to open they are red as Scarlet; and if 


rubbed between the Hands, yield an Odour nfore like 
that of Cloves than of Cinnamon. Seba ſays he found 
them blue, and of the Bigneſs of the [talian Bean 
Flowers. The Fruit reſembles an Acorn or Olive; 
and has neither the Smell nor Taſte of the Bark. 
When boiled in Water, it yields an Oil, which, as it 
cools and hardens, becomes as firm and as white as 
Tallow ; and is called by the Dutch Cinnamon-Wax : 
Its Smell is agreeable, and they make Candles of it, 
which are only allowed to be burnt in the King's Pa- 
lace. It is alſo uſed in Phyſick as a Balſamick and 
Healer. | 
The chief Virtue of the Cinnamon-Tree is in its Bark; 
which when green, appears to be double; its exterior 
Surface being browniſh, and the Inner of the common 
Cinnamon Colour. It is then Diviſible into two Barks 
of different Colours ; but theſe drying together become 
inſeparable, and paſs for the ſame Bark ; the browniſh 
Colour changing in Proportion as it dries. When the 
Cinnamon is freſh taken from the Tree, it is flat, has 
little Taſte, Smell, or Colour ; but it twiſts and 
convolves as it dries, 'in Form of a Stick er Cane, 
whence the French call it Canelle. By thus exhaling its 
ſuperfluous Humidity it acquires a ſweet briſk Smell 
and a ſharp pungent Taſte. It is ſaid that after the 
Tree has been ſtripped of its Bark, in three Years it 
forms a new one, which is as good as the firſt z but 
this is not very probable, or rather it is falſe ; a Tree 
once bare never recovers its Coat, but decays and dies. 
The Ceyloneſe cut down their Cinnamon-Trees as ſoon as 


they are {tripped cloſe to the Root: From the Stump 


ſpring up new ones, which in five or fix Years Time 


become Trees fit for barking. A Sort of Pigeons, 


which feed on the Fruit of Cinnaman-Trees, are the 


chief Agents in propagating it: In carrying it to a Di- 


ſtance to their Young, they drop it in various Places, 
; P where 
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where it takes Root. Some hold that the ſmall 
Branches of the ſame Tree make the Caſſia, but that 
muſt be a Miſtake. The Natives draw from the Roots 
of the Tree a Liquor, in all Reſpects reſembling Cam- 
phire, and which in Reality is a true Camphire. 

Cinnamon, to be good, mult have a briſk, agreeable 
Taſte; and a bright brown Colour. Its Qualities are 
to heat and dry; to promote the Menſes, to fortify the 
Spirits, and to help Digeſtion ; but its chief U ſe in 
Medicine is an Aſtringent; with which Intention it is 
preſcribed in Diarrhæas and Weakneſs of the Sto- 
mach. 

The Caſſia Lignea differs from Cinnamon, in that it 
is not ſo pungent, nor ſo odorant ; it grows mucilagi- 
nous in the Mouth when chewed, which Cinnamon does 
nor. 

The Chymical Preparation of Cinnamon is that of its 
Oil, or Eſſence, and of its ethereal Water, and its 
Tincture extracted thus: Four Pounds of the beſt Cin- 
namon are bruiſed, and put to ſteep in ſix Quarts or 
twelve Pounds of common Water; the whole is left in 
Digeſtion in an carthen Veſſel, well corked, for nine 
or ten Hours; and the Infuſion poured afterwards into 
a large copper Alembick, to which is adapted a large 
Recipient, and the Joints thereof are exactly luted with 
wet Bladders; then three or four Pounds of the Li- 
quor are diſtilled at a great Fire, and the Alembick 
being unluted afterwards, the diſtilled Water in the 
Recipient is decanted into the Alembick, and the Oil 
found at the Bottom of the Recipient into a Vaal, 
which muſt be very well corked ; the Liquor is diſtil- 
led as before, and the Oil found at the Bottom of the 
Recipient mixed with that in the Vial : Thoſe Coho- 
bations are reiterated *till no more Oil aſcends, then 
the Fire is put out, and the Water in the Recipient 
rectified in the ſame Manner we rectify the Spirit of 
Wine. 

The Oil of Cinnamon is an excellent Corroborative ; 
it ſtrengthens the Stomach, and helps Nature in its 
Evacuations ; 1t 1s given to accelerate the Birth, to 
Women in Labour, and to promote the Menſes; it 
alſo excites the Seed, 

The Spirituous Water of Cinnamon has the ſame 
Virtues. The Doſe of the Water is two or three 
Drachms ; and that of the Oil from ſix to fifteen. 

The Tin#ure of Cinnamon is an Exaltation of the 
moſt oily Particles of Cinnamon in Spirit of Wine, pre- 
pared in the following Manner. 

We put what Quantity we pleaſe of bruiſed Cinna- 
mon into a Matraſs, and pour upon it Spirit of Wine 
'till it riſes a Finger's Breadth above the Cinnamon. 
We ſtop well the Matraſs, and put it, in Digeſtion, 
in a. Dunghil, during four or five Days: By that 
Time the Spirit of Wine will have took a Tincture of 
Cinnamon; we ſeparate that Tincture from the Cinna- 
mon, filtrate it, and keep it in a Vaal well corked. 

This Tincture is an excellent Cardiack, it ſtrengthens 
the Stomach, and rejoices all the vital Parts: The 
Doſe is leſs than that of Cinnamon-Water. 

Our next Operations are to be on Quinguina, or 
Quina Quinæ, called alſo China Cbinæ, and Kin 
Kina. 

QuixqQuviNna is a medicinal Bark, brought from 
the Wet-Indies, called alſo by Way of Eminency the 
Bark; and Cortex Peruvianus, the Peruvian Bark, 
from the Country whence it is brought; and popu- 
larly the Feſuit's Bark, becauſe at its firſt Introduction 
chiefly ſold and adminiſtred by the Jeſuits. 

The Tree which yields this Berk grows in divers 
Provinces of Peru, but chiefly Quenca, Ayavaca, and 
Loxa. The belt and fineſt comes from the Moun- 
tains fourteen Leagues round the City of Loxa. That 
Tree is tall, and its Trunk thicker than a Man's 
Thigh, tapering from the Root upwards, but without 
any Branches till near its Top, where they grow re- 
gular, as if lopp'd by Art, and with their Leaves 

orming an exact Hemiſphere. The Bark is blackiſh 
on the Outſide, but ſomtimes mixed with white Spots, 
where grows a Kind of Moſs, by the Spaniards called 
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Barbas. Its Leaves reſemble the 
Plumb-Trees. 

The Spaniards diſtinguiſh four Sorts . 
Bark, vi. the Caſcarilla Colorada, or reddift 
Amarylla, or yellowiſh ; Creſpilla or Curk Bark. 
Blanca whitiſh. The Colorada and Amarylla wo 
ed the beſt : The Creſpilla is the Produce of * 
Sort of Tree growing in a cold, froſty Climar © ſame 
impairs the Quality of the Bark, and ren ters; * Which 
on the Outſide, of Cinnamon Colour within, 9 
fit for medicinal Uſe, For the Blanca it ;; and un. 
from another Species of the Tree, of a tel we 
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Trunk, the Leaves of a lighter green Cog, > 
the Bark of a very thick ſpongeous Subſtance, — 
on the Outſide; being withal fo tough as tg aſh 
the Force of an Ox to ſlice it from the Tres Wh 
firſt cut down it is as bitter as the beſt Sort, and ba 
then the ſame Virtue in the Cure of intermittin F 
vers; but when dry, and 12 any Length of Haq 
it grows inſipid and good for nothing, In Re, 
both Sorts are found to have much ſurer and quick 
Effects when green than when dry; fo that the Eu 
peans only come in for the ſecond Virtues; What ;, 
worſe, the bad Sort is in great Plenty, and the good 
very ſcarce and hard to come at; for which Reawon 
with a little of the fine Bark ſent yearly to Panama for 
Europe, large Quantities of the worſe Sort are mixed 

The Seaſon for cutting the Bark is in Augyf, the 
only dry Time in the Country. The Cutters are Ju. 
dians, provided each with a large Knife and a Bag. 
When they have fliced down the Bark as high as they 
can reach, they faſten ſhort Sticks with Withs to the 
Tree at proper Diſtances, like the Steps of a Ladder, 
and thus mount and flice to the very Top; when the 
Bag is full they carry it to the low Country, to a neigh- 
bouring Hut, to dry, which 1s done by ſpreading itin 
the open Air, and frequently turning it. If it happen 
to have been cut wet, they carry it dire&tly to the 
Low Country to dry; otherwiſe it loſes its Colour, 
turns black and rots. After a Tree has been barked 
it requires eighteen or twenty Years to grow again, 

Mr. Arrot, a Scotch Surgeon, who had gathered the 
Bark in the Place where it grows, and from whom we 
receive this Account, by Means of Mr. Gray, is of 
Opinion, that the better Sort of Bark will ſoon be at 
an End, or at leaſt inacceſſible, partly by Reaſon of 
its Diſtance from any inhabited Place, and the Impe- 
netrability of the Woods where it grows, and partly 
by the Want of Indians to cut it, whoſe Race, through 
the Cruelty of the Spaniards is like to be totally 
extinct, | 

The Quinguina was but little known in Europe til 
the Year 1640. The Jeſuits of Rome firſt brought it 
in Vogue in Spain and Jtaly in 1649 3 and in 1650, 
the Cardinal De Lugo, of that Order, brought it into 
France. It was at firlt fold for its Weight in Gold: 
When reduced into a Powder, it is called, by ſome 
Nations, the Cardinals Poder; among us uſually the 
Father's Powder, Pulvis Patrum. It met with 2 
World of Oppoſition at firſt. Chiflet and Plempius 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves againſt it; but it is now um- 
verſally allowed one of the greateſt and beſt Remedies 
within the whole Province of Medicine, and the moſt 
ſecure to ſuſpend the Ferment of intermitting 
Fevers. 

The Manner of uſing it has been for a long yur 
that of taking from half a Drachm to one Drachm o 
it, in Powder, at the Beginning of the Paroxiſm, in 
ſome white Wine; but that Method has been often 
changed ſince. The beſt, in my Opinion, and for 
the Succeſs thereof I could anſwer, from my own E 
perience z is to have an Ounce of it macerated in tie 
Pints of good old red Wine, for forty-eight Hours, in 
Balneo Mariæ; and after the Infuſion has been * 
lated, to take every Day, at ſome Diſtance from t 
Paroxiſm, three half Glaſſes of it, which muſt be con. 
tinued for fifteen Days at leaſt. * 

The Patient ought to be well purged before he 


the Quinquina, otherwiſe the Humours, en 


Leaves of out 
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or fixes, for ſome Time, beginning to 

emedy mw would cauſe, perhaps, Maladies = 

us than that which it has cur'd; as the Aſthma, 

_ Rheumatiſm, Dyſenteria, Suppreſſion of the 

nſes in Women, and ſeveral others; which have 

2 oo often ſucceeded to the Cure of Fevers by Means 
of the Quinn. 

The Uſe of Quinquina is alſo very dangerous, for 
hoſe who haye Abſceſſes in their Body; for it fixes 
= Humours for ſome Time, which fermenting after- 
ob 5 cauſe the Gangrene in thoſe Parts. The Pa- 
ent muſt abſtain from Milk, and other Aliments of 
2 like Nature, while he takes the Quinquina, be- 
cauſe of the caſeous Parts of thoſe Aliments, which 
would be infallibly ſtopp'd, and corrupted in the 
"= Quinquina may alſo be adminiſter'd in Bolus's, 
and Pills, by reducing it into Powder, and mixing it 
with a ſufficient Ny of Syrup of Wormwood. 
The Doſe is from Half a Drachm to 3 Drachms. 
One Doſe muſt be taken at the Beginning of the Pa- 
roxiſm, and the Day following a ſmall Doſe, Morning 
and Night, at ſome Diſtance from Meals. The 
Doſe carries off, ordinarily, the Paroxiſm ; and the 
{mall ones hinder the Fever from returning 15 Days 

, as it does often, when thoſe Precautions 
have been neglected. The Patient muſt take it thus 
twice a Day, for 8 Days ſucceſſively ; and once a Day 
for 8 Days more afterwards; in that Manner he takes 
the Quinguina for 15 Days ſucceſſively ; and, to be 
ſafer in the Cure, he ſhould take every 127th Day, for 
2 Months together, a Drachm of Quinquina, in Pow- 
der, in white Wine, or a Bolus. 

It is likely enough that the Qvinguina fixes the Hu- 
mour of Fevers almoſt in the ſame Manner as an Al- 
kali ſtops the Motion of an Acid, 2. e. that it ＋ 4 it 
embarraſs d, and forms a Sort of Coagulum of it; 
tat Humour remains at Reſt, and in ſome Meaſure 
condenſed, and even for about 15 Days reſiſts the 
nolent Shocks it receives from the Blood in its Circu- 
uon; till at laſt, unable to reſiſt any longer thoſe 
frequent Aſſaults, tis carry d off by the Impetuoſity 
of that Torrent, where tis put into a new Ferment, 
by the Agitation of the Spirits the Blood is loaded 
with, and thereby cauſes the Return of the Fever. 
The Patient may eaſily perceive that this Humour is 
thus fix d during the Time the Fever leaves him, by 
lis being heavy, and in ſome Meaſure puffed up. But 
if after the Body has been well purg' d, the Uſe of the 
Qinguina is continu'd, it fixes the Humour in ſuch a 
Manner, as to diſpoſe it to be precipitated, and entirely 
evacuated, either by Stool, or by Urine, or by inſen- 
ible Perſpiration, that the Fever returns no more: 
For the Spirits of the Body expel, as much as they 
can, all that diſturb the ¶conomy of their Parts. 

The Action of the Quinguina is ſeldom perceiv'd, 
except in ſome Conſtitutions, which it purges, a little, 
at firſt, eſpecially when taken in Infuſion: This Ef- 
ſect hinders the Fever from being ſo ſoon ftopp'd, but 
1s not prejudicial to the Patient; on the contrary, by 
evacuating thus the ſuperfluous Humours before they 
ae fix'd, it cures ſurely the Fever. Therefore the 
Practice of ſome Phyſicians who mix Purgatives with 
the Quinguina, is not to be blam'd ; but the Patient 
ſhould never be purg'd after the Fever has been ſto 
85 by the Quinquina; for Purgatives, by rarefying the 

umour, and putting it into a new Ferment, occaſion 
the Return of the Fever. | 

The Patient ſhould feed on ſolid Aliments, and 
drink Wine while he takes the Quinguina, to abſorb 
and foften the acrimonious and penetrating Salt con- 
tuin d in that Remedy, which otherwiſe would act on 
the Membranes of the Stomach, and irritate them, if 
it was to find nothing to damp its too great Activity; 
but that Sort of Diet muſt be moderate, otherwiſe it 
Ry chance to throw the Patient into a continual 

er, | | | | 

Our chymical Preparations of Qui uina, will be, its 
Tukur, and its aas. *. 

15 Tixcruxk or Quinguix4A, is an Extraction 
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of its moſt oleaginous and looſe Particles in Spirit of 
Wine, made in the following Manner: We put into a 
Matraſs 4 Ounces of good Quinguina, coarſely pulve- 
riz'd, and when we have pour 'd upon it enough Spirit 
of Wine to raiſe it four Fingers Breadth above the 
Matter, we ſtop the Matraſs with another, to make of 
it a circulatory Veſſel, which we lute exactly, and place 
in Dung to the vaporous Bath for 4 Days, ſhaking the 
Veſſel from Time to Time; the 4 Days elapſed, we 
unlute the Veſſels, and filtrate the Tincture, which.is 
red, through a grey Paper, and keep it in a Bottle, 
well cork'd. | 

This Tinfure is a Febrifuge for Intermitting Fevers, 
which muſt be taken 3 or 4 Times every Day, at ſome 
Diſtance from the Paroxiſm, and the Uſe continu'd 
for 15 Days ſucceſſively. The Doſe is from 10 Drops 
to a Drachm, in Water of Centaury, or of Juniper- 
berries, or Wormwood, or in Wine. 


Note, That this Tincture operates like the Infuſion of 
Quinquina abovemention'd, and is more commo- 
dious, becauſe it may be kept as long as we pleaſe; 
but it is not ſo efficacious, becauſe Wine is more 
proper to extract the ſaline and ſulphurous Subſtance 
of a Mixt, than Spirit of Wine. If we ſteep ſome 

Coriander, or Cinnamon, in Wine, or Water, diſ- 

ſolve ſome Sugar in the Colature, and mix it with 
the TinFure of Quinguina, we ſhall have a Sort of 
febriftuge Ratafea, which may be eaſily given to 
Children. | 


The ExTRACT or QuinquiNa, is a Separation of 
the moſt ſubſtantial Particles of the Quinguina, made 
thus: Eight Ounces of Quinquina are put to ſteep, 
warm, in a ſufficient Quantity. of diſtill'd Water of 
Walnuts, for 24 Hours, which being expir'd, the In- 
fuſion is made to boil gently, and after it has been 

rcolated with a ſtrong Expreſſion, the Quinguina 
eft is put to ſteep again in other Water of Walnuts, 
and the Infuſion made to boil, and percolated, as be- 
fore; which done, the Colatures are mix'd together, 
and left to ſettle : When ſettled, the clear Liquor a- top 
is decanted, and the Humidity left, made to evapo- 
rate, in a or ſtone Veſlel, at a flow Sand Heat, to 
the Conſiſtence of thick Honey. | 

This Extra# is a Febrifuge like the preceding ones. 
The Doſe is from 12 Grains 0 Half a Drackn. in 
Pills, or diſſolv'd in Wine. 


Note, That Wine, and Spirit of Wine, are very pro- 
per for the Tincture of Quinguina, but not fo pro- 
per for the Extract; in the Evaporation 
the Spirit carries off the moſt ſubtile Particles of 
the Mixt: The Walnut-water is beſt for this Ope- 
ration; for beſides that it diſſipates leſs of the vola- 
tile Subſtance, it is itſelf a Febrifuge. Inſtead of 
this Water, may be employ'd that of Juniper-ber- 

' ries, Centaury, or Wormwood. This Extract is 
commodious for thoſe who can't bear the Taſte of 

the Remedy; becauſe it may be taken wrapp'd in 
Wafers, or ſome other Thing, to diſguiſe the 
Taſte. It muſt not be imagin'd that it is poſſible 
to ſeparate the febrifuge Virtue of Quinguina by Di- 
ſtillation; on the contrary, it would be entirely de- 
ſtroy'd; ſince the Diſtillation would break the Har- 
mony and Union of the Particles, and there would 
remain but a ſtinking Spirit, and a burnt Oil, of 
no Uſe. From the Quinquina, we'll paſs to our 
Operations on Cloves. " 


CLove, is an aromatick Fruit, ſomewhat in Form 
of a Nail, whence the Term Clove, from the French 
Clou, Nail, bore on a Tree of the ſame Name, by the 
Latins alſo call'd Caryophyllum. The Clove-tree was 
antiently very common in the Molucca Iflands, where 
all the European Nations, who traffick in Spices to the 
Indies, furniſh'd themſelves. with what Quantity of 
Cloves they requir d. At preſent, there are ſcarce any 
found but in the Iſland of Ternate ; the Dutch, in or- 
der to render themſelves Maſters of that Merchandiſe, 
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having dug up the Clove-trees of the Molucca's, and 


multiplies itſelf without any Culture. It is ſaid, it will 
not allow any other Herb or Tree near it; its exceſ- 
ſive Heat drawing to it all the Humidity of the Soil. 
When the Clpve firſt begins to appear, it is of a green- 
iſh white Colour, as it ripens, it grows brown. Nor 
is there any Preparation neceſſary to render it ſuch as 
it comes to us, but to dry it in the Sun; whatever 
ſome Authors talk of firſt ſteeping it in Sea-water, to 
preſerve it from Worms. Towards the Head it ſe- 
parates into four, and the four Quarters being ſhap'd 
angle-wiſe, their Apices meeting at the Top, form a 
kind of Crown, ſomewhat in the antique Manner. 

Cloves muſt be choſen dry, harſh to the Touch, 
well grown, of a duſky red Colour, a hot aroma- 
tick Taſte, an agreeable Smell, and, if poſſible, with 
the Shank on. 

Their Properties are to warm and dry, to correct a 
Fetid Breath, ſharpen the Sight, diſſipate Films in the 
Eyes, fortify the Stomach and Liver, and ſtop Vo- 
miting. They are us'd in Apoplexies, Palſies, Le- 
thargies, and other Diſeaſes of the Brain. 

There is but one chymical Preparation made of 
Cloves, per deſcenſum, which is its Oil, extracted in the 
following Manner: 

We take ſeveral Drinking: glaſſes, which we cover 
each with a Linnen Cloth ty'd round it, taking Care 
that there ſhould be a Cavity in the Middle, where we 
put the Cloves, in Powder, covering each Glaſs with a 
ſmall earthen Pan, or the Bottom of a Scale, which 
can ſtop it ſo cloſe that no Air may enter between the 
Edge of the Covercle and that of the Glaſs : We fill 
thoſe Pans, or Bottoms of Scales, with hot Aſhes, to 
heat the Cloves, and procure the Diſtillation to the 
Bottom of the Glaſs, Frl. of a ſmall Quantity of Spi- 
rit, and afterwards of a clear and white Oil: We con- 
tinue the Fire till nothing more falls to the Bottom of 
the Glaſs, then ſeparate the Oil through a Funnel gar- 
niſh*d with a grey Paper, and keep it in a Vaal, well 
cork'd. 

This Oil is very good in malignant Fevers, and the 
Plague; it fortifies the Brain and Stomach. The Doſe 
is 2 or 3 Drops, in ſome Liquor appropriated to the 
Piſtemper. It muſt be mix*d with ſome Sugar- candy, 
or the Volk of an Egg, elſe it could not be diffolv'd 


in Water, * It is alſo good for the Tooth-ach, but is 
apt to burn the neighbouring Teeth. Y 


tranſplanted them to Ternate: So that there are none in 
now to be had but through their Hands. take for a Defect. | 'SnOrargly boi 
The Tree is very large, it only bears Fruit once in The beſt Nutmegs are thoſe gather'd in 4. coc 

8 Years, but holds, at this Rate, an hundred: Its Bark They muſt be choſen heavy, of a whitiq, bros Ex 
reſembles that of the Olive-tree, and its Leaves thoſe lour, well marbled without-ſide, reddiſh with: n Co- bs 
of the Laurel. Its Fruit falling takes Root, and thus ving a fat unctuous Moiſture, m. ha. 5 
Fl 

cal 

Hi 


Note, That ſome diſſolve r in the Oil of Cloves, 
and uſe that Diſſolution for the Tooth-ach. This 
Remedy appeaſes the Pain in a very ſhort Time, 
but it is to be fear'd that the Patient ſhould grow 


deaf afterwards, though that Accident happens but 
ſeldom. 


Nur uro, (which will be the Subject of our next 


Operations) call'd by the Latins Nux Muſchata, is a 
delicate Kind of aromatick Fruit, or Spice, brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies; whereof there are 2 Kinds, 
Male and Female. The Female is that chiefly us'd 
among us; its Form is round, its Smell agreeable, and 
its Taſte hot and pungent. The Male is a wild Nut, 
of a longiſh Form, and without either Taſte or Smell; 


yet ſometimes put off, while yet in the Pod, for the 
Female. 
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which is properly the Kernel of the Pas. 
Nutmeg has a little Hole in it, which Ho Ever 


an 
Smell. 1 * a grecable 

Nutmegs comfited green, are excellen : 
88 and reſtore the natural Heat : 1 * 
8 eſteem' d carminative, i. e. good * * 

ind. The Powder call'd Duke, eſteem'd expel 

* a { 
reign Remedy againſt Rheums, is only Nu 
veriz'd with Sugar, and a little Cinnamon, © pur 

The ſole. chymical Preparation of Nutmegs f 
Oil, extracted thus: Sixteen Ounces of good Mu the 
beat in a Mortar till they are almoſt reduc I 
Paſte, are put on a Tamis, the Tanis cor a 
with a ſtrong Piece of Linnen Cloth, and an tante, 
Pan; which done, it is plac'd in a Baſon full of w 
ter, and the Baſon put on the Fire, that the Va C 
of the Water may heat, gently, the Nut ; 2 
tis found, by touching the Pan, that it as hot, a 
to be impoſſible to bear the Hand upon it, the Tomi; 
is taken off, and the Matter being pour'd into a Lin. 
nen Cloth, anti the four Corners of the Cloth quickly 
ty'd together, tis put to the Preſs, between 2 wooden 
Plates made very hot; then the carthen Pan is pl 
under it, to receive an Oil, which congeals in cooling, 
The Matter is preſs'd ſtrongly, till it gives no more 
Oil, which Oil is kept in a Pot, well ſtopp'd. 
The Oil of Nutmegs is an excellent Stomachick, 

ly'd outwardly, or given inwardly. The Doſe is 
1 4 Grains to 10, in Broth, or ſome other Liquor, 
tis mix'd with Oil of Maſtich, to anoint the Region 
of the Stomach. | 

The Juxn1PER-BERRIES are the Baſis of thoſe com- 
fortable Draughts, which have, for ſeveral Years paſt, 
ſo well exhilerated the Spirits of the Vulgar, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtrong Oppoſition they have met with 
from the better Sort of People, and all the beſt En- 
deavours uſed to baniſh it from a civil Society, as but 
too often contrary to the good Order which ſhould 
reign among us; that I do not queſtion, in the leaſt, 
that I ſhall pleaſe a vaſt Number of Perſons, if 1 de- 

Jainly, by the ſeveral chymical Preparations 
I'm going to make of that Fruit, that it has ſeveral 
excellent ities, and can produce very good Et 
fects, if uſed with Diſcretion, and Moderation. 

The Funiper-berries are the Fruit of the Shrub Ju- 
niperus, much uſed in Medicine. Etmuller had a vaſt 
Opinion of Funiper-berries. They are certainly ce: 
phalick, nerval, ſtomachical, cardiack, aperitive, car- 
minative, hyſterick, proper againſt Infection, and an 
inyeterate Cough. The e Berries muſt be choſe new, 

05 well-fed, and of a ſtrong and aromatick Smell. 

We'll make 3 chymical Preparations of Juniper der- 
ries, viz, their Tincture, Extract, and Diſtillatun. 

The TincTuRE or JUNIPER-BERRIES, is Spift 


of Wine impregnated with the moſt eſſential Subſtance 


of the Berries; which Impregnation is conduct 


thus: We bruiſe what Quantity we pleaſe of Jun pe 
berries, very ripe, large, and fleſhy, and put them 
into a Matraſs, leaving Half of it empty; ve pour 


upon the Berries as much Spirit of Wine a5 will 


it 5 or 6 Fingers Breadth above the Matter, then ftir- 


ring the whole together, and ſtopping well the 


traſs, we put it in a warm Digeſtion for 4 Or 5 Days, 
or till the Menſtruum has took a browniſh red Colour; 
which done, we filtrate the Tin#ure, and keep it in 4 


Bottle, well cork'd. 


- 
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Nutmegs are inclos'd'in four different Covers ; the This Tincture is good for the Nerves, fortifying, te. 
firſt a thick Huſk, ſomewhat like that of our Wal- ſolutive, proper for the Palſy, Lethargy, Apoplex}, 
nuts; under this lies a thin reddiſh Coat, of an agree- and the Pague. "Tis uſed outwardly and inwardly. 
able Smell, and aromatick Taſte, call'd Macc, by The Doſe is from 20 Drops to 2 Drachms. | 
others, though improperly, Flower of Nutmeg ; this The ExrRACT or JUNIPER-BERRIES, 5 - 
wraps up the Shell, and opens in Proportion as the ration of the pureſt and nioſt diſſoluble Subllapen 
Pod grows. The Shell, which makes the third Cover, the Berries from their terreſtrial and coarſer Partie c- 
is hard, thin, and blackiſh ; under this is a greeniſh made thus : Four or five Pounds of the beſt Juniper 
Film, of no Uſe; and in this is found the Nutmeg, berries are bruiſed, and pur in Infuſion for 12 — 


\ 
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. - of 10 Pints of common Water, and afterwards 
WT gently for about an Hour and a Half ; the De- 
coction is percolated through a Linnen Cloth, with 

eſſion, and the Grounds put again to boil in other 
Water; and the Decoction having been percolated, as 
before, both Decoctions are mix'd together, and left 
to ſettle: W hen ſettled, they are percolated through a 
Flannel, and the Humidity put to evaporate in an 
earthen Pan, at a flow Fire, to the Conſiſtence of 
1 Extract is cardiack, ſtomachical, proper to re- 
G& bad Air, and to expel bad Humours by Perſpi- 
ration 3 for malignant Fevers, the Plague, to fortify 
the Brain and Nerves, to promote Urine, for an inve- 
erate Cough, and all Sorts of Cholicks. The Doſe 
is from Half a Drachm to 3 Drachms. 

The DiSTI1LLA'TION OF JUNIPER-BERRIES, is an 

jon of the moſt eſſential Particles of the Ber- 
ries; done in the following Manner: 
ner-berries having been bruiſed in a Mortar, 
are put into 'a large wan 1 Cucurbite, and a great 
deal of River-water pour'd upon it, that it may ſur- 
the Matter about 2 Feet; the Cucurbite is cover'd 
with its Refrigeratory, and having adapted a Recipient 
to it, and the Joints luted with a wet Bladder, the 
Veſſel is put in Diſtillation at a pretty ſtrong Fire, 
which is continu'd in the ſame Condition till the Ma- 
traſs is full to the Top; then it is taken off, and ano- 
ther put in its Place, which is left to be fill'd in the 
ſame Manner: There riſes in the Neck of the Ma- 
craſs an eſſential Oil, which is ſeparated from the Wa- 
ter with ſome Cotton, and kept in a Bottle, well 
cork d; which done, the Cucurbite is uncover'd, and 
the diſtill'd Water pour'd into it, to be diſtill'd again, 
and when diſtill'd, and the eſſential Oil a-top gather'd, 
the Cucurbite is empty'd of its Grounds, other Ju- 
xiper-berries put into it, bruiſed as before, and the 
diſtill d Water, with as much River-water pour'd 
upon them as is neceſſary; then the Veſſel is put in 
Diſtillation, as before, and the eſſential Oil, which 
wil alſo be raiſed in this Diſtillation, ſeparated from 
the Water, till the Artiſt has enough eſſential Oil, 
which is of a brown Colour, and of a very good Smell 
of Juniper. | 

This eſſential Oil of Funiper-berries is inciſive, atte- 
nuative, aperitive, proper for the Nephritick, Stone, 
Lethargy, Apoplexy, and Hyſtericks. The Doſe is 
from 15 Drops to 20, in Water of Funiper-berries. 
'Tis alſo us'd-outwardly, for the Palſy, Sciatica, and 
the Debility of the Nerves. 

The diſtill'd Water from which the eſſential Oil has 
been ſeparated, is cephalick, ſtomachical, ſudorifick, 
and aperitive, The Doſe is from 1 Ounce to 5. 

The Grounds left in the Alembick after the Diſtil- 
lation, are mix'd with ſome Wood of Juniper, and 
reduc'd into Aſhes, and of thoſe Aſhes a Lixivium is 
made, and the Lixivium, after it has been well filtra- 
ted, made to evaporate, to extract from it a fix d Salt 
of Juniper; which is attenuative, aperitive, reſolutive, 
proper for the Stone and Grayel. The Doſe is from 
12 Grains to 2 Scruples. _ f 

Though we have not mention*d Acorns in the Cata- 
lgue of Vegetables we promiſed to operate upon, 
we'll nevertheleſs make it, in this Place, the Subject of 
one ſingle chymical Preparation. 

Acorn is the Fruit of Oak, which every Body 

ws; and it is employ'd with its Cupola, in ſeveral 
alringent Remedies. It is good for the windy Cho- 
lick, After-pains of ly g-in Women, and the Dyſen- 
ena. The Doſe is a Scruple, in Powder, after 
ts Huſk has been taken off, to four, in ſome Liquor 
Ppropriated to the Diſtemper. 

An Oil is extracted from Acorns in the following 
: We have 23 or 24 Pounds of Acorns dry'd 
u the Sun, which we diveſt of their Cupola's, and firſt 
Huſk, and reduce them into a ſubtile Powder; we put 
vhar Quantity we pleaſe of it into'a ſtone Mortar, and 
Pour upon it Oil of Small-nuts, newly drawn by Ex- 
preſſion we ſtir the Powder with a wooden Peſtle, till 
t bein a Paſte, a little more liquid than Almonds 


Meliſſa, which has been dry 


pounded, which Paſte ve beat, then; with the ſame 
Peſtle, for the Space of-an Hour, and put it after. 
wards into a ſtone Pot, which we ſtop very well, and 
put it for a Fortnight in Digeſtion in Balnes marie, or 
a hot Dunghil, agitating the Matter from Time to 
Time with a wooden Spatula; we have it afterwards |. 
heated by a ſtronger Fire in Balueo marie; or at the 
Vaporous Bath; which done, we put it to the Preſs in 
a ſtrong linnen Bag between two wooden Plates 

hot, whereby a yellowiſh Oil is extracted from it? 
We mix that Oil with a ſufficient Quantity of other 
Acorns, in Powder, to make a Paſte of it, which we 
put in Digeſtion for another 15 Days, and afterwards 
to the Preſs, to extract the Oil, as before, reiterating 
the Infuſion, Digeſtion, -and Expreſſion, twice more: 
We have then the Oil of Acorns, which we keep in a 
Bottle, well cork'd. 

This O# (which is but an Oil of Small- nuts impreg- 
nated with the moſt oily and eſſential Part of the 


Acorns) is ** r for the Spitting of Blood, Dyſen- 
teria, and the Cholick. The Dos is from 2 Drachms 
to an Ounce. The Parts of the Body are alſo anointed 


wu it, to beautify the Skin, and to fortify thoſe 


Note, That to extract the Oil of Small- nuts, vulgarly 
call'd Spaniſb- nuts, in French Avelines, they are bro- 
ken, and the Kernels pounded in a ſtone Mortar, till 
they are reduc'd into a Paſte, then put to the Preſs 
between two wooden Plates heated : There comes 
out of it an Oil, which is good for the Acrimonies 

of the Thorax. The Doſe is from 2 Drachms to 
— Tis alſo.uſed to ſoften and poliſh the 


The DisriILIAT ION or MeL1ssa, is conducted 
thus: A good Quantity of Meliſſa, newly gather d, 
and while in its Strength, is pound ed in 4 Mortar, and 
put afterwards into a large earthen Pot; a ſtrong De- 
coction of other Meliſſa is made, and enough of it 
pour'd upon that in the Pot to humect it; which done, 
the Pot is cover'd, and having been left in Digeſtion 
for 2 Days, the Matter is pour d afterwards into a large 
Copper Cucurbite, which being cover'd with its Ca- 
pital, is plac'd in a Furnace, a Recipient adapted to 
it, and the Joints exactly luted: Then a Fire of the 
ſecond Degree is made under it, to diſtil abour Half 
the Water which has been pour'd upon the Meliſſa ; 
the Veſſels are left to grow cold, and being unluted 
afterwards, there is found in the Recipient a very good 
Water of Meliſſa, which 1s — into a Bottle, and 
expoſed uncork d for 5; or 6 Days to the Sun, and af- 
terwards cork'd, and kept. | 

Water of Meliſſa is uſed in the Hyſtericks, Pally, 
Apoplexy, and malignant Fevers. The Doſe is from 
2 to 6 Qunces. 

What is left in the Alembick, is expreſſed ftrongly 

a linnen Cloth, and the Expreſſion having 
been left to ſettle, is filtrated afterwards, and the Hu- 
midity evaporated in a glaſs or ſtone Veſſel at a ſlow 
Fire, to the Conſiſtence of thick Honey; which is the 


Extr. att 0 Meliſſa. - © , 
The Extraf# of Meliſſa is a good Remedy for all 
Diſeaſes proceeding from the Corruption of Humours z 


it operates by Perſpiration, or Urine. The Doſe is 
from a Scruple to a Drachm, diſſolv' d in its own pro- 
per Water. | 

The Grounds left after the Expreſſion, are dry'd, 


and afterwards burnt with a "ou Quantity of per 
likewiſe; out of t 


Aſhes is extracted, by Lixiviation, an alkali Salt, in 
the ſame Manner we have done the Salt of Guaiac. 
This Salt is aperitive and ſudorifick. The Doſe is 
from 10 Grains to a Scruple, in Water of Meliſſa. 


Note, That the Water, Extract, and fix'd Salt of all 
the other odoriferous Plants, can be extracted in 
the ſame Manner, as thoſe of Sage, Marjoram, 
Thyme, Hyſſop, Sc. The diſcalceated Carmelite 
Friars of Paris have invented a compoſed, or 
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magiſterial Vater of Meliſſa, which is much in 
Vogue throughout all Europe, and calPd, in French, 
by their Name, ” Eau des Carmes, of which this is 
the Deſcription : They take 6 Handfuls of the moſt 
tender, green, and moſt odoriferous Leaves of Me- 
liſſa newly gather'd ; 2 Ounces of the yellow exte- 
nor Rind of Lemons, thinly par'd ; Nutmeg, and 
Coriander- ſeed, an Ounce of each; Cinnamon and 
Cloves, Half an Ounce of each : They pound and 
bruiſe well all the Ingredients, put them into a Cu- 
curbite of Glaſs or Stone, and pour upon them 
white Wine and Brandy, of each 2 Pounds; they 
ſtop well the Veſſel, and leave it in Digeſtion for 3 
Days, and put it afterwards in Diſtillation in Balneo 
marie, whereby they have an aromatick ſpirituous 
Water, very proper for the Hyſtericks, Maladies 
of the Brain, to fortify the Heart and Stomach, for 
- Palpitations, fainting Fits, and to reſiſt Venom. 
The Doſe is from a Drachm to an Ounce. 


The Diſtillation of a Plant which is not odoriferous, 
ſuch as CarDuvus BENE DIS us, is conducted in this 
Manner: We pound in a Mortar a good Quantity of 


Carduus Benedictus, while in its greateſt Strength, and 


having fill'd the third Part of an Alembick with it, 
we draw, by Expreſſion, a ſufficient Quantity of the 
Juice of other Carduus Benedictus, which we pour into 
the Alembick, that the Herbs ſwimming in the Juice 
may not be in Danger of ſticking to the Bottom of 
the Cucurbite during the Diſtillation : We adapt a 
Capital, with its Recipient, to the Cucurbite, a - 
ving luted exactly the Joints, we cauſe to be diſtill'd, 
at a Fire of the ſecond Degree, about Half the 
Liquor. 

The Water of Carduus Benedictus is ſudorifick ; 
*tis uſed in the Small Pox, Plague, and malignant 
Fevers. 

We expreſs through a Linnen Cloth what remains 
in the Alembick, and after we have left the Juice to 
ſettle, and filtrated it, we cauſe two Thirds of the 
Humidity to be evaporated in a glaſs or ſtone Veſſel, 
at a ſlow Fire, and carry the Veſſel to a cool Place, 
where we leave it for 8 or 10 Days, during which 
Time, there are Cryſtals form'd round the Veſſel, 
which we ſeparate, and keep in a Vial, well cork'd. 
Theſe Cryſtals are call'd eſſential Salt, which is ſudo- 
rificx. The Doſe is from 6 to 16 Grains, in its own 
Water. 

The Extract of Carduus Benedictus is made in the 
ſame Manner we have made that of Melia. 


Note, That Chicory, Fumitory, Scabious, and all 


other Plants which are not odoriferous, and have a 
great deal of Juice, are to be diſtill'd like the Car- 
duus Benedictus; and this Method will ſerve to ex- 
tract the Salt of any Plant. When we want but 
the Salt fix'd of ſome Plants, we have no Need of 
the Diſtillation of the Plant to extract it, ſince we 
can do it by only drying the Plant, burning it, to 
reduce it into Aſhes, and throwing thoſe Aſhes into 
boiling Water, leave them there, to ſteep; we 
afterwards filtrate the Infuſion, and cauſing the Hu- 
midity to be evaporated in an earthen Pan, we find 
left in the Veſſel a browniſh Salt, which we cal- 
cine afterwards in a Crucible till it grows white; 
which done, we have it melted in Water, filtrate 
the Diſſolution, and have all the Humidity evapo- 
rated in an earthen Pan: There remains a very pure 
and white Salt, which we keep in a Bottle, well 
cork'd. The Manner of burning Plants for the 
Extraction of their Salt, is not ſo indifferent as 
could be imagin'd, ſince there is a greater Quan- 
- tity of Salt extracted by one Method, than by ano- 
ther. The beſt of theſe Methods is, While in the 
Country, in fair Weather, and when there is a great 
Quantity of Herbs to be burnt, to dig a Hole in 
the Earth, to put the Plant, well dry'd, into it, to 
ſet Fire to it, and to cover the whole with Stones, 
or other Earth, leaving no other Aperture than 
what is neceſſary for the Admiſſion of Air, to keep 


/ 


_ gently, and the Aſhes are foun 


Time it was put into it, the Ah 
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up the Fire: The Plant will be 
calcin'd. The Operation is ended yy Bly, and 
a-top is quite cold; then the Hole is ru 
one another by Lumps, which is Mt ring to 
Calcination, and of the reaſonable Quanti 4 _ 
contain. The beſt Method to bur, ef Sat 


a Laboratory, is, to have a Furnace prope in 
and placing that Furnace under the Chimney, tg 


fill it up with the Plant, well dry'q. ; 

ſet Fire A it, to cover the . WH . 
and little Chimney. The Plant burns f me, 
when it is half conſum'd, the Furnace is mk 
with another Quantity of it, continuing thus to 11 
in the Plant till it is all gone, or the Furnace ; 1 
of Aſhes; then they are left to calcine, for K * 
Plant has been crowded into the Furnace e 

lighted for 10 or 12 Hours after 2 
ſmoaking: They are gather'd when quite cold. 230 


Note, alſo, That the Diſtillation of theſe Waters * 


us not only an Idea of what ha in th 7 
with Regard to Rein, and Dew; but dene ane 


likewiſe, how Fountains are form'd on the Tops of 


Mountains; for the ſubterraneous Fires muſt heat 
the Waters found ordinarily in great Quantity in 


the Bowels of thoſe Mountains, which annoy very 
much thoſe who work in the Mines: Thoſe Waters 
being heated, there ariſe from them Vapours which 
ſpread throughout the whole Mountain, in penetrz 
ting the Earth. Moſt of thoſe Vapours are con- 
denſed in their Way, and can form Fountains in ſe- 
veral Places; or elſe they fill with Water the in- 
ward Cavities of the Mountain : But that Part of 
thoſe Vapours which is more rarefy'd, and the vo- 
latile Particles thereof more exalted, and put into a 
more rapid Motion, by a greater Heat, aſcend to 
the Top. *Tis there where it meets with a kind 
of Capital to receive it, and to reſolve it, by its 
Coldneſs, into ſmall Drops, which joining together, 
form larger Drops; and thoſe large Drops uniting, 
likewiſe, form ſmall Streams of Water, and from 
the Junction of thoſe ſmall Streams enſue ſmall 
Brooks, which Brooks finding a Cavity, or other 
ſmall Aperture in the Mountain, chuſe their Courſe, 
and form a Fountain. Theſe Waters are often im- 
pregnated with ſome Particles of the Metals or Mi- 
nerals they have run. upon, then they are medicinal; 
but ſometimes are as pure as common Water. This 
is a very good Opportunity to anſwer the Gentle- 
man who was pleaſed to aſk I ſhould give him an 
Analyſis of Spring-water ; if he means an Analyſis 
of Mineral-waters, I'll have the Pleaſure to obey 
his Orders, in my ſhort Treatiſe of Mineral- waters, 
under the Letter M; but if he means only common 
Spring-water, the ſmall 2 of eſſential Salt it 
contains is ſo much exalted, that it is entirely diſſi- 
— in the Evaporation, let the Fire be ever ſo 
ow; or ſo weak, and ſo well wrapp'd in the ter- 
reſtrial Particles left at the Bottom, or round the 
Veſſel, after the Evaporation, that it can by no 
Means be render'd ſenſible, much leſs demonſtrated. 
Thoſe Sort of Waters are diſtinguiſh'd, not by che 
Principles they are compoſed of, all drown'd in the 
Phlegm, but by their Ponderoſity; which Ponde- 
roſity proceeds as well from the Phlegm, which 
being not ſublimated by the ſaline Particles to be 
met with in the Minerals, follow their natural Pro- 
penſity downwards, as from the terreſtrial Particles 
that Phlegm is mix'd with; and are more or | 
eſteem'd, and more or leſs healthful,as they are more 
or leſs ponderous; the lighteſt being always Pre- 
ferr'd to thoſe which are found heavy; becauſe be- 
ing ſuppoſed, then, to contain leſs Terreſtreity, ee 
eſſential Salt, and more ſulphurous Particles, 
much exalted, and dignoſcible at their Taſte, MF 
are ſuppoſed, likewiſe, of an eaſier Digeſtion. Ws 
inſtruct our Readers how to weigh Waters, in our 


By 3 reatiſe * Mineral- waters. |; The 
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+17 or WATER-ORESSES, is extracted by 
— Plant, newly gather'd, and while in its 
a Figur, in a ſtorie Nlortar, till it be reduc'd 
a" »-Confiſtence of a Paſte; and having fill'd Half 


A «ogether, the Veſſel is plac'd in the Sun, or at 
4 of Fe Dunghil, during 3 or 4 Days, or till 


Cucurbite, and its — „ Or — — be 
5 


pour'd into a Matraſs with a long Neck, to which a 


: Capital, with its Recipient, is adapted, and the Joints 


are exactly luted, for the Diſtillation of Half the Li- 
quor, which Half 1s a very eo Ge of Water- 
criſes; to be kept in a Bottle, well d. 
his Spirit is a very good Remedy againſt the 
Scurvy, Droply, Rheumatiſm, Stone, Gravel, Ne- 
phritick, Yellow Jaundice, King's Evil, and the Re- 
tention of the Menſes; it purifies the Blood, and pro- 
motes the Seed and Urine. The Doſe is from 15 
Drops to a Drachm, in ſome Liquor appropriated to 
What remains in the Matraſs is a very good Water 
of Grefſes, which has the ſame Virtues of the Spirit, 
but the Doſe muſt be larger. 


Mete, That after the Spirit of Water-creſſes has been 
ertracted, tis proper enough to diſtil Part of the 

. Humidity left in the Cucurbite ; but this Operation 
wants a ſtronger Fire, becauſe the Water can't aſ- 
cend with that Facility the Spirit does. This Wa- 
ter will be better than that extracted by the common 
Method; betauſe the eſſential Salt having been vo- 
lailiz”d by the Fermentation, a great Quantity of it 
is left in the Water. | | 


Ross (which will be the Subject of the next follow- 
ing Operations) are divided into two general Species, 
dix. wild Roſes, which grow in the Hedges, calPd 
Gmorrbodon, or Cynoſbaton ;, and domeſtick Roſes, cul- 
tvated in Gardens. | 

Wild Roſes are ſimple, and not ſo odoriferous as the 
domeſtick pale Roſes, but more than the red Roſes. 
They are elicem's aſtringent; the Button left after the 
Leaves are fallen, which do not laft long, grows big, 
and ripens like other Fruits: It is gather d in Autumn, 
when very red, and employ d in aperitive Ptiſans: It 
u alſo prepar'd into a Conſerve, by taking out its 
Down and Seeds, putting it in a Cellar, berween two 
earthen Pans, where it grows ſoft, pounding it in a 
ſtone Mortar, ftraining the Pulp through a Tamis, and 
preſerving it with twice its Weight of Sugar. 

This Conſerve u an excellent Diuretick, and conſe- 
ny very good for the Stone and Gravel, to ſtop 
on Spitting of Blood, and to fortify the 

There are ſeveral Sorts of domeſtict Roſes: Thoſe 
uſed in Medicine are damaſk Roſe, common white Ro- 
ſs, muſcadine Roſes, and red Roſes. 

The ſimple damaſt Roſes are more odorant, and 
better than the double, becauſe their Virtue is ga- 
der d in a lefs Number of Leaves. They are pur- 
tie, rarefy the Blood, and 
Ate Vapours. Their Smell alone rarefies often the 

of the Brain, which falling into the Stomach, 
cauſes Vomiting. It is with theſe Roſes that the Syrup 
2 and ſeveral other purgative Compoſitions, 


The muſcadine Roſes are thus call'd, becauſe they 
— of Muſk. . Colour is white, and 


but in Autumn. They are a great deal more 


ify it; but they ex- 


Half a Drachm to 2 


IM... 
rgative than the damaſk Roſes, eſpecially in hot 
limates, * 3 I can purge. | 
Common white Roſes ave very odoriferous, and at 

uſed but in Biehl ad al 
Red Roſes have but very little Smell; they ate ga- 

ther'd before they are quite blown, becauſe when en- 
tirely blown, they loſe much of their Virtue, They 
are aſtringent, and with them are made Conſerve of 

Roſes, Honey of Roſes, and ſeveral other Compoſi- 

_ They = alſo dry*d to be employ d in ſeveral 
q es, and are more aſtringent while 

th dan] airs: he e | 

e e two chymical Preparations of Roſes, 

viz. the Water of Roſes, and the Spiri of Roſes. I 
WarzRx or Ross, is a Separation of the mo 

aqueous and odoriferous Part of the Roſes, by Diſtil- 

lation, conducted thus: Ten or 12 Pounds of Roſes 
the moſt odoriferous, 2 ſome Time before Sun- 
riſing, in dry Weather, and ſeparated from their 

Pecule, are pounded in a Mortar all they are reduc*d to 

the Conſiſtence of Paſte; and being put afterwards 

into a Copper Cucurbite, the Juice of other 

Roſes, newly extracted, is pour'd upon them, till they 

are ſufficiently humected; then a bolt Head, with its 

Refrigeratory, and a Recipient, are ted to the Cy- 

curbite, and the Joints exactly luted : The Cucurbite, 

thus prepar'd, is plac'd in a Furnace on a moderate 

Fire, and the Water in the Refrigeratory chang'd as 

often as it grows hot: When about Half the Liquor 

is diſtill'd, the Fire is put out, for Fear the Matter 
ſhould ſtick to the Bottom ; the Veſſels are ſeparated, 
and what remains in the Cucurbite ſtrain'd through 

a Cloth with Expreſſion ; the Liquor, or Juice, ex- 

tracted from it, is put into a Cucurbite, and two 

Thirds of its Humidity diſtill'd at a ſlow Fire: This 

ſecond Diſtillation is mix'd with the firſt, and after- 

wards put in Bottles, which are left, uncork'd, 

ſed to the Sun, for ſeveral Days, to excite the Fra- 


grancy of it; and the Bottles are afterwards cork'd. 


Roſe Water is employ'd in Injection to ſtop Gonor- 
rhoea's ; tis alſo uſed to waſh the Eyes after the Small 
Pox, in Inflammations, and to cleanſe off the Gum, when 
mix d with Plantane-water: As for the other Virtues 
attributed to it, except that of being good in Per- 
fumes, they are chimerical. The Water of all other 
fragrant Flowers is extracted in the ſame Manner. 


Note, When it is wanted to draw the Water of Flow- 
ers which have but little Humidity, as Flowers of 
Lavender, Betony, Sage, Roſemary, &c. they muſt 
be humected with white Wine, and having been 
left 2 Days in Maceration, they are diſtill'd in Bal- 

neo marie, or at the vaporous Bath. 


The Se1n1T or Ross, is an Exaltation of the moſt 
oily, ſubtile, and eſſential Part of the Roſes, into a Li- 
„made in the following Manner: Fourteen or 13 
Pounds of damaſk Roſes, with their Pecule, are 
pounded, and put into a large ſtone Pot, one Third 
whereof, at leaſt, is left empty; 6 Pounds of Juice 
of other Roſes, but of the ſame Kind, which has been 
heated, and 8 or 10 Ounces of Beer Yeſt, mix'd with 
it, are Sr The Mixture is well ftirr'd 
with a Stick, and the Pot, being well ſtopp'd, is put 
in Digeſtion, in a Dunghil, for 3 or 4 Days, which 
being expir'd, the Matter is put in Diſtillation to the 
vaporous Bath; and when about 4 Pounds of the Li- 
r is diſtilld, the Fire is put out, the Recipient ta- 
ken off, and what it contains re&ify'd in a Matraſs, in 
the ſame Manner we have done the Spirit of Water- 
crefles. 5 
The Spirit .of Roſes fortifies the Heart and Sto- 
mach, either n inwardly, or apply'd outwardly: 
It is adminiſter d to Men for Syncopes, and the Palpi- 
tations of the Heart; but is not proper for Women, 
becauſe it excites the Va The Doſe is from 
c e in Roſe-water. 
Though Flowers of Oranges have not much Strength 
in theſe cold Climates, well nevertheleſs prepare the 
Water of thoſe Flowers, ſuch as they can be fgund 
8K | 


* 
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Water of Meliſſa, 4 


| . 
here, in the following Manner: We'll gather 6 Pounds 
of Flowers of Oranges, while in their greateſt Per- 
fection, and put them into a ſtone Jug, adding to 
them 6 Ounces of the firſt Rind of Sevil Oranges, 
cut in ſmall Pieces: we pour upon it white Wine, and 
3 of each, and having 
ſtirr'd the Mixture with a Stick, we ſtop the Jug, and 
place it in Digeſtion in a Dunghil for 2 Days; which 
being elapſed, we unſtop the Veſſel, and pour quickly 
the Matter into a large ſtone or glaſs Cucurbite, adapt- 
ing to it a Capital, and a Recipient ; and after we 
have exactly luted the Joints, we put the Cucurbite in 
Balneo marie, or at the vaporous Bath, and by a pretty 
ſtrong Fire diſtil all the Humidity, which will be a 
very good Orange-flower Water, to be kept in a Bot- 
tle, well cork*d. | 
This Orange-flower Water is very good againſt Va- 
pours, and the Malignity of Humours ; *tis given in 
the Hyſtericks, to promote the Menſes, and to fortify 
the Stomach and Brain, The Doſe is from 2 Scruples 
to an Ounce, 
WALNUT-TREES furniſh us, likewiſe, with an ex- 


cellent Water, which we diſtil thus: We pound in a 


Mortar 10 or 12 Pounds of Flowers of Walnut-trees, 
which we put in a large Copper Cucurbite, and make 
afterwards a ſtrong Decoction of other Flowers of 
Walnut-trees, with which, after it has been percolated, 
we humect the Flowers in the Cucurbite, ſo that they 
may ſwim in the Liquor; we adapt a bolt Head, 
with its Refrigeratory, and a Recipient, to the Cu- 
curbite, Jute exactly the Joints, and place it in a Fur- 
nace, making under it a flow Fire, for the Diſtillation 
of about Half the Liquor; we leave the Fire to go 
out, and percolate, * Expreſſion, what remains in 
the Alembick, putting the Colature in the ſame Veſ- 
ſel, to diſtil two Thirds of it: We mix theſe diſtill'd 
Waters together, and keep them. 

We pour out the Liquor left in the Alembick, and 
percolate it, after it has been left to ſettle, through a 
Flannel, and have the Humidity evaporated in a ſtone 
Pan, to the Conſiſtence of Pills. 

We gather Walnuts, while yet very young, and ha- 
ving bruiſed them in a Mortar, we fill Half of a large 
Cucurbite with them, and pour upon them all the 
Water extracted from the Walnut-tree Flowers; and 
having adapted afterwards to the Cucurbite a bolt 
Head, with its Refrigeratory, and a Recipient, and 
left it in Digeſtion for 24 Hours, we conduct the Di- 
ſtillation, and make the Extract as before. 

We take a ſufficient Quantity of Walnuts, when 
they are fit to be pickled, bruiſe them, and fill with 
them about a Third of the Copper Cucurbite, and 
pour upon them our Water of Walnuts; we cover the 
Cucurbite with a bolt Head, and its Refrigeratory, 
aud having left the Matter in Infuſion for 24 Hours, 
we adapt a Recipient to the Veſſel, lute exactly the 
Joints, and proceed to the Diſtillation of the Humi- 
Uity, as before. 

This Water of Walnuts is an excellent Sudorifick ; 
it is given in intermitting and malignant Fevers, the 
Plague, and the Small Pox; it fortifies the Stomach, 
gives Eaſe in the windy Cholick, and appeaſes the 
Hyſtericks. *Tis alſo uſed againſt the Bite of venom- 
ous Beaſts. The Doſe is from 1 Ounce to 7. 

We percolate and purify the Liquor left in the Cu- 
curbite after the Diſtillation, and have the Humidity 
evaporated in a ſtone Pan, at a Sand Heat, to the 
Conſiſtence of Syrup ; then we mix our two former 
Vxtracts, and make of the three Subſtances a ſole Ex- 
tract, by placing again the Pan on the Fire, and re- 
ducing the Matter to the Conſiſtence of Pills, which 
we keep in a Pot. 

This Extract of Walnuts is ſudorifick, aperitive, and 
tebrifuge ; it may be given to raiſe Obſtructions, reſiſt 
the Malignity of Humours, and to fortify the Sto- 
mach. The Doſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm, in 
Pills, or diſſolv'd in its own Water. Sugar is to be 
the Subject of our next Operations. ' 

SUGAR is the eſſential Salt of a kind of Canes, or 


| Reecs, growing in great Plenty in the Eaſt and Weſt- 
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Indies; particularly in Madera, 


. whether they have been tranſlated thither from the 


+ Labat, a Dominican Miſſionary, publiſh'd in 1722, 


B 
Illands. "af, and the Caries 


It is a Queſtion not yet decid 

Sc. whether the 9 were og MS Bean. 
Cane, and whether they knew how — with thi 
Juice from the ſame? What we can ah the 
Arguments advanc'd on either Side is, der the 
knew the Cane, and the Juice, they did * if they 
Art of condenſing, hardening, and whit ® Know the 
in Conſequence knew nothing of our — it, and 
antient Authors, indeed, ſeem to mention >,” 

the Name of Indian Salt; but they ad bs. under 
out of the Cane of itſelf, and there harder? It 0oz'd 
Gum, and was even friable between the T , like a 


our common Salt; whereas Sugar is 
Machine made on Purpoſe, and coagulared b, by 


Theirs, Salmaſius tells us, was cooling, Fire, 
whereas ours, the ſame Author allen, „. Med, 
cites Thirſt. Hence ſome have imagin'd, — in 
tient and modern Sugar Plants were 8 
Matthiolus, and Diaſcorides, c. 72. make no I bu 
that they were the ſame: And others areeyen of G 
nion, that ours has a laxative Virtue, as well 2; tha 
the Antients, and that it purges Pituita, 1 
The Generality of Authors, however, agree, the 
the antient Sugar was much better than the mod. 
conſiſting only of the fineſt and matureſt Parts, which 
made themſelves a Paſſage, and were condenſeg nh 
Air. The Interpreters of Avicenna and Serapian ol 
Sugar, Spodium; the Perfians, Tabaxir; and the I. 
dians, Mambu. Salmaſius aſſures us, that the lt 
have uſed the Art of making Sugar, ſuch as we now 
have it, above 800 Years. Others produce the fol. 
lowing Verſes of P. Terentius Varro Atacinus, to prove 
that it was known before Jeſus Chriſt. 
Indica non magna nimis arbore creſcit arunds, 
Illius extentis premitur radicibus humor, 


Dulcia cui nequeunt ſucco contendere meli. 


Another Queſtion among Naturaliſts, is, Whether 
the Sugar Canes be originally of the f- Indies, or 


Eaſt? The Learned of theſe laſt Ages have been much 
divided on the Point; but ſince the Diſſertation of F. 


there is no longer Room to doubt but that the Sugar 
Canes are as natural ro America, as India: All that 
can be ſaid in Favour of the latter, is, that the Spa- 
niards and Portugueſe firſt learn'd from the Orientals 
the Art of expreſſing its Juice, boiling it, and redu- 
cing it into Sugar. 

The firſt Elaboration given to Sugar, is, in making 
the Juice coming out of the Canes, when preſſed and 
broke between the Rollers, run through a little Canal 
into the Sugar Houſe, which is near the Mill, where 
it falls into a Veſſel, whence it is convey'd into the fi 
Copper, or Caldron, where it is only heated by a flo 
Fire, to make it ſimmer; with the Liquor is here 
mix d a Quantity of Aſhes and Quick-lime; the EF 
fect of which Mixture, aſſiſted by the Action of the 
Fire, is, that the unctuous Parts are ſeparated from 
the reſt, and raiſed to the Top in Form of a thick 
Scum, which is kept conſtantly ſkimming off The 
Juice, in the next Place, is purify'd in a ſecond Cop- 
per, where a briſker Fire makes it boil, and all the 
Time the caſting up of its Scum is promoted be 
Means of a ſtrong Lye, compoſed of Lime-Mater, >) 
other Ingredients. This done, it is purify'd, c 
ſcumm'd in a third Boiler, wherein is calt a _ 
Lye, that aſſiſts in purging it, collects together its l 
purities, and makes them riſe to the Surtace, _ 
they are taken with a Skimmer. From the _— 
remov'd to a fourth Boiler, where the Juice 15 — 
purify'd by a more violent Fire; and hence to 4 
where it is brought to the Conſiſtence of a Sy cup. 2 
a ſixth Boiler the Syrup receives its full Coction. eva 
here the Impurities, left from the former Lies, — 
taken away by a new Lye, and a Water of Lime 


Allum caſt into it. In this laſt Copper there 15 found 
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pound one Third of wliat was in the firſt, the reſt being 

e ſucceſſively a Number of Coppers, 
Sugar Juice is purify d, thicken'd, and render ' d 
git to be converted into any kind of Sugar. . 

SuoAR-CAupr, Saccharum Candum, or Cryſtall:- 
is Sugar de urated, and cryſtalliz d, thus: The 
ger to be uſed therein is fiſt difſoly'd in a weak 
line vater, then clarify d, ſkimm'd, ſtrain'd through 

Cloth, boil'd, and put in Forms, or Moulds, that 
- traverſed with —_ Rods, to "6 Pr Sugar ry it 

izes: Theſe Forms are ſuſpen in a hot 
Stove, with a Pot IS; to receive the Syrup 
that drops out at the Hole in the Bottom, which 1s 
half ſtopp'd, that the Filtration may be the gentler. 
When — Forms are full, the Stove is ſhut up, and 
the Fire made very vehement. Upon this the Sugar 
faſtens to the Sticks that croſs the Forms, and there 
hangs in little Splinters of Cryſtal. When the Sugar 
is quite dry, the F — - er 2 * are 1 
d. Red Sugar they make, caſting 
rg bh Veſſel where the Sugar is boiling a little Juice 
of the Indian = ig . = is UE to — * 
d, they caſt a Drop of ſome Eſſence in, when the 
— is — into the Forms. This Method of 
making Sugar-Candy, is that of F. Labat, practiſed in 
the Caribees; the Method in Europe, deſcrib'd by Po- 
net, is ſomewhat different. 

White Sugar-Candy they make of white refin'd 
Sugar, boil'd with Water into a thick Syrup, in a 

Pan. It is candied in a Stove, where it is car- 
yd, incloſed in braſs Peels, croſſed with little Rods, 
about which the Cryſtals faſten as they are form'd. 
The Fire of the Stove is kept equable for 15 Days, 
after which, the Szgar is taken out of the Peels to be 
dry'd. Red or brown Sugar-Candy is made like the 
white, _— that they only uſe brown Sugar, and 
earthen Pots. 

BARLEY SUGAR, Saccharum Hordeatum, is a Sugar 
vr = r and then caſt 2 a Stone anointed 
th Oil of ſweet Almonds, and form'd into twiſted 
Sacks, about the Length of the Hand, and the Thick- 
nefs of a Finger. It ſhould be boil'd up with a De- 
coction of Barley, whence it takes its Name; but in 
leu thereof they now generally uſe common Water, 
to make the Sugar the finer. To give it the brighter 
Amber Colour, they ſometimes caſt Saffron into it. 
It is found very good for the Cure of Colds and 
Rheums. 

Sugar is very good for the Maladies of the Breaſt 
and Laings, becauſe it attenuates and inciſes Phlegm, 
— 8 ſometimes the Fibres of thoſe 

but it is to be uſed as little as poſſible in the 
Hyſtericks, becauſe it excites the 8 Red Sugar 
i; alſo often employ' d in deterſive Clyſters. 

Its Sweetneſs conſiſts in an acid eſſential Salt, wra 
ped in the oily Particles Sugar is compoſed of; for the 
Texture of thoſe oily Particles being like a curious 
Piece of Philagry, perforated throyghout with an in- 
nite Number of ſmall and imperceptible Holes, and 
every Particle of a globulous Form; thoſe Globules 
liding gently on the guſtatory Nerve, cauſe its being 
ggreeably irritated by the ſmooth Angles of thoſe ſaline 
they contain, put in Motion by the Heat of 

outh, | 

We'll make but one ſingle chymical Preparation of 
gar, which is its Spirit; which Spirit is a Mixture of 
N 4 he * 2 F way 5 

; us : 72 
of Sugar-Candy wo — of *— — 
ud fill a third Part of a ſtone or glaſs Cucurbite with 
the Mixturez we adapt a Capital to it, a Reci- 


plent, lute exactly the Joints, and place it in a Fur- 


"ace on Sand, making a ſmall Fire in the Furnace for 
n Hour, to heat the Veſſel, then increaſing it to the 
ond Degree, a Liquor will drop into the Recipient, 
nd towards the End of the Operation white Vapours 
dle to the Capital, which when we perceive, we in- 
ceaſe the Fire till nothing comes out of the Cucur- 
3 Which we unlute, when cold, and find in the 


Recipient 4 Ounces of a brown Liqubr of à bad 
Smell, and a ſmall Quantity of black Oil ſticking to 
its Sides. We pour the whole into a glaſs Cucurbite; 
and having adapted a Capital and a Recipient to it, 
and luted exactly the Joints, we diſtil; at a Sand Heat, 
3 Ounces and a Drachm of a very acid Spirit; clear; 
agreeable to the Taſte; and withour any Smell of Em- 
Drume. N | 

This Spirit of Sugur is a very Apetitive a- 
gainſt the Gravel and Dropſy . to ſtop 
Diarrhæa's and Dyſenteria's; ſome believe it good for 
the Diſeaſes of the Breaſt. The Doſe is from 10 

ops to an agreeable Acidity, in ſome Liquor appro- 
priated to the Diſtemper. What remains at the Bot- 
tom of the Cucurbite may be uſed to clean old 
Ulcers. 

We could very well regale ourſelves; in our Labo- 
ratory, with ſome Glaſſes of that enlivening Juice, 
Wix, which is to be the Subject of our next Ope- 
rations, to waſh down the Smoak our Throats are 
fill'd with, after fo many laborious Preparations we 
have made of ſo many different Sorts of Mixes, if our 
penurious Condition of Author had not forc'd us to 
content ourſelves with what we juſtly want, of that di- 
vine Liquor for our chymical Preparations, that Liquor 
which ſerv'd to deſalterate the Gods themſelves, and 
was pour'd by Ganimede into the Cup of the great 
Jove; that Liquor which baniſhes Melancholy, and 
inſpires Mortals with Mirth, even while under the 
greateſt Affliction, and the greateſt Blockhead with 
Wiſdom; that Liquor which uncaſes an Hypocrite of 


his borrow'd Skin, and makes, ſometimes, a Phana- 


tick ſpeak true; that Liquor, as often the Source of 
all Evils, as it is of all Kinds of Felicity; ſince when 
uſed without Moderation, it deprives us of our Rea- 
ſon, and reduces us to a deſpicable Condition, even 
beneath that of Brutes, capable of all that's bad, and 
incapable of any Good: It makes a Prieſt forget that 
he is the Miniſter of the living God, a Woman for- 
ſake the Modeſty natural to her Sex; it renders a Mo- 
narch incapable of governing himſelf and others; a 
Judge deaf to the Dictates of the Laws he is to admi- 
niſter, ſince he can't ſo much as hear thoſe of his Rea- 
ſon. It excites Tumults, Diſorders, Jars, Tels, 
Diviſions z cauſes Profanations, Sacrileges, ſphe- 
mies, Murders, and all that's the moſt contrary to the 
good Order which ſhould ſubſiſt in a. civil Society: 
But, praiſed be Heaven, Fortune has took great Care 
to ſhelter us againſt all thoſe Dangers; for if it can be 
ſuppoſed that we have ſome Reaſon left, ſhe has re- 
duc'd us to the Impoſſibility of ever drowning it in 
Wine; which we do not conſider as a very great Hard- 
ſhip, ſince we have never- had any Inclination to be 
rank'd among Bacchus's Favourites. 

Wines, Vinum, is a briſk, agreeable, ſpirituous, and 
cordial Liquor, drawn from the Fruit of the Vine, 
hence call'd Wine. Wine is more or leſs coarſe, as it 
abounds more or leſs with Tartar. 

When white Vine is made, the Muſt, or white 
Grapes, is left to ferment alone ; but red Wine muſt 
have fermented on the Rape of the Grape : Therefore 
red Wine is more loaded with Tartar than white, and 
remains longer in the Body. The Hines of hot Cli- 
mates are ordinarily more tartarous than others, be- 
cauſe of the abundance of Salts they draw from the 
Earth. Muſcat, and. Spaniſh Wine, are not made to 
ferment till after a conſiderable Part of the Phlegm 
has been evaporated, or by the Heat of the Sun, or 
that of Fire; which is the Cauſe that they are gluti- 
nous as Syrup. However, many different Sorts of 
Wine can be made, as many different Sorts of Fermen- 
tation can be excited in the Muſt. i 

In order to diſcover what paſles in that Fermen- 
tation, we muſt, previouſly to it, take Notice, that 
the Muſt is a ſweet Liquor, which raiſes no Vapours 
to the Head to inebriate, whatever Quantity be drank 
of it. If it be diſtill'd, there aſcends, firſt, a great 

tity of inſipid Water, and afterwards a ſtinking 

Oil, with a ſmall Portion of weak Spirits, which are 
but an eſſential Salt refoly'd ; and, laſtly, it remains 
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a terreſtrial Maſs, out of which can be extracted a 
Quantity of fix d Salt, by Lixiviation. Among all 
theſe Subſtances, can't be found thoſe Spirits which 
make Brandy, and, nevertheleſs, when Muſt has fer- 
mented ſome Time, it makes a Vine, out of which 
can be extracted a conſiderable Quantity of inflamma- 
ble Spirits. This Effect is produc'd by the great 
Quantity of eſſential Salt contain'd in the Myft, which 
eſſential Salt, by the violent Efforts it makes in the 
Fermentation, to break through the Texture of the 
oily Particles it is wrapp'd in, Jacerate, and divide 
thoſe oily Particles, till, by its ſubtile and ſharp Points, 


it has rarefy*d them into a Spirit: Theſe Efforts cauſe - 


the Ebullition of th& Vine, and, at the ſame Time, 
its Purification ; for they ſeparate and diſperſe its 
coarſer Particles, which appear in Form of Scum, over 
the Liquor; a Part thereof ſticks, and is petrify'd at 
the Side of the Caſk ; and the other is precipitated to 
the Bottom, and are what we call Tartar and Lee. 

What happens in the Fermentation of Wine, can 
ſerve much towards the Explanation of ſeveral Diſ- 
eaſes, and of the Small Pox in particular; for it may 
be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that in the Small Pox the 
Blood boils, and ferments in the Veſſels, nearly in the 
fame Manner Wine ferments in the Caſk ; the ſmall 
Puſtules which riſe on the Fleſh, are a Tartar ſepa- 
rated from the Blood, towards the Skin, juſt as Tar- 
tar is ſeparated from the Wine towards the Sides of 
the Caſk; and therefore produce the ſame Effect, by 
corroding the Skin. Children are more ſubject to this 
Malady than grown Perſons, becauſe their Blood, like 
Muſt, is more ſubje& to Fermentation. The Small 
Pox happens ordinarily but once in our Life, neither 
does Muft ferment but once. 

From theſe general Obſervations on Wine, well 
paſs to our chymical Preparations of it, which we re- 
duce to three, viz. the Diſtillation of Wine into 
Brandy, Spirit of Wine, and the Spirit of Wine with 
Tartar. 

For the DisTILLAT10N of Wine INTO BRAND, 
we fill a large Copper Cucurbite half full of Vine, 
cover it with a Refrigeratory, adapt a Recipient to it, 
and Jute exactly the Junctures; and afterwards raiſe 
the Liquor with a little Fire, till about a fourth Part be 
diſtill'd, or till we perceive that what falls into the Re- 
cipient is not at all inflammable, 


Note, That Brandy is a Spirit of Wine full of Phlegm, 
uſher'd out with it in the Diſtillation. Brandy can 
be extracted from all Sorts of Vine, but ſome Wines 
give more Brandy than others; for Example, the 
Wines made in the Neighbourhood of Orleans, Pa- 
ris, and in Britanm, give more Brandy than others 
which ſeem ſtronger ; becauſe thoſe Wines which 
appear ſtrong, being loaded with a great Quantity 
of Tartar, have their Spirits as if they were fix'd ; 
whereas the others, having but a moderate Quan- 
tity of Tartar, leave their Spirit looſer. There are 
ſeveral Means uſed to try the Goodneſs of Brandy 
firſt, it is put in Glaſſes, to ſee its Colour, which 
ſhould be white, and clear; *tis taſted, the beſt 
leaving leſs Acrimony in the Mouth. Secondly, 
An equal Quantity of. divers Brandies to be com- 
par'd together, is burnt, in a Place ſhelter'd from 
the Wind, till the Spirits being quite exhauited, the 
Flame goes out; then the Quantities of Phlegm 
left in the Glaſſes are compar'd together, and the 
Brandy which has left the leaſt Phlegm is the ſtrong- 
eſt. Thirdly, A little Oil of Olives is put in Glaſ- 
ſes, and the Brandies to be try'd pour'd upon it ; 
that where the Oil will aſcend ſooneſt a- top, is the 
moſt phlegmatick, and conſequently the weakeft. 
Fourthly, That Brandy will bear the Teſt, or Proof, 
which, in pouring into a Glaſs, forms, a-top of it, 
a little white Lather, which, as it diminiſhes, makes 
a Circle calld by the French Brandy Merchants the 
Chapelet ; by the Engliſh the Bead, or Bubble. 
When the Wine is drank, there happens in the 
Body 'a Separation of its Spirits, in ſome Meaſure 
like that cauſed by Diſtillation ; for being heated by 
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the Inteſtines, the moſt volatile ; 
rated from its coarſer Subſtance, — = — ; 
penetrating all the Pores, Part of them mir e 
the Blood, and rarely it ; whence it ha TUX With 
Wine exhilerates the Heart, and "a Fo that 
Body: But as thoſe Spirits are inclinabſs g — — 
greater Fxaltation, the greater Part of thera, — 
to the Brain, where they accelerate the Moti — 
the animal Spirits, and thereby render — K 
pable of performing their reſpective F r ww 
a greater Alacrity and Eaſe. Hence that ( — 
nels of Apprehenſion, and Sublimity of The ; 
when Wine is uſed with Moderation. But if . 
moderately taken, proves beneficial to the Bod 9 
is alſo attended with dangerous Conſequences, 5 
drank to Exceſs ; for the ſpirituous Particles of that 
Liquor aſcending in too great a Quantity to the 
Brain, they circulate there with ſo much Rapidi 
that they interrupt the natural Courſe of the —. 
Spirits, and throw them into Confuſion, and make 
them repreſent, to the Imagination, Objects dou- 
ble, and Walls as if they had chang'd Places 
That Diſorder continues till thoſe volatile Particles, 
having at laſt, by their violent Rotation, diſſolv'd 
or melted the Pituita, are in Part condenſed with it, 
or evaporated through the Pores. It happens, alſo, 
then, that the Perſon thus inebriated falls alleep ; 
becauſe the Pituita having been liquify'd by the 
Spirits of Wine, or the Phlegm uſher'd along with 
them, it inſinuates itſelf into the Ventricles of the 
Brain, and retards the Circulation of the animal 
Spirits, by its being agglutinated with them. The 
Drowzineſs cauſed by the Exceſs of Wine laſts or- 
dinarily till thoſe Spirits have rarefy'd the Pituita, 
and thereby re-afſum'd their former natural and un- 
interrupted Courſe. Thoſe drunk with Beer, or 
other ſuch like Liquors, remain longer in that de- 
plorable Condition, and fleep longer than thoſe 
drunk with Wine; becauſe the Spirits of thoſe L- 
quors have carry'd to the Brain a viſcous Phlegm, 
which is not ſo ſoon rarefy'd, and conſequently 
keeps longer the Circulation of the animal Spirits 
interrupted. The Accidents abovemention'd, cau- 
ſed by the immoderate Uſe of Wine, are but the 
firſt, and the leſs prejudicial ; for every Body knows 
that frequent Debauches render at laſt a Man ſtu- 
pid, becauſe the Spirit of Wine not only rarefies 
the Pituita, and diſturbs the animal Spirits in their 
Functions; but likewiſe carry off, in their Exalt- 
ation, abundance of the ſame animal Spirits. 
Drunkards are ſubject to ſpit often, to Fluxions, 
Catarrhs, and the Gout ; becauſe the Pituita having 
been render'd more fluid by the Spirits, and the 
Phlegm of the Liquor, is forc'd to run through 
the lymphatick Veſſels, and if it meets with the 
leaſt ObſtruRion in thoſe Veſſels, it takes its Courle 
through the Nerves, and falls on all the Parts of 
the Body. If, at laſt, the Exceſs of Wine cauſes 
the Apoplexy and Palſy, *tis becauſe the Pituita 
being in Part diffolv'd by the Spirits, and the 
Phlegm of the Wine, it cauſes Obſtructions in the 
Brain, and hinders the natural Courſe of the animal 
Spirits through the Nerves. I could mention 2 
great many more Accidents cauſed by the immo 
derate Uſe of Wine; but this Digrefſion is long 
enough : Therefore let us return to our Alembi 


Seinir or Winx, is the oleaginous Part of the 
Wine, rarefy'd by acid Salts, thus: We fill a large 
Matraſs, with a long Neck, half full of Brandy, and 
having adapted a Capital and a Recipient to it, _ 
hated exactly the Junctures, we place it on 4 Pot hal 
full of Water, to diſtil, at the vaporous Bath, the * 
ric, which will be ſeparated of its Phlegm, and aſcen 
pure; we continue that Degree of Fire till it has ＋ 
diſtilling, and we have a Spirit of Wine diveſted of 15 
Phlegm, in the firſt Diſtillation. on 
Spirit of Wine ſerves as a Diſſolvent to ſeve 
Things in Chymiſtry ; Half a Spoo 


nful of it is en 


in the Apoplexy and Letha'gy, to make the m_ 
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(lf Tis a v good Remedy for Burns, 
ro himſelf * e; it is alſo very good 
e Palſy, 


to be open d. | 
qe . TARTAR, is a Preparation 
4 irit of Vine which has exalted a ſmall Por- 
2 of bal of Tartar, in its Separation from its 


hlegm. This Preparation is made in the following 


er: , 
of Tartar is put in a glaſs Cucurbite, and 
— 4 Spirit of Wine pour d upon it; the Veſ- 
s plac d in a Furnace, on the Sand, and cover'd 
dh a Capital, and a (2297 adapted to it, the 
* Aures having been exactly luted with a wet Blad- 
ay a graduate Fire is made under it, and continu'd 
al about three Parts of the Spirit of Wine are diſtill'd 
then the Fire is put out, and the Spirit kept in a Bottle, 
d. | 
1 1 is more ſubtile than the common Spirit 
of Wine, but has the ſame Virtues. The Doſe is from 
Half a Drachm to 2 Drachms, in ſome Liquor appro- 
:ared to the Diſtemper. 
Spirit of Wine ſerves alſo for the Preparation of 
Hungary-water, which is but a Spirit of Wine impreg- 
nated with the moſt eſſential Particles of the Flowers 
of Roſemary. The Operation is conducted thus: A 
glaſs or ſtone Cucurbite is half fill'd with Flowers of 
Roſemary, gather d while they are in their greateſt 
Vigour, and as much Spirit of Mine pour'd upon 
them as is neceſſary to ſteep them ; the Cucurbite is 
plac'd in Balneo marie, and cover'd with a Capital, 
with its Recipient, and its Junctures exactly luted 
then a Fire of Digeſtion is made under it for 3 Days 
ſucceſſively, which being expir'd, the Veſſels are un- 
Juted, and what is diſtill'd pour'd into the Cucurbite, 
and the Capital and Recipient having been re-adapted 
to. it, the Fire is increaſed ſtrong enough for the Di- 
fillaton of the Liquor, ſo that the Drops follow cloſe 
one another; and when about two Thirds of the Li- 
quor have been extracted, the Fire is put out, the Veſ- 
{left to cool, and being unluted afterwards, there is 
found in the Recipient a very good Hungary-water, 
which muſt be put in a Vial, well cork'd. 
Hungary-water is good for Palpitations of the Heart, 
fainting Fits, the Palſy, Lethargy, Apoplexy, and 
Hyſtericks. The Doſe is from 1 Drachm to 2. Tis 
o uſed outwardly, for Burns, Tumours, the Pally, 
Vapours, and all Maladies where it is neceſſary to raiſe 
the Spirits, Ladies mix about Half an Ounce of it 
with 6 Ounces of Water of white Lillies, or of Flow- 
ers of Beans, to waſh their Faces. 


for 


Note, That Hungary-water can be prepar'd in a Mo- 
ment, by putting ſome Drops of Ol}, or Eſſence of 
Roſemary, (which is made like that of Cinnamon) 
In ſome Spirit of Wine; but this Preparation will 
not have the Virtue of that abovemention'd, eſpe- 
cially if taken inwardly. But as Flowers of Roſe- 
mary are not very plenty in cold Climates, where it 
i almoſt impoſſible to find enough to prepare Hun- 
gary-water entirely of thoſe Flowers; the following 
Preparation can very well ſupply the Defect of the 
firſt: Take 32 Ounces of Flowers of Roſemary, 
the Leaves of the Plant, and the Summits of Thyme ; 
of Lavender, Savery, Sage, and Marjoram, 4. 
Ounces of each; bruiſe them, and put them in a 
glaſs or ſtone Cucurbite, and mix with them 
Sal Ammoniack, and Salt of Tartar, an Ounce of 
each; pour upon them 6 Ounces of Spirit of Wine, 
ſtop the Cucurbite well with its Capital, adapt a Re- 
Cipient to it, lute exactly the Joints, and proceed 
to the Digeſtion and Diſtillation, as in the preceding 
Hungary vater: You'll have a Water of a ſubtile 


Ammoniack, and Salt of Tartar, being humected 
with the Humidity of the Flowers, there comes out 
of it an oily and volatile Spirit, which mixes in the 
Vater, and renders it more penetrating and effica- 
| Cious than the common Hungary-water, againſt Va- 
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Contuſions, and other Maladies where 


Smell, and ſtronger than the other; becauſe the Sal 


pours, and thoſe Diſeaſes where it is neceſſary to 
rouze powerfully the Spirits. „ v4 


As we often want diftilPd Vinegar in our Labora- 
tory, for ſeveral of our chymical Preparations ; we 
muſt 7 Care to provide ourſelves with a good Quan- 
tity of it. | 

Vine GAR, Acetum, (the Word is French, Finaigre, 
form'd from Yin, Wine, and aigre, ſour,) is an agree- 
able acid, penetrating Liquor, prepar'd from Wine 
for that prepar'd from Cyder, Beer, and other Li- 
quors, is not fit for our Purpoſes; 

Any Sort of vinous Liquor being mix'd with its 
own Fæces, Flowers, or Ferment, and its Tartar firſt 
reduc'd to Powder; or elſe with the acid and auſtere 
Stalks of the Vegetable from whence the Wine was 
extracted, which holds a large Proportion of Tartar z 
and the whole being kept frequently ſtirring in a Veſ- 
ſel which has formerly held Vinegar, or ſet in a warm 
Place full of the Steams of the ſame, will begin to 
ferment a-new, conceive Heat, grow ſour by Degrees, 
and ſoon after turn into Vinegar, 

The proper Ferments for this Operation, whereby 
Vinegar is prepar'd, are, 1. The Fæces of all acid 
Wines. 2. The Lees of Vinegar. 3. Pulveriz'd 
Tartar, eſpecially that of Rheniſh Wine, or the 
Cream or Cryſtals thereof. 4. Vinegar itſelf. 5. A 
wooden Veſſel well drench'd with Yinegar, or one 
that has been long employ'd to contain it. 6. Wine 
that has often been mix d with its own Faces. 7. 
The Twigs of Vines, agd the Stalks of Grapes, Cur- 
rants, Cherries, or other Vegetables of an acid auſtere 
Taſte. 8. Baker's Leaven, after it is turn'd acid. 


9. All Manner of Ferments compounded of thoſe al- 


ready mention'd. 


It will not be improper to obſerve, in this Place, 


the divers Changes which Fermentation cauſes in the 


Juice of the Grape, and how its Acids are preſerv'd 
under various Envelopes, and when they deſtroy 
themſelves. 
The Grape, while yet very green, is acerb, and ſti 
tick, becauſe the Add it —— is embarraſſed — 
vaſt Quantity of terreſtrial Particles, which have not 
been yet well digeſted by the Heat of the Sun. The 
Grains of the Grape growing bigger, its Juice becomes 
leſs ſtiptick, and ſourer, tis what we call Verjuice; 
becauſe then a light Fermentation has happen'd, which 
having, in ſome Meaſure, rarefy'd and ſoften'd the Fi- 
bres of the Fruit, the Acids are not ſo much confin'd 
within their terreſtrial Capſules, whoſe narrow Limits 
have been extended by that Fermentation, and their 
Pores dilated fo as to leave the acid Points more at 
Liberty than they were before, to prick the guſtatory 
Nerve. The Grape grows ripe, and from ſour be- 
comes ſweet; becauſe the Fermentation extending the 
oily Particles, which had not yet appear'd, tho' they 
were in Embrio in the Fruit, — wrap up the Points 
of the Acids, and thereby hinder them from affecting 
the Nerve of the Tongue, otherwiſe than by gliding 
ſoftly upon it, and thereby cauſing to it a Sort of 
agreeable Tickling; for it muſt not be imagin'd that 
the oily Capſules the Acids are wrapp'd in, blunt en- 
tirely their Points, or obſtruct their Action, otherwiſe 
the Juice of the Grape would be quite inſipid. 

The Juice of the Grape can never ferment enough, 
while in the Fruit, to become Wine; but when, by 
Expreſſion, the Fibres of the Fruit have been broke, 
er the Arrangement of its Parts chang'd, then there 

happens a violent Fermentation, which rarefying the 
Oil, ſet the Acids at full Liberty to follow their na- 
tural Activity, though always wrapp'd in very thin 
oleaginous Shafts, which can't hinder them from ma- 
king a ſtronger Impreſſion on the Tongue than while 
in the Fruit, and cover'd with a thicker Coat; but, 
however, not ſo violent a one as-they could were they 
diveſted, likewiſe, of that thin Coat. 

Laſtly, There happens another Fermentation, which 
fixing and deſtroying, in ſome Meaſure, the ſulphurous 
Spirits of the Wine, lacerate, at laſt, thoſe thin 3 
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the Acids were covered with, and leave them at full 
Liberty to act with all their Might, and to make 
what Impreſſion they pleaſe on the Tongue ; as we ſee 
it happen in Vinegar ; though the Strength of thoſe 
Spirits is not everlaſting, for they are ſoon blunted, 
and afterwards entirely broken and deſtroyed, by their 
frequent and violent Shocks againſt an infinite Number 
of ſmall Rocks, formed by the Agglutination and the 
ſulphurous and terreſtrial Particles of the Wine, which 
being deprived of thoſe Acids, which was a Vehicle to 
them, float continually in the Phlegm, and have no 
other Motion but what they receive from it, juſt as a 
little Stone rolled in Water; which is the Cauſe of the 
Vinegar growing inſipid at laſt. 

Vinegar is diſtilled, by putting ſix Quarts of very 
ſtrong Vinegar in a glaſs or ſtone Alembick, and di- 
ſtilling it at a pretty ſtrong Sand-Heat, till nothing 
remains in the Veſſel but a thick Subſtance. Vinegar 
thus diſtilled is kept in a Bottle well corked, and 1s 
what ſome call Spirit of Vinegar. | 

The principal Uſe of diſtilled Vinegar is to diſſolve 
and to precipitate ſome Bodies. Tis alſo ſometimes 
mixed in Cardiack Julep to refiſt Putrefaction. The 
Doſe is half a Spoonful. * *Tis mixed with Water, 
and that Oxicrat is uſed to ſtop Hæmorrhages taken in- 
wardly, and to temperate Inflammations applied out- 
wardly. We are not to adminiſter Vinegar nor other 
Acids to the Melancholicks, becauſe they fire too 
much the Humours, and emaciate thoſe who take 
much of them, becauſe by giving too much Conſiſtence 
to the Blood, they hinder the Chyle from being di- 
{tributed to the Parts of the Body in a Quantity ſuffi- 
cient for their Nouriſhment. 


Note, That all Acids are Cardiacks, and good againſt 
the Malignity of the Humours cauſed by a too great 
Agitation, becauſe by fixing and co ting them, 
they moderate the Motion of thoſe Humours. 
Therefore in Places where the Air is corrupted, and 

eſtiferous, Vinegar is a good Preſervative. The 
Poſe is half a Spoonful, every Morning faſting : 
But in Diſeaſes proceeding from tartarous Humours, 
as is the hypochondriacal Melancholy ; *tis rather 
hurtful than beneficial, becauſe it fixes ſtill more the 
Humour. From Vinegar we*ll proceed to Tartar, 
which is likewiſe a Production of the Wine. 


TARTAR, Tartarus, or Tartarum, is a Kind of Salt 
which riſes from Wine, and ſticking to the Top and 
Sides of the Caſks, forms a Cruſt, which hardens to 
the Conſiſtence of a Stone. Tartar, ſays an ingenious 
Author, has the Juice of the Grape for its Father, 
Fermentation for its Mother, and the Cafk for its 
Matrix. Its Goodneſs rather depends on the Number 
of repeated Fermentations, which a Succeffion of new 
Wines in the fame Caſk for ſeveral Years, makes, 
than on the Soil or Climate where the Wine is pro- 
duced. 

Tartar 1s either white or red, according to the Co- 
lour of the Wine it is raiſed from. That brought 
from Germany 1s the beſt, as being taken out of thoſe 
monſtrous Tuns, ſome whereof hold a thouſand Pipes 
of Wine; ſo that the Salt has Time to come to its 
Conſiſtence, one of the chief Qualities to be regarded 
in Tartar, That of Montpelier is the next in Order ; 
then that of Lyons, Paris, &c. | 

bite Tartar is preferred to red, and is really better, 
as containing leſs of the droſſy or earthy Part. The 
Marks of good Tartar of either Kind are, its being 
thick, brittle, brilliant, little earthy. 

The Lee of Wine is alſo a Tartar precipitated at 
the Bottom of the Tun, where it remains liquid, be- 
cauſe mixed with the moſt phlegmatick and viſcous 
Parts of the Wine, This liquid Conſiſtence gives it a 
greater Diſpoſition to Fermentation than has the pe- 
_ n = and its Salt is more exalted. | 

ole Who make Vinegar, ſeparate b reſſion 
the moſt liquid Part of in Wine, — uſe it 
tor Vinegar; but they dry the Grounds; then have 
t hem dried, burnt, and calcined in great Holes dug 
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Cineres Cavellati. They are in little w 


brown Colour, at the Sides, and at the 2 of the 
Pot: We decant the Liquor, and gather the 2 
Then cauſe about half the Liquor to be evapo che 


in the Earth. This calcined Matter is what we " 
Pieces, much like common calcined ons, green; 
Tartar, are full of a fixed, alkali, and ver and like 
nious Salt, but more loaded with „der en 
tile Salt has been diſſipated in the Calcinasen r. val. 
Cineres Clavellati muſt be kept in a dry op 
they are eaſily humected becauſe of the Salt for 
they contain. They are deterſive, 2 
lutive, and N f reſo- 

We deſign to make eleven ical P 
Tartar, viz. Cryftal of T, 3 Sc om 0 
beated Cryſtal 7 Tartar, ſoluble chalibeated yl, 
Tartar, emetick Tartar, diſſoluble emetick Tartar 6 
flillation of T. * fixed — of Tartar, and i ©; 

Deliquium, Tincture of Salt of Tartar, i 
_: 2 volatile 9 7. ed Magi "ny of 

CRYSTAL, or CREAM OF TARTAR js but 
Tartar purified of its moſt terreſtrial Particles, Th: 
We boil what Quantity we yur of Tartar in Water 
till it is melted, and ſtrain the Liquor hot, through 2 
Flannel, into a earthen Veſfel; and having cauſed 
about half the Humidity to be evaporated on the Fire 
we carry the Veſſel to a cool Place for two or three 
Days 2 that Time little Cryſtals are formed a 
the Sides of the Veſſels, which we take out; and 
have again half of what is left of the Humidity eva 
porated, carrying afterwards the Veſſel to a cool Place, 
where will be formed Cryſtals as before; we continue 
thus *till we have extracted all our Tartar, which ws 
dry in the Sun and keep for Uſe. 

The Cream, or al of Tartar is purgative and 
aperitive, proper for the Dropſy, Aſthma, Tertian and 
Quartan Ague. The Doſe is from half a Drachm to 
three Drachms, in Broth, or ſome other Liquor. 


Note, That when the Cryſtal of Tartar is taken in a 
Liquor, it muſt be boiled in that Liquor, and the 
Liquor drunk very hot, otherwiſe the Cryſtal of 
Tartar would precipitate to the Bottom of the 
Porringer. 
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SoLUuBLE TARTAR is the Cream of Tartar, reduced 
in Form of Salt, in the following Manner. Eight 
Ounces of Cream of Tartar, and four Ounces of fixed 
Tartar, are pulveriſed and mixed together the Mix- 
ture is put in a glazed earthen Pot, and about three 
Pounds of common Water poured upon it, then 
boiled for half an Hour ; and after it has been left to 
cool, 'tis filtrated, and the Humidity evaporated to 
Siccity. There remains eleven Ounces and ſix Drachms 
of a white Salt, which muſt be kept in a Bottle. 

This Soluble Tartar is a very good Aperitive and 
Laxative, pr for the Cachexy, the Droply, and 
all other Maladies proceeding from Obſtruction. The 
Doſe is from half a Drachm to half an Ounce, in 
Broth, or ſome Liquor appropriated to the Diſtemper. 
*Tis alſo called Salt Vegetal. 
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Note, That a very good mineral Water can be coun- 
terfeited, by melting in a Pint and a half of common 
Water, ſix Drachms of Salt Vegetal. A Glab of 
that Water given in the Morning Faſting, every 
Quarter of an Hour, or every half Hour; pu 
purge the Patient without heating him, provided 6 
walks while he takes it. 


CHALIBEATED TARTAR is a Preparation fu 
of Tartar, impregnated with the moſt diſſoluble 
of Iron: The Operation is conducted thus: ve pb 
veriſe and mix a Pound of very good white 1 
with three Ounces of Ruſt of Iron ; and make t 
Mixture boil in an Iron Pot, with five or fix Wir 
of Water, for half an Hour, or till the Tartar R a. 
ſolved : We train the Liquor hot through 3 _—_— 
then leave it to ſettle in an iron or earthen Pot for 5 
or twelve Hours; there will be formed Cryſtals 0 
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Pot, on the Fire, leave it to ſettle, and take 
the fame For s as before ; continuing thoſe Evapora- 


. and Cryſtallifations till we have extracted all our 


We dry the Ctyſtals in the Sun. 
— — * Tartar is a good Remedy for the 
Obſtructions of the Liver and of the Meſentery, for 
the Cachexy, Melancholy, and the Ague. 
The Doſe is from fifteen Grains to two Scruples, in 
Broth, or ſome Liquor appropriated to the Diſeaſe, 


Mie, That to avoid too much Trouble, the Liquor, 
: fhead of being put to cryſtalliſe, may be evaporated 
to Siccity, it wi remain a brown Powder in the 
Veſſel, which will be as efficacious as the Cryſtals, 
When the Chalibeated Tartar is to be taken it muſt 
be boiled in the Liquor, otherwiſe it would' not 
melt, and the Liquor drank hot, for Fear it ſhould 
cryſtalliſe ar the Bottom of the Porringer or Cup, 


Sor usLE CHALIBEATED TARTAR is the Sofuble 
Tartar, im ated with the moſt ſaline Part of Iron. 
The Proceſs of the Operation is this: We put in a 
fone or glaſs Veſſel four Ounces of Soluble Tartar, and 
ſixteen Ounces of Tincture of Mars: We place the 
Veſſel on the Sand, and by Means of a little Fire 
cauſe the Humidity of the Liquor to be evaporated to 
Siccity. There remain eight Ounces of a brown Pow- 
der, which we keep in a Bottle well corked. | 

'This Chalibeated Tartar has the Virtues of the Tinc- 
ture of Mars, and is proper to raiſe all Sorts of Ob- 
ſtruction; therefore it is preſcribed in the Cachexy, 

, the Retention of Lb Menſes, in the Nephre- 
tick, and the Retentions of Urine, The Doſe is from 
ten Grains to half a Drachm, in Broth, or Lozenges. 

Emerick TarTAR is the Cream of Tartar, im- 
pregnated with the ſulphurous Particles of the Liver 
of Antimony, Thus : Eight Ounces of Cream of Tar- 
ter, and three Ounces of Liver of Antimony are pul- 
venſed and mixed together: The Mixture is put in a 
gazed earthen Pot, and about three Pounds of com- 
mon Water upon it; the Pot is covered and 
put on the Fire to make the Liquor boil for eight or 
nine Hours, the Matter ſtirred at the Bottom from 
Time to Time with a wooden Spatula, and warm Wa- 
ter put into the Veſſel, to re-implace that which has 
been evaporated ; the Liquor is afterwards ſtrained 
through a Flannel, and put-on the Fire to be evapora- 
ted to Siccity z there remains in the Veſſel a whitiſh 
Powder, which is the Emetick Tartar. 

Emetick Tartar is a Vomitive, which operates gently 
enough. The Doſe is from three to twelve Grains, in 
ſome Liquor, or mixed with a Conſerve. 

A ftronger Emetick Tartar can be prepared by 
having boiled in Water one Part of white Elowers of 
Antimony with four Parts of Cream of Tartar, for 
twelve or fifteen Hours; proceeding” in the Filtrations 
and Evaporations, as in the tion above de- 
ſcribed, The Doſe of this Emetick Tartar is but from 
two to ſix Grains, | | 


Mere, That Tartar impregnated with any Preparation 
of Antimony is at leaft as great an Emetick as Anti- 
mony itſelf. 


DissoluBLE EMeTICk TARTAR is a Soluble Tar- 
far, impregnated with a Portion of Liver of Anti- 
mony, which renders it vomitive; the Operation is 
conducted in this Manner: We put in a glaſs Veſſel 
tour Ounces of Cryſtal of Tartar in Powder, and pour 
upon it Spirit of Urine, till it ſurpaſſes the Matter to 
the Height of two Fingers Breadth ; an Ebullition 
happens, becauſe the Cream of Tartar is diſſolved in 
the Spirit of Urine. When the Difſolution is perfect- 
ed, we add to it an Ounce and a half of Antimony in 
Very ſubtle Powder, and eight or ten Ounces of Wa- 
ter. We make the whole boil, at a Sand-Heat, for 
ven or eight Hours, taking Care to re-implace the 

vor evaporated with hot Water; afterwards we fil- 
nate it, and cauſe all the Humidity to be evaporated 
ly at a Sand-Heat, There remain in the Veſſel 


three Ounces of a greyiſh Powder, which we' keep id 
a Bottle well corked. This Emetick is not 9 x-he 
lent. - The Doſe is from four to fifteen Grains, in 
A Soluble Emtick Tartar may alſo be prepared b 

—— an Ounce of Liver of Anse in Pede, 
with four Ounces of Soluble Tartar, for ſeven or eight 
Hours, filtrating it afterwards, and cauſing all the 
Humidity to be ev ted. A white Powder remains 


in the Veſſel, which has the Virtue of the other, and 
is adminiſtred in the fame Doſe. | i 


Note, That theſe Soluble Emetick Tartars are not fo 
ſtrong as the Emetick Tartar, I have deſcribed 

firſt, becauſe of the alkak Salts mixed with them; 

which Salts ſoften and blunt in Part the Points of 
the Acid of Antimony, hindering them from 
pricking the Fibres of the Stomach, fo violently 
as they would, if they were not mixed. . 


The DisTiLLATIoN or TARTAR is a Separation 
of the Phlegm, 'of the Spirit, and of the Oil of Tartar 
made by Means of Fire in the following Manner. 

The two Thirds of a Retort are filled with Tartar 
coarſly pulyeriſed ; the Retort is placed in a Reverbe- 
ratory Furnace, and a large Recipient having been 
adapted to it, the Diſtillation is began 2 a yery little 
Fire, for three Hours, to heat the Retort, and to 
bring out the Phlegm, which comes out dropping in- 
to the Recipient: That Phlegm is rejected 2. 
and the Recipient being re- adapted to the Retort, and 
the Junctures exactly luted, © Fire is increaſed by 
Degrees, till the Recipient begins to be filled with 
white Clouds; and continued in the ſame Degree till 
the Oil comes out likewiſe ; and when it has done di- 
ſtilling, the Veſſels, after they have been left to cool, 
are unluted, and the Liquor contained in the Recipient 
poured into a Funnel, garniſhed with grey Paper, to 
ſeparate the black Oil which will remain on the Paper. 

This Oil is kept in a Vial, and is good to be given 
to ſmell, to Women afflifted with the Hyſtericks, It 


would be very proper to anoint the paralitical Parts of 
the Body, was it not ſo ſtinking | 


The Spirit is poured into an Alembick of Glaſs, and 
rectified, by having it diftilled at a Sand-Heat. This 
Spirit is good for the Palſy, the Aſthma, and the Scur- 
vy. It is diuretick and ſudorifick. It is alſo uſed in 
the Hyſtericks and the Epilepſy. The Doſe is from a 
Drachm to three, in ſome Liquor appropriated to the 
Diftemper. We 

A black Maſs is found at the Bottom of the Retort, 
out of which can be extracted a Salt of Tartar. 

The Fixzp SaLT or TARTAR, and its Liquor, 
called Ole per Deliquium, are prepared in the follow- 
ing Manner: We the Retort which has ſerved 
for the Diſtillation of Tartar, and take out the black 
Maſs found in it, which we calcine between the Coals, 
till it be white: When white, we throw it into a great 
deal of Water, and make a Lixivium of it, which 
having filtrated into a glaſs or ſtone Veſſel, we cauſe 
afterwards all the Humidity to be evaporated at a 
Sand-Heat. There remains at the Bottom of the Veſ- 
ſel a white Salt, which is called Alkali Salt of Tartar. 

This Salt is aperitive, it is uſed to extract the Tinc- 


ture of Vegetables, and given for Obſtructions. The 


Doſe is from ten Grains to thirty, in Broth, or in laxa- 
tive Infuſions. : 

If this Salt be expoſed for ſome Days in a flat Glaſs 
or ſtone Veſſel, in the Cellar, or ſome other damp 
Place, it will reſolve into a Liquor, improperly called 


Oil of Tartar, per Deliquium. 


This Oil of Tartar is uſed for the Ring-Worms, and 
to reſolve Tumours ; Ladies mix it with Water of 
white Lillies, to waſh their Face and their Hands. 

TincTURE or SALT or TARTAR is an Exalta- 
tion of ſome Part of the Salt of Tartar in Spirit of 
Wine, made in the following Manner. Twenty 
Ounces of Salt of Tartar are melted in a large and 


ſtrong Crucible; and when the Matter is in Fuſion the 


Crucible is covered with a Tile, and OT with 
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Coals; then the Artiſt blows round the Crucible to ex- 
cite a ſtronger Heat, than if he was to melt Gold; he 
continues that Degree of Fire fpr about two Hours, 
till the Salt of Tartar has took a red marble Colour, 
which he knows by introducing the End of a Spatula 
into the Crucible, for in taking it out he ſees ſome of 
the Matter ſticking to the Spatula : Then he takes the 
Crucible off the Fire, and pours the Matter into a hot 
Mortar, where it will congeal ſoon, and which he pul- 
verizes as ſoon as it is congeal'd, putting it afterwards 
into a Matraſs, heated before, and Pouring upon it 
tartariz'd Spirit of Wine, which raiſes four Fingers 
Breadth above the Matter : He ſtops the Matraſs with 
another, to make of it a circulatory Veſſel, lutes ex- 
actly the Junctures with a wet Bladder, and puts it on 
the Sand, where he heats it, by a graduate Fire, to 
make the Spirit of Wine boil for the Space of 7 or 8 
Hours; during which Time, it will take a red Colour: 
He leaves afterwards the Veſſels to cool, and unluting 
them, decants the Tincture, which he keeps in a Vaal, 
well cork'd. | | 

The Tin#ure of Salt of Tartar is an excellent Ape- 
ritivez it purifies the Blood, and reſiſts the un, 
of the Humours : *Tis uſed in the Scurvy. The Doſe 
is from 10 to 30 Drops, in ſome Liquor appropriated 
to the Diſtemper. 


Note, That in this Preparation the Artiſt ought to uſe 
Spirit of Wine well rectify'd; for if there was the 
leaſt Phlegm left, he would have no Tinare. 


MacisTErRY Or TARTAR, or vitriolated Tartar, 
is the Salt of Tartar impregnated with the Acids of 
Spirit of Vitriol, thus: We put in a glaſs Cucurbite 
Oil of Tartar per deliquium, and pour gently upon it 
rectify d Spirit of Vitriol ; there happens an Effer- 
veſcence, we continue pouring till the Ebullition is 
over; we place, then, our Cucurbite on the Sand, and 
having cauſed all the Humidity to be evaporated at a 
ſlow Fire, we find left in the Veſſel a very white Salt, 
which we keep in a Vial, well cork'd. 

This vitriolated Tartar is a very good Aperitive, 
and a little purgative. *Tis given to the hypochon- 
driacal Melancholicks, for the Quartan Ague, and the 
Scrophulæ, and for all other Maladies where the Pores 
are to be opens and where it is neceſſary to promote 
Urine. The Doſe is from 10 to 30 Grains, in ſome 
Liquor appropriated to the Diſtemper. 


Note, That vitriolated Tartar can be made as well 
with the Salt of Tartar, as with the Oil of Tartar. 
The Acid is always a Diſſolvent when pour'd on 
the Matter to be diffolv'd, in a Quantity ſufficient 
to diſſolve it; but it forms always a Coagulum, if 
being pour'd in too little a Quantity its Points have 
ſheath'd themſelves in the Pores of the Matter, and 
have not Strength enough to dilate them, in ſuch a 
Manner as to be capable to come out of their 
Sheaths; as is plainly ſeen when Spirit of Vitriol is 
pour'd on the Liquor of Salt of Tartar : For if the 
Artiſt pours of that Acid but what is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to penetrate the Salt, the Points of the Acid 
remain ſheathed in that Salt, and by hooking in 
one another, with that Part left on the Outſide of 
the Sheath, approach, by Means of that Con- 
catenation, each ſaline Particle they have pene- 
trated, ſtill nearer and nearer, till they have form'd 
of them a thick, compact, and heavy Body; but 
if as much more acid Liquor be added to that 
pour'd before on the Salt of Tartar, the Coagulum 
will diſappear ; becauſe thoſe new acid Points, ſei- 
zing and penetrating on an oppoſite Side the ſaline 
Parricles already ſhaken, by the repeated Efforts of 
the Points, whereby they have been penetrated firſt, 
help thoſe Points, by their combin'd Strength, to 
diſengage themſelves, by lacerating and deſtroying 
the Texture of the ſaline Parts, whereby the Acid 


appears predominant in the Mixture, The ſame 


Phenomenon can be obſerv'd in all Matters ca- 
pable of being diſſolv'd by Acids; for if an Acid 
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fects, we have oblerv'd in 


Kind, proceeds from the Salts having been put in 
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be pour'd on ſome of thoſe Matt 
an Efferveſcence, and ae. there will enſue 


Coag ulum 3 but 


if the Quantity of the Acid be an 
lution I. Matter will — * — 


by Means of an Acid, tis becauſe it 
great Quantity of caſeous Particles, which de a 


penetrates, and where it produces the ſame Ef 


the vitri 
Therefore the Curds made with — . 


ſuch weak Acids, precipitate leſs 2 

with a ſtronger Actd: And it, 4 A a 
we would pour ſtill more Acid on the — vane 
Curd, we thould ſce an entire Diflolution of — 
Curds. Almoſt all Fermentations are nothin «a 
Diſſolutions made by Acids, either natural S 15 
reign : Thus the Fermentation of Wine vr 0 
as we have obſerv'd, from the Diſſolution of t. 
oily Particles of the Muſt made by Acids, Th. 
Fermentation of Dough, and other Matters of that 


Motion, by Trituration, or ſome other 
and oppoſe, as much as they can, all 

their Motion; but as thoſe acid Salts unfold them. 
ſelves but ſlowly, and meet with a great Reſiſtance, 
the Diſſolution is but ſlow, and the Pores they have 
enter d, dilated but with great Difficulty; tis that 
Dilatation of the Pores whick occaſions the lwelling 
up of the Dough, and increaſes its Volume, Lea. 


that oppolcs 


ven increaſes the Fermentation in the Dough, be- 


cauſe the Leaven being a Dough whoſe Salts have 
been unfolded by a long Fermentation, thoſe Salts 
mix with the other Dough, and help its Rarefaction 
and Diſſolution. The ſame can be faid of all other 
acid Matters which excite Fermentation, But when 
the Acids have rarefy'd the Matter as much as they 
can, they loſe their Motion, and then happens a 
Coagulation, i. e. that the Matter re-afſumes its firſt 
Volume. Acids produce, till, an Effect which 
ſeems different from thoſe abovemention'd, which 
is, that they preſerve certain Bodies put jn them, 
as Salt preſerves Meat: Thus when Cucumbers, 
Walnuts, Capers, Olives, &c. are put in Vinegar, 
there happens no Fermentation, nor, conſequently, 
Corruption; becauſe the Particles of the Cucumbers 


and other Things here mention'd, being very vil- * 


cous, though the Points of the Acids penetrate 
them, to diſſolve them, they are ſo much embar- 
raſſed, and entangled in the Ramoſity of thoſe Par- 
ticles, that they have not a free Motion to ſhake 
and ſeparate thoſe Particles : Therefore the Acid of 
the Vinegar penetrates only the Pores of thoſe Mat- 
ters, and is there coagulated. This Coagulation 
hinders the Corruption of the Cucumbers, becauſe 
the acid Points ſtop their Pores, and, as ſo many 
little Pegs, ſupport and keep the Particles which 
form thoſe Pores firm, and ſteady. Sea Salt, which 
is an Acid, preſerves Meat, and other Matters, for 
the ſame Reaſon. We can eaſily diſcover, by thus 
Reaſoning, what happens in the Digeſtion of All- 
ments in the Stomach. Several of our modem 
Philoſophers have not ſpar'd Acids, when they 
have undertook to explain Digeſtion ; for they have 
drench'd all the Membranes of the Stomach with 
it, and ſome of them finding not Acid enough, 
yet, to ſatisfy themſelves, have oblig'd the Pancreas, 
and the Melt, to uſher each their Quota of an acid 
Juice into that Viſcera; but if thoſe Acids were all 
in the Stomach, they would cauſe in it a Coagu- 
lation of the Aliments, and conſequently an Indi- 
geſtion, as it happens often when we have uſed too 
much Acid in our Meals. Since it 15 needleſs to 
ſearch thoſe imaginary Acids for the Digeſtion, ſince 
the Saliva mix d with our Aliments, during cheit 
Trituration under the Teeth, furniſhes Acid enough 
to excite a Fermentation in the Stomach z there 
wants but a little Quantity of volatile Acid to Put 


the Particles in Motion; and when they are once n 


Motion, they contain Salts and Acids enough of the 


ſame Nature, which being excited by the Heat of 


the Stomach, ſearch an Iflue, and break 5 
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ns; whence here neceſſarily enſues an Attenuati 
1 the —_— — - do BibBnnce. It will be, 


chaps, ob) ed, againſt this Sentiment, that Hun- 
ye can't be explain'd otherwiſe than by the Im- 
Seon made by the ſharp Points of thoſe Acids 
Pag the Membranes of the Stomach, which find- 
r no more Aliments to act upon, act on thoſe 
VP branes 3 but that Phænomenon is better ac- 
counted for by ſaying that the Saliva, finding itſelf 
in the Stomach, depriv'd of Aliments, ferments 
alone, and produces that Eroſion, ſince the Saliva 
is full of Salt. 


Note, alſo, That what we here eſtabliſh with Regard 
ro Acids, can ſerve, likewiſe, to explain the prin- 
cipal Symptoms of Fevers. 1. When there are 
ſome Gbſtructions made in our Bodies, the Matter 
ſtopp'd ferments, and grows ſour, like Dough, 
Wine, and ſeveral other Things which become four 
as they grow old; this Matter, in fermenting, ſends 
Salt, or acid Vapours, into the Maſs of Blood, 
which cauſe in it ſeveral Alterations, according to 
their Quantity, or Quality; for Acids are com- 
monly mix d with Sulphurs; which ſerve for a Ve- 
hicle to them, and which are more or leſs corrupted, 
as the Matter, whence they exhale, has more or 
le ſojourn'd in the Place of the Obſtruction; If 
then thoſe acid Vapours ſpread themſelves in the 
Veſſeis, but in a Quantity capable only of a Sort 
of Leaven, they'll cauſe a too great Rarefaction; 
and as that Rarefaction muſt neceſſarily increaſe 
the Motion and Heat of the Blood, a Fever enſues. 

That Fever muſt laſt as long as the Ferment re- 
mains in the Blood, or according as it leaves behind 
a new Ferment, after Nature, by its Struggles, and 
repeated Efforts, has evacuated the firſt, But if from 
thoſe Obſtructions, already mention'd, ariſe all on a 
ſudden a greater Quantity of Acids, they muſt 
form a Sort of Coagulation ; for the Acids pene- 
rating, then, the Pores of the coarſer Subſtance of 
the Blood, entangle themſelves in ſuch a Manner in 
the ramous Texture of thoſe Pores, that they, being 
thereby depriv'd of Part of their Motion, calm the 
Agitation of the Blood, in fixing its Particles: The 
Shaking, or Shivering, which happens at the ſame 
Time, and is ſo ſtrong, in ſome Febricitants, that it 
even makes the Bed ſhake, is a Sort of Convulſion 
excited by a Coagulum, form'd by the acid Points, of 
the ramoſe Particles of the Blood, where they re- 
main abſorb'd ; which Coagulum obſtructs the Cir- 
culation of the Blood, in thoſe Places of the Veſſels 
where they meet together; which Shivering, or 
Shaking, laſts till the Spirits, which circulate with 
the Blood, by their repeated and violent Efforts, 
and their Vivacity, have rarefy*d, and entirely diſ- 
foly'd that Congelation. The Coagulum once dif- 
ſolv'd, the Blood ſhould circulate with greater Fa- 
cility; but becauſe the Matter of that Coagulum has 
been converted into a Leaven, that Leaven cauſes 
an exceſſive Fermentation in the Blood, which Fer- 
mentation occaſions the Fever. The Fever laſts till 
the Blood is purify'd of that Ferment, or by Per- 
ſpiratian, or Urine ; though we do not underſtand 
by that Coagulum, a Coagulum like that form'd by 
Acids in Milk, or in the Blood of an Animal when 
an Acid has been ſyring'd into its Veſſels ; for 
thoſe Coagulations are too ſtrong: And very near 
the ſame Thing would happen then, that happens 
to the Animal, which falls immediately into Con- 
vulſions, and dies ; becauſe the Courſe of the Spi- 
nts, and of the Blood, would be entirely inter- 
cepted, and could not have Strength enough to 
conquer ſo ſtrong an Obſtacle ; but we only mean 
that the Blood is grown a great deal thicker, and 

not its Motion ſo free as before; which is 
enough to cauſe a cold Fit in a Fever. It remains, 
at preſent, to explain why the Fever returns by re- 
gular Paroxiſms; which may eaſily be conceiv'd, if 
we conſider that the Matter of the Obſtructions, 


757 we eſtabliſh for the primary Cauſe of Fevers, 
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does not make enough; nor does it ſpread in the 
Blood its. acid Salt to excite the Fever, till it has 
been gather'd in a certain Quantity in the opilated 
Veſſels. This Matter muſt be produc'd in equal 
Intervals of Time, while the Gbſtruction conti- 
nues; becauſe the Humours which circulate towards 
the obſtructed Parts, where they can be ſtopp*d,are 
always of an equal Celerity, and in an equal Quan- 
ity ; but as in Tertian Agues the Veſſels where 
there is Obſtruction acquire in 48 Hours Matter 
enough to produce the Obſtruction and the Fer- 
mentation heretofore mention'd, the Paroxiſms 
happen every other Day: And as in the Quartan 
Ague the Humours are coarſer, and more terreſ- 
trial, and flow with leſs Celerity; the Fermentation 
mult be ſlower, and conſequently there ought to be 
a greater Interval between the Paroxiſms. The 
Fever call'd Quotidian, is cauſed by a ſalt Pituita, 
which is fluid enough to make the Matter ferment 
in a ſhort Time; therefore the Paroxiſms happen 


every Day. More of this in my Treatiſe of Diſ⸗ 
eaſes, or Maladies. 


VoLATILE SALT or TARTAR, is the Salt of Lees 
of Wine render'd volatile by Fermentation, thus : 
Two Thirds of a large Retort, of Stone or Glaſs, are 
fill'd with Lees of Wine, dry'd at a ſlow Fire; and 
the Retort being plac'd in a reverberatory Furnace, 


and a large Recipient adapted to it, a little Fire is 
made under it, at firſt, to heat gently the Retort, and 


to procure the Diſtillation of an inſipid Phlegm : 
When Vapours begin to appear, the Phlegm is thrown 
away; and the Recipient being re- adapted to the Re- 
tort, and the Junctures exactly luted, the Fire is in- 
creaſed by Degrees, till the Recipient be fill'd with 
white Clouds; the Fire is continu'd in that State, and 
when the Recipient begins to grow cold, is puſh'd to the 
laſt Violence, and continu'd thus till no more Vapours 


come out; then the Veſſels, having been left to cool, 


are unluted, and the Recipient is ſhaken, to make the 
volatile Salt, fticking to it, fall to the Bottom: The 
Liquor contain'd in the Recipient is pour'd into a Ma- 
— with a long Neck, a Capital, with its Recipient, 
adapted to the Matraſs, and its Junctures having been 
exactly luted, it is plac'd on the Sand, and a little 
Fire made underneath it, to make the volatile Salt aſ- 
cend, which will ſtick to the Capital, and to the Top 
of the Matraſs; that Capital is taken off, and another 
adapted in its Place; the Salt is gather'd off the Ma- 
traſs which has been taken off, and the Fire continu'd: 
When no more Salt aſcends, there diſtils a Liquor, 2 
or 3 Ounces whereof muſt be extracted, then the Fire 
is put out. 

The volatile Salt of Tartar is much eſteem'd to pu- 
rify the Blood by Sweat and Urine; it may be uſed in 
the Palſy, Apoplexy, the Quartan and Tertian Agues, 
and to raiſe Obſtructions. The Doſe is from 6 Grains 
to 15, in ſome Liquor appropriated to the Diſtemper. 
The diſtill'd Liquor is a volatile Salt which has af- 
cended with the Phlegm; it is call'd volatile Spirit of 
Tartar, and has the ſame Virtues of the Salt. The 
Doſe is from 8 to 24 Drops. 

Our next chymical Operations are to be on Manna, 
which is a white ſweet ra oozing from the Branches 
and Leaves of the Aſh-tree, chiefly in Calabria, during 
the Heat of Summer. 

Manna has been commonly held a kind of Mel 
Acrium, or Honey Dew, like that which fell in the 
Deſart during the Peregrination of the Children of IV 


rael; which falling in the Night, gathers on certain | 


Trees, and even on Rocks, and the Earth itſelf, where 
it hardens with the Sun. But what refutes this Opi- 
nion, is, that ſuch Dews melt in the Sun, whereas 
Manna whitens, and hardens in it. Add, that ſuch 
Dews are only found on the Tops and Extremes of 
the Leaves ; whereas Manna is chiefly found to lodge 
near the Trunks of the Branches ; and that the Honey 
Dew falls only on Trees open to the Air; whereas 
Manna is found on Trees which are under Cover, as 
was experienc'd by Dr. Cornelius, who gather'd Manna 
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Coals; then the Artiſt blows round the Crucible to ex- 
cite a ſtro Heat, than if he was to melt Gold ; he 
continues "I of Fire for about two Hours, 
*rill the Salt of Tartar has took a red marble Colour, 
which he knows by introducing the End of a Spatula 
into the Crucible, for in taking it out he ſees ſome of 
the Matter ſticking to the Spatula: Then he takes the 
Crucible off the Fire, and pours the Matter into a hot 
Mortar, where it will congeal ſoon, and which he pul- 
verizes as ſoon as it is congeal'd, putting it afterwards 
into a Matraſs, heated before, and yourng upon it 
tartariz d Spirit of Wine, which raiſes four Fingers 
Breadth above the Matter : He ſtops the Matraſs with 
another, to make of it a circulatory Veſſel, lutes ex- 
actly the Junctures with a wet Bladder, and puts it on 
the Sand, where he heats it, by a graduate Fire, to 
make the Spirit of Wine boil for the Space of 7 or 8 
Hours; during which Time, it will take a red Colour: 
He leaves afterwards the Veſſels to cool, and unluting 
them, decants the Tincture, which he keeps in a Vial, 
well cork'd. | | «0. 

The Tincture of Salt of Tartar is an excellent Ape- 
ritive; it purifies the Blood, and reſiſts the Maligni 
of the Humours : *Tis uſed in the Scurvy. The Doſe 
is from 10 to 30 Drops, in ſome Liquor appropriated 
to the Diſtemper. 


Note, That in this Preparation the Artiſt ought to uſe 
Spirit of Wine well rectify' d; for if there was the 
leaſt Phlegm lefr, he would have no Tin#ure. 


MacisrERY Or TARTAR, Or vitriolated Tartar, 
is the Salt of Tartar impregnated with the Acids of 
Spirit of Vitriol, thus : We put in a glaſs Cucurbite 
Oil of Tartar per deliquium, and pour gently upon it 
rectify'd Spirit of Vitriol ; there happens an ffer- 
veſcence, we continue pouring till the Ebullition is 
over; we place, then, our Cucurbite on the Sand, and 
having cauſed all the Humidity to be evaporated at a 
ſlow Fire, we find left in the Veſſel a very white Salt, 
which we keep in a Vial, well cork'd. 

This vitriolated Tartar is a very good Aperitive, 
and a little purgative. Tis given to the hy pochon- 
driacal Melancholicks, for the Quartan Ague, and the 
Scrophulæ, and for all other Maladies where the Pores 
are to be open'd, and where it is neceſſary to promote 
Urine. The Doſe is from 10 to 30 Grains, in ſome 
Liquor appropriated to the Diſtemper. 


Note, That vitriolated Tartar can be made as well 
with the Salt of Tartar, as with the Oil of Tartar. 
The Acid is always a Diſſolvent when pour'd on 


the Matter to be diſſolv'd, in a Quantity ſufficient | 


to diſſolve it; but it forms always a Coagulum, if 
being pour'd in too little a Quantity its Points have 
ſheath'd themſelves in the Pores of the Matter, and 
have not Strength enough to dilate them, in ſuch a 
Manner as to be capable to come out of their 
Sheaths; as is plainly ſeen when Spirit of Vitriol is 
pour'd on the Liquor of Salt of Tartar : For if the 
Artiſt pours of that Acid but what is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to penetrate the Salt, the Points of the Acid 
remain ſheathed in that Salt, and by hooking in 
one another, with that Part left on the Outſide of 
the Sheath, approach, by Means of that Con- 
catenation, each ſaline Particle they have pene- 
trated, ſtill nearer and nearer, till they have form'd 
of them a thick, compact, and heavy Body; but 
if as much more acid Liquor be added to that 
pour'd before on the Salt of Tartar, the Coagulum 
will diſappear; becauſe thoſe new acid Points, ſei- 
Zing and 2 on an oppoſite Side the ſaline 
Particles already ſhaken, by the repeated Efforts of 
the Points, whereby they have been penetrated firſt, 
help thoſe Points, by their combin'd Strength, to 
diſengage themſelves, by lacerating and deſtroying 
the Texture of the ſaline Parts, whereby the Acid 


Phænomenon can be obſerv'd in all Matters ca- 


pable of being diflolv'd by Acids; for if an Acid 


8 predominant in the Mixture. The ſame 
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great Quantity of caſeous Particles, n 
produces the ſame 25 


fects, we have obſerv'd in the 


Kind, proceeds from the Salts having been 
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Therefore, the Curds made ara og trans ed Tartar : 


ſuch weak Acids, precipitate leſs "gp 9 — 


with a ſtronger Acid: And if, for Cyr; 

we would. pour Mil more Add os — — 
Curd, we thould ſce an entire Diſſolution of Fe 
Curds. Almolt all Fermentations are nothin 
Diſſolutions made by Acids, either natural, 0 = 
reign : Thus the Fermentation of Wine . 
as we have obſerv'd, from the Diſſolution of the 
oily Particles of the Muſt made by Acids The 
Fermentation of Dough, and other Matters of that 
Motion, by Trituration, or ſome other Cauſ- — 
and oppoſe, as much as they can, all that oppoſes 
their Motion; but as thoſe acid Salts unfold them. 
ſelves but ſlowly, and meet with a great Reſiſtance, 
the Diſſolution is but ſlow, and the Pores they have 
enter'd, dilated but with great Difficulty; *tis that 
Dilatation of the Pores which occaſions the ſwelli 
up of the Dough, and increaſes its Volume. Lea- 


ven increaſes the Fermentation in the Dough, be- 


cauſe the Leaven being a Dough whoſe Salts have 
been unfolded by a long Fermentation, thoſe Salts 
mix with the other Dough, and help its Rarefaction 


and Diſſolution. The ſame can be faid of all other 


acid Matters which excite Fermentation, But when 
the Acids have rarefy'd the Matter as much as they 
can, they loſe their Motion, and then happens a 
Coagulation, i. e. that the Matter re-affumes its firſt 
Volume. Acids produce, ſtill, an Effect which 
ſeems different from thoſe abovemention'd, which 
is, that they preſerve certain Bodies put jn them, 
as Salt preſerves Meat: Thus when Cucumbers, 
Walnuts, Capers, Olives, Sc. are put in Vinegar, 
there happens no Fermentation, nor, conſequently, 
Corruption; becauſe the Particles of the Cucumbers 
and other Things here mention'd, being very vil * 
cous, though the Points of the Acids penetrate 
them, to diſſolve them, they are ſo much embar- 
raſſed, and entangled in the Ramoſity of thoſe Par- 
ticles, that they have not a free Motion to ſhake 


and ſeparate thoſe Particles : Therefore the Acid of 


the Vinegar penetrates only the Pores of thoſe Mat- 

ters, and is there coagulated. This Coagulation 
hinders the Corruption of the Cucumbers, becauſe 
the acid Points ſtop their Pores, and, as ſo many 
little Pegs, ſupport and keep the Particles which 
form thoſe Pores firm, and ſteady. - Sea Salt, which 
is an Acid, preſerves Meat, and other Matters, for 
the ſame Reaſon. We can eaſily diſcover, by thus 
Reaſoning, what happens in the Digeſtion of Al- 
ments in the Stomach. Several of our modem 
Philoſophers have not ſpar'd Acids, when they 
have undertook to explain Digeſtion ; for they have 
drench'd all the Membranes of the Stomach with 
it, and ſome of them finding not Acid enoug 

yet, to ſatisfy themſelves, have oblig'd the Pancreas, 
and the Melt, to uſher each their Quota of an acid 
Juice into that Viſcera; but if thoſe Acids were all 
in the Stomach, they would cauſe in it a Coagu- 
lation of the Aliments, and conſequently an Indi 
geſtion, as it happens often when we have uſed too 
_ Acid in our Meals. Since it is 2 
earch thoſe imagi Acids for the Digeſtion, linc 
the Saliva wins with our Aliments, during theit 
Trituration under the Teeth, furniſhes Acid enough 
to excite a Fermentation in the Stomach ; there 
wants but a little Quantity of volatile Acid to Pat 


the Particles in Motion; and when they are once in 


Motion, they contain Salts and Acids enough of - 

ſame Nature, which being excited by the Heat 0 
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"0 whence there neceſſarily enſues an Attenuation 


of the Matter into a chylous Subſtance. It will be, 


objected, againſt this Sentiment, that Hun- 
bebe t be explain'd otherwiſe than by the Im- 
ge fon made by the ſharp Points of thoſe Acids 
Priinſt the Membrancs of the Stomach, which find- 
e no more Aliments to act upon, act on thoſe 
embranes; but that Phznomenon is better ac- 
counted for by ſaying that the Saliva, finding itſelf 
in the Stomach, depriv'd of Aliments, ferments 
alone, and produces that Eroſion, ſince the Saliva 


is full of —_ 


Nate, alſo, That what we here eſtabliſh with Regard 
do Acids, can ſerve, likewiſe, to explain the prin- 
cipal Symptoms of Fevers. 1. When there are 
ſome Gbſtructions made in our Bodies, the Matter 
ſtopp'd ferments, and grows ſour, like Dough, 
Wine, and ſeveral other Things which become ſour 
as they grow old; this Matter, in fermenting, ſends 
Salt, or acid Vapours, into the Maſs of Blood, 
which cauſe in it ſeveral Alterations, according to 
their Quantity, or Quality ; for Acids are com- 
monly mix d with Sulphurs; which ſerve for a Ve- 
hicle to them, and which are more or leſs corrupted; 
as the Matter, whence they exhale, has more or 
eſs ſojourn'd in the Place of the Obſtruction; If 
then thoſe acid Vapours ſpread themſelves in the 
Veſſels, but in a Quantity capable only of a Sort 
of Leaven, they*ll cauſe a too great Rarefaction; 
and as that Rarefaction muſt neceſſarily increaſe 
the Motion and Heat of the Blood, a Fever enſues. 

That Fever muſt laſt as long as the Ferment re- 
mains in the Blood, or according as it leaves behind 
a new Ferment, after Nature, by its Struggles, and 
repeated Efforts, has evacuated the firſt. Butif from 
thoſe Obſtructions, already mention'd, ariſe all on a 
ſudden a greater Quantity of Acids, they muſt 
form a Sort of Coagulation ; for the Acids pene- 
rating, then, the Pores of the coarſer Subſtance of 
the Blood, entangle themſelves in ſuch a Manner in 
the ramous Texture of thoſe Pores, that they, being 
thereby depriv*d of Part of their Motion, calm the 
Agitation of the Blood, in fixing its Particles: The 
Shaking, or Shivering, which happens at the ſame 
Time, and is fo ſtrong, in ſome Febricitants, that it 
even makes the Bed ſhake, is a Sort of Convulſion 
excited by a Coagulum, form'd by the acid Points, of 
the ramoſe Particles of the Blood, where they re- 
main abſorb'd ; which Coagulum obſtructs the Cir- 
culation of the Blood, in thoſe Places of the Veſſels 
where they meet together; which Shivering, or 
Shaking, laſts till the Spirits, which circulate with 
the Blood, by their repeated and violent Efforts, 
and their Vivacity, have rarefy'd, and entirely diſ- 
folv'd that Congelation. The Coagulum once diſ- 
ſolv'd, the Blood ſhould circulate with greater Fa- 
cility; but becauſe the Matter of that Coagulum has 
been converted into a Leaven, that Leaven cauſes 
an exceſſive Fermentation in the Blood, which Fer- 
mentation occaſions the Fever. The Fever laſts till 
the Blood is purify'd of that Ferment, or by Per- 
ſpiratian, or Urine ; though we do not underſtand 
by that Coagulum, a Coagulum like that form'd by 
Acids in Milk, or in the Blood of an Animal when 
an Acid has been ſyring'd into its Veſſels; for 
thoſe Coagulations are too ſtrong: And very near 
the ſame Thing would happen then, that happens 
to the Animal, which falls immediately into Con- 
vulſions, and dies; becauſe the Courſe of the Spi- 
nts, and of the Blood, would be entirely inter- 
cepted, and could not have Strength enough to 
conquer ſo ſtrong an Obſtacle ; but we only mean 
that the Blood is grown a great deal thicker, and 

not its Motion ſo free as before; which is 
enough to cauſe a cold Fit in a Fever.. It remains, 
at preſent, to explain why the Fever returns by re- 
gular Paroxiſms ; which may eaſily be conceiv'd, if 
Ve conſider that the Matter of the Obſtructions, 


58 


which we eſtabliſh for the primary Cauſe of Fevers, 


. 
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does not make enough, nor does it ſpread in the 
— x * Salt to excite the Fever, till it has 

en gather'd in a certain Quantity in the opilated 
Veſſels. This Matter muſt be produc'd in oval 
Intervals of Time, while the Gbſtruction - conti- 
nues; becauſe the Humours which circulate towards 
the obſtructed Parts, where they can be ſtopp'd,are 
always of an equal Celerity, and in an equal Quan- 
ity ; but as in Tertian Agues the Veſſels where 
there is Obſtruction acquire in 48 Hours Matter 
enough to produce the Obſtruction and the Fer- 
mentation heretofore mention'd, the Paroxiſms 
happen every other Day: And as in the Quartan 
Ague the Humours are coarſer, and more terreſ- 
trial, and flow with leſs Celerity; the Fermentation 
mult be flower, and conſequently there ought to be 
a greater Interval between the Paroxiſms. The 
Fever call'd Quotidian, is cauſed by a ſalt Pituita, 
which is fluid enough to make the Matter ferment 
in a ſhort Time; therefore the Paroxiſms happen 


every Day. More of this in my Treatiſe of Diſ⸗ 
eaſes, or Maladies, 


VoLATILE SALT or TakTaR; is the Salt of Lees 
of Wine render'd volatile by Fermentation, thus: 
Two Thirds of a large Retort, of Stone or Glaſs, are 
hlIFd with Lees of Wine, dry'd at a flow Fire; and 
the Retort being plac'd in a reverberatory Furnace, 


and a large Recipient adapted to it, a little Fire is 
wade under it, at firſt, to heat gently the Retort, and 


to. procure the Diſtillation of an inſipid Phlegm : 
When Vapours begin to appear, the Phlegm is thrown 
away; and the Recipient being re- adapted to the Re- 
tort, and the Junctures exactly luted, the Fire is in- 
creaſed by Degrees, till the Recipient be fill'd with 
white Clouds; the Fire is continu'd in that State, and 
when the Recipient begins to grow cold, is puſh'd to the 
laſt Violence, and continu'd thus till no more Vapours 
come out; then the Veſſels, having been left to cool, 
are unluted, and the Recipient is ſhaken, to make the 
volatile Salt, fticking to it, fall to the Bottom: The 
Liquor contain'd in the Recipient is pour'd into a Ma- 
traſs with a long Neck, a Capital, with its Recipient, 
adapted to the Matraſs, and its Junctures having been 
exactly luted, it is plac'd on the Sand, and a little 
Fire made underneath it, to make the volatile Salt aſ- 
cend, which will ſtick to the Capital, and to the Top 
of the Matraſs; that Capital is taken off, and another 
adapted in its Place; the Salt is gather'd off the Ma- 
traſs which has been taken off, and the Fire continu'd: 
When no more Salt aſcends, there diſtils a Liquor, 2 
or 3 Ounces whereof muſt be extracted, then the Fire 
is put out. 

The volatile Salt of Tartar is much eſteem'd to pu- 
rify the Blood by Sweat and Urine; it may be uſed in 
the Palſy, Apoplexy, the Quartan and Tertian Agues, 
and to raiſe Obſtructions. The Doſe is from 6 Grains 
to 15, in ſome Liquor appropriated to the Diſtemper. 
The diſtill'd Liquor is a volatile Salt which has af- 
cended with the Phlegm; it is call'd volatile Spirit of 
Tartar, and has the ſame Virtues of the Salt. The 
Doſe is from 8 to 24 Drops. 

Our next chymical Operations are to be on Manna, 
which is a white ſweet Juice oozing from the Branches 
and Leaves of the Aſh-tree, chiefly in Calabria, during 
the Heat of Summer. 

Manna has been commonly held a kind of Mel 
Acrium, or Honey Dew, like that which fell in the 
Deſart during the Peregrination of the Children of I/ 


rael; which falling in the Night, gathers on certain | 
Trees, and even on Rocks, and the Earth itſelf, where 


it hardens with the Sun. Bur what refutes this Opi- 
nion, is, that fuch Dews melt in the Sun, whereas 
Manna whitens, and hardens in it. Add, that ſuch 
Dews are only found on the Tops and Extremes of 
the Leaves; whereas Manna is chiefly found to lodge 


near the Trunks of the Branches; and that the Honey 


Dew falls only on Trees open to the Air; whereas 
Manna is found on Trees which are under Cover, as 
was experienc'd by Dr. Cornelius, who gather'd Manna 
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from Branches cover'd on Purpoſe with Cloth. And 
Lobelius aſſures us, that Manna had been gather'd 
from Branches of the Aſh, which has been thrown the 
Day before into a Cellar, It is much more rational to 
rank Manna amongſt the Number of Gums, which 
exuding from the Juice of the Tree, and mixing with 
ſome faline Particles of the Air, is condenſed into thoſe 
Flakes in which we ſee it, 

The 1talians gather three Kinds of Manna: Manna 
di Carpo, which oozes ſpontaneouſly from the Branches 
of the Tree in the Month of July; Manna forzata, 
or forzatella, which is not gather'd till Auguſt, after 
an Inciſion of the Tree, when the Flux of the firſt has 
ceaſed ; and Manna di fronda, which iſſues of itſelf in 
little Drops, like a kind of Sweat, from the nervous 
Parts of the Leaves of the Aſh, and gathers into 
Grains, about the Bigneſs of thoſe of Wheat, which 
are harden'd by the Sun in Auguſt, The Leaves are 
frequently found ſo loaded with theſe Grains, that they 
ſeem cover'd with Snow. 

The Manna moſt eſteem'd, is that in Tears, which 
many take to be factitious, and the Work of the Fews 
at Leghorn , but it is certainly natural; and what gives 
it this Figure, is, that they put Straw, and Slips of 
Wood, in the Inciſions, along which the Manna gh- 
ding, is condenſed as it comes out, and aſſumes this 
Form. Thoſe Tears muſt be choſen long, pure, dry, 
light, white, and a little unctuous; ſometimes hollow, 
and ſoftiſn within. 

Manna purges gently the bilious and ſerous Hu- 
mours; tis uſed to evacuate the Pituita from the 
Brain. The Doſe is from 1 Ounce to 3. 

We make but one chymical Preparation of Manna, 
which is its Diſtillation, conducted in the following 
Manner: We put 16 Ounces of Manna in a glaſs or 
ſtone Retort, two Thirds whereof are left empty ; we 
hate the Retort, place it in a Furnace, and having 
adapted a Recipient to it, we begin the Diſtillation by 
a little Fire, to heat the Veſſel, and to have about an 
Ounce and a Half of Phlegm diſtill'd, which is as 
clear and inſipid as Water, and which ſome call the 
Dew of Manna; we re-adapt the Recipient, lute ex- 
actly the Junctures, and by a Fire, which we increaſe 
by Degrees, cauſe white Vapours to riſe, which reſolve 
into a Liquor: We continue a pretty ſtrong Fire rill 
it has done diſtilling ; we unlute the Veſſels, when 
cold, and find in the Recipient a brown Liquor, which 
we pour into a Funnel lin'd with grey Paper ; the 
Spirit runs through, and is ſeparated from a black and 
ſtinking Oil, which is left in the Funnel : We rectify 
the filtrated Liquor, by having it diſtill'd at a Sand 
Heat through a glaſs Alembick, and find in the Reci- 
pient a reddiſh Spirit, call'd the Spirit of Manna. 

This Spirit is aperitive, it is ſuppoſed ſudorifick, 
and proper to purity the Blood. The Doſe is from a 
Prachm to a Drachm and a Half. The ſtinking Oil 
is given to ſmell to Women afflicted with Vapours. 

Oe1uUM, (which is to be the Subject of our next 
Operation) is a narcotick Juice commonly drawn from 
the yum of the white Poppy, and afterwards inſpiſ- 
ſated. 

Moſt Authors have imagin'd, till now, that Opium 
is a gummous Juice, which flows of itſelf through the 
Inciſions made in the Poppy Heads; but that as it is 
exceeding rare, the Turks, among whom it is pro- 
duc'd, and who make great Uſe of it, never allow it 
to be exported: So that what they ſell to the Euro- 
peaus for Opium, is nothing but the Juice of the Heads 
of Poppies, extracted by Expreſſion, inſpiſſated, and 
wrapp'd in Leaves, to facilitate its Exportation; 
which Juice we call Meconium. Mr. Chambers enter- 
tains us, likewiſe, with the ſame Romarce: but ſe- 
veral Travellers have inform'd us, lately, that the 
Opium, ſuch as repreſented by Mr. Chambers, and 
others, was but a Chimæra; that it is to be found no 
where, neither in the Places where it is ſaid to be pro- 
duc'd, nor among the Curious. In Fact, thoſe who 
have ſeen the Turks take Opium, even the moſt conſi- 
derable among them, ſay, that it has appear*d to them 
in no wiſe different from that brought into Europe; 
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beſides how could it be ſuppoſed th VP 

chants, who are, at ſt, by — ſb Mer. 
of other Nations, would not ſeek after — i thoſe 
Tears, fo fell it at a vaſt Price to the 1. 2 n 
therefore we may reaſonably believe that erke, 
other Opium but that which we call Meconian, © IS ng 
Opium brought over from Thebes or Caire, js 
ed the beſt. It muſt be choſen heavy, com eltcem. 
viſcous, of a reddiſh black Colour, inflantza,” = 
ter to the Taſte, a little acrimonious, ** 


greeable Smell. and of a dif 

The Extract of Opium, called Lavpaxuy ; 
only Chymical Preparation made of it, This P ud 
tion is the pureſt Part of the Opium, extracted 1 
Water and Spirit of Wine; and ſometimes reduced 
Conſiſtence of Extract; thus: We ſlice four Ounc 1 
good Opium, and put it into a Matraſs: We pour 3 
it a Quart of Rain- Water very well filtrated, und fen 
well the Matraſs, which having placed on Sand k 
make a little Fire under it at firſt, which we "ey 
afterwards by Degrees, to make the Liquor boil f,. 
two Hours: We percolate that Liquor while hot * 
pour it into a Bottle. We take the Opium lf indi. 
luble in the Rain-Water, have it dried in 3 
little Fire, and 12 it afterwards in a Matraf,, pouring 
upon it Spirit of Wine to the Heighth of four king. 
Breadth : We ſtop the Matraſs, and put the Matter in 
Digeſtion on hot Ambers, for twelve Hours, and per- 
colate the Liquor afterwards. We cauſe our two Dig. 
lutions of Opium, viz. That with Rain-Water, and the 
other with Spirit of Wine, to be evaporated ſeparately 
in ſtone or glaſs Veſſels, at a Sand-Heat, to the Coy. 
ſiſtence of Honey; then mix them together, and have 
that Mixture dried at a ſlow Fire, to give it the Con- 
ſiſtence of Pills. 

There is no other Difference between this ſolid Ly. 
danum and the Liquid ; but that in the Liquid there is 
Humidity enough left to render it fluid, that it may 
be kept in a Bottle. Which is effected by mixing both 
Impregnations together, without Evaporation of the 
Humidity, 


Pan on a 


Note, That Opium is compoſed of a ſpirituous Part, and 
of a coarſe and tereſtrial Reſin; that the ſpirituous 
Part can eaſily be diſſolved in Water, but the reſi- 
nous wants a Menſtruum, ſuch as the Spirit of Wine; 
which Spirit of Wine could alone diſſolve the two 
Parts of the Opium, were we not to fear that in the 
Evaporation it would carry off its moſt volatile Parti- 
cles. By our Deſcription all that is contained in the 
Opium is preſerved ; for the reſinous Part diſſolved 
in Spirit of Wine cannot be exalted along with it, 
ſince it is a vaſt deal heavier z and that Part called 
volatile, when compared with the other, is mixed 
with a certain Quantity of Reſin, ſufficient to hinder 
its Evaporation. Willis, Sylvius, and Etmuller, look 
on Opium, as a coagulating Poiſon, which fixes the 
Spirits in the Nerves. Wepfer and Pitcairn, on the 
contrary, maintain it to be a hot diſſolving Poiſon, 
which ſubtilizes the Blood, exalts, and reduce it into 
Vapours, which bloat up the Arteries ; and the 
bloated Arteries compreſſing the Veins and Nerves, 
ſhut up the Paſſage of the Spirit; but without examin- 
ing if Opium be hot or cold, (though by the Ana- 
lyſes it appears to be all Sulphur) I'll only endeavour 
to explain its Effects, the moſt ſenſibly as poſſible, 
according to the Rules of Chymiſtry. 

The Virtue of Opium is by calming the too oe 
Impetuoſity of the Spirits, to promote Sleep; ü 5 

whereas Weakfulneſs is only excited by the vie 5 

Agitation of the Spirits, which rarefying the Hu- 

mours in the ſmall Conducts of the Brain, * 

their Circulation; it can be ſaid by a contrary - FM 

that Sleep proceeds from the Condenſation of = 
ſame Humours occaſioned by the Repoſe of the of 
rits in the Brain: Therefore, according to — 

Principle, there muſt be in Opium, and in all ot: 

Somnifers, ſome Subſtance, to embarals the Sd 

ſo as to hinder them, for ſome Time, from 2 

lating with the ſame Precipitation they uſed to By 
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- the Analyſis made of Opium a ſpirituous Part is 
By ch but after it has been carried off by 
che Rain-Water, there remains a gummous and 
tereſtrial Matter, very proper to produce that Effect; 
for we find nothing in Medicine more -proper to 
inſpiſſate the Blood and the other Humours than 
mucilaginous Matters: The Milk and Emulſions 
extracted from various Seeds, the Nenuphar, Letu- 

and even all temperate Aliments, promote 
Sleep, becaufe they are full of a gummous Subſtance, 
which mixing with the Blood agglutinate the Spirits, 
and moderate their Impetuoſity. This ſuppoſed, it 
is eaſily conceived how Opium can promote Sleep, 
fince it is filled with mucilaginous Particles, which 
can be carried and introduced into the Veſſels. 

It may be objefted that Opium is full of ſubtle 
particles, which inſtead of condenſating the Spirits, 
ought to rarify them; beſides that, according to my 
Manner of reaſoning, all Sorts of gummous Matter 
ſhould promote Sleep as well as Opium, which ne- 
vertheleſs is falſe. To this Pl anſwer, in the firſt 
Place, that* the Spirits of Opium being excited by 
the Heat of the Stomach, they ſerve to exalt the 

mous Particles, and to introduce them into the 

mall Veſſels of the Brain; that in that Exaltation, 
thoſe Spirits being very weak of their Nature, and 
fatigued beſides with that heavy Burthen they were 
loaded with, are entirely ſpent and exhauſted, when 
they arrive at their Joarney's End, and find them- 
ſelves buried under their Burthen ; ſo that there re- 
mains nothing of the Opiam in the Veſſels of the 
Brain but the mucilaginous Particles, they had uſher- 
ed along with them; and therefore nothing but 
what is the moſt proper to embaraſs, by the ramous 
Particles of its Texture, the animal Spirits, and 
thereby ſtop their too great Impetuoſity. Secondly, 
I fay, that all Sorts of gummous, or viſcous Sub- 
ſtances cannot excite Sleep as Opium does; becauſe 
they have not the ſame Proportion of volatile Spints 
to carry them up to the Brain; they may, by giving 
more Conſiſtence to the Blood, moderate, a little, 
its Agitation, and excite ſome Diſpoſition to Sleep, 
but they cannot do it ſo effectually, nor ſo quickly as 
Opium. If even volatile Spirits were mixed with 
thoſe Matters, it would not follow hence, that they 
could become ſoporiferous as Opium, becauſe as thoſe 
Spirits could not be ſo intimately united with thoſe 
Matters, as thoſe of Opium are naturally with their 
viſcous Subſtance, they would be ſeparated in the 
Stomach, and the Matter could not be uſhered up 
into the Canals of the Brains, as they ſhould be to 
promote Sleep. The viſcous Particles of Opium be- 
ing introduced into the Brain are mixed with a gluti- 
nous Matter they meet with there, and together form 
a Kind of Coagulum, which is not quite ſo compact, 
as to ſtop entirely the Pores of the Neryes, through 
which the animal Spirits are diſtributed to all the Parts 
of the Body, or to fill up the Ventricles of the Brain 
with cold and fuliginous Vapours, capable to hinder 
the Formation of the animal Spirits, otherwiſe they 


would entirely ſuſpend the whole Motion of the Ma- 


chine, and thereby accelerate its Diſſolution ; but the 
Vapours exhaled from that Coagulum, ſerve only as 
a Refrigeratory in the Brain, not only to moderate 
the too great Agitation of the Spirits, but to inter- 
rupt likewiſe their natural Motion, which Phænome- 
non laſts *rill thoſe Spirits being recruited by the con- 
tinual Acceſſion of vital Spirits uſhered to them, by 
the Circulation of the Blood, (which volatile Spirits 
are ſoon changed in the Ventricles- of the Brain into 
antmal ones) find Means at laſt, by their Ingreſs and 
Regreſs through the Pores of that Coagulum, to ra- 
refy and diſperſe it, thereby they re- aſſume their 
natural Courſe ; therefore the Sleep cauſed by Opium 
continues *aill that Rarefaction is perfected. While 
the Spirits are employed in it, we are entertained with 
thoſe pleaſant Dreams which ordinarily accompany a 
Sleep cauſed by Opium. The Obſtruction of the 
Pores of the Nerves, by that Coagulum, ſuſpend like- 
wiſe for a Time, f. e, *rill it has been rarefied, the 


Pains, which, before the taking of the Opium, 
were felt in any Parts of the Body; tor as there is 
no Senſation in thoſe Parts but what proceeds from 
the Circulation of the animal Spirits through them, 
by Means of the Nerves, and that Circulation being 
interrupted, ſo as to be rendered almoſt inſenſible 
by that Coagulum which obſtruct the ſmall Canals 
of the Nerves, through which the Spirits circulate in 
their Origination, conſequently the Pain mult ceaſe, 
ſo long as the Obſtruction continues. The Delirium, 
in a continual Fever, is allo calmed by Opium, be- 
cauſe the cold Fuliginoſity exhaled from the Coagu- 
lum, temperates the violent Agitation of the Spirits, 
by embaraſſing Part of them, and retarding the too 
quick Formation of others. Opium ſtops likewiſe 
the Diſenteria's, and all immoderate Fluxes, by fur- 
niſhing each ſaline Particles, which cauſe thoſe Diſ- 
orders with its Sheath, - whereby their Action is ſuſ- 
pended. Therefore Opium is one of the moſt ſove- 
reign Remedies we have in Medicine, when admi- 
niſter'd with Judgment, and in a reaſonable Quan- 
tity z for when given otherwiſe, it ſo inſpiſſates and 
agglutinates the Humours in the Brain, that the ani- 
mal 5pirits having not Strength enough to diſſolve 
that too great Quantity of Matter, are forced to 
ſtop in the ramous Particles of the Coagulum, 
where being abſorbed at laſt, or annihilated, all the 
animal and vital Functions are ſuſpended, and Death 
enſues; though I don't make this laſt Obſervation 


to ſupport the ridiculous and ignorant Opinion of 


thoſe who condemn abſolutely the Uſe of Opium, 
as dangerous in all Cafes, and in whatever Quantity 
it may be adminiſter'd ; ſince I know, by Experi- 
ence, that Patients have been relieved, in the moſt 


dangerous Maladies, by the Uſe of Opium ; myſelf 


have preſcribed it, with a vaſt Succeſs, in continual 
Fevers, attended with Delirium; in thoſe Caſes it 
ſeldom fails to procure a favourable Criſis, by be- 
coming then an excellent Sudorifick ; becauſe the 
natural Courſe of the Spirits being in Part obſtruct- 
ed by the Coagulum, formed in the Brain by the 
Opium, ſome of thoſe Spirits, whoſe Velocity can- 


not be moderated by the Vapours exhaled from that 
Coagulum, force their Paſſage through the Pores of 
the Body, and uſher out along with them part of 


the morbifick Humour, by which Evacuation the 
Patient 1s relieved ; and what is left of that Humour 
better diſpoſed to be evacuated the ſame or another 
Way. From this Preparation of Opium I'll paſs to 
thoſe of Aloes. 


ALoxs is the inſpiſſated Juice of a ferulaceous Plant 
of the ſame Name, much uſed as a purgative Remedy. 
The Aloe-Plant grows in divers Parts of the Eaſt and 
Weſt-Indies ; and is alſo found in ſome Countries of 
Europe, as Spain, and particularly the Mountains of 
Sierra Morena. Its Leaves are green, very thick, 
hard, and prickly, yielding a Kind of Cotton, where- 
of Laces may be made. Out of the Middle of the 
Leaves ariſes a Stem, which bears the Flowers and the 
Fruit, the Seed whereof is very light and hemiſphen- 
cal. 

Dioſcorides, Pliny, and the antient Naturaliſts ſeem 
only to have been acquainted with one Specics of Aloe; 
which is the Aloe Vulgaris above deicribed ; but the 
late Travels into Afia, Africa, and America, have oc- 
caſioned the Diſcovery of forty more Sorts unknown to 
Antiquity. The celebrated Mr. Bradley aſſures us, he 
has ſeen above ſixty ſeveral Kinds in the Phyſick-Gar- 
den at Amſterdam ; fo that Aloe is now become the De- 
nomination of a Genus. Among the Number, how- 
ever, there are not above twelve that yield the purgative 
Juice above-mentioned. 3 ; 

The Juice of Aloes is uſually diſtinguiſhed into three 
Kinds. The firſt which is called Succotrine, as being 
brought from Succo/ra, is the pureſt and molt tranſpa- 
rent; being friable, inodorous, black in the Lump, 
but of a beautiful yellow Colour when broken. Ir is 
brought in Skins from the Levant and Eaſt-Indies. 

The ſecond is called Hepatick, becaulc it is * 
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jour; 'tis reſinous, ſmells like Myrrh, has a yellow 
Colour when pounded, and is brought from China. 
Some confound this with the following Sort; as, in 
Effect, there are but two Sorts commonly known in our 
Shops. 

The third is the moſt impure; blackeſt, and ſtrong- 
eſt. It was formerly uſed by the Indians to pitch their 
Veſſels withal ; and is of little Uſe among us, except 
for Horſes, and Cattle; for which Reaſon, tis call'd 
Caballine, i. e. Horſe Aloes. Tis prepar'd in Ja- 
maica and Barbadoes, and brought over in large 
Gourds. 6 

Some have imagin'd, that the Differences of Ales 
were owing only to the greater or leſs Purification of 
the Juice, but this is a Miſtake; it having been found 
that no Diſſolutions or Purifications, how often ſoever 
repeated, will change Hepatick into Succotrine, nor Ca- 
balline into Hepatick Alves. 

The Manner of preparing Alves is very eaſy, there 
being nothing to do but to cut the Leaves of the 
Plant, and to expoſe the Juices that ooze out of them, 
either ſpontaneouſly, or by preſſing, to the Sun, till 
it becomes of a proper en 

The Aloe is extremely bitter, and purgative; whence 
ſome have call'd it Fe! Nature. Externally apply'd, 
either in Subſtance, or Tincture, it prevents Putre- 
faction and Gangrene. Its Bitterneſs makes it ſo nau- 
ſeous, that it is rarely uſed in liquid Forms, but is ge- 
nerally made into Pills, whereof Half a Drachm is an 
ordinary Doſe. Scarce any of the Officinal, or Shop 
Pills, are without this in their Compoſition. 

Its cathartick Virtue is beſt employ'd in watery, 
cold, and corpulent Conſtitutions, as it heats and at- 
tenuates; being bad for thin and hectick Conſtitutions. 
It is efficacious in promoting the Menſes, and is alſo 
good to deſtroy Worms. Guy Patin decrees Moes as 
a ſorry and noxious Drug, which heats, and dries the 
_ diſpoſes towards a Dropſy, cauſes the Piles, 

c. 

M. Boulduc, by his Analyſis of Aloes, has found, 
that the Succotrine ſcarce contains Half the Reſin, or 
ſulphurous Part, but one Third more of the ſaline 
Part, found in the Hepatick. Hence the Succotrine 
comes to be preferable for internal Uſes, and the He- 
patick for external. 

ExTRACT or Alorxs, (which is the ſole chymical 
Preparation we deſign to make of it) is Aloes depu- 
rated of the Droſs it contains, in the following Man- 
ner: We melt 8 Ounces of Succotrine Aloes on the 
Fire, in a ſufficient Quantity of Juice of Roſes, or in 
a ſtrong Decoction of Flowers of Violets; we leave 
the Diſſolution to ſettle, for the Space of 6 Hours, 
and then decant it, filtrate it, and make the Humi- 
dity evaporate gently, till the Matter has acquir'd a 
Conſiſtence of Extract, which we keep in a Pot. 

This Extraf? of Aloes is a very good Remedy to 
purge the Stomach, in fortitying it. The Doſe is from 
15 Grains to a Drachm, in Pills. It is alſo very good 
to promote the Menſes. 


Nee, That the Pills of Alces are ordinarily taken with 
the Aliment, or immediately before. They ſeldom 
purge betore the Day following. They excite the 
Piles, and the Menſes; becauſe Aloes rarefy the 
Blood, by its termentative Salt, and puſhes it, with 
Impetuoſity, out of the Veins. 


It will not be improper to prepare, in this Place, 
the Elixir Proprietatis, which is a Tincture of Myrrh, 
Alces, and Saffron, in Spirits of Wine and of Sul- 
phur, thus: We pulverize coarſely, and mix together 
2 Ounces of good Myrrh, as much Succotrine Aloes, 
and an Ounce of fine Saffron ; we put the Mixture in 
a Matraſs, and pour upon it Spirit of Wine, to the 
Height of a Finger's Breadth; we ſtop very well the 
Matraſs, and leave the Matter in Digeſtion for 2 
Days; which expir'd, we unſtop the Matraſs, and 
pour into 1t Spirit of Sulphur, till the Liquor riſes 4. 
Fingers Breadth above the Matter: We ſtirthe whole 


Mixture, and having ſtopp'd the 
to make of it a — Val With another, 
geſtion. in a Dunghil, or ſome other Hex hs in Di. 
4 Days; we afterwards decant the Liquor . for 
it, and keep it in a Bottle, well cork d. to pereclate 

This Elixir is a very good Card: 
fick; it purifies the Blood. helps Die Sudori. 
the Palpitations of the Heart, and hyſterick yipaaes 
and promotes 1 Menſes. The Doſe is 3 
10 Drops, in ſome Liquor appropri ; / to 
— , er bo. the Di 

Topacco, (the next Subject of our chu; 
rations) is a medicinal Herb, not know”, 0 
till after the Diſcovery of America by th * 

. y the SPaniarg; 
and firſt imported about the Year 1560. The &. 
ricans of the Continent call'd it Petuy, (as do "ul 
wiſe, to this preſent Time, the Clowns of Brit = 
my Country, who would rather chuſe to be with.” 
Bread, than without Petun, though it be ſold * 
extravagant Rate of 30 Sols a Pound) thoſe of ' 
Iſlands Zoli. The Spaniards, who gave it the Nas 
Tabaco, took it from Tabaco, a Province of . 
where they firſt found it, and firſt learn'd the Un. 
of it. ; 

Tobacco is either taken by Way of Snuff, as a Ster- 
nutatory; or as a Maſticatory, by chewing it in the 
Mouth; or by ſmoaking it in a Pipe. It is ſometimes 
alſo taken in little longiſh Pellets put up the Noſs 
where it is found to produce very good Effects, ty 
attract a deal of Water, or Pituita, unload the Head 
reſolve Catarrhs, and make a free Reſpiration , * 
the ſubtile Parts of the Tobacco, in Inſpiration, are 
carry'd into the Trachea and Lungs, where they 
looſen the peccant Humours adhering thereto, and 
promote Expectoration. Some have left Tobacco in 
their Noſes all Night, but this is found to occaſion 
Vomiting the next Morning. Another Thing charg'd 
— this Way of Application, is, that it weakens the 

ight. 

Tobacco is held a firſt Rate Narcotick. When taken 
in great 1 * in the Way of Snuff, it is found to 
prejudice the Smelling, greatly diminiſhes the Appe- 
tite, and in Time gives Riſe to a Phthiſis. That 
taken in the Way of Smoak, (I mean to Exceſs, in 
all Caſes) dries and damages the Brain. Borrbi, in a 
Letter to Bartholine, mentions a Perſon who, through 
Exceſs of Smoaking, had dry'd his Brain to that De- 
gree, that after his Death there was nothing found in 
his Skull but a little black Lump, conſiſting of mere 
Membranes ; but I don't belicve one Word of it. 

Some People uſe the Infuſion of Tobacco as an E- 
metick ; but it is a very dangerous, and unjuſtifable 
Practice, and often produces violent Vomitings, Sick- 
neſs, and Stupidity. Bates and Fuller give ſome Re. 
ceipts, in which Tobacco is an Ingredient, with might) 
Encomiums, in aſthmatick Caſes. A ſtrong De- 
coction of Tobacco, with proper Carminatives and Ca. 
tharticks, given Clyſter-wiſe, ſometimes proves o 
good Effect in what is uſually call'd the Stone Cholick, 
and alſo in the Iliack Paſſion. 

A Drop or two of the chymical Oil of Tobacco, 
being put on the Tongue of a Cat, produces violent 
Convulſions, and Death itſelf, in the Space of a M. 
nute; yet the ſame Oil uſed on Lint, and apply d to 
the Teeth, has been of Service in the The: z 
though it muſt be to thoſe who have been uſed to = 
taking of Tobacco, otherwiſe great Sickneſs, 8 5 
ings, Vomitings, Sc. happen; and even in no we 
is the internal Uſe of it warranted by ordinary Prac 
tice. : 

A ſtrong Decoction of the Stalks, wid. Bp 
pointed Dock and Allum, is faid to be of g - 
vice, uſed externally, in cutaneous Diſtempets, 8 of 
cially the Itch: Some boil them, for that Furpo' * 
Urine. The ſame is ſaid to be infallible in curing 
Mange in Dogs. : 

Signor Pani, Phyſician to the King of Den 
in an expreſs Treatiſe on Tobacco, oblerves, t 


» 


d 
Merchants frequently lay it in MIR to the 8 
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ing impregnated with the volatile Salts of 
gut been Jl 5; may be render'd the briſker, more 
en Vipers, anda 
” Tobacco kills Serpents, Lizards, Vipers, GURT 
de Animals, if, having pierc d their Skins, a Bit of 
- introduc d into it; or if they be made to receive 
1 
its Smoak. | | OS 

the O1L or Toß Acco, we Chymiſts 

To ptr good Tobacco hached, into a glaſs any 
. and pour upon it about the ſame Weight of 
— of Vitriol; we cover the Cucurbite with its 
— el and leave the Matter in Digeſtion, on a Sand 
Heat for a whole Day; then adapting a Recipient to 
the Veſſel, we diſtil, by a flow Fire, about 5 Ounces 
of the Liquor, which we keep in a Vial: 

This Oil is a ſtrong Vomitive it is very good for 
Ringworms, and the Itch, by anointing, gently, the 
Parts with it. | 

We leave Tobacco, to operate on TurPexTINE, 
which is a tranſparent Sort of Reſin, flowing either 
naturally, or by Inciſion, from ſeveral unctuous and re- 
finous Trees; as the Terebinthus, Larch, Pine, Fir, 


Oh diſtinguiſh ſeveral Kinds of Turpentines, as that 
of Chio, Venice, Bourdeaux, Cyprus, Straſburg, &c. 
The Turpentine of Chio, or Sio, which is the only ge- 
nuine Kind, and that which gives the Denomination 
to all the reſt, is a whitiſh Reſin, bordering a little on 
green, very clear, and a little odoriferous ; drawn by 
Inciſion from a Tree call'd Terebintbus, very common 
in that Iſland, as alſo in Cyprus, and ſome Parts of 
France and Spain. 

The Reſin muſt be choſen of a ſolid Conſiſtence, 
almoſt without either Taſte or Smell, and not at all 
tenacious, which diſtinguiſhes it from the falſe Tur- 

tine of Venice, commonly ſubſtituted for it, which 
has a briſker Smell, a bitter Taſte, and ſticks much to 
the Fingers. This Turpentine of Chio is indiſputably 
the beſt, but its Scarcity occaſions it to be little in 
Uſe. 

The Turpentine of Venice is falſely fo call'd ; for 
though there was a Turpentine antiently brought from 


| Venice, yet that now ſo call'd comes from Daupbine. 


It is liquid, of the Conſiſtence of a thick Syrup, and 


whitiſh ; and flows either N or by Inci- 
C 


ſion, from the Larch-tree, chiefly in the Wood of the 
Pilatre, That flowing naturally, call'd by the Pea- 
ſants Bijon, is a Kind of Balſam, not inferior in Vir- 
tue to that of Peru, for which it is frequently fabſti- 
tuted, That drawn by Inciſion after the Tree has 
ceaſed to yield ſpontaneouſly, is of conſiderable Uſe 
for ſeveral Arts, and it is even of this that Varniſh is 
chiefly made. It muſt- be choſen white and tranſpa- 
rent, and Care be taken it has not been counterfeited 
with Oil of Turpentine. 

The Turpentine of Bourdeaux is white, and thick as 
Honey; it does not ooze from the Tree in the Man- 
ner it is ſent to us, but is properly a Compoſition, 
wherein, among other Ingredients, is a white Sort of 
Reſin call'd Galipot. 

The Turpentine of Straſburg, the Produce of the 
Abies, or Silver Fir, is that moſt commonly uſed 
among us, and is preferr'd, in England, to that of 
Venice, which it is diſtinguiſh'd from by its green 
Hue, fragrant Smell, and Citron. Flavour. 

The Uſes of Turpentine, in Medicine, are innu- 
merable. It is a great Vulnerary, and very detergent, 
and as ſuch is vreferib'd in Abſceſſes, Ulcerations, &c. 
It promotes Expectoration, and as ſuch is preſcrib'd in 
Diſeaſes of the Lungs and Breaſt ; but it is moſt fa- 
mous for clearing the urinary Paſſages, and as ſuch 
preſcrib*'d in Obſtructions of the Reins, Gonorrhcea's, 
the Stone, Gravel, Nephritick, &c. It is given in 
Bolus's, or diſſolv'd in — Liquor, by Means of the 
Yolk of an Egg. The Doſe is from a Scruple to a 
Drachm. *Tis alſo employ'd in Clyſters, diſſolv'd in 
Oil, or in the Yolk of an Egg. 52 

The DisrILLAT ION or TURPENTINE, is a Sepa- 
72uon of the Oil of Turpentine from its terreſtrial 


Parts; made in the following Manner: Three Pounds 


\ 
6 ® 


of the Beſt Tirpentine ate pout'd into ä large ſtons 


Retort, Half whereof is left empty; a good Handful 


of Tow is added to it, to ſtop the coarſer Part of the 
Turpentine While the Liquor aſcends; the Retort is 
plac'd in a Furhact, to be diftill'd at a naked Fife, and 
a Recipient having been adapted to it, and the Junc- 
tures exactly luted, the Diſtillation is begun by a very 


little Fire, to heat the Retort, arid to bring out the 
volatile Spirit; the Fire is increas'd afterwards by De- 
grees, and then comes ont a clear Oil, afterwards 4 
yellow one, and, laſtly, a red one: Care is taken to ſe- 
patate thoſe Liquors, as they come out, and when the 
red Oil is perceiv'd to grow thick, the Fire is put out, 
and when the Veſſels are cold, they are unluted; and 
the Liquors kept ſeparately in Vials: 


The volatile Spirit of Turpentine is a very good A- 
peritive; *tis given from 2 to 12 Drops, for the Eva- 
cuation of Sand or Gravel from the eins or Ureter, 
the Nephritick, and to diſſolve Viſcoſities It is alfo 
uſed in Gonorrhcea's. | 

The firſt Oil ſerves for the ſame Uſe; the ſecond 
and third ſerve for a Balſam, to conſolidate Wounds, 
reſolve Tumours, and fortify the Nerves. 

There is found in the Retort, when broke, a Mas, 
which muſt. be melted, and ſtrain'd, to ſeparate the 
Tow from it; *tis the falſe Colophony employ'd in 
Plaiſters, for Deſiccation and Conſolidation. 

Benzoin, (on which we are going to operate) is alſo 
a medicinal Kind of Reſin, imported from the King- 
doms of Cochmchina, Lao, __ other Parts of the 
Eaſt Indies. Benzoin is the ſame with what is popu- 
larly call'd Benjamin, or Benjoin, ſometimes, alfo, Aſu 
dulcts. 85 | Bo. 

Benzoin is procur'd by a Wound; of Inciſion, made 
in a Tree whoſe Leaves reſemble thoſe of the Lemon- 
tree, which ſome call Laſerpitium. It is of a reddiſh 
Colour, (not yellowiſh, as Chambers ſays) and of an a- 
greeable Smell. - 

There are 3 Sorts of Benzoin: The fiſt is call'd 
Amigaaloides, becauſe of its being interſperſed with ſe- 
veral white Spots, which reſemble * Almonds; 
this comes from Siam, and is the beſt; The fecond 


is black, and very odoriferous : It drops from young 


Trees, and comes from Sumatra. It is call'd Benzo- 
inum de Boninas. The third Sort is alſo black, but 
leſs odoriferous ; this is found in the Iſlands of Java 


and Sumatra. 


Benzoin muſt be choſen neat, clear, tranſj parent, of 
a reddiſh Colour, friable, and interſpers'd with white 
_ It is us'd in Medicine, to reſiſt the Malignity 
of the Humours, and to fortify the Heart and the 
Brain. | 

We'll make two chymical Preparations of Benzoin, 


viz. the Flowers of Benzoin, with its Oil; and the 


Tinfure of Benzain. n | 
The Frowers or Btnzoin,. with 17s Ol, are 
an Exaltation of the volatile Salts of Benzoin, and a 


Separation of its Oil by Diſtillation, thus: We put 


into an earthen Pot, a little deep, and with a fmall 
Edge, 3 or 4 Ounces of Benzoin, very neat, and 
coarſely pulveriz'd, and cover the Pot with a Cornet 
of Paper, glu'd; and double, which we tye all round, 
under the Edge, and place it, afterwards, on hot Em- 
bers; when the Benzoin is heated, the Flowers ſubli- 
mate: We take off the Cornet every two Hours, and 
put another in its Place; we ſeparate, with a Pen- 
feather, all the Flowers we find ſticking to the Inſide 


of the Cornet in fine, white, and ſhming Needles; and 


when thoſe Flowers begin to appear yellowiſh, we 
take the Pot off the Fire, and leave it to cool: We 

ther all the Flowers which occupy not only the In- 
ide of the Cornet, but hkewiſe the Inſide of the 


Pot. 5 


Flowers of Benzoin have a very agreeable Scent, 
but very ſtrong, and of an acid, penetrating Taſte. 
They are good for the Aſthma, to appeaſe Vapours, 
for Palpitations, and to reſiſt Venom. The Doſe is 
from 2 Grains to 5, in Eggs, or Lozenges. 
Me find ſticking, at the Bottom of the Pot, a blac 
ſhining Matter, which we unlooſe with a hot * : 

8N The 
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The Matter is light, brittle, and odorous, when 
brought near the Fire; we pulverize it coarſely, and 
put it in a glaſs Retort, large enough that there may 

but one Third of it fill'd: We place the Retort on 
the Sand, adapt a Recipient to it, lute exactly the 
Junctures, and make under it a little Fire, to heat it, 
and to diſtil an Oil, which thickens, in Part, in the 
Recipient; we continue the little Fire till it has done 
diſtilling, and keep that Oil in a glaſs Veſſel. * Its Co- 
lour is red, its Scent pretty agreeable, and its Taſte 
acrimonious. 

The Oil of Benzoin is deterſive, proper for Wounds 
and old Ulcers, and to reſiſt the Gangrene, when ap- 
ply'd outwardly. It may be taken inwardly, from 1 
Drop to 4, to help Reſpiration, and to reſiſt Venom. 
There remains in the Retort but a rareſy'd, light, and 
black Matter, of no Uſe. 

The TincTuRrE or Benzoin, is made by reducing 
into a coarſe Powder 3 Ounces of Benzoin, and Half 
an Ounce of Storax, and putting them in a Bottle, or 
Matraſs, Half whereof muſt be left empty ; a Pint of 
Spirit of Wine is pour'd upon it, and the Veſſel, ha- 
ving been well ſtopp'd, is put in Digeſtion in a Dung- 
hil, for 15 Days; after which, the Liquor is filtrated, 
and kept in a Vial, well cork' d. Some add to it 5 
or 6 Drops of Balſam of Peru, to give it a good 
Smell. 

This Tincture is proper to carry off the Spots of the 
Face; about a Drachm of it is put in 4 Ounces of 
Water, which it changes white, like Milk : Ladies 
waſh their Faces with that white Water, which is cal- 
led Lac Virginale. 

Caurhok, or CamPHiRE, (the Subject of our 
next Operations) is a white, ſhining, tranſparent, fri- 
able, inflammable, odoriferous, volatile Gum, or Re- 
ſin, of a bitteriſh Taſte, and very hot in the Mouth, 
flowing from a Tree of the ſame Name, found frequently 
in the Iſlands of Borneo, Ceylon, and the neighbouring 
mountainous Coaſts of India, reſembling a Walnut- 
tree. 

Camphor diſtils from the Tree in Manner of a Gum, 
and it is ſaid moſt plentifully, in the Time of Earth- 
quakes and Storms. M. L' Emery ſays, that Camphor 
is found at the Foot of the Tree, where it thickens 
into little Grains, of different Figures and Sizes, very 
dry, friable, light, of a bitteriſh Taſte, &c. Theſe 
little Grains falling on one another, adhere lightly to- 
gether, and form Maſſes, which being ſqueez'd a little 
o me ingers, granulate again into ſmall Corpuſcles, 

ike Salt. | 

Some Authors make 2 different Kinds of Camphor, 
according to the different Parts of the Tree where 
they are found: That in the Veins of the Wood is ſaid 


to be different from that which oozes out upon break- 


ing the Bark. 

The Campbor, it is ſaid, being at firſt red, is whi- 
ten'd either by the Sun, or the Fire: In Effect, we 
have bur little of the raw, natural Camphor among us z 
the Dutch take Care that it comes all refin'd by Subli- 
mation, and prepar'd to our Hands. ; 

Camphor has various Uſes; as in Fire-works, ma- 
king of Varniſh, Sc. In the Courts of the eaſtern 
Princes, *tis burnt, together with Wax, to illumine 
the Night. It is exceedingly inflammable, ſo as to 
burn, and preſerve its Flame under Water; and in 
burning it conſumes wholly, leaving no Scorium be- 
hind ; but its principal Uſe is in Medicine. 

Camphor is the molt efficacious Diaphoretick known, 
its great Subtilty diffuſing itſelf through the Subſtance 
of the Parts, almoſt as ſoon as the Warmth of the 
Stomach has put it in Motion. Tis an excellent Re- 
medy to appeaſe the Hyſtericks, for *tis not only 
given to ſmell to Women afflicted with thoſe Diforders, 
and adminiſter'd in Clyſters; but is alſo taken in- 
wardly : *Tis ſet on Fire, and after it has been extin- 
guiſh'd 5 or 6 Times in ſome Liquor appropriated to 
the * that Liquor is given to the Patient to 
drink. _ ' 

A Drachm of Camphor is diſſolv'd in 4 Ounces of 
Spirit of Wine, which Diſſolution is call'd camphorated 


| W 2 


Spirit of Wine. It is good for t 
Hyſtericks, and to reſiſt the Mai, Ooplery, Scuryy, 
mours. 'The Doſe is from 6 2 of the Hu- 
uor appropriated to the Diſtemper. B in ſome 
ply'd outwardly, in the ſcrophulous Tum, alſo ap. 
open, and in other Wounds, to reſiſt the Ga” When 
Dr. Quincy obſerves, that Camphor beg grene. 
mix'd, and that to good Purpoſe, with M. to be 
guard againſt their ſtimulating Properties, and tn > * 
them into the fineſt Paſſages to operate * Fuß do fend 
the Force of Impulſe. For not only, * be ion, and 
rius, or Calomel, may be hereby Ran q 2 Mercy. 
nifeſt Operation in the Glands about the M rom ma. 
alſo the Mineral Turbith, which of itſelf 8 uth; bur 
ſtrongly by Stool and Vomit, when mix'q * 7 
phor, will be much leſs felt in thoſe Ref * 
will go into the furtheſt Circuit of Mo * 
mote the cutaneous Diſcharge in a 
Manner than any Medicine of leſs ſpeci "I 
There is a common Verſe to the! Dien 
pbor, as if its Smell emaſculated: 1 


Mercur 


tion, and pro- 
more efficaci 


CaMPHORA per Nares caſtrat odore Mares 


But the Proverb, according to Scaliger and Tu - 
falſe. Campbor being boil'd in as vite Tulpius, is 


1 in a cloſe 
P lace, till the whole be evaporated , if ag a C 
Torch, or Candle, be introduc'd, the Air js p 


—_ 2 _ immediately catch Fire, and appear 
in a Flame, without doing any Damage 
or the Spectators, mY nen 
We make 2 Preparations of Oil e bor. 
firſt Oil is the Campbor „ Aar 
Spirit of Nitre, which liquefies it, thus: Thies or nl 
Ounces of good Camphor having been pulveriz'd, are 
put in a Matraſs, and twice as much Spirit of Nitre 
pour'd upon it; the Veſſel, well ſtopp'd, is plac'd on 
a Pot half full of warm Water; the Matter is ſtir'd, 
from Time to Time, to help the Diſſolution, which is 
made in 2 or 3 Hours, and the Campbor coryerted 
into a clear Oil, which ſwims at the Top of the Spirit 
of Nitre : That Oil is ſeparated, and kept in a Bottle, 
well cork'd. 
This Oil of Campbor is good for the Caries of the 


Bones, to touch the uncover d Nerves, in Wounds, and 
for the Tooth-ach. 


Note, That ſome Artiſts blame this Preparation of 
Oil of Camphor, becauſe, ſay they, of the Violence 
which the corroſive Spirit of Nitre makes to Can- 
phor, in diſſolving it; and of that conſiderable 
Quantity of its Particles introduc'd into it, whoſe 

Acrimony is ſubje& to 22 But as this Oil is 
ſeldom taken inwardly, the Objection ſeems frivo- 
lous. Beſides, how could that Acrimony be ſuſpect, 
ſince the Points of the Spirit of Nitre muſt neceſſa- 
rily be embarraſſed in the Particles of the Campber, 
which are all fulphurous, and be thereby much 
weaken'd ? But if notwithſtanding theſe Reaſons, 
there remains {till ſome Scruple of making the Oil 
of Camphor with Spirit of Nitre; here is another 
2 of preparing it, which will remove all Dif- 

2... a 


The ſecond Preparation of Oil of Campbor, is its 
Diſſolution in Oil of Turpentine, and a Diſtillation of 
all the Matter, thus: We put in a glaſs Retort 2 
Ounces of Campbor coarſely pulveriz'd, or bruis'd 3 
and having pour'd upon it 8 Ounces of ethereal Oil 
of Turpentine, we place the Retort, with its Beak up- 
wards, and ſtopp'd, in Digeſtion at a Sand Heat ior 


24 Hours, ſhaking it, from Time to Time, till all the 


Campbor be difloly'd in the Liquor: We then place 
the Retort in Diſtillation on Sand, unſtop it, adapt 2 
Recipient to it, lute exactly the Junctures, and, by 2 
moderate and graduate Fire, diſtil the Liquor till no- 
thing comes out: We keep that Liquor in 4 Bottle, 
well cork'd. . 

This Oil of Campbor is deterſive, vulnerary, reſo: 


lutive, hyſterick, aperitive, and proper for Us 
1 


ene. 


1 Reins, Bladder, and Matrix, adminiſter'd in- 
8 The Doſe is from 4 Drops to 15. It alſo 
ou 
ma) 25 ** Bones, the Scurvy, and King's Evil. 
aries of th » 2 IL 
From theſe we'll paſs to our Operations on the Gum 
Ammoniack. \ 
from the Eaf Indies, ſuppoſed to ooze from an um- 
belliferous Plant. ; ; 
Dioſcorides ſays, tis the Juice of a Kind of Ferula 
growing in Barbary , and that the Plant that produces 
it is call'd Agaſyllis. : | | 

Pliny calls the Tree whence it flows, Metopion, and 
ſays, the Gum takes its Name from the Temple of 
piter Ammon, nigh which the Tree grows. | 
It ought to be in dry Drops, white within, yellow- 
imm without, eaſily fuſible, reſinous, ſomewhat bitter, 
and of a very ſharp Taſte and Smell, ſomewhat like 
Garlick. The good Ammoniack is of a high Colour, 
and not mix'd with any Scrapings of Wood, Stone, or 
Sand ; tis call Ipavopa, Fragment. The other, 
which is full of Stones or Sand, is call'd Pupapa, Mix- 
ture. Some ſay this Gum ſerv'd the Antients for In- 
cenſe in their Sacrifices. 

Gum Ammoniack is uſed inwardly in the deſopilative 
Opiates, for the ſchirrous Tumours of the Liver, 
Melt, and Meſentery ; and is likewiſe employ'd out- 
wardly in emollient and attractive Plaiſters. 

We make but one chymical Preparation of Gum 
Ammoniack, which is its Diſtillation, whereby a Se- 
ration is made of its Oil and Spirit, from its ter- 
reſtrial Part, thus: We put a Pound of Gum Ammo- 
niack in a ſtone or glaſs Retort, large enough that two 
Thirds thereof may be left empty; we lute the Re- 
tort, place it in a reverberatory Furnace, adapt a Re- 
cipient to it, and begin the Diſtillation by a very little 
Fire, to heat gently. the Retort, and make a ſmall 
Quantity of phlegmatick Liquor drop from it: When 
tix Vapours begin to appear, we throw away what we 
find in the Recipient, re- adapt it to the Retort, lute 
etly the Junctures, increaſe the Fire by Degrees, 
ud continue till it has done diſtilling : Having left 
the Veſſels to grow cold, we unlute them, and pour 
the Liquor contain'd in the Recipient into a Funnel 
lin'd with grey Paper: The Spirit runs through, and 
leaves a thick black Oil on the Paper, which Oil we 
keep in a Vaal. | 

he Oil of Gum Ammoniack is good for the Pally, 
and Hyſtericks, by anointing the Part with it. It is 
given to ſmell to Women, for the Hyſtericks. 

We pour the Spirit into a glaſs Alembick, and 
rectify 1t, by diſtilling all the Humidity at a Sand 
Heat, This Spirit is a good Remedy againſt the 
Plague, and all malignant Malagies ; *tis uſed in the 
Scurvy, and for all Obſtructions. The Doſe is from 
$ to 16 Drops, in ſome Liquor appropriated to the 
Diſtemper. In the ſame Manner. may be extracted 
the Spirit of all Sorts of Gums. Our next Operations 
are to be on Myrrh. | 
trickle, is a Kind of Gum, or Reſin, ifluing, by In- 
lion, and ſometimes ſpontaneouſly, from the Trunk, 
and larger Branches of a Tree growing in Arabia, 
Exypt, and eſpecially Abyſſinia. 

Authors are not agreed about the Tree which pro- 
duces this Gum: It is true, they all make it ſmall and 
thorny, but diſagree about the Form of its Leaves. 
The Inciſions are made twice a Year, and the Myrrb 
0zing out, is receiv'd on Ruſh Mats, diſpoſed un- 
derneath. - 
The Druggiſts ſell two Sorts of Myrrb, viz. Myrrb 
Tears, which they call Stacte; the other Ungulata, 
or in Nails. Of the firſt Kind the belt is in bright, 
yellow, tranſparent Drops, friable, light, and of a 
lirong diſagreeable Smell, but this is very rare; and 
moſt of that in Uſe is the naiPd Myrrb, fo call'd 
rom the white Spots obſerv'd thereon, much like 
* on the Nails of the Fingers. The beſt is in 
b Maſſes, or Tears, red, and tranſparent ; which, 
nen broke, contains a Kind of unctuous Liquor, the 


in 


ly, for Wounds, old Ulcers, 


Gum AMMONIACK, is a Kind of Gum brought - 


Myrkn, Myrrha, from puppars of pvpay I run, or | 
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moſt precious Part of the Myrrh, and the real Statte 


of the Antients. 


. Myrrh muſt be choſen friable, light, odorous, neaty 
in little Bits, of a yellowiſh Colour, and bitter Taſte; 
Myrrh is aperitive, and reſolutive; tis much eſteem'd 
for the Obſtructions of the Matrix, as to promote the 
Menſes, and to haſten a Delivery: It likewiſe reſiſts 
the Malignity of Humours, is employ'd in roborative 
Remedies, and reſolutive Plaiſters; There are extracted 
from Myrrb, a Tincture, and an Oil per deliquium. \ 

The TincTurz or Myxzrn, is a Diſſolution of 


the oily Parts of the Myrrb in Spirit of Wine, thus: 


We put what Quantity we pleaſe of fine Myrrb; pul- 
veriz d, into * and pour upon * Spirit of 
Wine, to the Height of four Fingers Breadth; we ſtit 
well the Matter, and put it in Digeſtion; on a Sand 
Heat, for 2 or 3 Days, or till the Spirit of Wine be 
loaded with the Tin#ure of the Myrrh : We pour 
then the Liquor by Inclination, and keep it in a Vial, 
well cork'd. 


Tinfture of Myrrh can be uſed to haſten Delivery; 
promote the Menſes, for the Palſy, Apoplexy, Le- 
thargy, and all other Maladies * from the 
Corruption of Humours. It is ſudorifick, and ape- 
ritive, The Doſe is from 6 Drops to 15, in ſome 
Liquor appropriated to the Diſtemper. It is alſo em- 
xy alone, or mix'd with Tincture of Aloes, to re- 
olve cold Tumours; in Injections, to diſſolve the 
7 Humour, and for the Gangrene. In the ſame 

anner are made the Tinctures of Caſtoreum and 
Saffron, much eſteem'd for the Hyſtericks. The 
Doſe is from 4 Drops to 12, in Water of Meliſſa. 

O1L or Myz&rn DER DtLiqQuiv, is a Diſſolution 
of the looſer Particles of the Ayrrh, made by the 
Humidity of the Whites of Eggs, thus: We boil 
Eggs hard, cut them in Half, take out the Yolks, 
and fill up the Whites with Myrrh, in Powder; we 
place ho Halfs of Eggs, thus fill'd, on ſmall Sticks, 


placed in Order, in a Diſh, which Diſh we carry to 


a Cellar, or ſome other damp Place: It diſtils a Li- 
quor to the Bottom of the Diſh, which we take our, 
and keep: Ir is the Oil of Myrrh per Deliquium. 

This Oil is eſteem'd to take the Spots off the Face, 
and for tetterous Humours. : | 

It is very well for us that we have already run over 
two gf our Kingdoms; for I find that my Finances 
are pretty much exhauſted, and, conſidering that they 
were not very copious at my firſt ſetting out on my 
Travels, and that I knew no Bankers who would be 
kind enough to truſt me with any Bills of Credit, on 
the ſingle Hipoteck of the Smoak of my Laboratory, 
which, notwithſtanding my Induſtry, and indefati- 
gable Labour, has never prov'd very beneficial to me, 
otherwiſe than by furniſhing me once with more Iron 
than I wiſh'd for; and by a Crew who expected to 
change that Iron into Gold, by the entire Diſſolution 
of my parch'd Subſtance, but, happily for me, were 
diſappointed; Pll think myſelf pretty well off, if I 
can make my ſcanty Caſh defray my Expences 
throughout the Animal Kingdom, I am now going to 
enter. 

It is, at preſent, the moſt probable Opinion, and the 
beſt receiv'd, that all Animals proceed from Eggs, 
and that they are contain'd in them, as Plants are 
contain'd in the Seed: But as the Eggs of all the Ani- 
mals are not ſo eaſily found, as the Seeds of all the 
Plants, and the Animal can't be ſo eaſily diſcover'd in 
the Egg, as the Plant is perceiv'd in the Seed, thro' 
Means of a Microſcope ; there are, yet, ſome Authors 
who oppoſe that Opinion, with all the Evaſions of the 
moſt ſubtile Philoſophy. | 

But, however, the Animal being form'd; the nutri- 
tious Juice, and the Humours circulate ſo well in his 
Body, by Means of the Spirits, which ſerve as a Ve- 
hicle to them, that all is volatiliz'd in it: For we find 
but a very little Quantity of fix'd Matter in the Sepa- 
rations we make of the Principles of Animas. 

It is true that their Subſtances are not found all vo- 
latile alike, for ſome are more, and others leſs volatile. 
'The volatile Salts of the Toad, and of the Scorpion, 

are 


- 
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are not ſo ſubtile as that of the Viper. The Hairs, 
the Urine, the Blood, give more volatile Salt than 
the Bones. The aquatick Animals produce leſs vola- 
tile Salt than the tereſtrial. The Mille-pedes, Earth- 
worms, and Snails have leſs volatile Salt than the Li- 
zards and Serpents, the Hart, the Goat, the Dog, 
the Wolf, Fox, Caſtor, Cat, the Hare, the Rabbit, 
the Rat, and the Mouſe, give more volatile Principles 
than the Calf, the Sheep, the Ox, the Horſe and the 
Aſs. The Parts of the human Body are all full of 
volatile Salt; there is but the Viper among Animals, 
which has a little more of it than any of the reſt. 
The Bear has likewiſe a vaſt Quantity of it, the 
Hartſhorn contains more of it than Ivory; the Hairs 
more than any other Part of the human Body; and 
the Milk leſs than any other Liquor found in Animals. 

Animals, their Parts, and their Excrements, poſſeſs 
different Virtues, according to the more or leſs of their 
volatile Principles, and their Union among them. 
Thoſe, whoſe Principles are much volatile, have com- 
monly a ſudorifick Quality, as human Blood, and the 
Cranium or Skull ; the Viper and Hartſhorn, becauſe 
their Subſtance being heated in the Stomach ſpreads 
itfelf throughout the whole Body, and comes out 
through the Pores. But thoſe whoſe Subſtances are 
leſs volatile, have often an aperitive Virtue, as the 
prepared Toad, the Mille-pedes, the Craw-fiſh ; be- 
cauſe their Salts being heavy are precipitated into the 
Blood, and open the urinary Ducts. Thoſe, whoſe 
Principles have fermented, as what is improperly 
called the Teſticle of Caſtor, the Urine, the Muſk, 
the Civet, and the Excrements of ſeveral Animals, are 


proper, ſome for the Epilepſy, Apoplexy, Palſy; 


others for the Hiſtericks, becauſe their volatile Sub- 
ſtance aſcending to the Brain ſtrengthens the Origina- 
tion of the Nerves. Urine is a very good Remedy 
for the Gout, becauſe it exalts and diſſipates the Hu- 
mour through the Pores by Stools and Urine. The 
Doſe is two or three Glaſſes every Day. It is alſo 
very good for the Vapours. 

When we want to make Uſe of Animals in Medi- 
cine, we mult chooſe them while they are in their Vi- 
gour; and never employ thoſe which are dead of 
ſome Diſtempers, becauſe the beſt of their Subſtance 
has been exhauſted. 

We'll chooſe but one whole Animal for the Subject 
of our Chymical Operations, and that will be the Viper. 
All our other Subjects are to be ſome Parts or Excre- 
ments of different Kinds of Animals, as Urine, Hartſ- 
horn, human Skull and Brain, Honey and Wax. 

The Vir ER, Vipera, is a Kind of Serpent, famed 
not only for the exceeding Venomouſneſs of its Bite, 
which is one of the moſt dangerous Poiſons in the ani- 
mal Kingdom, but alſo for the great Uſefulneſs of its 
Fleſh in Medicine. 

This moſt remarkable Reptile has the biggeſt and 
flatteſt Head of all the Serpent-kind. Its uſual Length 
is about half an Ell; and its Thickneſs ſometimes two 
or three Inches : Its Snout is not unlike that of a Hog. 
It has ſixteen ſmall immoveable Teeth in each Jaw ; 
beſides two other large, ſharp, hooked, hollow, tran- 
ſparent, canine Teeth, ſituate at each Side of the up- 
per Jaw, which are ſuppoſed to be thoſe that do the 
Miſchief ; theſe are flexible in their Alveoli, and are 
ordinarily laid flat along the Jaw, the Animal never 
raiſing them but when it will bite. The Roots or 
Baſes of theſe Teeth or Fangs are incompaſſed with a 
Veſicle or Bladder, containing the Quantity of a large 
Drop of a yellow inſipid ſalivous Juice. It has only 
one Row of Teeth, whereas all other Serpents have 
two: Its Body 1s not at all fetid ; whereas the inner 
Part of the Body of other Serpents are intolerable ; 
creeps very flowly, and never leaps like other Ser- 
pents, though it is nimble enough to bite when pro- 
voked. Its Body is of two Colours, Aſh-Colour, or 
yellow, and the Ground ſpeckled with longiſh brown 
Spots. Lhe Scales under its Belly are of the Colour 
ot well poliſhed Steel. 

The Male has two Sets of genital Inſtruments, and 
the Female two Matrices, Sc. She brings forth her 
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young living ; whereas other Serpents la 


teh them; on which Account the We BB ang 


among the viviparous Animals, I 'S ranked 
forth wrapp'd up in thin Skins, which eat * 


third Day, and ſet the Animal at Liberty She be; 
forth the Number of twenty young; but 5 
each Day. The Antients, particularly Calen y on 
&c. believed that the Young killed their Moy,” 
the Delivery ; but this is not the only Miſtak er in 
were guilty of on the Subject of the Viper e they 
This Animal is very common in Days! 


auphj 
Poitou, two Provinces of the King 72 and in 


d 
whence they are tranſported chroughou 2 


Kingdom. When in the Fields it ha 1: 
Animals, on which it feeds ; but when n lte 
be kept alive a whole Summer without eating ke TY 
it has Air enough. The Reaſon why the Vow On 
live ſo long without eating, is that the Pores 7 
Skin being very cloſe and exiguous, as it x * 
when narrowly examined, there is but a very little Di; 
ſipation made of its Spirits, therefore it d 1 
Aliments, like other Animals, for the Format. 


OCS not Want 
on 0 
new ones. [ 


Vipers muſt be taken in the Spring, or in Autumn 
becauſe then they are fatter, and in their greateſt Vi. 
gour: The Cold kills them. When the Vyper is irri. 
tated, it darts out a fork'd Tongue, which appears like 
a ſmall Firebrand; becauſe of the Spirits which are in 4 
violent Agitation. Thoſe who have never ſeen the 
Teeth of the Viper imagine that this Tongue does all 
the Miſchief, but they are miſtaken, ſince it is in n 
manner venomous. 

Dr. Mead obſerves, that the Antients eſteeni'd the 
Viper ſacred ; and that the Kings of the Eaft Indies 
cauſed Cottages to be built for their Entertainment, 
and thoſe who killed them to be puniſhed with Death, 
On Medals the Viper is frequently repreſented as a Sym- 
bol of divine Power; and as ſuch given by Way of 
Attribute to the antient Phyſicians. 

The Bite of the Viper is more dangerous than that 
of the other Serpents ; the Cure ſeems very unſettled, 
Mr. Boyle and Mr. L' Emery found a hot Iron held near 
the Place ſucceſsful, but it proved otherwiſe to Mr. 
Charras. Again the n from the Eg. Indies, 
immediately applied to the Place, is much commend- 
ed: But Mr. Redi and Mr. Charras found it of no Uſe; 
yet Baglivi, and Dr. Havers give Inſtances of its good 
Succeſs. 

Dr. Mead adds, that the ſame Stone directly appli- 
ed to a Pigeon, when bicten, ſaved its Life four 
Hours ; whereas moſt of the other Pigeons bitten died 
in half an Hour. This Stone is not natural but fact. 
tious; its Virtues lies in the Poroſity, which is ſup- 
poſed to imbibe the Virus. The Yiper-Cetchers, Dr. 
Mead adds, have a Specifick they can ſo far confide 
in, as not to be afraid of being bitten. That Specifick 1s 
the Axungia of the Viper preſently rubbed into the 
Wound; which conſiſting of clammy, viſcid, pene- 
trating, and active Parts, ſheaths the Salts of the Vi 
rus. The ſame Author applying it to the Noſtrils of 
a Dog bitten, found it — the next Day: When this 
is not timely apphed, and the Virus has inſinuated into 
the Blood, the Sal-Yiper is excellent, given and — 
peared 'till Sweats be produced. This ſucceeded wel 
with Mr. Charras; and Dr. Mead relates that it reco- 
vered one after the Virus had inducedan univerſal _ 

L' Emery ſays, that the quickeſt Remedies for the 
Bite of the Viper, is to ſqueeze a little the Wound, 3 
evacuate as much of Sania, and of Blood as poſſi 4 
to make a ſtrong Ligature, a little above the 3 
with a Pack- thread, to intercept the Courſe o * 
Venom, which would ſpread throughout the 22 
Habit of the Body; but that if the Part _ 100 
ſuch Ligature, the Head of the Viper mult 1 = 
and applied on the Wound, or a red hot flat —_ 4 
proached as near the Wound as it can be bore 8 Gar- 
Wound ſcarified, and a Mixture of Theriac A 
lick, and Sal-Armoniack, applied to it; or laſtly, : 
Gunpowder may be burnt upon the Wound. 


t | en th 
pretends * all theſe Topick Remedies can . 


W of che Wound, and bring out the envenom'd 
Spirits Which had enter'd. into it; with this Caution, 
- thoſe Remedies are to be apply*d immediately 
after the Bite; for if any Time was given to the Ve- 
nom to penetrate further into the Veſſels, they would 
prove :neffectual, becauſe the Venom could not return 
to r . . 
ores. After theſe neceſſary Applications on 
og oe the ſame Author 3 the volatile 
galt of Vipers to the Patient; for in Caſe, ſays he, the 
external Remedies ſhould prove ineffectual, this alone 
- arable to perfect the Cure: Becauſe it being a vo- 
is capa "amp f 
latile Alkali, penetrates, in a ſhort Time, all the Veſ- 
els, and diſſolves the Blood, which the Venom of the 
Jiper would have coagulated. 
As to the Manner wherein the Viper conveys its 
Poiſon, Authors are a little diſagreed, Several ima- 
: the Malignity conſiſts only in the irritated 
Spirits; tis the Sentiment of Yan Helmont and Pote- 
rius, as related by Zuulpber, in his Remarks on the 
Pharmacopea of Auſlourg; where he mentions the 
Troches of Vipers. Zuulpber ſays, that there have 
been ſo many great Men who have ſupported this Sen- 
timent, with curious Obſervations on the Bites of ir- 
ritated Animals, particularly thoſe of a Man, Cat, 
Wolf, Herſe, Dog, &c. and among them Fabricius 
Hildanus, in his Chtrurgical Operations; that he was 
not himſelf oblig'd to add any Thing elſe to prove 
the Truth of their Opinions. If we ſee, continues 
he, Accidents happen, ſome more fatal, ſome leſs, 
they are to be attributed to a greater or leſs Degree of 
Wrath in the Animal. | 
This Sentiment ſeems to have been confirm'd by 
ſome Experiments related by M. Charras, in his Book 
of the Viper, where he not only ſhews that the irri- 
tated Spirits make, alone, the Venom of the Viper: 
But pretends, likewiſe, that the yellowiſh Liquor 
found in the two Veſiculæ, or Bags, which cover the 
Baſe of the two canine Teeth, and which was ſuppos'd 
to be the Venom of the Animal, is not poiſonous at 
al; that he has given it to Pigeons, as Food, with- 
out their being at all diſorder'd thereby; that the Vi- 
per's Bite he has always found mortal to Animals, even 
after the Bag has been taken clear out, as well as be- 
fore: And, laſtly, that the Poiſon muſt lie in the irri- 
tated Spirits of the Viper, which it exhales in the Ar- 
dour of its Bite, and which are ſo cold, that they cur- 
dle the Blood, and ſtop the Circulation. 
I'ranciſco Redi maintains, on the contrary, that all 
the Venom of the Viper is contain'd in the two Veſi- 
uz, or Bags, abovemention'd ; whence, upon biting, 
the yellowiſh Liquor is ſqueez'd out into the Wound, 
where mixing with the Blood, and other Juices, it 
produces the dreadful Symptoms attending the Bite of 
the Viper. This Hypotheſis he maintains by a good 
Number of Experiments, as of Animals, viz. Cocks, 
Ec. being bitten by Vipers, after theſe Veſiculæ, and 
their Juice, had been taken out, without any Sign of 
Poiſon, or any ill Conſequence at all. _ | 
This Sentiment of Redi has found a vaſt Number 
of Partiſans, and the excellent Dr. Mead, aber 
cular, who ſuppoſes it the true one, in his Eſſay on 
the Poiſon of the Viper; and who adds to Redi's Ac- 
count, that the Poiſon in the Viper's Bag is ſeparated 
from the Blood by a conglomerate Gland, lying in the 
lateral anterior Part of the Os Sincipitis, behind the 
Orbit of the Eye; from which Gland is a Duct that 
conveys the Poiſon to the Bags at the Teeth. The 
Tecth, he adds, are tubulated, for the Conveyance 
and Emiſſion of the Poiſon into the Wound; but 
their Hollowneſs does not reach to the Apex, or Tip 
of the Tooth, but ends in a long Slit below the Point, 
out of which the Poiſon is emitted. | 
Theſe Slits, or. Perforations of the Teeth, Galen 
lays, the Mountebanks, of his Days, us'd to ſtop with 
ſome Kind of Paſte; after which, they would pub- 
y Expoſe themſelves to be bitten, without Danger. 
In ſo great an Oppoſition of Sentiments and Expe- 
nences, a learned Author, to reconcile them, ſays, 
that it could very well happen that the yellow Liquor 


he Wound, however great could be the Dilatation 
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of the, Vipers might produce different Effects, ac- 
cording, to the different Places they are born in: And 
therefore M. Redi could have found that yellow Juice 
venomous in ah, whereas in France, where the Cli- 
mate is colder, that Liquor ſhews no Venom, unleſs 
excited by the irritated Spirits of the Viper, which 
gives it its Penetration. oe 

Some Perſons aſſure us, that they have ſeen ſeveral 
Animals die in France, ſome Time after that yellow 
Liquor had been put in Wounds made on Purpoſe z 
which favours — the Sentiment of M. Redi. Be- 
ſides what is ſaid of that Liquor having been taſted, 
in France, without the leaſt Prejodice to the Perſon 
who taſted it, is not a quite convincing Proof of its 
not being poiſonous ; becauſe though the Spirit of 
Vitriol, for Example, or ſome other Acids, be not 
mortal, when taken by the Mouth ; if, notwithſtand- 
ing they be ſyring'd, in an equal Quantity, into the 
Veins, the Animal falls immediately into Convulſions, 
and dies. But as the Reaſon why the Spitit of Vitriol 
taken by the Mouth is not a Poiſon, is, that its Acids 
being weaken'd then by their Mixture with the Saliva, 
and that before they come to be mix d with the Maſs 
of the Blood, its Particles are ſo alter'd by the Fer- 
ment of the Places they paſs through, that they only 
retain Virtue enough to cool the Blood: It can be ſaid, 
likewiſe, that the yellow Juice of the Viper, when 
put on the Tongue, beſides its being mix'd with the 
Humidity of the Mouth, and of the Stomach, is alſo 
alterated by the Ferment of the Places through which 
it mult paſs, before it enters the Maſs of Blood. 

Others imagine, that the Venom of the Viper has 
its chief Seat in the Gall, whence tis carry d to the 
Alveoli, when the Animal is irritated; but we find no 
Conduit in the Anatomy of the Viper, capable to 
make that Tranſport : Though it may be ſaid, that in 
living Bodies the Pores are ſo open, that all Sorts of 
Liquor can paſs through them. But we don't find 
that the Gall of the Viper produces any bad Effect, 
though it has been adminiſter d inwardly, and apply*d 
* Aue made on Purpoſe: It only proves ſudo- 

ck. | 

My own Sentiment is, that the Venom of the Viper 
conſiſts in its irritated Spirits, (which meeting in their 
Paſſage from the Blood, whence they ſally to the Mouth 
of the Animal, a vaſt Quantity of acid Particles) each 
of thoſe Spirits forms to itſelf a Capſule, or Sheath, of 
thoſe acid Particles, wherein it wraps itſelf, and flow- 
ing with Violence, or Impetuoſity, from the Mouth of 
the Animal, when he bites, inſinuate themſelves into 
the Veins and Arteries, where meeting with the Alkali 
of the Blood, they ferment, and form a Coagulum 
that 'tis not without a very great Appearance of Rea- 
ſon that the Venom of 4 Viper is ſuppoſed to con- 
ſiſt in the yellow Juice contain'd in the Aveoli; for 
thoſe Spirits inſinuating themſelves into thoſe Aveoli, 
at the ſame Time they crowd to the Mouth of the A. 
nimal, while irritated, cauſe there ſo great an Effer- 
veſcence, that the Membrane of the Bag, being thereby 
diſtended beyond its Strength, and therefore breaking, 
at its being compreſſed by the Part bitten, emits the 
Liquor it contains, in the Wound: That that Liquor, 
thus impregnated, can remain poiſonous ever atter, 
and produce the ſame bad Effects, when put in any 
other Wounds beſides that made by the Bite of the 
Viper; becauſe thoſe Spirits, thus ſheath'd, being pur 
into a new Ferment by the Heat of the Part the Li- 
quor is apply'd to, are directed to the ſame Action; 
and that the Difference of the Time, as well as of the 
Conſtitution of the Animal, when the Experiments of 
M. Charras, and M. Redi, have been made, may be the 
Cauſe of the different Effects the yellow Juice of the 
Viper has produc'd, (for it would be impertinent to 
deny Facts alledg'd by Men of their Integrity and 
Knowledge, ) for it can't be reaſonably ſuppoſed that a 
weak and cacochimous Animal can emit ſo great a 
Number of Spirits, 'when irritated, as one more vigo- 
rous, and of a ſtronger Conſtitution z nor that a Liquor 
lately taken out of the Bag, could not be more apt to 
ferment, than that which has been a longer Timeout of 
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are not ſo ſubtile as that of the Viper. The Hairs, 
the Urine, the Blood, give more volatile Salt than 
the Bones. The aquatick Animals produce leſs vola- 
tile Salt than the tereſtrial. The Mille-pedes, Earth- 
worms, and Snails have leſs volatile Salt than the Li- 
_ zards and Serpents, the Hart, the Goat, the Dog, 
the Wolf, Fox, Caſtor, Cat, the Hare, the Rabbit, 
the Rat, and the Mouſe, give more volatile Principles 
than the Calf, the Sheep, the Ox, the Horſe and the 
Aſs. The Parts of the human Body are all full of 
volatile Salt; there is but the Viper among Animals, 
which has a little more of it than any of the reſt. 
The Bear has likewiſe a vaſt Quantity of it, the 
Hartſhorn contains more of it than Ivory ; the Hairs 
more than any other Part of the human Body; and 
the Milk leſs than any other Liquor found in Animals. 
Animals, their Parts, and their Excrements, poſſeſs 
different Virtues, according to the more or leſs of their 
volatile Principles, and their Union among them. 
Thoſe, whoſe Principles are much volatile, have com- 
monly a ſudorifick Quality, as human Blood, and the 
Cranium or Skull ; the Viper and Hartſhorn, becauſe 
their Subſtance being heated in the Stomach ſpreads 
itfelf throughout the whole Body, and comes out 
through the Pores. But thoſe whoſe Subſtances are 
leſs volatile, have often an aperitive Virtue, as the 
prepared Toad, the Mille-pedes, the Craw-fiſh ; be- 
cauſe their Salts being heavy are precipitated into the 
Blood, and open the urinary Ducts. Thoſe, whoſe 
Principles have fermented, as what is improperly 
called the Teſticle of Caſtor, the Urine, the Muſk, 
the Civet, and the Excrements of ſeveral Animals, are 


proper, ſome for the Epilepſy, Apoplexy, Pally; | 


others for the Hiſtericks, becauſe their volatile Sub- 
ſtance aſcending to the Brain ſtrengthens the Origina- 
tion of the Nerves. Urine is a very good Remedy 
for the Gout, becauſe it exalts and diſſipates the Hu- 
mour through the Pores by Stools and Urine. The 
Doſe is two or three Glaſſes every Day. It is alſo 
very good for the Vapours. 

When we want to make Uſe of Animals in Medi- 
cine, we muſt chooſe them while they are in their Vi- 
gour; and never employ thoſe which are dead of 
ſome Diſtempers, becaule the beſt of their Subſtance 
has been exhauited. 

We'll chooſe but one whole Animal for the Subject 
of our Chymicea! Operations, and that will be the Viper. 
All our other Subjects are to be ſome Parts or Excre- 
ments of different Kinds of Animals, as Urine, Hartſ- 
horm, human Skull and Brain, Honey and Wax. 

The Vie ER, Vipera, is a Kind of Serpent, famed 
not only tor the exceeding Venomouſneſs of its Bite, 
which is one of the moſt dangerous Poiſons in the ani- 
mal Kingdom, but alſo for the great Uſefulneſs of its 
Fleſh in Medicine. 

This moſt remarkable Reptile has the biggeſt and 
flatteſt Head of all the Serpent- kind. Its uſual Length 
is about half an Ell; and its Thickneſs ſometimes two 
or three Inches: Its Snout is not unlike that of a Hog. 
It has ſixteen ſmall immoveable Teeth in each Jaw ; 
beſides two other large, ſharp, hooked, hollow, tran- 
ſparent, canine Teeth, ſituate at each Side of the up- 
per Jaw, which are ſuppoſed to be thoſe that do the 
Miſchief ; theſe are flexible in their Alveoli, and are 
ordiparily laid flat along the Jaw, the Animal never 
raiſing them but when it will bite. The Roots or 
Baſes of rheſe Teeth or Fangs are incompaſſed with a 
Veſicle or Bladder, containing the Quantity of a large 
Drop of a yellow inſipid ſalivous Juice, It has only 
one Row of Teeth, whereas all other Serpents have 
two: Its Body is not at all fetid ; whereas the inner 
Part of the Body of other Serpents are intolerable ; 
creeps very flowly, and never leaps like other Ser- 
pents, though it is nimble enough to bite when pro- 
voked. Its Body is of two Colours, Aſh-Colour, or 
yellow, and the Ground ſpeckled with longiſh brown 
Spots. Lhe Scales under its Belly are of the Colour 
ot well polifhed Steel. 

The Male has two Sets of genital Inſtruments, and 
the Female two Matrices, Sc. She brings forth her 
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oung living; whereas other Serr | 
. them; on which Account the 5, 8. and 
among the viviparous Animals, Her youn is ranked 
forth wrapp'd up in thin Skins, which b ones come 
third Day, and ſet the Animal at = 7 
forth the Number of twenty young ; bur de brin 
each Day. The Antients, particularly Gal only one 
&c. believed that the Young killed their M, „Lg, 
the Delivery; but this is not the only Mi * er in 
were guilty of on the Subject of the Viper = they 
This Animal is very common in Daupy; | 
Poitou, two Provinces of the Kingdom % nl in 
whence they are tranſported throughout th i 5 
Kingdom. When in the Fields * Whole 


it h 
Animals, on which it feeds ; but when Congo ir 
may 


be kept alive a whole Summer withour ear; TI 
it has Air enough. The Reaſon why he = 
live ſo long without eating, is that the Po Per Can 
Skin being very cloſe and exiguous, as "app ain 
when narrowly examined, there is but a very Ros 
ſipation made of its Spirits, therefore it does ay : 
Aliments, like other Animals, for the Format. YU 
new ones. ON 

Vipers muſt be taken in the Spring, or! 
becauſe then they are fatter, — * r 
gour: The Cold kills them. When the Viper is j ' 
tated, it darts out a fork'd Tongue, which appears . 
a ſmall Firebrand; becauſe of the Spirits which are * 
violent Agitation. Thoſe who have never ſeen the 
Teeth of the Viper imagine that this Tongue docs all 
the Miſchief, but they are miſtaken, ſince it is in o 
manner venomous. 

Dr. Mead obſerves, that the Antients eſtecm'd the 
Viper facred ; and that the Kings of the EAI Jules 
cauſed Cottages to be built for their Entertainment 
and thoſe who killed them to be puniſhed with Death, 
On Medals the Viper is frequently repreſented as a Sym- 
bol of divine Power and as ſuch given by Way of 
Attribute to the antient Phyſicians. 

The Bite of the Viper is more dangerous than that 
of the other Serpents ; the Cure ſeems very unſettled, 
Mr. Boyle and Mr. L” Emery found a hot Iron held near 
the Place ſucceſsful, but it proved otherwiſe to Mr. 
Charras. Again the Snake-ſtone, from the Eg. Indies, 
immediately applied to the Place, is much commend- 
ed: But Mr, Red: and Mr. Charras found it of no Uſe; 
yet Baglivi, and Dr. ſavers give Inſtances of its good 
Succeſs. 

Dr. Mead adds, that the ſame Stone directly appl:- 
ed to a Pigeon, when bitten, ſaved its Life four 
Hours; whereas moſt of the other Pigeons bitten died 
in half an Hour. This Stone is not natural but fact: 
tious; its Virtues lies in the Poroſity, which is up- 
poſed to imbibe the Virus. The Viper-Calebers, Dr. 
Mead adds, have a Specifick they can ſo far confide 
in, as not to be afraid of being bitten. That Specifick is 
the Avungia of the Viper preſently rubbed into the 
Wound; which conſiſting of clammy, viſcid, pene- 
trating, and active Parts, ſheaths the Salts of the Vi. 
rus. The fame Author applying it to the Noſtrils ct 
a Dog bitten, found it well the next Day: When thus 
is not timely applied, and the Virus has inſinuated into 
the Blood, the Sal-Yiper is excellent, given and re- 
peared *rill Sweats be produced. This ſucceeded well 
with Mr. Charras; and Dr. Mead relates that it feco- 
vered one after the Virus had inducedan univerſal lcterus. 

L Emery ſays, that the quickeſt Remedies for the 
Bite of the Viper, is to ſqueeze a little the Wound, to 
evacuate as much of Sarnia, and of Blood as poſſible, 
to make a ſtrong Ligature, a little above the Wound, 
with a Pack-thread, to intercept the Courſe of the 
Venom, which would ſpread throughout the whole 
Habit of the Body; but that if the Part admits of n 1 
ſuch Ligature, the Head of the Viper muſt be bra 
and applied on the Wound, or a red hot flat Iron ap- 
proached as near the Wound as it can be bore 3 s 
Wound ſcarified, and a Mixture of Theriack, Ga: 


lick, and Sal-Armoniack, applied to it; Or laſtly, that 
Gunpowder may be burnt upon the Wound. 


pretends that all theſe Topick Remedies can open i : 
Por. s 
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Wound, and bring out the envenom'd 
Pores 2 had enter*d into 7 ; with this Caution, 
7” hob Remedies are to be apply'd immediately 
after the Bite 3 for if any Time was given to the Ve- 

- to penetrate further into the Veſſels, they would 
— ine ffectual, becauſe the Venom could not return 

GH Wound, however great could be the Dilatation 
i the Pores. After theſe neceſſary Applications on 
_ Wound, the ſame Author preſcribes the volatile 
2 of Vipers to the Patient; for in Caſe, ſays he, the 
external Remedies ſhould prove ineffectual, this alone 
is capable to perfect the Cure: Becauſe it being a vo- 
latile Alkali, penetrates, in a ſhort Time, all the Veſ- 
cl, and diſſolves the Blood, which the Venom of the 
Viper would have coagulated. a b 
As to the Manner wherein the Viper conveys its 
Poiſon, Authors are a little diſagreed. Several ima- 
gine, that the Malignity conſiſts only in the irritated 
Spirits 3 tis the Sentiment of Van Helmont and Pote- 
rius, as related by Zuulpber, in his Remarks on the 
Pharmacopea of Auſbourg , where he mentions the 
Troches of Vipers. Zuulpher ſays, that there have 
been ſo many great Men who have ſupported this Sen- 
timent, with curious Obſervations on the Bites of ir- 
ritated Animals, particularly thoſe of a Man, Cat, 
Wolf, Herſe, Dog, &c. and among them Fabricius 
Hildanus, in his Chirurgical Operations; that he was 
not himſelf oblig'd to add any Thing elſe to prove 
the Truth of their Opinions. If we ſee, continues 
he, Accidents happen, ſome more fatal, ſome leſs, 
they are to be attributed to a greater or leſs Degree of 
Wrath in the Animal. 

This Sentiment ſeems to have been confirm'd by 
ſome Experiments related by M. Charras, in his Book 
of the Viper, where he not only ſhews that the irri- 
tated Spirits make, alone, the Venom of the Viper: 
But pretends, likewiſe, that the yellowiſh Liquor 
found in the two Yeficulz, or Bags, which cover the 
Bale of the two canine Teeth, and which was ſuppos'd 
to be the Venom of the Animal, is not poiſonous at 
al; that he has given it to Pigeons, as Food, with- 
out their being at all diforder'd thereby; that the Vi- 


zer's Bite he has always found mortal to Animals, even 


after the Bag has been taken clear out, as well as be- 
fore ; And, laſtly, that the Poiſon muſt he in the irri- 
tated Spirits of the Viper, which it exhales in the Ar- 
dour of its Bite, and which are ſo cold, that they cur- 
dle the Blood, and ſtop the Circulation. 

Lranciſco Redi maintains, on the contrary, that all 
the Venom of the Viper is contain'd in the two YVefi- 


<2, or Bags, abovemention'd ; whence, upon biting, 


the yellowiſh Liquor is ſqueez'd out into the Wound, 
where mixing with the Blood, and other Juices, it 
produces the dreadful Symptoms attending the Bite of 
the Viper. This Hypotheſis he maintains by a good 
Number of Experiments, as of Animals, viz. Cocks, 
Ec. being bitten by Vipers, after theſe YVeicule, and 
their Juice, had been taken out, without any Sign of 
Poiſon, or any ill Conſequence at all. 

This Sentiment of Redi has found a vaſt Number 
of Partiſans, and the excellent Dr. Mead, in parti- 
cular, who ſuppoſes it the true one, in his Eſſay on 
the Poiſon of the Viper; and who adds to Redi's Ac- 
count, that the Poiſon in the Viper's Bag is ſeparated 
irom the Blood by a conglomerate Gland, lying in the 
laterat anterior Part of the Os Sincipitis, behind the 
Orbit of the Eye; from which Gland is a Duct that 
conveys the Poiſon to the Bags at the Teeth. The 
Tecth, he adds, are tubulated, for the Conveyance 
and Emiſſion of the Poiſon into the Wound; but 


Urir Hollowneſs does not reach to the Apex, or Tip 


of the Tooth, but ends in a long Slit below the Point, 
out of which the Poiſon is emitted. 

Theſe Slits, or. Perforations of the Teeth, Galen 
lays, the Mountebanks, of his Days, us'd to ſtop with 
{ome Kind of Paſte; after which, they would pub- 
lickly expoſe themſelves to be bitten, without Danger. 
In ſo great an Oppoſition of Sentiments and Expe- 
nences, a learned Author, to reconcile them, ſays, 


that it could very well happen that the yellow Liquor 


of the Vipers might produce different Effects, ac- 
cording to the different Places they are born in : And 
therefore M, Redi could have found that yellow Juice 
venomous in Jah, whereas in France, where the Ch- 
mate 1s colder, that Liquor ſhews no Venom, unleſs 
excited by the irritated Spirits of the Yiper, which 
gives it its Penetration. f 

Some Perſons aſſure us, that they have ſeen ſcveral 
Animals die in France, ſome Time after that yellow 
Liquor had been put in Wounds made on Purpoſe 3 
which favours — the Sentiment of M. Redi. Be- 
ſides what is ſaid of that Liquor having been taſted, 
in France, without the leaſt Prejudice to the Perſon 
who taſted it, is not a quite convincing Proof of its 
not being poiſonous ; becauſe though the Spirit of 
Vitriol, for Example, or ſome other Acids, be not 
mortal, when taken by the Mouth ; if, notwithſtand- 
ing they be ſyring'd, in an equal Quantity, into the 
Veins, the Animal falls immediately into Convulſions, 
and dies. But as the Reaſon why the Spirit of Vitriol 
taken by the Mouth is not a Poiſon, is, that its Acids 
being weaken'd then by their Mixture with the Saliva, 
and that before they come to be mix'd with the Maſs 
of the Blood, its Particles are ſo alter'd by the Fer- 
ment of the Places they paſs through, that they only 
retain Virtue enough to cool the Blood: It can be ſaid, 
likewiſe, that the yellow Juice of the Viper, when 
put on the Tongue, beſides its being mix'd with the 
Humidity of the Mouth, and of the Stomach, is alſo 
alterated by the Ferment of the Places through which 
it muſt paſs, before it enters the Maſs of Blood. 

Others imagine, that the Venom of the Viper has 
its chief Seat in the Gall, whence *tis carry*d to the 
Alveoli, when the Animal is irritated ; but we find no 
Conduit in the Anatomy of the Viper, capable to 
make that Tranſport : Though it may be ſaid, that in 
living Bodies the Pores are ſo open, that all Sorts of 
Liquor can paſs through them. But we don't find 
that the Gall of the Viper produces any bad Effect, 
though it has been adminiſter'd inwardly, and apply*d 
on 8 85 made on Purpoſe: It only proves ſudo- 
rifick. 

My own Sentiment is, that the Venom of the Viper 
conſiſts in its irritated Spirits, (which meeting in their 
Paſſage from the Blood, whence they ſally to the Mouth 
of the Animal, a vaſt Quantity of acid Particles) each 
of thoſe Spirits forms to itſelf a Capſule, or Sheath, of 
thoſe acid Particles, wherein it wraps itſelf, and flow- 
ing with Violence, or Impetuoſity, from the Mouth of 
the Animal, when he bites, inſinuate themſelves into 
the Veins and Arteries, where meeting with the Alkali 
of the Blood, they ferment, and form a Coagulum 
that *tis not without a very great Appearance of Rea- 
ſon that the Venom of the Viper is ſuppoſed to con- 
ſiſt in the yellow Juice contain'd in the Aveoli; for 
thoſe Spirits inſinuating themſelves into thoſe Aveoli, 
at the fine Time they crowd to the Mouth of the A 
nimal, while irritated, cauſe there ſo great an Effer- 
veſcence, that the Membrane of the Bag, being thereby 
diſtended beyond its Strength, and therefore breaking, 
at its being compreſſed by the Part bitten, emits the 
Liquor it contains, in the Wound : That that Liquor, 
thus impregnated, can remain poiſonous ever after, 
and produce the ſame bad Effects, when put in any 
other Wounds beſides that made by the Bite of the 
Viper; becauſe thoſe Spirits, thus ſheath'd, being put 
into a new Ferment by the Heat of the Part the Li- 
quor is apply'd to, are directed to the ſame Action; 
and that the Difference of the Time, as well as of the 
Conſtitution of the Animal, when the Experiments of 
M. Charras, and M. Redi, have been made, may be the 
Cauſe of the different Effects the yellow Juice of the 
Viper has produc'd, (for it would be impertinent to 
deny Facts alledg'd by Men of their Integrity and 
Knowledge, ) for it can't be reaſonably ſuppoſed that a 
weak and cacochimous Animal can emit ſo great a 
Number of Spirits, when irritated, as one more vigo- 
rous, and of a ſtronger Conſtitution ; nor that a Liquor 
lately taken out of the Bag, could not be more apt to 
ferment, than that which has been a longer Timeout of 
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it, during which, Part of the Spirits have been eva- 
porated, and thoſe left ſo weaken'd, and ſo much en- 
tangled and embarraſſed in the ramous Particles of the' 
yellow Liquor, as to be impoſſible for the Heat of the 
Part to make them ferment a- new, as to direct them 
to Action. The Conſtitution of the Auimal on which 
the Application is made, can alſo contribute towards 
making that Liquor produce different Effects; for if 
the Blood of that Animal contains a great Quantity of 
tenacious and viſcous Humours, capable to embarraſs 
and blunt the Points of thoſe acid Sheaths, the Spirits 
of the Viper are wrapp'd in, or its inward Heat is ſo 
vehement, as to be capable to change the Configu- 
ration of thoſe acid Points, the Liquor produces no 
bad Effects. On the contrary, if the Blood is thin 
and fluid, and the Heat of the Body moderate, ſo as 
to be capable only ta excite a new Ferment of the 
Liquor, and to direct the Spirits to Action; the Li- 
quor may produce the bad Effects mentioned by 
M. Red. 

The Symptoms following the Bite of a Viper, are, 
an acute Pain in the Place wounded ; a Swelling, firſt 
red, afterwards livid, ſpreading by Degrees ; great 
Faintneſs; a quick, low, and ſometimes interrupted 
Pulſe; Sickneſs at the Stomach ; bilious convulſive 
Vomitings ; cold Sweats; ſometimes Pains about the 
Navel; and Death itſelf, if the Strength of the Pa- 
tient, or Slightneſs of the Bite, do not overcome it. 
If he does overcome it, the Swelling continues for 
ſome Time; and the Symptoms abating,. from the 
Wound runs a fanious Liquor, little Puſtules ariſe 
about it, and the Colour of the Skin is as if the Pa- 
tient were icterical. By the Microſcope the Virus has 
been found to conſiſt of minute Salts in continual 
Motion ; after which, a Number of Spztula, or Darts, 
appear'd, reſembling, but much finer, a Spider's Web. 
This, when mix'd with Syrup of Violets, inclines to 
red, no wiſe to green; ſo that the Venom is not al- 
kali. Bur M. Boyle, ard M. Pitcairn, prove the Blood 
to be only an Alkali, which confirms my Sentiment of 
the Venom of the Viper. 

The firſt Preparation made of the Viper, (which is 
not a chymical one) is the Powper, which to make, 
Vipers muſt be taken, while they are in their greateſt 
Vigour ; the Females full of Eggs, or with Young, 
are not ſo good as the others; having been ſkinn'd, 
gutted, and their Heads cut off, they are put to dry 
trom the Sun, and afterwards pulveriz'd in a Mortar: 
But as that Powder is not eaſily kept, becauſe Worms 
get into it, a Paſte is made of it, with a fufficient 
Quantity of Gum Adraganth and Troches, and 
ſmall Balls made of it, which muſt be pulveriz'd, when 
wanted, 

This Potoder is adminiſter'd in the Small Pox, ma- 
lignant Fevers, and all Maladies where *tis neceffary 
to reſiſt Venom, and to purify the Humours by Tranſ- 
piration. The Doſe is from 8 Grains to 3o, in 
Broth, or ſome other Liquor apppropriated to the 
Diſtemper. 

The Heart and the Liver are dry'd in the Sun, pul- 
veriz'd together, and have the ſame Virtues as the 
Body of the Viper; but the Doſe is a little lefs. This 
Preparation is call'd Bezoar Mineral. 

The Gall of the Viper is ſudorifick. The Doſe 
is from 1 to 2 Drops, in Water of Carduus Bene- 
dittns. 

The Fat found in the Entrails of the Viper, is melted, 
then ſtrain'd, to ſeparate it from its Membranes: It is 
clear as Oil, and uſed in ſeveral Countries for the Small 
Pox, and Fevers. The Doſe is from 1 Drop to 6, in 
Broth, It enters, likewiſe, in Plaiſters, and reſolutive 

Unguents. 


Note, That J have no good Opinion of the Prepa- 
ration of the Pozyder of Vipers, becauſe I can't ima- 
gine that there are Salts enough left (in which ſhould 
conſiſt its Virtue) to operate in the Manner ' tis 
expected it ſhould, ſince the volatile Salts, in which 
conſiſts all its Virtue, are ſo much embarraſſed in 
the coarſer and viſcous Particles of the Viper, as to 


be impoſſible for them wo be exalted | 
pable to produce any conſiderable ras be a. 
can't be ſaid of the following chymica p, >, ut 
we are going to make of the Vipey, Faden 


This Preparation is the Drs7T1L:L ATION y 
Viees, which is a Separation of the Princ; 1 — 
Viper, vis. of its Phlegm, volatile 8 the 
from its Terreſtreity; which to perform, ud Oil 
Dozen of Vipers, dry'd from the Sun 
a ſtone or glaſs Retort, which we lute, and be; 
reverberatory Furnace; we adapt a: Rel 13 
it, and having luted exactly the Junctures, ha? 
Diſtillation by a little Fire, to heat gently the Be the 
and to bring out a phlegmatick Water: When.” 
perceive that it has done dropping, we increaſs * 
Fire by Degrees, to bring out white Clouds, the d. 
rits- which fill the Recipient, and aftermar 35 f. 
Oil, and the volatile Salt which fticks to the Inſide of 
the Recipient: We continue the Fire till noch. 
more comes out, after which, we leave the Veſſeh 
grow cold, and then unlute them; we ſhake, 3 ith. 
the Recipient, to looſen the volatile Salt which ſlicks 
to the Side, and pour all into a Matraſs with ; long 
Neck, to which we adapt a Capital, and a little Rect. 

ent, luting exactly the Junctures: We our 
Matraf on the Sand, and make under it a ny Fre, 
to ſublimate the volatile · Salt, which will ſtick to the 
Capital, and to the ſuperior Part of the Matraßzz 
which Salt we looſen, and keep in a Vial, well cock d. 

The volatile Salt of Vipers is one of the beſt Re- 
medies we have in Medicine: It is good for malignant 
and intermitting Fevers, the Small Pox, Apoplery, 
Epilepſy, Palſy, hyſterick Diſtempers, and for the 
Bite of venomous Beaſts. The Doſe is from 6 to 
16 Grains, in ſome Liquor appropriated to the Di- 
ſtemper. 

* = what remains in the Matraſs into a Fun- 
nel lin'd with grey Paper; the Spirit and the Pþl 
runs through, but the ſtinking 00 remains he 
Paper; which Oil may be given to ſmell to Women 
attack d with the Hyftericks, and ſerves allo to anoint 
the Parts in the Palſy. 

We pour the Spirit and the Phlegm, mix'd confu- 
ſedly together, into an Alembick, and diſtil, at a va- 
porous Bath, about Half the Liquor, which is the Spi- 
rit of Viper, which has the fame Virtues as the Salt. 
The Doſe is from ro to 3o Drops. 

In the ſame Manner may be extracted the volatile 
Salt of Toads, Hartſhorn, Ivory, Blood, the Cranium, 
Hair, and other Parts of Animals. : 
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Note, That the Virtues of Animals conſiſts, particu- 
larly, in their volatile Salts; tis that Salt which 
ves the Savour to Aliments, makes the Broth 
ng, and renders it into a Jelly, according as it 

is in a greater or leſs Quantity. The volatile Salt 
rarefies the Humours of the Body, becauſe tis ex- 
tremely penetrating; and by its being alkali, breaks 
the Points of the Acids, which kept the Humours 
condenſed ; after which, the Blood Ei a greater 
Motion than it had before, is eaſier purify'd by Per- 
ſpiration, or Urine, of the foreign Matters which 
had gather'd in it. 


Note, alſo, That ſeveral of our modern Phyſicians 
4 N the Fleſh of the Viper, either roafted, = 
id, as an excellent Reſtorative ; particularly in 
the Elephentiaſis, incurable Conſumptions, Leproſy, 
Sc. and Dr. Mead thinks, they might be leſs ſpa- 
ring in the Quantity than they are: Inſtead of a 
lietle Yiper's Fleſh, he recommends the Broth, or 
Jelly of Vipers; or, as the Antients did, to boil, 
and eat them as Fiſh, or at leaſt to drink Vinum Vi- 
perinum, i. e. Wine wherein they have been long 
mfus d. I am of Dr. Mead's Opinion, that Viper s 
Broth, or Jelly, is a greater Reſtorative than che 
Flefh, either boil'd, or roaſted ; becauſe, as WE have 
already obſery'd, the Virtues of Animals conkifung 
in their volatile Salts, the Fleſh of the Viper = 
- | 


k.ve beet almoſt entirely diveſted of thoſe volatile 
Calls, by the great Evaporation which attends thoſe 
4 tions of Roaſting and Boiling: There- 
5 that Fleſh, thus prepar'd, retains little or no 
Virtue, and is incapable of producing the leaſt good 
Effect; even the Broth muſt be done at a ve 
Fire, and the Veſſel well ſtopp'd; otherwiſe 
ery near as inefficacious as the boil'd 


Viper 
call here the Mouſe Buttock, without Fat, ſhould 
de cut into Stakes, and 2 or 2 Vipers (more or lefs, 

ing to the Quantity of Liquor I deſign'd to 
have) ſkinn*d, gutted, and their Heads cut off, 
ſhould alſo be cut in Pieces, and put, togethet with 
their Livers, and the Beef, into an earthen Jug, 
8 d within, and well luted 2 to hinder Per- 
ſpiration : That Jug, thus ſtopp'd, was put in Bal- 
x20 marie, and boiFd there for 10 Hours, and Care 
taken to re-implace the Water of the Bath, evapo- 
rated in the tion, with other boiling Water. 
The Operation ended, the Jug was taken out of the 
Bath, unluted, and the Liquor ftrain'd through a 
Cloth, with ER and the Meat thrown away 
2s needleſs : The Fat found a-top of the Jelly, 
when cold, was quite taken off, and a Spoonful or 
| two of that Jelly, warm, given by Intervals to the 
Patient. I have found this Reſtorative better than 
any other made of the Fleſh of Vipers. I have or- 
der d it, with Succeſs, to a Gentleman 'attack*d 
with a Dropſy, whoſe Stomach nauſeated all Sorts 
of Aliments. 


Urine, (the next Subject of our Operations) is a 
ſerous Liquor, impregnated with a great deal of vo- 
nile Salt, and a ſmall Quantity of Oil, it has taken 
i circulating with the Blood. Theſe —_ 175 
ſtances give it a great many _ ies, and render 
it proper for ſeveral — For Example, the 
Urne of a young Man, newly evacuated, being drank, 
and apply d outwardly on the afflicted Part, is very 
proper to appeaſe the Pains of the Gout, for the Itch; 
to raiſe Obſtruẽtions, and diſſipate hyſterick Vapours. 
Two or three Glaſſes of —— PUTBr by 
Stool. That of a young Man is preferable to any 
other. 

Among the Urines of Animals, tis very probable, 
that the Urize evacuated by thoſe which feed on Graſs 
s the beſt; becauſe tis properly an Extract of the 
beſt and wholſomeſt faline Particles of the Plants 
which thoſe Animals cat; but the Urime of a Cow is 
preferable to all others; becauſe this Animal being 
very humid, and -pretty melancholy, *tis ſuppos'd to 
participate of its Conſtitution, and to have leſs Acri- 
mony than that of other Animals. This Urine has 
been us'd in France under the Name of Eau de Mille- 
art. It muſt be choſen of a Cow which feeds in 
the Fields, which does not cohabit with the Bull, is 
young, and fat; and it muſt have been newly evacu- 
ated. Two or three Glaſſes of it muſt be drank, every 
Morning, faſting, at a Quarter of an Hour's Diſtance 
between each Glaſs; but it muſt have been ſtrain'd 
firſt through a linnen Cloth, and the Patient muſt 
take 'a Walk after he has drank it, and take ſome 


Broth two. Hours after. 
_ This Remedy purges the Seroſities by Stool and 
Urne, is good for the "Yellow Jaundice, Rheuma- 
| Gout, Va 'Propſy, Sciatica, and the 
| The Uſe of it is continu'd for 9 or,10 
3 The _ proper Seaſon to drink 
| rine, is the Spri ye the Cow eats the To 
of the Herbs. PPS, | FT 
The D1sT1LL xT1on'or Urine, (which. is the only 
a Preparation we make of it) is a Separation of 
the Spirit, volatile Salt, and Oil, from the Phlegm, and 
> Earth it contains; made in the following Manner: 
be . Humidity of 10 or 12 Quarts of Urine, 
Ttedin a ſtone or glaſs Cucurbite, at a Sand Heart, till it 
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by a healthy young Man, to be evapo- 
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remains & Matter of the Conſiſtence of Honey; then 
adapt a Capital, with its Recipient, to the Cucurbite; 
and having exactly luted the teres, we continue a 
little Fire, to bring out the reſt of the Phlegm; after 
which, we increaſe it, by Degrees; and the Spirits 
aſcend in Clouds with a little Oil; and afterwards the 
volatile Salt which ſticks, in Form of Butterflies, to the 
Capital: We continue the Fire till nothing more aſ- 
cends, and afterwards unlute the Veſſels; and having 
ſeparated the volatile Salt, we put it into a Matraſs 
with a long Neck, pquting upon it the Spirit found 
in the 3 pw then adapt a blind Capital to the 
Matrafs, an . luted the Junctures with a wet 
Bladder, and plac'd the Matraſs on Sand, we make 
ſublimate, by a flow Fire, all the volatile Salt, as we 
have done that of the Viper. We ſeparate that Salt, 
and keep it in a Vial, well cork'd. | 

The volatile Salt of Urine js a very good Remedy 
for quartan Agues, and malignant Fevers: It raiſcs 
Obſtructions, and is diuretick, and ſudorifick. The 
Doſe is from 6 to 16 Grains, in ſome Liquor appro- 
priated to the Diftemper. | | 

We filtrate what is left in the Matraſs, the Spirit 
runs through, and there remains a ſmall Quantity of a 
black and very ſtinking Oil, which is good to reſolve 
cold Tumours, and for the Pally. The Spirit may 
be retify'd at a Sand Heat, to ſeparate it from ſome 
Dirt which remains at the Bottom. This Spirit has 
the ſame Virtues of the Salt. The Doſe is from 8 to 
20 Drops, in ſome Liquor. Two Drachms of it are 
often mix'd with 2 Ounces of Brandy, to rub the pa- 
ralitical Parts; tis alſo us'd for cold Pains, and the 
Sciatica. 


Note, That the Urine of young Men is preferable to 
others; becauſe it contains more Salt. This Re- 
medy is never to be adminiſter'd in Broth, becauſe 
Broth being taken hot, the Heat exalts Part of the 
volatile Salt before the Cup can be carry*d to the 
Mouth of the Patient. From this we'll paſs to our 
Operations on Hariſhorn. 25 


HarTSHORNS, are a Production of a glutinous Hu- 
mour of the Brain, which being puſh'd out by the 
Spirits of the Animal, ſublimate at firſt into two ſimple 
and tender Horns, without Branches; but the Nouriſh- 
ment flowing thither in Abundance, by the Veſſels 
form'd in them, they ſoon grow conſiderably, and ex- 
tend themſelves by ſeveral Branches, which grow hard 
like Bones. The Hart unloads himſelf of his Horns 
every Spring, becauſe that Part which ſticks to the 
Head, having harden'd during the Winter, fo that the 

utinous Humour which in the Spring flows from the 
Brain, being incapable to penetrate it, there are form'd 
under it new Horns, which Gapolent the old ones. 

Hartſborn raſp*d, is employ'd in Ptiſans, for Diar- 
rhza's, Spitting of Blood, to reſiſt the Malignity of 
Humours, and to kill Worms. A Jelly is prepar'd 
of it, by its being boil'd, a long Time, in Water, or 
till the glutinous Part of the Horn be ſoften'd, and diſ- 
ſolv'd in the Water. Sugar, white Wine, Lemon 
Juice, and Cinnamon, are often added to it, to render 
it more agreeable. | | 8 

We diſtil the Water of Hartſborn, by cutting into 
ſmall Pieces, tender Horus, or rather thoſe which 
ſprout in the Spring, and putting them into a ſtone 
Cucurbite, to which having adapted a Capital, with its 
Recipient, and luted exactly the Junctures, we diſtil, at 
the vaporous Bath, or in Balneo mariæ, all the aqueous 
'Humidity, which will be the Water of Hariſborn, 
eſteem*d very good to, facilitate Delivery, and to reſiſt 
the Malignity of Humours in malignant Fevers. The 
Doſe is from 1 Ounce to 4. | 


Note, That though this Water be very much eſteem'd, 
it can't have a great Virtue, ſince tis nothing but 
the Phlegm of the Mixt; the volatile Salt, and the 

. Oil, in which conſiſts all the good Quality of the 

Hariſborn, being left, in what remains in the Cu- 

curbite. To make a good Water of Hariſborn, 
We capable 
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capable to produce a good Effect, there muſt be 
mix'd with it, Cinnamon, Mace, Orange-Peel, and 
other hyſterick Arcana; and the whole Mixture 
having been well humected with white Wine, is 
put in Digeſtion, and afterwards diſtill'd. To ex- 
tract the volatile Salt, Spirit, and Oil of Hariſborn, 

the Proceſs is the ſame as in the Diſtillation of the 
Viper. 


Though the human Crantum, and the Brain, be 
much imbib'd with Pituita, and viſcous Phlegm, tis 
nevertheleſs the Reſervoir of the moſt ſubtile Spirits of 
the Body, which are continually ſublimated there; 
therefore they muſt contain ſeveral good Remedies. 

The Head to be employ'd in Medicine, muſt have 
been ſeparated from the Body of a ſtrong and healthy 
young Man, newly dead of a violent Death, and who 
has not been bury'd, that it may remain impregnated 
with all its active Principles; the moſt ſubtile thereof 
would have been diſſipated in the Earth. 

Human Cranium, dry'd, raſp'd, and pulveriz'd, is 
much eſteem'd for the Epilepſy, and all the Diſorders 
of the Brain. The Doſe is from 10 Grains to 2 Scru- 
ples. It operates by its Salts, which are all volatile. 

There is found on the Cranium of Criminals expos'd 
on the Highways, or hung in Chains, a Sort of green 
Moſs, call'd Uſnea, which is a very good Aſtringent, 
proper to ſtop Bleeding, apply d outwardly. A little 
Bit of it is introduc'd into the Noſtrils, to ſtop the 
Hæmorrhage of the Noſe. Crolius employs it in his 
ſympathetick and hermetick Unguent. It alſo may 
be us'd inwardly, for the Epilepſy. 

Human Brain, taken inwardly, is an excellent Re- 
medy for the Epilepſy, when not yet confirm'd. The 
Uſe muſt be continu'd during 15 Days. The Doſe is 
2 Drachms. 

The DisTILLAT10N or The HUMAN CRAN TUM, 
and of the Brain, is a Separation of the active Prin- 
ciples contain'd in the human Head, made in the fol- 
lowing Manner: We take the Head of a ſtrong and 
healthy young Man, who has dy'd a violent Death, 
from which ve ſeparate the Skin, and all the outward 
Fleſh; we ſaw, or break it in ſmall Pieces, and put it, 
with all it contains, into 2 or 3 large Retorts of Glaſs 
or Stone, which we lute, leaving Half of them empty; 
we place the Retorts in one, or ſeveral reverberatory 
Furnaces, and adapt, to each, a large Recipient, lute 
the Junctures, and make under the Veſſels a little 
Coal Fire, for 4 or 5 Hours, as well to heat them in- 
ſenſibly, as to diſtil the phlegmatick Part of the Brain: 
We afterwards increaſe the Fire ſlowly, to the third 
Degree, then come out white Clouds, which fill the 
Recipient; afterwards the Oil; and, laſtly, the vo- 
latile Salt, which ſticks to the Sides of the Recipient : 
We continue the Fire, increaſing it towards the End 
of the Operation, till nothing more comes out, which 
is known at the Recipient's growing cold. The Ope- 
ration ended, we let the Fire go out, and unluting the 
Recipients, when they are cold, we find in them a 
great deal of Phlegm, volatile Salt, and black and 
ſtinking Oil: We ſhake the whole very well together, 

to diſſolve the volatile Salt which adheres to the Sides 
of the Recipient, and caſt afterwards the Liquor into 
a Funnel lin'd with grey Paper, which Funnel is plac'd 


ordinary, moving its Head, at the 


up with Wax, for Winter Store. 
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Drop to 6; but becauſe of 
1 of ts offenſive Smet, "is 61. 

Honey, Mel, (which falls nex 
is a ſweet "one of Juice, ſuck'd from Venn los, 
the Bees, and repoſited in their Com les, b 
riſhment. 7 ombs, for their No. 

In all Flowers which have Utric 
the Petala, is found a viſcid, — pm Bottom of 
good Plenty. The Bees viſit theſe Flow, © IS in 
ting in their Proboſcides, or Trun fk and put. 
Honey-Tuice, and load their Stomachs * out the 
afterwards diſcharg'd, and laid up in their or to be 
that Honey is a Vegetable Subſtance, In nn: So 

1 0 
the Bee is a ſmall tranſparent Bladder — . f 
proper Receptacle of the Honey; when by is the 
finds this full, it returns, enters one of tho 8 
diſcharges it there, by that Part of the H el, and 
between the two Jaws, which 1 *ad ſituate 
Jaws, ch it extends wider than 

{ | 

Way, and that. If a Drop happens tobe t 
it ſucks it up again by its Proboſcis, and dis THard d, 
a· new. When a Cell is fill'd with Hang, they ſtop , 

Honey was antiently taken for a Dew 
ſcended on Flowers; but what proves = 9 or de- 
is, that the Bees only gather it after the Sun " 
when there is no Dew left: It muſt, therefgre 80 n 
be a Liquor prepar'd in the Flo Aw 
g 9 Prep Wers, and excreted b 
its proper Veſſels ike Manna; or the fine Duſt, 2 
Farina fecundans, as they call it, of the Apices, For 
according to the Obſervations of M. Dy Vernay, the 
Bees, when in Search of Honey, fix on no other Pur 
but the Stamina and Apices, and not on ſuch as yield 
any other Liquor. 

What is very remarkable, is, that Honey, in Virtys 
of its vegetable Nature, is diſcover'd by M. L' Emery 
to contain Iron ; which Diſcovery may ſerve as an 
Anſwer to M. Geoffroy's chymicel Queſtion, Sc. viz, 
Whether there's any Part of the Plant with Iron ? 
For if ſo delicate an Extract from the fineſt Part of 
the Flower, and this further elaborated in the little 
Viſcera of the Inſect, be not void of Iron; we may 
deſpair of ſeeing any fo. 

Four Things can contribute to the Goodneſs of 
Honey: 1. The Heat and Purity of the Air; for we 
ſee that Honey produc'd in hot Climates, as in Las. 
guedoc and Dauphine, in France, is ordinarily better 
than that made in temperate Provinces. 2. In the 
Goodneſs of the Bees, according as they are more or 
leſs domeſtick, and natural; for often foreign ones 
introduce themſelves into the Hives. 3. The Place, 
and Paſture of the Bees; for according to the Nature 
and Strength of the Plants which the Bees ſuck, they 
make a better or worſe Honey, and more or leſs odo- 
rous. Thus we ſee that the moſt proper Places to 
make good Honey, are thoſe ſhelter'd from northerly 
Winds, and expos'd to the Eaſt or South; becaulc 
the Bees find there Plants which are ſtronger, more 
aromatick, and eſſential, than elſewhere. 4. The 
Manner of preparing Honey, when taken out of the 
Hives; for ſometimes, according to the Dextenty of 
the Workman, Honey is more or leſs fine. Some Na- 
turaliſts will have Honey to be of a different Quality, 
according to the Difference of the Flowers or Plants 


on a glaſs Cucurbite ; the Spirit is filtrated, and leaves 
on the Paper a black and very ſtinking Oil, which we 
pour into a Bottle, to keep it. We adapt a Capital, 
with 1ts Recipient, to the Cucurbite which contains 
the Spirit, lute the Junctures, and, by a flow Sand 
Heat, diſtil about Half the Liquor, which is the rec- 
tify*d Spirit of the human Head. 

This Spirit is excellent for the Epilepſy, Apoplexy, 
Pally, Lethargy, and all hyſterick Diſeaſes, OE kg 
motes Sweat, reſiſts Venom, and is proper for Palpi- 
tations, Vapours, and the Scurvy. The Doſe is from 
4 to 20 Drops. 

The black Oil is very reſolutive, and proper for the 
Hyſtericks, if given to Women to ſmell: *Tis alſo 


very good for the Epilepſy, taken inwardly, from 1 
2 


the Bees ſuck it from. Accordingly, Strabo relates, 
that there is a Kind of Honey in Pontus, which * 
ſtrong Poiſon; being procur'd by Bees which bi 
upon Aconite and Wormwood. F. Lamberti, in his 
Account of Mingrelia, aſſures us of the contrary _ 
affirms it the beſt Honey in the World, by 2 
the great Quantity of Baum growing there. He 1 
that there Is another very white Kind of Hong, 
as Sugar, and which does not ſtick to the Hands. * 
We have two Kinds of. Honey, white, and = 
The white, call'd alſo Virgin Honey, trickles 1 
taneouſly from the Comb, by turning it UP» Fey . 
ing it. The yellow is ſqueez d from the 2 * 
Prefs, after having firſt ſoften'd them with a little — 
ter over the Fire. There is alſo an intermediate 0 
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of a yellowſh white Colour, drawn by Expreſſion, 


ire. Yellow Honey is the moſt common, and 
N 8 Countries: It muſt be new, of a pretty 
ick Conſiſtence, of a golden Colour, and agreeable 
- nell, Alchymiſts ſearch for Gold in it, becauſe of its 
Colour, which ap roaches that of Gold. They pre- 
tend, alſo, to find in it a great deal of univerſal Spi- 
oy becauſe extracted from Flowers, where they be- 
reve that Spirit condens'd in a greater Quantity than 
any where elſe. 2 2 

white Honey is pectoral, it excites Spitting, helps 
Reſpiration, is reſtorative, and laxative. 

Yellow Honey is deterſive, laxative, digeſtive, atte- 
muant, and reſolutive. Honey diſſolv'd in Water is 
call'd Hydromel : It can be render'd ſpirituous, or vi- 
nous, in the following Manner : This Operation is 
Honey diffolv'd in Water, and render'd vinous by Fer- 
mentation, thus: Twenty Pounds of fine Honey, 
white, of a good Confiſtence, newly taken out of the 
Hive, and of an agreeable Taſte, are put in a large 
Baſon tinn'd, and 60 Pounds of Water pour'd upon 
it ; the Mixture muſt boil gently on the Fire, and be 
ſkimm'd, from Time to Time, to the Diminution of 
about Half the Water; then the Liquor is ſtrain'd 
through a new Sieve, to ſeparate the — if any 
remain. This is call'd Simple Hydromel, and is very 

for the Diſeaſes of the Breaſt. | 

Vous HYDrOMEL, (the ſame with what we uſu- 
ally call Mead, &c.) is made of Rain-water, and the 
beſt Honey, boil'd together, and ſkimm'd, from Time 
to Time, till they become of a Conſiſtence capable to 
fuſtain an Egg; this done, the Liquor is expos'd to 
the Sun for 40 Days, to diſpoſe it to ferment ; then 
adding ſome Spaniſh Wine to it, and keeping it 2 or 3 
Months, it acquires a Flavour ſcarce inferior to Malm- 
fey. It fuddles readily, and the drunken Fit holds 
longer than that produc'd by Wines, by reaſon of its 
more viſcid Conſiſtence. 

Fydromel is the common Drink of the Poles and 
Nuſſians. Diodorus Siculus, lib. 5. and Ariſtotle, re- 
lte, that the Celtiberi, and Taulantii, antient People 
of Nyria, drank Hydromel inſtead of Wine. 

The DrsT1iLLATIon or Honey, (which is more 
of our Province than the Preparation of Hydromel) is 
a Separation of the Water, Spirit, and Oil of Honey, 
from its terreſtrial Parts; 94 in the following Man- 
ner: Four Pounds of good Honey are put in a large 
ſtone Cucurbite, and the Humidity diſtill'd till the 
acid Drops begin to come out; then the Fire is put 
out, and the Water kept in a Bottle: It is yellowiſh, 
of a good Smell of Honey, and of a ſouriſh Taſte. 
This Water is cordial, pectoral, and aperitive; pro- 

r to expel Milk from the Breaſt, The Doſe is 2 
42 twice a Day. It alſo makes the Hairs 


grow. 

The Matter left in the Cucurbite is put into a glaſs 
or ſtone Retort, two Thirds whereof are left empty ; 
the Retort is plac'd in a reverberatory Furnace, and 
having adapted a large Recipient to it, and luted ex- 
actiy the Junctures, the Diſtillation is begun by a little 
Fire, for 3 Hours, to heat the Retort, which Fire is 
increas'd ſlowly, till the Recipient be fill'd with 
Clouds ; then the Fire is continu'd till nothing more 
comes out, the Veſſels are unluted, afterwards, and the 
Spirit ſeparated from the Oil through a Funnel lin'd 
with grey Paper: Theſe two Liquors are kept a-part, 

Spirit of Honey is a good Aperitive; tis put in 
Juleps to a dF, Acidity The 70% is good for the 
Caries of the Bones. 
Wax, (which is the laſt Subject of our chymical 
rations) is a ſoft, yellowiſh Matter, whereof the 
form Cells to receive theiFHoney. Wax, is not 
the Excrement of this laborious InſeR, as the Antients, 
wed _ them, many of the Moderns, el 
nd: It is pro a Juice, exuding out of the 
Leaves of * Nang, - adhering to the Surface 
thereof ; from which tis ſcrap'd off by the Bees, with 


their rough Thighs, to build their Combs withal. | 


It is chiefly afforded by Lavender and Roſemary, from 
59 
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which laſt any Body may gather Was ; and with th 
Aſſiſtance of the — the Wax may be plainly 
ſeen ſticking on the Leaves of the Plant. So that 
Wax is not an Animal, but a Vegetable Subſtance. 

Naturaliſts have generally imagin'd Jax to be ga- 
ther'd from the Flower, ſome Tank the Petala; and 
others from the Apices: But Boerhaave aſſures us, tis 
a Juice peculiar to the Leaves, and not afforded by the 
Flowers, which only yield Hon . | 

The Honey is form'd, as we have already obſerv'd; 
of a liquid Matter ſuck'd into the Body, and only 
ſeems to arrive at its Perfection in the Entrails of the 
little Animal; whereas the Wax being a hard Sub- 
ſtance, is gather'd only by the Fore- Legs and Chaps, 
convey'd thence to the Middle-Legs, and thence to 
the middle Joint of the Hind-Legs, where there's a 
{mall Cavity, like the Bowl of a Spoon, to receive it, 
and where *tis collected into Heaps, of the Shape and 
Size of Lentils. The Bee, arriv'd at the Hive with 
its Load of Wax, finds ſome Difficulty in unburdening 
himſelf of ſo tenacious a Matter; frequently being un- 
able to lay it down himſelf, he calls for Aſſiſtance, by . 
a particular Motion of the Legs and Wings; upon 
which, a Number of his Companions firaitway run 
to his Succour, and each, with his Jaws, takes off a 
ſmall Quantity of the Wax, others ſucceeding, till 
their Fellow Bee be quite diſburden'd. | 

Two Sorts of Wax are found in the Hive, viz. a 
red Wax, or natural Maſtick, calPd Propolis, or Virgin 
Wax, the Bees uſe it to ſtop the Holes, and Cracks of 
their Hives ; and the yellow Wax. This laſt muſt be 
choſen new, hard, compact, brittle, neat, of a fine 
yellow Colour, and an agreeable Smell. 

Wax is emollient, and reſolutive; *tis us'd in Plai- 
ſters, and Unguents, to give them a due Conſiſtence. 

The DisTiLLATION or Wax, is a Separation of 
the Oil of the Wax from its Phlegm, and Part of its 
Salt; which is done by melting 2 Pounds of yellow 
Wax in an earthen Diſh, and mixing with it as much 
Clay, in Powder, as is wanted to make a Paſte of it, 
which Paſte is form'd into little Bullets, and the Bul- 
lets put into a glaſs or ſtone Retort, one Third whereof 
is left empty: The Retort is plac'd in a revetberatory 
Furnace, a Recipient adapted to it, and the Juntures 
very well luted ; which done, a little Fire is made, at 
firſt, to bring out the Phlegm, and then the Spirit : 
The Fire being increas'd, by Degrees, afterwards, there 
comes out a Liquor which thickens in the Recipient, 
like Butter; the Fire is continu'd till nothing more 
comes out : Then the Veſſels are unluted, and the Spi- 
rit mix'd with the Phlegm, ſeparated from the Butter, 
and kept in a Bottle, well cork'd. 

The Spirit of Wax is a very good Aperitive. The 
Doſe is from 10 Drops to 3o, in fome Liquor appro- 
priated to the Diſtemper. 


Butter of Wax is a good Reſolutive for Tumours, 


cold Humours, Pains in the Joints, Palſy, Chilblanes, 


Sc. 

Having thus happily ended our chymical Operations, 
and concluded our Treatiſe of Chymiſtry, without ha- 
ving been diſturb'd, in the leaſt, by thoſe Birds of 
Prey, and of ill Omen, whoſe ſiniſter Appearance is 
more pernicious to a Chymiſt than the Vapours of cal- 
cin'd Antimony, or Spirit of Nitre ; I'll proceed to 
give ſome more 3 Directions (according to my 
Promiſe) for the Uſe of ſeveral of our chymical Prepa- 
rations, adapted to the Age, Conſtitution, &c. of the 
Patient, and to the Malady, or Diſeaſe, he is afflicted 
with: Not that I would inſinuate, thereby, that every 
Patient can be his own Phyſician, with the Help of 
theſe particular Directions; for each Malady is attended 
with ſo many different Symptoms, and thoſe Symp- 
toms change ſo often, and ſometimes ſo ſuddenly, that 
they render the beſt Remedies inefficacious, and ſome- 
times dangerous, when not adminiſter'd with the Ad- 
vice of a judicious Phyſician, who alone can make a 
juſt Difference between thoſe Symptoms, and knows 
the propereſt Time to adminiſter the Remedy. But, 
however, theſe particular Preſcriptions may be of ſome 
Uſe in the Country, where there is ſometimes a 

8 P Scarcity 
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Scarcity of Phyſicians, and to Perſons in indifferent 
Oi ces, who are not able to pay the exorbitant 
Fee of a Phyſician, few of them being very willing to 
viſit a Patient who can't afford to pay a Fee; though 
I conſider thoſe who refuſe it as acceſſory to a poor 
Patient's Death: And what is the more ſurprizing to 
me, is, that thoſe who can better do it for nothing, 
are always the moſt backward to viſit a poor Patient ; 
as if the Life of a poor and honeſt Member of the 
Commonwealth was not as precious to her, as that 
of a rich Rogue. But this is preaching a Moral, which, 
I am afraid, will be little minded, or perhaps laugh'd 
at. I know that there are ſome of our great Dons 
who imagine that they do a great deal for the 8 
Good, when they give Audience, at their Palaces, 
two or three Times a Week, and that in Poſt too, to 
ſome poor Objects of Charity; but *tis not thoſe who 
are capable to reſort to theis Houſes who want moſt 
their Advice; tis thoſe poor miſerable Moribunds 
confin'd in their Beds, and who but too often die for 
Want of Succour. Would they go to viſit thoſe 
truly deſerving Objects? No, *tis too much out of 
their Way; for while they would be attending thoſe 
r Patients, who have nothing to recommend them 

ut their Miſery, (a very bad Plea near a Phyſician in 
Vogue) they would perhaps loſe the taking of 6 or 8 
Guineas, I can but think that the Law is defective 
in this; for there ſhould be a ſevere Puniſhment for 
Phyſicians who ſhould refuſe to viſit a poor Patient; 
and for thoſe infamous Men-Midwives, who, when cal- 
led to a poor Woman in Danger of her Life, the firſt 
Queſtion they aſk, is, ho'll pay me? And put a whole 
Neighbourhood under Contribution, before they can be 
prevail'd with to go to Work. I would not mention 
this, if I had not a flagrant Inſtance of it in a cer- 
tain Doctor, who, the 8th of April 1740, was ſent 
for to a Woman, five or ſix Doors off him, who was 
in imminent Danger of her Life, but refus'd to go, 
becauſe the Woman liv'd in a mean Place, whence he 
concluded there was no Money to be got : I can ſpeak 
pertinently of this, for which I could have ſeveral 
Vouchers in the Neighbourhood, and was myſelf to 
have aſſiſted the Gentlewoman, but was not to be 

found. But to proceed. 

2 x 


Remedies for the Acuk. 
3 


For 'the Tertian, Quartan, &c. Agues, the Patient 


muſt be very well purg'd, before any other Remedies 


are adminiſter d to him. The beſt Purgatives, on this 
Occaſion, for Children, and Perſons of weak Conſti- 
tutions, are, 1. Soluble Tartar, of which, 10 Grains 
may be adminiſter*d to a Child of 2 Years of Age; 
15 Grains to one of 8; and 20 Grains to one of 12. 
Twenty Grains to a Woman or Man of a weak Con- 
ſtitution; and 2 Scruples to thoſe of a ſtronger Con- 
ſtitution. 2. Vitriolated Tartar, which may be admi- 
niſter'd in the ſame Doſe as the ſoluble Tartar. 3. 
Carnachin's Powder, 10 Grains to a Child of 2 Years 
old; 15 to one of 8; and 15 to one of 12. Twenty 
Grains to a Perſon of a weak Conſtitution, and eaſy 
to be purg'd ; 35, and even 40 Grains, to a Perſon of 
a ſtronger Conſtitution. 4. Mercurius dulcis, in a 
Bolus ; 3 Grains to a Child of 2 Years old; 6 to one 
of 8; and 8 to one of 12. Eight Grains to a Perſon 
of a weak Conſtitution; and 10, or even 12, to a 
ſtronger. 


Note, That when a Patient takes any of the mercurial 
Preparations, he muſt keep himſelf warm all that 
Day, and take Care that the Remedy may not touch 
his Teeth, becauſe it looſens them; that Mercury 
is one of the moſt ſovereign Remedies we have in 
Medicine; and that no Body is to be afraid to take 
it in the Doſes above preſcrib' d. Mercury ſeldom 
gives more than 2 or 3 Stools, and purges otherwiſe 
by Sweat, or Inſenſible Perſpiration. 


Purgatives for Perſons of ſtrong Conſtitutions, are, 


1. Carnachin's Powder, 40 Grains. 2. Cy 

lorum, 6 Grains; and 8 for a very Mogg Ct Meta 
3. Mercurius dulcis, 15 Grains; and red Pr. Ution, 

without Addition, 4 Grains; and even 6 Pug dada 

robuſt, 4. Soluble emetic Tartar, 12. e moſt 

Grains; which laſt is the ſtronger Doſe. 5 

of Antimony, 4 Grains; and 6 for a very 0... 2 
itution. * ſtrong Con- 


Note, That ſome of theſe Remedies a 

i. e. excite Vomiting; others — * 
downwards: That the Patient, when he uk © 
violent Emetick, as the Preparations of Anti R 
he muſt have a very fat Broth ready to take 

Spoonfuls of it, when he has a Motion "ap hy 
that the Stomach may not be fatigu'd too AN 
the Operation of the Remedy. 2 


mony, 


The Patient having been purg'd 

above - deſcrib'd Remotes wt . 2 
following Febrifuges: 1. For a Child of 2 and 
4 Years of Age, Tinfture of Quinguina _ 'vith 
Wine, or Water, Half an Ounce twice a Day, ; 
an Ounce in all, viz. Halt an Ounce in the Morni 8 
faſting, and another Half Ounce two Hours after 
Dinner ; for a Child of 12 Years old, and Perſons of 
a very weak Stomach, and a cacochimous Conſtitu- 
tion, an Ounce in the Morning, and another Ounce 
in the Afternoon; for Perſons of a ſtrong Conftity- 
tion, 3 Ounces every Day, viz. an Ounce before 
Breakfaſt, an Ounce an Hour before Dinner, and ano- 
ther Ounce any Time in the Afternoon. 2, Tinf&ur: 
of Quinguina made with Spirit of Wine, for a Child of 
4 or 5 Years of Age, 20 Drops a Day, viz. 10 in the 
Morning faſting, and 10 more 2 Hours after Dinner; 
for Perſons of a weak Conſtifution, 30 Drops in the 
Morning, and 30 in the Afternoon; for robuſt Per- 
ſons, a Drachm in the Morning, and another in the 
Afternoon. 3. Extract of Quinquina, for Children, 
10 Grains in the Morning, and 10 Grains in the Af- 
ternoon ; for Perſons of a weak Stomach, Sc. 20 
Grains in the Morning, and 3o in the Afternoon; br 
ſtrong Perſons, Half a Drachm in the Morning, and 
Half a Drachm in the Afternoon, 


Note, That if the Agues were obſtinate, and could 
not be cur*d by theſe Doſes, each Doſe may be in- 
creas*d, without the leaſt Danger, to one Third of 


the Quantity. 


Remedies for the Aphrs, or little CANKERS in the 
Mouth, 


The Spirits of Allum, Vitriol, Salt, and Sulphur, 
mix'd with Plantane- water. Tincture of Myrrb is allo 
very good, mix'd with the ſame Water, 


Remedies for the ApopLExy and LETHARGY- 


1. Compoſed Water of Meliſſa, for the Apopleg, 
when it is but the firſt Attack, and the Suffocation 
does not appear very ſtrong, Half an Ounce. For 
the Lethargy, juſt began, Half an Ounce, or 2 
Drachms of Hungary-water, or Spirit of Wine. 2. 
In a ſecond Attack of the Apoplexy, or when the Le- 
thargy has been of ſome Duration, an Ounce of eme- 
tick Syrup, or 2 Ounces of emetick Wine, or 4 Grains 
of Flowers of Antimony, or 15 Drops of volatile Spirit 
of Sal Ammoniack, in Brandy, or Wine; or 25 Drops 
of Tintture of Salt of Tartar, in Cinnamon-water, Or 
Wine ; or Half a Drachm of camphorated Spirit of 
Wine. 3. When the third Attack of the Apopley, 
and the Lethargy has been of a long Duration, : 
Drops of Spirits of Venus, in Wine, or 6 _ 
Glaſs of Antimony, or 6 Grains of Powder of Algaro! 10 
or a Drachm of Gilla Vitrioli, or 20 Drops of volatile 
Spirit of Sal Ammoniack. 


:6ck for theſe 
Note, That I have found no greater Specific ladies 


or 20 © - 
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; the volatile Spirit of Sal Ammoniack , 
for it bs ki recovering the Patient, unleſs he 


be attack d with Death. 


he As T HM A, and other Maladies of the 
Remedies for ie Lungs and Breaſt. : 


">. recommend a better Remedy for all theſe 
* of "he Lungs and Breaſt, than 25 Drops of 
Inerary and ftiptick Tinfure, in the Morning 
my an and 5o at Night, going to Bed; for in the 
. it inciſes and diſſolves that viſcous and tena- 
Ale lager which obſtructs the Bronchia of the 
_ and renders Reſpiration very difficult; and 
Lung otes Expectoration: It ſtops Spitting of Blood, 
1 the Ulcers of the Lungs, if there are any, and 
the moſt violent Cough: So that I have ſeen 
Perſons thought to be in a very deep Conſumption, 
ectly well recover'd by uſing it; I could even an- 
er for theſe Effects on my own Life: And they 
have this great Advantage peculiar to them, that al- 
moſt all Preparations for theſe Diſeaſes are nauſeous , 
whereas this Tincture is of a very agreeable Smell and 
Taſte. It may be taken, on Sugar, or in Tea, or any 
other Liquor; but tis far more pleaſant on Sugar. I 
would not recommend them, if I was not convinc'd, 
by my own Experience, of their excellent Virtues. 

In three Weeks Time, thoſe who are pleas'd to 
have this Tindture, may be ſupply'd with it, in any 
Quantity, by my Printer, Mr. Hart. For as I have 
never us'd it, yet, but for my Patients, and Friends, 
[ only kept by me that Quantity which I thought ſuf- 
ficient to ſerve them; though it may be kept an hun- 
dred Years, without loſing its Virtue, 


Remedies for the Windy Chor ick. 


1. When the Cholick is very violent, 8 Drops of 
Gulcify'd Spirit of Nitre, or 20 Drops of volatile Spi- 
rt of Sal Ammoniack, or 6 Drops of Oil of Cinna- 
mon, or 2 Drachms of tartariz'd Spirit of Wine, or 
u Ounce of Oil of Acorns, or 15 Drops of the Tinc- 
ture of Mars, extracted by the Sal Ammoniack. 2. 
When the Cholick is not ſo violent, 6 Drops of Oil of 
Aniſeed, or Nutmeg grated in Broth, or 15 Grains of 
Mace, or 8 Grains of Oil of Nutmeg. 


Remedies for the NEPHRETICK CHOLICK, the STONE 
and the GRAVEL. 


1, For the Nephretick ; 15 Drops of Laudanum, 
or 10 Grains of Salt of Mars, or a Scruple of aperitive 
Extract of Mars, or two Drachms of I incture of 
Mars, or half a Drachm of Spirit of Water-Creſſes; 
or 10 Drops of Spirit of Turpentine, or 16 Drops of 
Spirit of Gum-Ammoniack. 2. For the Gravel, be- 
ſides all theſe Remedies preſcribed for the Nephretick : 
15 Grains of volatile Salt of Amber or Karabe, or 
twenty Drops of Spirit of Amber, or a Drachm of 
Sal-Prunellze. 3. For the Stone; eight Drops of acid. 
Spirit of Sal-Armoniack, or eight Drops of dulcified 
Spirit of Nitre, or eight Drops of Spirit of Salt, or 
12 Drops of Spirit of Vitriol of Mars, or two Scruples 
of Salt of Sulphur. | | 


Remedies for the BiL1ous CholL ick. 


1. If the Cholick be not very violent, a Scruple of 
purifed Saltpetre, or of Sal-Prunellz ; or half a Scru- 
le of Salt of Sulphur, or thirty Grains of vitriolated 
Tartar, or a Scruple of ſoluble Tartar. 2. If the 
Golick is violent : 10 Drops of Spirit of Vitriol; or 
15 Drops of Spirit of Sulphur, or eight Drops of dul- 
died Spirit of Nitre. 


Remedies for the DRors v. 


1. When the Dropſy is not yet confirmed; aperitive 
Crocus Martis, a Scruple, or two Drachms of aperitive 


3 


— 


? 
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Tincture of Mars, or 30 Grains of aperitive Extract 
of Mars, or a Drachm of refined Sal of 10 
Grains of volatile Salt of Karabe or Amber, or a 
Drachm and a half of Cryſtal of Tartar, or eight Drops 
of Spirit of Turpentine, or 30 Grains of vitriolated 
Tartar, or 3o Grains of fixed Salt of Tartar, or 
20 Grains of Gum Ammoniack, or 12 Drops of 
Spirit of Gum Ammoniack, or 10 Grains of vola- 
tile Salt of Urine, or half a Drachm of Spirit of Wa- 
ter-Creſles taken every other Day. When the Drop 
is confirmed; fix Grains of Cryſtals of the Moon, or 
of Silver, or a Scruple of Mercurial Panacea, or three 
Grains of fixed Precipitate of Mercury, or 12 Drops 
of Spirit of Vitriol of Mars, or 10 Grains of Salt or 
Vitriol of Mars, or thirty Grains of purified Sal-Ar- 
moniack, or eight Drops of dulcified Spirit of Nitre, 


or of Spirit of Sulphur, or of Spirit of Vitriol, or of 
Spirit of Salt. 


Note, That the Patient muſt have been very well 
purged before he takes any of the above-preſcribed 
Remedies, eſpecially the Preparation of Mars. A 
Patient, who is not of a very ſtrong Conſtitution, 
and is only inclinable to Dropſy, may be purged 


with the following Draught: Take Rhubarb, Sen- 


na, and Sal-Prunellz, of each a Drachm, two 
Pinches of Aniſeed; have them macerated for 2 
whole Night on the hot Embers, in a ſufficient 
Quantity of Decoction of Parietary : Strain it thro* 
a Cloth in the Morning, and when cold, add to it 
eight Grains of Reſin of Jalap, diſſolved in an 
Ounce of pale Roſes, and take it : You may take 
the ſame Doſe twice, at a Week's Diſtance from one 
another; and afterwards take 15 Drops in the 
Morning faſting, and 15 in going to Bed of the 
following Mixture : Take an Ounce of aperitive 
Tincture of Mars, half an Ounce of Tincture of 
Karabe, or Amber, and an Ounce of Balſam of 
Capaiba, which muſt be mixed together. 


Remedies for the EeiLepsy and Firs, 


1. For the Epilepſy; ſix Drops of Oil of human 
Cranium, or 20 Grains of black Precipitate, or two 
Ounces of emetick Syrup, or 15 Grains of Cinnabar 
of Antimony, or fix Grains of Powder of Algaroth, 
or ſix Grains of Glaſs of Antimony ; or eight Dro 
of Spirit of Venus, or a Drachm of Gilla Virrioli 
For Fits; ſix Drops of Spirit of Venus; or 20 Grains 
of the Smatachick of Poterius ; or 15 Grains of ſolu- 
ble emetick Tartar ; or half a Drachm of Tincture of 
Karabe, or Amber ; or four Drops of the clear Oil of 
Karabe, or two Ounces of emetick Wine, or four 
Grains of Flowers of Antimony, or fifteen Drops of 
Spirit of human Cranium, or 15 Grains of volatile 
Salt of Tartar, or 15 Drops of Tincture of Myrrh, 
or 16 Grains of Ens Veneris, or 30 Drops of Tincture 
of Salt of Tartar, or 16 Grains of volatile Salt of 
Urine. 


Remedies for the ConTINUAL FEVERS., 


1. When the Fever is not very violent, nor attend- 
ed with Delirium ; a Drachm of purified Saltpetre, or 
of Sal-prunellz, taken every other Day in Broth, or 
Water of Centaury, till the Fever be abated ; or 30 
Grains of Salt of Sulphur, taken in the ſame Manner, 
or two Drachms of Cryſtal of Tartar, taken in the ſame 
Manner, or 12 Grains of ſoluble emetick Tartar, taken 
three Times at three Days diſtance from one another 
if the Fever continues, or two Ounces of emetick 
Wine, taken twice, at five or ſix Days from one an- 
other. 2. If the Fever be very violent, and attended 
with Delirium; 12 Drops of volatile Spirit of Sal-Ar- 
moniack taken every Day in any cold Laquor till the 
Fever be abated, which I fuppoſe will be by twice 
taking it, or eight Drops of Spirit of Vitriol, or ten 
Drops of dulcified Oll of Vitriol, or 20 Drops of Lau- 


danum, which may be increaſed to 30, if the Fever, 


continues, — 
R Remedies 


: 
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Remedies for MaLtonanT FEVERVs. 


Six Grains of Aurum Fulminans, or 12 Drops of 
ardent Spirit of Saturn, or 25 Grains of Diaphoretick 
Antimony, or 12 Grains of Flowers of Sal-Armont 
ack, or 30 Drops of dulcified volatile Spirit of Sal- 
Armoniack, or 10 Grains of volatile Salt of Vipers, or 
15 Grains of Animal Bezoard, or a Scruple of the An- 
tihectick of Poterius, or five Ounces of Walnut-Water, 
or 12 Drops of volatile Spirit of Gum Armoniack, or 
two Drachms of ſudorifick Water of Viper. 


Remedies for the H1sTER1CKs, to promote the MENSES, 
and for the GREEN-SICKNESS. 


i. For the Hiſtericks; 15 Drops of Tincture of An- 
timony, or 16 Grains of volatile Salt of Hartſhorn, or 
18 Grains of volatile Salt of Urine, or 20 Drops of 
Spirit of human Cranium, or 10 Drops of Spirit of 
Turpentine, or a Scruple of Antihectick of Poterius. 
2. To promote the Menſes, and for the Green-Sickneſs, 
a Scruple of aperitive Crocus Martis, taken every ſixth 
Day, or 10 Grains of Salt of Mars taken every third 
Day, or half a Drachm of Tincture of Mars taken 
every other Day, or a Drachm of Tincture of Cinna- 
mon, taken every Day, or 12 Drops of Tincture of 
Myrrh taken every Day immediately before Meal, or 
a Scruple of Extract of Aloes, taken every Day before 
Meal, or twelve Drops of Tincture of Saffron, and of 
Caſtoreum, taken every Day, or a Drachm of Spirit of 
Water-creſſes taken every Day. | 


Remedies for the HyeocnonDRIacal MELaNn- 
CHOLY. 


1. If the Malady is not confirmed ; two Drachms 
of Tincture of Mars, taken every other Day, after the 
Patient has been well purged by one of the Purgatives 
hereafter preſcribed, or 10 Grains of Salt of Mars taken 
every third Day, or 30 Grains of aperitive Extract of 
Mars taken every third Day, or 15 Grains of Diaphore- 
tick Mars taken every other Day, or 10 Drops of Es- 
ſence of Ambergreaſe, taken twice a Week in the Morn- 
ing taſting, and better at Night in going to Bed, or four 
Drops of Oil of Cinnamon at Night in going to Bed, 
or 20 Drops of TinEture of Salt of Tartar, twice a 
Weck, taken at Night, going to Bed. 2. For a con- 
firm'd Melancholy, 15 Drops of ardent Spirit of Sa- 
turn, taken 3 Times a Week, in the Morning Faſting ; 
or 10 Drops of Spirit of Vitriol of Mars, taken twice 
a Week, in the Morning faſting; or 12 Grains of 
Flowers of Sal Ammoniack, taken once a Week, at 
Night, going to Bed; or 15 Drops of Tincture of 
Antimony, taken 3 Times a Week, at Night, going 
to Bed; or 12 Drops of Spirit of Sal Ammoniack, 
taken twice a Week, at Night, going to Bed; or 12 


Grains of volatile Salt of Tartar, taken every other 
Night. 


Remedies for the Pox, CLae, and GonoRRH&# A. 


i. For the Pox, 6 Grains of green Precipitate of 
Mercury, or 30 Grains of mercurial Panacea, or 15 
Grains of white Precipitate, or 6 Grains of mineral 
Turbith, or 10 Grains of Athiops Mineralis, or 6 
Grains of red Precipitate without Addition, or Half 
a Drachm of black Precipitate. 2. For the Clap, 16 
Grains of volatile Salt of Viper, or 30 Drops of Spi- 
rit of Viper, or Half an Ounce of ſudorifick Water of 
Viper, or 15 Drops of Tincture of Antimony, or 15 
Grains of Mercurius dulcis, or 3 Grains of red Preci- 
pitate without Addition, or 2 Grains of red Preci- 
pitate extracted from corroſive Sublimate, or 4 Grains 


of Turbith Mineral. 3. For the Gonorrhea, 10 Drops 


of Spuit of Turpentine, 15 Grains of Precipitate of 
Roſe Colour, or 30 Grains of black Precipitate, or 6 


Grains of Athiops Mineralis, or 30 Grains of mer- 


curial Panacca, or 4 Grains of green Panacea. 4. To 
ſtop the Gonorrhea, Half a Drachm of Crocus Martis 


CHYMISTRY. 


aſtringens, or 30 Grains bf Cyocys 


or 2 Scruples of Antihectick of . 1 110 rings, 
of Salt of Saturn, or 30 Grains of daphor + 48 


timony. 


Nete, That I have discover, d, in my 4p 


rations, the Compoſition of ſome Pi cal Oye. 


c 
cure effectually the different Stages * 3 ay 
ereg 


Diſeaſe (a confirm'd Pox excepted) j 

— 2 but one Pill to a Doſe i. | 2 Man. 
fecting the Cure. They are a little catharga, ot 
phoretick, and diuretick, and require no © 
ment. They will be had, likewiſe, of m _ 
Mr. Hart; and likewiſe a Bottle of D- 7 vine 
moſt inveterate Gonorrbæa. Ps, tor the 


Remedies for the SMALL Pox. 


Eight Grains of Mineral Bezoar, or 10 Gr; 
Flowers of Sal Ammoniack, or 12 Drops of = of 
Spirit of Sal Ammoniack, or 2 Drops of En. 
Cloves, in Water of Bugloſs, or 2 Ounces of W. as 
of Carduus Benedictus, or 10 Grains of volatile Sal: of 
Viper, or 20 Drops of volatile Spirit of Viper, or F 
Drops of volatile Spirit of Gum Ammoniack, or x 
Grains of the Antihectick of Poterius, or Half, 
Spoonful of diſtill'd Vinegar, or 25 Drops of Tinc- 
ture of Salt of Tartar, or 4 Grains of Flowers of 
Benzoin. 


Remedies for the RB RUMATBu. 


1. To be taken inwardly, Half a Drachm of vir. 
olated Tartar, or 15 Drops of Anti- epileptick Elixir, 
or 6 Drops of Spirit of Salt, or a Drachm and a Half 
of ſudorifick Water of Viper, or 4 Grains of red 
Precipitate without Addition, or 20 Grains of mercy- 
rial Panacea, or 10 Grains of Athiops Mineralis, or 30 
Grains of diaphoretick Antimony. 2. For outward 
Application, Spirit of Wine, Hungary-wazr, Oil of 
Turpentine, Spirit of Urine, Spirit of Sal Ammo- 
niack, Oil of Bricks, Oil of Viper, and Oil of 
Nutmegs. 


Remedies for the Scukvv. 


Ten Grains of volatile Salt of Carabe, or Amber, 
or 3 Drops of Spirit of Carabe, or 15 Drops of Tinc- 
ture of Antimony, or 10 Grains of aromatick and 
oily volatile Salt, or a Drachm of Spirit of Guaiack, 
or 12 Drops of Tin&ure of Mars extracted by Sal 
Ammoniack, or 15 Grains of volatile Salt of Urine, 
or 12 Drops of Spirit of Gum Ammoniack, or 2 
Scruple of mercurial Panacea, or a Drachm of Spit 
of Water-crefſes, or 20 Grains of diaphoretick 
Mars, | 


Remedies for ScropyuLous HuMouRs, 41d the 
King's EvII. 


Fifteen Grains of Mineral Bezoar, taken every 
ſixth Day ; or 4 Grains of red Precipitate without Ad- 


dition, taken once a Week; or 8 Grains of Reſin of 
Jalap, taken every third Day; or 30 Grains of vitro 
lated Tartar, or 20 Grains of mineral Diaphoretick, 
taken every fourth Night at going to Bed; ol 15 
Grains of Salt of Tartar, taken every other Day in 


the Morning faſting. 


Note, That my vulnerary and ftiptick Tinckure rene s 
ing entirely the Maſs of Blood, is alſo a ſovercig! 
Remedy for theſe Diſorders, taken inwardly, 30 


a . at Night, for 
Drops in the Morning faſting, and 30 rdly, if there 


a whole Month, and applying it outwarc") 
be any Swelling of the Glands, or breaking out. 


Remedies for the SQUINANCY- 


A Scruple of Salt of Saturn in Plantane-Wat® - 


Gargariſm; or a Drachm of Allum in che fame * 
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CHTMISTRY. 


- iſ in Gargariſm ; or 8 Drops of Spirit of VI- 
avi or a Drachm of prepar'd Coral. 
as the Squinancy is a dangerous Malady, 
my Tae or it, which, I believe, no Body 
elſe knows, and which I have never ſeen fail. Have 
two large Spoonfuls of good Honey boil'd in a 
of Water, for the Space of 6 Minutes, and 
after it has been very well ſkimm'd, put inta it 
about Half an Ounce of dry'd red Roſes, and a 
od Handful of the Buds of Blackberry-buſhes, 
or the tendereſt Leaves, and let the whole Mixture 
boil for Half a Quarter of an Hour more; train 
it. and make the Patient gargarize his Throat with 
it warm, as often as poſſible. I wiſh I could give 
all the Diſcovenes I have made at the ſame Rate, 
and would do it, with the moſt indicible Pleaſure, 
if 1 had ſomething fix'd to depend upon; but ha- 
ving nothing left but the Advantages of my Edu- 
cation, and a precarious Hope, in the Death of 
Relations, who may out-live me; I am ſure my 
enerous Subſcribers will not take it amiſs; if I re- 
erve ſomething to myſelf. 


STIPTICKS. 


I know no better Remedy for Hemorrhages, immo- 
detate Fluxes of the Menſes, and of the Piles, than 
my vulnerary and ſtiptick Tincture. I have ſeen a 
young Man, in Southwark, who had already vomited 
above four Quarts of Blood, which could not be ſtop- 
ped by any other Remedy, reliev d immediately, after 
he had taken a Spoonful of this Tincture. 


Remedies to fortify the STOMACH. 


A Drop of Eſſence of Cinnamon, or 3 Drachms 
of Cinnamon-water, or 2 Drachms of TI incture of 
Cinnamon, or 2 Drachms of Spirit of Roſes, or 20 
Drops of Tincture of Salt of Tartar, or 8 Grains of 
Oil of Nutmegs, or 10 Drops of Elixir Proprietatis, 
or 20 Grains of the Stomachick of Poterius, or Half 
an Ounce of the Water of Flowers of Oranges, or a 
Scruple of Extract of Rhubarb, or Half a Glaſs of 
vinous Hydromel, or 2 Drops of Eſſence of Cloves. 


Remedies for the Vapours and PALPITAT1ONS. 


1. For the Yapours, 15 Drops of volatile Spirit of 
Sal Ammoniack, or of Urine, or 6 Drops of Spirit of 
Salt, or dulcify'd Spirit of Nitre, or Spirit of Vitriol, 
or Spirit of Sulphur, or 30 Grains of Salt of Sulphur, 
or 15 Drops of Spirit of human Cranium, or 15 Dro 
of Tincture of Mars extracted by Sal Ammoni 
or 12 Grains of volatile Salt of Carabe, or 2 Drops 
of rectify d Oil of Caribe, or 12 Grains of Reſin of 
Carabe, or 4 Drops of Oil of Camphor. 2. For 
Palpitations, 3 Drachms of Cinnamon-water, or 2 
Drachms of Tincture of Cinnamon, or 15 Drops of 
Tincture of Antimony, or 30 Grains of the Anti- 


ick of Poterius, or 10 Drops of Elixir Proprieta- 


tis, ot 10 Drops of Tincture of Myrrh, or 10 Drops 
of Tincture of Saffron and Caſtoreum, or Half an 


Ounce of migiſtral Water of Melifla. 
SUPPLEMEN T. 


Remedies to belp a Woman in Labour, and to bring out 
the ArTEer-BikTH, 


r. To help a Woman in Labour, Half an Ounce of 
ater of Orange-flowers, or 2 Drachms of Cinnamon- 
Vater, or 2 Drachms of Tincture of Cinnamon, or 2 
rops of Effence of Cinnamon, or 25 Drops of 
Tincture of Salt of Tartar, or 15 Drops of Tincture 
of Mars extracted by Sal Ammoniack, or 12 Drops of 


Elixir Px . . . __ 
which, 82 when the Labour is tedious; in 


emenick Tartar, or 15 Drops of Tincture of Myrrh, 


e, there are alſo given 15 Grains of ſoluble 


or Half a Drachm of ſoluble Martial Tartar. 2: To 
bring out the After-Birth, 6 Drops of Oil of Carabe, 
or Guaiack, or 4 Drops of Oil of human Cranium, or 
12 Drops of Tincture of the Moon, or 8 Grains of 
emetick Tartar. ö | | 


Remedies for Ut.czxs in the Bianver or in the 
MarTrix. 


Six Drops of dulcify'd Spirit of Nitre; or 30 Grains 
of Salt of Sulphur, or 12 Grains of Salt of Carabe; 
or 20 Drops of Spirit of Carabe, or 4 Drops of the 
clear Oil of Carabe, or 10 Drops of Spirit of Tur- 
pentine, or 8 Drops of Oil of Wax. 


Remedies for the Hicxup. 


Fifteen Drops of Laudanum, or 12 Drops of Elixir 
Proprietatis, or 3 Drops of Eſſence of Cinnamon. 


Remedies for the Sc tar te. 


1. For inward Application, 30 Grains of vitrlolated 
Tartar, taken twice a Week, in Broth, for a Month; 
or a Scruple of Extract of Aloes, taken every other 
Day; immediately before Meals, for 3 Weeks, or a 
Month, provided the Patient be not afflicted with the 
Piles, or with an immoderate Flux of the Menſes ; or 
30 Grains of Salt of Sulphur, taken twice a Week, 
during 6 Weeks; or 6 Drops of Spirit of Salt, taken, 
alſo, twice a Week, till the Patient finds Relief; or 


20 Drops of the Anti-epileptick Elixir, taken 3 Times 


a Week; or 10 Grains of Reſin of Jalap. 2. For 
outward Application, the Part muſt be rubb'd with 
Spirit of Wine, or with Hungary-water, or with Oil 
of Turpentine, or with Spirit of Urine; or of Sal 
Ammoniack. 


Remedies for ArrER- P AINS, for Lying-in Women. 


A Drachm and a Half of Oil of Acorns, or 6 
Drops bf Oil of Aniſeed, or an Ounce of Oil of Wal: 
nuts, in a Clyſter. 


For the Disk AsESs of the Eves. 


Diſtill'd Tincture of Carabe, mix'd with an equal 
Quantity of Roſe and Plantane-water; or Roſe and 
Plantane- water alone; or Salt of Saturn, diſſolv'd in 
Plantane- water; or purify'd Sal Ammoniack, diſſolv'd 
in an equal Quantity of Roſe and Plantane- water; or 
white Vitriol, diſſolv'd in Spring- water. 


Remedies for DRA NES. | 
Oil of Bricks, or Oil of Paper, or black Oil of 


Tartar ; a Bit of Cotton is imbib'd in either of theſe 
Oils, and introduc'd into the Ear. | 


Remedies for the Ar#Tzs, of ſmall Caxk ERS, which 
happen in the Mouths of Children. 


A Spoonful of my vulnerary Tincture, inix'd with 2 
Ounces of Plantane- water. 


Remedies for the Toorn-Acn. 


Oil of Cloves, Guaiack, Tobacco, or Paper; or 
Spirit of Wine, or Hungary-water, or Laudanum, or 
Spirit of Vitriol, or of Nitre, 


Remedies for the GANGRENE. 
pirit of Wine, or volatile Salt of Sal Ammoniack, 
Guaiack, or of Honey; or Oil of Tartar, Guaiack, 
Myrrh, Camphor, Benzoin, Gum Ammoniack, or of 
Bricks; or Cauſtick of Antimony, or Tincture of 
Myrrh, or Aloes ; or Phagenedick-water, Lime-water, 
or Hungary-water z or my vulnerary Tincture. 
8Q | | Re- 
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702 CATMISTRY. 


Remedies for TerTzrOUs HuUMovss, Iron, &c. 


1. Taken inwardly, 4 Grains of Roſe-colour Preci- 
pitate, 3 Doſes, taken at 3 Days Diſtance from each 
other; or 20 Grains of black Precipitate, taken in 
the ſame Manner; or 30 Grains of mercurial Panacea, 
taken, likewiſe, in the ſame Manner; or 12 Grains 
of Mercurius dulcis, or 15 Drops of Tincture of An- 
timony, taken 3 Times a Week, for a Month. 2. 
Apply'd outwardly, for the tetterous Humours, Oil of 
Tartar per deliquium, Oil of Paper, or of Myrrh; or 
Phagedenick-water. For the Iich, &c. Spirit of To- 
bacco, or philoſophical Spirit of Vitriol, or Second- 
water, mic d with twice the Quantity of common 
Water. 


Remedies for Cox r usioxs, and DISLOCAT10NS. 


Spirit of Wine, or Hungary-water, or Oil of 
Bri Wax, or of Turpentine; or Spirit of Sal 
Ammoniack. | | 


Remedies for the Caxits or THE Boxes. 


Oil of Tin, Camphor, Guaiack, or of Paper; or 
Cauſtick of Antimony, or Honey; or Spirit of Salt. 


Remedies for Burns. 
Spirit of Wine, or Hungary-water. 


Remedies for the Race. 
Fifteen Grains of volatile Salt of Viper, Sal Ammo- 


niack, or of Carabe; or 30 Grains of 'Ens Veneris, or 
10 Drops of Spirit of Venus, or 20 Drops of Tincture 
of Antimony, or 20 Drops of Tincture of Mars ex- 
tracted by Sal Ammoniack, or 20 Drops of the Anti- 
2 Elixir, or 2 Scruples of the Powder of 
TJoads. 


8 

But as there are chymical Remedies adminiſtered to 
other Perſons, beſides thoſe afflicted with chronick 
Diſeaſes, which Remedies are either to prevent Ma- 
ladies, or purify the Blood, or to help a cacochimous 
Conſtitution, Sc. we'll give a Detail, here, of all 
thoſe different Remedies, which are either cathartick, 
i. e. purge by Stool; or emetick, i. e. by Vomiting ; 
or to ſtop Vomiting ; or ſudoriſick, and diaphoretick ; 
or reſtorative, 

EMETICKS. - 


Emetick Tartar, to a Child of 6 Years old, 3 
Grains; to a weak Conſtitution 6 Grains, (when Na- 
ture declares itſelf that Way; otherwiſe Emeticks are 
never to be adminiſter*d to thoſe Perſons;) to a robuſt 
Conſtitution, 10 Grains. Soluble emetick Tartar, to a 
Child of 6 Years old, 4 Grains; to a weak Conſtitu- 
tion, 8 Grains; to a robuſt one, when there is Reple- 
tion, 15 Grains. Turbith Mineral, to a good Conſti- 
tution, 4 Grains; to a very ſtrong one, 6 Grains. 
Glaſs of Antimony, to a good Conſtitution, 3 Grains; 
to a very ſtrong one, 6 Grains. Salt of Vitriol, to a 
Child, 10 Grains; to a weak Conſtitution, 20 Grains; 
to a ſtrong one, 30 Grains. Antimonial Panacea, to a 
Child, 6 Drops; to a weak Conſtitution, 12 Drops 
to a ſtrong Conſtitution, . 20 Drops. Emetick Wine, 
ro a Child, Half an Ounce; to a weak Conſtitution, an 
Ounce and a Half; to a robuſt one, 3 Ounces, 


Remedies to flop Vom1TiING. 


Five Grains of Flowers of Benzoin, or 25 Dro of 


the Stomachick of Poterius, or 12 Drops of Elix 


Proprietatis, or 8 Drops of dulcify*d Oil of Vitriol, or 
15 Drops of Tincture of Mars by Sal Ammoeniack, 


or Half a Spoonful of diſtill'd Vi. 
Spirit of Vitriol of Mars, or g Drops aps. Dropzof 
Ambergris ; or 3 Drops of Eſſence of Che of 
3 Drops of Eſſence of Cloves, or 1 5 Dr IT or 
danum. This laſt, in my Opinion, is a $ o Lay. 
that Accident, Pecifick for 


Purgatives downwards, or CaTrHanriCgs, 


Thirty Grains of Extract of Rhu 
of Extract of Aloes, or 30 Grains of melee 
der, or 30 Grains of ſoluble Tartar, or 2; Gale 
vitriolated Tartar, or 8 Grains of Reſin — J of 
15 Grains of Mercurius dulcis. Upp, or 


ans yk 2” 


SuDoR1FiCks. 


Fifteen Drops of volatile Spirit of Sal 
or 15 Grains of Mineral r, or 20 Gra 
diaphoretick Antimony, or 20 Grains of the So 
chick of Poterius, or 15 Drops of Tincture of Ars. 
mony, or 12 Grains of volatile Salt of Viper 
Urine, or of Hartſhorn ; or 20 Drops of valatle $ of 
rit of Viper, or of Urine ; or 15 Drops of Tin 
of Mars extracted by Sal Ammoniac or 3 0 
of Water of Carduus Benedictus, or 4 Ounces of w 
ter of Walnuts, or a Drachm and à Half of fudori. 
fick Water of Viper, or 10 Grains of Reſin of Ca. 
rabe, or 12 Grains of Eus Veneris. 
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CARDIACKS, 


Eight Drops of Eſſence of Ambergris, or 3 Dro. 
of Oil of Cinnamon, or 2 Drops of Eſſence of don 


or 2 Drachms of Tincture of Cinnamon, or an Ounce 
of Water of Orange: flowers, or 2 Drachms of Spit 
of Roſes, or 20 Grains of the Stomachick of Poterius, 
or a Glaſs of vinous Hydromel, or Half an Ounce of 
magiſtral Water of Meliſſa, 


Remedies againſt Worms, 


Six Grains of mercurial Panacea, or 4 Grains of 
Mercurius dulcis, or 4 Grains of Athiops Mineralis, 
or 3 Grains of red Precipitate without Addition, or 10 
Grains of Extract of Rhubarb, or 15 Grains of Ex- 
tract of Aloes, 


Br 


REe$SOLUTIVES. 


Oil of Viper, Turpentine, Tartar, Paper, Wax, 
Bricks, or of human Cranium; or Balſam of Sulphur, 
or of Saturn, or Hungary-water, or Spirit of Wine. 
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CoSMETICKS. 


Magiſtery of Jupiter, Biſmuth, or of Saturn; or 
Flowers of Jupiter. 


To cleanſe, and carry Srors off the SKIN. 


Oil of Tartar per deliguium, or Oil of fix d Nitre, 
Acorns, or Spaniſh Nuts; or Lac Virginale, or Hun- 
gary-water. 


DzTzRsS1vEs, to cleanſe Wounds and Uleers. 


Oil of Sugar, Benzoin, Camphor, or of Tin; or 
Tincture of Myrrh or Aloes, or Oil of Turpentine, 
or Lac Virginale, or Spirit of Honey, or 8 
Water. N 


La ends. Ah. ͤ . A r r of onal aww tw. ac am Les 


Dr RRSIVE, to apply outwardly. 


Magiſtery of Biſmuth or Saturn, or Salt of Jupiter 
or Saturn, or Minium, or burnt Lead, or Ceruſe, or 
Balſam of Saturn, or Colcothar. 


CLERGY, 


Body of Perſons, conſecrated, in a particular 
Manner, to the Service of the Altars of the living 
God; of different Orders, and deſign'd to live in a 
Kind of Subordination, among themfelves, called 
ARCHY. ; 
* had the Denomination , from the parti- 
ular Name appropriated to the Perſons who compos'd 
chat Aſſembly, who are all call d CLzxxs, from the 
Greck Mu, which properly ſignifies Lot, or Heri- 
tage; the Origin of which Expreſſion is deriv'd from 
the Old Teſtament, where the Tribe of Levi, which 
was the firſt Body of Men, conſecrated, in a parti- 
cular Manner, to the Service of God, is call'd the 
Lot, Heritage, ; and God is reciprocally call'd 
their Portion 3 by reaſon that the Levites had no other 
ſettled Proviſion but the Offerings made to God. 
Even at the Time of the firſt Inſtitution of the 
Cp, by Moſes, under God's Directions, there was a 
Kind of Hierarchy, or Subordination, eſtabliſh'd among 
them, and Aaron was eſtabliſh'd the Head of that 
Hierarchy; and the Right of Primacy ſettled in his 
Houſe, excluſively of all others, by the irrevocable 
Command of the Almighty himſelf, confirm'd by ſe- 
veral Prodigies, and by the exemplary and ſeveral Pu- 
niſhments Heaven was pleas'd to make of thoſe who 
had the facrilegious Preſumption of attempting to 


= his Power. 
Under the Sovereign Pontiff, or High Prieſt, there 
were other inferior Prieſts; and Levites under thoſe 


s, 

Though the Vocation of thoſe who were to com- 
each of theſe three different Orders, was ſuf- 
ent for their Initiation into their reſpective Miniſtry , 
t vas, notwithſtanding, found expedient to accom- 
that Vocation with ſome exterior Marks, which 
ould claim from the People (ſeldom to be guided 
but by an outward Appearance) the Reſpect due to 
the Miniſter, and to give him a right Notion of the 
Excellency and Holineſs of the Sacerdotal and Levi- 
tice] Functions: Therefore the Vocation was immedi- 
ately follow'd by the Election; the Election by the 
Purification ; the Purification preceded the Conſecra- 
tion; to the Conſecration, ſucceeded the Exerciſe of 
the Miniſtry ; and to the Miniſtry, the Power and the 
Office | 


The Election, or Deſignation of the Perſon, was 
made by a carnal Succeſſion ; for the Sons ſucceeded 
their Fathers, as Eleazar did Aaron; Phineas, Elea- 
aur; and thus ſucceſſively, Eccleſ. xliii. 7. The Pu- 
rifcation was by ſome Rites, or Ceremonies, appointed 
by God himſelf; as the Aſperſion of the Wa- 
ter, the ſhaving of the Hairs, the waſhing of the 
Body, and of the Veſtments, and the Oblation of a 
Ncrifice for Sins, Numb. viii. 6. The Conſecration of 
the Sovereign Pontiff, and of the Priefts, was made in 
this Manner: 1. The Pontiff was dreſs'd in his pon- 
afical Robes, and the Prieſts in their ſacerdotal Veſt- 
ments. 2. The Pontiff had his Head anointed with 
Oil, but not the Prieſts. 3. The Pontiff and the 
Prigts had the Extremity of their, right Ear, the 
Thumb of the right and the great Toe of the 
nght Foot, died with the Blood of the Victim offer'd. 
4. Their Veſtments were aſperſed with the Blood of 
tie Victim, and the Oil of * Unction. 5. A Piece 
of the Victim was given to them, to offer it to God; 
by which Sign, not only the Power of offering Sacri- 
was given them, but they likewiſe enter in the 
tual Exerciſe of their Functions. All this may be 
ken Exod. xxix. 1. 

There remains, at preſent, but the Power, and the 
Office. The Pontiff had ſome Offices in common 
with the Prigſts, and ſome peculiar to himſelf ; there 
vere four peculiar to himſelf: The firſt was, that he 


Y, 
vas to enter the Sanctuary once a Year, Heb. . 7. 
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and order a publick Expiation of the Sins which the 
People had committed during the whole Year, Levir. 
x. The ſecond, that he could conſecrate Priefts and 
Levites, Exod. xxix. Levit. viii. Numb. vii. The 
third, that he was the ſovereign Judge in all legal 


Controverſies, Deut. xvii. 12. and Chron. ix. 11. That 


in Affairs of Importance he was to conſult God on 
what was to be done, Numb. xxvii. 21. | 


Thus was conſecrated the firſt Eſtabliſhment of an 
Ecclefiaſtical Hierarchy ; and this muſt convince thoſe 
who admit of none, -that it was the Intention of the 
Almighty, ever ſince thoſe antient Times, that there 


ſhould be an Order and a Subordination in the Sanc- - 


Even among the Pagans, who had but a very 
imperfect Idea of the Divinity, and but a confus'd 
Notion of a religious Worfhip, that Subordination 
was obſerv'd ;. and none but thoſe, who, under a falſe 
Pretence of Religion, would have attempted to reform 
Heaven in the ſame Manner Lucifer would have done it, 
if there had not been ſo great a Diſtance between 
them and the celeſtial Manſions, as there was between 
Abraham and Dives, could have revolted againſt it. 
This Hierarchy of the Fewiſh Clergy, was modeliz'd 
a-new by David, at the latter End of his Reign; for 
he caus'd all the Levites, from the Age of Twenty, 
to be number'd, and found, that there were thirty- 
eight Thouſand of them capable to ſerve in the Tem- 


ple, which he left to his Son and Succeſſor, Solomon, to 


build. He appointed twenty-four Thouſand of them 
for the daily Miniſtry, under the Prigts; four Thou- 
ſand to be inferior Judges, in Affairs concerning Reli- 
gion, in the ſeveral Towns or Cities of the Kingdom, 
i. e. in Affairs of little Importance, for the moſt 
weighty were referr'd to the grand Council eftabliſh'd 
at Jeruſalem , four Thouſand to be Porters, and to 
take Care of the Treaſures of the Temple; and the 
reſt to do the Office of Chantors. He caus'd, alſo, a 
Review to be made of all the Prieſts deſcended from 
Aaron, who were found divided into four and twenty 
Families; ſiæteen of which deſcended from Eleazar, 
Aaron's eldeſt Son; and eight from Ithamar, who was 
the youngeſt. David chang'd nothing in their Offices, 
only, to eaſe them, he divided them by Weeks, from 
one Sabbath to the other, that each ſhould ſerve in his 


Turn, and have ſome _——_— while they were in their 


Functions, they remain'd within the Precincts of the 
Temple, and had no Commerce with their Wives. 

At the firſt Eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian Clergy, by 
Chriſt himſelf, it does not appear that there wanted 
any great Subardination among them; for as that 
Clergy was compos'd, then, but of the Apoſtles, whoſe 
Functions were only to preach the Goſpel, and admi- 
niſter the Sacraments, into which Functions they had 
all been equally initiated, by their divine Chief and 
Maſter, Feſus Chriſt, without the leaſt Diſtinction, as 
to the Manner of their Vocation, Election, or Conſe- 
cration ; having all receiv'd an equal Amplitude of 
Power, and all an equal Share of that holy Spirit 
whereby they were to be directed in the Diſcharge of 
their Office; it was not defign'd that any of them 
ſhould claim any Precedency of Dignity or Power, 
but only ſuch as was neceſſary to entertain that ſtrict 
and marvellous Union, truly Chriſtian, and apoſtolical 
Charity, and heavenly Peace, which Chriſt had left 
them, as a Pledge of his ſincere, and unalterable Love 
for them, and for the Church they were going to eſta- 
bliſh by his Orders. 


But as Chriſt's Flock, which was but ſmall, when 


the Apoſtles were firſt conſecrated by their divine 
Maſter, in the Miniſtry of the Goſpel, increas'd ſoon 
by their Predication, (ſupported by the Co-operation 


of the Holy Ghoſt, and confirm'd by Miracles) with 


an incredible Succeſs, and though the Vigilance of the 


Apoſtles was as great as their Zeal; they, notwith-. 


ſtanding, ſoon perceiv'd that the Government 9 
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ſo great a Multitude, which increaſed daily, could not be 
long confined to 12 Perſons only, ſince ſeveral Abuſes, 
Diſputes, and even ſome Diſorder had happened in ſe- 
veral Chriſtian Aſſemblies, where it was impoſſible that 
the Apoſtles themſelves, conſidering the Multiplicity of 
the Affairs of their infant Church, could always be 
preſent; therefore to remedy thoſe Inconveniences, 
they convened a general Aſſembly of the Diſciples of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and  propos'd to them the Election of 
ſeven Men of a good Reputation, and full of the 
Holy Ghoſt, to exerce with a general Approbation 
the Miniſtry, which had been the Occaſion of thoſe 
Diſputes, among the Chriſtians ; the Aſſembly made 
Choice of Stephen, of Philip, of Procorus, of Nica- 
norus, of Timon, of Parmenio, and of Nicholas, the 
Antiochian. They were preſented to the ep. 
who received them by Prayers, and the Impoſition of 
Hands, i. e. who ordained them Deacons of the 
Church. Their Office were to diſtribute the publick 
Alms, and to take Care of the Tables where the 
Chriſtians, with their common Meals, uſed to take the 
Euchariſt. 

Here began the Epocha of an eccleſiaſtical Hierar- 
chy, or of a Subordination, between the ſuperior and 
inferior Miniſters of Chriſt ; for though St. Peter had 
been left by Chriſt, to repreſent him, among the 
Apoſtles, as their viſible Chief, and ſeemed to have 
aſſigned him thereby a ſuperior Rank, that Rank was 
only of Precedency, and as it inveſted him with no 
greater Power than that of the other Apoſtles, it 
could not eſtabliſh a Hierarchy ; but in this Occaſion of 
the Election of the firſt ſeven Deacons, there was a 
real Hierarchy inſtituted, where the Apoſtles eſtabliſh- 
ed their Superiority, by appointing Miniſters under 
them, with a limited Power, and ſubordinated to 


. theirs, in the ſame Manner Chriſt had appointed 


them, with an unlimited one, and ſubordinated to 
none but his; for in Fact all received buta ſubordinated 
Power, and that only which was neceſſary to incapa- 
citate them, to keep a good Order in the Chriſtian 
Aſſemblies, that every Thing ſhould be tranſacted in 
them, with that Decency and Harmony, becoming 
thoſe who ſhould be all united by the indiſſoluble Knot 
of a Chriſtian Charity ; and to diſtribute, with an im- 
partial and juſt Economy, to their indigent Brothers, 
what was liberally given for their Reliet, without ap- 
propriating any Part of thoſe Beneficences to their own 
Uſe; as thoſe do, who mimick then: at preſent, and 
who, inſtead of diſtributing to the Poor, what they 
pretend to gather for their Relief, feaſt themſelves 
with one Part of it, and pocket the other. Even then, 
the Power of the Deacons was under Reſtriction, for 
they were not to act on thoſe Occaſions but by the Di- 
rection of the Apoſtles, to whom they were obliged to 
give a faithful Account of their Conduct in their Offi- 
ces; and we do not find in the eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory 
that their Juriſdiction extended farther; nor that their 
having been delegated Deacons, had inveſted them 
with a Power to delegate others. 

But as the Apoſtles, according to the expreſs Orders 
of their divine Maſter, ſeparated Na to go and 
preach the Goſpel throughout the whole World, and 
they could not leave the Churches they had founded 
deſtitute of Paſtors during their Abſence, they com- 
municated their Power, as unlimited, and with the ſame 
Amplitude to other Paſtors they conſecrated, and 
whom they appointed their Succeſſors in thoſe 
Churches, they were obliged to leave, to go to eſta- 
bliſh new ones in other Parts of the World. 

There was likewiſe a Kind of Subordination between 
theſe new Paſtors and the Apoſtles, not of Right and 
Power, as there was between them all, and the Dea- 
cons, but of a Bienſcance, founded on a Chriſtian Hu- 
mility and Diffidence in thoſe new Paſtors, of their own 
Strength and Capacity, which made them believe that, 
though inveſted with the ſame Power the Apoſtles had 
received immediately from Chriſt, it had been a Sort 
ot Preſumption in them, to pretend to govern the 
Churches committed to their Care (eſpecially when any 

Difficulties were ſtarted) without the Advice of thoſe 
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whom they knew to have bee 
himſelf, and who had confirmed their E 


ol 


cation of the Holy Ghoſt upon them 
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Right, but ſuffered it to be eſtabliſhed, r i 
ciple of Vanity or Ambition, or to ke n ? * Prin. 


S 
that they were perſuaded, that a — £ know 


chical Government in the Church is as = 
as prejudicial, as in the State ; and re 2 and 
thing but Confuſion and Diſorder to be u no- 
Society, where the Governors pretend to have an * 
Share of Power, and to rival one another in Dior 
The Zeal of thoſe holy Biſhops (left 5 
for the Government of the Churches they 
for the Propagation of the Goſpel, and th 
of the Gentiles, as well as of & Fews to Chriſtian; 
had alſo reduced them ſoon to have Recourſe tg h 
ſame Means uſed by the Apoſtles, by ropoling to their 
Flock the Election of ſome Perſons of Reputation, Me- 
rit, and Piety, who could affiſt them in their Paſtoral 
Functions; and to qualify thoſe Perſons for fo facred an 
Employment, they communicated to them, by the 
Impoſition of Hands, part of that Power they had re- 


. ceived from the Apoſtles, far above that communicated 


to the Deacons, but likewiſe very inferior to that of 
their Conſtituents ; for they could preach the Goſpel, 
and admininiſter thè Sacraments, like their Biſhops, 
which the Deacons could not, but they were not to. 
appoint other Prieſts, nor even Deacons, as the Bi- 
ſhops did. 

Hence the three Orders of which the eccleſiaſtical 
Hierarchy was compoſed of, viz. of Biſhops, of 
Prieſts, and of Deacons. This Superionty of the Bi- 
ſhop above the Prieſt is confirmed by the Eyiſtle of 
St. Ignatius to the Magneſians, where he admoniſhes 
them to act in Concord and Unanimity, under the 
Government of the Biſhop, who held the Place of God, 
and mentiens afterwards the Prieſts, who, ſays he, 
hold that of the Apoſtles; then adds, that as Cbriſt 
does nothing without his Father, to whom he is united, 
neither by himſelf, nor by his Apoſtles ; therefore they 
ought to do nothing without the Biſhop and the Prieſts, 
And in his Epiſtle to the Trallians, he ſays, That they 
being obedient to their Biſhop as to Chriſt, they appear 
to him as ſo many living Men, not only is a buman 
Manner, but in Jeſus Chriſt, who is dead for them; and 
that it was neceſſary to do nothing without the Biſbop, 
and they ſhould ſubmit themſelves to the Condult of the 
Prieſts, as Yo the Apoſtles of the Lord: Therefore it 
ſeems to me that thoſe who confound the Biſhop with 
the Prieſt, and make their Diſtinction meerly Eccleſi- 
aſtical, cannot reſiſt the Strength of theſe Paſſages; 
for though St. Ignatius joins the Prieſts to the oy 
in the Government of the Church, he gives always 
greateſt Power to the Biſhop, and comparing him to 
the Son of God, who is called Epiſcopus Antmarum m. 
ſtrarum, the Biſhop of our Souls, he gives us f p 
ciently to underſtand, that he believes Epiſcopacy 9 
divine, not human Inſtitution, and conſequently ne- 
ceſſary for the Conſervation of the Church, which 1s 


nothing elſe, according to the Definition of the antient 


Fathers, but the People united to the Biſhop. 1 
The eccleſiaſtical Hierarchy continued, ome 
of theſe three Orders for a conſiderable Time alter, 


wards, i. e. to the Erection of the three principal 
Churches founnded by the Apoſtles into en. 
though De Marca, Pagi, and Uber, attribute * 
Eſtabliſhment of the Patriarchates to the apt es, 
but they are miſtaken, for the Name Patrir . 
unknown *till the Time of the Council of Pri 
and for a long Time afterwards Patriarchs an 
mates were confounded together; as being all eq 7 
Chiefs of Provinces, and equally ſuperior to 
litans, who were only Chiefs of Dioceſes. ; 1 Ul 
it is that Socrates gives the Title Patri9rc? to bin 
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:efs of Dioceſes, and reckons ten of them; 
— 5 — not appear that the Dignity of Patriarch 
appropriated to the five grand of Rome, 
was antinople; Antioch, Alexandria, and Jeruſalem, 
or the Council of Chalcedon in 451. For 
hen the Council of Nice regulated the Limits and 
hen catives of the three Parriarchs of Rome, Antioch, 
and Alexandria, it did not give them the Title of Pa- 
triarch, though it allowed them the Pre-eminence and 
Privileges thereof. Thus when the Council of Conftan- 
nople adjudged the ſecond Place to the Biſhop of Con- 
* le. who till then was only a Suffragan of He- 
fant inopie, \ | . . 

aclea, it ſaid nothing of his Patriarchate : Nor is the 
Term Patriarch but only of Archbiſhop, found in the 
Decree of the Council of Chalcedon, whereby the fifth 
Place is aſſigned to the Biſhop of Jeruſalem ; neither 
did theſe five Patriarchs governed all the Churches 
there were ſtill many independent Chiefs of Dioceſes, 
who far from owning the Juden of the grand Pa- 
triarchs, called themſelves Patriarchs, ſuch as that of 
Auileia; nor was Carthage ever ſubject to the Patri- 
archs of Alexandria. : 

The Authority of the Patriarchs grew by inſenſible 

till at lengel, all Affairs of Moment, with- 
in the Compaſs of their Patriarchate, came before 
them; either at firſt Hand, or by Appeal from the 
litans; though ſeveral Authors are of Opinion 
that the M litans were obliged to _=—_ to the 
Primate, and the Primate to the Patriarch; and that 
the Patriarch had ſeveral Primates under him, as the 
Primate had ſeveral Metropolitans. Father Sirmon de- 
rives the Origin of Primates hence ; that the large Pro- 
vinces having been divided and ſubdivided by the Em- 
perors, the firſt Diviſions were called Firfts, others Se- 
conds, others Thirds, &c. and the Title Primate given 
to the Metropolitan, i. e. to the Biſhop of the City, 
which was the Capital of the Province, ere the Divi- 
fon was made; but it is p evident from Hiſtory, 
that Primates were at firſt confounded with Patriarchs : 
Thus Socrates enumerating ten Patriarchs, does not 
make any Diſtinction thereof from Primates. 

In Africa, after the Diſtinction was made, the Pri- 
mates were not at all ſubject to the Patriarchs: Thus 
the Biſhop of Carthage, who was Primate, paid no 
Obedience to the Biſhop of Alexandria, who was Pa- 
triach. Nor to be Primate was it neceſſary to have 
Metropolitans for Suffragans : Each Province of Afri- 
ca, t thoſe which compoſed the Dioceſe of Alex- 
andria, its Primate; this Quality being given to 
the Age. In France the Subdiviſion of Provinces gave 
Occaſion to the Erection of Primates: Thus Aguitaine, 
e. gr. being divided into two Provinces, the Archbi- 
ſhop of Bourges became Primate of the Aquitaines, be- 
cauſe Bourges was the Capital of the firſt. Thus alſo 
the Diviſion of England into two Provinces, Canter- 
bury and York in 1152, gave Occaſion to the Intro- 
duction of Primacies ; Canterbury, which was the Me- 
tropolis before, thence giving the Title of Primate of 
all England to its Prelate, though the Archbiſhop of 
York ſtill claims that of Primate v4 England; and ac- 
cordingly the firſt has ſome Juriſdiction over all Eng- 
land, relating to Adminiſtrations, Sc. which the lat- 
ter has only within his own Province. 

As for Metropolitans, M. Du Pin obſerves, that in 
the Provinces of Africa, excepting thoſe whereof Car- 
thage was the Metropolis, the Place where the moſt 
aged Biſhop reſided was the Metropolis. The Reaſon 
of which without doubt was this, that neither the Pro- 
conſul nor Præfectus ever fixed their Reſidence ; fince 
on the civil Diviſion of the Roman Empire into Pro- 
nnces, each Province having its Metropolis or Capital 
City, where the Proconſul, or Vicar of the Empire 

d his Reſidence z was modelliz d the ecclefiaſtical 
Diviſion of the ſame Empire, each eccleſiaſtical Pro- 
Vince having its Metropolis, or capital City, where 
2 Biſhop or an Archbiſhop, as * were called 
awd, reſided, who had the Direction of Aſ- 
fairs, and the Pre- eminence over all the Biſhops of 

de Province. His Reſidence in the Metropolis gave 
him the Title of Metropolitan. This Erection of Me- 
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tropolitan is referred to the End of the third Century; 
and was confirmed by the Council of Nice in its ſixth 
Canon, in theſe Terms, quod ff quis abſque Metropolitæ 
Sententid factus fit Epiſcopus eum magna Synodus definit 
non oe Epiſcopum, i. e. That if any Body ſhould be 
made Biſhop without the Approbation of the Metropo- 
litan, the Council declares him no Biſhop. . 

It feems that Archbiſhops were alſo known in the 
Eaſt, about the fame Time, but they had no Juriſdic- 
tion, and it was nothing but a perſonal Honour, by 
which the Biſhops of conſiderable Cities were diſtin- 
guiſhed. St. Athanaſius, Patriarch of Alexandria, ap- 
pears to be the firſt who uſed the Title of Archbiſhop, 
which he gave occaſionally to his Predeceſſor; Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, in like Manner, gave it to bang 


Aus, not that either of them were entitled to any Juriſ- 


diction, or even Precedence in Virtue thereof. Among 
the Latins, Vidore Hiſpalenſis is the firſt that ſpeaks of 
Archbiſhops : He diſtinguiſhes four Orders or Degrees 
in the eccleſiaſtical Hierarchy, viz. Patriarchs, Arch- 
biſhops, Metropolitans and Biſhops. 

But let it be how it will, it is a certain Truth, that 
even in the Apoſtles Time there was a Sort of eccleſi- 
aſtical Hierarchy, which muſt confound thoſe who ad- 
mit of no Subordination in the Church, nor of any 
other Government than that of King Jeſus, becauſe he 
cannot reprimand them, or chaſtiſe them, as they de- 
ſerve, but at the Day of Judgment, which perhaps 
they believe nothing of: The different Orders that Hi 
erarchy was compoſed of afterwards, though not all of 
divine Inſtirution, where abſolutely neceffary, to main- 
tain in the Church that juſt CEconomy and beautiful 
Order admired even by the Enemies of the Chriſtian 
Name. Thoſe different Titles of Biſhops, Patriarchs, 
Metropolitans, &c. were not invented to flatter the 
Vanity of Mankind, as the Offsprings of Anarchy and 
Confuſion would have us believe; but were only a De- 
notation of the Character and Office of the Perſon thus 
denominated. As in thoſe happy Days of Chriſtianity's 
Infancy, even the moſt perfect, were not thought un- 
peccable, much leſs infallible ; ſeveral different Tribu- 
nals were erected, all ſuperior to one another, that none 
ſhould have the Liberty to abound in his own Senſe, or 
to judge in Dernier Reſort; therefore a Biſhop could 
be called to an Account for the Irregularity of his Con- 
duct, by his Metropolitan; and a Metropolitan by 


his Patriarch; and all of them could be judg'd by a 
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It is true, that ſoon after the Inſtitution of thoſe 
different Orders of the Clergy, eſpecially when the 
Church began to enjoy a profound Peace, and poſſeſs 
immenſe Riches, by the pious Prodigality of the Chri- 
ſtian Emperors, and the Liberality of the People; 
thoſe different Orders were often diſhonour*d then, as 
they are at preſent, by unworthy Subjects, who made 
what was deſign'd for the Good of the Chriſtian 
Church ſubſervient to their Pride, Ambition, and A- 
varice, But could the Unworthineſs of the Subject 
deſtroy, or annihilate the Dignity he was poſſeſs'd of, 
any more than the Unworthineſs of a Monarch can an- 
nihilate Monarchy, in his Dominions ? The Dignity 
and Power, though abus'd, remain ſtill the fame in 
both, and can be poſſeſs d afrerwards as they had been 
before, by very deſerving Perſons: For we can't 
know, but by the Excellency of the Dignity, which al- 
ways remains the ſame, the Worth or Merit of the 
Subjects which poſſeſs that Dignity. 

About the Year 439, there was another Order of 
the ſuperior Clergy eſtabliſh'd in the Latin Church, 
though known long before that Time in the Eaſt , 
which Order follow'd immediately that of Biſhop, 
call'd CHOREPIScOP I; but that Order was fo little 
taken Notice of, even in the Times of its Inſtitution, 
that the Learned are extremely divided about their 
Function. M. de la Roque thinks, that the Chorepi/- 
copi were the Country Biſhops, and had the ſame Au- 
thority in Villages, that the hops had in Cities; but 
that by Degrees, as the Church flouriſh'd, the Country 
Biſhops grew too proud for the Country Life; and 
imagin'd the epiſcopal Honour debas d, and render'd 

8 R | contemptible, 
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contemptible, in a rural Retreat. Accordingly, ſays 
he, the Sardick Council prohibited the Conſecration of 
Biſhops in the Country, or little Towns ; that the 
epiſcopal Character might always be ſuſtain'd by the 
Slendor of great Cities, M. Du Bois adds, that tho 
the Chorepiſcopi exercis'd moſt of the epiſcopal Func- 
tions in Country Towns, yet they were not ordain'd 


like Biſhops, nor veſted with the whole Authority of 


that Order, but were only a Step above mere Prieſts ; 
though this Sentiment is contrary to the tenth Canon 
of the Council of Antioch, which forbids the Chorepiſ 
copi conferring the Orders, without the Conſent of the 
Biſhop; whence it is inferr'd, that they could do it 
with his Conſent. M. Le Maitre is of Opinion, that 
the Office of a Chorepiſcopus, which is now that diſ- 
charg'd by the Rural Deans, was, to over-look, under 
the Biſhops, thoſe Pariſhes that were at a Diſtance 
from the See in the Country. He adds, they were 
aboliſh'd, by Reaſon they uſurp'd the Authority of 
Biſhops. Others, again, ſay, the Chorepiſcopi were 
properly what we now call Biſhops in Partibus; to 
whom, in Quality of Suffragans, were committed the 
Adminiſtration of Dioceſes, during the Biſhop's Ab- 
ſence. Others rather think the Inſtitution of Chore- 
piſcopi gave Occaſion to the Inſtitution of Biſhops in 
Partibus; which laſt, however, have Privileges the 
others had not : For the Biſhops in Partibus are really 
conſecrated Biſhops, and there is no other Difference 
between them and the other Biſhops, than that the 
other Biſhops are in Poſſeſſion of their Biſhopricks, 
where they can, if they pleaſe, exerciſe all their Func- 
tions, without Controul or Oppoſition; whereas thoſe 
in Partibus are deptiv'd of their Biſhopricks; or, if 
they reſide in them, it is incognito, and with the moſt 
imminent Danger, if they are diſcover'd exerciſing 
their epiſcopal Functions: Such are conſider'd by the 
Catholicks their Biſhops in England, who are conſe- 
crated Biſhops, and as ſuch have the Power to diſ- 
charge all the epiſcopal Functions, but dare not, being 
forbid by the Laws eſtabliſh'd under Queen Elizabeth, 
which make it a capital Crime for a Catbolick Biſhop 
to be found in the Diſcharge of his epiſcopal Func- 
tions, but not for a Prieſt of the Jews to be found ju- 
daizing. 

Others take the Chorepiſcopi to be no more than 
Prieſts, veſted by the Biſhops with moſt of their Au- 
thority in Country Places. 

In the Synod of Riez, in France, where Hilary of 
Arles preſided, aſſembled in 439, to remedy the Ir- 
regularity of the Ordination of Armentarius, Biſhop 
of Andrun, who had been conſecrated with two Bi- 
ſhops only, and without the Authority of the Metro- 
politan; that Ordination was declar'd illicit, and Ar- 
mentarius reduc'd to the Dignity of Chorepiſcopus, in 
ſome Pariſh, which ſhould not be of the Maritime 
Alps. That 1s the firſt Time the Name and Dignity 
of Chorepiſcopus is mention'd in the Synods held in 
France, though introduc'd long before that Time in 
the caſtern Churches ; for the Council of Neoceſarea is 
ſubſcrib'd by two Chorepiſcopi, and the firſt of Nice 
by fifteen. The Council of Chalcedon names them 
immediately after the Biſhop, and before the Prieſts ; 
for they were, in Fact, more than thoſe we call, at 
preſent, Rural Deans, or Archprieſts; becauſe they 
had the Power to ordain Readers, Exorciſts, and Sub- 
deacons. | 

Pope Leo, in 936, ſays, the Chorepiſcopi may not 
ordain Prieſts, nor conſecrate Churches; yet Pope Ni- 
cholas, in a Letter to Roul, in the ninth Century, de- 
clares, that the Chorepiſcopi ſhall have the epiſcopal 
Functions, and that the Ordinations perform'd by 
them are valid ; which, in my Opinion, muſt not be 
underſtood of the ſimple Prieſts, who were Chorepi/- 
copz in the Villages; but of thoſe who having been 
ordain'd Biſhops, were reduc'd afterwards to the Dig- 
nity and Office of Chorepiſcopi, as we have ſeen in the 

Caſe of Armentarius of Ambrun. 

However, the Dignity of Chorepi/copus was entirel 
abolſh'd towards the — — in the eee 
and the occidental Church, and rural Deans, and Arch- 


rieſts, ſubſtituted to it, who in a 
Erciſe the Juriſdiction of 88 Dioce ex- 
Curates who are of their Diſtrict, as 3 On Count; 
the Council of Ravenna, held under Pope Joby It from 
the Year of Cog 904. „n IX. in 

In the firſt Centuries of the Chris: 
inferior Clergy was alſo compos'd . deu the 
viz, of Prieſts, Deacons, Subdeacons a ders, 
Readers, Porters, and Exorciſts; and each Ones, 
its particular Chief, viz. the Archprieſt tir had 
ſubſtituted to the Chorepiſcopi, was the chef 4 was 
Prieſts; the Archdeacon, of the Deacons or the 
deacons; and the Dean, of the inferior Clerk and Sub- 

The ARCHPRIEST was the firſt Perſon after the Bi 
ſhop, was ſeated in the Church next after the Bih e B. 
even acted as his Vicar in his Abſence, as to ry rey 
tual Concerns. In the ninth Century, they diſt; av 
two Kinds of Cures, or Pariſhes; the fl mall alk 
vern'd by ſimple Prieſts, and the baptiſmal Ch 
by Archprieſts, who beſides the immediate G dan 
of the Cure, had the Inſpection of the other AI 
Prieſts, and gave an Account of them to the B _ 
who govern'd the Chief, or Cathedral Church Py 
Perſon. There are Archpriefts till fubſifting in 1 
Greek Church, but in the Latin they have changed 0 


Name of Archprieft into that of Rural Dean , each 


Archdeaconry, in every Biſhoprick, being c 
divided yet "os ſo many Ruyal 1 Re: 22 
Rural Dean oblig'd to watch the Conduct of the Cu 
rates of his Deanery, and to make his Report of it to 
the Archdeacon, at his next Viſitation, or to the Biſhop 
Theſe Rural Deans, in the Catholick Church, ae com. 
monly grand Vicars of the Biſhop, in their Deanery 
and can abſolve Caſes reſerv'd to the Biſhop, grant 
Leave to eat Fleſh during Lent, for Cauſes of Infir- 
mity z to grant Diſpenſes of Affinity, contracted on 
ſlight Accounts, c. 

The ArcHDEAcon was originally the firlt and &- 
deſt of the Deacons who attended on the Piſhop; 
who, according to the Decree of Pope Evariſtzs, in 
the Year of Chriſt 113, was always to be accompanied 
with ſeven Deacons. The Title of Archdeacon was 
not known before the Council of Nice; his Function 
is ſince become a Dignity, and even ſet above that of 
Prieſt, though antiently it was quite otherwiſe. The 
Archdeacon was the Biſhop's chief Miniſter for all ex- 
ternal Concerns, and particularly the Adminiſtration of 
the Temporalities ; but at preſent Biſhops are their 
own Miniſter in that Caſe. He took Care that Order 
and Decency were obſerv'd in divine Service, (but we 
have yet Archdeacons that take little or no Care how 
divine Service is perform'd, elſe it would be done 
with more Decency ; but perhaps they are never there 
themſelves;) look to the Ornaments and Utenſils of 
the Church, (the Reformation has ridded our Arch 
deacons of that Trouble ;) had the Direction of the 


Poor, (as for that, they leave it to the divine Prori- 


dence) and the Inſpection of the Manners and Beha. 
viour of the People; for which Reaſon, he was call d 
the Biſhop's Eye, (oculus Epiſcopi) but ſome People 
believe that Biſhops are grown blind, conſidering the 
Behaviour and Manners of the People. 

Theſe Advantages ſoon got him the upper Hand 
over Prieſts, who had only ſpiritual Functions; but 
he had no Juriſdiction over them till the ſixth Longs 
though by this Time he was become ſuperior to tlie 
Rural Dean himſelf, 

In the tenth Century, Archdeacons were conſidered 
as having Juriſdiction of their own Right, or attached 
to their Office; with a Power of delegating it to 
others; but from that Time Meaſures were taken to 
leſſen their Power, by increaſing their Number. He 
whoſe Diſtrict lay in the Capital City, took the Qui 
lity of great Archdeacon. 9 

In the Catholick Church, each Dioceſe is divided = 
two, three, ſome four Archdeaconries, according to _ 
Extent of the Dioceſe ; and the Archdeacon has _ 
of Viſitation, every two Years, it his Archdeacom), - 
enquire into Reparations, and Moveables, belongs 


the Church, reform Abuſes, in eccleſiaſtical _ 
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and bring the more weighty Affairs before the Biſnop; 
beſides which, they have alſo a Power to ſuſpend, 
excommunIcate, and, in ſome Places, to inſtitute into Be- 
nefices. It is one Part of the Archdeacon's Office, to 


induct all Clerks into their Benefices within their Juriſ- 


diction. The Biſhop is always aſſiſted by one of the 
Archdeacons, when he confers the Orders; and the 
Archdeacon preſents him thoſe to be ordain'd, and, in 
ſome Meaſure, anſwers for their Capacity and Wor- 
chineſs. Archdeacons have often pretended that they 
could give the Tonſura Clericalis. There are ſixty 
Archdeacons in England, whole Office is almoſt the 
Game as that of thoſe of the Roman Church. 

Pz1zsT, in the Chriſtian Church, is a Perſon in- 
veſted with holy Orders, in Virtue whereof he has the 
Power to preach, and adminiſter the Sacraments. 
Thoſe who are for only a Preſbyterian Government in 
the Church, confound the Title of Prieft, Preſbyter, 
with that of Biſhop, Epiſcopus; or rather pretend, 
that in the primitive Church Prieſts were thoſe who 
have been call'd Biſhops ſince ; and that there was no 
other Pre-eminence among them, beſides that of Age. 
But all the primitive Fathers, and all the cecumenical 
Councils, as well as the antient Tradition of the 
Church, have refuted that Sentiment, though it ſeems 
agreeable enough to the Scripture, that in Chriſtianity's 
Infancy there were but two Orders in the ecclefiaſtical 
Hierarchy, viz. that of Biſhops, and of Deacons ; 
but as thoſe Biſhops were reduc'd ſoon to the Impoſ- 
ſibility, through the vaſt Extent of their Dioceſes, to 
extend their paſtoral Sollicitude, ſo far as to inſtruct, 
by themſelves, all their Dioceſans; they transferr'd to 
others that Power they had receiv'd from the Apoſtles, 
i. e. as to the Adminiſtration of the Sacraments, and 
the preaching of the Goſpel ; reſerving to themſelves 
the Power of the Impoſition of Hands, and of dele- 


gating inferior Miniſters. That Superiority of Bi- 


hops over Prieſts, is clearly prov'd in the Epiſtles of 
St. Ignatius, who had been Diſciple of the Apoſtles, 
heretofore quoted. 

It is the Opinion of the Catholick Doctors, that 
there is no Dignity upon Earth greater than that of a 
Prieſt, and no greater Power. Quantam dignitatem 
vobis contulit Deus, (ſays St. Bernard, Concion. ad Cler. 
in Synod. Congreg.) quanta eſt prerogativa ordinis veſ- 
tri? Deus pretulit vos Regibus & Imperatoribus, præ- 
tulit ordinem veſtrum omnibus ordinibus; immo & ut al- 
tius loquar prætulit vos, Angelis, Archangelis, Thronis 
Dominationibus; ficut enim non Angelos ſed ſemen A. 
brabæ apprebendit, ad faciendam redemptionem : Sic non 
Angelis, ſed hominibus, ſoliſſue ſacerdotibus Dominici 
Corporis, & Sanguinis, commiſit Conſecrationem. i. e. 
How great is the Dignity which God has conferr'd 
upon you; how great is the Prerogative of your Or- 
der? God has raiſed you above Princes and Emperors ; 
he has raiſed your Order above all Orders; and to ſay 
much more, he has raiſed you above Angels, Arch- 
angels, Thrones, and Dominations : For as he has 
not took Angels, but the Seed of Abraham, to 
operate our Redemption; ſo he has not commut- 
ted the Conſecration of his Body and Blood to An- 
gels, but to Men, and to Px1esTs only. The fame is 
confirm'd by St. Cbryſaſtom, Homil. 83. in Matth. 

Proteſtants are of Opinion, that Matrimony is not 
compatible with the State and Miniſtry of a Prieſt ; 
and it ſeems that the primitive Church was of the ſame 
Opinion, by what Socrates, J. 1. c. 11. relates of 
Paphnucius, .Biſhop of a City in the high Thebaides, 
at the Beginning of the fourth Century. The Bi- 
* ſhop, ſays our Author, wanting to make a new 
* Law, by which it ſhould be order'd that Biſhops, 
* Priefts, and Deacons, ſhould leave their Wives, 
* which they had married, while they were yet but 
* Laicks; as they went to the Opinions, Paphnucius 
* roſe, and railing his Voice, ſaid, That they ſhould 
not impoſe ſo heavy a Burthen on Clerks and Prieſts , 
* that Marriage was honourable, and the Nuptial Bed 

* Without Spot; that a too great Severity would prove 
| diſadvantagious to the Church; that every Body 

was not capable of ſo perfe&t a Continence; and 


* that the Women, thus diſmiſs'd, would not, per- 
* haps, keep their Chaſtity ; and that it was ſufficient 
* that thoſe who were initiated in the Clergy, ſhould 
* not marry afterwards, according to the-antient Tra- 
* dition of the Church.“ Our Author obſerves, that 
Paphnucius could not ſpeak on that Occaſion as a Party 
intereſted, ſince he had, never been married. The 
Catholicks ſay, to this Paſſage of Socrates, that it 
does but very little in Favour of the Proteſtant 
Clergy; ſince, if Paphnucius oppoſed the Separation 
from their Wives, of the Eccleſiaſticks married before 
their Ordination, he would oblige, at the ſame Time, 
thoſe who are not married, betore their Ordination, 
to Celibacy afterwards, according to the antient Cuſtom 
of the Church. 

The ſame Catbolicts do not pretend that the Celi- 
bacy of Prieſts is of divine Inſtitution, but ſay, like 
Paphnucius, that it has always been the antient Cuſtom 
of the Church, that thoſe who were not married before 
they were ordain'd Prieſts, ſhould live in Celibacy z 
and that the Church finding ſoon the Inconveniency 
of permitting even thoſe who were married, before 
their Ordination, to live in the Liberty allow'd by 
the conjugal State, with their Wives, ſhe had made 
Laws to oblige them, likewiſe, to live in Celibacy ; 
and, to that Effect, quote Canon. 33. Concil. Elibert. 
conceiv'd in theſe Terms, Placuit in totum probibere 
Epiſcopis, Preſbyteris, Diaconis, ac Subdiaconis, abſti- 
nere ſe a Conjugibus ſuis. i. e. It is the Pleaſure of 
the Council to order that all Prieſts, Deacons, and Sub- 
deacons, ſhould abſtain from their Wives. And the 
ſecond Canon of the ſecond Council of Carthage, in 
the following Terms: Omnibus placet, ut Epiſcopi, 
Preſbyteri, & Diaconi, vel qui Sacramenta contractaut, 
pudicitia Cuſtodes, etiam ab uxoribus ſe abſtineant, ut 
quod Apoſtoli docuerunt, & ipſa ſervavit Antiquitas, nos 
quoque cuſtodiamus. i. e. All the Fathers of the Coun- 
cil have agreed, that Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons, 
who are the Guardians of Chaſtity, ſhould abſtain 
from Wives, that we may obſerve what we have 
learn'd from the Apoſtles, and what Antiquity has 
obſerv'd. ä 

To what is objected by Proteſtants, that by obli- 
ging Prieſts to Celibacy, it is impoſing a Yoke hea- 
vier than Chriſt intended ; the Catholicks anſwer in the 
Negative: For, ſay they, as no Body is compell'd to 
be ordain'd Prięſt, it is in no Manner over-burthening 
the Conſciences of thoſe who will be ſuch, to mark 
the Conditions on which they are to be ſuch, ſince 
thoſe Conditions can't deprive them of the Liberty 
they are at, of embracing the ſacerdotal State, or not 
embracing it. 

For my Part, I believe that there is a great deal of 
Policy in obliging Prieſts to Celibacy, (tho' I would 
not pretend to condemn thoſe who are married, far 
from it) but the Conduct of Souls, a Prieſt is en- 
truſted with, is of ſuch Importance, and attended with 
ſo much Care, and fo many Difficulties, that it ſeems 
to deſerve the entire Application of a Man, and even, 
if poſſible, ſomething beyond that Application : 
Therefore a Perſon ſhould have his Mind free, and 
diſengag'd from all worldly Affairs and Affections, to 
mind nothing elſe but that truly eſſential one, his own 
Salvation, and that of others. For it can't be ſup- 
poſed, with the leaſt Appearance of Reaſon, that he 
who has his Aﬀections divided between his Famil 
and his Flock, or, to ſpeak in properer Terms, whoſe 
Flock has but the leaſt Share of his Affections, (if he 
has any) can be at that entire Liberty to mind his 
Duty as he ought to do. Can it be imagin'd that a 
Frieft could be perſuaded to leave his Family, to run 
to the Succour of one of his Sheep, who is on the 
Brink of Eternity, and whoſe eternal Salvation de- 
pends, perhaps, on that critical Moment, while that 
Family calls him, at the ſame Time, another Way, 
on ſome important Affairs, which, if neglected, will 
cauſe the Ruin of that Family, or at leaſt prove very 
difadvantagious to it? Which of the two Affairs, both 
of equal Conſequence, will carry it, in the Heart of a 
Prieſt, 1 leave the Reader to judge. 


Dx acox, 
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Dx acon, Diaconus, from the Greek diane, is, in 
the holy Orders, next to the Prieſt, and whoſe Bu- 
ſineſs is to baptize, read in the Church, and aſſiſt at 
the Celebration of the Euchariſt. In the Roman 
Church, the Deacon, who aſſiſts the Prieſt at High 
Maſs, reads, or ſings the Goſpel, and the Subdeacon 
the Epiſtle. He is oblig'd to recite, every Day, his 
Breviary, like the Prieſt, and is not allowed to 
marry. N 
The Deacons were formerly prohibited ſitting with 
the Prieſt ; the Canons forbid Deacons to conſecrate, 
that being a ſacerdotal Office; though, in Caſe of 
Neceſſity, they can, in the Roman Church, adminiſter 
the Euchariſt. They alſo prohibit a Deacon being 
ordain'd, unleſs he have a Title, or Call, and be, at 
leaſt, twenty-five Years of Age. The Emperor 
Juſtinian, in Novel. 123. aſſigns the ſame Age of 
twenty-five Years for a Deacon. But this was the 
Cuſtom when Prieſts were not ordain'd at leſs than 
thirty Years of Age. At preſent, according to the 
Council of Trent, twenty-three Years of Age ſuffices 
for a Deacon. 

At Rome, under Pope Sylveſter, they had only one 
Deacon; then ſeven were appointed; then fourteen ; 
and, at laſt, eighteen ; who were call'd Cardinal Dea- 
cons, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of other 
Churches. Their Office was, to take Care of the 
Temporalities of the Church, look to the Rents and 
Charities, provide for the Neceſſities of the Eccleſi- 
aſticks, and even of the Pope. The collecting of 
the Rents, Alms, Fc. belong'd to the Subdeacons, 
the Deacons were the Depoſitaries and Diſtributors. 
Having thus the Management of the Revenues of 
the Church in their Hands, their Authority 
a- pace, as the Riches of the Church increaſed. Thoſe 
oc Rome, as being Miniſters of the firſt Church, pre- 
ceded all others, and even at length took Place of the 
Prieſts themſelves ; doubtleſs it was the Avarice of 
the Prieſts that made them give Place to the Deacons, 
who had the Diſpoſal of the Money. St. Jerome ex- 
claims againſt this Attempt, and proves, that a Deacon 
is inferior to a Prieſt, 

The Council in Trullo, which is the third of Con- 
Rantinople, Ariſtanus, in his Synopſis of the Canons 
of that Council; Zonaras, on the ſame Council; Si- 
meon Logatheta, and CEcumenius, diſtinguiſh Deacons 
for Service at the Altar, from thoſe who had the Care 
of the Diſtribution of the Alms of the Faithful. 
Thus the Cuſtom of conſtituting Deacons, without 
any Office but to attend the Prieſt at the Altar, being 
once introduc*d, thoſe ſingle Deacons durſt no longer 
pretend to a Superiority over the Prieſts. As to the 


other Deacons who had got the Adminiſtration of the 


Revenues; they would till retain the Superiority ; 
and; for Diſtinction Sake, where there were ſeveral, 
the firſt took the Appellation of Archdeacon. The 
Deacons rehears'd certain Prayers at the holy Office, 
which were thence denominated diaconical. They 
took Care that the People at Church behav*d them- 
ſelves with due Modeſty and Reſpect. They were 
not allow'd to teach publickly, at leaſt not in the 
Preſence of a Biſhop or Prieſt. They only inſtructed 
the Catechumens, and prepar'd them for Baptiſm. 
The Doors of the Church were likewiſe in their 
Cuſtody, though in After-times that Charge was com- 
mitted to the Subdeacons. The firſt Canon of the 
Council of Toledo, aſſembled in the Year of Chriſt 400, 
excludes the Deacons from their Promotion to Prieſt- 
hood, if they be convicted of having liv'd with their 
Wives, after their Ordination, as they did before. 


Nete, That there were alſo in the primitive Church 
Deaconeſſes, which was a Title given to certain de- 
vout Women, who conſecrated themſelves to the 
Service of the Church, and rendered thoſe Offices 
to the Women, which Men could not decently do; 
as in Baptiſm, for Inſtance, which was conferred by 
Immerſion on Women as well as Men. The 
were likewiſe to look to the Doors on the Side the 
Women were on, who were ſeparated from the 
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Men, according to the Cuſtom * 
They had 9 Care and infection 2 Times, 
Sick, Ec. and in Time of Perſecution wj..”*, © 
con could not be ſent to the Women to 4 Dea. 
fortify them, a Deaconeſs was ſent, - | ort an 
Commentaries on the Councils, it is ſaid tes 
were ordained by the Impoſition of Hand they 
Baronius denies it, or that there was any Cer, Bur 
of Conſecration; founding his Opinion o — 
Canon of the Council of Nice, which pla 
the Rank of Laity, and ſays expreſly th 
no Impoſition of Hands. And yet th 
Chalcedon decrees they ſhould not be 0 
40 Years of Age; W "till th 
not been ordained before 60, as is preſe-rikea © 
firſt Epiſtle to Timothy ; and as is A N * 
canon of John of Antioch, in Balſamar; the 
canon of Phofius, the Theodofian Code, &c. 7 = 
lian, ad Uxorem, J. 1. c. 7. ſpeaks of Women 4 
had received Ordination in the Church, and brag 
on that Account, were deprived of the Libe + 
Marrying ; for the Deaconeſſes were Wid "7 e 
. dos, and 
might not re-marry : Nor were they capable of be 
ing admitted to that Order, if they had been mar. 
ried more than once. Though in Afer-times Vir. 
gins were alſo made Deaconeſſes, as it appears by the 
Emperor Theodeſius, having deſired Flavian, Bino 
of Conſtantinople, to ordain his Siſter Pulcherig F 
Deaconeſs. The Council of Nice ranks Deaconeſſ; 
among the Clergy ; though ſome held that their 
Ordination was not ſacramental, but a mere eccleg.. 
aſtical Ceremony: However it gave them a pre- 
eminence above their Scx; for which Reaſon the 
Council of Laodicea forbad the ordaining of any 
more for the future. The firſt Council of Orange 
held in 441, likewiſe forbid the ordaining of Deg. 
coneſſes, and enjoins ſuch as had been ordained to 
receive the Benediction with the Laity. It is hard 
to ſay when the Order of Deaconeſſes expired, by 
Reaſon they did not all expire together. The ele- 
venth Canon of the Council of Laodicea, it is true, 
ſeems to abrogate them; but it is certain they ſub- 
fiſted in divers Places long afterwards. For the 
twenty-ſixth Canon of the Council of Orange, and 
the twenty-firſt of that Epaona, held in 515, forbid 
the Ordination of Deaconeſſes ; yet there were ſome 
at the Time of the Council in Trullo. Atto, of Ver- 
ceuil, in his 8th Letter, gives the Reaſon of their 


being aboliſhed : He obſerves that in the firſt Ages 


the Miniſtry of Women was neceſſary, in Order to 
the more eaſy inſtructing of other Women, and re- 
covering them from Paganiſm ; and that they like- 
wiſe ſerved for the more decent Adminiſtration of 
Baptiſm to the ſame ; but that it was not then ne- 
ceſſary, by Reaſon none but Children were baptiſed; 
as it might now be added, by Reaſon Baptiſm is 
only conferred by Aſperſion: The Emperor Hera- 
clius, in his Letter to Sergius, Patriarch of Conſtau- 
tinople, orders that in the great Church of Conftar- 
tinople, there be 40 Deaconeſſes, whereas there 
were only ſix in that of the Mother of God, in the 
Quarter of the Blachernæ. 


Note alſo, That the Chapels and Oratories in Rome, 


under the Direction of the ſeveral Deacons, in their 
reſpective Regions or Quarters, were, and are 

called Deaconaries. To the Deaconaries were all- 
nexed a Sort of Hoſpital or Board for the Diſtribu- 


tion of Alms, governed by the regionary Deacons, 


called Cardinal-Deacons, of whom there were ſeven, 


anſwering to the ſeven Regions, their Chicf being 


called the Archdeacon. The Hoſpital adjoining 10 
the Church of the Deaconry had an Adminiſtrator for 
the temporal Concerns, called the Father of le 
Deaconry, who was ſometimes a Prieſt, and fome- 
times a Lay-Man ; at preſent there are fourteen 0 
theſe Deaconries or Hoſpitals at Rome, which — 
reſerved to the Cardinals. Du Cange gives us = 
Names, as the Deaconry of St. Maria in the broa 


Way, the Deacenry of St. Euſtachio, &c. 802 
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Su Draco is an inferior Miniſter in the Catho- 
10K Church who prepares the ſacred Veſſels, attends at 
ik Cor and reads the Epiſtle at high Maſs. Ac- 
* © to the Canons a Perſon muſt be 22 Years of 
= IS be promoted to the Order of Sub-deacon. The 
— of Sub-Deacon, Deacon, and Prieſt, are called 
the Catholick and Roman Church the ſacred or ma- 
N Orders, and they all three are obliged to Celibacy. 
J The Council of Trent retrieving the antient Diſcipline, 
ſorbids any Perſon being admitted to the Major Oraers, 

gels he be in Poſſeſſion of a Title ſufficient for a de- 
x at Subſiſtence. By the antient Diſcipline there were 
8 Clerks made but in Proportion as they were want- 
0 for the Service of the Church; but they began to 
— vague Ordinations in the Eaſt as early as the gth 
Century. This occaſioned the Council of Chalcedon to 
declare all vague and abſolute Ordinations null. Ac- 
cordingly the Diſcipline was pretty well obſerved till 
towards the End of the 11th Century, but then it be- 

an to relax, and the Number of Prieſts was exceed- 
ingly increaſed ; either becauſe the People became de- 
ros of the Privileges of the Cler.cature, or becauſe the 
Biſhops ſought to extend their Juriſdiction. One of 
the great Inconveniencies of theſe vague Ordinations 
was Poverty, which frequently reduced the Prieſts to 
ſordid Occupations, and even to a ſhameful Begging. 
To remedy this, the Council of Latran laid it on the 
Biſhops to provide for the Subſiſtence of ſuch as they 
ſhould ordain without Title, *till ſuch Time as they 
had got a Place in the Church that would afford them 
a ſettled Maintenance. This Decree of the Council of 
Latran ſhould be put in Force, in ſome Country, 
where Biſhops. ordain more Prieſts by one half, at 
leaſt, than there are Benefices for them, unleſs a Wife 
be taken for a Benefice; for the firſt Qualification, and 
ſometimes the only one, ſome of the young Candi- 
dates, for the eccleſiaſtical State, endeavour to acquire, 
va Wife; and, pleaſed with that Title, (often a very 
precarious one, though not a ſine Cure) they preſent 
themſelves to a Biſhop to be ordained ; therefore it 
would not be improper that a Biſhop, who ordains 
fuch, ſhould be obliged to be at the Expences of the 
Reparations of the Parſonage. It is ſurpriſing that the 
Whore of Babylon ſhould have a greater Share of Mo- 
deſty than ſome of thoſe who have ſeparated from her, 
for her Debaucheries and Whoredom; for ſhe could 
never be perſuaded to receive into her Service thoſe, 
who inſtead of ſpending that Time, preſcribed by the 
Canons, to qualify themſelves for it, in the Practice of 
all chriſtian and eccleſiaſtical Virtues, would have la- 
viſhed it away, in the Gratification of their ſenſual 
Appetites ; there is not a Sub-deacon, Deacon and 
Prieſt ordained in the Roman Church, who previouſly 
to it, belides a very ſevere Examen, has not ſpent 
ſome Months in a Seminary, where he is trained in 
Picty and Virtue, and inſtructed of all the Duties 
of the holy Employment he is a going to be promoted 
to 


Though the Council of Trent admits of no other 
Title than that of a Benefice, that Rule is not regarded 
in all Catholick Countries, particularly France; for 
the Gallican Church receives three Sorts of Titles, viz. 
Titulus Beneficii, Patrimonii, & Paupertatis, i. e. the 
Title of a Benefice, of Patrimony, and of Poverty; 
and the two laſt are the moſt frequent in that King- 
com. That of a Benefice and of Patrimony are for 
the ſecular Clergy, and that of Poverty for the regular 

„who having all their Eſtate in common, and 

me of them no Eſtate at all, cannot have any parti- 

ular Title; neither does a Biſhop, who ordains them, 

dun any Riſk; ſince the Convent of thoſe, who have 

ates in common, is obliged to maintain them, and 

% to the Mendicants, they are maintained by the Pub- 

| Thoſe of the Houſe and Society of Sorbonne at 

Paris, are alſo ordained without any Patrimonial Title, 

and on the ſole Title of Poverty, it being ſuppoſed a 
or of the Sorbonne can never want a Benefice. 

he patrimonial Title, requir'd in Bretagne, my 

Country, is but twenty Crowns a Year, which is but 

N * but which with the Caſual, as they call it, is 
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ſufficient to maintain a Prieſt, conſidering; that he has 


no Family, handſome enough. That Caſual conſiſts 
in the Retribution for his Maſſes; which is Ten-pence; 
at leaſt, for every Maſs, in ſome Places it is Fifteen- 
pence ; that Fifteen-pence a Day, beſides what he re- 
ceives for his daily Aſſiſtance at his Pariſh-Churchz 
where he has a Right, and where he has his Share of 
what is diſtributed for Burials, and other Services of 
the Church, joined to his Patrimony, keeps him al- 
ways above a State of Indigency. 

As Prieſts have not the ſame Advantages ih the 
Church of England, though they have a greater 
Charge, conſidering that they are allowed to marry z 
there ſhould be a better Proviſion made for them, and 
no greater Number of them ordained than could be 
provided for; and as thoſe Proviſions conſiſt wholly 
in Benefices, thoſe Benefices ſhould be more equally 
divided; and not two or three very conſiderable ones 
given to one Parſon, who has ſometimes more Friends 
than Merit, while ſo many worthy Subjects are neg- 
lefted, and but too often reduced to a ſtarving Con- 
dition, to the Shame and Scandal of the Church ; and 
while only one of thoſe large Benefices could very well 
maintain, in a decent Manner, three or four Families 
whenas he that is poſſeſſed of them, has often the Bar- 
barity to bargain with one of his penurious Brothers, as 
he would do with a Handicraftman, for the Diſcharge 
of the moſt laborious Part of his Functions, that himſelf 
may be handſomely paid for doing nothing ; therefore 
that honeſt Man, he has hired at the loweſt Price he 
could, to bear the whole Burthen of the Benefice, will 
be obliged to toil all his Life-time, and die afterwards, 
leaving his Family deſtitute, 

To avoid thoſe Inconveniencies, a Proviſioh ſhould 
be made out of the Benefice, ſuch a Man has been a 
Slave to, for the Support of his Children, if he leaves 
any, *till thoſe Children be put in a Condition to help 
themſelves, or ſo much taken out of the beſt Bi- 
ſhopricks, for a Fund, for the Education of poor 
Clergymens Children, according to their Birth, and 
not leave them to be provided for out of the publick 
Alms, like common Beggars. If ſuch Meaſures were 
taken, the Biſhops would take more Care whom they 
ordain Prieſts, and as there would not be ſo great a 
Number of them, thoſe ordained and their Children 
would be better provided for. | 

There are Inconveniencies of that Kind in the Ro- 
man Church; for the rich Abbeys being Preſentative 
of ſeveral Benefices, they keep the Revenucs of thoſe 
Benefices in their own Hands, and for a hundred 
Crowns a Year, which they ſcandalouſly call the Por- 
tion Congrue, though it be not above fifteen Pounds 
Sterling a Year, hire a poor Prieſt, who for that ſmall 
Penſion obliges himſelf to perform all the Functions 
of the Benefice, which are far more laborious, and in 
greater Number, than in the Proteſtant Church, for 
that poor Curate is obliged to run through Rain and 
Snow, Night and Day, to the Succours of his Pa- 
riſhioners, while the Titular of his Benefice lives in 
Indolence, and ſleeps at eaſe in his Bed. 

Beſides the above-mentioned three ſacred or major 
Orders, there are four others in the Roman Church, 
called minor Orders, and which are nothing elſe but fo 
many Steps to arrive at the major Orders, or a Prepa- 
ration to the Reception of thoſe major Orders. 

The Mixor OR DER˙s are four, viz. Thoſe of Door- 
Keeper, Exorciſt, Reader, and Acolyte. The Council 
of Trent enjoins that none be admitted into them, 
without underſtanding Latin; and recommends it to 
the Biſhops, to obſerve the Intervals of conferring 
them, that the Perſon may have a ſufficient Time to 
exerciſe the Functions of each Order; but it leaves the 
Biſhops a Power of diſpenſing with thoſe Rules; ſo 
thatthe four Orders are uſually conferred the ſame Day, 
and only make the firſt Part of the Ceremony of Ordi- 
nation. The Abbot Fleury dates the firſt Riſe of the 
Minor Orders in the Time of the Emperor Juſtinian. 
There is no Call nor Benefice required for the tour 
minor Orders, though none can be promoted to any 
Benefice, without the Tonſura Clericalis, which is = 
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ſrſt Ceremony uſed for devoting a Perſon to God and 
the Church, by preſenting him to the Biſhop, who 
gives him the firſt Degree of the Clericature, by cut- 
ting off Part of his Hairs, with certain Prayers and Be- 
nediftions. Some hold the Tonſure a particular Order; 
others, as Layſeau, only the Mark and Form of eccle- 
ſiaſtical Orders in general. 

The Roman Catholick Doctors are of Opinion, that 
the Tonſure is of apoſtolical Inſtitution, and is thus aſ- 
ſerted by the venerable Bede, lib. 1. Hiſtor. Anglican. 
6. 122. in theſe Words, neque ob id tantum in Coronam 
attondamur, ſays he, quia attonſus eft Petrus, ſed quia 
Petrus in Memoriam Dominicæ Paſſionis ita attonſus eſt, 
i. e. we do not wear the Tonſure, lays he, only becauſe 
Peter has vorn it, but becauſe he has worn it in Me- 
mory of Chriſt's Paſſion. M. Chamillard, Doctor and 
Profeſſor of Theology in the College of Sorbonne at 
Paris, has ſupported that Sentiment, with the Autho- 
rity of ſeveral other antient Fathers of the Church, in 
kis Book, intituled De Corone Tonſurd, & habitu Cle- 
ricorum. 

In Fact, the clerical Tonſure is mentioned by St. 
Thdore, of Seville, as of apoſtolical Tradition, in which 
he has followed ſeveral other Authors; and there is no- 
thing ſo often and fo ſtrictly ordained by the antient 
and modern Council to diſtinguiſh the Clerks from the 
Laicks, and to tell to thoſe that they have no longer 
a Part in this World, and that they ought to deprive 
themſelves, not only of the illicit Pleaſures, but hke- 
wiſe of thoſe which are permitted to others ; that Chriſt 
is their Portion and Inheritance, as they are the Portion 
and Inheritance of Chriſt; that the Name of Clerk teach 
them that Truth; and if they will interpret it, they'll 
ſoon learn how much they are to be free of all terreſtrial 
Affections. A Perſon is capable of the Tonſure at ſeven 
Years of Age; hence a Benehice of ſimple Tonſure is 
ſuch a one as may be enjoyed by a Child of ſeven Years 
old. 

The chriſtian Clergy was divided even before the 
Council of Nice into ſecular and regular, ſince ſeveral 
of the Biſhops, who aſſiſted at that Council, were 
Monks, and even the moſt diſtinguiſhed and re- 
ſpected among them, as were Papbnucius, already 
mentioned, and Spiridion, who had both ſuffered the 
Perſccution of the Pagan Emperors, with a great 
Courage, and marvellous Conſtancy ; it might even 
be ſaid to the Honour of the Monks of thoſe Days, 
that they were the greateſt Support of the Chriſtian 
Religion, and their Solitudes, a School for the Prac- 
rice of all the chriſtian Virtues; and even at preſent 
there is no Church among thoſe which call themſelves 
Chriſtians, either in the Eaſt or Weſt, except thoſe 
who have embraced the Reformation of Luther and 
Calvin, whoſe Clergy is not divided into ſecular and re- 
gular Clergy, though Chambers would inſinuate that 
the Romaniſts, as he calls them, are the only one who 
admit of that Diſtinction. Thoſe Romaniſts do not 
deny that ſcveral Abuſes have been introduced in the 
Cloiſters, but ſay at the ſame Time, that there are 
as many introduced in the ſecular Sanctuary, even at 
the Foot of the Altars of the Living God, and as it 
would be thought unjuſt to aboliſn the whole ſecular 
Clergy, under the ſpecious Pretence of reforming thoſe 
Abuſes, it would be as unjuſt to aboliſh the regular, 
becaute there are found among them few Monks as 
bad and vicious as Luther was. 

The Catholicks acknowledge Chriſt for inviſible 
Chict of both their ſecular and regular Clergy, and the 
Pope for the viſible one, who is addreſſed under the 
erm Holineſs and Beatitude; and is choſen by the 
Cardinals out of their own Body. His See 1s ordi- 
narily at Rome, whence he iſſues out his Orders, called 
Bulls and Briefs, throughout the Catholick World. 
They reſpect him not for the Pomp and Magnificence 
of his Court, but becauſe they conſider him as the Suc- 
ceſſor of St. Peter, in that See, whom, they believed, 
Chriſt had appointed the viſible Chief of his Church, 
when he told him in particular, feed my Sheep, feed 
my Lambs. They imagine that the Splendor and Mag- 
nificence, which have, for ſeveral Centuries paſt, ac- 


companied that eminent Dignit EY 

who from Time to Time, ws gd, Which thoſe, 
Pretexts, they wanted to cloak with, their Wool the 
of making themſelves Chiefs of Parties 8 Ambition 
prive him of his ſpiritual Power, ng OP d not de. 
Peter denying Chriſt, could deprive him cr than St. 


late, after Chriſt had aſſured him, that ke e Pat 
for him, that his Faith ſhould not fail. al projes 


Princes who have inveſted him with his Thar the 
Power, have done it to render him the * tempora 
of being the Arbiter of their Difference able 
arm him againſt the frequent Aſſaults f & to 
of the Church. That thoſe ſame Princes e Encmie; 
ſcious, that he can make no other Uſe of 8 ſo oon. 
that when, through Fragility he has in _—_ Power, 
the reſt of Mankind, he attempts to abuſe 8 
not pretend to break that Union which & 0 = do 
between the Chief of the Church, and the M ſubſiſ 
by oppoſing him; ſince the Pope is not a 
even in religious Matters, and can be judg'd. 2 . k, 
demn'd by a Council, if he propoſes, or _ _ 
any Propoſition contrary to the Chriſtian n 
The Cakpix ars compoſe the Pope's Council 

are declar'd by a Conſtitution of Pope John VII and 
repreſent the ſeventy Diſciples, who, under the P. to 
who repreſents Moſes, decide private and are: di, 
Differences. But, ſays the honeſt M. Galen thi 1 
no longer the Function to which they N 


: 
ſelves; for they are rais'd to ſuch a Pick of = 
deur, that they look on that Employment as bent 


them, perſuading themſelves that they are above th 
Biſhops, who, notwithſtanding, are the 
of os Apoſtles. ; en 

Cardinals, in their firſt Inſtitution, were only the 
principal Prieſts, or Incumbents of the Pariſhes of 
Rome. In the primitive Church, the chief Prieſt of 
a Pariſh, who immediately follow'd the Biſhop, was 
call d Preſlyter Cardinalis, to diſtinguiſh him from the 
other inferior Prieſts, who had no Church, nor Pre- 
terment : The Term was firſt apply'd to them in the | 
Year 150; others ſay, under _ Sylveſter, in the 
Year 300. Theſe Cardinal Prieſts were alone allow'd 
to baptize, and adminiſter the Euchariſt. When the 
Cardinal Prieſts became Biſhops, their Cardinalate be- 
came vacant ; they are then ſuppos'd to be ra d to a 
higher Dignity. Under Pope Gregory, Cardinal 
Prieſts, and Cardinal Deacons, were only ſuch Prieſts 
or Deacons as had a Church or Chappel under their 
Care; and this was the original Uſe of the Word. 
Leo IV. in the Council of Rome held in 853, calls 
them Preſoyteros ſui Cardinis, and their Churches Pa- 
rochias Cardinales. 

Cardinals continu'd on this Footing till the eleventh 
Century; but as the Grandeur and State of his Holi- 
neſs became extraordinarily augmented, he would 
have his Council of Cardinals make a better Figure 
than the antient Prieſts had done. It is true, they 
{till preſerv*d their antient Title, but the Thing &- 
ns by it was no more. It was a good while, 

owever, ere they had the Precedence over Biſhops, 
or got the Election of the Pope into their Hands; 
but when they were once poſleſs'd of thoſe Privi. 
leges, they ſoon had the red Hat, and Purple; and 
growing {till in Authority, became at length ſuperior 
to the Biſhops, by the ſole Quality of being Cardinals. 
Du Cange obſerves, that originally there were three 
Kinds of Churches; the firſt, or genuine Churches, 
were properly call'd Pariſhes; the ſecond Deaconries, 
which, as we have obſerv'd already, were Churches 
join'd to Hoſpitals, and ſerv'd by Deacons ; the third 
were ſimple Oratories, where private Maſſes were 
ſaid, and were diſcharg'd by local and reſident Chap- 
lains. He adds, that to diſtinguiſh the principal, or 
Pariſh Churches, from the Chappels, and Oratons, 
the Name Cardinales was given them. Accordingly, 
Pariſh Churches gave Titles to Cardinal Prizfts ; and 
ſome Chappels, alſo, at length, gave the Title of Car- 
dinal Deacons. : 

Others obſerve, that the Term Cardinal was given 


not only to Prieſts, but alſo to Biſhops and * 


o were attached to certain Churches, to diſtinguiſh 
rom thoſe who only ſerv'd them en paſſant, 
mmiſſion. Titulary Churches, or Benefi- 


a 
a nding on it, and a Font for adminiſtring of Bap- 


iſm, in Caſes where the Biſhop himſelf could not 
dminiſter it, Theſe Cardinals were ſubordinated to 
= Biſhops, and, accordingly, in Councils, particu- 
Jarly that held at Rome in 866, ſubſcribed after them. 
It was not, however, at Rome only, that Prieſts bore 
this Name; for we find there were Cardinal Prieſts in 
France: Thus the Curate of the Pariſh of St. Jobn 
des Vignes, is call'd, in old Charters, the Cardinal 
Prieſt of that Pariſh. _ | / 
The Title of Cardinal is alſo given to ſome Biſhops, 
atenus Biſhops; for Example, to thoſe of Mentz, 
and Milan. The Archbiſhop of Bourges is alſo, in 
antient Writings, call'd Cardinal; and the Church of 
Bourges a Cardinal Church, The Abbot of YVandome 
calls himſelf Cardinalis Natus. 
The Cardinals are divided into three Claſſes, or Or- 
ders, containing ſix Biſhops, fifty Prieſts, and four- 
teen Deacons; making, in all, ſeventy, which conſti- 
tute the ſacred College. The Cardinal Biſhops, who 
are, as it were, the Pope's Vicars, bear the Title of 
the Biſhopricks aſſign'd to them; the reſt take ſuch 
Titles as are given them. The Number of Cardinal 
Biſhops has been fix'd, but that of Cardinal Prieſts 
and Deacons, and conſequently the ſacred College it 
ſelf, is always fluctuating. Till the Year 1125, the 
College conſiſted only of fifty-two, or fifty- three; 
the Council of Conftance reduc'd them to twenty-four ; 
but Sixtus IV, without any Regard to that Reſtric- 
tion, rais'd them again to fifty-three; and Leo to 
ſxty-ive. Thus as the Number of Cardinal Prieſts 
was anticntly fix d to twenty-eight, new Titles were to 
be eſtabliſh'd, in Proportion as new Cardinals were 
created, For the Cardinal Deacons, they were origi- 
rally no more than ſeven, for the fourteen Quarters of 
Rime ;, but they were afterwards increas'd to nineteen, 
and again diminiſh'd. 
Papebroch conjectures, that it was Honorius IV. who 
firſt mtroduced Biſhops into the ſacred College, by ad- 
mitting Biſhops Suffragans of the Pope, to whom, of 
Right, it belong'd, to name him; and of theſe con- 
ſituting the firſt Claſs of Cardinals. The Cardinals 
began to wear the red Hat at the Council of Lyons, in 
1243, the Decrce of Pope Urban VII; whereby it is 
appointed, that the Cardinals be addreſs'd under the 
Title of Eminence, is of the Year 1630; till then, 
they were call'd, like the Biſhops, Iluſtriſimi. Each 
Order of Cardinals has its Dean, or Chiet ; the Dean 
of the Cardinal Biſhops is always the Biſhop of 
Oftta. 
The facred College is always compos'd of Card:- 
rals of different Nations, at the Nomination of the 
Princes, whoſe Subjects they are; but there is always 
a2 greater Number of talians, than of all the other 
Nations put together, that they may have the Majo- 
rity on their Side, for the Election of a Pope; tho? 
thoſe Italian Cardinals are not above being brib'd by 
the Prince, who bids moſt for to have a Pope in his 
Intereſt, 
The Revenue of the holy See is reckon'd to amount 
to very near twenty millions of Livres a Year, which 
„above a million Sterling; the moſt conſiderable 
Fut whereof is rais'd on the Catholick Countries, for 
Expedition of Bulls, Immunities, Diſpenſations, &c. 
which ſhews, that St. Peter's Bark has been employ'd 
n diving for Riches, as well as in fiſhing for Souls. 
Thoſe immenſe Riches are but too often very ill huſ- 
banded, and inſtead of being employ'd, according to 
e Intention of the Church, to facilitate the Propa- 
gon of the Goſpel, for the Support of the inferior 
Cergy, to reheve the Poor, and deliver Chriſtians from 
taeir Slavery under the Enemies of the Chriſtian 
ame; they are laviſh'd away, either in profuſe, and 
"an Expenccs; or to enrich the Relations of the 
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reigning Pope; which is a Scandal to the Dignity of 
his Chair, and to the Holineſs of his Profeſſion. 

Beſides the Pope, and the Cardinals, the ſuperior 
Clergy of the Reman Church conſiſts of Archbiſhops, 
Biſhops, Abbots, and Priors; for the Archbiſhop of 
Rome was always the ſole Patriarch of the Latin 

Jn ogy as for Primates, there are none, but of Name 
only. | 

An Arcnpisnop, is a metropolitan Prelate, who 
has ſeveral Suffragans Biſhops under him. The Arch- 
biſhop can convoke his Suffragans into a Council, and 
that Council is call'd provincial. No Biſhop can be 
conſecrated, in his Province, but by himſelf, or at leaſt 
by his Leave. He has the Precedence of all Biſhops, 
and has the double Croſs carry'd before him, ſtead 
of the Staff carry'd before Biſhops. All his Suffra- 
gans depend on him, and appeal to him. This Term 
of Suffragan was never heard of before the eighth 
Century. Some derive it hence, that the Biſhops are 
to help and aſſiſt the Archbiſhop , quia Archiepiſcopo 
Suffragari & aſſiſtere tenentur. Others ſay, it is be- 
cauſe eccleſiaſtical Matters are determin*d by their 
Votes, or Suffrages ; & Saffraganei dicuntur quia eo- 
rum Suffragiis Cauſe Ecclefiaſtice judicantur. Others 
hold, that they are call'd Syffragans, becauſe when 
call'd by the Metropolitan to a Synod, they have a 
Right of Suffrage, or of voting; or becauſe they 
could not be conſecrated without his Suffrage or 
Conſent. 

The twenty-fourth Canon of the Council of Con- 

flantinople, call'd, by the Catholicks, the eighth Ge- 
neral Council, condemns the Metropolitans, who thro? 
Indolence, or Vanity, diſcharg'd themſelves of their 
Functions on other Biſhops ; whereas they are oblig'd 
to preach themſelves, to inſtruct the People, and to 
adminiſter the Sacraments. This is practiſed to this 
Day, by the eccleſiaſtical Electors of the Empire, who 
are very great temporal Princes, and have all ſuffra- 
gan Biſhops to exerciſe the eccleſiaſtical Functions. 
This Diſorder ſeems to have been introduc'd in the 
Church by Benedict IX, who, ſays Sigebert, being ig- 
norant, cauſed another Pope to be conſecrated with 
him, as his Coadjutor, to exerciſe his Functions. 
Peter Damianus, who liv'd at that Time, had a Suf- 
fragan, calPd Albert, but it was only to help him in 
his paſtoral Functions. 

The twenty-ſixth Canon of the ſame Council de- 
crees, that the Prieſt, or Deacon, who believes him- 
ſelf unjuſtly condemn'd by his own Biſhop, can ap- 
peal to the Metropolitan of the Province, who is 
oblig'd to examine the Affair, and to repair the In- 
Juſtice, if any has been done. At preſent, Metropo- 
litan ſeems to be but a bare Title, and his Juriſdiction 
confin'd to the Conſecration of his Suffragans Biſhops ; 
ſince there have been ſo many Privileges and Immu- 
nities granted to Biſhopricks by the Court of Rome, 
to free them from the Juriſdiction of the Metropo- 
litan, that almoſt all Caſes, of any Conſequence, are 
evok'd before the Pope, who thereby has much ex- 
tended his Juriſdiction, even ſo far, as a Metropolitan 
can't convoke the Synod of his Province, without the 
Conſent of the holy See. The Province under the 
Juriſdiction of the Archbiſhop is call'd Archbiſhoprick. 
The Kings of France, when they want ſome new 
Archbiſhoprick, form the Province, by appointing the 
Suffragans, and deſire the Pope to erect it into an 
Archbiſhoprick ; who ſends the new Archbiſbop, for 
Mark of his Juriſdiction, the PALLIUu, which is a 
pontifical Ornament, wore by Popes, Primates, and 
Metropolitans, over their other Garments, in Form of 
a Band, or Fillet, three Fingers broad, and encom- 
paſſes the Shoulders; whence, by ſome Authors, it is 
call'd Super Humerale. It has Pendants, or Strings, 
about a Palm long, both before and behind, with little 
Lamine of Lead rounded at the Extremes, and co- 
ver'd with black Silk, with four red Croſſes. 

The PALLIuu is made of white Wool, ſhorn from 
off two Lambs, which the Nuns of St. Agnes offer 
every Year, on the Day of her Fcaſt, on the ſinging bu 
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the Maſs, Anus Dei. The Lamb is receiv'd by two 
Canons of St. John de Lateran, who deliver them into 
the Hands of the apoſtolical Subdeacons, to whom 
belongs the Feeding, and Sheering of them in Seaſon, 
and who, alone, have the Right of making theſe Pa- 
liums, which, when made, they lay over the Bodies 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, on the grand Altar of their 
Church, making Prayers over them all Night, accord- 
ing to the Form preſcrib'd for that Purpoſe in the Ro- 
man Ceremonial. Some, with Euſebius, will have 
the Pallium to have been introduc'd by Pope Linus, 
adding, that as the Ephod was the Mark of the pon- 
tifical Authority in the Jewiſh Synagogue, ſo is the 
Pallium in the Chriſtian Church. Others have ob- 
ſerv'd, that there is no mention made thereof before 
the Lear 336. And others will have it to have been 
firſt granted, by Conſtantine the Great, to Pope Hl- 
veſter, from whence it paſſed to the other Patriarchs 
and Archbiſhops. 

The Pope pretends to the ſole Right of conferring 
the Pallium, though ſome Patriarchs have granted it 
to their Suffragans, having firſt receiv'd it themſelves 
from the Roman See. Antiently, the Pope uſed to 
ſend the Pallium to certain of his dioceſan Biſhops, on 
whom he laid a good Part of his Authority, and who 
were a Kind of Collaterals to him, as the Patricii 
were to the Emperors. The firſt who receiv'd it in 
France, was Vigilius, Archbiſhop of Arles, in order, as 
Paſquier obſerves, to give him the Precedency over 


the other Biſhops. Antiently, they went to Rome to 


ſeek the Pallium in Perſon, afterwards it was ſent by 
the Pope's Legates; at laſt the Cuſtom was introduc'd 
to ſend Perſons expreſs to demand it, with this Form, 
Inſtanter, inſtantius, inſtantiſſime. 

By the Canon Laws, a Metropolitan, till he has re- 
ceiv'd the Pallium, can't conſecrate Biſhops, or 
Churches, may not be calPd Archbiſhop, &c. upon a 
Tranſlation he muſt have the Pallium a-freſh, and till 
then can't hold a Synod, nor perform any of his archi- 
epiſcopal Functions. The Pallium was antiently in- 
terr'd with the Perſon. The Uſe of the Pallium is 
reſtrain'd to certain Seaſons and Occaſions ; none but 
the Pope has the Right of wearing it always, and in 

all Places. He ſends it, ſometimes, to Biſhops, of 

his own Accord; and has, ſometimes, given the 
Right thereof to particular Churches. Among the 
Greeks, all the Biſhops wear the Pallium. 

Selemen, King of Britanny, wrote, in 869, to 
Pope Adrian II, to aſk the Pallium in Favour 
of Feſtinian, Biſhop of Dol, and accompanied his 
Letter with ſeveral Preſents, and, among the reſt, a 
golden Statue, of Adrian's Height. The Pope ſent 


him, in Return, one Arm of Pope Leo III, and, in 


ſome Authors Opinion, granted, at the ſame Time, 
the Pallium to the Biſhop of Dol. But it is pretended, 
that in the Synod of Aaintes, under Pope Gregory 
VII, it was prov'd, that the Place of the Anſwer of 
Pope Adrian to King Solomon, where the Pallium is 
mention'd, was falſity'd by a Clerk of the Biſhop of 
Dol. The Truth is, that we have no Archbiſboprick 
in Britanny, and that our nine Biſhops are Suffragans 
of the Archbiſhop of Tours. 

The nineteenth Canon of the eighth General Coun- 
cil regulates the Viſitations of Metropolitans, and 
forbids them to leave their Churches, to viſit 
thoſe of their Suffragans, to abuſe their Authority, 
and to conſume the Revenues of thoſe Churches, 
which muſt be ſpent to feed the Poor: For, ſays he, 
if each Biſhop is oblig'd to uſe, with great Frugality, 
the Revenues of his own Church, without ſacrificing 
them to his Cupidity or Avarice; of what Impiety 
mult thoſe be guilty, who undertake to oppreſs the 
Churches committed to others? 

A Bisnoy, is a Perſon conſecrated for the ſpiritual 
Government, or Direction of a Dioceſe, as an Arch- 
biſhop for that of a Province, He differs from an 
Archbiſhop in this, that an Archbiſhop with Biſhops 
conſecrate a Biſhop, as a Biſhop with Prieſts ordain a 
Prieſt; that tae Archbiſhop viſits a Province, as the 
: Biſhop 2 Dioceſe ; that the Archbiſhop convocates a 


provincial Synod, as the Biſhop a di 
that the Archbiſhop has — Ro Ine; and 
the Biſhops of his Province, as the Big, 4 over all 
Prieſts in his Dioceſe. 7 over the 
In a Letter written by Pope Celef; 5 
to the Biſhops of the Gale en rage in 428, 
thoſe who had ordain'd Biſhops ſome Laicks at oi 
not paſs'd through the other eccleſiaſtical Deo; 10 ha 
which, ſays he, he as INES the ecc 
cipline eſtabliſh*d by the Canons, whic 
—_ the Clerks ſhould arrive, by TIEN, 
hood, and to Epiſcopacy. For if it be reaſon iq 
be a Diſciple betore any Bedy can be a Dg a0. e to 
Soldier before he can be a Captain; how can 3 ag 
ſon be made Prieſt, or Biſhop, before he 0 * 
in the inferior Miniſtry, the Functions of 2 
rior ? : 


The eighth Canon of the firſt Council of p,,. 
held in 557, order'd, that Biſhops ſhould be elected by 
the Clergy, with the Conſent of the People; ang * 
1 . , 0 
if any Body had the Temerity to uſurp the Epiſe 
pacy, by a royal Authority, he ſhould not gat 
ceiv d by the comprovincial Biſhops. But this, and .. 
veral other Decrees, made from Time to Tie in 
the Catholict Church, in Support of the antient Dif- 
cipline, with Regard to the Election of Biſbops, have 
been diſregarded for ſeveral Centuries paſt; and 
Princes have nominated to Biſhopricks whom th 
pleaſe, without the Conſent of the Clergy; and bur 
too often utter Strangers to the Church they are to 
govern ; the Favour of the Prince, or of his Mini. 
ſters, or chief Favourites, or ſome other human 
Views, have been, almoſt Time out of Mind, and 
are ſtill, the beſt Qualifications for a Biſboprict, often 
to the Excluſion of the Qualities required by the 
Canons. 

The Aſſerters of the Privileges and Liberties of the 
Gallican Church, ſay, that the Proviſion to Prelacy, 
and other eccleſiaſtical Dignitics, has been made, at 
all Times, in Forms fo different, and fo contrary to 
one another, that it is very difficult to ſay which is 
the moſt legitimate. They pretend, that though it 
can't be denied that Elections were in Uſe at the 
Time of the Apoſtles; it can alſo be ſhew'd, that 
even then there was another Way, beſides that of 
Election. That the Pope has pretended, that that 
Right was peculiar to him, that Princes have claim'd 
the ſame Right; that ſometimes the Biſhops of the 
Province alone have provided to the Biſhopricks, and 
at another the Clergy and the People have elected their 
Paſtors; ſometimes the Prince, the Clergy and the 
People, with common Suffrages; ſometimes the 
Clergy without the People ; and ſometimes the Canons, 
alone, without the Clergy. 

This Variety ſhews plainly, ſay they, that it was 
never believ*d that thoſe Elections were of divine In- 
ſtitution; and that it was always licit to the ſecular 
Powers to behave in it, as it ſuited beſt their Intereſt 
and that with much more Reaſon, becauſe the Perſons 
thus promoted were judg'd capable to poſſeſs all Kinds 
of temporal Eſtates; not Cities only, but likewiſe 
whole Provinces. 

The Popes, ſtrengthen'd by their great Power, 
have always claim'd that Right, as belonging to them, 
under Pretence that they were antiently the ſole Biſheps 
of Chriſtendom; and though they have diſtributed 
Part of their Dignity to particular Biſhops, it Was not 
with a Deſign of diminiſhing their own, or ging up 
their Right. But the French hold | another 
Maxim, eſpecially Glaber, who in his Hiſtory, Lib. 2. 
c. 4. ſpeaks thus: Licet Pontifex Romanus, ſays xs 
Ecclſiæ ob dignitatem Apoſtolice ſedis ceteris in . 
conſtitutis reverentior habeatur, non tamen ei licet rey 
gredi, in aliquo, Canonici moderaminis tenorem- * 
enim unuſquiſque orthodoxe Eccleſie Pontifex ac Hane 
proprie ſedis, uniformiter gerit ſpeciem Sarvatorts . 
generaliter nulli convenit quid piam palfare n —.— 
Dizceſi. i. e. Though, ſays he, the Komg? Pont! * 
becauſe of the Dignity of the apoſtolical See, m_ 
ſpected above all the other Biſhops, cſtabliſh'd . 
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acher Parts of the World ; he ought not, notwith- 
handing, to tranſgreſs the Regulations of a canonical 
Government: For as every Biſhop of the orthodox 
Church repreſents the Saviour, in his own See; there- 
fore none is to pretend to any Juriſdiction in the Dio- 
ceſe of another Biſhop. ; a 

The Opinion that ſecular Princes have a Right of 

Nomination to the Biſhopricks of their Dominions, is 
ed by a Chapter found in the Body of the Ca- 
ſupported oJ ©. "eng re 
non Law, which be ianus; whereby Pope 
Adrian 1, in a Council held at Rome, ted to Char- 
Jemagne, Emperor and King of France, and to his 
Succeſſors, the Power to order the Election of the 
Pope, and to confirm it; and, beſides, that the Arch- 
biſhops and Biſhops of the other Provinces ſhould be 
oblig'd to take their Inveſtiture from his Hands, be- 
fore they could be conſecrated. Cardinal Baronius, 
Tom. 9. Annal. 774. has done all he could to ſhew 
that the Hiſtory of that Chapter is falſe, and invented 
by Sigebert, in Favour of the Emperors of his Time, 
who, at that Time, had ſeveral very great Differences 
with the Popes, for the Inveſtitures. But the Germans, 
on their Side, have anſwer' d all he has faid on that 
Subject, to prove the Truth of the Hiſtory of that 
Chapter. 
| There are ſome Doctors who go farther than this, 
and pretend, that the Right of Nomination to Biſhop- 
ricks belongs to Kings, and other ſovereign Princes, 
not by any Conceſſion of the holy See, but as a regal 
Right, which therefore proceeds — the natural one. 
It is the Sentiment of Ferdinand Vaſquez, Lib. 2. Con- 
troverſ. Illuft. c. 15. Nam ad perfettam hujus rei cogni- 
tionem, ſays he, prefari oportet, non eſſe ſolum vel ſim- 
plex jus Patronatiis, id quod habent Hiſpaniarum Reges 
i; talium beneficiorum collatione ſeu nominatione, neque 
er ſeld juris Canonici conceſſione, ſed potiſſimum ex ipſo- 
met jure regali, & fic ex jure naturali. i. e. For, ſays 
he, to underſtand very well this Affair, it muſt be 
faid, that the Right which the Kings of Spain have 
of the Collation and Nomination to thoſe Benefices, is 
not a ſimple Right of Patronage, or a ſimple Con- 
ceſſion of the Canon Law, but rather a regal Right, 
and a natural Right. Francis de Piſa, in his Hiſtory 
of Toledo, lib. 4. c.28. writes, that the laſt who was 
elected Archbiſhop of Toledo, was in the Year 1445 ; 
that thoſe who have been ſince Archbiſhops of that 
See, have been nam'd, by the Kings of Spain, with- 
out the Conſent of the Chapters. And quotes, after- 
wards, the Ordinance of King Philip II. of the Year 
1565, which contains, E] Emperador Don Carlos, y 
Regna Donna Juana, en Segovia, Anno 1532. petit. 
56. Ten Valladolid. An. 1548. petit. 92, 93. Por 
derecho et antiqua coſtumbre y Fuſtos Titulos y Conceſſi- 
ones Apoſtolicas ſomos Patron de Todas las ygleſias Ca- 
thedrales dettos Reynos, y nos perienere la preſentation 
de los Arcobtspados y opispados, y prelacias y abba- 
dias Conſiſtoriales deſtos Reynos, a unque vaque a in Corte 
di . 4, e. By which we declare, that by an an- 
nent Cuſtom, by juſt Titles, and apoſtolical Conceſ- 
lions, we are Patrons of all the Cathedral Churches 
of this Realm ; and that the Preſentation to all Arch- 
bilhopricks, Biſhopricks, Prelacies, and conſiſtorial 
Abbies of theſe Realms, belongs to us; and that 
none of them is vacant in the Court of Rome. 

We have ſeveral very conſiderable Examples in the 
Hiſtory of England, that the ſame Right of Preſenta- 
ton to Biſhopricks, and other Prelacies, has been aſ- 
lerted, in that Kingdom, and defended againſt the 
Pretenſions of the Court of Rome, eſpecially in that 
famous Letter of Edward III. to the Pope, in the 
Year 1343, where we find theſe Words; Permittentes 
ut Patroni Patronatus ſui ſolatium non amittant, Ec- 
clefieque Cathedrales, & aliæ difti Regni liberas Electio- 
nes, & eatum effettum habeant, quas quidem Ecclefias 
ati Progenitores neſtri, dudum ſingulis vacationibus 
earundem perſonis idoneis jure ſuo Regio conferebant , 
& poſt modum ad rogatum & inſtantiam difte ſedis ſub 
certts modis & conditionibus conceſſerunt, quod electiones 
ferent in dictis Ecclefiis per Capitula earundem, que 
Conceſſio fuit per ſedem Apoſtolicam, ex cert4 Scientid 
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confirmata. i. e. Permitting that the Preſentators to 
Benefices ſhould not loſe their Right of Patronage; 
and that the Cathedral Churches; and others of this 
Kingdom, ſhould enjoy their free Elections; and the 
Effect thereof; which Churches our Predeceſſorꝭ us'd 
formerly to confer, (of their own proper royal Right) 
when they were vacant, to thoſe they judg'd worthy 
of them; but afterwards, at the Sollicitations and In- 
ſtances of thoſe vacant Churches, they have granted, 
under certain Reſtriftions, and Conditions; that- thoſe 
Elections ſhould be made by the Chapters of thoſe 
Churches ; which Conceſſion, we know, for certain; 
has been confirm'd by the apoſtolical See; 

There is not the leaſt Trace left, in the Callican 
Church, of any Election, not even in the Form men- 
tion'd in the Letter of Edward III; for the King has 
always a Liſt kept, commonly by his Father Confeſ- 
ſor, of all the Perſons he deſigns to name to Biſhop- 
ricks, when there are any vacant; and fills the Vacan- 
cies with thoſe Perſons, without the Conſent; Appro- 
bation, and often without the Knowledge ot the 
Church they are promoted to. | 

Damianus @ Goes, De Mor. Aithiop. p. 1311, in- 
forms us, that even Pręſter Jobn, Emperor of #thi- 
opia, in Africa, gave Names to the Biſhopricks, and 
other Benefices of his Country. Patriarcbæ, ſays he, 
Officium eſt Sacros Ordines dare; ceterum nullum Epiſ- 
copatum aut Eccleſia Beneficia in ullos confert, Id ſo- 
lum ad pretioſum Foannem ſpectat qui omnia pro arbi- 
trio ſuo diſpenſat. i. e. The Office of the Patriarch 
is to confer the ſacred Orders; but he never confers a 
Biſhoprick, or any other Benefices of the Church; that 
pertains only to the precious John, who diſpoſes of all 
Things at his Will and Pleaſure. | 

The Form of conſecrating Biſhops is different in 
different Churches. In the Greek Church the Biſhop 
elect being by the aſſiſtant Biſhops preſented for Con- 
ſecration, and the Inſtrument of Election put in his 
Hand; after ſeveral Prayers, (the firſt call'd Diaco- 
nium) the Biſhop elect demanding Conſecration, makes 
Profeſſion of his Faith; after which, he receives a 
Benediction. He is then interrogated as to his Belief 
of the Trinity; to which he anſwers by a long Pro- 
feſſion of Faith, and receives a ſecond Benediction. 

„he is aſk*d what he thinks of the Incarnation 
to which he anſwers in a third Profeſſion of Faith ; 
which is follow'd by a third Benediction: After 
which, the Conſecrator gives him the paſtoral Staff. 
Then he is led up to the Altar, where, after certain 
Prayers, and three Croſſes on his Head, he receives 
the Pallium; if he be an Archbiſhop, or Patriarch, 
he then receives the' Kiſs of Peace, of his Conſecrator 
and two Aſſiſtants, ayd ſitting down, reads, prays, 
and gives the Communion to his Conſecrator and 
others, p 

In the Roman Church, the Biſhop elect being pre- 
ſented by the elder Aſſiſtant to the Conſecrator, takes 
the Oath; he is then examin'd as to his Faith, and 
after ſeveral Prayers, the New Teſtament is drawn 
open over his Head, and he receives the Chriſm, or 
UnRion, on his Head ; the paſtoral Staff, Ring, and 
Goſpel, are then given him, and after Communion 
the Mitre 25 on his Head; each Ceremony being ac- 
companied with proper Prayers, Sc. The Proceſs 
ends with Te Deum. 

In England, the King being certify d of the Death 
of a Biſbop, by the Dean and Chapter, and his Leave 
requeſted to elect another, the C unge d Elire is ſent to 
them, nominating the Perſon he would have choſen. 
The Election is to be twenty Days after the Conge 
d' Elire, and the Chapter, in caſe of refuſing the Per- 


ſon nam'd by the King, incurs a Præmunire. After 


Election, and its being accepted of by the Biſhop, the 
King grants a Mandate, under the Great Seal, for 
Confirmation; which the Archbiſhop conſigns to his 
Vicar-General, conſiſting moſtly in a ſolemn Citation 
of ſuch as have any Objections to the Biſhop elect, a 
Declaration of their Contumacy in not appearing, and 
an Adminiſtration of the Oath of Supremacy and ca- 
nonical Obedience, Sentence being read by the Vicar- 
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general, the Confirmation concludes with a Treat, 
(and in the Roman Church by a Retreat into A Semi- 


nary or other Place of Devotion, to 42 himſelf 
for his Conſecration). Then follows the Conſecration 


by the Arebbiſbop and two aſſiſtant Biſbops : The Ce- 


remony of which; is molt the ſame as in the Roman 
Church, fave that, having put on the epiſcopal Robes, 
the Archbiſhop and Biſhops lay their Hands on the 
the new. Prelate's Head, and conſecrate him with a 
certain Form of Words. After the Communion they 
go to a Banquet. | 

All theſe religious Ceremonies uſed in the Conſecra- 
tion of a Biſhop, in all Churches, ſhould put them in 
Mind, that they are not inveſted with that ſacred Dig- 
nity, with no other View than to pleaſe their Ambi- 
bition, or to advance their private Intereſt ; that ' the 
Paſtoral Staff is not put in their Hands to help them 
to walk with more Eaſe, through the intricate and 
difficult Paths of a Court; nor the Mitre put on their 
Head to appear there with more Splendor. That Pa- 
ſtoral Staff, 
Diſtinction, was in the Primitive Church, the ſole 
Conveniency uſed by the good Biſhops of thoſe Days, 
on which they leaned upon, in their Viſitation through 
their Dioceſe, inſtead of thoſe coſtly Vehicles, and 
that numerous and chargeable Retinue of Men and 
Horſes, our Biſhops are carried in, and attended with, 
when they judge proper to diſcharge that moſt conſi- 
derable Duty of their paſtoral Sollicitude, to the Op- 
preſſion of a poor Curate, often obliged to ſpend his 
whole yearly Income, in one Meal, to treat his Biſhop 


at his Viſitation. That worldly Pomp and Magnifi- 


cency, Epiſcopacy 1s attended with at preſent is con- 
demned by all the Councils, and renders them deſpica- 
ble to thoſe who have a true Notion of their Dignity, 
who ſee with a very juſt Scorn thoſe, appointed by 
the divine Providence, (as Biſhops are pleaſed them- 
ſelves to ſay) for the Conduct of a whole Dioceſe, al- 
ways abſent from that Dioceſe, and oftner at Court 
than in the Sanctuary; where, according to the 31ſt 
Canon of the Council of Orleans, held in 311, they 
ſhould always be ſeen (except when they are ſick) at 
leaſt every Sunday. 

The Principal Church of a Dioceſs or Biſhoprick is 


called CaTHEDRAL, from the Greek, Kabedpa, a Chair, 


of xalepomar, ſedeo, I fer. The Denomination Cathe- 
aral ſeems to have taken its Riſe from the Manner of 
ſitting in antient Churches, or Aſſemblies of primitive 
Chriſtians : In theſe, the Council, i. e. the Elders and 
Prieſts was called Preſtyterium; at their Head was the 
Biſhop, who held the Place of Chairman, Cathedralis 
or Catbedraticus; and the Preſbyters who ſet on either 
Side, were alſo called by the angient Fathers, Aſeſſores 
Epiſcoportum. 

Thoſe Aſſemblies are at preſent called Chapter, and 
that Chapter is compoſed of a Dean, and ſeveral Ca- 
nons or Prebendaries. Beſides that of the Dean, which 
is the firſt Dignity of the Chapter, there are ſeveral others, 
as thoſe of the Treaſurer, Chantor and Theologal. 

The Dean of a Chapter has no other Juriſdiction 
than that of aſſembling the Chapter whenever he judges 

roper for the good of the Community, otherwiſe he is 
ut primus inter Pares. 

The TzxzasurER has under his Care, or the Super- 
intendency of the Treaſure of the Cathedral, conſiſting 
of the Veſſels, Ornaments, c. for the divine Service, 
and of the Caſual, i. e. of the Money received for 
Obits, Maſſes, Foundations, Ec. to have it diſtributed 
to the Prebendaries, and to pay what is called the Bas 
eur, or thoſe Journeymen hired by the Chapter to 
pray to God in their ſtead. 

The CyanTor is the Præcentor, or Maſter of the 
Choir ; he bears for Mark of his Office, at ſolemn Feſ- 
rivals, while in the Choir, a long Staff, about five 
Foot long, and four Inches Diameter, covered all over 
with Laminæ of Silver, with which he walks gravely 
up and down the Choir during the Divine Service, that 
it may be performed with due Decency, and without 
Confuſion. He gives Tune to the reſt at the Begin- 
ning of Pſalms and Anthems, and can, by ftriking 
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which is at preſent but a mere Mark of 


wich his Staff, againſt the Paveme . 
if he finds that it is not done as n he Setvier 
Antients called the Chantor, primicerius (n, Le 
To him formerly belonged the Dire&ion of raping 
cons, and other inferior Miniſters, Des- 
The TREOTLOOGAL is a Prebend 
make Lectures of Theology ewice 4 We al to 
other Prebendaries, to propoſe and reſolve Cat the 
Conſcience, and to preach every $ i the Y of 
but he ſeldom performs any of thoſe Functions 25 
The CANONS or PREBENDARIESs are thoſe 
in the Cathedral poſſebs a Prebend or Revenue /1 
for the Performance of divine Service. © tte] 
no great Antiquity : Paſchier obſerves, that the 15 a 
Canon was not known before Charlemaign , but . 
ever there were Canons then, for in the gth Cha _ 
the Council aſſembled at Mayence in 813, by A Ag 
ders; it is commanded to the canonical Clerks, ; , + 
to the Canons, to live canonically, i. e. to obi * 
the Doctrine of the Scripture, and of the wig 


Originally Canons were only Prieſts, or inferior Ec. 
cleſiaſticks, who lived in Community; reſiding by the 
Cathedral Church, to aſſiſt the Biſhop, depending en- 
tirely on his Will, ſupported by the Revenues of the 
Biſhoprick, and living in the ſame Houſe as his Do. 
meſticks or Counſellors, &c. They even inherited h; 
Moveables, *till the Year 816, when this was prohibjeeq 
by the Council of Aix la Chapelle. By Degrees theſe 
Communities of Prieſts, ſhaking off their Dependance 
formed ſeparate Bodies, whereof the Biſhops hoyeye. 
were ſtill Head. In the roth Century there were Com. 
munities or Congregations of the ſame Kind eſtabligheq 
even in Cities where there was no Biſhop: Theſe were 
called Collegiates, in Regard they uſed the Terms On- 
gregation and College indifferently : The Name Chapter, 
now given to theſe Bodies, being much more modern, 
Under the ſecond Race of the Kings of France, the 
canonical or collegial Life had ſpread itſclf all over the 
Country; and each Cathedral had its Chapter diſtinct 
from the Reſt of the Clergy; but they were not yet de- 
ſtined to a Life ſo eaſy as now-a-Days. 

They had the Name Canon from the Greet, Kann, 
which ſignifies three different Things, a Rule, a Pen- 
fon, or fixed Revenue to live on, and a Catalogue or 
Matricula. Hence, ſome ſay, they were called Canons, 
by Reaſon of the Penſion or Prebend, (whence they 
are alſo ſometimes denommated Sportulantes Fratres) 
others hold they were called Canons, becauſe obliged to 
Iive according to the canonical Rules and Inſtitutions, 
which were given them; and others as M. de Marca, 
becauſe their Name was inſerted in the Matricula, or 
Catalogue of the Cathedral. ; 

In Time the Canons freed themſelves from their 
Rules, the Obſervance relaxed, and at length they 
ceaſed to live in Community, yet till formed Bodies, 
pretending to other Functions beſides the Celebration 
of the common Office in the Church, yet aſſuming 
the Rights of the Reſt of the Clergy, making them- 
ſelves a neceſſary Council of the Biſhop, taking upon 
them the Adminiſtration of a See during'a Vacancy, 
and the Election of a Biſhop to ſupply it. There are 
even ſome Chapters exempt from the Juriſdiction of 
the Biſhop, and owning no Head but their Dean. At- 
ter the Example of Cathedral Chapters, collegiate ones 
alſo continued to form- Bodies, after they had aban- 
doned living in Community; which err 
have been in ſeveral Ages and Places compoſed 0 
Monks; for after the monaſtick Life grew into Re- 

ueſt, many. Biſhops choſe Monks rather than Seculars 
for their Attendants, : * 

There are Canons of various Kinds, viz. Cardin 
Canons, Domicillary Canons, Expectative Canons, Foreign 
Canons, and Lay or Honorary Canons. th 

CARDINAL Canons are thoſe attached, and, 5 « 
Latins call it, Incardinati to a Church, as a Erielt & 


0 5 - Canons, 
to a Pariſh, Domicellary Canons were young a | | 


ing in Orders, had no Right in any par- 
m_ Expettative Canons were fuck ag 
—_ © having any Revenue or Prebend, had the Ti- 
en Dignities of Canons, a Voice in the Chapter, 
_ 1 Place in the Choir, *till ſuch a Time as a Pre- 
* ſhould fall. Foreign Canons were ſuch as did not 
— in the Canonries to which they belonged. To 
theſe were oppoſed Manfionary Canons, or Canons Ręſi- 
Jentiary. In a manuſcript Ordinary, at Rouen, men- 
ion is made of Canons of thirteen Marks, which, per- 
ha was the Revenue of their Canonicate. 

11 che Cathedral Church of our Lady at Paris, there 
are Canons in the ſacred Orders, and Canons in minori- 
zus, or minor Orders. All the Canons of the Cathedral 
of Lyons tile themſelves Canons and Counts of Lyons. 
In the Churches at London were minor Canons or little 
Canons, who officiated for the great ones. At Lucca 
there are Mitred Canons; there were alſo Canons 0 
Poverty; and Canons ad Succurrendum, who were made 
Canons atthe Point of Death, to partake of the Prayers 
of the Chapter. Lay or Honorary Canons, are ſuch 
among the Laity, as have been admitted, out of Ho- 
nour and Reſpect, into ſome Chapters of Canons. 
Such are the Counts of Anjou in the Church of 
& Martin De Tours, the Kings of France, of St. 
Hilary in Poictiers, &c. the Emperor of St. Pe- 
ters, &c. . : 
Beſides the Cathedral, there are very few Biſhopricks 
where there is not one or two Collegiate Churches, 
which are thoſe, which, though they have no Br- 
ſhop's See, yet have the antient Retinue of the Biſhops, 
the Canons and Prebends. Of theſe Collegiate Churches 
there are two Kinds; ſome of Royal F oundation, 
others of Eccleſiaſtical Foundation : Each of them in 
Matters of divine Service are regulated in the ſame 
Manner as the Cathedrals. There are even ſome Col- 
giate Churches which have the epiſcopal Rights. 
dme of theſe Churches were antiently Abbeys, 
which in Time were ſeculariſed. 

The Church of St. Peter's Weſtminſter was antiently 
: Cathedral, but the Revenues of the Monaſtery being, 
by Act of Parliament, 10 Elizabeth, veſted in the 
Dean and Chapter, it commenced a Collegiate Church. 
I ſeveral Cauſes the ſtiling it Cathedral inſtead of 
Collegiate Church of Weſtminſter, has occaſioned Er- 
rors in the Pleadings. Rippon, Windſor, &c. are 
alſo Collegiate Churches, governed by Deans and 
Pers. . 

In moſt Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, the Ca- 
uuns hire inferior Prieſts or other Eccleſiaſticks, to diſ- 
charge the moſt burthenſome of their Functions, parti- 
cularly that of praying; according to the following 
malicious but very juſt Obſervation of Boileau, ſpeak- 
of the Canons of the St. Chapelle at Paris. 


Ces Chanoines Vermeils & Brillants de Sante 

Sengraiſſoient d une Longue & Sainte Oiftvete, 

Sans ſortir de leurs Lifts plus doux que leurs Her- 
mines, 

Ces pieux Faineans faiſoient chanter Matines, 

Veilloient a bien diner, & laiſſoient, en leur Lieu, 

A des Chantres Gages le Soin de Lower Dieu. 

LUTRIN. 


Nete, That the Biſhops of England are all Barons and 
Peers. Barons in a two-fold Manner, viz. Feudal 
mn Regard of Lands and Baronies annexed to their 
Biſhopricksz and by Writ, as being ſummoned by 
Writ to Parliament, They have the Precedence of 
al other Barons, and ſit in the upper Houſe, both 
s Barons and Biſhops. They have two ſpecial 
Privileges next to Regal : The firſt, that in their 
Courts they fit and paſs Sentence of themſelves, and 
by their own Authority: The Biſhop's Court being 
not like other Courts; but Writs are ſent out in 
er own Name, Teſte the Biſhops, not in the 
King's Name, as is 'done in the King's Courts. 
The ſecond, that, like the King, they can depute 
ar Authority to another, as their Suffragan, 
Chancellor, Commiſlary, &c. They have alſo this 
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Advantage over Lay-Lords, that in Whatever Chri- 
ſtian Country they come, (except in the Romas Cas 
tholick Countries) their epiſcopal Dignity is acknow= 
ledged. They have their Vote in the Trial and 
Arraignment of a Peer, but ere Sentence of Death, 
Sc. they withdraw and vote by Proxy; which, in 
my Opinion, is but a mere Grimace, for though 
they be not preſent, at the pronouncing of the Sen- 
tence, if they find guilty by Proxy, or otherwiſe, 
they have _—_ condemned him to die, as thoſe 
who are preſent when the Sentence is pronounced. 
They have ſeveral Immunitics, as from 
Outlawries, Diſtreſs, Ec. Liberty to hunt in the 
King's Foreſts, &c. to have certain Tuns of Wing 
Duty-free, Sc. Their Perſons may not be ſeized, 
as Lay-Peers may, upon Contempt, but their Tem- 

pralities alone. They may qualify as many Chap- 

ins as a Duke, viz. fix. By Law the Crime of 
Epiſcopicide, which a Clergyman commits by kil- 
ling his Biſhop, is equivalent to Parricide, biz. 
Petty-Treaſon. 


 Brsnopricks are divided into ſeveral Pariſhes, 


more or leſs in Number, according to the Extent of 
the Dioceſe; and the Eccleſiaſtick committed to 
the Conduct of each Pariſh, is called Curate or 
Rector. Such Eccleſiaſtick is moſt commonly called 
in England Parſon, either by Way of Eminence, 
as ſome ſay, becauſe the Revenues of a Church are 
deſtined to maintain magnam Perſonam; or as ſome 
will have it, becauſe he is bound by Virtue of his 
Office, in Proprid Perſond ſervire Deo, (though he 
does it oftener by his Curate) whence Imperſonare, in 
old Charters, is to put in Poſſeſſion of a Parſonage 
Sc. or as others, becauſe the original Parſons, Per- 
ſone, were in Reality only Dignitaries, and poſſeſſed 
Benefices, which gave them ſome perſonal Pre-emi- 
nences in the Church or Chapter, but no Power, 
Or laſtly, as others, becauſe the Parſon for his Time 
repreſents his Church, and ſuſtain the Perſon there- 
of, as well in ſuing as in being ſued in any Action 
touching the ſame. 

Some diſtinguiſh between a Re#or and Parſon : 
The Rector, ſay they, is where the Vicarage is en- 
dowed ; and the Parſon, Perſona, where the Perſon- 
age is without a Vicarage: But the Diſtinction ſeems 
new and ſubtle : Bratton apparently uſes Rector and 
Parſon as ſynonimous. 

Formerly, he who had a Church by Inſtitution and 
Induction only for his own Life, was call'd Parſon 
mortal; but any collegiate, or conventual Body, to 
whom the Church was for ever appropriated, was cal- 
led Parſon immortal, 

Some, again, make a Diſtinction between Parſon 
ſimply, and Parſon imperſonee, imperſonated. Par ſon 
imperſonee is the Rector or Incumbent in Poſſeſſion of 
a Pariſh Church, whether preſentative or impropriate, 
and with whom the Church is full. Parſon ſimply, 
they contend, is properly the Patron, or he that has 
the Right of Preſentation ; call'd Parſon, by reaſon, 
before the Lateran Council, he had a Right to the 
Tithes, in Reſpect of his Liberality in erecting or en- 
dowing the Church, quaſi ſuſtineret Perſonam Eccle- 
fie, It is certain, in the Regiſters of Writs, Perſona 
imper ſonata is us'd for the Reftor of a Benefice pre- 
ſentative; and, in Dyer, a Dean and Chapter are ſaid 
to be Parſons imperſonees of a Benefice 2 to 
them. So that Perſonata ſeems only chang'd into im- 
perſonata, in Reſpect of the Poſſeſſion of the Benefice. 

The PARSON ACE, or RecToxy, is ordinarily en- 
dow'd with a Houſe, Glebe, and Tithe, for the Main- 
tenance of the Parſon, or Rector. | 

A RecrTor, or PARSON, is preſented to his Par- 
ſonage, or Refory, either by the King, or by the Bi- 
ſhop, or by any other who has Right of Patronage to 
that Church he is prgſented to. 

Of Patronages, ſome are lay, others eccleſiaſtical, 
Lay Patronage, is a Right attach'd to the Perſon, ei- 
ther as Founder, or as Heir of the Founder, or as 
Poſſeſſor of a Fee to which the Patronage is annex'd. 
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Lay Patronage, again, is real, or perſonal. Real Pa- 
tronage is that attach'd. to the Glebe, or to certain 
Lands, and Hereditaments. Perſonal Patronage is that 
belonging immediately to the Founder of the Church, 
and tranſmittible to his Children and Family, without 
being annex d to any Fee. Perſonal Patronage can't 
be alienated or ſold, real may, together with the Glebe 
to which it is annex'd. There muſt ever be ſome 
Body or Matter to fix it to, in order to its being tranſ- 
ferr*d to another, 

Ecclefiaſtical Pa r Ro, is that which a Perſon is 
entitled to by Virtue of ſome Benefice which he holds. 
If an Eccleſiaſtick has a Right of Patronage on his 
own Account, independent of his eccleſiaſtical Capa- 
city, this is {till Lay Patronage. ; 

The Origin of the Right of Patronage we find in 
the tenth Canon of the Council of Orange ; where it 
is expreſs'd, that a Founder may preſent to the Dio- 
ceſan the Clerks he thinks proper for his Church. By 
a Law of Juſtinian it is ordain'd, that the Founders 
of Churches may not put Clerks in them, on their 
own Authority, but only preſent them to the Biſhop. 
Some Canoniſts look on the Right of Patronage as a 
Kind of eccleſiaſtick Servitude. The Right of Pa- 
tronage ſleeps, but is not loſt, while a Perſon is out of 
the Communion of the Church. 

In England, the Preſentation muſt be tendered to 
the Biſhop within an hundred and eighty-two Days 
after the Living is vacant, elſe it lapſes to the Biſhop 
and if the Biſhop does not collate in Half a Year 
more, it lapſes to the Archbiſhop ; and from him, in 
a like Time, to the King, who may ſtay as long as 
he pleaſes: For Nullum tempus occurrit Regi. By 
ſome Cuſtoms a Lay Patron has only four Months 
Time to make his Preſentation in; and if he has pre- 
ſented à Perſon incapable, he may vary it, and make 
a new Preſentation within the four Months. 

In Fance, the ecclefiaſtical Patronage, eſpecially in 
.the Poſſeſſion of Abbies, or other religious Houſes, 
is very oppreſſive to the inferior Clergy, for the Ab- 
bies, or other religious Houſes, reſerv'd for them- 
ſelves the whole Revenue of the Pariſhes in their 
Preſentation, and give to the Incumbent but a very 
ſmall Penſion, ſcarce ſufficient, with the Caſual of his 
Church, to maintain him; and thoſe Gentlemen ap- 
propriate to their own Uſe all the great Tithes, viz. 
thoſe on Corn, Hay, and Wood; leaving, ſometimes, 
by a Kind of Condeſcenſion, the ſmall ones, as thoſe 
of Wool, Milk, Cheeſe, Lambs, Ferrets, c. to the 
Rector; who, in Fact, and according to the Inten- 
tion of the Founders, as well as of the Church, ſhould 
have all Sorts of Tithes, both great and ſmall. 

Thoſe T1THnts are the tenth Part of all Profits, or 
Fruits, both predial, perſonal, and mixt; allotted to 
the Clergy for their Maintenance. 

There are three Kinds of Titbes, viz. perſonal, 
predial, and mixt. Perſonal Tithes are thoſe due, or 
accruing from the Profits of Labour, Art, Trade, 
Navigation, and Induſtry of Man. Predial Tithes, 
thoſe which ariſe from the Fruits of the Ground ; as 
Corn, Hay, Underwood, Flax, Hemp, Sc. or from 
the Fruits of Trees; as Apples, Pears, Plumbs, 
Cherries ; or from the Produce of the Garden. Pre- 
dial Tithes, are either great, or ſmall. Great Tithes 
are thoſe of Corn, Hay, and Wood. Small Tithes 
are thoſe of Flax, Hemp, Sc. which are predial 
and thoſe of Wool, Milk, Cheeſe, Ferrets, Sc. which 
are mixt, becauſe ariſing from Beaſts, and other Ani- 
mals fed with the Fruits of the Earth. 

The Tithes of Ground newly broke up, and culti- 
vated, are call'd Decime novales, and always belong 
to the Vicar, in England, as well as the ſmall Tithes. 
The Novelty is confin'd to forty Years before the 
Demand. | 


The Clergy pretends that the Cuſtom of paying 


 Tithes is very antient, ſince Abraham gave Melchiſedech 


the Tenth of all the Spoils of the four Kings he had 
defeated, Gen. xiv, 20. and Jacob made a Vow at Be- 
thel, to give the Tenth of all the Riches he ſhould 
gather, in that Journey, to God, Gen. xxviii. 22, But 


my 
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theſe Paſſages do not plead much in | 

as they have been paid fr-fevent On T, ub, 
the Chriſtian Clergy ; for Abraham gave onl 7 
chiſedech the Tenth of the Spoils, not of hie! to Mel. 
and this but once, not annually; and beſides evenue, 
Maintenance, which Melchiſedech wanted _ not as a 
Homage: For it can't be imagin'd, that 7 Nan 
not given that Tenth, Ong could haye had 
it as his Right, and, in Cale of Refuſal : 
ham for it. And as to Jacob, what he 
Effect of a Vow, voluntarily made, 
of all he ſhould poſſeſs ; not to any 
himſelf, upon ow 4 * 

Tithes were egally enjoin'd b | 
XxXVii. 30. Numb. xvili. 21. Deu 08 50 ob. 
giſlator oblig'd the 1/raelites to ſeveral Kinds of — 
as, 1. The firſt Tithe, which was that of all the 
Fruits given to the Levites. 2. The ſecond Tiths i 
a tenth Part of the nine remaining atter Payment of 
the firſt Tithe. This Tithe was ſet a-part in each 1. 
mily, and the Maſter of the Family was obig . 
carry it to Jeruſalem, and to ſpend it there; or 1 
Caſe he could not, he was to redeem it, or convert i 
into Money; in which Caſe, he was to add a Fifth to 
it, and the Money to Feruſalem. The Rabbing 
ſay, that if he did not redeem it himſelf, that is, if 
he did not ſubſtitute his own Money in Lieu of it 
but ſold it to another, he was only requir'd to carry 
the bare Price to Feruſalem, without any Addition. 
3. The Tithe of the Tithe was the tenth Part of all 
the Tithes that had been given to the Levites by the 
People. For the Levites, after they had got all their 
Tithes of the People, divided it into ten Parts, andin 
their Turn gave a Tithe to the Prieſts, This Tithe 
the Rabbins call'd Oblation of the Tithes ; Tithe of 
Tithe, or Tithes of Things ſan#tify'd : And this the 
Levites were oblig'd to carry to the Temple; the reſt 
was reſerv'd for their own Subſiſtence, 4. The Tithe 
of the third Year, was another Kind of Tithe, not 
much different from the ſecond Tithe, excepung that 
it was leſs troubleſome, by reaſon they were not obli- 
ged to carry it to Jeruſalem. Every ſeventh Year 
God appointed that the Ground ſhould lie and reſt, 
nor ſhould the Owners even gather the Fruits which it 
produc'd ſpontaneouſly : That Year, therefore, they 
paid no Tithe, but only the ſix preceding ones; now 
every Third of theſe fix Years, i. e. on the third, and 
the ſixth, they rais'd as uſually the firſt Tithe, and after 
that a ſecond ; but this ſecond they did not carry to 
Jeruſalem, either in Kind, or in Money, but kept it 
by them to be ſpent by the Levites, the Strangers, 
the Fatherleſs, and the Widows of the Place, Deut. 
xiv. 28, 29. This was alſo call'd the Tithe of the 
Poor, and the third Tithe ; and theſe third Years k 
was paid on, were call'd the Tithe Years. All theſe 
Tithes amounted to above one Sixth of the Revenue 
of each Perſon: For if, for Inſtance, a Maſter of a 
Family reap'd 6000 Meaſures of Wheat, and 100 
were firſt taken away for the Firſt-fruits of Oblation, 
he had only 5900 left; for theſe 5900, taking a 
the firſt Tithe, 590, there remain'd 5310, the Tenth 
whereof is 531; which being taken for the ſecond 
Tithe, leaves 4779 for the Proprietor ; who, conſe- 
quently, has given 1121, viz. 121 more than a 
of the whole. i ; 

Of the 590, which the Levites receiv'd for their 
firſt Tithe, 59 went to the Prieſts for the Tithe o 
Tithes ; ſo that there were left 531 for their O Su 
ſiſtence, and that of their Families. 3 

Though God himſelf had eſtabliſh'd the Tithes, 
under the written Law, it muſt not be inferr'd re 
that Chriſt has likewiſe eſtabliſh'd the Tithe, * e 
the Law of Grace, or that we are under the ſame ral 
ligation to pay the Tithes to our Clergy, the [rae — 
were to pay to the Levites.; ſince there is à Ver) For * 
Difference between · che Levites and our Ce; 2 1 
the Levites had no Part in the Diviſion 0 * = 
made between Jacob's other Children, it wa = 0 
juſt that ſomething elſe ſhould be allow d tor 
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, Tithes for that Purpoſe ; but the fame 
. 144 of our Clergy, who are not 2 — as 
Tyvites were, by being call'd to the Service of 
the | : : 
Altars, of the Poſſeſſions given them by their 
nt of Inheritance, nor of any other Claim or Pre- 
enlions to any other Things of that Kind: Therefore 
were no Tithes eſtabliſh'd, nor even the leaſt 
there ; 
ton made of them, in the firſt Centuries of the 
nin Church; and though the Prieſts of 1 thoſe 
, and very of them any 
n Plate, there was no Proviſion made 
ſor them, but they depended entirely, for their Sub- 
ſitence, as the Mendicant Friars have done ſince, on 
the Alms and Oblations of the moſt pious, and moſt 
' charitable among the Chriſtians. In After-times, the 
Clergy growing more numerous, and thoſe Alms and 
Oblations being not judg'd ſufficient for their Main- 
tenance; the Laity gave a certain Portion of their 
Revenues to them, but voluntarily, and not out of 
any Conſtraint or Obligation. The firſt Inſtances we 
have of it, were in the fourth and fifth Centuries ; 
this Gift was call'd Tithe, not that it was really a tenth 
Part of their Income, or near ſo much; but only in 
Imitation of the Tithes of the old Law. 

In the following Age, the Prelates, in their Coun- 
cis, in Concert with the Princes, made an expreſs 
Law to that Purpoſe, and oblig'd the Laity to give a 
full tenth Part of their Revenues, Fruits, Sc. to the 
Eccleſiaſticks. This the Church enjoy'd, without 
Diſturbance, for two or three Centuries ; but in the 
eighth Century the Clergy got hold of Part of theſe 
Tithes, either by their own Authority, or by Grants 
or Donations of the Princes, and appropriated them 
to their own Uſe. Some Time afterwards they re- 
ſtor d them, or apply'd them to the founding of Mo- 
naſteries or Chapters ; and the Church conſented, at 
kaſt tacitly, to this Reſtitution. In 1179, the third 
Council of Lateran, held under Alexander III. com- 
manded the Laymen to reſtore all the Tithes, they yet 
held, to the Church. In 1215, the fourth Council of 
Lateran, held under Innocent III, moderated the Mat- 
tr a little, and without ſaying any Thing of the 
ſubes which the Laity already poſſeſs d, forbad them 
to appro riate or take any more for the future. 

ra, Paolo, in his Treatiſe of beneficiary Matters, 
is of Opinion, that the Cuſtom of paying Tithes under 
the new Law, began in France; and affirms, that 
there are no Inſtances of it before the eighth and ninth 
Centuries. But he muſt be miſtaken; for in the ſe- 
cond Council of Maſcon, in Burgundy, held in 585, 
compos'd of forty-three Biſhops, and where twenty 
Canons were made for the eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline, it is 
ſad, that the Chriſtians had a long Time kept invio- 
lte that Law of God whereby Tithe of all their Fruits 
was enjoin'd to be given to holy Places, &c. In 
Effect, Origen, Homil. 11. on Numb. thinks, that 
the old Law of Moſes, touching the Firſt-fruits and 
Tithes, both of Cattle, and of the Fruits of the 
Earth, 'are not abrogated by the Goſpel, but ought 
to be obſerv*d on their antient Footing. The ſixth 
Canon of the Council of Maſcon, orders Tithes to be 
pod to the Miniſters of the Church, according to the 

of God, and the immemorial Cuſtom of the 
Chriftians, and that upon Penalty of Excommuni- 
cation; which is the firſt Penalty we find impos'd on 
ſuch as would not pay Tithes. On which Ground it 
ls, that many, among the modern Clergy, hold their 
Tithes to be Jure Divino; but I hope not the Pro- 
teftant Clergy, who would be aſham'd to te, in 
Defence of a temporal Intereſt, a Council, which they 
5 
Wo in ſeveral other Points, 
hore of Babylon, who, in their 
rady gone a whoring, long before 
t Council. f 

Ochers, on the contrary, plead, that the Recom- 
Pence to be given Church Miniſters, is differently or- 
dain'd by God, according to the Differences he has 
Put between his rwo-great Diſpenſations, the Law and 
the Goſpel : Under the Law he gave them Tithes, 
under the Goſpel, having left all Things in his Church 


as repreſenting the 
inion, had al- 
Convocation 
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to Charity, and Ci#;/:a4 Freedom, he has given them 
only what ſhall be given them freely, and m Charity, 
That the Law of Tithes is in Force under the Goſpel, 
all the Proteſtants (the Anglican Church excepted) 
deny: For though, ſay they, Hire to the Labourer 
be of moral and perpetual Right, yet that ſpecial 
Kind of Hire, the Tenth, can be of no Right, or 
Neceſſity, but to the ſpecial Labour for which God 
ordain'd it; that ſpecial Labour was the Levitical and 
ceremonial Service of the Tabernacle, Numb. viii. 21, 
1. which was aboliſh'd: The Right therefore of the 
pecial Hire muſt be aboliſh'd too. That Tithes were 
ceremonial, continue they, is evident, from their not 
being given to the Levites till they had been firſt of- 
fer'd as a Heave-Offering to the Lord, Ver. 24, 28, 
He, then, who by the Law brings Tithes into the 
Goſpel, brings in, likewiſe, a Sacrifice, and an Altar; 
without which, Tithes, by the Law, were unſan&tify'd 
and polluted, Ver. 32. and therefore were never 
thought of in the firſt Chriſtian Times, till ceremo- 
nial Altars, and Oblations, had been brought back, 
The Jes themſelves, ever ſince their Temple was 
deſtroy'd, though they have Rabbi's and Teachers of» 
the Law, yet pay no Tithes, as having no proper Le- 
vites to whom, nor Altar whereupon to hallow them: 
Which argues, that the Jews themſelves never look'd 
on Tithes as moral, but merely ceremonial. They 
add, that Tithes were not allow'd to the Prieſts and 
Levites merely for their Labour in the Tabernacle, but 
in Conſideration of this, likewiſe, that they were not 
allow'd to have any other Part or Inheritance in the 
Land, Ver. 20, 24. and who, by that Means, for a 
Tenth loſt a Twelfth. 

In Effect, for the firſt 300 Years after Chrift, no 
mention is made in the eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of any 
ſuch Thing as Tithes, though in that Time Altars 
and Oblations had been recall'd. The Churchmen 
confeſſedly liv'd all that Time on Free-will Offerings, 
nor could the Defect of paying Titbes be owing to 
this, that there were wanting civil Magiſtrates to en- 
Join it, ſince Chriſtians having Lands, might have 
given out of them what they pleas'd ; and the firſt 
Chriſtian Emperors, who did all Things by Advice of 
the Biſhops, ſupply*'d what was wanting to the Clergy, 
not out of Tithes, which were never propos'd, but 
out of their imperial Revenues. 

The firſt Authority produc'd, ſetting aſide the apo- 
ſtolical Conſtitutions, which few of the Patrons of 
Tithes will inſiſt on, is a provincial Synod at Cullen, in 
356, where Tithes are voted to be God's Rent : But 
before that Time, divers other Ceremonies had got 
Ground, as Altars, Candles at Noon, Fc. and one 
Ceremony begat another, as it is certain that Tithes 
ſuppoſe Altars. | 

1 is alledg' d, that Tithes are of early and ſolemn 
Force in England, having been paid by Statute ever 
ſince the Saxon King Atheiſtan, Anno 928. To which 
the oppoſite Party anſwers, that Raneſcot, or Peter- 
pence, had been likewiſe paid to the Pope by Statute 
above 200 Years longer, viz. from the Year'725, 
And that it is to be noted, by the Way, that theſe 
antient Tiabes, among the Anceſtors of the Engliſb, 
kept a nearer Analogy to their Original in the Moſaick 
Law; for the Prieſts had but a third Part, the other 
two Thirds being appointed for the Poor, and to re- 

ir the Churches, as appears from the Canons of Ec- 

ert and Elfrick. 

The ſame Rules are ſtill in Force in the Roman Ca- 
tholick Church, but can't be ſo ſtrictly obſerv'd in the 
Anglican Church, where a Parſon being not oblig'd to 
Celibacy, can't conveniently ſpend Part of his Tithes 
to ſuccour the Poor of his Pariſh, when Charity muſt 
begin at Home; nor in the Reparations of his Church, 
which is a publick Edifice, while his own Houſe wants 
alwa airing. 

Bur, Dee in both Churches Parſons ſhould 
know that Tithes are not given them to keep them in 
Indolence, and Luxury, or for their Support only, 
and that of their Families, on no other Conditions 

than thoſe of wearing a clerical Habit, and the 
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of Curate, Rector, or Parſon of ſuch Pariſh; leaving 
to a poor Vicar the entire Conduct of the Souls him- 
ſelf is to anſwer for, and falſely imagining that he has 
diſcharg'd all his Obligations, when he takes Care to 
have Sermons preach'd, the Sacraments adminiſter'd, 
the Dead bury' d, c. at the Times appointed by the 
Canons: But he is groſly miſtaken, for his Obliga- 
tions are far greater, ſuch as can't be diſcharg'd by 
Deputation; and of four different Kinds, viz. to- 
wards God, towards himſelf, towards his Neighbour, 
and towards his Church. 

His Obligations towards God, are two: 1. He 
muſt endeavour, in all his Functions, to promote his 
Glory. 2. He muſt converſe often with him, by 
Prayers. 

1. That a Curate is oblig'd to advance God's Glory 
as his Miniſter, appears from this Paſſage of the ſecond 
Epiſtle of St. Paul to Timothy, Chap. ii. Ver. 15. 
Study to ſhew thyſelf approved unto God, a Workman 
that needeth not to be aſhamed, rightly dividing the Word 
of Truth. | 

2. He muſt often converſe with God by Prayers; 
becauſe being the Mediator between God and Men, 
he is to expoſe to him the Wants of his Flock, and 
learn from him how to behave towards the ſame Flock, 
with Reſpect to their Salvation. 

The Obligations of a Parſon to himſelf, are the 
three following: 1. He muſt work .to his own Per- 
fection and Salvation, while he is endeavouring to 
procure that of others: For (as Chriſt himſelf ſays, 
Mat. xvi. 26.) What is a Man profited, if he ſhall gain 
the whole World, and loſe his own Soul? 2. He ought 
to execute faithfully what he knows to be preſcrib'd 
to him by the Church; leſt, by his Omiſſions, he 
ſhould ſcandalize the Eccleſiaſticks, whom he has for 


Aſſiſtants, in his paſtoral Sollicitude. 3. He muſt. 


avoid, as much as poſſible, all that is contrary to the 
Conſtitutions, and true Spirit of the Church, eſpecially 
Avarice, Luxury, and Gluttony. And for that Rea- 
ſon fly licentious Converſation, Taverns, Gaming- 
Tables, Comedies, Spectacles, &c. and likewiſe 
Smoaking to Exceſs ; for, in my Opinion, there is 
nothing more hideous, than to ſee a Parſon, who 
ſhould edify his Flock by his Sobriety, Gravity, and 
Modeſty, always in a Publick Houſe, or always with 
a Pipe in his Mouth, and a Pot under his Noſe. 
He'll ſoon renounce, or rather abhor theſe ſcandalous 
Practices, if he flies Idleneſs, by regulating how he is 
to employ all the Hours of the Day, and dividing 
them between his ſeveral Functions: V. gr. Appoint- 
ing a Time for his Prayers, or to recite his Liturgy ; 
another for reading ſome Chapter of the Bible; ano- 
ther for his publick Functions at Church; another to 
ſtudy Theology; and another to viſit the Sick of his 
Pariſh ; taking Care, however, in this Regulation of 
his Time, that the Things which are of Obligation, 
or Precept, ſhould not prejudice thoſe which are of 
Council only. JV. gr. That he ſhould not apply him- 
ſelf to Reading, when he ſhould viſit a kick Perſon, 
who calls for his Aſſiſtance; for then the Salvation of 
that Sheep in Danger, is preferable to the Inſtruction 
of the Paſtor. | 

The Obligations of a Curate, Parſon, or Rector, 
towards his Pariſhioners, are as follow : 

1. He muſt reſide in his Pariſh, not of a local 
only, but of an effective Reſidence ; otherwiſe, how 
can he diſcharge all his Obligations? How could he 
know his Flock, and adminiſter the Sacraments to 
them? How could he feed them, with the Word of 
God, and with his Example, &c. A Paſtor who 
forſakes his Flock, is call'd an Idol, Zech. xi. an Idol 
has Eyes, Ears, Hands, and Feet; but can neither 
ſee, hear, act, nor walk, Likewiſe, a Paſtor guilty 
of Non-reſidence, though he may have ſeveral Ta- 
lents, eſpecially of Learning, Wiſdom, and Elo- 
quence ; is as uſeleſs to his Pariſhioners, as if he was 
an Idol. | | 

2, He is oblig'd to feed his Flock with the Word 
of God, and with his Example. 1 Pet. v. 2. Feed 
the Flock of God which is among you, Firſt with the 
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Word of God, not by readin ; 

Lines out of a Paper, in a W thess Mi 1 three 
in ſuch Haſte, as if the Parſon wanted S Lone, or 
moſt as ſoon as he has begun; but = h finiſh al. 
Gravity, and Unction, neceſſary to 3 


ditors of the Truth he announces tg * Au- 


condly, By his Example; becauſe a Paſtor accordin. 
3 ing 


to Chriſt's Doctrine, John x. 4. 
Therefore how 2 es ya beep, 
tempt to lead his Flock, after he has age * 
ſitting at a Tavern, that he himſelf wants lo long 
- ** cg e 3 them to Church, he kay 
them, is e, to 

3. He is to adminiſter the Sacram ; 
according to this Paſſage of St. Paul, af 10 F. 
Let a Man ſo account of us, as of the Minter I, 
Chriſt, and Stewards of the Myſteries of Gaq, * 7 

4. He muſt take Care of the Sick; Fir Becauſ 
by that Care he gains the Confidence and Good. 
of his Pariſhioners ; according to this Paſf ** 
Eccleſ. vii. 2. Non te pigeat viſitare j * 


infirmum 
enim in dileftione firmaberis. Secondly, The & Ive 
ſhioners are better diſpos'd, at that Tine to recei 
the ſalutary Advice of their Parſon. That Viſitation 
does not conſiſt only in kneeling by the Bed- ſid of 
the Sick, and muttering five or ſix Prayers in Haſte : 
but in inſpiring him with a juſt Horror, for his paſt Of. 
fences, exciting him to Repentance, and preparin 
him for that dangerous Paſſage from Time to — 
nity; for that critical Moment when he is to a pear 
before a juſt and impartial Judge, who will call him 
to an Account for all the Actions of his Life, even 
the moſt indifferent; and who will puniſh or — 
him according to his Deſert; temperating the No- 
tions he will give him of the Severity of that Judge, 
with thoſe of his incomprehenſible Mercy, that he may 
not be drove to Deſpair, nor depart with too much 
Confidence. Thoſe Viſits, of a Parſon to his ſick 
Pariſhioners, ſhould always þe diſintereſted, leſt the 
Conſciouſneſs of the Avarice of the Paſtor ſhould deter 
the Sheep from wiſhing for his Viſits. 
Theſe Reflections lead me into others, on a Diſ- 
order which happens but too often in Pariſhes, and 
which is a Scandal, I will not ſay to Chriſtianity, that's 
too little, but even to Mankind and which, 1 hope, 
tis in the Power of the Clergy to remedy ; I mean the 
burying of the Dead: For I have ſeen (I ſay it with 
the greateſt Horror, for thoſe deteſtable Monſters, 
who are in nothing different from the Brutes, but in 
their Cruelties to their Fellow-creatures) toſſing from 
one Side of the Street to another, poor miſerable Ob- 
jects, ready to give up the Ghoſt, and capable, by 
their Sighs and Groans, to render ſenſible, and excite to 
Compaſſion of, the very Stones, which they laid upon, 
for Fear of being put to the Charge of burying them. 
Alas! what can be thoſe Charges, which make the 
Avarice of thoſe Anthropophages revolt againſt Com- 
paſſion and Humanity ? Sure it can't be the Fees of 
the Church; for it would be a ſacrilegious Temerity, 
even to ſuppoſe that a Par/on would not relinquiſh 
thoſe Fees, to ſhelter a Member of that divine Chief 
of whom they call themſelves Miniſters, from the In- 
ſults of the Elements, and of the Brutes, which are 
endu'd with more Compaſſion than thoſe who rank 
themſelves above them, and by a Pretence to Ratio- 
nality, ſeem choak'd at the very Sight of ſo deplo- 
rable a Spectacle : But as that can't be the Occaſion 
of ſo great a Piece of Inhumanity, I would be glad 
to know ſome other, though I am afraid they can't al 
ledge any that could juſtify their barbarous Conduct. 
5. A Curate muſt take Care that there be in his 
Pariſh Chriftien Schools, where Children are to learn, 
not only to read and write, but likewiſe the Principles 
of their Religion; ſince there are no better Means to 
advance Chriſtianity : For it is known, by Experience, 
that we are always ſtrongly inclin'd to what we have 
learn'd in our Infancy. Whence this; Prov. xi. 6. 
feos up a Child in the Way be ſhould go; and «ben 
he is old 25 will not depart from it. „ He 
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6. He ought to reprimand his Pariſhioners, when 
ity of any conſide le Faults; becauſe a Curate is 
BY Father, and, in ſome Meaſure, Judge of his Pa- 
- therefore he is oblig'd, not only in Cha- 


t in Juſtice, likewiſe, to hinder them, as much 


{tle St. Paul adviſes his Diſciple Timothy 
his . — exhort, &c. But that the Cor- 
_ may have the deſird Effect, it mult be at- 
rended with theſe two Circumſtances ; 1. It muſt be 
made with 
of Chrift ; 
ap —h Prudence, i. e. he ought to have Regard to 
de Circuraſtances of the Time, Place, and the Per- 

a imes admoniſhing publickly, ſometimes 
ſons; ſometi ang P Y 

yarely, as dictated by his Prudence. ; 

The Obligations of a Curate towards his Church, 
are, 1. To take Care that the Baptiſtery, and all the 
reſt of the Church, ſhould always be kept very clean. 
2. That the Veſſels, and other Things neceſſary for 
the Celebration of the Lord's Supper, as well as the 
Books for that divine Office, ſhould be in good Or- 
der. 3. That the Intentions of the Founders, as to 
the divine Service, ſhould be exactly fulfill'd. 4. To 
mind that the Revenues of the Church may be apply'd 
to proper, not profane Uſes. gj. To keep a Regiſter 
for the Baptiſm, one for the Marriages, and another 
for the Burials. : 

The Regular Clergy is compos'd of Abbots, Priors, 
Abbeſſes, Monks, Friars, Nuns, &c. 

AzzoT, or ABBAT, (from the Hebrew, ab, which 
ſignifies Father, in Syriac Abba, in Greek, ABBag, in 
Latin, Abbas, and in French, Abbe) is the Superior of 
a Monaſtery of Monks erected into an Abbey or Pre- 

The Name Abbot appears as old as the Inſti- 
tution of Monks itſelf. The Governors of the primi- 
tive Monaſteries aſſume indifferently the Titles Abbot, 
or Arc himandrite. They were not then ranked among 
the Clergy, and St. Jerom writing to Heliodorus, ſays 
expreſly alia Monachorum eſt Cauſa, alia Clericorum. 
In thoſe early Days the Abbots were ſubject to the Bi- 
eps and the ordinary Paſtors ; none of them were 
ordained, but were only Laicks, who having renounced 
the World, had retired into 2 and _ 
having attained at a ter ree of evangeli 
Perfection than thoſe, —— whom they had retired, 
were choſen by them for their Superiors. They 
went on Sunday to the Pariſn- Church with the Reſt 
of the People; or if they were too remote, a Prieſt 
was ſent them to adminiſter the Sacraments; till at 
length Monks were allowed to have Prieſts of their 
own Body. The Abbot or Archimandrite himſelf was 
uſually the Prieſt, but his Function extended no fur- 
ther than to the ſpiritual Aſſiſtance of his Monaſtery ; 
and he remained ſtill in Obedience to the Biſhop, but 
they ſoon wore off their former Plainneſs and Simpli- 
city, and began to be looked on as a Sort of little 
Prelates, In Time they would be independent of the 
Biſbop, and became ſo inſupportable, that the firſt 
Regulation of the Council of Chalcedon, held in 451, 
forbids the Monks (ſeveral of whom under Pretence of 
a ſolitary Life, which cannot be too much reſpected 
when ſincerely profeſſed, troubled the Peace of the 
Churches and of the Cities) building any more Mona- 
ſteries againſt the Will of the Biſbop, and of the Ma- 
ſter of the Place; it ſubjects them all to the Dioceſan 

elate, and orders them to keep their Solitude, to 
tink of faſting and praying, without medling with 
ſecular or eccleſiaſtical Affairs, unleſs their Biſhop be 
pleaſed to employ them on ſome Occaſions. The 
19th Canon of the Council of Orleans, held in 511, 
orders that the Abbots be under the Juriſdiction of the 
Bibops, and corrected by them, when they commit 
any Fault: This notwithſtanding, in Time, many of 
them carried the Point of Independency ; and got the 
Appellation of Lord, with other Badges of the Epiſ- 
©Opate, particularly the Mitre and the Croſier: Hence 
wolc new Species and Diſtinctions of Abbots : Mitred 
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and not mitred, croſier d and not croſier'd, &cnme- 
nical Abbots, Cardinal Abbots, &c. 

MiTzxtD ABBors are thoſe privileged to wear the 
Mitre, and having withal a full epiſcopal Authority 
within their ſeveral Precincts; in England theſe were 
called Abbots ſovereign, and Abbots general, and were 
Lords of Parliament. Of theſe Sir Edward Coke 
reckons twenty-ſeven, beſides two mitred Priors: 
The Reſt who were not mitred were ſubject to the 
Dioceſan. When the Abbots firſt aſſumed the Mitre; 
the Biſhops made heavy Complaints of their Privileges 
being invaded by the Monks, and were particularly 
offended, that in Synods and Councils there was no 
Diſtinction between them. On this Occaſion Pope 
Clement IV, ordered that the Abbots ſhould only 
wear their Mitres embroidered with Gold, and leave 
Jewels to the Biſhops. Though I have feen Abbots 
wear their. Mitres loaded with Jewels, and Biſhops 
theirs, made of a Piece of plain Gold, or filver Tiſſue, 
without Jewels. Pere Hay, in his Book, entituled 
Aftrum Inextinctum, maintains that the Abbots. of his 
Order have not only an Epiſcopal, but even a Papal 
Juriſdiction, Poteftatem quaſi Epiſcopalem, imo quaſi 
Papalem; and as ſuch can confer the lower Order of 
Deacon and Subdeacon, which muſt be falſe; ſince the 
Power they have uſurped is very different from the 
Conſecration of Biſhops whereby they receive the Power 
of the Impoſition of Hands. 

Crositr'd ApBBOTS are thoſe who bear the Croſier 
or Paſtoral Staff, which is a gold or ſilver Staff, crook- 
7 L and pointed at Bottom; expreſſed in the 
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Curva trahit mites, Pars pungit acuta Rebelles, 


There are ſome croſier'd and not mitred, as the Ab- 
bot of St. Vincent du Mans, who is a regular, elective, 
and triennial Abbot, the Abbot of the Benedictine 
Abby at Bourges, &c. 

ABBoTs are alſo divided into regular Abbots, and 
Abbots in Commendam. The regular Abbots are real 
Monks, or Religious who have taken the Vows, and 
wear the Habit of the Order. Theſe are all elective, 
and moſt of them are Abbots but for a Time; though 
ſome are for Life, as the Abbot of the celebrated Ab- 
bey of Prierre, of Bernardin Monks in Britauny. Ab. 
bots in Commendam, at the Nomination of Princes, 
though the Term Commendam inſinuates, that they 
have only the Adminiſtration of their Abbeys for a 
Time; yet they do hold and reap the Fruits of them 
for ever. Their Bulls give them a full Power tam in 
Spiritualibus quam in Temporalibus; and yet it is true 
that the commendatory Abbots do not perform an 
ſpiritual Offices; nor have they any ſpiritual Jurii- 

iction over the Monks; nay, they are ſeldom or ne- 
ver ſeen in the Abbey, after they have once took Poſ- 
ſeſſion of it. The Knights of Malta can be Abbots in 
Commendam, though they are not in Orders, becauſe 
they are conſidered as religious, having made the three 
Vows of Poverty, Chaſtity, and Obedience, and often 
a fourth, of keeping neither of them. 5 

Some Canoniſts rank the Commendam in the Number 
of Benefices. It is in Truth no more than a canonical 
Title or Proviſion to enjoy the Fruits of a Benefice: 
But as ſuch Proviſions are contrary to the antient Ca- 
nons, none but the Pope, by Diſpenſing with the old 
Law, can grant them. | 

The Engliſþ Hiſtory (| very little of theſe com- 
mendatory Abbots, and it is probable the Practice never 

revailed much in this Kingdom. Hence many Eng- 
72 Writers have been led into the Miſtake of ſup- 
poſing that all Abbots are Monks: Of this we have a 
remarkable Inſtance in the Diſpute about the Inventor of 
the Lines for, transforming geometrical Figures, called 
by the French the Robervallian Lines: Dr. Gregory in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Anno 1694, rallies the 
Abbot Galleys, who held the Abbey of St. Martin de 
Cores in Commendam, with being a Monk. The 
good Father, ſays he, unagines we are returned _ 
| that 
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© that fabulous Age; a Monk mighs be allowed to 
* ſay what he pleaſed, which Paſſage the Abbot takes 
© hold of, and returns the Raillery with Intereſt on 
© the good Doctor, in the Memoirs of the Academy, 
* Anno 1703. ; 

The Ceremony whereby Abbots are created is but a 
ſimple Benediction. It antiently conſiſted in cloathing 
him with the Habit, called Cuculla, a Cowl, putting 
the Paſtoral Staff in his Hand, and the Shoes, called 
Pedales, or Pedules on his Feet. 

The Monaſtery or religious Houſe, which has an 
Abbot, either Regular, or in Commendam, for ſuperior, 
is called Abbey. Fauchet obſerves, that in the early 
Days of the French Monarchy, Dukes and Counts 
were called Abbots; and Dutchies and Counties Abbeys. 
Many Perſons of the prime Quality, without any Con- 
cern in the monaſtick Life, took the ſame Quality; 
even ſome of the Kings of France are mentioned in 
Hiſtory under the Title of Abbots. Philip I. Louis VI. 
and afterwards the Dukes of Orleans, are called Abbots 
of the Monaſtery of St. Anan. The Dukes of Aqui- 
tain were called Abbots of the Monaſtery of St. Hilary, 
at Poitiers, and the Earls of Aujou, of St. Aubin at 
Angers, &c. 

The Revenue of an Abbey is divided into three 
Parts, one Part for the Abbot, one for the Maintenance 
of the Monks, and the other for the Poor, and the 
Reparations of the Church, and of the Monaſtery. 
The Abbot is alſo obliged to Hoſpitality, and allows a 
certain Income for the Reception of Travellers, who 
are lodged in the abbatial Houſe. But it is very eaſy 
for a Traveller to diſtinguiſh between an Abbey in Com- 
mendam, and a regular one. For in an Abbey in Com- 
mendam Hoſpitality is very little or not at all practiſed, 
the Abbot having always too little Revenue, let it be 
ever ſo great, for himſelf ; the Divine Service is neg- 
lected, and the Building falls to Ruin, for want of Re- 

tion, whenas in a regular Abbey Strangers are ci- 
villy and liberally entertained, the Divine Service cele- 
brated with much Decency, the Buildings kept in very 
good Repairs, and the Poor very well fed. 

There are beſides Abbots, other Superiors of Mona- 
ſteries, called Prx1ors, who are either Cloiſteral or 
Conventual. Conventual Priors are the ſame as Abbots, 
all the Difference between them being in Name, both 
having the ſame Rights, and both alike Governors of 
Monaſteries. Conventual Priors are of two Kinds, viz. 
Regular Conventual Priors, who govern religious 
Living in Community, and Secular or Commendatory 
Conventual Priors. Conventual Priors are obliged to 
take up the Prieſthood within a Year, or at moſt two, 
from the Date of their Proviſion; in Default whereof 
their Benefices are declared vacant. They muſt be 25 
Years old, ere they can govern the Convent ; and 20 
if the Convent be governed by another. 

Cloiſteral Px iok, is he who governs the Religious of 
an Abbey, or Priory in Commendam, ſo called becauſe 
he has the Superiority in the Cloiſter or Monaſtery. 

The Religious of an Abbey or Priory call themſelves 
Monks, by way of Diſtinction from the other Reli- 
gious, who are called Fryars; and every Monk af- 
ſumes the Title of Don, Dominus, viz. Don Paul, Don 
James, &c. whenas the other Religious are called Fa- 
thers, viz. Father Paul, Father James, &c. though 
the Name Monk, from ue, folus, alone; denoted 
antiently a Perſon who retired from the World, to 
give himſelf up wholly to God, and to live in Solitude 
and Abſtinence. Such were the Hermits and Ana- 
chorets, who withdrew into Deſarts, and lived remote 
from all Commerce of Mankind. 

Father Heliot traces the Origin of Monks up as 
early as the Time of the Therapeute (who according 
to Philo, in his firſt Book of the contemplative Life, 
where a People ſpread throughout moſt of the known 
World, but particularly throughout Egypt, and about 
Alexandria, who renounced their Friends, their Goods, 
Sc. and who, after diſcharging themſelves of all tem- 
poral Concerns, retired into ſolitary Places, where 
they had each their ſeparate Manſion, called Semnium 
or Monaſtery) and maintain that there had been an 
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uninterrupted Succeſſion of Monks from 


peutæ to St. Anthony. Others, on the — Tes 


farther back than St. Paul the firſt Hermit. 010 

The Monks, at leaſt the antient ones, 
guiſhed into Solitaires, Cenobites, and Sarabaites Tv 
Solitary are thoſe who live alone in Places © The 
from Towns, or Habitations of Men, as do fell goce 
Hermits; they have for their Inſtitutor St. Pay} ** 
Hermit. The Cænobites are thoſe who live in 9 
munity with ſeveral others, in the ſame Houſe — 
under the ſame Superiors. Theſe have St. 4 and 
firſt Abbot, for their Founder. The rata. 9» 
ſtrolling Monks having no fixed Rule or Ref 
Thoſe we call Monks now-a-Days are Cenobites px 
lived together in a Convent or Monaſtery, ah 
Vows of living according to a certain Rule eſtabliſhed 
by the Founder, and wear a Habit which diſtinguiſhes 
their 95-7: "0 : _ 

Theſe (few exc » Who are rece; 
Lay-Monks, 1. e. for the Service of the — — 
have no Literature) are all Eccleſiaſticks, or def ed 
for the eccleſiaſtical State, i. e. That each Order” 
points in every Province of the Order one or two Mc 
naſteries, (according to the Extent of the Proyin 
and the Number of Monaſteries it contains) where 3 
young Monks, after they have made their Vows, ſtu- 
dy the Philoſophy and Theology, under Profeſſors of 
the ſame Order, to render them capable of the facer. 
dotal Functions: When they have attained at the Age 
preſcribed by the Canons, and are judged capable to 
undergo a ſevere Examen, they are preſented to the 
Dioceſan Biſhop, who ordains them if he finds them 
capable. Out of theſe Monaſteries the others of the 
Province are filled with Prieſts, who, with the Licence 
of the Biſhop of the Dioceſe where they live, can hear 


Confeſſion ; but in every Thing elſe they refuſe to ac- 


knowledge the Juriſdiftion of the Biſhop, and know 
no other Superior than their Abot, if he be a regular 
one, or their Prior, if in Commendam ; though ieveral 
Biſhops, in ſeveral Ages, conſidering theſe pretended 
Immunities, as contrary to the antient Canons and the 
eccleſiaſtical Dicipline, have often attempted to bring 
the Monks under their Juriſdiction, and to a Right of 
Viſitation in their Monaſteries, but to no Purpoſe, 

I find no other Difference between Monks and 
Friars, than that the Monks are endowed, or have a 
fixed Revenue, and the Friars have none, otherwiſe 
they are like Monks in all other Particulars, and enjoy 
the ſame Immunities and Privileges. They are rather 
more ſerviceable to the Church, for they preach, hear 
Confeſſions, catechiſe and help the poor Country 
Curates, whoſe Pariſhes cannot afford to maintain a Vi- 
car in the Diſcharge of their Functions. Moſt of theſe 
Friars are Mendicants, and depend, almoſt entirely, 
for their Subſiſtance, on the Charity of the People, 
though they ſeldom want Neceſſaries. They inſtruct 
by their Doctrine, for they are ordinarily very learned, 
and edify by their Example : From among them have 
been taken Popes, Cardinals, and Biſhops. 9 

Friars have no Abbots, but they all lead a Cenobitict 
Life, under a Superior, which thoſe of the Order of 
St. Francis call Guardian, and thoſe of the Order of 
St. Dominick, Prior. The Guardian has under him à 
Vicar, who, in his Abſence, ſupplies his Place, and 
governs the Mo ; both Guardian and Vicar are 
at the Nomination of the Provincial, who is the Su- 
perior of a whole Province, all the Monaſteries where- 
of he viſits twice or three Times during his Provincial. 
ate, which laſts alſo three Years. Thi Provincial is 
elected at a Provincial Chapter, as they call it, x 
poſed of all the Guardians of the Province, and o bo 
Deputy of each Monaſtery, by a ſecret Scrutiny: | The 
Provincials of each Province aſſemble ordinarily at 
Rome once in ſeven Years, for the Election of a _ 
ral, who during his Generalate has the Governmene0 
the whole Order; and both the General and 77 7 
cial have their Council compoſed of Perſons 0 1 
greateſt Merit, called Defnitors; a General 15 fel Ge 
raiſed to that Office, before he has beg Definmitor nor 
neral, nor a Provincial before he has been Dou 


2 Provincial, 
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£4 he General of either of theſe religious 
Neige pete! by all the Roman Catholick | Xo 
echo of the greateſt Rank among the Clergy, 
oy introduced to their Audience with the Ceremo- 
and ig at che Introduction of an Ambaſſador Extra- 
2 r of a crown'd Head. He remains cover'd, 
7 the King of Spain's Preſence, as a Grandee of Spain 
"* the firſt Claſs, and 1s carried to the King of France's 
Audience, in his Majeſty's own Coaches, 

Though Friars are repreſented in Proteſtant Coun- 
as the Spawn of the Whore of Babylon, and 

which infeſt the Earth; I muſt, however, 

this of them, to their Honour, and their Enemies 
9 akon, chat their Learning, Piety, unlimited 
Charity, and Diſintereſtedneſs, conſpicuous to the 
whole World, except to thoſe who will be voluntarily 
bünd, ſhould give us a better Opinion of them, and 
make us rather pity them, if they are in the wrong, 
than deſpiſe, or abuſe them; ſince moſt of them are 
perſons of Education, and Birth, who abandon all 
the Pomps and Vanities of this World, and even 
every Thing that could endear it moſt to them, to 
follow that thorny, difficult, and narrow Path, which 
they imagine leads to Heaven: If they miſtake it for 
that eaſy and wide one, ſhewn by others, the greater 
their Miſtake, and the more are we to be ſtruck with 
a compaſſionate Admiration, to ſee that they have 
Courage and Perſeverance enough to prefer a Life, fo 
contrary to our natural Inclinations, to one which in- 
dulges them all. If they were worthleſs Wretches, 
or Scoundrels, who embrace that Manner of Life, to 
avoid Poverty, and Miſery; but no, there are in 
thoſe Monaſteries Heirs to very conſiderable Eſtates, 
and of very illuſtrious Houſes, whom the Hope of 
gaining an everlaſting Kingdom, by the ſame Means 
Chriſt himſelf has enter'd it, has tore from the Boſom 
of tender and indulgent Parents, who had brought 
them up in all the Delicacies, Pomp, and Grandeur 
of this World: And ſuch we often meet cover'd with 
2 deſpicable Sack, bare-footed, and bare-legg'd, a- 
midſt the moſt rigorous Seaſons, who were deſign'd 
for one of the greateſt Ornaments of a Prince's Court, 
or for the Command of Armies, or to fit on Aſtrea's 
Tribunal. No Doubt, but among them, as in all 
other Societies, there are ſome worthleſs, or corrupted 
Members ; but that is not a ſufficient Reaſon for us 
to deſpiſe the whole Body ; unleſs we pretend to de- 
ſpiſe them becauſe their pious and exemplary Life is 
a tacit Reproach of our licentious one; and we are 
ſorry, perhaps, to ſee before us ſo perfect a Copy of 
that Model of an evangelical Life painted in the Goſ- 
pel in ſuch lively Colours. The only Fault I find in 
them, is, their receiving ſometimes among them 
young Subjects, who are not yet of an Age to make 
a Choice, and who, by an indiſcreet Zeal, embrace a 
Kind of Life which they take a Diſguſt for when they 
are arriv'd at the Age of Diſcretion : None ſhould 
be receiv*d into a Monaſtery before the Age preſcrib'd 
by the Canons, for to be ordain'd Deacon, i. e. Two 
and twenty; for then, and not before, a Man is ca- 
pable to make a Choice: But it is barbarous to receive 
them at fifteen or ſixteen Years of Age, when they 
want yet a Tutor. For if the Law does not judge 
them capable, then, to poſſeſs an Eſtate ; how can 
they be capable to make a Choice for Life? This 
2 a good Plea for the Enemies of a monaſtick 

e, who conclude from thence, that if they were 
not taken ſo young in a Monaſtery, and when they 
have not yet the right Uſe of their Reaſon, none 
would be a Monk, or a Friar. 

Nvxs, are alſo conſider'd as Part of the Regular 

they are Female Religious, who conſecrate 
themſelves to the Service of God, in the ſame Man- 
ner Monks and Friars do, and lead a cœnobitick Life 
in a Monaſtery, under the Government of an Abbeſs, 
or Prioreſs, and ſometimes of both. 

The AzBzss has the ſame Rights, and Authority 
over her Nuns, that the Abbots Regular have over 
their Monks. The Sex, indeed, does not allow her 
GO 2 the ſpiritual Functions annex d to Prieſt- 
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tries, 


hood, wherewith the Abbot is uſually inveſted ; but 
there are Inſtances of ſome Abbeſſes who have a Right, 
or rather Privilege, to commiſſion a Prieſt to act for 
them. Abbeſſes are made by a ſimple Benediction, 
like the Abbots, wear the pectoral golden Croſs, and 


have the Croſier carry'd before them at Church, in 


high Feſtivals, They are Abbeſſes for Life, and in 
France at the King's Nomination. They have their 
Apartments apart, where they are attended by. their 
favourite Nuns, and ordinarily ſerv'd by Lay Ser- 
vants. They pretend to relieve immediately from the 
holy See, and are thereby exempted from the Viſita: 
tion of their Dioceſan. F. Marten, in his Treatiſe of 
the Rites of the Church, obſerves, that ſome Abbeſſes 
have formerly confeſs'd their Nuns. He adds, that 
their exceſſive Curioſity carry*d them ſuch a Length, 
that there aroſe a Neceſſity of ſhaking it. St. Ba- 
fil, in his Rules, allows the A3beſs to be preſent with 
the Prieſt at the Confeſſion of her Nuns ; but theſe 
Rules have never been obſerv'd in the Latin Church, 
neither could they be well reliſh'd by the Nuns of our 
Days; and they are to be conſider'd as contrary to 
that great Secrecy Confeſſion is to be attended with. 
Abbeſſes are not confin'd to a formal Cloyfter, as the 
Nuns are; for they can go out as often as the Affairs 
of their Abby require it; and they find always ſome 
Affairs to call them out: For I have had ſome Rela- 
tions Abbeſſes, who were oftener at Paris, than in their 
Monaſtery. Though ſome of them are very reli- 
gious Obſervers of the Clayſter, and keep neither 
Coaches, nor other Vehicles, to carry them Abroad. 
The SP of Fontevrault, in France, is Superior of 
the Monks, as well as of the Nuns, and they are all 
receiv*d to Profeſſion by her. 

An Abbeſs can take what Prieſts ſhe pleaſes for her 
Chaplains, but can't commiſſion them to hear the 
Confeſſion of her Nuns, without the Approbation of 
the Dioceſan. Under her there is a Prioreſs, who has 
the Direction of the Nuns, as to the Obſervance of 
the Rules of the Monaſtery, of which the Abbeſs ſel- 
dom takes any Notice. 

Nuns who have no Abbeſs, have a Supetior, whom 
they chuſe among them, commonly once in three 
Years, for they are never for Life; and thoſe Monaſ- 
teries are commonly better regulated than the Abbeys. 


They are under the Juriſdiction of the Dioceſan, Who 


has Right of Viſitation, but ſeldom or never uſes it. 
There are RoyaL ABBEys or Nuns, where they 
receive none but Perſons of the firſt Rank, and who 
are ſometimes ſo infatuated with their Nobility, that 
they entertain thoſe who viſit them with nothing elſe 
but their noble Deſcent. All I can ſay of them, is, 
that moſt of them are Angels in mortal Bodies ; for 
almoſt their whole Time 1s ſpent in the Service of 
God: The divine Office is perform'd by them with 
that Decency, Piety, Devotion, and Majeſty, that to 
hear them 1s a Sort of anticipated celeſtial Felicity, 


And all that's ſaid againſt their Modeſty, Piety, and . 


Virtue, are Impoſtures, or ſcandalous Romances, in- 
vented by the declar'd Enemies cf a monaſtick Life. 
Perhaps once in two or three Centuries there have 
been one or two bad Nuns found; but is that a ſuffi- 
cient Reaſon to ſuſpe& them all of Debauchery ? 
What! becauſe my natural Infirmities, and vicious In- 
clinations, perſuade me that the Practice of ſo much 
Virtue is above a human Strength ; muſt I believe it 
impracticable, with the Help of an extraordinary 
Grace, which I am depriv'd of, becauſe, perhaps, I 
do not deſire it, nor for it? Methinks we ſhould 
admire Virtue, where-ever it is to be found, even 
among the Enemies of the Chriſtian Name, much 
more among thoſe who believe in Chriſt, as we do. 
What! becauſe there are ſome Members of the Engliſb 
Clergy who don't live according to their Profeſſion, 
muſt we condemn them all? When we are conſcious 
that there is ſo vaſt a Number of wholeſome and wor- 
thy Members of the Anglican Church, the Radiancy 
of whoſe excellent Perfections can't ſo much as be 
eclips'd by the ſmall Cloud of the Imperfections of 
very few of them. | 
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The Clergy of che Church of England, are all Se- 
culars, and they have reform'd the Regular Clergy, at 
the Reformation, for Reaſons beſt known to them- 
ſelves; ever ſince that Reformation, the King has 
been declar*d the Head of the Engliſb Clergy, and has 
under him Archbiſhops, Biſhops, and the inferior 
Clergy, who all together compoſe an Hierarchy, al- 
moſt in the ſame Form as the Romen Church does. 
Though the Engliſh Clergy formerly claim'd an Ex- 
emption from all ſecular Juriſdiction, yet Matt. Paris 
tells us, William the Conqueror ſubjected the Biſhops, 
and Abbeys who held per Baroniam, and who, till 
then, had been exempt from all ſecular Service ; and 
order d that they ſhould be no longer free from mor- 
tuary Services. To this Purpoſe, he preſcrib'd arbi- 
trarily what Number of Soldiers every Biſhoprick and 
Abbey ſhould provide, to ſerve him and his Succeſſors 
in War, and laid up this Regiſter of eccleſiaſtical Ser- 
vitude in his Treaſury. But, in Effect, the Clergy 
was not exempt from all ſecular Service till then, as 
being bound by the Laws of King Edgar to obey the 
ſecular Magiſtrate in three Things, viz. upon an Ex- 

ition to the Wars, and in contributing to the build- 
ing and repairing of Bridges, &c. g 

The Privileges of the Engliſh Clergy, by the antient 

Statutes, are very conſiderable : Their Goods are to 

ay no Toll in Fairs or Markets; they are exempt 
4 all Offices, but their own ; from the King's Car- 
riages, Poſts, c. from appearing at Sheriffs Tourns, 
or Frank- pledges; and are not to be fin'd or amerc'd, 
according to their ſpiritual, but their temporal Means. 
A Clergyman acknowledging a Statute, his Body is not 
to be impriſon'd; if he be convicted of a Crime, for 
which the Benefit of Clergy is allow'd, he ſhall not be 
burnt in the Hand; and he ſhall have the Benefit of 
Clergy in infinitum, which no Layman can have but 
once. The Clergy, by Common Law, are not to be 
burthen'd in the general Charges with the Laity, nor 
to be troubled or incumber'd, unleſs expreſly nam'd, 
and charg'd by the Statute; for general Words don't 
affect them. Thus, if an Hundred be ſu'd for a Rob- 
bery, the Miniſter ſhall not contribute, though the 
Words are, Gentes demorantes: Neither are they aſ- 
ſeſs'd to the Highway, Watch, Fe. 

The Revenues of the were antiently more 
conſiderable than at preſent. Etbelwolf, in 855, 
gave them the Tithe of all Goods, and the Tenth of 
all the Lands of England, free from all ſecular Ser- 
vices, Taxes, Sc. The Charter whereby this was 

ven them, was confirm'd by ſeveral of his Succeſ- 

rs, Edmond, Edgar, Ethelred, Alfred, and William 
the Conqueror, which laſt finding the Biſhopricks ſo 
rich, erected them all into Baronies, each Barony 
containing thirteen Knights Fees, at leaſt. But ſince 
the Reformation the Biſhopricks are much impair'd, 
neither is it neceſſary that they ſhould be ſo rich, for 
that would perhaps induce the Biſhops to go a who- 
ring again with Babylon. The Revenues of the infe- 
rior Clergy, in the general, are ſmall; a third Part of 
the beſt Benefices being antiently, by the Pope's Grant, 
appropriated to Monaſteries; upon the Diſſolution 
whereof, they became Lay Fees. Indeed, an Addi- 
tion was made, 2 Anne; the whole Revenue of Firſt- 
fruits and Tenths being then granted, to raiſe a Fund 
for the Augmentation of the Maintenance of the poor 
Clergy ; purſuant to which, a Corporation was form'd, 
by the Name of The Governors of the Bounty of Queen 
Anne, for the Augmentation of the Maintenance of the 
poor Clergy; to whom the ſaid Revenues were con- 
vey'd in Truſt. 

We have mention'd already, that there are two 
Archbiſhops in the Anglican Church, viz. the Arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury and York, who are alſo call'd 
Primates, and Metropolitans; with this Difference 
only, that the former is call'd Primate of all England ; 
and the latter, ſimply, Primate of England. 

The Archbiſhop of Canterbury had antiently Juriſ- 
diction over Ireland, as well as England, and was 
ſtil'd a Patriarch, and ſometimes alterius orbis Papa, 
and orbis Britannici Pontifex, Matters were done and 


recorded in his Name, thus, 4; 
primo, &c. he was alſo Legate bo the 
he even enjoy'd ſome ſpecial Marks of 1 : 
to be Patron of a Biſhoprick, which he OYalty, a; 
cheſter ; to make Knights, coin Moni og of Ro. 
ſtill the firſt Peer of England, and — „He iz 
Family, having Precedence of all Dukes tO the royal 
Officers of the Crown. He has, by 8 all great 
the Power of Probate of Wills and Tub, w, 
granting Letters of Adminiſtration. NN and 
Power to grant Licences and Diſpenſations allo a 
formerly ſu'd for in the Court of Rome ack + Caſes 
Expedient which even the Roman Cathol; * IS an 
ſhould uſe, to hinder the Money from we Princes 
ported out of the Kingdom. He alſo hola anl. 
Courts of Judicature; as Court of Arches, age 
. Ky 
3 Prerogative Court, and Court of Pech. 
The Court of Axchxs, (thus call'd ; 
Church, or & from of St. — le N arch'd 
wont to be held) is a Court to which Ap w- yi 
eccleſiaſtical Matters from all Parts of the Prov 2g 
Canterbury. The Officers belonging to it, ng « 
Judge, Actuary, * Advocates, P b the 


The Judge of the Court of Arches is ald 79 Se. 


ö Dean 
of the Arches, or the Official of the Arches 
with which Officiality is * duda. ra 
Juriſdiction over thirteen Pariſhes in Lenden, drm 
Deanery, exempt from the Authority of the Biſh . 
of London, and belonging to the Archbiſhop of Ces 
terbury ; of which the Pariſh of Bow is one and the 
principal. Others ſuppoſe the Denomination and 
Functions of Dean of the Arches to have aroſe hence 
that the Archbiſhop's Official, or Dean, being oft ty 
ploy'd abroad in Brezgn Embaſſies, the Dean of the 
Arches was his Subſtitute in this Court. This Judge 
on any Appeal made, forthwith, and without any 
rther Examination of the Cauſe, ſends out his C. 
tation to the Appellee, and his Inhibition to the Judge, 
from whom the Appeal was made. The Advocates, 
who are allow*d to plead in the Arches Court, are to be 
Doctors of the Civil Law in one of the Univerſities, 

The Court of Aupience, is chiefly concem'd in 
Differences ariſing upon Elections, Conſecrations, In- 
ſtitutions, Marriages, &c. 

The Archbiſhop of York has the like Rights in his 
Province, as the Archbiſhop of Canterbury; has Pre- 
cedence of all Dukes not of the Royal Blood, and all 
Officers of State, except the Lord High Chancellor. 
He had the Rights of a Count Palatine over Hexam- 
ſhire, in Northumberland, 

Under theſe two Archbiſhops are twenty-ſix Biſhop- 
ricks, whereof twenty-two are reckon'd in the Pro- 
vince of Canterbury, and four in the Province of York; 
ſo that there are, beſides the two Archbiſbops, twenty- 
four Biſhops, all which, as we have already obſerv'd, 
have the Title of Lords, by Reaſon of their Baronies, 
annex'd to their Biſhopricks, and have Precedence 
over all other Barons, both in Parliament, and in other 
Aſſemblies. Among theſe preſides always the Biſhop 
of London, who, by antient Right, is accounted Dean 
of the epiſcopal College of that Province, and by Vir- 
tue thereof is to ſignify the Pleaſure of his Metropo- 
litan to all the Biſhops of the Province, to execute 
his Mandate, to diſperſe his Miſſives on all Emergen- 
cies of Affairs, to preſide in Convocations of provin- 
cial Synods, during the neceſſury Abſence of the Me- 
tropolitan. Next to London, in Parliament, precedes 
Durham, and then Wincheſter; all the reſt of the Bi- 
ſhops take Place according to the Seniority of their 
Conſecration. : 

The Functions of an Engliſh Biſhop conſiſt in that 
he may act, either by his epiſcopal Order, or by his 
epiſcopal Juriſdiction. By his epiſcopal Order he may 
ordain Deacons and Prieſts; may dedicate Churches 
and Burying-places, may adminiſter the Rites and Ce- 
remonies of Confirmation, without whom, none © 
theſe may be done. The Juriſdiction of a Biſhop is 
either ordinary, or delegated ; the ordinary 15 whats 


by the Laws of the Land, belongs to each pipe 
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q to confer upon him, not as a Biſhop, but as he 
pe et, and a conſiderable Member of the King- 
dom; for all Clergymen are, in England, judg'd fit to 


enjoy divers tempo 


4. To enjoy ſome of the great Offices of the 
_ ; 2 to be Lord Chancellor, Lord Treaſurer, 


Ec. lend: 
the ordinary Juriſdiction of a Biſhop, as Biſhop, 
By be aber d, either the Juriſdiction itſelf, or 
what is inſtated in him by the Laws of the Land, for 
the better Execution of that Juriſdiction, The Juriſ- 
diction itſelf is eſtabliſh'd partly by Statute-Law, as 
to licence Phyſicians, 2 and Schoolmaſters; 
to unite and conſolidate ſmall Pariſhes, to aſſiſt the 
Civil Magiſtrates in the Execution of ſome Starutes 
concerning eccleſiaſtical Affairs, to compel the Pay- 
ment of Tenths and Subſidies due from the Clergy 
to the King. Partly by Common Law; as upon the 
King's Writ to certify the Judges touching legitimate 
and illegitimate Births and Marriages; to require, 
the King's Writ, the burning of an obſtinate 

Heredick, pwn I think is againſt that meek Spirit 
of the Reformation) alſo to require the King's Writ 
for impriſoning the Body of one that obſtinately ſtands 
excommunicated, for forty Days. And partly 
Common and Eccleſiaſtical Law together ; as to cauſe 
Wills of the Deceas'd to be prov'd, to grant Admi- 
niſtration of Goods of ſuch as die 2 to give 
Orders for the gathering and preſerving of periſhable 
Goods, where none are willing to adminiſter ; to cauſe 
Accounts to be given of Adminiſtrations, to collate 
Benefices, to grant Inſtitutions to Benefices upon Pre- 
ſentations of other Patrons, to command Inductions 
w be given, to order the 2 preſerving of 
the Profits of vacant Benefices, the Uſe of the 
ducceſſors; to defend the Franchiſes and Liberties of 
he Church, to viſit their particular Dioceſes once in 
three Years, and therein to enquire of the Manners, 
Carriages, Delinquencies, Sc. of Miniſters, of Church- 
wardens, of the reſt of the Pariſhioners, and, amongft 
them, of Phyſicians, —_ Schoolmaſters, and 
Midwives z of Wardens of Hoſpitals, how th - 
form their feveral Duties and Truſts; alſo, of all o. 
thers profeſſing Chriſtiani/y, and offending either a- 
gainſt Fiery, as by Blaſphemy, Perjury, Errors againſt 
the Trinity, or ether Articles of Faith, Schiſm, Con- 
venticles, Abſence from divine Service, unlawful Ab- 
ſtinence from the Sacraments; or elſe offending againſt 
Juſtice; as the delaying of the Legacies given to the 
Poor, or pious Uſes, Dilapidations of Buildings, or 
Goods belonging to the Church; taking the Uſury 
beyond the Rate allow'd by Statute, Simony, Perjury, 
&c. or by offending againſt Sobriety, as Drunken- 
neſs, Inceſt, Adultery, Fornication, filthy Speech, 
clandeſtine Marriages, as for want of thrice publiſhing 
the Banns, the want of Parents Conſent, the want of 
Witneſſes, which muſt be above two, or marrying in 
a private Place, in an undue Time, before Eight in 
the Morning, and after Twelve in the Day. 

After a Biſhop has been conſecrated, himſelf, or his 
Proxy, which is uſual, any Day between the Hours of 

ne and Eleven in the Morning, is conducted into his 
Cathedral Church by the Archdeacon of Canterbury, 
by whom all the Biſhops of that Province are inſtall'd, 
(or elſe by his Proxy, ſometimes) and firſt he declares 
lis Aſſent to the King's Supremacy, and ſwears, that 
unleſs he be otherwiſe diſpens'd with, he will be re- 
lident according to the Cuſtom of that Cathedral, and 
obſerve the Cuſtom of the ſaid Church, and cauſe 
others to obſerve the ſame. Then the Archdeacon, 


with the petty Canons, and Officers of the Church, 
«company the Biſhop up to the Choir, and there 
Place him on the Scat prepar'd for the Biſhops, between 
the Altar and the right Side of the Choir, and then 

Archdeacon pronounces theſe Words, in Latin, 
Ego authoritate mibi commiſſa induco & inthronizo Re- 
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verendum in Chriſto Patrem Dominum, N. N. Epiſco- 
Pam; & Dominus cuſtodiat ſuum introitum & exitum, 
ex hoc nunc & in ſeculum, &c. then the Subdean and 
the petty Canons ſing the Te Deum; mean while, the 
Biſhop is again conducted from his own Place to the 
Dean's Seat, and there, in Token of taking real Poſ- 
ſeſſion, he ſtands, till Te Deum is ended, together with 
other Prayers. After Prayers, the Biſhop is conducted 
into the Chapter-Hcuſe, and there plac'd on a high 
Seat ; then the Archdeacon, and all the Prebends and 
Officers of the Church, come before the Biſhop, and 
promiſe cationical Obedience to him: Finally, the 
publick Notary is by the Archdeacon requir d to make 
an Inſtrument, declaring the whole Matter of Fact in 
this Affair. Then the ſaid Biſpop is introduc'd into 
the King's Preſence, to do Homage for his Tem 
ralities, or Barony, by kneeling down, and * bis 
Hands between the Hands of the King ſitting in the 
Chair of State, and by taking a ſolemn Oath, to be 
true and faithful to his Majeſty, and that he holds his 
Temporalities of him. Laſtly, The new Biſhop com- 
pounds for the Firſt-fruits of his Biſhoprick, that is, 
agrees for his firſt Year's Profits to be paid to the 
King, within two Years, or more, if the King 
pleaſes, 

Antiently, Biſhops in England did not ordinarily 
tranſact Matters of Moment, fine Concilio Preſbytero- 
rum principalium, who are then call'd Sexatores Eccle- 
fie, and Collegues of the Biſhops, repreſented in ſome 
Sort by the Prebends. In every Cathedral, or Biſhop's 
See, there is a Dean, and divers Prebendaries, or Ca- 
nons, whoſe Number is uncertain, Deans of the old 
Foundations, founded before the Suppreflion of Mo- 
nafteries, are brought to their Dignities much like Bi- 
ſhops, the King firſt ſending forth his Conge d Elire to 
the Chapter, they electing, and the King granting his 
Royal Aſſent, the Biſhop confirms him, and gives his 
Mandate to inſtal him. 

Deans of the new Foundations (upon RO of 
Abbeys or Priories, transform'd by Henry VIII. into 
Dean and Chapter) are by a ſhorter Courſe inſtall'd by 
Virtue of the King's Letters Patents, without either 
Election or Confirmation. | 

Among the Canons, or Prebendaries, in the old 
Foundations, ſome are Canonici Au, having Preben- 
dum ſedile in Choro & Jus Suffragii in Capitulo; others 
are Canonici in verbo, (as they are call'd) having Right 
to the next Prebend that ſhall become void, and 
having already a Stall in the Choir, but no Vote in 
the Chapter. A Prebend is properly the Portion 
which every Prebendary of a Collegiate or Cathedral 
Church receives in the Right of his Place for his 
Maintenance, quaſi pars, vel portio prebenda. | 

ARCHDEACONS are next in the Government of the 
Engliſþ Church, and their Office is the ſame as that 
of Archdeacons in the Roman Church, viz. to viſit two 
Years in three, and to enquire of Reparations and 
Moveables belonging to Churches, to reform Abuſes 
in eccleſiaſtical Matters, and to bring the more weighty 
Affairs before the Biſhop of the Dioceſe. He is alſo, 
upon the Biſhop's Mandate, to induct Clerks into their 
Benefices, and thereby to give them Poſſeſſion of all 
the Benefices belonging thereto. Many Archaeacons 
have by Preſcription Geir Court and Officials, as Bi- 
ſhops have. | 

After the Archdeacons, are the AxcHRIESTS, or 
Rurar Deans, whoſe Office is, upon Orders, to 
convocate the Clergy, to ſignify to them, ſometimes 
by Letters, the Biſhop's Pleaſure, and to give Induc- 
tion for the Archdeacon * far off. 

Next are the PRIESTS of every particular Pariſh, 
who are commonly call'd the ReFors, unleſs the pre- 
dial Tithes are impropriated ; and then they are ſtiPd 
Vicars, quaſi vice fungentes Reftorum. Their Office 
is, to take Care of all their Pariſhioners Souls, to cate- 
chize the Ignorant, reduce the Straying, confirm the 
Wavering, convince the Obſtinate, reprimand the 
Wicked, confute Schiſmaticks, reconcile Differences 
among Neighbours, to exerciſe the Power of binding 
and looſing Souls, as Occaſion ſhall offer, (0 
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Clauſe eonfirms, that the Church of England is of the 
Sentiment of the Roman Church, as to the Power 
Prieſts receive, in their Ordination, of abſolving a Sin- 
ner from his Sins, according to theſe formal and clear 
Terms of Feſus Chriſt himſelf, which want no Inter- 
pretation; John xix. 23. Whoſe ſoever Sins you remit, 
they are remitted unto them ;, and whoſe ſoever Sins ye 
retain, they are retain'd ,, to read duly divine Ser- 
vice, to adminiſter the holy Sacraments, to viſit the 
Sick, ro marry, bury, render publick Thanks after 
Child-bearing, to keep a Regiſter of all Marriages, 
Chriſtenings, and Burials, that ſhall happen within 
the Pariſh, and to read divine Service, and Homilies 
appointed by Authority, without meddling, in their 
Sermons, with State Affairs, or ſtirring the Subjects 
up to Sedition againſt their Sovereign. 

Laſtly, Dz acons, whoſe Office is to take Care of 
the Poor, baptize, read in the Church, aſſiſt the Prieſt 
at the Lord's Supper, by giving the Cup only. 

In the Church of England, inſtead of the Acolytbi, 
Oftiarii, &c. of the Roman Church, who are in the 
lefſer Orders, there are Laymen, call'd Churchwar- 
dens, whoſe Office is to ſee that the Church be in 
good Repair, fitly adorn'd, and nothing wanting for 
divine Service, Sacrament, and Sermons; that the 
Churchyard be fitly bounded and inclos'd ; that there 
be an exact Terrier of the Glebe Land, and if any 
Thing belonging to the Church be detain'd, to ſue 
for the ſame; to obſerve that all Pariſhioners come 
daily to divine Service, (but to do that they ſhould be 
there themſelves) to require the Penalty for Abſence, 
to enquire -after, admoniſh, and to preſent to the 
Biſhop ſcandalous Livers; to collect the Charity of 
Pariſhioners for the poor Strangers, and not pocket it, 
nor ſpend it, in carouzing and revelling ; to declare 
and to execute the Orders of the Biſhop, to ſee that 
none preſume to vent his own Conceptions in the Pul- 
pit, unleſs he has a ſpecial Licence ſo to do. The 
Churchwardens are elected every Eaſter Week, uſually 
by the Parſon and Pariſhioners, if they fo agree; if 
not, then one by the Parſon, and the other by the Pa- 
riſnioners. 

There are alſo, in great Pariſhes, join'd with the 
Churchwardens, Teſtes Synodales, antiently call'd Synod 
Men; now, by Corruption, call'd Sides-men, who are 
to aſſiſt the Churchwardens in Inquiries into the Lives 
of inordinate Livers, and in preſenting Men at Viſi- 
tations. 

Laſtly, The Sacriſtan, by Corruption the Sexton, or 
Clerk, who is ordinarily to be choſen by the Parſon 

only; he ought to be twenty Years old, or above, of 
a good Life, that can read, write, and ſing. His 
Office 1s, to ſerve at Church the Prieſt and Church- 
wardens. 

The Church of England has alſo an eccleſiaſtical 
Government different from that of the Roman Church, 
and even of all other Proteſtant Congregations ; for 
the eccleſiaſtical Laws, and more weighty Affairs of 
the Church, are conſulted in a national Synod, or the 
general Aſſembly of the Clergy, ſummon'd by the 
King's Writ, call'd Convocation. That Writ is 
directed to the Archbiſhop of each Province, requi- 
ring him to ſummon all Biſhops, Deans, Archdeacons, 
&c. and all the Clergy of his Province ; whereupon 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury directs his Letters to the 
Biſhop of London, as his Dean Provincial, firſt citing 
himſelf peremptorily, and then willing him, in like 
Manner, to cite all the Biſhops, Deans, Archdeacons, 
Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, and all the Clergy 
of his Province, to that Place, and at the Day prefix d 
in the Writ; but dire&s, withal, that one Proctor 
ſent for each Cathedral and Collegiate Church, and 
two for the Body of the inferior Clergy of each Dio- 
ceſe may ſuffice. The Biſhop of London, accordingly, 
directs his Letters to the Biſhops of every Dioceſe of 
the Province, citing them, in like Manner, to appear, 
and to admoniſh the Deans and Archdeacons to appear 
perſonally ; and the Cathedrals, Collegiate Churches, 
and inferior Clergy of the Dioceſe, to ſend their Proc- 
tors to the Place; and at the Day appointed to certify 


CLERGYT. 


alſo to the Archbiſhop, the Names 
by them. N of all fo lummon'y 

The Place where the Convocation of the Pros 
of Canterbury has uſually been held, is d. iid 
Church; whence they have been proto 5 Paut 
Peter in Weſtminſter, in the Chappel of Ein to St. 
VII, or the Jeruſalem Chamber, where * Fa 8 Hen 
per and lower Houſe. The upper Houſe, in — WP 
vince of Canterbury, conſiſts of twenty-two = 5 Pro- 
whereof the Archbiſhop is Preſident; all, at the £ 
ing of a Convocation, in their ſcarlet Robes, ang Haber 
The lower Houſe conſiſts of twenty-two De = 
four Archdeacons, twenty-four Prebendaries, — f iy. 
four Clerks, repreſenting the Dioceſan C D. * 

The firſt Day, both Houſes being aſſembled th 
higher chuſes a Biſhop for their Prolocutor, and the 
lower, being requir'd by the higher, chuſe them ap : 
locutor, or Speaker; which done, they preſemt big 
to the upper Houſe, by two of the Members, wherear 
one makes a Speech in Latin; and then the elect Per 
ſon makes another Speech in Latin; laſtly, the Arch. 
biſhop anſwers in Latin, and in the Name of all * 
Lords, approves of the Perſon. Both Houſes debate 
and tranſact only ſuch Matters as his Majeſty, by his 
Commiſſion, expreſly allows. Things are firſt u wally 
propos'd in the upper Houſe, then communicated tg 
the lower. 

In Convocation are debated only Matters concern. 
ing Religion and the Church, and ſometimes of giv- 
ing his Majeſty Aſſiſtance in Money : For as the 1 ai 
can't be tax'd without their own Conſent, ſignify'd by 
their Repreſentatives in Parliament; fo the Clergy can't 
be tax d without their own Conſent, ſignify'd by their 
own Repreſentatives in Convocation. The Clergy, in 
Convocation, might antiently, without aſking the 
King's royal Aſſent, and now may with the royal Af. 
ſent, make Canons touching Matters of Religion, to 
bind, not only themſelves, but all the Laity, without 
Conſent or Ratification of the Lords and Commons 
in Parliament. 

Till the great Rebellion, under Charles I, the Par- 
liament did not at all meddle in making Canons, or 
in Matters doctrinal, or in Tranſlation of Scriptures, 
or Annotations thereon, only by their civil Sanctions 
(when they were thereto requir'd) did confirm the Re- 
ſults and Conſultations of the Clergy, that ſo the Peo- 
ple might be eaſily induc'd to obey the Ordinances of 
their ſpiritual Governors. 8 

Both Houſes of Convocation have the ſame Privi- 
leges, for themſelves and menial Servants, as the 
Members of Parliament have, and that by Statute. 

The Archbiſhop of York, at the ſame Time, holds 
a Convocation of the Clergy of his Province, after the 
like Manner, at York; and by conſtant Correſpon- 
dence does debate and conclude of the ſame Matters as 
are debated and concluded by that of Canterbury ; not 
that the northern Province is oblig'd to follow what 
the ſouthern one does. A Power is veſted in the Arch- 
biſhop to prorogue, with the Conſent of his Suffra- 
gans, the lower Houſe of Convocation. 

The Clergy of England had antiently their Repte- 
ſentatives in the lower Houſe of Parliament, as 10 
pears by that antient Record much priz d by my Lo 
Coke. WD 

For the executive Power in Church Matters _ 
out the Kingdom of England, there have been el : 
divers Courts, whereof the higheſt for criminal on _ 
was the high Commiſſion Court; for ] uriſdiction 
whereof, it was enacted, 1 Eliz. that her 4 
and Succeſſors, ſnould have Power, by ee i 
tents, under the Great Seal, to nominate Commi url 
ers to exerciſe Juriſdiction throughout the wy 
Realm; to viſit, reform, and correct all Errors, ; 
reſies, Schiſms, Abuſes, and Delinquencies, 10 har 
by an eccleſiaſtical Power, be corrected and rel0 - 
This Court conſiſted of the greateſt Perſons in , 
Church and State, but the Uſe thereof was _ * 
in the long ſeditious Parliament, and has not Pee 
eſtabliſn'd ſince. 

For civil Affairs that concern the Church me 

1 | 8 
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is the Court of Delegates, for the Juriſ- 
92 9 it was provided, 25 Hen. VIII, that it 
2 lawful for any Subject of England, in Caſe, of 
Neth of Juſtice, in the Courts of the Archbiſhop of 
= erbury, © appeal to the King's Majeſty in his 
n of Chancery, and that upon ſuch Appeal a Com- 
22 under the Great Seal ſhall be directed to cer- 


f 3, particular] deſign'd for that Buſineſs ; 
2 DE £ higheſt Court of the Archbiſhop of 
2 there lies an Appeal to this Court of Dele- 

ates, and beyond this to no other. 

g Next to the Court of Delegates, are the Courts of 
he Archbiſhop of Canterbury, where any eccleſiaſtical 

Suits between any Perſons within his Province may 

ag all inferior Courts) be decided. Among 
them, the higheſt Courts are, that of Arches, and of 
Audience, heretofore deſcrib'd. The next is call'd the 
Prerogative Court, which Judges of Eſtates fallen by 
Will, or by Inteſtates z ſo call'd, becauſe the Arch- 
biſhop, Jure prerogative ſuæ, has this Power through- 
out his whole Province, where the Party at the Time 
of Death had five Pounds, or above, in ſeveral Dio- 
ceſes ; and theſe two Courts have alſo the OP 
of York. Laſtly, The Court of Peculiars, whi 
deals in certain Pariſhes lying in ſeveral Dioceſes, 
which Pariſhes are exempt from the Juriſdiction of the 
Biſhops of thoſe Dioceſes, and are peculiarly belong- 
ing to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in whoſe Pro- 
vince there are fifty- ſeven ſuch Peculiars. 

Beſides theſe Courts, ſerving for the whole Pro- 
vince, every Biſhop has his Court held in the Cathe- 
dral of his Dioceſe, over which he has a Chancellor, 
term'd antiently, Ecclęſiæcdicus, & Epiſcopi Ecdilus, 
the Church Lawyer; who being ſkilFd in the Civil 
and Canon Law, fits there as Judge; and if his Dio- 
ceſe be large, he has in ſome more remote Place a 
Commiſſary, whoſe Authority is only in ſome certain 
Place of the Dioceſe, and ſome certain Cauſes limited 
to him by the Biſhop in his Commiſſion, and theſe are 
all'd Con/ſtory Courts. 

Every Archdeacon has alſo his Court and Juriſ- 
(on, where ſmaller Differences ariſing within his 
Limits are pleaded ; alſo the Dean and Chapter has a 
Court, and take Cognizance of Cauſes happening in 
Places belonging to the Cathedral. 

There are likewiſe certain peculiar Juriſdiftions be- 
longing to certain Pariſhes, the Inhabitants whereof 
are exempt ſometimes from the Archdeacon's Juriſ- 
dition, and ſometimes from the Biſhop's Juriſ- 
ciction, 

Cauſes belonging to eccleſiaſtical Courts, are, Blaſ- 
phemy, Apoſtacy from Chriſtianity, Hereſies, Schiſms, 
Ordinations, Inſtitutions of Clerks to Benefices, Cele- 
bration of divine Service, Rights of Matrimony, Di- 
vorces, general Baſtardy, Tithes, Oblations, Obven- 
tions, Mortuarics, Dilapidations, Reparation of 
Churches, Probate of Wills, Adminiſtrations, Si- 
mony, Inceſts, Fornications, Adulteries, Penſions, 
Procurations, Commutation of Penance, Sc. the 
Cognizance whereof belongs not to the Common Law 
of England. 

It is pretended, that the Foundation of theſe eccle- 
ſiaſtical Laws are the Canons made by the General 
Councils, the Opinion of the antient Fathers, and the 
Decrees of ſeveral Biſhops of Rome: But I'll never 
perſuade myſelf that a reform'd Church would chuſe 
for the Foundation of her eccleſiaſtical Government, 
ſome of the Stones of Babylon, to which ſhe has 
given ſo many violent Aſſaults, and has endeavour'd 
to deſtroy, from its very Foundation. Therefore it 
1s better to have Recourſe to all that has been enacted, 
ever ſince the Beginning of the Reformation, under 
Henry VIII. | | 

The Manner of Trials by theſe Laws and Cuſtoms 
are different from the Trials at Common Law, and 
we briefly thus: Firſt, Goes forth a Citation, then a 
Bill and Anſwer, then by Proofs, Witneſſes, and 

ſumptions; the Matter is argu'd pro and con, and 
the Canons and Civil Laws quoted, then, without any 
Jury, the definitive Sentence of the Judge paſſes, and 
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upon that, Execution: And this is the Manner bf try: 

ing eccleſiaſtical and civil Cauſes, But etcleſiaſtical 

criminal Cauſes are try'd by Way of Accuſation, De- 

nunciation, or Inquiſition ; the firſt, when one takes 

upon him to prove the Crime: The ſecond, when the 

Churchwardens om and are not bound to prove, 
u 


becauſe it is preſum'd they do it without any Malice, 
and that the Crime is notorious. Laſtly, By Inqui- 
fition, when, by reaſon of common Fame, Enquiry 
is made by the Biſhop, ex Officio ſao, by lng as 
of their Neighbourhood to their Oaths, or the Party 
accus'd to his Oath, ex Officio, ſo call'd, becauſe the 
eccleſiaſtical Judge does it, ex Officio ſuo, whith is 
very antient, and was uſual among the Jes. But this 
Method is obſolete, and no longer us'd. | 

The Puniſhments inflicted by theſe ſpiritual or 
eccleſiaſtical Courts, according to theſe ſpiritual or 
eccleſiaſtical Laws, proceed in this Manner. Firſt, 
the Party delinquent is admoniſhed ; next goes forth 
minor Excommunicatio, whereby he is excommunicated 
or excluded from the Church; or if not from the 
Church, yet from the Communion of the Lord's Sup- 
per, is diſenabled to be Plaintiff in a Law-Suit, Sc. 
and this commonly for Stubbornneſs ſhewed, by not 
appeating in the eccleſiaſtical Court upon Summons, 
or not obeying the Orders of the Court. This Power 
of leſſer Excommunication the Biſhop may delegate to 
any Prieſt with the Chancellor. 

Excommunicatio major, is not only an Excluſion 
from a Company of Chriſtians in ſpiritual Duties, but 
alſo in temporal Affairs, and this commonly for He- 
reſy, Schiſm, Perjury, Inceſt, and ſuch grievous 
Crimes; and that it may be done with more Solem- 


nity and Terror, it is to be pronounced by the Biſhop 


himſelf; and being ſo excommunicated, a Man can- 
not in any civil or eccleſiaſtical Court be Plaintiff or 
Witneſs; and in Caſe any Man be ſo ſtubborn as to 
continue 40 Days excommunicated, the King's Writ 
De Excommunicato Capiendo, is granted forth of the 
Chancery againſt him ; whereupon he is caſt into Pri- 
ſon, without Bail, there to lie till he has ſatisfied for 
his Offence. 

Next there is Anathematiſmus to be inflifted only 
upon an obſtinate Heretick, whereby he is declared a 
publick Enemy of God, and rejected and curſed, and 
delivered over to eternal Damnation : And this to be 
done by the Biſhop alſo, in his own Perſon, aſſiſted 
by the Dean and Chapter, or twelve other Prieſts. 

Laſtly, there is Interdictum, whereby is prohibited 
all divine Offices, as chriſtian Burial, Adminiſtration 
of Sacraments, &c. in ſuch a Place, and to ſuch a 
People; and if this be againſt a People, it follows 
them whereſoever they go; but if againſt a Place 
only, then the People of that Place may go to divine 
Offices elſewhere. | 

Beſides theſe general Cenſures of the Church, with 
Reſpect to Church Communion, there is another 
which touches the Body of the Delinquent, called pub- 
lick Penance, when any one is compelled to confeſs in 
publick his Fault before the whole Congregation in the 
Church; which is done in this Manner: The Delin- 
quent is to ſtand in the Church-Porch, upon ſome 
Sunday, bare-headed, and bare-footed, in a white 
Sheet, and a white Rod in his Hand, begging every 
one that paſſes by to pray for him; then to enter the 
Church, falling down and kiſſing the Ground; then 
in the Middle of the Church, placed in a higher Place, 


. in the Sight of all the People, and over-againſt the 


Miniſter, who declares his Crime odious to God, and 
ſcandalous to the Congregation, that God can no Way 
be ſatisfied, but by applying Chriſt's Sufferings; nor 
the Congregation, but by an humble Acknowledg- 
ment of his Sins, and teſtifying his ſincere Repent- 
ance and Sorrow, Sc. which being done, the 
Prieſt in Chriſt's Name pronounces the Remiſſion of 
Sins, &c. | 5 
There remains one more Puniſnment, or eccleſiaſti- 
cal Cenſure, which touches the Body, and that is De- 
nial of chriſtian Burial, which is inflicted, not in Pæna 
Mortuorum, but im Terrerem Viventium, who naturally 
8 * deſire 
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defire, that after their Death, their Body may be de- 
cently interred. To theſe forenamed Cenſures and 
Puniſhments both Laity and Clergy are ſubject ; but 
beſides theſe there are Puniſhments whereunto the 
Clergy are only liable; as firſt Suſpenſio ab Officio, when 
a Miniſter for a Time is declared unfit to execute the 
Ofice of a Miniſter. Then Suſpenſio a Beneficio, when 
a Miniſter for a Time is deprived of the Profits of his 
Benefice ; and theſe two Cenſures are for ſmall Crimes. 
Thirdly, Deprivatio a Beneficio, when for a greater 
Crime a Miniſter is wholly and for ever deprived of his 
Living. And Fourthly, Deprivatio ab Officio, when a 
Minifter is wholly and for ever derived of his Orders, 
and this is Depo/itio, or Degradatio, and is commonly 
for ſome heinous Crime, meriting Death, and 1s per- 
formed by the Biſhop, in a ſolemn Manner, pulling 
off from the Criminal his Veſtments, and other Enſigns 
of his Order; and this is in the Preſence of a civil Magi- 
ſtrate, to whom he is then delivered to be puniſhed as 
a Lay-Man for the like Offence. 

All Diſſenters from the Church of England (called by 
the Exgliſb Clergy their Tender-Conſcience Brethren) as 
Preſtyterians, Independents, &c. allow of no Hierarchy, 
no Subordination in the Perſons of their Miniſters : Bi- 
ſhops and Prieſts, they maintain, in the Time of the 
Apoſtles, were the ſame. 

In heu of a Series of Miniſters one over another, in 
Quality of Prieſts, Biſhops, and Archbiſhops, the Po- 
lity of the Preſtyterians in particular, conſiſts in a Se- 
nes of Aſſemblies or Synods : Thus every Miniſter is 
to be obedient to the Claſſes under which he hves, and 
that Claſs to a Synod, Provincial, Claſſical, or CEcu- 
menical, The Power of Ordination with them refides 
in a Claſſes; and none are admitted to adminiſter the 
Sacrament but thoſe ordained by the Impoſition of 
Hands of other Miniſters. They make Uſe of Dea- 
cons to take Care of their Poor; and in the Govern- 
ment of the Church call in Lay-Elders. 

This is now the reigning Diſcipline in the Church of 
Scotland; as it was during the Interregnum in England. 

Their Kirk or Church is divided into Sixty-nine 
Preſbyteries, each conſiſting of a Number of Pariſhes, 
not exceeding 24, nor leſs than 12. The Miniſters of 
theſe Pariſhes, with one ruling Elder, choſen half- 
yearly, conſtitute what they call a Preſbytery ; who, 
meeting in their chief Town, whence the Preſbytery 
is denominated, chuſe a Moderator, or rather Prolo- 
cutor half-yearly. They determine all Appeals from 
Kirk Seſſions, i. e. from the ſeveral Parochial Aſſem- 
blies; but can try nothing at the firſt Inſtance cogni- 
zable before a Kirk Seſſion, They compoſe all Dif- 
ferences before Miniſters and People; for which End 
they hold preſbyteral Viſitations in each Pariſh, where 
they examine the Regiſters of the Kirk Seſſions, Ec. 
They inquire into Repairs of Churches, ſee that the 
Glebe, c. ſuffer no Dilapidations, appoint Schools 
in the Pariſhes, and fee that the Funds be not miſap- 
phed. It is they alone can exclude from the Commu- 
nion, licenſe Probations, ſuſpend, depoſe, and in Ef- 
fect, determine all eccleſiaſtical Matters within their 


Diſtrict. From the Preſtytery, there lies an Appeal in 
all Caſes to the Provincial Synod. 


Note, That a Conſiſtory of the Miniſters, Elders, and 
Deacons of a Pariſh, form a Kirk Seſſion. Theſe 
meet once a Week, the Miniſter being Moderator, 
but without a negative Voice. It regulates Matters 
relating to publick Worſhip, Elections, Catechifing, 
Viſitations, Sc. It judges in Matters of leſs Scan- 
dal; but greater, as Adultery, are left to the Preſ- 
bytery, and in all Caſes an Appeal lies from it to 
the Preſbytery. 


The IxpErENDENIs deny not only any Subordina- 
tion among the Clergy, but alſo all Dependency on any 
other Aſſembly. They maintain that every ſeparate 
Church, or particular Congregation has in itfelf radi- 
cally and eſſentially every Thing neceſſary for its own 
Government; that it has all eccleſiaſtical Power and 


Churches, or thee Depuncs dr OR tos 
es, or their uties, * of 
or Synods. Fr dor eo Wer Aﬀernbli 

Though the Independents do not think : 
aſſemble Synods, yet if any be _— 1 to 
their Reſolutions as weighty and prudem dee 
but not as Deciſions to be peremptorily obe Cnc, 
agree that one or more Churches may help T 
Church with their Advice and Aſſiſtance Mother 
reprove it when it offends, provided they do Mn 
tend to any ſuperior Authority, or Ri ah to not pre. 
municate, Sc. excom. 

The different chriſtian Churches ſpread t 
the Eaſt, have alſo their Clergy different, and 35 
ent Kind of eccleſiaſtical Government, * the 2 
ans, Abyſſmians, Cophti, Jacobins, tes, Kt _ 
thoſe different Churches admit, with the Chace, 
Rome, of the Diviſion of the Clergy into ſecular of 
regular Clergy ; and there is but little or no Ne 
ference between their eccleſiaſtical hy and * 
of the Roman Church; and almoſt all their 
Clergy follow the Rules of St. Bafil. Yar 

The Cop Hr, or Cor hrs, have a Parr, 
reſides at Cairo, as we have obſerved in — 2 4 
the Church, but takes his Title from Arran, 14 
has no Archbiſhop under him, but eleven or 8 
Biſhops. The Reſt of the Clergy, whether ſecular or 
regular, is compoſed of the Order of St. Antbowy, St. 
Paul, and St. Macarins, who have each their Mo 
naſteries. | 

Beſides the Order of Prieſts, Deacons, and Subd-4. 
cons, the Cophts have likewiſe Archimandrites, the 
Dignity whereof they confer, with all the Prayers of 2 
ſtrict Ordination. This makes a conſiderable Differ- 
ence among the Prieſts ; and beſides the Rank and 
Authority it gives them, with Regard to the Re- 
ligious, comprehends the Degrees and Functions of 
Arch-prieſts, by a Cuſtom of 600 Years ſtanding, if 
a Prieſt elected Biſnop be not already Archimandrite, 
the Dignity muſt be conferred on him before epiſcopal 
Conſecration. 

The ſecond Perſon among the Clergy, after the Pa. 
triarch, is the Titular Patriarch of Jeruſalem, who alſo 
reſides at Cairo, by reaſon of the few Cophts at Jeru- 
ſalem; he is in Effect little more than Bithop of Cairo, 
only he goes to Feruſalem every Eaſter, and viſits 
ſome other Places in Paleſtine near Egypt, which own 
his Juriſdiction; to him belongs the Government of 
the Cophtick Church, during the Vacancy of the Pati- 
archal See. 

To be elected Patriarch, it is neceſſary the Perſon 
have lived all his Life in Continence; and even that 
he be a Virgin: Ir is he confers the Biſhopricks. To 
be elected Biſhop, the Perſon muſt be in the Celibate ; 
or if he has been married, it muft not be above once. 
The Prieſts and inferior Minifters are allowed to be 
married before Ordination, but are not obliged to it, 
Ludelphus miſtakenly obſerves. They have an In- 

Deacons, and even confer the Dignity fre- 
quently on Children. None but the loweft Rank 
among the People commences Eccleſiafticks ; whence 
ariſes that exceſſive Ignorance found among them: 
Yet the Reſpect of the Laity towards the Clergy 1s 
very extraordinary. 

The monaſtick Life is in great Efteem among the 
Cophts : To be admitted into it, there is required the 
Conſent of the Biſhop. The religious Cophis make à 
Vow of perpetual Chaſtity ; renounce the World, and 
hve with great Auſterity in Deſarts: They are oblig'd 
to ſleep in their Cloaths, and in their Girld, on 3 
Mat ftretched on the Ground, and to proſtrate how: 
felves every Evening 150 Times with their Face 2 
Breaſt on the Ground. They are all, both Men an 
Women, of the Scum of che People, and live 2 
Alms. The Nunneries are properly Hoſpitals, 
few enter but Widows reduced to Beggary. . 

The MazonrTzs have a Patriarch who reſides 1 
the Monaftery of Comnubin n Mount Libanus, 


aſſumes the Title of Patriarch'of Antioch. He i wt 


T 
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the Clergy and che People, according to the 
— Tn but ſince Re- nion with the 


nan Catholick Church, he is 6blig'd to have a Bull 


tion from the Pope. He keeps a perpe- 
283 as well as the reſt of the Bithobs Js 
Suffragans; for the reſt of the Eocleſiaſticks, they are 
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CLOCK-MAKING. 
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aMlow'd to matry before Ordination; 4nd Yet the mo- 


naftick Life is in great Eſteem among chem. Theik 
Monks are of the Order of St. Autbony, and live in 


the moſt obſcure Places in Mountains, far from the 
Commerce of the World. | 


CLOCK-MARING. 


LOCK-MAKING, is the placing and or- 

dering ically, within a Caſe, or a Frame, 
{ycral dented Wheels, and other Members, of dif- 
ſcrent Sizes and Proportions, in order to meaſure and 
ſtrike the Time. 

When the Wheels, Sc. are of fo little Compaſs, 
as to be eaſily diſpoſed within the narrow Circum- 
ference of a ſmall portative Caſe, ſo as to meet with 
no Oppoſition in their Motion, ſuch Machine is call'd 
a IVatch; and when they are larger, and require mo 

oom, 4 4 | 
re Machine thus diſpoſed, either in a large, or 
narrow Compaſs, is call'd Movement. This Move- 
nent is often divided into two Parts, viz. the Watch- 
work, which meaſures the Time; and the Clock-work, 
which ſtrikes it; though moſt of the Inftruments cal- 
led Pocket-vatches have but the watch Part; and 
ſometimes thoſe, alſo, improperly call'd Clocks, on 
Account of their larger Volume, calculated only to 
meaſure the Time. . 

There is no other Difference between the Watch- 
work of the Movement of a Clock, and that of the 
Movement of a Pocket-Watch, but in the Volume of 
the different Members they are both equally compoſed 
of; and the Rules to make both Movements ate the 
me, though not the Materials; for the Movement 
of a Clock is made of Iron, and that of a Watch is 
made Part of Iron, and Part of Braſs, i. e. that all 
the Wheels are made of Braſs, and the Spimdles, or 
Arbors, of the Wheels, the Springs, &c. made of 
lron, and Steel. There is alſo this Difference between 
them, that the Movement of a Clock is plac'd within 
a Frame, compoſed of ſeveral Iron Bars, diſpoſed 
{quare-wiſe z and that of a Watch, in a Caſe, compoſed 
of two round Braſs Plates, ſupported, and join'd to- 
gether, by four Braſs Pillars. | 

The Movement conſiſts (I mean for the Watch- 
work) of the Ballance, the Crown-wheel, the Contrat- 
wheel, or firſt Wheel, the ſecond, third, &c. the main 
Spring, with its Appurtenances, lying in the Spring- 
ber, and in the Middle thereof lapping about the 
Spring arbor, to which one End of it is faſten'd. 

-top of the Spring-arbor is the endleſs Screw, and its 
Wheels; but in Spring-Clocks this is a Ratchet-wheel, 
wich its Click, that ſtops it. That which the main 
ring draws, and round which the String is wrapp'd, 
s commonly taper in a Watch, and call'd Fufy ; and 
in 1 855 Work cylindrical, and calf d Barrel. The 
{mail Teeth at the Bottom of the Barrel, or Fufy, 


which ſtops it in winding up, is call'd the Ratchet; 


and that which ſtops it when wound up, and is for 
that End driven 


by the Spring, the Garde gut. 
All this Work is withis the Frame, or Caſe; between 
the Frame and the Dial-plate, is the Pixion of 


The BaiLance, is that Part, which, by its Mo- 
don, determines and regulates the Beats; the circular 
Part of it is call'd the Rim, and its Spindle the Verge, 
o which belong two Palets, or Leaves, or Nuts, 
which play in the Teeth of the Crown-wheel. Ever 
ſince the Pendulum has been invented, the Ballance 
has been out. of Date, becauſe the Pendulum makes a 

> go with a far greater Regularity than the Bal. 

ace did, fo as not to err a ſingle Second in ſeveral 
Days. The Parts of the Pendulum are, the Verge, or 


Red, which muſt be plain; the Pallets, and the 
nn 


The Crown Wurz, which drives the Baſlance, 
* — and is plac'd a- top of all the other 
Ces. s 


8 S is thit Wheel whoſe 

| lie con to thoſe of other 

The Grear Wreer, of Fraxr Witter, is that 

which the Barrel drives immediately; next to it is the 
ſecond Wheel, next to the ſecond, is the third &c. 


Note, That each Wheel is compoſed of its Hoop; 6f 
Kim, around which the Teeth are cut; of Its Ra- 
dit, or Spokes; and of its Arbor, or Spindle. The 
Spokes, or Radii, of the Wheel, is that Piece of 
Iron in Form of a Crofs, r 6 oe 
or Extremities, is-join'd to the Hoop of the Wheel. 
And the Axis, that Iron Arbor, or Spindle; faſten'd 
at one End in the Center, or Middle' of the Spokes; 
and has the other introduc'd into a Hole made in 
the Frame for that ' Purpoſe, in which it remains 
looſe, in order that it may perform freely its Cir- 
cumvolutions. That End, thus introduc'd, is cal- 
kd Pivol, terminating in a Point. | 
The Arbor, or Spindle, of each Wheel, has its Pi- 
nion, i. e. ſeveral Notches, into which catch the Teeth 
of the next Wheel, in order to turn it round, 
The Wheels and Pinions muſt be of ſeveral Sizes; 
and well proportion'd to each other. What are cal- 
led Teeth in a Wheel, are called Leaves in the Pinlon; 
but theſe Teeth and Leaves muſt be of the ſame Wide- 
neſs, or very near the ſame Wideneſs, otherwiſe they 
could not fit ſo well each other; which the better ts 
accompliſh, in an arithmetical Manner, we muſt find 
firſt Circumference of our Y/beel and Pinion, by 
the Rule of Three, thus: As 7 is to 22; ſo is the 
Diameter to the Circutmference ; or, otherwiſe, as 1 is 
to 3,1416; ſo is the Diameter to the Cireumference. 
or Example, we have a Wheel of two Inches 
Diameter, and ſixty Feeth, to which we would fit à 
Pinion of ſx Leaves. Firſt, 7: 22 :: 2 : 6,3; 
we find, that the Cireumference of the Wheel is 6 
Inches, and 3 Tenths of an Inch. Then we fay, As 
the Teeth of the Wheel to the Circumfetence of it; 
fo are the Leaves of the Pinion to the Circuttifefetice 
thereof. In Numbers thus, 60 : 6,7 :: 6: „633 
the Pinion then is 63 hundredth Parts of an Inch 
round. | | | 
Now to find the Diameter, it is but the Reverſe of 
the former Rule, viz. as 22 are to 7; ſo is the Cir- 
cumference to the Diameter. In Numbers thus, for 
the oing Pinion, 22: :: 6,3: 2; the Dia- 
meter, then, of the Pinion, muſt be 2 Teriths of an 
Inch, to fit the aforefaid Wheel of 2 Inches Diameter. 
perhaps, we ate unacquainted with decimal 
Arithmetick, and would be glad, notwithſtariding; to 
fit our Piniun to our Wheel; we muſt therefore en- 
deavour to do it mechanically, by drawing a Circle, 
and dividinig it into as many Parts as we intend Leaves 
in the Pinion we would ſize; from two of the Points 
in the Cirtle'we'll draw two or more Lines to the Cen- 
ter, to Which we'll apply two of the Teeth of out 
Wheel, guiding them up and down, until they touch 
at the ſame Width: on thefe Radii, of Lines : We 
mark, then, where this Agreement is, and draw. a 


ſmall Circle there, which will reprefent the Circumfe- 
rence of the Pinion forght after. 
n Having 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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Having taken theſe Meaſures to fit our Pinions to 
our Wheels, we are to calculate next the Numbers for 
our Movement. 1 

1. We are to obſerve, that a Wheel divided by its 
Pinion, ſhews how many Turns the Pinion has to one 
Turn of the Wheel. Thus, a Wheel of 60 Teeth, 
driving a Pinion of 6, will turn round the Pinion 10 
Times, in going round once. 

2. That from the Fuſy, or Barrel, to the Ballance, 
the Wheels drive the Pinions, and conſequently the 
Pinions run faſter, or go more Turns than the W heels 
they run in; but it is the contrary from the Great 
Wheel to the Dial Wheel. Thus, in the laſt Exam- 
ple, the Wheel drives the Pinion 10 Times; but if 
the Pinion drives the Wheel, it muſt turn 10 Times, 
to drive the Wheel round once. 

3. That the Wheels and Pinions are to be wrote 
down, either as vulgar Fractions, or in the Way of 
Diviſion in common Arithmetick. For Example, a 
Wheel of 60 Teeth moving a Pinion of 5, may be ſet 
down, 52, or better, 5)60z where the uppermoſt Fi- 
gure 60, or Numerator, is the Wheel; the lower- 
moſt, or Denominator, is the Pinion: Or, in the 
other Example, the firſt Figure 5 is the Pinion, and 
the 60 is the Wheel. The Number of Turns which 
the Pinion has in one Turn of the Wheel, is ſet with- 
out a Hook on the right Hand; as 5)60(12, i. e. a 
Pinion 5 playing in a Wheel of 60, moves round 12 
Times in one Turn of the Wheel. 


Note, That a whole Movement may be wrote as 
| in the adjoining Scheme; where the up- 
43609 2 Number expreſſes the Pinion of 
| eport 4, the Dial-wheel 36, and the 
5)55(11 Turns of the Pin 9; the ſecond, the 
5)45(9 Pinion and Great Wheel; the third, the 
5)40(8 ſecond Wheel, &c. the fourth, the Con- 
trat- wheel; and the laſt, 17, the Crown- 
17 wheel. 


Hence, 4. From the Number of Turns any Pi- 
nion makes in one Turn of the Wheel it works in, 
may be determin'd the Number of Turns a Wheel or 
Pinion has at any greater Diſtance, viz. by multiply- 
ing together the Quotients, the Product whereof is 
the Number of Turns. 

For Example, Let us chuſe the three Numbers in 

the Caſe adjoining; the firſt of which has 
5)55(11 11 Turns, the next 9, and the. laſt 8: It 
5)45 (9g we multiply 11 and q, it produces 99, for 
5)40(8 9 Times 11 is 99 i. e. in one Turn of the 

Wheel 55, there are 99 Turns of the Pinion 
5, or the Wheel 40, which runs concentrical, or on 
the ſame Arbor with the ſecond Pinion 5 ; for as there 
are 11 Turns of the ſecond Pinion 5, in one Turn of 
the great Wheel 55, or (which is the ſame) of the 
ſecond Wheel 45, which is on the ſame Spindle with 
the Pinion 5; ſo there are 9 Times 11 Turns in the 
ſecond Pinion 5, or Wheel 40, in one Turn of the 
great Wheel 55. Again, 99 multiply'd by 8, gives 
792, the Number of Turns the laſt Pinion has in one 
Turn of the firſt Wheel g; ſo that this third and laſt 
Pinion turns 792 Times, in one Turn of the. firſt 
Wheel 55. 

Hence we proceed to find, not only the Turns, but 
the Number of Beats of the Ballance in the Time of 
thoſe Turns. For having found the Number of Turns 
the Crown-wheel has in one Turn of the Wheel ſought, 
thoſe Turns multiply*d by its Notches, give Half the 
Number of Beats in that one Turn of the Wheel. 
Suppoſe, for Example, the Crown-wheel to have 720 
Turns, to one of the firſt Wheel ; this Number mul- 
tiply'd by 15, the Notches in the Crown-wheel, pro- 
duces 10800, which are Half the Number of Strokes 
of the Ballance, in one Turn of the firſt Wheel, of 80 
Teeth. The like may be done for any of the other 
Wheels, as the Wheel 54, or 40. 


Note, That the Ballance, or Swing, has two Strokes 
to every Tooth of the Crown-wheel; for each of 
2 


the two Pallets has its Blow againſt 
the Crown-wheel : Wherefore a nk Tooth of 
brates Seconds, has its Cy um that vi. 


Teeth. e only 0 


From this general Knowledge 
muſt enter into a Detail of the — we 
1 which are as follow: s for the 

1. It is evident, that the ſame Mor; 
form'd either by one Wheel, do rides per- 
many Wheels, and many Pinions; provided hex or 
ber of Turns of all the Wheels bear the P © YU 
to all the Pinions, which that one Whecd bebt 
Pinion ; or, which is the ſame Thing, if th 8 its 
bers produc d by multiplying all the Wheel, ny as 
be to the Number produc'd by multiplyin . 
Pinions together, as that one Wheel to 1 the 
nion. Thus, ſuppoſe we had Occaſion for * 
of 1740 Teeth, (too large a Number for one Wh. cel 
with a Pinion of 28 Leaves) we may make it; 
three Wheels, of 36, 8, and 5; and three 1. 
of 4, , and 1: For the three Wheel, 36, 8 2 
355 m w_ together, give 1440, for the Wheel 7 
and the three Pinions, 4, 7, and 1, multiply'd to. 
gether, give 28, for the Pinions. We mug 5 5 


that it matters not in what Order the Wheel; AR 
only, for Contrivance Sake, the biggeſt mag 


commonly put to drive the reſt. 

2, Two Wheels and Pinions of different 
may perform the ſame Motion. Thus, a * 
36, drives a Pinion of 4, the ſame as a Wheel of 
a. Pinion of 5; or a Wheel of go, a Pinion of 4 
the Turns of each being 9. ; 

3. If in breaking the Train into Parcels, any of 
the Quotient ſhould not be lik'd; or if any other 
two Numbers to be multiply'd together, are deſir'd 
to be varied, it may be done by this Rule: We'll d. 
vide our two Numbers by any two other Numbers 
which will meaſure them, and then multiplying the 
Quotients by the alternate Diviſors, the Product of 
theſe two laſt Numbers found, will be equal to the 
Product of the two Numbers firſt given. Thus, if 
we will vary 36 Times 8, we'll divide theſe by any 
two other Numbers, which will meaſure them; as 36 
by 4, and 8 by 1: The fourth Part of 36 isg, and 
8 divided by 1, gives 8. We multiply 9 by 1, the 
Product is 9; and 8 multiply'd by 4, produces 32: 
So that for 36 Times 8, we'll have found 32 Times 
9; ſo that theſe Numbers are equal, viz. 36 Times $ 
is equal to 32 Times , both producing 288. 

4. If a Wheel and Pinion fall out with croſs Num- 
bers, too big to be cut in Wheels, and yet not to be 
alter d by theſe Rules; in ſeeking for the Pinion of 
Report, we muſt find out two Numbers of the fame, 
or a near Proportion, by this following Rule, viz. 
As either of the two Numbers given, is to the other; 
ſo is 360 to a fourth : We divide that fourth Number 
as alſo 360, by 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, (each of 
which Numbers exactly meaſures 360) or by any of 
thoſe Numbers that brings a Quotient neareſt an In- 
teger, or whole Number, thus : If we had, for Ex- 
ample, theſe two Numbers, 147 the Wheel, and 170 
the Pinion, which are too great to be cut in ſmall 
Wheels, and yet can't be reduc'd into lefs, becauſe 
they have no other common Meaſure, but Unity: We 
therefore ſay, according to the laſt Paragraph, A 170 
is to 147 3 Or as 147 is to 170; ſo is 360 to 4 
Number ſought. In Numbers thus; 170 : 147 + 
360 : 311; or 147 : 170 :: 360: 416. We 4 
vide the fourth Number and 360 by one of the fore- 
going Numbers, as 311, and 360, by 6; it ges 52 
and 60; in dividing them by 8, we have 39 and 45 
and if we divide 360 and 416 by 8, we have 45 and 
52 exactly; wherefore, inſtead of the two r 
147 and 170, we may take 52 and 60 of 39 48 
45; or 45 and 32, Sc. : 

- To __ * Practice in calculating a Piece of 
Watch-work, we muſt pitch firſt on the Tran, Of 


Beats of the Ballance, in one Hour; a8 vin: 
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uit one; of about 20000 Beats, (the uſual Train of 
f — Pocket-Watch) or a ſlower, of about 16000, 
a co Train of the new Pendulum Pocket-Watches) or 
other Train. Next, we reſolve on the Number 
91 urns the Fuſy is intended to have, and the Num- 
8 of Hours the Piece is to go: Suppoſe, e. gr. 12 
Turns, and to go 30 Hours, or 192 Hours, i. e. 8 


ay 1 1 being all ſoon determin'd, we next 


the Hour of the Watch going; 
the Number of Beats in one Turn 
: 16 : : 20000: 
26666; which laſt Numbers are the Beats in one 
Turn of the Fuſy, or great Wheel; and are equal to 
tients of all the Wheels unto the Ballance 
multiply'd together. This Number, therefore, is to 
be broken into a convenient Parcel of Quotients, 
which is to be done thus : Firſt, we halve the Num- 
her of Beats, viz. 26666, and we have 13333; 
next, we pitch upon the Number of the Crown-wheel, 
ſuppoſe 17 3 we divide 13333 into 17 Parts, and find, 
that 784 15 one of them ; this 784 is the Number left 
for the Quotients, or Turns, of the reſt of the Wheels 
and Pinions, which being too big for one or two Quo- 
tients, may be beſt broken into three. Therefore we 
chuſe three Numbers, which, when multiply'd all to- 
gether continually, will come neareſt 784: As ſuppoſe 
we take 10, 9, and g; now 10 Times ꝙ is go, and 9 
Times 90 is 8 10, which is ſomewhat too much; 
therefore we try again other Numbers, as ſuppoſe 11, 
and 8; theſe drawn one into another continually, 
produce 792 3 which is as near as can be, and conve- 
nient Quotients. 

Having thus contriv'd the Piece from the great 
Wheel to the Ballance, but the Numbers not falling 
out exactly, as we firſt propos'd, we correct the Work, 
thus : Firſt, to find out the true Number of Beats in 
dne Turn of the Fuſy, we muſt multiply 792, afore- 
ſad, (which is the true Product of all the Quotients 
ve have pitch'd upon) by 17, the Notches of the 
G heel, the Product of which will be 13464, 
which is Half the Number of the Beats in one Turn 
of the Fuſy. Then to find the true Number of Beats 
in an Hour, we ſay, As the Hours of the Watch 
going, viz. 16, to the 12 Turns of the Fuſy; ſo is 
13464, Half the Beats in one Turn of the Fuly, to 
10098, Half the Beats in one Hour; the Numbers 
will ſtand thus, 16 : 12 : : 13464 : 10098. Then 
to know what Quotient is to be laid upon the Pinion 
of Report, we ſay, As the Hours of the Watch's 
going, viz, 16, to the Turns of the Fuſy, viz. 12; 
ſo are the Hours of the Dial-plate, viz. 12, to the 
Quotient of the Pinion of Report fix'd on the great 
Wheel. In Numbers thus, 16 : 12 :: 12 : 9; the 
Quotient of the Pinion of Report. | 

Having thus found our Quotients, we ſhall find it 
eaſy to determine what Numbers the Pinions ſhall 
have, for chuſing what Numbers the Wheels ſhall 
have; and multiplying the Pinions by their Quo- 
tients, the Product is the Number for the Wheels. 

Thus, the Number of the Pinion of Report is 4, 

and its Quotient is 9; therefore the Num- 
4)36(g ber for the Dial- wheel muſt be 4 x 9, or 
— 36: So the next Pinion being 5, its Quo- 
5/55(11 tient 11; therefore the great Wheel 


345,9 muſt be 5X11, or 55; and fo of the 

54008 reſt. | {A 

—— Such is the Method of calculating a 
17 16 Hour Watch, which Watch may be 


2 made to go longer, by leſſening the 
Trin, and the Pinion of Report. Suppoſe we 
could conveniently flacken the Train to 16000, 
the Half of which is 8000; we'll ſay, As the 
halved Train, or Beats in an Hour, viz. 8000, to 
the half Beats in one Turn of the Fuſy, viz. 13464 3 
ſo are the Turns of the Fuſy, viz. 12, to the Hours 
el the Watch's going: In Numbers thus, 8000 : 
13464 :: 12 ; 20: So that this Watch will go 20 


24020042 


. 729 
Hours. Then for the Pinion of Report, we ſay, As 
20 (the Continuance) to 12 (the Turns of the Fuly) 


ſo are 12 (the Hours of the Face) to 7, the Quotient 
oF the Pinion of Report : In Numbers thus, 20 112 


51.333 Is # 
As to the Numbers, the Work is the ſame; 
only the Dial-wheel is but 28, becauſe 


402807 its Quotient is alter'd to 7, as appears 
in the Margin, by the — 4 . the 

5) 55011 Work. 
504509 If we would give Numbers to a Watch 
5)40(8 of about 10000 Beats in an Hour, to have 
12 Turns of the Fuſy to go 170 Hours, 
17 and 17 Notches in the Crown-wheel ; the 


| Work is the ſame, in a Manner, as in 
the laſt Example; and conſequently thus: 12 1 170 
: 10000: 141666; which laſt Number is the Beats 
in one Turn of the Fuſy; its Half, 50833, being di- 
vided by 17, gives 4167 for the Quotients : And be- 
cauſe this Number is too big for three Quotients, we 
chuſe four; as 10, 8, 8,6 3: Theſe multiply'd to- 
gether, as before, aud with 17, make 71808 ; which 
are Half the true Beats in one Turn of the Fuſy. 
this, we are to find our true Train firſt, ſaying, as 170 
to 12, ſo 71808 to 5069; which laſt is Half the true 
Train of our Watch. Then for the Pinion of Report, 
we ſay, As 170 to 12, fo 12 to +33; which Fraction 
ariſes thus: If we multiply 12 by 12, it makes 144 
and divide 144 by 170, we can't; but by ſetting the 
Dividend 144 over the Diviſor 170, ariſes this Frac- 
tion 47, which is a Wheel and Pinion; the lower is 
the Pinion of Report, and the upper is the Dial- 
wheel. But theſe Numbers being too big to be cut 
in ſmall Wheels, they muſt be varied by the fourth 
Rule above, thus : 
As 144 : 1750 :: 360: 4255 
Or 170 : 144 : : 360 : 305: | 
Then dividing 360, and either of theſe two fourth - 
Proportionals, (as directed by the Rule) 
ſuppoſe by , 15, we ſhall have 44, or 
27; then the Numbers of the whole 
Movement will ſtand as in the Margin. 
Such is the Calculation of ordinary 
Watches, to ſhew the Hour of the Day 
5)33(63 in ſuch as ſhew Minutes and Seconds, 
Y- the Proceſs is thus: | 
17 1. Having reſolv'd upon our Beats in 
an Hour, we are next to find how many 
Beats there will be in a Minute, by dividing our de- 
ſign'd Train into 60 Parts ; and, accordingly, finding 
ſuch proper Numbers for the Crown-wheel, and Quo- 
tients, as that the Minute-wheel ſhall go round once 
in an Hour, and the Second-wheel once in a Minute. 
An Example will make all plain. Let us chuſe a 
Pendulum of 7 Inches in Length, which vibrates 142 
Strokes in a Minute, and 8520 in an Hour ; theſe 
Sums being halved, are 71, and 4260. Now the 
firſt Work to be done, is to break this half Number 
of Minutes 71, into good Proportions, which will fall 
as near as can be into one Quotient, and the Crown- 
wheel. Firſt, the Crown-wheel muſt have 15 
Notches, then 71 divided by 15, gives 5; 
ſo a Crown-wheel of 15, — a Wheel and 
Pinion whoſe Quotient is 5, will go round 
15 in a Minute, to carry a Hand to ſhew Se- 
conds. 
for a Hand to go round to ſhew Minutes; 
becauſe there are 60 Minutes in an Hour, 


6)60(10 
6)48(8 
5)40(8 


8)40(5 


Next, 
$)64(8$ 


it is but breaking 60 into Quotients, 
8060074 (oppo 10 and 6, or 8 and 72, Sc.) 
8)4o(5 and the Work is done. Thus, 4684 is 
broken, as near as can be, into propet 

15 Numbers. 


But ſince it does not fall out exactly into 
the abovemention'd Numbers, we mult correct, (as 
before directed) and find the true Number of Beats in 
an Hour, by r 15 by 5, which makes 75; 
and 75 by 60, makes 4500, which is Half the true 


Train: Then finding out the Beats in one Turn of 
the Fuſy, operate as before, 
8 2 


viz. As the Number of 
Turns, 


- 
£ 
| 
: 
1 
| 
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Turns, 16, to the Continuance, 192 ſo is 4500 to 
54000, which are Half the Beats in one Turn of the 
Fuſy. In Numbers thus, 16 : 192 : : 450 : 54000. 
This £4000 mult be divided by 4500, which are the 
true Numbers already pitch'd upon, or Beats in an 
Hour; the Quotient will be 12; Which 
9 10801: not being too big for a ſingle Quotient, 
8) 64/8 need not be divided into more; the 
8) '60{44 Work will ſtand as in the Margin. As to 
8) 4006 the Hour-hand, the Great Wheel, which 
———— performs only one Revolution in 12 Turns 
15 of the Minute-wheel, will ſhew the Hour; 
or it may be done by the Minute-wheel. 

Haviag thus prepar'd all the different Pieces of the 
Waeatch-oork, as well for a Clock, as for a Pocket- 
Watch, and made them ready to be put together ; we 
muſt now obſerve how to fix our Pendulum to the 
Movement of our Clock, and follow, in that, the Di- 
rections of M. Huygens, by tying the Iron Rod, or 
Wier, which bears the Bob, or Bottom, Sup to a 
ſilken Thread, placed between two cycloidal Checks, 

or two little Arches of a Cycloid, made of Metal. 
This is, doubtleſs, one of the moſt uſeful and in- 
genious Inventions many Ages have produc'd ; by 
Means whereof, we have Clocks which will not err a 
fingle Second in ſeveral Days. It is true, the Pen- 
dulum is liable to its Irregularities, how minute ſoever 
they may be; and M. De la Hire thinks there is ſtill 
Room to improve it: For he obſerves, that the ſilk 
Thread, by which it is ſuſpended, ſhortens in moiſt 
Weather, and lengthens in dry; by which Means, 
the Length of the whole Pendulum, and conſequently 
the Times of the Vibrations are varied. To obviate 
this Inconvenience, in Lieu of a filk Thread, he us'd 
a little fine Spring, which was not, indeed, ſubject to 
ſhorten, or lengthen, but which, he found, grew ſtif- 
fer in cold Weather, and made its Vibrations faſter 
than in warm. He had, therefore, Recourſe to a ſtiff 
Wier, or Rod, firm from one End to the other. In- 
deed, by this Means, he renounc'd the Advantages 
of the Cycloid ; but he found, as he ſays, by Expe- 
rience, that the Vibrations in Arches of Circles are 
perform'd in Times as equal, provided they be not of 
too great Extent, as thoſe in Cycloids. But the Ex- 
e of Sir Jonas Moor, and others, have demon- 

rated the contrary. 

Mr. Derbam aſcribes the ordinary Cauſes of the 
Irregularities of Pendulums to the Alterations in the 
Gravity and Temperature of the Air, which increaſe 
and diminiſh the Weight of the Ball, and by thar 
Means make the Vibrations greater or lefs ; an Ac- 
ceſſion of Weight in the Ball being found by Expe- 
riment to accelerate the Motion of the Pendulum. 


For, he fays, that his own Clock having for ſome 


Years kept Time as well as could be expected, he 
hung upon its Weight an Addition of 12 Pounds, 
and found, that this Increaſe of Weight, although it 
made the Vibrations larger, yet they were quicker, 
and made the Clock gain about 13 Seconds every Day; 
even in the warmer Months, when all Pendulum Clocks 
are apt to go too flow, as much as in Winter they go 
too faſt. 

A general Remedy againſt all the Inconveniencies 
of PenduJums, ard which is the uſual Means in Eng- 


land, is, to make the Pendulum long, the Bob heavy, 


and to vibrate but a little Way; the cycloidal Checks 
of M. Huygens, and much approv'd by Sir Jobn 
Mor, being generally over-look'd. 

Another Thing to be remark'd in Pendulums, is, 
that the greater their Vibrations, the Nower they are; 
for if two iſochtone Pendulums moving, one the Qua- 
drant of a Circle, the other not above 3 or 4 Degrees, 
this latter ſhall move ſomewhat quicker than the for- 
mer; whca is one Reaſon why ſmall Crown-wheel 
Pendulums go faſter in cold Weather, or when foul, 
than at other Times. x 

For the Calculation of all Pendulums, it is neceſſary 
to fix upon one, to be as a Standard to the reſt ; there- 
fore we pitch upon a Pendulum to vibtate Seconds each 


Stroke. 


ing to 39,2 Inches F noliſh. Thar, therefo 


M. Huygens lays down the 1. | 
to ſwing n Stroke 1 of a P, erdulun 
and 2 Tenths of cording af © 3 The 

of an Inch, according to S 7 hes, 
Reduction of it to Engliſh Meafure. J. Mor, 

Sir Tonas fays, that the Lord Brounck 
Rook, tourd the Length to be 39,25 r and Mr. 
little exceeds the othet; and per 155 "ay yo Which a 
M. Huygens's Rule for the Center of Oſcillar? uſted by 
M. Mowor's Pendulum, that ſhall vibrate . 00, F 
im a Minute, it will be found Tikewife g He Lime 

on 
Inches, may be call'd the univerfal 952 
lied on to be the near Length of + — an 4 
ſwing Seconds each Vibration. Gat ſal 

But as the different Size of the Ball will m 
Difference in the Length of this Standard P. 
therefore to make it an univerſal Meaſure ann, 
Places, c. we muſt meafure from the Pha all 
penſion to the Center of Oſcillation, which Cen . 
found by this Rule; As the Length of the St . 
from the Point of Suſpenſion to the Center of ang 
Ball, is to the Semidiameter of that Ball. 85 
Semidiameter to a fourth Number. We muſt * 
Fifths of that fourth Number to the former Len 
and we ſhall have the Center of Oſcillation 8h, 
chereby the true Length of this Standard Palin 

This Center of Oſcillation is that Point 
at which (if we imagine it divided into two Part 
a Circle whoſe Center is in the Point of Suſpenſion) 
the lower Part of the Ball ſhall be of the fame Weight 
with the upper. 

Having thus fix'd a Standard for Pendulum wo 
muſt learn, at preſent, how td correct their Motion 
The uſual Method is, to ſcrew and let down the Ball; 
but a very ſmall Alteration here having a ve 
Effect, M. Derham prefers Huygens's Method, which 
is, to have a ſmall Weight, or Bob, to ſlide up and 
down the Rod above the Ball, which is to be immove- 
able; though he improves on the Method, and re- 
commends having the Ball to ſcrew up and down, to 
bring the Pendulum near its Gage; and the little Bob 
to ſerve for the nicer Corrections, as the Alteration of 
a Second, Sc. 

M. Huygens orders the Weight of this little Corre&os 
to be equal to that of the Wier, or 50 of that of the 
great Ball; he adds a Table of the Alterations the ſe- 
veral Shiftings thereof will occaſion the Motion of 
the Pendulum; wherein it is obſervable, that à ſmall 
Alteration towards the lower End of the Pendulum, 
makes as great an Alteration in Time, as a greater ri- 
as falling does when higher. 

. Derham has alſo calculated the following Table, 
to ſhew what Alterations the ſcrewing up, or letting 
down the great Ball will cauſe in 24 Hours of the 
Clock's going. 

Pendul.| Variation Suppoſing our Pendulum that 
Lengthſof Vibrat.| vibrates Seconds to be 39 Inches 
In. Ten. Nin. Sec. and 2 Tenths, if we ſhould 


of the Ball 


. ſhorten it to 39 Inches, it would 
38 022 33] go 3 Minutes 42 Seconds faſter 
38 iſ20 35} than before z but if we ſhould 
38 2118 43] lengthen it to 39 Inches and 3 
38 3]'6 485 Tenths, it would go 1 Minute 
38 4/4 , 55 50 Seconds flower; and ſo of 
38 45113 &S 2] the reſt of the Table. . 
138 6811 oF 2 If then the great Ball ſlides 
38 79 16 on a flat Piece of Braſs d vided 
38 8] 7 25] into Inches and Tenths, it will 
38. 9 5 32] be eaſy to diſcern what Altera- 
39 % 42} ons will be cauſed by the ra 
39 111 21] ſing or falling of it. 


32 O0 The Royal Pendulum, 15 4 
39 -: 2 50 Name given to a Clock, who - 
39 48 40 Pendulum ſwings Scconds, 3 
39 8[5 „ 29 goes 8 Days; ſhewing * 
29 57 g 19] Minute, and Second. The — 
99 bers of ſuch a Piece are oe 
29 8/0 * 57} calculated; firſt, caſt a. — 
39 9112 42] Seconds in 12 Hours, an 
O 


will find them to be vm 
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The Swing-wheel muſt be zo, to ſwin 
cg, in one of * Revolutions 7 Now br 
1 oo = 21600, be divided by 30, and you will have 
43 in the Quotient, which muſt be broken into Quo- 
une; the firſt of them mult be 12, for the Great 
en? Wheel, which moves round once in 12 

Hours. 720 div.ded 12, gives 60, 
3 which Wl alſo be 8 bio into 
$\60(94 two Quotients, as 10 and 6, or 5 and 12, 
— or $and 7+; which laſt is moſt convenient: 

30 And if you take all your Pinions 8, the 

Work will ſtand as in the Margin. 

According to this Computation, the Great Wheel 
will go about once in 12 Hours, to ſhew the Hour; 
the ſecond Wheel once in an Hour, to ſhew the Mi- 
nutes ; and the Swing-wheel once in a Minute, to 
ſhew the Seconds. | 

Spring, or Pendulum Watches, ſtand pretty much 
on the fame Principle with Pendulum Clocks , whence 
their Denomination. If a Pendulum, deſcribing little 
Arches of a Circle, make Vibrations of unequal 
Lengths in equal Times, it is by Reaſon it deſcribes 
the greater with a greater Velocity. For the fame 
Reaſon, a Spring put in Motion, and making greater 
or lefs Vibrations, as it is more or leſs ſtiff, and as it 
has a greater or leſs Degree of Motion given it, per- 
forms them nearly in equal Times. Hence, as the Vi- 
brations of the Pendulum had been apply'd to large 
Clocks, to rectify the Inequality of their Motion; ſo 
to correct the unequal Motions of the Ballance of 
Watches, a Spring is added; by the Iſchoroniſm of 
whoſe Vibrations the Correction 1s to be effected. The 
Spring is uſually wound into a Spiral, that in the little 
Compaſs allotted it, it may be as long as poſſible, and 
may have Strength enough not to be maſter'd, and 
dragg d about, by the Inequality of the Ballance it is 
to regulate. The Vibrations of the two Parts, viz. 
the Spring and Ballance, ſhould be of the fame 
Length, only ſo adjuſted, as that the Spring, being 
more regular in the Length of its Vibrations than 
the Ballance, may, on Occaſion, communicate its 
Regularity thereto. 

Sometimes a Clock or Watch-maker wants to convert 
one Movement into another, v. gr. to change an old- 
Ballance Clock into a Pendulum, or make any old 
Work ſerve for the Trial of new Motions, or app 
it to any ſuch like Uſe; which to perform, he m 
obſerve the following Rules : 

1. He muſt draw a Scheme of his old Work, and 
will ſee, by that Means, what Quotients he has, and 
what he wants. For Example, If he deſigns to change 
an old Ballance Watch into a Pendulum of 6 Inches, 
he muſt conſider, that the old Work is the Great 
Wheel 56, the Pinion 7; the next Wheel 34, the 
Pinion 6; the Crown-wheel 19, Sc. and that the 
Quotients, and Crown- wheel, and 2 Pallets, multiplied 
together continually, produce 2736, which are the 
Strokes of the Ballance in one Turn of the Great 
Wheel; and by the Quotient of the Dial-wheel, 
which is 12, it appears, that the Great Wheel goes 
round once in an Hour. Therefore he muſt find the 
Beats in an Hour of the old Work; and next find, 
alſo, the Beats in an Hour of a 6 Inches Pendulum, 
the Number whereof is 9204; which being divided 
by 2736, he'll have the Quotient, which he muſt add 


to the Scheme of the old Work: This Quotient 


2736)9204(F is 3 and near 3, as in the Margin. The 
5 Work thus alter'd, will ſtand as in the 
448012 Margin, viz. a Pinion 6, and a Contrate- 


' — wheel 21, muſt be added. According to 


6544/9 this Way, the old Work will ftand as be- 
6021034 fore, only the Crown-wheel muſt be in- 
—— verted ; but becauſe the Crown-wheel is too 
19 big for the Contrate-wheel, it will be beſt 

to make both Wheels new, and increaſe 

the Number of the Contrate-wheel, by diminiſhing 
that of the Crown-wheel ; which to perform, he muſt 
pitch upon ſome convenient Number for the Crown - 
wheel ; multiply all the Quotients and the Number of 
new Crown- heel, as before, and divide 9204 by 


*6)30(5 12 : 5. The Quotient for the 


it: Suppoſe he pitches upon 11 for the Crown:wheel! 
if he 5 6, d and 17, the Product will be 
792; which ede by the 2 Pallets, makes 1 53.44 
which are the Beats in one Turn of the Great Wheel, 
or in an Hour. He muſt next divide g204. by itz 
and he'll have near 6 for the Quotient of his Contrate- 
wheel: The Work thus order'd, will ſtand as follows; 

4)48(12 | 

7)56(8 

6)54(9 

603606 


11 

2. But he has a Mind, perhaps, to change the for- 
mer old Watch into a 30 Hour Piece, and to retain 
the old Ballance-wheel : In this Caſe, he muſt add a 
Contrate-wheel, and alter the Pinion of Report; and 
having, choſe for the Contrate-wheel fuch a Quotient 
as will beft ſuit the reft of the Work, he multiplies 
all his Quotients, Crown-wheel, and 2 Pallets toge- 
ther, and fo finds the Number of Turns in the Great 
Wheel, as before; then ſays, As the Bears in one 
Turn of the Great Wheel, to the Beats in an Hour; 
ſo are the Hours of the Dial, to the Quotient 
the Pinion of Report. To the old Quotients 8 
* he may add another of 8, for the Contrate- heel: 

heſe multiply*d, as above directed, make 21888, for 
the Beats in one Turn of the Great Wheel; and 
then for the Quotient of the Pinion of Report, he 

ſays in Numbers, thus, 21888 * 9368 8 
mon 0 
7)56(8 Report is ſomething more than 5, which 
6)54(9 Overplus may be neglected, as is ſeen by the 
6)48(8 Scheme of the whole Work in the Margin, 
If it be wanted to know what Number of 
19 Turns the Fuſy muſt have in this Work ; 
in Numbers tis thus: 21888 : 9368 : : 

303 1 7 almoſt. So that near 13 Turns will do. 

3. If it be wanted, that, in altering an old Watch, 
it ſhould ſhew Minutes, as well as Hours ; the Beats in 
one Turn of the Great Wheel muſt be divided by the 
Beats in an Hour, the tient will ſhew in how 
many Hours. the Great Wheel goes round-once, If 
the Beats of the Great Wheel exceed the Train, the 
Minute-wheel muſt be choſen firſt, and multiply d by 
the Quotient found, which will give the Pinion of 
Report. But if the Train exceeds the Beats of the 
2 hey the Pinion of Report muſt be choſen 

„and the Quotient being multiply'd by it, the 
Product is the Minute-wheel. en 

But it often happens, that the Train and Beats of 

the Great Wheel do not exactly meaſure one another; 
if ſo, the beſt Method is, to halve the two Numbers 
as far as they can admit of it; or divide them by 
ſome common Diviſor; and ſo having brought them 
to as ſmall Numbers as they can be brought, they may 
be ſuppoſed a Wheel and Pinion, and be reduc'd to 
leſſer Numbers. Suppoſe, for Example, we would 
make the old Movement laſt mention'd a Minute 
Watch , we may reduce the Numbers of the Great 
Wheel 21888, and the Train 9368, to a Pinion and 
Wheel, 28)12 ; which Pinion 28 being ſet upon the 
Spindle of the Great Wheel, will drive a Wheel 12 
once round in an Hour, to ſhew Minutes If we 
make this Wheel 12 drive another of 48, concentri- 
cal to which is a Pinion 12, driving a Wheel 36, con- 
centrical with a Minute-wheel, this will carry a Hand 
round in 12 Hours; but in this Caſe we mult place 
the Pinion 28 on the Spindle of the Great Wheel, ſo 
as to flide round ſtifly, when we turn the Minute-hand 
to rectify the Watch, 
Though the moſt ſimple Movements are always the 
beſt, and meaſure the Time with a 1 Regularity 
than thoſe which ſhew the Day of the Month and 
Year, the Moon's Age, Tides, Motions of the Pla- 
nets, &c. but as thoſe ſeveral different Motions pleaſe 
a vaſt Number of Perſons, we'll here give the neceſ- 
ſary Rules for effecting thoſe Motions in the Malch- 
work, | 

Theſe Motions muſt be made to depend upon the 

+ Work 
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Work already in the Movement, or elſe be meaſur d by 
the Beats of Ballance or Pendulum. 

If by meaſuring them by the Beats of a Ballance or 
Pendulum, we muſt contrive a Piece to go a certain 
Time with a certain Number of Turns. But then to 
ſpecify or determine the Motion intended, we can do 
it two Ways. 1 
1. We muſt find how many Beats are in the Revo- 
lation, and dividing theſe Beats by the Beats in one 
Turn of the Wheel, or Pinion, which we deſign ſhall 
drive the intended Revolution; the Quotient ſhall be 

* the Number to perform the ſame; which if too big 
for one, may be broken into more ients. Thus, 
if we would repreſent the ſynodical Revolution of the 
Moon, with a Pendulum that ſwings Seconds, the 
Movement to go 8 Days, with 16 Turns of the Fuly, 
and the Great Wheel to drive the Revolution. We 
mould divide 2551500 (the Beats in 29 Days, 125 
Hours, which is the ſynodical Revolution of the 
Moon) by 43200, (the Beats in one Turn of the 
Great Wheel) and we ſhall have 59 in the Quotient, 
which being too big for one, may be put into two 

tients. 
The ſecond Manner of effecting it, is, by chuſing 
the Train, the Turns of the Fuſy, Continuance, Sc. 
and then, inſtead of finding a Quotient for the Pi- 
nion of Report, to find a Number to ſpecify the Re- 
volution, by this Rule : As the Beats in one Turn of 
the Great Wheel, (or any other Wheel we would have 
to drive the Revolution-work) is to the Train; ſo are 
the Hours of the Revolution we would perform, to 
the Quotient of that Revolution. k 

But if we would have the Revolution to be driven 
by the Dial-wheel, and the Work already in the 
Movement; we muſt know, firſt, the Days of the Re- 
volution ; and becauſe the Dial-wheel commonly goes 
round twice in a Day, we are therefore to double the 
Number of Days in the Revolution, and by that 
Means we have the Number of Turns of the Dial- 
wheel in that Time; we muſt break this Number of 
Turns into a convenient Number of Quotients for the 
hr and Pinions, as we'll ſee in the following Ex- 
amples. 

To make a Motion which ſhall ſhew the Day of the 
Month, we muſt divide a Ring into 3o or 31 Days, 
and into as many Teeth, like a Crown-wheel Teeth, 
which are caught and puſh'd forward once in 24 
2 by a Pin in a Wheel that goes round in that 

ime. 

To make a Motion which will ſnew the Age of the 
Moon, we muſt obſerve, that the Moon finiſhes her 
Courſe ſo as to overtake the Sun, in 29 Days, and a 
little above an Half; theſe 294 Days (not regarding 
the ſmall Exceſs) make 59 twelve Hours, or Turns 
of the Wheel, which is to be broken into convenient 
Quotients; which may be 5,9 and 10; or 14 and * 
So that if we fix a Pinion of 10, concentrical with 
our Dial-wheel, to drive a Wheel of 40, which Wheel 
40 drives a Pinion 4; it will carry about a Ring, or 
Wheel of 59 Teeth, once in 29+ Days; which Ring 
may be divided into 295 Parts, or carry an Index to 
point to a Circle ſo divided. 

The following Rules are for a Motion which is to 

ſhew the Day of the Year, the Sun's Place in the 

Ecliptick, the Sun's Riſing or Setting, or any other an- 

nual Motion of 365 Days. 

The Double of 365 is 730, the Turns of the 

ial-wheel in one Year, which 

4730184 40730184 may be broken into theſe 

4)40{10 4)32(8 Quotients, viz. 184, 10, and 

5)20{4 4)20{5 4, according to the firſt Ex- 

ample in the Margin; or 183, 

8, and 3, according to the ſecond. So that a Pinion 

of 5 1s to lead a Wheel of 20; which, again, by a 

Pinion of 4, leads a Wheel of 40; which, thirdly, 

by a Pinion of 4, carries about a Wheel, or Ring of 

73, divided into the 12 Months and their Days; or 


into the 12 Signs, and their Degrees ; or into the 
'Sun's Riſing and Setting, Cc. 


The Tides are ſhewn at any P 
Trouble than the Moon's 1 — any other 
fix'd Circle, divided into twice 12 Hours, aud d. 
ber'd the contrary Way to the Age of N — 
To ſet this to 80 right, we muſt find our On. 
Point of the Compaſs the Moon makes ff c hut 
the Place we would have the Watch ſerve, 
that Point into Hours, allowing for every Point N 
or South loſt, 45 Minutes of an Hour orth 
London-Bridge, it is imagin'd to be High Tu at 
Moon at N. E. and S. W. which are fur pee? the 
ing, from the Tide-Tables, how — 


ing at what Hour it is High Water at * 4 


the Full or 
Bridge the Full 


and Change. The Day of Conjunction 
Moon, with a little Stud to , being * 


That is the uſual Way of ſhewing the Tides: hs 
it being always in Motion, as the Tides are n 
better Way can be found out, which is that of cauſin 
a Wheel, or Ring, to be mov'd forwards only — 
a Day, and to keep Time, as near as can be, with 
the moſt correct Aſtronomical Tables. 

We have thus far conducted our Watch-work, both 
for Clocks and Pocket-watches, and do not belieye that 
any Thing relating to that excellent Piece of Work. 
manſhip has eſcap'd unobſerv'd ; therefore leaving it 
to be put into a Caſe, or Frame, we'll paſs to the 
other Part, calculated to ſtrike the Time, viz, the 
Clock-work. 

The CLock-work conſiſts of Wheels, and other 
Members, or Pieces. 

The Wheels of the Clock-work are, 1. The Great 
or Firſt Wheel, which is that the Weight or Spring 
firſt drives: In 16 or 24 Hour Clocks, this has alwally 
Pins, and is call'd the Pin cobeel; in 8 Day 
the ſecond Wheel is commonly the Pin-wheel, or Stri- 
king-wheel. 2. Next the Striking-wheel, is the Detent, 
or Hoop-wheel, having a Hoop almoſt round it, wherein 
is a Vacancy, at which the Clock locks. 3. The third 
or fourth Wheel, according to its Diſtance from the 
firſt, called, alſo, the Warning-wheel. 4. The laſt is 
the flying Pinion, with a Fly, or Fan, to gather Air, 
and ſo bridle the Rapidity of the Clock's Motion. 
To this muſt be added, the Pinion of Report, which 
drives round the Locking-wheel, called, alſo, the 
Count-wheel, ordinarily with eleven Notches in it, un- 
equally diſtant, to make the Clock ſtrike the Hour. 

The other Members, or Pieces of the Clock-work, 
are, 1. The Raſp, or Ratch, which is a Kind of 
Wheel of twelve large Fangs, running concentrical to 
the Dial-wheel, and ſerving to lift up the Detents 
every Hour, and to make the Clock ſtrike. 2. The 
Detents, or thoſe Stops which being lifted up, or let 
fall, lock and unlock the Clock in ſtriking. 3. The 
Hammers, which ſtrike the Bell. 4. The Hammers 
Tails, by which the ſtriking Pins draw back the Ham- 
mers. 5. The Latches, whereby the Work is lifted 
up, and unlock'd. 6. The Lifting Pieces, which lift 
up, and unlock the Detents, 

In the Calculation of the ſtriking Part of a Click, 
(tho? it conſiſts of many Wheels and Pinions) Regard 
muſt be had only to the Count-whee!, Striking-wheel, 
and Detent-wheel, which move round in this Propor- 
tion: The Count-wheel commonly goes round once i 
12 or 14 Hours; the Detent-wheel moves round ever) 
Stroke the · Cloct ſtrikes, and ſometimes but once in 
2 Strokes; whence it follows, : 10 

1. That as many Pins as are in the Pin-wheel, 


many Turns has the Detent-wheel in one Turn of 


Pin-wheel ; or (which is the fame) the Pins of 9 
Pin-wheel are the 5 of that Wheel divide y 
the Pinion of the Detent-wheel, But if the Deren: 


wheel- moves but once round in two Strokes of s 
2 ( » 


* 
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Check, then the faid Quotient is but Half the Numbet 
of 1 pA many Turns of the Pin-wheel as are requir'd 
erform the Strokes of 12 Hours, (which are 78) 
5 — Turns muſt the Pinion of Report have, to 
. round the Count heel once: thus, the Quo- 
tient of 78 divided by the Number of ſtriking Pins, 
ſhall be the Quotient tor the Pinion of Report and the 
Count -wheel ;, and this is in Caſe the Pinion of Report 
be fi d to the Arbor of the Pin-wheel, which is com- 
monly done. The Example in the Margin 
will make all plain. Here the Locting- 
wheel is 48, the Pinion of Report is 8, the 
Pin-wwheel is 78, the Siriking-pins are 13, 
6)60(10 and ſo of the reſt; obſerving, however, 
604808 that 78 divided by the 13 Pins, gives 6, 
which is the Quotient of the Pinion of Re- 
port. As for the Warning-wheel, and the flying Pi- 
nion, it matters little what Numbers they have, their 
Uſe being only to bridle the Rapidity of the Motion 
of the other Wheels. 
The following Rules will be of good Service in this 
Calculation. 
1. To find how many Strokes a Clock ſtrikes in one 
Turn of the Fuß, or Barrel. We muſt reaſon thus; 
As the Turns of the Great Wheel, or Fufy, are to the 
Days of the Clock's Continuance ſo are the Number 
of Strokes in 24 Hours, viz. 156, to the Strokes of 
one Turn of the Fuß. 
2. To find how many Days the Clock will go. As the 
Strokes in 24 Hours, are to thoſe in one Turn of the 
Fuſs ſo are the Turns of the Fuß to the Days of the 
Cock's going. 
3. To find the Number of Turns of the Fuß, or 
Barrel. As the Strokes in one Turn of the Fuh, are 
to thoſe of 24 Hours; ſo is the Clock's Continuance to 
the Turns of the Fuß, or Great Wheel. 
4. To fix the Pin of Report on the Spindle of the 
Great Wheel. As the Number of Strokes in the Clock's 
Continuance, are to the Turns of the Fuß; ſo are the 
Strokes in 12 Hours, viz. 78, to the Quotient of the 
oe of Report, fix'd on the Arbor of the Great 


8)48(6 


— 


678013 


5. To find the Strokes in the Clock's Continuance. 
As121sto 78; fo are the Hours of the Clock's Conti- 
nuance, to the Number of Strokes in that Time. 
At preſent, we muſt reduce all theſe Rules to Prac- 
tice, beginning with ſmall Pieces. Firſt, Having 
nch'd 
— of our Cloct, we muſt find, by the laſt Rule, 
how many Strokes are in its Continuance; then if we 
make the Great Wheel the Pin-wheel, we'll divide 
theſe Strokes by the Number of Turns, which will 
give us the Number of Striking-pins ; or we'll divide 
by the Number of Pins, and have the Number of 
Turns. Thus a Clock of 30 Hours, with 15 Turns 
of the Great Mbeel, has 195 Strokes: For, by the 
laſt Rule, 12: 758 :: 30: 195. Dividing 195 by 
15, it gives 13 for the Striking-pins. Or 
15)195(13 if we chuſe 13 for our Number of Pins, 
13)195{(15 and divide 195 by it, it gives 15 for the 
Number of Turns, as is ſeen in the 
Margin. 


hut ſuppoſe we would calculate the Numbers of a 
Chet of much longer Continuance, which would oblige 
us to make our Pin-wheel further diſtant from the 
Great Veel; we are to proceed thus: Having re- 
oy d upon our Turns, we muſt find out the Number 
of Strokes in one Turn of the Great Wheel, or Fuß, 
by the firſt of the above deſcrib'd fix Rules. Thus, 
in an 8 Day Piece of 16 Turns, 16: 8 : : 156 : 78. 
S in a Piece of 32 Days, and 16 Turns, 16 : 32 
:: 156 : 312; theſe Strokes, ſo found, are the Num- 
» Which is to be broken into a convenient Parcel of 
Wootients, thus : 

Fuſt, we muſt reſolve upon our Number of Sri- 
ling pins, and divide the laſt nam'd Number by it; 
the Quotient ariſing from it is to be one or more 
Quetients, for the beets and Pinions. As in the laſt 


* the Number of Turns, and the Conti- 


Examples, we'll divide 78 (the Number of Stakes in 
one I urn off the Fu) by it, (the uſual Number of 
Pins in an 8 Day Piece) and the Quotient will be 94, 
which is a Quotient little enough. So in the Month- 
piece, if we take our Pins 8, we'll divide 312 (the 
Number of Strokes in one Turn of the Fuß) by it, 
and the Quotient will be 39; which being too big for 
one, muſt be broken into two Quotients, for Wheel; 
and Pinions, or as neat as can be; which may be  - 
and 5, or 6 and 64; the latter is exactly 39, and may 
therefore ſtand, as appears in the following Scheme. 

10)65(63 

8)48(6 | 
i 6)48(8 Pins. 

The Quotients being thus determin'd, and, accord- 
ingly, the Wheels and Pinions, as we ſee; the next 
Work is to find a Quotient for the Pinion of Report, 
to carry on the Count, or Locking-wheel, once in 12 
Hours, or as we pleaſe. If we fix our Pinion of Re- 
port on the Arbor of the Great Veel, we muſt operate 
by our fourth Rule, as in the laſt Example of the | 
Month-piece, by the ſixth Rule before. The Strokes 
in the Continuance of the Clock's going are 4992 
then, by the' fourth Rule, we'll fay, 4992 : 16 : : 
784337 : Or thus, for a Pinion and Wheel 4992(1248; 
the firſt of which two Numbers is the Pinion, the next 
is the J/heel ; which being too large, may be varied to 
+, Or 36)9; or to , or 24)6. | 
For the Calculation of the more uſual Numbers of 
a Month-piece, (the preceding ones being thoſe in- 
vented by Mr. Derbam) they commonly increaſe the 
Number of S!riking-pins, and ſo make the ſecond 
Wheel the ſtriting Wheel. Suppoſe we take 24 Pins, 
we'll divide 312 (the Number of Strokes in one Turn 
of the Fuß) by it, and the Quotient will be 13, 
which 1s little enough for one Quotient, and ma 
therefore ſtand as we ſee in the Scheme. | 

8)104(13 
2 Pins. 
Where the Quotient of the rt Mpeel is 13; in the 
ſecond Wheel, of 72 Teeth, are the 24 Pins, although 
its Quotient is but 12; becauſe the Hoop-wheel is dou- 
ble, and goes round but once in two Strokes of the 
Pin-wheel. * 

The Pinion of Report, here, is the ſame with the 
laſt, if fix*d upon the Arbor of the Great Wheel ; 
but if we fix it on- the Arbor of the ſecond, or Pin- 
wheel, its Quotient, then, moſt be found, by dividing 
78 by 24, and the Number ariſing in the Quotient 
will be the Quotient of the Pinion of Report, which is 

34. The Pinion of Report, then, being 
12)39(3; 12, the Count-wheel will be 39, as in the 
Margin. 

For the Calculation of a Year-piece of Clock-work, 
we'll chuſe a Piece to go 395 Days, with 16 Turns, 
and 26 ſtriking Pins. By the firſt of our fix Rules 
there are 3851 Strokes in one Turn of the Great 
Wheel; for 16: 395 :: 136: 3851; this laſt Num- 
ber divided by the 26 Pins, leaves 148 in the Quo- 
tient, to be broken into two or more Quotients, for 
Wheels and Pinions; thoſe Quotients may be 12 and 
12, which multiply'd makes 144, which is as near as 
can well be to 148, without Fractions. The Work 
thus far contriv'd, will ſtand as in the Scheme. 

| 10)120(12 
8) 96(12 
78(26 Pins 

To corre& our Work, and ſee how near our Nam- 
bers come to what we propoſed at firſt; and firſt, for 
the true Continuance of our Clock : If we multiply 
12 by 12, and 26 (i. e. the Quotients of the Striking- 
pins) we ſhall have the true Number of Strokes in one 
Turn of the Great Wheel; which, in this Example, 
makes 3744 ; for 12 Times 12 is 144; and 26 Times 
that is 3744- | 

Having thus the true Number of Strokes deſir'd, 
we may find the true Continuance to be only 384 
Days; for 156 : 3744 :: 16384. If this Continu- 
anc? does not pleaſe us, we may come nearer to our 
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firſt propoſed Number of 395 Days, by a ſmall In- 
creaſe of the Number of Turns, by making them al- 
moſt 164; for 3744 : 156 : : 395 : 16x, almoſt. 

Laſtly, for the Pinion of Report, it we hx it upon 
the Great Wheel, it will require an exceſſive Number 
if we fix it upon the Pin-wheel, (which is uſual) then 

by the fifth Rule the Quotient is 3, and the 
13)29(3 Pinion of Report being 13, the Count-whee! 
will be 39, as in the Margin, 

But let us fix it on the Spindle of the ſecond M heel, 
its Quotient is 12, which multiply*d by 26, (the Pins) 
produces 312, which are the Strokes in one Turn of 
the erg. Wheel ;, then we'll divide 78 by 312, 7. e. 
ſet them as a Wheel and Pinion thus, 312)78, and vary 


them to leſſer Numbers, viz. 36)9, or to 24)6, or the 
like, and the Work is done. 


Note, That it is needleſs to ſay any Thing of Striking- 
Watches, ſince their Calculation is the very ſame. 


But perhaps we want our Clock to ſtrike the Quar- 
ters, which are generally a diſtin Part from that 
which ſtrikes the Hour. In this Caſe, the Striting- 
cobeel may be the firſt, ſecond, &c. Wheel, according 
to our Clock's Continuance; unto which Wheel we 
may fix the Pinion of Report. The Locking-wheel 
muſt be divided into 4, 8, or more unequal Parts, ſo 
as to ſtrike the Quarter, and lock at the firſt Notch; 
the Half Hour, and lock at the ſecond Notch, Cc. 
and in doing this, we may make it to chime the Quar- 
ters, or ſtrike them upon two Bells, or more. | 

It is uſual for the Pin-wheel, or the Locking-wheel, 
to unlock the Hour Part in theſe Clocks, which is ea- 
ſily done by ſome Cog, or Latch, at the End of the 
laſt Quarter, to lift up the Detents of the Hour 
Part. 

If we would have our Clock ſtrike the Hour at the 
Half Hour, as well as the whole Hour, we muſt make 
the Locking-wheel of the Hour Part double, i. e. it 
muſt have two Notches of a Sort, to ſtrike 1, 2, 3, 4» 
twice a- piece. 

To calculate Numbers for Chimes, (a Kind of peri- 
odical Muſick, produc'd at certain Hours of the Day, 
by a particular Apparatus added to the Clock; ) and to 
fit and divide the Chime- barrel, it muſt be obſerv'd, 
that the Barrel muſt be as long in turning round, as 
we are in ſinging the Tune it is to play. 

As for the Chime-barrel, it may be made up of cer- 
tain Bars which run athwart it, with a convenient 
Number of Holes punch'd in them, to put in the 
Pins that are to draw each Hammer; by this Means, 
the Tune may be chang'd, without changing the Bar- 
rel. Such is the Royal-Exchange Clock, in London, and 
others. In this Caſe, the Pins, or Nuts, which draw 
the Hammers, muſt hang down from the Bar, ſome 
more, ſome leſs, and ſome ſtanding upright in the 
Bar; the Reaſon whereof is, to play the Time of the 
Tune rightly : For the Diſtance. of each of theſe Bars 
may be a Semibreve ; but the uſual Way is to have 
the Pins which draw the Hammers fixed on the 
Barrel. | 

For the placing of theſe Pins, we may proceed by 
the Way of Changes on Bells, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, c. 
or rather make Uſe of the muſical Notes; where it 
muſt be obſerv'd, what is the Compaſs of the Tune, 
or how many Notes, or Bells, there are from the 
higheſt to the loweſt ; and, accordingly, the Barre! 
muſt be divided from End to End. Thus if the 
Tune be of 8 Notes Compals, the Barrel is accord- 
ingly divided into 8 Parts; theſe Diviſions are ſtruck 
round the Barrel, oppoſite to which are the Hammer- 
tails. 

We ſpeak here as if there was only one Hammer 
to each Bell, that it may be more clearly apprehended 
but when two Notes of the ſame Sound come toge- 
ther in a Tune, there muſt be two Hammers to that 
Bell, to ſtrike it: So that if in all the Tunes we intend 
ro chime, of 8 Notes Compaſs, there ſhould happen 
to be ſuch double Notes on every Bell, inſtead of 8 
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we muſt have 16 Hammers, -an 
divide our Barrel, and ſtrike 1 12 
poſite to each Hammer: tail; then we 9 
round about into as many Diviſions as th o Wide i 
ſical Bars, Semibreves, Minims, Sc. in _ are m 

Thus the hundredth Pſalm Tune = Tune, 
breves, and each Diviſion of it is a 8 demi. 
5 2 8 TY — 4 Semibreve, and bi” 
the Chime- barrel m a wh Vi On 
to five, ole Diviſion, from ive 

Indeed, if the Chimes are to be c 
to have a Set of Bells to the — Mane 
each Bell having the true Sound of Sol, Ja, m;. 
M Flats and 41, 
nay, we may, 1s Means, pla 5 
Treble with one — and be Dang 2 ad 
our Bells at the Head of any Tune, that Tn.” of 
eaſily be transferr'd to the Chime-barrel, with — WP 
Skill in Muſick : But it muſt be obſery'g, fa 
Line in the Muſick is three Notes diſtant, Are 
there 1s a Note between each Line, as well a; __ 
It, 

Before we conclude this Treatiſe of C. 
we'll ſet down here Numbers ready 1 ey q 
veral Movements, for the Benefit of thoſe who A 
unacquainted with the Art of Calculation, and for > 
-” of thoſe who have ſome Tindure 
of it. | 

Numbers of an eight Day Clock, with 16 | 
the Barrel, the Pendulum & vibrate 1 
Minutes, Seconds, Sc. 


The Watch-Part. The Clock-Par;, 
8)96 8)78 
8)60—48)48—6(72 6)48.8 Pins 
7)56 6\48 

30 


In the Watch-Part the Wheel 60 is the Minute- 
wheel, placed in the Middle of the Clock, that its 
Spindle may go through the Middle of the Dial-plate, 
to carry the Minute-hand. Alſo, on this Spindle is a 
Wheel 48, which drives another W heel of 48, which 
laſt has a Pinion 6, which drives round the Wheel 72 
in 12 Hours. There are two Things to be obſerv'd 
here: 1. That the two Wheels 48, are of no other 
Uſe than to ſet the Pinion 6 at a convenient Diſtance 
from the Minute-wheel, to drive the Wheel 72, which 
is concentrical with the Minute-wheel. For a Pinion 
6 driving a Wheel 72, would be ſufficient, if the 
Minute-hand had two different Centers. 2. Theſe 
Numbers 60—48)48—6(72, ſet thus, mult be read 
thus, viz. the Wheel 60 has another Wheel 48 on 
the ſame Spindle, which Wheel 48 turns round ano- 
ther Wheel 48, which has a Pinion 6 concentrical 
with it; which Pinion drives a Wheel of 72. For a 
Line parting two Numbers, (as 60—48) denotes thoſe 
two Numbers to be concentrical, or to be plac'd upon 
the ſame Spindle; and when two Numbers have 2 
Hook between them, (as 48)48) it ſignifies one to run 
in the other, 

In the Striking-part there are 8 Pins on the ſecond 
Wheel 48; the Count-wheel may be fix d to the 
Great-wheel, which goes round once in 12 Hou. 

Numbers of a Clock of 32 Days, with 16, 01 12 
Turns both Parts; the Watch ſhewing Hours, Minutes, 
and Seconds; and the Pendulum vibrating Seconds. 


The Watch-Part. 


With 16 Turns, With 12 Turns. 
16)96 12)96 
9372 9972 
8)60—48)48—6)72 8)60—48 )48—6)72 
7)56 7)56 
39 J. 30 


Or 
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Or thus, with 16 Turns, 


12)72 
8)64 
860 
70756 
30 
The Striking Part, 
with 16 Turns | with 12 Turns, 
10)130 i 80128 I” 
24 2 8. 
99 12)39 81 6)24 
6072 double Hoop 8) 96 double Hoop. 
6)60 8)80 
The Pinion of Report is fixed on the End of the 
Arbor of the Pin-Wheel : This Pinion in the firſt is 


12, the Count-Wheel 39; Thus, 12)39, or it may 
be 8)26 In the latter (with 12 Turns) it may be 


6)18, or 8)24- 


Numbers of a Two-month Clock, of 64 Days, with 
16 Turns; the Pendulum vibrates Seconds, and 


ſhews Minutes, Seconds, &c. 
Watch-Part. ' Clock-Part, 

. 9)90 10)80 _ 
870 10)65 
8)60—48)48—6)72 ö ; 12 Pins, 
7)56 954 1 8) 52 

— ' 5)60 double Hoop. 

30 | 5)50 


Here the third Wheel is the Pin- bee, which alſo 
aries the Pinion of Report 8, driving the Count- 


Wheel 52. 
Or Thus} 

Watch-Part, | Clock-Part. 
$8)80 6)144 
$)76 6) 78 by Pins. 
$)60—48)48—6)72 787 8)24 
7)56 6)72 double Hoop. 

30 


Numbers for a Clock of thirteen Weeks, with Pen- 


dulum, Turns, and Motions, as before. 


Watch-Part. | 
896 
8)88 
8)60—48)48—6)72 
7)56 


30 


Clock-Part. | 
8772 
$)64—37)30 
8)48—12 Pins 
6)48 double Hoo 


5)40 - 3 


Numbers for a Seventh-Month Clock, with Turns, 


Pendulum and Motions. 


The Watch, | 


8)60 
8)56 - 
$)4$ 
6/45——48)48—6)72 | 
5040 


— — 


30 i 


Or, Thus ; 
6)72 
.6)60 
6)48—48)48—6)72 
6)45 
30 
Or, Thus: 
50145 1 
230 Pins 
6) 9 J —24)62 
6072 
| 6)60 


The Clock, 
8)96 
8)88—27)12 
$)64—16 Pins 
6)48 double Hoops. 
6)48 | 


Numbers for a Year Clock of 384 Days, with Tu 
Pendulum, and . * * 


The Watch, The Clock, 
12)108 10)120 
9) 72 | 8) 96—36)9 
8) 64 | 6) 78—26 Pins 
8) 60—48)48—6) 72] 6) 72 double Hoop 
7) 56 6) 60 3 
30 


If we'll rather have the Pinion of Report on the 


Spindle of the Pin- wheel, it muſt be 13)39. 


Numbers for a Clock of 
3 c of 30 Hours, the Pendulum 


The Watch, | The Clock, 
12)48 $)48 
6)78 678—1 
6)60 6060 824 
6)42 6)48 
15 


Numbers for an Eight-Day Clock with 16 Turns, 
Pendulum about 6 Inches, to ſhew Minutes, Se- 


conds, Sc. 
a The Watch. 
8)96 
8)64—48)48—6)72 
860 
840 


— _— — 


15 
The Clock may be the fame with the Eight - Day 


Piece. 
All the heretofore deſcribed Numbers are for large 
Pieces, but the following ones are for Pocket-Watches. 


Numbers for a Watch to go 8 Days, with 12 Turns, 
to ſhew Minutes and Seconds, the Train 1600. 


Note, That the Train of a Watch is the Number of 
Beats which a Watch makes in an Hour, or any 
other certain Time, 


6)96 
6)48—12)48—12)36 
6)45 
6)42 


19 


On the Wheel 42 is the Second's Hand placed, and 
on the Wheel 48 the Minute Hand. 


Numbers of another ſuch a Watch without Minutes 
and Seconds,'to go with only 8 Turns, 


20)10 
6)66 
6)60 
5)50 
5)45 


19 


Numbers of a Pocket-Watch of 32 Hours, with 8 
Turns, to ſhew Minutes and Seconds, Train as the 


12)48 
6)48—12)48—12)36 
6)45——Second's Hand, 


IS 


19 


If 


wa CLOCK-MAKING. 


If this Crown-Wheel be too large, the follow.ng 
Numbers may be uſed. 


12)48 
6)48 
6045 
6) 48 Second's Hand. 


15 


The uſual Numbers of 30 Hours Pendulum Watches, 
with 8 Turns, to ſhew the Hour and Minute. 


12)48 
6)54—12)48—12)36 
6)48 
6)45 


15 


We'll conclude this Treatiſe with a conciſe Hiſtori- 
cal Account of Watch or Clock-Work , which ſome 
Authors pretend to be a very antient Invention, and 
others that it is a modern one : Though they be all 
of Opinion that it is not ſo antient as the World, and 
that Sun-Dials were the only Inſtruments uſed by our 
Forefathers to meaſure the Time; though thcy are 
not pleaſed to inform us if there was ſuch a Thing as a 
Sun-Dial in the Garden of Eden; and if Adam, look- 
ing at it, after he had ſinned, did ſpy, perhaps, written 
on it, that excellent and witty Motto, written ſince, 
on that of that famous Structure the Temple, Go ABO 
your Business; for in Fact that Motto ſmells a little 
of the Innocence and Simplicity of that firſt Age of 
the World. 

For my Part I am of Opinion that our Forefathers 
had no other Inſtrument to meaſure Time with, than 
that which is yet familiar to our honeſt Peaſants, who, 
living in Places where they can hear no Clock, mea- 
ſure their Time by their Obſervation of the Courſe of 
the Sun, and can more juſtly tell what is a Clock by 
lookirg at the Sun, or the Place of their Houſe where 
it ſhines then, than a Perſon who has a Tompion in his 
Fob : Nay I have met with ſeveral of them ſo expert 
in that Art, that even, with a dark Horizon, they 
could tell very near the Hour of the Day. 

We do not hear of any ſuch Thing as a Sun-Dial, 
before that of Abaz, and if it was really a Sun-Dial, 
ſuch as we have made ſince, with a Gnomon, Figures, 
Sc. or rather ſuch-a-one as that above-mentioned, is 
what we know nothing of but by Conjecture. 

That there were Sun-Dials among the Romans is 
unconteſtable z and Pliny, Cenſorinus, and Vitruvius 
aſſure us, that Anaximenes Milgſius invented Dialing, 
and was the firſt that ſhewed a Sun-Dial at Lacedemon. 
This Anaximenes was Pythagoras's Temporary, and 
flouriſhed about the Time of the Prophet Daniel. 

Cornelius Nafica, the Cenſor, invented (according 
to Cenſorinus and Pliny) Ann. Urb. 595, at Rome, the 
Hour-Glaſſes, or Clepfydre, which was a Veſſel full of 
Water, having a little Hole at the Bottom, through 
which the Water ran to meaſure the Time, But how- 
ever theſe Inſtruments cannot be conſidered as Pieces 
of Watch or Clock-Work. 

The firſt Inſtrument Mr. Derham preſents us with, 
as real Pieces of Clock-Work, . very different 
from ours, for Form and Uſe, are Archimedes's Sphere, 
(who lived about 200 Years before our Saviour) men- 
tioned by Claudian and that of Poſidonius mentioned by 


Cicero. 
But other Authors are not of Mr. Derbam's Senti- 


ment, but pretend on the contrary that the Invention 


of Clocks with Wheels is of a great deal later Date, 
ſince they refer it to Paciſicus, Arch- Deacon of Vero- 
2a, who lived in the Time of the King of France and 


Emperor Lotharius, Son of Louis the Debonneir. 


Others aſcribe the Invention to Bo#hius about the 


Year 510, others to Regiomontanus towards the latter 
End of the 14th Century, 


Be this as they will, it is certa; 
A apo fic as are now ar pos rh 
invented, or at leaſt retrieved in Co. er urſt 
Years ago. = 1 can about 200 

The moſt eminent, for their Furn; 
dern Clocks, are thoſe of Lauden = — Ing mo. 
bourg, and of Lyons in France. In the Dia) , ry Mref: 
Lauden are ſeen diſtinctly the Year, Month chat of 
the Week, and Hour, with the Feaſts bo ch Day of 
ble and fixed; together with the Motion of * 
and Moon, and their Courſe through the 200 Sun 
Whenever the Clock ſtrikes two Horſemen ack : 
and beat the Hour on each other; a Door o "VuNter 
there appears on a Theatre the Virgin 7g 
Chriſt in her Arms, the Magi, with their R Jeſus 
marching in Order, and preſenting their G; f me 
Trumpeters ſounding all the while to 2 
Proceſſion. In that of Straſbourg, a Cock e m the 
Wings and proclaims the Hour, the Angel 2 tus 
Door and falutes the Virgin, the holy Spirit Fe a 
on her, Sc. In that of Lyons a Cock al cla ends 
Wings, and proclaims the Hour, by crowin Ps Nis 
Times, an Angel opens a Door and falutes the View: 
Mary. There is ſuch a Clock in the Aparme,,*” 

f ts at 
Verſailles. 

The Invention of Pendulum Clocks was fir we 
Practice by Chriſtian Huygens, in 1657, and * De. 
ſcription thereof printed in 1658: Though ſeveral * 
thors, and Dr. Becher in particular, refer that Invention 
to Galileo, He printed a Book in 1680, entitled De 
nous Temporis dimitiendi Ratione Theoria, &c. wherein 
he ſays that Count Magalotti, the great Duke of Tyſ- 
camy's Reſident at the Emperor's Court, told him the 
whole Hiſtory of thoſe Pendulum Clocks, and denied 
M. Hmygens to be the Author of them; alſo that one 
Treffier, Clock-Maker to the Father of the then great 
Duke, related to him the like Hiſtory , and added, 
that he had made the firſt Pendulum Clock at Florence, 
by the Command of the great Duke, and by the Di- 
rections of his Mathematician, Galileus a Galilee, a 
Model whereof was brought into Holland, 

The Academy de' Cimento ſays expreſly, that the 
Application of the Pendulum to the Movement of a 
Clock was firſt propoſed by Galileo, and firſt put in 
Practice by his Son Vincenzo Galilei, in 1649, 

But the Inventor, be who he will, it is certain the 
Invention never flouriſhed 'till it came into Hwygen's 
Hands, who inſiſts on it, that if ever Galileo thought 
of ſuch a Thing, he never brought it to any Degree of 
Perfection. 

The firſt Pendulum Clock made in England was in 
the Year 1622, by M. Fromentel, a Dutclmam, ac- 
cording to M. Huygen's Method, which prevailed for 
ſeveral Years till afterwards Mr, Clement invented a 
new Method, whereby the Pendulum was to gowith 
leſs, and to vibrate but a ſmall Compaſs, which 1s 
now the univerſal Method of the Royal Fendulums: 
But Dr. Hook denies Mr. Clement to have invented 
this, and ſays that it was his Invention, and that he 
cauſed a Piece of this Nature to be made, which he ſhew'd 
before the Royal Society ſoon after the Fire of London. 

There is alſo a Diſpute between the Partiſans ol 
M. Huygens and thoſe of Dr. Hook for the Invention ol 
Pocket-Watches, 

Mr. Derham, in his artificial Clock-Mater, s 
roundly that Dr. Hook was the Inventor, and that he 
contrived various Ways of Regulation; one Way Was 
with a Load-ſtone, another with a tender ſtrait _—_ 
one End whereof played backward and forward we 
the Ballance, ſo that the Ballance was to ſpring 3 F 
Bob of a Pendulum, and the little Spring as the Ro ; 
thereof. A third Method was with two Ballances, © 
which there were divers Sorts, ſome having 2 * 
Spring to the Ballance for a Regulator, and 3 8 
without. But the Way that prevailed, and 170 8 
continues in Mode, was with one Ballance, W * 
Spring running round the upper Part ol the K 1 
thereof. Though this has a Diſadvantage, V 


a 
. * * om m fr at 
thoſe with two Springs were free from, ſudden 
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ſudden Jerk of confuſed Shake will alter its Vibrations 
and put it in an unuſual Hurry. 
The Time of theſe Inventions was about the Year 

638, as appears among other Evidences, from an 

g Trig tion on one of the double Ballance Watches, 
8 — to King Charles II. viz, Rob. Hook, Invent. 
1 5 g J. Tompion fecit, 1675. The Invention pre- 
— 5 got Reputation both at Home and Abroad; 
= 4 of them were ſent for by the Dauphin of 
ſer this M. Huygens's Watch, with a ſpiral Spring, 

ot Abroad, and made a great Noiſe in England, as 
the Longitude could be found by it. One of theſe 
the Lord Bruncker ſent for out of France, where 
M. Huygens had a Patent for them. This Watch of 
M. Huygens agrees with that of Dr. Hook, in the Ap- 
plication of the Spring to the Ballance : Only M. Huy- 
eng had a longer ſpiral Spring, and the Pulſes or Beats 
— much lower. That wherein it differs is firſt, The 
Verge has 4 Pinion inſtead of Pallets ; and a contrate 
Wheel runs therein, and drives it round more than 
one Turn. 2. The Pallets are on the Arbor of the 
Contrate-wheel. 3. Then follows the Crown-wheel, 
Ge. 4. The Ballance inſtead of turning ſcarce quite 
round, (as Dr. Hook's) does turn ſeveral Rounds every 
Vibration. 

Mr. Derbam ſays that this Watch of M. Huygens's 
is a very pretty and ingenious Contrivance, but ſub- 
ject to ſome Defects, viz. That when it ſtands till it 
will not vibrate, until it is ſet on vibrating : Which 
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though it be no Defect in a Pendulum Clock, may be 
one in a Pocket-watch, which is expoſed to continual 
Jogs. That it alſo ſomewhat varies in its Vibrations, 
making ſometimes longer, ſometimes ſhorter Turns, 
and ſo ſome flower, ſome quicker Vibrations. | 
The Repetition of Watches was the Invention of 
Mr. Barlow, and firſt put in Practice by him in large 
Movements or Clocks, about the Year 1676. The 
Contrivance ſtrait ſet the other Artifts to work, who 
ſoon contrived divers Ways of effecting the ſame : But 
its Application to Pocket-wat-hes was not known be- 
fore King James II's Reign, when the ingenious In- 
ventor above-mentioned, having directed Mr. Tom- 
pion to make a repeating Watch, endeavoured with 
the Lord Chief Juſtice Alebone, and ſome others, to 
get a Patent for it. The Talk of a Patent engaged 
Mr. Quare to reſume the Thought of a like Contri- 
vance which he had had in View ſome Years be- 
fore: He now effected it, and being preſſed to en- 
deavour to prevent Mr. Zarlow's Patent, a Watch of 
each Kind was produced before the King and Council y - 
upon Trial of which the Preference was given to 
Mr. Quare's. The Difference between them was, that 
Barlow's was made to repeat by puſhing in two Pieces 
on each Side the Watch-box ; one of which repeated 
the Hour, and the other the Quarter: Whereas 
Quare's was made to repeat by a Pin that ſtuck out 
near the Pendant ; which being thruſt in (as now it is 
done by thruſting the Pendant itſelf) repeated both the 
Hour and Quarter with the ſame Thrult. 


——_— 


COTNING 


OINING is the Art or A& of making Money, 
by impreſſing certain Marks or Figures on a Piece 
&> Metal, either Gold, Silver, or Copper. 

There are two Things requiſite for Coining, viz. the 
Metals to be coined, and the Inſtruments they are 
coined with. 

The Metals moſt commonly coined, are Gold, Sil- 
ver, and Copper, though in ſome Countries of Europe, 
beſides theſe three Metals, they coin Bullion, as in 
France, Holland, and the Low-Countries. 

The Inſtruments, or rather Utenſils for Coining are, 
1. Furnaces for the melting of Metals, of which there 
are two Kinds, viz. thoſe with Wind, and thoſe 
with Bellows. The Vind-Furnace (thus called, be- 
cauſe the Air entring through the Vent-Hole at Bot- 
tom, which is always open, ſerves the ſame 1 as 
Bellows in other Furnaces) has a Bottom, a Hearth, 
made hollow in Manner of a Cupel, with a Vent- 
hole in the Fore- part thereof; over the Vent-hole is a 
Grate ſealed in the Maſlive of the Furnace ; and over 
the Grate is the Place for the Crucible. Furnace with 
Bellows conſiſts of a flat Hearth at Bottom, into which 
the Air is admitted by a Hole contrived therein. On 
a Level with the Hearth is a ſecond Aperture, which 
gives Paſſage to the Pipe of the Bellows, from which 
the Furnace is denominated. About a Foot over this 
15 a moveable Grate, which may be taken off and put 
on at Pleaſure. Over this is the Place where the Cru- 
cible is ſet, which is ſquare, and made of the ſame 
Earth with the Crucible; of Breadth ſufficient to bear 
a Range of Coals around the Crucible. Gold is uſually 
melted in this Kind of Furnaces, as requiring an in- 
tenſer Heat before it fuſes; and Silver and Copper are 
commonly melted by the Wind- Furnace. 

2. Earthen Crucible for the melting of Gold; and 
Pots or Crucibles of Iron for Silver or Copper. 

3. Moulds or Frames for caſting the Metals into 
long flat Bars, 

4. Models or Patterns, which are flat Plates of Cop- 
bet, about fifteen Inches long, and nearly of the 
Thickneſs of the Species to be itruck. 

5. A Mill to prepare the Laminæ or Plates of 
Metal, and to give them the proper Thickneſs, Hard- 


neſs, and Conſiſtence, before they be ſtruck or ſtamp- 
ed. This Machine conſiſts of ſeveral Wheels dented 
like thoſe of a Clock, &c. which moves two Cylin- 
ders of Steel, between which the Metal is paſſed to be 
brought to its proper Thickneſs, It was formerly 
turned with Water, ſince with Horſes. 

6. A cutting Inſtrument faſtened to the lower Extre- 
mity of an Arbor, whoſe upper End is formed into a 
Screw, which being turned by an Iron Handle turns 
the Arbor, and lets the Steel, well ſharpned in Form 
of a Punch-cutter, fall on the Plate, and thus is a 
Piece punched out. 

7. Files or Kaſps to bring the Pieces, by filing or 
raſping, to the Weight of the Standard, whereby 
they are to be regulated. 

8. Scales to adjuſt the Pieces, and to ſeparate thoſe 
which prove too light from thoſe which are too 
heavy. 

9. Two Copper Veſſels, wherein the Blanks are 
blanched or whitened. | 

10. A Machine, conſiſting of two Plates of Steel, in 
Form of Rulers, about the Thickneſs of a Line, on 
which the Legend or Edging is engraven, half on the 
one and halt on the other, to mark the Edges of the 
Planchets, or Pieces to be ſtamped, to prevent the 
Clipping or paring of the Species. | 

11. The Punchions or Dyes, which are Pieces of 
good Steel of a cubick Form, wherein are engraven 
the Prince's Effigies, with the Arms, Legend, Se. 
They are alſo called Matrices, becauſe in the Cavities 
or Indentures thereof the Coins ſeem formed or gene - 
rated, as Animals are in the Matrix of their Mother, 

12. A Mill or Preſs, by the French called a Balan- 
cier, whoſe chief Parts are a Beam, Screw, Arbor, 
Sc. all contained in the Body of the Machine, except 
the firſt, which is a long Iron Bar, with a heavy Ball 
of Lead at each End, and Rings, to which are faſten- 
ed Cords, which give it Motion; it is placed horizon- - 
tally over the Body of the Machine. In the Middle 
of the Beam is faſtened a Screw, which, by turning the 
Beam, ſerves to preſs the Arbor underneath it; to the 
lower Extremity of which Arbor, placed perpendicu- 
larly, * faſtened the Dye or Matrice, of the Reverſe 
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or Arms Side, in a Kind of Box, or Caſe, containing 
the Dye of the Image Side, firmly faſten'd to the 
tower Part of the Engine. 

This Machine was invented by a Frenchman, call'd 
eine Brucher, in 1553, and firſt try'd at the Lou- 
ire, the King of France's Palace at Paris, for the coin- 
zg of Counters; before this Invention, Coining was 
rerform?'d by the Hammer, which could never ſtrike 
the Species with that Neatneſs and Perfection the Ba- 
/ancier, or Mill, does. 

Having thus provided ourſelves with all the neceſ- 
fary Implements for Coining, (though we are very 
ſcanty of the Materials neceſſary to work upon) we'll 
begin, by mixing and melting our Metal, for the 
coining of Guineas, or Louis d'Or, or Spaniſh Piſtoles, 
or what Gold Species you pleaſe, for we are as much 
in a Condition to do the one, as the other ; we mix 
the Metal, becauſe there are no Specics coin'd of pure 
Gold, or Silver, but always a Quantity of Alloy of 
Copper is mix d with them: The Reaſons are, partly 
the Scarcity of thoſe two Metals, partly the Neceſſity 
of making them harder by ſome foreign Mixture, and 
partly to defray the Expences of Corning. 

There are two Kinds of alloying, or mixing; the 
firſt where the Gold or Silver has not been uſed for 
Money before; the other, where ſeveral Kinds of Spe- 
cies, or Ingots of different Standards, and Values, are 
to be meited down into a new Money. The propor- 
tioning of the Alloy with the fine Metal, is eaſy in the 
firſt Caſe, in- the other more difficult; though M. 
Boiſard has given us a ready and eaſy Method of doing 
it, by adviſing us to write down the ſeveral Matters to 
be melted, their Quality, Weight, and Fineneſs, in 
two diſtinct Articles; the one containing thoſe above 
the Standard; the other thoſe under it. He ſays, 
that by caſting up.the firſt, we ſhall have the Exceſs, 
and, by the latter, the Detect ; and by comparing the 
two Sums, afterwards, we ſhall find, by Subtraction, 
how much Alloy muſt be added, to bring the ſeveral 
Matters to the Fineneſs requir' d. We have follow'd 
this Method, and mix'd our Metal according]y, i. e. 
two Carats of Silver and Copper (which is the Alloy 
for Gold) with a Pound Troy of Gold, to bring our 
Species to the Engliſh Standard. 

We put our Metal, thus mix'd, in an earthen Cru- 
cible, place our Crucible on a little Plate of forg'd 
Iron, which we have before took Care to lay over the 
Grate of our Bellows-Furnace ; we cover our Crucible 
with an iron or earthen Lid, then fill the Furnace with 
Charcoal, and when it is well lighted, and the Crucible 
ſufficiently hot, we ſtop the Vent-hole, and throwing 
en freſh Coals, ſtop the Furnace with an iron Lid, 
thus continuing to work the Bellows, and ſupply freſh 
Fuel till the Metal being in Balneo, i. e. entirely 
melted, we ſtir it with a Stirrer of bak'd Earth; 
then take our Crucible off the Fire, with a Kind of 
Tongs, and pour the Metal into our Moulds, which 
we have had the Precaution to range near the Furnace, 
to be in Readineſs to receive it, as it comes out of the 
Crucible. 

We take our Bars, or Plates, out of the Mould, 
when cold, and after we have ſcrap'd and bruſh'd 
them, we heat them again in a Furnace, and quench 
them in Water, to ſoften, and render them more duc- 
tile; then paſs them ſeveral Times through the Mill, 
to flatten them further, and bring them to the juſt 
Thickneſs of the Species to be cored. 

Theſe Plates, thus reduc'd, as near as poſſible, to 
their Thickneſs, are cut, with our cutting Inſtrument, 
into round Pieces, call'd Blanks, or Planchets, near 
the Size of the intended *Species; theſe Pieces are 
given to be adjuſted, and brought, by filing, or raſp- 
ing, to the Weight of the Standard whereby they are 
to be regulated, ſaving what remains of the Plate be- 
tween the Circles of the Inſtrument, to be melted 
again, 

To know if the Pieces thus prepar'd are brought at 
laſt ro the Weight of the Standard, they are weigh'd 
in a Ballance, and thoſe too light ſeparated from thoſe 
too heavy; thoſe too light are melted again, and thoſe 


too heavy fil'd down: This Difference! | 

proceeds either from that the Mill thee” r : W 1 , 
Plates have pals'd to be flatten'd, can __ Which the 
but there will be ſome Incquality, when. be lo jut, 
Difference in the Blanks, as from the Ine l — ariſc a 
Matter, ſome Parts being more porous Fn Mo the 

When the Blanks, or Plancbets, are exagl = 
to the Standard, they are ſent to the blanche 
whitening Houſe, to be colour'd, which is Pk or 
heating them in a Furnace z and when taken ak 
cool, boiling them ſucceſſively in two Co As and 
with Water, common Salt, and Tauer elle]; 
are of the Colour intended, they are taken ne; » 
Boiler, and put in a Copper Sieve ; then n the 
with Sand, waſh'd with common Water and er 
over a Wood Fire, in the ſame Copper Sieve the 
put in when taken out of the Boilers. Foe 

When dry, they are ſent to be edg'd, which ; 
form'd by Means of thoſe two Plates of Steel ＋ 
of Rulers, abovemention'd, one whereof is im 
able, and ſtrongly bound with Screws to a Cc 
Plate, and that again to a ſtrong Board, Tal 9 
the other is moveable, and ſlides on the Copper P. 4. 
by Means of a Handle, and a Wheel or Pinion of 
Iron, the Teeth whereof catch in a Kind of oth 
Teeth, on the Surface of a fliding Plate The 

' late. The 
Planchet, or Piece of Plate, is plac'd horizontally be- 
tween theſe two Plates, and by that Time it has 
Half a Turn, it is found mark'd all round. 

The Planchets, thus edg'd, are carry'd to the By. 
lancier, and laid one after another on the Image Ma. 
trice, upon which two Men draw, each on bis Side 
one of the Ropes of the Beam, and turns the Screw 
faſten'd to it; which by this Motion lowers the Arbor 
to which the Dye of the Arms is faſten'd; by which 
Means, the Metal being in the Middle, at once receives 
an Impreſſion on each Side, from either Dye. 

Silver is coined in the ſame Manner, with theſe few 
Differences; 1. That the Alloy of Silver is Copper 
alone, 18 Pennyweights of which are allow'd in 3 
Pound Troy for Standard Silver in England. 2. Silver 
is melted in a Wind Furnace. 3. When melted, it is 
taken with a Ladle out of the Crucible, to be pour'd 
into the Aperture of the Mould. 

When the Blanks, either of Gold, Silver, Copper, 
or Bullion, have all their Marks and Impreſſions both 
on the Edges and Faces, they become Money, but 
have no Currency till they have been weigh'd and exa- 
min'd; for which Reaſon, Monſicur Boiſard very per- 
tinently defines Money, a Piece of Matter, to which 
publick Authority has affix'd a certain Value and 
Weight, to ſerve as a Medium in Commerce. 

The Ara of the Invention of Money is not eaſy 
to be determin'd; the firſt Tidings we hear of it is in 
the Time of Abraham, who paid 400 Shekels for a 
Burying-place. The Greeks refer the Invention of 
Money to Hermodice, Wife of King Midas; and the 
Latins to Janus. Money being a common Meaſure 
for reducing Wares to a Ballance, it was call'd by the 
Greeks Nomiſma, not from King Numa, but from Ne- 
mos, as being eſtabliſh'd by Law. By the Latms it 
was call'd Pecunia, either becauſe the Wealth of thoſe 
Days conſiſted in their Cattle; or, as Pliny will have 
it, becauſe their firſt Coin was ſtamp'd with the Figure 
of a Cow. They alfo call it Moneta, 4 monendo, as 
Suidas obſerves, becauſe when the Romans were in 
Want of Money, Juno admoniſh'd them to uſe Juſ- 
tice, and there ſhould be no Want of Moncy. The 
Effect whereof, when they had found, ſhe Was {ir- 
nam'd Juno moneta, and Money was coined in her 
Temple. 

Copper is that Money thought to have been fut 
coined; afterwards Silver, and, laſtly, Gold. 0 

Among the antient Britons, Iron Rings, or, © = 
ſay, Iron Plates, were uſed for Money among = 
Lacedemonians, Iron Bars quench'd with Vineg% t 
they might not ſerve for any other Uſe. Seneca wo 
ſerves, that there was antiently ſtamp'd 3 
Leather, which was alſo prackiſel during che g of 
Wars in * and by Frederick II, at the 11 lan, 
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| 1 the Hollanders coined great Quan- 
* * — — reduc'd to it by — for 
n ad not, then, thoſe Tuns of Gold they have 
they *4 by ſince. Numa Pompilius made Money of 
m_ and Leather, neither does it appear that the 


Romans were much acquainted with the Art of coining 
07:6 


Metal, during the Time of their Kings. The firſt 
iwer Money they con d was in the Year of Rome 
, and their firſt Gold Money in 546. | 
me Authors pretend, on the contrary, that the 
colt Moneys Were of Metals, and that it was natural 
* Men to have Recourſe to them, as being almoſt 
pod only Things whoſe Goodneſs, and, as it were, In- 
"fry, is not diminiſh'd by Partition, beſides their 
neſs, Neatneſs, Cleanlineſs, Durableneſs, Uni- 
verlality, and the Conveniencies of melting and re- 
turning them again into a Maſs of any Size, or 
\Weizht, That it was this Property of Metals which 
galt accuſtom'd People, who traffick*'d together, to ac- 
count them in lieu of Quantities of other Merchan- 
4:7c8 in their Exchanges; and at length, to ſubſtitute 
them wholly in their Stead. That they would not ſay 
that in the firſt Ages, Money, or Coins of Metal, had 
any determinate Form, or Shape; that, on the con- 
trary, they are of Opinion, that each Perſon could 
cut his Metal into what Forms and Sizes he pleaſed, 
according to the Quantity he thought he could give, 
or according to the Demand of the Seller, or the 
Quantity ſtipulated between them; that by Degrees it 
was found more commodious to have Pieces ready 
weigh'd, and as there were different Weights requir'd, 
according to the Value of the different Wares, all 
thoſe of the ſame Weight began to be diſtinguiſh'd 
with the ſame Mark, or Figure ; that at length the 
growing Commerce of Money beginning to be dil- 
turb'd by Frauds, both in the Weight and the Mat- 
ter, the publick Authority interpoſed, and hence the 
firſt Stamp, or Impreſſion, on Money; to which ſuc- 
ceded the Names of the Moniers, and at length the 
Efigy of the Prince, the Date, Legend, and other 
Precautions, to prevent the Alterations of the Species; 
and that thus were Coins compleated, and a right 
Form given to Money, which Form has been very 
various, as to the Weight, Figure, Impreſſion, and 
Value. 

It is believ*d by ſeveral, that the Jews were the firſt 
who made any Impreſſion on Money; it is true, that 
we find Shekels, in the Cabinets of Antiquaries, one 
Side whereof is ſtamp'd with the golden Pot which 
had the Manna, and the other with Aaron's Rod ; but 
we do not know preciſely the Time when thoſe She- 
kels were ſtamp'd: Though we have all the Reaſon 
imaginable to ſuppoſe that the Shekel was their firſt 
Coin, which had been perpetuated among them ever 
ſince Abraham, and, conſequently, that they were the 
firſt Nation who made Uſe of a regular Coin. Be- 
ſides the Shekel, they had, in Proceſs of Time, ſeveral 
other Coins, both of Gold and Silver. 

The Silver Coins were, the Cerab, Betab, Shekel, 
Maneh, or Mina Hebraica, and Talent. Ten Gerabs 
made a Bekah; twenty Gerahs made two Bekabs ; and 
two Bekabs a Shekel : Twelve hundred Gerabs made an 
hundred and twenty Bekahs ; an hundred and twenty 
Bekohs fifty Shekels ; fifty Shekels a Maneh, or Mina 
Hebraica, Sixty thouſand Gerabs made fix thouſand 
Bekabs;, fix thouſand Bekahs made three thouſand 
Shekels ; three thouſand Shekels ſixty Manebs; and 
lxty Manehs a Talent of Silver. 


Sterling. 

"HE 
A Gerah was worth ——— 00 00 es 
A Bekah — doo oi 1s 
A Shekel — odo ol 32 
A Maneb — 0 7 
A Talent — 342 03 9 


The Gold Coins among the Hebrews, were, 


&. er ling. , 
| : 1 -98. 4. 1. 
The Solidus Aureus, or Sextula, worth oo 12 01 
The Solidus Aureus — — OI 16 6 
The Talent of Gold — 5475 00 © 


The Dardens ſtamp'd on their Money two Cocks 
fighting; the King of Macedon, a Horſe; the At be- 
nians, an Owl, or an Ox: Whence the Proverb, on 
brib'd Lawyers, Bos in Lingua. They of Ægina, a 
Tortoiſe whence that other Proverb, Virtutem && Fa- 
prentiam vincunt Teſtudinues. 

The current Money of the Greeks were of three 
Sorts of Metals, viz. of Copper, Silver, and Gold: 
The Copper Money were the Lepton, Chalcus, Di- 
chalcus, Hemicbolium, Obolus, Diobolum, and Tetro- 
bolum. That of Silver were, the Drachma, Didrach- 
mon, Tetradrachmon, Stater, and Pentadrachmon. And 
that of Gold, the Stater Aureus, Stater Cyzicentts, Sta- 
ter Philippicus, Alexandrinus, Daricus, and Crefeus. 

For the Value of the Braſs Money, 7 Leptons made 
a Calchus; 14 Leptons made 2 Calchus's; and 2 Cal- 
chus's a Dichalcus; 28 Leptons made 4 Chalcus's, 4 
Chalcus's 2 Dichalcus's; and 2 Dichalcus's an Hemio- 
bolium; 5 Leptons made 8 Chalcus's, 8 Chalcus's 4 
Dichalcus s; 4 Dichalcus's 2 Hemioboliums; and 2 
Hemioboliums an Obolus; 112 Leptons made 16 Chal- 
cus's; 16 Chalcus's 8 Dichalcus's; 8 Dichalcus's 4 
Hemioboliums; 4 Hemioboliums 2 Obolus's; and 2 O- 
bolus's a Diobolum; 224 Leptons made 32 Chalcus's , 
32 Chalcus's made 16 Dichalcus's , 16 Dichalcus's 8 
Hemioboliums; 8 Hemioboliums 4 Obolus's ;, 4 Obolus's 
2 Diobolums; and 2 Diobolums a Tetrabolum. The 
Copper Money went no further. 


The Value of this Copper Money, in Engiif Coin, 
is as follows : 


Sterling. 
5. d. g. 
The Lepton — — — 600 ore 
Chalcus — — 0 0 0 
Dichalcus — — 0 0 Ix 
Hemiobolium —— ————— 0 O' 24% 
Obolus — — — It 
Diobolum —— ors 0 2 23 
Tetr obolum — — O 5 OF 


The Silver Money were the Drachma, Didrachmor, 
Tetradrachmon, Stater, and Pentadrachmon. The Drach- 
ma was worth 336 Leptons, 48 Chalcus's, 24 Dichal- 
cus s, 12 Hemioboliums,” 6 Obolus's, 3 Diobolums, and 
1+ Tetrobolums ; the Didrachmon was worth 662 Lep- 
tons, 96 Calchus's, 48 Dichalcus's, 24 Hemioboliums, 
12 Obolus's, 6 Diobolums, 3 Tetrobolums, and 2 Drach- 
ma's; the Tetradrachm Slater was worth 1324 Leptons, 
112 Chalcus's, 96 Dichalcus's, 48 Hemioboliums, 24 
Obolus's, 12 Diobolums, 6 Tetrobolums, 4 Drachma's, 
and 2 Didrachmons; the Pentadrachmon was worth 1660 


Leptons, 384 Chalcus's, 120 Dichalcus's, 60 Hemiobo- 


liums, 30 Obolus's, 15 Diobolums, 74 Tetrobolums, 5; 
Drachma's, 24 Didrachma's, and 14 Tetradrachm 
Stater. | | 


Sterling. 

S. d. g. 

The Drachma was worth ———- 51 ũ¹ 03 
Didrachmon — 132 
Tetradrachm Slater — 270 
Pentadrachmon —— 92 3 


The Grecian Gold Coin was worth, in Engliſh 
Sterling, viz. 


4 
The Stater Aureus — — 0 16 14 
According to our Proportion of Gold to wo 
Silver | | E 9 
The Stater Cyzicenus, Philippicus, and 8 
Alexandrinus | 


The Stater Daricus, and Cræſius 1 1 3 


Among the Romans the Monetarii ſometimes im- 
| preſſed 


owe. - ..» — — 
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reſſed on the Coins the Images of Men that had 
— eminent in their Families; but no living Man's 
Head was ever ſtamp'd on a Roman Coin till after the 
Fall of the Commonwealth; from that Time they 
bore the Emperor's Head on one Side, and hence the 
Practice of ſtamping the Prince's Image on Coins has 
obtain'd. 

The Romans had, likewiſe, Money of Copper, Sil- 
ver, and of Gold. The Copper Money were the Te- 
runcius, Semilibella, Libella, and As; ſometimes Tri- 
ens, Sextans, Uncia, Sextula, and Dupondius. The Sil- 
ver Money were, the Seſturius, Quinarius, Vittoriatus, 
and Denarius, And the Gold Coin was the Aureus. 

In the Copper Money, 2 Teruncius's made a Semi 
libella; 4 Teruncius's 2 Semilibella's, and 2 Semili- 
bella's a Libella. The As was the ſame with the Li- 
bella, or Pound, it had ſeveral Diviſtons ; the prin- 
cipal were, the Uncia, or Ounce, which was the 
twelfth Part of the As; Sextans, the ſixth Part of the 
As, or two Ounces ; 2uadrans, the fourth Part of the 
As, or three Ounces ; Triens, the third Part of the 
As, which was four Ounces; Quincunx, was five Oun- 
ces; Semis, Half the As, that is, ſix Ounces; Sep- 
tunx, ſeven Ounces; Bes, two Thirds of the As, or 
eight Ounces ; Dodrans, three Fourths of the As, or 
nine Ounces; Dextans, ten Ounces ; and Deunx, ele- 
ven Ounces. In Tullus Hoſtilius's Time, the As was 
Braſs, and weigh'd actually a Pound, or twelve Oun- 
ces; but 420 Years after, the firſt Punick War having 
exhauſted the Treaſury, they reduc'd the As to two 
Ounces. In the ſecond Punick War, Hannibal preſ- 
ſing hard on them, the Aſes were further reduc'd to 
an Ounce a-piece. Laſtly, by the Papirian Law, they 
took away Half an Ounce more, and reduc'd the As 
to a bare Half Ounce; and it is generally thought 
that it reſted here all the Time of the Commonwealth, 
and even till Veſpaſian's Reign. This laſt was call'd 
the Papirian As, in Regard the Law juſt mention'd 
was paſs'd in the Year of Rome 563, by C. Papirius 
Carbe, then Tribune of the People; thus there were 


four different Aſſes in the Time of the Common- 


wealth. The Figure ſtamp'd on the As was at firſt a 
Sheep, Ox, or Sow. From the Time of the Kings, 
a Janus, with two Faces on one Side, and the Roſ- 
trum, or Prow of a Ship on the Reverſe. 

Theſe Roman Copper Coins were worth, in Eugliſb 
Sterling, VIZ. 


| J. d. g. 
The Teruncius o O Oe 
Semilibella o O Irs 
Libella o O 378 


The Seſtertius, the firſt of the Silver Coins, was 
worth 10 Teruncius's, or 5 Semilibella's, or 24 Libella's; 
the Victoriatus was worth 20 Teruncius's, or 10 Semi- 
libella's, or 5 Libella's, or 2 Seſtertius's; the Denarius 
was worth 40 Teruncius's, or 20 Semilibella*s, or 10 
Libella*s, or 4 Seſtertius's, or 2 Viftoriatus's, Engliſh 
Sterling; VIZ. 


5, a 
The Seſtertius was worth o 1 32 
Viftoriatus o 3 34 

' Denarius O73 


The Aureus, the ſole Roman Gold Coin, JI. 5. d. 
which weigh'd generally double the 
Denarius, was worth, in Engliſh Sterling, 1 04 034 
according to the firſt Proportion of 
Coinage, mention'd by Pliny 
According to the Proportion that obtains 
now among us — 
According to the decuple Proportion men- 
tion'd by Livy and Julius Pollux —— 50 9 5 
According to the Proportion mention'd by 
Tacitus, and which afterwards obtain'd, 9 
whereby the Aureus chang'd for 25 De- 0 15/015 
narii. 
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Chamberlayn, and others, ſay, that it was the Ro- 


mans who brought firſt the Uſe 6 

Braſs Coin, into Great-Britain. 2 ter, and 
vaded the Iſland; that ſoon after the Brits Cejar in- 
them, coining both Gold and Silver with t umitated 
of their Kings ſtamp'd on them. When * Image, 
had ſubdu'd the Kings of the Britons Il Roman, 
preſſed their Coins, and brought in their — 1 "4 
were current here from the Time of Claudia Which 
of Valentinian the Younger, about th 1 


Years. Cambden obſerves, that the — of 300 
liſh Coin he had known, was that of Ethelbert. 105 
in 


of Kent, the firſt Chriſtian King in 5 
whoſe Time all Money Accounts Da 5 ** 
Names of Pounds, Shillings, Pence, and 1. the 
Pence ſeems borrow'd from the Latin — cules, 
rather from pendo, on Account of its Guſt — or 
which was about three Pence of the preſent Ms 
theſe were coarſly ſtamp'd with the King's Snag, 
one Side, and either the Mint-maſter's, or the 8 wy 
where it was coin d, on the other. Five of theſs Per a 
made their Scilling, probably ſo call'd from Scili my 
which the Romans uſed for the fourth Parr 5. 
Ounce. Forty of theſe Scillings made their Po q 


and 400 of theſe Pounds were a Legacy, or a Pani 


for a King's Daughter ; as appears by th | 
of King Alfred. By theſe —— they — 7 - 
Sums of Money in their old Engliſh Teftaments 
Talents by Pounds; Judas's 30 Pieces of Silyer, hy 
thirty Scillinga; Tribute-money, by Perining; the 
Mite, by Furthling. But it muſt be obſerv'd, that 

had no other real Money but Pence only, the re 
being imaginary Moneys, i. e. Names of Number, 
or Weights. Thirty of theſe Pence made a Marcus 
which ſome take to be the ſame with a Mark; Masa, 
as appears by an old Manuſcript, was quinta pars 
unciæ. Theſe Manca s, or Mancus's, were reckon'd 
both in Gold and Silver; for in the Year 680, we 
read, that Ina, King of the Weſt Saxons, oblig'd the 
Kentiſh Men to buy their Peace at the Price of 40000 
Manca's of Gold. In the Notes on King Canute's 
Laws, we find. this Diſtinction, that Mancyſa was 
as much as a Mark of Silver; and Macna a ſquare 
Piece of Gold, valu'd at thirty Pence. 

The Danes introduc'd a Way of reckoning Money 
by Ortxs, per Oras, mention'd in Domeſday-Book ; 
but whether they were ſeveral Coins, ora certain Sum, 
does not plainly appear. This, however, may be ga- 
ther'd from the Abbey-Book of Burton, that 20 Ores 
were equivalent to 2 Marks. They had alſo a Gold 
Coin call'd Bizantine, or Bezant, as being coin'd at 
Conſtantinople, then call'd Byzantium ; the Value of 
which Coin is not only now loſt, but was ſo entirely 
forgot, even in the Time of King Edward Ill, that 
whereas the Biſhop of Norwich was fin'd a Bizantine 
of Gold, to be paid the Abbot of St. Edmond's-Bury, 
for infringing his Liberties, (as it had been enacted by 
Parliament in the Time of the Conqueror) no Man 
then living could tell how much it was; fo it was re- 
ferr'd to the King to rate how much he ſhould pay 
which is the more unaccountable, becauſe but an hun- 
dred Years before, two hundred thouſand Beſantswere 
exacted by the Soldan of Egypt for the Ranſom of 
St. Louis, King of France, which were then valu d r 
one hundred thouſand Livres. : 

Though the coining of Money be a ſpecial Prero- 
gative of the King, yet the antient Saxon Princes com- 
municated it to their Subjects; inſomuch, that in ever} 
good Town there was at leaſt one Mint, but ac 24 
don eight, at Canterbury four for the King, tao c 1 
the Archbiſhop, one for the Abbot at Mincheſter, l 
at Rocheſter, at Haſtings two, Cc. c 

The Norman Kings continu'd the ſame Cuſtom 0 
coining only Pence, with the King's Image on w_ 
Side, and on the other the Name of the City 2 
it was coin d, with a Croſs ſo deeply impreb'd, . 
might be eaſily parted, and broken into ro Ha «4 
which, ſo broken, they call'd Halt-pence 3 or into 10 
Parts, which they call d Fourthings, or Farthungs- 

In the Time of King Richard I. 

' 2 
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pi Parts of Germam came in ſpecial Requeſt in 
wid on Account of its Purity, and A I'd 
Eaſterling Moticy, as all the Inhabitants of thoſe Parts 
were call'd Eaſterlings; and ſhortly after, ſome of 
thoſe People ſkill'd in Coining were ſent for hither, to 
bring the Coin to Perfection, which ſince has been 
call'd Sterling, for Eafterling. 

King Edward I, who firſt adjuſted the Meaſure of 
an Ell by the Length of his Arm, herein imitating 
Charles the Great, King of France, and Emperor, 
was the firſt, alſo, who eſtabliſh'd a certain Standard 
fr the Coin, which is expreſs d to this Effect, by 
Gregory Rockley, Mayor of ndon, and Mint-maſter : 
« A Pound of Money contains twelve Ounces; in a 
pound there ought to be eleven Ounces, two Eaſter- 
lings, and one Farthing, the reſt Alloy. The ſaid 
pound ought to weigh twenty Shillings, and three 
« Pence, in Account and Weight. The Ounce ought 
© to weigh twenty Pence, and a Penny twenty-four 
« Grains and a Half. Note, that eleven Ounces two 
« Pence Sterling ought to. be of pure Silver, calPd 
« Leaf Silver, and the Minter muſt add of other 
weight ſeventeen Pence Halfpenny Farthing, if 
« the Silver be fo pure.” : 

The firſt Gold Coin was coin d in England, by Ed- 
ward III, about the Year 1320, and that Coin call'd 
Florences, becauſe Flarentines were the firſt Coiners 
thereof; the ſame Prince coin'd Nobles afterwards, 
then Roſe Nobles, current at ſix Shillings and eight 
Pence; Half Nobles, call'd . Half-pennies, at three 
Shillings and four Pence of Gold; and Quarters at 
twenty Pence, call'd Farthings of Gold. 

In the 27th Year of his Reign, a Pound Weight of 
Gold of the old Standard, made by Tale 45 Nobles, 
amounting to 15 Pounds, or a proportionable Num- 
ber of Half, or Quarter Nobles ; and a Pound Weight 
of Silver of the old Sterling, made by Tale, 75 Groſ- 
ſes, or Groats, amounting to 25 Shillings; or 150 
Half Groats current, at 2 Pence a- piece; or 300 
Serlings, at 1 Penny a-piece. The goth, the like 
vas coin d, with only the Addition of Half Sterlings, 
whereof 600 were made of a Pound Troy. | 

The 37thand 46th of Edward, 18th of Richard II, 
and 3d of Henry IV, the Standard and Coins were the 

e 


The gth Year of Henry V, a Pound Weight of 
Gold, of the ſaid old Standard, made by Tale 30 No- 
bles, or 100 Half Nobles, or 200 Quarter Nobles, 
amounting to 16 Pounds, 13 Shillings, 4 Pence, in 
Tale. A Pound Weight of Silver, of the old Stand- 
ard, made by Tale go Groats, or Groſſes; or 180 
Half Groats; or 360 Sterlings, or Pennies ; or 720 
Mailes, or Halfpennies ; or 1440 Farthings, amount- 
ing to 30 Shillings. 

The firſt Year of Henry VI, a Pound Weight of 
Gold, of the old. Standard, was coin'd into 45 Riak, 


at 10 Shillings a-piece ; or 90 Half Rials, at 5 Shil- 


lings a- piece; or 180 Rial Farthings, at 2 Shillings 
and 6 Pence a- piece; or 67 Angels and a Half, at 6 
Shillings and 8 Pence a-picce ; or 135 Angelets, at 3 
Sallings and 4 Pence a-piece; and conſequently the 
Pound Troy of Gold was coin'd into 22 Pounds 10 
Shillings by Tale. A Pound Weight of Silver, of 
the old Sterling, was coin'd into 112 Groats and an 
Half, or 225 Half Groſſes, or 250 Sterlings, or Pen- 
mes; or 500 Mailes, or Halfpence; or 1000 Far- 
tuings; making in Tale 37 Shillings and 6 Pence. 
la the fourth of his Reign the Value of the Silver, as 
well as of the Gold, in the Coins, was brought down; 
tie Coins being the ſame with thoſe of the gth of 
Henry V; the Pound Weight of Gold, of the old 
Standard, being reduc'd to 16 Pounds, 13 Shillings, 
and 4 Pence; and the Pound Weight of Silver, of the 
(id Sterling, was reduc'd to 30 Shillings. In the 49th 
Year, a Pound Weight of Gold, of the faid old Ster- 
ing, made by: Tale 67 Angels and a Half, at 65. 8d; 
T 135 Angelets, at 35. 4d. a- piece; amounting to 
224. 10s; and a Pound Weight of old Sterling Silver, 
made by Tale 112 Groſſes, or Groats, and a Half; 
amounting to 37 Shillings and 6 Pence, or propor- 


tionable in the leſfer Coins, being the fare as in 
firſt Year of this Reign. | : ; by * 
In the 4th Year of Edward IV, a Pound Weight 


of Gold, of the old Standard, was made 20 Pounds, 


16 Shillings, and 8 Pence; and a Pound Weight of 
Silver, old Sterling, made 35 5. and 64, In the fifth 
Year, a Pound Weight of Gold, of the old Standard, 
made 45 Nobles, at 10 Shillings a-piece; or 90 Half 
Nobles, at 5 Shillings a-piecez or 186 Quarter No- 
bles, at 2 Shillings and 6 Pence a- piece; or 67 of the 
Pieces impreſſed with Angels, at 6 Shillings and 8 
Pence a-piece, and conſe uently was coin'd into 22 
Pounds 10 Shillings by Tale: And the Silver Money 
was ſhorn at 36 Shillings and 6 Pence the Pound 
W Troy, and the Coins were the ſame until 

The firſt Year of Henry VIII, when the Gold that 
was coin'd was of different Alloys, vis. the Sove= 
reigns, Rials, Angels, George Nobles, and Half An- 
gels, were of the old Standard; and a Pound Weight 
of the ſaid Gold was coin d into 27 Pounds by Tale, 
VIS. _ | 

Into 24 Sovereigns, at 22 Shillings and 4 Pence 

a- piece. | 

Or 48 Rials, at 11 Shillings and 3 Pence a- piece. 

Or 72 Angels, at 7 Shillings and 6 Pence a- piece. 

Or 81 George Nobles, at 6 Shillings and 8 Pence 


a- piece. 


Or 144 Half Angels, at 3 Shillings and 9 Pence 


A-plece. > 
Or 142 Four-penny Pieces, at 3 Shillings and 4 
Pence a-piece. | 
And one Pound Weight of Gold, of the ne 
Standard, viz. of 22 Carats pure Gold, and 2 Carats 
Alloy, was coin'd into 25 Pounds, 2 Shillings, and 6 
Pence, by Tale, viz. 
Into 100 Crowns, and a Half of the Double Roſe. 
Or 201 Half Crowns. 
And one Pound Weight of Silver, of the old Ster- 
ling, was coin'd into forty-five Shillings by Tale, viz. 
to 145 Groats. 
Or 270 Half Groats, or 2 Pennies, 
Or 540 Sterlings, or Pennies, 
Or 1080 Halt-pence. | 
Or 2160 Farthings. 


In the 34th Year, a Pound Weight of Gold, of 22 


Carats fine, and 1 Carat Alloy, was coin'd into 28 
Pounds, 16 Shillings, by Tale; by which Indenture 
was then coin d, 
Sovereigns, at 20 Shillings a- piece. 
Half Sovereigns, at 10 Shillings. 
Angels, at 8 Shillings. 
Angelets, at 4 Shillings. 
And a Pound Weight of Silver, at 10 Ounces fine; 
and 2 Ounces Alloy, was coin d into 48 Shillings, viz, 
Into Teſtoons, at 12 Pence a- piece. | 
Groats, at 4 Pence. 
Half Groats, at 2 Pence, 
Pence. 


Farthings. 

In the 36th Year of the ſame King's Reign, a Pound 
Weight of Gold, of 22 Carats fine, and 2 Carats Al- 
loy, was coin'd into 30 Pounds by Tale; to wit, 

Into 30 Sovereigns, at 20 Shillings a-piece. 

Or 60 Half Sovereigns, at 10 Shillings a-piece, 

Or 120 Crowns, at 5 Shillings 7 

Or 140 Half Crowns, at 2 Shillings and 6 Pence 

a- piece; and the King had 2 Carats of fine Gold 
for Coinage, which yielded him go Shillings, 


Silver was coin d by the ſame Indenture, of 6 Ounces | 
fine, and 6 Ounces Alloy, into 48 Shillings Tale, to 


wit, | 
Into Teſtoons. 
Groats. 
Half Groats, 
Pence. - 
 Half-pence. 


In the 35th Year of his Reign, a Pound Weight of 
Gold, of 20 Carats fine, and 4 Carats Alloy, was 
90 | coin'd 
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coin'd into 30 Pounds by the Tale, as in the laſt, and 
the King had 4 Carats, which yielded him 5 Pounds, 
2 Shillings, and 6 Pence, for Coinage. And a Pound 
Weight of Silver, of 4 Ounces fine, and 8 Ounces 
Alloy, was coin'd into 40 Shillings by the Tale, which 
raiſed the Pound Weight of fine Gold to 36 Pounds, 
and the Pound Weight of fine Silver to 7 Pounds, 4 
Shillings. | 

In the firſt Year of Edward VI, a Pound Weight 
of Gold, of 20 Carats fine, and 4 Carats Alloy, was 
coin'd into 30 Pounds by Tale; out of which the 
King had a great Profit, 

And a Pound Weight of Silver, of 4 Ounces fine, 
and $ Ounces Alloy, was coin'd into 48 Shillings; 
after which Rate, every Pound of fine Silver made it 
current Money 7 Pounds, 4 Shillings; and the King's 
Profit in every Pound Weight, was 4 Pounds, 4 Shil- 
lings. In this Year were coin'd, of Gold, two Sorts 
of Sovereigns, ſome went at 30 Shillings, ſome at 20 
Shillings. 

Halt Sovereigns. 

Crowns. 

And Half Crowns. 

Theſe, with other Coins, the ſame of thoſe in the 
preceding Year. 

In the 3d Year of his Reign, a Pound Weight of 
Gold, of 20 Carats fine, and two Carats Alloy, was 
coin'd into 34 Pounds by Tale, to wat, 

Into Sovereigns, at 20 Shillings a-piece. 

Half Sovereigns, at 10 Shillings a- piece. 

Crowns, at 5 Shillings a-piece. | 

And Halt Crowns, at 2 Shillings and 6 Penc 
a- piece. 

And a Pound Weight of Silver, of 6 Ounces fine, 
and 6 Ounces Alloy, was coin'd into 72 Shillings, 
which Shillings went for 12 Pence a-piece, by Tale; 
of which, the Merchant receiv'd, for every Pound 
Weight of fine Silver, 3 Pounds, 4 Shillings, and the 
King above 4 Pounds Gain. 

In the 6th Year, a Pound Weight of Gold, of the 
14 Standard, of 23 Carats, 3 Grains and a Half fine, 
was coin'd into 28 Pounds, 16 Shillings, by Tale, to 
wit, 

Into Sovereigns, at 24 Shillings a-piece. 

Half Sovereigns, at 12 Shillings a-piece, 
Angels, at 8 Shillings a-piece. 
Half Angels, at 4 Shillings a-piece. 

In the 5th Year, a Pound Weight of Silver, of 3 
Ounces fine, and 9 Ounces Alloy, was coin'd into 27 
Shillings, at 12 Pence a-piece ; and the Merchant re- 
ceiv*d tor every Ounce of fine Silver which he ſhould 
bring into the Mint, 10 Shillings of ſuch Money; by 
which Means, 12 Ounces of fine Silver was exorbi- 
tantly raiſed to 14 Pounds, 8 Shillings. | 

In the 6th Year, a Pound Weight of Gold, of the 


old Standard, was coin'd into 36 Pounds by Tale, to 


wit, : | | 
Into 24 Sovereigns, at 30 Shillings a-piece. 
72 Angels, at 10 Shillings a-picce. 
144 Half Angels, at 5 Shillings a-piece. 
And a Pound Weight of Crown Gold, of 22 Ca- 
rats fine, and 2 Carats Alloy, was coin'd into 33 
Pounds, by Tals, to wit, 

Into 33 Sovereigns. 

Or 66 Half Sovereigns, at 10 Shillings a-piece. 

Or 132 Crowns, at 5 Shillings a-piece. 

Or 264 Half Crowns, at 2 Shillings and 6 Pence 

a- piece. 

And a Pound Weight of Silver, conſiſting of 11 
Ounces, and 1 Pennyweight, fine Silver, and 19 Pen- 
nyweights Alloy, was coin'd into 3 Pounds by Tale, 
to wit, 

Into 12 Crowns, at 5 Shillings a-piece. 

Or 24 Halt Crowns, at 2 Shillings and 6 Pence 

a- piece. | 

Or 60 Shillings, at 12 Pence a-piece. 

Or 120 Sixpenny Pieces. : 

Or 720 Penny Pieces. 

Or 2880 Farthing Pieces, or Quarter-pennies. 
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In the firſt Year of Queen Man | 
of Gold, of 23 Aug. Gains 20d out Weight 
coin'd into 36 Pounds by Tale; and a P alf fine, was 
of Silver, 11 Ounces fine, was coin'4 N Weight 
by Tale. nto 3 Pounds 

And in the Reign of Phil; 

Standard tor Gold = Silver _ — Mary, the ol 

In the 2d Year of Queen Elizaberh 
Weight of Gold, of the old Standard, 0 
3 Grains and a alt fine, was coin'd "tt 
by Tale, to wit, 

Into 24 Sovereigns, at 30 Shillings au. 

Or 48 Rials, at 15 Shillings 3 1205 

Or 72 Angels, at 10 Shillings a-piece. 

Or 144 Halt Angels, at 5 Shillings a-piece 

And a Pound Weight of Crown Gold, of 
rats fine, and 2 Carats Alloy, was coin'g 22 
Pounds by Tale, to wit, | * 

Into 33 Sovereigns, at 2d Shillings a-r; 

Or 66 Halt Sovereigns, at 10 = "ge 

Or 132 Crowns, at 5 Shillings a- piece. x 

"mx wy Crowns, at 2 Shillings and 6 Pence 

And a Pound Weight of old Sterling 8 | 
Ounces, 2 — fine, and il Pen 
Alloy, was coin 'd into 3 Pounds by Tale, tg — 

Into 120 Half Shilling Pieces. 5 

Or 180 Groats. 

Or 240 Quarter Shilling Pieces. 

Or 720 Penny Pieces. 

Or 2880 Farthing Pieces. 

In the 19th Year, a Pound Weight of Gold, of the 
-_ Standard, was coin'd into 36 Pounds by Tale, to 
wit, 

Into 72 Angels, at 10 Shillings a-piece, 

Or 144 Half Angels, at 5 Shillings a- piece. 

Or 288 Quarter Angels, at 2 Shillings and 6 Pence 

a- piece. | 

And a Pound Weight of old Sterling Silver, into 3 
Pounds by Tale, to wit, 

Into 120 Half Shillings. 

Or 180 Groats. 

Or 140 Quarter Shilling Picces, 

Or 720 Penny Pieces. 

Or 2880 Farthing Pieces, 

In the 25th Year of her Reign the fame. 

In the 26th Year, a Pound Weight of Gold, of the 
old Standard, was coin'd into 36 Pounds by Tale, to 
wit, 

Into 48 Nobles, at 15 Shillings a- piece. 

Or 24 Double Nobks, at 30 Shillings a-piece. 

In the 35th, a Pound Weight of Gold, of 22 Ca- 
rats fine, and 2 Carats Alloy, was coin'd into 33 
Pounds by Tale, to wit, 

Into 33 Sovereigns, at 20 Shillings each. 

Or 66 Half Sovereigns, at 10 Shillings each. 

Or 132 Crowns, at g Shillings each. 

Or 264 Half Crowns, at 2 Shillings and 6 Pence 

cach. | 

In the 43d Year of her Reign, a Pound Weight of 
Gold, of the od Standard, was coin'd into 36 Po 
10 Shillings, by Tale, to wit, 

Into 73 Angels, at 10 Shillings each. 

Or 146 Half Angels, at 5 Shillings each. 

Or 292 Quarter Angels, at 2 Shillings an 

each. | 

And the Pound Weight of Gold, of 22 Carat fine, 
and 2 Carats Alloy, was coin'd into 33 Þ ounds, 10 
Shillings, in Tale, to wit, 1 

Into 33 Sovereigns and a Half, at 20 Shilling? 

a- piece. 

Or 67 Half Sovereigns, at 10 Shilling. 

Or 134 Crowns, at 5 Shillings. 

Or 268 Half * at 2 Shilling and 6 _ 

And one Pound Weight of Silver, of the old - fe: 
ard, was coin'd into. 3 Pounds, 2 Shillings, by Gig: 
to wit, into Crowns, Half 2 8 

ences, Twopences, Pence, and Haltpence- 

« In the 2d Your of James I, a Pound Weight . 5 


» 2 Pound 
f 23 Carats, 
© 36 Pounds 


4 6 Pence 
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. of 22 Carats fine, and 2 Carats Alloy, was 
1 into 37 Pounds, 4 Shillings, by Tale, viz. 
Into Unites, at 20 Shullings a- Piece. 


Britain Crowns, at 5 Shillings a- piece. 


Sixpences. 

Twopences. 

Pence. 

Halfpence. 

Crowns. 

And Half Crowns. 

In the zd Year of his Reign, a Pound Weight of 
Gold, of the old Standard, of 23 Carats, 3 Grains 
and a Half fine, was coin'd into 40 Pounds, 10 Shil- 
lings, by Tale, to wit, mh 

Into Roſe Rials, at 30 Shillings a- piece. 

Or Spur Rials, at 15 Shillings a-piece. 

And Angels, at 10 Shillings a-piece, 

In the 9th Year, there was a Proclamation for rai- 
ſing Gold 2 Shillings in every 20 Shillings. . 

In the 10th Year, a Pound of Gold, of the old 
geandard, was coin'd into 44 Pounds by Tale, to 


wit, 

Into Roſe Rials. 

Or Spur Rials. 

Or Angels. 

And a Pound Weight of Gold, of 22 Carats fine, 
was coin d into 44 Pounds, 18 Shillings, and 4 Pence, 
by Tale, to wit, 

Into Unites, at 22 Shillings a-piece. 

Or Double Crowns, at 1 1 Shillings a-piece. 

Or Britiſh Crowns, at 5 Shillings and 6 Pence. 

Or Thiſtle Crowns, at 4 Shillings and 4 Pence 5. 

Or Half Britiſh Crowns, at 2 Shillings and 9g Pence 

a-piece. | 
In the 24 Year of Charles I, a Pound Weight of 
Gold, of the old Standard, of 23 Carats, 3 Grains and 
a Half fine, and Half a Grain Alloy, was coin'd into 
44 Pounds, 10 Shillings, by Tale, to wit, 

Into Roſe Rials, at 30 Shillings a- piece. 

Or Spur Rials, at 15 Shillings a- piece. 

Or Angels, at 10 Shillings a-piece. | 

And a Pound Weight of Gold, of 22 Carats fine, 
and 2 Carats Alloy, was coin'd into 41 Pounds by 
Tale, to wit, 

Into Unites, at 20 Shillings a-piece. 

Double Crowns, at 10 Shillings a-piece. 
Britiſh Crowns, at 5 Shillings a-piece. 

And a Pound Weight of Silver, of the old Stand- 
ard, of 11 Ounces 2 Pennyweights fine, and 18 
Pennyweights Alloy, was coin'd into 62 Shillings in 
Tale, to wit, 

Into Crowns, at 5 Shillings Value. 

Half Crowns, at 2 Shillings and 6 Pence 
Value. 

Shillings, at 12 Pence Value. 

Half Shillings. 

Twopences, Pence, and Halfpence. 

There was a great deal of Money coin d in the firſt 
Year of this King, both in Gold and Silver, beſides 
the foremention'd Species, Groats, Threepences, and 
other various Kinds of Money, which the Diſtrac- 
tions of the latter Part of his Reign diſcover'd. 

There is very little of the Engliſþ gold Coins of 
this King's to be met with at this Time, although it 
is faid there were coined in his Time, one million five 
hundred thouſand Pounds Sterling, by Reaſon the Di- 
ſtractions in his Reign render'd People's Properties ſo 
very uncertain, that they were glad to inveſt it in this 
Metal for Security, ſo that People gave 6 or 7 per 
Cent. to exchange Silver for Gold, and being thus en- 
groſſed chiefly, into private Hands, was either convey- 
ed beyond Sea, or committed to its Mother-Earth for 

De. where, undoubtedly a great Part remains to 

ay. | | 


Soon after King Charles was beheaded, the Parlia- 
ment then in being agreed upon a new Sort of Coin, 
whereof there were coined Crowns, Half-Crowns, Shil- 
lings, Six-pences, Two-pences, Perice, and Halfpence. 
ho. + larger 28 1 inſcribed, the ComMonwe at Th 

NGLAND, St. George's Croſs in a Shield, betwixt 
a Palm-Branch and a Laurel : "Fro the ſame con- 
Joined to another Shield, with a Harp for Ireland (vul- 
garly called the Breeches) above which XII. the Le- 
gend Gop wirn vs. The Six-pences have VI. above 
the Shields. The leſſer Pieces, viz. Twopences and 
* _ 5 — er Oy the initial Figures, 

e penny only the ſin f f 

Hemp as 33 ny y gle Shield with the 

There were alſo coined Pieces of fine Gold of the 
ſame Form and Inſcription as the Silver Money xx. 
above the Arms; the half of it has x. the Six-pence 
1651 is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the firſt milled Money 
(Queen Elizabeth's being only marked on the flat Edge) 
and is a great Rarity as well as the Copper Farthing, 
with a Croſs under a Garland, England's Farthing 
Reverſe for neceſſary Change, a Harp. . 

But ſoon after this, the Power being ſurrender'd to 
Oliver Cronwel, he took upon him the Stile of Pro- 
tector ; his Crown-piece, which is inimitably perform- 
ed, and preſerved as a choice Medal in the Cabinets 
of the curious, being the firſt milled Money that had 
an 3 upon the Rim: It has his Head, Lau- 
rent @ la Romaine, Oliver, D. G. R. P. Ax. Sco. 
H1s. Sc. Pxo. Reverſe in a Shield crowned with 
the Crown of England, St. George's Croſs in the firſt 
and fourth Quarters ; St. Andrew's for Scotland in the 
ſecond, and the Harp for Ireland in the third, and in 
an Eſcutcheon of Pretence his paternal Coat, viz. a 
Lion Rampant , Legend, Pax QU=ziTuRr BtLLo, 
1658. Upon the Rim Has w1s1 PERITURUS MIHI 
ADIMAT NEMo. This Piece of Oliver's is the more 
rare, there not having been ſo many of theſe coined as 
of the Shillings or Half-Crowns, and the Dye of the 
Crown having the Miſchance to receive a Flaw or 
Crack the firſt Stroke, leaves a Shark upon the Mo- 
ney juſt below the Neck, by which it may be the ca- 
ſier diſtinguiſhed from the Counterfeit : The Half- 
Crown is city beautiful, though not ſo rare; the 
Shilling is likewiſe a very fair Piece, milled on the 
Edge, and very rare. 

In the 22d Year of Charles II. a Pound-weight of 
Crown-gold of 22 Carats fine, and 2 Carats Alloy 
was coined into 44 Pounds 10 Shillings by Tale, to 


wit, 


Into 10 Shilling Pieces, 
or 20 Shilling Pieces, 
or 40 Shilling Pieces 
or 100 Shillings or 5 Pound Pieces, 


And a Pound- weight of Silver of the old Standard 
was coined into three Pounds two Shillings by Tale, to 
wit, | 
Into Crowns, 

or Half-crowns, 

or Shillings. 

or Half Shillings. 

or Groats, 

or Half Six- pennies, 

or Halt-Gr6ats, 

or Pennies. 


However the firſt Money that bore the Name of 
King Charles the Second was coined at Pontefratt-Ca- 
file; round which is inſcribed CaroLUs SECUNDUS, 
1648. On each Side the Hand in the middle Tower 
is DC. Reverſe a Crown with CR. Dum Sp1ro, 
SprxrRo: A Crown with CA ROL us II. D. G. Mac: B. 
F. ET H. Rex, 1648. Reverſe DC. above the Ca- 
ſtle, Posr MoxrEM PATRI1S, PRO FIL Io, but this 
is ſo exceeding rare, that the Governor's Son declared 
he had heard of it, but never ſeen any. 

The Current Money of this King's was of three 
Sorts; the Hammered, the Milled upon the Side, and 
thoſe with the Graining or Letters on the . 
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Upon the hammered Money which was firſt uſed, he 
is repreſented with the half Face, Crown and Band, c. 
CaroLvs IL D. G. Mac. Brit. FR. ET HII. Rex. 
Reverſe the Arms in one Shield not crown'd, with his 
Father's Motto, CHRISTO Avspice Reoxo, which 
is uſed upon all - this Sort of Money, from the Halt- 
Crown (which is punched to prevent Clipping) to the 
Penny, which was the leaſt Piece of Silver coined by 
him, or any of his Succeſſors. 

The Shilling is very fair, and is now a Curioſity : 
They have a Crown the Mint Mark. Of theſe there 
are two Sorts, one with x11. behind the Head, which 
the others want; as alſo the inner Circle, but is much 
the neateſt. 

The Six-pences are like the Shillings, but vi. inſtead 
of x11. the leſſer Pieces from the Groat to the Penny 
are marked with the initial Figures 1111. 111. 11. 1. be- 
hind the Head, except upon ſome of the Two-pences, 
which want the Figures; and upon the Penny the Stile 
is abbreviated to M. B. Fx. ET H. but the Reverſe 
has it every Letter, as the larger Pieces. There is an- 
other Sort which differs from the milled Money, called 
Cutters, the Legend whereof paſſes quite round the 
He:d, which it does not in the following. 

The ſecond is like Queen Elizabeth's upon the broad 
Side only. There are Pence, Iwo-pences, Three- 
pences, and Groats: The Legend in theſe begins at the 
Neck, which in the former began at the Crown, and 
have the King's-Head crowned; the initial Figures be- 
hind the Arms, and the Legend as the former. 

This hammer'd Money was the only current Coin 
*till the Year 1663, when the pernicious Cuſtom of 
Clipping was come to ſuch an Height, as appears in 
the Books of one of the Tellers of the Exchequer, that 
the Weight of 120 Bags, of one hundred Pounds 
each, which ſhould have weighed 46451 Ounces 10 
Penny-weight, was found to weigh but 23496 Ounces 
15 Penny-weight, although there were ſome Pieces of 
full Weight among them, ſo that the Money was re- 
duced to about one half the Value : Therefoxe it be- 
ing abſolutely neceſſary to deviſe fome new Method, 
tor future Coinage, that was not liable to be curtailed 
by this pernicious Practice of Clipping, by a Warrant 
dated the 5th of November 1662, another dated the 
8th of April 1663, and a third, dated the 24th of De- 
cember 1663. Another Sort, called Milled Money, 
was firſt fabricated to be eurrent in England. 

Of this firſt milled Money, Anno 1662, is a very 
fair Crown, having a Roſe under the King's-Head 
Laureat, from thence vulgarly called the Roſe-Crozwn, 
CaRol us II. Dei GRA. Reverſe, MAG. BR. FRA. 
H1s. Rex, 1662, the Arms of the four Kingdoms, 
but France and England are quarter'd together in the 
firſt and fourth Shields, each Shield is crowned, with 
C's, interlinked, and Sr. George's Croſs radiant in the 
Center, and upon the Rim Decus et Tulamen. An- 
other fair Crown- piece of the ſame Year has Caro- 
us II. DEI GRATIA, without the Roſe, in all other 
Re ſpects like the former. 

The other Crown pieces are not ſo well ſtruck, but 
have the Year mentioned upon the Rim, and bear the 
Arms ſingly in four ſeparate Shields. 

The Halt-crowns are like the Crowns; one other 
has the Year expreſſed in Figures upon the Rim, 
Anno Regni Xviti. All the milled Money has the 
King's-Head looking the contrary Way from the 
hammer'd. 

The milled Shillings are neatly ſtruck, having the 
C's between the four Shields crowned, with the Arms 
lingle, and inſcribed as the Crown; upon ſome is an 
Elephant, upon others the Princes Feathers under the 
Head, a third has a Scepter, as a Guinea, ſtamped 
un the Reverſe, and a very fair Shilling in the laſt 

ear of his Reign. The Sixpence is like the Shilling. 
The Groat has tour C's interlinked with a Roſe, Thi- 
tle, Fleur de Lis and Harp in the Vacancies. The 
1 hree-pence, T'wo-pence, and Penny, have as many 
C's thereon crowned, and are of the Year 1672, 3, 4, 
5, having a Crown for the Mint Mark; the Inſcrip- 
tions are the ſame as on the larger Pieces, but want 


the Crenelling upon the Edge, 


and Shilling have. Wade Su peer 
Note, That in this Reign private P 
berty of Coining —5 Half pen had the Li 
things, for the Conveniency of Tra d 2 Far. 
gan Anno 1633. Theſe Penny and Hye be. 
Pieces of Cities, Towns or Villages gene penny 
preſſed the Name of the Place, and Vasa % 
Piece on one Side, and on the other the — of the 
City or Town, or ſome other Device * 
private Perſons, expreſſed the Town 4 ole of 
where they lived, their Sign and Trade drreet 
were of different Sizes and Forms, and Th 
ſhametully * and continued current Alden 
1672, when the King's Copper Half. 
things took Place. poi nt Penn and Fu. 


The five Pounds, three Pounds, and forty Stil. 
Pieces of Gold, CaroLvs II. DZI Geary, 15 
King's-Head Laureat: On the Reverſe the Ar ” 
the four Kingdoms ſingle, in the four ſeparate baby 
crowned, a Scepter in each of the Vacancies, with 
Roſe, Fleur-de-Lis, Thiſtle and Harp at the Point. 
and the C's interlinked in the Center, Mac, By, Fg,” 
tr His. Rex, 1673, Upon the Rim, Drevs z 7 
TuTAMEN, Anno ROXI Vicesso Quiyro 

This, King was the firſt that coined Cünen and 
Halt-Guineas, which he did in his 22d Year, and 
were ordained to go at the Rate of 20 Shillings the 
Guinea, although they never went for ſo little: Theſe 
bore the ſame Impreſſion and Inſcription as the five 
Pound Pieces, except the Rim which was milled, A 
very neat Guinea in 1672 exactly reſembles the five 
Pound Piece. A third Sort, 1674, exhibit the Head 
conſiderably larger ; and a fourth Sort has an Elephant 
under the King's Head, being coined of the Africa 
Gold. 

In the firſt Year of King James the ſecond, a Pound- 
weight Troy of Gold 22 Carats fine, was c«med into 
44 Pounds 10 Shillings by Tale, 70 wit, into Guineas, 
Half-guineas, and larger Pieces, which are well ſtruck, 
and exhibit his Majefty's Head Laureat, Jacozus II. 
DI GraTIa. Reverſe, the Arms fingſe, in ſeparate 
Shields, with the Scepters, but nothing in the Center; 
ſome have the Elephant under the King's Head, being 
coined of the African Gold. The five Pound Piece is 
like the Guinea, but has D cus, &c. upon the 
Rim. 

And a Pound-weight of Silver of the ald Standard 
was coined into three Pounds two Shillings by Tale; 
and the Silver Money, current at this Time, of this 
King's, are of the Years 1685, 86, 87, and 88 in 
England, and 91 in Ireland. 

The Crown-piece has his Head in Laurtat, Jaco- 
Bus II. Dzi GRATIA. Reverſe, the Arms in four 
ſeparate Shields crowned, Mac. BR. FRA. His. Rix, 
1688: Upon the Rim Decus EH T vUTAMEN, Ee. 
The ne are the ſame, and the Shilling and 
Six-pence the like, excepting the Inſcription upon the 
Rim: The leſſer Pieces, from the Groat to the Penny, 
have as many initial Letters of his Name crowned, 25 
they go for Pence, but the fame Inſcription to 4 Let- 
ter as the Crown- Piece. "e's 

The Tin Farthing and Half: penny have the King 
Head, Jacopus Sg UN DDs. Reverſe 1 
Circumſcribed BRITANNIA upon the Rm, 55 
Nuuuoxuu FAuurus. 1 

The Plantation Half- Penny of Tin has the oy 
Horſeback, Jacos. II. D. G. Mac. Bai. FRA. a 15 
Rex. Reverſe, the Arms in four ſeparate 8 5 x] 
crowned, and linked together, Val. 24. For. 
Hiſpan. N 

2 Iriſb Half- penny was of Copper, of the Bu 
Standard of Charles the ſecond by Patent, exhi - "hs 
his Head Laureat, inſcribed J a coBus IL Dz! Fan 
Tia. Reverſe a crowned Harp, Mao. Bal. "A 
ET His. Rex, 1686. There was none of Tin in 
land, or Copper in England. ; 

Soon 4 King James landed in Ireland, which - 


— 
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| * he was reduced to ſo great a Scarcity 
i ow — he was forced to melt old braſs Guns, 
ut U tenſils of the moſt refuſe Metal to coin into Mo- 
2 for. the Subſiſtance of his Army, which was made 
2 t. as ſterling Silver, by Proclamation, the 18th 
_ a Pound of this Metal being worth but 
nce or four-pence when coined, was five Pounds 
by Tale, and upon re-coining the Half-crowns as much 

} re of this Sort of Money in June 1689 were 
mor”, Six-penices, and in the Month following Shil- 
2 and in Auguſt following Half- Crowns, ſome- 
— bigger than an Engliſh Half penny; the Shilling 
was broader than a Farthing, but not ſo thick; and 
the Six-pence in Proportion, whereof it has been faid 
there were coined between June 1689, and Fuly 1690, 
about a Million of Pounds. 

Theſe Pieces were all alike, inſcribed round the 
King's Head Laureat, Jacopus II. DRI GRATIA. 
Reverſe, Mac. BR. FRA. zT His. Rex. a Crown 
and two Scepters, with the Year 1689 or go, and the 
Value v1. XX. or xxx. above, and the Month below 
the Crown, which is placed between the initial Letters 

R. but there being no Circulation to bring this back 
into the Treaſury, they were called in by Proclama- 
ton; and the Half-Crown which before was ſtamped 
with a Face, was then ſtamped with the Figure of the 
King on Horſeback, and then delivered to thoſe that 
brought them in as Crowns, and the ſmaller Pieces 
were melted down, and re-coined under the fame De- 
nomination though with leſs Metal. 
This Proclamation was ſuppoſed to begin April 


very fair five Pound Pieces with the fame Differen 


7 


In this Reign, the Guinea which was firſt ordained 
to go at 20 Shillings, and 10 Shillings the Half-gui- 
nea ; the Guinea was current at 30 Shillings, and the 
Halt-guinea at 1 5 Shillings, by Reaſon of the Badneſs 
of the Silver Money, which was ſo exccedingly coun- 
terteited and clipped, that the common People would 
take Guineas almoſt at any Rate, rather. than be trou- 
bled with the Hazard and Vexation of the Silver Mo- 
ney ; which being conſidered by the King, he re-coin- 
ed the Money that had been clipped, with very little 
Grievance to his Subjects, and at a Time of the great- 
eſt Danger and Expence. For this Purpoſe, beſides 
the Mint in the Tower, where fix Preſſes were wrought, 
there were other Mints erected in the moſt populous 
Towns and trading Cities; viz. York, where alone was 
coined 312520 Pounds Sterling; Cheſter, Norwich, 
Briſtol, and Exeter, to prevent the Inconveniencies 
=_ might —— to _ in the mean Time: And 

rom the Year 1691 to the 14th of 1 there 
was no leſs than eight Millions, Fon 2 thou- 
fand Pounds of this clipp'd and hammered Money 
brought to the ſeveral Mints in London and the Cour- 
try. The Pieces coined at the ſaid Places were marked 
with the initial Letters of the Cities, Auno 1696, 1697, 
as Y for York, C for Cbeſter, &c. In other Refi 
the ſame as the London Shilling, Sc. the ſmall Pieces 
having the Value expreſſed by Figures. There was 
alſo in the 13th Year of this Reign Half- Crowns, Shil- 
lings, and Six- pences of Sir Carbery Price, or Sir Hum- 


phrey Mackworth's Mines in Wales, with the Feathers 


1690, for there is to be met with at this Time the 
great Half-crown, which by this Proclamation was fa- 
bricated to a Crown; and alſo another, which is not 
half ſo big, of the ſame Month; and fo likewiſe the 


betwixt the Shields: Likewiſe there were Six-pences 
with the, Roſe in the Quarters, being from the Mines 
in the Weſt of England, which were coined for a Trial, 
Anno r699, but would not anſwer, each Shilling 


Shillings, for April, of both Sizes; but the large ones, 
after that Date, are very rarely met with. Theſe new 
Crown Pieces had the King on Horſeback, J ac. II. 
DEI GRATIA. Mac. Bar. Fra. ET His. Rex. 
Reverſe, 4 Crown the Midſt of four Shields crowned. 
CRISTO, Vacrors TrivMeHo, Anno Dom. 1690. 
I is plainly to be diſcerned upon many of theſe Crown 
Pieces that-they were double ſtamped, there appearing 
oftentimes upon the ſame Piece two Dates 1689, which 
was when they were coined for Ralt-crowns; and 1690, 
when they commesced Crowns. f 

Before King James left Ireland, even Braſs and 

Copper failed; ſo that a Proclamation was preparing 
for the Currency of Pewter Money; but King William 
paſſing the Boyne, hindered the publiſhing of it; ne- 
vertheleſs ſome few were actually coined, and found in 
the Treaſury of Dublin; the Faſhion, Size, and In- 
ſcription of Which were the ſame with the braſs Crown, 
with this Legend added on the Rim, MzLioris TES“ 
szRA FaTi, Anno REONI SEX TI. Theſe are fo 
very rare, ſays an ingenious Author, there being but 
few coined, that he never met with any Perſon that 
law any, but the few that fell into his Han ds. 
The ſame Tear another Author conjectures there 
were coined Pennies of Lead, having behind the King's 
Head 1d. round it JAcogus II. DEI GRATIA. Re- 
verſe, Mac. Bs. FRA. ET His. Rex. with a crown- 
ed Harp between 60 and 9o; the Half-penny the 
fame, but without the Value ſet upon it. 

After King James left Ireland there was another 
Sort of Braſs Money coined at Limerick, called Hiber- 
ma's with Jacopus II. DEI GAT IA. Reverſe, Ire- 
land repreſented by a Woman with her left Hand 
leaning upon a Harp, and in her Right holding a 
Croſs, HinBtnxia, 1691. J 
The gold Money of King William and Queen Mary's 

ign was coined of Crown Gold, of 22 Carats fine, 
and 2 Carats Alloy, and this into Guineas, Half. gui- 
neas, and larger Pieces. The Guineas with both 
their Heads. Reverſe, the Arms in a ſingle Shield 
crowned. Thoſe of the King alone have the four 


Shields crowned, Sceptres in the Vacancies, and an 

Orange in the Center. Thoſe coined of African Gold 

1 an Elephant under the Head. There are alſo 
3 | | 


under it the Date. 


ſtanding the Proprietor in five Groats. 
The Current Silver Money of William and Mary is 
from a Crown to a Penny. The Crowns and Half. 


crowns have both their Majeſties Side-Faces looking 
the ſame Way; that of the King Laureat, Gul iE L- 


MUS ET MARIA, Dzi GRATIA. Reverſe, the four 
Shields of Arms crowned, the Arms of Orange in the 
Center, the Date of the Lear about it, and V. M. inter- 
linked in the Quarters, MAG. BR. FR. ET HIB. REx, 
ET REGINA, with Dz cus, Sc. upon the Edge. An- 
other Sort has Arms in a ſingle Shield crowned 1689, 
and France is put in the laſt Quarter of Arms. An- 
other the Arms of France and England quarterly in the 
firſt and fourth Quarters. ; 35:3 
The Shillings are very neat, like the Crowns, with 
W. M. interlinked in the Quarters. The leſſer Pieces 
from the Groat to the Penny are diſtinguiſhed by the 
Figures 1, 2, 3, and 4, crowned. | | 
The Half- pennies and Farthings have their Maje- 
ſties Heads, the ſame as the Crowns, Sc. with Gu- 
LIELMUS ET MARIA. Reverſe, BrxiTANNa, and 


The Tin Half-pence and Farthings, called white 
Halt-pence and white Farthings, were the ſame of the 
Copper ones, and upon the Rim NummorRuM FAuv- 
Lus, 1690. But this Metal being frequently counter- 
feited in their laſt Year, Halt-pence and Farthings 
were coined again of Copper. 

The Money of King William, after the Death of 
Queen Mary, differed in having only a ſingle Head, 
GuLIELMvus III. DBI GraTia. Reverſe, Mas. BR. 
Fra. ET His. Rex, 1696. = 

The Gold Coins of Queen Annz's Reign are Gui- 
neas, Half-Guineas, and larger Pieces: And the Sil- 
ver Monies are from the Crown-piece to one Penny ; 
all which Coins exhibit her Majeſty's Head, Anxa 
Dei GRATIA. On the reverſe Side the four Shields 
of Arms crowned, and the Croſs of St. GedFpe radiant 
in the Center, Mac. BRI. FR. ET His. Reo. the 
Date. The Gold Money has the Sceptres added in the 

; and the Crowns and Half-crowns, which 
are of Silver, have on the Edge or Rim Deus Er 


TuTAMEN, Sc. The leſſer Pieces, viz. the Groats, 


Three-pences, T'wo-pences, and Pennies, have the 
9D Ina 
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Beſides theſe, are Sixpences, Shillings, and Half 
Crowns, with Yigo under the Queen's Head, being of 
the Silver brought from thence. 

The Welſb Half Crowns, Shillings, and Sixpences, 
of Silver, have the Prince's Device in the Quarters, 
between the Shields, 1704. Anno RERONVI TerT10. 
And the like Pieces there are of Silver, with the Roſe 
and Feathers, interchangeably, in the Quarters ; theſe 
are call'd the Quakers Money, from ſome of that Per- 
ſuaſion that were Proprietors of the Mines. 

The Money coin'd after the Union, has the Arms 
of England and Scotland impal'd in the firſt and fourth 
Shields, France in the ſecond, and Ireland in the third. 

There were likewiſe Pence and Farthings of two 
different Kinds, Anno 1713, and 1714, of fine Cop- 
per; but there were ſo very few of theſe coin d, that 
they. are preſerv'd as great Rarities, (I had one Far- 
thing, but ſome Body borrow'd it never to return it 
again ;) on one Side is repreſented her Majeſty's Head, 
Anna DEI GRraT1a; on the reverſe Side, BRI- 
TANNIA, Circumſcrib'd Bx1TANnNIA, 1713 ; the other 
1714, has the Date under BRITANNIA. 

In the Reign of King Gzorce I, that moſt excel- 
lent Prince, Gold and Silver Money go under the ſame 
Denominations, and are current at the ſame Value of 
thoſe of Queen Anne's ; the Money of this King 
has his Majeſty's Head Laureat, GzorGivs. D. G. 
Mac. BR. FR. ET. His. Rex. F. D. Reverſe, 
Baux. ET. L. Dux. S. R. I. A. Tn. Er. Er. the 
four Shields of Arms crown'd, and the Croſs of St. 
George radiant in the Center. The Arms of England 
and Scotland are quarter'd together in the firſt Shield, 
France in the ſecond, the Arms of Brunſwick, &c. in 
the third, and of Ireland in the fourth. 

The Welſh, Quakers, and Scotch Shillings, with an 
E. under the Head, being coin'd at Edinburgh, have 
the ſame Marks on the late King's, as well as on his 
PRESENT MaJjzsTY's Coins, as they have had upon 
Queen Anne s, by which they may be known. 

The Monies of his PRESENT MARES v's are the 
ſame of his Father's; his Head Laureat, looking the 
contrary Way, Gzorcivs II. DEI GRATIA; on the 
Reverſe, the four Shields of Arms crown'd, with the 
Arms quarter*d the ſame, with St. George's Croſs ra- 
diant in the Center, M. B. F. E. H. Rex, F. D. B. 
ET L. D. S. R. I. A. T. zr E. 1729. 

Formerly there was here, as there is ſtill in other 
Countries, what is call'd the Right of Seignorage and 
Braſſage; but ſince the 18th Year of King Charles II, 
there 1s nothing taken either for the King, or for the 
Expences of Coining ; it having been ſettled by Act of 
Parliament, that all Money ſhould be ſtruck at the pub- 
lick Expence : So that Weightis return'd for Weight, 
to all Perſons who carry their Gold or Silver to the 
Tower. 

The preſent current Coins in England, are of Gold, 
Silver, and Copper. The Gold Coins are, the Guinea 
and Half Guinea; the Silver are, the Crown, Half 
Crown, Shilling, and Sixpence ;, the Copper are, the 
Halfpenny, and Farthing. 

Two Farthings make a Halfpenny ; 48 Farthings, 
or 24 Halfpence, make a Shilling ; 120 Farthings, or 
60 Halfpence, or 24 Shillings, make Half a Crown; 
240 Farthings, or 120 Halfpence, or 5 Shillings, or 
2 Half Crowns, make a Crown ; 960 Farthings, or 
480 Halfpence, or 20 Shillings, or 8 Half Crowns, 
or 4 Crowns, make a Pound Sterling; 1008 Far- 
things, or 504 Halfpence, or 21 Shillings, or 8 Half 
Crowns 4 and x, or 4 Crowns and 3, or 1 Pound and 
7s, make a Guinea, or Piece. 

In Scotland, by the Articles of Union, it is ap- 
pointed, that all Coins be reduced to the Engliſh, and 
the ſame Accounts obſerved throughout; till then, 
the Scots had their Pounds, Shillings, and Pence, as 
in England; but their Pound was but 20 Pence Eng- 
liſh, and the others in Proportion. Accordingly, their 
Mark was 1335. Scotch, current in England at 134 . 
their Noble in Proportion, Beſides theſe, they had 


when the King deſigns to alter the Species, he dey 
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Figures 1, 2, N 4 crowned, denoting their Value. 


their turnorer Pence and Halfpence. che: 
that of England ; beſides dale * Denny Trof 
Babees, and Placks ; the Bodle, ; of th. >, "Ons 
the Achiſon, 4 of the Babee, and * of the enny, + of 
In Ireland, the Coins are as in Exgland 
lings, Pence, &c. with this Difference . Shi 
jun pn 2 is but equal to 9 Pence at the 
whence their Pound is only 2 of | 
155. et the EIA Pound 
The Species coin'd in England ” 
band Goods, and not to be . * 
Species are allow'd by Act of Parliament "8h 
1643, to be ſent out of the Realm, u wy, 
and Silver in Bars, Ingots, Duſt, e & Gold 
the Seſſion of Parliament in 1718, Endeay,,. * in 
made to put a Stop to this Licence, which Pe were 
land of its richeſt Metals, but in vain; the Pan, E. 
having laid aſide the Bill, without co vlamen 


ſolution. 1 ay Re. 


The French have a greater Vari 
any other Nation in Europe, of Gold, 8! Gin than 
and Copper, and all thoſe different Coins, th { 

coo excepted, are far above their intrinſick Val of 
which is raiſed and lowered, at the King's * 
i. e. very often; ſo that a Subjects K 
ſometimes three or four Times a Year, by no + = 
Means than that of raiſing and lowering the . 


the Species. Sometimes he grows, all of * of 


- immenſely rich, eſpecially when he has a conſiderable 


Quantity of ready Money by him; and, all of a fud. 
den, returns to his former Condition, or haps, be- 


comes a great deal poorer. Any Kind of Coin either 
of Gold or Silver, is current but for a Time; for 


them, as they call it; ſo that theſe Species bene 
thereby depriv'd of their Currency, the Subj ing 
forced to carry them to the Mint, to e them for 
new Species. I remember, that while at Paris at the 
Time of that deſtructive Scheme of the Agiat, or Miſ- 
Alibi, I have ſeen the Species chang'd twice in 2 
Week, and the Crowns of eight to the Mark, which 
were coin'd for ſix Livres, raiſed to fourteen, in the 
Space of three Weeks, and return again, in the ſame 
Space of Time, to eight Livres. This was a Piece 
of the moſt crafty Politicks, to oblige the moſt ſilly 
among the French to carry their ready Caſh to the 
Bank, and change it there for Bank Notes; nay, 
Tradeſmen themſelves were ſo infatuated with the 
—_ of an extravagant Gain, by Means of thoſe 
Notes, that they were Fools enough to refuſe 
ready Money in Payment for their Wares, and would 
take nothing but Bank Notes; which Bank Notes 
came at laſt to the Uſe they were intended for, i. e. 
B--f--res. For when his Royal Highneſs, the Duke 
Regent, ſaw that his Turn was ſerv'd, that he had 
called in almoſt all the Species of. Gold and Silver of 
the Kingdom, as well as a vaſt Quantity of foreign 
Coins, that he had paid, in Paper, all the Debts of 
the Nation, which amounted then, as reported, to 
nineteen hundred thouſand millions of Livres, he cau- 
ſed all thoſe Bank Notes to be decrites, as we call it; 
ſo that thoſe who the Day before were worth, perhaps, 
a million of Livres, were reduced, then, to a Halt- 
nnyworth of Paper, There happen'd then a plea- 
— Adventure, which diverted much thoſe who bad 
been idle Spectators of that Tragi- comedy; which 
was, that three younger Brothers, of three noble Fa- 
milies of Normandy, having united all their Faculties, 
(which amounted, when join'd, to fifty chouſand Li- 
vres) to turn Agiotors, as thoſe Fools were call d, find- 
ing, at laſt, all their Finances chang'd into that uſe- 
leſs Paper, and themſelves reduc'd to Beggays 45 
Deſpair, hearing that the Recerpt, i. e. the King 3 
Money raiſed in that Province, was to 'paſs by the 
Place where they liv'd, they went to wait for it —_ 
Road, carrying along with them their fifty tho 
Livres worth of Paper, and along with it each — 
Pair of Piſtols, well loaded. They ſtopp'd thoſe w 
eſcorted the Money, open'd the Male, took =_ 
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ivres in Caſh, and put in lieu of it their 

| choukwnd and Lire in Paper, Kidding the Hoctons to 
lin Regent, their Maſter, that he had been pleaſed 
cell © them that Paper for the fifty thouſand Livres 
es ox but as he knew better what to do with that 
they than they, th 2 they could do him no 
2 by drawing ir Money, and returning 
de: But, however, as they ſuſpected that his 
. Highneſs would not perhaps approve of the 
Drawback, they judg d proper to draw themſelves back 


: frequent Changes happening in the French 
a is a very good Piece of Politicks to hinder 
them from being exported into foreign Parts, and to 
draw in foreign Coins, which ſucc s to the Wiſhes 
of the French Miniſtry: For an Engliſhman, for Ex- 

le, is fure that as ſoon as he is landed in France 
ius ney increaſes by a Half, and that if he was to 
export the Frengh Coin into England, it would diminiſh 
NG Gold Coin now current in France, is the 
Double Louis, the Louis, and the - Half Louis d Or; 
the Double Louis is 48 Livres, the Louis 24 Livres, 
and the Half Louis d'Or 12 Livres; the intrinſick 
Value of the Louis d'Or is very near the ſame with 
that of a Guinea; but as the Value of thoſe Coins 
changes ſo often, it is impoſſible to fix any Equality 
between them and foreign Coins. 
The French Silver Species are, the Crown, which 
ſhould be always three Livres, tho” there are Crowns 
of four Livres, five Livres, ſix Livres, and eight 
Livres; and all far above their intrinſick Value; for 
ſometimes a Piece which had been coined for forty 
Pence, will riſe to a Crown of three Livres; and a 


other Species in Proportion : On the contrary, a Piece 
which been coined for twenty Pence, will fall to 
fifteen, ſometimes to ten. Beſides the 40 Pence, 20 
Pence, 10 Pence, and 8 Pence Pieces, there were alſo 
formerly 4 Penny Pieces, call'd Invalide, becauſe 
ained on Purpoſe to pay the Invalide, which were but 
very little above their intrinſick Value. The Silver 
French Coin is the pureſt in Europe. | 

The Bullion Coins are, the five Farthing Piece, cal- 
led So! Margue, and the ten Farthing Piece, call'd 
Mouſquetaire. 

The Copper Coins are, the Liard, or Farthing; and 
the Deniers ; three Deniers make a Liard; and four 
Liards, or twelve Deniers, make a Sol, or Penny; 
but thoſe Deniers are not current, but in ſome Pro- 
vinces of the Kingdom, as Britanny, Normandy, Poi- 
tou, &c. 

The Spaniſh Coin current, is divided into old and new 
Com; the old Coin, current in Sevil, Cadiz, Andalufia, 
and ſome other Places, is worth 25 per Cent. more 
than the new, current at Madrid, Bilboa, St. Sebaſtian, 
&c. i. e. 100 Pounds old is equal to 125 Pounds new. 
This Difference is owing to their King Charles II, who 
In 1688, to prevent the Export of Money Abroad, 
raiſed it 25 per Cent. which, however, he was only 
able to effect in Part; ſeveral Provinces, as we have 
obſery'd, ſtill retaining the antient Rate. 


tries of Europe, either Gold, Silver, or Copper s are 
the four Piſtole Pieces, or quadruple; the double Piſtole, 
or Doublons;, the Piſtole, Half Piſtole, and the Caſtil- 
lansof Gold. . 
The Piſtole is to 16 Shillings Sterling, and in 
Spain to 4 Pieces o Eight, or 32 Rials, or 1088 Ma- 
roved?s, or 1360 Maravedi's of Bullion; the other 
Species in Proportion. | 
The Silver Coins are, the Piaſtre, or Piece of Eight 
1s, and its Diminutions ; as alſo the ſimple Rial, 
with its Diminutions. The Rial is equal to about 
e x Sterling, and to 34 Silver Maraved!'s, 
Vhch Silver Maraved: is about a Farthing Sterling. 
\ The Coins are, the Ofruvo's, or Oftavo's, 
which are of two Kinds; the one equal to four Mara- 
deb , and ordinarily call'd Quarta ; the other double 
iis, and call d doub/e Quarta. | 


Crown of three Livres to four Livres, and thus of 


The Spaniſh Coin is, like that of the other Coun- 
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The Maravedi is nearly equal to Half a Farthing : 
the Word is Arabick, oy, took its Riſe from the - 
moravides, a Dynaſty of Moors, who paſſing out of 
- Jug into Spain, impoſed their own Name on this 

in, which, by Corruption, was afterwards chang'd 
into Maravedi. 

The Spaniards always count by Maraved;”s, both in 
Commerce, their Finances, Sc. tho' the Coin itſelf is 
no Jonger current among. them. Sixty-three Mara- 
vedi's are equivalent to a Rial of Silver; ſo that the 
Piaſter, or Piece of 8 Rials, contains 504 ;. and the 
Piſtole, or four Pieces of Eight, 2060 Maravtd's. 
In the Laws of Spain, we meet with ſeveral Kinds of 
Maravedi"s ; Alphonſine Maravedi's, white Maravedi's, 
Maravedi's of Money, Maravedi's Combrenos, 
black Maravedi s, and old Maravedi's. When we 
find AMaravedi's alone, and without any Addition, it is 
to be underſtood of thoſe mention'd above; the reſt 
were different in Value, Fineneſs of Metal, Time, 
Sc. Mariana aſſerts, that this Coin is older than the 
Moors; that it came from the Goths; that it was an- 
tiently equal to a third Part of the Rial, and conſe- 
quently twelve Times the Value of the preſent Mara- 
vedi. Under Alphonſus XI, the Maravedi was 17 
Times, under Henry II, 10 Times, under Henry III, 
5 Times, and under John II, 24 Times the Value of 
the preſent Maravedi. We 

The Piaſter, or Piece of Eight, is equal to 45. 6d. 
Sterling; there are two Kinds of Piaſters, the one 
ſtruck at Potofi, the other at Mexico; theſe latter are 
a ſmall Matter heavier than the former, but in Return 
they are not quite ſo fine. The Exchange between 
Spain and England is made in Piaſters. 

The Spaniſh Coinage is eſteem'd one of the leaſt 
perfect in Europe; it is ſettled at Sevil and Segovia, 
the only Cities where Gold and Silver are It 
is true, there are brought from Mexico, Peru, and 
other Provinces of the Spaniſh America, ſuch vaſt 
Quantities of Pieces of Eight, and other Species, both 
of Gold and Silver, that it muſt be own'd, there is no 
State in the World where ſo much Money is coin'd, as 
in that of the King of Spain. 

In Portugal, they coin, likewiſe, Gold, Silver, and 
Copper; their Gold Coins are the moſt beautiful, and 


boldeſt in the whole World. They are, the Milleray, 


or St. Stephen; the Moeda d'Oro, and, of late Years, 


that beautiful Piece which is equal to 36 Shillings 


Sterling. 

The Moeda d Oro, or Moidore, is properly the Por- 
tugueſe Piſtole, and is equivalent to two Mille-roes, 
and to 27 Shillings Sterling ; there are alſo Doppio Moi- 
dores, or double Piſtoles, equivalent to 2 Pounds 14 
Shillings Sterling; and double Doubloons, equivalent to 
3 Pounds 12 Shillings Sterling. 

Their Silver Coins are, the Cruzada, Pataca, or 
Piece f Eight, and the Vintem; whereof they have 
two Sorts, the one Silver, and the other Billion. 

The Res, or Rez, which is equal to + of a Far- 
thing Sterling, is of Copper, and ſerves them in Ac- 


compts. 20 Res make a Vintem; 400 Res, or 20 


Vintems, a Cruzada ;, 100 Res, or go Vintems, or 22, 
a Mi-moeda, or Half Piſtole; 2000 Res, or 100 
Vintems, or 5 Cruzada's, or 2 Mi-moeda's, a Moi- 
dore; 4000 Res, or 200 Vintems, or 10 Guia, 
or 4 Mi-moeda's, or 2 Moeda d Oro, a Doppo Moeda; 
10000 Res, or 500 Vintems, or 25 Cruzada's, or 10 
Mi-moeda's, or 5 Moedas d'Oro, or 25 Doppio Moe- 
das, a Ducat of fine Gold: Therefore, 


| 6 *& 
A Mimoeda is equivalent to O 13 6 
A Moidore to — 107 © 
A Doppio Moeda to — 2 14 0 
A Ducat to — 6 15 0 


There are as many different Sorts of current Coins 
in 1taly, as there are States; tho? there are ſome com- 
mon to them all, as the Sequin of. Gold, and the Du- 
catoon, and Florin, of Silver. The Sequin is equi 


valent to 95. Sterling, _— of Venice, which is 
worth, by Weight, 9 Shillings and 3 Pence, or 4 


Pence, The Ducatoon is ſtruck particularly at Milan, 
; | N Venice, 


— 


Jenice, Florence; Genoa, Lucca, Mantua, and Parma; 
they are equivalent to about 4s. 8 d. Sterling. Italian 
Florins are worth about 8+ d. Sterling. | 

The Coins peculiar to Rome, are; thoſe of Silver, 


5. d. 
The Jule, equal to o Gr Sterling. 
Thoſe of Copper, 4 
Ss. d. 


The Bayoco —— o o; Penny and 5 
The Pixnatel, very near + a Farthing Sterling. 
Thoſe peculiar to Venice, are, 


5. d. Sterling. 


The Juſtine, equal to — 49 
The Derlingue, equal to I 2% 
That peculiar to Naples, is, 

The Carlin, equal to 0 6 
That peculiar to Genoa, is, 

The Croiſat, equal to 4 4 


Thoſe peculiar to the Principality of 7 are, 
J. d. 


The Monaco, equal to 4 4 
The Louis, equal to 0 3 
Thoſe peculiar to Piedmont and Savoy, are 
Thoſe of Gold, 5. d. 


The Louis d'Or, equal to — 16 © 
'That of Silver, 
The Lep, equal to 2 6 
In Holland, there are Coins of Gold, of Silver, of 
Billion, and of Copper; their Gold Coin is commonly 
a Double Ducat, equal to 18 Shillings Sterling, and of 
the pureſt Gold that can be coined, tho* they are not 
fo juſt in all the foreign Coins they are pleaz*d to coun- 
terfeit, which are either of baſe Alloy, or clipp'd. 
Their Silver Coins are, Crowns, or Dollars, Duca- 
goons, Florins, and Shillings; each whereof has its 
Diminution. The Stiver, or common Shilling, is of 
Billion ; the Duyt and Penny of Copper. | 
One Penny and a Half make a Duyt; 6 Pennies, or 
4 Duyts, make a Gros; 12 Pennies, or 8 Duyts, or 2 
Gros, make a S/uyver; 72 Pennies, or 48 Duyts, or 
12 Gros, or 6 Stuyvers, make a Scalin; 236 Pennies, 
or 160 Duyts, or 40 Gros, or 20 Stuyvers, or 35 Sca- 
lins, make a Florin, or Gilder; 708 Pennies, or 480 
Duyts, or 120 Gros, or 60 Stuyvers, or 10 Scalins, or 
3 Florin, make a Dollar, or a Ducatoon. 
| s. d. Sterling. 
The Stiyver is equal to o 17 
The Scalin to 0 7 
The Florin, or Gilder, to — 2 0 
The Dollar, or Ducatoon, to — 60 
The Gold Coins in Flanders are, the Imperials, Rides, 
or Philips, Alberts, and Crowns. Thoſe of Silver are, 
Philips, Rixdollars, Patagons, Scalines, and Guldens. 
The Patards are of Copper. 


5. d. Sterling. 
The Stuyver is equal to O 1 
The Scaling to — 0 72 
The Gulden to — — 2 0 
The Rixdollar, Dollar, Patagon, to 4 6 
The Imperial to N 


All foreign Coins are current in Switzerland, and 
the Sww3/s have no Coins peculiar to themſelves but the 
Ratzes and Blazes of Billion, the Ratze being ſome- 
thing above + of a Penny Sterling. | 

The Danes coin the Horſe, the Marc lubs, and the 
Scheſdal, of Silver. 


5. d. Sterling, 


The Horſe is equal to I Is 
The Marc lubs to 1 6 
The Scheſdal to 3 0 


The Swedes coin both Silver and Copper Species; 
the Silver Species are, the Chriſtines, Carolines, and 
Cavaliers. Thoſe of Copper are, the Rouftique, Al- 
Jeuore, Mark, and Money. | 
5. d. Sterling. 


The Chriſtine is equal to — 1 12 
The Caroline to 154% 
The Mark to — O 23 
The Ronſtigue to — o on and v of I 
The Aleuvre to — o o and ot 4 
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Silver, and that only in the Cities of Moſcow, Novo. 


The Swediſh Money, properly fo cab <* 
of Copper, very ſoft an rhaleable. als, is King 
Pieces, or Plates, about the Thickneſs of th gart 
liſh Crowns, and weighing five Pounds FRF Em. 
ſtamp'd at the four Corners with the Stordj 
and current in Sweden for a Rixtollay . Att, 
Eight ; ſo that a Man muſt have a tolerably 1 tece of 
or Pouch, to be capable to contain a few de Fob, 
genteel Pieces, invented, as 1 ſuppoſe, fot 8 thoſe 
for Gargantua, or Pantagruel, when they - dune 
Ombre, with the Lady Gargamelle. Pay d 

The Poles being, for the Generali | 
of Money, which they receiye often 2% joy Bid 
eſpecially at the Election of a new King, all f ande, 
Coins are current among them; therefore ther a U. 
no other Coins, beſides the Rixdollar, which h 5, 
here, as in other Countnes; but Silver Row, 5 
and Grochs, a * 


The Groch is equal to — 
The Roup to | 0 47 
The Ara to ; I 0! 

In Muſcovy, they ſtrike no Money but of Gold aq 
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. d. Sterling. 
Oord; 


— — 


ode, Twere, Pleſcow, and Peterſbourg. 

of each of theſe Gee is let to Ern 
of the Czar's Revenue; they have but the Name G. 
pecs, for both Kinds, tho* thoſe Copecs have their Hi. 
minution, viz. the Poluſt, which is 4 of the Copec 
and the Moſtosfke, which is 4 of the Copec, : 

| . | 5. d. Sterling, 

The Copec of Gold is equal to — 1 6; 
The Copec of Silver, of an oval Form o 1 
The Poluſk to 00; 


aA Mm .yv oct ity % ww. 6 . % 


The Moſtofke — 0 0x 
Throughout the Turkiſh Empire there is no other 


Money coined but of Gold Silver, on which is 
only inſcrib'd the Prince's Name, with the Year of 
the Tranſmigration of their Prophet. Their Gold 
Coin is the Sultanin, call d alſo Seberiff, or Sequin, 
equal to 9 Shillings Sterling. . Their Silver Cins ate, 
the Parat, or Paraſi, the Shakee of Aleppo and Stan- 
deroon, and the Afpre. | 
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ral 5. d. Sterling, 
The Parat, or Paraſi, is equal to o 1; 
The Shakee to — 0% 
The Aſpre to — 0 0x, 


In the Dominions of the Emperor of Morocco, on 
the Coaſt of Barbary, are ſtruck, viz. at Morocco, the 
Metacal of Gold, which is a Kind of Ducat of di- 
ferent  Fineneſs, conſequently of different Value; 
which Difference ariſes hence, that there is no Mint 
fix d, or regular Coiners at Morocco, but every. Jew 
and Goldſmith ſtrikes Ducats after his own Manner in 
open Shop. The Rubies, Medians, and Ziams, allo 
of Gold, and ſtruck at Fez, Algiers, and Tunis; thele 
three Places coin, alſo, Doubla's of Silver, and Burbs 5 
of Copper. Tunis coins, beſides, Nafares, and 
Blanquilles, of Silver, and Felours of Copper. 

The Rubee is equal to 35 Aſpres ;, the Menian to 50 
Apres; the Ziam, Zian, or Dian, to 100 Are 
the Doublas to 18 Afpres ; the Burba is the Ut 
Part of an Aſpre; the Blanguille is equal to 4 Ares; 
the Felours is 5 of the Blanquille ; the Merigal i cd 


: 2 Alpres. 
to about 390 Apres; and the Pardo to 2 k 75 — 
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The Rubie is worth 

The Menian — 

The Ziam, &c, ' ———— 

The Double er 

The Burba = — 

The Blanquille mn r 82 of and RA 


The FHelours =; — 11 of Gold 

The other Coins of Africa are, the Mer l 0 0 

current in Sofala, and the Kingdom of Monomotapts 
and the Pardo of Silver, current in Moſombica. 


— 
: 


4. d. Sterling. 

The Merigal is equal to — 18 » 
The Pardo to — i — Aich the 
All the Money made pl Perfia is ſt Hammes, 


— 


n 
* 
* 
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and the fame may be underſtood of the reſt 
Hamme" e e and the Coaſts of Africa, and even 
of Afi, the Invention of the Mill not being yet 
Mu je _—_ of Europe, nor even eftabliſh'd in every 
gone it. The King's Duty, in Perfia, is 74 per 
— for all the Monies coin d, which are now reduc'd 
Silver and Copper, there being no Gold coin'd 
dere, except a Kind of Medals, call'd Tela, at the Ac- 
ceſſion of a new Sophi; tho* this Tela, or Cheraſis, 
has ſome Courſe in Commerce, becauſe there is always 
vaſt Quantity ſtruck on ſuch Occaſion. Their Silver 
Cons are, the Abaſ,, Mamoudi, Shakee, and Bai; 
thoſe of Copper are, the Kabeſti, and Half Kabeſsi. 
5. d. Sterling. 


The Abaſſi is equal to — 1 4; 
Mamoudi to — o 8; 
Shakee to — — O 4+ 
Caſbequi to O Oer 


The Chineſe, following the Cuſtom of antient 
Times, have no Money coin d, but cut their Gold 
and Silver into Pieces of different Weights; thoſe of 
Gold are call'd Golchuts, by the Dutch, from their re- 
ſembling a Boat; there are two Kinds of theſe Gol- 
chuts, viz. the Golchut an Ingot, which, at 3 Pounds 
3 Shillings per Ounce, uſually amounts to 101 Pounds 
5 Shillings Sterling; and other Golchuts, which only 

ich Half as much; their Value in Proportion. 
Their Silver Coin is the Leam, call'd, by the Portu- 
guexe, Tael, which is equal to 6 Shillings and 8 Pence 
Sterling; their Copper Money is +++ of the Leam, 
or ſomewhat more than + of a Farthing, 

The Chineſe have, beſides the abovemention'd Spe- 
cies, a ſmall Money of Lead mix*d with the Scum of 
Copper, with Holes in the Middle, to ſtring them on, 
for the Eaſe of numbering; they call theſe Species 
Cara, Caſes, or Pitis; and the String, which uſually 
holds 200 of them, is call'd Santa. They are fo very 
brittle, that they never fall without breaking into a 


great Number of Pieces, and, if left all Night in Salt 


Water, ſtick fo cloſe together, that they can't be ſe- 
ted. One of theſe Caxa's is equal to 4 of a Far- 


— Sterling, and 300000 of them nearly equal to 


56 Dutch Livres. | | 
The Faponeſe coin Gold, Silver, and Copper; they 
call their Gold and Silver Coins Coupant; they have 
two Sorts of Gold Coupants, viz. Coupants of a long 
oval Figure, weighing one Ounce, fix Drachms, and 
equal to ſix Pounds, twelve Shillings, and Sixpence, 
Sterling; and other Coupants, near one Third of the 
former, amounting to about two Pounds, four Shillings, 
and two Pence. The Silver Coupant is equal to four 
Shillings and fix Pence Sterling. Their Copper Mo- 
ney is equal to of a Farthing Sterling; they bore 
them in the Middle, like thoſe of China, and ſtring 
them. The Japoneſe have, beſides, like the Chineſe, 
Ingots, which they cut of three different Weights ; 
the largeſt of 6 Rials, or 48 Taels, the Tael equivalent 
to 75 Dutch Styvers ; the ſecond equal to 6 Taels and 
a Half; and the third to 4 of a Rial, or 1 Tae! and 


ve. 

In the Dominions of the Great Mogul are coin'd 
Reupes, both of Gold and Silver; Mamouda s, of Sil- 
ver; and Pecbha's of Copper. 

J. s. d. Sterling. 
The Rupee of Gold is equal to 1 11 6 

There are two Kinds of Silver Rupees, viz. the old 
Rupees, and the new Rupees; and three different Sorts 
of both Kinds, viz. the old Rupees of Madras, and 
the new Rupees of Madras; the old Rupees of Surat, 
and the new Rupees of Surat; the old Rupees Siccas, 
and the new Rupees Siccas, 


The old Rupees of Madras are equal to 1 11 
New Rupees of Madras, to — 2 
Old Rupees of Surat, tokqͥ — 2 
New Rupees of Surat, to — 2 03 
Old Sicca's, to — — 2 
New Sicca's, to 2 


3 ů—ů — * 
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There are two Sorts of Mamouda's, viz. the great 
and ſmall Mamouda. 


s. d. Sterling, 
The Great Mamouda is equal to © 11 

Little Mamouda, to 0 06+ 

| Pecha, or Peſſa, to o oo 
The Princes tributary to the Great Mogul have alſo 

each their particular Coins, viz. 

The King of Matoucha, whoſe Territories lie to 
the North of Agra, the Capital of the Mogoliſtan, 
ſtrikes a ſmall Silver Coin, equal to an Engliſh Halt- 


nny. 

The Raja of Parta-jajamoula, to the North of Pa- 
tua, ſtrikes, likewiſe, little Pieces, both of Silver and 
Copper, of ſmall Value. 

The Raja, or King of Ogden, who commands be- 
tween Brampour, Seronge, and Amadaboth, coins a Sil- 
ver Money equal to 6 Pence Sterling ; and another of 
Copper, equal to a Halfpenny Sterling. 

The King of Cheda and Peza, a Tin Money, call'd, 
alſo, Cheda, of which there are two different Sorts, 
viz. one octagonal, equal to 14. 4 Sterling; and the 
other round, equal to + of a Penny Sterling. 

The King of Achem coins little light Gold Pieces, 
worth about 15 Pence Sterling; and Tin Pieces, 80 
of which are equal to the Exgliſʒ Penny, current in 
the Iſles of Sumatra. 

The King of Macaſſar coins a Gold Piece, equal to 
1 Shilling and 10 Pence Haltpenny Sterling. 

The King of Cambaya ſtrikes only Pieces of Silver 
and Copper; his Gold, wherein he abounds, is nego- 
tiated by Weight. 

The Kings of Java and Bantam, in the ſame Iſland 
of Java, and thoſe of the Molucca Iſlands, ſtrike 
only Copper Coins; they allow foreign Silver Species 
to be current in their Countries, but coin none, 

On the Coaſts, and in the Iſlands of the Indies, be- 
ſides the Pagodo s, Rupees, Lazins, Fano's, or Fanons, 
and Coupants, both of Gold and Silver, which are 
the generally current Coins, ſeveral of thoſe Places 
have their particular Coin, viz. at Goa, the St, Thomas 
of Gold, and the Fardos, and Xeraphin, of Silver. 

s. d. Sterling. 
The St. Thomas is equal to — 9 o | 
Fardos, to 2 8 
Xeraphin, to 2 1 

Along the Gulph of Perfia, about Mecca, and 
throughout Arabia, the Larin, which is in Form of a 
round Wire, or Cylinder, equal to the Barrel of a 
Pen, bent in two, and a little flatted at each End, to 
receive the Impreſſion of ſome Arabick, or Perſian 
Characters. The Larin is equal to eleven Pence 
Sterling. 

At Bantam, the Fardos already mention'd. At Ma- 
labar, the Tare, equal to a Halfpenny Sterling. 

At Surat, Agra, and the Reſt of Indoſtan, the Pe- 
cha, and Doudous of Copper; and the Baſarucos and 
Chedas of Tin. — 7 


$, - 
The Pecha is equal to — — 00 ooz 
The Doudous alſo to — — OO oon 
The Baſaruco to —— — 00 oo 
Octogonal Cheda to — — OO 0O0% 
The round Cheda to — — oo oo 


At preſent for the Coins generally current through 
all theſe different States. 


J. 5. d. Sterling, 
The Pagodo of Gold 108 
o 


denominated from its Impreſ- 5 O0 
ſion, an Indian Idol, is equal to 
The ſmalleſt Pagodo of Sil- oo. b os 
ver 1s equal to 
The largeſt Fanos of MY o 9 oo 
is equal to | 
The ſmalleſt to oo o 22 
The Fanos of Silver to — oo o 12 


Beſides all theſe different Coins above-mentioned, the 
Kingdom of Siam has its particular Species of Gold, 
Silver, and Copper. The gold Specics are five or ſix 

9 E | Grains 
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Grains heavier than the half Spaniſb Piſtole, and are 
equal to ſeven Shillings Sterling, but they are ſeldom 
ſeen in the Commerce. The Silver Coins are the Tical 
of Baat, the Mayam or Seling, the Foaxs, and San- 
payc. Theſe Pieces reſemble Nuts, a little flatted at 
the Extremities ; and are ſome of them cloven like 
Horſe-ſhoes : On two of the Sides are ſome Siameſe 
Letters. The Copper Money are the Bia and the 
Cauris. 
s. d. Sterling. 


The Tical or Baat is equal to 06 114 

The Mayam to oo 34 and 
The Foans to — — oo 24 

The Sanpayc to — oo 14 and r 
The Bia to oo ore 


In ſome Parts of the Eaſt-Indies, particularly in the 
States of the great Mogul; in a conſiderable Part of 
Africa, particularly in the Kingdoms of Angola and 
Congo; and in ſome Part of America, Shells ſerve for 
Money. Thoſe current in the Eaft-Indies are brought 
from the Maldives, where they are dug out of the 
Ground : The Indians call them Cowries, or Boages, 
ſixty-five of them are reckoned equivalent to the Pone, 
a ſmall Copper Coin, worth about an Half- penny Ster- 
ling; which brings each Cowry, to +55 of a Penny 
Sterling. 

In the Kingdoms of Angola and Congo thoſe Shells 
are called Zimbis, 2000 Zimbis make what the Ne- 
groes call a Maceuta, which is no real Money, where- 
of there is none in this Part of Africa ; but a Manner 
of reckoning: Thus, two Flemiſh Knives they eſteem 
a Macoute; a Copper Baſon two Pound weight, and 
twelve Inches Diameter, three Macoutes; a Fuly 
ten, &c. 

The ſame Shells are called Porcelains in America, 
and are on the ſame Footing with the Cotories. 

After this ſtrict and curious Examen of the different 
current Coins, both antient and modern, of all the 
Countries of the known World, of their different 
Matter, Form, Value, Sc. It will not be improper to 
obſerve here, that there are falſe or baſe Coins, which 
are either ſtruck by an unqualified Perſon, and of un- 
ſtatutable Metals; or thoſe which have loſt of their 
Weight, either by. being clipped on the Corners, or 
filed on the Edges, or by having ſome of their Sur- 
face peeled off ; if Gold by Aqua Regalis, if Silver by 
Aqua Fortis. Thoſe who apply themſelves to that 
black Art are the moſt barbarous of all Robbers, and 
ſhould be puniſhed as ſuch, without the leaſt Com- 
paſſion, for they not only rob a private Perſon, but a 
whole Commonwealth, the pooreſt Member as well as 
the rich ; for that Money thus clipped will perhaps 
fall to the Lot of a poor Handicraft-man, who has 
worked all the Week like a Slave, in Hopes to have 
at the End a certain Sum of Money, on which his 
Family depended to ſupply their preſent Wants, 
when he'll find himſelf diſappointed, not by the Fault 
of the Perſon who is to pay him, but by his being 
paid in a Coin which has loſt two or three Shillings of 
its Value, more or leſs, in the infamous Hands of a 
cruel Clipper. This infamous Practice of clipping, 
filing, Fc. has been long in Vogue in England, and 
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is not yet entirely aboliſhed ; for if d. 
Mint would be leaſed to a Officers of the 
will find yet ſome of thoſe Ruffan, | N into it, th 
. : ns lurking . W 

Holes, and applied to their Deeds of Darkrcg beit 
them be routed out and bleed that ln els, 
have fed themſelves with, nt Blood they 

Another Kind of falſe Coins are 
of Iron, Copper, or other Mal of Pieces 
Side with a thin Plate, or Leaf of Gold on each 
neatly ſoldered and joined around the Edo Sher, 
{truck like other Coins, with Figures, Le 
only to be diſtinguiſhed from them b 1 4 * 
Weight, and Sound. I would aſk = Div: Bulk, 
thoſe who ſet off thoſe falſe or clipped Coin = if 
have diſcovered the Fraud, though they be Lok? 
it, are not as guilty as the Cli oy 
themſelves. _ Mm Pens or fale Glines 

The Place where the Money is coined; 
In France there are as * as re — 
in the Alphabet, and it is known by the Letter 6 he 
Alphabet placed in the Exergue of the Gy dle 
the Piece has been ſtruck. All the Species r 
Paris are marked with the Letter A. Thoſe ” 9 
at Rouen in Normandy with the Letter B. 65; 3 
Province of Brittanm we have two Mint; * 
Rennes, where the Money is marked g. and — 
at Nantz, where they are marked with the Letter 1. 

Though there were antiently Mints in moft Citi 
of England, there is at preſent but one, and 3 
the Tower of London. This Mint was made x Corpo- 
ration by a Charter of King Edward III. and confitts, 
1. Of the Warden or Keeper of the Exchange and 
Mint, whoſe Office is to receive the Bullion brought 
in by Merchants, Goldſmiths and others, to pay them 
for it, and to over-ſce all the other Officers. 2. The 
Maſter-worker, who receives the Bullion from the 
Warden, cauſes it to be-melted, delivers it to the Mo- 
neyers, and takes it from them again, when coined: 
His Allowance formerly was not any Set-Fee, but ac- 
cording to the Pound-weight; as by an Indenture un- 
der the Great Seal. 3. The Comptroller, who ſees 
that the Money be made to the juſt Aſſize, to over- 
ſee the Officers, and reprimand them if the Money 
be not as it ought to be. 4. The Aſſay-Maſter, who 
weighs the Silver and Gold, and fees whether it be 
Standard. 5. The Auditor, who takes and makes up 
the Accompts. 6. The Surveyor of the Melting, 
who is to ſee the Silver caſt out, and that it be not al- 
tered after it is delivered to the Melter, i.e. after the 
Aſſay-Maſter has made Trial of it. 7. The Clerk of 
the Irons, who is to ſee that the Iron be clean, and fit 
to work with. 8. The Graver who engraves the 
Dies and Stamps for the Coinage of Money. 9. The 
Melters, who melt the Bullion before it comes to coin- 
ing. 10. The Blanchers, who anneal or boil and 
cleanſe the Money. 11. The Porters, who keep the 
Gate of the Mint. 12. The Provoſt of the Mit, 
who provides for all the Moneyers, and overſees them. 
And laſtly, The Moneyers, — of which ſhear the 
Money, ſome forge it, ſome ſtamp or coin it, and ſome 
round and mill it. 


* _— —_——— 
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S: OMMERCE is the Exchange of Commodities; 
or the buying, ſelling, or trafficking of Mer- 
chandize, Money, or even Paper ; in Order to profit 
by the ſame. 

Commerce is divided into Foreign, and Domeſtick or 
Inland Commerce. | 

Foreign Commerce is either by Land or by Sea; and 
that by Sea, by long or ſhort Voyages. And Dome- 
ſtick or Inland Commerce is either by wholeſale or re- 
tale; and ſometimes by both, 


There are ſom? general Qualifications common to 


ERCE 


all Sorts of Commerce, and ſome peculiar to each _ 
of Commerce, requiſite in the Perſon who undertakes 4 
be a Merchant, under either of the aforeſaid _ 
nations, and which he muſt endeavour to n 
fore he can expect to drive on a Commerce, with Hope 
of obtaining the End propoſed by it. 40 
The firſt general Qualification is to have 3 N 
Stock ſufficient to trade with Credit and Reputation 
both at Home with his Partners, if he has ac), 


Abroad with his Correſpondents, that he 4 4 4 Ex. 


pable to bear his Share of al the Charges pences} 


Bag gong . e SSA ASS Fa. 38 28 2 


5 - 3 of the Loſſes, when they happeh, with 
EY — Mae of all the 8 of 2 other, 
the ry are not contrary to the eſtabliſhed Rules of a 
rk Commerce, without being obliged to the ſhame- 
© Neceſſity of proteſting a Bill of Exchange, &c. be- 
cauſe he has no Caſh to pay it. 3 
The ſecond Qualification is Probity, which will al- 
make a Merchant deal fairly and candidly with 
wage Body, to be contented with a reaſonable and 
a profit; to put none but the beſt Goods in the 
Tanda of his Cuſtomers ; to pay honeſtly and exactly 
all the Handicratt-Men he is obliged to employ, with- 
out taking the cruel Advantage of their Neceſſity, to 
adervalue their Work, and to avoid thoſe fraudulous 
Bankruptcics, which is the worſe Theft, and for which 
no Legiſlature has found yet Puniſhment ſevere 
_ ; third general Qualification is to underſtand 
yery well every Branch of the Commerce he undertakes, 
that he may not be obliged to rely entirely on the 
Conduct, Honeſty, and Capacity of Agents, Brokers, 
Clerks, Book-keepers, &c. who have ſeldom all the 
good Tr neceſſary to qualify them for their 
Truft ; for if they underſtand very well their Buſineſs, 
they perhaps want Honeſty ; or if they are honeſt, 
they want Conduct ; but even ſuppoſe that they had 
all the good Qualities imaginable ; that they were ho- 
neſt, capable, diligent, careful, &c. which is very 
rare; it is notwithſtanding always very dangerous for 
a Merchant to confide wholly in Servants for the entire 
Management of his Affairs; for his Neghgence or 
Careleſſneſs alone would, perhaps, put them in Mind 
to act otherwiſe, than they defied to do when they 
enter into his Service; for we have an old Proverb in 
French, which, though vulgar, is nevertheleſs very 
juſt POccaſion fait le Laron, the Occalion makes the 
Thief; therefore a Merchant, let him be ever ſo rich, 
or ſo great, ſhould never believe it beneath him, to 
viſit often his Warehouſes, to ſee what Care is taken 
of the Goods repoſited there, and what Kind of Wares 
are brought in: He ſhould alſo hear, with ſome Fami- 
larity, the Servants he has appointed to thoſe Places, 
in Order to diſcover by their Diſcourſe, if none of 
them appropriate to their own Uſe, or to ſpeak in 
plain Engliſo, rob their Maſter ; which is but too of- 
ten the unhappy Fate of plain-dealing honeſt Mer- 
chants, who, infatuated with the ſuppoſed Honeſty of 
their Servants, leave them a full Career, to act as they 
pleaſe, and would even think it a Sort of Injuſtice in 
them to ſuſpect a Servant, who all the while, ſells 
their Goods for his own Uſe, and reduces them at laſt 
to the ſhameful Neceſſity of ſacrificing their Credit and 
Reputation to the Security of their Perſon, by a Bank- 
ruptcy. A Merchant ſhould alſo inquire if the Artifi- 
cers, who bring Goods to his Warehouſes, do not 
make Preſents to the Warehouſe-keepers, or Clerks, 
in Order to engage them to take bad as well as good 
Merchandizes, as it happens but too often, and which 
contribute much towards leſſening the Credit of a Mer- 
chant, who ſees his Commerce declining daily, without 
being capable to diſcover the Cauſe thereof, when there 
is no other than the Perfidy of their Servants, who 
put bad Goods in the Hands of his Cuſtomers, while 
at the ſame Time he deſigns they ſhould be ſupplied 
vith the beſt, ſince he pays for the beſt ; a few Turns 
in his Warehouſes, at leaſt twice a Week, would re- 
medy that deſtructive Inconveniency. He ſhould 
e ſit often in his Compting-Houſes, and watch 
narrowly the Conduct of his Book-keepers, and exa- 
mne often his Books himſelf, eſpecially the moſt eſ- 
lential ones, as the Ledger, Caſh-book, Book of In- 


= himſelf a very good Accomptant, or Arithme- 
If a Merchant carries on a Domeſtick or Inland 
erte, beſides all the heretofore-mentioned gene- 
hcation, he muſt have theſe particular ones; 
rect 1. To be very well ſkilled in the Commodities he 
in, ſo as to be a perfect Judge of their Goodneſs ; 
never 3 or never buying but from the beſt 
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when he knew that it is impoflible they could afford 


Voice, and of Remittances, &c. and therefore ſhould ' 


* 5 
Artificers; and nevet attempting to lower their Price, 
the beſt Sort of Goods for leſs; for then he wbuld ne- 
ceſſitate them for Fear of loſing his Cuſtom, and ar 
the ſame Time have the ſame Gain, to impoſe bad 
Goods upon him. 2. To never retale his Gobds if he 
has ſet up for a wholeſale Merchant, ſince thereby he 
prejudices vaſtly the Retalers; or if he be obliged to 
do it, never allowing his Merchandize, thus retaled, at 
a lower Price than the Retalers can afford to ſell them, 
ſince he is always ſure to diſpoſe of his Goods to 
thoſe Retalers, whereas, was he to fell them at the 
ſame Price they are allowed to the Retalers, thoſe poor 
Retalers Shops would be deſerted, ſince *tis reaſona- 
ble enough to ſuppoſe that we can find a greater 
Choice, and better Merchandizes in a Warehouſe than 


in a Retaler's Shop, and who would forbare reſorting, 
to it, if, beſides theſe Advantages, he is ſure alſo to 


buy there at a lower Price. 3. A wholeſale Dealer 


ſhould never give too much Credit to Retalers, unleſs 
he be very ſure of his Money; neither will an honeſt 
Retaler, who deſigns to pay, or is in a Condition to 
pay, inſiſt upon being truſted too much or too long, 
which is always very detrimental to a wholeſale Dealer, 
who can gain a great deal more by the quick Return of 
his Money, than by the exorbitant Profit he expects 
from truſting, beſides the great Riſk he but too often 
runs of loſing both Principal and Intereſt. g. A 
wholeſale Dealer ought not, under that Pretext of truſt- 
ing, to put bad Merchandizes, or the Rubbiſh of his 
Warehouſes, to Retalers, ſince he reduces them thereby 
to the Neceſſity of ſelling thoſe bad Merchandizes often 
cheaper than prime Coſt, and conſequently to the Impoſſi- 
bility of repaying him, beſides expoſing their Shops to be 
diſcredited. 4. A Retaler can ſcarcely commit a greater 
Crime than that of taking Merchandizes at any Rate, 
and of any Sorts, good or bad, of a wholeſale. Dealer, 


with the premeditated Deſign of never paying for them,” 


and of ſelling them at any Rate, with no other View 
than that of getting Money for his own Uſe. An- 
other Crime as enormous as this, in a Retaler, is to 
ſell by bad Weight or Meaſures, which is robbing 
impudently a whole Commonwealth, and diſtreſſing 
in particular the pooreſt Members of it; who, when 
they pay for a Pound or a Yard, Sc. of Merchandize, 
are cheated, perhaps, by the Retaler of half an Ounce, 
or an Ounce in that Pound, or a Nail in that Yard. 
Though the Legiſtature in England has took all the 
neceſſary Precautions againſt ſuch barbarous Frauds, 
by fixing a Standard for the Weights and Meaſures of 


the Kingdom, and appointed beſides a Set of Men to 


viſit from Time to Time the Retalers Shops, and 
examine their Weights and Meaſures, with Power to 
fine the el. but their Deſign is but too often 
fruſtrated in that Caſe ; for thoſe Perſons, who were 
appointed for that Viſit, ſhould come on the Retaler 
unaware, or when he expects them leſs : They have 
not only a certain fixed Time for their Viſit, but they 
likewiſe make them with ſo much Ceremony or For- 
mality, that the unfair Dealer, being apprized of it, has 


all the Time to hide his bad Weights and Meaſures, 
.and to put in their Place, thoſe at the Standard, which 


are never ſeen in his Shop, but at the Time of thoſe 
Viſits ; and if, by Chance, the Retaler is ſurpriſed in 
flagrant Delict, by thruſting ſome Money into the 
Hands of the Viſitors, his Fraud is concealed, and he 
eſcapes. unpuniſned. The Fraud does not conſiſt 
wholly in the Weight, for a Retailer may have his 
Weights at the Standard, and neverthelefs defraud 
his Cuſtomers; for a certain very honeſt Scale- 
maker, in Maiden- lane, Wood-ftreet, in the City, told 
me once, that there are very few Shops, eſpeci- 
ally Chandlers Shops, who have not an Art to give 
a Turn to their Scales, and that they commonly thruſt 
a Pin in the Loop a-Top of the String (in the Scales 
with Strings) on that Side they put the Merchandize 


in, to make that Side bare down ſooner than the other, 


wherein they put the Weights, | | 
A Merchant who carries on a Foreign Trade, ſhould 
be very well acquainted with the different Products "of 
e 
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the Country, or Countties he trades to, and which 

Part of thoſe Countries produces the beſt Goods, and 

perfectly know the beſt, readieſt, and cheapeſt Means 

to come at them, and conſult the beſt Method how to 

have them the ſooneſt Imported; for that Purpoſe he 

ſhould have always (eſpecially if he carries on a conſi- 

derable Commerce capable to defray the Expences of it) 

a truſty and honeſt Factor (if ſuch a Thing can be 

found) at the Place where he trades to ; to whom he 

ſhall allow an honeſt Salary, and the Liberty to trade 

for himſelf if he pleaſes, (to take off all Sort of Temp- 

tation of Cheating) which Factor ſhould take a parti- 

cular Care, and ſpare neither Money nor Trouble, to 

have always the beſt Merchandize againſt the Time 

fixed for the Exportation ; that the Carriages, or Ships 
ſhould not wait through his Negligence, which De- 
lays, let them be ever ſo little, are always attend- 
ed with very great Inconveniencies, and always prove 
very prejudicial to his Merchant; for if he trades 
either by Land or Sea, he runs the Riſk of loſing, 
perhaps, the Sale of his Merchandize when arrived, 
or, at leaſt, of keeping it longer on his Hands, than 
he had done, if his Factor had been more expedi- 
tious; for the Factors of other Merchants, who deal 
in the ſame Commodities, having uſed a greater Dili- 
gence in ſupplying their Maſters, have put them in 
a Condition to ſupply the Country with the Goods it 
wanted, and with as much, perhaps, as it wanted at 
that Seaſon, before the unhappy Maſter of the indo- 
lent Factor can receive his. The other Inconvenien- 
cies are, that if the Merchandizes are to be export- 
ed by Sea; the Ships, by thoſe Delays, will loſe 
the Opportunity of à fair Wind, and be detained 
one, perhaps two, four, and ſometimes ſix Months 
longer in the Harbour than they ſhould, during which 
Time the Proviſions are exhauſted, and a freſh Stock 
muſt be provided, the Wages of the Sailors run, and 
the Cargo is expoſed, perhaps, to be damaged; be- 
ſides the loſing, if in Time of War, the Advantage 
of a Convoy, and of being expoſed thereby to fall in 
the Enemy's Hands, or to a greater Inconſtancy of 
the Weather, to Tempeſt, Sc. by the Change of the 
Seaſon, during which Ships are often loſt. 

But if the Negligence of a Factor is always prejudi- 
cial to a Merchant, his being over diligent can alſo be 
attended with ſome Inconveniencies, eſpecially if he 
ſtuffs his Warehouſes with damageable Goods, and 
which are not of a long keeping, a long while before 
they can be exported, becauſe, perhaps, he meets 
with a Bargain ; for of what Service can be that Bar- 
gain to his Merchant, if when he receives his Mer- 
chandizes they are not fit to be expoſed to Sale, and 
hell be obliged, perhaps, to fell them a great deal 
cheaper than prime Coſt, or throw them in the Street ? 

If a Factor embarks Bale Goods, he muſt take Care 
to have them well pack'd up, that the Water could 
not reach them to damage them, and ſee himſelf that 


they be put in that Part of the Ship, where they are 


| leſs expoſed to Dangers of that Kind: If Wines or 
other Liquors, he muſt have them put into well con- 
ditioned Caſks, ſtrong and very well hoop*d, for 
otherwiſe, by the continual Motion of the Ship, they 
would chance to burſt the Caſk, and be loſt, which 
happens but too often, He muſt viſit the Ship before 
it ſets Sail, to ſee if there are any neceſſary Reparations 
wanted, and ſee them done, and alſo conſult the 
Wind as often, and even oftner than the Maſter of 
the Ship himſelf does, that he may loſe no Opportu- 
nity of failing when the Wind ſerves, and there is no 

Juſt Cauſe to hinder it. 


Beſides all this above-mentioned, a Factor is to be 


very exact in obſerving the Commiſſion or Order of his 
Merchant; he ought to inform himſelf carefully of the 
Commodities his Merchant deals in, and what ſells 
beſt, and of the Courſe of Exchange; to inform his 
Merchant whenever he buys or ſells, Ships off, or re- 
ccives Goods; for if he ſells a Parcel of Goods, and 
neglects to give Advice thereof, and in the mean 
Time the Buyer proves inſolvent, the Factor ſhall 


pay the Debt, although he had an abſolute Commiſ- 
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ſion; for no Man gives Comimi 
Goods fold, and not to know of it, 8 * 
miſſion be abſolute. ugh 


I ſay abſolute Commiſſion, for there are tw Sor 
0 


of Commiſſions given to Facts : 
Commuſſion, and a limited one. * 1 am abſolute 
a Merchant 


have , 
the Go. 


An abſolute Commiſſion is when 
his Factor free Power to buy, ſell, Lives 
modity, at Diſcretion, — he r Y om- 
Commiſſion are uſually theſe Words, Buy 0 in wh 
Commodity as the Market goes: Or, 4; t — fuch 
leave it wholly to you, and defire you to af a; ice, I 
ſelf. Bur a limited Commiſſion does bind 1 Jour 
Factor to a certain Price, for the buy 14 


any Kind of Merchandiſe ; in which Cong l 
uſually theſe Words, Buy or ſell ſuch a C 4 are 
at 


fo _ or if you _— let it alone: Or, If you ca 
. GOO be. 

If a Factor, ſays Malens, ſells G 
Account to another, payable at Time 8 * >; 
the ſame when it is due; and, in the mean Time —_ 
other Men's Money remain in that Man's Han d lets 
paid, for Goods 0 him formerly ſold; this Faq = 
to be anſwerable for that Money to thoſe * * is 
although he ſhould never recover a Penny of it: my 
he can't, without Fraud, bear with the Non-pay 10 
of other Men's Money, when due, and * cpa 
*. N of his own, © 

It a Factor buy a Commodity according t 
miſſion, and r the Price Mr 
Factor fraudulently converts the Gain to his own Uſ.. 
the Merchant, in this Caſe, - may recover 5 
from his Factor, by the Cuſtom of Merchants, upon 
Proof thereof. 5 0 

If a Factor, by the Advice of his Merchant, buy a 
Commodity with his Merchant's Money, or by his 
Credit, and his Factor, without Advice, ſells the fame 
again for his own Benefit; the Merchant ſhall recover 
this Gain of the Factor, and, moreover, ſhall be a- 
merced for the ſame. 

If a Factor ſells his Merchant's Goods to a Man 
diſcredited, and that Buyer breaks before Payment, 
the Factor ſhall pay for the ſaid Goods, unleſs he can 
prove” that he was ignorant of it, and that he truſted 
the Man for Goods of his own alſo. 

It a Factor do, by falſe Entry at the Cuſtom- 
Houſe, conceal Part of the Cuſtom, without Advice 
of his Merchant, whereby the Goods become forfeited 
to the Prince; the faid Factor ſhall anſwer the Value 
thereof to his Merchant, as they coſt, if for Goods to 
be exported z or as they might have been fold, if it 
be for Goods to be imported. 

If a Factor, or Merchant, in England, procures 2 
Merchant Stranger Goods, to pay but Engliſþ Cuſtom, 
by entering them as his own; ſuch Factor, or Mer- 
chant, ſhall forfeit all his Goods to the King. 

If a Factor makes any Return to his Merchant for 
the neat Produce of Goods ſold, in prohibited Goods, 
without Commiſſion, the Factor ſhall bear the Lok, 
or Damage; but if a Factor do any unlawful Act, by 
Order of his Merchant, the Merchant ſhall make 
good the 'fame, and the Factor ſhall pay rriple 
Damages. 

Io Factor be robb'd of his Merchant's Goods, he 
Il bear the Loſs. | | 

If a Factor buys Goods which afterwards r 
damag'd by Accident, the Merchant ſhall bear 
Loſs. <q 

A Factor is only accountable for the Money 5 
ceives for Goods ſold by him, c. but if wy 
prove falſe Coin, or bad, he is to make it go I, 

If a Factor, by Bill of Exchange, mak 87"; , 
Money payable to a Perſon that breaks before he 
Bill is due; the Factor, in this Caſe, may, ara uch i 
to countermand his Bill from the Acceptot, — * 
he has paid the broken Merchant before due, 
ſwerable for the ſame to the Factor. inſure 

If a Factor has Orders from his Merchant D 1 
Goods, c. for a certain Voyage, and has VA his 


= 3 ; 
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err 


ad” ² ü ; — ü e at as BM an an at' eee 


- 


lands ſufficient to pay the Premium ; if this Fac- 


kis eglects the ſame, and does not inſure, and the 


- "Ik or Goods periſh at Sea, the Factor ſhall be 


P 1 | 
the Damage to his Merchant, unleſs he 
alen ng Renens why he did not inſure. 
gives gor, having inſur d Goods, &c. which hap- 
If be loſt, and the Factor (having no Order or 
2 miſſion to act at Diſcretion) makes Compoſition 
er che Inſurers, he ſhall be anſwerable to his Mer- 
at for what Abatements he makes, as well as for 
reſt that was inſured. So 
If a Factor wrongs his Merchant by Errors in Ac- 
he is to make good the ſame, not only the 
nn, but likewiſe the Intereſt ger > — the 
"if the Factor happens to wrong himſel 
2 p the — - It is therefore uſual for 


| - Factors, in their Account of Sales, or Invoices, to 


urite at the Foot of the Accounts, Errors excepted. 
Factorage, Proviſion, or Commiſſion, is Wa- 
of a Factor, and is ſo much to the Factor for 
8 hundred Pounds Value of the Produce of 
Goods bought or ſold by the ſaid Factor; which Pro- 
viſion is uſually more or leſs, according to the Diſtance 
of the Factory, or Place of Trade. Thus, a Mer- 
chant at London allows his Factor, 


Ar p f 
moſt other Farts ( 1 « 
ae ge 
dies — * x 

At Sy. na, eppo, . þ 

and other Parts 2 J. per Cent. 

of Turkey — \ © 

At Leghorn, and o- 
ther Parts of 4 24 J. per Cent. 


uh Commiſſion for 
| * buying, and as 
At Spain, P ortugal, 21, per Cent. N much Br ſel- 
or France — . . ln 
kt Hamburg, and) So 
other Parts of the 2 1, per Cent. 
Faſt-Land — Pw 
At Rotterdam, and | 
other Parts of the 14 l. per Cent.. 
United Provinces 


* 
r „ Cent. | 


— — 


Which Factorage, or Commiſſion: money, is inſerted 
among the other Charges the Factor has been at, con- 
cerning his Merchant's Goods; as Warehouſe-Room, 
Bro Wharfage, Cuſtom, c. and being de- 
ducted out of the total Sum the Factor ſold his Mer- 
chant's Goods for, the Remainder is call'd the neat 
Proceed of the Account. 

A Merchant who trades by Sea, being provided 
with a Factor thus qualified, at all the py Ports 
he trades to; muſt alſo take Care, it he defigns to 
make all the Advantage he can of his Commerce, 
whom he intruſts with the Command of his Ships; 
for the bad Conduct, Knavery, &c. of a Maſter of 
a Ship, is oftner the Cauſe of the entire Ruin of a 
Merchant, than any other Accident that can happen 
to him: He ſhould ſearch Maſters for his Ships, 
which, beſides being very expert in the Art of Navi- 
gation, ſhould have his Intereſt as much at Heart as 
his own; and not employ thoſe indolent, and lazy 
Fellows, who are ſo tedious in their loading and un- 
loading, that they devour Half the Profit of their 
Freight, before they can be perſuaded to quit the Har- 
bour; and unleſs they have always a Merchant, or his 
Factor, at their Backs, are two or three Months in 
doing what could have been eaſily done in a Month 
or ſ Weeks; who pretend to be always hunting 
ater their Sailors, and their Sailors after them, ſo that 
neither of them wiſh to find one another : Nor thoſe 
barbarous Wretches, who uſe their Sailors worſe than 

& were rowing in a Galley in Turkey; beating 
them inhumanly, — ſometimes killing them; which 
8 the Cauſe, as might reaſonably be luppoſed, why 


2 
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the Crew of ſo many Engliſb Merchant Ships riſe 
againſt the Maſter, and run away with the Ship, which 
does not happen in an Age in another Country, where 
they uſe Sailors, eſpecially in France, with à great deal 
of E and Moderation; never beating the 
Sailors, but for ſome great Fault committed; and then 
they receive the Puniſhment preſcrib'd by the King's 
Ordinances, for the good Order to be obſerved in the 
Navy. For if, in France, the Maſter of a Merchant 
Ship has uſed à Sailor barbarouſly; during the Voyage ; 


that Sailor, by making his Complaint, at his Return, 


to the Commiſſary, or Intendant of the Marine, may 

an — Satisfaction, and the Maſter to be pu- 
niſhed according to the Heinouſneſs of the Crime: 
And if he was to kill one of his Sailors, which never 
happens, he could not eſcape from being hanged. 


Nor thoſe mercenary Maſters, who ſeldom conſider 


how good the Sailors are, but how cheap they cart 
have them; or who ſtarve their Sailors, or feed them 
with bad Proviſions; or ſo overload a Ship, that it 
can neither fail, nor be worked well; hence its being 
always in Danger of being loſt, in hard- Weather: Or 
thoſe, who, to ſave Wages; never take a ſufficient 


Number of Hands to work the Ship: Nor thoſe who 


are ſo infatuated with their pretended Skill in the Art 
of Navigation, as to be above following any other 
Advice but their own; and often go to break their 
Noſes againſt a Coaſt, and wreck on a Rock, c. 
when. they have been forewarned againſt it. For the 
Maſter of a Ship, let him be ever 6 expert, can't 
fail with too much Caution, when he thinks himſelf 
near any imminent Danger. Nor thoſe infamous 
Thieves, who wreck their Merchant's Ship on pur- 
poſe, to defraud thoſe who have inſured it, or for 
ſome other private View. Was I a Merchant, I 
would never intruſt with the Command of a Ship, a 
Maſter who is univerſally hated by all the- Sailors thar 
know him; for it is a Sign that he really uſes them 
very ill, and would, perha y hold of -any Oppor- 
tunity. to be revenged of him, at the Merchant's Ex- 

nce. | | * a 
2. A Merchant employs, alſo, oftentimes, Brokers, 
which are a Kind of Factors, who are uſually decay*'d 
Merchants, or Men that know their Trade well, hat 
— have not a Stock to trade themſelves, but 

ving great Acquaintance, are einploy'd by Mer- 
chants to bring Cuſtomers to buy their Merchandiſe, 
for which the Merchant uſually allows the Brokers 
about Half per Cent. Theſe Men are moſtly of 
known Integrity, and upon the Broker's Word the 
Merchant gives often the Buyer Credit. 

Theſe are the principal Perſons commonly employ'd 
by Merchants who carry on a very conſiderable fo- 
reign Commerce; and they ſhould 405 take Care, that 
among thoſe, eſpecially their Factors, Caſhiers, and 
Warehouſe-keepers, ſhould ſpeak ſeveral I anguages, 
eſpecially the moſt univerſally ſpoken in the Countries 
they trade to. If they trade to the Meſt- Indies, their 
Factors there ſhould ſpeak Spaniſh ; if to the Levant, 
or Turkey, the Lingua Franca; if to Italy, Italian, or 
French; if to the North, German, or French; if to 
the Low Countries, French, if to Holland, Dutch, or 
French: And I can venture to ſay, that a Factor, who 
ſpeaks French, can ſerve for all Parts of the World, 
except Turkey, and the Weſt-Indies. The Merchants 
themſelves, if it was poſſible, ſhould underſtand ſe- 
veral Languages, if it was but only to read their Let- 
ters; they ſhould alſo know ſomething of naval Ar- 
chitecture, or the Conſtruftion of a Ship, that they 
may be capable to judge of its Soundneſs, when it 
wants repairing, and when well repair'd; of the 
Goodneſs of the Rigging, &c. - 

The next Thing which a Merchant ſhould be tho- 
roughly acquainted with, are, the different Products 
of the ſeveral Countries he trades to; and to help our 
Pupils to acquire that Knowledge, I'll put here a Ca- 
talogue of all the Commodities which the ſeveral 
Parts of the World can ſupply him with, alphabeti- 
cally digeſted ; mentioning, likewiſe, under each Ar- 

9 F ticle, 
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ricle, the principal trading Port- towns of each Part of 
the World where a Ship is to put to; and beginning 


ith 
77 AFRICA. 


Note, That Africa is about 1200 Times as big as Eng- 
land; and the Ile of Madagaſcar is near twice as 
big as England. 


The principal Towns of Trade, or Ports, in that 
Part of Africa call'd Barbary, are, Sally, Morocco, 
Tangier, Fez, Ceuta, Algiers, Sandta Crux, Saphia, 
Tripoli, and Barca. Along the Sea Coaſt between 
Guinea and the Cape of Good Hope, are, St. Fames's 
Fort, in the River Gambia, Sierra Leona, Sherboro, 
Madre-bomba, Cape Miſerado, Cormontyn, Emacham, 


- Rio Nuno, the Ivory Coaſt, Widdah, and Cape Coaſt 


Caſtle on the Gold Coaſt. 

Thar Part of Africa between Guinea and the Cape 
of Good Hope produces, chiefly, Gold Duſt, Amber- 
greaſe, Guinea Pepper, Elephants Teeth, Civet, Of- 
trich Feathers, Amber, Ebony, Canes, Cocoa-nuts, 
Cloves, Saffron, Cryſtal, and abundance of Negroes, 
which furniſh all the Plantations of the Europeans in 
America with Slaves. The other Part, call'd Bar- 
bary, produces Hides, Wax, Sanders, Sugar, Oil, 
Cordovans, Hemp, Flax, Dates, Almonds, Indico, 
Gum, Rice, Citrons, Lemons, Copper, &c. 

The Commodities exported out of Europe into Gui- 
ea, and from thence as far as the Cape of Good 
Hope, are, Fire and other Arms, Knives, Hatchets, 
and all Sorts of hard Wares, &c. Tobacco, Brandy, 
Beads for Necklaces, of all Sorts of Colours, Shells, 
call'd Porcelains, or Zimbi's, for Coins, Ec. Thoſe 
exported into Barbary, are, all Kinds of light woollen 
Manufactures, of all Colours, eſpecially yellow, red, 
and green, Sc. 

The chief Towns of Trade in Madagaſcar, are, 
Charambou'e, and Fauſhere. Madagaſcar produces 
Ginger, Cloves, Red Sanders, Saffron, Wax, Amber, 
Gum, Ebony, Cryſtal, Cocoa-nuts, and Metals. The 
Commodities exported out of Europe, into thoſe Pla- 


ces, are the ſame as thoſe exported into Guinea, the 
Shells excepted. 


AMERTITC A. 


Note, That America is about go Times as big as Eng- 
land, and that it is divided into three Parts, viz. 
Nerth America, the Middle Part, and South Ame- 


rica. 


The chief trading Towns, and Places, of North 
America, are, Quebeck, Breſt, Port Royal, Inguebet, 
Port Nelſon, Hudſon's Bay, and Padouſack. The prin- 
cipal Commodities of all theſe Places, are, Bever, and 
other rich Furs, Whale-Oil, Stockfiſh, c. 

The chief trading Places of the Middle Part of 
America, are, Boſton, and London, in New England, 
New York, Philadelphia in Penſilvania, Oxford in Ma- 
land; James Town, and Wiccomoco, in Virginia; 
Charles Town in Carolina, Port Royal, Sevil, and St. 
Jago, in Jamaica; St. Domingo, Cape Francois, Port 
de Paix, Leogane, &c. in the Iſle of St. Domingo; 
Port Royal, &c. in Martinico; Antego, and Barbadbes, 
in the Caribbee Iſlands ; and alſo Porto Bello, Panama, 
Carthagena, Curaſco, Caracco, Porto Rico, Acapulco, 
Mexico, and Vera Cruz, The chief Commodities of 
all theſe Places, are, Cotton-wool, Sugar, Tobacco, 
F urs, Indico, Ginger, Cloves, Mace, Nutmegs, Ro- 
lin, Turpentine, Copper, Tar, Deal Boards, Gold, 


Silver, Pearls, Cocoa-nuts, Cochineal, Honey, Balm, 


Amber, Hides, Tallow, Salt, medicinal Drugs, and 
Log-wood. | 


The chief trading Towns of South America, are, 


 Caramaniu, St. Maguel, and Morequinto, in Firm 


Land; Peſton, Cuſco, Lima, Gucaquil, Bueſa, and 
Creux de Nueva, in Peru; St, Salvador, St. Vincent, 
and St, Sebaſtian, in Brafil ; Aſſumption, Conception, 


Villa Rico, and Cividada, in P | 

Mondoc, and Serona, in bin. $19 and . ary 
modities of thoſe Places, ate, beſide? pal Com. 
and Fowl, Gold and Silver in ab — N Fi 
Precious Stones, Long Pepper, Gums R © Balſam, 
Cottons, Tobacco, Cochin:al, Brafl., Drug 
Train-Oil, Braſs, Iron, Copper, and H- * Seer, 

The chief Commodities exported om 

into America, are, all Sorts of European Rn Ew, 
as Woollen and Linnen Cloth, Hats, "ulature, 
Gloves, Sc. Fire and other Arms, To Roc 
ſides Meal, Wine, Sc. N, Oe, be. 


IR A374 


Note, That this Country is about 15 Times 31. 
England, and borders South-weſt on ch. 5 big u 
where the Children of 1/ael paſg'q * dea, 
Land. on dry 


The chief Towns of Trade in Aa: | 
Mecca, Aylan, Heratt, Janama, Za — lane 
Arabia produces, chiefly, Gold, Precious afar. 
Coffee, Cinnamon, Myrrh, Balm, Frankincenſ ON. 
banum, Benzoin, Storax, Manna, Caflia, &; "i 
chief Commodities exported out of Eur i, 


bia, are, Woollen Manufactures particuly k — 
Country. 


CHINA and TONQUjN 


Note, That China is about 18 Times as big as Eg. 
land, and is ſaid to contain 188; Cities. 


The chief Towns of Commerce in Ching, are, P. 
kin, Cachao, Kianguing, Hangchen, Cinan, Hean, 1 
nea, and Quangeben. China produces Gold, Silyer 
Precious Stones, Porceline, China Ware, Quickſilyer 
China Wood, Sugar, Cottons, Silks, Camphor, Rhu. 
barb, Civet, Muſk, and Ginger. The chief Com- 
modity exported into China, is Money. 


EAST-INDIES 


Note, That the Eaſt-Indies, i. e. the Aus Empire, 
is about 19 Times as big as England, 


The chief Places of Commerce (on this Side of the 
Peninſula, or neareſt Part of India, on the Malabar 
Coaſt) are, Surat, Bombay, Cambay, Goa, and Daman; 
and on the further Side of the Peninſula, on the Core- 
mandel Coaſt, Sc. the chief Towns are, Fort St. 
George, Biſſuagar, Maliapur, Negapitan, Hughley, Ba- 
leſcar, and Agra the Seat of the Great Mogul; alſo, 
Achin, Bencouli, and Indrapore, Engliſb Factories, on 
the Coaſt of the Iſland of Sumatra; which, tho near, 
are not in the Territories of the Mogul. 

The Eaſt- Indies produce Callicoes, Canes, Cottons, 
Velvets, Silk, Taffata's, Carpets, Muſlin, Indico, 
Aloes, Sattins, Saltpetre, Spices, Amber, Borax, 
Ambergreaſe, Rhubarb, Wormſced, Sal Ammoniack. 
Rice, Tea, Fans for Women, Cornelian Rings, A- 
gates, Rough Diamonds, Pearl, China Ware, Cocoa- 
nuts, Cinnamon, Ginger, Pepper, Caſſia, Gold 
Silver, Porceline Earth, Bengals, and Alabaſter. The 
chief Commodity imported into India, is Money- 


ENGLAND, or GREAT-BRITAIN. 


Note, That Great-Britain contains 38 * 4 
England, 16 Counties of , ales, and 35 of Scotland. 


The chief Cities, or Towns, of Commerce, in m_ 
Britain, are, London, Briſtol, Liverpoo!, New __ 
Hull, Plymouth, and Norwich, in England; + in 
Burgh, Aberdeen, St. Andrews, Glaſcow, and Leit, 
Scotland, "nd great 

England produces, chiefly, very fine, 2 hire 
abundance of Sheep's Wool; as that of Herefor Fd 
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and Iron Ware, Fuſtians, Lead, Cop 


: oherfoi - the e of Wight, Devonſhire, Glouceſter- 
Li _ ow f Wigh as thoſe of Norwich 
n rams, Barateens, Camlets, Calamanco's, 
pon Paragons, c. of Exeter, as Says, Sem- 
= , Perpetuano's, Cc. Druggets, Serges, 
Silks, Velvets, Sattins, Flannels ; 

in, Copper, Lead, Allum, Copperas ; 

Leather, _ x Lond rac Bricks, Lime, Soap, 
pot-Aſhes, Glals, and Saffron z Sea-Coal and Scots- 
Coal. in the North call'd Cannel ; Beer, and Ale. 


Wine, Brandy, Linnen Cloth, Oil, Curtants, Rai- 
ſins, Marble, Sc. | 


FRANCE. 


t France is near 4 Times as big as England, 
Nate, Thats 72 Governments, befides the Dutchy of 
| Lorrain, and the French County. 


The chief Towns, or Places of Commerce, in France, 
are, Nantz, St. Malo, Port Louis, or Lorient, Mor- 
Joly Rochelle, the Ie of Re, Havre de Grace, Bour- 
Laux, Dunkirk, &c. on the Ocean; and Marſeilles, 
Toulon, Antibes, &c. on the Mediterranean. | 

France produces Wines, Paper, Almonds, Coral, 


Linnen Cloths, Salt, Brandy, Silks, Velvets,: Buck-- 


rams, Glaſs, Wheat, and all Kinds of Grain, Roſin, 
Pruans, &c. The chief Commodity imported into 
France, is Money. 


GEORGIA in ASI A. 
Nate, That Georgia is 3 Times as big as England. 


The chief Towns of Commerce in Georgia, are, 
Tettlis, Sophia, and Zittach. 

Georgia produces Bevers, Martins, and other Furs; 
Leather, Wax, Linnen, Thread, and Honey. 


GERMANY. 
Note, That Germany is more than 3 Times as big as 
England, and is divided into 10 Circles. 
The chief Cities, or Towns of Commerce, in Ger- 
nam, are, Vienna, Noremberg, Quedlinburg, Brunſ- 


wick, Emden, Straſburgh, Frankfort, and Cologne. 
Germany produces, chiefly, Wool, Steel, Latten, 


peras, Allum, 
Hams, Linnen Cloth, Yarn, Paper, Bell-metal, 
Quickfilver, Mum, Rheniſh Wine, Tin, and Iron 
Work. The chief Commodity imported into Ger- 
nam, is Money. | 


TIRELAN D. 


Note, That Ireland is about 3 Fifths of Enzland, and 
contains 32 Counties. | 


The chief trading Towns, and Places, in Ireland, 
2 _ Kinſale, Galloway, Limerick, Drogheda, 

treland uces Wool, Yarn, Flax, Linnen Cloth, 
Furs, Bides, Tallow, Hemp, Honey, Wax, Her- 
ungs, and many other Sorts of Fiſh ; Frizes, Rugs, 
dalt Beef, Pipe-Staves, Cattle, black and white; Bur- 
ter, Cheeſe, Salt, Wheat, and moſt other Grains; 
lron, and Lead. The chief Commodities imported 
into Ireland, are, Money, Wine, Brandy, Sc. 


ITALY. 

Nate, That Nah, including the Republick of Venice, 
and the Iles, is as big as 1 and a Half of England, 
and is divided into 12 Provinces, beſides the Illes of 
ieh, Sardinia, and Corfica. 


The chief Towns, or Places of Commerce, in Italy, 
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are, Leghor nt, 7 enice, Genzn, aples, Meftnd; Pa 
lermo, &c. | 5 
Ttaly produces Sarſenets, Velvets, Taffata's, Fuf: 
tians, Cloth of Gold and Silver, Wine, Cottons, Cur- 
rants, Rice, Raw Silk, Allum, Vitriol, fine Glaſs, Gro- 
grams, Thrown Silk, Sattin, Corn, Marble, Oil, r. 
The chief Commodities imported into 7taly, are, all 
Kinds of Woollen Manufactures, eſpecially Broad 


Cloath, Hats, Stockings; Ec. alſo all Kinds of Linnen 
Manufactures, c. 


LOW COUNTRIES, or 15 PROVINCES. 


Note, That the Low Countries are about 1 Third of 
England, 


The chief Cities, Towns, or Places of Commerce, 
in the Low Countries, are, Amſterdam, Rotterdam, 
Oftend, Bruges, Antwerp, and Middlebure. 

The Low Countries produce, chiefly, Tapeſtry; fine 
Linnen, Silks, Velvets, Ropes, Butter, Cheeſe, Buff, 
Leather, Ox-Hides, Armour, Bruges Thread, Chim- 
ney-backs, Steel, Hops, Bruſhes, Grograms, Cam- 
lets, fine Tape, Bottles, Pots, large Horſes, Soap, 
Sword-blades, c. The Commodities imported into 
the Low Countries, are, chiefly, Money, Wine, Bran- 
dy, Salt, Oil, Sc. 


POL AN D. 


Note, That Poland is about three Times as big as 
England. 


The chief trading Towns of Poland, are, Dantzich, 
Wilna, Warſaw, Cracow, and Breſte. 

Poland produces, chiefly, Maſts for Ships, Linnen, 
Pitch, rich Furs, Wax, Roſin, Soap, Corn, Amber, 
Aſhes, Milk, Butter, Cheeſe, Sc. The chief Com- 
modities imported into Potand, are, Money, Woollen 
Manufactures, as Cloth, Stockings, Hats, and alſo 
Silks, Velvets, Sc. 


RUSSIA, or MUSCOV Y. 


Note, That Ruſſia is 12 Times as big as England, and 
is divided into 17 Provinces ; but a great Part of it 
is uninhabited, 


The chief Towns of Commeree in Nuſſa, are, NM 
cow, Atchangel, Peterſbourg, Riga, &c. ; 

Ruſſia produces, chiefly, fine Leather, Furs, Mar- 
tins, Sables, Train Oil, Wax, Honey, Slad, Hemp, 
Flax, Iron, Saltpetre, Brimſtone, Fc. The prin- 
cipal Commodities imported into Ruſſia, are, all Kinds 
of Woollen Manufactures, Wine, Brandy, Se. 


SPAIN and PORT U GAL. 


Note, That Spain is more than twice as big as Eng- 
land, and is divided into 20 Kingdoms or Pro- 


vinces. 


The principal Places for Commerce in Spain and Por- 
tugal, are, Bilboa, Cadiz, Liſbon, Gallicia, Barcelona, 
Malaga, Sevil, Oporto, &c. | 

Spain and Portugal produce, chiefly, Wine, Wool, 
Madder, Sugar, Oil, Almonds, Anchovies, Anniſeed, 
Figs, Raiſins, Bayberries, Oranges, Lemons, Saffron, 
Soap, Iron, Allum, white Marble, Liquorice, Shu- 
mack, Cork, Woad, Rice, Silk, and Lamb-Skin, 
The principal Commodities imported into Spain and 
Portugal, are, all Kinds of Woollen and Linnen Ma- 
nufactures. 


SWEDEN, NORW AY, DENMARK, and 
Places about the Baltick. 


Note, That Sweden is twice as big as Denmark, and, 
together, they are more than four Times as big as 
England, and contain 13 Provinces, or Parts, wi 
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The chief Places of Commerce in theſe Kingdoms; 

are, - Hamburgh, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Wibourg, Sleſ- 
wick, Lubeck, Bergen, Calmar, Abo, Nottemburgh, Bre- 
men, Narva, Leipfick, and Riga. 
' Sweden, Denmark, and Places adjacent, produce, 
Ox-Hides, Goat and Buck-Skins, rich Furs, Metals, 
Oak, Fir, Honey, Tallow, Bow-Staves, Aſhes, Ca- 
bles, Canvas, Maſts, Deal and Clapboards, Pitch and 
Tar, Cordage, Ropes, Hemp, Flax, Linnen, Yarn, 
Stockfiſh, Wax, Wainſcote, Wheat, Rye; &c. The 
Commodities imported into thoſe Places, are, chiefly, 
Money, Wine, Brandy, Salt, &c. | 


T HET LAT, 


Note, That Tartary is the biggeſt Empire in the 
World, being 70 Times as big as England; though 
the North-Eaſt is little known. 


Tartary produces, chiefly, rich Furs, as Sables and 
Martins, Muſk, Cinnamon, Silk, Flax, Camblets, 
Rhubarb, and other Drugs. 


TURKEY in ASI A. 


Note, That Turkey in Afa is about 6 Times as big as 
England, and is divided into three Parts, Natolia, 
Syria, and Armenia; and they ſubdivided into 19 
Beglerbegs, beſides the Iſles of Cyprus, Rhodes, &c. 


The chief trading Towns of Turkey in Alia, are, 
Aleppo, Scanderoon, Smyrna, Famaguſta in Cyprus, Ma- 
raz, Acſar, Burſa, Tarſo, Cogni, Amaſia, Acra, Siam, 
Tripoli, Schame, Damat, Gaza, Jeruſalem, Erzerum, 
and Balſora. 

Turkey in Afia produces Raw Silk, Cotton Wool, 
Drugs, as Opium, Galls, Rhubarb, Cc. Soap, Cam- 
lets, Tapeſtry, excellent Balm, Wine, Oil, Cotton 
Yarn, Mohair, Honey, Goats Hair, Worſted, Box 
Wood, and many other Commodities of leſſer Note. 


TURKEY inn EUROQPE, 


Note, That Turkey in Europe is about 5 Times as big 
as England, and contains 18 Provinces, 


The chief Towns for Commerce in Turkey in Europe, 
are, Nipoli, Nifithra, Corfu, Salonicha, Belgrade, A. 
drianople, Setines, and Bialogrod, or Badizlack. 

Turkey in Europe produces, chiefly, Wine, Oil, 
Metals, Damaſks, Velvets, Vitriol, Sulphur, and 
Turkey Grogram. The principal Commodities im- 
ported into Turkey, are, Woollen Manufactures of a 
particular Make, and dy'd yellow, green, red, &c. 


Although our Merchant be thus very well acquainted 
with all the chief Products of the ſeveral Countries 
the known inhabited World is divided into; he muſt, 
alſo, perfectly know which, among ſo infinite a Num- 
ber of different Sorts of Merchandizes, can beſt ſerve 
his Purpoſes, and are of greateſt Requeſt in the Places 
he wants to diſpoſe of them; in order to have a quick 
Return of his Money ; and thereby, having always a 
ſufficient Fund by him to carry on his Commerce, with- 
out Intermiſſion, be capable to lay hold of all Bar- 
gains which Merchants are often forced to let ſlip, for 
want of ready Caſh, unleſs they borrow it at an extra- 
vagant Intereſt, which leſſens much their Gain, 

A Merchant muſt likewiſe, before he can be entirely 
8 to trade in either of thoſe Countries, know 
the different Species, or Coins of thoſe Countries, their 
Weights, Meaſures, &c. | 

As for the real Coins of the ſeveral Countries of the 
World, and their Value, we have already mention'd 


them, in ſo particular and exact a Manner, and ſo 


well circumſtanced, in the preceding Article of Coin- 
ing, that it would be needleſs to repeat it here; but as 
Merchants uſe as often imaginary Money, as real Coins, 


we muſt inform our Pupils what imaginary Money is 
and how it is uſed, Wr 
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 Imacinary Money, call'd. 3 © oF: 
count, is that which has never Site Mong of Ac. 
which does not exiſt in real Species, bur 1 A leaſt, 
nation invented, or retain'd, to facilitate ral Denomi. 
Accounts, by keeping them . ſtill on a bre wing of 
not to be chang' d like current Coins, which Footing, 
thority of the Sovereign raiſes, or lowers; ac the Ay. 
the Exigency of State: Of which Kind cording tg 
Livres, Maravedi's, &c. yo Pom, 
Boiſard ſays, that Money of Account is 3 
Money, or a certain Number of Species, whi 
change in Subſtance and Quantity, but never * 
lity. Thus, fifty Pounds conſiſts of fifty Pieces Qu 
Pounds, which are not real, but may be 18 
veral real Species, as in Guineas, Crowns, A ſe 
Sc. which are changeable, as Guintas, 185 


: : v. er. wh 
are ſometimes higher, ſometimes lower. . Which 


Almoſt every Nation has its different imas; 
ney, or Manner of reckoning Money r 
every Nation, for the Americans have ns eg - 
ſpective Money of Account of the Europeans, who — 
there made Settlements, being eſtabliſh'q with th wy 
As to Africa, the Cities of Barbary and Egms vj. 
ther the Europeans traffick, reckon much fer < 
ſame Manner as in the Levant, and in the Dominio 
of the Grand Seignior; for the reſt throughout the rſt 
Extent of the Coaſt of Guinea, where the Europeans 
trade for Negroes, Gold-Duſt, Elephants J 
Wax, Leather, &c. either the miſerable Inhabitants 
do not know what Money of Account is, ot if th 
have any, it is only what Strangers, ſettled amon 
them, have introduc'd. Therefore PlI confine myſelf 
to the Money of Atcount in Aſia, and in Europe; tak- 
ing, however, ſome Notice of the Macoute, and the 
Piece, which are the Money of Account uſed in fome 
Parts of Africa. | 

The Money of Accounts uſed in Afia, are, the Tyr- 
kiſh, Perſian, Chineſe, Japoneſe, Mogul, &c. Money 
of Accounts. | 

The Turks, both in Europe, Afia, and Africa, ac- 
count by Purſes either of Silver or Gold, (the laſt 
only uſed in the Seraglio) with Half Purſes of Gold, 
calld, alſo, Rizes. The Purſe of Silver, equal to 150 
French Livres, or 1121. 10s. Sterling, the Half Purſe 
in Proportion; the Purſe of Gold 15000 Sequms, 
equal to 30000 French Crowns, or 6750 Pounds Ster- 
ling, ſeldom uſed but for Preſents to Favourites; ſo 
that a Purſe ſimply ſignifies a Purſe of Silver, or 1300 
Livres. They are call'd Purſes, becauſe all the Mo- 
ney in the Treaſury of the Seraglio is kept in leather 
Bags, or Purſes, of thoſe Contents. The Merchants, 
alſo, uſe Dutch Dollars, call'd Aftiani, or Abouquels, 
with Meideins, and Aſpres; the Dollar equal to 35 
Meideins, and the Meidein to 3 Aſpres, the Aſpre to 
2 Sterling. 

In Perfia they account by the Toman, (call'd, allo, 
Man, and Tumein) and the Dinar-biſti. The Toman 
is compoſed of 50 Abaſſi's, or 100 Mamodi's, or 200 
Chapes, or 10000 Dinars; which, accounting the 
Abaſſi on the Foot of 18 French Sols, or the Dinar on 
that of a Denier, amounts to 3/. 125. 6d. Sterling 
the Toman. They alſo account by Larins, eſpecially 
at Ormus, and on the Coaſts of the Perſian Gulph; 
the Larin equivalent to 114. Sterling, and on Þ 
Footing uſed alſo in Arabia, and a great Patt of the 
Eaſt-Indies. 2 

In China the Money of Accounts are, the Pic, I. 11 5 
and Tae; which, though, in Effect, Weight, done, 
wiſe ſerve as Money of Accounts, obtaining 12 
as well as China. The Pic is divided into ny 3 
ſome ſay 125; the Cati into 16 Taels, each Taet qu ; 
to 1 Ounce 2 Drachms.; the Picol contains 66 Catt 543 
the Tael equivalent to 65. 8 d. Sterling. Cockeins 

Faponeſe Money of Accounts are, the Shuites, Auel 
Ocbans, or Oubans, and Taels. Two hundred Sc all to 
are equal to 500 Dutch Pounds; the Cockein eq oro 
10 Low Country Pounds; 1000 Ocbans make 45 
Taels. e 
At Surat, Agra, and the reſt of the Eſtates of th 


es, 
Great Mogul, they uſe, for Money of Accoun, re, 
1 
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Leeths;, implying an hundred thouſand : 
A Lacre of Rupees is 100000 Rupees, the Lacre 
n nearly on the Footing of the Million in France, 

"he Tun of Gold in Holland. 

" Throughout Malabar, and at Goa, they uſe Tan- 

* Vintins, and Pardos Xeraphin, The Tanga is of 

: ö Kinds, viz. of good and bad Alloy; hence their 
cultom is, to count by good or bad Money. The 
Tanga of good Alloy is + better than the bad, ſo that 

ana good Alloy being allow'd the Pardos Xera- 
his There will be requir'd g of the bad. Four Viu- 

.; good, make a Tanga, likewiſe, good; 15 Baruco's 
- 25 the good Baruco is equal to a Portugueſe 
* a French Denier, or +7 of a Penny Sterling. 

In the Iſland of Java they uſe the Sonta, Sapaceu, 
Fardos, and Cutis; which laſt Money, together with 
the Leeth, or Lacre, is much uſed throughout all the 
Faſt-Indies. The Santa is 200 Caxa's, or thoſe little 
Pieces hung on a String, mention'd in our Treatife of 
Coining, and is equal to I of a Penny Sterling, 5 
Sants's make the Sapacou; the Fardes equal to 25. 84. 


Sterling; the Cati contains 20 Taels, the Tae! bs. 8 d. 


Sterling. 
1 hay are Iſlands, Cities, and States of the Eaſt- 


Indies, whoſe Money of Accounts is not here expreſſed, 


partly becauſe reducible to ſome of thoſe abovemen- 


tion'd ; and partly becauſe we find no certain conſiſtent 
Account of them in any of the Authors or Memoirs 
herein conſulted, | 

The Monzy of Accounts uſed in Europe, are, the 
Freach, Engliſh, Spaniſh, Italian, Sicilian, Poliſh, Ger- 
man, Dutch, Swediſh, Daniſh, and Muſcovite Money of 
Accounts. 

The French Money of Account was antiently the Pa- 
ri, Tournois, and the Ecu, or Crown; but ſince the 
Ordonnance of 1667, they only reckon by Livres, 

i. e. Pounds; Sols, i. e. Shillings; and Denters Tour- 
wis, i. e. Pence. The Livre 20 Sols, or + of the 
Leu, or Crown; the Sol 12 Deniers. The Maille, 
0bole, or Halfpenny Tournois, is alſo, now, a Money 
of Account, though antiently a real Coin. The Maille 
; divided into two Pits, and each Pit into two Semi- 
pits, all Money of Accounts; to which muſt be added, 
the Franc, of the ſame Value with the Livre, viz. 20 
dels Tournois; and the Blanc, 5, Deniers Tournois; and 
the Carolus 10; all three antientiy real Coins. 

InEx6LAND they account by Pounds, Shillings, and 
Pence, Sterling; the Pound containing 20 Shillings, 
and the Shilling 12 Pence. 

In Spain the Money of Accounts are, the Peſo, Du- 
cat of Silver, and Vellon, Rial of Vellon, and Cornads's 
and Maravedi's of Silver and Vellon. The Peſo is to 
the Ducat as 12 to 10; the Ducat of Silver contains 

11 Rials of Silver; and that of Vellon, 11 Rrals of 
Vellon; which makes a Difference of near one Half; 
the Silver Rial being current for 7 s. Sterling, and that 
of Vellon only at 35. 8d. Sterling; 34 Maraved:'s 
make the Rial of Vellon; and 63 that of Silver; the 
Maravedi is divided into 4 Cornaro*s. 

In IraLy the Money of Accounts are various, almoft 
as the Cities of Commerce. At Rome they account by 
Pounds, Shillings, and Pence, of Gold di Stampa. Ar 
Vexicr, by Ducats, and Gros di Banco; the Ducat 
divided into 24 Gros, each Gros equal to 24 d. Ster- 
ling; and by Ducats current, call'd alſo Sequins, equal 
to 9. 2 d. Sterling; and by Pounds, Shillings, and 
Pence. At Lucca, and BE ROAuO, they uſe the four 
lait, and only the three laſt at Bologna, Mantua, and 
Savey, In Geneva, beſides Pounds, Shillings, and 
Pence, they account alſo by Florins, containing 6 Sol- 
ds, or 6: d. Sterling. At Lzcnorn and GENOA, 
beſides Pounds, Shillings, and Pence, they account by 
Piaſters, equal to 45. 6d. Sterling. At Nova their 
Money of Accounts are, Crowns, Shillings, and Pence of 
Gold Marc; at Racowis, Pounds, Shillings, and Gros; 
at Ax cox a, Crowns, Shillings, and Pence; at NaeL es, 

Nicats, Grains, and Tarins, equal to 15. Serling, di- 
Vided into 20 Grains. 

At Massiv A, Palermo, and throughout Sicily, they 
* by Pounds, Ounces, Tarins, Grains, and Pi- 
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toli's; which are ſumm'd by 30, 20, and 6; the 
Ounce being 30 Tarins, the Tarin 20 Grains, and the 
Grain 6 Picoli's. At MALT a they account by Pounds; 
Ounces, Carlins, and Grains; the Ounce 30 Tarins, or 
60 Carlius, or 600 Grains; the Carlin equal to 62 d. 
Sterling. | 
Throughout Por. Ax p, moſt of the Dominions of 
the King of, Prujia, and Den:zict, they account by 
Rix dollars, Roups, and Grochs; the Rixdollar equal to 
45. 6 d. Sterling, and divided into 32 Raupe; and 
again, in the Pruſſian Territories, into 24 Grochs; in 
Poland, into go Grochs. Sometimes they ufe the Ho- 
rin, Grech, and Penin. 
In SWITZERLAND, and many of the chief Cities of 
Germany, particularly Francfort, they account by Ho- 
ius, (but on a Footing different from that of Hol- 
land) Creuxes, or Crufzers, and Pennins; the Florin 
equal to 35s. Sterling, and divided into 60 Crewx, or 
Kreutz, and the Ceux into 8 Pennins. In others, as 
Hambourg, Berlin, &c. by Rixdollars, Marks Lubs; 
Schellings Lubs, and Deniers Lubs , the Rixdollar and 
Dollars on the Foot of the French Crown, or 45. 6d. 
Sterling, divided into 3 Marks, the Mark into 16 
Schellings, and the Schelling into 12 Pennins. At Ham- 
bourg they alſo uſe the Livre, Schelling, and Denier de 
Gros. At AvsBouRs, and Bolzamont, they account 
by Dollars and Creuxes ; the Dollar equal to 45. 64. 
Sterling, divided into go Creuxes. At Nambourg, by 
Rixdollars, Gros, and Fenens; the Rixdollar equal to 
45. 6 d. Sterling, divided into 36 Gros, and the Gros 
into 12 Fenins. At STRASBOURG, by Florins, Creux, 
and Pennins; the Florin equal to 15: 6 d. Sterling, 


divided into 60 Creuxes, and the Creux into 8 Pen- 


nins. 

In Hor LAx D, Zealand, Brabant, and Cologn, they 
uſe the Pundt, or Livre de Gros; Schelling, or Sol de 
Gros; and Penning, or Deniers Gros, The Pundit 
containing 20 Schellings, and the Schelling 12 Pen- 
uiugs; the Pundt equal to 7 Livres, 4 Sols, French, or 
10 5. + Sterling. They alſo account by Florins, or 
Guilders, Patards, and Pennings; the Florin is equal 
to + of the Pundt, or 20 Patards; and the Patard 12 
Pennings : The Merchants uſe each Method of ac- 
counting, indifferently. 

In SweDpEn they account by Dalles, equal to 32 
Sols Lubs, or 3s. Sterling. In DENMARK by Rix- 
dollars, and Stivers, the Rixdollar divided into 48 Sti- 
vers. In Muscov they account by Roobles, Altins, 
and Grifs, or Grives; the Rooble equal to 100 Copecs, 
or 2 Rixdollars, or 9s. Sterling, divided into 10 Grifs ; 
3 Altins and 4 make the Grif, or 10 Copecs ; the Copec 
at 13 d. 4 Sterling. . 

From Cape VERPD in Africa, to the Cape of Good 
Hope, all Exchanges, and Valuations of Merchandizes, 
are made on the Foot of the Macoute and Piece; 
which thcugh no Money of Accounts, (for thoſe Bar- 
barians having no real Moneys, need no imaginary 
ones to eſtimate them by) yet ſerve in lieu thereof. 
At Loango de Boiric, and other Places on the Coaſt of 
Angola, the Eſtimations are made by Macoutes; and 
at Malinbo and Cabindo, on the fame Coaſt, the Ne- 
groes reckon by Pieces. Among the firſt, the Ma- 
coute is equivalent to 10; ro Macoutes make 100; 
which, likewiſe, leaves us a Kind of imaginary Money, 
to eſtimate any Purchaſe, Exchange, &c. they fix on 
the one Side the Number of Macoutes requir'd, E. gr. 
for a Negro; on the other for how many Macoutes 
they agree to receive each Kind of Merchandiſe re- 
quir'd for the Negro; ſo that there are ſeveral Bar- 
gains made for one. Suppole, v. gr. the Slave be 
fix d at 3500, this amounts to 350 Macoutes; to make 
up this Number of Macoutes in Merchandizes, they 
fix the Price of each in Macoutes ; 2 Flemiſh Knives, 
for Example, are accounted 1 Macoute; a Copper Ba- 
ſon, 2 Pounds Weight, 3; a Barrel of Gunpowder 3, 
Sc. For the Piece, it ſerves, in like Manner, to eſti- + 
mate the Value of Goods, Duties, Fc. on either Side. 
Thus the Natives require 10 Pieces for a Slave; and 
the Europeans put, for Example, a Fuſee at 1 Piece, 
a Piece of Salamroures Blue at 4 Pieces, &c. | 
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Having' thus inform'd ourſelves of the different 
Money of Accounts of all Nations, we muſt endeavour, 
next, to acquire, likewiſe, a perfect Knowledge of 
their different Meigbts and Meaſures, ſince it would be 
impofſible to trade among them, with Safety, and in 
any wiſe to our Advantage, if we were to truſt to their 
Probiry for the Quantity of the Merchandizes we buy 
from them; fince we are even oblig'd to uſe all the 
Precaution imaginable, to prevent being cheated by 
the very Weights and Meaſures we are thoroughly ac- 


quainted with, Therefore, 


WeicurT, in Commerce, denotes a Body of a known 
IVeight, appointed to be put in the Ballance againſt 
other Bodies whoſe Weight is requir d. Thole Weights 
are uſually of Lead, Iron, or Braſs; though in divers 
Parts of the Eaft-Indies they are common Flints, and 


in ſome Places a Sort of little Beans. 


The Security of Commerce depending, in ſome Mea- 
ſure, on the Juſtneſs of theſe Weights, there is ſcarce 
any Nation but what has taken proper Meaſures to pre- 
vent the Falſification thereof. The ſureſt Means are, 
the ſtamping, or marking them, by proper Officers, 
from ſome Original, or Standard, depoſited where Re- 
courſe may be had to them. This Expedient 1s very 
antient, and many Authors are of Opinion, that what 
among the Jews was call'd Shekel of the Santtuary, 
was not any particular Kind of eight different from 
the common one; but a Standard, or original Weight, 


preſerv'd by the Prieſts in the Sanctuary. 


Thus, alſo, in France, the Standard Weight is kept 
under ſeveral Keys in the Cabinet of the Cour des Mo- 
noyes; and in England in the Exchequer, by a parti- 
cular Officer, call'd the Clerk, or Comptroller of the 


Market. 


Moſt Nations, where there is any Thing of Com- 
merce flouriſhing, have their particular Weights, and 
even ſometimes different Weights in the different Pro- 
vinces, and for the different Kinds of Commodities. 
This Diverſity of Weights makes one of the moſt 


perplexing Articles in Commerce, but is irremediable. 


Lentes Siligua 
4 1 Obolus 
12 | 3 I | Script. 
24] - 2 1 
72 — 1 U 6 
96 E| 248 12 1 

144 36 12| E 6] 3 

192 48 16 8| 8 

576 144 48 24 

6912 1728 576 288 
Reduced to Engliſh Troy Weight. 
46. ox. pwt. gr. 

The Lentes makes O Oo 0 Orre 
Siliqua — 0 0 oO o 
Obolus — o 0 0 9 
Scriptulum 0 O o 187+ 
Drachna — ——— 0 o 2 er 
Sextuly —— — o 0 3 05 
Sicilicus o 0 4 137 
Duella — Oo 0 6 13 
Uncia — 0 0 
Libra O 10 18 135 


The Subdiviſions of the Roman As, Libra, or Pound. 


Unciz, or Ounces. 


1 As, or Libra, Sc. contain'd 12 


is Deunx 
© Dextans 
+ Dedrans 
+ Bes 
1 Septunx 
231 0 —— 

1 Duincunx 
+ Triens 
+ Quadrans — 
S W — eee 


| 
Wl 


Mk 0 RO 


| 
| 


The reducing of Weights of differen 
one, is not only impracticable; but eve 
tion of thoſe of the ſame Nation: 
Attempts made for reducing the Mie, e Vain 
by ſo many of our Kings, Chara Pp. ance, 
Long, Louis XI, Francis 1, Henry Ii G Uip th 
Henry III, and Louis XIV. ie Is, 

There are as many different So | 
throughour the Ra" known inhabited U, l, 
there are different Nations, or Countries. * 
ſome Countries have as many different Wejs}y,,, ® 
contain Provinces ; eſpecially thoſe which a, 
vaſt Extent, or which have been enlarg d b of a 
quiſitions, or Conqueſts. den Ac. 

Weights are commonly divided into antien- 
dern, and theſe laſt ſubdivided into foreign wa % 
meſtick. and dp. 

Though antient Weights are, in ſome Meaſure 
reign to our Subject, it will not be improper m o 
tify our Curioſity, to take here ſome Notice of ; 
eſpecially of the Jewiſb and Roman IWWeight, the 
being often mention'd in the Scripture, and th _ 
in Prophane Hiſtory, and to reduce them both 
Engliſh Weights. ar 

The Jewiſh Weights were, the Shekel, Mays and 
Talent. ; 


t Natio 
Ns te 
n the R A 


3 Witneſs thoſe * 


them, 


Shekels Manches Talent 
60 made 0 
3000 made 50 made 1 


Reduced to Engliſh Troy Weight. 
3. el. Pot, oy, 


1 Shekel makes oo OO og on 
Manch = O2 03 06 105 
1 Talent — 113 10 ot 105 


The Grecian and Roman Weights were, the Lentes, 
Siliqua, Obolus, Scriptulum, Drachma, Sexitla, Sitilicus, 
Duella, Uncia, and Libra, 


Drach. 
I | Sext 
13 I Sicil 
2 2 1240 1 Duel. 
238] 2 IS 1405 11 © |Unc. 
8 618] 418! 3s 1 fy 
96 72 48 300 EI 128 | 


The Roman Ounce is the Engliſh Averdupoiſe Ounce, 
which they divided into 7 Denarii, as well as 8 Drachms, 
and fince they reckon'd their Denarius equal to the 
Attick Drachm, this will make the Attick Weight 3 hea- 
vier than the correſpondent Roman Weight. 


Note, The Grecians divided their Obolus into Chalct, 
Nera. Some, as Diodorus and Suidas, divided the 
Obolus into 6 Chalci, and every Chalcus into 
AHA; others divided the Obolus into 8 Chalci, and 
every Chalcus into 8 aenla, or Minula. 


Modern Weights are divided, as we have already - 
ſerv'd, into foreign and domeſtick Weights. Dongle 
Meigbis are thoſe of the Country we live in, as e 
Engliſh Weights, with Reſpect to us who live in Eng- 
land, and all other Weights are confider'd by us as * : 

Though by the 27th Chapter of Magns Charts me 
I/eights are to be the ſame all 13 England, there * 
notwithſtanding, two different Sorts of Weights ' 
different Sorts of Commodities, viz. Troy W ____— 
Averdupoiſe Weight; both theſe Weights having Bo 
Origin from the Grain of Wheat, gather d in 
Middle of the Ear. 5 p 

In Troy Weight, 24 of theſe Grains make 5 we. 
weight Sterling, 20 Pennyweights make an * 1 
and 12 Ounces a Pound. By this Weight the s 
weigh Gold, Silver, Jewels, Grains, and Liquo The 


mm 3 w 


The Apothecaries, alſo, uſe the Troy Pound, Ounce, 
and Grain ; but they differ from the reſt in the inter- 
nediate Diviſions : For they divide the Ounce into 8 
Drachms, the Drachm into 3 Scruples, and the Scruple 
into 20 Grains. . 3 
In Averdupoiſe Weight the Pound contains 16 Ounces, 
but the Ownce is leſs, by near , than the Troy Ounce; 
chis latter containing 490 Grains, and the former only 
48. The open rr 16 tory” 80 f 
poiſe are only equal to 73 Ounces Troy ; and 17 
1. equal No 14 Pounds Averdupoiſe. By A. 


werdupoiſe Weight are weigh'd Mercury, Grocery 
Wares, baſe Metals, Wool, Tallow, Hemp, Drugs, 


Bread 5 Sc. 


Seruples Drachms.. Oz. 
3 make I 1 

24 8 make OI 

384 128 16 
43008 14336 1792 
860160 286720 35840 


The Moneyers, Jewellers, &c. have a particular 
Claſs of Weights for Gold and Precious Stones, viz. 
Carat, and Grain; and for Silver, the Pennyweight, 
and Grain ; the Carat conſiſts of 4 Grains. Mint-men 
fix the higheſt Purity of Gold at 24 Carats, and the 
ſeveral Degrees are eſtimated from the Diviſions there- 
of, viz. Grains: But it is to be obſerv'd, that what 
Care ſoever is taken in purifying Gold, to clear it from 
Drofs, it can never be brought to 24 Carats, but ſtill 
comes ſhort, at leaſt 4 of a Carat, or a Grain; this 
Grain they call a Sixteenth, and this Sixteenth they 
ſubdivide into uo Eighths, and each of thoſe Eighths 
into two Sixteenths; on which Calculation, they ſay, 
Gold may be purify'd as far as the firſt Sixteenth of 
tie ſecond Eighth, but no further. Gold of 22 Ca- 
rats, is that which has 22 Parts of fine Gold, and 2 
of Silver, or other Metal; or that which in refining 
loſes 2 Parts in 24 of its Weight. The Goldſmiths 
generally work in Gold of 22 Carats ; by the Law of 
France they are prohibited from working in Gold be- 
low 23 Carats. 

Carat fine, as above, is the 24th Part of the Good- 
neſs of a Piece of pure Gold. 

Carat Price, is the 24th Part of the Value of an 
Ounce, or Mark of Gold. They alſo ſometimes ſay, 
the Carat Weight, which is the 24th Part of the 
Weight of the Ounce, or Mark. Two Troy Grains 
make a Carat Grain. 


Grains, - Pet. Oz; Ib, 
24 make I 09 OO 
480 20 make 01 00 
5760 240 12 make 01 


A Taz of Troy Weight uſed by Apothecaries; 


Grains. Scruple. Drachm, Ox. lb. 
20 make 1 OO 00 00 
60 3 make 01 OO 00 

480 24 o8 make o1 00 
576 288 96 12 make 01 


A TasLz of Averdupoiſe Weight. 


' of Quintal. Tun. 
OO o 00 
00 oo 00 
make 01 OO 00 
112 make 01 00 
2240 20 make or 
The Moneyers have alſo a particular Subdiviſion of 
the Grain Troy, thus; 
Grain 20 Mites. 
Mite  - 24 Droits. 
The Droit ( te Jo Perets. 
Pere: 24 Blanks. 


The Dealers in Wool have likewiſe a particular Set 
- Weights, viz. the Sack, Weigh, Tod, Stone, and 

ove. ; 

A Sack of Wool contains 2 Weighs, or 312 Pounds, 
Averdupoiſe ;, the Weigh 6 Tod and a Half; the Tod 2 
Stones; the Stone 2 Cloves ; and the Clove 7 Pounds 
12 Sacks make a Laſt, or 4368 Pounds. 

In France they have different Sorts of Weights in 
their ſeveral Provinces ; the common, or Paris Pound, 
is 16 Ounces, which 1s divided two Ways; the firſt 
Diviſion is into 2 Marks; the Mark into 8 Ounces ; 
the Ounce into 8 Gros; the Gros into 3 Pennyweights ; 
the Pennyweight into 24 Grains ; the Grain equivalent 
to a Grain of Wheat. 

The ſecond Diviſion of the Pound, is into 2 Half 
Pounds; the Half Pound into 2 Quarters ;, the Quar- 
ter into 2 Half Quarters; the Half Quarter into 2 
Ounces; and the Ounce into 2 Half Ounces. 

The Weights of the firſt Diviſion are us'd to weigh 
Gold, Silver, and the richer Commodities ; and the 


Wes of the ſecond Diviſion for Commodities of leſs 
ue. 


A TasnLz of the Weights of the firſt Diviſion. 


Grains. Pet. Gros. Oz. Marc. L. 

24 make I oO OO OO OO 

72 3 make I 8 00 | OO 

576 24 8 make 1 00 00 

7008 192 64 8 make o1 (oſs) 
9216 384 128 16 o2 make or + 


A TapBLz of the Weights of the ſecond Diviſion. 


Half Oz. Oz Half vr. P. N. . Half P. Pound. Quintal. 
2 make 1 00 OO o⁰ 00 00 
4 2 make I 8 OO OO 00 
8 | 4 2 make I 00 00 oO 
16 8 4 2 make 1 OO oo 
32 16 8 4 2 make 1 00 
3200 1600 800 400 200 100 make 01 


At Lyons the City Pound is only 14 Ounces ; fo that 
100 Lyons Pounds make only 88 Paris Pounds, Beſide 
the City Pound, they have another at Lyons for Silk, 
naming 16 Ounces. | 
n At Tholouſe, and throughout the upper Languedoc, 

© Pound is 134 Ounces of Paris Weight. At Mar- 


ſeilles, and throughout Provence, the Pound is 13 Oun- 
it of Paris Weight. 


I 


— 


At Rouen, beſides the Paris Pound, and Marc, they 
have the Weight of the Vicomte, which is 164 Ounces, 
and 4, of the Paris Weight. 

The Weights enumerated under the Article of Eng- 
liſh and French Weights, are the ſame that are us'd_ 
throughout the greateſt Part of Europe; only under 
ſomewhat different Names, Diviſions, and Propor- 
dions. 

| Particular 


764 

Particular Nations have alſo certain eigbis peculiar 
to themſelves; as Spain, Portugal, Italy, Germany, 
Flanders, Helland, the Hanſe Towns, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Mufcoty, Turkey, &c. 

Sp aix has its Arroba's, containing 25 Spaniſh Pounds, 
or à of the common Quintal; its Quinta! Macho, con- 
taining 150 Pounds, or 1+ of the common Quintal, 
or 6 Arroba's; its Adarmi, containing + of its Ounce, 
And for Gold, it has its Caſtillau, or 45 of a Pound; 
its Tomin, 12 Grains, or g of a Caſtillan. The ſame 
are in Uſe in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. 

PoxTuGAL has its Arroba, containing 32 Liſbon 
Arratels, or Pounds; Savary alſo mentions its Fara- 
telle, containing 2 Liſbon Pounds; and its Rottolt, 
containing about 12 Pounds: And for Gold, its Chego, 
containing 4 Carats. The ſame are us'd in the Por- 
tugueſe Eaſt- Indies. 

Ir ary, and particularly Venice, have their Migliaro, 
containing four Mirres; the Mirre containing 30 Ve- 
nice Pounds; the Saggio containing a 6th Part of an 
Ounce. Grxoa has five Kinds of Weights, whereby 
all Merchandizes are weighed at the Cuſtom-Houſe; 
Caſh-veights for Piaſters and other Species; the Can- 
tara or Quintal for the coarſeſt Commodities; the 
hrge Ballance for raw Silks; and the ſmall Ballance 
for the finer Commodities. Sic x has its Rottolo 32 
and a half Pounds of Meſſina. 

Gramaxy, Flanders, Holland, the Hanſe-Towns, 
Sweden, Denmark, Poland, &c. have their Schippondt, 
which at Antwerp and Hambourg is 300 Pounds; at 
Lubeck 320; and at Coningsſberg 400 Pounds. In 
Sweden the Schippondt for Copper is 320 Pounds; and 
the Schippendt for Proviſions 400 Pounds. At Riga 
and Revel the Schippondt is 400 Pounds; and at Dant- 
Zick 340 Pounds; in Norway 300 Pounds; at Amſter- 
dam zoo Pounds, containing 20 Lyſpondts, each weigh- 
ing 15 Pounds. 

In Muscovy they weigh their large Commodities 
by the Bercherof or Berkewits, containing 400 of their 
Pounds. They have alſo their Poet or Poed, contain- 
ing 40 Pounds, or He of the Bercherat. 

In Turxy, at Smyrna, &c. they uſe the Batman or 
Bettemant, containing fix Occos, the Occo weighing 3 
Pounds 4+ Engliſh, They have another Batman much 
leſs, conſiſting as the former of ſix Occos ; but the 
Occo only containing 15 Ounces Engliſh; 44 Occos of 
the firſt Kind make the Turkiſh Quintal; tor the bet- 
ter Intelligence thereof here follows: 


A TasL.E of Smyrna Weights reduced 4 Engliſh 


Weights. 
Smyrna Engliſh Engliſh 
Drams Drams J. oz. dr. 
0:57=" 1.07: =-.00:. 0001 
I.00= 1.7332 OO O00 014 


146.02 256.0 = O1 o0 oo 
1 Raqtto-- = 18. 01 83 11 
; Occoof=. 400 % = o 11 13 
1 Occo'of= 1382 1 ="01-rt" 88 
Occo of 110 210 = 00. 13 02 
1 Quintal =18000=31545 23 02 o 
1 Quintal =17600= 30844 120 07 12 
1. Battman= 2400= 4207 = 16 06 15 
1 Chique = 800= 1402 = 5 O07 10 


By the Occo of 400 Drachms are weighed Cloves, 
Mace, Pepper, Benzoin, Gum Arabic, Sea-horſe 
VFecth, Galbanum, Ginger, Indigo, Gum Adragant, 
Vachetoes, white Cordefant, Scammony, Worm-ſeed, 
Cochineal, Salfa-parella, Nutmegs, Cinnamon, Rhu- 
barb, Senna and Caſſia. 

By the Occo of 250 Drachms is weighed Opium, 
and by that of 120 Drachms Saffron. 

There are two Sorts of Quintals; the firſt contain- 
45 Occos ot 400 Drachms each, or 18000 Smyrna 
Drachms : By which Quyintal are weighed Gauls, Al- 
lom, Cotton, Yarn, Lead, Brazil-Wood; Valonia 
1.ogwood, ' Stecl, Sugar, Wax, Sc. The ſecond 
rintal contains 44 Occos of 400 Drachms cach, or 


COMMERCE. 


17600 Smyrna Drachms, by which th 
ton-wool, Sheeps- Wool, Tin, Box wood 


ſeeds. 


"J Weigh Cor: 


The Battman contains 6 Occos of 
each, or 2400 Drachms, by which her ih Drachms 


Ardas and Sherbatee-Silk. 

The Chique contains 2 Occos of 
by which they weigh Goats-Wool 

At Cairo, Alexandretta, Aleppo, and 
they uſe the Retto, Rotton, or Rottoli, The R 
Cairo and other Parts of Egypt is 144 trad” 
ing ſomewhat over an Englih Pound. ; 
there are three Sorts of Rottos, the firit 42 
making about 7 Pounds Engliſh, and ſervi 
Cottons, Galls, and other large Comm 
Second 1s 624 Drachms, uſed for all Silks but 
ones, which are weighed by the third Ret of » 
Drachms. At Seda the Roto is 600 Drachme * 
other Ports of the Levant not named here uſe {, 


weigh Legee, 


400 Drachms each 
4 5 
Atrxandriq, 
toli at 


be- 
At 4eppy 


0 Drachn 

Ng to weigh 
odities; Ihe 
White 


The 
me of 


theſe Weights, particularly the Occe, the Rol and 


Rotto. 


To ſhew the Proportion of theſe ſeveral W 
one another, we ſhall add a Reduction of: 
Pounds uſed throughout Europe, by which 
Weights are eſtimated to one Standard Poun 


eights to 
he divers 
the other 
d, diz. of 


Amſterdam, Paris, and Bourdeaux , as calculated with 
great Accuracy, by M. Ricard, a Frenchman and 
publiſhed in the Edition of his excellent Trait 4 Com- 


merce in 1732. 


Proportion of the Weights of the chief Cities in Europe, 
or thoſe of Amſterdam, 


An hundred Pounds of Amſterdam are equa! to 


108 Pounds of Alicant. 
105 1b. of Antwerp. 
120 U. of Archangel, or 
three Poedes. 
10; lb. of Arſchdt. 
120 1b. of Avignon. 
98 1b. of Baſil in Switzer- 
land. | 
1001b. of Bayonne in France. 
160 1b. of Bergamo. 
97 1b. of Berg ap zan. 
95 Ib. of Bergen in Nor- 


Way. 
111 5. of Bern. 
100 5b. of Beſangon, 
10016. of Bilbea. 
105 lb. of Bois le Duc. 
151 1b. of Bologna. 
100 Jb. of Bourdeaux. 
104 1b. of Bourg en Breſs. 
103 1. of Bremen. 
125 . of Breſlaw. 
105 1b. of Bruges.' 
105 1b, of Bruſſels. 
105 1b. of Cadiz. 
105 1b. of Cologn. 
125 1b. of Coningſberg. 
107 lb, and + of Copenha- 
gen. 
87 Rottos of Conſtantino- 
ple. 
113 lb. and + of Dantzic. 
100 *. of Dort. 
97 tb. of Dublin. 
97 1b. of Edinburgh. 
143 1b. of Florence. 


98 1b. of Frankfort on the | 


Maine. 

105 lb. of Gaunt. 

89 1b. of Geneva. 

163 1b. of Genoa Caſh- 
weight. 

102 1b, of Hambourg. 

106 1b. of Leiden. 

105 1b, of Leipfick, 


105 46. and, of Lirge. 

I1416. of Liſt. 

14.3 1b. of Legborn. 

106 1b. and + of Liſbon, 

109 16. of London Averdu- 
Pois-weighit. 

108 1b. of Lovaine. 

105 lb. of Lubeck, 
14116, and + of Lucca, 
light Weight. 
11616, of Lyons, City- 
weight. 

114 U. of Madrid. 

105 tb, of Malines. 

123 1b, and of Marſeilles. 

15416, of Meſſma, light 
Weight. 

16816, of Milan. 

120 [b. of Montpelier. 

12.5 Bercheroftsof Muſcoty 

100 lb. of Nantz. 

106 1b. of Nancy. 

169 1b. of Naples. 

98 1b. of Nuremberg. 

100 l. of Paris. 

112 0b. and + of Reve!. 

109 1b. of Riga. 

100 1b. of Rochel. 

146 1b. of Rome. 

100 lb. of Rotterdan. 

96 1h, of Rouen Vicomte 

Weight. 

100 lb. of St. Malo. 

100 Ib. of St. Sebaſttas. 

158 1b. and + of Sarag?/e. 


106 1b. of Seville. 


114 U. of Smyris- 
110 16. of Helin. 

81 1þ. of Stoctboln. ; 
118 5. of Tholouſe al 

Upper Languedoc. 

1:1 B. of Turin. 
158 1b. and 5 of 22 
182 BB. of Venice, ſm 


Weight. They 
* 


R . ˙ / dt a 


e 


I Q a wt ot oa 


20 228.8833322 
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COMMERCE, 


As to the Coaſts beyond Cape Verd, viz. Guinea, Congo, * 


have alſo different Weights in the ſeveral 

of the Eaſt- Indies, viz. in Perſia, the Dominions 

art gras Magut, China, Siam, Golconda, Viſapour, 
0 1 


32 ſia they uſe the Battman, or Man, which may 


he looked on As the common Weight of the Eaſt-1n- 
though under ſeveral different Appellations. 
There were tWO Kinds of Perſian Battmahs ; the one 
called Cachi or Cherai, which is the King's Weight ; 
a the other Battman of Tauris, from the Name of 
8 of the chief Cities of Perſia. The firſt weighs, ac- 
5 ding to Tavernier, 13 Pounds 10 Ounces Engliſb; 
the {cond 63. According to Sir J. Chardin, the 
King's Battman is 13 Pounds 14 Ounces, and the 
Bartman of Tauris G. | 

The Diviſions of the Battman are the Ratel, of a 
16th ; the Derbem, or Drachm, which is the goth; 
the Meſeal, which is half the Derbem; the Dung, 


dies, 


which is the 6th Part of the Meſchal, being equivalent to 


fix Carat. grains; and laftly, the Grain, which 1s the 
4th Part of the Dung. They have alſo the Yakie, 
which exceeds a little the Engliſh Ounce : The Salt- 
Chery, equal to 1 170th Part of the Derham: And the 
Taman uſed to weigh out large Payments of Money 
without telling; its Weight is that of 30 Waſſis. 

Throughout the State of the Great Mogul they alſo 
uſe two Kinds of Man, viz. the King's Man, or 
Weight, and the Man ſimply. The firſt is uſed to 
weign common Proviſions, and contains 40 Seers or 
Serres, each Seer being a juſt Paris Pound. Though 
Tavernier, the Traveller, will have the Seer near a 
ſeventh leſs than the Paris Pound. The common 
Man uſed in the weighing of common Merchandize 
conſiſts likewiſe of 40 Seers, but each Seer is only eſti- 
mated at 12 Paris Ounces, or + of the other Seer. 

In China they uſe the Pice for large Commodities, 
which Pice is divided into 100 Catis, though ſome 
fy into 125: The Catz into 16 Taels, each Tael equi- 

valent to 15 of an Qunce Engliſh, or the Weight of 
one Rial and r, and containing 10 Maſs or Maſſes ; 
and each Maſs 10 Condrins, ſo that the Chineſe Pice 
amounts to 137 Pounds Engliſh Averdupois, and the 
(ati to 1 Pound 8 Ounces. The Pico! for Silk con- 
taining 66 Catis and 4: The Bahar, Babair, or Barr, 
containing 300 Catis. Tonquin has all the ſame 
Weights as China. And the Japoneſe have but only 
one Weight, viz. the Catti, which however is differ- 
ent from that of China, as containing 20 Taels. 

In the Kingdom of Siam they uſe the Pice, which 
contains 2 Schans or Cattis ;, but the Siameſe Catti is 
only half the Japoneſe, the latter containing 20 Taels, 
and the former only 10; though ſome make the CHi- 
neſe Caiti only 16 Taels, and the Siam 8. The Tae! 
contains 4 Baats or Ticals, each about a Paris Ounce ; 
the Baat 4 Selings or Mayons; the Mayon 2 Fouangs , 
the Fouang 4 Payes; the Paye 2 Clams ; the Sanpaye 
half a Fouang. It is to be obſerved that theſe are the 
Names of their Coins, as well as Weights ; Silver and 
Gold being Commodities there ſold as other Things by 
their Weights. 

In the Ile of Java, and particularly at Bantam, 
they uſe the Gantam, which amounts to near 3 Dutch 
Pounds, In Golconda at & and Goa, they have 
the Furatelle, containing 1 Pound 14 Ounces Engliſb: 
The Mangalis, or Mangelin, for weighing Diamonds 
and precious Stones; weighing at Goa 5 Grains, at 
Golconda, &c. 5% Grains, they have alſo the Rotolo 
containing 14 Ounces Engliſh ; the Metricol contain- 
ing the ſixth Part of an Ounce ; the Vall for Piaſtres and 

ats, containing the 73d Part of a Rial. 
They have no other Weights in America than thoſe 
of the European Colonies ſettled in thoſe Parts, each 
| Colony making Uſe of the Weights of the States, or 
Kingdoms of Europe they belong to. For as to the 
4rou of Peru, which weighs 27 Pounds, it is evidently 
no other than the Spaniſb Arroba, with a little Difference 
in the Name. I | 

Few Places in Africa have any Weight, except 
Exypt and the Coalts of Africa, whoſe Weights ate 
enumerated among thoſe of the Ports of the Levant. 


to Soffola, Moſambica, &c. they have no Weights; 
only the French, Engliſh, Portugueſe, and Danes, 
have introduced their own Weights in their reſpettive 
Settlements. The Iſle of Madagaſcar, indeed, has its 
particular Weights ; but it has none that exceeds. the 
Drachm, nor are they uſed for any Thing but Gold. 
and Silver. Other Commodities they never weigh. 


Thus far we have examined the different Weights 


uſed by all Nations, their Diviſions and Subdiviſions; 
and demonſtrated them in ſo plain and intelligible a 
Manner, that it is almoſt impoſſible our ui th ſhould 
be miſtaken in either of them; but as Meaſures are as 
eſſential to Commerce as Weight, and the Khowledge 
thereof as indiſpenſably neceſſary to dur Metchants, 
we muſt likewiſe enter into a ſtrict Detail of the dif- 
ferent Meaſures of thoſe ſame Nations whoſe Weights 
we have examined ; I mean of thoſe Meaſures whi 
have any Report to Commerce; for there are Moms 
other Meaſures which we'll refer to other Subjects, as 
being entirely Foreign to this. * 


Mz asute in Commerce denotes a certain Quantity, 


or Proportion of any Thing bought, ſold, valued, or 


the like; therefore there are as many various Meaſures 
as there are various Kinds and Dimenſions 'of the 
Things to be meaſured; * bg 

Meaſures are either Antient or Modern,” Foreign ot 
Domeſtick, Dry or Liquid. 5 

Though the antient Meaſures are not uſed in our 
Commerce, and ſeems to be foreign to our preſent Pur- 
poſe; nevertheleſs, as we have took ſome Notice of 
the antient Weights, we'll alſo take Notice of ſome of 
the antient Meaſures uſed in Commerce, particularly of 
the dry and liquid Attic Meaſure ; the by and liquid 
Jewiſh Meaſure, and the dry and liquid Roman Men- 
ſure, which we'll reduce all to Engliſh Meaſures. 


The Dry Attick Meaſures were the Cochleation, G 


athus, Oxubaphon, Cotyle, Xeſtes, Chioniz, and Me- 
dimnus. | 3 
Ten Cochlearions made a Cyathus; 15 Cochliations, 
or 1+ Cyathus made 1 Oxubapbon; 16 Cochliarions, 
or 6 Cyanchus, or 4 Oxubaphons made 1 Cotyle; 120 
Cochliarions, or 12 Cyathus, or 8 Oxubaphons, or 2 
Cotyles made 1 Ates or Sextary; 180 & 
or 18 Cyathus's, or 12 Oxubaphons, or 3 Cotyles, or 
14 Xeſtes made a Choinix ; 8640 Cochlearions, or 864 
Cyathus's, or 576 Oxubaphons, or 144 Cotyles, or 
72 Xeſtes, or 48 Chionix made a Medimnus. 


Theſe Meaſures are reduc'd to Engliſh thus : 


Pecks Gall. Pints Sol. Inches. 
The Cochliarion make o o Irs © 2762 
The Cyathus 0: 0-35 8 ne 
The Oxubaphon og 2 4 1444 
The Cotyle SY + 16 579 
The Xeſtes or Sextary o O 1 33 158 
The Chionix 0 0 . 1x T5 9057 
The Medimnus & 0:4 3 501 


The Liquid Attick Meaſures were the Cochelarion, 
Cheme, Myſtron, Concha, Cyathus, Oxubaphon, Cotyle, 
Aeſtes, Chos, Congius, Metretes, Amphora. 

Two Cochelarions, made 1 Cheme ; 2+ Cochilarions, 


or 14 Chemes, made 1 Myſtron; 5 Cochilarions, or 


2+ Chemes, or 2 Myſtrons, made 1 Concha ; 10 Co- 
chilarions, or 5 Chemes, or 4 Myſtrons, or 2 Con- 
cha's, made 1 Cyathus ;, 15 Cochilarions, or 74 Che- 
mes, or 6 Myſtrons, or 3 Concha's, or 14 Cyathus, 
made 1 Oxubaphon ; 60 Cochilarions, or 30 Chemes, 
or 24 Myſtrons, or 12 Concha's, or 6 Cyathus's, or 
4 Oxubaphons, made 1 Coyle ; 120 Cochilarions, or 
60 Chemes, or 48 Myſtrons, or 24 Concha's, or 12 
Cyathus's, or 8 Oxubaphons, or 2 Cotyles, made 1 
"Xeſtes, or Sextary; 720 Cochilarions, or 360 Chemes, 
or 288 Myſtrons, or 144 Concha's, or 72 Cyathus's, 
or 48 Oxubaphons, or 12 Cotyles, or 6 Xeſtes, made 
1 Chos, or Congius; 8640 Cochilarions, or 4320 
Chemes, or 3456 Myſtrons, or 1728 Concha's, or 
864 Cyathus's, or 576 Oxubaphons, or 144 Cotyles, 
9 H | 


ochlearions, 


Or 


= 
Y; 


2 
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or 72 Reſtes, or 12 Chos, or Congius's, made a Me- 
tretes, or Ampbora. 


Theſe Meaſures reduced to Engliſh Wine Meaſure. 
Gall. Pints. In. Dec. 


The Cochilarion makes o £55 0356 
Cbeme o &v 07124 
Myſtron o xr 08935 
Concha ?! o xx 0 1782 
Cyathus o * ©O 3564+ 
Oxubaphon 98 + o 5353 
Cotyle O x 2, 1412 
XAeſtes © x 4, 283 
C5 ———— oo 6 25, 698 
Metretes —— 10 2 19, 626 


The Fewiſh Dry Meaſures were, the Gachal, Cab, 
Gomor, Seah, Epha, Letteeth, and the Chomes, or Coron. 

Twenty Gachals made 1 Cab; 36 Gachals, or 15 
Cabs, made 1 Gomor ; 120 Gachals, or 6 Cabs, or 
3; Gomors, made 1 Seah; 360 Gachals, or 18 Cabs, 
or 10 Gomors, or 3 Seahs, made 1 Epha; 1800 Ga- 
chals, or 90 Cabs, or 50 Gomors, or 15 Seahs, or 5 
Epha's, made 1 Letteeth, 3600 Gachals, or 180 
Cabs, or 100 Gomors, or 30 Seahs, or 10 Epha's, or 
2 Letteeths, made a Chomer, or Coron. 


Theſe Meaſures reduced to Engliſh Meaſures. 


Pecs. Gall. Pints. In. Dec. 
The Gachal makes 


0 o Oo 31 
Cab 2 o 23 0 73 
Gomor 8 O n 5-821 
Scab 1 "rs 4, 036 
Epha $4 12, 107 
Letteeth 1.6 0 ©O 26, 500 
Chomer 1 18, 969 


The Jewiſh Liquid Meaſures were the Caph, Log, 
Cab, Hin, Seah, Bath, Epha, Choran, Chomer. One 
and 4 of a Caph made one Log. 55 Caph's, or 4 
Logs made 1 Cab; 16 Caphs, or 12 Logs, or 3 
Cabs made 1 Hin; 32 Caphs, or 24 Logs, or 6 Cabs, 
or 2 Hins made a Seah; 96 Caphs, or 72 Logs, or 
18 Cabs, or 6 Hins, or 3 Seahs made one Bath, Epha ; 
960 Caphs, or 720 Logs, or 180 Cabs, or 60 Hins, 


or 30 Seahs, or 10 Baths, Epha's made a Coron Cho- 
mer. 


Theſe Meaſures reduced o Engliſh Wine Meaſures, 
Gall. Pints. Inch. 


The Caph makes 0... of 177 
Log O O 211 
Cab o 33 844 
Hin 1 2 2,533 
Seah 2 4 5,007 
Bath or Epha 7 4. 15,20 
Coron, Chomer 75 5. - 5,025 


The Fews had alſo Long Meaſures, or Meaſures of 
Application, viz. the Digit, Palm, Span, Cubit, Fa- 
thom, Ezechie's Reed, Arabian Pole, Schenus's mea- 
ſuring Line. 

Four Digits made a Palm; 12 Digits or 3 Palms 
made a Span; 24 Digits or 6 Palms, or 2 Spans made 
a Cubit; 96 Digits, or 24 Palms, or 8 Spans, or 4 
Cubits made a Fathom ; 144 Digits, or 36 Palms, or 
12 Spans, or 6 Cubits, or 1+ Fathoms made Ezechies 
Reed; 192 Digits, or 48 Palms, or 16 Spans, or 8 
Cubits, or 2 Fathoms, or 14 Ezechiel's Reed made an 
Arabian Pole; 1920 Digits, or 480 Palms, or 160 
Spans, or 80 Cubits, or 20 Fathoms, or 134 Eze- 
chiel's Reeds, or 10 Arabian Poles made a Schenus. 


athus made 1 Acetabulum , 24 Ligul 
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Theſe Meaſures are reduc' d to Engliſh Mea 
ures, 
Engliſh Feet. 

The Digit e Feet. ha. Dar 
Palm 9 p 9 12 
Span 0 = 48 
Cubit l 944 
Fathom - 9 883 
EzechiePs Reed 10 4 552 
Arabian Pole 14 328 
Schænus 145 1 * 


The Roman Dry Meaſures were the I; 
Acetabulum, Hemina, Sextarius, Hemma (Gathus, 
Four Ligula made a Cyathus; 6 Li 


a, Or 6 ; 
or 4 Acetabulums made 1 Hemina; 48 r 85 
Cyathus, or 8 Acetabulums, or 2 Heminas =D 70 2 
ex- 


tarius; 384 Ligula, or 96 Cyathus's, or 6. A 

or 16 Heminas, or 8 Sextarius's made a DEE anger 
Ligula, or 192 Cyathus's, or 128 Acetabulums 4, 
Heminas, or 16 Sextarii, or 2 Semimod made ; Modi; 


Theſe Meaſures reduced to Engliſh, 


Pecks. Gall. Pints. 

The Ligulamakes o „ 21 hn 
Cyathus O O Oro. 0.6 
Acetabulum © O OF © of 
Hemina O O „ 
Sextarius 7 0 I 0 48 
Semimodius 0 I O 3 
Modius 1 0 0 1 6 


The Roman Liquid Meaſures were the Ligula, G- 
athus, Acetabulum, Quartarius, Hemina, Sextarit; 
Congius, Urna, Amphora, Culeus. E 

Four Ligula made a Cyathus ; 6 Ligula or 1? Cya- 
thus made 1 Acetabulum , 12 Ligula, or 3 Cpathus's, 
or 2 Acetabulums made a Quartarius; 24 Ligula, or 
6 Cyathus's, or 4 Acetabulums, or # Quartarius's 
made 1 Hemina; 48 Ligula, or 12 Cyathus's, or 8 
Acetabulums, or 4 Quartarius's, or 2 Heminas made 
a Sextarius; 288 Ligula, or 72 Cyathus's, or 48 Ace- 
tabulums, or 24 Quartarius's, or 12 Hemina's, or 6 
Sextarius's made a Congius ; 1152 Ligula, or 288 Cy- 
athus's, or 192 Acetabulum's, or 96 Quartariue's, or 
48 Hemina's, or 24 Sextarius's, or 4 Congius's made 
1 Urna; 2304 Ligula, or 576 Cyathus's, or 384 
Acetabulums, or 192 Quartarius's, or 96 Hemuna's, 
or 48 Sextarius's, or 8 Congius's, or 2 Urna's ma'e 
1 Amphora, 46080 Ligula, or 11520 Cyataus's, ot 
* Acetabulums, or 3840 Quartarius's, or 1920 

emina's, or 960 Sextarius's, or 160 Congius's, or 
40 Urna's, or 20 Amphora's made a Cultus. 


Theſe Meaſures are reduced to Engliſh ine Meaſure, 


Gall, Pints. Inch. Dec. ; 
The Ligula makes o og ©o 11777 


Cyathus 0 Ore o 469x 
Acetabulum 0 01 o 7045 
Quartarius O o 1 409 
Hemina 0 02 2 818 
Sextarius O I 5 636 
Congius O 7 4 942 
Urna 3 4 3 
Amphora 7 I 10 66 
Culeus 143 3 10 095 


Modern Meaſures are either Domeſtick (as the Eng- 
liſh with Reſpect to us) or Foreign; and arc alſo di- 
vided into Long-Meaſures, or Meaſures of Application, 
Dry Meaſures and Laquid Meaſures. : 

The Engliſh long Standard Meaſure for Ln 0 
is the VAR D, containing three Engliſh Feet, r y 
3 Paris Feet 1 Inch A of an Inch, or Z of a Tack. 
Ell. Its Diviſions are the Foot, Span, F alm, = 
and Barley-Corn. The Foot is divided into 12 cM, 


and the Inch into three Barley-Corns. Tho 2 


taken from the Space between the Thumb's 
End and the Tip of the little Finger, when both ſtretch- 
cut; and is eſtimated at three Hand's Breadth, or 
q Inches. The Palm is three Inches, and the Inch 3 
rns. 
ge Inches make a Palm, 9 Inches, or 3 Palms 
make a Span 3 12 Inches, or 4 Palms, or 14 make a 
foot; 18 Inches, or 6 Palms, or 2 Spans, or 14 
"make Cubit; 36 Inches, or 12 Palms, or 4 Spans, 
Feet, or 2 Cubits make a Yard. 
4 % Dry or Corn-Meaſures are raiſed from the 
er Gallon, which contains 2724 ſolid Inches, 
to hold of pure running or Rain-water 9 Pounds 13 
Ounces. By an Act of Parliament made in 1627, it 
** is a legal Wincheſter Buſhel ; the Diviſions 
thereof are as follows : ; 
Three hundred and r ſolid Inches make a Pint; 
22% ſolid Inches, or 8 Pints make a Gallon; 5445 
{lid Inches, or 16 Pints, or 2 Gallons make 1 Peck; 
2178 ſolid Inches, or 64 Pints, or 8 Gallons, or 4 
Pecks make 1 Buſbel; 17424 ſolid Inches, or 128 
Pints, or 16 Gallons, or 8 Pecks, or 2 Buſhels make 
1 Strike; 256 Pints, or 32 Gallons, or 16 Pecks, or 
4 Buſhels, or 2 Strikes make x Charnock or Coom ; 
512 Pints, or 64 Gallons, or 32 Pecks, or 8 Buſhels, 
or 4 Strikes, or 2 Charnocks, make 1 Seam, or Quar- 
ter; 3072 Pints, or 384 Gallons, or 192 Pecks, or 
48 Buſhels, or 24 Strikes, or 12 Charnocks, or 6 
Seams, or Quarters, make 1 Vey; 5120 Pints, or 640 
Gallons, or 320 Pecks, or 80 Buſhels, or 40 Strikes, 
or 20 Charnocks, or 10 Seams, or Quarters, or 12 
Weys, make a Laſt. 

ExcLisH: Liquid Meaſures were originally rais'd 
from Troy Weight, it being enacted, by ſeveral Sta- 
tutes, that eight Pounds Troy of Wheat, gather'd 
fom the Middle of the Ear, and well dry'd, ſhould 
weigh a Gallon of Wine Meaſure; the Diviſions and 
Multiplications whereof ſhould form the other Mea- 
ſues. At the ſame Time it was order'd, that there 
hould be but one Liquid Meaſure in the Kingdom; 
yet Cuſtom has I and there having been in- 
noduc'd a new Weight, viz. the Averdupoiſe, there is 
now, in England, a ſecond ſtandard Gallon adjuſted 
thereto, and therefore exceeding the former, in the 
Proportion of the Averdupoiſe Weight to Troy Weight. 
From this latter Standard are rais'd two ſeveral Mea- 
ſures, the one for Ale, the other for Beer. 

The ſeal'd Gallon at Guildball, which is the Stand- 
ard for Wines, Spirits, Oils, Sc. is ſuppos'd to con- 
tain 231 Cubick Inches; yet, by actual Experiment 
made in 1688, before the Lord Mayor, and Commiſ- 
ſioners of Exciſe, it was only found to contain 224 
Cubick Inches: It was, however, agreed, to continue 
the common ſuppos'd Contents of 231 Cubick Inches 
in the Ale Gallon ; but, in Effect, the Ale Quart con- 
tains 70x Cubick Inches, on which Principle, the Ale 
and Beer Gallon will be 282 Cubick Inches, The ſe- 
veral Diviſions and Multiples of theſe Meaſures, are 
vs follow: | 

Of the EncLisn Wine Meaſure, 285 ſolid Inches 
make 2 Pint; 231 ſohd Inches, or 8 Pints, make 1 
Gallon; 4158 ſolid Inches, or 144 Pints, or 18 Gal- 
lons, make a Rundlet ; 7276+ ſolid Inches, or 252 
P a 3 

nts, or 31+ Gallons, or 13 Rundlet, make a Barrel; 
9702 ſolid Inches, or 336 Pints, or 42 Gallons, or 
2 Rundlets, or 15 Barrel, make a Tierce; 14553 ſo- 
or 504 Pints, or 63 Gallons, or 342 Rund- 
or 2 Barrels, or 14 Tierce, make 1 Hog ſhead ; 
19279 ſolid Inches, or 672 Pints, or 84 Gallons, or 
1 Rundlets, or 24 Bartels, or 2 Tierces, or 14 Hogſ- 
cad, make 1 Punchion; 29 106 ſolid Inches, or 1008 
„or 126 Gallons, or 7 Rundlets, or 4 Barrels, or 
* lerces, or 2 Hogſheads, or 12 Punchion, make x 
rk 58212 ſolid Inches, or 2016 Pints, or 252 

ons, Or 14 Rundlets, or 8 Barrels, or 6 Tierces, 
T ER or 3 Punchions, or 2 Butts, make 1 
on gle Meaſure, 8 Pints make 1 Gallon; 64 Pints, 
Gallons, make 1 Firkin; 128 Pints, or 16 Gal- 


3 


Male 
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lons, or 2 Firkins, make 1 Kildertin; 256 Pints, or 
32 Gallons, or 4 Firkins, or 2 Kilderkins, make 1 
Barrel; 512 Pints, or 64 Gallons, or 8 Firkins, or 4 
Kilderkius, or 2 Barrels, make 1 Hoosns ap: 

Of Beer Meaſure, 8 Pints make 1 Gallon; 72 
Pints, or 9 Gallons, make 1 Firtin; 144 Pints, or 18 
Gallons, or 2 Firkins, make 1 Kildertin; 288 Pints, 
or 36 Gallons, or 4 Firkins, or 2 Kilderkins, make 1 
Barrel; 576 Pints, or 72 Gallons, or 8 Firkins, or 4 
Kilderkins, or 2 Barrels, make 1 Hos HEAD. 

Foreign Mx asunes, are either French; Spaniſh, Por- 
tugueſe, Italian, German, Dutch, &c. 

Faency Meaſures, in Commerce, are, alſo, either 
long, ary, or liquid Meaſures. 

The French long, or ſtandard Meaſure, is the Aune, 
or Ell, containing 3 Paris Feet, 8 Inches, 8 Lines 
or 1 Yard + Engliſh, the Paris Foot Royal exceeding 
the Engliſh by 34 Parts. This Ell is divided two 
Ways, viz. into Halfs, Thirds, Sixths, and Twelfths; 
and into Quarters, Half Quarters, and Sicteenths. 

This E holds throughout the greateſt Part of 
France, except at Troyes in Champagne, at Arc in the 
Barrais, in ſome Parts of  Picardy and Burgundy, 
where the Ell contains only 2 Feet, 5 Inches, 1 Line; 
in Bretagne, where it contains 4 Feet, 2 Inches, 11 
Lines; and at St. Genoux in Berry, where it exceeds 
the Paris EI by 8 Lines. But in Languedoc, Pro- 
vence, Cuienne, particularly at Marſeilles, Montpelier, 
and Thoulouſe, they meaſure by the Canna, which at 
Thoulouſe, and in Guienne, contains 5 Paris Feet, 5 
Inches, and 6 Lines; or 1 Paris Ell and a Half. At 
Montpelier, and throughout the lower Languedoc; as 
alſo in Provence, Avignon, and Dauphine, the Canna is 
6 Feet, and 9 Lines; or 1 Paris Elli two Thirds. 

The FRENCH Dry Meaſures are, the Litron, Buſbel, 
Minot, Mine, Septier, Muid, and the Tun. The Li- 
tron is divided into 2 Demi Litrons, and 4 Quarter 
Litrons; and contains 36 Cubick Inches of Paris, B 
Ordonnance, the Litron is to be 3 Inches and a Half 
high; and 3 Inches 10 Lines broad. The Litron for 
Salt is larger, and is divided into 2 Halves, 4 Quar- 
ters, g Demi Quarters, and 16 Meaſurettes, The 
Buſhel is different in different Juriſdictions; at Paris 
it is E af Demi Buſhels, — Demi Buſhel into 

2 Quarts, Quart into 2 Quarts, and the 
Half Quart into 2 Litrous; ſo that the Buſhel con- 
tains 16 Litrons. By Ordonnance the Paris Buſhel is 
to be 8 Inches, 2 Lines and a Half high; and 10 
Inches broad, or in Diameter within-ſide. The Minot 
conſiſts of 3 Buſhels; the Mine of 2 Minots, or 6 
Buſhels; the Septier of 2 Mines, or 12 Buſhels ; and 
the Muid of 12 Septiers, or 144 Buſhels. The Buſhel 

for Oats is eſtimated double that of any other Grain; 
ſo that there go 24 Buſhels to make the Septier, and 
288 to make the Muid. Ir is divided into 4 Picotins, 
the Picotin containing 2 Quarts, or 4 Litrons. The 
Buſhel for Salt is divided into 2 Half Buſhels, 4 
Quarters, 8 Halt Quarters, and 16 Litrons. Four 
Buſhels make a Minot; 16a Septier; and 192 a Muid. 
The Bufhel for Wood is divided into Halves, Quar- 
ters, and Half Quarters; 8 Buſhels make the Minot; 
16 a Mine; 20 Mines, or 320 Buſhels, the Muid. 
For Plaiſter, 12 Buſhels make a Sac; and 36 Sacs a 
Muid. For Lime, 3 Buſhels make a Minot; and 48 
Minots a Muid. 

The Minot is by Ordonnance to be 11 Inches, 9 
Lines high; and 14 Inches, 8 Lines, in Diameter. 
The Minot is compos'd of 3 Buſhels, or 16 Litrons , 
4 Minots make a Septier, and 48 a Muid. 

The Mine is no real Veſſel, but an Eftimation of 
ſeveral others. At Paris, the Mine contains 6 Buſhels, 
and 24 make the Muid. At Rowen, the Mine is 4 
Buſhels; at Dieppe 18 Mines make a Paris Muid. 

The Septier differs in different Places; at Paris it 
contains 2 Mines, or 8 Buſhels, and 12 Septiers the 
Muid. At Rowen tae Septier contains 2 Mines, or 12 
Bu'els; 12 Septiers make a Muid at Rouen, as well 
as Paris, but 12 of the latter are equal to 14 of the 
fermer. At Toulon the Septier contains a Mine and a 
Halt, 3 of which Mines make the Septier of "_ 


| 
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| 
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The Auid, or Miy, of Paris, conſiſts of 12 Sep- 
tiers, and is divided into Mines, Minots, Buſhels, Sec. 
that for Oats is double that for other Grain, 7. e. con- 
tains twice the Number of Buſhels. At Orleans the 
Mrid is divided into Mines, but thoſe Mines only con- 
tain 2 Paris Septiers and a Half. ; 

In ſome Places they uſe the Tun in lieu of the Muid, 
particularly at Nan!z, and almoſt throughout the Pro- 
vince of Bretagne, where it contains 10 Septiers, of 
16 Buſhels each, and weighs about 3300 Pounds. 
Three of theſe Tuns make 28 Paris Septiers. At Ro- 
chel, and throughout the Aunis, the Tun contains 42 
Buſhels, and weighs 2 per Cent. leſs than that of Nantz. 
At Breſte it contains 20 Buſhels, is equal to 10 Paris 
Septiers, and weighs about 2240 Pounds. g 

The FRENCH Liquid Meaſures at Paris, and in a 
great Part of the Kingdom, (beginning by the ſmal- 
leſt) are, the Poſſon, which contains 6 Cubick Inches; 
2 Poſſons make the Demi Septier; 2 Demi Septiers 
the Septier, or Chopine; 2 Chopines a Pint; 2 Pints 
the Quart, or Pot; 4 Quarts the Gallon, or Septier of 
Eſtimation; and 36 Septiers the Maid; which is ſub- 
divided into 2 Demi Muide, 4 Quarter Muids, and 8 
Half Quarter Muids. From the Quarts are likewiſe 
rais d the Meaſures us'd in other Parts; as the Queue 
us'd at Orleans, Blois, &c. containing a Paris Muid 
and a Half, or 420 Pints; the Tun us'd at Bayonne 
and Bourdeaux conſiſting of 4 Bariques, and equal to 
3 Paris Muids ; at Orleans to 2: So that the firſt T; un 
contains 864 Pints; and the ſecond 376. The Demi 
Queue us'd in Champagne 96 Quarts; the Pipe us'd in 
Anjou and Poictou containing 6 Buſſards, equal to 2 
Demi Queues of Orleans, &c. or a Muid and a Halt 
of Paris, or 432 Pints. The Millerolle us'd in Pro- 
vence, containing 66 Paris Pints; and the Poingon 
us'd at Nantz, the Touraine, and the Bleſſois, equal to 
Half the Orleans Tun. The Poigon us'd at Paris, is 
the ſame with the Demi Queue. 

The Spanisn Long Meaſure, is the Vara, or Yard, 
in ſome Places call'd the Barra; containing +7 of the 
Paris Ell. But the Meaſures in Caſtile and Valencia 
are, the Pan, Span, or Palm; which is us'd, together 
with the Canna, at Genoa. In Arragon, the Vara is 
equal to a Paris Ell and a Half, or 5 Feet, 5 Inches, 
and 6 Lines. In Portugal, the Long Meaſure 1s the 
Corvedas, containing 2 Feet, 11 Lines, or +5 of the 
Paris Ell; and the Vara, 106 whereof make 100 
Paris Ells. 

The Spaxisn and PoRTucures: Dry Meaſures 
are, at Cadiz, Bilboa, and St. Sebaſtian, the Fanega, 
23 whereof make the Nantz, or Rochel Tun, or 9 


Paris Septiers and a Half: The Billboa Fanega is ſome- 


what larger, infomuch that 21 Fanega's make a 
Nantz Tun. At Seville, &c. they uſe the Anagoras, 
containing a little more than the Paris Mine ; 36 Ana- 
gora*'s make 19 Paris Septiers. At Bayonne, &c. the 
Concha, 30 whereof are equal to 9 Paris Septiers and 
a Half. At Liſbon, the Alqueir, a very ſmall Meaſure, 
240 whereof make 19 Paris Septiers, and 60 ot the 
Liſbon Muid. | 

The Seaxisn Liquid Meaſures are, the Bota, con- 
taining between 36 or 37 Dutch Stekans, holding 
about 1000 Weight. The Bota conſiſts of 30 Ar- 
roba's, each weighing 28 Pounds; each Arroba is 
again divided into 8 Azumbres, and the Azumbre into 
4 Quarts. The Pipe conſiſts of 18 Arroba's. 

The PorTuGuzse Liquid Meaſures are, Bota's, 
Almudes, Cavada's, Quarta's ;, and for Oil, Alqueirs, 
or Cantars. The Portugueſe Bota is ſomewhat ſmaller 
than the Spaniſh, being equal only to 25 or 26 Ste- 
kans. The Quarta is + of the Cavadas; the Cavadas, 
or Cavado, is the fame with the Dutch Mengle; 6 Ca- 
vada's wake an Alquier; and 2 Alquiers 1 Almade, or 
Almoud; 26 Almouds a Bote. 

In ITary they uſe, for a Long Meaſure, the Bra- 
chio, Brace, or Fathom ; which obtains in the State 
of the Duke of Modena, in Venice, Florence, Lucca, 
Milan, Mantua, Bologna, &c. but of different Lengths. 
At Venice the Brachio contains 1 Paris Foot, 11 
Inches, 3 Lines, or + of the Paris Ell. At Bologna, 


Modena, and Mantua, it is the ſame as at 37;y; 
Lucca it contains 1 Paris Foot, 9 S 


I | 
or Half a Paris Ell. At Florence * — * — 1 
9 Inches, 4 Lines; or of a Paris Ell. Ar Ma 


the Brace, for meaſuring of Silks, is f 
Inches, 4 Lines; or S of a Paris Ell : 1 oor, ) 
len Cloth is the ſame with the Ell of alan 
Bergama, the Brace is 1 Foot, 5 Inches, 6 Lin- = 
+ of a Paris Ell. The uſual Meaſure at Naples . or 
Canna, containing 6 Feet, 10 Inches, and 11 
or 1 Paris Ell, and 35. &; 
The ITALIAN Dry Meaſures are 

Staio, and Tomolo, i. e. 2 Venice, Fang 0, or 
Lucca, they uſe the Staro; and at Naples * . 
the Tomolo. The Staro of Leghorn weighs 545 icily 
112 Staro's, and 4, are equal to the Ape 
At Lucca, 119 Staro's make the Laſt of An = 
The Venetian Staro weighs 128 Paris Pounds; 1 
Staro is divided into 4 Quarters ; 35 Stars; N 
or 140 Quarters, and 3, make the Laſt of * 47 
At Naples, the Tomolo, or Tomalo, is equal t f 
Third of the Paris Septier; 36 Jona alf a 141 
make the Carro; and 1 Carro and a Half, or ,, 7 
moli, make the Laſt of Amſterdam. At Parr? 16 
Tomoli make the Salma; and 4 Mondili * 


the Tomoly - 
10 Salma's and 3, or 171 Tomoli 3, make the 4 


Amſterdam. 

At Rome they uſe, for Liquid Meaſure, the Boccale 
or Pot, containing a little more than a Paris Pint; 
7 Boccales and a Half make the Bubbo; and 1 3 Bub- 
bo's and a Half the Brenta; fo that the Brenta con- 
tains 96 Boccales. At Florence, the Staro, or ais 
containing 3 Bariles, and the Barile 20 Fiaſes's, or 
Flaſks, nearly equal. to a Paris Pint. At Verona, they 
uſe the Baſſa, 16 whereof make a Brenta; the Brenta 
contains 96 Boccales, or 13 Rubbots and a Half. At 
Venice, the Amphora, containing 2 Bottes; the Botte 4 
Biguncio' s; the Biguncio 4 Quarts; the Quart 4 Tiſ- 
chauffera's. The Venetian Botte is again divided into 
Moſtachio s, 76 whereof make the Amphora, At Fer- 
rara, the Maſtilly, containing 8 Sechio's. In Ifria, 
Sechio*'s, 6 whereof make the Urna. In Calabria and 
Apulia, Pignatoli's, equal to a French Pint; 32 Pig- 
natoli's make the Staro, or Staio; and 10 Staro's the 
Salma. 

The Standard Meaſure in Holland, Flanders, Sweden, 
a good Part of Germany, many of the Hanſe Towns, 
Dantzick, Hambourg, Geneva, Frankfort, &c. is the 
Ell; which differs, in all theſe Places, from the Paris 
Ell: For in Holland it contains 1 Paris Foot, 11 
Lines; or + of the Paris Ell. The Flanders Ell con- 
tains 2 Feet, 1 Inch, 5 Lines, and Half a Line; or 
Ar of the Paris Ell. The Ell of Germany, Brabant, 
Sc. is equal to that of Flanders. 

The Muſcovite Meaſures are, the Cubit, equal to 1 
Paris Foot, 4 Inches, 2 Lines; and the Arun, 2 
whereof are equal to 3 Cubits. 

The Dutch, Swediſh, Poliſh, Pruſſian, and N. ice. 
vite Dry Meaſures, are, the Laſt, Left, Leib, or Letch, 
ſo call'd, according to the various Pronunciations of 
the People who uſe it. In Holland the Laff is equal 4 
19 Paris Septiers, or 38 Bourdeaux Buſhels = 
weighs about 4560 Pounds. The Left they dl 
into 27 Mudes, and the Mude into 4 Schepels. 11 
Poland the Laſt is 40 Bourdeaux Buſhels, and weig 
about 4800 Paris Pounds. In Pruſſia the Loft is 1 
Paris Septiers. In Sweden and Muſcovy they e : g 
by the great and little Laſt; the firſt _ bo 
Barrels, and the ſecond Half as many. In uſe = 
they likewiſe uſe the Chefford,, which is different j of 
rious Places ; that of Archangel 1s equal a 
Buſhels. with 

At Amſterdam their Liquid Meaſures (to bebt tt 
the Diminutions) are, Mengles, or Bottles, eq 

ot Ounces Marc, 
French Pots, containing 2 Pounds, 4 * divided into 
of an ordinary Liquor. The Meng/e is du 


2 Pints, 4 Half Pints, 8 Muſſies, 16 Half Muſes, 


| r 

Sc. 770 Mengles make their Tun. The Lint * 

Quarter, conſiſts of 5 Mengles, and 1 an Ceela 

Wine Viertel is juſt 6 Mengles; the Stekan, rd 
1 | 
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contains Go Mengles; the Anker contains 2 Ste- 


. and 4 Ankers the Avon. For Oil, they uſe 
_ Tun, which contains 6 roms, or Abms ; equal to 
1600 Paris Pints. 

Throughout almoſt all Germany, they uſe the Fuder 
for their quid Meaſure, but with ſome Difference in 
Length, as well as its Subdiviſions. The Fuder is 
— 2] the Load of a Cart with two Horſes; 2 Fu- 
3 a Half make the Roeder; 6 Awns the Fuder; 
1 the Awn; and 4 Maſſems, or Maaſſes, the 
feel: So that the Roeder contains 1200 Maaſſes; 
* Fuder 480; the Awn 80; and the Fertel 41. At 
Nuremberg, the Diviſion of the Fuder is into 12 Hee- 
mers; at Auſbourg, the Fuder 1s divided into 8 Fez ; 
the Jez into 2 Muids, or 12 Beſons , the Beſon into 
9 Maaſſes; which makes 768 Maaſſes in the Fuder, 
38 in that of Nuremberg. At Vienna they divide the 
Fuder into 32 Heemers; the Heemer into 32 Achte- 
lings; and the Achteling into 4 Selitins. The Awm, 
there, is 80 Maaſſes; the Fertel, call'd alſo Schrewe, 4 


MIaaſſes; and the Wiclinck 24 Heemers. At Heidel- 


berg, the Fuder into 10 Awms ;, the Awm into 12 
Vertels ; and the Vertel into 4 Maaſſes. At Wittem- 
berg, the Fuder is divided into 6 Ams; the Awm 
into 16 Tunes; and the Yune into 10 Maaſſes. 

The Long Meaſures in Tu RK EV, and the Levant, 

are, the Picq, containing 2 Feet, 2 Inches, and 2 
Lines; or 3 Fifths of the Paris Ell. The Cobre in 
China, 10 whereof are equal to 3 Paris Ells. In Per- 
fla, and ſome Parts of the Indies, the Guere, whereof 
there are two Kinds; the Royal Guere, call'd alſo the 
Guere Monkelſer, containing 2 Paris Feet, 10 Inches, 
11 Lines; or 4 Fifths of the Paris Ell; and the 
ſorter Guere, call'd ſimply Guere, only two Thirds of 
the former. At Goa, and Ormus, the Meaſure is the 
Jara, the fame with that of the Portugueſe, having 
been introduced by them. In Pegs, and ſome other 
Parts of the Indies, the Cando, or Candi, equal to the 
Ell of Venice. At Goa, and other Parts, they uſe a 
lrger Cando, equal to 17 Dutch Ells; exceeding that 
of Babel, and Balſora, by 4 per Cemtum ;, and the Varra 
by 62. In Siam they uſe the Ken, ſhort of 3 Paris 
Feet by 1 Inch. The Ken contains 2 Soks ; the Sock 
2 Keubs; the Keub 12 Nious, or Inches; the Niou to 
be equal to 8 Grains of Rice, i. e. to about 9 Lines. 
At Camboia the Haſter, in Japan the Tatam, and the 
San on ſome of the Coaſts of Guinea. 

It may be here obſerv'd, that moſt, if not all the 
eaſtern Nations, with whom the Europeans traffick, 
have not any ſuch Things as Meaſures of Capacity, 
cither for Things liquid or dry; but that they fell all 
Things, even Liquors, by the Weight. We may, 
however, rank among the Number of Liquid Mea- 
ſures, the Coco's and Canan of Siam; the firſt are the 
Coco's-ſhells cle ar'd of their Kernel; and ſince theſe 
are not all of the ſame Capacity, they meaſure them 
with Cauri's, or little Shells found in the Maldives, 
which alſo ſerve for Money in ſome States of the In- 
dies. Some Coco's hold a thouſand Cauri's, and ſome 
only five hundred. Above the Coco's is the Canan, 
a little Meaſure uſed in the ſame Country, and called 
by the Portugueſe Choup, holding about a Paris Quart. 
On the Coaſts of Barbary they uſed the Rotolo, or 
Rotoli, for Liquid Meaſure; at Tripoli 32 Rotoli make 
the Matuli; at Tunis 42 of the Rotoli of Tripoli make 
a Matara, or Mataro; and the other Places on the 
lame Coaſt uſe nearly the ſame Meaſures. 

The uſual Meaſure of Wood for Firing, is the 
Cord, 4 Feet high, as many broad, and 8 long; di- 
vided into 2 Half Cords, called Ways, and by the 
French Membres; and alſo, in ſeveral Provinces of 
the Kingdom, Yoye de Bois, as being ſuppoſed Half a 
Waggon Load. 

The Meaſure for Horſes, is the Hand, or Handful, 
which by the Statute contains 4 Inches. 

The next Thing our Pupil ſhould know, before he 
en be reaſonably ſuppoſed qualified for a Merchant, 
aud which muſt be one of his moſt eſſential Qualifi- 
cations, the molt intricate, and conſequently the moſt 

cult in the Acquiſition, is, that of EXcyanc 3 


which is the Profit which a Merchant, Negotiant, or 
Broker, makes of a Sum of Money receiv'd, and for 
which a Bill of Exchange is drawn, payable in ſome 
other Place, and ſome other Perſon ; for the Intereſt 
of his Money, and the Salary and Reward of his Ne- 
gotiation. Thus, 
ABI or Excnance is fo noble and excellent 
in its Nature, that though it can't be called a Specia- 
lity, becauſe it wants thoſe Formalities required by the 
Common Law of England, as Seal, Delivery, and 
Witneſſes ; yet it is equivalent thereto, and may be 
reckoned, to exceed any Speciality, or Bond, in its 
Punctuality of Payment; it carrying a commanding 
Power with it, although it ſhall be directed from a 
Servant to his Maſter: For if he accepts it, the Con- 
cern is as great, in Reſpect to his Honour and Credit, 
for him to- ſee it paid in due Time, as the Servant 
can deſire, or the Party to whom it is made payable 
can expect; in Regard the Accepter's Credit hes at 
Stake ; and if he fails Payment at the preciſe Day, 
preſently there will iſſue forth a Proteſt, which may 
tell Tales, and ſoon put a Stop to his Commerce; for 
a Merchant who does not pay his accepted Bills at the 
Time of Payment, or Time appointed, muſt not ex- 
pect to keep up long his Credit; and he wounds, at 
the ſame Time, that of the Drawer, ſince both the 
SO” and Drawer are bound until Payment is 
IX 

Twelve Things are to be obſerv'd in drawing a 
Bill of Exchange; 1. There muſt be ſet down, at the 
Top of the Bill, the Place where, and the Day when 
the Bill is drawn, without forgetting the Difference 
between old and new Stile. 2. It is common to ſet 
down, in the ſame Line, the Sum for which the Bill 
is drawn. 3. The Time of Payment. 4. The Qua- 
lity of the Bill, 5. The Name of the Perſon in 
whoſe' Favour the Bill is drawn. 6. For what Sum of 
Money. 7. The Quality of the Money. 8. The 
Price of the Exchange. 9. How the Value is receiv'd, 
and of whom. 10. What Advice the Perſon upon 
whom the Draught is made muſt expect. 11. The 
Subſcription, or Name of the Drawer. Laſtly, The 
2 or Direction to the Perſon who is to pay the 

ill. | 

The two firſt of theſe rwelve Articles wanting no 
further Explication, we'll begin to explain the ten 
following by the third, which relates to the Payment 
of a Bill of Exchange; with Regard to which, theſe 
Things are to be conſidered, that Bills of Exchange are 
either at Sight, i. e. to be paid when accepted; or at 
ſome Days or Months Sight ; which may be one, 
two, three, four, or eight Days, or Months, after 
they are preſented for Acceptance ; which, when they 
come to Hand, the Day of the Month when accepted 
muſt be mentioned, with the Acceptance : Or at one 
or more Uſances, which Space r Uſance differs in ſe- 
veral Countries: Or payable at a certain Day ſpecified 
in the Bill, without any Relation to the Date of the 
Bill, or Time of accepting the ſame : Or payable ar 
certain Fairs, as is cuſtomary in ſome particular Places ; 
as at Lyons in France; Frankfort, Leipfick, &c. in 
Germany, where Bills are uſually drawn payable at 
ſuch or ſuch à Fair. 
The Thing meant by the Quality of à Bill of Ex- 
change, is, that if it be the firft, ſecond, or third, 
which muſt be mentioned in the Bill, ſince that Pre- 
caution is uſed among Merchants, and others, to take 
two, ſometimes more Bills of Exchange, for the ſame 
Sum of Money; that in Caſe the firſt ſhould be loſt, 
the ſecond may ſupply its Place; and that the Drawer 
may not be ſubject to any Inconveniency, by the Mul- 
tiplicity of Bills for the ſame Sum ot Money, they 
are diſtinguiſh'd by the Quality of firſt, ſecond, Sc. 
and either of theſe being paid, the other remains void, 
and of no Effect; fo that no Perſon will take a B11 
of Exchange without a ſecond with it, except it be ac- 
cepted; and then the ſecond is needleſs; or unleſs it 
be ſpecified in the Bill, This my only Bill of Exchange 
for the Sum; which is a Form often uſed by Mer- 
chants, when the Payer and Drawer live in the ſame 

9 I | Place, 
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Place, or in neighbouring Towns, Se. when they 
think there is no Danger of loſing the Bill, and fo 
don't take the Trouble of making out two. 

The Chriſtian Name and Sirname of the Perſon to 
whom the Bill is to be paid, muſt be ſet down dif- 
tinctly; and if it be to two Copartners, both their Sir- 
names mult be ſet down, viz. Meſſ. A and B, Mer- 
chants in London. It is alſo the Cuſtom, to mention 
in the Bill the Employs, or Trades of the Parties. 


Note, That a Bill of Exchange is always made payable 
to his, her, or their Orders; otherwiſe it could not 
be eaſily negotiated, nor endors'd to any other 
Perſon. 


The Sum for which the Bill is drawn muſt be ex- 
preſſed in Words at Length diſtinctly; the Number 
of Pounds, Shillings, Pence, or of Livres, Sols, De- 
niers, c. 

There ought to be great Care taken to expreſs the 
Sort of Specie of Money ; that's to ſay, whether in 
Bank or Current Coin ; becauſe of the many different 
Sorts of Money in all Nations. 

The Price of Exchange muſt be expreſſed in Words 
at length in the Bill, v. g. Suppoſe the Bill was drawn 
between London and Paris, there muſt be ſpecified 
how many Pence, &c. Engliſh for the Crowns of 
ſixty Sols Tournois; and if between England and 
Holland, how many Skillings and Groots Dutch Mo- 
ney for twenty Shillings Exgliſb. | 


There muſt be inſerted in all Bills of Exchange, the 


Name and Sirname of the Perſon who pays the Value 
of the Bill, and in what Manner it is paid, for the Sa- 
tisſaction of the Perſon in whoſe Favour the Bill is 
drawn. The Method commonly practiſed, in this 
Caſe, is theſe general Terms, Value received of T. B. 
or Value received. 

It is common to end Bills of Exchange with theſe 
or the like Words; Place it to Accompt, as per Advice, 
from your humble Servant, D. C. Under this is uſually 
written, as in any other Letter, the Name or ordinary 
Subſcription of the Drawer. 

The Aadreſs or Direction to the Party who is to pay 
the Bill is commonly written under the Bill towards 
the left Hand, over-againſt the Subſcription, leaving 
a ſmall Space for Acceptance between the Directions 
and Subſcription ; in which muſt be ſet down the 
Name, Sirname, Character, and Place of Reſidence 
of the Party, whom the Bill is drawn upon. 


Note, That it is not Cuſtomary for Merchants to ac- 
cept or pay Bulls of Exchange, without particular 
Letters of Advice trom the Drawers, in which they 
take Notice of their having drawn a certain Sum, 
expreſſing likewiſe the Species or Sorts of Money, 
and all the other Circumſtances very exactly, and 
very particularly, to the Order of ſuch a Perſon, 
payable at ſuch a Time: And it is of ſuch Conſe- 
quence to be punctual in giving ſuch Advices, that 
though the Perſon, upon” whom a Bill may be 
drawn, has Proviſion in his Hand for the Payment 


of it, he may ſuffer it to be proteſted for Want of 
Advice from the Drawer. 


To reduce all this into Practice, I have drawn here 
ſcveral Forms of Bills of Exchange. 


Forms of Bills of Exchange. 


London, ir June, 1742. Exchange 1961. Sterling, at 
345. 5d. per Pound Sterling. 

At three Day's Sight, pay this my only Bill of Ex- 
change to Mr. P. J. or Order, the Sum of one hun- 
cred ninety-ſix Pounds Sterling in Bank-Money, at 
thirty-tour Skillings and five Pence per Pound Ster- 
gs Value received of M. R. B. as per Advice, 

rom 


Your moſt Humble Servant, 
L. M. 


To M. J. D. 
Merchant in Rotterdam. 


E R CE. 


London, r July, 1742. Crowns 946 
Crown. 


* 34d. ppp 


At Sight, pay this my firſt of Exch 
or Order, the Sum of nine hundred f to M. Olive, 


Tournois, at ſixty Sols Tournois per 2 Crowns 


received, at thirty-four Pence Sterlj OY Value 
as per Advice, from ung per Crown, 
Your bumb 
To M. George Waters 8 Seven, 
Banker in Paris. D.c 


Crowns 946, at 34 d. per Crown, London 
I 742. 

At Sight, pay this my ſecond of Excha 
= = Ln Ser to M. Olive, or Order, 1h firſt 
nine hundred forty-ſix Crowns Tournj; oy of 
Sols Tournois per Crown, Value received, It Frm 

four Pence Sterling per Crown, as per Adv, 

from ice, 


15 Juh, 


2 our humble Servant 
To M. George Waters, , 
Banker in Paris. D.C. 


The third Bill of Exchange agrees in every Thin 
with the firſt and ſecond, only with this Ad duo 
Pay this my third Bill of Exchange, my frf and ſec . 
not being paid. 


Exchange 2001. Sterling, at 338. per Pound Sterling 
London, 1 July, 1742. : 


At ten Days Sight pay this our firſt of Exchange 
to the Order of Meſſ. P. T. the Sum of two hun- 
dred Pounds Sterling in Bank Money, Value in tuo 
Bills of Exchange receiv'd of them, at thirty-three 
Skillings per Pound Sterling, as per Advice, from 


Your moſt humble Servant, 
To Meſſieurs E. F. 7D 
Merchants in Amſterdam. 18 


Note, That as the foregoing Bill is ſuppos'd to be 
drawn by T. D. Partners, Merchants in. London, to 
the Order of P. 7. Merchants at the ſame Place, 
upon E. F. ſuppos'd to be Partners, Merchants in 
Amſterdam; in ſuch Caſe of Partnerſhip, it is uſual 
for the Partners to ſign with their Sirnames only, 
except when a Partner is abſent : For then the Part- 

ner preſent ſigns both his Name and Sirname for 
Partners and Company ; elſe the Bill, Bond, or Ob- 
ligation, can be no Ways binding, or of any Force, 
againſt the Party or Parties that have not ſign'd. 


Exchange 500 Crowns, at 35d. per Crown, London, 
2 Auguſt, 1742. 

At Uſance pay this my firſt of Exchange to M. K. ö. 

or Order, the Sum of five hundred Crowns, at ſixty 

Sols Tournois per Crown, Value receiv'd in Goods 


of the ſaid K. S. at 35 d. Sterling per Crown, as 
per Advice, from 


s, &c. 
To M. L. N. *** 


Merchant in Rouen. 


Exchange 560 Crowns, London, ++ OHober, 1742. 
The 19th of November next pay this MY frſt of Ex- 


change to the Order of M. D. B. the Sum of five 


Sols Tournois 
hundred and ſixty Crowns, at ſixt) M. M. R. 3s 


per Crown, Value in Account, with NM. 
per Advice, from 


YT ours, &c. 


To M. F. M 
Merchant in Bourdeaux. 


January, , 7 417 


Exchange 1000 Crowns, London, a February, 


At the uſual Fair of Eaſter, pay this 


my firſt of 
0 
Exchange to M. O. P. or Order, the Sum 2 


ſo 


ae: a.aoaÞ cacao fg 
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| zuſand Crowns, at ſixty Sols Tournois per 
| w_ "Value receiv*d, of Sir B. V. as per Ad- 


vice, from 
* 


To M. P. S. 
Merchant in Lions. 


Yours, &c. 


Wie, That any Bill of Exchange whatſoever is pro- 
: ly call'd a Draught, with Regard to the Drawer, 
an to the Perſon upon whom 1t 1s drawn, who is 
to pay the Contents; and at the ſame Time it is 
rly called a Remittance, with Regard to the 
Perſon who buys the Bill, and pays the Value, as 
well as to the Perſon to whom the Bill is ſent or re- 
mitted, and who conſequently receives the Con- 
rents. Hence the Terms of Draughts and Remit- 
tances uſcd in Commerce. 


By all this it is eaſily underſtood, that Exchange is 
nothing elſe, in Reality, but to give or take up Mo- 
ney in one City, or Town, to the End to have it 
again, or to reſtore the juſt Value thereof in Money in 
another Town, according to the Price which ſhall be 

upon between the Taker and Deliverer, to al- 
low or pay for the Exchange of the Money, and the 
Lok of Time, which ſhall be from the Time that 
the Money is taken up and delivered, until it be re- 
ſtored or received again. And this Method of nego- 
tiating Money, is only ſelling or diſpoſing of Bills of 
Exchange, by transferring them to other Perſons, ac- 
cording to certain Conditions ſtipulated or agreed upon 
between the Drawer and Buyer. 

This Sort of Commerce of Bills of Exchange can't 
be carried o but three Ways, viz. at the Par, with 
Profit, or with Advance to the Remitter, or Loſs to the 
Drawer. 

A Bill is negotiated at the Par, when the Drawer 
receives preciſely the ſame Sum contained in the Bill. 
| is negotiated with Profit, when the Drawer receives 
more Money than is contained in the Bill of Exchange. 
And with Advance to the Remitter, or Loſs to the 
Drawer, when the Drawer receives a leſſer Sum of 
Money than is contained in the Bill. 

In the Commerce of Bills of Exchange there occur, 
ſmetimes, what is called dry, and feigned Exchange. 

Dry ExcHANGE, 1s when a Perſon, having Occa- 
fon for Money, deſires a Banker, or any other Per- 
ſon, to lend him ſome, perhaps 100 Pounds, at In- 
tereſt, for a certain Time; the Banker, unwilling to 
let him have it at Intereſt, offers him the 100 Pounds 
by Exchange, at Amſterdam, whereunto they both 
agree: But the Party having no Correſpondence there, 
the Banker bids him make his Bill of Exchange for ſo 
much Money, at double or triple Uſance at Amſter- 
dam, to any imaginary Perſon, at the Price the Ex- 
change ſhall then go, with which the Party accord- 
ingly agrees. Now the Time being run out, there 
comes a Proteſt from Amſterdam for Non-payment, 
with the Exchange of the Money from erdam to 
Londen, all which, with Coſts, the Party muſt repay 
to eo. Banker in London, for the Money he has ſo bor- 
rowed. 

Feiened ExcH ance, is when a Perſon owes a Banker 
Money, and having no ready Caſh to pay, deſires 
Time, The Banker grants him that Time, provided 
he will be bound to pay him his Money at he Time 
at Hambourg by Exchange; and it is further agreed 
between them, if it ſhall be paid in the Time at Lon- 
con, the Party ſhall be free, otherwiſe he ſhall ſtand 

vund as before. In the Interim, the Banker writes to 
his Friend at Hambourg, to ſend him from thence a 
Bill of Exchange for the like Sum, feigning, that he 
owes him that Money. After the Time is expired, 


comes a Bill of Exchange from Hambourg, to pay here 


t Sum owed there, with the Re-change ; all which 
the Banker puts to the Party's Account; and by the 
rcement the Banker can oblige the Party to pay, in 
Caſe he does not pay him in London at the Time agreed 
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Inland Bills of Exchange are as binding as the out- 
land Bills of Exchange; for as all Bills of that Kind 
are nothing elſe but Orders given by Merchants; 
Bankers, Sc. to furniſh others for certain Sums of 
Money, for Value receiv'd of the Perſons in whoſe 
Favour fuch Orders are made, the Inland Bill of Ex- 
change made for Money taken up at York, Briſtol, or 
any Part of Great Britain, and payable at London, 
is as effectual, and binding, as an outland Bill taken 
up at any Part beyond the Seas, and made payable 
here in London, they being both for Value taken up 
by Exchange; and further, the Exchange of Money 
may be as well made from one Town to another, as 
from one Kingdom or State to another; and the Cuſ- 
_ of Negotiators are obſerved to be equally the 

ame. 

Four Perſons are commonly employ'd in taking up 
Money, and remitting it by Exchange, (beſides the 
Broker that procures the Bill) viz. two at the Place 
where the Money is taken up, and two at the Place 
where the Money is to be repaid, 

The two Perſons at the Place where the Money is 
taken up, are, the Party that delivers the Money by 
Exchange, who is called the Deliverer, and the Taker, 
or the Party that takes up Money by Exchange, which 
is commonly call'd the |, {ven 

The two Perſons at the Place where the Money is 
to be repaid, are, the Party that is to repay the Mo- 
ney, or the Party upon whom the Bill is drawn, and 
the Party to whom the Bill is ſent to get it accepted, 
and to receive the Money, when it ſhall become due. 

But, however, three Perſons, and even two, can ne- 
goriate a Bill of Exchange. 

A Bill of Exchange can be negotiated by three 
Perſons, viz. by the Taker, Deltverer, and the Party 
on whom the Bill is drawn, by the Taker making and 
ſubſcribing a Bill of Exchange for ſo much Money by 
him received of the Deliverer ; the Deliverer ordering 
the Bill to be made payable to himſelf or Aſſigns, for 
the Value of himſelf; and the Party on whom the 
Bill is drawn paying it to the Deliverer, or Aſſigns. 
For Example, a Merchant of London ſets out for 
Briſtol, where he intends to lay out a certain Sum of 
Money ; he delivers his Money to another Perſon in 
London, and takes his Bill of Exchange, drawn upon 
ſome Friend or Servant of his at Briſtol, payable to the 
Deliverer : This Bill the Deliverer takes with him, 
and receives his Money again when he gets at Briſtol, 
by Virtue of his Bill of Exchange. 

There is a ſecond Method, whereby three Perſons 
are only wanted to negotiate Money by Bills of Ex- 
change; which is this: The Drawer (having Money 
in his Hands belonging to the Party he makes his Bills 
payable to) makes a Bill of Exchange himſelf, con- 
feſſing the Value in his own Hands, which Bill he 
draws upon his Factor, or Servant, payable to the 
Party he is indebted to, 

A third Way of negotiating Bills of Exchange be- 
tween three Perſons, is this: 1 a Perſon at 
Briſtol, Exon, Norwich, &c. deſigning for London, 
takes up Money at any of the Places aforeſaid, he ſub- 
ſcribes a Bill for the Money, and ſays for Value re- 
ceiv'd, and draws it upon himſelf, payable to ſuch 
Perſon the Deliverer ſhall appoint to receive the Mo- 
ney in London. 

Two Perſons can likewiſe negotiate a Bill of Ex- 
change, in this Manner: The Drawer makes a Bill of 
Exchange payable to himſelf, or Order, for the Value 
receiv'd of himſelf, and ſubſcribes the Bill, and di- 
rects it to the Party that owes him Money, and is to 
pay it by Exchange. The Perſon upon whom the 
Bill is drawn accepts it, and returns it-to the Drawer. 
The Drawer finding an Opportunity before the Bill 
becomes due, negotiates it with another Perſon, and 
receives the Money at the Place of his Reſidence, only 
making an Aſſignment on the Bill, payable co the 
Party that pays him the Value. 

Becauſe it often happens in foreign Bills of Exchange, 
they are made payable to the Party that * 

= alue, 
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Value, or his Order, or to ſome other Perſon at the 
Place where the Party reſides that draws the Bill, who 
ſends it only to be 4 by the Perſon it is drawn 
upon, and afterwards have it returned to him again, 
that he may negotiate it, and receive the Value thereof 
in the Place of his Reſidence, by making an Aſſign- 
ment, either on the accepted Bill, or on the other Bill 
of the ſame Date and Tenor not accepted, as he ſhall 
ſee convenient ; and that if an Aſſignment ſhould 
come on the ſecond Bill, payable to another Perſon, 
without Directions where to take up the firſt accepted 
Bill; this ſecond Bill being preſented to the Party 
that accepted the firſt, would deny the Acceptance of 
the ſecond, becauſe he thinks himſelf in no Manner 
obliged to accept both; but becauſe he don't know, 

erhaps, to whom, and whoſe Hands the Bill is in he 
bad accepted, the Party who has the ſecond, for Want 
of Acceptance, gets it immediately proteſted; to pre- 
vent which, all Merchants ſhould note down, in a 
Memorandum-Book, all Bills preſented to them for 
Acceptance, and the Name and Place where the Per- 
ſon lives that preſents the Bill to be accepted ; that in 
Caſe the ſecond Bill ſhould be preſented for Accept- 
ance, by another Perſon, he who has accepted the 
firſt Bill ſhould be able to tell the Party who ſhall 
preſent the ſecond, the Name of the Perſon to 
whom he has accepted the firſt Bill, and where he 
lives ; whereby he will prevent the ſecond Bill being 
proteſted. 

It is alſo of a very great Utility to a Merchant to 
take a Copy of a Bill of Exchange before it be pre- 
ſented for Acceptance, in a Book for that Purpoſe ; 
ſince thereby he may know who are the uſual Drawers 
and Deliverers of Money by Exchange in the Places 
whence the Bills come, and can know at any Time 
how the Exchanges go in thoſe Places. For if a 
Merchant ſhould receive ſeveral Bills by the ſame Poſt, 
and deliver them out of his Hands to get them ac- 
cepted, before he notes them down in his Book ; if 
they ſhould be left at the Places for Acceptance, he 
may chance to forget ſome of them, which may cauſe 
him to diſappoint his Friend, in not anſwering him in 
due Time, tor want of the Bill or Bills that are miſ- 
ling ; to the Diſadvantage of his Friend, eſpecially if 
they ſhould be Bills ſent only to get accepted, and to 
be ſent back again to be negotiated. 

It is cuſtomary among Merchants, eſpecially great 
Dealers in Bills of Exchange, to keep Accounts of 
Bills receivable and payable ; which they do either by 
keeping two Copy-Books, or dividing one Book into 
two different Parts; the one for copying of Bills ay- 
able, or thoſe drawn upon themſelves to be by them 
accepted and paid ; and the other for Bills receivable, 
or thoſe drawn on other Perſons, and remitted to them 
to get them accepted, and receive the Money when 
they'll become due. Thoſe Merchants are commonly 
fo exact in this, as to copy the Bill verbatim in their 
Books, and even ſpell it after the ſame Manner, altho' 
ſome Words may happen to be falſe ſpelt: They 
copy it out Letter by Letter; nay, even other Ble- 
miſhes, which may happen in a Bill, they endeavour 
to imitate in the Copy; which neceſſary Precaution 
they uſe to be the more capable, if the Bill ſhould 
chance to be loſt, to reclaim it, by comparing it with 
the Copy, if it ſhould come again to Hand, 

When they have accepted a Bill, they ſet down un- 
derneath the Copy of ſuch Bill, the Day of the 
Month when accepted, alſo the Party's Name that 
preſents the Bill, his Place of Abode, and when 
the Bill does become due ; as in the following Ex- 
ample. | 


Exchange 3456 Guilders, 16 Stivers 4 Banco, at 34. 
10. Amſterdam, 4+ June, 1742. 


Ar Uſance pay this my firſt of Exchange, to M. James 
Cavendiſh, or Order, the Sum of three thouſand, 
tour hundred, fifty-ſix Guilders, ſixteen Stivers and 
a Half Banco Exchange, at thirty-four Shillings, 


ten Groots per Pound Sterling, val = 
put it to Account, as per | = i 8 d and 


Your humble 3 


William Stanho 


4 July accepted to Jobn Stub, Sery 
French, in St. Mary Axe, due N f to M. Py; 


158. 11 d. Sterling. Jah, zol 


To M. Richard Du Cane, 
Merchant in London. 


And when a Bill comes to Hand to 
they uſually write, under the Directions, A "a 8 * 
where the Merchant lives that accepted the Al 
the ſame Memorandum as above, when ace 1 
when due, Sc. Pted, 

It is an Error to think that there 
Reſpite allow'd for the Acceptance of & But * 
change, before it can be proteſted; for as ſoon 4 the 
Bill has been dps (which muſt be done a 
as it comes to Hand) and Acceptance refus'd, the OY 
ſame Day the Bill may be proteſted; but we mull 
miſtake for a Refuſal of Acceptance, the Time which 
a Merchant deſires, when a Bill is preſented to it, to 
conſider before he accepts it, ſince he demands no- 
thing but what is uſual between Merchant and Mer. 
chant : For according to the Cuſtom of the Merchants 
the Party on whom the Bill is drawn may have 2 4 
Hours to conſider whether he will accept the Bill or 
not; but that Time being expired, one may in Ciyi. 
lity demand of the Perſon on whom the Bill is drayn, 
the Bill of Exchange he left with him to be accepted, 
It he ſhould anſwer, he has not accepted it, and de- 
fires we may call for it another Time; the 24 Hours 
being expir'd, it is at our Choice whether we will ſtay 
longer, or not; for then we may deſire a Notary to go 
to the Dwelling-Houſe of the Party that has the Bill, 
accepted, or not accepted; and, in Default of preſent 
Delivery thereof, we may cauſe a Proteſt to be made 
in due Form. 

Though this may be lawfully done, yet among 
Merchants who are acquainted with one another, they 
do not uſually proceed ſo ſtrictly for Acceptance, but 
leave the Bill, ſometimes, two or three Days with the 
Party it is directed to, if it be no ways prejudicial, 
the Poſt not going out in the Interim: But if the Poſt 
is to depart within two or three Days, then the Bills 
may reaſonably be demanded to be accepted, or nor 
accepted, that they may give Advice to thoſe who ſent 
them the Bills, or delivered the Value thereof, it 

id 


A verbal Acceptance is as binding as a written one, 
though not always conceived in formal Terms. For 
Example, if a Merchant tells me, Leave your Bill 
with me, and I will accept it; or Call for it To-marrew, 
and it ſhall be accepted: Theſe Words oblige as effec- 
tually, by the Cuſtom of Merchants, and according 
to Law, as if the Party had actually ſigned and ſub- 
ſcribed it. Likewiſe, if a Merchant ſhould ſay, Leave 
your Bill with me, I will lool over my Accounts and 
Books between the Drawer and me; and call To-morr ve 
and accordingly the Bill ſpall be accepted; this ſhal! 2. 
mount to a compleat Acceptance : For this 2 
of his Books and Accounts is really intended to _ 
there are Effects in his Hands to anſwer the Draug'ts 
without which, perhaps, he would not anſwer the 
ſame. | * 

If afterwards the Perſon that has thus accepted t 5a 
Bill ſhould refuſe to ſet his Name to it, and to, v f 
under it, Accepted by me, according 10 Cuſtom 2 i 
England; then the Perſon the Bill is made ery * 
may reſt ſatisfied, by ſuch an Acceptance, _ 08 
Time of Payment; and then if the Payment 5 
made by the Party, he may take his Courſe in 
againſt him. 

by Bill once accepted, can't be revok'd by Aer 
that accepted it, tho* immediately after as 2 2 
ance, and before it becomes due, he has * Ex- 
the Drawer is broke, For Example, if a Hi Junge 


3 


ae. A e wn 0 8” 
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unge is preſented to me, and I ſhould accept the 
g il, and deliver it back to the Owner, and ſoon 
„ receive Advice that the Drawer is fail'd ; there is 
wy" uch Thing as cancelling my Acceptance, or of 
28 my Deed void, without mutual Conſent; but 
| ſtand liable to the Payment, and muſt make it good, 
le. | | 
, LO preſent a Bill for Acceptance, if the 
Party the Bill 18 drawn upon ſhould retuſe to accept 
0% unleſs it be for a longer Time than the Bill 
we muſt, in ſuch a Caſe, cauſe a Pro- 

« to be made for want of Acceptance, according to 

cc. Tepor of the faid Bill, Or if we ſhould leave the 
Bill for Acceptance, and he ſhould, without our Know- 
ledge, accept it for a longer Time, or for a leſſer Sum 
than i mentioned in the Bill; in either of thefe Caſes, 
we muſt carry the Bill to a Publick Notary, and get it 

-oteſted, for want of Acceptance of the full Sum, or 
according to the Tenor of the ſame, and not eraze, or 
blot out his Acceptance; for by his Acceptance he 
makes himſelf Debtor, and acknowledges the Draught 
upon him by his Correſpondent, and can't refuſe or 
diſcharge the ſame; and when the Money becomes 
due, according to the Tenor of the Bill, we muſt de- 
mand Payment, and if he refuſes to pay, we muſt 
cauſe a ſecond Proteſt to be made for Non-payment z 
this Proteſt muſt be ſent away to the Deliverer, but 
we muſt keep the Bill by us, that we may receive the 
Money it is accepted for, at the Time it is accepted at, 
unleßs we have expreſs Orders from the Deliverer to 
the contrary, which Orders are to be our Guide, 

When we have got our Bills accepted, we mult caſt 
up the Time when they fall due; and if they be drawn 
from Holland, France, Italy, or any other Parts, in 
foreign Money, look in the Bills for the Price of the 
Exchange they are drawn at, and reduce 'them to 
Sterling, and then note on the Back of our Bills, cloſe 
o the Top, or at one End of the Bills, in ſhort, 
the Time when they will be due, and the Sum we are 
v receive at the Time, according to the Tenor of the 


ills, b-fore we lay them up; by which Means we'll 


at any Time reatily know when our Bills will be due, 
and the Money we are to receive, by inſpe&ing only 
the Back-ſide of the Bills, which will make our Bu- 
lines eaſy to us. Sit 7 2% 0 

A Bill drawn on two Perſons: jointly, muſt have a 
joint Acceptance. For Example, if a Bill of Exchange 
come directed to two or more Perſons in theſe Terms, 
To M. James Newman, and M. John Pemberton, 
Merchants in London; in this Cafe, both Newman 
and Pemberton ought to accept the Bill: For if one of 
them accepts it, and the other refuſes to accept it, that 
Bill muſt be proteſted for want of due Acceptance. 
But if the Bill be directed thus, To M. James New- 
man, or M. John Pemberton; or thus, 70 M. James 
Newman, or, in his Abſente, to M. John Pemberton; 
or if they ſnould be joint Traders, or Copartnets, To 
Maſſcurs James Newman, aud John Pemberton; or 
To M. James Newman, and Company : It is ſofficient, 
in this Caſe, that the Bill ſhould be accepted by New- 
nan or Pemberton, becauſe it is accepted according to 
the Tenor of the Bill. | | = 

If a Factor of the Turkey, India, or South Sea Com- 
pany, draws a Bill on the ſame, and a Member ac- 
cepts it; this, perhaps, may make him liable, but no 
other Member. Likewiſe, if io Merchants employ 
a Factor in ſome foreign Port, and the Factor draws 
a Bill on them all, and one of them accepts the Bill, 
but afterwards retuſes Payment; this does not affect 
the reſt, But if there be three joint Traders for the 
common Stock and Benefit of all three, and their 
Factor draws a Bill on them, the Acceptance of the 
one will oblige the reſt of the Company. 

\ Man's Wife, a Friend, or Servant, can't accept 
a Bill of Exchange in his Abſence; without ſufficient 
Authority from him by Letter of Attorney under his 
Hand and Seal, deliver'd in the Preſence of ſufficient 
Witneſſes for the doing of it. A Man's Word, as if 
ke ſhould ſay to his Wife, Friend, or Servant, If any 
Bil 7 Exchange ſhould come drawn upon me, in my 

5 


Aſenee, accept them for me; it is not ſufficient : Nei- 
ther will a bare Letter ſerve, written to his Wife, 
Friend, or Servant; but there muſt be Hand and Seal, 
and Witneſſes, which, if Occaſion ſhould be, may 
prove his legal Conſent to ſuch Acceptance. But if 
the Wife or Servant have formerly accepted fevetal 
Bills of Exchange during his Abſence; and when re- 
rurn'd to Town he approv'd of it, and paid thoſe 
Bills from Time to Time, and this could be prov'd, 
it would appear, perhaps, in the Eye of the Law, a 
ſufficient Authority. er ag 
If a Bill is left with a Merchant to accept, aftid he 
loſes the Bill, or, at leaſt, it is ſo miſlaid that it can't 
be found; the Party muft requeſt the Merchant to 
give him a Note for the Payment, according to the 
Time limited in the Bill of Exthunge; otherwiſe there 
muſt be two Proteſts, one for Non. acceptance, the 
other for Non ꝓayment. But if a Note be given fot 
Payment, and there happens to be a Failure; yet, in 
that Caſe, there muſt be a Proteſt for Non- payment. 
If we ſhould loſe à Bill after we have got it accepted, 
as ſoon as we miſs it, we ſhould give Notice of it to 
the Perſon that accepted it, that he may ſtop it if it 
ſhould be brought for Payment : If we ſhould ſuſpect 
that the Accepter will not regard our Notice, we may 
forewarn him at his Peril not to pay the Bill to the 
Bringer, without our ſpecial Order; and this by noti- 
fying the ſame to the ter, by a Publick Notary, 
which will ſerve for a Teſtimony that the Bill is loſt , 
and when the Bill becomes due, we may receive out 
Money; for the Accepter is not exempted from pay- 
ing becauſe the Bill is loſt: For if he refuſes Payment, 
under Pretence that the Bill- ſhould be produced, he 
may be ſued at Law for the Money, (without the ac- 
2 Bill) and be compelled to pay it, with Coſts and 
mages. | | | 
5 eber the Bill is loſt, when left to be ac 
cepted, either 7 the Perſon it was left with to be ac- 
cepted, or by his, having delivered i, ot his Ser- 
vants, to a wrong Perſon: In this Caſe, the Perſon 
the Bill was drawn upon, muſt either pay the Mone 
upon the ſecond Billy if it comes tb Hand witllin the 
Time; ot, in Default thereof, gie 4 Note under Ris 
Hand,” for the Payment of the Money mentiön'd in 
the Bill to the Party it is made payable to, of his Af 
figns, at the Time limited in the Bill: But in Caſe 
the Perſon that thus loſes the Bill ſhould refufe to give 
ſuch a Note under his Hand, then he that preſents the 
Bill, or the Perſon that left it to be accepted, 7253 
preſently cauſe a Proteſt to be made in due For and 
ſend the Proteſt away by the firſt Poft ; and likewiſe 
make a Demand for the Money at the Time it falls 
due, tho' he has neither Note, nor Bill of Exchange; 
and in Default of Payment, he muſt cauſe'a ſecond 
Proteſt to be made, and ſent away as the former : But 
in Caſe there is ſueh a Note made, and no ſecond Bill 
comes to Hand, he muſt go to receive the Money 
upon that Note, and, in Default of Payment, cauſe a 
Protelt to be made for Non-paymertt upon that Note, 
as if he had had the accepted Bill, or the fecond Bill 
was come to Hand, but not paid at the Time it fell 
due. * 
It often happens, that a Bill is drawn upon one 
Place, and made payable to another. For Inftance, a 
Merchant in London orders his Correſpondent at Rowen 
to load a Ship at that Port for his Account for Lon- 
don, and the Loading comes to gooo Livres; the 
Merchant of London having Effects to that Value in 
the Hands of another at Paris, he draws a Bill upon 
that Merchant, payable in Rouen; in which Caſe, that 
Merchant in Paris, when he accepts the Bill, muſt 
mention, in the Acceptation, the Name of his Cor- 
reſpondent at Rouen, at whoſe Houſe the Payment of 
the Bill is to be made; as is ſeen in the following 
Model. a 1 | 


"Exchange g000 Livres, London, ut June, 1742. 


At two Uſance, pay this my firſt of Exchange in 
the City of Rouen, to M. A. B. Merchant there, 
9 K dr 


| 
| 
| 
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or Order, the Sum of gooo Livres Value, in Ac- 
count with him, as per Advice, from 


Yours, &c. 
To George Waters, 
Merchant in Paris. D. C. 
Accepted to pay at the Houſe of M. A. B. 
Merchant in Rouen. 


A Bill being thus drawn up, and 9 by a Mer- 

chant in Paris, to be paid at Rouen; the Accepter at 
Paris muſt take Care to remit the Value to his Friend 
in Rouen, at whoſe Houſe the Bill is to be paid; 
which if he fails to do, the Bearer of the Bill, upon 
Refuſal or Neglect of the Payment at Rouen, is not to 
ſend the Bill to be proteſted at Paris, at the Houſe of 
the Accepter, but muſt immediately get it, to be pro- 
teſted at Rouen, at the Houſe where it ought to have 
been paid; which being done, the Accepter at Paris 
becomes liable to all the Damages that happen to the 
Drawer or Endorſer, as much as if the Bill had been 
proteſted at Paris. 

Where a Merchant has accepted a Bill, and before 
that Bill becomes due himſelf becomes inſolvent, or at 
leaſt has loſt his Credit, there muſt be a Proteſt; but 
previouſly to it a Demand is made, which once coming, 
the Drawer is compellable to give better Security. 

If a Bill of Exchange be paid before it is due, and 
he to whom *tis paid breaks afterwards ; he that has 
paid it ſhall be compell'd to pay it again to the Deli- 
verer of the Money, within the Time it is payable. 

If a Bill be accepted, and the Party who has ac- 
cepted it ſhould die before it is due; there mult be a 
Demand made of his Executors, or Adminiſtrators ; 
and, in Default or Delay of Payment, a Proteſt muſt 
be made: And tho” it may fall out that the Money 
may become due before there can be Adminiſtrators, 
or the Probate of the Will be granted; yet that is 
Delay ſufficient for a Proteſt, in Caſe of Non- payment; 
ſo that if the Acceptor dies before the Bill becomes 
due, we muſt, at the Time the Bill falls due, demand 
the Money of his Executor, Sc. at his laſt Dwelling- 
Houſe, or Place of Abode; and, upon their Refuſal, 
or Delay of Payment, proteſt for Non-payment in the 
ſame Manner we would have done if the Acceptor 
had begn living, and had not paid it at the Time it 
fell dus. * LEY 

If the Party to whom the Money is to be paid dies 
before it is due, and the Money is ready to be paid, 
and there is no Perſon that can legally give a Diſcharge, 
yet a Proteſt is not to be made for Non-payment, be- 
cauſe there is no Perſon that has any Authority, either 
in Deed, or in Law to make it; and a Notary ought 
not to make it, for if he does, and the Party has re- 
ceiv'd any Prejudice thereby, an Action of the Caſe 
may be againſt him for his Pains : Asit avails not that 
a Security is offer'd to ſave him harmleſs againſt the 
Executors or Adminiſtrators, for that is an Act left to 
their own Diſcretion ; for perhaps the Security may 
not be leſſen'd: But whether good or bad, makes no- 
thing as to oblige him in Law. | 

It a Bill of Exchange is ſent to you to get accepted, 
and you ſhould carry it, and find no Body at Home at 
the Dwelling-Houſe, or Place of Abode of the Per- 
lon the Bill is drawn upon, nor any Body to appear in 
his Behalf; you muſt cauſe a Proteſt to be made, ei- 
ther for Non-acceptance, or Non-payment, at his 
Dwelling-Houſe, or Lodging; which is as effectual 
as if the ſame had been made to him in Perſon : For 
if no Proteſt could be legally made without ſpeaking 
to the Party himſelf, a Proteſt might be prevented at 
Pleaſure z but it is not in the Power of the Perſon the 
Bill is drawn upon to hinder the proteſting of a Bill. 

If a Bill of Exchenge is made payable poſitively to 
ſuch a Perſon, and not to ſuch a Perſon or his Order, 
or his Aſſigus; then an Aſſignment upon the Bill ſig- 
nifies nothing; but the Money, in the Strictneſs of the 
Letter, muſt be paid poſitively to ſuch a Man in Per- 


ſon; and he muſt be Known to be the ſame Man men- 
A men- 


— 


tion'd in the Bill f Exchange, tha 
not be paid to a wrong Perſon, = = 


Money may 
be forced to pay it over again; and if 5 © Acceptor 


ayable poſitively to fuch a Perſon, a8 Billis 
— woch Perſon's Name written 3 ſaid be. 
che Bill in Blank, is no ſufficient Warrant f., Back 0 
Perſon to come in his Name to receive the M. another 
the Party himſelf, the Bill is payable to mug Jeb 
in Perſon. Es | : ". * pax 

If a Bill of Exchange, by contr 
A < n be fo bog in the Way — or other 
ſance, or Time limited in the Bill be exr;r the U. 
: , xpird, and he 
ing tender'd, both Acceptance and Paris 
nied ; Proteſt for both muſt be made, and — D de. 
muſt anſwer the Value Re-change and Damage wer 

If, through a Miſtake, the Figures, and Er 
of the ſame Sum in the Bill at Length ſhould a: ords 
1. e. either the Figures ſhould expreſs more, 200 
Words leſs; or the Words more, and the — 
in either, and all ſuch Cafes, we ought to mind te 
Words at Length, and not the Figures, until we 
ceive further Advice concerning the ſame: 3 
Perſon is more ſubject to miſtake a Figure, than r 
Word, Beſides, the Figures a- top of the Ill free 
only, as it were, for Abbreviation of the Contents. 
but the Words at Length are in the Body of the Bl 
of Exchange, and are the chief Subſtance of the Rill, 
and therefore are more to be minded; and tho it 
fall out that the Sum mention'd in Figures in the Let. 
ter of Advice, and the Sum in Figures in the Bill of 
Exchange, do agree; yet if the Sum mention'd x 
Length in the ſame Bill diſagree, we are to follow the 
Order mention'd in Words at Length in the Bill, and 
not the Order in Figures, for the Reaſons aforeſaid, 

If the Name of the Party the Bill of Exchange is 
payable to ſhould chance to be alter'd, or interlin'd in 
the Bill, and the Bill is accepted by the Party it is 
drawn upon; it is no ſufficient Warrant for the Ac- 
ceptor to refuſe Payment when it becomes due, to the 
Party whoſe Name is mended or interlin'd in the Bill, 
or to his Order, or Aſſignment, if the Bill was ſo 
mended when he accepted it; for he could not but 
take Notice of the Error before he accepted it, and 
ought to have ſatisfied himſelf about it before he ac- 
cepted it: And if he ſhould fay that it was not ſo 
mended or interlin'd when he accepted it, that he muſt 

rove. | 

If a Bill of Exchange comes without being directed 
to any Perſon, but in the Letter of Advice to the Per- 
ſon it is payable to, the Name of the Perſon it is 
drawn upon is mention'd, that Perſon in whoſe Favour 
that Bill is drawn, ought to preſent it for Acceptance 
and in Cafe the Perſon refuſes to accept it, becauſe 
there is no Direction to him upon the Bill, the Party 
that preſents that Bill for Acceptance ought to proteſt 
it for Non-acceptance ; for then he proteſts again! 
the Drawer, becauſe he ſhould have taken Care to di- 
rect the Bill, that it might have been accepted by _ 
Body, and the Drawer is to bear the Charges thereol, 
for his Omiſſion and Overſight : But, however, if = 
Perſon the Bill is preſented to has Advice of the Bi 
from the Drawer, he may, upon ſufficient Grou 
accept the Bill upon that Advice, altho the Direction 
to him be omitted upon the Bill. * 

Any Time before the Money becomes _ I of 
Drawer may countermand the Payment of 4 112 
Exchange, altho* the Bill has been acceptes. bur if 
Countermand is uſually made before a Nee. 5 
it comes without, ſo that it comes under the 1 
Hand, it is well enough. If the Bil be 2 ks 
and the Party deſires to have the Money beio ns 
due, and it is paid; and then comes 2 22 prey 
it has been believ'd that it ought not to be 1 * 
For as he could not enlarge the Time, ſo wo Order. 
ſhorten it; for he ought to have followed his 
Therefore, 

It is dangerous to diſcount, or pay 


| a 
before they become due z for if he pays Mower 


Bill before it be due, and the Party breaks; 
been conceiv'd, that the Party who pa) 
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Drawer, for this Reaſon, that the Drawer 
6 toferr countermanded the Payment, or made 
— Bill to be pay able to another. So that if a Bill of 
Exchange is made payable to Uſance, double Uſance, 
chirty Days Sight, or at any longer or ſhorter Time, 
and when the Bill is offer d for Acceptance, or at an 
other Time before the Bill is due, the Perſon the Bill 
js payable to ſhall deſire preſent Payment upon Conſi- 
deration of a Diſcount; or if the Party the Bill is 
drawn upon, having Money by him, and willing to 
improve it, ſnould ollicit the Perſon the Bill is made 

yable to, to take his Money before it is due, with a 
ö of allowing him a Diſcount; the Party that 
ſhall ſo pay a Bill of Exchange before it is due, runs 
ſome Hazard in not obſerving Order: For if the Mo- 
ney remitted be really and properly belonging to the 
Party that deliver'd the ſame to the Drawer; and if 
the Bill be made payable to F actor, Servant, Agent, 
or Friend of the Deliverer's, only to, and for the 
Deliverer's Uſe, and if the Deliverer ſhould ſend his 
Countermand before the Bill is due, that the Acceptor 
may not pay the Money to ſuch Factor, Servant, 
Agent, or Friend, to whom it was payable by the 
Tenor of the Bill, but to ſome other Perſon he ſhall 
appoint : In this Caſe, the Party the Bill is drawn 
upon ought to be liable to the Payment thereof, ac- 
cording to that Countermand, to the Perſon who 
ſhall thereupon be appointed to receive the ſame. For 
as it is not in the Power of the Perſon the Bill is 
drawn upon to prolong the Time for Payment; ſo it 
can't warrantably be in his Power to ſhorten it; fot 
the Agreement is made between the Deliverer and 
Taker, and therefore particular Regard ought to be 
had to it; for tho' a — does not happen 
often, it nevertheleſs does ſometimes ; and who can 
be certain the ſame may not come to him in the Pay- 
ment of Bills of Exchange, before they become due ? 

Tho' no greater Affront can be offer'd to a Mer- 
chant than to proteſt his Bills; nothing, notwithſtand- 
ing, is more common, than ſuch Proteſt, which is a 
Summons made by a Notary Publick to a Merchant, 
Banker, or the like, to accept or diſcharge a Bill of 
Exchange drawn on him, after his having refuſed either 
to accept, or pay the ſame. It is call'd a Proteſt, be- 
cauſe containing a Proteſtation that the Party will re- 
turn the Bill, and even take up Money at Intereſt, 
and charge all Coſts, Damages, Carnage, and Re- 
carriage, on the Refuſer. 

There are two Kinds of Proteſts, the one for Want 
of Acceptance, the other for Want of Payment ; the 
firſt to be made by the Bearer of the Bill at the Time 
of preſenting it, in Caſe the Perſon, on whom it is 
drawn, refuſe to accept it for the Time, or the Sum 
there expreſs d. The latter is made as the Bill falls 
due, whether it have been accepted, or not. The 
Bearers of Bills of Exchange that have been accepted, 
or which become payable at a certain Day, are oblig*d 
to have them either paid, or proteſted within three 
Days after due, on he Fe of anſwering for the 
Omiſſion: And it muſt be obſerv'd, that if the third 
Day happens to be a Holiday, the Proteſt is to be made 
on the Eve thereof. | | 

At Paris and Hambourg the Proteft is to be made 
within 10 Days; at Venice, where all Bills are paid in 
Banco, the Proteft, for want of Payment, is to be 
made within fix Days; but then the Bank is ſuppoſed 
open, otherwiſe no Proteſt to be made. At Rome, 
Proteſts for want of Payment are to be made within 
15 Days. At Leghorn, Milan, and Bologna, there is 
o Time fd. At Amſterdam, they are to be made 
within 5 Days. 

The Negotiants of ſome Places, as thoſe of Rome, 
M. Savary obſerves, do not look on themſelves as 
oblig d to proteſt in Default of Payment; but ſome 
condemn this Opinion as contrary to univerſal Cuſtom 
and Reaſon; fince, till after Proteſtation, they have 
no Remedy or Reſource againſt the Drawer or Endor- 
ſer, nor any Title to be re imburs' d. M. Ricard adds, 
that Bills of Exchange drawn from Amſterdam, or Ant- 
ep, or Spain, are to be proteſted in Default of Pay- 
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ment, within 14 Days after they fall due; after which 
Time, the Bearer runs the Riſque and Chance of the 
non. proteſted Bill, not the Drawer, or Endorſer; iti 
Caſe the ra happens to fail after the ſaid 14 Days. 

In England, a Merchant, upon the Receipt of a Pro- 
teſt return'd to him for want of Acceptance, or better 
Security, muſt immediately have Recourſe to the 
Drawer or Endorſer, with the Proteſt, that upon Sight 
thereof the Endorſer or Drawer may give him ſuch 
Security as he ſhall defire, for the Money taken up to 
repay the ſame, with Re-change and Coſts, in Caſe 
the Bill be not paid in due Time. The uſual Cuſtom, 
in that Caſe, is this; the Drawer or Endorſer having 
receiv'd the Value, muſt procure ſome able Man to 
under-write the Proteſt that comes for Nori-accept- 
ance, or for want of better Security, in Words of 
this Nature: I W. R. do bind myſelf as Principal for 
the Money contained in the Bill of Exchange whereupon 
this Proteſt was made, London, this 5th of June, 


&c. 
If a Proteſt ſhould be return'd for Non- payment, 
and Security has already been given on the Prove for 
Non-acceptance, of for want of better Security; 
when the Merchant receives the Prorgf for Non-pay- 
ment, he may acquaint the Drawer or Endorſer with 
it, then wait about the ſame Time the Bill was made 
parents reckoning it from the Day it fell due, befo 
e demands the Principal, with the Re-change 7 
Charges of the Drawer, or his Security : For, accord- 
ing to the Laws of Merchants, the Drawer, or his 
Sureties, are oblig' d to Fer upon the firſt Proteſt for 
Non- payment; but if there comes no Proteſt upo 
the Bill until it falls due, and then there comes 4 
teſt for want of Payment; in ſuch Caſe, the Mer- 
chant muſt take Security upon that Proteſt for Non- 
2 in the ſame Manner as upon the Proteſts for 
on-acceptahice, except the Drawer pays him pre- 
ſently the Principal, Intereſt, and Charges, from the 
Day the Bill became due, to the very Day he ſhews 
him the Proteſt for Non- payment, and he conſents to 
it; for otherwiſe, in Caſe a Bill is accepted for Non- 
payment, and the Proteſt be ſhewn to the Drawer, he 
may, if he gives Security, keep one out of the Mone 
for as long a Time after the Bill was due, as the Bi 
was made payable in, before he can be compell'd to 
pay: For e ſuppoſe the Bill ſhould be dated 
ndon, the 26th of May, and payable at Uſance in 
Amſterdam, and proteſted for Non-payment ; the 
Drawer may claim the like Uſance for Re-payment 
thereof, ſo as there was one Month for the Exchange 
of the Money from London to Amſterdam. So, like- 
wiſe, there muſt be another Month for Re-exchange 
of the Money back again from Amſterdam to London; 
and thus it will be two Months before you can have 
your Money with Re-exchange thereof at London: 
But if the Drawer will not pay, nor yet give Security 
upon the Proteſt, then you may immediately take a 
Courſe in Law againſt him, and compel him to re-pay 
the ſame, with Coſts and Damages. | 
If a Bill is made payable to one Man for the Value 
of another, and the Party the Bill is drawn upon has 
accepted it, but at the Time it falls due he fails in the 
Payment, whereupon Proteſt is made for Non-pay- 
ment; and by Virtue of that Proteſt the Perſon that 
deliver'd the Value recovers Satisfaction of the Drawer; 
in this Caſe, the Drawer is diſcharg'd, againſt the Par- 
ties the Bill was made payable to, either immediately 
in Bill, or mediately by the Aſſignment, or Aſſign- 
ments, were there never ſo many on the Bill; ſo that 
neither the Perſon the Bill was made payable to, nor 
any other Perſon the Bill ſhall be aſſign d to, ought to 
moleſt or trouble the Drawer, or legally, according to 
the Law of Merchants, ſue, or proſecute the Drawer, 
becauſe he has re-paid the Mongy to the right Party, 
whoſe Receipt and Diſcharge for the ſame js a ſuffi 
cient Releaſe againſt all further Trouble; neither can 
he to whom the firſt Bill is made payable (if but an 
Aſſign of the Deliverer) proſecute the Acceptor, after 
the Drawer has given Satisfaction to the Party that 
deliver'd the Value, no more than my Aſſign can 


proteſt, 


proteſt, and proſecute a Surety upon a Bond made pay- 
able unto me after 1 have feceiv'd Satisfaction rom 


the Principal: For tho' it muſt be confeſs'd, in this 


"Caſe, the Acceptor is not wholly diſcharg'd, for it is 
ſuppos'd he did accept the Bill by Order of the Drawer, 
or for Tome other's Account, to whom he mult there- 
fore be anſwerable; yet, in Reference to the Party 
that deliver*d the Value firſt, and the Party to whom 
it was payable, {ſuppoſing himſelf to be only an Aſ- 
ſign of the Deliverer) the Acceptor does but only 
confirm what the Deliverer has done; and the Drawer 
has made Satisfaction to the Deliverer. The Acceptor 
is likewiſe diſcharg'd againſt the Deliverer, and againſt 
the Perſon the Bill was made payable to, (if he be but 
an Aſſign) but the Acceptor, by Virtue of his Accept- 
ance, makes himſelf Debtor, and is ſtill liable to the 
Drawer, or to the Account for which he accepted the 
Bill, until he makes Satisfaction. 

The following Rules are to be obſerv'd by the 
Drawer, before the Delivery of a Bill of Exchange; 
and by the Buyer at the Acceptation thereof, ; 

t. The Drawer is bound to furniſh the Buyer with 
Bills of Exchange for the Sum agreed on; and they 
ſhould both ſee that the Bill is well made, and all the 
neceſſary Particulars be duly expreſs'd before the one 
delivers it, and the other takes the ſame. 

2. A Buyer acts imprudently, if he ſhould accept 
of one ſole Bill for a Sum negotiated, altho* the ſame 
ſhould be payable to himſelf. | 

3. A Drawer is oblig'd, according to the Notice or 
Direction given him by the Buyer, to divide the Sum 
agreed on into as wany Bills of Exchange as the Buyer 
deſires, or has Occaſion for; and the Buyer is oblig'd 
to accept of ſeveral Bills of Exchange, drawn upon ſe- 
veral Perſons, which, together, amount to the Sum 
agreed on. 

4. A Drawer is to blame when he makes two or 

three Bills of Exchange for the ſame Sum, and of the 
ſame Contents; but if the Buyer deſires it, he may 
make one for the Sum he ſhall require, and diyide the 
others into different Sums, amounting, in all, to the 
deſir'd Sum. 
F. A Drawer muſt be careful that he does not make 
two firſt, or two ſecond Bills of Exchange, for one and 
the ſame Sum, but clearly diſtinguiſn the ſame in the 
Body of the Bill, and alſo in the Superſcription ; and 
it is prudent in a Drawer, if a ſecond Bill of Exchange 
be deſir'd of him, for any Sum whereof he is not ſure 
whether he has already made a ſecond, or not, to make 
a third Bill inſtead of a ſecond, or a fourth inſtead of a 
third, if aſk'd of him, if he is any ways doubtful of 
his delivering out ſuch Bills before. And the Drawer 
muſt always be mindful, that all the Bills of Exchange 
he makes for one and the ſame Sum, be dated alike, 
and be alike in all the Parts of the Contents, and Su- 
perſcription ; only with this Diſtinction, that it be a 
firſt, ſecond, or third Bill of Exchange. 

6. The Drawer may make the Bill of Exchange for 
the Account of whom he pleaſes, and the Ferſon 
drawn upon may bind himſelf, by the Acceptation of 
his Servant, if he be abroad Fimſelf A prudent 
Drawer will make no Bill of Exchange payable upon 
Sight, but ſome Days, Weeks, or Months after Date, 
or Sight. Nor will he make any Bill of Exchange 
payable to the ſame Perſon that he draws it upon, ex- 
cept he is well ſatisfied of his Sufficiency, fair Deating, 
and Honeſty. | 

8. A Drawer is oblig'd, at the Deſire or Requeſt of 


the Buyer, to alter the Bills of Exchange in the Man- 


ner he ſhall deſire, altho* they ſhall be made according 
to his firſt Order or Directions, whether he would 
have them R to another, or the Sum divided, if 
no Body elſe have put their Hands to them; but it is 
with this Condition, that the Buyer muſt pay the Poſt- 
age of the Drawer's* Letters of Advice to the Ac- 
ceptor, concerning ſuch Alterations: But when the 
Bill is accepted, or endorſed by another Party, the 
Drawer mult be very cautious of altering any Thing. 

9. A Drawer mult alſo be careful he does not alter 


any Thing in one of, the, Bil 
the others unalter c. of 
10. A Buyer muſt be prudent in tren. 
accepting ready-made:Biſls drawn 11 about, cr 
ſufficient Man, tho' he knows his Hd 
when the Seller is a Stranger to him: he 
cautious of taking Bills of Exchange that mult be 
to the Order of the Drawer, or de Payable 


dors' N 
when he does not take the ee on by 


of Exchange, and leave 


the Broker has poſitively paſs'd his Word ay Bargain 


Bills 
made, drawn, or endors'd by a Party 1 ready 
Buyer to be a 1 Man a N to the 
is not oblig d to accept of the Drawer's oy 
accepted Bills, or any other endors'd um 

12. If we agree for Bills upon Sight, we 
oblig d to accept of Bills of Exchange that are * 
or whereof the Days of Grace are expir 
Fung before r Bill arrives at the 

ayment is to made; except we ge ' 
bee us that we have our Nene * 

. . 4.34 Mm, not- 
withſtanding the Expiration of the Days of G 
The Bill muſt be preſented for Payment, ky _ 
fus'd, mult be proteſted. of 

A Merchant is allo oblig'd, if he deſigns to deal 
fairly, and in a regular Way, to keep an Account cf 
the Exchange, in the following Manner: 

1. Before he delivers a Bill to Broker or Buyer, he 
muſt write down diſtinctly and exactly, in his Books, 
the Contents of it, and mention the Day when, whi. 
ther, or .to what Place or Fair, in whoſe Name, and 
for whoſe Account, what Sum, and at what Rate he 
draws, and at what Time, and to whom payable ; 
that in Caſe of any Accident, a third or fourth B. of 
Exchange being aſk'd, he may be able to make it all 
together of the ſame Tenor with the firſt and ſecond. 

2. A Buyer ſhould, upon the Receipt of a Bill, or 
at leaſt before he pays the Drawer the Value, book it, 
whether he remits or diſpoſes of the Bill to draw it 
back again. | 

3. When Bulls of Exchange of the Bearer endor- 
ſing are deliver'd to the Buyer, he muſt ſet down of 
what Date they are, from whence, and by whom they 
are made or drawn, of what Sum, when, and to whom 
payable, at what Price he has negotiated, and to whom 
the Bills are afterwards endorſed. 

4. The Drawer and Buyer of Bills of Exchange 
mult ſet down the Broker's Name, by whom the fame 
has been negotiated, that they may, in Caſe of any 
Difficulty, and allo in reviewing the Account of Bro- 
kerage, know by what Broker the Bargain has been 
concluded, ; 

5. A Buyer that does not really. remit, but diſpoſe 
of his Money in Exchange for a Time, and gets the 
Bills of Exchange made or endors'd to be paid to his 
Order, to draw the ſame in again at a convenient Op- 
portunity, ought alſo, underneath, or at the Side of 
the Memorandum of ſuch Negotiations of Exchange, 
to ſet down the Day the Bill of Exchange expites, and 
ought likewiſe to leave a Space under the Memorar- 
dum, that when he comes to draw the Bill back agan, 
or to remit it, he may ſet down, under the firſt Me- 
morandum, when the Drawing: in, or Tranſport has 
been made, to whom the Bill is endors'd, and from 
whom the Value. | 4 
6. When a Buyer ſends a Bill of Exchange, in 9 a 
to have it accepted, he mult inſert, in his Boo 0 * 
change, by way of Memorandum, to whom, an you 
he ſent ſuch a Bill, and cancel ſuch Memorandum W 
it comes to Hand again, accepted. 

7. He to whom Bills of Exchange are ſent, do 955 
them accepted, and to keep them till they are be 


manded by the Sender, ought to keep 2 32 


* 


from whom he has receiv'd the ſame, and td. 
he delivers them, together with the Day of Expiration, 
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accepted Bill, ſollicit and ſecure the Pay- 
your? — ing ores Securities, or the Money pad 
— Hand, if any Diſpute ſhould happen. 
nw ® f, ſoon as a Merchant receives Bills remitted to 
a, or at leaſt before they are deliver'd for Accept- 
he muſt book them, and take Notice from what 
2 by whom, for whoſe Account, in whoſe Letter, 
f what Date, what Sum, upon whoſe Account, when 
ot to whom payable, Remittances are made to him; 
and when a re-drawn or endors'd Bill comes, muſt 
then add to it, when and where expir'd, and how the 
fame is afterwards endors*'d to him; and beſides, when 
the Bill is remitted for his Account, at what Rate his 
Correſpondent has negotiated it, and for what Sum, to 
credit it for it accordingly. . | 
9. As ſoon as 2 Merchant receives Advice from the 
Drawer that he has drawn upon him, he muſt book 
the Bills down, mentioning from what Place, by 
whom, what Sum, of what Date, and to whom, or 
to whoſe Order —— and at what Price, and for 
what Sum; that he may charge it to the Account of 
his Correſpondent, without waiting for the Preſenta- 
tion to be — mom 

10. When he has receiv'd Advice that a Bill is pay- 
able to Order, he muſt note the Time it is preſented 
for Acceptance, and whether there be any Endorſe- 
ment on itz and at the Day it expires, before the Pay- 
ment is made, he muſt ſet down all the Endorſers 
Names, in the. ſame Manner ſucceſſively they ſtand 

the Bill. 

11. The Acceptor muſt always be careful to mar 
in his Book the Time when he accepts a Bill, and if 
any more Bills ſhould come to his Hands of the fame 
Tenor and Date from the ſame Drawer, and any En- 
dorſements ſhould be on them; he muſt make a Me- 
norandum of the Names, and adviſe the Drawer there- 
of that he has accepted the firſt or ſecond Bill, which 
ame firſt to his Hand. | 

Merchants who deal in Exchange, muſt be very 
punctual to give Advice, and to return Anſwers. 
The Drawer muſt give Advice to his Correſpondent 
by the firſt Poſt, of what Bills he ſhall draw, that the 
Bills may not come to his Hands for Acceptance be- 
fore he has Notice of it; and in his Letter of Advice 
be very particular in mentioning for whoſe Account 
the Bills are drawn, what Date they bear, for what 
Sum, to whom, when payable, and from whom the 
Value is recerv*d, &c. 

When Bills of Exchange are for Account of the 
Drawer, or a third Party, and not for him they are 
drawn upon in a foreign Denomination of Money, or 
in Money unknown in the Place of Payment; in fuch 
Caſe, let the Bill be for whoſe Account whatever, the 
Price of Exchange muſt be given Notice of in the 
Letter of Advice, as well as the Sum drawn for. 

The Deſign of a Drawer giving Advice, is princi- 
pally to requeſt or order his Correſpondent he draws 
upon, to honour the Bill with Acceptance when it ſhall 
come to his Hands, and to recommend the Payment 
of it when it ſhall fall due, ſo that he may enter it in 
his Books accordingly. It is likewiſe uſual for a Drawer 
to confirm his firſt Advice by the firſt Poſt, and if the 
Bill be on Sight for a conſiderable Sum of Money, to 
give Advice of it by ſeveral Ways, if it be poſſible. 

When a Bill lies unaccepted, the Remitter ought ro 
recommend to his Correſpondent the Bill ſent for pro- 
curing Acceptance, to get it accepted; and in Caſe 
of Refuſal, to do what is wanted according to the 
Law of Exchange. He that remits, ought alſo to in- 
form his Agent or Correſpondent he ſends the Bill to, 
tor whoſe Account he does remit, for what Sum, in 
whoſe Bill, of what Date, when, to whom payable, 
and, if the fame be for Order, by whom endors'd. 

When an accepted Bill lies in the Preſenter's Hands 
who procur'd the Acceptance at the Place where the 
Payment is to be made, and it ſhould not be noted in 
a unaccepted Bill that is endors d; then the Remitter 


muſt mention, in his Letter of Advice, with whom the 


Accepted Bill is to be. found. 
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The Remitter muſt take Care that the Bill of Bills 
of Exchange which he remits be ſent to the right Party 
who is to procure the Payment, or to him they are 
made payable to, or endors d, and that they be not in- 
clos'd in a wrong Letter, nor directed to a wrong 
Place, He muſt never ſend a firſt and ſecond Bill by 
the ſame Poſt, or together, but one after another ; 
that in Caſe one ſhould fail, or not fall into the right 
Hands, his Correſpondent may get the ſecond Bill 
and by the ſame may demand the Acceptance and 
Payment. When he has but one ſingle accepted Bill, 
or when the accepted Bill is at the Place where the 
ſame is payable, ſo that he can ſend but one Bill; in 
fuch Caſe, the Remittances that are made muſt be 
confirm'd clearly by the following Poſt, with the Cir- 
cumſtances, and Contents of the Bill of Exchange that 
has been ſent ; the Party it is remitted to may apply 
himſelf to him upon whom it is drawn with this Let- 
ter of Advice, and forbid him to make Payment of it 
to any Body but himſelf; and at the Day of Expi- 
ration itſelf, no Body appearing to demand the Pay- 
ment, by Virtue of this Poſt, Advice, or Confirma- 
tion; he may perſuade him that it is drawn upon to 
pay him upon Security, or to conſign the Amount of 
the Bill of Exchange in another Hand, or upon Re- 
fuſal of both to proteſt againſt him. 

A Drawer or Remitter for Account of a third Per- 
ſon, muſt be quick in giving Advice to the ſaid Party, 
for whoſe Account a Sum is drawn or remitted, men- 
tioning to what Place, to whom, and what Sum, the 
Time when payeble, Vat what Price, and how much 
he is charged or credited for the ſame, | 

If a Bill is drawn upon a Merchant, if it ſhould be 
doubted, he muſt immediately write to the Drawer, 
to know if he does accept the drawn Bill for Account 
of him that is mention'd in his Letter of Advice, or 
not; and if he ſhould make a Difficulty to accept the 
ſame as it is, he muſt immediately give the Drawer 
Notice of it, and deſire his further Advice, and not 
ſtay till the Acceptation ſhall be demanded of him. 
When no ſudden Advice can be given whether the 
Bills. of Exchange will be accepted, or not, either be- 
cauſe he that it is drawn upon lives out of the Way, or 
could not be met with; or becauſe the ſame is kept in 
Suſpence : It is nevertheleſs the Duty of him a Bull is 
ſent to, in order to provide for Acceptation thereof, 
to give the Remitter Advice of it; and if the Ac- 
ceptation be made afterwards, to give him alſo Advice 
that he has got it accepted: However, this laſt Advice 
= be ſpar'd, if he gives Notice in his firſt that he 
will uſe his Diligence to get it accepted, or upon Re- 
fuſal, proteſt: So that when by the next Letters no 
Proteſt follows, the Remitter will judge that the Bill is 
duly accepted. 

When Bills are drawn, or Remittances are made for 
the Account of the Drawer, or Remitter, or a third 
Perſon, or do only concern them in Part ; then he 
that is drawn upon, after Payment is made, ſhould 
give Notice of it to each of his Correſpondents that is 
concern'd in the ſame. But when the Bills are drawn, 
or Remittances are made for the Account of him they 
are drawn upon, or remitted to; then it is unneceſſary 
to give any Account of the Payment. 

He that receives Advice that he is to be drawn upon, 
muſt, by the firſt Opportunity, write back to his Cor- 
reſpondent whether he will accept and honour ſuch a 
Bill, or not. 

He that deals in Exchange, muſt truſt, but he muſt 
conſider whom he does truſt; the Buyer muſt look to 
the Sufficiency of the Drawer, and the Drawer to that 
of the Buyer. Nor ſhould the Buyer pay his Money 
without he has the Bills; nor ſhould the Drawer give 
up the Bills of Exchange without getting Payment of 
the Value, which is commonly paid in ready Money ; 
and if the Drawer pleaſes, he may take Goods for the 
Value, inſtead of Moneyz Goods being deem'd in 
Payment the ſame as ready Money. | 

At Amſterdam, all Bills of — for 600 Guild- 
ers, and upwards, muſt be paid in the Bank of Ex- 

91. | change, 


change, under Penalty of 25 Guilders for each Of- 
fence. And that Brokers may not offer themſelves, 
nor ſuffer themſelves to be employ*d in the diſcounting 
or paying any Bill of Exchange of 1001. Flemiſh, or 
upwards, out of the Bank, or to evade the Law, ſhall 
make a Bill for a leſſer Sum, viz. inſtead of one Bill 
for a larger Sum, ſhall make two, or more leſſer Bills 
for the ſame Sum; in ſuch Caſes, they are liable to be 
depriv'd of their Employ. 

A Buyer is not to delay the Payment of the Value, 
except at the Concluſion he does poſitively make it in 
his Bargain to have a certain Time for paying the Value. 
When he bargains not to pay the Value until he has 
Advice that the Bill of Exchange is accepted; in ma- 
king ſuch Bargains it is adviſcable for the Buyer to 
make a Bargain with the Drawer himſelf, If he has 
in the Concluſion made his Bargain not to pay the 
Value of a Bill of Exchange before he receives Advice 
of the Bill being accepted, he is not bound, in Caſe 
the Bill of Exchange comes back proteited, to pay 
the Value; but if the ſame is accepted, tho* by one 
of no great Credit, he is oblig'd to pay the Value. 

At Amſterdam, a cautious Buyer will not pay the 

Value of a Bill of Exchange diſcounted in current 
Money, but upon an Aſſignment or Acquittance of 
the Drawer plainly expreſſing that ſuch Sum is in 
Payment of ſuch a Bill of Exchange; nor will he pay 
the Value of a Bill by Tranſcription in the Bank of 
Exchange upon another's Account, but by an Order of 
the Drawer in Writing. He alſo takes Care to not 
pay the Value, which he is oblig'd to pay in Banco, in 
current Money, without an Aſſignment or Acquittance, 
by reaſon ſuch a Payment is not valid by the Sta- 
rutes, 
When a Drawer, at Amſterdam, has the Value of a 
Bill of Exchange transferr'd by another Party for the 
Buyer's Account, if the Transferrer does not expreſs 
in the Aſſignment of the Sum transferred for whoſe 
Account he ſhould demand from ſuch Party, under 
his Hand, an Act or Writing, wherein muſt be ac- 
knowledg'd that ſuch Sum or Parcel has been transfer- 
red by him for the Buyer's Account. 

It 1s not adviſeable for Drawers to make Bills of 
Exchange payable to Order, in all Caſes ; nor a Buyer, 
tor his own Account, will cauſe Bills of Exchange to 
be made, or endors'd, payable to the Order of his 


Correſpondent, whom he remits a Bill to, when ſuch 


Correſpondent lives at the Place where the Bill is to 
be paid; neither will he cauſe (if he deals for his own 
Account) his Bills of Exchange to be made payable to 
his own Order, and endorſe the ſame : For if he 
ſhould, he will make them his own Bills, and bind 
himſelf to make good the Re-exchange and Charges, 
Sc. but when he gets them made directly payable to 
his Principal, or Order, he is anſwerable for no more 
than the Sum he receives. If for Account of another, 
to remit to a third Party who lives at the Place where 
the Bill is to be paid, he muſt not.get the Bill made 
payable to the Order of him to whom the Bill is re- 
mitted, except he has poſitive Orders for it from his 
Principal, for whoſe Account he remits. 

It we remit for our own Account with Deſign to 
draw the Money back again, or to get it drawn back 
again for another's Account to ſome other Place, we 
muſt take Care that the Bills be made to his Order, or 
endors'd to the Order of him who ſhall draw them 
back, or ſhall cauſe them to be drawn back ; for no 
Body can draw a Bill of Exchange back, nor diſcount 
it. again, except the ſame be made payable to his Or- 


der; ſince a Bill of Exchange that is directly payable 


to one, muſt be paid to the fame, and may not be 
paid to another, without an Endorſement. | 

In the diſcounting of a Bill of Exchange, the Diſ- 
counter 1s abſolutely look*d upon as Drawer, and whom 
he .diſcounts with as Buyer; ſo that an Endorſer of a 


Bill of Exchange is as ſtrictly bound for the ſame, as 


the Drawer ; and the Bearer of the Bill of Exchange 


has as much, and the ſame Right upon him, as upon 
the Drawer, 2 


- 
* — 


An Acceptor, or the Party the Bill; 
is frec, as well as another, A diſco fam : 
change upon his own Account, that is il of Er 
Bearer, or firſt Endorſer; and when he Payable to the 


by the Diſcounter, he may — ry endorsed 
again, and draw, or cauſe it to be drawn 57 Bu 


firſt Endorſer's remain, for all t and the 
the ſame. bat, vo leb bound for 


In the exchanging to, or upon an 
or Bearer may demand — 
Exchange as ſoon as it ſhall come to Hang. * of 
Bills of Exchange as are payable at Fairs or — 
no Acceptation can be demanded ſooner thar ket 
Fair or Market. Not only the Purchaſer ”"ribn the 
Proprietor of a Bill of Exchange, but wholoeny © 
8 with it, is qualified to demand the drceus 
It lies in the Choice of the P 
cept the Bill, or not ; nor is a Matter bone a. 
Bills of Exchange drawn by his Factor, — 
Servant, in his own Name. Altho the Pay the fl 
is drawn upon has promis'd the Drawer, by Lett 
to accept and pay his Bills for Account of 2 third 
Party; he can't, however, be forc'd by the Preſenter 
or Bearer to accept the Bill upon that Promiſe. But, 
nevertheleſs, he remains accountable to the Drawer 
for ſo far as he can ſhew, and make it appear, that re. 
lying upon, and truſting to that Promiſe, he has con. 
cern'd himſelf with that third Party, for whoſe Account 
he has drawn ſuch Bills of Exchange, 

He that keeps a Bill of Exchange, drawn for ſome 
Time after Sight, or at Uſance, (where the Uſance is 
reckon'd from the Time of the Preſentation) for ſome 
Days together in his Hands, without declaring whe- 
ther he ſhall accept the ſame, and afterwards reſolve 
upon it; he is oblig'd to date the Acceptation from 
the Day the Bill of Exchange was firlt preſented to 
him. 

When a Drawer is dubious whether the Party he 
draws upon will accept his Bill, he ought, at the fame 
Time, to recommend it, or get it recommended to 
ſome other Merchant reſiding at the Place upon which 
it is drawn, that in Caſe the other ſhould refuſe, he 
may honour 1t with Acceptance. 

When a Bill of Exchange is remitted, in order to 
get it accepted, the Party who ſends ſuch Bills ought 
to let his Correſpondent know whether he ſhould keep 
it by him, or return it again after it a x 

When a Bill of Exchange is preſented for Actepta- 
tion, the Acceptor ought to examine whether the Te- 
nor and Contents of it be conformable to the Advice 
of the Drawer before he accepts it. 

An Acceptor muſt be cautious of accepting 2 Bill 
of Exchange without Advice from the Drawer; and 
he muſt hkewiſe be as cautious of accepting 2 
prior to the Date of the laſt Letters, by the Poſt from 
the Place where it was drawn, if they make no men- 
tion of that Bill, tho' the Preſentor delivers a Letter 
of Advice with the Bull. 

A Perſon upon whom a Bill is drawn by an un. 
known Hand, in the Name of a third Perſon, 1s not 
to accept the ſame without ſome Advice from the Fer. 
ſon upon whoſe Account he accepts it. 1 

When a Bill is preſented to us for Acceptaiion, 2 F 
we are ſuſpicious that we have already accepted one o 
the ſame Tenor and Date,we ought not to do it. but 11 
der Proteſtation; that in Caſe ſuch another Bill be 4 
ready accepted, the Acceptation of the laſt ſhall be vo 
and of no Effect. ere 

A Servant muſt be prudent in accepting o. 


Bills of Exchange which his Maſter draws u him 3 


for when they are drawn upon him, and he accepts 
them in his Si, he thereby binds himſelf pa 
nally, and muſt pay as certainly as if it had She 
own Debt, tho? he drives no other Trade 1 1 
Account of his Maſter; but the Effects v Maſter 
Servant has in his Poſſeſſion belonging to _ — 
are on the other Side engag'd to him, 2 Maſter. 
they ſhall fall ſhort, he becomes Creditor to If 
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te he accepts à Bill of Exchange drawn ſimply upon 
lla, cho! he does it in his Maſter's Name, himfelf 
lum , for the Payment; but if the Bill be drawn 
1 _ Maſter's Account, he is not liable. 
r facilitate the Commerce of Exchange, the Bank- 
ers, Merchants, and i pp of ſeveral Places of 
have introduced a voluntary Cuſtom among 
= * of giving Time to thoſe on whom Letters 

g Exchange are drawn, that they may receive their 

viſions to pay the Bill before it falls due; becauſe 
the Bearer of a Bill of Exchange could have it pro- 
reſted for want of Payment at the Day it falls due; 
and thoſe Days are call'd Days of Grace. All Bills of 
Exchange mult 3 {yon won after ef 

are expir*d, and t arer can wait till that 

CS have — proteſted, for want of Payment, 
without 2 * 3 Days of Grace allow'd 

| erdam, there are ſix Days of Grace allow'd, 
2 che Bill falls due, including Sundays and 
Holidays; and tho" the Acceptor pays on a Holiday, 
the Payment 15 not reckon'd to be made before the 
Time, but is good, and well made, and the Bearer 
muſt reſt ſatisfied with it. But when the Letter is to 
be paid in Banco, and the ſix Days of Grace $ not 

elapſed, when the Bank is ſhut up to make new 
Books, 1 to ballance its Accounts; the Acceptor can 
prolong the Payment till the third Day of the opening 
of the ſaid Bank, and then have his Letter written. 

At Rotterdam, Middlebourg, and Antwerp, there are 
likewiſe ſix Days y Grace given, including Sundays 
and rea j ym: = payable * . muſt 7 — 
according to the Cuſtom, immediately, or 24 Hours 
after ; as likewiſe at Cologne, Breflaw, and Nuremberg; 
but in theſe three laſt Places the Sundays and Holi- 
days are excluded. Venice gives, alſo, ſix Days of 
Grace. 

In London, there are but three Days of Grace. At 
Frankfort, out of the Time of the Fairs, four Days ; 
and the Bills payable at Sight, or at two or three Days 
Sight, muſt be paid immediately, or at leaſt in 24 
2 
, ace ween 
the two F 2 ; _ likewiſe at Auſbourg, where Bills at 
ht are to be paid in 24 Hours, at fartheſt. 
"Sow gives eight Days Grace ; Dantzick ten ; Pa- 
ris, Rouen, Nantz, Bourdeaux, and throughout all the 
Kingdom of France, ten; the Day the Bill falls due 
excluded; and that of the Proteſt, Sundays, and all 
Sorts of Holidays, even the moſt ſolemn, included. 
Hambourg gives twelve Days Grace, the the Bill 
falls due included; but no Proteſt is admitted, Sundays 
nor Holidays. Stockholm gives, alſo, twelve Days Grace. 
Madrid, Cadiz, Seville, and throughout all Spain, 
fourteen Days; Genoa thirty Days. There is no Time 
ſettled at Leghorn, Milan, nor in ſeveral other Places 
of Italy, where the Bearer of a Bill can give what 
Days of _ he r_ or have it proteſted imme- 
diately, without any Riſque. | 

There is a cuſtomary Time for the Payment of 
= of „ N from one Country to another, call'd 

SANCE, or L/. | 

The Usance of Venice, Genoa, Leghorn, and of all 
Lah; of Cadiz, Madrid, Seville, and all Spain; of 
Liſbon, Oporto, and all Portugal; are reckoned at 
> —_ - two Months current after the Date of 

of Exchange. 

The Usance of Paris, Lions, Rochelle, Rouen, 
Nantz, Bourdeaux, and of all France; of London, 
= - England; of Antwerp, Liſle, Ghent, Bruges, 
iis all Brabant and Flanders; of Middlebourg, 

gue, Rotterdam, and all other Places of Holland 
and Zeland, are at Amſterdam of a Month current after 
the Date of the Bills of Exchange; Double Uſance, is 
W and Hal Uſance is always fifteen Days; 

1 3 in which the Bills of Exchange are due 

or 31 ; | 

The Usaxcs of Dantzick, and of Coningſberg, is 
1 dam a Month's Sight; two Uſances are two 
52 ; and Half Uſance is fifteen Days Sight; but 

ict upon Amſterdam the Uſance is reckon'd of 


forty Days of the Date; and of Coning/bers of 41 
Days; or the Uſance of Dantict is of a Month and 


ten Days; and that of Coningſberg of a Month and 


eleven 


The Usaxcs between Amſterdam and Dantzick is 
of 40 Days Date; and that between Amferdam and 
Coningſberg of 41 Days. 

Ordinarily the Usancs of Frankfort, Nuremberg, 
Auſbourg, Vienna, and other Places of Germany, is 
reckon'd, at Amſterdam, of 14 Days Sight, or after 
the Bills have been ' preſented ;, Half Uſance is of 57 
Days, or a Weck; and Double Uſance of 28 Days, or 
four Weeks; and not a Month after Acceptation. The 
Uſance on Leipfick. and Nuremberg is reckon'd in the 
ſame Manner. N 

The Us Axe of Amſterdam, and of all Holland; 
on Italy, Spain, and Portugal, is reckon'd reciprocally 
of two Months of the Date; on England, Brabant; 
Flanders, &c. The Uſance on Paris, and all France, 
according to the Ordonnance of Louis XIV, is reck- 
on'd of a Month of 30 Days, let the Month have 
more or leſs Days. 

The Usance of England, or London, upon France, 
Holland, Brabant, Zeland, Flanders, and Hambourg, is 
of a Month of 30 Days, of the Date of the Bills of 
Exchange; and Double Uſance is of 60 Days, or two 
Months; on Cadiz, Seville, Madrid, and all Spain; 
on Liſbon, Oporto, and all Portugal, of 2 Months, or 
60 Days; on Venice, Genoa, Leghorn, and all Hah, 
of 3 Months after the Date of the Bills reciprocally 
between them. | : 

The Usancs of Amſterdam upon Frankfort, Nu- 
remberg, Auſbourg, Vienna, and other Places of Gey- 
many, is of 15 Days Sight; Double Uſance of 30 
Days ; an Uſance and a Half of 23 Days; and a 
Half Uſance of 8 Days Sight. They change on Ham- 
bourg at ſo many Weeks of the Date; and on Breſlew 
at 6 Weeks alſo of the Date : But when the Change 
is at Uſance, or Double Uſance, they are to be reckon'd 
like thoſe of Frankfort, or of Leipfick, of 14 Days 
Sight. 

Tho! the Time of the Bills of Exchange payable at 
Uſance begins to run from the Day and Date of the 
Bill or Bills, and ends at the Day and Date which ac- 
compliſhes the Month, except at Amſterdam ; it is a 
very good Precaution to have them accepted. 

According to the Cuſtom of Amfterdam, when a 
Bill of Exchange is, for Example, dated the 28th of 
February, payable at a Month cf the Date, or at 
Uſance, and the Uſance is reckon'd of a Month of 
Date, (or after Date) it falls due the 28th of March; 
but when it is dated the iſt of February, it falls the 
iſt of March; ſo that a Bill of Exchange dated June 
30, will fall due the goth of July; and if it be the 
29th of June, it falls the 29th of Fuly: Thus, ac- 
cording to this Cuſtom, when a Bill of Exchange is 
payable to one or ſome Months Date, it falls due the 
ſame Day of the other Month the Bill is dated; and 
if we do not reckon ſo many Days in that Month, it 
falls the laſt Day of the fame Month. For Example, 
a Bill of Exchange drawn from France, at Uſance, 
dated the 7th of January, payable in Amſterdam at a 
Month's Date, falls due in Amſterdam the 7th, and 
not the 8th of February. But a Bill of Exchange da- 
ted Old Style, payable in a Month of the Date, or at 
Uſance, in a Place where they follow the New Style , 
does not always become due a Month after the Date 
of the Old Style, but a Month after the Day which 
follows the Date of the Bill. For Example, a Bill 
of Exchange dated in London the 25th of April, Old 
Style, payable at Uſance in Amſterdam, where they fol- 
low the New Style, does not become due the 25th of 
May, Old Style, which is the 5th of June of the New 
Style, but the 6th of June; for while they reckon'd 
in London the 25th of April, Old Style, they reckon'd 
ar Amſterdam, where they follow'd the New Style, the 
6th of May, New Style; from which Time the C- 


ſance muſt be reckon d. On the contrary, a Bill of 


Exchange dated in Amſterdam the 5th of April, New 
Style, payable in Lendon-a Month after Pate, _ not 
| come 
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become due the 5th of May, New Stile, which is the 
24th of April, Old Style, but the 26th of April, Old 
Style; for while they reckon'd at Amſterdam the 5th 
of April, New Style, they were writing in London the 
25th of March, Old Style, from which Day the Month 
or Uſance takes its Beginning; which Difference of 
the Old and New Style cauſes two Days, if the Year 
be Biſſextile, and three if the Year is not; which muſt 
be taken Notice of by a Negotiator in Change. 


Note, That Paris, Lyons, and all France: Madrid, 
Cadiz, Bilboa, and all Spain : Liſbon, Oporto, and 
all Portugal: Leghorn, Venice, Genoa, and all 1taly : 
Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Harlem, Middle- 
bourg, Ghent, Bruſſels, Brabant, and moſt of the 
Netherlands ; alſo all the Catholick Electorates and 
Principalities : Dantzick, Augsbourg, and all Poland, 
reckon their Dates by New Stile. 

Great Britain, Ireland, and all the Proteſtant 
Electorates and Principalities in Germany; all Den- 
mark, Embden, the Proteſtant Cantons of Switzer- 
land, Hambourg, Eaſt Friezland, Geneva; all Swe- 
den, Holſtein, Lubeck, Stratzbourg, all Saxony, Ri- 
ga, and Leipfick, reckon their Dates by Old Style, 
which is eleven Days after the New. 


Money can alſo be had on Exchange by way of 
Letters of Credit, which are not Bills of Exchange, 
but produce very good Effects, tho* not ſo much in 
uſe among Merchants, as Bills of Exchange, becauſe of 
the great Riſks which thoſe who furniſh theſe Sorts of 
Letters, are oblig'd to run. 

There are two Sorts of LETTERS or CREDIT, the 
one general, and the other ſpecial. 

A General LETTER oF CREDIT, is open, directed to 
all Merchants and others, that ſhall furniſh my Servant, 
Factor, or any other, with ſuch and ſuch Monies; 
for Repayment of which, he binds himſelf to anſwer 
and pay all ſuch Bills of Exchange as ſhall be drawn 
upon him, upon Receipt of the Value, by his Servant, 
Factor, or other Perſon; if there be really Money ad- 
vanced on this Letter of Credit, and paid to the 
Factor, Servant, or other, and Bills of Exchange are 
ſent to the Party who gave ſuch Letter of Credit, and 
he refuſes to accept them; yet according to the Cu- 
ſtom of Merchants he is bound to pay: The Reaſon 
is, for that there was no Reſpect had to the Ability 
of the Taker-up, but to him that gave his Letter of 
Credit; and therefore in ſuch Caſe, it an Action at 
Law be brought, the particular Cuſtom, as to that 
Point, muſt be carefully ſet forth. 

A Special LETTER Or CREDIT, is that which a 
Merchant gives his Factor, and directed to his Cor- 
reſpondent to furniſh his ſaid Factor, with a certain 
Sum of Money, on his Account, is in the following 
Form. 

London the % of June, 1742. 

Sir, | 
Be pleas'd to furniſh John Grove, my Factor, Bearer 

of the Preſent, or to cauſe that he may have Cre- 

dit, as far as Two Thouſand Rixdollars, to be em- 
ploy'd in buying Merchandizes, according to the 

Orders I have given him; of which Sum, or of 

what he ſhall have received, you'll be pleaſed to 

take his Receipts, for which you may draw upon 
me, and P'1I not fail honouring your Letters, as by 

Advice of 

Nours, &c. 

To M. Vandrevelt, 

Merchant in Amſterdam. 


To avoid the Inconveniencies which could happen 
to the Bearer of a Letter of Credit, who might be 
robb'd by the Way, and to hinder thoſe who might 
rob him, from making any Uſe of his Leiter of Cre- 
dit, he that gives the Letter of Credit, muſt in his 
Letter of Advice, deſeribe to his Correſpondent the 
Perſon of his Factor, his Height, his Complexion, 
his Hair, &c. and the Correſpondent muſt take Re- 
ceipts for the Sums he pays to the Bearer; and he 
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muſt mention in the Ac ulttance, thy 
in conſequence of the — of ns N them 
in Date of ſuch a Day; it would be ſtill be Maſter, 
Receipt was put on the Back of the Letter Br if the 
There are allo Letters of Credit furniſh'a 
chant on his Correſpondent, in Favour of Y 
who is not a Merchant ; as in the following £, 
Gentlemen, Londo | 
The Bearer of this, called Mr. Pater pane 20, 1742, 
Mr. John Trueman, going to travel inta , 0 0 


want Money at Rome, for his Expence, 1 ſhall 
2 Affairs; therefore be pleaſed - other 
I 


m at the ſaid Place, with all the Mo 770 
want; I'll account for all the Sums paid to rigs 
ſending me the Receipts of the ſaid Mr. Pe; wn 
man ; and you may take Advantage of ps rue. 
PII not fail to anſwer your Letters with on me; 


by Advice of Honour, a 
To Meſſieurs C. and D. Yours, &, 
Merchants at Lyons. 


A Letter of Credit given to a Friend, to rece; 
what Money he pleaſes, is only to do him Hao : 
and it would be very dangerous for thoſe why furniſh 
ſuch unlimited Letters, if they did not know ve 
well the Perſon, to whom they give ſuch Letter. 4 
cauſe it might happen that the Bearer, having dot all 
the Prudence one could wiſh, would take ſuch Su 
which would diſcommode the Relations of the Bearer 
who do not deſign that their Children ſhould make 
needleſs Expences, in Gaming, Carouſing, Ge. be- 
cauſe they are obliged to return the Money given in 
virtue of the Letters of Credit. Therefore the Mer- 
chant who gives ſuch Letter, if he finds that the 
Bearer has not much Diſcretion, muſt inform his Cor- 
reſpondent, in the Letter of Advice, that tho he has 
delired him to pay, or furniſh the Bearer, with all the 
Money hell want, he, notwithſtanding, muſt give him 
but ſuch a Sum; and that if the Letter of Credit is 
indefinite, it is for no other Reaſon than to do Honour 
to the Bearer. 

He that gives the Letters of Credit muſt take a Wri- 
ting of the Relations or Friends of thoſe to whom 
they have been furniſh*d, otherwiſe they would run 
the Riſk of loſing their Money ; becauſe the Perſons 
to whom thoſe Letters are given, are commonly 
young Gentlemen under Age, who when of Age, 
could refuſe Payment ; and not be compelled to it by 
Law. 

The juſt and true Exchange of Money, that is, this 
Day, uſed in England (by Bills) is par pro part, ac 
cording to Value for Value; ſo as the Engliſh being 
grounded on the Weight and Fineneſs of their own 
Monies, and the Weight and Fineneſs of the Monics 
of each other Country, according to their ſeveral 
Standards, proportionable to their Valuations, which 
being truly and juſtly made, aſcertains and reduces the 
Price of Exchange to a Sum certain for the Exchange 
of Monies, to any other Nation or Country whatſo- 
ſever ; as for Inſtanee, if one receives 100 l. in 


don to pay 100 J. in Exeter, this is by Par —But if a 


Merchant receives 100 J. in London to pay 199 Vn 
Paris, there the Party is to compare and e 
Engliſh Weight with the Weight of France; the 
gliſh Standard with the French Standard ; if that at 
Paris and that at London differs not in 2 
then the Exchange may run at one Price, 3 0 
Denomination according to the Valuation of f wel 
nies of each Country; but if they differ, the by 
accordingly riſes and falls; and the ſame F. 8 1 
known, by knowing and examining the real ee 3 
of a French 5s. Piece, and an Engliſh 5 5. 4 
the Difference which is to be allow'd for che * 
of Fineneſs or Weight, is the Exchange; "= 10 
proportionable for any Sum of Money ot 2 for 
ang h the which is called Par, or giving 

alue. 
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But the Courſe of Exchange is of later Years abuſed, 
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rule Commodities; and Monies riſe and fall 


in Price according to the Plenty or Scarcity of Monies 


Bills; ſo that Sir Robert Cotton, and ſeveral others 
0 bl 


Opinion, that there can be no certain Rule ſet 
on the Par of Exchange, to anſwer juſtly the Value 


of the Coins of foreign Parts, by Reaſon of the Di- 


of them, and of their intrinſick Value —How- 
n ending to M. Ricard, the Par of ſeveral Sorts 


e Conies compared with the Rixdollar of Holland, 


is as follows. | | 
dollar of 50 Stivers, according to this Eſti- 

y * is worth, as he tells us, 
In France, a French Crown in Specie, whatever be 


current V | 
os England, 4 5. 6 d. Sterling. 
In Brabant, 48 Stivers, or 96 Deniers Groſſes, or 


Groo 


ts. 
ambourg, the ſame Number of Stivers Lubs. 
— — the Rixdollar of 90 Cruitzers. 
In Francfort, the ſame. 
In Dantzick the Rixdollar of 90 Groſles. 
In Koningsberg, the ſame. 
In Berlin, the Rixdollar of 30 Groſſes. 
In Breſlan, the ſame. 
In Leipfick, the Rixdollar of 24 Groſſes. 
In Spain, the Piece of Eight, or Peſo. 
In Venice, 150 Soldi. 
In Genoa, the Pezzo of 5 Livres, or 100 Soldi. 
In Leghorn, ditto, of 6 Livres, or 120 Soldi. 
In Geneva, the Crown of 10 Livres, 6 Soldi of that 


Place 
The Par of Exchange, by the ſame M. Ricard, be- 


| tween Paris and 
London, the Crown of 60 Sols in Specie, for 544. 


derling. 
Amſterdam, the ſame for 50 Stivers. 


Antwerp, and g 
Rambour, the ſame for 48 Stivers, 


Spain, the fame for the Peſo of 272 Maravedies. 
5 the ſame for 600 Rees. 

Francfort, the ſame for 73 Cruitzers 4 of Exchange. 
Nuremberg, the ſame for 90 Cruitzers current. 
Venice, 100 ditto for 10077 Ducats Banco. 


Between London and 


Paris, 54 d. Sterling for the French Crown of 60 
Sols in Specte. 
Amſterdam, 1 J. Sterling for 37 5. 5d. or 4445 Groſ. 
Hambourg, and 1 J. Sterling for 355. 6d. 35, or 
| L 42654. Groſ. 
744. e Sterling for the Ducat of 375 
Maravedies. 


ga. es. 

* 74 SO for the Peſo of 272 Mara- 
vedies. 

Portugal, 7 3. 6 d. Sterling for the 1000 Rees. 


Between Amſterdam and 
Paris, 50 Stivers for the French Crowp in Specie. 
London, 44444. for 1 J. Sterling. 
Spain, 137 d. 47 for the Ducat of 375 Maravedies. 
Portugal, 664. 5 for the Cruſade of 400 Rees. 
Antwerp, 100 d. for 96 d. 


Dantzick, and . 
Keningedorg, f 1. for 216 Poliſh Groſſes 


1604. for the Rixdollar of 90 Cruitzers 


| endet. 
Francfort, 884. 555 for the Florin of 65 Cruitzers 
| of Exchange. 
Hambourg, 33 Stivers 2 for the Dollar of 2 Marks, 
ot 32 Stivers Lubs. 


uremberg, 72 d. 4 for the Florin of 65 Cruitzers 
cms: | 
Venice, 99 d. + for the Ducat of 24 Groſſes Banco. 
Leghorn, 100 d. for the Pezzo of 6 Lires. 

Genoa, 100 d. for the Pezzo of 5 Lires. 
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Amſterdam, 96 d. for a 100 dito. 

Hambourg, the ſame for 48 Stivers Lubs. _ 
* 4 Crown 60 Sols in Specie for 48 Stivers 

London, 355. 6 d. + for the Pound Sterling. 

Francfort, 88 d. bir for the Florin of 65 Cruitzers 
of Exchange. 


Nuremberg, 69 d. + for the Florin of 65 Cruitzert 
Current. 


Venice, 95 d. & for 1 Ducat Banco. 


Between Hambourg and 

Paris, the Rixdollar of 48 Stivers Lubs for the 
Crown of 60 Sols Specie. 

London, 355. 6 d. 4 for 11. or 205. Sterling. 
Spain, 132 d. 5 for the Ducat of 375 Maravedies. 
ortugal, 64 d. for the Cruſade of 400 Rees. 

Venice, 95 d. Ter for 1 Ducat of Venice. 

Amſterdam, the Dollar of 32 Stivers Lubs for 33 
Stivers 3. 

Antwerp, the ſame for 32 Stivers. 

Francfort, the Dollar of 32 Stivers for 49 of Ex- 
change; or 100 Rixdollars for 99 V Rixdollars Franc- 
fort of Exchange. | 

Dantzick, and 7 the Dollar of 32 Stivers Lubs, for 

Koningsberg, 61 Poliſh Groſſes +. | 

Nuremberg, the ſame Dollar for the like Number of 
Cruitzers current of Nuremberg. 


Between Francfort and 5 
Paris, 73X+ of Exchange for the French Crown iti 
ie 


Venice, 122 Florins 43x of 60X of Exchange for 
100 Ducats Banco. 
Amſterdam, the Florin of 6;5X of Exchange for 
88 d. er Groſſes. . 
Antwerp, the ſame. 
Hambourg, 100 Rixdollars for 99 Dollars 34 of Ex- 


* 
uremberg, 100 Florins of 60X of Exchange for 
120 Flonns . | 


Berween Nuremberg and 

Paris, go or Cruitzers current for the French Crown 
in Specie. | 28 | 
Venice, 148 Florins & current for 100 Ducats Banco. 
— the Florin of 65 Cruitzers current for 724. 3 
— Net 

Antwerp, ditto for 69 d. + Gro. 
Hambourg, 32 Cruitzers current for 32 Stivers Lubs. 


St. Gale, 100 Florins Current for 113 Florins x of 
St. Gale. 


Between Venice and 


London, the Ducat Banco for 53 d. Yer Sterling. 
Amſterdam, the ſame for 99d. 4 Groſ. 
Antwerp, the ſame for 95 d. An Groſ, | 
Francfort, 100 Ducats for 122 Florins 5, of 
60X of Exchange. 
| Nuremberg, the ſame for 148 Florins 4 Current. 
Paris, 100 Ducats Banco 35 for 100 French Crowns 
in Specie. | | | 
By the foregoing M. Ricard's Account of the Pars 
of * Exchanges, one may find out with Eaſe, at any 
time, what any Country gains or loſes ih negotiating 
of Monies by Bills of Exchange from one Kingdom 
to another; for that Country that receives a leſſer 
Quantity of Money than the Par of the ſame Sum 
in other Species, mult certainly be a Loſer in ſuch Ex- 
change ; and on the contrary, if they receive in other 
Species more than the Par, they muſt be Gainers by 
the ſame. As for Inſtance : 


Suppoſe the Exchange between and Amſter- 
dam, is but at 345. per Pound Sterling; if the Ex- 
change between Fad 


and Amſterdam had been 37 s. 
00 d. + per Pound Sterling, England would receive the 
ſame Quantity of fine Silver, as there is in 20 Shillings 
Sterling, which is Value for Value ; now the Exchange 
being | tat 34s which is leſs than Par by 35 00d. 3 

9 M in 
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in 375. od. 4; and if the Exchange ſhould be no 
higher, for the 20.5. Sterling, England would then 
loſe about 8 per Cent. but it Holland gave England 
in Exchange 38s. for 205. Sterling, then England 
would gain 11d. 5 in 385. which is about 25 per 
Cent. 

Likewiſe, to know the Profit or Lofs in a Bill of 
Exchange drawn at Amſterdam upon Paris, of 1000 
Crowns of 60 Sols Tournois, when the Price of Ex- 


change is at god. Gros for 1 Crown. 


—— 


By the Rule it will come gooſod. Gros. 


— — 


Theſe Deniers Gres reduc'd, will make 225 Florins, 
of 20 Sols. 

But the Buſineſs is, to know if the ſaid 2250 Flo- 
rins Banco Money (or current) are worth at Par, more 
or leſs, than the abovemention'd 1000 Crowns, which 
make 3000 Livres Tournois, If the ſaid 1000 
Crowns, or 3000 Livres Tournois, are worth leſs than 
the ſaid 2250 Florins, which are ſuppos'd to be cur- 
rent Money, tho* moſt of the Changes are made in 
Bank Money, Amſterdam gains, and France loſes all 
that will be wanted of the 3000 Livres; but if, on 
the contrary, the 1000 Crowns, or 3000 Livres, are 
worth more; it is a Loſs for Amſterdam, and a Profit 
for France. | 

If it be objected, that this Knowledge of the Profit 
and Loſs made on Bills of Exchange depends entirely 
on the Return of the Sums to their Principal, and that 
the Par of Money is but a needleſs Speculation; it may 
be anſwer'd to that, that if the Knowledge of the 
Profit and Loſs made on Bills of Exchange depend on 
the Return of the Sums to their Principal, the ſame 
can't be faid of thoſe which never return, by their 
being employ'd, or ſpent in the Country, either to 
buy Merchandizes, or for Board, or other particular 
Affairs. Beſides, if it was wanted to wait that Return, 
to know the Profit made on a Bill of Exchange ; it 
ſhould be concluded, that at the Time we give or take 
Money in Change, we do not know it; and if we 
ſhould not know it, it would be negotiating at a Ven- 
ture, and without Knowledge, ſince we ſhould be ig- 
norant of the Profit or Loſs we make by our Commerce. 


And if that Suppoſition was true, it would be a Thing 


very prejudicial, not only to the Commerce of the 
Change and Bank, but likewiſe to that. of foreign 
Merchandizes. For ſuppoſe that a Factor of Amſter- 
dam was in Leadon to buy ſome Engliſh Cloth, or 
other Merchandizes; and that he ſhould be aſk'd for 
ſuch Commodities, ſo many Pounds, Shillings, and 
Pence, Sterling ; how could he buy thoſe Merchan- 
dizes as he ſhould do, if he don't know the Value of 
the Pound, Shilling, and Pence, Sterling, in current 
Money of Holland? Likewiſe, if his Merchant at 
Amſterdam receives afterwards the Merchandizes ſent 
tim by his Factor, with the Facture, and ſees at each 
Piece of Cloth what it coſt, according to the Engliſh 
Meaſure, and Money ; how can he mark the Price he 
will fell them at, with Profit, if he don't know what 
they coſt him? He'll know, perhaps, what they coſt, 
Engliſh Money, but that is not enough ; for he muſt 
know, likewiſe, what they coſt him current Money of 
Amſterdam, that he may be capable to increaſe it with 
the lawful Profit he expects to make by it. 

After I have treated as briefly as I could of all the 
different Products of the ſeveral Countries of the 
World a Merchant can deal in; of the Weights and 
Meaſures uſed in Commerce; of their Differences, Rap- 
port, and their Reduction to one another, either 5 
extended Bodies, heavy Bodies, and liquid Bodies; 
and of all the principal Things relating to Change: 
muſt treat, at preſent, of the real Monies, and of 
Change, (of which we have already given a general 
Idea, both in our Treatiſe of Coins, and this preſent 
*Freatiſe of Commerce, i. e. of the real Monies in the 


former, and of thofe of Exchange in. this latter) 


Which are in Uſe among ſo many foreign Nations; 
and give an caſy Method of reducing one tè the 


Towns, which have been formerly Places of 


Rees, or 1 Milliera. 


den, Denmark, Mu ſcovy, Switzerland, Sæuq, &c. but 


other, and in what Manner are made ao 
Remittances, Sc. by Bills of Exchange reciproca] 
England; and obſerving, previouſl ©, begj 
Countries where there are Banks, (except M f. Mall 
where there is no Difference in the Vale of England 
nies) the Bank Money is conſiderably high the Mo. 
current Mony; and all Bills that are than the 
drawn in current Money are payable in Ry "APreſly 
and the Difference of Value between Ban 1 Mary 
current Money, is call'd the Agio, which all WY and 
or leſs per Cent. according to the Exigencie be more 
gencies of the Times: And, indeed, the * W 
is much uſed Abroad among Negotiato 'ord Apia 
the Words Exchange, or Change. | rx Inſtead of 
The Price of Exchange of Money from 

try to another, 1s uſually made from and 9 
eminent Cities or Towns in each Nation or 0 moſt 
where the Commerce or Trade is held bee 05 


chants in Exchange of Monies; and the T . 


ſing at any Place, the Price current of 4 = 


that Town ceaſes alſo with it. For ] 

the Engliſh Merchants Adventurers bad hep 
and Company at Delft, then there was a Price d 
of Exchange from London to Delft; but the —— 
removing from Delft to Rotterdam, and thi la * 
and Amſterdam becoming the greateſt Places of 115 e 
there is now no Price current of Exchange from = 
don to Delft, but from London to Amſterd: - 


M . 
terdam. The like may be ſaid of Money — 


Trade, that have met with the like Fate of Delft 
However, the current Prices of Exchange between 
London and other Places in Europe, &c. where there is 
a ſettled Exchange, is as follows: 


Loxpon gives to HoLLaw. 

Lox pox gives to Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Antwery, 
and Hambourg, 11. or 205. Sterling, for 30 or 385, 
of thoſe Countries, 

To FRANCE, | 

London gives to France from 254. to 40d. Sterling 
for 1 Ecu, or 3 Livres Tournois; and ſometimes the 
Pound Sterling from 20 to 30 Livres, of 20 Sols 
Tournois. | 5 25 

To SPAIN, 

Madrid, Cadiz, and Bilboa, 36 to 624. Sterling, 
for 1 Peſo, or Piece of 4, valued at 8 Rials, or 272 
Maraved!'s. | 

| To PORTUGAL. 
Liſbon, and Oporto, 52 to 78 d. Sterling, for 1000 


To ITALI T. 
To Venice, 40 to 70 d. per Ducat, of 24 Gros Banco. 
To Genoa, the ſame for 1 Pezzo, of 5 Livres. 
To Leghorn, the ſame for 1 Pezzo, of 6 Livres. 


Lonpox has alſo an Exchange with Germany, Swe- 


it is commonly done by the Way of Amſterdam and 
Hambourg. en | 
Lox box exchanges with Ireland by the Pound Ster- 
ling, the latter allowing ſo much per Cent. in Gere 
of London; and this is more or leſs, according to tie 
Circumſtances and Emergencies of the Times. 4 
There is likewiſe an Exchange between London ray 
the other Towns in Great Britain, by the Foun FH 
with a ſmall Allowance by way of Conſideration 
the Exchange of ſo much in the Pound. 1 
The Prices of Exchange of Londen, Ap ©. of 
and Hambourg, have a great Influence upon N 
all the reſt of Europe. ; i 
DvuBLin, and kf IRELAND, exchange with fore 
Countries moſtly by the Way of London be 4 Mo- 
exchange, keep . DOOR, 2 reckon 
nies juſt the ſame as they do in 2 8 
The Exchange between London and DG. 
according to the Demand either of Money or * in Fa- 
tween 4 and 15 per Cent, Loſs to blin, or in 
vour of London. OG 


Th: 
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hange of the Ex OI rs PLanTATIONS in 
— * London, is the ſame as Ireland, at 10, 
o, but commonly more per Cent. Loſs to them- 
of London; and they keep their 
and 1 their — 2 the ſame Way as 


ces where 8 is ſcarce, — — by Truck, or 
wy; Ho Sc. They deal from Plantation to 
2 commonly by way of Barter; and like- 
vil draw and mit Money, when Occaſion offers. 


ExGLAND port Amſterdam, Liſle, and Antwerp. 


A Merchant or Negotiator of London, or any other 
Place in England, will draw upon of remit to any of the 
abovemention'd Places, either at Sight, at Uſance, or 
in a longer or ſhorter Time, 34031. at 322d. Gros, 


to know what hat muſt be receiv d at any of the rl 
pe Operation on Amſterdam. 
Multiply 340. 


By the Price of Exchange, at 32+ Sols Gros, for 11. 
Sterling, 


It will come 1105/14 Sols Gros. 

Take the 25 to have 5531. 115 Sols Gros; 

Multiply then bß — 6 lorins, Value of the 
Gros, 

And you'll have n gar Florins, 10 Sols, to 

receive at Amſterdam. 


The Par is taken on the Foot of I . Sterling, for 
4444 Deniers Gros current. 

The Proof is ſeen by: th Change ae Holland or 
Amfterdam upon Lu. * N. 5 


it 12 


Upon Antwerp Liſle, and Middleburg.” 


Multiply the \ 2487 1. | 
By the Price of ne at 927 Sols Gros, - Su. 
It oil even . 81 213 Sols, 15 Denie 
Te the x, to wa — 86 3 Sols 3 Denier 
Kg them bkß \ 6Florins,Valueof the 
J. Gros, 


And you have —— 2436 ann, 18 Sols 8 
Penn, to receive at Antwerp. 
The Par is taken on the Foot of 1 J. Sterling, for 


4443 Deniers Gros current, | 
— 5 Hambourg. 
Multply the Nu 545 J. Sterling 
By the Price of Exchange at $25 Sols Gros, or Shil- 
lings; — 
It will come 82203 Sols, 37 Deniers 
Gros. — FIC] 
Take the +, to have — rs 3 Sols, 57 Deniers 


Gros; 

Multiply them by - — 73 Marks an Va- 
lue of the /. Gros, — 

And you'll have 3083 Marks, 125 Sols 
Lubs to receive at Ar. 


Lox pod upon France 77 | 
London negotiates with France N 105. Ib 'Ster- 
mz the Exchange at 394. Sterling per Ecu, or 60 
Sols Tournois; to * how many Livres, Sols, and 
ers Tournois it will amount to. 
Reduce the Sum of the Exchange, and the: Price 
to be . N both into one Name, viz. into Dans, 
J. d. (eiten 
194 10 6 
$0 2 52 


3890 
I2 


— 


Y 4 
C2 — mmm_ 


- 46686 Pence 


9 


Divide by the Price, 3974668601 19 Ecuͤ s 
a a Nie wht N wet 


* e 


Remainder 3 " * 
Multiply N Se 20 


Diride by 20 604 Sol: on 
Remainder -21' | 
Multiply by 12 
Divide by 39)252(6 Veiter 0 
18 * 
Multiply the 1197 Ecu's, 1 Sol, 6 Deniers, 2 ny of an 
Ecu, by the Livres in an Ecu, biz. 3 Livres; ; | 
The Anſwer will be, 359T Livres, 4 Sols, 7 De- 
niers *, it will amount to-Tournois. | 
A F | 
Loxpon upon France per Pound Sterling. 
| negotiates” with France 476 J. 105. 10d. 
Sterling Exchange, at 22 Livres, 10 Sols, per Pound 
Sterling; to know how many Livres, Sok,' and De- 
niers Tournois it will amount to. 


Multiply | 4761. 105. 10d. 
0? 91 41 3934 0 O8 
5 9530 16 6 5 
For 10 Sols 2 438 og '05G ale 


19 1 


——— M 


Livres. Sols. Den. Tenne. 
The Product is the Anſwer 10722; / 03” 09 * ak x 
vA mart 
Lownpon upon upon Spain.” 

A Merchant of London, or Place of England, 
will draw upon, or remit to Cadiz, Seville, or Bilboa, 
either at Sight, Uſance, or Double- Uſarice; 586 J. 
25. 6 Ul. at 60 d. per Piaſtre; to know how muck he 


is to receive at thoſe Places. 
Multiply the  — 58651 Sterling 
7 — — 240d. ding 30 for x ; 
It will come' ⁵xäñ— 140670 d. 4; Sterling, to be 
divided by 60 d. _ Price of ; 
The Anſwer will — — 231 Piaſters,to receive 


at Seville, Cadiz, or 'Bilboa, 


The Par is taken on the Foot of 54.6. Sterling fo 
I cr or _ 2 Ar Maravedi's. 


1 pon Yenke. | 
A Merchant of London wants to draw upon, or re- 


mit to Venice 380 l. 125. 6d. r e d wig much 
he is to receive at that Place? 

Multiply | the 3871. 125. 74. Sterling 
y — 240 Deniers, adding / 151 
ö Dai 123 —. —— 
You'll have 93031 d. ro be divided by 


62 d. Price of Change 
ave; e Babes, to be 


The Anſwer is | /—— 

receiv d at Venice. | 

The reciprocal Uſances between England and Ve- 
nice, is of 3 Months Date. The Par is on the F vor 


NUN 


of 53 2 14 Sterling for 1 Ducat Banco. 


LonDoN upon Milan. - Ide 
A Merchant in Londen deſires to draw upon, or re- 
mit. to Milan, 230 l. 135. er CUE how wah he 
is to receive at that Place? dr, 2:55 


Multiply the 230 l. 7 
By 3 
There will atiſe 5.5366 d; Sterling; to bedivided by 
644. the Pee of E Oy" 07 aims . Ag 
| I 


The Anſwer is, that the Merchant is to receive at 
Milan 865 Ducats, of 5 Livres, 15 Soldi. 


ENGLAND upon Rome. 
An Engliſþ Merchant will draw upon, or remit to 
Rome, 2371. 23 5. 4d. we aſk, how much he is to re- 
ceive there. 
Multiply the 


By 


There will ariſe 569294. Sterling, to be divided by 
60 d. the Price of Exchange. 
The Anſwer is, that he muſt receive at Rome 
875 Ecu's of Stamp. 


237+ 1. Sterling 
240 d. Sterling, 


ENGLAND upon Florence. 
An Engliſþ Merchant will draw upon, or remit to 
Florence, 2271. 165. 8 d. we aſk what he ſhould re- 
ceive at Florence. 


Multiply the 22751. Sterling 
By 2404. Sterling, 
There will ariſe 54680 d. Sterling: | 
Then by — 2 at 65+ d. Sterl. for 1 Crown, 


And we'll have 109360, to be divided by 130 Half 

Pence; | | 
Divide the 109360 by 131, there will ariſe 80434 
Ecu's, to receive at Florence. 


 __ ENGLAND «pox Genoa, | 
A. Merchant in London draws upon Genoa 217 J. 
105. od. Sterling; what is he to receive at that 
Place ? 


Multiply the 217 1. Sterling 
By 240 d. Sterling, 
There will ariſe. 52200 d. Sterling: 
Then by ä 4 


And you'll have 208800, to divide by 260 Fourths. 
Divide the 208800 by 261, and you'll have 800 
Piaſters to receive at Genoa. 
Multiply them by 5 Lires, Value of the Piaſter, 
and there will ariſe 4000 Lires current Money. 


ENGLAND upon Leghorn. 
A Merchant of London negotiates at Leghorn for 
275 1. Sterling, what muſt he receive at Leghorn ? 
Multiply the 2751. Sterling 
By 2404, Sterling, 


There will ariſe 66000 d. Ditto, to be divided by 
66 d. the Price of Exc 

And you'll have 1000 Piaſters to receive at Leghorn. 

Multiply by — 6 Lires, Value of the Piaſter, 


You'll have — 6000 Lires, of 20 Soldi. 
ENGLAND upon Liſbon and Oporto. 


A Merchant in London will remit to Liſbon, or 
Oporto, 5031. 5 5. 3 d. Sterling, at Uſance of 2 
Months, or at 25, 30, or 40 Days Sight, at the Rate 
of 6+ Shillings for 1000 Rees, 400 of them making 
£ AI z we aſk how much he is to receive at thoſe 


es. 

Multiply the 03 J. 55s. 3 d. Sterling 8 

7 — 2240 d. and add 63 d. for the 5; 
Shillings 3 


There will ariſe 12078 4. Sterling, to be divided by 
784. Value of the 62 Shillings; | 
Divide the 12098 by 78 d. Value of the 62 Shil- 
lings of the Price of the Exchange, and you'll have 
1548500 Rees; which Number being divided by 400 
Rees, it will produce 3871 Cruzades, 100 Rees, to re- 
ceive at Liſbon, &c. 


el Lox dos upon Ireland or Dublin. 
Londen remits to Ireland 475 l. the Exchange at 8: 


per Cent. in Favour of London; to 
receiv'd in Ireland, ſay, | ow 
If 1001. of London 108 3 of Ire 


COMMERCE. 


What muſt be 


t Ireland, 475 of 
Multiply by ' 108. e, 


— — 
ee 
+ of 475 L. is 237 10 


10 
20 


"Tu" —— 
Divide by 1100)515|37 


— 
Muſt be receav*d in Ireland, 7150 
5151. 75. 6 d. 12 


6100 


Ireland or Dublin «pon London, 
Dublin draws upon London 5151. 7. 6d .... 
Exchange 8+ per Cent. to London: To kn 1 ih, 
maſt be received in London, ſay, 
If 1081. + of Dublin, 100/. in London, 5151, J of Dui 
8 8 


868 og 4123 
Multiply by 100 


Divide by 868) 412300( J. 


| Remains o00 
Muſt be received in London 4751. Sterling. 


4751. 


The Engliſh Plantations, or the Welt- Indies, un 
STE. 1 Lo N. Wo 

Bills upon London for any of the Carrilbee Ilands, 
are uſually charged with 5o per Cent. in favour of 
London; that is, if St. Chriſtophers, Moniſerrat, An- 
tegoa, &c. ſhould draw upon London 1001, the Mer- 
chants of London charge the Drawer with 1501. for 
the ſaid 1001. and for Jamaica, Virginia, Maryland, 
New-England, Penſilvania, &c. the Difference is at 
moſt Times much greater. So that if any of the faid 
Places ſhould draw upon London 1921. 104. Sterling 
Exchange, at 60 per Cent. in favour of Erland, to 
know how much the Drawer muſt be charged with in 
the Weſt-Indies, ſay, 
If xool. Land. is 1601. W. Ind. what ſhall 192/. 108. Lond. 


20 20 
2p00 Shillings 3850 Shilling 


Multiply by 160 
Divide by 2]o00)6161000( 309. 


The Drawer muſt be charg'd for 308/. 


CHancesof France, or of Paris, Lyons, &c. 
We have ſaid already that the _ 5 b 
reſſed by Livres, Sols, and Deniers Tou n- 

berg FP tae are ordinarily made by Ecu's 7 
60 Sols, or of 3 Livres Tournois, or of 20 an . 
Gold, the Livres muſt be reduced into Ecu 1 4 
Crowns, by taking the third of thoſe Livres; ® * 
there be Sols, and Deniers, under three Livres, * 
muſt be reckoned as Parts of the faid Ecu 2 : 
Tournois: As for Example, 2 Livres Tonus but * 
of the ſaid Ecu, which are to be conſidered 
40 Sols Tournois, &c. | 


Paris wpon Amſterdam. 

A Merchant, in Paris, wants to draw upon Rag "© 
mit to Amſterdam 18404 Ecu's at 90 Grots, | 
what he muſt receive at Amſterdam ? « of 60 Sols 


Multiply the ——— 1 840 Ecu 
By dee krte vf Exchange at 9od. Gros Bank Money, 
You'll have 165660 DeniersGros/fom 
Take the res oy . 1414 Flor. of 20 S0's Bank of 
Amſterdam. 2954 97004 Nate, 


* 


ST 20. 400 4.6 


r 


7 7 


: and taking the fourth of the prece- 
Peniers Grow o dividing by 40 Deniers Gros, which 
wo. 1 Florin of 20 Sols; and becauſe there re- 
m in 2, which with o make 20 Deniers, we take 
m7 of it to have 10 Sols or + Florin z and thus of 


all the relt. 


7 hat at the ſaid Price of Exchange of go 

Fran 1 Ecu, it is at the Rate of 90 Rixdollars 
f 50 Sols, for 100 Ecu's : For Proof of this ſay, 

: It 100 Ecu's, are worth go Rixdollars, how much 
» Ecu's ? 

18% have 16564 Rixdollars. 

Theſe 16565 Rixdollars of 50 Sols, make 41414 
Florins of 20 Sols as above. 


Note, That at what Price ſoever the Exchange be in 
current Money for 1 Ecu of 60 Sols Tournois : 335 
Ecus, or 100 Livres Tournois, return only as many 
Livres (or Parts of Livres)-which the ſaid Price of 
Exchange bears in the ſaid Current Money (and not 
in Bank Money, becauſe of the Price of the Agio.) 


If the Bearer of a Bill of Exchange of the ſaid Sum 
of 18405 Ecus, at the ſaid Price of 90 Deniers Gros 
of Bank for 1 Ecu, was to agree with him who ſhould 

ay it, to receive the Payment in ready Caſh, when 
the Agio of the Bank would be, for Example, at 5 per 
Cent. in that Caſe the 41414 Florins ſhould be reduced 
in Current Money, ſaying thus: 

If 100 Florins of Bank are worth 105 Deniers cur- 
rent, how much 4141+ Florins or the Bank ? 

We ſhould have 4348-Florins 11+ Sols current. 

If the 60 Sols Tournois of France be reduc'd to the 
Par of 530 Sols current of Holland, we ſhall find that 


the 4348 Florins 114 Sols current, ſhould give but 


5218 Livres, 5 Sols, 93 Deniers, inſtead of 5522 Li- 
mes Tournois, (Value of the 1840 Ecu's) which be- 
ing known, we may ſay, 

If 120 Livres are worth 100 Florins current, how 
much 5218 Livres, 5 5. 93 d. 

The Product will be 4348 Florins, 114 Sols cur- 
rent. | 
1 Ecu of 60 Sols Tournois, is at the Par of 100D. 
or 50 Sols current. a 


Paris upon Antwerp, Liſle, and Middlebourg. 

A Merchant in Paris, Lyons, &c. negotiates at Aut- 
werp, Liſle, or Middlebourg, for 25695 Ecu's, at 90 
Gros; what is he to receive at any of theſe Places ? 

Multiply the - 25693 
By the Price of Exchange, at 90 Gros, Exchange 

Money, or of Permiſſion, ———— 
The Product is 23255148 Gros, from 

which muſt be taken off the 48; 

Take the 4, to have 3813 Florins, 17 Sols 65 Pen. 
Then the 4, to have 968 J. 1 95. 63d. Gros, to re- 
ceive at Antwerp, &c. 


Paris upon England. 
A Merchant in Paris, Lyons, &c. negotiates with 
London for 1600 Ecu's, at 58 Pence Sterling; what is 
he to receive at-that Place ? 


Multiply the 1600 Ecu's, of 60 Sols 
Tournois, | 
By the Price of Exchange, at 384 d. Sterling for 1 


* Product will be — 
 Uvided by 240 d. Sterl. 
Or take 3, which is — 31200 

en ⁊ of the 31200, 4800 Sols, or Shellings, 
And the + of 780, to have 39 l. Sterling to receive at 


936004. Sterling, to be 


. Paris, Lyons, Sc. upon Hambourg. 
A Merchant in Paris will draw upon, or remit to 


Hanbourg, 10004 Ecu's, at 44 Sols Lubs; what is he 


to 1 3 at Hambourg? 
ii 


COMMERCE. 


Nate, That by taking off the laſt Figure of 165660 + 


Multiply tue. 16904 Ec's, of 65 Sole 
Tournois, | 


By the Price of Exchange, at 44 Sols Libs Bank 
Money for 1 Ecu; — 


The Product is — 440367 Sols Lubs, to be 
divided by 60 Sols Lubs. 29 
If the 440364 Sols Lubs be divided by 16 Sols Lubs, 
Value of the Mark; the Anſwer is, that he is to re- 


ceive at Hambourg 24 52 Marks, 43 Sols, of the Bank. 
If inſtead of dividing the 440365 Sols Lubs by 16 
Sols, they be divided by 48 Sols Lubs, Value of the 


. Rixxdollar ; or elſe the 2752 Marks, 45 Sols Lubs, by 


3 Marks Lubs, the Value, likewiſe, of the ſaid Rix- 
dollar ; we ſhall have g1 N 20 Sols, 8 d. 
Lubs, for the ſaid 10004 Ecu's. The Change is the 


ſame upon Lubect; and France draws often upon that 
Place payable at Hambourg. Los 


Paris, &c. upon Frankfort on the Main. | 
A Merchant at Paris, &c. wants to draw upon, or 
remit to Frankfort, 24504 Ecu's, at 724 Crutzers ; / 
what is he to receive at that Place? 
Multiply the —— 
Sols Tbiernois, 

By the Price of Exchange, at 
Change, at 60 for the Florin a 
The Product will be 177649 Crutzers, oF 
Deniers of Change. | 
Divide the 177649 Crutzers, o? Deniers of Change, 
by 60 Crutzers, Value of the Florin; or by 74 Crut- 
zers, Value of the Dale of Change : SET 
The Anſwer is, 2960 Florins, 49 Crutzers, 04 De- 
niers ; or 2400 Dales, 49 Crutzers, 07 d. Change, to 
be receivd at Frankfort. | 


24507 Ecu's, of 60 


724 Crutzers of 


Paris, Lyons, &c. upon Madrid, Seville, and Cadiz. 
Moſt of the Remittances of Paris, Lyons, &c. to 
Spain, are made by means of the Correſpondencies of 
Amſterdam, Antwerp, and Hambourg; becauſe, in lieu 
of Money, which ſhould be remitted thither by Bills 
of Exchange, the French ſend Merchandizes, as Lin- 
nen Cloths, Ribbands, Silk, Stuffs; Caſtors, and other 
Effects; to have the Return in Silver Bars; Ingots of 
Gold, Pieces of Eight, or in Bills of Exchange upon 
the ſaid Places, at ſo much the Gros, or Parts of the 
Gros. For 1 Ducat of 11 Reals, 1 Maravedi, or of 
375 Maravedi's. But if the Occaſion offer'd to draw 
directly upon thoſe Places, either in giving Ecu's for 
a certain Number of Maravedi's, or Louis d'Or for a 
certain Number of Piſtoles, which are worth 32 Reals, 
or 1088 Maravedi's, on the antient Footing; in theſe 
two Manners of Exchange, the following Method is 
to be obſerv'd. | | | 
For Example, a Merchant at Paris, Lyons; &c. will 
draw upon, or remit to Madrid, Seville, and Cadiz, 
2350+ Ecu's, at 280 Maravedi's; what is he to re- 


| ceive at any of theſe Places? 
Operation, by Ecu's for Maraved!'s. 
Multiply the -—— 2350x Ecu's; of 60 
Sols Tournois, wh | | 


By the Price of the Change, at 280 Maravedi's for 
Ecu; - 4 


I 1 | 
The Product is 658140 Maravedi's: 
Divide the 658140 Maravedi's by 375; Value of 
the Ducat; and he'll have to receive at Madrid, Se- 
ville, or Cadiz, 175545 Ducats. 4 


Note, That the Price of Exchange is always lower for 
Madrid, than for Seville or Cadiæ; becauſe the Du- 
cat of Madrid is of new Plate, and that of Sebille 
or Cadiz of old Plate; the Difference between 
them being of 25 per Cent. 91 ft 5 


Operation, by Louis d'Or. 
But if, inſtead of changing Ecu's for Maravedi's, 
we want to change, for Example, 630 Louis d'Or, 
of 11 Livres a- piece, at the Rate of 105 Louis d'Or for 
100 Spaniſh Piſtoles we'll fay, by the Rule of os 
gN e e e 


If 105 Louis d'Or give but 100 Piſtoles, how many 
630 Louis d'Or? | 
The Product is 600 Spaniſh Piſtoles; 

Multiply them by 1088 Maravedr's, which are the 
Value of the Spaniſb Piſtole; | 
And you'll have 652800 Maravedi's, 34 of which 

make 1 Real: 

Divide the 652800 by 375 Maravedi's, the Product 
will be 17404 Ducats, for the Value of the ſaid 600 
Spaniſh Piſtoles, which ſhould be received for the 630 
Louis d'Or; or elſe the Merchant ſhould receive 1920 
Reals, 


Paris, Lyons, c. upon Liſbon, and Oporto. 
Commonly the Remittances from France to Par- 
tugal, or Liſbon, are made by means of the Correſ- 
ndencies of Amſterdam, Antwerp, and Hamborry ; 
— however, let's ſee how they are made directly. 
A Merchant at Paris, Lyons, &c. negotiates with 
Liſbon, or Oporto, for 4200 Ecu's, at 660 Rees; 
what ſhould he receive at thoſe Places ? 


Multiply the 4200 Ecu's, of 60 
Sols Tournois, 
By the Price of the Change, at 660 Rees for 1 
Ecu : 


The Product will be —— 2772000 Rees: 

Diyide the 2772000 Rees, by 400 Rees, Value of 
the Cruzade ; <7 Anſwer will be, that our Merchant 
ſhould receive at Liſbon, or Oporto, 6930 Cruzades. 

The Par is taken at the Rate of x Ecu for 600 
Rees. | 

Paris, Lyons, &c. upon Genoa. 

Lyons changes upon Genoa, 1n giving from 200 to 
240 Ecu's, of 20 Sols Gold, to have 100 Ecu's of 
Mark at Genoa; which 100 Ecu's of Mark make 122 
ly 8 Sols, Silver, the ſaid Crown of 7 Lires, 12 


Suppoſe it was wanted to draw upon, or remit from 
Lyons to Genoa, 6300 Livres Tournois, at the Rate of 
225 Ecu's, of 20 Sols of Gold Sol, for 100 Crowns 
of Mark. 

We'll reduce — 6300 Livres Tournois into Ecu's, 
Wen take 4, which is 2100 Ecu's, of 20 Sols of 

Gold Sol; then fay, 

If 225 Ecu's of Gold Sol, give 100 Ecu's of 
Mark ; how many 2100 Ecu's of Gold Sal? 

The Product will be, 93 3 Ecu's, 6 Sols, 8 d. of Mark. 

We'll fay again, It 100 Ecu's of Mark, are worth 
122 Ecu's, 8 Sols, of Silver; how many 933 Ecu's of 
Mark ? 

The Product will be 1142 Ecu's, 8 5. of Silver. 

Multiply the Ecu's by 7 Lires 12 Soldi, 


And you'll have 
receive at Genoa. 


8682 Lires, 4 Soldi 9434. to 


Paris, Lyons, Sc. upon Milan. 

A Merchant at Paris, Lyons, &c. negotiates with 
Milan for 14724 Ecu's, of 60 Sols Tournois, at 95 
Imperial Soldi ; what is he to receive at Milan? 

Multiply the 14723 Ecu's, of 60 

Sols Tournois, | 

By the Price of the Change, at 95 Imperial Soldi 
for 1 Ecu; 
The Product will be —— 139034 Soldi Ditto: 


6995 Lares, 3 Soldi, 


Take the x, to have 
Change Money. 


Paris, Lyons, Sc. upon Bologna. 

A Merchant at Paris, Lyons, &c. negotiates with 
Bologna 1 560 Ecu's, at 84 Soldi, or Bouligni's ; what 
muſt he receive at that Place? 

Multply the 


1560 Ecu's, of 60 


Sols Tournois, 
By the Price of the Change, at 84 Soldi for 1 Ecu; 


The Product will be —— 1310400 Soldi: 
Take the 2, to have —— 6552 Lires to receive 
at Bologna, 8 2 


COMMERCE. 


Paris upon Venice, Naples, Rom 
cog rn rh — 

e have ſeen, in the precedin Change 
ner of changing by one ſingle Fas Em the Mar. 
ſee, at preſent, the Manner we are to chan and we) 
Ecu's, of 60 Sols Tournois, for a Numbe age by 100 
Crowns, Sc. ſo that the Merchant wh aer. 
how to make, for Example, the . 0 knuy 
upon Venice, will know, likewiſe, how to ot Lyne 
upon Naples, Rome, &c. there being no aun t 
ence, but with Reſpect to the Manies of 20 Ditfe. 
ges. Therefore, | En Cha. 

A Merchant, or Negotiator of Pari; 
will draw upon, or remit to the Places wap 
either at Ulance, or Double Uſance, Tem d, 
ſhorter Terms, viz. on Venice 1000 Ecu's DBer of 
Ducats Banco of 24 Gros; what is he to 1 103 
ſaid Place ? | The 

Say, by the Rule of Three, If 100 E's E 

ucats Banco; how many will give 1000 E? 

There will ariſe 1030 Ducats Ban 


„or Han, & 


Venice. 5 | 
1 them by 6+ Lires Banco, Vale of the 
cat, 


And you'll have 6386 Lires Banco. 


Paris, Lyons, Cc. upon Naples 
A Merchant of Paris or Lyons will dray upon, or 
remit to Naples, 2434 Ecu's, of 60 Sols Try: 


at 120 Ducats of 10 Carlins; what mult he — 
Naples? 
Multiply the . — 2434; Ecu's, 
By the Price of the Change, at 120 Ducars, of 10 
Carhns ; | 
Ducats 2921060 Ducats 
The Product is 0 
Carlins 6[00 


The whole will give 2921 Ducats, 6 Carlins, to te- 
ceive at Naples. 


Paris, Lyons, &c. upon Rome, 
A Merchant of Paris or Lyons negotiates with 
Rome 2350 Ecu's, at 55+ Ecu's Stamp, of 1; Julio's; 
what muſt he receive? 


Multiply the — 2350 Ecu's, of 60 
Sols Tournois, 
By the Price of the Change, at 55 Kcu's, of 15 


Julio's for 100 Ecu's; — 
The Product will be — 1304/25 i 
And you'll have 1304 Ecu's of Stamp to receive 
at Rome. 
Paris «pon Florence. 


A Merchant of Paris, Lyons, &c. will draw upon, 


or remit to Florence, 12544 Ecu's, at 724 Ec, of 
7% Lires? what is he to receive? 
Multiply the 1254 Ecu's, of 60 Sols 
Tournois, . 
By the Price of the Change, at 724 Crowns, of 7+ Lis 
Exchange Money; 


Crowns 39% 
3 20 Soldi, adding 350. 
44. for the +. 
The Product is Soldi „ $44 | | 
12 Deniers 
LDeniers 10100 


The Anſwer will be, that our Merchant ſhould re- 


ceive at Florence, 909 Crowns, 7 Soldi, 10 Deniers. 


Paris, Lyons, c. upon Leghorn. 


. born 1221 
The Paris Merchant negotiates with 1 . 


Ecu's, at 8 14 Ecu's of 74 Lires; what 15 
at that Place? 

Multiply the ꝛ 
Sols Tournois, 

By the Price of the Change, at 


Lires, for 100 Ecu's; 


—— — jaſters: 
The Product will be — 11711 FAT 


, Lego, % 


144 Crowns, of 69 
91 Piaſters of 6 


P3555 88S Sn 88 797238 


J ²˙ ˙ſr tn at <a oak. aft. AM Mo 


COMMERCE 


\ + is to j 11117 iaſters : 
— them by 6 Lires, Value of 
the Piaſter, 


And the Merchant will have 6666 Lires, 13 Soldi, 
Leghorn. | 


Paris, Lyons, c. upon Lucca. | 
If the Parts Merchant was to draw upon, or remit 
to Lucea, 1200 Ecu's, at 814 Ecu's of 7+ Lires; 
what ſhould he receive? 
Multiply the FF 
Sols Tournois, 
By the price of the Change, at 


1200 Ecu's, of 60 


814 Crowns, of 
978 Crowns, of 


71 Lires; 
And you'll have 
71 Lires, to receive at Lucca. 


Of the EXCHANGES of HoLLanD, and, previouſly to 
it, of the Banks of Amſterdam and Rotterdam. 
The Bank of Amfterdam was eftabliſh'd by the Au- 

thority of the States, in the Month of January 1609 3 
and for the ſpeedier Improvement of it, it was deter- 
min'd, that all Payments of Bills of Exchange, or 
Sums for Goods, not being under 600 Florins, and no 
Sum under that can be enter'd in the Bank-Books by 
any Perſon, unlefs it be for the Eaſt and Weft-India 
Companies; but when ſuch Privilege is allow'd to pri- 
vate Perfons, they muſt pay 6 Stivers for every fuch 
Entry. So that in this Manner the Bank of Amferdam 
is become the univerſal Depoſitory of the Riches of 
all its Inhabitants, and of a great many Foreigners, 
its. Credit being ſo good, that no Body pretends to 
call it in Queſtion : And, indeed, it is plain, that it 
can't well fail, ſo long as the Government of the 
Country ſubſiſts; for the City of Anſterdam is its Se- 
curity : Nor would there be any Reaſon to queſtion 
the Security of the Bank of Amſterdam, tho” the City 
were no ways engag'd for it; it being certain, that 
here is a real Treaſure, much more than is ſufficient 
to anfwer all Demands, as will plainly appear, by the 
following Inſtance. 

In the Heat of the War, in the Year 1672, be- 
tween France and the United Provinces, the King of 
France having taken Utrecht, and a great many other 
Towns ; People being jealous of the Event of that 

War, and fearing that he might likewiſe render him- 
ſelf Maſter of Amſterdam; vaſt Numbers of thoſe who 
had Money in the Bank, demanded it, and their De- 
mands were punctually anfwer'd ; and ſome who were 
in remoter Places not having Patience till they could 
nity 9m be paid at the Bank, diſpos'd of the 

Sums they had in it at a conſiderable Loſs, giving 105 

or 106 Florins in Bank for 100 Florins current: So 

that conſidering the intrinfick Value of the Monies, 
they loſt ten or twelve per Cent. the Bank Money 
being generally five or ſix per Cent. higher than cur- 
rent Money. But the Afﬀairs of the War ſoon takin 
another Turn, thoſe of the Bank were likewiſe reſtor* 
to their former Condition. | 

The real Treaſure of the Bank of Amſterdam, which 
is beliey*d to be the greateſt in the World, conſiſts in 
real Species, and Bars of Silver and Gold ; the Species 
are receiv'd at a certain Rate, and the Bars of Gold 
and Silver, and other Bullion, by the Ounce, accord- 
ing to their Alloy and Fineneſs, which is tried by a 
publick Officer, who is appointed for that Service. 
This Treafure is kept in a vaſt Vault under the Town- 
Houſe, and ſecur'd by all the Means that human Pru- 
dence can invent, from any Danger of Robbers, 

Thieves, or other Accidents. 

The Books of the Bank are kept in the ordinary 
Denomination of the Monies of the Country, viz. 
Florins, Stivers, and Deniers. All Perſons who defire 
an Account in the Bank, muſt pay 10 Florins for 
having their Account opened ; and a Stiver for every 
Transfer they make afterwards in the Book ; and any 
Perſon who pleaſes may. carry. Money or Bullion to the 
Bank, and may demand it again at the fame Value, 
Whenever he pleaſes, paying only Y per Cent. for 
keeping it. If their Money be in Ducatoons, they 


the Book- kee 


787 


will be received at 3 Florins a- piece; if in Bullion, it 
will be received at its juſt Value; and if in current 
Money, the Party may either agree with one of the 
Caſh-keepers, or Bankers, for the Price of the Axio; 
or negotiate it with ſome Merchants upon the Ex- 
change, who we Nun give ſomething more for it; 
and aſſign the Value on his Account on the Bank. 

The Agio is the Difference between the Value of 
the Bank and current Money, which is commonly be- 
tween 5 and 6 per Cent. then the Bank Money is higher, 
or more valuable than the current Money. 

Any Perſon that has an Account in Bank, and would 
transfer the whole, or any Part thereof, to another 
Party; he muſt either _ a Note thither himſelf, or 
give Power to another to do it, in the Preſence of the 
Rook-keepers of the Bank, or ſome of them, or elſe 
it will not be receiv'd. The Note or Order muſt be 
to the Effect, and in the Form following. | 


Folio 475. | 
Meſfietrs, the Commiſſioners of the Bank, ſhall 
2 to pay to B. P. the Sum of two thouſand four 
undred eighty-ſeven Florins, 10 Sols, at Amnſterdam, 
the Day of, Se. 
P. G. 


Florins 2487, 10 Sols. 


The Folio 475, above the Order, denotes the Leaf 
of the Bank Book upon which B. P.'s Account ſtands, 
which muſt never be neglected to be inſerted, _ 

But if a Merchant ſhould credit another in the Bank 
upon the Account of a third Perſon, he muſt not fail 
to expreſs it in the Note, after the following Manner. 


Folio 345. 3 
Meſeurs, the Commiſſioners of the Bank, ſhall 
pleaſe to pay to B. P. upon the Account of P. G. the 
Sum of two thouſand four hundred eighty- ſeven Flo- 
rins, 10 Sols, at Amfterdam, the Day of pe 
. 


Florins 2487, 10 Sols. 


Such Notes may be carried to the Bank at any Time 
between the Hours of 7 and 11 in the Forenoon; or 
if there be a Neceſſity of making a Transfer, in the 
Afternoon, the Party making it muſt pay 6 Stivers. 

If there be any odd Deniers to be written in the 
Bank, if they be 8, they are written down; if above 
8, they write down 1 Stiver; and if under 8, no No- 
tice is taken of them. 

A Party credited in the Bank for any Sum, can't 

write it off again, or transfer it to any other the ſame 
Day, except it be the ſecond Day that the Book is 
open after ballancing the Accounts; he being oblig'd, 
in the Penalty of 3 Florins, for every 100 Florins 
transferred, to wait till the next Day, that he has in- 
formed himſelf whether the Sum he pretends to have 
been credited for be actually written off, and transferr'd 
to his Account. >: 
They muſt always go, or ſend before Eight in the 
Morning, to know if the Sums they expect to be cre- 
dited for in the Bank be actually writ off to them; 
whoever goes after 8, and before 9, muſt pay 2 Sti- 
vers to be informed; and thoſe that go between ꝗ and 
3 in the Afternoon, muſt pay 6 Stivers. Or a Mer: 
chant may agree with the . for 10 Duca- 
toons a Year, and he may have an Account brought 
to him every Morning of the Sums that have been 
transferred to him the Day before. f | 

If a Party ſhould write off more to another Perſon's 
Account than he has in Bank, he will forfeit 3 Flo- 
rins for every 100 Florins he ſhall ſo write off. 

The Commiſſioners ballance the Accounts of the 
Bank twice every Year, once towards the End of Ja- 
nuary, and once towards the End of Fuly ; and ſuch 
as have Accounts open in it, are oblig'd to go thither, 
or ſend ſome other Perſon with a Power from them to 

rt what they have 'remaining due to them in the 
Bank; and if ſuch Reports agree with the Bank Books, 
tell them the Folio on which the 
Ballance of their Accounts are transferred to in the 
New Books : But if there be any Difference, the "7 


muſt carry an Account of the particular Sums they 
have been credited for, that the Bank may the readier 
diſcover the Error. No Perſon muſt neglect to go 
and have their Ballance adjuſted, at the aforeſaid Sea- 
ſons of January and Judy, or within ſix Weeks after- 
wards, under the Penalty of 25 Florins. 

When a Perſon receives a Bill of Exchange at Am- 
ferdam, he muſt leave it with the Acceptor, if he de- 
ſires the Party to give him Time to conſult his Ad- 
vices, and book the Bill: However, it muſt be called 
for before the Poſt goes off, that the Proteſt may be 
ſent to the Drawer, in Caſe it be not accepted: But 
Bills of Exchange payable in current Money are ſel- 
dom left in the Hands of the Acceptors. 

All Bills of Exchange upon Amſterdam are payable 
in Bank, except it be otherwiſe named to the contrary 
in expreſs Terms in the Bill; and muſt all be paid 
within the ſix Days of Grace, at the lateſt, unleſs they 
be thoſe that are payable in Bank, and ſhall become 
due whilſt the Bank is ſhut up: In ſuch Caſe, they 
muſt be paid by writing off the Value in the Bank 
within three Days after it 1s open; and if they be not 
ſatisfied in that Time, they muſt be proteſted, 

When a Bill becomes due, the Bearer thereof gene- 
rally carries it to the Perſon that is to pay it, having 
firſt written the following Order upon the Back of it. 


Write the Contents of the other Side upon my Account 
in Bank at Amſterdam, the of D.C 


And the Bill being left with the Acceptor, he ac- 
cordingly writes off the Value the next Day in the Bank. 

If the Bearer of a Bill does not care to deliver it to 
the Acceptor till the Value is wrote off in Bank, he 
muſt ſhew him the Bill, and let him know that he will 
find it in the Bank; but then he mult pay 6 Stivers to 
the Book-keepers, and deſire them not to deliver it to 
the Acceptor till the Value be written off in the Books: 
And when he. ſhall return and find it wrote off, he 
muſt order them to give it up to the Party that wrote 
off the Value, who ought to go and call for it ; but 
if the Value be not wrote off in Time, the Bearer 
muſt demand. the Bill again, and cauſe it to be pro- 
teſted for Non-payment. 

If the Bearer of a Bill has no Account in the Bank, 
and 1s not deſirous of any, he may receive that Value 
of the Bill in current Money; for it is only agreeing 
with the Acceptor for the Price of the Agro; and 
when he has received the Money, muſt write a Receipt 
upon the Back of the Bill, mentioning he has receiv'd 
the Value in current Money, and Agio, at ſo much per 
Cent. 

If the Bearer of the Bill can't agree with the Ac- 
ceptor for the Agio, he may negotiate it with a Banker 
or Caſh-keeper, or any Body elſe: and in ſuch Caſe, 
the Bill muſt be endorſed thus: 

Write for me the Contents of the other Side to P. D. 
in Bank, Value of him at Amiterdam, the Day of 

| M. R. 

If the Endorſement was ſimply for Value received, 
it would not be valid; no ſich Bill being reputed 
paid, without a ſpecial Endorſement, except it be writ- 
ten in Bank. The Endorſements upon the Bills may 
be made in French, Engliſh, or any other Language 
underſtood by the Acceptor; but Orders in Bank muſt 
b2 written in the Language of the Country. | 

If any Perſon has a Mind to negotiate Bank Money 
for current Money, he need only go to Dam, a Place 
before the Bank, or Town-Houſe, between 10 and 11 
in the Forenoon, where the Caſh-keepers or Bankers 
do uſually meet; who will furniſh thoſe that want with 
cither Bank or current Money, at an agreed Price of 
Agio; and ſometimes ſuch Negotiations are done upon 
the Exchange by Brokers, who have commonly 1 per 
Thouſand Brokerage. 

The Salarics of the Officers of the Bank are paid 
by the City; and all that ariſes by Fines, Transfers, 
and other Monies coming from Things of that Na- 
ture, are applied to none other but charitable Uſes. 

When a Party's Account in Bank is full, and a new 
one mult be begun, the 7 7 having Notice thereof, 
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muſt go to the Bank, to compare lis 
theirs, in the ſame Manner as 
general Balance. 5 1 35 the Bank Makes a 

When any Perſon takes his M $ 
if the Agio is under 5 per Cone, the Te Bank, 
the Party the Difference, the Bank rec Urers pay 
that Rate. | W "IR it ar 

When any Difference happens | 
concerning any Sum in che Bank, Sadler 
two or three Commiſſioners choſen amon 714 by 
{trates, who decide all ſuch Matters fummzr; a Magi. 

At the Death of any Perſon who has M. 5 
the Bank, their Heirs and Succeſſors muſt buen in 
Titles by authentick Deeds, beforę the Book le their 
muſt transfer the Sums belonging to the Dec: pers 
the Heirs or Succeſſors Account. kd to 

It a Party takes up Money by Exc 
that is furniſhed with the Bill nk 1 apa 
ſame in current Money, without taking * the 
the Perſon that furniſhes him, expreſſing 3 of 
that was delivered in current Money, the Price of the 
Axio, and the Sum in Bank Money contained in the 

If a Perſon ſhould be ſick, or otherwiſe 
that he cannot go himſelf in Perſon to wits in the 
Bank, but is obliged to depute another to do it for 
him, the Party thus deputed ought to have pro 
Vouchers to prove his Authority; for without a Let- 
ter of Attorney, or ſome ſuch Warrant, a Bill cannot 
be received, nor can the other Party write; and theſe 
Vouchers muſt be received every ſix Months or of:- 
ner, if the Commiſſioners of the Bank ſhall require, 

Moſt Bills of Exchange are negociated by the Af. 
ſiſtance of Brokers; and in Caſe any Difference ſhould 
happen between the Party's negociating, the Report 
of a legal ſworn Broker is taken, and the Differences 
adjuſted accordingly. Brokerage is paid at Anſerdam 
by both Parties concerned, each paying one half ; 
which according to the Regulations in Amſterdam, for 
negociating of Bills of Exchange, they are allowed 
3 Stivers for every 100 Florins; and in exchanging 
Bank and current Monies 1 for 1000. 

The Bank or RoTTERDAM is not fo conſiderable 
as that of Amſterdam abovementioned ; it was eſta- 
bliſhed April 18, 1635. According to the eſtabliſhed 
Regulations, it is allowable for the Bank to receive in 
Payment e part of the Sum in baſe Money, and the 
other s in fine Money. 

All foreign Bills upon Rotterdam, in Caſe of Non- 

ayment, muſt be proteſted the ſixth Day after they 
come due, including Sundays and Holidays, except 
they happen to fall due during the Time the Bank 1s 
ſhut up; in which Caſe they need not be proteſted tl 
the ſecond or third Day after the Bank is open again: 
Such Delay does not any ways render the Bearer an- 
ſwerable for Damages. The Exchanges of this Place, 
and Monies are the ſame as at Amſterdam ; but they 
commonly give ſomething more for Monies and go. 
reign Bills, than they do at Amſterdam. 

Having already given an exact, and very particular 
Account in my Treatiſe of Coining, of the real Money 
of Holland; and in the Beginning of this of the * 
ginary, or Money of Account of thoſe Places, 
proceed to 


indiſpoſed, 


The current Prices of the Exchanges of Holland, or 
Amſterdam, with the Principal Places in Europe. 


AMSTERDAM gives to Antwerp, Brabant, 9 
and Zealand 100 l. for 95 to 1051. of their Montes? 
and ſometimes they exchange Florins for Florins. > 

With Liege and Maeſtrich, 100 Rixdollart Florin 
ſterdam, for the like proportionable Number 0 y von 
of 20 Stivers Liege ; they commonly exchange 
on 4 1 Riga. Co 1 11. for 220, to 

o Dantzick, Riga, Coningſberg, II. , 
280 Poliſh Groſſes MY 100 Rixdollars of Anſterdan 
for 125, to 130 Rixdollars of 30 Groſſes. Wan 

Bremen, 100 Rixdollars for 115, to 130 A 


of 72 Groſſes. Enden, 
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aa ca 


| Enden, * Rixdollars for 1 20, to 140 Rixdollars 
n , 100 Rirdollars for 100, to 105 Rixdollars 


Rixdollars for 118, to 130 Rixdollars 
of 30 Groſſes | 


Cologne, 100 Rixdollars for 120, to 130 Rixdollars 
of 78 Albus's. — : 

Stockholm, and all Sweden, 1 Rixdollar for 25 or 
26 Copper Marks, and ſometimes at ſo much per 
Cent. in favour of Amſterdam. A 

gen, and all Denmark and Norway, 100 Rix- 
dollars for 125, to 130 Rixdollars of 9 Groſſes. 

Muſeovy, or Ruſſia, 1 Rixdollar for a Rouble, or 
ſomething more or leſs than a Rouble. 


te, That Amſterdam gives a certain Sum to all the 
No " eementioned Places in Exchange, and to the 
following ones an uncertain, N 


Amſterdam gives to Londen 3 Skillings to 38 Skil- 
lings, for 1. Sterling; and by their Correſpondents 
in London they have an Exchange with all the conſi- 
derable Towns in Great Britain and Ireland; and in 
caſe of Neceſſity, Bills might be found in Amfterdam 
upon moſt of the trading Towns directly. - .. | 

To Paris, and all France, 50, to 80 Groots for 
I Ecu of 3 Livres or 60 Sols Tournois. | 

Spain, 80, to 130 Groots for 1 Ducat of 375 Ma- 
ravadies. Wis 

Portugal, 40, to 100 Groots, for 1 Cruſade of 

Nuremberg, from 7p to 80 Groots, for the Florin 
of 65 Cruitzers current, or 100 Rixdollars of go Sti- 
vers for 120, to 135 Rixdollars of 95 Cruitzers of 
the Empire. 

Geneva, 80, to 100 Groots ſor the Crown of that 
Place of 60 Sols Geneva. TW 
Venice, 85, to 100 Groots, for 1 Ducat of 24 Gros 
Banco. | | 

Genoa, and Novi, go, to 100 Groots for the Pezzo 
of 5 Lires. | 

Leghorn, go, to 100 Groots, for the Pezzo of 
6 Lires. ) 

Francfort, 80, to go Groots, for 1 Florin of 65 
Cruitzers of Exchange, or 100 Rixdollars of 30 Sti- 
vers for 115, to 130 Rixdollars of 90 Cruitzers of 
the Empire. 

Leipfick, Naumbourg, and Hanover, 100 Rixdollars 
of 50 Stivers for 115, to 135 Rixdollars of 24 Gros. 
Or they give from 35 to 45 Stivers for a Rixdollar of 
24 Gros of Leipfick. - {22 

Hambourg, 30, to 34 Stivers for 1 Dollar of 2 
Marks, or 100 Rixdollars of go Stivers for 98, to 
105 Rixdollars of 48 Stivers Lubs. | 

Breſlaw, 30, to 40 Stivers for 1 Dollar of 30 Im- 
perial Groſſes; or 100 Rixdollars of go Stivers, for 
130 to 150 Rixdollars of 30 Groſſes. 
Note, That in Flanders they have a Diſtinction be- 

tween their current Money, and what they call Per- 

miſſion Money; this latter is better than the for- 
mer; and the Permiſſion Money of Brabant and 

Flanders being reckoned equal to the Money of 

Exchange of Amſterdam, they often exchange at 

the Par, and ſeldom run very far above, or un- 

ok an Equality, excepting upon extraordinary Oc- 
ns, | | N 


Note alſo, That Holland, or Amſterdam, changes upon 
the principal Places of Europe, viz. England, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, &c. | 


Amſterdam «pon London, 330 
Holland negotiates with London for 332 14 Florins 
Money of the Bank, at the Rate of 32+ Sols Gros, 
or Shillings, for 1 Pound Sterling, at Uſance of 40 
ys, or for a longer or ſhorter Term, we aſk of 


how many Pounds, Shillings, and Pence Sterling, the 
Bill of Exchange muſt ey " 


COMMERCE. 


789 
3321 Florins 
40 d. adding 


- 132860d. Gros: 


Reduce into Sols Gros the — 
Bank Money, by multiplying by. © 

20 d. for the 4 . 
The Product will be 
Reduce, likewiſe, into d. Gros, the 
of the Price of the 


3 2+ Sols Gros, 
Change, in multiplying by 
. 12 d. Gros, 


r 4 


390 d. Gros,; 


1 


The Product will be 
Bank Money. 


Divide the 132860d. Gros, by the 390d. of the 
Price of the Change for 11. Sterling, multiplying 
what will remain of the firſt Diviſion by 20 Shillings 
Sterling, which is the Value of the Pound Sterling ; 
and of the ſecond, by 12 Pence Sterling, reducing the 
Surplus into Fractions, if there be any; and the An- 
ſwer will be, that there muſt be receiv'd in London, or 


other Places of England, 340 J. 1 35. 4d. Sterling: _ 


Note, That at the aforeſaid Price of Exchange of 424 
Sols Gros, which are 3904. Gros, the ſaid _— 
comes to 390 Rixdollars, of 4 Sols Money of the 
Bank for 100 Pounds Sterling; for Proof thereof, 
take off the 60 from the 132860 d. there will re- 
main 13283. Rixdollars of 30 Sols Money of the 
Hank; which being known, ſay, ; 
If 390 Rixdollars are worth 1001, Sterling 
much 13264 Rixdollars ? . 
There will ariſe, 3407 Sterling. 


how 


3 


| Amſterdam upon France. 

A Merchant of Amſterdam, or of any other Place 
of Holland, will draw upon, or remit to Paris, Lyons, 
or any other Part of France, 4141 Florins, 10 Sols or 


Skillings, at 90 Sols for 1 Ecu ; what is he to receive 
at the ſaid Places? | 


Reduce into Sols Gros, the 41414 Florins Bank 
Money, | | 
In multiplying the Florin by — 404. adding 204. 
or 10 Sols 4 
The Product will be 1656604. Gros. 


Divide the 165660 Deniers Gros, by the go De- 
niers of the Price of Exchange for 1 Ecu; and mul- 
tiply what remains of the firſt Diviſion by 60 Sols 

ournois, which is the Value of the ſaid Ecu ; and of 
the ſecond Diviſion by 12 Deniers Tournois, dividing, 
the Products by go Deniers; the Anfwer will be, 
18407 Ecu's, of 60 Sols Tournois. 

Multiply them by 3 Livres Tournois, and our Mer- 
chant will receive at Paris, &c. 5522 Livres Tournois. 


Amſterdam pon Spain. ; 

Holland negotiates with Madrid, Seville, Cadiz, &c. 
for 4634 Florins, 6 Sols, at 121 Groots, or Deniers, 
for 1 Ducat ; what muſt he receive at thoſe Places? 

Reduce into Groots the 4534 Florins, 6 Sols, 

Bank Money, | 
In multiplying the Florin by 

12 Groots for the 6 Sols ; | 
The Product will be 185372 Groots. 

Divide the 185372 Groots by the 121 Groots, of 
the Price of Exchange, for 1 Ducat of 375 Maravedi's, 
and multiply what remains of the firſt Diviſion by 20 
Sols, and of the ſecond by 12 Groots ; and you'll 
have for Anſwer, that there muſt be received at 
Madrid, Cadiz, &c. 1532 Ducats, of 375 Maravedi's. 
Multiply the Ducats by 11 Reals, 1 Maravedi, 


40 Groots, adding 


The Product will be 16897 Reals, 2 Maravedi's: - 
Divide the Reals by 8, to have 2112 Piaſters, 1 Real, 

2 Maravedi's. | 
; Amſterdam upon P 
Holland negotiates - with Liſbon, 


0 * 


Gporto, &c. fee 


2282 Florins, 3 Sols, 8 Pen. at 514 Groots, Or 1 


Cruzade ; what muſt be recerved in Portugal * 
Reduce into Groots the 2282 Flor, 3 Sols, Bank 
Meer,, . 0 
In multiplying the Flor. by 40 G-oots, adding 7 
Groots for the 3+ Sols; op Ji. +0 
The Product will be — 91287 Groots, 

90 


Then 


| 
| 
| 


Then becauſe of the + D. by 


Then by 4, becauſe of the à, at 314 d. per Gruzade 3 
and you'll have 365148 Quarters, to divide by 207 


Quarters. 

Divide the 365184 by 207, and multiply what 
remains of the firſt Diviſion by 20 Sols, and af the 
ſecond by 12 Groots; and you'll have, for Anſwer, 
1764 Cruzades, of 400 Rees, at Liſbon. 

Multiply them by 400 Rees, the Value of the Cru- 
ade; the Product will be 7050600 Rees. | 


| Amſterdam upon Venice. 
Amſterdam negotiates with Venice 2779 Flor. 17 S. 
8 Pen. at 90 Groots for x Ducat ; what are they to 
receive at Venice? 

Reduce into Groots the 2779 Flar. 17 S.8 

Pen. Bank Money, | : 
Ia multiplying the Florins b7 40 Groots, adding 

25 Groots for the 174 Sob, 
The Product will be —— 111195 Groots. 

Divide the 211495 Groots by go Groots, the Price 
of the Change for 1 Ducat of 20 Gros Banco, multi- 
plying what remains by 20 and 12; you'll have 
12353 Ducats Banco, to receive at Venice. 


Amſterdam «pow Genoa, 
Holland negotiates with Genoa for 4264 Flor. 10 
Sols, at go Groots for 1 Piaſter; what are they to re- 
ceive at Genoa ? 


Reduce into Groots the 4264+ Florins Bank 
Money, 
In multiplying the Flor. by 40 Groots, adding 

20 4. for the Flor. — 
The Product is — 170580 d. Gros. 

Divide the 15958 Deniers Gros, or Groots, by the 
90 Groots of the Erice of the Change for 1 Piaſter of 
5 Lires, or 100 Soldi, operating for the remaining as 
in the preceding Articles; and the Anſwer will be, 
that they are to receive at Genoa, 18954 Piaſters, of 5 


Lares. 
Multiply them by 5 Lires, and they'll have 9476 
Lires, 13% Soldi current. 


Amſterdam upon Leghorn. 

Holland negotiates with Leghorn for 2780 Flor. 16 
S. 12 Pen. at 91+ Groots for 1 Piaſter ; what muſt 
they receive at Legborn ? 

Reduce into Groots the 2780 Flor. 164 Sols, 


Bank Money, 
40 Groots, adding 


In multiplying the Flor. by 
1 164 8. 
The Product will be — 1112334 Deniers de Gros. 
2 at 914 Deniers, 


And yau'll have — 222467 

Divide the 222467 by 183, multiplying the Re- 
mainder by 20 and 12, for the Reaſons heretofore al- 
ledged ; and you'll have for Anſwer, that there ſhould 
be received at Leghorn, 12155 Piaſters. 

Multiply them by 6 Lires, Value of the Piaſter, 


You'll have — 7294 Lires, current Money. 


F Amſterdam upon Frankfort. 

Amſterdam negotiates with Frankfort for 3249 Flor. 
S. 8 Pen. at 48+ Denier Gros for 1 Florin; what are 
they to receive at Frankfort ? 

Reduce into Deniers Gros the 3249 Flor. o S. 8 Pen. 
of the Bank, 
In multiplying the Florins b 40 D. adding 1 D. 
for the 8 Pen. ——ů—— 
The Product will be — 129961 D. Gros: 


Becauſe of the æ Denier, multiply by 2 at 844 Denier, 


— e 259922 by 169, D e e 


12, and you'll have for Anſwer, that they 


muſt receive a. Frank Flor. 
TERS rankfort 1538 Flor. of 60 Crutzers 


790 COMMERCE. 


FL ay :Amfterdam wywy; 8 

ollana negotiates with Nuremb | 

at 70 D. for 1 Florin; what mt e o. — — 
Lo 

In multiplying the Flor. by 2 — Miner, 


— 


The Product will be r 88200 Groot, 

: Drvide the 88200 70 \Groors of 1 g p 
Exchange for 1 Flarm, of 60 8 Nie of the 
tiplying the Remainder by 20 and 12 * mi mit. 
fwer will be, that they thould receive a © An 
1260 Florins, of 60 Crutzers current, Newer, 


Amſterdam pon Hambourg. 
Holland negotiates with Hambourg for 3 9) Flo 
Sals, at 334 Sok per Dealder of 32 Solz (2. 2 
ſhould be received at Mamboumg ? 2 
Reduce into Groots the 349 Flor, g 

7 — 5 497 Stk, Bunk 
multiplying — . 4G 
Groets for the 6 Sols; a apes bs 


The Product will be een 
oney be reduced i 


If che 334 Groots Bank "A 
Half Groots, you'll have 67 Groots, with which Num 


ber you'll divide the x $9896 Groots, m 


mi remain of the hrft Diviſion by 32 dl Lb 
which is the Value of the Dealder, and of the feoond 
by 12 Groots, which is the Value of the Sok [ us. 

and you'll have for Anſwer, that there ſhould be 
receiv d, | 


At Hambourg, Jor 1392 Rixdollars of 48% of the 
or 4176 Marks of 160 Bank. 


Amſterdam upon Breſlaw. 

Holland negotiates with Breflaw for 2526 Flor. 154 
Sols, at 35 Sols per Rixdollar of 30 Gros; what are 
they to receive at Breflaw ? 

Reduce into Sols the 2526 Flor. 144 Sok of 

the Bank, | 


In multiplying the Flor. by 20 Sols, adding 174 
Sols 


5 — — —— 
The Product will be — 505374 Sols Bank Money. 
Divide the 50537 Sols of the Bank by the 35 Sols 
of the ſaid Money, for 1 Rixdollar of 30 Gros, and 
you'll have for Anſwer, that they ſhould receive at 
Breſlaw 1443. Rixdollars of 30 Gros, or goCrutzers. 


Amſterdam negotiates with Leipfict for 4591 Flor. 7 
Sols, at 39 Sols per Rixdollar of 24 Gros; what are 
they to receive ? 

Reduce into Sols the 4591 Flor. 7 Sols, current 

Money, 33 
In multiplying by — 20 Sols, adding to it the 


7 z 
The Product will be 91827 Sols current, 

Divide the 91827 Sols by the 38 Sols current of the 
Price of the Change for 1 Rixdollar or Ecu, of 24 
Gros, multiplying what ſhould remain of the firſt Di 
viſion by 24 Gros, and of the ſecond by 12 _ 
which is the Value of the Gros; and e 
Anſwer, that they ſhould receive at Leipfct, 24! 
Rixdollars of 24 Gros. 


Amſterdam Dantzick and Coni 2 

A Merchant x Anfirien will remit to een 
or Coningſberg, 3300 Florins of 20 Sols yo g 2 
rent Money, at the Rate of 270 Poli dry 22 
Brandenbourg, or of Pruſſia, for 1 Le. * cu 
the Rate of 100 Rixdollars of 30 Sols of the — 
Money, for 125 Rixdollars of go Gros (or 3 rs 
of Poland, or of Brandenbourg, or of Pruſſia n Er 
how many Florins or Rixdollars mut be do 
ceived at thoſe Places? 


—2088 Dealders of 8 7 Libs 


eration by Livres Gros. f 
Reduce 1 the 3300 Flor. of 20 8. Bank 
or current Money, I 


2 


_—_* 7 ;-} 


= 


EW ET: - « 


—_— ﬀ | 


2 gr 


2 32 


bs „ ö 
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which d 
Bare het 25 — 470 N da. orbf 


2 ren __ 
The P + will Ye . 148506 Gros. 


the 14 * 15505 Heb have 
2 go, * an have e Wee 
Poland or Profs 


Reduce e che 3300 . of 20 S0 


ih taking twice the , Which 


.de. dne Prod Wl be 242 Rixdolhake, of 50 
Sols. 


erdam tb Anrxwerp, Bruſſek, "I 
1 2 — 614 Liores Gros. 
Money of Exchange, or of Fermion, at 4 p# 
Got Advance, for the Perſon in whoſe 1 F ayour the 

of Exchange is Utawn, and Loſs for the Drawer 

Bil fe to know what Sn the Hit is to de Yedeive 


in Bank. 


Operation. 
dd avis Advante for the Drawer. Oh 


If 1 give but 100 em wie 


4 + * 
2 Divil. 400 Multip 
Beide the 24 ” by 403, i; Wa _ 
temain of the Diviſion by 20 5 Lin of the 


{cond by 12 Dehiers Gros, n 
Fractzons; and youll have 60 

x lite more, Gros, than the gp Li, 88, 
Bank. 


Reduce into Florins; Sols, and Pennins, the bog 
L. Gros, 8 S. 7 D. and a little more, in multiplying 
by 6 Flor. Vatus of the Livre Gros; 

The Product will be, 36z6 Flor. 118. 3 Pen. and 


2 little more. 
ö Amſterdam upon Ghent. 

We ih ſe that there has been fettiitted to Frank- 
of Exchange upon Gbem of 360 Livres 
nr tinted on the Change at 4. 
fterdam at & per Cent. and Advance for the Per- 
ſon it is negotiated to; we afk, what Sum muſt be re- 
_ in Bank ? 
- to know, firſt, that 108 LG (ona, 

make 100 Livres Gros 

— * of bemühen; which being known 
360 Livres Gros, curtent Money, mu 
into Money of Exchange, in the following be 

At & per Cent. Advance, for the Perſon that gives 
the Money ih, 


rh nd 


erg th: 


Current. Of Exchange. Current. 
If 1084 L. give 100 L. how many 360 
3 1 30⁰ 
325 Diviſ. 300 Multipl. 108000 


Divide the 108000 by 325, and multiply what re- 
mains of the firſt Diviſion by 20 Sols, and of the ſe- 
nd by 12 Deniers Gros, reducing the Surplus into 


Fractions; it will produce 332 Liv. 6 Sols, 1 Denier 
Gros, and a little more. Ay, 


Of Exchange. Of Ex. Of Exchange. 
If 100x L. give 100 L. how many 33 L. 6. 1 D. 
(and a little more. 

2 1 200 

Divif Mutciplic. "66460 76 Þ and 

20t 200 66460 16 8 an 
Divide the 66460 16 7 by 201, and multi ply 
what remains of the firſt Diviſion by 20 Sols, an 
the ns by 12 Deniers Gros, reducing the Surp 
_- rallied _ jo the 13 have to jon, Frog in Ban, 


[9 and a little niore. 
by * Flor. . 


ue of the Livre Gros, 
ben produce 1 7993 For, 5 Sch, of the Baile, dnd 


(more. 
Amſterdam fpon Bremen. 
Holland negotiates wick Bremen 4580 Rixdollars, 


701 
th ag þ 1 13 RAO lar Vf 7 'Griiftes, for 
dc Gf 9 Sch, wise Whil e 


, 100 An 113 Byemen bor Thee 2. 
done, by the common Rule of Three, © 
Auer will bt 5403 Rixdollars, and 47 Gro 
Amſterdam upon Embden, 
Holland negotiates 7872 Wagen at 125 5 1 
Tars, of 5 5. wry for 60 Rixd6llars of Amt 
to know 25 mut be received at . 
Tate. erdam 12.5 Embden or 
64 T ft N — 794 


Theſe added 8 che Anſwer is, 5560 "Reddit 
muſt be received at Embden. 


Hollantt Nand negotiates 7 52 Yano of 50 Stivers Noo 
Berlin, Exchange 12 Rikdollars of 30 Groſſe 
100 Rix..ollars of Amſrerdih i to know what 4 
received A Berlin. 
123 Berli * Meta, 


If 100 Amſterdam 
This done, by the cotrimion M e 2 


is, 924 28 Gl, muſt de Eo ye at 
Berlin. 


Amſterdam pon 9% el, r Stockholm. 

When erdam changes upon Sweden, or . 
holm, it is done by — — giving to ce 
dollars of 30 Stivers current, to receive M 
Stoctbolm, 4 of which make a Dealler, euch 18 = 
Swediſh Rixdollar, or Crown; of thoſe Marks there 
are 20 to 27 given for the ſaid Rixdollar of 50 Sti- 
vers, or Sols: So that if it was wanted to draw, or 
tetwit, for Example, 1300 Rikdollirs of 50 We 
at the Rate of 23 Marks per Rixdollar ; it muſt be 
done in the following Manner: 


gy." Sg the +» _ 1500 Rixdollars, of 
By the Pro Price Nog the Change, at a: Matks. for 1 
dollar 


The Product is — n 
Take the 2, * is 862 5 Dealers of C 


„to have 14374 Rixdollars of. 44 


ks 1 


* divide by 6 


Amſterdam upon Denmark, or Copenhagen. 

There are ſeldom any Remittances made by Amfter- 
dam to Copenhagen, but almoſt all Reriitinacts are by 
Copenhagen upon Amſterdam, and are from 2 to 10 per 
Cent. Loſs for Denmark, where the Rixdollars are 
reckoned at 96 Stivers, or at 6 Marks Dan, or Daniſh, 
of 3 Marks Lubs, making the Mark of 16 Stivers, or 
Skellings Dan, or of 32 Groots. Suppoſe, then, 
that Amſterdam would e upon Copenhagen 200 
Rixdollars of 50 Sols current Money, at the Rate of 
105x Rixdollars of 6 Marks Dan, for x00 Rixdollars 
of 50 aforeſaid ; the Operation _ be as follows: 

If too current Rixdollars of 50 Stivers, give 1054 
Rix. of 6 Marks; how many 200 current of 50 
Stivers ? 

The Product will be, 211 Rix. of 6 Marks, 


Amſterdam upon Sfetin. 
The Remittances between Amſt erdam and Stetin 5 
ordinarily made by Rixdollars of go Stivets, curren 
Money of Amſterdam, to receive at Setin Rixlollars 6 of 
36 Seelig Libs of x to 45 Profit. for Amſterdam, an 
55 Loſs for Stetin, where there is ſeldom any Change 


= made. But ſuppoſe Amſterdam ſhould want to change 


upon Stetis 150 Rixdollars at the Rate of e 
current Money, at the Rate of 105 Rixdollars of 36 
Skellings, for 100 Rixdollars of 50 1 the Ope- 
ration is thus 
If 100 curtent Rix give 105 Rix. of 56 Skel. how 
many x50 current Rix. of 50 Stivers 7 
THe PROM: is 157% Rix. of 36 Skell. 


Anſterdan 


792 
Amſterdam upon Muſcovy, or Ruſſia. 
Holland draws upon Ruſſia for 7429 Rixdollars, Ex- 
change at 104 Copecks per Rixdollar; to know what 
Sum this Draught will come to in Ruſſia: Multiply the 
Rixdollars by the Copecks, and divide the Product by 
100; the Anſwer will be, 7726 Roubles, 16 Copecks. 


Amſterdam «pon Cologn. 
Holland negotiates 3450 Rixdollars of Amſterdam 
with Cologn, Exchange 126 of Cologn for 100 of Am- 
ſterdam; to know how many muſt be received at 


Cologn. 
if 100 Amſterdom 126 Cologn 3450 Amſterdam. 
This done, by the common Rule of Three, the 
Anſwer will be, 4347 Rixdollars. by 


Amſterdam upon Liege and Maeſtrich. 

Amſterdam changes upon Liege and Maeſtrich at ſo 
much per Cent. Profit or Loſs, and oftner at the Par : 
Therefore Amſterdam, wanting to draw upon, or remit 
to Liege 2500 Florins of 20 Stivers, of current Money, 
at the Par; to know how much muſt be receiv'd at 
Liege. The 20 Stivers of Liege are worth but 124 
Stivers current at Amſterdam. | 

Suppoſe 2500 Florins of 20 Stivers current of Am- 
ſterdam are drawn, or remitted ; | 

Take the +, which is 1250 

Then the + of the 1250 250 


The whole will give —— 1500 Florins, current 
Money of Liege. 


The current Prices of the Exchanges of Brabant, Flan- 
ders, Sc. | 

Brabant, Flanders, &c. give to London from 26 
Skillings to 38, for 1 Pound of 20 Shillings Sterling; 
and to 

Holland, from 100 to 108 Liv. Flemiſh, for 100 of 
Amſterdam or Holland. | 

France, from 60 to 80 Groots, for 1 Ecu of 60 
Sols, or 3 Livres Tournois. 

Spain, from 80 to 100 Groots for 1 Ducat of 375 
Maravedi's. ; 


Portugal, from 40 to 60 Groots, for 1 Cruzade of 
400 Rees. 


Hambourg, from 33 to 35 Stivers, for 1 Dollar of 
32 Stivers Lubs. 


Venice, from go to 100 Groots, for 1 Ducat of 24 
Groſſes Banco. a 


Genoa, from go to 100 Groots, for the Pezzo of 5 

Lires. | 

Leghorn, from 92 to 100 Groots, for the Pezzo of 6 
Lires. 


Frankfort, from 80 to go Groots, for the Florin of 
65 Crutzers of Exchange. 


Nuremberg, from 70 to 80 Groots, for the Florin of 
65 Crutzers current. 


Note, That theſe Places do alſo exchange with ſome 
other Towns in Germam, and elſewhere, in the 


ſame Manner as Holland or Amſterdam does with the 
ſame Places. 


Of the Bank and Exchanges of Hambourg. 

HamBouRG is an imperial and Hanſe Town of 
Germany, in the Lower Saxony, ſituated on the River 
Elbe, free, and very conſiderable for its great Com- 
merce. It is a Republick, which only pays ſome Ac- 
knowledgment to the King of Denmark as Duke of 
Holſtein, (Hambourg being a City of that Dutchy) but 
that Acknowledgment is in Form of Peage, becauſe 
of the Gluckftads, at the Mouth of the Elbe. | 

The Bank of Hambourg is one of the beſt in Europe; 
and tho? it be not ſo rich as that of Amſterdam, it is, 
notwithſtanding, as ſecure. The Monies received in 
it are, the Rixdollars in Species, the 2, 4, and + of 
Rixdollars ; which Species are ordinarily worth + or + 
per Cent. more than the Money written by Bills in 
Bank, i. e. that if Rixdollars be wanted in Species, 
there muſt be wrote in Bank , 4, and as far as | per 


3 


COMMERCE. 


Bank Money being ſo much better than Current 


Cent. more than the Sum received. If 
ry, Money in 2 placed in the * Contra. 
of the Bank makes good + and ſometime. * the Caq, 
Benefit on the Species; and it is in thoſe 8 Pe Com. 
cies that all the Payments are made in © Sorts of Spe. 
The Bank is under the Directions and . an. 
of four of the moſt eminent Perſons © agent 
who are all appointed by-the whole Rod, the City , 
publick. And in caſe any of the Ofc... the Re. 
or Managers ſhould, by C . = Dire&tor, 
the 7; iſe 


gers mou Connivanc 
ſuffer any Diminution to be made T 

| b " reaſury of 

Publick ſtand ay 


the Bank, the faid Body of the Re 
gaged for making good the Deficiencies - H 
to prevent all Frauds, the n n , 
oy 2 7 all Accounts twice a Weg! Th 
eir Accounts in Mar elbe 
I in Marks, Sue, ud Denien 
The Senate has nothing to do with tb. 
which they cannot ſeize, 10 y tar On 
ledge of the Fund of Particulars, becauſe 4 "ay 
keepers, before they are promoted to the Po 0 k- 
obliged to take an Oath of ee 
Inhabitants of the City have the Privilege of 4 the 
an Account in the Bank; and if any Perſon — Ving 
ſion they are obliged to pay 50 Rixdollars of 3 Mark. 
Lubs to have an Account open'd for them. 


For every Sum enter'd-in the Bank under 300 Mart: 
Lubs, they pay 2 Stivers Lubs for entering it a 
no Sum under 100 Marks Libs can be enter there 
if there happens to be an odd Sum of 9, 10 c i: 
Deniers, they write down a Stiver ; if it be bf 5 or 
8, they write but 6 Deniers; and if they be under 6 
they take no Notice of them. 

The Time of Writing in the Bank is from to 10 
in the Forenoon; they may write from 10 to 1, and 
from 3 to 5 in the * 3 but the Party ſo wri- 
ting mult be obliged to pay 2 Stivers for ev 
enter d at ſuch Hours. | W 

The Time for inquiring whether a Sum is enter d, 
is alſo from 7 to 10; and the Party may be inform'd 
between the Hours of 10 and 3 and 5 in the Aſter- 
noon ; but he that knows after 3, muſt pay two Sti- 
vers Lubs to be inform'd ; but then he may be an- 
ſwered many Queſtions of that Nature for the ſaid two 
Stivers : But the Merchants who have conſiderable 
Dealings in the Bank, do commonly give 20, 30, or 
40 Marks Lubs per Annum, for any extraordinary 
Trouble they may give the Officers at undue Hours. 

Any Perſon that has occaſion for Money may bor- 
row it at the Bank, leaving a Pledge of Jewels, pre- 
cious Stones, Gold or Silver Veſſels, &c. upon Con- 
dition to reſtore the Sum and Intereſt in ſix Months 
and if they fail in ſo doing, the Effects are forthwith 
expoſed to ſale, upon a Day ſpecified in a Placart af- 
fixed at the Bar to give Notice to any Perſon that has 
a Mind to buy them. 

The Bank is commonly ſhut up from the laſt of 
December to the 15th of January. 

Thoſe who deal only in Exchange keep their Ac- 
counts in Bank Money; and thoſe that deal in any 
other Commerce, keep them in Current Money, which 
riſes and falls according to the Courſe of the Ago, 
which is generally between 9 and 18 per Cent. the 


Money. | 
The Cuſtom of Hambourg is not to ſign the Accep- 
tation of the Bills of Exchange, they only Put 40. 
cepted, with nothing elſe, which may be done by 
Servant, as well as by the Maſter himſelf, R bo 
bu Cuſtom for Acceptations, becauſe they coul 
enied. 
Hambourg has heretofore obſerved the Old Style, 2 
Julian Calendar, but ever ſince the iſt of 8 5 
hah they obſerve the New Style, or Gregorian Ca- 
endar. a 1 5 . 


Hambourg gives, for the current Pricesof Exchanges, 
* | FIT a 3 2 


France, from 20 to go Stivers Lubs for 1 Ecu a 3 
| London, 


Livres, or 60 Sols Tournois. 


London, from 28 to 38 Shillings for 1 Pound, or 20 


hngs Sterling. 
1 — 70 to 125 Groots for 1 Ducat of 375 


Me from 40 to 60 Gtoots for 1 Cruſade of 


ollen. or Brabant, 1 Dollar of 32 Stivers Lubs for 


to 35 Stivers, or 98 to 102 Rixdollars of 48 Sti- 
_ for 100 Rixdollars of Holland. | 

Francfort, from 1 Dollar of 32 Stivers Lubs for 45 
to 55 Cruitzers of Exchange, or 100 Rixdollars of 48 
Stivers Lubs for 115 to 130 Rixdollars of go Cruit- 

mmon. „ral 

8 „from 1 Dollar of 33 Stivers Lubs for 
60 to 70 Cruitzers Current, or 100 Rixdollars of 48 
Stivers Lubs for 115 to 130 Rixdollars of 90 Cruit- 
zers Current. | 

Venice, from $5. to 100 Groots for 1 Ducat of 24 
Groſſes Bank. LR | : 

Leipfick, from 100 Rixdollars of 48 Stivers Lubs 
for 115 to 135 Rixdollars of 24 Groſſes. 

Berlin, from 100 Rixdollars of 48 Stivers Lubs for 
115 to 135 Rixdollars of 30 Groſſes. 

Dantrict, from roo Rixdollars of 48 Stivers Lubs 
for 95 to 118 Rixdollars of 90 Groſſes. 

Flanders, from 16 Stivers Lubs for 16+ to 174 Sti- 
vers of Flanders. ; | 

Sweden, from 1 Rixdollar to 25 or 26 more or leſs 
Copper Marks, and ſometimes at ſo much per Cent. in 
Favour of Hambourg. F 

Muſcovy, from 1 Rixdollar for a Ruble, or ſome- 
thing more or leſs, or at ſo much per Cent. in favour of 
Hambourg. 


Nete, That they exchange with Geneva the ſame as 
Paris and Lyons; and Bills are drawn upon Lubeck 
payable at Hambourg. It is from this laſt Place the 
Term Lubs comes, it being the Place where the 
Stivers Lubs are coined. 


Hambourg «pox England or London. 

A Merchant of Hambourg will remit to London 3083 
Marks 125 Stivers Lubs Bank Money, at the Rate of 
32 Stivers 4 Groots for 1 Pound Sterling, what Sum 
muſt be received in London? 


Reduce into Groots the 3983 Marks 124 Stivers 


Lubs Bank Money, 

In multiplying the Marks by 32 Groots, adding 257 
for the 124 Stivers 
The Product will be 9868 13 Groots or Groſſes. 


Multiply afterwards the 32 Stivers 4 Groots of the 
Price of Exchange, 


By the Value of a Stiver 12 Deniers of Groſſes, adding 
the 4d. to it — 
And you'll have 388 Groots for the Price of 


Exchange. 

Divide the 986814 Groots, by the 388 Groots, 
multiplying what remains of the firſt Diviſion by 20 5s. 
Sterling, and of the ſecond by 124. Sterling, reducing 
the Surplus, if there be any, into Fractions, and you'll 
have for Anſwer, that there ſhould be received in Lon- 
don 254.31. Sterling. 


Note, That when it is wanted to change upon Ireland, 
or Dublin, it is done by Means of the Correſpon- 
dents of London. 


Hambourg «pon France or Paris, Sc. 

A Merchant of Hambourg will remit to Paris, Ly- 
an, &c. 2752 Marks, 45 Stivers Lubs Bank Money, 
at the Rate of 88 Groſſes, or 44 Stivers Lubs for « 

1 of 60 Sols, or 3 Livres Tournois ; or rather, he 
wants to change 917 Rixdollars 20 Stivers 8 Groſſes 

ubs, of 40 Stivers for each Rixdollar, at the Rate 
of 100 Rixdollars for 109 rc Ecus's, how many Ecu's 
or Parts of Ecu's he muſt reecive in France? 


” Firſt Operation by Stivers and Groſſes Lubs. | 
Reduce into Groſſes the 2552 Marks 453 Stivers 

Lubs of the Bank, 
In multiplying the Marks by 
Stivers Lubs, 50 
The Product will be 

vided by 88 Groſſes. 
Take the half and you'll have 440364 Stivers Lubs to 

be divided by 44 Stivers. | | 

Divide the 880734 Groſſes by the 88 Groſſes, bt 
the 440365 Stivers by the 44 Stivers, Price of Ex- 
change, multiplying what remains. of the firſt Diviſion 
by. 60 Sols Tournois, and of the ſecond by 12 Deniers; 
reducing the Surplus into Fractions, and you'll have 
for Anſwer, that our Merchant ſhould receive at Pa: 
ris, Lyons, &c. 1000 Ecu's. * H], 
Second Operation by Rixdollars of 48 Stivers Lubs. 

If 100 Rixdollars of 48 Stivers of the Bank—109 

Ecu's—917 Rixdollars 204 Stivers Bank, wet 2! 

The Product will be as above 1000? Ecu's to be 
received at Pari. a 


32 Groſſes, or by 16 
"ol, 0 Pot | 


880734 Groſſes to be di: 


= Hambourg upon Spain. | 
Hambourg will remit to the abovemention'd Places, 
either at Uſance of 2 Months, or double Uſance of 4 
— vix. | | 
n Cadiz | 124 Deniers for 
7 Seville T7925 x 18 1 Ducat. 
Upon Liſbon Marks Lubs, at“ go Deniers for 
and Oporto 1 930 - | 1 Cruſade; 
Upon Venice 2500 9o D. for I Duc. 
what Sums muſt be received at the ſaid Places? 
Reduce into Groſſes the ſaid Mark of 16 Stivers 
Lubs, in multiplying them by 32 Groſſes, Value of 
the Mark, and the Stivers by 2 Groſſes. 


Seville 61600 
You'll have for mn and 29760 Denters Lubs. 
Venice 80000 


Divide the Groſſes by the Price of Exchange of 
each Place, in particular, and multiply what might 
remain of the firſt Diviſions by 20 Sols, and the ſe- 
cond by 12 Deniers, conſidering the Ducats and Cru- 
fades as 20 Sols, and the other Parts in proportion; 
by which means there muſt be received 

Seville or Cadiz 496 Ducats 15S. 5545 Deniers; 
at \ ion or Oporto 595 Cruſades 4 S. 
Venice 888 Ducats 17 S. 94 Deniers. 


Hambourg upon Amſterdam, 

A Merchant of Hambourg negotiates with Amſter- 
dam tor 2088 Dealders of the Bank, at 33+ Stivers, 
what Sum muſt he receive at the ſaid Place? 

Firſt Operation by Stivers. ; 
Multiply the 2088 Dealders of 32 Sti- 
vers Lubs of the Bank 


By the Price of the Change at 334 Common Stivers, 
alſo of the Bank, 
The Product will be 


Take the + to have — 3497 Florins, 8 S. of the 
Bank to receive at Amſterdam. 


Second Operation by Rixdollars. 
If 100 Rixdollars of 48 Stivers Lubs.— 102 Rix- 
dollars of 50 Stivers.— 540 Rixdollars of 48 Stivers 


—— — 


—— p— 


699408 Stivers. 


Lubs. 


The Product will be 350; Rixdollars of 50 Stivers 


Bank. | 


| Third Operation by Marks Lubs. 

If 120 Marks of 16 Stivers Lubs.— 102 Florins of 
20 Stivers.— 1620 Marks of 16 Stivers Lubs. 
o_ Product will be 1377 Florins of 20 Stivers 

k. | 

According to theſe three Operations, there ſhould 
be received at Amſterdam 
2088 Dealders at 33+ Stiv.—3497 Flor. 8 Stivers, 
540 Rixdol. at 2 per Cent. —550+ Rixdollars. 
620 Marks at 2 per Cent—377 Florins. 
The whole y Bank Money at both Places. 
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The current Prices of the Exchanges of Frankfort upon 


the Main. 


FRANKFORT On the Main, in Franconia, diſtin- 
guiſh'd from Frankfort on the Oder, in the uiſate 
of Brandenbourg, is one of the imperial Cities of Ger- 
many, in the Dioceſe of Mentz, or Mayance. It is 
divided into two Parts by the River, and very famous 
as well by its Fairs, as by its great Commerce of Bills 
of Exchange on the principal Parts of Europe. 

Every Year there are two Fairs at Frankfort, viz. 
the Fair of Eaſter, or Half Lent; and that of Sep- 
tember, or Autumn. That of Eaſter begins always 
the Sunday before Palm Sunday, which is 14 Days be- 
fore Eaſter. That of September begins before the Na- 
tivity of the Virgin Mary, which is the 8th of Sep- 
tember. If that Feaſt happens on Monday, Tueſday, 


or Wedneſday, the Fair begins the Sunday before; but 


if it happens on Thur/day, Friday, or Saturday, it be- 
gins be ohe Sunday following; and if that Feaſt hap- 
pens on Sunday, the Fair begins that very ſame Day. 

The Bell of Entrance begins always to ring the 
Sunday before Palm Sunday, for the Fair of Eafter ; 
and for that of September the Sunday before the Nati- 
vity of the bleſſed Virgin. 

Theſe Fairs laſt ordinarily two Weeks, or fourteen 
Days. The firſt Week is call'd the Week of Accepta- 
tion, and the laſt the Week of Payment. 


The Monies of Frankfort are expreſſed, and the 


Merchants Books and Accounts are kept either in Flo- 
rins, Cruitzers, and Fenins; or in Rixdollars, Cruit- 
zers, and Fenins. The Florin is compoſed of 60, and 
the Rixdollar of 90 Cruitzers. They likewiſe ſome- 
times reckon by Deniers, computing the Florin at 20 
Stivers, and the Rixdollar at 30 Stivers; the Stiver 
of 3 Cruitzers, or 12 Deniers; and the Cruitzer of 4 
Deniers, or 8 Fenins. 

Frankfort exchanges with Amſterdam ſeveral Ways, 
VIZ. 

In the Time of the Fairs, they generally give the 
Florin, of 65 Cruitzers of Exchange, for 80 to go 
Groots of Amſterdam. 

Ar other Times they exchange, for the moſt Part, 
giving 125 to 130 Rixdollars, of go Cruitzers current, 
for 100 Rixdollars of 30 Stivers of Amſterdam. And 
ſometimes they exchange by the Florin of 60 Cruit- 
zers current. 


Frankfort exchanges with London by the way of 
Amſterdam. | 


To France, 50 to 60 Cruitzers of Exchange for 1 
Ecu of 4 Livres, or 60 Sols. 


To Hambourg, 45 to 55 Cruitzers of Exchange for 
4 Dollar of 32 Sols Lubs. 

To Venice, 72 to 74 Cruitzers of Exchange for 1 
Ducat Banco, or 120 to 125 Florins of 60 Cruitzers 
tor 100 Ducats Banco, 


To Nuremberg, 97 to 104 Dollars of Exchange for 
100 to 104 Rixdollars. 


To Leipfick, 94 to 98 Rixdollars for 100 Rixdollars 
of 24 Groſſes. 


To Dantzick, 1 Rixdollar of go Cruitzers for 80 to 
100 Groſſes Poliſb. 

They have ſo great a Variety of Prices of Exchange 
at Frankfort, occaſioned by the many different Sorts of 
Money current there, the Empire of Germany being 
divided into a great.Number of Sovereignties, inde- 
pendent of one another, but all paying ſome Sort of 
Homage to the Emperor as Head, and every one 
coining a different Sort of Money current in his own 
Dominions, and moſt of thoſe different Sorts of Mo- 
ney going current in Frankfort, and other Places of 
Trade in Germany, that it is very difficult to give any 
Account of the Species. | 
„ Frankfort exchanges with Geneva, the ſame as with 

aris. 

Cologne, the ſame as with Amſterdam. 

Berlin, the ſame as with Leipfck. 


Vienna, Bolzano, and Augſbourg, the ſame as with 
Nuremberg. 5 


- 
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The current Prices of the Exchanges of Nuremberg 
NurEMBERG gives to Hol 1 
— r — 70 to 80 Groots; of | we. 
Rixdollars of 90 Cruitzers, for f 135 
Stivers. oo Rixdollar of 50 


France, 60 to 75 Cruitzers curren 
Livres, or 60 Sols Tournois. — 1 Ecu of 3 
Hambourg, 60 to 70 Cruitzers curren 

of 33 Stivers Lubs; or 120 to 140 Nadel 

Cruitzers for 100 Rixdollars of 48 Stivers Lubs of 90 
Frankfort, 100 to 104 Rixdollars of Gn; 

for 97 to 104 Dollars of 74 Cruitzers. 7 ers, 
Venice, 140 to 150 Florins of 60 Cn; 

Ducats Banco. 1 1 duzen for 100 


Dantzick, 1 Florin of 65 Crui 
Poliſh Groſſes. | eee 
Leipfick and Naumbourg, 98 to 10; R. 
go Cruitzers, for 100 Rixdollars of 9 — of 
Berlin, 98 to 105 Rixdollars of 90 Cruitzers, f 
100 Rixdollars of 30 Groſſes. A 
Augſbourg and Vienna, 95 to 100 Rixd 
Cruitzers, br 100 Rixdollars. N 90 
St. Gall, 100 Florins of 60 Cruitzers, for 110 to 
I15 Ions 4 
They exchange with Antwerp, the fame as w. 
Amſterdam. 225 
Geneva, the fame as with France. 
Balzano, the ſame as with Aug ſbourg and Vienna. 
France, ſometimes in Florins for 100 Livres. 
Frankfort, ſometimes in Florins. 
Hambourg, ſo many Florins for the Mark Lubs. 


1 Dollar 


The current Prices of the Exchanges of Augſbourg, 

AvocsBouRG exchanges with other Places, giving 
either the Cruitzer, the Florin of 60 Cruitzers, or the 
Rixdollars of 90 Cruitzers: They give to 

France, 60 to 70 Cruitzers. 

Geneva and Novi, 120 to 130 Rixdoliars, for 100 
Crowns Marks. 

Amſterdam, 101 to 105 Rixdollars, for 100 Rix- 
dollars of 50 Stivers, 


Frankfort, 95 to 99 Rixdollars, for 100 Dollars of 
e. 


St. Gall, 100 Florins of 60 Cruitzers, for 110 to 
115 Florins. 

Bolzano, 100 Rixdollars, for 95 to 98 Rixdollars. 

The Exchange with London by the way of Amſter- 
dam, or Lyons, or Bourdeaux. 


Of the Fairs and Exchanges of Leipſick, Naumbourg, 
and Hanover. 8 
At Leipfick and Naumbourg are kept certain Fairs, 
at which Time moſt Bills of Exchange are payable. 
At Le1esick, the three memorable Fairs that are 
kept there every Year, are publickly proclaimed the 
firſt Day of each Fair; and the like is done when they 
end. | 
The firſt Fair, which is that of the New Year, be. 
gins on the firſt Day of the new Year, except when 
New Year's Day falls on a Sunday; then the Fair be- 
gins on the Monday following. The ſecond Far, 
which they call Eafter Fair, begins the third Monday 
after Eaſter. The third Fair, of Michaelmas, 2 
the firſt Sunday after St. Michael's Day; and il 
Feaſt falls on a Sunday, it begins that Day Sevennights 
and every Fair laſts fourteen Days. PR 
The Elector of Saxony has decreed, in Regund _— 
Merchants have hitherto complained that the ods 
burghers obſerve no certain Time in retuming the pe- 
and yet the Time of their uncertain 3 * 
riod upon which both the Payment, 9 0 8 


Bills, does entirely depend, that Thr 
Week ſhall be the Term; or if the Week, 
begins on Sunday, the fifth Day of the Fay OG 
reckoning from that Day upon which the — 11 
hibited, upon the Expiration of the firſt Night, 
the Proteſt of Bills paſs till Ten a-Clock at 

but none ſhall be received after that Hour. The 

= 
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Ihe current Monies of Leipfck, are, the 
Rixdollar, of 24 Groſſes. 


: f 2 zds of the ſaid Ruxdollars, or 16 Groſſes. 
Pieces ON 3 3 | lars of Broflaw. 


ces of 1 3ds, or 8 Groſſes. 
_ of 1 6ths, or 4 Groſſes. 
pieces of 1 12th, or 2 Groſſes, 


Pieces of 1 and a Half, and others of 1 Groſs, | 


ds. f 
| Groſs, of 12 Fenins. 


And Pieces of 9, 8, 6, 4, and 3 Fenins, or De- 


Werbe Bank, or Monies of Exchange, are between 10 
and 20 per Cent. better than the current Money. | 

Bills of Exchange that are drawn for current Money, 
are paid 3 4ths of the Contents in 4 Groſs Pieces, and 
the other 4th in Groſſes. 

Bills that are drawn for Bank, or Money of Exchange, 
are paid in Rixdollars, which are ſometimes call'd 
Crowns of Exchange. 9 

Bills of Parcels, and Notes, are paid in Groſſes. 
Four Grofſes Pieces are worth more than the Groſſes 
about one Half per Cent. 

Old Thirds, or 8 Groſſes Pieces of Lunenbourg, 
Brandenbourg, and Saxony, are worth more than the 4 
Groſſes Pieces and Groſſes together, being call'd cur- 
rent Money about 2 per Cent. 

NAUMBOURG no ways differs in their Monzes, and 
way of Exchange, from Leipfick; except that it has 
only one Fair in the Year, which is that of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, beginning upon that Holiday which is 
the 29th of Fune, and holds 8 Days. 

Leipfick exchanges with London, commonly by the 
way of Amſterdam, Hambourg, Paris, or Lyons ;, and 
ves to 
gh © TER 115 to 135 Rixdollars of 24 Groſſes, 
for 100 Rixdollars of 30 Stivers, and ſometimes the 
Rixdollar for 35 to 45 Stivers. 


Hambourg, 115 to 135 Rixdollars, for 100 Rixdol- 
urs of 48 Stivers Lubs. 


8 90 to 100 Rixdollars, for 100 Ecu's of 60 
Sols. 


Frankfort, 100 Rixdollars for 94 to 98 Rixdollars 
of go Cruitzers common. | 

Nuremberg, 100 Rixdollars for 98 to 103 Rixdol- 
lars of 90 Cruitzers. | 

Aug ſbourg, go to 100 Rixdollars for 100 Rixdollars. 

Breflaw, 9o to 95 Rixdollars for 100 Rixdollars. 


BRESLAW. 

The Monies current of Breſaw, are, a Rixdollar, 
valued at 30 Imperial or Bohemian Silver Groſſes; or 
45 white Groſſes; or 9o Groſſes. 

An Imperial, or Bohemian Groſs, is 3 Cruitzers; 
or 4 Groſſes; or 6 Dryers; or 12 Pence; or 1 white 
Groſs and a Half, 


A white Groſs is 2 Cruitzers, or 3 Dryers; a Cruit- 


zer 4 Pence; a Groſs 3 Pence; a Dryer 2 Pence; a 


2 3d Piece 20 Imperial Groſſes. 

An imaginary Sliſs Dollar is worth 24 Imperial 
Groſſes; or 36 white Groſſes; or 72 Cruitzers. 

Breſlaw exchanges with Amſterdam, giving the Rix- 
Collars of 30 Imperial Groſſes for 30 to 34, more or 
leſs, Stivers of Amſterdam ; or at ſo much per Cent. in 
Rixdollars, in Favour of Amſterdam. | 

To Hambourg the ſame. 


* have an Exchange with Berlin, and other 
es, 


De Price current of the Exchanges of Pruſſia, or 
| 


rlin. 

Bralix exchanges with London by the way of Am- 
fer «im, or Hambourg, and directly ſometimes, per 
bx, Rixdollar between 4 and 5 Shillings Sterling 

ge. 
42 gives to Amſterdam the Rixdollars of 30 
rofſes, for 30 to 40 Stivers. 

Or 118 to 1 30 Rixdollars of 30 Groſſes, for 100 

rs of 50 Stivers. | 


To Hambourg, 115 to 135 Rixdollars, for 100 
lars of 48 Stivers. 


COMMERCE. 


To Aug fbourg and Nuremberg, 100 Ditto, for 98 
to 105 Rixdollars of go Cruitzers. | | 
To Breſlaw, 90 to 96 Rixdollars, for 100 Rixdol- 


* 


To Switzerland, 128 to 130 Rixdollars, for 100 
Rixdollars. | 


A Pound Sterling in Exchange is worth between 4 
and 5 Rixdollars of 30 Groſſes. 


| BREMEN. | 

Bremen is an Archbiſhoprick which belongs to the 
King of England, as Duke of Hanover, ſituated on 
the Weſer, fifteen Leagues Diſtance from the German 
Ocean, between Hambourg and Embden. The Rix- 
dollars are reckon'd there at 48 Sols Lubs, or 72 
Groſſes. | 

Bremen changes with Amferdam by the aforeſaid 
Rixdollars, for Rixdollars of 50 Sols current Money, 


from 115 to 130 Rixdollars, of 72 Groſſes, for 100 
Rixdollars of 30 Sols. 


Therefore ſuppoſe it ſhould be wanted to change 
from Bremen on Amſterdam 343 Rixdollars 147 Groſ- 
ſes, at the Rate of 120 Rixdollars of 48 Sols, (or of 
3 Marks, or of * Groſſes Lubs, the Mark of 24 
Groſſes) for 100 Rixdollars of go Sols current Money 
of Amſterdam ; to know how much muſt be received at 
Amſterdam, we'll fay, | | 

If 120 Rix. of 72 Grofles, give 100 Rix. of 50 
Sols; how many will give 343 Rix. 144 Groſſes, of 
72 Groſles ? | 

The Product will be, 286 Rix. of 50 Sols. 

After we have multiplied the 345 Rix. by 100, we 
muſt likewiſe multiply the 14 Groſſes by 100, and di- 
vide the Product by 72 Groſſes, (Value of the Rix- 
dollar) there will ariſe 20, which muſt be added to the 
Product of the 343 multiplied by 100, and divide the 
whole by 120, to have, as above, 286 Rixdollars to 
receive at Amſterdam. 


EMBDEN. 

The Rixdollars of Embden are at the Rate of 34 
Sols, or of 2 Florins 14 Sols, current Money ; and 
that Place changes on Amſterdam, in giving from 120 
to 140 Rixdollars aforeſaid for 100 Rixdollars of 50 
Sols current Money; and they change, likewiſe, ſomc- 
times, in Florins, at 3o to 35 per Cent. Difference. 

Suppoſe one ſhould want to change upon Anſterdam 
500 Rixdollars of 54 Sols, at the Rate of 125 Rix- 
dollars aforeſaid for 100 Rixdollars of 30 Sols current 
of Amiterdam, or 1350 Flor. of 20 Sols of Embden, 
at the Rate of 135 Flor. of this laſt Place, for roo 
Flor. current of Amſterdam; he muſt ſay, by the Rule 
of Three, 

If 125 Rix. of 54 Sols, give 100 Rix. of 50 Sols; 
how many will give 1350 Flor. of 54 Sols? 

The Product will be, 400 Rix. of 30 Sols. 

If 135 Flor. of 20 Sols, give 100 Flor. of 20 Sols; 
how many will give 1350 Flor. of 20 Sols ? 

The Product will be, 1000 Flor. of 20 Sols cur- 
rent at Amſterdam. 


Of the Exchanges of Sweden, or Stockholm. 

STOCKHOLM is the Capital of Sweden, as its Port 
is the moſt famous, and moſt uented, of that 
Kingdom. There are, notwithſtanding, other very 
— Ports and Towns along the Coaſt of Sweden, 
which is watered on one Side by the Baltick, and on 
the other by the Gulph of Bothnia , but the Inhabi- 
tants traffick only with Barks, which ſerve to ca 
their Commodities to Stockholm, and to bring bac 
what they want: So that there are but Riga and Revel 
which are privileged. | 

Riga is between Livonia, a Province of Sweden, and 
Courland, a Province of Poland. 

Revel is likewiſe in Livonia, on the Frontiers of 
Muſcovy, and on the Gulph of Finland. They trade 
with Poland by Riga, and with Muſcovy by Revel. 

Sweden, or Stockholm, changes upon Amſterdam, in 
giving from 20 to 24 Marks for 1 Rixdollar of 50 Sols 
current,- or 835 Rixdollars 24 Marks, at 100 * 

ars 


lars alſo of 24 Marks, for 100 Rixdollars of 30 Sols 
current. Therefore ſuppoſe one would remit to Stock- 
helm upon Amſterdam 34.500 Marks, at the Rate of 23 
Marks for 1 Rixdollar of 30 Sols; it muſt be done as 
above, by the Rule of Three; ſaying, 

If 23 Marks give 1 Rixdollar of 50 Sols; how 
many will give 34500 Marks ? 

The Product will be, 1500 Rixdollars of 50 Sols. 


The current Prices of Exchanges of Denmark or Copen- 
hagen, and Norway. 

Theſe Places exchange with Hambourg at the reci- 
procal Uſance of eight Days Sight, and give 14 per Cent 
more or leſs Agio to be paid in Daniſh Crowns for 
Rixdollars in Hambourg, to 

Amſterdam, more or leſs than 10 per Cent. Agio, in 
Daniſh Crowns for the Rixdollars of Amſterdam. 

France, 82 more or leſs Rixdollars in Daniſq Crowns, 
for 100 Ecu's of 60 Sols Tournois. | 

London, they give between 4 and 5 Rixdollars in 
Daniſh Crowns for 1 Pound of 20 Shillings Sterling ; 
or London gives between 4 and 5 Shillings Sterling for 
the Rixdollar. 

Leipfick, 84 more or leſs Rixdollars in Daniſb 
Crowns for 100 Rixdollars of New 2 3ds of Leipfick. 


Note, That they make all their Payments in Daniſh 
Crowns, and value their Exchanges by the Rixdol- 
lar. From this it is plain, that in Denmark and 
Norway, they keep their Accounts in Daniſh 
Crowns, Marks, and Shillings, reckoning 4 Marks 
to a Crown, and 16 Shillings to a Mark. | 


Changes of Stetin in Pomerania. 

STETIN is one of the faireſt, and greateſt of the 
Hanſe Towns, Capital of Pomerania, divided into 
two unequal Parts by the Oder, and 18 Leagues di- 
ſtant from the principal Port, where there is a very 
fine Road. Ships go up by 9 or 10 Foot Water, as 
far as Stenwet, diſtant 2 Leagues from the Road, 
where they load and unload; or at Wolgaſt which is 
two Leagues further. 
5 Rixdollar is reckoned in this Dutchy at 36 Stivers 

Draughts and Remittances between Stetin and Am- 
ſterdam are commonly made by Rixdollars of 36 Sti- 
vers Lubs, for the Rixdollars of 30 Stivers in Amſter- 
dam, at 1 to 5 per Cent. Loſs to Stetin. 


Exchanges of Bolzano. 

This Place has very great Dealings in Exchanges 
with ſeveral Parts of Germany, France, Italy, and 
Switzerland, and very great Fairs are kept there for 
Exchange. 

The moſt conſiderable Money is German Dollars 
and Rixdollars. Their Rixdollars are of two Sorts, 
viz, of 93 Cruitzers and 90 Cruitzers; and there is 
but a very ſmall Difference between their Dollars and 
the Dollars of Exchange of Francfort : They likewiſe 
make uſe of the Florin of 60 Cruitzers. 

They exchange in four different Manners with moſt 
of the conſiderable Towns in [taly, Germany, France, 
Switzerland, &c. for they give to 

Lions, 80 to 90 Cruitzers, for 1 Crown of 60 Sols 
Tournois. | 


Florence, 115 to 120 Cruitzers for 1 Crown of 74 
Lires. 


I . and 1 95 to 98 Rixdollars for 100 Rix- 
Nie; dollars of thoſe Places. 


Bergam, the Rixdollar of 93 Cruitzers, for 150 to 
170 Soldi. 

Hologn, the Florin of 60 Cruitzers, for 55 to 79 Soldi. 

Venice, the Florin of 93 Cruitzers, for 130 to 140 
Soldi Banco. 


Ancona, the Florin of 60 Cruitzers, for 55 to 60 
Bayoks. 


St. Gall, 100 Florins of 60 Cruitzers, for 110 to 
115 Florins. 


Exchanges of Archangel and Peterſburch +. , 

ARCHANGEL is a conſiderable Pen 7 Muſcory, 
on the River ino, which diſembogues mn Miſery, 
Sea, at 7 or 8 Leagues from the Town 0 iy Wh; 
formerly been kept here a conſiderable M ere has 
Fair every Year, which uſually begun in the 2 or 
September, and terminated in the Monat of D onth of 
but ſince the Trade is removed with the M ecember; 
Peterſburgb, the Fair is removed thither: . — to 
the uſual Way of Dealing in theſe Fairs cowerer, 
monly by way of Truck, or bartering one 8 com- 
Goods for another; and ſometimes Go "ary 
bought for part Money, and part Goods. 1 
uſually was obſerved among the Merchant nd this 
that had Money to ſpare in the Fair Times 4 thoſe 
to make greater Advantages by it than could . ſure 
at any other Time, by reaſon the Agios wer made 
derable higher at thoſe Times, between dm Pla 
Amſterdam, and Hambourg, than it was at 0 n ace, 
ſons in the Year. er Sea. 

Ruſſia gives to Hambourg, the Roy ; 
dollar of 48 Stivers "Hg Ae for the Rix. 


And to Amſterdam, the ſame for the Rixdollar of 
50 Stivers. | : 

Ruſſia exchanges with London generally by B. 
Amſterdam or Hambourg , but when Ne proves 
directly with London, the Exchange runs 8 
and 5 Shillings Sterling, per Roubſſe QQ. 


Exchanges of Geneva upon the Principal Places of 
Europe. | 

GENEVA, a City of the antient Alobroges, on the 
Frontiers of Savoy, is ſituated on the Rbofne, at the 
Extremity of the Lake Leman; it is a fort of Com- 
monwealth. | 

The current Monies of Geneva, are, the Rixdollar, 
worth 10 Flor. 6 Sols; the Spaniſh Piſtole, worth 
38 Flor. 6 Sols; the Piſtole of Itahy, worth 3 Flor. 
6 Sols; the Croizat of Genoa, worth 15 Flor. 6 Sols; 
the Ducatoon of Milan or Savoy, worth 12 Florins 
6 Sols; the Florin, worth 12 S. or 6 Sols of Fance; 
the Sol, worth 12 Deniers. 

The ſmall Money of Geneva differs from that of 
Switzerland and France of 5 per Cent. for 40 Sols of 
Geneva, or 34 Florins, make 10 Buts of Switzerland, 
and 20 Sols Tournois; 1. e. that the Florin of 12 Sols 
make but 5; Sols, 87 Deniers Tournois; but notwith- 
ſtanding the ſaid Florin is reckoned as 6 Sols of 
France. ; 

The foreign Monies current at Geneva, are, the 
old Louis d'Or of France, which are worth 115 Liv. 
of France; or 34 Ecu's; or 3 Bajoires; or 3 Duca 
toons of Holland; the Ducatoons of Holland are worth 
34 Livres of France; the Patagons or Talers, of Bur- 
gundy and Germany, 3 Liv. of France; the Ducatoons 
of Venice, 35 Liv. of Fance; the Croizats of Genoa, 
4 Livres of France; the Piſtoles of Italy, which are 
thoſe of Piedmont, &c. 10 Liv. to 17 or 18 S. of 
France; the Ducats, 6 Liv. 2 to 3 Sols of France. 

The Money of Geneva is worth 5 per Cent. leb 
than that of France. 


Geneva upon Holland or Amſterdam. 

A Merchant of Geneva will draw upon ot rr mit © 
Holland, or Amſterdam, 8 163 Crowns, at 90 Groots, 
for 1 Ecu of Geneva, how much is he to receive at 
that Place ? 

Multiply the $162 Ecu's of 7 
By the — 4 of the Exchange at 90 Groots © 

Bank, 
The Product will be — #75950 Groots. 

Take the + to have — 18982 Florins of 20 Sob 

at Amſterdam. 


Geneva upon Paris, Lyons, Cc. 10 

Geneva negotiates with Paris, Lyons, &c. for wo 
Ecu's, at 105 Ecu's of Fronce, for 100 Ecu 5, 

mult be received at Paris? | \ of Genevd 

Say by the Rule of Three, If 100 Ecus 0 * 


3 


cy wu 


— 28 20 


make tog Ecuꝰs of France, how many will make 1904 
Ecu's of Geneva * | 
The Product will be 200000. 
Divide the 200000 by 100, in taking off the two 
laſt Figures, and you'll have for Anſwer, that there 
muſt be received at Paris or Lyons, &c. 2000 Ecu's 


of 60 Sols Tournois. 
Geneva upon Leghorn. 


Geneva negotiates with Leghorn for 1224 Ecu's at 


100 Piaſtres for 102 Ecu's, how much muſt they re- 
ceive at Leghorn ? | 

If 102 Ecu's of Geneva give 100 Piaſtres, how 
many give 1224 Ecu's of Geneva? 

There will be 1200 Piaſtres to receive at Leghorn. 


Geneva «pon Genoa. * 
eneva negotiates with Genoa 1545 's, at 100 
* for — Ecu's of Geneva; what ſhould they 
receive at Genoa ? 
If 103 Ecu's of Geneva make 100 Piaſters; how 
many will make 1545 Ecu's of Geneva? 
There will be, 1500 Piaſters to receive at Genoa. 


Exchanges of Savoy and Piedmont, 
Savoy is a — Dutchy in Europe, between 
Piedmont and the Vallaix, Switzerland, the Rhoſne, 
Dauphine, and Provence. ; 

P1tDmoNT is a Principality of Italy, belonging to 
the Duke of Savoy, and Turin the Capital thereof. 

In Savoy and Piedmont they make Uſe more com- 
monly of the Gold and Silver Species of France, than 
thoſe of Savoy; and in all Bargains, Purchaſes, Mar- 
kets, Sc. no other Species are mention'd but Florins, 
tho' they be imaginary ones. 

The A Bury 2 Monies of Savoy and Pied- 
mont, are, | 

The Madonines, or Piſtoles of Savoy, worth 13 
Lires; the Ducatoons, worth 7 Flor. or 84 Sols; 
Ecu's of Savey, worth 3 Lires 12 Sols; the Lires, 
worth 20 Soldi; the Soldi, worth 4 Quart. or 4 
Liards. The Ecu of 3 Lires, or 3 Lires 12 Soldi, is 
worth 5 Sols of Holland, or 60 Sols of France. 

Their Accounts are kept in Lires, Soldi, 
Quatrins. „ 

All Draughts and Remittances, from Turin upon 
Holland, or Amſterdam, are made by means of the 
Correſpondencies of Geneva. : 

Suppoſe it ſhould be wanted to draw upon, or remit 
to Geneva 1464 Ducatoons 24 Soldi of Savoy, at the 
Rate of 82 Soldi for 1 Ecu of Geneva. The 1464 
Ducatoons 24 Soldi muſt be reduced into Soldi, in 
multiplying the Ducatoons by 84 Soldi, its Value. 

The Product will be, with the 24 Soldi, 123000 
Soldi of Savoy. | 

Divide the 123000 Soldi by the 82 Soldi of the 
Price of the Change, and you'll have 1 500 Rixdollars 
for Ecu's) to receive at Geneva, which are chang'd at- 
terwards for Holland, according to the Change of Ge- 
neva upon Amſterdam. mr 

One can draw directly from Amſterdam upon Turin. 


The Exchanges of St. Gall. 

ST. GALL is a Republick on the Frontiers of Sua- 
bia; the Prince is the Abbot of the celebrated Mo- 
naſtery of St. Gall, of the Order of St. Benedict. 

The real Monies of St. Gall, are, 75: 

The Rixdollars of Sr. Gall, worth 102 Cruitzers, 
or 25% Batz; the Florins, or Gouldens, worth 60 
Cruitzers, or 15 Batz; the Shillings, worth 6 Cruit- 
2ers, or 14 Batz; the good Batz, or Baches, worth g 
Cruitzers ; the ordinary Batz, worth 4 Cruitzers; the 
Cruitzers, or à of Batz, worth 4 Deniers. 

he current Prices of the Exchanges of St. Gall, 
are, | 


S Lyons, 84 to 100 Cruitzers for 1 Ecu of 60 
. — 102 to 106 Cruitzers for 1 Ecu of the ſame 
Value. 


5 16 to 20 Cruitzers for 1 Livre of Milan. 
7 


COMMERCE. 


tres, worth 4 Cruit. the H 


Aug ſbourg, 110 to 115 Florins for 100 Florins of 
Bolzano, 110 to 115 Florins for 100 Flotins of 
Bolxano. 


Nuremberg, 110 to 115 Florins for 100 Florins of 
Nuremberg. 


Vienna, 80 to 115 Florins for 100 Florins of Vi- 
enna | 


Venice, 160 to 170 Florins for 100 Ducats Banco of 
Venice. | | | 

Genoa, 20 to 24 Cruitzers for 1 Livre of Genos. 

| Frankfort, 112 to 115 Florins for 100 Dales of 

74 X of Exchange. | 

They keep their Accounts in Florins, Cruitzers, and 
Demiers. 

120 Cruitzers, or 30 Batz, are at the Par of 50 
Sols of Holland, or 60 Sols Tournois of France. 

St. Gall negotiates with Lyons for 2730 Florins 12 
Cruitzers, at the Rate of 934 Cruitzers for 1 Ecu of 


60 Sols Tournois ; to know how much he is to receive 
at Lyons ? 


Reduce into Cruitzers the 2530 Florins 12 Cruit- 
zers, 
In multiplying them by — 60 Cruitzers, adding 
the 12X 


The Product will be — 
93x X for 1 Ecu, 
Reduce them into 4 X 


You'll have 
187 Half Cruitzers, 
Divide the 327624 by 187, and you'll have 1752 
Ecu's of 60 Sols to receive at f man f & 
They follow, yet, the Old Style, at St. Gall. 


163812 Cruitzers, at 


— 2 


327624 to be divided by 


Exchanges of Vienna in Auſtria. 

The real Monies of VIENNA in Auſtria, are, 
The Louis d'Or of France, worth lorins, 30 
Cruitzers; the Spaniſh Piſtoles, worth 7 flo. 30 Cruit. 
the Sequins of Venice, worth 4 Flo. 15 Cruit. the 
Gold Ducats, Imperial, and others, worth 4 Flo. 
the Gold Ducats of Bavaria, worth 3 Flo. 30 Cruit. 
the Crowns of Venice, worth 2 Flo. 18 Cruit. the 
Rixdollars in Species, worth 2 Flo. the Rixdollars 
imaginary Money, worth 1 Flo. 30 Cruit. the Florins, 
at preſent an imaginary Money, worth 60 Cruit. the 
17 Cruitzers, real Money, which were worth formerl 
15 X, at preſent 17 Cruit, the 7 X real Money, wo 
formerly 6 X, at preſent 7 Cruit. the Sols, or Shillings, 
7X 2D; the Groſſes, worth 3 Cruit. 12 D; the Pa- 
Patres, worth 2 Cruit. 
the Cruitzers, worth 4 Den. the Half Cruitzers, worth 
2 Dev. the Fenins, worth 1 Den. the Dreyers, worth 
3 Den. 


The current Prices of Exchanges of Vienna, are as 
follow, viz. | % 

Upon Lyons, 95 to 98 Rixdollars of go Cruitzers, 
for 100 Ecu's of 60 Sols. 

Frankfort, 95 to 98 Rix. Ditto, for 100 Rix. 

Nuremberg, 100 Rix. Ditto, for 95 to 100 Rix. 

Aug ſbourg, 100 Rix. Ditto, for 95 to 100 Rix. 

Venice, 100 to 98 Rix. Ditto, for 100 Ducats Banco; 

St. Gall, 100 Flo. of 60 X, for 105 to 110 Flo. 

Their Accounts are commonly kept in Florins, 
Cruitzers, and Fenins. | 


Exchanges of Italy, and all the Mediterranean, 


10 Exchanges of Venice, 

- Venice is a very conſiderable Republick in Tah, 

which has ſubſiſted for twelve hun Years paſt. 
There are two Banks in Venice; in the one, Pay- 
ments are made in current Money; and in the other 
only in Bank Money ; the latter being better than the 
former, according to the Decree of the Senate 20 per 
Cent. which is the eſtabliſh'd Agio. 
The latter of theſe two Banks, which pays only in 
Bank Money, is one of the moſt conſiderable in Eu- 
rope, having a Fund of five millions of Ducats depo- 
ſited by the Subjects into the Hands of the Republick, 
9 Q who 


who are Sureties for the ſame, and pay the Salaries of 
all the Book-keepers, Caſhiers, and other Officers, for 
whoſe Honeſty and Care the Republick ſtands enga- 
ged, and make Reſtitution of all the Monies or Sums 
to the Bank, which may happen to be loſt by frau- 
dulent Practices, or may otherwiſe be embezzelFd by 
the Miſmanagement of the Officers. 
This Bank is ſhut up four Times in the Year, to 
wit, on the twentieth of March, the twentieth of 
June, the twentieth of September, and the twentieth 
of December; and remains twenty Days ſhut every 
Time. During the ſhutting, it is no Impediment in 
Trade, by reaſon the Merchants may negotiate and 
diſpoſe of Sums in Bank upon the Exchange, as well 
as when it is open: And it is likewiſe ſhut every Fri- 
day, to ballance the Books, unleſs there be a Holiday 
in the Week. It is alſo ſhut for eight or ten Days at 
Shrovetide, and the Paſſion Week. 

The Value of Bills of Exchange drawn upon other 
Places, and for Fairs, are commonly paid in Bank 
Money. 

No endorſed Bills of Exchange can be paid in Bank, 
but the Perſon in whoſe Favour a Bill is drawn upon 
the Bank of Venice muſt ſend a Procuration to receive 
the Money for him, or elſe muſt get the Bills drawn in 
his Correſpondent's Name. 

Bills of Exchange payable in Bank, are not to be 
proteſted while the Bank is ſhut, nor till the ſixth Day 
after it is open'd. | 

Notwithſtanding what has been faid before, in Re- 
lation to endorſed Bills, it ſeems the Bankers of Venice 
have found a Way to evade the Law relating thereto, 
the Procuration being only a Trick of theirs to take in 
their Proviſions. However, to prevent the Loſs of 
Time, Damages in returning, &c. the ſureſt Way is, 
to let the Bills be drawn payable to ſuch Perſons you 
intend to ſend them to. | 

They keep their Accounts in ſeveral different Man- 
ners, at Venice; for there are Merchants, or Bankers, 
who keep them by Livres, Sols, and Deniers Gros ; 
others by Ducats Banco, and Ducats current; but the 
Republick keep them by Ducats and Groſſes. 

Venice gives to | 
Landon, 1 Ducat, for 55 to 60 d. Sterling. 

France, 9o to 105 Duc. for 100 Ecu's of 60 Sols 

Tote nois. | 
Spain, 1 Duc. for 380 to 400 Maravedi's. 

Holland, Brabant, and Hambourg, 1 Duc. for 9o to 
100 Groots. £1” 

- Now, 180 to 190 Duc. for 100 Ecu's of Mark. 
. Genoa, 100 to 124 Soldi, for 1 Ecu of 4 Lires. 

Milan, 150 to 200 Soldi, for x Ducat of 115 Soldi. 
a Naples, 100 Duc. for go to 100 Ducats of 10 Car- 

ns. 

Rome, 100 Duc. for go to 80 Crowns of Stamp. 

Florence, 100 Duc. for 70 to 80 Crowns of 7+ 


— 100 Duc. for 95 to 100 Piaſters of 6 
res. 

Lucca, 100 Duc. for 80 to 85 Crowns of 7 Lires. 

Frankfort, 100 Duc. for 120 to 124 Flo. of 60 
Crunzers. 

Nuremberg, 100 Duc. for 140 to 150 Flo. of 60 
Cruit. 

St. Gall, 100 Duc. for 150 to 170 Flo. of 60 Cruit. 


Venice upon London. 


Venice negotiates with London for 1500+ Ducats, at 
62 d. Sterling per Ducat; to know what muſt be re- 


ceiv*d in London. 
Multiply the ad 
of 24 Groſſes, 
By the Price of the Change, at 


The Product will be 
ling. 


62 d. Sterling; 


Divide the 93031 Pence Sterling by 240 Pence, 
(Value of the Pound Sterling) multiplying what re- 
mains of the firſt Diviſion by 20, and of the ſecond at 160 Venetian Soldi for 1 Duc. of 
by 12 Pence Sterling, dividing the Product by 240; muſt he receive at Milan ? 

„ 


1500 Ducats Banco, 


93031 d. or Pence Ster- 


the Anſwer will be, that there ſhould, Ms 
London, 3871. 125. 7d. Sterling. 2 TG 


Venice upon France. 

Venice negotiates with Paris, Lyons, &c. for 
Ducats, at 103 Ducats for 100 Ecu's of 60 Sols 
nois; to know what muſt be receiv'd at Pari I, 
Sc. lay, n 

It 103 Ducats give but 100 Ecu's, how man will 
give 1030 Ducats ? 1 * 

The Anſwer is, that 1000 Ecu's, of 60 
nois, ſhould be receiv'd at Paris. 90 Sols Tour: 


1030 
Tour- 


Venice upon Amſterdam, or Brabant. 

A Merchant of Venice will draw upon, or remit to 
Amſterdam, Antwerp, &c. 12354 Ducats, at 00 Groote 
for 1 Ducat ; what muſt he receive at Amſterdam * 
werp, &c. 


Multiply the — 1235+ Ducats Ba 
co, of 24 Groſſes, 
By the Price of the Change, at 90 Groots; 
The Product will be — 1111903 Groots, | 


Cut off the 5, and take 5, to have 2779 Flor, 171 8 
Banco to receive at Amſterdam. ; 
Take the 2, to have . 
of Exchange at Antwerp, &c. 


Venice upon Hambourg. 
Venice negotiates with Hambourg for 888 Ducats, 
17 S. 94 D. at go Deniers for 1 Ducat; what ſhould 
be the Sum to be receiv'd at Hambourg ? 


460 Liv, 62 Stiverz 


Multiply the — — 888 Ducats, 17 8. 
94 D. Bank, : 
By the Price of the Change, at 90 Deniers; 


The Product will be —— 
divided by 32 Groſſes. 

Or take the 2, which is — 20000 

Again the 3, which is — 5000 

Then the +, to have— 2500 Marks of 16 
Stivers Lubs of the Bank, to receive at Hanbourg, 


80000 Groſles, to be 


Venice «pon Spain. 
Venice negotiates with Seville, Cadiz, &c. for 961; 
Ducats, at 390 Maravedi's for 1 Ducat; what is the 


Sum to be receiv'd at thoſe Places? 
Multiply the - 961; of the Bank, 
of 24 Groſſes, 


By the Price of the Change, at 390 Maravedi's 
The Product will be — 374920 Maravedi's, to 
be divided by 375 Maravedi's. NE 
The Anſwer is, that the Sum to be receiv'd 1s 999 
Ducats of 295 Maravedi's. 


Venice upon Novi. i 

A Merchant of Venice remits to Novi 2312 Ducats 
at 185 Duc. for 100 Ecu's; to know what he 15 to re- 
ceive at Novi, ſay, 

If 185 Ducats give but 100 Ecu's Mark; how many 
will 2312 x Ducats? a 

The Anſwer is, that he is to receive at Now: 1250 
Ecu's Mark. 5 4 

ö enice upon Genoa. 

Venice negotiates with Genoa for 960 Ducats, 4 

110 S. for 1 Ecu of 4 Lires ; what is the Sum © 


receiv*d at Genoa ? EY 
Multiply the 96 Ducats of Bank, of 24 1 

By 124 Venetian Soldi, Value o 
Ducat 3 r * £ 

The Product is 119040 Sold: of the Bank, to be di 
vided by 110 S. of Venice. 8 
The Anſwer will be, that there ſhould be receiv d at 


Genoa 1082 fr Crowns of 4 Lares. 


Venice upon Milan. 


A Merchant of Venice remits to Milan 1260 Duc. 


Multiply 


— 
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Multiply the — 1260 Ducats of 24 Gros. 
— — 124 Venetian Soldi, Value of 
the Ducalt. 


The Product will be 156240 Soldi of the Bank, to be 
divided by 160 Soldi of Venice. | 
And the Anſwer is; That the Merchant is to receive 


at Milan—976+ Ducats of 15 imperial Soldi. 


Venice upon N | 
Venice negotiates with Naples for 6864 Duc. at 96 
Duc. of 10 Carlins, what are they to receive at Na- 


les ? 
N Multiply the — 686+ of the Bank of 24 Gros. 
By the Price of the Change at 96 Ducats of 10 Carlins. 
10 Carlins | x 
The Pro- * Ito receive at Na- 
duct Carlins a — Grains [ ples. | 
— 171". 11 
Grains Boo ) 
Venice upon Rome 


Venice negociates with Rome for 600 Ducats 654 
Ecu's ſtamp, to know what muſt be received at 
Nome; ſay, | Prod 

If 100 Bank Ducats——give 654 ſtamp Ecu's 
how many 600 Bank Ducats? | 

The Anſwer is 393 Ecu's, to receive at Rome. 


| Venice «pon Florence. 'i 
Venice negotiates with Florence for 2500 Ducats, at 
8; Ecu's of 74 Lires, to know what, c. to receive 
at Florence ; lay, 
If 100 Bank Ducats—give 81+ Ecu's of 74 Lires 
how many 2500 Rank Ducats ? | 
The Anſwer is 2037+ to receive at Florence. 


| Venice wpox Leghorn. | 
Venice negotiates with Legbors for 968 f Ducats at 
96 Piaſtres of 6 Lires, to know what Sum muſt be 
received at Leghorn ; ſay, 
If 100 Bank Ducats—give 96 Piaſtres of 6 Lires— 
how many 9684 Bank Ducats? 
The Anſwer is 9294+ Piaſtres of 6 Lires to receive 
at L born. 
Venice «pd Lucca. | 
A Merchant of Yenice remits to Lucca, 490 Ducats, 
at 80 Ecu's of 7+ Lires, to know what he muſt receive 
at Lucca; ſay, 
If 100 Bank Ducats—give 80 Ecu's of 74 Lires— 
how many 490 Bank Ducats ? | 
The Anſwer is 392 Ecu's of 74 Lires, to receive 
at Luces. : | 
5&5! Venice upon Frankfort. | 
Venice negotiates with Frankfort with 2000 Ducats 
at 120 Flor. of 60 X. to know what Sum muſt be re- 
ceived at Frankfort, fy, 
If 100 Bank Ducats—give 120 Flor. of 60 X. 
how many 2000 Bank Ducats ? - 
The Anſwer is 2400 Flor, of 60 X of Exchange to 
recave at Frankfort, ; 
| Venice upon Nure 
Venice negotiates upon Nuremberg for 2000 Ducats, 
a 148 Hor. of 60 X current, to know what Sum muſt 
be received at Frankfort ; ſay, | 
If 100 Bank Ducats—give 140 Flor. of 60 X cur- 
rnt—how. many 2000 Bank Ducats? | 
The Anſwer is 2960 Flor. of 60 X current, to re- 
cave at Nuremberg. 


N Venice upon St. Gall. | 

Venice negotiates with: St. Gall for 1500 Ducats at 

tbo Florins of 60 X current, to know hat Sum muſt 
recaved at St. Gall; ſay, 


If 100 Bank | ive 160 Flor. of 60 X cur- 
Tit-how many 1500 Bank Ducats ? * 
- The Anſi 


._ iwer will be 2400 Flor. of 60 K current to 
Receive at St. Gall, 5 Uk 


Exchanges of Rome upon ſbe principal Placet u Eurdpe pe. 
Rome is the Capital of Tah aud onde A 4 Moſt 
famous Empire, and of the fineſt Part of the Uniyeiſc j 
by its Magnificence, Antiquities; and the great Num: 
ber of curious Things to be ſeen there; it 4s eſteemed 
one of the faireſt Cities of the whole World. Nome is 
ſituated on the Tiber. i y 
When there is any Exchange made at Rome, the 
Banker who furniſhes the Bill of Exchange, receives its 
Value, in calculating the ſtamp Crown, at the Rate of 
1523 half Quatrins, 5 whereof make 1 Bayock, ſs 
that the 1523 half Quatrins make up 7614 Quatrins, 
which make up 15 Jules, 2 Bayacks, 14 ; 
But when a Bill of Exchange drawn upon ſomebody 
18 | paid, the Bearer does not receive the Value thereof 
otherwiſe than by calculating 1525 half Quatrins for 
every Ecu of ſtamp, which produces on 100 Ecu's 2 
Jules Profit. e | "10 
| Rome gives to London, the Suedi Monete, or Crown 
of 10 Jules, which is reckoned to be worth above g 
Shillings 6d Sterling, for between 55d to 65d, Sterling, 
To Genos ditto, for 115 to 125 Soldi. 112 
To Bergbam ditto, for 170 to 190 Soldi. 1 
To Bologne ditto, for gg to 100 Soldi. 
To Ancona 100 ditto, for 99 to 100 Crowns: 
To the following Places they give the Crown in 
Gold or half Piſtole valued at 15 Jules or 15 Jules 3, 
this Agio being between the taking up of Bills of Ex- 
change at Rome for other Places, and the receiving of 
the Money for Bills when they ſhall become due at 
Rome, which is commonly between 2 and 3 Jules in 
100 Crowns of Gold, or 2 or 3 Bayocks per Crown, 
To Spain, 1 Crown for 360 to 400 Maravedi's. 
Bolſam, 1 ditto for 155 to 170 Cruitzers, | 
Naples, 100 ditto for 120 to 124 Ducats. 2 
France, 30 to be ditto for 100 Ecu's of 66 Sols 
Tournois. \ 
Venice, 50 to 83 ditto, for 100 Ducats Banco. 
Leghorn, 80 to 90 ditto, for 100 Pezzo's of 4 Lires. 
Novi, 98 to 104 ditto, for 100 Crowns Novi. 
Lucca, 100 ditto, for go to 95 Crowns. 7 Lires +. 
The half Piſtole of Crown Gold is reckoned to be 
worth between 8 and g Shillings Sterling. 


| : Exchanges of Bergam. 1 
Bergam gives to Novi, 200 to 220 Croyns for 100 
Crowns of Novi. ä | 
2 Milan 180 to 190 Soldi's, for 1 Ducat of x15 
I, 
To Lyons, 120 to 130 Soldi, for 1 Ecu Toxrnors. 
To Kome, 170 to 190 Soldi, for 1 Crown of 10 
Jules. | L Sn 20 
To Venice, 1 Crown of 7 Lires for 115 to 120 Ve. 
netian Soldi. 31 | 
In Bergam they keep their Books and Accounts in 
Lires, Soldi, and Deniers, reckoning 20 Soldi's to a 
Lire, and 12 Deniers to a Soldi, | 


The current Prices of the Exchange of Ancona. 

Ancona gives to Venice, 80 to 100 Crowns fat 
100 Ducats Banco. 

To Florence, 100 to 115 ditto, for 100 Crowns of 
7 Lires and +4. | | | 

To Rome, 99 to 102 ditto, for 100 Crowns of 10 Jules. 

To Nevi, 150 to 160 ditto, for 100 Crouns of Novi. 

To Bologne, 95 to 98 ditto, for 100 Crowns of 
Bologne. 8 

The Difference between the Money of Exchange, 
and the current Money is according to the Quality of 
the Specie they make their Payment in. 


Exc of FLORENCE, 

Floxkxcx, a City of [taly, Capital of Tuſcary, is 
ſituated on the River Arno, which divides — — two 
un Parts, join'd together by four very large Stone 
Bridges: It is Ane d among the greateſt Cities of Ital, 
having near 6 Miles Circuit. 
The Ukences are reckon'd at Florence on che 
ing Places, viz. 


* 
- 
: . 
9 * — 
- 


Upon 
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Upon Antwerp, of 2 Months Date. 
London, of 3 Months. 

Spain, of 2 and 3 Months. 

Lyons, at the Fairs and Payments. 

Rome, at 10 Days Sight. 

Naples, 20 Days Date. 

Venice, 20 Days Date. 

Novi, at the Fairs. 

The real Monies of Florence, or Tuſcany, are, 

The Piſtole of Florence, valued at 20 Lares, or 30 
Jules ; but Merchants make it paſs ſometimes for 21 
Lires, or 31+ Jules. | 

The Ducat, Crown, or Pezzo, valued at 7 Lires. 
The Spaniſh Pezzo, at 5 Lires, or 15 Soldi; which 

es current among Merchants for 6 Lires. 

The Teſtoon, at 2 Lires, or 3 Jules. 

The Jule of 8 Grains, at 40 Quatrins. 

The Lira, or Livre, at 20 Soldi, or 14 Jule. 

The Quilo, at 13 Soldi, 4 Deniers, which is in the 
ſame Proportion the Part of a Lire, as a Mark of 13 
Shillings and 4 Pence is of a Pound Sterling. 

The Grace is 1 Soldo, 2 3ds or 5 Quatrins. 

Twelve Graces make 20 Soldi. 

The Inaginary Soldo is worth 3 Quatrins. 

The Black Quatrin is 1 Double. 

60 Quatrins make up 20 Soldi. | 

The Graces are of Silver mix'd with Copper; and 
the Quatrins of baſe Alloy: Theſe two Sorts of Mo- 
nies ſerve to pay the Merchandizes bought daily in the 
Shops. 

The Books and Accounts are kept at Florence, by 
Crowns, Sols, and Gold Deniers of 7 Lires. 

They are ſummed up by 12 and 20; becauſe 20 
Deniers make the Sol, and 20 Sols the Gold Crown. 
Some keep their Books by Piaſters, which are call'd 
Crowns. 

Florence (in Exchange) gives to 

London, 1 Crown of 74 Lires, for 55 d. to 75 d. 
Sterling. 

Spain, 1 Ditto, for 400 to 430 Maravedi's. 

Portugal, 1 Ditto, for 600 to 750 Rees. 

Milan, 1 Ditto, for 100 to 130 Sols of the Empire. 

Palermo and Meſſina, 1 Ditto, for 20 to 30 Carlins. 

France, 50 to 70 Ditto, for 100 Ecu's Tournois. 

Novi, 120 to 140 Ditto, for 100 Crowns of Novi. 

Venice, 50 to 8o Ditto, for 100 Ducats Banco. 

Naples, 100 Ditto, for 115 to 130 Ducats. 

Leghorn, 115 to 120 Soldi, for 1 Pezzo of 6 Lires. 

Lucca, 100 Ditto, for 100 to 110 Crowns of 7+ 
Lires. | 

Rome, 100 Ditto, for 70 to 90 Roman Crowns. 

Florence exchanges with Amſterdam, Antwerp, and 
Genoa, in the ſame Manner as Leghorn does upon the 
ſaid Places. | | 
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Exchanges of Leghorn. 

Lecnornx, call'd, in the Language of the Country, 
Livorno, a famous Port of Jtaly, in Tuſcany, 5 Leagues 
diſtant from Florence, where almoſt all the Veſſels of 
all Nations, which fail for the Levant, caſt Anchor to 
take in freſh Proviſions, or Bills of Exchange, or 
Money, for Alexandria, Cairo, Smyrna, Aleppo, and other 
Places of the Levant, as Pialters, or Pieces of 8 
Reals ; becauſe they are current in all the aforeſaid 
Places; which is the Reaſon why they are ſometimes 
purchaſed at 2 or 3 Sols above their juſt Value. 

The Uſances, as well as the Money of Leghorn, are 
the ſame as thoſe of Florence, 

Leghorn (in Exchange) gives to 

Holland, the Pezzo of 6 Lires, for 85 to 100 
Groots. | 

London, Ditto, for 43 to 78 d. Sterling. 

France, Ditto, for 70 to 80 Sols Tournois, or 60 to 
80 Pezzo's for 100 Ecu's Tournois. 

Portugal, the Pezzo for 600 to 750 Rees. 

Florence, the Pezzo for 115 to 120 Soldi. 

Genoa, 100 Pezzo's for 105 Pezzo's of Genoa, or 

1 Pezzo for 100 to 105 Soldi, . 
Venice, 93 to 100 Pezzo's for 100 Ducats Banco. 


Naples, 100 Pezzo's for 112 to 115 Ducats of 5 
Turins, 


E RCE. 


Novi, 180 to 190 Pezzo's for the 100 
Mark. 

Rome, 100 Pezzo's for 80 to 90 Crowns of Gol! 

Geneva, 100 Pezzo's for 100 to 105 Crowns of 
Geneva. A 

Leghorn exchanges with Hambourg, Spain, 
ſeilles, the ſame Way as Florence l 
Places, by giving Pezzo's, or Pieces of Eigh 4 
ceive the ſame Species at fo much per Cent. 
Loſs, according to the Demands or 
Trade. 


Crowng 


d, to re- 
P rofit Or 
Occurrences in 


Exchanges of Genoa, 
Genoa, a City of 1taly, on the Mediterranean is 
the Capital of a ſmall Country called the $ate of the 
Republick of Genoa. The Coaſt, or River of Gen, 
extends itſelf from the Var to the Magre, which cor. 
tains 160 Miles. 

Genoa is the moſt trading City (except Venice) of all 
the others ſituated on the Mediterranean Sea, There 
are found there Merchants who keep a Correſpondence 
with almoſt all Parts of the World. 

There is a Bank at Genoa call'd the Mont $1, Be. 
nard, where the Pieces of 8 Reals of the Republick 
are put at 4 per Cent. 

The Monies of Genoa are expreſſed, and Books ace 
kept in Lires, Soldi, and Deniers ; reckoning 12 Ds. 
niers to a Soldo, and 20 Soldi to a Lire; tho' ſome 
keep their Books in Pezzo's of 100 Soldi, and ſome 
keep their Accounts in Crowns Marks of Gold, divi- 
ding the Crown into 20 Parts, which they call Soldi, 
and the Soldi into 12 Parts, which they call Deniers 
of a Crown. 

Genoa gives in Exchange to 

London, the Pezzo of 5 Lires for 45 to 764, Ster: 
ling. 

Tilla, or Brabant, 1 Ditto for go to 100 Groots, 
France, 100 Crowns Mark for 220 to 260 Ecu's 
Tournois, or the Pezzo for 70 to go Sols Tournis, 

Spain, the Pezzo for 400 to 430 Maravedi's. 

Portugal, Ditto for 600 to 750 Rees. 

Venice, 1 Crown of 4 Lires for 100 to 125 Soldi, 

Geneva, 100 Pezzo's for 101 to 135 Crowns. 

Novi, 118 to 124 Ditto for 100 Crowns Mark. 

Milan, 1 Crown of 4 Lires for 80 to 100 Imperial 
Soldi. 

Rome, 115 to 125 Soldi for the Crown of 10 Jules. 

Leghorn, 100 to 105 Pezzo's for 100 Ditto of 

horn. 

Naples, 68 to 92 Soldi for 1 Pezzo of 9 Carlins. 


Exchanges of Novi. 

Novi is in the State of the Republick of Genoa, on 
the Confines of Lombardy. There are commonly kept 
the Fairs of Genoa, call'd, at preſent, the Fairs of 
Novi, which are four, kept regularly every Year. 
The firſt begins on the 1ſt of February, call'd the 
Fair of the Purification, or of Candlemas. The ſecond 
begins the 2d of May, and is call'd the Fair of Eaſter. 
The third the 1ſt of Auguſt, call'd the Fair of AuguF. 
And the fourth the ad of November, call'd the Fair of 
All Saints. | 
Each Fair laſts 8 Days, and they are ſometimes con- 
tinued 2 or 3 Days longer, to facilitate the Affairs o 


Bankers and Merchants. 1 
The Books and Accounts are kept, at bee 4 

Crowns, Soli, and Gold Deniers Mark, which are ” 
med up by 12 and 20, becauſe 12 Denuers Mark 
Sol, and 20 Sols 1 Crown Mark; which aux — 
is imaginary, and is, notwithſtanding, reckon 4 
worth Halt a Spaniſh Piſtole ; becauſe 3 
make 100 Crowns Mark, which Crown never 8 
Price. 

Novi exchanges with 

Spain, 1 Crown Mark for 500 

France, 100 Crowns Mark for 210 to 230 
Tournois. 1 . a 

Venice, 100 Ditto, for 118 to 190 

Rome, 100 Ditto, for 98 to 104 Crowns of 2 7 

Florence, 109 Ditto, tor 109 to 104 Crowns | 


Lires, Leghorn, 
3 


to 600 Maraved's, 


ts. 
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Leghorn, 100 Ditto, for 180 to 190 Pezzo's of 6 


wr ** 100 Ditto, for 120 to 124 Pezzo's. 
Milan, 1 Ditto, for 150 to 220 Soldi. e 
Lucca, 100 Ditto, for 140 to 160 Crowns, of 7 


Lanes, 100 Ditto, for 140 to 160 Ducats of 5 
1. and Meſſina, 1 Ditto, for 1 5 to 30 Carlins. 

Bologne, 100 Ditto, for 170 to 180 Crowns of 85 
* 100 Ditto, for 250 to 290 Crowns of 7 
_ ona, 100 Ditto, for 150 to 160 Crowns of 7, 


Lires. 
Exchanges of Milan on the principal Places of 


Europe. 

Mil Ax, a City of 1taly, Capital of the Dutchy of 
the ſame Name, is one of the greateſt in Europe, and 
carries on a very conſiderable Commerce. 

Milan exchanges with 115711 

London, 1 Ducat for 55 to 67 d. Sterling. 

Spain, 1 Ditto, for 400 to 450 Maravedi's. 

Venice, 1 Ditto, for 150 to 200 Sold. 

France, 70 to go Soldi, for 1 Ecu Tournois. 
Florence, 100 to 130 Soldi, for 1 Crown of 7+ 

Genoa, 80 to 100 Soldi, for 1 Crown of 4 Lires. 

Novi, 150 to 200 Soldi, for 1 Crown Mark. 

Rome, 100 Ducats, for 80 to 90 Crowns Gold. 


Exchanges of Lucca on the principal Places of Europe. 
Lucca is a Republick in the States of Tuſcany, 
where the Crowns of Exchange are reckoned: at 7 
Lires 10 Soldi, the Lire at 20 Soldi, and the Soldo at 
12 Deniers. 
Lucca exchanges with 


France, 40 to 70 Crowns of 7 Lires, for 100 Ecu's 
Journois. 


Florence, 100 to 110 Ditto, for 100 Crowns of 74 
Lires of Florence. | 

Novi, 140 to 160 Crowns of 74 Lires, for 100 
Crowns Mark. 

Rome, go to 95 Ditto, for 100 Crowns of Gold. 

Venice, 80 to 85 Ditto, for 100 Ducats Banco. 

Bologne, 1 Crown of 7 Lires, for 100 to 110 Soldi 
of Bologne. | 


Exchanges of. Bologne with the principal Places of 
| Europe. 

Bolocxe, call'd the Graſſe becauſe of the Ferti- 
lity of its Soil, is one of the faireſt Cities of Tah, 
where moſt of the Streets are border'd with Porches 
which ſupport the Houſes, and where the Commerce 1s 
very conliderable. 

There are ſeveral Mounts in Bologne, diſtinguiſh'd 
by perpetual Mounts, and free Mounts ; theſe are 
Places where ready Caſh is receiv'd, for which they 
give, at the perpetual Mounts, 7 or 8 per Cent. for a 
Tear; and at the free Mounts 4 per Cent. 

The current Species of Bologne, are, the 

2 Piſtoles, of 155% Lires, or 310 Soldi, or 

gni's. 


un Piſtoles, of 15 Lires, or 300 Soldi, or Bo- 
. 
She of Venice, of 9 Lires, or 180 Soldi, or Bo- 


$ | | 

Hongor of Gold, of 8 Lires 10 Soldi, or 170 Soldi, 
or Boligni's. | 

Ducatoon of Milan, 5 Lires 2 Soldi, or 102 Soldi, 
or Boligni's. 


Silver Crown of Genoa, 6 Lires 4 Soldi, or 124 Soldi, 
or Boligni's. | " 


Pope's, or Roman Crown, 5 Lires, or 100 Soldi, o 
Boligni's, : 

Spaniſh Pezzo, or Crown, 4 Lires 5 Soldi, or 8 
Soldi, or Boligni's. x b pak 5 
2 of 1 Lire 10 Soldi, or 30 Soldi, or Bo- 
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Jule, of 20 Quatrins, or 3 Soldi 13 d. or Boligni's. 

Soldo, or Boligni, is valued at 6 Quatrins. 

Bayoct, is valued at the ſame of the Soldo, and is 
the ſame Thing. 

The Books and Accounts are kept at Bolagne in 
Lires, Soldi, and Quatrins ; reckoning twenty Soldi to 
a Lire, and ſix Quatrins to a Soldo. | 

Bologne exchanges with | 

Venice, 1 Crown of 85 Boligni's or Soldi of Bologne, 
for 125 to 130 Soldi Banco of Venice. 

France, 50 to 60 Boligni's for 1 Ecu of 6 Sols Tour- 
nois. | 

Nome, 95 to 100 Soldi or Boligni's, for the Crown 
of 10 Jules. | 


Novi, 170 to 180 Crowns of 85 Boligni's, for 100 
Crowns Mark of Novi. 


Lucca, 100 Crowns to 110 Boligni's or Soldi, for 1 
Crown of 97+ Lires. 
Florence, 100 to 105 Soldi for the Ducat, or Crown 
of 7 Lires. | | 
Naples, 90 to 100 Ditto, for the Ducat of 10 
Carlins. | | | | 


Exchanges of Naples on the principal Places of 
| We | Europe. | 60 
In Nap LES they commonly reckon by Carlins, as 
in Holland they do by Guilders or Florins, or in Great 
Britain by Pounds Sterling; and they keep their Ac- 
counts in Ducats, Tarins, and Grains; reckoning 8g 
Tarins to a Ducat, and 20 Grains to a Tarin. 
The real Monies of Naples are, the 
Spaxiſb Piſtole, valued at 33 Carlins. 
Italian Piſtole, valued at 30 Ditto. 
Seguin, valued at 18 Ditto. 
Gold Ducat, valued at 12 Ditto. 
Gold Crown, valued at 13 Ditto. 
Current Ducat, valued at 10 Ditto. 
Current Crown, valued at 11 Ditto. 
Spaniſh Pezzo, valued at 9 Ditto, 
Tarin, valued at 2 Ditto. 
Carlin, valued at 10 Grains. 
Grain, valued at 3 Quatrins. 
They give in Rn the 
Gold Crown, of 13 Carlins. 
A Gold Ducat, of 22 Ditto. 
A Current Crown, of 11 Ditto. 
A Current Ducat, of 10 Ditto. 
A Spaniſh Pezzo, of 9 Ditto. 
NaeLes exchanges with 
Spain, the Ducat of 10 Carlins, for 380 to 400 Ma- 
ravedi's. | 
Genoa, the Pezzo of 9 Carlins, for 60 to go Soldi. 
Palermo, the Ducat of 10 Carlins, for 160 to 170 
Ponti. 
Leghorn, 112 to 115 Ditto, for 100 Piaſters of 6 
Lares. * 
Venice, go to 100 Ditto, for 100 Ducats Banco, 
Florence, 115 to 130 Ditto, for 100 Crowns. 
Rome, 120 to 124 Ditto, for 100 Crowns Gold, 
Novi, 140 to 160 Ditto, far 100 Crowns Mark. 
France, 70 to 100 Ditto, for 100 Ecu's Tournois. 


Exchanges of Palermo and Meſſina, on the principat 
Places of Europe. 

The real Monies, and thoſe of Exchange, of Pa- 
lermo and Meſſina, are, the | 

Dueat, worth 13 Tarins, or 26 Carlins. 

Crown, current Gold and Silver, worth 12 Tarins, 
or 24 Carlins. 

Piaſter, current of Sicily, worth 10 Tarins, or 20 
Carlins. 

Spaniſh Piaſter, worth 11 Tarins, or 22 Carlins, 

Florin, worth 6 Tarins, or 12 Carlins, 

Tarin, worth 2 Carlins, or 20 Grains, 

Carlin, worth 10 Grains. | 

Ounce, imaginary Money, worth 30 Tarins, or 60 
Carlins, or 20 Grains, 

Grain, worth 6 Piccoli, 

Eight Piccoli, worth 1 Ponti. me. 

The Books and Accounts are kept by Ounces, Tarins, 

9 R Grains, 
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Grains, and Piccoli, which they ſum up by 30, by 20, 
and by 6, ſince the Ounce is worth, as we have ob- 
ſerved already, 30 Tarins, the Tarin 20 Grains, and 
the Grain 6 Piccoli. 
Palermo and Meſſina exchanges with, 1” 
Spain, 1 Florin of 6 Tarins, for 230 to 250 Ma- 
ravedes. ERS, TL 
Florence, 20 to 30 Carlins for 1 Crown of 7 Lires 2. 
Novi, 15 to 30 Carlins, for 1 Crown Mark. 
Naples, 160 to 170 Ponti, for 1 Ducat of 5 Tarins. 


Note, That Palermo and Meſſma exchange with one 
another at 10 per Cent. Profit or Loſs acccording to 
the Courſe of the Exchange: And beſides. the 
abovementionet Places, the Sicilians do ſometimes 


exchange with London, Antwerp, Venice and Lyons, 


by giving their Ducats of 13 Tarins, or their current 

Crowns of 12 Tarins, for a certain Quantity of the 

Money of theſe Places, according to the Courſe of 

the Exchange. | 

Nand of Malta. 

The celebrated and of Malta, called anciently 
Melita, is ſituated on the African Sea, ſix Leagues or 
thereabouts, diſtant from Sicily, the Cape of Paſſero, 
being North of it. The Sea between both Places, is 
called the Channel of Malta. 

There are two conſiderable Towns in the Iſland of 
Malta, viz. the old Town, or Cevita Vecchia, and that 
called Malta. —The Malteſe have two Sorts of 
Money, one of Silver, and the other of Copper. 
When they treat or bargain for any Thing, it muſt 
always be expreſſed whether the Payment be in Silver 
Money or Braſs Money ; the Silver Money being worth 
more or leſs than 330 per Cent. more than the Braſs 
Money; ſo that 100 Crowns of Silver are always 
worth 150 of Copper. | | 

The real Species of the Iſland of Malta; are, 

The Italian Piſtoles, worth 58 Tarins. 

The Sequins or Ducats, worth 32 Tarins. 

The Piaſtres, Ecu, or Real of Otto, worth 16 
Tarins. 814 

The Deci Tarini, worth 10 Tarins. 

The Tarins, worth 20 Grains. 

The Carlins, worth 10 Grains. 

The Grains, worth 6 Piccoli. 


Exchanges of TURKEY. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 
The foreign Monies current at Conſtantinople, are; 
The Venetian Sequin, worth 280 Aſpres. 
The Hongre, worth 240 to 250 Aſpres. 
The Pezzo or Piaſtre, worth 108 to 110 Aſpres. 


Note, That this Pezzo, when of full Weight, paſſes 
in Exchange for Goods for 118 to 120 Aſpres. 


The Caragrough, a German Piece, worth 120 Aſpres. 

The Dollars of Inſpruct, and ſeveral others, worth 
115 Aſpres. | 

The Aſelanis, and French Ecu, worth 80 Aſpres. 

The Alraſs, a Poliſh Money, worth 28 to 30 Aſpres. 

The Turk, a Piece of Lorrain, worth 38 to 40 
Aſpres. 


The Eelote, a German Piece, worth 78 to 80 Aſpres. 


Note, That the French Pieces of 5 Sols uſed to paſs 
formerly at Conſtantinople for 4 Sols 6 Deniers, and 
the 12 to make 1 Piaſtre Aſſelani, but they are no 
more current there, becauſe of the vaſt Quantity of 
falſe ones which had been ſent thither. 


Of SMyRrNa. | 
SMYRNA, by the Tirks called Iſmir, is ſituated in 
Natolia towards the Archipelago, and belongs to the 
Ottoman Empire; it is the moſt conſiderable of all the 
Echelles of the Levant, as well for its great Commerce 
as for the vaſt Number of Veſſels from all Parts of 
Europe, which anchor there, but eſpecially from 


France, Italy, England and Holland, beſides the Per. 
fian' Caravans. ' 
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The French Merchants ca 
Sevilian Piaſtres of a great N 4 
Marſeilles 60 Sols 6 Deniers, or man  Buya 
they are in want of them; becauſe in conk ording a 
ments they are weighed together and 1 ; 
Drachms, are reckoned 1 7 Piaſtres * 
Drachms for a Piaſtre; and a Merch %; ich ar 9 
or 5 py Cent. upon 8 Piaſtres. Would loſe, 

er current Money is the 4 
but they have Pieces of Gold — — Aſpres, 
2 Pezzo's and 4, or 24 Piaſtres, "IS, worth 


Smyrus, 


Of ALEXANDRETTA, or Sc 

— ALEXANDRETTA, by the Turks Galla gor 
is a City of Hria, at the Extremity of the „em, 
nean Sea, and is no otherwiſe conſiderable Ma editeryg. 
it is the Port neareſt to Aleppo, where all Veſt 4 decauſe 
though it be 25 Leagues diſtant from 4}; anchor, 
the Merchandizes unloaded at Alexandre , 
Caravans to Aleppe, which is one of the pri are ſent by 
beſt peopled Cities of the Ottoman Empire, 

The current Money of Alexandretta and >” Re 
ſort of Piaſtre much ſike the Aſſelany of Gta s 2 
and is worth 80 Aſpres, i. e. 44 to 45 Stiver, ple, 


Sti 
of Holland, or 54 to 35 Sols Tournois of — 


f ATE PO. 

Al Ero, a City of Syria, is ſituated between 4! 
andretta and the Eupbrates; its Commerce conſiſts n 
Silk, Camlets, Goats Hair, Galls, Soap, and "ke 
other Merchandizes. Merchants from ' all Parts of 
Europe reſort thither, without mentioning the 9, bY 
Arabs, Perſians, and Indians. ; 
The current Money of Aleppo is the fame as that of 
Alexandretta. | 
Of Srvpa. 


SEyYDA, a Town of Phenicia in Syria, is ſituated 

on the Sea-ſide.—Seyda is very rich, its Port was 
formerly very good, and could contain {everal Veſſels 
but at preſent none but very ſmall Ships can enter it, 
the great ones anchor in the Road, at ſome Miles from 
the Town. 
The current Money of Soda is the fame as that of 
Alexandretta and Aleppo. The Perſians regulate almoſt 
always the Courſe of Exchange, which is ſometimes 
high, and ſometimes low, according as they want to 
draw or to remit. 


Exchanges of Spain with the principal Places of Europe. 

SPAIN is the moſt weſtward Kingdom of Europe; 
Madrid is the Capital thereof and the ordinary Manſion 
of the Kings. Madrid is a new City ſituated on the 
little River Mazanarer. | 

Seville on the Guadalquivir is the Capital of Anda. 
louſia, the greateſt City in Spain after Madrid, and one 
of the richeſt and the moſt trading of Europe. This 
City 'and Segovia, are the only two in Spain, where 
there are fabricated Pieces of Gold and Silver. Tra- 
vellers admire the Neatneſs of the Place where Mer- 
chants meet, to treat of their Commerce: There are 
ſeveral Things to be admired in Seville, and it ö in 
that Senſe that the Spaniards ſay, qui no ha viſto Sevilla, 
no ha viſta Maravilla ; i. e. He that has not ſeen Seville, 
has not ſeen a Wonder. 

Caviz, an Iſland on the Weſtern Coaſt of Anda: 
loufia, northward of the Streight of Gibraltar, is joined 
to the main Land on the Eaſt by a Bridge called the 
Bridge of the Sac. The City is peopled with à great 
Number of very rich Merchants, who have Very deut 
tiful Magazines, or Warehouſes. * 

At Cadiz arrive the Fleets and Galleons ow. e 
Weſt-Indies, with Gold, Silver, and other Merc cual 
dizes which the Spaniards draw from America, ; 5 
all other Nations are forbid trading, under Pain 
Death. 2 855 and 

The Bills of Exchange drawn from Sou Pa- 
Amſterdam upon Spain, are to be proteſted, at tie 


lure of Payment, at Cadiz, fourteen Days aſter they 


ö E two 
are become due; but if the Perſon that has one or t 


Bills of Exchange neglect proteſting at that Time, , x 
I 
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, at the fartheſt, and the Acceptors hap- 
— 5 thoſe Letters, then, are on the Ac- 
ob of the Bearers, and not on that of the Drawers 


Spain gives © 

Holland, Brabant, Flanders, Zeland, and Hambourg, 
Pucat for 78 to 125 Groots. | 

England, the Peſo for 52 d. to 72 d. Sterling. 
France, between 230 and 290 Maravedi's, for 1 
Ecu of 3 Livres, or 60 Sols Tournois. 

portugal, 100 Ducats for 180 to 200 Cruzades, or 
i Piſtole for 2 80 to 300 Rees. 5 

Novi, between 500 and 550 Maravedi's for 1 Crown 
3 between 360 and 400 Ditto, for a Roman 

n. 
. between 350 and 390 Ditto, for 1 Ducat 
Banco. \ 
Florence, Fr — 83 400 and 430 Ditto, for 1 Pucat 
ires 10 Sol. 8. 5 
9 or between 400 and 435 Ditto, for 1 Pezzo 
of 6 Lares. ; | 

Genoa, between 400 and 435 Ditto, for 1 Pezzo of 

| # - Youp ; 

: Milan, between 420 and 450 Ditto, for 1 Ducat of 
115 Sols. ; 

Noples, between 370 and 400 Ditto, for 1 Ducat of 
10 Carlins. 

Palermo and Meſſina, between 240 and 260 Ditto, 
for 1 Florin of 6 Tarins, 

They have an Exchange with many other Places, 
and commonly give the Ducat; and the Places of 
Trade in this Kingdom have a reciprocal Exchange 
among themſelves, commonly at io much per Cent. 
more or leſs, according as Occaſion offers. The Mer- 
chants of Spain are not ſo ſtrict in obſerving the Law 
of Exchange, as they are in England. 

A Merchant of Cadiz, Seville, &c. negotiates with 
Holland for 1532 Ducats of old Plata, at 121 Groots 


I 


der Ducat; to know how much he is to receive at ei- 


ther of thoſe Places. 


Multiply the » 1532 Duc. of 375 
Maraved!'s, 
By the Price of the Change, at 121 Groots; 
The Product is 18537|2 Groots; from 
which take off the laſt Figure. 
Take the 4, to have 4634 Flor. 6 Stivers 
Bank at Amſterdam, 
Then take the zz, to have — 772 Livres, 7 S. 8 
Gr. at Antwerp. 


The 185372 Graots can be divided by 40, and b 
240 Groots, if they be divided by 40, and the Half 
be taken of what will remain to be divided ; or it be 
multiplied by 20 Stivers, dividing the Product by 40 
Groots, Value of the Florin ; the Product will be, as 
above, 4634 Flo. 6 S. Bank Money to receive at Am- 
ſterdam 


If the 185372 Groots were divided by 240 Groots, 
and what remains of the firſt Diviſion ſhould be mul- 
tiplied by 20 Stivers, and of the ſecond by 12 Groots; 
the Product would be, as above, 772 Liv. 7 Sols, 8 
Groots, Bank or Permiſſion Money at Antwerp. 


Spain «pon Hamburgh. 

Spain ä with Hambourg for 496 Ducats, 15 
Stivers, 53+ Groots; to know what Sum muſt be re- 
cav'd at Hambourg. 

Multiply the —— 

Stivers, 5345 Groots, 
By the Price of the Exchange, at 
Ducat of 375 Maravedi's; 
The Product will be 61600 Groots. - 

Divide the 61600 Groots by 32 Groots, (Value of 
the Mark Labs) or by 64 Groots, (Value of the 
Dealder) or by 96 Groots, (Value of the Rixdollar) 
taking the Half to have Stivers, and Deniers Lubs; 
and there will be receiv'd, at Hambourg, 1925 Marks, 
or 962 Dealders, or 6415 Rixdollars, Bank Money, 


496 Ducats, 15 


124 Groots for 1 


The Product will be 


Spain upon England or London. m—_ 

SEVILLE, or Cadiz, will draw upon, or remit to 
London, (or other Places of En land) 23441 Piaſters, 
or Pieces of 8 Reals, at the Rate of 60 d. Sterling 
for 1 Piaſter, worth 272 Maravedi's; to know what 

they are to receive in London. 

Multiply the = — 23441 Piaſters, or 
Pieces of 8 Reals, | 
By the Price of the Exchange, at 


1 Piaſter 3 


60 d. Sterl. for 


e 140670 d. Sterl. to 
be divided by 240. 


Take the Half, to have 586 Pounds, 23 d. Sterling 
to receive in London. | | 


Spain upon France. 

Cap E, Seville, &c. negotiates with Paris, Lyons, 
Sc. for 17555 Ducats, at 280 Maravedi's for 1 Ecu; 
or for 600 Piſtoles, at 100 Piſtoles for 105 Louis 
* Or; to know what muſt be receiv d at Paris, Lyons, 

2 | 

Operation by Maravedi's. 

Reduce into Maravedi's the 1755, Ducats, 

In multiplying the Ducats by 375 Maravedi's; 


The Product will be —— 658140 Maravedi's. 
Divide the 658140 Maravedi's by 280 of the Price 
of the Change for 1 Ecu Tournois of 60 Sols, multi- 
plying what remains of the firſt Diviſion by 60 Sols, 
and of the ſecond by 12 Deniers; and the Anſwer will. 


be, 2350+ Ecu's of 60 Sols to be received at Paris, 
Lyons, &c. 


Operation by Piſtoles. 
Say, If 100 Piſtoles give 105 Louis d'Or, how 
many 600 Piſtoles ? 


The Anſwer is, 330 Louis d'Or to be received at 
Paris, Lyons, &c. 


Note, That there are but few Bankers at Madrid for 
France; there are = Merchants, and ſome other 
Perſons who give Bills to Auvergnats, from whom 
they take 5, 6, 7, and as far as 10 per Cent. Profit, 
Piſtoles for Piſtoles, i. e. that they muſt give in 
Spain from 105 to 110 Piſtoles, to receive 100 in 

rance. Moft of the Treats and Remittances of 
Spain yon France, are made by means of the Cor- 
reſpondencies of Amſterdam, Antwerp, or Hambourg. 


Spain «pox Novi. 

Spain negotiates with Novi for 944 Ducats, at 590 
Maravedi's for 1 Crown Mark; to know what Sum 
muſt be received at Novi. 

Multiply the 944 Ducats k 
By —d 375 Maravedi's, Value of the Du- 

cat; | 
You'll have 334000 Maravedi's. 

Divide the 35400 Maravedi's by 590 Maravedi's of 
the Price of the Exchange for a Crown Mark of Novi, 
multiplying what remains of the firſt Diviſion by 20 
Sols, and of the ſecond by 12 Deniers; and you'll 
have 600 Crowns Mark to receive at Novi. 


Spain upon Rome. 
Spain negotiates with Rome for 394 Ducats, and 250 
at 370 Maravedi's for 1 Crown Stamp; to know 
what Sum muſt be receiv'd at Rome. 


Multiply the — 394 Ducats, 
250 Maravedi's, 
By the Value of the Ducat, which is 375 Marave- 
di's, adding the 250 ; 
The Product will be 148000 Marave- 


di's, to be divided by 370 P. Ch. 


And you'll have 400 Crowns Stamp, of 132 Jules, 
to receive at Rome. 


Spain upon Genoa. | 
Spain negotiates with Genoa for 739 Ducats, and 
255, at 402 Maravedi's for 1 Piaſter; to know what 
mult be receiv*d at Genoa, | 
| Multiply 


255 Maravedi's, 


277380 Marave- 

di's, to be divided by 402 P. Ch. 

And you'll have 690 Piaſters 5 Lires to receive at 
Genoa. 


Spain upon Florence. 

Spain negotiates with Florence for 480 Ducats, and 
200 Maravedi's, at 400 Maravedi's for 1 Crown of 
74 L. to know what Sum they muſt receive at Flo- 
rence. 


Multiply the 480 Ducats, 
200 Maravedi's, 
By the Value of the Ducat, which is 375 Marave- 


di's, adding the 200; 
The Product will be 180200 to be di- 

vided by 400, Price of the Exchange. 

You'll have 4504 Ecu's, of 7+ Lires, to receive at 
Florence. 


Spain upon Venice. 
Spain negotiates with Venice for 999 Ducats 295 


Maravedi's, at 390 Maravedi's for 1 t; to know 
the Sum to be receiv'd at Venice. 
Multiply the — 90909 Ducats, 295 Maravedi's, 


By — 375 Maravedi's, adding the 
295 5 — 
The Product will be 3 8 Maravedi's, to be divi- 
ded by 390, Price Ch. | 
And you'll have 9614 Ducats to receive at Venice. 


Spain upon Milan, 

Spain negotiates with Milan for 271 Ducats, 235 
Maravedi's, at 440 Maravedi's for 1 Ducat; to know 
what Sum muſt be receiv'd at Milan. 

Multiply the 271 Ducats 235 Maravedi's, 
By — 375 Maravedi's, adding the 


2355 
The Product will be 101860 Maravedi's, to be divided 
by 440, Price of the Exchange. 
And you'll have 231+ Ducats, of 115 Soldi, to re- 
ceive at Milan. 


Exchanges of Portugal, or of Liſbon and Oporto. 

PorRTUGAL is an hereditary Kingdom in Europe, 
weſtward of Spain; theſe Dominions are the ſmalleſt 
in Europe, but are, nevertheleſs, the moſt conſider- 
able, for their Fertility and Riches. They contain 
ſix hundred privilegiate Towns, or Boroughs, and more 
than four thouſand Pariſhes. Among the Towns, or 
Cities, Liſbon 1s the capital, one of the faireſt and 
richeſt of Europe, ſituated upon the Tagus, which diſ- 
embogues into the Ocean. Thither reſort, at all 
Times, an extraordinary Number of Merchants of all 
Nations. 

Opok ro is a trading Town of the ſame Kingdom, 
towards the Mouth of the Douro; it is one of the 
moſt conſiderable of Portugal, as well for its Commerce, 
as for its Antiquity. 

The Books and Accounts are kept at Liſbon, and 
other Places of Portugal, by Millions, Thouſands, and 
Hundred Rees; dividing and ſeparating the Thouſand 
from the Hundred by an © with a Line cut through the 


Middle, as the Millions from the Thouſands only by 


a Point, or Dot, as underneath. 
5.279@560 
17.186@475 
6.5730349 


; 29-0390384 
Portugal gives to 


London, 1000 Rees, for 524. and 809. Sterling. 


Holland, Brabant, Hambourg, &c. 1 Cruſade of 


400 Rees, for 40 to 60 Groots. 


Spain, between 180 and 200 Cruſades, for 100 Du- 


cats of 375 Maravedi's. 


France, between 500 and 650 Rees, for 1 Ecu of 


69 Sols Tournois. 
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Florence, between 600 and 

of 7 Lires. ne. Crown 
Genoa, between 600 and 

5 Lires. 70 n ©720 of 
Leghorn, between 600 and 

of 6 Lires. 750 Rees, for 1 Þ ezzg 


Note, When they exchange with Francs z. 
way of Amſterdam, Antwerp, or * > by the 
this Country draws, or remits upon Fa sf and if 
of the Low Countries, it is done by 0 
Liſbon. The Exchanges practiſed at 0 n of 
other Towns of this Kingdom, to fore; ay 
tries, are the ſame of thoſe practiſed at Lin Coun- 


Portugal upon England, or London 
Portugal negotiates with London for 30 10 
ſades, at 1000 Rees for 64 Shillings Sterling; 15 — 
what Sum muſt be received in Lond. 

Multiply the — 3871; Cruſades 
— 400 Rees, 


The Product will be 1548500 Rees; which divided 
by 100 Rees, will produce 1548+ Thouſands 
Multiply the 15483 Thouſands by 6; Slings, 

Price * the Exchange, and reduce the Shillngs into 

Pounds Sterling; you'll have 5037. 55 Shillngs Ster- 

ling to receive in 2 8 8 


Portugal up Paris or Lyons, 
Portugal negotiates with Paris or Lyons for 6940 
Cruſades, at 660 Rees for 1 Ecu of 60 Sols Tournis, 
to know the Sum which muſt be received at Paris or 


Lyons. | 
Reduce into Rees the 6930 Cruſades, 
In multiplying them by 400 Rees; 


The Product will be 2772000 Rees, to be divided 
by 660 Rees, Price Ch. 
And you'll have to receive at Paris or Lyons 4200 
Ecu's of 60 Sols Tournois. 


Portugal upon Florence. 
Portugal negotiates with Florence for 97x Cruſades, 


at 750 Rees for 1 Crown of 71 Lires; to know the 
Sum to be received at Florence. 


Multiply the — 9374 Cruſades 

By. 400 Rees, 

The Product will be 375000 Rees, to be divided by 
750 Rees. 


And you'll have 500 Crowns, of 7+ Lires, to re- 
ceive at Florence, 


Portugal upon Genoa. 

Portugal negotiates with Genoa for 11212 Cruſades, 
at 650 Rees for 1 Piaſter of 5 Lires; to know what 
Sum muſt be received at Genoa. 

Multiply the — 1121+ Cruſades 
By 400 Rees, 


The Product will be 448500 Rees, to be divided by 
' 650 Rees. ; : 
And you'll have 690 Piaſters, of 5 Lires, to receive 
at Genoa. 


Portugal «pon Leghorn. 

Portugal negotiates with Leghorn for 200 8 
at 675 Rees for 1 Piaſter of 6 Lires; to know W 
Sum mult be received at Leghorn. 

Multiply the 200 Cruſades 
By — _ 4oo Rees, 


The Product will be 80000 Rees, to be divided by * 75 
You'll have 11844 Piaſters to receive at Leghorn. 


Portugal «pon Amſterdam. 
Portugal negotiates with Amſterdam fo 
ſades, at 514 Groots for 1 Cruſade; to 
Sum muſt be received at Amſterdam. 


64 Cru- 
2 what 


C 


ene > 
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Multiply — 1764 Cruſades, of 
ees, 

1 de Price of the Exchange, at 514 Groots z 
The Product will be 9128|7 Groots. 


Take the +, to have 2282 Flor. 34 Sti- 
vers Bank Money to receive at Amſterdam. 


Having thus given an exact, and very particular De- 
rail, of all the different Exchanges of the ſeveral King- 
Joms and States of Europe; the laſt Thing which falls 
under our Conſideration, relating to that important 
Subject, are, the Orders, Commiſſions, and Arbitration. 

We underſtand by Orders and Commiſſions, a certain 
Order, which Bankers, Merchants, and Dealers, ſend 
their Correſpondents and Factors, to remit to any cer- 
rain Place a certain Sum of Money, at a certain Price 
of the Exchange; and then to value themſelves back 
again, (as they call it) to draw upon ſome other Place, 
at ſome certain Price, for the Value of the Sum re- 
mitted : In Conſequence of which, a ſmall Allowance 
of ſo much per Cent. 1s made them. 

But as it happens that the Price of the Exchange 
often varies, and falls and riſes, perhaps, twice in a 
Day, but commonly every Poſt; it is at ſuch a Time 
the Factor muſt conſider whether the Exchanges be 
fallen at one of the Places mentioned in his Commiſ- 
ſion, and riſen, perhaps, in another; he ought, there- 
fore, in ſuch Cafes, to conſider, whether in perform- 
ing the one Part of his Commiſſion, will be ſufficient 
to compenſate the Loſs for the other: For diſcovering 
of which, ſeveral Operations muſt be perform'd, and 
theſe, among the Exchanges, are call'd Arbitrations. 

To perform ſuch Operations, it is requiſite for the 
Practitioner to underſtand perfectly the certain and un- 
certain Prices of the Exchanges; that is, what Places 
give the uncertain, and what give ſome certain and 
fix*d Price in Exchange with other Countries; as Eng- 
land does to Holland, it always giving one Pound Eng- 
lþ tor an uncertain Number of Skillings and Groots 
Dutch; and fa, conſequently, Holland gives always the 
uncertain to England. 

All this will be juſtified by the following Propoſi- 
tions, which will be reſolved by general and infallible 
Rules. 


Commiſſion ſent to a Place where the certain is given. 
Amſterdam, Paris, and London. 

A of Amſterdam, orders B of Paris to remit, for his 
Account, to C of London, 1000 Ecu's of 60 Sols, or 
3 Livres Tournots, at 53d. Sterling for 1 Ecu, and to 
draw upon him at 4 pœ Cent. at 91 Groots per Ecu; 
but upon the Receipt df the Order he finds the Ex- 
change of Paris upon London at 52+ d. Sterling for 
the Ecu : The Query is, what Price the Exchange of 
Paris upon Amſterdam muſt be, to make the Value of 
the Draught upon Amſterdam equal to the Remittance 
to London; becauſe Paris, where the Commiſſion is 
given, exchanges always at the Rate of the ſaid Ecu, 
well for London as 2 Amſterdam, which is the cer- 
lain with Regard to France, and the uncertain with 
Regard to London and Amſterdam. 


Example. 

324 Sterling, Price 
found at the Time 
of the Commiſſion 
receiy*d. 

Say, If 52 d. Sterling are equal to 91 Groots ; how 
many will be to 524 d. Sterling? 

he Anſwer will be, 90 f Groots for 1 Ecu, or 

Crown, 

If A of Amſterdam, oxders B of Paris to remit to C 

of London 1000 Crowns, at 53d. Sterling per Crown, 

to draw upon him at 91 Groots 2 the ſaid 
town; if in Execution of this Order B remits to C 
udon at 5 2d. Sterling, and draws upon A at 

2 op) we aſk, what Advantage A receives at 


53d. Sterling, (Prices accord- 
91 Groots, ing to Order, 
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| E 
At 53 d. Sterling, he has at London 220 16 8 
At 522 d. Sterling, he has but 218 15 © 


Sterling 
Therefore at 53. it is more adyantagious by 2 01 8 


Commiſſion ſent to a Place where they give the uncertain. 


Paris, Amſterdam, and London. 

D of Paris, orders E of Amſterdam to remit to him 
2000 Crowns, at 94 Groots for 1 Crown, and to draw 
his Advance, with his Proviſion, at 4 per Cent. upon 
F of London, at 34 S. 2 Gr. for 1 Pound Sterling; 
but at the Time of the Reception of the Order the 
Exchange of Anſterdam upon Paris is at 96 Groots ; 
the Query is, at what Price muſt be the Exchange of 
Amſterdam upon London, that the Order may be execu- 
ted with the ſame Advantage to the Committer of Paris. 

96 Groots, Price of 


Prices accord-\ the Exchange found 


24 — Groots, 


ing to the at the Time the 
34 8. 2 Groots, Order, Commiſſion was re- 
ceiv'd, 34 S8. 2 Gr. 

94 Gr. 410 Gr. 96 Groots. 


The Product will be, 34 S. 1045 Groots, or 4187+ 
Groots. 

For as 94 Gr. are to 34 S. 2 Groots; ſo 96 Gr. are 
to 34 S. 1035 Groots ; for in Proportion that the Ex- 
change riſes in London, that of Amſterdam falls, which 
makes a juſt Compenſation, and conſequently an 


Equality. 


Commiſſion ſent to a Place where the certain is given 
to one of the Places where the Commiſſion is to be 
executed, and the uncertain to the other Place. 

Paris, London, and Amſterdam. 

G of Paris, orders H of Londen to remit to him 
200 Pounds Sterling, at 524. Sterling for 1 Ecu, or 
Crown of 60 Sols nels and to value himſelf upori 
Jof Amſterdam for his Advance and Proviſion at +4 per 
Cent. at 33 S. 9+ Groots for 1 Pound Sterling ; but 
at the Time of the Reception of the Order 1 Ex- 
change of London upon Paris is found at 334 d. Ster- 


ling; we aſk, at what Rate muſt London draw upon 
Amſterdam ? | | 22 
2 d. Sterling, 

5 wg _ Prices according £4 box the — 
Ore 33 d. to the Order, miſſion was re- 

. | ceiv'd. 

Say, If 53 d. Sterl. are at 33 S8. 94 Groots; at how 
many will be 5334 d. Sterl. 


Multiply by 12 Groots, adding the 
92d. — — 
The Product will be 405% Groots. 


Multiply by — 334. Sterling, 


214914 d. Sterling, at 3324 


42983—Half 4. to be divided 
by 107 Half d. 
The Anſwer will be, 33 S. 3rd. or 4017 Gr. 


for 1 J. Sterling. 


Commiſſion ſent to a Place where the certain is giuen. 

Amſterdam, Lyons, London, and Hambourg. 

K of Amſterdam, orders L of Lyons to remit 1000 
Crowns, of 60 Sols Tournois, upon one of the three 
Places abovemention'd, where he'll find more his Ad- 
vantage, viz. to Amſterdam, London, or Hambourg ; 
informing him, at the ſame Time, that the Courſe of 
Exchange is then, | 

Upon London, at 34 S. 6 Gr. for 1 Pound Sterling. 
Upon Hambourg, a 33 S. common, for 1 Dealdet. 

L, to execute the Order of K of Amſterdam, finds 
the Courſe of the Exchange, viz. 

Upon Amſterdam, at 95 Gr. 

Upon London, at 53 d. Sterling. 

Upon Hambourg, at 34 Loſs _ the Bills. 

We aſk, upon which of the aforefaid Places it will 

be more advantageous for K of Amſterdam ? 


98 | Anſtwer. 
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Anfeoer, at 95% Gr. or at 475 S. Lubs for 1 Crown. Pound Sterling, and with Amfterdam at 
It 77 den 34S. 6 Gr. — 45: 5.4. Sterling. mult be the Exchange between Henke” Id. what 


If 2404. Sterling are at 414 Gr, at how many will fer dam ? 48 20d . 
be 534. Sterling? Say, if 345. 6d. Hamb.—3 55. 14. Amſt—72 5. un 
The Product will be 91 , or 912 5 Gr. 12 12 Hans 
To reduce the 34 per Cent. loſt upon Hambourg, — — 49434720322 
multiply the 33 S. Commons (of the Change of Am 414 421 1 e 
fterdam upon Hambourg) by 3, there will ariſe 99, from — 32 1052 of 6 lr 
which muſt be taken off the 34 per Cent. there will re- — 8 W. I, 
main 95% Gr. or 474 S. Lubs for 1 Crown. $42 23% or! 
Therefore it is more advantageous to remit from 1263 5 
Lyons upon Hambourg, than from London, ſince K. of — 
amſterdam would receive at Hambourg 984 Gr. or 37 13472 
S. Lubs, for 1 Crown, when as upon London he would 
receive but 914% Gr. and upon Amſterdam but 95 Gr. Amſterdam, London, and Ham | 
and 1, Month later. Amſterdam negotiates with London at 354.14 
Proof. Pound Sterling, and with Hambourg at 32: Stver ber 
If 1000 Crowns at 95 Gr. give at Anſterdam 2375 Dollar of 32 S. Lubs, what muſt be the and 
Flor. S. P. between London and Hamburgh ? 
If 1000 Crowns at 9144 Gr. would give but 2285 If 32 Stiv. 32 S. Lubs.—3 54. 14. 
Flor. 12 S. 8. | 12 32 
If 1000 Crowns at 95 Gr. or 47 S. Lubs, give at — 
Hambourg 2676 Mar. 9 S. Lubs, or 1488 Deal. 9 8. 309 3 
Lubs. 1052 6 
2375 Flor. of Amſterdam. 
20 8. 1122 8 
— Remains 204 12 multip. andtakeing, 
47500 S. to be divided by 33 S. the Product will | 
be 1439 Deald. 12 S. r D. Lubs. 3910) 134720349. 64. per Pound 
rn Sterling. 
Amſterdam, London, Paris, and Antwerp. 177 ing 
M. of Amſterdam orders N. of London to remit to O. — 
of Paris at 34 d. Sterling for 1 Crown, and to draw | 212 
upon P. of Antwerp at 33+ S. Groſ. for 1 J. Sterling; 12 
tut when N. receives the Order, the Change of — 
London is upon Paris at 54 d. Sterling for the ſaid 3910)25414(6 d. 
Crown, what Price of the Exchange NM. of London muſt * 
draw to follow the Order? 20 
Anſwer, at 33 S. 2, or 398 fs Gr. 
Say, if 54 d. Sterling give 334 S. or 402 Gr. how Hambourg, London, and Amſterdam, 
many will give 54x d. Sterling? Hambourg remits to London at 34 l. 6d. per Pound 
44. 541 d. Sterling, and to Amſterdam at 32 S. 4 per Dollar Lubs, 
by 402 Gr. 2 at what Rate muſt be the Exchange between London 
— and Amſterdam? 
21708 109 Diviſ. If 32 S. Hamb.—3 2 Amſt,—34 5. 6d, Hambourg, 
by 2 322 
43416 to be divided by 109, the Product is 69 9 
398 e Gr. or 33 S. 24; Gr. | 1135 0 
Proof. 3 
If M. of Amſterdam had ordered N, of London to re- BY 
mit to O. of Paris at 544. Sterling for x Crown, and ———— 
to draw upon P. of Antwerp at 33 S8. 2 Gr. for 1 J. 3201122 8(355, 14. Am. 
Sterling; N. of Londen finding the Courſe of Exchange — — Pound 
upon Antwerp at 334 S. Gros for the ſaid Pound Ster- 162 Sterling, 
ling, what Price of Exchange muſt N. of London re- —_—_— 
mit to O. of Paris, to follow preciſely rhe Order of 2 
M. of Amſterdam ? 12 
Anfeer, at 33+ S. Gros for 1 J. Sterling. | — 
Say, if 34 d. Ster. give 398 Gr. or 338. 276 Gr. 32)32(1 d. 
how much will 54 d. Sterling give? F 
398+; Gr. London, Amſterdam, and Venice. F 
54+ d. Ster. London negotiates with Amſterdam at 35 S. pe Tem 


Sterling, and to Venice at 52 d. Sterling per 2 
21708, to be divided by 54 d. the Product 402 d. or Baneo, what muſt be the Exchange between Amfter 


332 S. Gr. Proof. and Venice? 
1000 Crowns Y 1000 Crowns If 20 5. Sterling —— 35 S. Ant. 52“ Sterling. 
at 54 d. Ster. at 54x d. Ster. Or thus, 20o— 52 — 35 

35 

54009 d. 54500 d. nas, 
, 260 

make 2257. Ster. make 2271. 1 J. 8 d. Ster. 156 

at 402 Gr, at 398 Gr. 2 
240) 18240 


Product 9oꝗ go Gr. Product go go Gr. 


Anſwer 91 d. Auſt. per Ducat Banco. 
London, Antwerp, and Leghorn. 


the + 2261 Flor. 5S. the 2261 Flor. 5 S. 


| nd 
London, Hambourg, and Amſterdam. London negotiates with Antwerp at 35 8 Nhat 


London negotiates with Ilambourg at 345. 6d. per Sterling, and to Leghorn at 54 d. per Pezo, 
2 | FI 
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Exchange between Antwerp and Leghorn ? 
be the 
| Sterl,—35 5. Amſt.————544. Sterl. 
If 205 Or chan, 
35 


London, Amſterdam, and Lyons. 
London negotiates with Amfterdam at 345. 8d. per 
Pound Sterling, and with Lyons at 325 d. per Crown 


Tqurnois ; at what Rate will be the Exchange between 
Anberdam and Lyons? 
If 205. Ster,—345. 8 d. Amſt,——os. 32d. Ster. 
Or thus, 
20 —}—34 08 
32 
69 04 
1040 oo 
17 04 
— 
210)112]6 08 


Anfever. 3677 per Ecu. 


Amſterdam, Antwerp, and Liſbon. 

Amſterdam draws upon Antwerp 1000 Livres Gros, 
at 14 per Cent. Advance, payable at 18 Weeks Date, 
for which Draught Amfterdem receives 6105 Florins, 
whereof, after 11 Livres Gros, or 9 Florins have been 
deducted for Brokerage, there remain 6096 Florins, 
and Antwerp is order'd to draw upon Lifſban, when 
the Sum will be due, 4630 Crulades, 15s. 5d. at 52 
Gr. per Cruſade ; and afterwards Amſterdam remits to 
Liſbon 4646 Cruſades, at 52+ Gr. per Cruſade, for its 
Proviſion ; we aſk the Profit or Loſs of Amſterdam. 

Anſwer. 1 Flor. 1933 S. Loſs per Cent. 


Proof. 
1000 Lav. Gros Dr. ooo L. Gr. 
At 1+ per Cent. Adv. 32 for Prov. Ant. 
1017+ Liv. Gr, 1603 Lav. Gr. 
Deducted 1 + for Brok. By 240 Gr. 
1016 Liv. Gr. 240800 Gr. to be divi- 
By 6 Flor. (ded by 52. 


6096 Flor. 
Divide the 240800 Gros by the 32 of the Price of 
Exchange of Antwerp upon Liſbon for 1 X; the Pro- 
duct will be 4630 Cruſades 155. 5d. and a little lefs. 


I yr ——8—7 for Proviſ. 
| (of Liſbon, 
4646 Cruſad. 48. 
A 53> Gr. 
24857|2 d 


The 6214 Flor, 6 S. 
6096 Flor. Sols, to be deducted 
(from the Draught of Am. 
It remains 118 Flor. 6 S. Loſs. 

If 6000 Flor. loſe 118 Flor. 6 S. how many will 
loſe 100 Flor. 

Anſwer, 1 Flor. 197 S. Loſs per Cent. 

It 6 Months loſe 1 Flor. 1943 S. how many will 
12 Months? 


Anſwer. 3 Flor. 184+ Sols. 


Bourdeaux, Amſterdam, and Frankfort. 
Bof Bourdeaux, orders A of Amſt erdam to draw for 
at 90 Gr. per Ecu, and to remit to C of Frank- 
fort at 82 Groots per Florin of 60 Cruitzers of Ex- 
change, and no lower. A finds che Change upon 


Bourdæaur at 92 Groots, and upon Prankfort at 84 
Groots; we aſk if A, who draws upon B at the Courſe 
of the Exchange found, and remits to Frankfort, ac- 
compliſhes the Order? be: 

Anſwer. Frankfort receives d per Cent: leſs than 
the Order, 

Order 90 du . Gr. Courſe, 

82 Gr. 84 Gr. 


— — — 


(the Order. 
Order 7560 Gr. #7544 Courſe, which accompliſhes 

Multiply 90 by 84, and afterwards 82 by 92. 

It B pays 1 Ecu of 60 Sols, A receives go Groots, 
and at Frankfort 15 Flor. Divide 90 by 82, there 
will be 1 Flor. according to Order. 

It B pays 1 Ecu of 60 Sols, A receives 92 G 
and Frankfort 14; Flor. Divide 92 by 84, there will 
be 15 Flor. according to the Exchange. 

Order Courſe 
Iir Flor Ir Flor. 100 Flor, 


There comes 99 175. 


| ; der Cent. 
leſs than the Order. * 


Lyons, Venice, and Amſterdam. 

G of Lyons, draws upon H of Venice 2000 Ecu's 
of 60 Sols, at the Rate of 100 Crowns for 102 Du- 
cats, with Order to H to draw the ſame Sum, when 
due, the Proviſion inchuded, upon Jof Amfterdam, at 
91 Groots for 1 Ducat Banco; and J of Amſterdam 
draws upon G of Lyons at 89 Groots per Ecu; we 
aſk the Profit or Loſs for Lyons. 

Anſwer. 102 Ecu's, 18 S. 233d. 


2000 Ecu's 2040 Ducats Banca 
At 102 Duc. for 100 Ecu's 6+ Proviſion 
2040000 2046? Ducats 


2040 Ducats Banco (leſs. 
186250 Gr. and a little 


Divide 187159 Gr. by 2 4646 Flor. 9 Sols 


89 Gr. 22 — 10 of Br. and 
Product 2102 Ecu's 185. 2434. ————— —=- (Prov, 
Drawn 2000 Ecu's 4678 Flo. 19+ 8. 

— Ur. 
Profit 102 Ecu's 188. (by 89 Gr. 
2154. | 187159 Gr, 'to be divided 


London, Lyons, Cadiz, and Amſterdam, 

O of Londen, orders P of Lyons to draw upon him, 
and to remit the Value to Q of Cadiz, and Q of Ca- 
diz to R of Amſterdam; P of Lyons draws upon Q of 
London at 54+ d. Sterling for 1 Ecu, and remits to 
of Cadiz at 270 Maravedi's per Ecu, and Q remits to 
R at 120 Groots per Ducat of 375 Maravedi's ; and, 
laſtly, O of Landon draws upon & of Amſterdem, fo 
that he loſes 5 Pounds, 16 5. 6d. Sterling per 
Cent. (without reckoning the Charges and Proviſion, 
which are not included here) we aſk, at what Price of 
Exchange O of London has drawn upon R of Am- 


fterdam. 


Anſwer. At 335 S. Gros, for 1 Pound Sterling. 


Proof. 
100 Ecu's 100 Ecu's 333 Skillin. Gros 
At 544d. Sterl. At 270 Marav. 12 Groots 


5430 d. Sterl, to 27000 Mar. 404 Groots 
be divided by 
240d.— 221. By 375 72 Ducats 
145. 2d. Sterl. At 120 Groots 


8640 Groots 
To he divided by 404d. — 21. 75. 8 Ferd. Sterl. 


221. 145, 24. Sterl. 
211. 075. Ser d. St. 


5 14. 065. 5192 4. 5 | 
| A 
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N . . l. 
If 22 14 2 loſe 1 6 54 how many 100 Sterl. 
240 d. 240d. 317d. 


54504. St. 317 fer d. Sterl. 31732 TUrd. S. 
Divil. Multiplic. to be divided. 
There comes 51. 165. 5 ffs 54. Sterl. Loſs per 100. 


Dantzick, Amſterdam, and Paris. 

M of Dantzick, orders N of Amſterdam to remit to 
O of Paris at 90 Groots per Ecu, and to draw upon 
him at 268 Poliſh Groſſes per L. Gros, or at what 
other Price he'll think fit, provided it does not prove 
diſadvantagious for M of Dantzick; N of Amſterdam 
can't remit but at 91 Groots per 1 Ecu: We aſk, at 
how many NN muſt draw upon M, to follow the Order? 


go Gr. 268 Gr, —— 91+ Gr. 
90 2 
24120 183 Diviſ. 
2 


48240 to be divided by 183. 
The Product is, 2633+ Poliſb Groſſes. 


Note, That having ſo often mention'd, throughout 
this whole Treatiſe of Exchange, the Prices of Ex- 
change certain, and uncertain ; it is very proper we 
ſhould mark the Difference between the certain and 
uncertain, 

By the Word certain, we underſtand a Price fix'd 
and limited, and which is not ſubject to Variation, 
i. e. a certain determinate Quantity; as are the 
French Crowns of 60 Sols, or 3 Livres Tournois; 
the Spaniſh Ducats of 375 Maravedi's, (or 11 Rials 
1 Maravedi) the Ducats Banco of 24 Groſſes, or 6 
Livres 4 Soldi of Venice; the Cruſades of 400 Rees 
of Portugal ; the Florins, or Gouldens, of 65 
Cruitzers of Exchange of Frankfort, or the Florins 
of 60 Cruitzers of Exchange of the ſaid Place; or 
the Dealders of 32 Sols, or of 2 Marks 16 Sols 
Lubs of Hambourg; the Pound Sterling of England; 
the Livre Gros of 6 Florins of Holland, Brabant, 
Flanders, and Zeland. 

By the Term uncertain, we muſt underſtand an 
undeterminate and variable Quantity of Deniers, or 
other Sort of Money, given in one Place, to receive 
the Equivalent at another; as are the Exchanges 
made from Amſterdam, and other Places of Holland, 
Antwerp, Bruſſels, and other Parts of Brabant, on 
the foreign Places with which they keep a Correſ- 


pondence. 


Note, alſo, That there are Places which give ſome- 
times the certain, and ſometimes the uncertain, 
which 1s done with Regard to the other Places they 
correſpond with. As for Example, the Exchanges 
of London upon Amſterdam, made at the Rate of 1 
Pound Sterling, to receive at Amſterdam, &c. Scal- 
lins, Grocts, &c. and thoſe of London upon 
France, Spain, and Italy, are made at an uncertain 
Price, by giving the Pence Sterling for 1 Ecu, 1 
Ducat, &c. ſo that England has the certain with 
Regard to Ilolland, Brabant, &c. and the uncertain 
with Regard to Fance, Spain, Italy, &c. 


Having thus exactly treated of Commerce by Ex- 
change, and enter'd into a very particular Detail of all 
the Branches thereof, we mult paſs to what is called in 
Commerce, Diſcount, or Rebate. 

REBATE, in Commerce, is a Term much uſed at 
Anterdam tor a Diſcount or Abatement in the Price of 
ccrtain Commodities, when the Buyer advances the 
Sum 1n Hand, for which he might have taken Time. 

Rebste (in England is uſually call'd prompt Payment) 
is eſtimated by Months, and is only allow'd for cer- 
tain Kincs of Merchandizes, which, according to the 
Cultom of Anſterdam, are, German Wools, which are 
fold -at-15 Mot ths Rebate; Aſhes, and Pot-aſhes, at 
18 Months Rebate; Italian Silks, at 33 Months Re- 


bate , Sugars of Brafil, at 18 | 
Spaniſh W ool, at 21 Months Ro lonths Rebate, and 

That is, theſe Commodities are fold f. 
ney, only deducting, or rebating the * read 
Money, which ought not to be paid prox of the 
15, 1 to 3 . | the Eng of 

This Intereſt, call'd Rebate, is c 
on the Footing of 8 per Cent, per om A ge 

The Reaſon of this Expedient, is tha 
chants, having not always wherewithal to t the Mer. 
Goods in Hand, by means of the Reka for their 
have, will find their Account in it; and rar, ſuch & 
not, will be engaged to diſcharge themſely 
as poſlible, in Hopes of the Diſcount, © bonn 

This Diſcount, 'or Rebate, is made ; "WI 
Manners 22 and other . of blen 

N ; - ollang 
The firſt (which is neither very juſt, nor teaſoat. 
is, to diſcount or rebate upon certain Me '0nable) 
or bought for ready Money, (which ready yy” 
to be paid in 6 Weeks) in ſuch a Manner, that the. © 
Profit for the one or the other of the Part q 
ſatisfied with drawing the Exchange of the 
is to be diſcounted, and having ſubtracted the 
what remains, ſay they, is the neat Sum to be paid 
becauſe if the Seller diſcount to the Buyer the Ele ; 
of the whole Sum, he diſcounts the Exchange of 5 
Exchange which he does not receive, and thus he loſes. 
ſince it muſt be conſidered, that the Sum is compoſed 
of the Principal and Intereſt : Therefore the Term 
which repreſents the Principal, muſt be added with 
that of the Exchange, or Intereſt, 

The ſecond Manner of Rebate (which is more jut) 
is 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 20, and as far as 30 on an hun- 
dred, i. e. that 102, loſes 2; 103, 3; and thus of the 
other Sums in Proportion; which is reckoned at the 
Rate of 8 per Cent. per Annum, reckoning 1 for an 
hundred for the Diſcount of 6 Weeks, or 1 Month 
and a Half; 2 for an hundred for 3 Months; and thus 
of the other Sums and Times. 

If, for Example, it be wanted to know the Rebate 
of 21 Months; a Third muſt be taken off 21, which 
is 7, there will remain 14 for an hundred for the Re- 
bate of 21 Months, at the Rate of 8 per Cent. per 
Annum. If, further, we want to know the Rebate of 
24 Months, which are 2 Years; we'll take off, like- 
wiſe, a Third from 24, which is 8, there will remain 
16 for an hundred for the Diſcount of 24 Months; 
which ſhews, that it is but at the Rate of 8 per Cent. 
per Annum. If, on the contrary, we want to know 
how many Months of Rebaty give 14 or 16 per Cent. 
we muſt add ro the ſaid Numbers the Half of the 
ſame Numbers, as 7 to 14, and 8 to 16, and we'll 
have 21 and 24 Months Rebate, as above. 

The Facility of diſcounting is the moſt ſolid Profit 
a Merchant Retailer can make; becauſe a Merchan- 
dize which will have coſt, for Example, 100 Florins, 
or 130 Livres, on Condition of 8 per Cent. Rebate 
for one Year, becomes, thereby, cheaper, which a. 
mounts to conſiderable Sums, when the Retail is great; 
ſo that he who is deprived-of the Means of diſcount- 
ing, can't afford it ſo cheap as a Merchant who has 
Money, and can diſcount z as is plainly ſeen by the 
following Example. 1 

We aſk the Rebate at 8 per Cent. (according to the 
ſecond Method of diſcounting) of 4500 Florins, ot 
Livres. | | fs, : 

If 100 Flo. loſe 8 Flo. how many will loſe 4500 

There will be 3334 Flo. for the Rebate. | 

Take off the 3334, there will remain 41667 to 3. 

According to this Method, the Seller ſhould rece! 
41664 Flor. 

But perhaps our Pupil Merchant will be gn en 
Time or other, to trade in Company, which 15 an 4 
ciation of ſeveral Merchants, who unite in one on 
mon Intereſt, and contribute, by their Stock, an 
ſels, and Study, to the ſetting on Foot, or ſupportng 
ſome lucrative Eſtabliſhmenr. dip, be 

Though Company, and Society, or Fellow Pri 
in Effect, the ſame Thing; yet Cuſtom has — 
Difference between them; Society, or Parte + 


Sum which 
Exchange 


I 
; being 


33822 
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Co 
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+ .derftood of two or three Dealers, or not many 
being w Company of a great Number. A ſecond 
— * ce between Companies and Societies, is, that 
1 ially when they have excluſive Privi- 
can't be bliſhed without the Conceſſion of 
th "Prince, and need Letters Patents, Charters, &c. 
een for the latter, it is ſufficient to have the Con- 
ſent of the Members fixed and certified by Acts and 
Contracts, and authorized by Laws. In this Sort of 
Company, or Aſſociation, each Partner furniſhes his 
Quota, to have each their Part of +, +, , &c. ac- 
cording to the Agreement enter'd into among them 
2s” to each Aſſociate in particular is deliver'd an Ac- 
. in Company for his Portion, according to the 
Contract or Act of the Society. ie. 

But the Word Company is more E appro- 

vated to thoſe grand Aſſociations ſet on Foot for the 
Commerce of the remote Parts of the World ; as the 
Engliſþ and Dutch Eaſt- India Company, South-Sea Com- 
pany, Royal Company of both the Indies in France, &c. 
the Riſe and Eſtabliſhment whereof we ſhall here ſet 
before our Pupils, beginning with the Engliſh Com- 
panties. 

0 The moſt conſiderable Companies in England, are, 

the Eaſft-India Company, Royal African Company, Ham- 

burgh Company, Ruſſia Company, North-Sea Company, 

Turkey Company, South-Sea Company, Harborough Com- 
, and the Scotch Darien Company. 

The Engliþ Es r-Ix DIA Company was formed 
towards the latter End of the Reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, their Charter being dated in 1599. Their 
firſt Fleet, ſent out in 1600, brought back ſo rich a 
Cargo, that in a few Years they numbered 20 Ships. 
King James I, to ſhew how much he had its Intereſt 
at Heart, ſent ſeveral Embaſſies to the Great Mogul, 
Kings of Perſia, Japan, and other Princes, to make 
Treaties of Commerce in his Name, and that of the 
Company ;, ſome of which ſubſiſt ſtill, The King of 
Perſia, in particular, granted the Company ſeveral ex- 
traordinary Favours, in Recompence for the Service 
the Engliſh had done him, in aſſiſting him to expel the 
Portugueſe from Ormus, who, by means of their Lodg- 
ment there, engroſſed the whole Commerce of the Per- 
fan Gulph. 

But the greateſt Favours the Company receiv*d, were 
from King Charles II, who, by a Charter in 1669, 
granted them the Port and Iſland of Bombay, with all 
the Rights thereof, as ſurrendered to him by the Por- 
tugueſe; only reſerving to himſelf the Sovereignty 
and Homage thereof, with a yearly Acknowledgment 
of 101. per Annum in Gold. By another Charter, in 
1674, he granted them, in like Manner, the Iſland 


of St. Helena, belonging to him by Right of Con- 


, from the Dutch, who had before taken it from 
e Engliſh. | By a third Charter, he granted them the 
Power to erect a Court of Judicature, compoſed of a 
Lawyer and two Merchants, in all their Places, Settle- 
ments, Factories, &c. to judge of Seizures, and all 
marine Diſputes; as alſo, about Bargains, Exchange, 
Ec. and even of all Crimes committed on the high 
Seas, or in the Countries or Territories of the Company, 
in Ala, Africa, and America; the whole, however, 
agreeable to the Uſages and Cuſtoms of Merchants, 
and the Laws of Eügland. 
In 1662, the ſame Prince granted the Company a 
er, which contained a Confirmation of the an- 
tient ones of King James I. and Queen Elizabeth; or 
rather a new Charter, granting them Abundance of 
Privileges which they had not before enjoyed : This 
Charter is properly the Baſis of the Company, and that 
Whereon are Bunte all the Rights, and the Policy 
of the new Company, afterwards eſtabliſhed in 1698. 
It conſiſts of twenty-eight Articles: In the fr the 
King erects the Company into a Corporation, or Body 
Politick, under the Name of the Governor and Com- 
peny of Merchants trading to the Eaſt-Indies. The 
third granting them a common Seal: The fourth a 
Governor, and twenty-four Directors, or Aſſiſtants 
choſen out of the Proprietors, or Stock-holders : The 
fath, — eigbib, and ninth, regulate the Order 


and Policy of the Company, ſettle the Officers, Man- 
ner of Election, Authority, general Meetings, Sc. 
The tenth, fixes the Extant of the Grant; permits all 
thoſe of the Company, their Children of 21 Years of 
Age, their Apprentices, Factors, and Dopeſticks, 
to trade to the Indies, and any part of Aa, Africa, 
and America, beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the Streights of Magellan: The eleventh grants them 
Power to make By-Laws to be obſerved by the Offi- 
cers, Factors, &c. and to enjoin Penalties, provided 
thoſe Laws be not contrary to the ſtanding Laws of 
England: By the twelfth, the Payment of the Duties, 
Cuſtoms, Sc. of Goods, exported or imported is de- 
1 one half of it for half a Year, the other half a 
whole one : Providing withal, that if the Goods thus 
imported, be exported again in the Space of thirteen 
Months, no Duties ſhall be paid for ſuch Export, pro- 
vided it be done on board Engliſh Veſſels : The thir- 
teenth Article grants them a Power of exporting Fo- 
reign Gold for their Service abroad, and even Eng1i/ 
Gold coined in the Tower ; provided the Sum do not 
exceed 50,000 J. Sterling at a Voyage: By the four- 
teenth, and fifteenth, they are allowed ſix large Ships, 
and fix Pinks, to paſs freely through all the Limits of 
their Grant, without the King being able to lay any 
Embargo on them on any Occaſion : The fixteenth, 
grants them an excluſive Privilege; to have the ſole 
Right of Dealing to the Indies : Ordering the Seizure 
and Confiſcation of all Veſſels, Sc. which ſhall inter- 
fere : The nineteenth, obliges them to bring at leaſt 
as much Gold and Silver into the Kingdom, as they car- 
ry out each Voyage: The twenty-firſt, fixes the Sum in 
the capital Stock neceſſary to have a Vote in the Meet- 
ings, at 5007. Sterling: allowing however, ſeveral of 
thoſe who have leſs, to join ſeveral together to form a 
Voice: Laſtly, the 7wenty-fixth allows them to ſend 
Veſſels of War, and even to make Peace and War 
with all the Nations not Chriſtian, in the Extent of 
their Grant. 

All theſe four Charters of King Charles II. were 
confirmed by King James II. eſpecially the laſt, which 
was enforced with new Sanctions, particularly the Ar- 
ticle of Excluſion ; which in the Time of King Charles 
had been but little regarded, but was now enforced 
with ſuch rigorous Prohibitions, that all Interlopers 
ſeemed for ever excluded. 

The Shares or Subſcriptions of the Company, were 
originally only of 50 J. Sterling: But the Directors 
having a conſiderable Dividend to make in 1676, it 
was agreed to join the Profit to the Original, inſtead 
of withdrawing it; and thus the Shares were doubled, 
and became of 100 J. Sterling. 

The Company had from time to time undergone 
great Loſſes ; firſt in 1680, by the Loſs of Bantam, 
out of which they were driven, and their Magazines 
plundered by the Dutch, under Pretence of aſſiſting 
Sultan Aguz againſt Sultan Aan, his Father. Secondly, 
in 1682, when the great Number of Interlopers, to 
whom King Charles II. too eaſily granted Permiſſions, 
lowered their Shares Cent. per Cent. Thirdly, by the 
War which the Company maintained in the Indies againſt 


the Great Mogul ; wherein it was obliged to abandon 


the Factory of Surat, and to retire to Bombay. But 
{till ſhe repaired her Stock, and ſupported the Repu- 
tation of her Commerce, till the Revolution which 
happened ſoon after ; when the War, and the incredi- 
ble Loſſes the Company ſuſtained by the French Priva- 
teers, c. put it into ſo deſperate a Condition, that 
appearing ſcarce poſſible to be ſupported, a new one 
was erected. 

The Charter of the new Eaſt- India Company was of 
the Year 1698. Its Stock was ſo conſiderable, and the 
Subſcriptions ſo very ready, that in two Years Time, 
the Company had 40 Veſſels equipped in its Service; 


which was double of what the old one ever had; and 


ſent to the Indies (Communibus Annis) a Million Sterling 
in Silver; whereas the former had. never ſent above 
5000001. After the two Companies had ſubſiſted a few 
Years in à ſeparate State, Means were contrived to 
unite them, which was effected in 1702, when a new 

£7 1s Charter 
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Charter of Union was granted them, under the Name 
of the United Company of the Merchants of England 
trading to the Eaſt-Indies : Which being ſince expired, 
another Charter with new Powers was granted them 
in 1 | 

The argo which the Company ſends to the Eaſt-In- 
dies, is chiefly Silver, Bullion, and Pieces of Eight 
with Cloth, either Scarlet or Blue : They alſo ſend 
ſome Iron, and Lead. . 

The Returns from the Indies are chiefly Silks, both 
raw and manufactured, Cottons, Callicoes, Mullins, 
Drugs ; Tea, Coffee, China-Ware, Rice, Sago, Red- 
wood, Salt-petre, Pepper, Carmania Wool, Indigo, &c. 

For the CEconomy and Policy of the United Com- 
pany ; all Perſons without Exception, are admitred 
Members of it, native and Foreigners, Men and Wo- 
men, with this Circumſtance, that 500 J. in the Stock 
of the Company gives the Owner a Vote in the general 
Courts, and 20001. qualifies him to be choſen a Di- 
rector. The Directors are twenty-four in Number, 
including the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, but 
may be re-elected for four Years ſucceſſively. They 
have a Salary of 150 J. per Ann. and the Chairman of 
2007. The Meetings or Courts of Directors, are to 
be held at leaſt once a Week, but are commonly ſum- 
moned as Occaſions require. 

Out of the Body of Directors are choſen divers Com- 
mittees, who have the peculiar Inſpection of certain 
Branches of the Company's Buſineſs : As the Committee 
of Correſpondence, Committee of Buying, Committee 
of Treaſury, Committee of Warehouſes, Committee 
of Shipping, Committee of Accompts, Committee of 
private Trade, Committee of Houſe, and Committee 
to prevent the Growth of private Trade. 

Other Officers of the Company are—a Secretary, an 
Aſſiſtant with ſix Clerks; two Caſhiers, with five 
Clerks; a chief Accomptant with three Aſſiſtants, 
and twenty-two Clerks; a head Accomptant of the 
freight Accompts, with three Clerks ; a Paymaſter, 
with two Aſſiſtants, and one Clerk ; to which may be 
added a Surveyor of Ships and two Aſſiſtants; a Ships- 
huſband for receiving the Company's Goods at the Wa- 
ter- ſide, with an Aſſiſtant, and three Elders, a Solli- 
citor for Law Affairs, beſides Warehouſe-keepers, El- 
ders, and Labourers employed in the ſeveral Ware- 
houſes. 

The Watchouſes or Magazines of the Company are— 
that for Bengal Goods, which is managed by a Ware- 
houſe-keeper, and his Aſſiſtant, with three Elders ; 
under whom are a Number of Porters, employed at 
daily Wages. S.. Helen's Warehouſe for Coaſt and 
Surat Goods, in which are two Warehouſe-keepers, 
and four Elders, beſides Labourers. The Drugs 
Warehouſe for Drugs and China Wares, Pepper 
Warehouſe—Laſtly, the private Trade Warchouſe, all 
officered much like the firſt. 

The Company has no Ships of its own, except few 
ſmall Crafts uſed in the Indies: The reſt, whereby 
their Commerce is carried on, belong to other Perſons 
who build and let them out on Freight to the Company 
for each Voyage, according to the Terms of a Char- 
ter-party agreed on. By the By-laws of the Company 
no Veſſels are to be hired, wherein any Director is con- 
cerned, directly or indirectly, either as Owner or Part- 
owner: A Regulation which, it is ſaid, is not ſtrictly 
obſerved. 

No Perſons are allowed to have any private Trade, 
except the Company's Officers and Seamen ſent to India 
on board their Ships, who are licenſed to carry out 
and bring back Commodities to a certain Value, 
greater or leſs according to their Rank: But at their 
Return their Cargoes are to be conſigned to the Com- 
Pany, and fold by them at their next Sale: The Fews 
alſo, and other Dealers in Diamonds, are allowed to 
trade tor themſelves by the Company's Ships, on allow- 
ing ſo much per Cent. to the Company for F reight. 

The Company has three principal Settlements, viz. 
Fort Milliam in Bengal; Fort St. George on the Coaſt 
of Coromandel, and the Ifland of Bombay; each of 
which has ſevcral ſubordinate Factories. 


"- 


ſimbugar, Patna, Dacca, Ballaſore a 


The Factories dependant on Fort William, are C. 
on F ort St. George, are Fort 2 1 The 
vid, Vizagapatam, Ingeram, and Madiy "ay St. Da. 
on the Iſland of Bombay, are Ganbroon Surat Thok 
and Tellicherry. dur at tying 

The Royar ArRICAN Com . 
the Commerce of the Coaſts of Cues liſhed for 


much like that of the Eaft-Indies ; irs p. SCVemmed 


Iron Works, Sciſſars, Knives, M wan Draperies, 
and other leſs conſiderable Mock Tune 
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Ports of New Spain. equently even to the 


The firſt Eabliſhment of this C 
Charter granted in 1661, in r th Was by 2 
York, afterwards King James II. ſecurin ay — of 
Commerce of all the Country, Coalts, il the 
belonging to the Crown of Englaiid, dr not 2 Ec 
by any Chriſtian Prince; from Cape Blome vo | led 
North Lat. to the Cape of Good Hepe in z. 1 
Min. South Lat. The Charter was ſoon F — 30 
into the King's Hand by the Duke, and uf. 
Conſent of the Parties aſſociated with him in the En 
terprize ; and a new Charter granted in 166 = 
ampler Privileges than the former, The c a 
Adventurers here, were Queen Katherine of wag 
Queen Mary of France, the Duke of Yer} Hara 
Maria, Ducheſs of Orleans, Prince Rupert v brief 
the whole Court came into it. The otter Adven- 
turers, i. e. thoſe who were to be charged with the 
Management of Affairs, were choſen from among the 
wealthieſt and ableſt Merchants, eſpecially thoſe who 
had already dealt to thoſe Countries. By this Charter 
the Grant was enlarged, and the Company put in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the Countries, Sc. between the Port of 
Sally in S. Barbary to the Cape of Good Hope for a 
thouſand Years; only reſerving to the Crown the 
Homage thereof, with the Acknowledgment of two 
Elephants to be preſented the King or his Succeſſors, 
every Time any of them ſhould ſet Foot within the 
Countries and Colonies in their Grant. 

The Privileges granted by the Charter are, firſt, 
that the Company ſhall be a Corporation, or Body Po- 
litick ; ſhall have a Common Seal bearing on one Side 
an Elephant, ſupported by two Negroes; on the other 
the King's Portrait. That the Governor with his De- 
puty, and ſeven of the twenty-four Aſſiſtants, be au- 
thorized to take on them the Direction of Affair; 
that they may hold Courts, make Laws, inflict Pu- 
niſhments, c. provided, ſtill, they be equitable, and 
conſiſtent with the Laws of England. That the Ad- 
venturers may transfer their Stock at Pleaſure ; pro- 
vided the transfering be 'made in open Court and be 
regiſtered : That they may equip and ſend out what 
Veſſels they pleaſe, for Commerce or War ; but that 
they pay the Duties and Cuſtoms. That no Veſſels 
but thoſe of the Company, and thoſe authorized by it, 
ſhall traffick within the Limits of its Grant, on pain 
of Confiſcation: That the Company may make War, 
in Defence of its Colonies, againſt Invaders, Ge. that 


it have the Benefit of all the Mines in its Territories 3 


the King only reſerving to himſelf two Thirds of the 
Gold Mines, upon bearing two Thirds of the Expence. 
Laſtly, that the King reſerves for himſelf and his SUC- 
ceſſors, the Right of intervening, and being admutt 
at any Time a Sharer in the Stock, upon contributing 
a proportionable Sum to the reſt. 
This Charter was confirmed by new Letters e 
in 1673; followed by a Proclamation, inforcing i 4 
Obſervance of the Article of Excluſion z but Mem 


Charter nor Proclamation being able to ſecure = 
from Interlopers, they had Recourſe to the 83 | 
of King James II. who had been twice of the Nu 


of Merchants Adventurers ; of whom they om 
moſt ſevere Declaration in their Behalf, in the Lear 15 
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On this Foot tlie Company has ſtood ever ſince, till 
the Year 1720 3 when a new African Company being 
ed by the Duke of Chandois and others; and a 
2 ter purchaſed at the Expence of 250,000 l Ster- 
G the two Companies ſoon became united. | 
. HamBURGH COMPANY is the oldeſt trading 
Fſtabliſnment in England, though not always known 
by that Name, nor reſtrained to thoſe narrow Bounds; 
115 which it is now confined. It was firſt called the 
Company of Merchants trading to Calais, Holland, Zea- 
1d, Brabant, and Flanders: Then it acquired the ge- 
neral Title of Merchant Adventurers of England; as be- 
ing compoſed of all the Merchants trading to the Low 
Countries, the Baltick, and the German Ocean. Laſtly, 
it was called the Companyiief Merchant Adventurers of 
England trading to Hamburg. N 
This Compamy, as well as others in England built on 
its Model, is very different from thoſe abovemen- 
tioned ; and differs widely from the ordinary Plan and 
Syſtem of ſuch Societies. In effect, this is not a Society 
of Dealers, each furniſhing a Part of the Sum to con- 
ſtitute the capital Stock of the Company ; but a mere 
Aſſociation, or Body of Merchants, who have nothing 
in common but the Grant and Privilege of trading to 
Hamburgh, and ſome other Cities of Germany z each 
managing his own Commerce, and on his own Bot- 
tom ; only obſerving a certain Diſcipline, and ſome 
5 which none but the Company can eſtabliſh 


or change. 

The Fiſt Charter, whereby the Hamburgh Company 
was eſtabliſhed, was in 1406, under the Reign of King 
Henry IV; it was afterwards confirm'd, and augmented 
with divers Privileges, by many of his Succeſſors; 
among the reft, by Henry V, in 1413; Henry VI, in 
1422 ; Henry VII, in 1493, 1505, and 1506; Henry 
VIII, in 1509, 1517, and 1531; Edward VI, in 
1547; Queen Mary, in 1553; Elizabeth, in 1564, 
and 1586; James I, in 1605; and Charles II, in 
1661. But of all theſe Charters, there are properly 
none but thoſe of Henry IV, Henry VII, Elizabeth, 
James, and Charles, that are of any Importance, or 
that give the Company any Thing new ; the reſt being 
only ſimple Confirmations. 

Before the Charter of Henry IV, all the Engliſh 
Merchants who trafficked out of the Realm, were lefr 
to their own Diſcretion, and managed Affairs with 
Foreigners as might be moſt for their reſpective In- 
tereſts, without any Regard to the general Commerce 
of the Nation. Henry obſerving this Diſorder, endea- 
voured to remedy it, by uniting all the Merchants in 
his Dominions into one Body ; wherein, without lo- 
ſing the Liberty of trading each for himſelf, they 
might be governed by a Company ſtill ſubſiſting, and 
be ſubje& to Regulations, which ſhould ſecure 3 

neral Intereſt of the national Commerce, without Pre- 
judice to the Intereſt of Particulars. With this View, 
he granted all the Merchants of his Dominions, par- 
ticularly thoſe of Calais, then in his Hands, a Power 
of aſſociating themſelves into a Body Politick, with 
Directors and Governors, both in England and Abroad, 
to hold Aſſemblies, both for the Direction of Buſineſs, 
and the deciding of Controverſies among Merchants ; 
make Laws, puniſh Delinquents, and impoſe moderate 
Duties and Taxes on Merchandizes and Merchants, to 
be employed in the Service of the Corporation. 

Theſe few Articles of the Charter of Henry IV, 
vere much augmented by Henry VII, who firſt gave 
them the Title of Merchant- Adventurers to Calais, 
Holland, &c. gave them a Power of proclaiming and 
continuing free Fairs at Calais, and ordered that to be 
reputed a Member of the Society, each Perſon ſhould 
Pay 20 Marks Sterling; and that the ſeveral Members 
ſhould attend the general Meetings, or Courts ap- 
pointed by the Directors, whether at London, Calais, 
or elſewhere. The Non- execution of this laſt Article, 
and Contempt of ſome of the reſt, occaſioning great 

onveniencies to the Company's Affairs, another 

er was procured, whereby the Pain of Impriſon- 


ment was menaced, for thoſe who ſhould abſent them- 
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ſelves from tlie Meetings without a lawful Cauſe; or: , 
ſhould diſobey the Laws. | 

A Petition being made to Queen Elizabeth, in 
1564, for an Explanation of certain Articles in the 
Charter of Henry VII, and a Confirmation of the reſt 
granted by other Kings; that Princeſs; by a Charter 
of the ſame Year, declares; that to end all Diſputes, 
they ſhall be incorporated a- new, under the Title of 
the Company of Merchant- Adventurers of England; 
that all who were Members of the former Company, 
ſhould, if they deſired it; be admitted Members of 
this: That they ſhould have a common Seal; that 
they ſhould admit into their Society what. other Per- 
ſons, and on what Terms they pleaſed, and expel 
them again, on their Miſbehaviour: That the City of 
Hamburgh, and neighbouring Cities, ſhonld be repu- 
ted within their Grant, together with thoſe of the 
Low Countries, &c. in that of the former Company. 
That no Member ſhould marry out of the Kingdom, 
nor purchaſe Lands, &c. in any City beyond Sea 
and that thoſe who do, ſhall be, ipſo fatto, exchided 
for ever, 

Twenty-two Years after this firſt Charter, Queen 
Elizabeth granted them a ſecond, confirming the for- 
mer; and further granting them a Privilege of Exclu- 
ſion, with a Power of erecting in each City within their 
Grant, a ſtanding Council. | 

The woollen Manufacture being the principal Ob- 
ject of their Application, they met with great 
ſition therein, firſt from the Hanſe, who forc'd them 
frequently to change their Mart, or Staple; and after- 
wards under King James I, who having erected a Cor- 
poration in 1616, in Favour of ſome private Perſons, 
who offered to ſet up a Manufacture for dying and 
preſſing Cloth, &c. under Pretence whereof, the Com- 
pany of Merchant- Adventurers was prevented dealing 
therein. But the Project not ſucceeding; and the 
Charter being revoked two Years afterwards, the Mer- 
chant- Adventurers, whoſe Company had been diſſolved 
two Years before, were reſtored, in 1617, to their 
antient Privileges, and a new. Charter was given them, 
confirming their excluſive Right, and allowing them 
to have Officers in the ſeveral Cuſtom-Houſes, to have 
an Eye that they were not prejudiced in their woollen' 
Manufacture, under Pretence of the like Merchan- 
dizes which others were allowed to ſend to other Parts. 
This Charter of King James, is the laſt of thoſe con- 
firm'd by Charles II, in the grand Charter of 1667. 

The Revolutions which had happen'd in the Low 
Countries towards the End of the 16th Century, and 
which laid the Foundation of the Republick of Hol- 
land, having hinder'd the Company from continuing, 
their Commerce with their antient Freedom; it was 
oblig'd to turn it almoſt wholly to the Side of Ham- 
burgh, and the Cities on the German Ocean; from 
which Change, ſome People took Occaſion to change 
its Name to that of Hamburgh Company. 

The Russ1a ComPany was firſt projected towards 
the Reign of King Edward VI, executed in the 1ſt 
and 2d Years of Philip and Mary; but had not its 
Perfection till its Charter was confirm'd by Act of Par- 
lament under Queen Elizabeth, in 1566. It had its 
Riſe from certain Adventurers who were ſent in three 
Veſſels on the Diſcovery of new Countries, and to find 
out a North-Eaſt Paſſage to China: Theſe falling into 
the White Sea, and making up to the Port of Arch- 
angel, were exceedingly well receiv'd by the Muſco- 
vites, and at their Return ſollicited Letters Patents to 
ſecure to themſelves the Commerce of Ruſſia, for which 
they had form'd an Aſſociation. | | 

The Charter was promiſed them by Edward VI, but 
he dying, was firſt diſpatch'd by Queen Mary, in 1555. 
By this Charter, the Aſſociation was declar'd a Body 
Politick, under the Name of the Company of Merchant 
Adventurers of England, for the Diſcovery of Lands, 
Territories, Iſlands, &c. unknown, or unfrequented. 
Their Privileges were, to have a Governor, 4 Con- 
ſuls, and 24 Aſſiſtants, for their Commerce; for their 
Policy to make Laws, inflict Penaltics, ſend out Ships 
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to make Diſcoveries, take Poſſeſſion of them in the 
King's Name, ſet up the Banner Royal of England, 

lant them, and, laſtly, the excluſive Privilege of tra- 
ding to Archangel, and other Ports of Muſcovy, not 
yet frequented by the Enxgliſb. 

This Charter not being ſufficiently guarded, was con- 
firm'd by Parliament, in the 8th Year of Queen Eli- 
zabeth ; wherein it was enacted, that in Regard the 
former Name was too long, wy 7 be called 
the of Engliſh Merchants for diſcovering new 
T! A as Al hrs. Name, they Kolle be capable of 
acquiring, and holding all Kinds of Lands, Manors, 
Rents, c. not exceeding 100 Marks per Ann. and 
not held of her Majeſty. That no Part of the Con- 
tinent, Iſland, Harbour, c. not known or frequented 
by the firſt Enterprize of the Merchants of their Com- 
pany, ſituate to ho North, North-Weſt, or North-Eaſt 
of London, nor any Part of the Continent, Iſlands, 
Sc. under the Obedience of the Emperor of Ruſſia, 
or in the Countries of Armenia, Media, Hircanta, 
Perſia, or the Caſpian Sea, ſhall be viſited by any Sub- 
jets of England, to exerciſe any Commerce, without 
the Conſent of the ſaid Company, on Pain of Confiſ- 
cation. The ſaid Company ſhall uſe no Ships in her 
new Commerce, but thoſe of the Nation ; nor tranſport 
any Cloths, Serges, or other woollen Stuffs, till they 


have been dyed and preſſed. That in Caſe the Com- 


pany diſcontinue of itſelf to unload Commodities in 
the Road of the Abbey of St. Nicholas in Ruſſia, or 
ſome other Port on the North Coaſts of Ruſſia, for 
the Space of 3 Years ; the other Subjects of England 
ſhall be allow'd to traffick to Narva, while the ſaid 
Company diſcontinues its Commerce into Ruffia, only 
uſing Engliſh Veſſels. 

This Company ſubſiſted with Reputation almoſt a 
whole Century, till the Time of the Civil Wars. It 
is ſaid, the Czar then reigning (who was Alexis Mi- 
chael) hearing of the ſacrilegious Murder of King 
Charles I, order*d all the Engliſh in his Dominions to 
be expell'd; which the Dutch taking the Advantage 
of, ſettled in their Room. After the Reſtoration, the 
Remains of the Company re-eſtabliſh'd Part of their 
Commerce at Archangel, but never with the ſame Suc- 
ceſs as before; the Rigſſians being now well accuſtom'd 
to the Dutch Merchants and Merchandize. 

This Company ſubſiſts ſtill, ngarly on the Foot of 
that of Hamburgh, and the Northern and Turkey Com- 
panies, 1, e. each Member thereof trafficks for himſelf, 
and on his own Bottom, only paying an Acknowledg- 
ment of 12 or 13 /. Sterling, beſides ſome other Dues 
impos'd from Time to Time for the Occaſions of the 
Company, and the Commerce in general, 

The Nor rH-SEA ComPaNY, or, as ſome, more 
agreeably to its Charter, call it, Eaſt-Land Company, 
is eſtabliſh*d on the Foot of that of Hamburgh, from 
whence it appears to have been diſmember*d. Its 
Charter 1s dated in the Year 1579 ; by the firſt Article 
the Company is erected into a Body Politick, under the 
Title of the Company of Merchants of the Eaſt; to 
conſiſt of Engliſhmen, all real Merchants, who have 
exercis'd the Buſineſs thereof, and traffick*d thro? the 
Sound, before the Year 1568, into Norway, Sweden, 
Poland, Livonia, Pruſſia, Pomerania, &e. as alſo, Re- 
vel, Koningſberg, Dantzick, Copenhagen, &c. except- 
ing Nerva, Muſcovy, and its Dependencies. Moſt of 
the following Articles grant them the uſual Preroga- 
tives of ſuch Companies; as a Seal, Governor, Courts, 
Laws, Sc. 

The Privileges peculiar to this Company, are, that 
none ſhall be admitted a Member, who is already a 
Member of any other Company ; not any Retail Dealer 
at all. That no Merchant qualified be admitted, 
without paying 6 Pounds, 13 Shillings, and 6 Pence. 
That a Member of another Company, deſiring to re- 
nounce the Privileges thereof, and to be receiv*d into 
that of the Eaſt, ſhall be admitted gratis, provided 
he procures the ſame Favour for a Merchant of the 
Eaſt, willing to fill his Place, That the Merchant- 
Adventurers who never dealt in the Eaſt, in the Places 
expreſſed in the Charter, may be recciv'd as Members 
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of the Company, on paying 40 Mar: 
ſtanding this Union of the Aves Te notwith. 
with the Company of the Eaſt, each ſhaj Lala 
Rights and Privileges. That they hal retam y. 
Cloths but what are dy'd and prey export ng 
Pieces per Ann. which are allow'd them gra, F lc. 
The Charter was confirm'd by Gel” 
with this Addition, that no Perſon, of wha m 1661, 
ſoever, living in London, ſhould be admit Quai; 
ber, unleſs he were free of the City, a Men. 
The Tuxk Y ComMPany, or Lryayy co 
is eſtabliſh'd on the Foot of the Hambur 5 A Axr, 
i. e. there is no common Fund, where 1 


| Many, 
rers depoſit their Stock, to make one 15 1 Ado 


y. 
but the Commerce thither is free, each 1 ere 
ficking for himſelf ; but obſerving, with, u. pet, 
and Orders of the Company, and contributr Rules 
ſionally towards the common Expences, S OCCa- 

This flouriſhing Body had its Riſe under 
Elizabeth; James I. confirm'd its Charter in 
adding new Privileges. During the Civil Was 
happen d ſome Innovations in the Govemment f 
Company ; many Perſons having been admitted M the 
bers, not qualified by the Charters of Queen Flake 
and King James, or that did not conform tothe th 
lations preſerib'd. Charles II, upon his Reto 
endeavour'd to ſet it upon its antient Baſis, tg er 
End, he gave them a Charter, containing rot onl 
Confirmation of their old one, but alfy feyery1 "ba 
Articles of Reformation. By this the Company i; 
erected into a Body Politick, capable of making Las 
Sc. under the Title of the Company of Merchant if 
England trading to the Seas of the Levant, The Num. 
ber of Members is not limited, but is ordinarily about 
300. The principal Qualification requir'd, is, tha: 
the Candidate be a Freeman of Londen, and a Whole 
ſale Merchant, either by Family, or by ſerving an 
Apprenticeſhip of ſeven Years. Thoſe under 2; 
Years of Age, pay 23 l. Sterling, at their Admiſſion ; 
thoſe above, twice as much. Each makes Oath, at 
his Entrance, not to ſend any Merchandizes to the Le- 
vant, but on his own Account; and not to conſign 
them to any but the Company's Agents, or Factors. 

The Company has a Court, or Board, at London, 
compos'd of a Governor, Deputy-Govemor, and 12 
Directors, or Aſſiſtants ; who are all actually to live 
in London, or the Suburbs. They have allo a Deputy 
Governor in every City and Port, where there are any 
Members of the Company. The Afembly at Lando 
ſends out the Veſſels, regulates the Tariff for the Price 
at which the European Merchandizes, ſent to the Le- 
vant, are to be ſold ; and for the Quality of thote re- 
turn'd. It raiſes Taxes on Merchandizes, to deiray 
Impoſitions, and the common nces of the (an. 
pany ; preſents the Ambaſſador which the King 1s to 
keep at the Port, elects two Conſuls for Smyrna and 
Conſtantinople, &c. : 

One of the beſt Regulations of the Company, 
not to leave the Conſuls, or even Ambaſſador, to fix 
the Impoſition on Veſſels for defraying the * 
Expences, (a Thing fatal to the Companies of moſt 
other Nations) hut to allow a Penſion to the Ambai- 
ſador and Conſuls, and even to the chief Officers; » 
Secretary, Chaplain, Interpreters, and * 
that there may not be any Pretence for their Tat 
any Sum at all on the Merchants, or Mercbartes, : 

In extraordinary Caſes, the Conſuls, and even 7 
baſſador himſelf, have Recourſe to two Deu gan 
the Company reſiding in the Levant; or, il che Here 
be very important, aſſemble the whole Nos. . 
are regulated the Preſents to be given, the Vos Ion 
be made, and every Thing to be deliberated; w the 
the Reſolutions here taken, the Deputies appoit It is 

Treaſurer to furniſh the Monies, Ec. requir d. 705 
true, the Ambaſſador and Conſuls may act — Fox 
theſe Occaſions ; but the Penſion being allow'd th 


on Condition of declinipg them, they chuſe rather to 


fir ſtill. 2 
The ordinary Commerce of this Company ee 
from 20 to 25 Veſſels, from 25 to 30 Pieces of C 
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as, there 
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The Merchandizes exported thither are Cloths of all 
Kinds and Colours, Pewter, Lead, Pepper, Cochineel, 
and a great deat of Silver, which they take up at Ca- 
4: The Rewrns are in raw Silks, Galls, Camlets, 
Wools, Cottons, Morocco Leather, Aſhes tor making 
Glaſs and Soap, and ſeveral Gums, and medicmal 


1 * Commerce of this Company to Smyrna, Conſtan- 
tinople, and Scanderoon, is not eſteemed much leſs 
conſiderable than that of the Zaſt-India Company but 
is, doubtleſs, more advantageous to England ; in regard 
it takes off more of the Engliſh Manufactures than the 
other, which is chiefly carried on in Money. 
The Places reſerved for the Commerce of this Com- 
are all the States of Venice, in the Gulph of Ve- 
nice; the State of Raguſa; all the States of the Grand 
Seignior, and the Ports of the Levant, and Mediterra- 
nean; excepting Carthagena, Alicant, Barcelona, Va- 
lencia, Marſeilles, Toulon, Genoa, Leghorn, Civitta 
Vecchia, Palermo, Meſſina, Malta, Majorca, Minerca, 
and Corſica, and other Places on the Coalt of France, 
Spain and [taly. | 
Many take the SouTa-SEA Company, eſtabliſhed 
towards the Cloſe of the 17th Century, to have been 
originally intended, rather as a political Contrivance 
for railing a Fund of Money, to ſerve in the preſſing 
Occaſions of the State, than as a real Eſtabliſhment for 
the Sake of Commerce. For the Nation being ex- 
hauſted of Money by the long Wars with France (and 
who but Maden could wiſh for another) it is no Won- 
der the Phantom of a new Company ſhould be raiſed to 
bring in the Subſcriptions of the monied Men, as the 
only Expedient to be ſupplied with Money, without 
diſſatisfying the People, already wore out with Subſi- 
dies, Sc. Be this as it will, it is certain the Miniſtry 
never thought ſeriouſly, during the whole Courſe of 
the War, about making any Settlement on the Coaſt 
of South-America , which was the Thing wherewith 
the People were firſt flattered : Beſides, that the Fund 
having been apparently perverted to defray the Ex- 
pences of the War, its Value was fo lowered, that it 
muſt, in all Probability, have ſunk outright, but for 
the unexpected Help it met with in 1713, by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, the Buſineſs of the French Aſſiento 
Company, which was to furniſh the Spaniſh Meſt-ludies 
with Negroes, was reſigned to the Eugliſb, in favour 
of the South-Sea Company; which by this Turn relieved 
itſelf from its languiſhing Condition, and became in a 
Condition to vie with the moſt flouriſhing Companies 
of Commerce in Eagland. The Treaty of this Com- 
pany with the Spaniards commences from May 1713, 
and was to hold 30 Years, during which Time the 
Company was to furniſh the Spaniſh America with 
144,000 Negroes, of both Sexes, between fifteen and 
twenty-five Years of Age, ſound, Sc. at the rate of 
48001. per Ann. and for all they furniſhed beſides, 
only to pay half the Dues to the King of Spain, for the 
firſt 25 Years of the Farm, or Afentoe. It may be 
added, that in Conſideration of 200,000 Piaſtres paid 
in Advance to the King of Spain, to be reimburſed as 
the Dues riſe for the firſt ten Years,* the Compary was 
only to pay Dues for 4000. The King's Due is 33 
Piaſtres 4 per Head. | 


Note, that a Negro between 17 or. 18 and 30 Years of 
Age, was antiently only valued at about 45 Shil- 
lings, in their own Country, and in the Commodi- 
ties proper for that Country, which are Brandes, 
* Iron, Linnen, Paper, Braſs Pots, Baſons, &c. But 
their Value is now much enhanced, and it is ſeldom 
they meet with a good Negro, for 5 J. they fre- 
 » Qently give 7 or 8, _ 

There are various Ways of procuring them: 
Some, to avoid Famine, fell themſelves, their 
Wives and Children, to their Princes, or great Men, 
who have wherewithal to ſubſiſt them. Others are 
made Priſoners in War; and great Numbers ſeized 
in Excurſions made for that very Purpoſe, by the 
Petty Princes upon one anothers Territories; in 
which it is uſual to ſweep away all, both. Old and 
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T Young, Male and Female, The Negroes tnake 4 
frequent Practice of ſurprizing one another while 
the European Veſſels are at Anchor, and drag in 
'thoſe they have caught, to them, and ſelling them 
. 1a ſpite of themſelves; and it is no extraordinary 
Thing to ſee the Son ſell, after this Manner, his 
Father or Mother, and the Father his own Children, 
tor a few Bottles of Brandy, and a Bar of Iron. 
As ſoon as the Ship has its Complement, it im- 
mediately makes off; the poor Wretches, While 
yet in Sight of their Country, falling into ſuch deep 
Grief and Deſpair in the Paſſage, that a great Part 
of them languiſh, fall into Sickneſs, and die ; 
others diſpatch themſelves by refuſing their Food ; 
others by itopping their Breath, .in a Manner pecu- 
har to themſelves, by turning and folding their 
Tongue, which immediately ſtrangles them ; others 
daſh out their Brains againſt the Ship; and others 
jump overboard, The only ſure Means to preſerve 
them is to have ſome muſical Inſtrument -play to 
them, be it ever ſo mean. But this exceſſive Love 
for their Country abates as they get further off; At 
their Arrival in the Colonies each Negro is fold for 
86 or 407, they make the chief Riches of the Inha- 
itants of the Iſlands, &c. a Man, v. gr. who has 
twelve Negroes is eſteemed a rich Man, 


The laſt Article of the Treaty between the Spaniards 
and the South-Sea Company, gave them a farther Pri- 
vilege, which was, that the Exgith Aſffientiſts ſhould 
be allowed, every Year, to fend to the Spaniſh Ame- 
rica, a Ship of 500 Tons, loaden with the ſame Com- 
modities the Spaniards uſually carry thither ; with a 
Licence to ſell the ſame concurrently with them, at 
the Fairs of Porto Bello, Carthagena, and Vera Cruz. 
This additional Article was ſuppoſed as advantageous 
to the Company, as the whole Contract beſides ; being 
granted contrary to the uſual Spaniſh Policy, which 
has ever preſerved the Commerce of their America to 
themſelves. Some new Articles had been added 
ſince, to the antient Aiento; as that the Eugliſb ſhould 
ſend their Regiſter Ships yearly, even though the Spa- 
niſþ Flota and Galleons ſhould not go; and that for 
the firſt ten Years the ſaid Ships may be of 650 Ton. 
The chief Eſtabliſhment of the French Aſiento Com- 
pany was at Buenos - Ayres, a Town of conſiderable 
Trade on the Coaſt of South-Americe. The South- 
Sea Company, 'who, without changing their Name, 
took on them the Afiento, or Farm of Negroes, pre- 
ſerved the ſame Eſtabliſhment z and it is here their 
Veſſels diſembarked their Negroes, which they had 
purchaſed through all the Coalts of Africe within their 
Grant. K 
The Company, it is certain, ſet out with good Suc- 
ceſs; and there was room to hope ſtill better; ſince, 
beſides that the Value of their Stock the firſt five 
Years, roſe faſter, in Proportion, than that of any 
other Company ; his late Majeſty, after purchaſing 
10,000 J. Sterling therein, was pleaſed to condeſcend 
to be their Governor. 
Under the Auſpices of this South-Sea Company, was 
formed, in 1720, that monſtrous Scheme, the Exe- 
cution thereof in 1720-21, proved oppreſſive to the 
whole Nation in general, and cauſed the entire Ruin 
of a great Number of Families, which were not in the 
infamous Secret. | 
The pretended Deſign of theſe Undertakings, was 
to raiſe a Stock for the retrieving, ſetting on Foot, and 
carrying on ſome promiſing and uſetul Branch of 
Trade, Manufacture, Machinery, or the like. In 
order to which Propoſals were given out, ſnewing the 
Advantages of the Deſign, and inviting Perſons into 


it. The Sum neceſſary to carry on the Affair, toge- 


ther with the Profit expected from it, were divided 
into a certain Number ot Shares, or Subſcriptions, to 


be purchaſed by Perſons diſpoſed to adventure therein. 


The real Deſign, in ſome, was to raiſe a Sum for the 
rivate Advantage of the Projectors ; to be laid out 
y them in Scuib- Sea Stock, Sc. in hopes by the Riſe 

thereof, to be able to refund the Subſcribers Money, 
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with Profit to themſelves. In others the Deſign was 
abſolutely to defraud the Adventurers of their Sub- 
ſeription- money, without any View to Reſtitution. 

There was a third Kind ſomewhat different : The 
Projectors of theſe, to proceed the more ſecurely, pro- 
poſed to have Books opened and Subſcriptions taken 
at ſome Time to come; and in the mean Time took 
Money, by way of Premium, to entitle Perſons to be 
admitted Subſcribers, as ſoon as the Affair ſhould be 
ripe, for dividing into Shares: Several thouſand Shares 
were thus frequently beſpoke in one Day; and Pre- 
miums from one Shilling to ſome Pounds, paid there- 
upon, to the Profit of the Projectors. 

The Number of BuBBLES, and their Qualities, 
were very extraordinary : Some of them too autho- 
rized by Patents; and in others, the Projectors and 
their Proprietors formed into Corporations : Some for 
Fiſheries, ſome for Inſurances, ſome for the digging 
of their Mines, c. but all in general for picking 
Pockets. Poſterity, doubtleſs, will be ſurpriſed to 
hear of BusBLEs, for cleaning the Streets, others for 
furniſhing Shoes, others for Stockings, others for Phy- 
ſick, others for the Maintenance of Baſtard Children, 
others for buying bad Titles, others for the lending of 
Money, &c. 

The HARBOROVOH CoMPaANY, was deſigned to 
ſet on Foot an immediate Commerce, between the 
Subjects of England, and thoſe of his Britannick Ma- 
jeſty's German Territories. The firſt Scheme was laid 
ia 1717; and a Charter obtained ſome Time after. 

The WSTIN DIA ComPanits, or thoſe of the 
Engliſh Colonies in North- America, are of a lower Claſs 
than thoſe abovementioned ; and too numerous to be 
here deſcribed. Their Names are, the Hudſon's Bay 
Company, Virginia Company, New England, New York, 
Penſilvania, New Scotland, Maſſachuſet, Connecticut, 
Bermudas, Tobago, and Carolina Companies. 

The Scorch Darien ComPany, was eſtabliſhed 
with a good Proſpect at Edinburgh, in 1699, for the 
Commerce of South-America. They ſent an Armament 
and a Colony, which they endeavoured to eſtabliſh in 
the Iſthmus of Darien, which parts North and South- 
America : But the Engliſh Miniſtry not thinking pro- 
per to avow the firſt Succeſſes of the Company, which 
had alarmed Spain, ever jealous of this Part of her 
Territories, the Scotch Colony was diſperſed by the 
Spaniards in 1700: And thus vaniſhed the beſt Pro- 
ject that ever was formed, for diſputing with that Na- 
tion the Poſſeſſion of thoſe Countries, from which ſhe 
pretends to exclude all other Nations. 

There are likewiſe ſeveral Companies of Commerce 
eſtabliſhed in France, viz. the Eaſt-India Company, 
M eſt- India Company, French Mifſiſippi Company, Company 
of the Weſt, India Company, Company of the Baſtion of 
France, Guinea Company, and Aſſiento Company. A- 
mong thoſe different Companies ſome of them have 
been ſuppreſſed, ſome incorporated, and others are 
yet ſubſiſting. | 

Of theſe laſt is the FRENCH EASTAINx DIA Company, 
eſtabliſhed in 1664, with an excluſive Privilege to 
trade for 30 Years in all the Seas of the Eaſt-Indies and 
South-Sea: No Adventurer to be admitted without 
1000 Livres in Stock; and Foreigners who have 
20,000 Livres in Stock, to be reputed Regnicoles. 
The Patent grants them the Iſland of Madagaſcar ; 
and the King to be at one Fifth of the Expence of the 
three firſt Armaments, without Intereſt ; the Principal 
to be refunded in ten Tears; or if the Company find it 
loſes on the whole, the Loſs to fall on the King's 
Side, 

The capital Fund of the Company, which was moſt- 
ly turniſhed by the King, was ſeven or eight Millions 
of Livres, but was to have been 15 Millions. But 
though no Means were wanting to ſupport the Company, 
yet it ſtill drooped, and till ſtruggled ; till having 
ſubliſted ten Years without any Change in its Form, 
and being no longer able to diſcharge its Engagements, 
there were new Regulations concerted ; but to little 
purpoſe. At length Things not being diſpoſed for a 
] Laſl-Iudia Company, nor much Good to be ex- 
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pected from the old one, in 1508 the Min: 1 
Directors to treat with ce rich — allowed the 
and reſign to them their Privilege Yo 3 
ditions. In the Hands of theſe laſt the Certain Con. 
to e | Company began 
Its chief Factory is at Pontich . 
the Coaſt of Coromandel: This * * Rs » On 
Director-general; the other Factories are 8 
able. The Merchandizes which the Coy, ider 
into France, are Silks; Cottons, Spices Coff brings 
Salt-petre; ſeveral Kinds of Gums and Dry e Rice, 
Wax, printed Callicoes, Muſlins, c. 88, Woods 
The FRENCH WESTAINDIA Compare .. 
bliſhed in 1664 : Their Charter gave 8 
ty and Seigniory of Canada, Acadia, Alle lobe 
Ine of Cayenne, and the Terra Firma of Ay... ad, 
the River of the Amazons to that of . from 
an excluſive Privilege for the Commerce . poo 


Places, as alſo of Senegal and the Coaſts of Faber 
5 WT 


forty Years, only paying half the Duties, The St 

of the Company was ſo conſiderable, that in le tha on 
Months, 45 Veſſels were equipped ; wherewith the 
took Poſſeſſion of all the Places in their Grant Ki 
ſettled a Commerce; yet it only ſubſiſted nine y « 
In 1674 the Grant was revoked, and the Comcin 
above re- united to the King's Dominions, a; 3 
the King reimburſing the Actions of the Advernre., 
This Revocation was owing partly to the Por 

of the Company occaſioned by its Loſſes in the Wars 
with England, which had neceſſitated it to borrow 
above a Million ; and even to alienate its excluſive 
Privilege for the Coaſts of Guinea; but alſo to its hay. 
ing in good Meaſure anſwered its End; which was to 
retrieve the Commerce of the Weſt-Indies from the 
Dutch, who had tore it from them : For the French 
Merchants being now accuſtom'd to the Traffick to 
the Antilles, by Permiſſion of the Company, were ſo 
attach'd to it, that it was not doubted they would 
ſupport the Commerce after the Diſſolution of the Cam- 


enturers, 


The Fxencn Miss is PI Company was firſt eſta- 
bliſh'd in 1684, in Favour of the Chevalier De la 
Salle; who having projected it in 1660, and being 
appointed Governor of the Fort Frontigniac, at the 
Mouth of that River, travell'd over the Country in 
the Year 1683, and return'd to France to ſollicit the 
Eſtabliſhment. This obtain*d, he ſet fail for his new 
Colony, with four Veſſels laden with Inhabitants, &c. 
but entering the Gulph of Mexico, did not, it ſeems, 
know the River that had coſt him ſo much Fatigue, 
but ſettled on another River unknown, where his Co- 
lony periſn'd, by Degrees; ſo that in 168; there were 
not 100 Perſons remaining. Making ſeveral Expe- 
ditions to find the Miſſiſippi, he was kill'd in one of 
them by a Party who mutiny'd againſt him; where- 
upon, the Colony was diſpers'd, and loſt. M. Hiber- 
ville afterwards ſucceeded better; he found the Mi, 
fſifeppi, built a Fort, and ſettled a French Colony : But 
he was poiſon'd, it is ſaid, by the Intrigues of the 
Spaniards, who fear'd ſuch a Neighbour. In 1712, 
M. Crozat had the whole Property of trading to the 
French Territories call'd Louifiane, granted him for 
15 Years. 

In 1717, the Sieur Crozat ſurrender'd his Grant, 
and in the ſame Year a new Company Was e 
under the Title of Company or THE WST; to 
which, beſides every Thing granted to the m_ 
Company, was added the Commerce of Caftor, emo] © 
by the Canada Company from the Year 1 706, __ 
piring in 1717. In this Eſtabliſhment, an equal 3 
was had to the Finances, and the Commerce o of 
Nation; and, accordingly, Part of the ſn 
its Eſtabliſhment regarded the ſettling 3 Co 79 7 
Trade, Sc. the other the vending Part of the = 
of State, which could no longer ſabſiſt on their pre C 
Footing. The former are no more than arc u = 
ſuch Eſtabliſhments ; for the latter, the — 1 
fix d at 500 Livres, each yable in Bills of in 
the Actions to be eſteem'd as Merchandize . Wy . 
that Quality to be bought, ſold, and traffick d. Bill 
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pills of State which make the Fund of the Actions, 
be converted into yearly Revenue. To put the fi- 
8 Hand to the Compam, in 1717, its Fund 
po 6x'd at an hundred millions of Livres, which be- 
- » cid, the Caſh was ſhut up. 
"Sowa junction of the former Company with that of 
Canada, Was immediately follow'd by its Union with 
chat of Senegal, both in the Year 1718, by an Arret 
F Council, which at the ſame Time granted the new 
: ny the Commerce of Caſtor, and made it Miſtreſs 
of the Negro, or Guinea Trade, to the French Colo- 
nies in America. ge | 

Nothing was now wanting to its Perfection, but an 
Union with the Eaſt-India Company, and with thoſe of 
China and St. Domingo, which was effected; with the 
two firſt in 1719, and with the third in 1720. This 
Union of the Eaft-India and China Companies with the 

ny of the Weſt, occaſion'd an Alteration of the 
Name, and it was henceforth call'd the Inp1Aa Com- 
The Reaſons of the Union were, the Inability of 
the two former to carry on their Commerce, the im- 
menſe Debts they had contracted in the Indies, eſpe- 
cially the Eaſt Company, Complaints whereof had been 
{nt to Court by the Indians, which diſcredited the 
Company ſo, that they durſt not appear any longer at 
Surat ; laſtly, the little Care they took to diſcharge 
their Engagements, and their having transferr'd their 
Privilege to the private Traders of St. Malo, in Con- 
ſideration of a Tenth in the Profits of the Returns of 
their Ships. 

The antient Actions of the Company of the Weſt 
which were not at Par when this Engraftment was pro- 
jected, e're it was compleated, were riſen to 300 per 
Cent. which unexpected Succeſs gave Occaſion to 
conclude the new Actions of the united Companies 
would not bear leſs Credit. The Concourſe of Sub- 
ſcribers was ſo great, that in a Month's Time there 
were above fifty Millions ſubſcrib'd for: The firſt 
wenty- five Millions Actions which were granted to 
the India Company beyond the 100 Millions of Stock 
alow'd the Company of the Weſt, being fill'd as ſoon 
3 the Books were open'd ; to ſatisfy the Earneſtneſs 
of the Subſcribers, the Stock was increas'd by ſeveral 
fArrets to three hundred Millions. Credit ſtill increa- 
fing, the new Actions roſe to 1200 per Cent. and 
thoſe of the antient Company of the Weſt to 1900 per 
Ent. an exorbitant Price, to which no other Company 
ever role. 

Its Condition was now fo flouriſhing, that in 1719 
it offer'd the King to take a Leaſe of all his Farms for 
9 Years, at the Rate of 3500000 Livres per Annum 
more than had been given before; and to lend his 
Majeſty twelve hundred Millions to pay the Debts of 
the State, Theſe Offers were accepted; and the 
King, in Conſideration hereof, granted them all the 
Privileges of the ſeveral Grants of the Companies uni- 
ted to that Company, to the Year 1770; on Condition, 
however, of diſcharging all the Debts of the old Eaſt- 
India Company, without any Deduction at all. The 
Loan of twelve hundred Millions (which are above 
lixty Millions Sterling) not being ſufficient for the Oc- 
caſions of the State, was augmented, three Months 
aſterwards, with three hundred Millions more; which, 
with the former Loan, and another of one hundred 
Millions before, made ſixteen hundred Millions : For 
— the King was to pay Intereſt at the Rate of 3 

t, 

The Duke of Orleans, in February 1720, did the 

Company the Honour to preſide in their Aſſembly, 


where he made ſeveral Propoſals to them on the Part 


of the King : The principal was, that they ſhould 
on them the Charge and Adminiſtration of the 
Royal Bank. This was accepted, and Mr. Law, 
Comptroller- General of the Finances, was nam'd 
2 Inſpector- General of the Company and 
This Union, which, it was propos'd, would have 
n 2 mutual Help to both thoſe famous Eſtabliſh- 
ments, prov'd the fatal Point from whence the Fall 
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of both commenced. From this Time, both the 
Bank Bills, and the Actions of the Companies, began 
to fall; in Effect, the firſt periſh'd abſolutely, and 
the other had been drawn along with it, but for the 
prudent Precautions taken for its Support. — 

The firſt Precaution was, the revoking the Office 
of Inſpector-General, and obliging Mr. Law to quit 
the Kingdom: The antient Directors were diſcarded, 
and new ones ſubſtituted; and to find the Bottom of 
the Company's Affairs, it was order*d, that they ſhould 
give an Account of what they had receiv'd, and dif- 
burs'd, both on the Account of the Company, and 
of the Bank, which they had had the Management of 
near a Year. Another Precaution to come at the State 
of the Company, was, by endeavouring to diſtinguiſh 
the lawful Actionaries, from the Miſſiſippi, Extortioners; 
whoſe immenſe Riches, as well as their criminal Ad- 
dreſs in realizing their Actions into Species or Mer- 
chandize, were become ſo fatal to the State; in order, 
if poſſible, to ſecure the honeſt Adventurers their 
Stock. To this End, an Inquiſition was made into 
their Books, c. by Perſons appointed by the King; 
and the new Directors, or, as they were call'd, Re- 
giſſeurs, began ſeriouſly to look about for their Com- 
merce Abroad. 

The French have had ſeveral other Companies, ſome 
whereof have fallen of themſelves, the reſt upon the 
Expiration of their Grants; as the 

ComPeany OF THE BasT1on oF FRANCE, which 
was at firſt a ſimple Aſſociation of two Merchants at 
Marſeilles, in the 15th Century, for fiſhing of Coral 
in the Gulph of Stora-Couzcoury, on the Coaſt of 
Barbary, on the Frontiers of Algiers and Tunis. Having 
obtain'd Leave of the Sultan, Soliman II, to make an 
Eſtabliſhment ; and having likewiſe treated with the 
Mooriſh Princes of the Country; in 1561, they built 
a little Fort, call'd the Baſtion of France, whence the 
Company took its Name. The firſt Undertakers not 
being ſucceſsful, a new Grant was obtain'd of Ma- 
homet III, in 1604, to new Undertakers: In 1628, it 
began to flouriſh, and the Colony conſiſted of 800 
People; but the Death of their Governor, in 1633, 
gave them a Blow they never recover'd. 

Several of the Companies have ſince endeavour'd to 
ſet up the fiſhing of Coral on its antient Eoot, but hi- 
therto in vain. 

The Gvinza ComPany was eſtabliſh'd in 1685; 
its Grant expir'd in 1505, but it continu'd its Trade 
of Negroes, by the King's Permiſſion, under the Name 
of Aſiento Company, to the Year 1713; when, by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, that Trade was ſurrender'd (as we 
have obſery*d already) to the Engliſh South-Sea Company. 

The Term Affiento, or Affienta, is originally Spa- 
niſh, and ſignifies a Bargain. Accordingly, the firſt 
Aſfiento was a Contract made with the French Guinea 
Company, whereby they were put in Poſſeſſion of a 
Privilege for furniſhing the Spaniſh Dominiohs in A. 
merica with Negro Slaves, in Conſideration of a cer- 
tain Duty which they were to 'pay to the King of 
Spain's Farms, for every Negro thus furniſh'd. 

This Contract was ſign'd in the Year 1702, to laſt 
10 Years, with a further Liberty allow'd the A ientiſts 
of two Years more, in Caſe they had not furniſh'd 
the whole Number ſtipulated before, The two prin- 
cipal Articles regarded, firſt, the Number of Negroes 
to be provided, which was 3800 while the War laſted, 
and 4800 in Caſe of Peace. 2. The Duty to be paid 
the King of Spain, during the Farm, or Affento'; 
which was fix'd at 33 Pieces of Eight per Head, or 
Pieza de India. 

The Dutch have, likewiſe, ſeveral Companies of 
Commerce, viz. the Dutch Eaſt-India Company, the 
Weſt-India Company, the North Company, and the Le- 
vant Company. ; bp. 

The DuTcn EasT-InDia Company had its Rife 
in the midſt of the Struggle which that People had 
for their Liberty : For the Spaniards having forbid all 
Commerce with them, and ſhut up all their Ports ; Ne- 


ceſſity inſpir'd ſome Zealanders to feek a new North- 
Eaſt Paſſage to China, IE 


This 
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This Enterprize proving unſucceſsful to three ſeveral 
Armaments, in 1594, 1595, and 1596z a fecond 
Company was form'd, under the Name of the Com- 
pany of the remote Parts; which in 1595 took the 
ordinary Rout of the Portugueſe to the Indies, and re- 
turn'd in two Years and a Halt's Time, with little 
Gain, but good Hopes, : 3 5 

This Company, and a new one juſt eſtabliſh' d at 
Amſterdam, being united, equipp'd other Fleets, and 
theſe occaſion'd other Companies at Amſterdam, Rot- 
terdam, Zealand, &c. inſomuch, that the States began 
to apprehend they might be prejudicial to each other. 
Under this Concern, they call'd all the Directors of 
the ſevcral Companies together, who all conſented to 
an Union, the Treaty Whercof was confirm'd by the 
States in 1602; a very remarkable Epocha, as being 
that of the moſt ſolid and celebrated Eitabliſhment of 
Commerce that ever was in the World, ; 

Its firſt Capital was 6440200 Florins, which was 
employ'd in the Equipment of two Fleets, one of 14 
Veſſels, which fail'd from Holland in the Month of 
February 1603; and the other of 13, which ſail'd in 
the Month of December following. In this F und, the 
undermention'd Cities of Holland participated, vig. 


Florins. 
Amſterdam tor the + 3686430 


Zealand + — 1275653 


Delft —— 5 466552 
Rotterdam —— 775 174562 
Hoorn . 7; —— 268430 


Enchuyſen Oo 568563 


The whole Capital 6440200 


At the Return of the two Fleets, the Company 
made ſo conſiderable a Profit, that in April, 1610, 
there was a Repartition made 


Of 75 per Cent. in Mace. 
In November following, of 50 per Cent. in Pepper. 
In December, the ſame Year, of 74 per Cent. in Caſs. 


In all 


1324 per Cent. as above. 
In March, 1612, there was a Repartition made, 


Of 30 per Cent. in Money. 
In December following, of 37 per Cent. in Money. 


In all 87% per Cent. as above. 


And in Auguſt, 1613, another Repartition made, 
Of 42 per Cent. in Money. 


This Company is grown ſo powerful, and has ſo 
many Veſſels, and Means to equip them, that it is a 
Thing almoſt incredible. It often wages War againſt 
the moſt powerful Princes of the Eaſt, and, notwith- 
ſtanding, continues its Commerce. It has in the Indies 
160 Veſſels, from 30 Pieces of Cannon to 60; and, 
in Time of War, can arm 40 of the largeſt, 

The Company is govern'd by 60 Directors, divided 
into ſeveral Chambers; 20 in that of Amſterdam, 12 
in that of Zealand, 14 in that of Delft and Rotterdam, 
and a like Number in thoſe of Sluys and Hoorn. As 
each Grant expires, the Company is oblig'd to pro- 
cure a new one, which it has already done four Times 


ſince the firſt, viz. one in 1622, for 21 Years, like 


the firſt; another for 21 Years, commencing in 1647 ; 


and a third in 1663, for 25 Years; a fourth in Ad- 


vance, commencing in 1698, which ended in 1740. 


Fach Grant coſt the Company a conſiderable Sum ; 
that in 1647 coſt 1600000 Livres, and the two fol- 
The laſt of 1698 was confirm'd 
by a Placard of the Statcs General, granting them an 


lowing ones more, 


excluſive Privilege. 


Their Factories, Reſidences, Cc. in the Eaſt-In- 


dies, are almoſt infinite, reaching from the Perſian 
Gulph to the Coaſts of China, The principal is — 


E R CE: 


of Batavia, the Center of their 


. Con | 
ſides their General, with the St bat oy; 


ate and 8 fe 


gives Audience to the Embaſſadors „ whey 


of the E28-.. 
— Eaſter. 


„c. { 
Ipaliy, r. 


40 Factories and 


he Company 


Good Hope, &c. in all, they number 
25 Fortreſſes. 

The principal Merchandizes which t 
import into Europe, from the Eaſt-Indies A 
and white Pepper, Salt-petre, Cinnamon N brown 
Cloves, Cotton Cloths, Silk from Perſia B Amegs, 
China, Copper from Japan, Tin, Drggs | and 
Amber, Pearls, Diamonds, Sc. Muſk, 

Cloves, Nutmegs, and Mace, are LS 
peculiar to this Company, becauſe they u enge | 
where but in the Molucca Iſlands, the wh = * 
merce whereof the Dutch have engroſſed to the 45 _ 
The Sale of theſe Commodities is held by the Ives, 
at two different Times, viz, ne 


One half is ſold in che Chamber of Anſterda 
One fourth in that of ” 


Middlebur- 
One ſixteenth in that of D ah, oh 
One ſixteenth in that of Rotterdam 


One ſixteenth in that of ———— 71;;r1, 
One fixteenth in that of Anchuyſey 
All the Merchandizes are fold in Bank Money, 


The Dutch Meſt-India Company, was eſtabliſhed 
in 1621, with an excluſive Privilege to trade 2 4 en 
along the Coaſts of Africa, between the Tropick of 
Cancer, and the Cape of Good Hope, &c. and in Awe. 
rica, from the South Point of Newfoundland, through 
the Streights of Magellan, that of Le Maire, or others 
a the Streight of Anian, both in the North and South 

ea. 

The Directors are divided into five Chambers /as in 
the Eaſt-India Company) out of which 19 are choſen for 
the general Direction of Affairs. In 1647 the Company 
renewed its Grant for 25 Years, but was ſcarce able to 
hold out the Term, by reaſon of its great Loſſes, and 
Expences in taking the Bay of Todos los Santos, Fer- 
nambuck, and the greateſt part of Brafil from the Por- 
tugueze. TheWeaknels of this Company, which had ſe- 
veral Times in vain attempted to be joined to that of 
the Eaſt-Indies, occaſioned its Diſſolution at the Expi- 
ration of its Grant. . 

In 1674 a new Company, compoſed of the antient 
Proprietors and their Creditors, was ſettled in the {ame 
Rights and Eſtabliſhments with the former; and til) 
ſubſiſts with Honour: Their firſt Capital was about ſix 
Millions of Florins. Its principal Eſtabliſhments, are, 
one at Cape Verd, another on the Gold Coaſt of Ar- 
ca, at Tobago, Curaſao, &c. in America. : 

The Dutch North Come any, has no excluſive Pii- 
vilege ; the Advantages of its Patent being of another 
Kind, and very inconſiderable. TS 

There are alſo in Holland, Companies for the Baliick 
Sea, the Fiſhery of Nova Zembla, Davis's Streights, 
and Greenland: Yet none of theſe Fiſheries are inter: 
dicted to private Traders; all the Difference between 
theſe and the Companies conſiſting in this, that the lor. 
mer may not go aſhore to cut their Fiſh in Pieces, an 
melt their Lard ; but muſt bring their Luggage © 
Holland. * 

In Strictneſs there is no Levant Company in Holla i; 
But the Commerce of the private Traders is ſo co F 
derable, that the State has taken the Regulation N 
of on itſelf. To this End they have eſtablihe * 
Chamber of Direction at Amſterdam, compoſed - 
Deputies and a Regiſter; who, under the Burgom" © 
take Care of every Thing relating to the — ; 
the Mediterranean ; eſpecially that of SQ u ab ap- 
flantinople. This Company names the Con 
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ints the Number and Strength of Convoys, termi- 
s Differences among the Traders; and has a Right 
Seen to add new Regulations to the old ones; 
* thoſe be of no Force, till confirmed by the 
3 Companies eſtabliſhed in Denmark, 
viz, the North Company, the Iceland Company, and the 
- India Company. | 
E Ne Com PANY, Was eſtabliſhed at Copenha- 
„ in 1647 3 its Eſtabliſhments are very conſiderable 
A Nerway 3 beſides which it ſends Veſſels to Waranger, 
whence they convey their Merchandizes by Land into 
the Daniſh Lapland; and by Sledges drawn by Rein- 
Deers into the Muſcovite Lapland. It ſends others for 
Borandai and Siberia; where its Agents take them up, 
and convey them, in like Manner, on Sledges to Pa- 
nigorod, the Capital of this Part of the Muſcovite Em- 
FP The Commodities it ſends thither are Rixdbllars, 
Tobacco, and Linens; it returns nothing but Furs 
and Skins. | f 
The Iceland Couy Ax v was eſtabliſhed in the ſame 
Year with the North Company: Its chief Factory is 
Kirkebar, a large Town in that Iſland. 
The Daniſh Eaſt-India Company was eſtabliſhed in 
the Middle of the 17th Century; their chief Factory is 
at Tranquebar, whither they ſend two or three Veſſels 
every Year. ; ; 
The Genoeſe had a Levant Come ax x eſtabliſhed in 
1664, and confirmed by the Porte, Its chief Com- 
merce was to be in Pieces of 5 Sols, which the Genoeſe 
had before furniſhed the Turks withal, though in the 
French Name, and under their Banner ; they were 
now to do it under their own Banner; and accordingly 
while the Humour of theſe Pieces laſted, as they ſerved 
zot only for Money, but were likewiſe uſed by the 
Greek and Turkiſh Women of the Iſlands, as Orna- 
nents in their Head-dreſfs, at the Bottom of their Veſ- 
res, or Petticoats, which were covered with them 
he Company ſucceeded well enough ; but that Money 
being decried in 1670, the Company has languiſhed 
cyer ſince z and can now ſcarce ſupport a miſerable 
Commerce. 


Note, that there are ſeveral other Particulars relating 
to a Commerce by Sea (not yet mentioned) which a 
Merchant muſt be perfectly acquainted with, as 
thoſe relating to the Freight of a Ship, Charter-party, 
Average, Inſurances, &C. 


The Fxe1cnT, or Fraight, is the Hire of a Ship, 
or of a Part of it; for the Conveyance, or Carriage of 
Goods from one Port, or Place, to another : Or the 
Sum agreed on between the Owner and the Merchant, 
for the Hire and Uſe of the Veſſel. The Freight of a 
Veſſel is commonly agreed on either at the Rate of fo 
much for the Voyage, by the Month or per Ton. . 

Freight, or letting out Veſſels on Freight, or Hire, 
is one of the principal Articles in the Trade of the 
Hollanders : They are the Carriers of all the Nations 
of Europe, and their Purveyors ; notwithſtanding that 
their Country produces nothing at all, and that they 
ue forced to have every Thing neceſſary for the build- 
ng of a Veſſel from other Countries. 

The principal Laws and Rules relating to Freighting 
ve; That it a whole Veſſel be hired, and the Mer- 
chant, or Perſon who hires it, do not give it its full 
Load or Burthen, the Maſter of the Veſſel cannot 
vithout his Conſent take in any other Goods, with- 
out accounting for the Freight. 

That though the Merchant do not load the full 
Quantity of Goods agreed on in the Chorter-Party, 
yet he ſhall pay the whole Freight; and if he load 
more, he ſhall pay for the Exceſs. 

That the Maſter may ſet aſhore ſuch Goods as he 

in his Veſſel, which were not notified to him; 
2 them at a higher Rate than was agreed on for 
re 


That if a Ship be ſtopped or detained in its Courſe, 
euber through the Maſter or the Merchant's Default, 
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the Delinquent ſhall be accountable to the other. 
| That if the Maſter be obliged to refit the Veſſel 
during the Voyage, the Merchant ſhall wait ; ar elſe 
pay the whole Freight : If the Veſſel could not be re- 
fitted, the Maſter is obliged to hire another imme: 
diately ; otherwiſe only to be paid his Freight in Pro- 
portion to the Part of the Voyage performed; though, 
in Caſe the Merchant prove that the Veſſel at the 
Time it ſet fail, was not capable of the Voyage, the 
Maſter muſt loſe his Freight, and account for Damages 
to the Merchant. 

That Freight ſhall be paid for Merchandizes which 
the Maſter was obliged to ſell for Victuals, or refit- 
ting, or other neceſſary Occaſions ;; paying for the 
Goods at the Rate the reſt were fold at, where they 
were landed. 

That in caſe of a Prohibition of Commerce with 
the Country whither the Veſſel is bound, ſo that it is 
obliged to be brought back again : The Maſter ſhall 
only be paid Freight for going. And if a Ship be ſtop- 
ped or detained in its Voyage, by an Embargo by or- 
der of the Prince, there ſhall neither be any Freight 
paid for the Time of Detention, in caſe it be hired 
per Month: Nor ſhall the Freight be increaſed, if 
hired for the Voyage; but the Pay and the Victuals 
of the Sailors, during the Detention, ſhall be deemed 
Average. | 

That the Maſter ſhall take no Freight for any Ship 
loſt by Shipwreck, plundered by Pyrates, or taken by 
the Enemy, unleſs the Ship and Goods be redeemed ; 
in which Caſe he ſhall be paid his Freight to the Place 
where he was taken; upon contributing to the Re- 
demption. 

That the Maſter ſhall be paid his Freight for Goods 
ſaved from Shipwreck; and in caſe he cannot get a 
Veſſel to carry them to the Place where they were 
bound, that he ſhall be paid in Proportion to the Part 
of the Voyage already gone. 

That the Maſter may not detain any Merchandize in 
his Veſſel, in default of Payment of Freight , though 
he may order them to be ſeized any Time, or any 
where afterwards, That if Merchandizes in Caſks, as 
Wines, Oil, Sc. have ſo run out in Carriage, that the 
Veſſels are left aurg or almoſt empty; the Mer- 
chant may relinquiſh them , and © Maſter be 
obliged to take them for their Freight. Though this 
does not hold of any other Goods damaged, or dimi- 
niſhed of themſelves, or through Accidents. 


Note, That Freight is alſo uſed for the Burthen, or 
Lading of a Ship; or the Cargo of Goods, Sc. ſhe 
has on board. 

Freight, is alſo a Duty of 30 Sols per Tun, paid 
to the Crown of France by the Captains and Maſters 
of all Foreign Veſſels at their Entrance and coming 
out of the Ports and Havens of that Kingdom; and 
all Veſſels not built' in France, however they may 
belong to the Subjects of France, are reputed Fo- 
reigners and Subjects to this Impoſt ; unleſs it be 
made appear, that two Thirds of the Ship's Crew are 
French. By the 11th Article of the Treaty of 
Commerce concluded at Utrecht between Evgland 
and France, this Duty of 50 Sols per Tun was to 
have been remitted the Engliſh, and at the ſame 
Time the Duty of 5 5. Sterling to have been ſup- 
preſſed in Favour of the French : But the Execu- 
tion of that Article, as well as the Tariff ſettled be- 
tween the two Nations, has been ſuſpended. The 
Dutch however, and the Hanſe Towns are exempted 
from the Duty of Freight. 


„The CHarTEr-PakTY, is the Inſtrument of 
Freightage, or Articles of Agreement for the Hire of 
a Veſſel. The Charter-party is to be in Writing; and 
to be ſigned both by the Proprietor or the Maſter of 
the Ship, and the Merchant who frelghts it: It is to 


contain the Name and Burthen of the Veſſel ; thoſe of 


the Maſter and the Freighter, the Price or Rate of 
Freight, the Time of loading and unloading, and the 
other Conditions agreed on. It is properly a Deed, 
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or Policy, whereby the Proprietor, or Maſter of the 
Veſſel, engages to furniſh immediately a tight ſound 
Veſſel, well equipped, caulked and ſtopped, provided 
with Anchors, Sails, Cordage, and all other Furniture 
to make the Voyage required, as Equipage, Hands, 
Victuals, and other Munitions ; in conſideration of a 
certain Sum to be paid by the Merchant for the Freight. 
Laſtly, the Ship, with all its Furniture, and the Cargo, 
are reſpectively ſubjected to the Conditions of the 
Charter-party. 

The Charter-Party differs from a Bill of Lading, in 
that the firſt is for the entire Freight or Lading, and 
that both for going and returning ; whereas the latter 
is only for a Part of the Freight, or at moſt only for 
the Voyage one Way. The Preſident Boyer ſays 
that the Word comes from hence, that per medium 
Charta incidebatur, et fic fiebat Charta partita; be- 
cauſe in the Time when Notaries were leſs common, 
there was only one Inſtrument made for both Parties; 
this they cut in two, and gave each its Portion, and 
Joined them together at their Return, to know if each 
had done his Part. This he obſerved to have ſeen 
practiſed in his Time; agreeable to the Method of 
the Romans, who in their Stipulations, uſed to break 
a Staff, each Party retaining a Moiety thereof as a 
Mark. 

AvERAGE, or AvERIDGE, is the Damage which 
a Veſſel, or the Goods and Loading thereof ſuſtains 
from the Time of its Departure to its Return : As alſo 
from the Charge or Contributions raiſed on the Pro- 
prietors towards defraying ſuch Damages. 

An Author, who has wrote a Treatiſe expreſs upon 
Average, diſtinguiſhes two Kinds thereof; ſimple, or 
private, and groſs or common. 

To the firſt, the particular Thing which ſuffers, 
alone contributes ; to the ſecond, all both the Ship and 
Merchandizes contribute in common. 

Of the firſt Kind are all extraordinary and unforeſeen 
Expences and Accidents, befalling either the Ship or 
the Goods, or both; the Loſs in which Caſes, is 
to be wholly defray'd by the Thing or Things which 
occaſioned it : Such as the Loſs of Cables, Anchors, 
Maſts and Sails, by reaſon of Storms, Sc. as alſo Da- 
mages accruing to Goods through their own Defects, 
by waſting, rotting, wetting, Storms, Pirates, &c. the 
Sailors Wages while the Ship is extraordinarily detained 
by Embargoes, provided ſhe be hired for the whole 
Voyage, and not per Month. All theſe are ſimple or 
private Averages, and not to be charged to the common 
Account. 

For groſſer common Average to have Place, the 
Author, juſt mentioned, ſhews, 1. That ſomething 
muſt have been caſt into the Sea, and this out of ab- 
ſolute Neceſſity. 2. That the Commander have had 
the Conſent of the Owners for ſo doing. 3. That it 
has only been done for the Safety of the whole 
Ship, and that the Ship has been ſaved in Conſe- 
quence thereof: In which Caſe, all thoſe for whoſe 
Intereſt the Thing has been caſt into the Sea, are to 
contribute to indemnify the Perſon whoſe Property 
it was: And every Thing is to be taxed hereto, ſo 
much as Jewels, Gold, &c. notwithſtanding they do 
not any way burthen the Ship; and even the Veſſel 
itſelf, but not Paſſengers, nor Proviſions. 

To the Occaſions of common Average, may be ad- 
ded Compoſition with Pirates for the Ranſom of the 
Ship; as alſo Cables, Maſts, Anchors, Sc. loſt or 
abandon'd for the common Good ; the Food and 
Phyſick of the Sailors wounded in Defence of the 
Ship; and the Pay and Proviſions of the Crew when 
the Ship 1s arreſted, or put under Embargo by Order 
of the Prince, provided it were hir'd for the Month, 
and not for the whole Voyage. 


Note, That Average is more particularly us'd for the 
Quota, or Proportion which each Merchant or Pro- 
Prietor in the Ship's Loading, is adjudg'd, upon a 
reaſonable Eſtimation, to contribute to a common 


Average. Such Sum ſhall be divided among the 
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ſeveral Claimers, by way © 
to their reſpective 8 ig " Proportion 
Average is alſo a ſmall Duty which g 

chants who ſend Goods in another Man? ole Mer. 
to the Maſters thereof, for his Care of — pay 
above the Freight. Hence, in Bills of 1 and 
expreſs'd, paying ſo much Freight fy, Kn 
Goods, with Primage and Average the ſaid 
Thoſe Bills of Lading being an Inſtr, _ultom'd, 
by the Maſter of a Ship, acknowledging gin d 
ceipt of a Merchant's Goods, and ob; 1 e Re- 
to deliver them, at the Place to which ces — 
ſign'd, in good Condition. Of ſuch Bil "ok wk 
uſually three: The ft the Merchant k ere are 
ſecond is ſent to the Factor to whom the 000 oy 


conlign'd ; and the third is kept by the — 


the Ship. 


InSURANCE, or Policy of Inſurance, 
or Convention, upon which 7 e e 
and cauſing Merchandizes to be tranſported : oaded, 

Sea 
Land, fearing to loſe them, finds one, or * or 
Merchants, who oblige themſelves to Pay, and other 
the Loſs and Damages which could happen * 
the Voyage, to the Ship and Cargo, on Condition f 
ſo much per Cent. for a certain Sum inſur d: which 
fo much per Cent. is previouſly paid to the Infure 
and is call'd Prime Inſurance, becauſe it muſt be war 
before-hand in receiving the Policy ſign'd by the ln. 
ſurer, or Inſurers. | 

It does not ſuffice to have the Ship, Merchandizes, 
Sc. infur'd; but the Inſurers muſt likewiſe be rich, 
that they may be able to execute all the Articles of the 
Convention they are enter'd into. 

The Policies, or Acts of Inſurances, muſt contain 
the Name, and Place of Abode of the Perſon whoſe 
Effects are inſur'd, his Quality of Proprietor, Agent, 
Sc. the Effects inſur'd, the Name of the Maſter, and 
of the Ship ; the Name of the Place where the Mer- 
chandizes have been, or are to be loaded; that of the 
Harbour, or Port from whence the Veſſel is fail'd, or 
is to ſail; of the Ports, Bays, Sc. where it is to load 
or unload, and of all thoſe it 1s to enter during the 
Voyage, the Time when the Dangers begin and end; 
the Sums, and the Value which 1s underſtood to be 
inſur'd; the Prime of the Inſurance; and generally all 
the Conditions to be agreed upon. 

If the Maſter of a Ship, during the Courſe in- 
rended, undertakes another Voyage, not mention d in 
the Policy of Inſurance ; the Inſurers are difcharg'd of 
their Obligation. : 

Either the whole Cargo of a Ship may be inſur'd, 
or all the Merchandizes in general on Board the ſe. 
veral Veſſels of a Fleet, or ſome Portion thereof, 
either 3, 4, To, 20, c. Inſurances are made on all 
the Perils, Riſques, and unforeſeen Accidents which 
could happen during the Voyage. There are [ſu 
rances whereby ſome Inſurers oblige themſelves for the 
Naufrages, and unforeſeen Accidents ; others for Lof- 
ſes, and the Robberies committed by Pirates, Ec. 
others for the Dangers of Fire. There are Inſurances 
made for all Voyages from one Place to another, ** 
till the Retun of the Ship, which happens often lot 
Voyages to America, and the Coaſt of Guinea. There 
are ſome only for the Time ſpent in ſailing from one 
Place to another ; and others tor Part of the Voyage. 
Even the Lives of Perſons on Board have ſometimes 
been inſur'd, the Inſurers engaging themſelves to Pl 
a certain Sum to the Heirs of thoſe Perſons, in Ca. 
they were to die. | 

As to the Prices at ſo much per Cent. on * 6 
they are different, according to the Riſques 3 Cent. 
times they give for a Voyage, 2, 3» and 4 Per 3 
and at other Times, according to the Danger» der 
as 12, and 30 per Cent. 6c. for in this _— le 
either the Quality of the Merchandize; for deckt 4 de 
if it be Salt, ſubject to be melted; Com, ſu e Ship, 
wetted, and ſpoil'd; or the Soundneſs 6-00? 
either old, or newly built; its Sails, Rigg jery, 
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ent, Sc. and, laſtly, the apparent 
G , viz, if it be in Time of 3 
if it be ſuſpected that there is a great Num- 
Pirates; the Seaſons of the Year, Dangers of 
Coaſts, Diſtance of Places, and the Government 
8 to which the Navigation is directed. 
7 The unforeſeen, and extraordinary Accidents meant 
. this Place, are, all thoſe which can't be prevented, 
a0 n Wiſdom, Vigilancy, or Care; ſuch as Tem- 
ſts, the Rapidity of the Currents, exceſſive rolling 
Pp: the Sea, Lightning, c. Pirates, Enemies, &c. 
. The Naufrage of a Ship, 1s one of the greateſt Ac- 
cidents that can happen to it; and 1s often occaſion d 
the Ignorance, Preſumption, Sc. of the Mariners, 
' or by the Ship being too much loaded, c. tho' in 
the Inſurances made for all unforeſeen Accidents in ge- 
neral, Naufrages are underſtood ; it is, nevertheleſs, 
one of the moſt conſiderable and important Articles, 
which ought to be very well ſpecified in the Policies of 
nCes. | 
* Jet, or throwing into the Sea Part of the 
Cargo, or other heavy Things, to lighten the Ship, 
and avoid a Naufrage, is alſo rank'd among the un- 
foreſeen Accidents. - 

The Capture of the Merchandizes, or Ship, by the 
Enemies, which are to be diſcuſs'd in order to know 
if the Letters of Marque, or of Repriſals, be juſt, 
and legitimate; and if the Captures be juſt Seizures, 
ſhould likewiſe be reckon'd as unforeſeen Accidents. 

Inſurances made on unforeſeen Accidents upon Corn, 
are not to be exacted, when they are taken by Friends, 
or Allies, who take the Corn, but becauſe they want 
it, oblig*d to it by pure Neceſſity, tho* they pay but a 
low Price for it, becauſe they are not to be accounted 
Pirates, or Enemies. 

A Capture by Pirates, Thieves, Fc. is an unfore- 
ſen, or unhappy Accident. 

When a Ship has been taken by Pirates, or Ene- 
mies, and is ranſom'd afterwards, in common; every 
oe muſt contribute, in Proportion of the Merchan- 
dizes he has on Board, and the Maſter of the Ship, 
for the Ship and its Rigging; and if there be no A- 
greement enter'd into for the Ranſom of the whole 
Ship, any Body may ranſom the Merchandizes which 
belong to him in particular, and ſuch Ranſom in no 
wiſe affects the other Merchandizes. Likewiſe, if the 
Enemies, or Pirates, were only to carry off the Mer- 
chandizes of a ſingle Perſon, he muſt alone, and not 
the Inſurers, bear the Los. 

The Maſter can borrow Money to repair the Da- 
mages which the Ship has ſuffer'd during a Storm, 
and even in Caſe of an extreme Neceſſity (which he 
muſt be oblig'd to juſtify) he could ſell à of the Cargo; 
with this Difference, that he ought not to do it while 
there is ſomething elſe on Board, which can ſerve the 
lame Purpoſe. 

Though I have already given the Form of ſeveral 
Writings commonly us'd by Merchants and Traders, 
it will not be improper (before I conclude this Trea- 
tiſe of Commerce) to give ſome others not yet men- 
tion d; as that of a Bill of Debt, a Bill of La- 
ding, a Bill of Parcels, a Bill of Entry at the Cuſtom- 
Houſe, a Bill of Sale, a Charter-party of Affreigbiment, 
a General Releaſe, an Invoice or Fattory, a Letter of 

cenſe, a Policy of Inſurance, the Proteſt of a foreign 

il, a Broker's Bond, to the Lord Mayor, and Court 
of Aldermen of London; and an Umpirage. 

A Bill of Debt runs thus: Know all Men by theſe 
Preſents, that I Peter Preſgrove, of London, Draper, 
do owe, and am indebted to Paul Bridly, of London, 
Merchant, the Sum of eight hundred fifty-two Pounds 
of lawful Engliſh Coin; which ſaid Sum I promiſe to 
* the ſaid Paul Bridly, his Executors, Admi- 

tors, or Aſſigns, on or before the 24th Day of 

July next enſuing the Date hereof. Witneſs my 
Hand and Seal, the 28th Day of April 1742. 

Sead and deliver'd in the 

Preſence of Nicholas 

Freeman, and Benjamin 


P. Preſgrove. 
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The Form of a Bill of Lading is this: Shipp'd, by 
the Grace of God, and in good Condition, by Francis 
Evans, of London, Merchant, and Company, in and 


upon the good Ship call'd the Prince Frederick, of Do- 
ver z whereof is Maſter, under God, for this preſent 
Voyage, Samuel Sailtrue, of London, Mariner, and 
now riding at Anchor in the Port of London, and by 
God's Grace bound for Leghorn in Ttaly ; that is to ſay, 
be deliver'd in the like good Order, 
and well condition'd, at the ſaid 
and 14 Dollar per Cloth, with Primage and Average 
accuſtom'd. In Witneſs whereof, the Maſter or Pur- 
Dated in London, the 28th of June, Anno Domini 
1742, Inſides and Contents unknown to | 


1 Bale of woollen Cloth, r Caſk of 
4 Tin in Blocks, and 1 Caſk of re- 
E R fin'd Sugar; Contents, Sc. as per 
N Invoice, being mark'd and num- 
\J\_ <ONM ber'd as in the Margin, and are to 
— 
==) Port of Leghorn, (the Danger of 
| the Sea only excepted) unto Mr. Da- 
vid Dealfair, Merchant there, or to his Aſſigns, he. 
or they paying Freight for the faid Goods, 2 Dol- 
lars per hundred Weight, for the Tin and Copperas, 
ſer of the ſaid Ship has affirm'd to three Bills of La- 
ding, all of this Tenor and Date ; one of which three 
Bills being accompliſh'd, the other two to ſtand void. 
And ſo God ſend the good Ship to her deſir'd Port in 
Safety. Amen. 


Samuel Sailtrue. 
The Form of a Bill of Parcels, bought at Time, 

is as follows: / 
Mr. Joſeph Grove, London, July 4, 1742. 


Bought of Philip Olive, 4 Bales of French Cloth, 
to pay at 6 Months, as follows : | 
E 1 4 L . & 

Ne 4 qt. 3+ Pieces Doulas, at 3 06 o each, 11 11 0 
Fa 7 — 4 Pieces Ditto, at 4 10 0—— 18 00 0 
1 Pieces Ditto, at 4 15 — 14 05 0 
14 — 3 Ps. Lockrams, at 2 15 6 — 08 06 6 


134 Pieces in all, at 52 02 G6 


Another Bill of Parcels. 
M. Pet. Paydown, and Com. Lond. Fuly 10, 1742 


Bought of Titus Tradewell, for preſent Money, 12 
Bags of Cotton, viz. : 


C. g. 1b. C. g. 5. 
n Ne 7—2 3 16 
2 1 8 10 12——3 I 10 
12 5 2 3.05 20—3 O 27 
T O——3 o 23 21—2 3 04 
11 27 12 1 OI 
12 1 01 


24 1 00 Total Groſs 
oo 3 13 Tare 


23 1 15 Suttle 261915. 
Tret 10016. 


Neat 25183 . at 14. per lb. 
More, viz. | (1461. 185. 34, 
No 30——2 3 12 
31——3 0 10 | 
32——3 1 26 
42 2 2 16J 


o8 Groſs 
20 Tare 


Damag'd, 


12 © 
O 1 


11 2 16 Suttle 130416. 
Tret 50 


Neat 125416. at 4d, per lb. 
(20l. 18s. od. 


1577 164. 3. 
A 
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A Bill of Entry at the Cu/tom-Houſe, runs thus : 


June 29, 1742. 
In the Prince Frederick, Samuel Sailtrue for Leghorn. 
| Francis Trueman. 
Nine ſhort Cloths. | 
Fourteen hundred, three quarters, of Tin. 
Six hundred, one quarter, and twenty-four Pounds, 
double-refin'd Sugar. 


The moſt uſual Bill of Sale among Traders, is, 
when a Perſon, wanting a Sum of Money, depoſites 
Goods as a Security to the Lender; which Goods, 
in Caſe the Sum borrow'd is not repaid, with Intereſt, 
at a Time prefix'd, are forfeited to the Creditors, It 
runs thus : 

Know ALL PERSON WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, 
that I Lazarus Lackcaſh, of Norwich, in the County 
of Norfolk, Goldſmith, for, and in Conſideration of 
fifty Pounds, of lawful Money of England, to me in 
Hand, paid by James Goldwell, of London, Eſq; the 
Receipt whereof I do hereby acknowledge, have bar- 
gain'd, ſold, and deliver'd, and by theſe Preſents, ac- 
cording to the due Form of Law, do bargain, ſell, 
and deliver unto the faid James Goldwell, 4 Caracts of 
Oriental Pearls, 9 Grains of Brilliant Diamonds, 1 
Silver Tea-Pot, Weight 20 Ounces, 1 Silver Salver, 
Weight 10 Ounces, 2 Sets of Silver Caſters, Weight 
30 Ounces, and 10 Cornelian Rings; ſeal'd up, by 
Conſent, with my Seal; 7% have and to hold the ſaid 
bargain'd Premiſes unto the ſaid James Goldwell, his 
Executors, Adminiſtrators, and Aſſigns, for ever. 
And I, the ſaid Lazarus Lackcaſh, for myſelf, my 
Executors, and Adminiſtrators, the ſaid bargain'd 
Premiſes unto the ſaid James Goldwell, his Exe- 
cutors, Adminiſtrators, and Aſſigns, againſt all Per- 
ns, ſhall and will warrant, and for ever defend 
by theſe Preſents; provided, nevertheleſs, that if I, 
the ſaid Lazarus Lackeaſh, my Executors, Admini- 
ftrators, and Aſſigns, or any of us, do, and ſhall well 
and truly pay, or cauſe to be paid, unto the ſaid James 
Goldwell, his Executors, Adminiſtrators, or Aſſigns, 
the Sum of fifty Pounds Principal, and thirty Shillings, 
Half a Year's Intereſt thereof, on the firſt Day of 
December next enſuing the Date hereof, for the Re- 
demption of the faid bargain*'d Premiſes ; then this 
preſent Bil of Sale ſhall be void, or elſe to remain in 
full Force. In Witneſs whereof, I have hereunto ſet 
my Hand and Seal, the firſt Day of May, Ann. Dom. 
1742, and in the 15th Year of the Reign of our So- 
vereign Lord George II, King of England. 

SeaPd and deliver*d, &c. 

A. B. 


Lazarus Lackceſh. 
6 I: 


The Form of a Charter-party of Affreigbiment, is as 
follows: 


This Charter-parly of Afreightment, indented, made, 
and agreed upon, the 21ſt Day of June, An. Dom. 
1742, and in the 15th Year of the Reign of our So- 
vereign Lord, George II, King of England, &c. be- 
tween Herbert Haulaway, of Deptford, Mariner, 
Maſter (under God) of the good Ship, or Veſſel, cal- 
led the Fortunate, of the Burthen of 300 Tuns, or 
thereabouts, now riding at Anchor in the Port of Ply- 
mouth, of the one Part; and James Richmore, of 
Portſmouth, in the County of Hants, Merchant, of 
the other Part ; witneſſes, that the ſaid Maſter has 
granted, and let to Freight, the ſaid Veſſel, unto the 
ſaid Merchant; and the ſaid Merchant has hir'd the 
lad Veſſel for a Voyage with her, to be made in Man- 
ner and Form following; that is to ſay, the ſaid Her- 
bert Haulaway, for himſelf, his Executors, and Ad- 
miniſtrators, does covenant, promiſe, and grant to, 
and with the ſaid James Richmore, his Executors, and 
Adminiſtrators, by theſe Preſents, that the ſaid Veſſel, 
with the firſt fair Wind that God ſhall ſend after the 
24th Day of July next enſuing the Date above, ſhall 
depart from the ſaid Port of Plymouth with ſuch law- 
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ful Goods and Merchandizes as 


it mall pleaſe the * 1 


in th 
it ſhall Vo hes Time, ty 


his Faq 0 lawful to and 


ames Richmore, or his Aſſigns 
ade on Board her : And that it 
for the ſaid James Richmore, 
in the mean Time, to lade on Board he” wi Aſſigns, 
ful Goods and Merchandizes as he or ti, A ka. 
fit, which ſhe may reaſonably carry 2 ſhall think 
her Victuals, Tackle, and Apparel. Fa 

ſaid Veſſel ſhall, by God's Grace, * that the 
and Weather will ſerve, fail unto the 5 e Wind 
bour of Aleppo in Turkey, and there Oi or Har. 
ſaid James Richmore, his Executors, Arn: unto the 
Factors, or Aſſigns, dry, and well conditions 
gers of the Sea, Fire, Enemies, Dar. 


d 
Princes, only excepted. And 8 hes — of 
right Diſcharge of ſuch Goods as ſhe ſhal * and 


her within the ſaid Port of Plymouth, ſhaj "Ve Into 
the ſaid Port of Aleppo her full Loading in e in 
Goods and Merchandizes as it ſhall nes. \ of 
James Richmore, his Executors, Adminiſtrators, lad 
tors, or Aſſigns, to lade, or cauſe to be laden a dhe 
her; and after ſuch her full Lading at the p 

Aleppo aforeſaid, ſhall directly fail, as Wind * of 
ther will permit, to the ſaid Port or Harbour of » 
mouth aforeſaid, and there deliver to the ſaid A 
Richmore, his Executors, Adminiſtrators, ac 0 
Aſſigns, within the Space of ten working Days hay 
after mention'd, the {aid Goods and Merchandizes 4 
receiv'd into her at Meppo aforeſaid, dry, and val 
condition'd, and make a right Diſcharge and End at 
the ſaid Voyage, the Danger of the Sea, Fire, En. 
mies, and Embargo of Princes and Rulers, only Si 
cepted : And that the ſaid Veſſel, after her Aral at 
Aleppo aforeſaid, ſhall ſtay at Anchor there, for her 
unlading and relading, fifty working Days, and (hal 
ſtay at Anchor at the ſaid Port of Plymeath, after her 
Return again, and Arrival there from Alppy af ad, 
ten working Days, for the Delivery of the ſud Goods 
ſo to be laden a- board her at epyo afor-ſaid. And the 
ſaid James Richmore, for himſelt, his Executors, and 
Adminiſtrators, does further covenant, promiſe, and 
grant to, and with the faid Herber! Haulaway, his 
Executors, and Adminiſtrators ; and alſo warrant by 
theſe Preſents, the ſaid Veſſel, at her Departure from 
the ſaid Port of Plymouth, and during the faid Voyage 
ſhall be ſtrong and ſtaunch, and ſufficiently victualled, 
tackled, and apparelled, and furniſhed with Maſts, 
Sails, Sail-yards, Anchors, Cables, Ropes, Cords, 
Tackle, Apparel, Boat, and all other Furniture what- 
ſoever, requiſite or needful for ſuch a Veſſel, or for 
ſuch a Voyage. And the faid James Richmore, for 
himſelf, his Executors, and Adminiſtrators, does co- 
venant, and grant to, and with the ſaid Herbert Haul 
away, his Executors, and Adminiſtrators, not only to 
unlade and relade, and diſpatch the faid Veſſel at and 
from Aleppo and Plymouth aforeſaid, within the Time 
and Times before therefore limited and agreed 
upon; but alſo for the Freight or Hire of the 
ſaid Ship or Veſſel for all the ſaid Voyage, dig 
from Plymouth to Aleppo, and from thence to Plymouth, 
well and truly pay, or cauſe to be paid, unto the ſaid 
Herbert Haulaway, his Exccutors, Adminiſtrators or 
Aſſigns, the Sum of 3501. of lawful Englyb Coin in 
the Manner and Form following; that is to ay, the 
the Sum of 38 J. at the ſaid Port of Aleppo, within 
twenty Days next after the Arrival of the fad Ship 4 
Veſſel, and Delivery of the ſaid Goods well wr r 
tioned at Aleppo aforeſaid, and on . more, Relidue 
of the ſaid 350 J. at Plymouth aforeſaid, within | of 
working Days after the Return again and Arriva 4 
the ſaid Ship or Veſſel from Aleppo to Phmouth, Ter 
the Delivery of the ſaid Goods to be received into 
at Aleppo aforeſaid, unto the ſaid James * 
Executors, Adminiſtrators, Factors or Aſſigns at 4 ; 
mouth aforeſaid, well conditioned as aforeſaid i 
ther with Primage and Average, according tot %; mY 
and Cuſtom of Merchants. And the faid * * 
more for himſelf, his Heirs, Executors, and aide Led 
ſtrators, does covenant and grant to and with the 


Herbert Haulaway, his Executors, and A, 
9 I 
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Preſents, that in caſe the ſaid Veſſel ſhall, 
by Defeule of the ſaid James Richmore, his 
Factors, or 2 ſtay for her unlading or relading 

aforeſaid, or for her lading at Plymouth afore- 
from thence; or for her 


2 che ſeveral Days therefore abovementioned, that 
then the ſaid James Richmore, his Executors or Ad- 
miniſtrators, ſhall and will pay, or cauſe to be paid 
unto the ſaid Herbert Haulaway, his Executors or Ad- 
miniſtrators, the Sum of Thirty NE Hy for 

working Day that the ſaid Veſſel either ſtay 
at for her unlading and relading, or at Plymouth 
aforefaid, for her lading or unlading, after the Days 
above limi and agreed upon; and to the Per- 
formance of all and ſingular the Covenants and Agree- 
ments abovementioned, which on the Part and Behalf 
of the ſaid Herbert Haulaway, his Executors or Admi- 
niſtrators are to be 3 in all Things as above- 
faid, the ſaid Herbert Haul binds himſelf, his 
Executors and Adminiſtrators, and eſpecially the Ship 
or Veſſel aforeſaid, with her Freight, unto the ſaid 
James Richmore, his Executors Adminiſtrators, in 
he Sum or Penalty of 400 l. of lawful Money of Eng- 
land, well and truly to be paid by theſe Preſents ; and 
likewiſe for the Performance of all and fi the 
Covenants and A ents abovementi „ which 
on the Part and Behalf of the ſaid James Richmore, his 
Executors, Adminiſtrators, are and ought to be per- 
formed in all Things as are above recited, the faid 
James Richmore binds himſelf, his Executors, and Ad- 
miniſtrators, and Goods, unto the ſaid Herbert Haula- 
way, his Executors and Adminiſtrators, in the Sum or 
Penalty of 400 J. of like Money of England, well and 
truly to be paid by theſe Pres In witneſs whereof, 
the Parties firſt above- to theſe Charter-Parties 
ndented, interchangeably have ſet their Hands and 
Seals, the Day and Year firſt above - written. 


Sealed and delivered, &c. 


HERBEZRT Havlaway. 


An Emnvoyce or Factory runs thus Envoyce 
for Factory) of 6 Hogſheads of Tobacco, 5 Bags of 
Shomack, 12 Barrels of Orgal, 3 Cheſts of Sugar, and 
inBales of Woolen-Cloth, ſhip*d on board the Streight*s 
Merchant, Peter Love Maſter, for the proper Account 
and Riſque of Paulo Maridani, Merchant in Leghorn, 
and conſigned to himſelf, being marked and numbered 
- 4 Margent, Contents, Coſts, and Charges as 


Beſt bright Tobacco, 6 Hogſheads, vi 
C. g. . C. g. 


9. * 

No. 1. — 2 3 o Tareo 2 14 
2. — 3 1 10 Tare o 2 20 

3. — 3 3 % img 2 00 

4. — 4 1 27 Tare o 3 04 

5. — 2 2 20 Tare o 2 10 

6. — 5 2 10 Tae o 3 12 

Total Groſs 22 2 18 Tare 4 0 04 


Tare 4 o 04 


18 2 14 Suttle, 2046 lvo. 
Tret, 80 lb. 


Nett, . F 
| ; 7 AT Ry 
2006 lb. at 7 + per Pound — 62 13 09 


C. 7. . 

No. 7. Nett. 2 2 07 
8.— 2 0 24 

> ors WD s  + 
10. — 3 o 06 
Il. — 2 1 20 


In $ at 125. | 
dis © hg WY yog u 
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— 0. 12. to 23. qt. 12 at - 
145. per Barrel *Þ 62 13 og 
Sugar double-refined, 3 Cheſts, viz. 
No. 24. — 381 lb. 
25, — 505 lb. 
26. — 326 lb. 


1212 Nett, at 18 d. per lb. 90 18 00 


Cloth 3 Bales, viz. 
No. 27, 28, 29. qt. each (with 
Wrappers) 10 ſhort Cloths, af 360 oO 00 
12 J. per Cloth | | | 


* 8 


2 529 05 08 

3 Charges, viz, | 
To Cuſtom 'of all 53 19 09% 
To Coſt of 3 Cheſts for the Sugar o 18 00 
Ditto of 3 Wappen for the Cloth o 07 00 
Brokerage at + per Cent, —— 2 12.102 
Storage 1 00 


oo 
Cartage and Porterage — © 10 06 


To my Commiſſion at 24 per Cent. 14 14 04 


Last Deo, London, 4, 1742. Errors excepted, 
| PT per Timothy Featiy. 


The Proteſt of a foreign Bill, is as follows : 

| Know all Perſons whom this preſent Writing may 
concern, that the 28th Day of June 1742, at the Re- 
queſt of Mr. Richard Rich of London, Merchant, I 
Iſaac Sharp Publick Notary, ſworn and admitted by 
Authority of his ſacred Majeſty George II. King of 
England, &c. did go. to the dwelling Houſe of Mr. 
Paul Puttoff, upon whom the abovenamed Bill of Ex- 
change is drawn, and ſhewed the Original unto the 
ſaid Mr. Paul Puttoff, demanding its Acceptance of the 
ſame, who anſwered me, he would not accept the ſaid 
Bill for Reaſons beſt: known to himſelf, of which he 
would inform the Drawer Mr. Frederick Furfritb. 
Wherefore I the ſaid Notary did proteſt, and by theſe 
Preſents dv proteſt as well againſt the ſaid Frederick 
Farfetch, as againſt the fad Paul Puttoff, as alſo againſt 
all other Perſons, Endorſers, -and others therein con- 
cerned, for all Changes, Rechanges, Charges, Da- 
mages, and Intereſt whatever. In Preſence of A. B. 
and C. D. called for Witneſſes to this preſent Act done 
in my Office in London the Day and Year aboveſaid. 


Tſaac Sharp, Publick Notary. 


An Umpiragt runs thus To all People to whom 
this 2 Writing ſhall come, I Ferdinando Dacoſta 
of London, Umpire indifferently choſen by Benjamin 
Bidfare and William Wellmeant of London, 
having deliberately heard and underſtood the Griefs, 
Allegations, and Proofs of both the ſaid Parties, and 
willingly, as much as in me lies, to ſet the ſaid Parties 
at Unity and good Accord, do by theſe Preſents arbi- 
trate, award, order, deem, decree, and judge, that 
the faid Benjamin Bidfare, his Executors and Aſſigns, 
ſhall well and truly pay or cauſe to be E unto the 
ſaid William Wellmeant, his Executors, Adminiſtrators 
or Aſſigns the full Sum of 35 J. of lawful Money of 
England on the 24th of July 1742, and that upon Pay- 
ment thereof the ſaid Benjamin Bidfare and William 
Wellmeant ſhall ſeal, ſubſcribe, and as their ſeveral 
Acts and Deeds deliver each to the other a- general 
Releaſe in Writing of all Matters, Actions, Suits, 
Cauſes of Actions, Bonds, Bills, Covenants, Contro- 
verſies, and Demands whatſoever, . which either of 
them has, may, might, or in any wiſe ought to have 
of and againſt each the other of them by Reaſon afore- 
ſaid, or Means of any Matter, Cauſe or Thing what- 
ſoever, from the Beginning of the World, to the Firſt 
Day of May now laſt paſt, and in the Fifteenth Year 
of the Reign! of our Sovereign: Lord George II. of 

9Y England, 
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England, &c. In Witneſs whereof, I have hereunto ſet 


- 
" a * 
* 
' 


my Hand and Seal the 14th Day of July, in the Anand txt 43 To N Ibo 
Year of our Lord 1742. SY Enguld # mts pr Is ... 7 ©. 4 * 
a ; 2 land eller, are rated thus: ; «a 
Sealed and delivered in the FELDIRANDO LAASOITA MEER: g N | 
Preſence of Bryan Butler | 15 m London to or from any Place, not! A 
Charkes . &: Ty : | 2 80 Miles Diſtance from b 6 0 6 
| | "= 
; And to and from any Place abo | 1 
I ſhall conclude this Treatiſe of Commerce, by the Miles from 4 = 5 1. 0 |. 8 P 
Rate of Poſt-Letters. 59-4 e\ 
American Letters and Packets, 0 
Foreign European Letters and Packets. On | f 
Single Double Treble Ounce All Letters and Packets from London 1 
s. d. s. d. i. 4. f. 4. to Jamaica, Barbada, Antegoa, 
From any Part of France to London — © 10|1 82 613 4 Montſerrat, Nevis, and St. Chrifle- 1 $13 © 4 6; 0 
From London through France to any þhers ; and the contrary 9 
part of Spain or N (Poſt pu © 1 63 4 6/6 o From London to New-York, and they | | 
to Bayonne) and the contrary contrary 1 ae. 3 0 
From London th rough France, to any From any part of the V Indies to 1 0 
rt of ral or Sicily, by the way of New Yor : a 
3 Or to any part of Turh, by > 1 32 63 95 © From New-York to any Place within 1. 
the way of Marſeilles, and on the 60 Eg Miles thereof; and the f o 40 8 — 
contrary has yg 4 We Sek Ak das he 
From any part of the Spaniſh Nether- rom ew Teri © Perth: t 
EIS rue 80 10|1 8[2 6/3 4 chief Town in Eaſt Nw J 
From London through the Spany/b Ne- | and to Bridlington in Weſt New Fer- 6 
therland;, to any part of ray or I |, o l 0 Hr and the contrary) and from New g 61 0% 6 _ 
Sicily, (Poſt paid to Antwerp) and 3 4 York to any Place, not exceeding 100 N 
on the contrary Engl Miles; and the contrary 
From Londen through the Spaniſb Ne From Perth- Amboy 2 to any f 
ther lands, to any part of Germany, Place not exceeding 60 Eng. Miles;zC o 4 |, 8 1 
Sqwitzer land, Denmark, Sweden, and 7 1 02 03 4 © and the contrary | ot 4 
all parts of the North, and the From thoſe Places, and the contrary, 8 
contrary not exceeding 100 Ergo Miles 5 61 011 blz 0 þ 
From Lenden through the 72 Ne- From New York to New London, t 
therlands, to any part o Spain ar x -& 3 04 616 oO the chief Town in Connecticut in C 
Portugal, and the contrary ew England) and to Philadpbia, Lo 91 61; 1 
From any part of the United Provinces ls. 6 the chief Town in Philadeſphia ; ; 4-8-0 
to London f „e and the contrary ; 
From London through the United Pro- From New London and Philadeſphia, not ſ 
vinces, for any part of Lacy or Sicily, } 1 o|2 083 04 © exceeding 60 Engl/b Miles, and ( o 40 8 © w 
and the contrary ; back again 14 q 
From London through the United Pro- From thoſe Towns, not exceeding 100 
all" 0» nf wh of Orvinoy, Miles, and back again Fo 6lr ot 6|z « n 
Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, and 1 O2 3 4 o From New ork to Newport, the chief fe 
all parts of the North; and the Town in Nhode- Hand, and Provi- be 
contrary dence Plantation in New England ; at 
From London through the United Pro- and to Boſton, the chief Town in | 
- einces, unto any part of Spain or% 1 6/3 o[4 616 o Maſſachuſet's Bay in New England; * 
Portugal; and the con | and to Port/mouth, the chief Town I 2 % 4 © 0 
From London through the Spaniſb Ne- in New Hampſhire in New England ; i 
f therlands, or the United Provinces, | 912 6 and to Annapolis, the chief Town 
to hb; (Poſt paid to Antwerp f 2 ** |! 3 4 in Maryland; and from each of 
or Amfierdam) and the contrary theſe Places to New York [ 
From Newport, Boſton, Portſmouth, and | t 
| By Packet-Boats. Annapolis aforeſaid, to any Place 0 40 $11 ol 4 7 
| . 2 60 Miles; and back ] 
, mA nd from thoſe Towns not exceedi | 
Between London, Spain, or Portugal i 6/3 o[4 616 o 100 Eph Miles; and thence back? f o 611 oni 62 o { 
From New York to the chief Offices in . 
Ireland Letters and Packets. Salm, ans h fi 5 ond in Pics. | 
: | taway, and to illi hin Vir-Y. 1 312 6 0 | 
From Londen to Dublin, and the con- i nd ton ewes el EP 
trary ; and not coming from, or >o 61 oſt: 62 © New York 
From Dakds to or fom any Place, not = | From tha chief Olffcw in Zalw and 
f e wich, iſcataway, illiamſ- 
22 8 2 . o 200 40 60 8 cd aforeſaid, to any Place not o 4/0 81 o|1 4 
ing from or directed on Shipboard | DOES. 5 Engl/b Miles; and 
I above 40 Miles from n 8 | : . 
. , , o 811 © And from thoſe Towns, not exceedin 
within the Kingdom * * 4 100 8 Miles; and the —, o b 013 bis 9 
3 rom New York to Charks-Town, the 
North-Britain Letters and chief Town in Carolina; and the E 1 63 04 616 © 
Packets. contrary | 
From Charles Town aforeſaid to any 
From London to Edinburgh, and the Place not exceeding 60 Eg Co 410 81 % 4 
contrary; and to and from Dum- Miles; and the contrary 
freys or Cockburnſpel, and between And all Letters and Packets from 
either of thoſe Places and Edin-(o 6]: oli 6|2 o Charles Town, to any Place not ex 61: of: 62 © 
burgh, not coming from or directed ceeding 100 Egli Miles; and ( * | 
on Shipboard | thence back again. | | 


Miles in Scotland, and not directed 200 4jo Glo 8 And all Letters and Packets of Letters directed to, 
on nor from on Shipboard . 


| uy ithin his 
F oe oe - ad north or from on board any Ship in any Port within 
2 3 Miles in Scotland * Majeſty's Dominions, ſhall pay one Penny over wn 
Edinburgh, and not coming from f 36 6% 9] ® above the Rates chargeable, by the Act made the 9 


nor directed on Shipboard | ot-Letters. 
And if to or from Places above 80 2 b ey ** 


| YI erchants 
Miles from Edinheweb 3 o 4% 8: oft 4 By a Proviſo in the aboveſaid Act, all M 
Er e | Accounts not exceeding one Sheer of Paper, and 


From Eginburgh, not exceeding 0 
o 


Note, Thet Writs, &c. are liable to Bills of Exchange and Invoices, and Bills of Lading 
_— NN * — are allowed without Rate; and alſo all Covers o 
| Tela. 2 Letters not exceeding a Quarter of a Sheet of Paper, 


ſent by the Way of Vienna, Marſeilles, V. enice or Fa 


to or from 7arky, ſhall paſs without Rate, 
„M Pet to be carried out of Great Britain in fo- 


arne Not to pay nothing for paſſing Ferries into 


2 Letters to pay where deliver'd. 
All Letters on Board any Ships that touch in any 
part, muſt, under the Penalty of five Pounds for 
every Offence, be deliver'd to the Ou Poſt-Maſter 
of ſuch Place, who pays to the Perſon delivering the 
ame a Penny a Letter. 

Carriers, Coaches, and Watermen, are not to carry 
Letters, unleſs they concern the Goods carried by their 
Cars, Waggons, or Pack-horſes, at the ſame Time. 


Days of ſending Letters to foreign Parts, are, 
1 Kyu Italy, Spain, Flanders, Ger- 
many, Sweden, and Denmark. 
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+» Tueſday, to Holland, Flanders, Sweden, Demiart, 
Germany, and all Parts of England; Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 1 874 1D R erat 8 
Thur ſday, to France, Spain, 1taly; and all Parts of 
England and Scotland. 


Friday, to the Netherlands, Germany; Stoeden, and 
Denmark. | 

Saturday, to all Parts of England, Scotland, arid 
Ireland. * 
_ To Portugal, once in a Fortnight; and to the Weſt- 
Indies, the laſt Thurſday in every Month. 


: 
- 


The Days foreign Mails are due at London; 
Tueſday and Friday, from France and Holland. 
Monday and Thurſday, from Flanders. 


Monday, Weaneſday, and Friday, from Ireland. 
Once a Week, from Portugal, Spain, &c. 


CONFEC 


ONFECTIONER, is an Artiſt, who, fol- 
lowing the beautiful Rules of his moſt excel- 
lent Art, finds the Secret to preſerve, by means of 
Sugar, or Honey, all Sorts of Fruits, Flowers, Herbs, 
Roots, and Juices, to that Perfection, as to make 
them retain their natural Form, Colour, Taſte, Smell, 
Sc. in all Seaſons, and during a very conſiderable 
Time. 

The Antients only comfited with Honey; at pre- 
ſent Confectioners ſeldom uſe any Thing elſe but Sugar, 
which they prepare different Ways, according to the 
different Sorts of Confects or Confits they deſign to 
make. Thoſe different Preparations conſiſt in the dif- 
ferent Degrees of Conſiſtence the Sugar acquires in 
boiling, before the Fruits, Herbs, Roots, Juices, &c. 
are mix*d with it; which Degrees of Conſiſtence are 
reduced to four, under the four different Appellations, 
of Icy Sugar, Pearl Sugar, Feather Sugar, and Break- 
ing Sugar. * 
Sugar is boil'd to the Conſiſtence of Ice, if the 
middle Finger, being dipp'd into it, and applied af- 
terwards to the Thumb, the Sugar remains immove- 
able, and round, like a ſmall Pea, upon the Thumb. 
It is faid to be boil'd to a Pearl, when, by opening 
the Finger and the Thumb, which had been before 
join'd, the Sugar forms a ſmall Thread. It is boil'd 
to Feathers, when a Spatula, having been dipp'd into 
it, and ſhaken afterwards, the Sugar flies into the Air; 
for if it runs yet, it is not done. And, laſtly, it is 
reduced to the Conſiſtence of Breaking, if a ſmall 
Stick, which has been before dipp'd into cold Water, 
being dipp*d afterwards into 
dipp'd again into cold Water, the Sugar breaks, and 
grows dry in the Water; for if it be yet ſticky, it is 
not of a right Conſiſtence. Of theſe four Prepara- 
tions of Sugar, all Sorts of Confects are made. 


Mete, It is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to mix ſome Water 
with the Sugar, in the four abovemention'd Prepa- 
rations, viz. about a er of a Pint of Water 
for every Pound of Sugar ; for if there was more, 
it muſt be evaporated, before the Sugar can acquire 
its due Conſiſtence. 


Confects are reduced to eight Kinds, viz. Liquid 
Confetts, Marmalades, Jellies, Paſtes, Dry Confetts, 
Conſerves, Candies, and Dragees, or Sugar-plumbs. 
Liguvip ConrecTs, are thoſe whoſe Fruits, either 
whole, in Pieces, Seeds, or Cluſters, are confited in a 


= tranſparent Syrup, which takes its Colour from 
al that of the Fruit boil'd in it. There is a good deal 
Ig of Art in preparing theſe well; if they be too little 
of lugar'd, and too little boil'd, they turn; and if too 
6 much ſugar'd, or too much boil'd, candy. 


The moſt eſteem'd of the Liquid Confecis, are 


1 


e boiling Sugar, and 
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Plumbs, eſpecially thoſe call'd Mirabels, Barberries; 
Quinces, Apricocks, Cherries, Walnuts, Raſberries; 
Verjuice, Peaches, 6c. 


Note, That all Fruits for Confe##s muſt be a little 
green, and gather d when they begin to ripen, ex- 
cept Gooſeberries, Cherries, Pears, and Quinces ; 
for theſe laſt muſt be ripe, and confected at a great 
Fire, except Quinces, which want but a ſlow Fire, 
as well as the Fruits, which are to be green; which 
Fruits muſt be boil'd in Water at a ſlow Fire, pour- 
ing upon them ſome Acid, as Vinegar, or Spirit of 
Vitriol, to render them of a ſtill more beautiful 


green: But when they are in the S muſt 
be diſpatch'd at a great Fire. e 


Note, alſo, That there muſt be a Pound of Sugat to 
every Pound of Fruit, except Cherries, a Pound of 
which wants but Half a Pound, or three Quarters 
of a Pound of Sugar; but every Pound of Quinces 
wants a Pound and a Quarter of Sugar, 


Note, further, That there are ſo many Books extant 
of this Art, that I'll content myſelf with givin 
here a few Preparations of Confe#s, eſpecially tho 
which are the moſt uſeful in a Family, and eaſieſt 
done: As Plumbs, Cherries, Raſberries, Quinces, 
Apricocks, Peaches, c. 


All Sorts of Plumbs, for Confef#s, muſt be taken 
when they begin to ripen; they muſt be par'd, and 
put into cold Water, and afterwards into hot Water, 
ready to boil; where they muſt be left till they begin 
to grow green: Then they muſt be taken off the Fire, 
and left to grow cold, in the ſame Water, Being 
cold, they are to be taken out, and put into cold Wa- 
ter; from that Water, they muſt be thrown (after they 
have been well drain'd of their Water) into Sugar, 
which has been boil'd before to the Conſiſtence of 
being blown or ſhaken to Feathers; where they muſt 
be boil'd at a great Fire, and ſkimm'd; which done, 
they are to be taken off the Fire, and left to grow 
cold, and put again on the Fire, . and boil'd, till the 
Syrup has acquir'd the Conſiſtence of Pearl; then 
they are to be taken off the Fire, and put into Pots, 
which Pots are to be cover'd, when Plumbs are 
cold. | 

Cherries are preſery*d either with their Stones, or 
without: If with their Stones, the Stalk muſt be cut 
very ſhort; if without, they mult be pull'd out gently 
by the Stalk, without bruiſing the Cherries; which are 
to be gather'd very ripe, (the Cherries. call'd Morells's 
here in England veing the moſt proper for Confecls, 
tho* in France they ſeldom preſerve any other than 
thoſe call'd here Kentiſh Cherries, among which, 4 
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chuſe the largeſt, and ripeſt.) Sugar having been 
boil'd to the . being ſhaken into Fea- 
thers, the Cherries are put into it, boil'd at a great 
Fire, and ſkimm'd; which done, they are taken off 
the Fire, and left to grow cold; then put again on 
the Fire, and made to boil faſt, and ſkimm'd again, 
if it be neceſſary. They are taken off the Fire, for 
the laſt Time, and put into Pots, which muſt be co- 
ver' d, when the Cherries are cold. 

Raſberries maſt be gather'd as whole as poſſible, 
and when they are nat yet quite ripe ; their Tails, or 
Stalks, muſt be pull'd off, and they put into a glaz'd 
earthen Pan, flat at the Bottom; then Sugar, which 
has been boil'd to the Conſiſtence of being ſhaken 
into Feathers, or Flakes, muſt be pour'd upon them, 
and having been left to grow cold, the whole Mixture 
is pour'd afterwards gently into a Copper Baſon, and 
made to boil, and ſkimm'd, till the Syrup be reduced 
to the Conſiſtence of Pearl; which done, they are 
taken off the Fire, and put into Pots. 

Tho' Walnuts are ſeldom preſerved in Sugar, here, 
in England; as they are very wholeſome Confects, be- 
ing a Sort of Reſtorative, which warms the Stomach, 
and helps Digeſtion; I do not believe it improper to 
inform my Pupil Confectioner, that it is made in the 
following Manner: 

Take green Walnuts, while they are yet very ten- 
der; pare them to the white, that none of the green 
remains; as you pare them, throw them into cold 
Water; when they are all pared, you muſt make 
them boil very faſt, till when you prick them with a 
Larder, or a Pin, they fall down of themſelves, with- 
out ſticking to the Pin : Then you take them off the 
Fire, and put them into cold Water; you ſqueeze 
them afterwards by the Middle, one by one, to drain 
them of their Water, and range them upon a d 
Cloth; which done, you lard every one of them with 
a Clove, a Bit of Cinnamon, or a Piece of Lemon- 
Peel: Thus larded, they are thrown into Sugar which 
has been boiled to the Conſiſtence of our firſt Prepa- 
ration, and having been very well boiled, they are left 
to ſettle, for the Space of Half an Hour, and after- 
wards put again on a great Fire, till the Syrup be re- 
duced to the Conſiſtence of our ſecond Preparation of 
Sugar; then taken off, and kept as the abovemention'd 
Liquid Confects. . 

For green liquid Apricocks,they muſt be gather'd green 
and tender, par'd, and as they are par'd, thrown into 
cold Water, and afterwards put into warm Water, 
where they are left till they begin to grow green; 
then they are raken off the Fire, and left to grow cold 
in the ſame Water: Being cold, they are put into freſh 
Water, out of which being taken afterwards, and 
drain'd, they are put into Sugar, reduced before to 
the Conſiſtence of our firſt Preparation, where they 
are left to boil for a very ſhort Space of Time; then 
they are taken off the Fire, and left to grow cold a 
little, and afterwards put again on the Fire, and left to 
boil till the Syrup be reduced to a Pearl Conſiſtence: 
Then they are put into Pots, as other liquid Confects. 

For ripe liquid Apricocks, they muſt be par'd as well 
as poſſible, without bruiſing or disfiguring them, and 
afterwards put into boiling Water, where they muſt 
boil gently for the Space of two Minutes; then they 
are taken off the Fire, and thrown into cold Water : 
While they are in the Water, Sugar is boil'd in Form 
of a Conſerve, in which the Apricocts muſt boil two 
or three Gallops ; which done, they are carried to the 
Stove, where they are left till the next Morning, keep- 
ing all the while a ſmall Fire under it. 

To preſerve Peaches, they muſt be par'd, and the 
Stones taken out; as they are par'd, they are thrown 

into cold Water, from whence they are taken to be 
put into boiling Water, where they are made to boil 
at a flow Fire, till they begin to grow green; then 
they are taken off the Fire, and left to cool, and put 
afterwards into cold Water : While they are in it, Su- 
gar is boil'd to the Pearl Conſiſtence, into which the 
Peaches, after they have been drain'd of their Water, 
are put, made to boil, and ſkimm'd ; then they are 
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taken off the Fire, and left to coc: 1 

are put again on the Fire, ht Ly cold, they 
rup be reduc'd to the Conſiſtence of on ul the Sy- 
paration of the Sugar; which done, th ſecond Pre. 
off the Fire, and put into Pots, > HY are taken 

Quinces muſt be taken very ri eue 
or Quarters, par'd, and cleans'd of * Hal 
they are par'd, they are thrown into cold,” 
from thence into boiling Water, where 10 5 
till they are grown ſoft; which done . e) are l 
out, and put into cold Water : While t 
freſh Water, Sugar muſt be boil'q according in the 
firft Preparation, into which the Quinces aj, © > dur 
made to boil at a ſlow Fire, covering th "Wor, and 
wanted very red ; they muſt be taken of dh they be 
Intervals, and put again upon it, till the 8 Fire by 
quir'd the Conſiſtence of Jelly; then th a, ha 20 
Pots, and cover'd when cold. re put into 

The Verjuice muſt be taken when it begins tor 
par'd, the Kernels taken out, and put afts — 5 
Water ready to boil, where they are left till they u 
to grow green; then they are taken off the Fi. begin 
left to grow cold in the ſame Water; and "Was and 
afterwards into Sugar, of but an indifferent (; 12 
ence, they are made to boil 7 or 8 Gallops, and _ 
taken off the Fire. : then 

Mulberries are taken a little iſh, the! 
pull'd out, and 3 — 
Manner we have done Cherries. 

MARMALADES, are a Kind of Paſtes half fiqui 
made of the Pulp of Fruits or Flowers, that Jud 
ſome Conſiſtence; as Apricocks, Apples, P ; 
Plumbs, Quinces, Oranges, c. Is 

JeLL1es, are Juices of ſeveral Fruits, wherein Su- 
gar has been diſfolv'd, and the whole, by boiling, fe- 
duced to a pretty thick Conſiſtence; fo as, upon cool. 
ing, to reſemble a Kind of thin tranſparent Glue, or 
Size. Fellies are made of various Kinds of F ruts, 
eſpecially Gooſeberries, Apples, and Quiaces. There 
are other Fellies, made of Fleſh, Fiſh, Harthom, 
Sc. but they are not to be kept long, being very ſub- 
ject to corrupt. 

To make Fellies, you muſt take what Sort of 
Fruits you pleaſe, cut them into Pieces, and boil them 
in Water till they be very ſoft ; they muſt be ſtrain'd, 
with a ſtrong reſſion, through a clean Piece of 
Cloth, to extract from it as much Decoction as poſſi- 
ble. A Quart of that Decoction mult be put into a 
Baſon, with a Pound of Sugar, and boiP'd together, 
till the Felly be form'd, which will be known, if by 
taking ſome of the Compoſition with a Spoon, it falls 
from the Spoon in large Lumps, and not in running 
or ſpinning. When it has acquir'd that Conſiſtence, 
it mult be taken off the Fire, and put into Pots, 


Note, That all Sorts of red or green Jellies muſt be 
done at a ſlow Fire, and cover'd; and all white 
Fellies at a great Fire, and uncover'd. 


Note, alſo, That Quinces want more Sugar than any 
other Fruit. 


The Felly of Gooſeberries is made by ſtraining them 
through a Napkin, or other Cloth, adding three Quar- 
ters of a Pound of Sugar to a Quart of the Juice, 
and boiling them together till the Mixture has acqur- 
red the Conſiſtence abovemention d. 

Pas r Es, are a Kind of Marmalades, thicken d to 2 
Degree, by boiling, ſo as to aſſume an Form, when Pl 
into little Moulds, and dried in an Oven. The m 
in Uſe, are thoſe of Gooſeberries, Quincs, Appt 
Apricocks, and Orange-flowers. Thoſe of P 1 
are much eſteem'd; thoſe of Ginger are brought 
the Indies. . 

To make a Paſte of Cherries, you mult _—_— 
largeſt, and ripeſt you can find ; take off- the 
and Stones, and boil a little the Fruit in 2 Ver) 1 
Quantity of Water; ſtrain it afterwards . ir 
Cullender, very full of ſmall Holes, put Fender 
a Diſh, to receive what paſſes through the Chile 


3 
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* ir and ſqueeze the Cherries : When all the 
we d dh. it muſt be put into a very 
ler Copper Baſon, and dried on the Fire, ſtirring it 

chout termiſſion, leſt it ſhould burn, and till your 
Cherries begin to dry, which you'll perceive by their 
ticking no longer to the Baſon; and then you muſt 

ich them Half, or three Quarters of a Pound 
af Sugar, in Powder; which done, you muſt ſpread 
1 Paſte upon Slates, giving it what Form you 
eaſe, and ing it afterwards to the Stove to dry. 
p To Mike a Paſt of Raſpberries, 2 muſt take them 
very ripe, pull off the Stalks, and ſtrain them through 
a Sieve; proceeding afterwards as in the Paſte of 
es. | . 
Oe Paſte of Apricocks is made by paring them, 
when very ripe, taking out the Stones, boiling them 

in Water, draining them, ſtraining them through a 
Sieve, and making a Paſte like that of Cherries. 

To make a Paſte of Quinces, you muſt take them 
very ripe, pare them, take out the Cores and Stones, 
boil them in Water till they be very ſoft, ſtrain them 
through a coarſe Sieve, and afterwards make your. 
Paſte as you did that of Cherries. 28 

If you want to make a Paſte of Flowers of Violets, 
you muſt take a Pound of Marmalade © Apples, 
frain'd through a Sieve, and two Ounces of Flowers 


5, Violets, (only the Leaves ;) pound the Violets in a 


tone Mortar, and when-pounded mix them with the 
Marmalade ; the whole Mixture muſt be dried in a 
Copper Baſon, as you have done the other Paſtes, and 
when dry, you muſt add Sugar to it, and have the 
whole dried afterwards in the Stove, like the other 
Paſs. r | 

To make a Paſte of Orange-flowers, you muſt take, 
as you have done for that of Violets, a Pound of Mar- 
malade of Apples, ſtrain'd through a Sieve, and Halt 
2 Pound of Flowers of Oranges, done and pounded 
ke that of a liquid Conſerve , then mix the Orange- 
frwers, thus prepar'd, with the Marmalade of Ap- 
ples, dry the whole Mixture over the Fire, add Sugar 
to it, and have it dried in the Stove, like other Paſtes. 

There are likewiſe Paſtes of Sugar, call'd commonly 
Biſkets, and there is a great Vatiety of them; as com- 
mon Biſtets, Biſkets of Orange-flowers, Feſſamine, Ci- 
tron, Savoy Biſkets, common, royal, and curl'd Maſ- 
ſepains, &C. | | 8 

The common Biſkets are made, by taking eight Eggs, 
or thereabouts, breaking them, and putting the Yolks 
and Whites together in a Copper Baſon, and beating 
them for Half an Hour with a wooden Spatula; 
which done, a Pound of Sugar, in Powder, muſt be 
added to it, and the whole very well mix' d, and beat 
together for another Half Hour : Then the Paſte 
muſt be left at Reſt for ſome Time, and afterwards 
put into Moulds of Tin, or Paper, mixing with it 
ſome Sugar, in Powder, to glaze it. The Moulds, 


. thus fill'd, are put into an Oven, not ſo hot as one 


could not bear his Hand in it, or into a Copper Stove, 
which muſt have lighted Coals a-top and underneath, 
but a little more a-top than underneath ; where they 
muſt be left till the Biſtets be very well riſen, and aſ- 
ſum' d a golden Colour; for then they are taken out of 
the Moulds, with the Point of a Knife, and put into 
2 hot Place, till they be thoroughly dry. | 
To make Biſtets of Orange-flowers, you muſt take 
new-laid Eggs, ſeparate the Whites from the Yolks, 
and put them into a Stone Mortar; then ſtir them 
gently, adding, by Intervals, Sugar, and ſome Orange- 
fewers, which muſt be continu'd till the whole Mix- 
ture has thicken'd fo as to be handled; which done, 
the Paſte muſt be extended upon a Table with a Rol- 
ler, putting always Sugar a-top and underneath, till it 
ls brought to the Thickneſs the Biſtets are propos'd to 
be: Then you muſt cut them into what Form you 
pee; and put them upon a Sheet of white Paper, a 
tle diſtant from one another, placing them after- 
wards in your Copper Stove,” with a moderate Fire 
+top and underneath : When they are done, they muſt 
be left to cool, and taken off the Paper when cold. 
When theſe Biſtets are to be glaz'd, or ic'd, they muſt 
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be dipp'd, after they are cut, one by one, into Whites 
of Efie and afterwards into Sugar in Powder, cover- 
ing them all over with it, and then they are put upon 
the Paper. 


The common Maſſepdin is made in this Manner: 
Take a Pound of Sweet Almonds, blanch them in hot 


Water, and put them afterwards in cold; take'them 


out, dry them upon'a Napkin, and pound them in a 
Stone Mortar, with a wooden Peſtle, moiſtening them 
often with Whites of Eggs, and Roſe or Orange- 
flower Water, till they be reduced to a Paſte; which 
done, ir muſt be thrown into Sugar, reduced to the 
Conſiſtence of being ſhaken into Flakes, mix'd to- 
gether, put on the Fire, ſtirr'd continually with a Spa- 
tula, raking Care that nothing burn at the Bottom! or 
Sides of the Baſon; and when you perceive that no- 
thing ſticks to it, you muſt rake 'out your Paſte, and 
ſpin it in what Form you pleaſe, and carry afterwards 
your A wn to the Oven to be done. - 

To make curled Maſſepains, you muſt blanch and 
pound Sweet Almonds as you have done the others, 
adding to them, by Degrees, Sugar, in Powder, and 
mixing them together till you have made a Paſte fit to 
be handled, which you muſt diſpoſe on a Sheet of Pa- 

r, in what Form you pleaſe; this done, you muſt 

ve them bak' d in your Stove, by one Side at firſt, 
and when they are cold you muſt have the other Side 
bak' d likewiſe, taking them off the Paper while yet hot. 

The Maſſepain of Oranges, is made by blanching 
and pounding a Pound of Sweet Almonds, and throw- 
ing them afterwards into three Quarters of a Pound of 
Sugar, reduced to the Conſiſtence of being ſhaken into 
Flakes, and having mixed them well together, you 
muſt take about Half a Pound of Pulp of Oranges, 
confected liquid, which you muſt a (after it 
been well drained of the Syrup) and mix with the Al- 
monds: Then you muſt put the Mixture into a Baſon, 
on the Fire, ſtirring it all the while, till you perceive. 
that the Paſte ſticks no longer to the Baſon ; which 
done, you muſt take out the Paſte, difpoſe.it in what, 
Form you pleaſe on a Paper, and put it to be baked 
on one Side, and when that Side is cold, you muſt have 
the other Side baked in the ſame Manner. 
Dx Conrecrs, are thoſe, whoſe Fruits, after hav- 
ing been boil'd in the Syrup, are taken, out again, and 
put to dry in an Oven. Theſe are made of ſo many 
Kinds of Fruits, that it would be hard to explain 
them all. The moſt conſidarable are, Citron and 
Orange-Peel, Plumbs, Pears, Cherries, 3. Mi hp &c. 

Oranges are alſo often preſerv'd whole, i. e. with- 
out being cut in Pieces; which is done in this Man- 
ner: You muſt pare Oranges as thin as poſſible, and 
after you have ſlit them at the Eye, put them in 
boiling Water, and make them boil for about Half a 
Quarter of an Hour; which done, take them out, 
and put them in cold Water; then, with a Spoon 
made for that Purpoſe, or any other Spoon which can 
be introduced into the Orange without disfiguring it, 
take out all the Pulp, and throw them into other cold 
Water, and afterwards into boiling Water, making 
them boil as before, and again into boiling Water, 
repeating the ſame Operation three Times ſucceſlively ; 
and, laſtly, putting them into the fineſt Sugar, reduced 
to the Conſiſtence of our firſt Preparation, where they 
muſt boil for Half a Quarter of an Hour, and after- 
wards be taken off the Fire, and left to cool : When 
cold, they are put again on the Fire, to boil till the 
Sugar be reduced to the Conſiſtence of being ſhaken 
into Flakes ; which done, they muſt be taken off the 
Fire, and when cold, and well drain'd of the Sugar, 
diſpos'd upon clean Straw. $M 


* 


Note, That there is as much Sugar wanted to preſerve 


Oranges and Citrons, that the Fruit may ſwim in it; 
but what's left of it, may ſerve for other Things. 


Rocks of Oranges, are made of Oranges par d and 
cleans'd, and boil'd as above; with this Difference, 
that they are cut into ſmall narrow Pieces, and diſpos d 
upon the Straw in Form of Rocks, 


92 Chips 
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and afterwards taken Out, and 


Chips of Oranges, are boiled in four different Wa- 
ters, for a Quarter of an Hout each Time, and put as 
many Times into cold Water; then they are preſery'd 
as thoſe abovemention'd. ED 

Citrons are par'd, and put in cold Water, like Oran- 
ges, and after they have been cut in what Form we 
pleaſe, they are_boil'd in Water till they grow ſoft; 
which done, they are taken out, put in cold Water, 
and afterwards preſerv'd like Oranges. REN 
 Apricocks are confected, by, taking ſmall green Apri- 
cocks, very tender, paring them, and having them 
done in hot Water, without boiling, till they begin to 
grow green; for then they muſt be taken out, and, 
put in cold Water, and after they have been very 
well drain'd, boil'd in Sugar of the Conſiſtence of our 
firſt Preparation, till the Syrup be reduced to the 
Conſiſtence of our ſecond Preparation of Sugar; then 
they are put in an earthen 1 where they are left 
for eight Days : That Time 7 they are put in a 
Copper Baſon, and boil'd till the Syrup be once more 
reduced to a Pearl Conſiſtence; which done, they are 
put again into the earthen Pan, and when cold they 
are diſpos'd on Slates, and put to dry in the Stove, 
where they are often turn'd, till they be thoroughly 
dry. Then they are put in Boxes, upon Paper, ſo that 
they may not touch one another. 3 

ä Por Cherries, after the Stones have been taken out, 
they muſt be boil'd in a ſmall Quantity of Water, that 
they may pour out their Juice; and when they have 
been well drain'd, they are boil'd in Sugar reduced 
to a Pearl Conſiſtence, till the Syrup has acquir'd, 
likewiſe, a Pearl Conſiſtence; which done, they are 
— in an earthen Pan; where they are left for eight 

ys; after which, they are once more boil'd till the 
Syrup has acquir'd the ſame Conſiſtence as before: 

Vhen they are done, they are left to grow cold, 
when cold they are diſpos'd upon Slates, and. put to 
dry in the Stove, where they muſt be turn'd twice 
eyery Day, it they want it, till they be quite dry : 
Being dry, they are put in Boxes upon Paper, making 
one, Bed of Paper, and another of Cherries, and thus 
ſucceſſively, till they are all pack'd up. The Paper 
miſt be chang'd at leaſt every 8 and if they 
be kept long, and the Paper under them is found wet, 
it muſt be chang'd likewiſe, as well as that under all 
Sorts of dry Confects, if we deſign to keep them 
long. They muſt even be put, from Time to Time, 
to the Stove, eſpecially when they want it. 

Plambs muſt be neatly par'd, and as they are par'd 
thrown into cold Water, and afterwards into other 
Water ready to boil, where they muſt be left on the 
Fire, cover'd, and without boiling, till they grow 
green ; which done, they are thrown again into cold 
Water, and afterwards preſerved, and dried like Cher- 
Ties. All Sorts of Plumbs are done in the ſame Man- 
ner, as alſo Peaches. 

CanD1Es ate ordinarily entire Fruits, and Flowers, 
candied over with Sugar, after having been boil'd in 
the Syrup ; which renders them like little Rocks cry- 
ſtalliz d, of various Figures and Colours, according to 
the Fruits inclos'd within them. The beſt Candies are 
brought from 1aly. 

Oranges are candied whole, by taking whole Oranges 
newly confected, and not much loaded with Sugar, and 
8 them in Sugar reduced to the Conſiſtence of 

ing ſhaken into Flakes; but the Veſſel which con- 


tains the Sugar muſt be flat, that the Oranges may 


not touch one another, nor the Bottom of the Pan: 
Then they are carried to the Stove, where they are left 
twice 24 Hours, which being expir'd, they are taken 
out, and put upon Straw to dry. Apricocts, Peaches, 
and all other Fruits, are candied in the ſame Manner. 
Orange-flowers are candied, by taking the Buds of 
thoſe Flowers, when they are not yet quite blown, put- 
ting them in a flat earthen Pan, that they may not be 
too much crowded, and pouring upon them Sugar re- 
duced to the Conſiſtence of being ſhaken into Flakes: 
This done, they are carried to the Stove, where they 
are left, like the Oranges, for two Days and two Nights, 


1 


Buds of Flowers of Violets, pe RI to dry. 
candied in the fame Manner 4e weſ z fh 1 
Flowers, EN. . TY OTE EI SORT $5918 23 0 all ohe 


CONSE RVES, are à Kind of 4 65 3-207 | 
Sugar, and Paſtes of: Flowers Paus made with 
moſt uſual are thoſe of Orange. vers. Vader, 155 

e, Jelle- 


| wild i Plunge them cc 
terwards, with a Spoon, or 8 atula Plunge zem af: 
Sugar, reduced before. to the Contenu of 
ken into Flakes; when they begin to chtch ; be 
they muſt be dreſs'd upon Paper. wi Top, 
Spatula. gh Per with the Spoon o 

The Conſerve of Piſtacio's, is made h 
Piſtacio*s, putting them afterwards Jo ing the 
to the Conliſtence of being ſhaken into Flat. 4 wo 
them F. gether, and areffing the Conſerve, after is "uy 

on Paper. 

. To make the Conſerve of Cherries, you muſt 
out the Stones, and make the Fruit boil ir ; * 
Quantity of Water ; when boil'd, you mult dh; 
them, cut them to Pieces, and throw them after 8 
in Sugar reduced to the Conſiſtence of being hat $ 
into Flakes; then dreſs your Conſerve upon p 15 
The Sugar muſt be off the Fire when you throw hy 
„„ CA ; 5 
To make a Conſerve of all Sorts of Fry 
Cherries and Apricocks, ah: On their t len 
Peaches and green Almonds, and cut them all a" 
ſmall Pieces, and throw them afterwards into $ 27 
reduced to the Conſiſtence of being ſhaken into Flakes 
then dreſs the Conſerve as you have done the othet. 
. Conſerve of Roſes, is made by taking Red Roſes, in 
Powder, diſſolving them in the Juice of Lemon, and 
mixing, the Diſſolution with Sugar reduced to the Con- 
ſiſtence of being ſhaken into Flakes. 

To make the Conſerve of Violets, you mult take 
the Leaves of Flowers of Violets, pound them in a 
Mortar, ſtrain them through a Cloth, to extract the 
Juice, and mix that Juice with Sugar reduced to the 
ſame Conliſtence as above; when you dreſs the Cen- 
ſerve, you muſt mix with it ſome Juice of Lemon, to 
give it a livelier Colour. | 

SUGAR-PLUMBs, or Dragees, are a Kind of little 
diy Confects, made of ſmall Fruits, or Seeds, little Pie- 
ces of Bark, or odoriferous and aromatick Roots, &c. 
incruſtated, and cover'd over with a very hard Sugar, 
ordinarily very white. Of theſe, there are various 
Kinds, diſtinguiſh'd by various Names; ſome made of 
Raſberries, others of Barberries, Melon-ſeeds, Pifa- 
cio s, Filberds, Almonds, Cinnamon, Orange peel, Cri- 
ander, Aniſeeds, Carraways, &c. 

There are two different Sorts of Sugar-Plumbs, vu. 
pearled Sugar-Plumbs, and glazed, or iced Sugar- 


, : 


Plumbs. The pearled Sugar-Plumbs are made with Su- 


gar reduced to the Conſiſtence of our ſecond Prepa- 
ration; and the glazed, or iced Sugar-Plumbs, with 
that reduced to the Conſiſtence of our firſt Preps 
ration. 2 

To make all Sorts of Sugar-Plumbs, there mult be 
had a large Copper Baſon, with two Handles en 
ſuſpended with two Cords, at the Height of the Walte- 
band; under which, there muſt be an earthen Pan, 2 
Chafing-diſh, with a moderate Fire, to 34 : 
pearled Sugar-Plumbs: There is wanted, * , 
Kind of Funnel, through which the Sugar uſt pak, 
to make pearled Sugar-Plumbs. A 316 

Peart prank >, are made of Sweet — ver 
well dried over the Fire, pouring upon them, © py - 
the Funnel, the Sugar, reduced to the Conl 2 20 
our firſt Preparation, ſhaking the Baſon all the w 
and turning the Sugar-Plumbs, that they May They 
as near as poſſible, an equal Quantity 0 gy they 
may alſo be ſtirr'd with the Hand, and parted- 0 4 
Rick together. The Syrup can likewiſe be — 
running, to give Time to the Sugar-Plumbs to The 


the 


4 
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The glazed Almonds are made, by pouring upon 


- ®he Baſon, with a Ladle, about a Quarter of 
them in che f A 


ICH of Sugar, reduced. to the Co of 
Ry" No ation, ſtirring often the Almonds with 


, 


R 30 ” ; , 4 
" 4 8 * . n 
1 


the Hands, and leaving them ſometimes at Ref 
Carraways, Aniſeeds; &c. are prepar'd in the ſamt 
Manner, after they have been very well cleans'd of all 
their Duſt; Stalks; c. Nu 7 


1 
1 
. 4 
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for Food, that they may be both wholeſome, 
agrecable to the Palate. _ ol 97 

The Art of Cookery was at firſt very ſimple, and in- 
vented only to render certain Sorts of Meats, eſpe- 
cially Fleſh and Fiſh, otherwiſe very inſipid, and even 
offenſive to the Stomach, palatable, and of eaſy Di- 
geſtion : Therefore. that Art conſiſted, then, wholly in 
boiling and roaſting. But, in Proceſs of Time, our 
Taſte having been deprav'd, as well as our other Sen- 
ſes; Incontinence, Extravagance, and Luxury, have 
refin'd Cookery, as they have done all the other Arts 
invented to gratify our Senſuality; and none but the 
pooreſt among Mankind, and but too often now, even 
thoſe, can't eat Meat without Sauce; and that bad 
Cuſtom, ſo prejudicial to our Health, and ſo expen- 
five in Families, has ſo far prevail'd among us, for 
ſeveral Ages paſt, that it is become of an indiſpen- 
fible Neceſſity : And as almoſt every Body wants to 
know how to dreſs their Victuals in the beſt Manner, 
though every Body is not in a Condition to hire a 
ot for that Purpoſe, Pll be theirs, for once, and in- 
form them how. all Sorts of Meats, viz. Butchers 
Meat, Fowls, Fiſhes, Pulſe, Sc. are to be dreſs'd, 
to flatter the Palate, and excite the Appetite, I'II 
begin with the Manner of making Soups, or Broths, 
fince it is the firſt Diſh which commonly comes = 
the Table, of thoſe who love thoſe Sort of Diſhes, 
and who pretend to live in an elegant Manner, here 
in England; for in other Countries, eſpecially in 
France, Soup is one of the moſt common Diſhes, but 
not always thoſe delicious Soups I am going to make. 

Before I can pretend to make Soups of any Kind, I 
muſt make a Broth, which will ſerve to fill all the Pots 
I may chance to have on my Fire, either for Soups, 
Entrees, or Entremets. 

To make that Broth, I'll take that Piece of Beef 
call'd in England the Mouth-Buttock, ſome Mutton, 
and a few Fowls, regulating the Quantity of Meat, 
according to the Quantity of Broth I want: I'll put 
that Meat in a Pot, with a Bunch made of Parſley, 

oung Onions, and Thyme, ty'd together, and a few 
>: Pl fill the Pot with Water, keeping always 
warm Water ready to re-implace that of the Pot, 
which evaporates in boiling ; and when the Meat is 
boi'd almoſt to Rags, I ſtrain the Broth through a 
Napkin, to uſe it as Occaſion ſerves ; and for roaſt 
Meat, after I have extracted the Gravy, I put it to 
boil with ſuch a Bunch of Herbs as that abovemen- 
ton'd, have it well boil'd, ſtrain it, and keep it, to 
colour all my other Broths. 


Cee is the Art of preparing Meats 
an 


Nete, That theſe Sorts of Broths may be eaten with- 
out any other Addition, except Pulſe, if one likes 
it, viz, Cabbages, Turnips, &c. which Pulſe are 
to be boil'd in a Pot a- part, and after they are well 
drain'd of their Liquor, they are put in the Broth, 
to boil two or three Gallops more, and afterwards 
put in a Diſh, and carried to Table. EEE 


The other delicious Broths, which none but the Rich 
an afford, are, | 

The Biſk of Pigeons; the Pottage of Health; 
Partridge Broth with Coleworts; Duck's Pottage with 
Turnips „ Pottage of Fowls with Aſparagus ; Jib- 
kt Pottage ; Peaſe Pottage with a green Gooſe ; Pot- 
ge of Fowls with green Peaſe ; Pottage of Pigeons 
with green Peaſe ; Peaſe Pottage ; Portage of Hares; 


Pottage of a Nuckle of Veal ; Pottage of a Breaft of 
Veal;  Pig's Pottage 3 Pottage of haſh'd Mutton ; 
Pottage of a Capon with Rice; Pottage of Fowls 
with Rice; Pottage of a fried Calf's Head; Pottage 
of fried Mutton with Turnips; Pottage of roaſted 
Woodcocks, Se. } 300 
To make a Biſt of Pigeons, after they have beet 
well clean'd, and trufs*d ; we blanch them, i. e. we 
put them in a Pot, with warm Water, or Broth; and 
cover them well, to be blanch'd ; afterwards we put 
them in another Pot, with the beſt of our Broth; and 
a ſmall Bundle of fine Herbs, ſeaſoning it with Pe 

r, Salt, and Cloves. They muſt boit ſlowly for 

alf, or three ers of an Hour, and then they 
are fit to be carried to Table. att 

The Pottage of Health, is made with Capons boil'd 
in a Pot with a ſufficient Quantity of our Broth, well 
ſeaſon'd with Salt, and fine Herbs. The Pot muſt be 
well cover'd, leſt the Capons ſhould turn black. 

We make the Pottage of Partridges with Coleworts, 
by putting Partridges, well larded, to boil with Cole- 
worts in a Pot; when they are almoſt done, we throw 
into the Pot ſome Fat of Bacon, melted in a Frying- 
pan, and ſeaſon it, when ready to be carried to Table; 
with Pepper and Cloves beaten. | 

The Pottage of Ducks with Turnips, is made of 
Ducks larded, and half fried in Lard, or which have 
took three or four Turns on the Spit; then they are 
put in a Pot. The Turnips, after they have been eut 
in Pieces, and flour'd, are alſo fried in Lard, till the 
are very brown; then they are put in the ſame Pot 
with the Ducks, and left to boil lowly in Water; till 
the Ducks are done. Before the Pottage is carried to 
Table, it may be ſeaſon'd with a few Drops of Ver- 
juice. * | | 

To make the Pottage of Fiblets, after they have 
been well ſcalded, they muſt be fried like a Fricaſſy 
of Fowls, and afterwards put in a Pot with our beſt 
Broth, where they are left to ſtew at a Now Fire, for 
three Quarters of an Hour. ky | 

To make the Pottage of Fowls with Colliflowers, 
the Fowls muſt be boil'd in Broth; at a flow Fire, and 
well ſeaſon'd with Cloves and Pepper, and a ſmall 
Bundle of Parſley, Thyme, and young Onions. The 
Colliflowers muſt be boil'd in another Pot, and when 
the Fowls are very well done, the Pottage muſt be 
pour'd on toaſted Bread, and the Diſh gatniſh'd with 
the Colliflowers. Some Juice, or Gravy of Mutton, 
may be added to the Broth, to render it richer. 

To make Peaſe Pottage with a green Gooſe, we put 
our green Gooſe to boil very well in a Pot, and our 
Peaſe in another; when the Peaſe are well maſh'd, 
we put in it a Bundle of ſweet Herbs, and fat Bacon 
melted in a Frying- pan: We have Bread ſtew d in the 
Broth of the green Gooſe, and pour the Peaſe Pottage 
upon it. | 

The Pottage of green Peaſe with green Geeſe, is 
made with green Geeſe, well ſeaſon'd, and boil'd in 
Broth ; the green Peale are paſs'd through the'Frying- 
pan, and afterwards put in a Pot a-part, with Broth ; 
and when they are well done, they are mix'd with a 
ſufficient Quantity of the Broth of the green Gooſe, 
and carried to Table. You may garniſh the Diſh with 
the Jiblets of the Gooſe, and ſome boil'd Lettices. 

To make the Pottage of Fowls with green Peaſe, 


we put the Fowls to boil with Broth, and ſkim them 


well; then paſs. the green Peaſe through a Frying-pan, 


with Butter, or melted Bacon; and afterwards have 
1e a»: 


them 
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them ſtew'd a- part, with Lettices: And when the 
Fowls are done, we mix the Broth and Peaſe together, 
and ſend it to the Table. 

The Pottage of a Nuckle of Veal, is made without 
any other Ceremony than that of having it boil'd in 

roth, with ſome white Succory, taking great Care to 

im it well. 

Pig's Pottage, is made by cutting the Pig into five 
Pieces, putting it in a Pot with good Broth, a Bundle 
of ſweet Herbs, and a Piece of pickled Pork, and 
leaving it to boil at a ſlow Fire till it is well done. 

To make the Pottage of haſh'd Mutton, we haſh a 
Leg of Mutton with Beet Marrow, and put it to ſtew 
in a Pot, with a ſufficient Quantity of Broth, till it 1s 
well done. a 

To make the Pottage of a Capon with Rice, we put 
our Capon to boil in Broth well ſeaſon'd ; we pick the 
Rice, waſh it, and have it dried before the Fire; 
then put it to boil ſlowly in a very good Broth, with a 
Blade or two of Mace; and when the Capon and 
Rice are done, we mix them together, and ſend them 


to the Table. 


Note, That all theſe Sorts of Pottages, or Soups, are 
ſeldom ſerv'd without ſome toaſted Bread, which 
has been ſtew'd in ſome Broth, before it is carried to 
the Table. 


Note, alſo, that the Fowls employ'd to make theſe 
Sorts of Soups, are commonly ſerv'd whole a- top 
of the Soup, and the Diſh garniſh*d either with Chi- 
cory, Muſhrooms, Truffles, Capers, or Onions, 
according to the different Sorts of Soups. ' | 


There are, alſo, ſtuffed Soups, or Pottages, viz. 
Pottage of ſtuffed Capons; of ſtuffed Fowls; of 
ſtuffed Pigeons; of ſtuffed Ducks ; of ſtuffed Breaſt 
of Veal; of ſtuffed Calf's Head ; of ſtuffed Leg of 
Mutton ; of ſtuffed green Geeſe; of ſtuffed Par- 
tridges; and of ſtuffed Turkey. | 

The Pottage of ſtuffed Capon, is made by taking out 
the Bones of the Capon through the Neck, filling it 
with Capon or other ſuch Fleſh, haſh'd with Beef 
Marrow, and well ſeaſon'd ; then the Capon, thus 
prepar'd, is put to boil ſlowly in very good Broth, 
at when done, it is ſerv'd whole, like other Pottage. 

We make the Soup, or Pottage of ftuffed Fowls, in 
raiſing up the Skin with our Fingers, with a Stuffing 
made of Veal, or White of Capons, haſh'd with Beef 
Marrow, and Yolks of Eggs : Thus ſtuffed, we put 
it to boil lowly in Broth, with a Bundle of ſweet 
Herbs, till it is done; then we carry it to the Table 
whole, with the Broth, and the Diſh garniſh'd with the 
Bottoms of Artichokes and Aſparagus, or ſome 
other Furniture, according to the Seaſon of the Year. 

To make the Pottage of ſtuffed Pigeons, the Pigeons 
are prepar'd as we have done the Fowls, and the Pro- 
ceſs is the ſame in every Particular, except that we 
often cover the Pigeons, after they are ſtuffed, and 
before they are put in the Broth to boil, with a thin 
Slice of very good fat Bacon, without Lean. 

To make a Soup, or Pottage of ſtuffed Ducks, we 
muſt take out the Bones by the Neck, and fill the In- 
ſide with Muſhrooms, Truffles, Sweetbreads, and other 
ſuch Things ; then we make our Stuffing of a Piece 
of lean freſh Pork, haſh'd with Volks of Eggs raw, 
Parſley, young Onions, and Spices : We ſew up the 
Ducks, and put them to boil at a ſlow Fire, in very 
good Broth, till they are done. | 

To make the Pottage 4 ſtuffed Breaſt of Veal, we 
open it at the lower End, and ſtuff it with ſome far 
Meat, Crumbs of Bread, and all Sorts of ſweet Herbs 
haſh'd together, and well ſeaſon'd : We put the Breaſt 
of Veal, thus ſtuffed, to boil flowly, in very good 
Broth, with Capers, Chicory, or other Herbs haſh'd, 
and when done, we ſend it to Table. 

The Pottage of ſtuffed Calf*s Head, is made by ta- 
king off the Skin of the Calt's Head, and boiling the 
Head afterwards ; when done, the Bones muſt be ſe- 
parated from the Fleſh, and the Eyes and Brains taken 
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out; then the Fleſh is haſh'd with fe x. 
mix'd with Yolks of Eggs a, 

is ſtuffed, ſew'd up afterwards, the Wr the Head 
put in their Places, and the whole bo: *I Braing 
Broth. While the Head is boiling, l d in goog 
Calf's Feet half boil'd in Water, af.” "lt haye 
are to be cut in Halves, and fried in — which, they 
Bacon; this done, they muſt be put a or melted 
Pot where the Calt's Head is boiling ; ben n the 
have boil'd together for near Half an H When 
is fit to be carried to Table. "ns the Soup 

The Soup, or Broth of fluffed Lamb 
with a Lamb's Head A the kun . 8 Made 
have done the Calf's Head: The Fleſh 2 we 
is to be haſh'd with Bacon, and very well fg, dot, 
Stuffing is made with a Piece of Lamb': Live di the 
row, Parſley, and ſweet Herbs, the whole en Mar- 
together, and well boil'd in good Broth mix d wel 

We make the Soup, or Broth of 4 fuſca 
Mutton, by taking off the Skin, haſhin 15 Leg, 
very fine, with Marrow and Bacon well ſea y 
fing the Skin of the Leg of Mutton with og 0 
is ſew'd up, you it to boil with ſome 3 

rs, and a Bundle of ſwee „ 
— © Herbs, till kü 

The Pottage, Soup, or Broth of ſtu 
1s made by taking off the — — whe 
with what Stuffing we pleaſe, flouring it, and 8 1 
it to boil in good Broth. parting 

To make the Pottage, or Soup of fluff: 
we take off the E 21 fe niche, 
Veal, and Capon's Fleſh, haſh'd together, and wel 
ſeaſon'd with Salt, Spices, and ſweet Herbs: Thenwe 
put our Partridges in Broth, and have them well done 

To make the Pottage of ſtuffed Turkies, we take off 
the Merrythoughts, and ſtuff them with Veal and 
Marrow, very well haſh'd together, and ſeaſon's 
We mix our Stuffing with Yolks of Eggs raw, and 
put the Turkies to boil in Broth, with Muſhrooms, 
Truffles, and a ſmall Bundle of fine Herbs, made of 
Parſley, young Onions, and Thyme, 

Having made our Soups, we'll paſs to the making 
of Entrees, Ragouts, or Fricaſſees, viz. marin'd Loin 
of Veal; Ragouts of Ducks, of Pigeons, of Fowls, 
of Neat's, Pork's, Mutton's, and Calf's Tongues ; 
of Partridges, of a Neck of Veal, of a Fillet of Veal, 
of a Loin of Deer, and of a Calf's Liver. White 
Boudin, Servelats, Cive of Hares; Turkey, Gooſe, 
and Pig, à la daube; Fricaſſee of Fowls, of Pigeons, 
and of a Loin of Veal ; Breaſt of Veal fried, Loin of 
Veal at the Sauce Robert, Capon with Oyſters, 4 le 
mode Beef, ſtew'd Fowls, Calf's Head fried, Pork 
Pye, Tart of Marrow, Pigeon Pye, Veal Pye, Capon 
Pye, Engliſh Pye, and Beef Steaks. 

To make a Ragout of Ducks, they muſt be larded, 
fried, very well ſeaſon'd with Salt, Pepper, Spices, 
young Onions, and Parſley, and put in a Pot to ſtew, 
with a little of our beſt Broth. 

To make a Ragout of Pigeons, they mult be larded, 
fried in Lard, ſeaſon'd, and put to ſtew in a little d 
our beſt Broth, with a ſmall Bundle of fine Herbs. 

To make a Ragout of Fowls, they muſt be larded, 
cut in Halves, ſeaſon'd, and put to ſtew in Broth, with 
a ſmall Bundle of fine Herbs, Truffles, Muſhrooms, 
and a few ſmall Pieces of roaſted Pork, to give them 
a Reliſh. 


To make a Ragout of @ Neat's Tongue, it muſt be 


_ d, and put 
larded with big Lardons, very well ſeaſons 15 


in a Pot to ſtew ; when almoſt done, it mult be le 
grow cold, then put upon a Spit at the Fire, 


baſted with the Sauce wherein it has been 4 - 
it be quite roaſted ; which done, it is taken 2 
Spit, and put to ſtew very ſlow, in the * 


ſome pounded Onions, Bacon, and a little Vineg%- 
To make a Ragout of Pork's Tongues, 
fried in Lard, very 


with Broth, to ſtew; when almoſt done, there m 


f — Mes, and 4 
be mixed with it a pounded Onion, * flew 


together, till the Tongues are quite done. N 


Glaſs or two of White Wine, leaving al 


they muſt be 
well ſeaſoned, and put in 4 Pot 


Rogout of Mutton's Tongues, is made by taking 
Mutton's Tongues, very well pickled, frying 
ver, and putting them to ftew in Broth, with an 
Onion or two, Mufhrooms, Truffles, and Parſley, 
the whole very well ſeaſon'd with Salt and Pepper, and 
little V _— or Vinegar. ; 

To make a Ragout of a Turkey, it muſt be larded, 
ut in Pieces, floured, fried, and put afterwards to 
few in Broth at a flow Fire, till the Sauce grows 
* make a Ragout of a Pig, it muſt be cut in four 
ners, well ſcaſoned, and fried; when done, it is 
garniſh'd with Capers, Truffles, and Muſhrooms. 

To make a Ragout of Calves Feet, when they are 

well done, they muſt be floured, and fried in Lard, 

and afterwards put to ſtew in Broth, with Verjuice, a 

(mall Bundle of fine Herbs, and a Piece of Lemon, 

the whole well ſcaſon'd, and the Sauce ſhort. They 

muſt be carned to 1 able with Capers. 

A Ragout of double Tripes, is made by cutting the 

Tripes very mall, frying them in Lard, with Parſley 

and Onion, and having been ſeafon'd with Capers and 

Vinegar, they are left to ſtew a little while in the 

wh — a Ragout of a Fillet of Veal, it muſt be 

larded, and a little more than half roaſted on a Spit, 

and afterwards put to ſtew with very good Broth, a 

{mall Bundle of fine Herbs, Pepper, and Cloves, in a 

Pot cover'd cloſe. When done, the Sauce muſt be 

thicken'd with Yolks of Eggs well beaten, with a 

little Verjuice, or the Juice of a Lemon, or ſome 

Vinegar. | 

To make a Ragout of a Loin of a Deer, after it 

has been larded, and half roafted, it muſt be baſted 

till it is quite done, with a Sauce made of Pepper, Vi- 

negar, and Broth, and the Sauce thicken'd afterwards 

with Crumbs of Bread. 

To make a Ragout of a Hare, after it has been half 
roaſted, it is cut in Pieces, fried, and then put to ftew 

lowly in a Diſh, with the Juice of Oranges, Capers, 

and Crumbs of Bread. | 

To make d la made Beef, you muſt take a Piece of 
the Burtack, beat it well, and lard it; then it muſt be 
in a Pot, with good Broth, Pepper, beaten Cloves, 
and a {mall Bundle of fine Herbs; and the Pot being 
cover'd cloſe, is put on a ſlow Fire, where it remains 
till the Beef is done. 

To dreſs Capans with Oyſter Sauce, the Capon muſt 
be larded, i. e. the Fore and Hind-part cover'd with 
a thin Slice of Bacon, and over it a butter'd Paper; 
then it is put to roaſt ; the Oyſters mult be fried with 
the Dripping of the Capon, and ſeaſon'd, while fry- 
ing, with Muſhrooms, an Onion, and a ſmall Bundle 
of fine Herbs: When they are well fried, they are 
put in the Body of the Capon, the Bundle of Herbs 
excepted, before it is quite done. 

To make a Ragout of @ Calf*s Liver, it muſt be 
larded with big Lardons, well ſeaſon'd, with a ſmall 
Bundle of ſweet Herbs, Orange-peel, and Capers, 
and put in a Pot to ſtew with ſome good Broth. 

To make a Stew of Fowls, they muſt be cut in 
ſmall Pieces, and put to ſtew with very good Broth, 
White Wine, and freſh Butter, and well ſeaſon'd with 
Onions and Parſley haſh'd together; when they are 
done, the Sauce muſt be thicken'd with Yolks of 
s well beaten with Verjuice, or Vinegar. 


A 


ſeveral 


the Bones mult be taken off ; then make a Batter, or 
liquid Paſte, with Flour and Eggs, which muſt be 
kaſon'd well with Pepper and Salt, and in which the 
Fleſh of the Head muſt be dipped, and then fried in 


of Oranges, and fried Parſley, round the Diſh. 

To fry Calves Feet, after they are well boil'd, they 
ae cut in ſmall Pieces, and fried with Butter; after 
they have been turn'd three or four Times in the Fry- 
ing pan, we throw into it Onions and Parſley, well 
h'd together, a little good Broth, and ſeaſon well 
the whole : When they are ready to be carned to the 
Table, we beat ſome Yolks of Eggs with Verjuice or 


To fry a Calf 's Head, after it has been well boil'd, 


Lard: When well fried, it mult be ſerv'd with Slices 
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Vinegar, in Proportion to the Meat, diz. to four 


Calves Feet, three Volks of Eggs; with which we 
thicken the Sauce. | 


| To haſh roaſted Mutton, the Meat muſt be hafh'd as 
fine as for minced Pies; which done, it muſt be put 


to ſtew lowly with ſome Gravy, an Onion, ſome freſn 


Butter, and Crumbs of Bread. Haſbed Partridges are 
prepar*d in the ſame Manner. | 

To make a Pigeon Pye, we ſeaſon well the Pigeons 
with Salt and Pepper, then put them in the Paſte, 
with Beef Marrow, Aſparagus, Muſhrooms, Bot- 
toms of Artichokes, Yolks of Eggs, Truffles, and 
Grains of Verjuice or Gooſeberries. 

To make a Veal Pye, it muſt be haſh'd well with 
twice as much Marrow, or Beef Suet, well ſeaſon'd, and 
afterwards put in Paſte. 

To make a Capon Pye, all the Bones of the Capon 
being taken out, it muſt be ſtuffed with Cocks Combs 
and Stones, Muſhrooms, Truffles, Marrow, Capers, 
and Veal Sweetbreads ; and being well ſeaſoned, it is 
put in Paſte. 


Note, That all the different Ragouts, Fricaſſees, Pies, 
Sc. above deſcrib'd, can ſerve for Entrees, in great 
Entertainments, or Feaſts; and that for the ſecond 
Courſe in thoſe Entertainments, can be ſerv'd ſome 
of the following Diſhes, viz. Pheaſants, Hares, 
Quails, Partridges, Capons, young Pigeons, Chickens, 
Turkies, green Geeſe, Plovers, Woodcocks, Loins of 
Veal, Loins of Deers, Pigs, wild Geeſe, wild Ducks, 
Surloin of Beef, &c. All theſe different Sorts of 

Meat are ſuppos'd to be roaſted. 


To roaſt a Pheaſant, there muſt be left to it a Wing, 
the Neck, and the Tail; and after it is well larded; 
the Wing, Tail, Neck, and Head, where the Fea- 
thers are lefr, muſt be wrapped in buttered Paper, 
then ſpitted, and roaſted; the Paper muſt be taken 
off before the Pheafant is carried to Table. 

A Hare, before it is put to roaſt, muſt be rubbed 
over with its Blood, and larded ; when done, it is 
ſerved with a ſweet Sauce, made of White Wine, Su- 
gar, Mace, Sc. or with a Poivrade. 

A QNuail is roaſted barded, i. e. covered before and 
behind, with a thin Slice of Bacon, and wrapped in 
Vine-Leaves, in their Seaſon, 

Partridges are roaſted larded. 

A Capon, if it be very fat, is roaſted covered only 
with a buttered Paper; and with an Onion, falted and 
peppered, in the 

Chickens are roaſted either larded, or barded. 

Ducks are roaſted with four Roſes of Lardons, one 
on each Wing, and one on each Leg : Some put ano- 
ther on the Stomach, 

Lamb 1s roaſted as it comes from the Butcher, with- 
out 1 Preparation; but after it is roaſted, you 
may w upon it, if you pleafe, ſome Crumbs of 
Bread, Salt, and Parſley. 

Green Geeſe are roaſted without being larded, but 
you muſt make under them a Stuffing, with the Liver, 
Thyme, Parſley, &c. haſh'd well together, and well 
ſeaſon'd ; and fried afterwards in Butter, with a few 
Yolks of ; | 

A young Turkey is roaſted larded. 

A Plover is roaſted larded, and carried to Table with 
a Toaſt, and Sauce under it. 

A Haunch of Veniſon is roaſted larded, and a Poiu- 
rade made under it, when carried to Table, or a ſweet 
Sauce. 

An Ortolan is roaſted barded, and wrapp'd in Vine 
Leaves, in their Seaſon ; in the Spring it mult be 
drawn. | 

A Woodcock is roaſted larded, and a Toaſt made un- 
der it, while roaſting, with which, and ſome Slices of 
Seville Oranges, it is carried to Table. 

A Loin of Veal is roaſted larded, and a Ragout 
made under it with Verjuice, Water, Orange-pecl, and 
Crumbs of Bread. | 

A wild Gooſe, as well as a tame one, is roaſted larded 
on the four Quarters, in Form of Roſes. 1 
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A Fawn is roaſted, larded, and with its Head on, 
which muſt be wrap 'd in butter'd Paper, leſt the 
Hairs ſhould be ſing ti It is carried to Table with a 
Poivrade, or ſweet Sauce. 


Note, That the Sauce call'd Poivrade, is made with 
Vinegar, Salt, Onion, and Lemon, or Orange-peel, 
boil'd together. The green Sauce is made with 
green Corn, a Toaſt burnt with Vinegar, ſome 
Pepper, and Salt; the whole N very well in 
a Mortar, and ſtrain'd through a Cloth. Pigs and 
Lamb are ſerv'd with this Sauce. The Rabbet with 
the Juice of Oranges, and Pepper. The Plover 
with a Sauce made of Verjuice, Lemon-peel, Vi- 
negar, 2+: Salt, and Onion; without forget- 
ting a Toaſt. 


Note, alſo, That the Entremets for great Entertain- 
ments, are, Pig's Ears, and Feet; Veniſon Paſty; 
fried Sweetbreads ; a Ragout of Ham; Ham roaſted ; 
Colliflowers ,, 2 Ragout of Larks ;, Fellies of Hariſ- 
Born; greg, yellow, blue, &c. Jelly; blanc Man- 
ger; A ters of Marrow, Apples, and of Artichokes , 

Tarts of Franchi panni , fried and boiled Artichokes 

Ruffed, and fried Muſorooms;, Tarts of Piſtacio's 

Spaniſh Cardoons;, Aſparagus, &c. 


To dreſs Pig's Ears, and Feet, after they have been 
well boil'd, they muſt be cut in Pieces, fried in Butter 
with Onions, and well ſeaſon'd; when fried, two or 
three Spoonfuls of good Broth are put into the Pan, 
and when they have been left to ſtew for five or ſix 
Minutes, the Sauce is thicken'd with Yolks of Eggs 
beaten with Vinegar, and ſome Muſtard. 

To make a Veniſon Paſty, if the Fleſh is hard, it 
muſt be well beaten, ſkinn'd, larded, well ſeaſon'd 
with Pepper, Salt, beaten Cloves, and Vinegar ; and 
afterwards put in Paſte, and carried to the Oven, 
where it is left for the Space of three Hours. When 
done, the Hole, which had been left to give it Vent, 
muſt be ſtopp'd. 

To make a Ham Pye, after it has been well ſoak'd, 
it muſt boil a Gallop or two, and afterwards be ſkin- 
ned; when ſkinned, it is put in Paſte, like Veniſon, 
and ſeaſon'd with Pepper, Cloves, and Parſley : If it 
be a big one, it muſt ſtay five Hours in the Oven, and 
thus in Proportion to its Bigneſs. 

To make a Ragout of Truffles, they muſt be par'd 
very clean, cut very thin, and fried with Butter, ſome 
haſh'd Parſley, and Broth, where they are left to 
ſtew for a little while; they muſt alſo be very well 
ſcaſon'd. 

To dreſs the Truffles dry, they muſt be waſh'd with 
Wine, and afterwards boil'd in ſtrong Wine, a little 
Vinegar, and a great deal of Salt and Pepper: When 
well done, they are left for ſome Time in their Li- 
quor, and carried to Table dry, on a Napkin. 

To dreſs Colliflowers, they muſt be boil'd with 
Salt, and a Piece of Butter; when done, they are 
pared, and carried to Table with a thick Sauce, made 
of freſh Butter, a Drop of Vinegar, and ſome 
Nutmeg. 

Fowls are pickled with Vinegar, Salt, Pepper, and 
Lemon-peel, and are left in their Pickle till they be 
wanted ; when wanted, they are taken out, put to 
drain, and after they have been fried in Butter, they 
are put to ſtew tor a few Minutes, in ſome of the 
Pickle, and then carried to Table. 

The Telly of Hartfhorn is made by boiling a ſuffi- 
cient Quantity of Hartſhorn Shavings in White Wine 
ior the Space of two Hours, more or leſs, at the 
Cook's Diſcretion; when boil'd, it is ſtrain'd through 
a Cloth, and afterwards put in a Baſon with a ſuffi- 
cient Quantity of Sugar, (i. e. a Pound of Sugar for 
two Pounds of Hartſhorn) and Lemon Juice; when 
it 15 ready to boil, Whites of new-laid Eggs muſt be 
mix'd with it, and immediately after the whole Mix- 
ture muſt be thrown in the Flannel, and kept in a 
cool Place, The green, yellow, blue, &c. Fellies, 
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are the ſame Jelly; only c ; 
Colours. BY : E *ith thoſe different 
The Blanc Manger is made of 
warm'd with Almonds very well 
whole ſtrain'd through a Cloth. 
To make Fritters of Marrow 
Pieces of Beef dang we cn pac = the bj 
them in a Paſte, or Batter, made of F! 1 © and dip 
Milk, well ſeaſon'd; and afterwards fry 8 Egg, an 
ter. The Fritters of Apples are made zem in But. 
Manner. in the ſame 
. Fritters of Artichokes, are made 
tichokes . boil'd, flic'd, and ppg ons of Ar. 
as above. er, made 
To fry Artichokes, they muſt "ps 
Choke, and all the Lows, 5 4 ** the 
left on each Piece, taken off, and thrown wa malleſt, 
Water, to blanch them; afterward; the - boiling 
floured, and fried in Lard, or burnt is” are dried, 


carried to Table hot, and garniſh'q with Gd n 


To make a Ragout of Muſhrooms, 

been well clean'd, they are 110 in dec Rune = 
Parfley and young Onions haſh'd together well 
ſon'd, and Lemon-juice added to it, with 3 * 
Manger, when they are ready to be carried to Table 

To fry Muſbrooms, they muſt be blanched in cold 
Water, dried, and afterwards pickled in Vine 
Salt, Pepper, and Onions; and when they are fd b. 
fried, a Batter muſt be made, with Flour and Yolks of 
Eggs, in which the Muſhrooms are put, and then 
fried. 

To make a Weſtphalia Ham, we put our Pork in a 
Wine or Beer Cellar for four Days; during which 
Time, a Sort of Water will come from it, which 
muſt be wip'd very often; if it be wet Weather, it 
muſt be left there but two Days, and two Nights: It 
is afterwards put to the Preſs between two Boards, and 
left there as long as the Hog has been dead; after 
which, it is falted, and ſeaſon'd with Pepper, beaten 
Cloves, and Aniſeed. The Hams muſt be left in Salt 
for the Space of nine Days, and afterwards taken out, 
and put in Lees of Wine, for nine Days more; which 
elaps'd, they are wrapp'd in Hay, and buried in the 
Cellar, in a Place not too damp: Being taken out, 
they are hung to ſmoke, and mult be 'd twice 
a Day, with the Smoak of burnt Juniper ; when dry, 
and little ſmoken, they are carried to a dry Place, 
where they are kept, and viſited often, leſt they ſhould 


the ſame 
Pounded, Are 


rot, till they be wanted; when, after they have been 


clean'd, and ſoak'd, they are boil'd in a Pot full of 
Water, ſeaſon'd with fine Herbs, and without Wine. 
When done, the Rind muſt be rais'd, and the Fleſh 
larded with Cloves, and ſpread over with Pepper, and 
haſh*d Parſley ; then the Rind, or Skin, is put upon 
it, and the Ham kept in a cool Place, till wanted. 

To make Panatum, take good Broth, and Crumbs 
of Bread, and have them boil'd well together; when 
almoſt done, add to it Yolks of Eggs, and Lemon- 
juice. Another Method of making Panatum, 1s, to 
take the Fleſh of Capons, or Partridges, well haſh'd, 
beat them well in a Mortar, and mix it afterwards 
with Broth, Crumbs of Bread, and Salc; adding, 
likewiſe, to it, when near done, Yolks of Eggs, and 
Lemon-juice. 

The different Sorts of Meat-Pies, are as follow, 
viz. Turky Pye, Partridge Pye, Ham Pye, Rabbet Pye, 
Chicken Pye, Woodcock Pye, Duck Pye, Lamb He, 
Gooſe Pye, Jiblet Pye, Sweetbread Pye, &c. 

To make a Pye of Turkies, the Turky mult be larded 
with big Lardons, and very well ſeaſon'd with Salt, 
Pepper, Vinegar, and beaten Cloves, and the Paſte 
very well fed with Butter. Another Manner of mak- 
ing ſuch a Pye, is, to ſkin the Turky, to take off the 
Merrythought, and ſtuff it with Muſhrooms, Trut- 
fles, Bottoms of Artichokes, Cocks Combs, and 
Sweetbreads ; this Stuffing is proper in Caſe you take 
only the Merrythought ; but if you ſkin the Turky, 
you muſt haſh its Fleſh with Marrow, and ſeaſon it 


well, adding Yolks of Eggs to it; then you mn 
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28 is Stuffing, and put it in Paſte, with 
2 * Sf Artichokes, Aſparagus , 


Cc. 1 : 
Partridge Pye, they muſt be larded, ſea 

> ; pt Paſte oy well fed with Butter, carried 

0 * * and baked for the Space of three Hours. 


d. and put in a fine Paſte. 
K* * a pye of Larks, they muſt be bruiſed, and 
fried, without the Gizzards, with Muſhrooms, Trut- 
fles, Cocks Combs and Stones, well ſeaſoned, put in 
Paſte, and baked for the Space of two Hours and a 


1 5 make a Veal Pye, you muſt take a F illet of 
Veal, lard it, ſeaſon it well, and put it in Paſte. 
Another Manner of making a Veal Pye, is, to haſh 
the Veal with Marrow, or Beef Suet, to ſeaſon it well, 
and to garniſh it, while in Paſte, with Muſhrooms, 
Bottoms of Artichokes, Sweetbreads, and Yolks of 


hard. 

2 make a Duck Pye, the Ducks muſt be larded, 
well ſeaſoned, and the Pye baked for the Space of three 
470 make a Lamb Pye, the Lamb muſt be larded 
with big Lardons, ſeaſoned with haſhed Parſley, oP 
per, Salt, beaten Cloves, and garniſhed with Mu 
rooms, Morilles, and Capers. When baked, it mult 
be carried to Table with a white Sauce, made of Yolks 
of Eggs, beaten with Verjuice. | 

To make a Deer Pye, the Deer muſt be well larded, 
ſeaſon d, and garniſh'd with Jiblets, Muſhrooms, 
Truffles, and Morilles. 

Though we are in a Proteſtant Country, where a 
neagre Cookery ſmells a little of Popery ; we, notwith- 
ſanding, muſt give ſome Directions towards making 
1 meagre Entertainment, and how to dreſs all Sorts of 
fiſhes. I'll begin, as I have done in my firſt Kitchen, 
ty preparing Soups, Pottages, or Broths. 

There are ſeveral Sorts of meagre Pottages, or Soups, 
viz, Pottage of Herbs, of Crawfiſh, of Carps, of ſtuf- 
fed Tench, of Muſcles, of Oyſters, of Aſparagus, of 
(alliflowers, of ſtuffed Lettices, of Turzips, of Pro- 
fiteoles, of Cucumbers, of ſtuffed Muſhrooms, &c. 

To make Herb Soup, you muſt haſh very well to- 
gether, Sorrel, Bugloſs, Burrage, and a good Quan- 
uty of Lettices; then fry them in freſh Butter, and 
put them afterwards in boiling Water, with other freſh 
Butter, and a Cruſt of Bread, making it boil lowly, 
for the Space of an Hour, at leaſt, When the Soup 
is Þ be carried to Table, you may whiten it, if you 


. plea, with Yolks of Eggs beaten with ſome of the 


Soup. 


To make a Soup of Crawfiſh, after the Crawfiſh 


have been clean'd well, they are boil'd in Wine, Vi- 
negar, Salt, and Pepper ; being done, the Claws and 
Tails are fried with freſh Butter, and ſome Parſley, and 
the Bodies beaten in a Mortar with an Onion, hard 
Eggs, and. Crumbs of Bread: This done, the Mix- 
ture 1s put to ſtew with ſome of the Herb Soup, or 
other Soup; when ſtew'd, it is ſtrain'd through a 
Cloth, and put afterwards before the Fire, to keep it 
hot; then you fry ſome Parſley in freſh Butter, which 
Jou put, when fried, together with the Butter, in your 
Soup, well ſeaſon'd, which muſt ſtew a little longer. 
When the Soup is carried to Table, the Diſh muſt be 
gamiſh'd with the Claws and Tails of the Caufiſb. 

To make a Soup of Carps, we take out all the Bones, 
and put them to boil in Peaſe Pottage, with ſome 
Onions, and Crumbs of Bread ; being boil'd, they 
muſt be fried with ſome Parſley, and put again in the 
Sap: While they are boiling, we make a Haſh of the 

ſh of the Carps, which, when done, is put over 
the toaſted Bread, and the Broth pour'd upon it, gar- 
— the Diſh with Slices of Lemon and Muſh- 

ms 


Nenn a Soup of ſtuſfed Muſprooms, we pick and 
Waſh them well, then 72 them to boil in Water, with 
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an Onion larded with Cloves, Thyme, Pepper, and 
Salt; when boil'd, we ſtrain the Broth through a Cloth, 
and put it in a Pot; then fry the Muſhrooms with 
Butter, Parſley, and Capers, and put them afterwards 
in the Broth ; and when ready to be carried to Table, 
we fill the Bottom of the Diſh with a Haſh of Carps, 
and pour the Broth upon it, garniſhing the Diſh with 
re? ons ſtuffed with the ſame Haſh, 

To make a Soup of Miſcles, after they have been 
well bearded and waſh'd, they muſt be boil'd in Wa- 
ter, with Salt, and an Onion; being boil'd, they are 
taken off the Shells, and afterwards fried with haſh'd 
Parſley ; the Water in which they have boil'd being 
ſcttled, it muſt be pour'd gently into another Pot, 
leaving the Bottom, for Fear it ſhould have ſome Sand 
in it: Then that Broth is put to boil, with a good deal 
of freſh Butter, and fried Parſley ; when carried to 
Table, the Diſh muſt be garniſh'd with the Muſcles. 

To make Oyſter Soup, we boil the Oyſters, and when 
boil'd fry them in freſh Butter, with Parſley ; while 
they are frying, we put in the Water they have been 
boiPd, ſome treſh Butter, and continue to make it 
boil : When they are fried, we throw them, together 
with the Parſley and Butter, into that Liquor, where 
we leave them to ſimmer a little while. 

To make Onion Soup, we ſlice the Onions very thing 
and then fry them ; we put them in a Pot with Wa- 
ter, and more Butter, making them boil till they are 
well done ; then we put a Cruſt of Bread in it, with 
ſome Salt and Pepper, leaving it to boil for a little 
while longer. When fit to be carried to Table, we 
beat Yolks of Eggs with a Drop or two of Vinegar 
or Verjuice, with which we chicken and blanch the 
Soup. Some add to it, while it is boiling, a few Spoon- 
fuls of Peaſe Soup, and then it wants no Eggs. 

To make a Soup of green Peaſe, you mult take them 
as young as poſſible, and having been fried in freſh 
Butter, they are put to ſtew, well ſeaſon'd with Parſ- 
ley and young Onions; when ſtew'd, they are mix'd 
with Herb Soup, and carried to Table. q 

To make a Soup of ſtewed Cucumbers, we pare them, 
and take gut all the Inſide ; then we make a Stuffing 
with Sorrdtind Volks of Eggs, well ſeaſon'd, with 
which we -fill the Cucumbers; after which, we put 
them in Water, and a good deal of freſh Butter, with 
a Cruſt of Bread ; which we make boil ſlowly to- 
gether for the Space of an Hour and a Half. | 

The Entrees or Rageu!s which accompany theſe 
Sorts of Soups, are, the Ragout of Soles, of Pikes, of 
Tench, of ſtewed Tench, of ſtuffed, fried, and roaſted 
Carps ; of Salmon, of Oyſters, of Eels, of freſh Cods, 


and. ftewed Carps; Fritters of Oyſters, ſtuffed and 


ftewed Soles, Flounders fried, Plaiſe roaſted, Eels roaſt- 
ed with a green Sauce, ſtuffed and roaſted Pike, roaſted 
Mackerel, freſh Herrings roaſted, Merluche fried, and in 
the Sauce Robert; fried Thornback, Fowl of Salmon 
with ſweet Sauce, and in Sallad ; Ham of Fiſh, Tripes 
of Cods fried, pickled and red Herrings, Eel Pies, &c. 

To make a Ragout of Soles, they muſt be floured, 
and half fried; then they are open'd all along the 
Bone, and the Bone taken out; which done, they are 
fill'd with a Stuffing made of Capers, Muſhrooms, 
Truffles, Soft Rows, and Crumbs of Bread; and put 
afterwards to ſtew in a Pot, with freſh Butter, an 
Onion cut ſmall, Verjuice, and ſome Broth. When 
carried to Table, the Dith muſt be garniſh'd with Sli- 
ces of Lemon. 

To make a Ragout of Pikes, they muſt be cut in 
Slices, and put to ſtew with White Wine, a Bundle 
of ſweet Herbs, freſh Butter, and welt ſeaſon'd with 
Salt, Pepper, Capers and Muſhrooms z when done, 
the Sauce is thicken'd with Yolks of Eggs, beaten 
with ſome Vinegar, or Verjuize, 

To make a Ragout of Tench, they mult be cut in 
Pieces, well wa{h'd, and boil'd in Water, with Salt, 
Pepper, and an Onion, adding to it, afterwards, Half 
a Pint of White Wine, and ſome haſh'd Parſley. 
When done, the Sauce is thicken'd with Yolks of 
Eggs, as above. 

To make a Ragn1t of ſtuffed Tench, the Tench * 
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be ſtuffed with a Stuſfing made of the Fleſh of Tench 
and haſh'd Volks of Eggs, well ſeaſon'd; then they 
are ſtew'd in Broth and White Wine, with Crumbs of 
read, Muſhrooms, Aſparagus, ard Truffles. | 
To make a Stew of Carps, they mult be cut in Pie- 


ces, put to boil in a Pot with White or Red Wine, 


and well ſeaſoned with haſhed Onion, Salt, Cloves, 
Pepper, Capers, and ſome Cruſts of Bread; when 
they are well done, the Sauce is thickened with Yolks 
of Eggs. 

To make a Ragout of ſtuffed Carps, the Carps mult 
be opened all along the Back-bone, the Skin raiſed, 
the Fleſh haſhed, and- ſeaſoned with Parſley, freſh 
Butter, Salt, Pepper, and Yolks of Eggs, with which 
we fill the Skin; then we make it boil in Broth, ſea- 
ſoned with Verjuice, Muſhrooms, Aſparagus, young 
Onions, and freſh Butter: When almoſt done, the 
Sauce muſt be thickened with Crumbs of Bread, ad- 
ding Capers to it. 

To make a Ragout of Salmon, it muſt be larded 
with Cloves, and roaſted ; when roaſted, it muſt be 
ſtewed lowly in Wine, with Salt, Pepper, and freſh 
Butter, till the Sauce grows very ſhort. 

To ftew Salmon, it muſt be cut in Slices, larded 
with Cloves, and put to ſtew in White or Red Wine, 
well ſeaſoned, with freſh Butter, Salt, Pepper, Ca- 
2 and an Onion haſhed, till the Sauce grows very 

Ort. 

To make a Ragout of Oyſters, they muſt be put to 
ſtew in their own Liquor, with freſh Butter, Onions, 
haſhed Parſley, Capers, and Crumbs of Bread, well 
ſeaſoned with Pepper and Salt. 

To make Fritters of Oyſters, they are dipped in 
Batter made of Flour, Eggs, and Milk, and fried in 
Butter. | 

To make a Ragout of Flounders, they muſt be put 
in a Stew-pan, with Butter, young Onions, beaten 
Cloves, Salt, Pepper, Capers, ſome White Wine, or 
Vinegar, and Muſhrooms ; when done, the Sauce is 
thickened with Yolks of Eggs. Plaiſe are done in the 
fame Manner. | 

To ftew Eels, we cut them in Pieces, and ſtew 
them in White Wine, or Water, with Parſley, Capers, 
and freſh Butter, the whole very well ſeaſoned, with 
Salt, Pepper, and beaten Cloves. 

To areſs an Eel in Form of Cervelat, or, as we call 
it here, collared Eels; we lit the Eel in Half, take 
out the Bone, beat the Fleſh well, and ſeaſon the two 
Pieces with Pepper, Salt, Butter, and haſhed Parſley ; 
then we roll them, and tye them very tight with 
Packthread : Thus prepared, we put them to boil in 
White Wine, well ſeaſoned ; and when done, we take 
them out, and ſend them to Table in Slices. 
To ſtuff @ Pike, it muſt be lit all along the Back- 
bone, the Skin left from the Head to the Tail, Half 
the Fleſh taken off with the ſmall Bones, and the 
Back-bone lefr, to keep up the Pike when ſtuffed ; 
then we take Half the Fleſh of the P:ke,and Half Fleſh 
of Carps, or Eels, and haſh them together with Volks 
of Eggs raw, Parſley, Salt, Pepper, ſweet Herbs, 
Butter and Milk mixed together, and Muſhrooms ; 
with which we ſtuff the Pike, ſew it up, and then put 
it to boil, making the Sauce with Fiſh Broth, a Drop 
or two of Vinegar, or Verjuice, Parſley, Capers, and 
Muſhrooms, well ſeaſoned. 

To roaſt Mackerel, they muſt be wrapped in Fen- 
nel, and put upon the Gridiron, at a Charcoal Fire, 
turning them often; when roaſted, they muſt be 
opened, and a good Sauce made under them, with 
Butter, Parſley, and Gooſeberries, the whole very well 
ſeaſoned. 


To roaſt freſh Herrings, they muſt be put on the 


Gridiron, and, when they begin to roaſt, rubbed over 
with Butter; when roaſted, a Sauce muſt be made 


with freſh Butter, a Drop or two of Vinegar, Salt, 
Pepper, Nutmeg, and ſome Muſtard. | 


To make a Ragout of freſh Cod, it muſt be rubbed: 


over with Butter, put upon the Gridiron, ſeaſoned 
with Salt and Cloves, and, while roaſting, baſted with 
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ftuffed Eggs, Eggs with Bread, Eggs with Milt. ur 


of the Eggs. 


freſh Butter, in which we put 1 
Onions, mixing with it 2 2 Vale 
haſhed Capers; then we put the roaſted PS. e aud 
ſtew a little, in that Sauce, and carry it t 00 Gio 
ſome Muſtard. 0 Table with 


To make a Ham of Fiſh, we 
con Tench, and cd * wh the 
freſh Butter, Capers, and fweet Herbs, wr... 
Haſh in the Skin of a Carp, and over wp; | 
Paper, tying the whol- in a Piece of Cloth. 
putting it to boil in White Wine, with Spices. w. 
done, we take off the Cloth and Paper * J. When 
Ham to Tabie in Slices. : lend the 
To make ar: Eel Pye, we cut the Fel; 
ut them in Paſte, very well ſeaſoned, with Y Ike 
ggs, Parſley, Muſhrooms, Aſparagus, Ve = of 
Gooſeberries, in the Seaſon, Butter, Salt wap ce, or 
Of all the different Ways of dre _ 7 


1 y 
content myſelf with giving ſome of den de Will 


Fleſh 
ſeaſon it 80 


in P leces, 4 


* Aa Eggs with Anchovies, &c. "Is 
o ſtuff Eggs, we haſh well together, 
tice, and Charvel, and fry oaks Nay 1 
when fried, we put them to ſtew for five or fix AI. 
nutes, and ſeaſon them with Salt and Pepper; the 
Stuffing done, we cut the Eggs in Halves uke of 
the Yolks, and haſh them with the Stufkng the 
whole being well mixed, we put it to ſtew for three or 
four Minutes longer, and grate ſome Nutmeg over it; 
then we ſend it to Table, garniſhed with the Whit, 


To prepare Eggs with Bread, we mix Crumbs of 
Bread, and Sugar, with freſh Butter, melted ; then 
we take new-laid Eggs, as many as we wart, and bear 
them well with the Bread, Sugar, Butter, Salt, and 
ſome Milk: Afterwards, we melt ſome Butter very 
hot, put the Mixture into it, and leave it on the Fire 
to be done : Then we make the Fire-ſhovel red-hot, 
and pals it over the Eggs, to give them a Colour, 

To prepare Eggs with Milk, we ſugar them, beat 
them well, and mix them with Milk; then we have 
ſome freſh Butter melted in a Diſh; being melted, we 
put the Eggs into it, that they may be done, and at- 
2 give them a Colour with the Fire- ſhovel red- 

Ot. | 

To prepare Eggs with Cream, we break a Dozen 
of Eggs, take ſix Yolks, and beat them well with Su- 

, and a little Salt ; then we mix them with Cream, 
and have them done in a Sauce-pan ; being done, we 
ſugar them, and ſend them to Table. a 

To prepare Eggs with Anchovies, we waſh ſeveral 
Times the Anchovies, in Water, or Wine, take out the 
Bones, and put them to melt, with freſh Butter, in a 
Diſh ; being melted, we break ſo many Eggs in the 
Diſh as we have Sauce ; being done, we grate ſome 
Nutmeg over them, and ſend them to Table. 

Fiſhes that are ſerved for a ſecond Courle, are, the 
Turbet at the Court-bouillon ; fried Soles ; Salmon at the 
Court-bouillon ; fried Thornback, freſh Cod; Pike; 
Trout at the Court-bouillon; Perch at the Court-bouit- 
lon; Salmon with a feweet Sauce; Lampreys, &c. 

To dreſs the Turbet, it muſt be put to boil gently 
in White Wine, ſeaſoned with Salt, Pepper, Clones, 
and ſweet Herbs, as Roſemary, Thyme, and 333 
being done, it muſt be ſent to Table garniſhed wit 
Parſley. 


Note, That almoſt all Court-bouillons are made with 
Half Wine, and Half Water, Cloves, whole oy 
per, Salt, Orange-peel, a Bunch of ſweet He th 
and two or three Bay-leaves ; for want of Wine, y 
may put good Vinegar. 


There are a great many other Pies of Fiſh * 


thoſe heretofore mentioned, viz. Pies of Salmon, 


Trouts, of Carps, of Sturgeon, of Turbet, of Soles, of 


Oyſters, and of Crawfi/hes. 


Note, That before we proceed farther, muſt * 


ve 
ou 


CORDW AINERS. 


ne Inſtructions relating to the making of 


2 1 * your Pyes and Tarts. The puffed Paſte is 


- ec Manner: Suppoſe, for Example, we 
m—_— — of F lev: es mix that F Jour with 
11 Water and a little Salt; when mixed, we leave 
- little at Reſt, and afterwards work it with two 
5 ds of Butter, extending it to cover it with that 
oe after which, we fold it up in three, extend- 
my it again to fold it in four; this done, we make 
— chree or four ſuch Turns, then carry it to a 
2 Place, to uſe it as we want it. The ine Paſte 
ods with four Pounds of Flour, and a Pound 
- 1 a Half of Butter, very well worked together 
rich galt. The Paſte with warm Water is made in 
the ſame Manner, except that you heat the Water 


and Butter. 


Nate, alſo, That all Fiþ Pies are baked in two 


Hours. 


ake a Pye of Salmon, it muſt be larded with 

* 4 Carps, 4 with Pepper, Salt, and 
beaten Cloves ; then it 15 put in Paſte, and over it a 
Bay-leaf, with a good Quantity of freſh Butter, and a 
little Vinegar z which done, the Pye is cloſed, in Form 
of the F iſh. 

To make a Tart of Oyſters, they muſt be blanched 
in warm Water, and afterwards fried in freſh Butter, 
with Parſley and Onions haſhed, and Muſhrooms, the 
whole well ſcaſoned, and afterwards put in puffed 
Paſte, and garniſhed with Yolks of Eggs hard, Bot- 
toms of Artichokes, Morelles, and Aſparagus. 
When the Tart is bak'd, a Sauce is made with two or 
three young Onions, whole Pepper, Salt, and a little 
Vinegar, toſſed in the Frying-pan with Butter; when 
the Sauce is brown, the Onions mult be taken out, 
nd two Volks of Eggs mix'd with it; then the Sauce 
x thrown, boiling hot, into the Pye. 

To make a Tart of Crawffh, they muſt be boil'd 
mh Salt, Pepper, and a very little Vinegar; then 
tiey are pick'd, and fried in freſh Butter, with Muſh- 
woms and Parſley, haſh'd ; then the whole, being 
well ſeaſon' d, is put into Paſte: Being baked, you make 


— 
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to it a red Sauce of the Shells of the Crawfiſh porinded, 
ſtrain'd thro' a Cloth, and mix'd with ſome Broths 

Volks of Eggs, a Drop or two of Verjuice, and ſome 
Nutmeg. This Sauce muſt be put in the T when 

it comes out of the Oven. 

To make a Tart of Spinnage, we haſh the Spinnage 
very fine, and mix fit afterwards with melted Butter, 
Salt, Sugar, and ſome pounded Almonds ; then we 
put the whole Mixture in Paſte, and have it bak'd ; 
bong bak'd, we ſend it to Table with Sugar over it. 

o make a Jelly of Fiſh, you muſt take the Scales 
of Carps, ſix Tench, and three Pints of White Wine; 
and make the whole boil well together, with a little 
Salt, Cinnamon, and four (loves; then you ſtrain 
the Liquor thro' a Cloth, with Expreſſion, to force 
the Juice out; which done, you put a Pound of Sugar 
to it, then break a Dozen of Eggs; and fry the 
Whites; when fried, you heat the Felly, and when it 
is ready to boil, throw into it the Juice of five Le- 
mons, and the Whites of the Eggs ; when it begins 
to boil, throw it into the Flannel, and ftrain it thro? it; 
as often as it is wanted, to make it clear, 

PII conclude this Treatiſe of Cookery, with a Cata- 
logue of all the different Meats in Seaſon, throughout 
the whole Year. 


From Faſter to Midſummer, are in Seaſon, 
Chickens, young Turkies, green Geeſe, Lamb, Pi- 
geons, young Hares, Partridges, Pheaſants, Ortolans; 
and Rabbets. 


From Midſummer to the Middle of October, are in 
Seaſon, 

Young Partridges, young Pigeons, Turtles, young 
Pheaſants, young Quails, young Hares, Turkies, 
young Capons, Pigeons, fat Geeſe, fat Fowls, Or- 
tolans, young Ducks, Fawns, Se. 


From the Middle of October, to Lent, are in Seaſon, 

Fat Capons, fat Fowls, Turkies, Lamb, Hares, 
Partridges, Woodcocks, Plovers, Teals, W ood-phea- 
ſants, fat Quails, fat Geeſe, Ducks, both wild and 
tame, Larks, Pigs, Sc. 


the. 


CORDW AINERS 


ORDWAINERS, or Cordiner, from the 
French Cerdonnier, is the Term whereby the 
Statutes denominate Shoemakers, who are a Set of Me- 
chanicks employed in making Accoutrements for our 
Feet, proper to ſhelter them from ſeveral Inconveni- 
encies, and even Accidents, to which, without a Cord- 
watner's Aſhſtance, they would be expoſed. 

The Art of Cordwaining, tho* conſider'd as a very 
vulgar one, and not much eſteem'd, has, notwith- 
ſanding, its particular Rules, like all other Arts, and 
lome of them ſo indiſpenſibly neceſſary in the Practice, 
that they muſt be exactly follow'd, to be accounted a 
good Corduwainer. 

Before we enter into an exact Detail of thoſe Rules, 
and reduce them to Practice, we muſt fit up our Cord- 
®ainer's Shop, with all the Utenſils belonging to his 
Craft; as Laſts, of all Sizes, and Shapes; Sliding- 
Rules, or Lines of Inches; Knives, Awls, Wax, 
Thread, Blacking, Stools, Stirrups, Sticks, Bones, 
Ec. but, above all, with a good Quantity of Lea- 
ther, both for the Upper Leather, and the Soal. 

Cordewainer*s Shop thus fitted, we'll ſet him to 
70k; making him, firſt, take Meaſure for a Pair of 
does, Therefore he muſt take his Sliding-Rule, or, 
Vat is ſtill better, a Line, which may be very com- 
modiouſiy made of T; ape, and divided into Inches, 
d Decimal Parts, or any other Ways, as ſhall beſt 
pleaſe. ' He muſt apply one End of this Line to the 
Middle of the Heel, and guide it from thence to the 
ad of the Great Toe, which will be the Length of 


the Shoe, allowing ſomething for the ſtretching of 
the Leather. The next Thing he muſt do, is, to take 
the Height of the Inſtep, by thruſting his Line under 
the Foot, and coming round to join both Ends over 
the Inſtep, taking Care to not allow too much there, 
nor too little for the ſtretching of the Leather; for if 
he allows too much, and the Inſtep be much higher 
than needs be, the Shoe will never wear well; but, on 
the contrary, will always make Grimaces, both before 
and behind : If, on the contrary, he allows too little 
for the Height of the Inſtep, beſides that the Shoe 
muſt then be unſhapeable, it mult pinch the Foot, and 
prove very prejudicial to the Health of the Perſon 
who wears it, by obſtructing the Circulation of the 
Blood in that Place, which in Length of Time would 
be attended with dangerous Conſequences. When he 
has took the Height of the Inſtep, he atterwards takes 
the Breadth of the narrower Part of the Foot. 

The next Care of our Cordwarner, is, to find in his 
Shop a Laſt which will anſwer that Meaſure in Length 
and Breadth, and what it wants in Bigneſs, is ſupplied 
with Inſtep Leathers, and a Cork. In cutting out his 
Upper Leather, he muſt allyw ſomething for the 
reaching, and reach well the Quarters in Length, that 
they may not reach in Laſting. If it be a tong Quar- 
ter, the Straps ought to be very broad, and mount 
high on the Inſtep, that the Quarter may fit tight be- 
hind, making the Seam even, and firm; tho' at Paris 
they make often their Quarters all of a Piece, without 
any Seam behind: And to me, who have often wote 

10 B i ; _ tuchs 
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ſuch, they a r tighter, and fit a great deal better. 
The Side aft be wel Clos d, few'd, and in d 
round. 

Before the Cordwainer can pretend to laſt his Lea- 
ther, he muſt wet it, and lay it to dry, that it may 
be mellow; then reach and hammer it very cloſe; at- 
terwards he tacks on the In-Soal, /aſts his Toc- Lining, 
taking Care to leave it as ſtrong as poſſible, i. e. not 
pare it too thin; then 14% his Upper Leather, and 
{licks the Toes of it bright, rubbing it over with ſome 
Paſte, to keep it ſmooth, ſewing it afterwards with a 
Thread well wax'd, taking Care to wax it often in 
working ; otherwiſe it would ſoon be worn out. 

The Heel, if it be Wood, muſt be put in next, pul- 
ling up the Rand tight, flicking it, rubbing it over 
with Paſte, or Gum Adragante, to render it ſmooth, 
and bracing it afterwards ; which done, the outer Soal 
is to be rounded, tack'd on, and rubb'd cloſe with the 
long Stick; then the Channel muſt be cut, and ſtitch'd, 
rubbing once more, afterwards, the outer Soal, to cover 
the Stitches: Next, the Heel is tack'd, well beaten 
down, cut round even with the Soal, and ſew'd down; 
this done, the remaining Lifts and Top-pieces are 
tack'd on, but they muſt not be all ſew'd down, unleſs 
it be a very low Heel: When they are all tack'd, and 
well beaten down, our Cordwainer ſhapes his Top- 
piece rough, pares his Heel, pegs it, and rough pares 
it again, plaining the Sides of it afterwards, to make 
it ſolid and cloſe ; he alſo plains the Soal even to the 
Stitches, and then takes off the Edge even to the 
Stitches, pares it ſmooth, and raſps it, rubbing it over 
afterwards with a Sand Stone, blacking it with Cop- 
peras-water, doing it over with Paſte, and rubbing it 
well with the Rubbing Stone ; then blackens his Shoe, 
for the laſt Time, with the Blacking Bruſh, clearing it 
afterwards with a Piece of black Crape ; which done, 
he ſlicks the Upper Leather, rubs up the Seams, pulls 
out the Laſt, and the Shoe is fit to put on. 

In Double Channel Pumps, the Heel-Part is made 
firſt, then the Laſt is pull'd out, and the Channels 
ſtitch'd. 

As to the cutting of Boots, the Tongue, after 
trench*'d out, muſt be braced very well with a Cord, 
then cut fit, and beaten afterwards into the Leg, 
(which Leg muſt be firſt ſhap'd to the Perſon's Leg;) 
the Tongue having been x beaten into the Leg, 
muſt be cut a little leſſer, that it may fit clean. Theſe 
Directions were ſent me by my honeſt Friend, and 
Subſcriber, F. Martin, of Taunton. 

As to the Antiquity and Origin of Cordwaining, or 


ang ye] e Baudouin. (a Nat 
in Picardy, the Son of a Corde..: 
Workman in his Father's Sho . and himſel , 
learned 1 reatiſe of the antient Sh ning, in his 
that God, in giving Adam Skins of " "aq: Veterum, 
him, did not leave him to go bare. 8 to Cloathe 
him Shoes ot the ſame Matter; that 2 ut gaye 
Men came to make their Shoes of Rut. ay; 
Paper, Flax, Silk, Wood, Iron, Silve ©, Broom, 
ſo different has their Matter becn N and G01; 
Form more ſtable, with Regard either t Nr their 
Colour, or Ornaments, they have bern the Shape 
low, long, and quite even, cut, carved 8. high, 
Pliny, l. 7. c. 56. tells us, that * 75 | 
Beotia, was the firſt that us'd Se. Mr Xhius, of 
his Remarks on Baudouin, obſerves, that e in 
Aenopbon in vain, to ſhew, that even in 10 Quotes 
they ſtill wore Shoes of raw Skins. 8 is Time 
that the 10000 Greeks, who had follow * relates, 
Cyrus, wanting Shoes in their Retreat, 3 Youn 
cover their Veet with raw Skins, which e to 
them great Inconveniencies. Nilant will _ 
allow that the Shoes of the Country People 15 even 
batine, and Peronee, were of crude * d Car- 
any Preparation. » Without 
The Patricians among the Romans, w 
Creſcent on their Shoes: Heliogabalus had 22 
cover'd over with a very white Linnen, a 


mity to the Prieſts of the Sun, for whom he 3 


a very high Veneration. This Kind of 850 

led de, udo, or odo. Caligula wore Shoes heh 
with precious Stones. The Indians, like the E 
tians, wore Shoes made of the Bark of the Ao 
The Turks put off their Shoes, and leave them at the 
Doors of the Moſques. 

In Paris, they have two pious Societies un 
Title of _Freres 8 Brothers 2 
eſtabliſh'd by Authority towards the Middle of the 
ſeventeenth Century; the one under the Protection of 
St. Criſpin, the other of St. Criſpianus, two Saints who 
had formerly honour'd the Profeſſion. They live in 
Community, and under fix'd Statutes and Officers ; 
by which they are directed, both in their ſpiritual and 
ſecular Concerns. The Produce of their Shoes goes 
into a common Stock, to furniſh Neceſſaries for their 
Support; the reſt to he diſtributed among the Poor. 

John Baptiſta Gallo, a Shoemaker of Florence, has 
publiſh'd ſome fine Pieces, in the Italian Language; 
and, among others, Dialogues in Imitation of Lucian. 


* 
8 
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COSMOGRAPHY 


OSMOGRAPHY, from the Greek norme, 

mundus, World, and yeaQw, ſcribo, I deſcribe ; 
is the Deſcription of the World, or the Art which 
teaches the Conſtruction, Figure, and Diſpoſition of 
all the Parts of the World, with the Manner of re- 
preſenting them on a Plane. 


Coſmography conſiſts chiefly of two Parts: Aſtro- 


nomy, which ſhews the Structure of the Heavens, and 
the Diſpoſition of the Stars; and Geography, which 
ſhews thoſe of the Earth. But as I have wrote al 
ready a whole Treatiſe of Afronomy, under the Letter 
A, and am to write one of Geography, under the Let 
ter G; I refer the Reader to thoſe two Treatiſes, tor 
all that can be faid on this Subject, Coſmograp#y: 


— 


— — 


COUNCILS. 


C OUNCILS, in Church Hiſtory, or Policy, 

are Synods, or Aſſemblies of Prelates, Doctors, 
Sc. canonically convok'd, and met, for the regula- 
ting of Matters relating to the Doctrine or Diſcipline 
of the Church. 

The Church admits of three different Sorts of 
Councils, viz. Ecumenical, or General Councils, Na- 
tional Councils, and Provincial Councils. 

CEcumenical, or General Councit, is an Aſſembly 


FT 


of all the Prelates of Chrifendom, convok d (in — 
Sentiment of the Partiſans of the Court of Rome) 5 
the Pope's Authority, and where he preſides, eit of 
in Perſon, or by his Legates. But this Opinion 4 1 
generally receiv'd, even in the Roman Calbol 
Church, as I deſign to ſhew by and by. |» the 
National Council, is an Afﬀembly of t 121 
lates of a Nation, under their Primate, or 


arch, Pro- 
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nia! COUNCIL, is an Aſſembly of the Pre- 
la ef 2 Province, under the Metropolitan. 
"The Roman Catholick Church reckon eighteen Ge- 


aral Councils, Viz. two of Nice, four of Conſtanti- 


1, one of Epheſus, one of Chalcedon, five of La- 
. two of Lyons, one of Vienne, one of Florence, 

1 the laſt of Trent. The Reformed admit but four 
f thoſe Councils for ecumenical. 

The firſt Council, was that of Jeruſalem, held by the 
Apoſtles, in the Year of Chrif 50, of the Emperor 
Claudius 8. The Occaſion of this Council, was, the 
Diſputes which had aroſe among the Jews and Gen- 
tiles newly converted, about the Obſervance of the 
Ceremonies of the Law of Moſes, and, 1 
about the Circumciſion; the Jets pretending that the 
Gentiles, who had embraced the Chriftian Faith, ought 
to be circumciſed ; which occaſionꝰd a great Confuſion 
in the Infant Church. St. Peter ſpoke firſt in that 
Council, and remonſtrated, that God had made no Dif- 
ference between the Fews and Gentiles, purifying their 
Hearts by Faith; that therefore they ſhould not tempt 
him to put a Yoke upon the Neck of the Diſciples, which 
neither their Fathers, nor they, were able to bear, Acts 
xv. 9, 10. St. James ſpoke laſt, and concluded, that 
his Sentence was, that they ſhould not trouble them, which 
from among the Gentiles were turned to Cod; but that 
they ſhould abAain from Poliutions of Idols, and from 
Fornication, and from Things firangled, and from 
Blood. 

The firſt General Couxcil, was that of Nice, in 
Bithynia, convok'd by the Emperor Confantine the 
Great, in the Year of Chri 325, and held the ſame 
Yearz occaſion'd by the Troubles and Confuſion 
which the Hereſy of Arius had caus'd in the Church 
of Alexandria ; where the Emperor aſſiſted in Perſon, 
(as we have already mention d in our Treatiſe of 


' Arianiſm) and where, beſides the Condemnation of 


Arius, ſeveral Canons were made relating to the Diſ- 
cipline of the Church ; eſpecially that famous one 
about the Celebration of the Feaſt of Eaſter. 

There is a great Diſpute, among the eccleſiaſtical 
Authors, concerning the Number of Canons made at 
the Council of Nice; for ſeveral of them admit but 
of twenty, according to Ryfinus ; and others reckon 
more: This Controverſy proceeds from thoſe hap- 
pen'd ſince in the Chrifian Church, in Matter of 
Faith, and of Diſcipline; every different Se& (I 
mean thoſe who do not reject all the Councils as hu- 
man Inventions) retrench from, or add to thoſe Canons 
of the firſt General Council, as they judge it moſt pro- 
per to favour their particular Opinions, in Matter of 
Faith, and of Diſcipline. The Council of Nice was 
compos'd of 318 Biſhops, among whom were Vitus 
and Vincentius Prieſtres, of the Church of Rome, re- 
preſenting their Biſhop Silveſter, to whom the Acts 
of the Council were * afterwards, for his Appro- 
bation; which make the Aſſerters of the Pope's Su- 
1 8 ſuppoſe that Silveſter preſided at that Council, 

y his two Legates, as they have been call'd ſince: 
But all the Enemies of the Roman Church, and even 
a vaſt Number among the Roman Catholicks, are of a 
contrary Opinion, and pretend, (not without a very 
great Appearance of Reaſon) that none but the Em- 
peror Conſtantine preſided in that Council; which 
Controverſy ſhould be determin'd by the Authors of 

ole Times. 

The ſecond General Councir, is that of Con- 
fantinople, convok*d by the Emperor Gratian, in the 
Year of Chriſt 381, and compos'd of 150 Biſhops, 
for the Ordination of Ne#arius, Biſhop of Confanti- 

le, the Confirmation of the Doctrine of the Council 

| Nice, and the Condemnation of Macedonius and 
his Partiſans. Socrates, I. 5. c. 8. ſays, that it was 
in this Council, and not before, that Patriarchs were 
created, and the Diviſion of Provinces was made; it 
being decreed then, for the firſt Time, that a pro- 
vincial Council could terminate all eccleſiaſtical Affairs. 
e ſame Hiſtorian ſays, further, that the Decrees, or 
ons of this Council, were approv'd and confirm'd 
the Emperor. 
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The third General, or (Ecumenical Councit, was 
the celebrated one of Epheſus, aſſembled againſt Ne- 
forius, Biſhop of Confantinople, in the Year of Chriſt 
431, of the Emperor Theodofius 24, of Valentinian 7, 
of Celeſtinns, Biſhop of Rome, 8. This Council was 
convok'd by the Emperor Theodofius, at the Inſtance of 
Cyril, Biſhop of Alexandria; who, in Evagrius's, and 
ſome other Authors Opinions, preſided in the Council 
for Pope Celeſtinus. The Truth is, that Theodofius 
was not preſent in the Aſſembly, which began the 2 1ſt 
of June of the ſame Year 431, in the Church dedi- 
cated to the bleſſed Virgin Mary; whoſe Honour, as 
Mother of God, was facrilegiouſly attack*d by Neffo- 
rius and his Partiſans, who denied publickly that the 
Mord, or Son of God, had been begotten of the Body of 
the Virgin Mary; and aſſerted, that it was ridiculous 
to call God a Child of two or three Months. Ne80s- 
ris was cited three Times to appear, and come to 
the Aſſembly ; the firſt Day he promis'd (ſays Eva- 
grius) that he would appear at any Time when it would 
be neceſſary; but having forfeited his Word, and re- 
fus'd obſtinately to come to the Council, and his Doc- 
trine having been examin'd, with all the Care and For- 
malities us'd on ſuch Occaſions, he was condemn'd, 
and depos'd, in the following Terms: 

* The holy Synod affembled in the Metropolis of 
« Epheſus, by Order of the moſt religious and moſt 
Chriſtian Emperors, and by the Grace of God, to 
Neforius new Judas; know that for thy impious 
Predications, and thy Contumacy againſt the Ca- 
* nons, thou haſt been depoſed from all eccleſiaſtical 
© Degrees, the twenty-ſecond of this preſent Month 
June, according to the eccleſiaſtical Conſtitutions.” 
This Condemnation was ſign'd by above 200 Biſhops, 
ſent to him, and render*d publick. 

The fourth General Couxncir, was that of Chal- 
cedon, convok'd, at firft, by the Emperor Marcian, at 
the Inſtances of Pope Leo, at Nice, in Bithynia, 
againſt Eutyches and Dioſcorus, but afterwards tranſ- 
ferr*d to Chalcedon, in the Year of Chriſt 451. It was 
compos'd of 630 Biſhops, according to the Chronicle 
of Marcellinus, and in the Opinion of Liberatus and 
Photius , and of 636, according to Nicephorus, I. 15. 
c. 2. the Temple of St. Euphemia, built without the 
City, was choſen, to hold that great Aſſembly ; the 
Seats of the Biſhops were placed round the Altar ; on 
the left were ſeated the Legates of the Biſhop of 
Rome, and after them the Biſhops; Dioſcorus of Alex- 
andria, and Juvenalis of Jeruſalem, were placed on the 
right; and in the Middle the Book, of the Goſpel, 
upon a high Throne erected for that Purpoſe. The 
Emperor Marcian, Pulcheria, the Senators, the Judges 
or Commiſſaries appointed to keep the Order, and 
maintain the Peace in the Aſſembly, were placed over- 
againſt the Rails which ſeparate the Altar from the 
Choir. 

In the firſt Seſſion, which began the 8th of October 
of the ſame Year 451, the Legate of the Biſhop of 
Rome told the Aſſembly, that he had poſitive Orders 
to inſiſt that the Fathers ſhould not permit Dioſcorus 
of Alexandria to fit in the Council as Judge, but ſhould 
be introduced to be heard as accus'd. The Commiſ- 
faries aſk*d what could be objected againſt Dioſcorus ? 
Paſchaſmus anſwer'd, that as ſoon as he ſhould be in- 
troduced as accuſed, he would ſay what was objected 
againſt him ; therefore, after ſome Conteſtations, the 
Judges commanded Dioſcorus to deſcend from his 
Seat, and appear in the Middle of the Aſſembly ; 
where he was accus'd by Euſebius of Dorylea of hav- 
ing wounded the Faith ; that he had unjuſtly depoſed 
him, and kilPd Flavian. Dioſcorus anſwered, that a 
Council had been held for the Affair of Flavian, and 
requeſted, that the Acts of that Council ſhould be read, 
which was granted ; but when they came to the Epiſtle 
of Theodoſius to Dioſcorus, by which he forbid Theo- 
doret from aſſiſting at the Council of Epheſus; the 
Judges ſaid, that he ſhould be introduced in this, be- 
cauſe he had been reabiltated into the Epiſcopacy by 
the Biſhop of Rome, and had been commanded by the 
Emperor to be preſent. Upon which, the Egyptian 
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Biſhops, thoſe of Iihria, and Paleſtine, cried, that 
the Faith was loft, that the Canons rejected Theodoret, 
that be ought to be turned out as Maſter of Neſtorius ; 
that he could not be received, without condemning Cyril, 
again whom he had wrote; that he was a Judas, 
Enemy of God, and of Jeſus Chriſt. On the Contrary, 
the Biſhops of Pontus, Aſia, and Thracia, maintain'd, 
that he had ſubſcrib'd to the laſt Council of Epheſus 
upon white Sheets of Paper, upon which could have 
been wrote any Thing; and cried, that the Murderer 
Dioſcorus ought to be expell'd. The Noiſe conti- 
nuing, the Judges repreſented to the Biſhops, that 
thoſe Exclamations were beneath them, and availed 
nothing to the Affair in Queſtion; and that tho* Theo- 
goret ſhould be receiv'd in the Council, the Accuſa- 
tion againſt him, if there was any, ſhould remain in 
full Force. Therefore that Prelate took his Seat, as 
by Proviſion, and the Lecture of the Acts was conti- 
nued. Dioſcorus, to excuſe himſelf, ſaid, that they 
had been ſign'd and confirm'd by Juvenalis of Feru- 
ſalem, Thalaſſius of Ceſarea, who preſided with him, 
and by all the other Biſhops of the Council of Epheſus. 
Thoſe who had been preſent at that Council, ſaid, that 
it was true that they had ſubſcrib'd, but had done it 
thro' Fear of being maltreated by the Soldiers, which 
Dioſcorus had brought into the Council; and that, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, thoſe Soldiers, and not they, had de- 
pos'd Flavian. Thoſe among the Prelates who favour'd 
Diosſcorus, upbraided them for making Uſe of ſo ſcan- 
dalous an Excuſe; and told them, that a Chriſtian tears 
no Body; that a Catholick who ſuffers himſelf to be 
forced to do a Thing which he believes a Sin, is far 
from that Chriſtian Conſtancy, which obliges to die 
in Defence of the Truth: And if a ſervile Fear was 
© to be excus'd, there would be no Martyrs.” Which 
juſt Reproaches, obliged thoſe puſillanimous Prelates 
to aſk Forgiveneſs of the Council. 

When they had done reading the Acts of the falſe 
Council of Epheſus, they began to read thoſe of the 
Council of Conſtantinople ; by which it appear'd, that 
Flavian had been entirely orthodox, and Eutyches 
juſtly condemn'd as a Heretick. Dioſcorus could not 
help ſaying, that the Council of Epheſus had juſtly de- 
pos'd Flavian, becauſe he confeſs'd two Natures in 
Chriſt aſter the Incarnation. The Biſhops ſaid, that 
nothing was truer; and Dioſcorus maintaining obſti- 
natcly the contrary, the Judges of the Corncil, and 
the Senate, ſaid, that © if the Council thought fit, and 
the moſt pious Emperor approv'd of it, it was their 
Sentiment, that Dioſcorus of Alexandria, Fuvenalis 
Jof Feruſalem, Thalaſſius of Cæſarea, Euſabius of 
© Ancyra, Euſtathius of Beryth, and Baſil of Seleucia, 
* who had the moſt Credit in the Council of Epheſus, 
and had unjuſtly depos'd Flavien, ſhould be depos'd 
in their Turn.“ Euſedius of Dorylea, and ſeveral 
other orthodox Biſhops, cried, that the Judgment was 
Just; long Years to the Senate; God boy, God ſtrong, 
God immortal, have Mercy upon us; long Years to the 
Emperors. Chriſt has depoſed Dioſcorus ; Chriſt has 
depoſed the Murderer. The Sentence is juſt ; the Coun- 
cil 7s holy; God has revenged his Martyr. 

The Fathers met again, the 1oth of Ofober ; and 
at the Opening of this ſecond Seſſion, the Judges re- 
preſented, that in the preceding one, they had ac- 
* knowledg*d the Injuſtice of the Depoſition of Fla- 
* vian, and of the other orthodox Biſhops; and that 
now they were to eſtabliſh the true Doctrine of the 
Faith, for which the Council was aſſembled ; that 
they ſhould explain it clearly, without Conſtraint, 

Partiality, and in Amity to re-unite thoſe who were 
* iparated by different Opinions; that they declar'd 
to them, that the divine Maſter of the World (mean- 
* ingy the Emperor) as well as they, believe the Catho- 
4% Faith which had been left him by the 318 Bi- 
ſhops of the Cormcil of Nice; by the 150 of the 
Corcit of Conſtantinople, and by the others which 
* hav preceded, or follow'd.“ The Fathers anſwer'd, 
that * no Body had made any other Expoſition of 
ach, and they would not attempt, or think of 
* waving any other,” Afterwards, the Judges pro- 
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Queſtions of Faith, which were agitated the 
what they would determine ſhould be x then, and 
de TEceived an. 
approved by the Aſſembly ; that if the _ 
agree together, the Diſpute ſhould he 82 all to 
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cided, and afk'd, that the Symbol of N d de 
of Conſtantinople, ſhould be read. After it _ r 
recited, they all cried, that it was b Cathelick 2 4 
that they all believed it, that they had all been 1, oY 
and they all baptized in it; that it was th try ry 
the holy Faith, and the eternal Faith, tha; the by, 
Cyril bad taught it, and the Pope Leo believed i, viejjed 

The third Seſſion, held the 13th of Ole, 
ſpent in the three Citations made to Dioſeorns of 4 
lexandria, to appear before the Council, to anſwer 1 
freſh Accuſations exhibited againſt him; but he ns 
ing, under ſeveral frivolous Excuſes, always obſtinately 
retus'd to appear, was at laſt folemnly depog'q FR. 
all eccleſiaſtical Dignities, either epiſcopal, or facer. 
dotal; and all the Biſhops ſign'd his Condemnation 

In the fourth Scfſicn, held the 15th of Ofcber, the 
Biſhops who had adher'd to Dioſcorns, having deſerted 
him, aſk'd Forgiveneſs of the Council, and ſubſcribed 
to the Symbols of Nice, Conſtantinople, and to the 
Decrees of the firlt Council of Epheſus, were received 
to Repentance; in Conſequence whereof, Juvenalis of 
Jeruſalem, Thaloſſius of Ceſarea, Enſtathins of Bete, 
Euſebins of Ancyra, and Baſil of Seleucia, took their 
Places in the Council. 

In the fifth Seſſion, they prolong'd the Time grant- 
ed to the obſtinate Eutychian Monks, to the 15th of 
November. In the ſame Seſſion, (found in the Greek 
Copy, and not in the Latin) the Differences between 
Photius, Biſhop of Tyre, Metropolis of the firſt Phe- 
nicia, and Euffatbius of Beryte, were terminated, and 
Photius reſtor'd to his Right of Metropolitan. 

In the ſixth Seſſion, held the 22d of Ocfaber, a 
Profeſſion of Faitk was made and publiſh'd, in the 
following Terms, related by Evagrius, I. 2. c. 4. 

When Feſus Chriſt, our Saviour, and Maſter, in- 
« ſtructed his Apoſtles of what they were to believe, 
he ſaid to them, I give you my Peace, 1 leave you 
my Peace, that thæy might all preach the Truth, 
without any Diverſity of Sentiments among them 
concerning the Faith.” Then the Symbol of Nee, 
and that of the 130 Biſhops, were read; which done, 
what follows was added : The wiſe and falutary 
symbol of Grace was ſuſficient for the Intelligency 
and Confirmation of the Faith. It teaches all that 
is to be believ'd concerning the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Gholt, and inſtructs in the Truth of the 
© Incarnation thoſe who receive it. But becauſe the 
Enemies of the Truth have invented Hereſies which 
« deſtroy the CEconomy of that Myſtery, and that 
« ſome will not have Mary call'd the Mother of God, 
and others have mixed and confounded the two Na- 
« tures, and by that Mixture have ſubjected fal — 
« Divinity to Paſſions and Suffrances; this holy * 
© ecumenical Council wiſhing to deprive them of 2 
Means to oppoſe the Truth, and to maintun In 4 
« all the Vigour and Strength it has been N . 
« with from the Beginning, declare that the Faith © 
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i very proper > confound the Kunmavagancy of ot 
« ftorius, and to explain the Symbol to all thoſe who 
«want to underſtand it. It has joined, with Reaſon, 
« to thoſe Letters of Cyril, that were written by Leo, 
« "oft bleſſed and holy Archbiſhop of the great and 
pe Rome, to the holy Archbiſhop Flavian, 
"> rhe ſacrilegious Doctrine of Neftorius. That 
6 againſt * 8 : 
Letter agrees perfe&tly with the Confeſſion of St. 
Pater, and can ferve all the F aithful as a Column to 
« ſtrengthen them in the orthodox Doctrine, becauſe 
« it is contrary to thoſe who divide the Incarnation in 
« acknowledging two Sons. It retrenches from the 
« eccleſiaſtical Communion thoſe who are not aſhamed 
to ſubject to Paſſions and Suffrances the Divinity of 
« the Son of God; it rejects, likewiſe, thoſe who mix 
« and confound the two Natures of the Son of God. 
It confounds thoſe who imagine falfly that the Form 
« of Slave he has taken among us, is a celeſtial Form, 
« or of a Nature different from ours. Laſtly, It pro- 
« nounces Anathema's againſt thoſe who ſay, that be- 
fore the hypoſtatical Union, there were two Natures, 
« but that after that Union there is but one. Fol- 
« lowing the Steps of the Fathers, we all teach, with 
« one Voice, and common Accord, that we muſt con- 
« fefs that Jeſus Chriſt our Lord is the only Son of 
God; that he is true God, and true Man; that he is 
perfect in one and the other Nature; that as a Man 
che has a Body, and a rational Soul; that as to his 
Divinity, he is of the ſame Subſtance with his Fa- 
« ther; and as to his Humanity, of the ſame Sub- 
« ſtance with us, and in all Things like us, Sin ex- 
« cepted ; that he has been begotten by his Father 
from all Eternity, according to his Divinity; and is 
« born, for us, in the laſt Times, and for our Salva- 
«tion, from the Virgin Mary, Mother of God; 
that the ſame Jeſus Chriſt, God's only Son, is con- 
« fefſed in two Natures, without Confuſion, Diviſion, 
Separation, nor Coactation; that the Union of the 
«two Natures, far from deſtroying their Differences, 
« preſerve them, rather, with their Properties; that 
«thoſe two Natures ſubſiſt by the ſame Subſiſtence, as 
« Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, God's only Son, and Word 
«of God, who is one, and is not divided into two 
« Perſons, ſubſiſt ; according to what we have learn'd 
from the Prophets, and from Chriſt himſelf, and as 
eit is contain'd in the Symbol. After we have eſta- 
« bliſh'd thoſe Truths with all the Care poſſible, the 
« holy and cecumenical Council has forbade every Body 
« to write, compoſe, maintain, or teach a contrary 
« Defrine. That if any Body was preſumptuous 
« enough to compoſe, propoſe, or teach another Sym- 
bol, to thoſe who are converted from the Paganiſm, 
© Fudaiſm, or other Superſtition, or Hereſy, to the 
« Truth: If he be a Biſhop, he muſt be depriv'd of 
his epiſcopal Dignity ; it a Clerk, he muſt be ex- 
« pell'd from among the Clergy; if a Monk, or 
*a Laick, let Anathema's be pronounced againſt 
him.“ 

This Deliberation pleaſed much the Emperor 
Marcian, who, to expreſs his Satisfaction to the 
Fathers, came to the Council at the ſeventh Seſſion, 
which was the 25th of Ocfober, on the Feaſt of St. Eu- 
phemia, By the Diſcourſe he made, firſt in Latin, to 
keep up the Majeſty of the Empire; and afterwards in 
Greek, to be underitood of all the Fathers; he ſhew'd, 
that © having been rais'd to the Throne by the Con- 
duct of the Divine Providence, his firſt Care, and 
his moſt important Affair, had been that of the 
Faith; that finding the Church divided, by the he- 
* terodox Opinions which ſome, either by Avarice, or 
; Vanity, had ſpread among the People, to corrupt 
* the Minds, and alter the Doctrine of the holy Fa- 
thers: He had aſſembled the Prelates from all the 
: Parts of the World, perſuaded that they would rea- 
dily undergo the Fatigues of a long Journey, in 

Hopes that their Afſembly would diſſipate the 

Clouds which Hereſy attempted to ſpread over the 
- orthodox Doctrine; that he conjured them to baniſh 
irom among them all Spirit of Faction and Partia- 
ty, that they might thereby declare to the whole 


World, in a pacifick Manner, which was the Truth: 
Thathe had aſſiſted at the Council, after the Example 
of the great Conſtantine, not to ſhew his Power, bur 
to ſupport by his Authority the Deciſions they were 
to make in Matters of Faith; that there ſhould be 
no longer any Diviſions among the People for the 
Doctrine, but that they might all honour God witl: 
the ſame Heart, and the ſame Mouth.* | 
This Diſcourſe of Marcian was iminediately fol- 
low'd by the loud and iy Forhas Acclamations of the 
whole Aſſembly ; theſe Acclamations being ended, 
and Anathema pronounced a- new againſt Neftorius, 
Eutyches, and Dioſcorus; Marcian gave them to un- 
derſtand, that the Catholick Faith having been declar'd 
by the holy and general Gowncil, according to the Ex- 
2 of the bleſſed Fathers; he wanted to contri- 
e all in his Power towards taking off, for the fu- 
ture, all Occaſion of Diſpute: That therefore he 
commanded, that whoſoever, either Soldier, Clerk, or 
Laick, ſhould be found diſputing of the Faith, or 
making ſeditious Aſſemblies, if a private Perſon, 
ſhould be baniſh'd from the imperial City; if a Sol- 
dier, broke; if a oo depos'd. He added, further, 
that he had order'd ſome Regulations to be made, 
which, to preſerve the Honour due to their Reverence, 
he had reſery'd to them, judging more proper, that 
they ſhould be publiſh'd by the Authority of the Sy- 
a than by his Edict; therefore he commanded He- 
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ronician to read them. 


The firſt forbids the Monks, ſeveral of whom, un- 
der Pretence of a ſolitary Life, diſturb'd the Peace of 
the Church, building for the future any Monaſtery 

inſt the Conſent of the Biſhop, and of the Maſter 
of the Place, He ſubmits them all to the Dioceſan, 
and orders them to remain in their Solitude, and to 
mind nothing but Faſting and Praying, without trou- 
bling themſelves about ſecular or eccleſiaſtical Affairs, 
unleſs their Biſhop would employ them on ſome Oc- 
caſion. | 

The ſecond Regulation is likewiſe againſt the Clerks 
and Monks, who, thirſting after Money, take upon 
them the Care of temporal Affairs, became Farmers, 
or Stewards of particular Houſes ; and forbids them 
to take for the future any ſuch Employment, unleſs 
their own Biſhop deſires them to take Care of the In- 
heritances of the Church ; under the Penalty of incur- 
ring, for the firſt Time, the eccleſiaſtical Cenſures; 
_ in Caſe they continu'd, of being depriv'd of their 

ignity. 

By tite third Regulation the Clerks immatriculated 
in one Church, are forbidden to go to ſerve another, 
unleſs it be thoſe who have been oblig'd to fly from 
their Province for ſome Calamities happen'd to it. 
The Excommunication is order*d againſt thoſe who 
receive a Clerk belonging to another Biſhop, and 
againſt him who is thus receiv'd, till he returns to his 
own Church. | 

After theſe Regulations had been read, the Fathers 
aſk'd Leave of the Emperor to return to their 
Churches; but Marcian deſir d them to ſtay three or 
four Days longer, to conclude all the Affairs which 
were left undecided. | 

The Fathers, according to the Emperor's Deſire, 
met again, and held the eighth Seſſion ; in which they 
inſiſted, that Theodoret ſhould anathematize Neſtorius. 
That Prelate anſwer'd, that he had preſented ſeveral 
Petitions to the Emperor, and to the Legates of the 
moſt reverend Archbiſhop Leo; in which he explain'd 
clearly his Faith, and aſk'd they ſhould be » The 
Biſhops anſwer d, We will not have them read over 
* again, but only that thou ſhould immediately ana- 
© thematize Neſftorius.* In vain Theodoret alledg'd that 
he had been educated among the Orthodox ; that he 
had preach'd the orthodox Doctrine; that he had 
condemn'd Neſtorius and Eutyches, and all thoſe whoſe 
Faith was erroneous ; that he did not care to return 
to his City; that he wanted no Honour; that it was 
not for that he was come to the Council, but to juſtify 
himſelf of the Accuſation alledg'd againſt him. That 
he anathematiz d Neſtorius, Eutyches, and all thoſs 
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who made of the only Son of God two Sons. All 
that could not fatisfy the Council, and he was * 
to pronounce theſe very Words; Anathema to Neſto- 
rius, and to whomſoever do not call the Virgin Mary 
Mother of God, and who divide his only Son in two. 
The Commiſſaries, on this Declaration, ſaid, that there 
was no more Room to ſuſpect Theodoret, who had ana- 
thematiz'd Neftorius in their Preſence, and fubſcribed 
to their Definition of Faith, and to the Epiftle of Leo, 
who had already receiv'd him into his Communion, 
and judg'd that he ought to be reſtor'd to his See. All 
the Biſhops anſwer'd, that Theodoret was worthy of his 
See; that Theodoret, Catholick Doctor, might return to 
his Church. | 

In the ninth Seffion, held the 27th of Oober, 
Thas, Biſhop of Edeſſa, who had been depos'd by Di- 
oſcorus, was reſtor'd to his See. 

In the tenth Seſſion, the Differences between Ba/- 
fan, Biſhop of Epheſus, depos'd by Leo, and Stephen, 
elected in his Place, were debated ; and the Fathers 
ſeem'd inclin'd, at firſt, to confirm the Election of 
Stephen: But the Commiſſaries ſaid, that they were 
of Opinion, that neither Stephen, nor Baſſian, were 
worthy of the See in Queſtion ; becauſe, according to 
all Circumſtances, and the Depoſitions of Witneſſes, 
they had both uſurp'd it; but that another ſhould be 
elected, whoſe Faith could be found pure, and his 
Life innocent, to govern the Church of Epheſirs : 
That, however, they ought to leave it to the Council, 
to order in that Affair what he ſhould think proper. 
The Fathers approv'd their Propoſition, and order'd 
that another Biſhop ſhould be elected for the Metro- 
polis of the Leſſer Afia; and that Baſſian and Stephen 
ſhould retain only the Dignity of the Epiſcopacy, 
without exerciſing their Functions; and allow'd them 
for their Subſiſtance, each two hundred golden Sols, 
which were to be rais'd upon the Revenues of the 
Church; which two hundred Sols would have amounted 
to two hundred Ducats. | 

The twelfth Seſſion was alſo ſpent in terminating 
the Differences between Sabinian, Biſhop of Parraha, 
depos'd by Dioſcorus in the Conciliabulum of _ 
and Athanaſius, elected in his Place. The Council re- 
{tor'd Sabinian to his See, and as for Atbanaſius, who 
was really a very bad Man, tho' by his artificious 
Complaints he had impos'd upon Cyril of Alexandria, 
he was ſent to Maximus of Antioch, and to his Synod, 
to examine, in the Term of eight Months, the old 
and new Accuſations brought againſt him; that if 
they were found true, he ſhould not only be depos'd 
of the Epiſcopacy, but ſubject, likewiſe, to the Pu- 
niſhment of the ſecular Laws: And that if he was 
neither accus'd, nor convicted, in the Term preſcrib'd, 
he ſhould be reſtor'd to his See, and Sabinian retain 
the Dignity of Biſhop, and maintain'd out of the 
Revenues of the Church of Parrha, according to the 
Determination of Maximus, 

This Affair being thus terminated, the Pope's Le- 
gates, and the Commiſſaries, quitted the Council, but 
the oriental Biſhops ſtay*'d, and made 27 Canons, or 
30, according to the Greet Copy, for the Regulation 
of the eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline. The fxth forbids ab- 
ſolute Ordinations, 72. e. x made without the Clerk 
being tied to the Service of ſome Church, and annu- 
lates all thoſe made in that Manner. The ninth for- 
bids the Clerk who has a Suit of Law againſt another, 
to leave the Tribunal of his own Biſhop, or of his 
Synod, to claim the ſecular Judges, and ſubject the 
Delinquents to the eccleſiaſtical Cenſures. The twelfth 

depoſes the Biſhops, who by their Importunities will 
obtain imperial Pragmaticks to divide the Provinces, 
which is the Cauſe that, againſt the eccleſiaſtical Order, 
there appear two Metropolitans in one; and orders, 
that the Cities to which the Emperors give the Name 
of Metropolis, ſhall retain that Title, without Juriſ- 
diction, leaving it wholly to the antient Metropolitan. 
The fourteenth forbids the Readers, Pſalmiſts, or 
Chantors, to take their Wives from among Sectaries; 
and orders, that if their Children had been baptiz'd by 


Hereticks, they ſhould be pref; 
if they are not baptiz'd, they 2 i hurch and 
Baptiſm in their Aſſemblies , "eceive the 
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the Orthodox to take Wives a ridding, likewifz, 


m | 
unleſs they promiſe to embrace the Cate kae 
ion. 


The fixteenth excommunicates t 
who marry, and gives Leave to rob — MY 
if they acknowledge their Faults 
Compaſſion. 
The nineteenth orders, that the Bi 
ble two Synods every Year in hey Ae aſſem. 
medy the Diforders which might have cre 2 
Dioceſes; and that the abſent ſhall Wer als 
Correction from their Brethren. e a fraternal 
The twenty-tbird Canon orders, 
of the Church of Conſtantinople pk — Defenſor 
City all the Clerks and Monks who having bonn fte 
communicated by their Biſhops, come to Cn n ex- 
to excite Trouble in the eccleſiaſtical State put 
vate Houſes. „ 
The 7twenty-fixth Canon, to reme 
which had crept into the Church, nr — — 
handled the Revenues of the Church, as . ops 
CEconomiſts; orders, that every Church which þ 
Biſhop, ſhall likewiſe have an (Economiſt, who h , 
diſpoſe of its Revenues by the Biſhop's Order _ 
All theſe Canons, and the others which [ have 
mention*d, were calculated to reſtore Peace and Order 
in the Church; but the 7wenty-eighth did fer the 1 
ental Biſhops, and the Pope's Legates, at 3 
becauſe it was order'd, by it, that according to the 
Canon of the 150 Biſhops who had compos'd the ful 
General Council of Conſtantinople, the moſt holy Church 
of that City, which was the new Rome, ſhould enjo 
the Privileges granted to it, and be immediately wo 
in Rank, to the See of the antient Rome; ſo that the 
Metropolitans of Pontus, Afia, and Thracia, and the 
Biſhops of the Dioceſes eſtabliſh'd among the Barba- 
rians, could not, henceforwards, be ordain'd, but by 
the Biſhop of Conſtantinople. The Pope's Legates 
hearing of that Canon, caus'd the Council to be re- 
aſſembled, where they complain'd to the Commiſſaries 
of the Emperor, that the preceding Day, after they 
had left the Aſſembly, the Biſhops who had ſtay'd, 
had done ſomething which they thought contrary to 
the Canons, and to the Diſcipline of the Church; 
therefore they requir'd, that the Acts ſhould be read, 
to let the whole Fraternity know the Juſtice or In- 
Juſtice of thoſe Ordinances. The Archdeacon tins 
anſwer'd, that it was the Cuſtom, after the principal 
Things relating to Faith had been terminated in the 
Synods, (for which they had been aſſembled) to treat 
of Affairs of leſs Importance, which ſhould offer; 
that the Church of Conſtantinople having ſome part- 
cular ones, the Legates had been defir'd to be preſent 
at their Examen, which they had refus'd, excuſing 
themſelves on their not having Order to do it; that 
the Commiſſaries of the Emperor had judg d proper 
that they ſhould be — . in the Council, and that 
the Biſhops left had done it publickly, and juridically. 
The Commiſſaries order'd, that the Canon complain'd 
of ſhould be read, which was found ſign'd by all the 
Biſhops. Lucentius, one of the Legates, having faid 
that the Subſcriptions had been extorted ; all the Fa- 
thers cried, No Body bas forced us. Lucentius added, 
that deſpiſing the 318 Biſhops who had compos d the 
Council of Nice, the Authors of that Canon had men- 
tion'd but the 150 of the Council of Conſtantinople ö 
that if that Church had enjoy'd that Privilege 3 
Vears before, as they pretend, they had no Nee 
to reſtore it; but if not, they had no Authority co 
eſtabliſh it. Ætius aſked him, if the Legates had of 
Order of Pope Leo on that Subject, and if they ha 10 
they ſhould ſhew it. Bonifacius read then an a 
of his Inſtructions, written in theſe Terms: * ho) 
< ſuffer the Conſtitutions made by the holy + er, 
to be violated, or ſhorten'd, by the Temerity o — 
© whoſoever ; but be careful to preſerve in your , 


* ſon the Dignity of ours; and if any Body, _ 
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2 ndor and Power of their Ci- 
= —.— is ſomething new for them- 
f 10 ns, oppoſe it, with all the neceſſary Reſolu- 
7 i aving been read, the Commiſ- 

TR ru *. and the Biſhops ſhould 

order'd that t gate 
_ the Canons on which they pretended their 
ee e, founded. Paſehaſimus read the fifth Canon 
15 Council of Nice, in theſe Terms: 6 The Ro- 
: — Church has had always the Primacy; let it be 
« decreed, then, that the Biſhop of Alexandria ſhall 
© have the Power in Egypt, becauſe ſuch is the Cuſtom 
« of the Biſhop of Rome.” Atius produced the ſame 

a n. but without the firſt and laſt Words, which 
8 to the Dignity of the Roman See, as the Le- 
- had cited them. Afterwards, that of the Council 
of Conſtantinople was read, which order'd, that the 
Biſhop of that See ſhould have the Honour of the 
Primacy, after the Roman Biſhop, becauſe Conftanti- 
nople was the new Rome. The Commiſſanes aſk'd, 
then, the Prelates of the Dioceſes of A/ia and Pontus, 
if they had ſubſcrib'd of their own free Wills, or by 
Compulſion. Seven Aſiatict Metropolitans, vix. Dio- 
genes of Cifyck, Florentius of Sardes, Marinian of Si- 
gerades, Pergamius of Antioch in Piſidia, Romanus of 
Myrra, Nunechius of Laodicea in the firſt Phrygia, 
Oitonian of Afrodifiades in Caria, and the Chiefs of 
the Provinces of the Helleſpont, Lydia, the firſt and 
ſecond Lycia, Caria, Pifidia, and Phrygia, and fix 
Metropolitans of Pontus, Thalaſſius of Ceſarea in the 

firſt Cappadocia, Calagerius of Claudiopolts, Peter of 
Gangres, Eleutherius of Chalcedon, Seleucus of Amaſia, 
Euſebius of Ancyra, and all the other Biſhops, pro- 
telted, that no Violence had been offer'd to them to 
ign the Canon in Diſpute. Euſebius of Doryles ad- 
led, that he had read the Canon of the Council of 
Cnſtantinople to Leo, and that he had receiv'd it. 
Then the Commiſſaries concluded, that by the Teſti- 
nonies of the Biſhops, and by the Ordinations made 
ty the Biſhop of Conſtantinople, all Primacy and prin- 
apal Honour ſhould be preſerv*d to the Archbiſhop 
of the antient Rome, and that after him the Arch- 
bihop of Confentinople, which was the new Rome, 
hould have the ſame Honour. This Opinion was 
approv'd by the Acclamations of the whole Council, 
Lucentius, the Pope's Legate, excepted, who was re- 
duced to make a Proteſtation againſt all that had been 
done in that Affair, to the Prejudice of the eccleſi- 
aſtical Diſcipline; he aſk'd, that his Proteſtation 
ſhould be inſerted in the Acts, that they might make 
their Report to the principal Biſhop of the whole 
Church, (as they call'd him) who would act as he 
thought fit, to defend his See againſt the Injury offer'd 
to it, and to oppoſe the Infraction of the Canons. 
Jobn of Sebaſt addreſſing himſelf to the Commiſſaries, 
kad, We are all of the Advice of your Magnificence. 
And the Commiſlaries anſwer'd, ſpeaking to the Le- 
gates, The whole Synod approve what we have pro- 
Doe. 

Thus was ended the great and celebrated Council of 
Chalcedon, which has always been held in Veneration by 
the univerſal Church; ſo that the Greeks uſed every 
Year to make a ſolemn Commemoration of it in their 
Office, for the Month of Fuly. 

The Emperor Marcian, deſiring to join the tem- 
poral to the eccleſiaſtical Authority, had an Edict pub- 
liſh'd (J. 4. Cod. De Summa Trinit.) to confirm the 
Council, forbidding all Perſons to diſpute any more of 
the Faith,or to bring in Queſtion the Definitions made, 
under very ſevere Penalties. This Edict was addreſ- 
kd to Sporiatus ; but as, notwithſtanding his Edict, 
the Hereticks continued to make their ſeditious Aſſem- 
blies, and to teach their Errors, Marcian was obliged 
to addreſs another, in the Month of March, to Vinco- 
natus, defign*d Conſul, by which he renew'd the Pro- 
hibitions made in the firſt, and order'd the Judges to 
puniſh ſeverely the Delinquents. 

The fifth General Counc11, is the ſecond of Con- 
fantinople, aſſembled in the Year of 12 553; of 
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whe Vigilius 14; and of the Emperor Juſtinian 27. 
his fifth General Council is one of the moſt impor- 
tant Points of the eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, from which 
the Enemies of the Roman See pretend to draw very 
great Conſequences againſt the Popes. It is what 
obliges me to make a ſincere and exact Narration of 
what was tranſacted in that great Aſſembly, and I 
hope without being accus'd of quoting Romances 
ſince I conſult none but the beſt Authors on this Oc- 
caſion, as I have done on all others. 

Evagrins, J. 4. c. 38. ſays, that the Subject of the 
Convocation of this Council, was, that the Partiſans of 
the Doctrine of Origen, having extraordinarily multi- 
plied themſelves in the Monaſteries of Palestina, and 
particularly in that called the new Laura Euſtochius 
undertook to rout them out, and, in Fact, ſucceeded 
in his Enterprize. Having thus been expelled from 
their Monaſteries, they ſpread themſelves throughout 
ſeveral Places, where they gain'd a vaſt Number of 
Perſons to their Party. Theodorus Aſcidas, Biſhop of 
Cæſarea in Cappadocia, who was always near the Em- 
pores took them under his Protection, made a great 

viſe at Court, and pretended that there was nothing 
but Injuſtice and Impiety in the Proceeding of Eu- 
Fochius. This Biſhop of Jeruſalem, to clear himſelf 
of ſuch Accuſations, ſent ro Confantinople, Rufus, Ab- 
bot of the Monaſtery of Theodefeus, and Conon Ab- 
bot of the Monaſtery of Saba, both very conſiderable 
as well for their perſonal Merit, as for the vaſt Num. 
ber of Solitaries they had under their Conduct. They 
were accompanied in their Journey by ſeveral others, 
very little inferior to them in Dignity. When they 
were arrived at Conffantinople, they ſpoke but of Ori- 
gen, Evagrius, and Didymus; but Theadorus, Biſhop 
of Cappadocia, wanting to elude the Queſtion, pro- 
pos'd the Affair of Theodorus, Biſhop of Mopſuefte, 
of Theodoret, and of Bas. The firſt Queſtion pro- 
pos'd, was, to know if it was permitted to pronounce 
Anathema againſt the Dead; Eutycbius, who was 
there preſent, anſwered, that it was a Queſtion which 
wanted not a long Diſcuſſion, ſince King Jeſab had 
not only cauſed the Prieſts of the Devil to be put to 
Death, but had likewiſe deſtroy'd the Tombs of thoſe 
dead long before. The whole Aſſembly approved 
this Advice, which engaged the Emperor to aſſemble 
the tb Council, for the Condemnation of the three 
Chapters, or the Writings of Theodorus of Mopſuefte, 
of Theodoret, and of Ibas; which met the 4th of 
May of the Year 553, and where Eutychins, lately 
made Patriarch of Confantinople, preſided : There 
were, beſides, two other Patriarchs, viz. Apollinaris 
of Alexandria, and Domnus of Antioch, and the De- 
puties of Euſtochius of Feruſalem, with ſeveral Metro- 
politans and Biſhops, amounting to 160. 

When they were aſſembled, Jobn the Silentiarins 
enter*d the Aſſembly, and preſented them with a Wri- 
ting from the Emperor; in which, after he had ex- 
plain'd what his Predeceſſors had done to exterminate 
the Hereſies, he ſpoke of the Care he had took for 
the ſame End, againſt the Neſforians and Eutychians; 
in which, however, he had not ſucceeded, becauſe 
they defended their Errors by the Writings of Theo- 
dorus of Mopſuefe, of Das, and of Edeſa and of 
Theodoret of r; which, they ſaid, had been appro- 
ved by the Council of Chalcedon ; that to be diveſted 
of that ſpecious Cloak they diſguiſed their Impieties 
with, he had cauſed the Writings of thoſe three Au- 
thors to be condemned by the Biſhops then at Confan- 
tinople, and that Yipilius himſelf, Biſhop of Rome, had 
ſeveral Times anathematiz'd them; to whom he had 
ſent lately a Writing on that Subject, and expected 
his Anſwer every Hour. To this the Emperor ad- 
ded his Profeſſion of Faith, and towards the End de- 
ſir'd the Fathers to pronounce on theſe three Chiefs 
what they thought the moſt agreeable to the Truth of 
the Goſpel; and not make the leaſt Diſſiculty to con- 
demn Theodorus, whoſe Name had been for a con- 


ſiderable Time blotted out of the Dypticks of his 
Church. 
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The Council had already invited Pope Vigilius to 
come to take his Place among them, and to termi- 
nate with them, as he had promiſed, the Controverſy 
of the three Chapters, which divided the Chriſtian 
World. He had anſwer'd, that the next Day he 
would let them know what he thought of their Af- 
ſembly. This Anſwer having been brought to the 
Council, they ſent to him the ſame Deputies a ſecond 
Time, to deſire him to join with them in order to 
give Peace to the Church; this Deputation was com- 
poſed of three Patriarchs and ſixteen Metropolitans. 
Vigilius gave, this ſecond Time, a poſitive Anſwer, 
that he could not affiſt at the Council, becauſe he had 
with him but few occidental Biſhops, when as the 
Number of the Oriental was too great ; but that he 
was putting his Opinion in Writing, which he would 
ſend to the Emperor. The Biſhops were not ſatisfy'd 
with this Anſwer, againſt which they objected, that 
the ſmall Number of the weſtern Biſhops could not 
hinder the holding of the Council, ſince in thoſe which 
had preceded, there were few or none of the weſtern 
Biſhops : That Vigilius had ſome near him of Iihria 
and Africa; and that he had promiſed to Eutychius of 
Conſtantinople, with whom he was in Communion to 
convoke a General Council, to terminate that Diſpute. 
But Vigilius could have anſwer'd them, ſays M. Go- 
deau, Tem. IV. Hiſt. Ecclefiaſ. Lib. 2. That it had been 
agreed between the Emperor, and the Italian and Afri- 
can Prelates, that they ſhould be called to the Council 
in equal Number with the eaſtern Biſhops ; and that 
againſt this Agreement he could not, nor would hold a 
Synod with them. 

In the ſecond Seſſion, held the 8th of May, a Re- 
port was made of this. Anſwer, and of the two De- 
putations the Emperor had ſent to Vigilius, of the 
principal Perſons of his Court, among whom was Be- 
liſſarius, the Patrice Liberius, with the Prelates above- 
mentioned; and the Judges deſired the Fathers not to 
defer any longer the Examen of the three Chapters 
for which they were aſſembled, in order to give Peace 
to the Church; but before they begun that Examen 
they did judge proper to ſend a Citation in form to 
the Biſhops, who were then at Conſtantinople, viz. to 
Primaſins of Adrumetta, in Africa; to Sabinian, Pro- 
fectus, and Paul, Biſhops in Ihria. Primaſius an- 
ſwer'd, that he would not come to the Council, unleſs 
the Pope was preſent z Sabinian, Projeftus, and Paul, 
that they could not be there while their Archbiſhop 
was abſent, to whom they were anſwerable for their 
Conduct. 

T he third Seſſion was ſpent in hearing the Report 
of thoſe Deputations, and in making a Profeſſion of 
Faith, whereby the Biſhops proteſted to follow the 
Deciſions of the tour Councils, of Nice, of Conſtanti- 
neple, of Epheſus the firſt, of Chalcedon; and the 
Doctrine of the antienr Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church; Athenafins, Hilarius, Baſile, Gregory the 
Theologian, Gregory of Nyſſen, Ambroſius, Auguſtin, 
7 L eophilus, Jobn of Conſtantinople, Cyril, Leo, and 

Focus, 

In the fourth Seſſion, the Secretary of the Council 
read the Extracts of the Books of Theodorus of Mop- 
fueſte, which excited the Indignation of the Fathers 
againſt the Impicties they were filled with, and great 
Acclamatiors tor the Proſperity of the Emperor, who 
had purged the Church of that Zizany. That Read- 
ing was ſufficient, ſay the Acts of that Council; but 
however, not to appear to act with too much Precipi- 
tation, and to omit nothing in the Examen of that 
Cauſe, they deferr'd their Judgment till another Seſ- 
ſon, which was held the 13th of, May. 

In that Seſſion was read what the antient Fathers 
had wrote againſt him, and particularly Cyril of Alex- 
audria. the Laws of Theodoſius and of Valentinian, 
the Requeſts preſented by the Prieſts and Deacons of 
Armenia, and of Perſia, to Proclus of Conſtantinople ; 
the Anſwers of that Prelate to the Armenians, and the 
laſt Synod of Mopſueſte. There were read likewiſe, 
me Epiſtles of Tecdoret to Neſtorius, and to John 
of anticch, during, and after the firſt Council of Ephe- 
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ſus; but ſome of thoſe Epi "IE 
and forged by Hereticks, E manifeſtly {ate 
tulated himſelf after the Death of 7 en congra. 
in Terms beneath not a Biſhop — uy 8 Alexandria 
Honour. There wanted no other Pie 7 a Man 0 
ſtle being ſpurious, but its being dire of that Epi. 
Antioch dead before Cyril. The La ed to Joby of 
and of Valentinian, are alſo related ; * Theodefus 
otherwiſe, than they are in the Cod in the Council, 
no mention made of Theodorus of We wiere there is 
makes me believe that the Acts of thn which 
been corrupted in ſome Places by Hereti — have 

Vigilius, as we have obſerved alread * 
to put his Opinion on the three Chapters in W.. 
and to ſend it to the Emperor; which 8 Writi ) 
ample Manner, anſwering in his Conſti dy 12 
cle for Article, to the ſixty Errors — A. 
Books of Theodorus, which Juſtinian had from the 
his Writing, condemning them by the 2 in 
the Authority of the antien: Fathers of Wo * 
but when he comes to the Perſons of Theodor ch; 
and of Theodoret, he ſays, that having not bal. 
jected to the Anathema, neither by the fir Our * 
Epheſus, nor by that of Chalcedon, he could 75 of 
He alledges, to ſupport his Sentiments, the 3 
of the Popes Leo and Gelaſius, who ſhewed Oy 
was not the Cuſtom of the Roman Church to à rhe 
matize any Body after their Death, much le& Biſhc - 
who had been judged by God. He relates, ſo * 
Denis of Alexandria had done in the Affair of * 

* 2 
Biſhop of Egyp?, whoſe Writings he condemned. he 
cauſe they contained the Errors of the Millenorizs. by; 
without touching his Perſon, becauſe he was dead, 
Vigilius adds, afterwards, five Anathem:'s 1 
thoſe who ſhould maintain the Errors marked in it: 
laſtly he forbid every body to condemn either Theo. 
dore of Mopſueſte, or Theodoret of Cyre, or Bas of 
Edeſſa ; the Council of Clalcedon, having pronounced 
nothing againſt Theodore, having received Theodore! 
after he had anathematiſed Neftcrius, and reſtored Ihas 
to his See, and approved his Epiſtle ; or to teach or 
write againſt his Conſtitution : But does not add any 
Anathema againſt thoſe who will not be of his Sen- 
timent; to leave himſelf room to embiace another if 
it was neceſſary for the Peace of the Church. The 
Conſtitution is dated the 13th of Mey, the ſame Day 
the fifth Seſſion of the Council was held. 

The Cardinal Baronius ſays, that the Emperor to 
whom it was addreſſed, ſent it to the Biſhops. Bur 
M. de Marca, Archbiſhop of Thoulouſe, in the little 
Book he cauſed to be printed while he was yet a Se- 
cular, and Preſident of the Parliament of Pau, de- 
viates from that Opinion, with all the Reſpect due to 
the Dignity and Doctrine of fo great à Man as was 
Cardinal Baronius. His Reaſors do not appear very 
conſiderable. The Emperor had very much at Heart 
the Condemnation of the three Chapters, and it is for 
that Reaſon, that in the Writing he had addreſſed to 
the Biſhops at the Beginning of the Council, he had 
expreſly mark'd, that the Pope had condemned them, 
as it appeared by his Letters to Aurelian of Arles, and 
to Valentinian of Tanes ; and by his Sentence againlt 
the Deacons Ruſticus and Stephen, which he had cauſed 
to be read. He knew very well that his Authority 
was neceſſary (ſays M. Godeau) for that Condemnation. 
In fact, in the Deputations of the Council to him, the 
Prelates alledged it as a Prejudice; therefore could it 
be ſuppoſed that Juſtinian would have been contrary 
to himſelf, and would have communicated to them a 
Conſtitution whereby the Perſons of 7 beodore, Das, 
and Theodoret, were ſaved from the Anathema; ſince 
thereby he had given occaſion to the Prelates for er- 
cuſing themſelves from doing what ne wanted; tlicre, 
fore he concealed part of the Conſtitution, and ſhew 
only the firſt Part of it, which juſtified that the Pope 
had condemned the three Chapters. It is true eB 
the ſixth Seſſion he examined the Reaſons alen J 
Vgilius on the Epiſtle or Epiſtles of Las, but the) 
were ſo well known and ſo common ever ſince 
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it. and, among the reſt, by the Books of Fa- 
_ pe it was — neceſſary they ſhould have 
- d them from the Conſtitution, 
* the ſixth Seſſion, the Epiſtle of as was read, 
4 that of Proclus againſt him; the Judgment of 
- Synod of Berite, and what had happen'd on his 
2 the Council of Chalcedon, the Profeſſion of 
Faith publiſh'd there, the Acts of the firſt Council of 
d the Epiſtle of Leo to Flavian of Conſtan- 
Epheſus, = : P , iſt Ff 
nople. The Biſhops declar'd, that the Epiſtle o 
* * was contrary to it, and that whoſoever receiv'd 
1 offer an Injury to the Council of Chalcedon; there- 
ro it was condemn'd as heretical, with an univerſal 
Applauſe, and an Anathema was once again pronoun- 
ced againſt Netorius, and Theodore of Mopſueſte ; tho 
there is nothing clearer in the Council of Chalcedon, 
han the Abſolution of bas, who was judg'd catho- 
lick. In the Relation of the Definition of Faith, there 
are Words added which are not in the Original, VIZ. 
after our Lord Jeſus Chriſt has been mention'd, one of 
the Trinity; which was what the Scythian Monks 
wanted to be ſaid, and what Pope Hermiſdas had con- 
demn'd. : 

In the ſeventh Seſſion, Conſtantine, Treaſurer of the 
Empire, caus'd the Letters of Vigilius to Aurelian of 
Arles, and to Valentinian of Tomes, his Sentence of 
Condemnation againſt his Deacons, Ruſticus and Ste- 
phen, who had forſook him becauſe he had condemn'd 
the three Chapters, to be read. 

In the eighth Seſſion, they all, with one Voice, con- 
demn'd the Hereſies of Neſtorius, of Eutyches, and of 
Origen ; the Writings of Theodore of Mopſueſte, of 
Theodoret of Cyr againſt Cyril of Alexandria, and the 
Epiſtle of bas of Edeſſa, and pronounced Anathema, 
and order'd the Depoſition againſt the Clerks and 
Prieſts who ſhould have the Temerity to defend them. 
In this Sentence they inſerted twelve Articles, the Be- 
ef and Confeſſion whereof they defin'd to be 
orthodox; but, however, Vigilius, and the Biſhops 
who were with them, refuſing to ſubſcribe to the 
Determination of the Aſſembly, were ſent by the Em- 
peror into Exile, Narſes had Vigilius recall'd from 
that Exile, which was not long; for ſix Months after 
the Separation of the Biſhops aſſembled at Conſtanti- 
nople, Vigilius wrote an Epiſtle to Eutychius, —_ 
of Conſtantinople, in Form of Conſtitution ; in whic 
he ſays, that being better enlighten'd, he had found 
in the Writings of Theodore of Mopſueſte, of Theodoret 
of Cyr, and of Has of Edeſſa, ſeveral Errors, con- 
trary to the true Faith; that he condemns Theodore 
and his Books, and the Writings of the two others; 
and that if he has eſpous'd their Defence before, he 
retracts, and annihilates all he has done: That he 
conſiders as his Brothers, all thoſe who ſhall condemn 
them, it being certain, that the Council of Chalcedon 
has never authoriz*d their Blaſphemies. The Arch- 
bilbop of Tholouſe, already mention'd, gave that 
Epiſtle to the Publick, with its Verſion, which he 
laid to have found in an authentick Manuſcript of the 
King of France's Library, which the Copiſt had pla- 
ced in that of the Emperor Michael Paleologue, in the 
Year 1276, having wrote it from the Original found 
m the Library of the Roman Church, wrote in the 
Year 753, 

By this Epiſtle it appears, that Vigilius confirm'd 
the Judgment of the fifth Council; it is true, that he 
appears inconſtant in his Conduct, for after he had 
ſtood for the three Chapters, he condemn'd them; 
afterwards, he undertook again their Defence, and, 
atly, condemn'd them ſolemnly by his laſt Conſti- 
wnon, Several blame much this Variety of Senti- 
ment, and accuſe him of having pronounced his laſt 
Judgment, to be deliver'd from the Miſeries of his 
Exile, rather than by any new Knowledge of the 

ruth. But if even that Suppoſition was true, ſay the 
Roman Catholick Authors, that would not be a Bar to 
Vigilius's Authority. It is certain, ſay they, that Vi- 
Llius, ſeeing, after the Determination of the Council, 
where he would not be preſent, that the Church was 
more diyided than before, could, and even ſhould have 
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ſearch'd the Means to appeaſe the Schiſm; and thoſe 
Means could be no * 12 than the Condemnation of 
the three Chapters. If it had been a Queſtion of the 
Faith, there was no Medium to be taken ; but it was. 
only a Queſtion of Fact, in which the Council could 
be miſtaken, as well as the Pope; for the Facts which 
are not reveal'd (continue they) nor tranſmitted to us 
by an eccleſiaſtical Tradition, can't be the Object of 
our Faith, which wants one of theſe two Things for its 
Foundation, which muſt be certain of a divine Cer- 
titude. 

The Perſon of Theodore of Mopſuefte, and the Wri- 
tings of Theodoret of Cyr, and of 1bas of Edeſſa, were 
not of ſuch Importance, to break, for their Sake, the 
Peace of the Church, and foment a Schiſm, which 
ofter'd the Hereticks an Opportunity to eſtabliſh their 
erroneous Opinions; therefore Vigilius was not to 
blame to have condemn'd them after he had approv'd 
them. It may ſeem ſtrange to ſeveral Readers, that 
the Epiſtle or Conſtitution of the Pope is not found 
in the Latin Acts of the fifth Council; but that might 
have happen'd, becauſe ſoon after it had been ccle- 
brated, the Acts were tranſlated in Latin to be given to 
the Pope, that he might have ſeen if he would ap- 
on them, or not; and thoſe who were with him 

ad not thought of adding his Epiſtle to it, which was 
in his Regiſters ; but as they are loſt, his Epiſtle is loſt 
likewiſe. That Latin Interpretation is very antient, 
and without Alteration ; for in the 14th Act of the 
fixth Council it is ſaid, that it was kept in the Archives 
of the Patriarchate of Conſtantinople. 

It is certain, that in this Council the Biſhops con- 
demn'd again Origen, Didymus, and Evagrius, his 
Partiſans; for the Emperor ſent to them a Copy of 
an Edict he had made againſt him, where his Condem- 
nation is approv'd by Vigilius. Cardinal Baronius is 
of Opinion, that they begun by that Examen; but if 
we conſider well the Seſſions, we ſhall find no Room 
but for the Affair of the three Chapters. What might 
have deceiv'd that great Man, is, that Cedrenus rela- 
ting what had been done in that Council, mentions firſt 
the Condemnation of Origen. Sopbronius, Patriarch 
of Feruſalem, who liv'd a little before the fixth æcu- 
menical Council, in his Epiſtle to Sergius of Conſtanti- 
nople, profeſſes to receive the fifth Council, which con- 
firms that of Chalcedon, and exterminates and aboliſhes 
the impious Dreams of Origen, of Didymus, and of 
Evagrius his Diſciples ; and condemns, after them, 
Theodore of Mopſueſte, and the two other Chapters; 
But Sophronius has not follow'd the hiſtorical Order of 
the Time; and becauſe the Hereſy of Origen appears 
to him of greater Conſequence, as in Fact it was, than 
the three Chapters, he ſpeaks of that before he ſpeaks 
of theſe. The Emperor Conſtantine Pogonatus, in his 
Edict for the Confirmation of the fixth Council, re- 
lates that Condemnation in the ſame Manner; and 
Cedrenus, and the other Greek Authors after him, have 
follow'd him. The learned Annaliſt believes that the 
Origeniſts have extracted from the Acts the Diſcuſſion 
and Condemnation, and all the other Pieces relating to 
their Maſter; but there is not the leaſt Appearance 
that they have ever been inſerted in the Latin Inter- 
pretation given to Vigilius; and the Biſhops had not 
thought it neceſſary, becauſe they had no other Affair 
with him but that of the three Chapters. The Popes 
Pelagius the firſt and ſecond, and Gregory the Great, 
make no mention of it ; and they had not omitted it, 
ſince that Condemnation had been a very ſtrong Ar- 
gument to defend the fifth Council againſt thoſe who 
rejected it: Therefore Vigilius, in his Conſtitution, 
makes no mention of it, tho* he muſt have known 
that it had been made. But as we have heretofore ob- 
ſerv'd, he had already approv'd it at the Foot of the 
Edict of the Emperor Juſtinian; and it was not neceſ- 
ſary to mention it. 

Thus ended the 5 Council, which was remarkable 
for ſeveral extraordinary Events which happen'd du- 
ring its Celebration, and afterwards; for it was held 
in Preſence of the Pope, tho' he would not aſſiſt to 
it, nor ſend his Legares. He would not agree to its 
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Definition, tho' agreeable to his firſt Sentiments. 
Conſtantinople ſaw, with Scandal, the firſt Biſhop of 
the Chriſtian World ſent into Exile, by a Catholick Em- 
peror, who had much reſpected the holy See. The 
Pope wanted the Aſſiſtance of Narſes to be re- call'd 
from his Baniſhment, and acquieſced to the Condem- 
nation of the three Chapters Which he had improv'd. 
The Biſhops who had forſook him, were reconcil'd to 
him; and thoſe who had been united to him, left him. 
The Hereticks whom Juſtinian thought to have 
brouglit back to the Church, grew more inſolent and 
obſtinate, and the Catholicks were ſcandaliz'd, and 
form'd a dangerous Schiſm. 

The Sixth General Councii, was the third of Con- 

ſtantinople, held in the Year of Chriſt 680; of Pope 
Agatho 3; of the Emperor Conſtantine Pogonatus 13 
againſt the Monothelites, i. e. againſt thoſe who main- 
tain'd that there was but one Will in Chriſt. This 
Council is call'd in Trullo, becauſe aſſembled in a Hall 
built in Form of a Cupola, call'd, for that Reaſon, 
Trullo. . 
This Council began the 7th of November of the 
ſame Year 680. The Number of the Biſhops it was 
compoſed of, is differently related ; the Greek Annals 
reckon 289, Photius 170, Paul the Deacon 150, and 
Balſamon 171; but in the laſt Seſſion the Biſhops who 
ſubicribed, together with the Vicars, and Legates of 
thoſe who were abſent, were 166. The Legates of 
Pope Agatho, Theodore, and George, Prieſts, were 
ſeated on the left Side, which in the eccleſiaſtical Aſ- 
ſemblies was the moſt honourable Place; the Patri- 
archs of Conſtantinople and Antioch, with the Legates 
of the See of Alexandria, and thoſe of Feruſalem, on 
the right; the Emperor, Conſuls, and Patrices, in the 
Middle, in the moſt eminent Places. In the Middle 
was erected a Throne richly adorn'd, on which was 
placed the Book of the Goſpel, according to antient 
Cuſtom. 

The Legates of the Pope ſpoke firſt, and expoſed 
the Cauſe of their Arrival ; complaining, that the 
four Patriarchs of the See of Conſtantinople, Sergius, 
Pyrrhus, Paul, and Peter, and with them Cyrus of 
Alexandria, and Theodore Pharan, had introduced a 
new Herely in the Church; teaching, that there was 
but one ſiugle Will, and one fingle Operation in Chriſt ; 
and deſir'd afterwards, that they ſhould account for 
that Opinion, and deduce the Cauſe of that Novelty. 
The Emperor order'd thoſe mention'd by the Legates 
to give the Reaſons they had for the Introduction of 
the Novelty complain'd of, Macarius of Antioch, 
Chief of thoſe Hereticks, anſwer'd, that he had in- 
troduced no Novelty in the Church, but only taught 
what he had learnt from the ſacred Synods, and the 
antient Fathers ; but, however, that he profeſſed the 
Doctrine of the Biſhops of Conſtantinople, of Cyrus of 
Alexandria, and of Pope Honorius. The Emperor, 
upon that Anſwer, ſaid, that he would not ſuffer Ma- 
carius in the Council, unleſs he could prove what he 
had advanced. The Patriarch promiſed to do it, and 
a{lk'd for the Volumes of the five Æcumenical Coun- 
cls, which were kept in the Archives of the Patri- 
archate of Conſtantinople, When they had been 
brought to him, the Monk Stephen, a Diſciple of 
Macarius, read the third of thoſe Councils, which was 
the firſt of Epheſus ; and coming to that Place of 
St. Cyril where that Father ſays, far his Will is ommni- 
potent; Macarius cried out, that that Paſſage was for- 
mal, to prove that in Chriſt there was but one Will: 
But the Pope's Legates, the Biſhops, and even the 
Judges who accompanied the Emperor, ſhew'd clearly, 
that St. Cyril ſpoke in that Place of the Divine Nature 
which the Son has in common with the Father and the 
Holy Ghoſt, and has but an omnipotent Will with them; 
and that he does not ſpeak in any Manner of Chriſt. 
They aiterwards continu'd to read the Council of 
Epheſus ; but as that took up a great deal of Time, 
the Emperor poſtpon'd the reading of the other Coun- 
cils, to the following Seſſion, | 

This /econg Seſſion was held the roth of November 
of tne fame Tear, alſo in Preſence of the Emperor, 
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the Judges, and all the Biſho 
firſt, They read, then, the 
the Epiſtle of Pope Leo inſerted 
they came to that Place where Leo expla hen 
two Wills in Chriſt, the Pope's Le 3 Clearly the 


Council of Chaleeq, the 


rius and his Partiſans to declare what of fed 


againſt that Paſſage. Then Macari d to ſay 
ſelf to the Emperor, replied, ** — r. 
Lord, that there are two Wills in Chriſt Moſt Dotent 
Pope Leo ſay it in that Paſſage. The 


him it he underitood that Pope Leo had fa alk'd 


ſtood that 


ded nothing to what Dennis had "wy 175 0 
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Seſſion ended, by reading what remain' 
cil of Chalcedon. ? 8 main d of the Can 

In the third Seſſion, held the 1 
was read the fifth Synod, and, at 8 ovenber, 
Epiſtle of Mennas of Conſtantinople to — 9 
where it is ſaid expreſly, that there is by ah e 
Will in Chriſt. At which, the Legites of th, fingle 
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roſe, and faid, that that Book was falſified; th E 
Monothelites had ſuppoſed that Epiſtle, which wh - 
found in the genuine Acts of the Council: Fer er 
prove what they ſaid, they alledg'd, that Mens; Nie 
in the 21ſt Year of the Emperor Juſtinian and th 
Council was aſſembled in the 26th Year of the _ 
Prince. The Emperor, his Counſellors, and ſome Bi. 
ſhops, looking nearer in the Volume, found, in Fag. 
that three Chapters had been added to it, which had 
not thoſe Marks uſually put on the Sheets of Books 
and that the Characters of the firſt Sheets were very 
different from thoſe of the laſt; which ſhew'd plainly 
the Falſity. Upon which, the Emperor order'd, that 
what remain'd of that Epiſtle ſhould be left unread, 
and the Council read. When they came «© the ſeventh 
Seſſion, they read Letters under the Name of Pope 
Vigilius to the Emperor 7uſtinian, and to the Empreſs 
Theodora; in which was contain'd an Anathema pro- 
nounced by the Pope againſt Theodore, Biſhop of Mop- 
ſueſte, becauſe he did not confels one Perſon in Jeſus 
Chriſt; where the Monotbelites had impudently added, 
and one Operation. Then the Legates exclaim'd, like- 
wiſe, againſt that Falſity; and maintain'd, that thoſe 
Writings attributed to Vigilius were ſuppoſed, and that 
there was not the leaſt Appearance that if Vigilius had 
been of that Opinion, the fifth Council had not men- 
tion'd it in their Profeſſion of Faith, and that they 
had receiv'd that Pope as orthodox. The Biſhops 
and Judges having carefully examined all Things, pro- 
nounced, that there was nothing in thoſe Councils fa- 
vourable to the Monotbelites; and that nothing re- 
main'd to Macarius, but to prove his Opinion by 
Paſſages out of the antient Fathers, as he had pro- 
miſed to do. The Emperor order'd, that he ſhould 
perform his Promiſe ; and Macarius having aſk*'d Time 
to do it, it was granted him. Afterwards, George of 
Conſtantinople, and thoſe of his Synod, deſir d, that 
what Pope Agatho and his Synod had wrote to the 
Emperor, ſhould be read; their Requeſt was granted, 
but that Reading poſtpon'd to another Seſſion. | 

The fourth Seſſion was wholly employ'd in reading 
the Letters of Pope Agatho and his Synod, which were 
very long. 

In the #fth Seffion, held the 7th of December, = 
carius preſented three Cohairs, which, he pretended, 
contain d Paſſages of the antient Fathers, co ry 
that there was but 4 fingle Will, and a Angle Oper ** 
in Chriſt. This Reading took up, likewiſe, all tus 
Seſſion. The Emperor ſaid, that if he had ſome 
other Paſſages to alledge, he could do it in the follow- 
ing Seſſion. 

In the fixth Seſſion, Macarius preſented a ſmall N 
which, he ſaid, contain'd other Teſtimonics © _ 
antient Fathers, in Favour of his Opinion. r 7 all 
immediately read, and the Emperor order'd, that 


the Writings produced by that Patriarch, _— 
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he Pope, ſhould be ſeal'd, and all kept was done accordingly, and they were found Con- 
4 = deal If Care. But the Legates main- - forms: 
W 


* the Teſtimonies alledg*d by Macarius 
e mn pot truncated that the Fathers ſpeak then 
3 Will of the Trinity, which is but one; and 
4 * Monotbelites had conceal'd what theſe Fathers 
- 9 of the Incarnation of Jeſus Chriſt, to prove their 
— They afterwards deſir'd the Emperor to order 
that the original Writings of thoſe Fathers, which 
were kept in the Archives of the Patriarchate, ſhould 
de brought in the Council; but the Emperor referr'd 
that Collation to another Seſſion, which was poſtpon'd 
to the Month of February of the following Year. 

In fact the Council which had been interrupted for 
wo Months, met again the ee Year; and the 
vent b Seſſion, held the thirteenth of February 1681, 
in the ſame Place, and in Preſence of the Emperor 
and of his Patrices. In it was read the Collection of 
Paſſages which the Pope's Legates preſented to main- 
tain two Wills and two CR in Chriſt, and thoſe 
preſented by the Monothelites, to ſupport their Error. 
George of Conſtantinople was deputed to compare the 
Paſſages quoted by the Legates, with the Originals 
brought from the Archives of the Patriarchate, = 

In the eighth Seſſion, held the 7th of March (according 
to the Order of the ſynodical Acts) the Patriarch 


George, faid that he had compared carefully the Paſ-- 


ſages of the Fathers, alledged by the Legates, with the 
Originals, and had found them entirely conform, that 
he likewiſe conformed his Belief to it, and profeſſed 
that there were two Wills, and two Operations in 
Chriſt, Several other Biſhops who had aſſiſted to the 
Collation followed his Example ; and are all named 
in the Acts of the Council. The Fathers, afterwards, 
aſked the Emperor, that Macarius ſhould declare if he 
confeſſed tzvo Hills, and two Operations in Feſus Chriſt, 
if he believed what Pope Agatho had wrote to him, and 
if he received the Paſſages alledged by him? Macarius 
anſwered, that he did not ſay, that there were /wo 
Wills and two Operations in Jeſus Chrift, but one 
Operation Dei virilis, Upon which the Council, 
ſpeaking to the Emperor, ſaid, that ſince Macarius 
refuſed to obey to what Agatbo had wrote to him, he 
ought to rife from his Seat to anſwer. Then Macro- 
bius Biſhop of Seleucia in Tſauria, Eulalius of Zenapo- 
lis, Conſtantine of Daliſandes, Theodore of Ell, de- 
clared aloud that they did not believe what was con- 
tained in the Epiſtles of Les and of Agatbo; after 
which the Writings preſented by the Patriarch Maca- 
rius, were produced. He preſented likewiſe a Profeſ- 
ſion of Faith which was heretical, confeſſing but one 
Will in Chriſt, and faid that he would never confeſs 
two, was he even to be cut to Pieces, and thrown into 
the Sea. 

In the ninth Seffion, held the 8th of March, Maca- 
ius and his Diſciple Stephen, were deprived of the 
Sacerdoce, Macarius having been diveſted of his Pa- 
2 Ornaments, and both expelled from the Aſ- 
embly. F 

In the tenth Seſſion, the Confeſſion of Peter of Nico- 
media was read, who had retracted his Errors, 

In the eleventh Seffion, held the 2oth of March, 
they read the Epiſtle of Sophronius, which was very 
long, and contained a full and learned Explication of 
the Catholick Doctrine againſt the Errors of the Mono- 
thelites : The Writings of Macarius and his Diſciple 
Vere read afterwards, which were found full of Errors. 

The Emperor was not at the twelfth Seffion, which 
was held the 22d of March; but he deputed, in his 
Abſence, Conſtantius and Anaſtaſius, Policteue and Peter, 
who had been Conſuls. He ſent to the Council ſeveral 


apers, among which were found a Letter of Sergius 


Patriarch of Conſtantinople, to Cyrus Patriarch of Alex- 
cndria, and a Letter of the ſame Sergius to Pope Ho- 
wrius, and Honorius's Anſwer. The Council ordered, 
that all the Letters written on that Subject, as well 

om Sergius to Cyrus, Sophronius, and to Pope Hono- 
, as from Honorius, ſhould be ſearched in the 
luchives, and compared with the Originals; which 


They began the thirteenth Seſſion, held the 28th of 


| March, by declaring that the Letters of Sergius to 


Honorius and to Cyrus, and the Anſwer of Honorius to 
Sergius,which were read over again,were contrary to the 
Doctrine of the Apoſtles, to the Definitions of the holy 
Councils, and to the Sentiments of the Fathers of the 
Church; and that as ſuch they rejected them, and had 
them in Execration. Toward the End of the Seſſion, 
more particular Mention was made of Honorius, who 
was anathematized and rejected from the Catholick 
Church, becauſe it had been diſcovered in his Letter 
to Sergius that he was of his Opinion, and had con- 
firmed his impious Dogma's. 8 
In the fourteenth Seſſion, held the 5th of April, the 
Epiſtle of Mennas to Pope Vigilius, and his Anſwer 
were read over again, and ſome Writings of the ſame 
Vigilius to the Emperor Juſtinian, which were all 
found ſpurious, and anathematized, with thoſe who 
had falſified the Acts of the ſeyenth Seſſion of the fifth 


Council, the Original whereof was brought in the Aſ- 
ſembly. 


In the fifteenth Seffion, held the 6th of April, they 


2 another Anathema againſt Macarius and 


is Diſciple. Is 

In the fixteenth Seffion, held the gth of Auguſt, an 
extravagant Monk having ſaid in the Aſſembly, that 
the human Will had abandoned Jeſus Chriſt with his 
Fleſh and Blood, at the Time of his Death upon the 
Croſs, which was the impious Opinion of the Mani- 
cheans; was excommunicated and expelled from the 
Council. | | 

In the ſeventeenth Seſſion, held the 11th of September, 
was read the Definition of Faith, which had been 
made, by which the Councils of Nice, Conflantinople, 
Epheſus, and Chalcedon, were confirmed ; the Sym- 
bols made in thoſe Councils were recited, to which was 
added the Condemnation of the Monothelites. 

The Emperor would be preſent at the laſt Seſſion, 
which was the eighteenth, and which was held the 16th 
of September, In it was publiſhed the Definition of 
Faith newly made, afterwards there were five Copies 
made of the Acts of the Council, which were ſubſcribed 
= the Pope's Legates, and by thoſe of the Roman 
Synod, by the Patriarchs, by all the Biſhops who had 
aſſiſted at the Council, and laſtly by the Emperor, af- 
ter he had been defired to do it by the Biſhops. He 
gave thoſe five Copies to the five Patriarchal Sees, viz. 
Rome, Conſtantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Feru- 
ſalem. 

The ſeventh general Councir. (according to the Ro- 
manCatholicks) is the ſecond of Nice, held in the Year 
of Chriſt 786, of Pope Adrian 15, of Conſtantine and 
Irene 7, againſt the Jconoclaſtes. This Council had 
been firſt convoked at Conſtantinople, in the Baſilick of 
the holy Apoſtles ; but the Biſhops being aſſembled, 
the Soldiers of the Pretorian Guard, who favoured the 
Opinions of Conftantine, Capronimus, formed a Sedition, 
and expelled them by Force. The Emperor and Irene 
being not in a Condition to reſiſt that Violence, 
thought fit to defer the Council to a more favourable 
Opportunity ; but however as they would not leave 
the Inſolence of the Pretorian Soldiers, unpuniſhed, 
they pretended to ſend an Army againſt the Arabs. 
The Pretorian Guard, were obliged, on that Pretence, 
to leave the City, and the Emperor, then uſing his 
Authority, diſarmed them, and ſent them to their 
Houſes. He afterwards eſtabliſhed new Captains, and 
made a new Guard. After which the Biſhops aſſem- 
bled again in the Month of May following, to hold 
a Council at Nice in Bythinia, Photius ſays that it 
was compoſed of 377 Biſhops, the Menology of Boi! 
reckons 367 ; and the common Opinion is, that they 
were to the Number of 350. The two Legates of 
Pope Adrian, who aſſiſted at that Council, were Pe- 
ter, Archprieſt of the Roman Church, and another 
Peter, Abbot of St. Sabas. Tharefias, Patriarch of 
Conflantinople, took his Place in the Council, and 8 
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From the Emperor, the Patrice Petronius, and John 
Logotbetas, afliſted at it, according to the antient 
Cuſtom. 

In the firſt Sefſion, were read the Letters of the Em- 
peror Conſtantine, and of Irene his Mother, to Pope 
Adrian for the Convocation of the Council, afterwards 
Baſile, Biſhop of Aucyra, accompanied with Theodore and 
Theodofius, offered to the Council his Confeſſion of 
Faith, by which he acknowledged that the Images of 
Chriſt, of his bleſſed Mother, and of all the Saints, 
were to be honoured; he implored the Grace of God, 
and the Interceſſion of the Saints, and anathematized 
the Council aſſembled under Conſtantive Copronimus, 
which had been called the ſeventh general Council. 
Theodore and Theodofius made the ſame Profeſſion of 
Faith, after which they were all three received to Re- 
pentance, and reſtored to their Dignities. 

In the ſecond Seſſion, held the 6th of the Calends of 
October, was examined the Profeſſion of Faith of Gre- 
gory Biſhop of Neocæſarea, who had been one of thoſe 
who had declared more openly againſt the Images ; 
and his Reception was deferred till another Seſſion. 
He was accuſed of having been the Author of the 
Council aſſembled under Conſtantine Copronimus, and of 
having mal-treated ſeveral Biſhops, which rendered 
him unworthy of being reſtored. Leo Biſhop of 
Rhodes, confeſſed that he was without Excuſe. Gregory 
Biſhop of Pi/ſinanthe, Hypatius of Nice, and ſeveral 


other Biſhops, confeſſed themſelves guilty, and ob- 


tained their Reſtoration. Leontius Secretary of State, 
aſked that the Letter of Pope Adrian to the Emperor, 
and to the Patriarch Tharefias, ſhould be read, which 
was done accordingly, with the Acclamations of the 
whole Council. Afterwards the Books of the Fathers, 
and of the Councils, which were kept in the Library of 
the Patriarchate of Conſtantinople were brought in the 
Aſſembly. Tharefias cauſed them to be read, and 
they began by the Canons, which ſpeak of the Recep- 
tion of thoſe who return from their Hereſy to the true 
Church. Several Examples were even alledged of 
thoſe, who in the preceding Councils had been main- 
tained in their Dignity, though they had been He- 
reticks. 

In the third Seſſion, Gregory of Neoceſarea, was 
again examined, and having preſented his Requeſt by 
which he aſked the Council Forgiveneſs for his Fault, 
and confeſſed, and abjured his Error, the Synod re- 
ceived his Prayers, and his Satisfactions, and he was 
reſtored like the others. 

In the fourth Sefſion, were read ſome Books of the 
Ola Teſtament, viz. thoſe of Exodus, of the Numbers, and 
the Prophet Ezekiel; likewiſe of the New, the Epiſtle 
to the Hebrews, by which it was proved that there 
were Images of Cherubims in the Temple of Jeruſalem. 
They read allo a Teſtimony extracted from the Wri- 
tings of St. John Chryſoſtom; another Extract of a Ser- 
mon of St. Gregory of Niſſen, preached at Conftantineple , 
another of St. Cyrill of Alexandria; another of St, Gre- 
gory the Theologian ; another of Antipater Biſhop of Bo- 
ſtres; another of Aſterius, on the Subject of St. Euphemta 
another of the Martyr St. Anaſtaſius; another Sermon 
of Antipater Biſhop of Boſtres on the Hemorroiſſe, who 
had erected a Statue of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt in the 
City of Edeſſa, at the Foot whereof grew an Herb 
which cured all forts of Maladies. Another of the 
Epiſtle of the Abbot Nilus to Heliodorus and to the 
Prefect Olympiodorus, The Council held under Con- 
ſtantine Copronimus had mutilated this Epiſtle, as if 
Nilus had approved but the Image of the Croſs, 

After they had read the other Authorities of the 
Fathers, and the Patriarch Tharefias had ſolemnly re- 
turned Thanks to God, and to Jeſus Chriſt his Son, 
of the Peace he had given to his Church, all the Bi- 
ſhops, who had prevaricated, cried ; Being inform- 
ed of what is Orthodox, we bow to the venerable 
and holy Images; the Fathers teach that Practice, 
we are obedient Children, and ſubmit ourſelves to 


the Tradition of the Catholick Church, believing in 
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the beſt Part in all the Good that was tranſacted in it. One only God, who muſt be 


* honoured! 
* Holy Trinity. We bow to the non, = rars 
: uy 


Images; Anathema to thoſe w 
* Diſpoſition ; for we follow Nee ung in the fan. 
Catholick Church, to thoſe who — * of the 
ſtians, z. e. who brake the holy! cule the Chri. 
Images, Auat he; 

to thoſe who turn againſt the venerabl athena; 
Images, the Paſſages of the Scripture e and hg] 
againſt Idols, Anal hema; to thoſe why Pronounced 
to the holy and venerable Images, 0 not bow 
thoſe who call the ſacred Images Idols," to 
to thoſe that ſay the Chriſtians approach Tags, 
thema; to thoſe who communicate frag. Ana- 
who offer Injuries to the venerable and hol 4 iow 
Anathema; to thoſe that ſay, that bell mages, 
Chris our Lord, another has delivered us p Jeſus 
Anathema ;, to thoſe who ſay th a Idols, 
' zay that the Catholic 

* Church has, ſometimes, received Idols, 4, 
. ! 5 at hen 3 

After the Biſhops had pronounced theſe Anatheny 
Euthymius Biſhop of Sardis, Metropolitan of Lode 
pronounced the Decree of the Union, which « 2 
theſe Words : * We falute the Words of e 

. X Ok the Lord the 

* Apoſtolical, and Prophetical Words, by which w 
© have learned to honour and magnify, 6-9 } ke, 
* which is truly and properly the Mother of God 5 
who is above all the celeſtial Virtues, the holy a 

f b , y and 
angelical Virtues, the bleſſed Apoſtle, the hol 
Prophets, the glorious Martyrs, the holy Maſters 
and holy Men. We delire the Interceflion of ther 
all, as thoſe who can reconcile us with God, King 
of all Men, that we may be like his Servants, and 
make us live in Virtue. We falute, beſides, the 
precious and vivitcating Crols, and the Reliquaries 
of the Saints. We Kiſs the holy and venerable J. 
mages, according to the antient and holy Tradi- 
tion of the Church, viz. the Images of Je/us Crit 
our Lord, of the Virgin Mother of God, of the 
bleſſed Angels, as they have appeared to the Juſt, 
of the holy Apoſtles, of the holy P rophets, Mar- 
tyrs, and generally of all the Saints; becauſe by their 
« Pictures they can recal in our Memory the Remem- 
© brance of a great Number of very uſeful Things, 
and render us Partakers of ſome Sanctification. 

The Pope's Legates, and of the Patriarchs who 
were abſent; Tharęſias, all the Biſhops, and all the 
Abbots preſent ſigned that Decree. 

The f#fth Seſſion was held the 4th of the Nones of 
October, to ſhew, that the Lconoclaſtes were not only 
contrary to the Fathers of the Church, but that they 
maintain'd the Error of the antient Hereticks, 7-5; 
Samaritans, and Saracens ; therefore not only the 
Books of the Fathers, but likewiſe thoſe of the He. 
reticks were brought in the Council: And firit, Can 
Deacon and Notary of the Church of Conſiantinep!”, 
read the Invective of St. Cyril, Biſhop ot Jeruſaler, 
againſt King Nebuchadonoſar, who had demoliſh'd the 
Images of the Temple; afterwards was read the fed 
Epiſtle of Simeon Siylites to the Emperor FuſtizasI, 
where he complains of the Samaritans who had pulled 
down the Image of the bleſſed Mother of God, ne! 
the City of Porphyrea. 

. _—_ Deacon of the Church of Ce. 
ſtantinople, and Keeper of the Charters, had - a 
excellent Teſtimony (ſays Mr. Godeau) for the 517 
ration of the holy Images, in a Sermon preach * 
Praiſe of the holy Martyrs; where he lays, _— 
Chriſtians repreſented the Form in which the on 
of God, made Man, had converſed with Men, to 8 
member the Salvation he had operated, and 2 
cording to the vain Figures of the Divinity, © ek / 
the Pagans. The Biſhops of the talle Council 4 of 
called by the Roman Catholicks) where the Wor * 1 
the Images had been abrogated, had cut, in that er 
the Leaves where that Authority was * 2 
produced it thus mutilated to their Council. N * 
Council pronounced Anathema againſt thoſe who 75 
cut thoſe Leaves, and the Secretary 2 m # 
them obſerve that the ſame Book produced en 
the Aſſembly had Images on * Covering. Afgerwards 
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' Afterwards the Monk Jobn, Legate of the Patri- 


cies 

ſhop 0. | That therefore the Iconoclaſtes 
onimus. 

= — Oder d as Jews and Saracens, rather than 


* 2 Sefhon, the Images of our Lord, of the 
Virgin, and of the other Saints, were brought 
the Aſſembly, and ſaluted, with repeated Accla- 
. by the whole Synod. Afterwards, Gregory, 
Biſhop of Neoceſarea, read the Acts of the Council 
held under Conſtantine Copronimus, which he had com- 
ged; and John, Deacon of the Church of Conſtan- 
= le and Chancellor, read the Refutation he had 
— of them. It is printed at Length, in the Volume 
of the Councils, and worthy of being read; but its 
Prolixity hinders me from inſerting it here. 

The ſeventh Seſſion was held the 3d of the Ides of 
08:ber, and Theodore, Biſhop in Sicily, read ſolemnly 
the Decree abovemention'd, which was ſign'd by the 
Pope's Legates, and the Patriarchs of the Eaſt; and 
the Synod added ſeveral Anathema's, and ſeveral Ac- 
clamations, in theſe Terms: To the Council raving 
againſt the holy Images, Anathema; to Ti beodafius, 
falſe Biſhop of Epheſus, Anathema; to Siſinnius, call'd 
Paſiilla, r to Baſile, called Tricacabes, Ana- 


' thema ; to Anaſtaſius, to Conſtantine, to Nicetas, who 


ſucceſſively have occupied the Throne of Conſtanti- 
nple, Anathema; as to new Arius, new Neſtorius, and 
new Dioſcores; to Fohn of Nicomedia, and to Conſtan- 
tine of Natolia Hereſiarchs, Anathema : They have 
annihilated the Images of the Lord, and of his Saints, 
ind the Lord has annihilated them; to him who will 
not confeſs that the Humanity of Feſus Chriſt was cir- 
wnſcript, Anathema ; to him who refuſes to admit of 
he Hiſtories, and evangelical Truths repreſented by 
Pictures, Arathema ; to him who will not kiſs them, 
and honour them, as made in the Name of the Lord, 
and of his Saints, Anathema; to him who will reject 
the Tradition, either written, or not written, Anathema. 
Let the eternal Memory of Germain orthodox, of 
Jobn, and of Gregory, for ever be bleſſed :* The holy 
Trinity has glorified thoſe three Men, whoſe Doctrine 
we wiſh to deſerve to follow, by the Mercy and Grace 
of the firſt great Pontiff Jeſus Chriſt our God, and 
by the Interceſſion of our Lady the holy Mother of 
God, and of all the Saints, Amen. 

After theſe Acclamations, the Council approved the 
ſix firſt General Councils, and the Symbol of the Ca- 
tholick Faith was recited, with theſe Words, WHO 
PROCEEDS FROM THE FATHER, AND FROM THE 
Son. Afterwards, was recited the Deciſion of the 
Council on the Veneration of the holy Images, which 
was fubſcrib*d by all the Biſhops. | 

The eighth Seffion was held the roth of the Calends 
of November, at Conſtantinople, in the Palace call'd 
Magnaura. The Emperors calld thither all the Bi- 
ſhops of the Council to hear from their Mouths how 
Things had been tranſacted at Nice. High Chairs 
were erected for Conſtantine, and Irene his Mother. 
This eighth Seſſion was not properly ſynodal, but a 
Convocation of Ceremony, in which nothing was 
defin d relating to the Doctrine. The Greeks and the 
Latins acknowledge but ſeven Seſſions in this Council, 
the Acts thereof having been | gb by Conſtantine 
and Irene, the Biſhops were ſent, by them, to their 
Dioceſes, loaded with Preſents. : 

This Council, tho? conſider'd as ecumenical, by the 
Catbolicks, and confirm'd by the Pope; has, notwith- 
ſtanding, been expoſed to a great many critical Cen- 
ſures, and even rejected by ſeveral. Among the 
Greeks, Theodore, a Monk of the Monaſtery of Stade, 
reprimands it for having receiv d and reſtor d the Ico- 
nciaſte Biſhops. But the moſt conſiderable Adver- 
ſais of that Synod were ſome French Biſhops, who 
in the Council of Frankfort aſſembled ſome Time after, 
condemn'd it, becauſe it had order'd that the holy 
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Apobardus, Archbiſhop of 


Lions, compoſed'a Book on that Subject, in which he 
attempts to prove that it is not permitted to Chriſtians 


to have Images, by which, he, the Faith is vio- 
lated, and Hope truſted in thoſe viſible Things; fo 
that it ſeems as if the Chriſtians were oblig'd to ho- 
nour them, they had rather changed from Simulachres, 
than abandon'd the Idols. Laſtly, He refutes the 
Anſwer of thoſe who ſaid, that in honouring the Images 
of the Saints, they did not addreſs their Honours to 
thoſe Images, but to the Prototypes repreſented 
them ; and concludes, affirmatively, that whoſoev 
honours a Picture, or a Statue, does not worſhip God 
lincerely, honour neither the Angels, nor the Saints, 
but only their Simulachres. Jonas, Biſhop of Orleans, 
was of the ſame Opinion, in his Anſwer to Claudius, 
Biſhop of Turin, who accuſed the whole Church of 
Idolatry, becauſe of the Worſhip of the Images. 
In that Council were made 22 Canons, on various 


Points of the eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline. 


The ſecond Canon orders, that all Biſhops ſhould 
have the whole Pſalter by Heart, read diſtin&ly, as 
well the facred Canons, as the holy Goſpel, the Book 
of the divine Apoſtles, i. e. the Epiſtles of St. Paul, 
and all the holy Scripture; becauſe the true Difcipline 
of the divine Scriptutes, and the Words of the Lord, 
are the Subſtance of Prieſthood. 

The third Canon declares null, the Election of Bi- 
ſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons, made by Princes ; and 
this was according to the antient Rule; which ſays, 
If a Biſhop uſing the ſecular Powers, obtains, by their 
* Means, a Church, let him be depoſed.“ | 

The fourth Canon condemns the violent Exactions 
of ſeveral Sums of Money made by ſome Biſhops on 
their Clerks. | 2 

The ſeventh Canon depoſes the Biſhop who has con- 
ſecrated a Church, without putting in it ſome Reliques 
of the Martyrs, as tranſgreſſing, thereby, the eccleſi- 
aſtical Tradition, which was very antient in the Greek 
Church. | | | 

The tenth Canon forbids private Chappels in the 
Palaces of the Great, where ſome Prieſts uſed to recite 
the Liturgy, and forſake their Pariſhes. It forbids, 
likewiſe, Clerks calPd Majors, i. e. who have 
ſome Dignity in the Church, to take Care of the Af. 


fairs of the Great, under Penalty of Depoſition ; 


and chuſes rather that they would keep Schools, to 
teach Children the divine Scriptures, fince it is for that 
they have obtain'd the Sacerdoce. 

'The thirteenth Canon orders the Reſtitution of the 
epiſcopal Houſes and Monaſteries, which under Con- 
fantine Copronimus had been chang'd into Inns and 
Caſerns for Soldiers. 

The fourteenth Canon forbids the Clerks who have 
receiv'd the Tonſure, but not the Impoſition of Hands 
by the Biſhop, to do the Office of Reader in the 
Church ; and orders, that the fame ſhould be obſery'd 
among the Monks. s 

The fifteenth Canon forbids the Clerks to take two 
Services in two Churches, which we call, at preſent, 
Plurality of Benefices, becauſe it is a Sort of Com- 
merce, and a diſhonourable Gain, contrary to the 
Cuſtom of the Church. 

The fixteenth Canon forbids to the Clerks, and to 
the Biſhops, the Vanity and Pomp in their Clothes. 

The nineteenth Canon, to remedy the Abuſe which 
reign'd then, ſays, that the Crime of Avarice is be- 
come ſo common among the Prelates of the Church, 
that a great Number of Men and Women, who were 
efteem'd Perſons of Piety, and call'd Religious, had 
been deceiv'd in forgetting the Command of God; 
and that Gold was given to make Profeſſion of the re- 
ligious and ſolitary Lite. If, therefore, ſays this Ca- 
non, a Biſhop, or an Abbot, or ſome other Eccleſi- 
aſtick, is found convicted of that Diſorder, he muſt 
either abſtain from it, or be depoſed, according to the 
ſecond Canon of the Council oſ Chalcedon. That if 
an Abbeſs is found guilty, ſhe muſt be expell'd from 
the Monaſtery, and confin'd in ſome other Place os 
do Penance, That the ſame muſt be obſerv'd wi 
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Regard to an Abbot, who has not yet receiv'd the 
Prieſthood. And as to the Things given by Parents 
to Children, in Form of a Dot, or what Children 
offer or conſecrate to God as Poſſeſſions belonging to 
them; that whether they ſtay in the Monaſtery, or go 
out of it, thoſe Poſſeſſions muſt remain, according to 
the Promiſe they have made. 

The twentieth Canon condemns the double Monaſ- 
teries, that is to ſay, thoſe which contain'd Men and 
Women, as ſcandalous, and giving Occaſion to Sin. 
They were very antient, and we learn from the Hiſtory 
of Lauſiacus, that there were ſuch Monaſteries of the 
Order of St. Pachom, which were only divided by the 
River Nile. The Emperor Juſtinian parted them, by 
a Law inſerted in the Code; © becauſe, ſays he, they 
gave Means to the Monks to converſe every Hour 
< with the Nuns.“ The Canon we mention excepts 
the Monafterics of St. Baſil, and will have them ſub- 
fiſt; but thoſe Monaſteries were ſo well regulated, that 
there was nothing to fear. 

The Eighth General Couxc1r, is the fourth of Con- 
ſantinople, convok'd in the Year of Chri#, 869; of 
Adrian II, 2; of Louis II, Emperor of the Weſt, 14; 
and of Baſil, Emperor of the Eaſt, 3; for St. Igna- 
tius, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, againſt Photius. It 
was aſſembled in the Church of St. Sophy, and was 
compoſed, at firſt, but of the Legates of Pope Adrian, 
viz; Donatus, Biſhop of Oſy; Marin, a Deacon; 
and Stephen, Biſhop of Kepi : Of Ignatius, Biſhop of 
Conſtantinople, twelve Biſhops who had always ſtood 
by Jenatins, during all his Perſecutions ; of the Arch- 
deacon Joſeph, Legate of the Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria; of Thomas, Archbiſhop of Tyre, Legate of the 
Patriarch of Antioch; and of Elias Prieſtre, Legate of 
Theodore, Patriarch of Jeruſalem. It began the 3d of 
the Nones of October, in the Preſence of the Senate, 
and of ſeveral Patrices, ſent thither by the Emperor, 
to keep the Peace, make Propoſitions, and collect the 
Votes. A Croſs was expoſed in the Middle of the 
Aſſembly, and the Book of the Goſpel placed on a 
Throne, according to the antient Cuſtom. As ſoon 
as they were all ſeated, the Patrice Bahanes, Vicar of 
Bazile, ſaid, that the holy Emperor had addreſſed to 
the Synod a Writing (or Memoir) which he deſir'd 
ſhould be read publickly ; to which the Pope's Le- 
gates, and thoſe of the Patriarchs, conſented. There- 
tore Theodore, Secretary of State, read the Letters of 
the Prince to the Synod, by which he proteſted, that 
ever lince his Acceſſion to the Empire, his moſt ar- 
dent Deſire had been to pacify the Church of Con- 
* Aantinople, by the Convocation of a general Council; 
that therefore he intreated the Legates, and the other 
* Biſhops preſent, to contribute to his Deſign, and to 
« renounce all Paſſion, either of Hatred, or Love, to 
terminate thoſe Differences which had ſo long at- 
© flicted the Church of Conſtantinople.” Babanes aſk'd, 
afterwards, of the Pope's Legates, the Letters of their 
Legation. The Legates anſwer'd, that the Synod 
aſk*d them a new Thing, which had never been prac- 
tiſed before; that, notwithſtanding, they had Letters 
of Pope Adrian, directed to the Synod, which con- 
rain'd their Legation; which, to ſhew the Sincerity of 
their Conduct, they deſir'd might be read. The Dea- 
con Marin, one of the Legates, read them in Latin, 
and Damier, Clerk, and Interpreter of the Prince, 
tranſlated them into Greek; which done, the Pope's 
Legates, and the Synod, requir'd, that the Letters of 
the Vicars of the Patriarchs ſhould be read, to know 
their Commiſſion ; which was done, and they were 
found in due Form, The Legates cauſed the Wri- 
ting compoſed by Pope Nicholas, by which he con- 
demn'd the Schiſm of Pholius, and aſſerts the univerſal 
Supremacy of the Roman See, to be read. Adrian had 
order'd, that all the Biſhops who had communicated 
with Photius ſhould ſubſcribe to it, before they could 
be reconcil'd. It was firſt read in Latin, by Damian, 
to do Honour to the Roman Church, and afterwards in 
Greek, by the Deacon and Notary, Stephen. 

The Archbiſſiops and Biſhops who had communi- 
cated with Photius, by the Artiſices and Torments he 
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given, and took their Places with the = . Vere fig 

Thus the Council, which was, at the 3 : | 
very ſmall in Number, was found com Bing, bun 
of 202 Biſhops, Thoſe who were 2 a laſt 
fer'd a Memoir to the Synod, which 1 d, of. 
the Praiſes of Pope Nicholas. Secondly og d, fr, 
gerated much the falſe Synod of PBuiy J cg. 
that pretended Patriarch had loaded ſo wy Which 
with Calumnies. Thirdy, They condemn'g l. fl. 
as that of an Heretick and Schiſmatick; ha "Price, 
himſelf Patriarch, and Biſhop of Biſhops wy, aud 
forced all the Biſhops of the Eaſt to ſaber, ang 
Vanity. Fourthly, They condemned what A* his 
attempted againſt the Patriarch Ignatius, and tl. 
credible Torments he had made him ſuffer * * 
aſk' d, in whoſe Hands thoſe Biſhops ſhould ON 
their Abjuration, and put the Copy thereof; * 
triarch Ignatius's Opinion was, that it ſhoulg - on 
upon the Book of the Goſpel, taken afterwards oh t 
thence, and put in his Hands; which was don m 
cordingly, and the Patriarch Ignatius reſtor'd Fad 
the Pallium; and they all took their Places in — 
Council. The Prieſts who had been conſecrateq by 
Ignatius and Methodius, enter'd afterwards, as well 4 
the Deacons, and Subdeacons; who, after they 67 fon 
knowledg'd their Faults, afk'd Pardon, and fign'4 the 
Formula preſented to them, were all reſtor d to their 
Degrees. . 

In the third Seſſion, held the 5th of the Ides of 
October, all the penitent Biſhops who had been re- 
ceived and reconciled, were preſent, with Theodsre, 
Metropolitan of Caria; but it being diſcover'd aſter- 
wards that he had ſign'd the Depoſition and Excom- 
munication of Pope Nicholas made by Photius, he was 
rejected by the whole Synod. In this Seſſion the 
Pope's Legates ſaid, that they had been inform'd, that 
ſome of thoſe who had been conſecrated by Ini 
and Methodius, refuſed to ſubſcribe to the univerſal 
Supremacy of the Roman See; therefore they aſk'd, 
that it would pleaſe the Synod, to fend Deputies to 
call them to the Council, and invite them to ſubſcribe. 
This Propoſition pleaſed the Legates of the patri- 
archal Secs; and, accordingly, Theodzlus, Biſhop of 
Ancyra; Nicephorus, Metropolitan of Nice ; Nicetas, 
of Athens, Nicephorus, of Damas ; and Metrophanes, 
of Smyrna, were ſent to thoſe Biſhops, who refuled to 
ſign the Pope's Formula, which was preſented to them, 
ſaying, that their Signature was not a Thing necel- 
fary ; but went to the Patriarch Ignatius, and to the 
Emperor, and remonſtrated to them, that they ought 
not to have ſuffer'd that the Church of Conſtantinople 
ſhould become, in ſome Meaſure, the Slave of that 
of Rome. The Emperor, mov'd at that Complaint, 
order'd, that ſome of thoſe who were appointed to 
ſerve the Legates, ſhould ſteal the Signature, which 
was done accordingly, while the Legates were abroad. 
They complain'd of it to the Emperor, and remon- 
ſtrated to him, that © he had not done well to com- 
mand that Theft; that it was beneath the Imperial 
« Majeſty to command a Thing which he would de- 
« ſtroy afterwards, or to deſtroy what ought not 0. 
have been deſtroy'd : That if he had been in me 
* wrong, to conſent to the Signatures, he ſhould 2 
© ſhew'd publickly that he repented, and deſtroy ” 2 
he had done, not in ſecret, but in the Aſſem rs 
and that if he had had any Reaſon to procure 4 0 
Signatures, he was not to have conſented that 3 
© ſhould be ſtollen, and hidden: That 35 for h wi 
« Part, they could not return to Rome without : 12 
and for his, he ſhould have no Merit for W * 
© had begun to do for the Good of the g oy 
Emperor, mov'd at their Diſcourſe, return 1 : S 
natures, and order'd them to preſent them to the pi 
that all thoſe who had ſign'd might be kept in 


Duty. f 
The . Seſſion began the uſt of the 4 are 


councils * 


, ad laſted two Days. The Patrice Babanes 
* re were two Biſhops conſecrated by the 
(aid, that there | _— 
Td Metbodius, call'd Theophilus, and Zacharias, 
bleſſ :cated with Photius, and ſaid, that the 
who commumca IF" X 
Church had receiv'd him; that therefore he 
—_ Synod would be pleaſed to give them 
defir d that the yn . . 
Leave to enter the Council, 1n order to proceed a-new 
to their Judgment. The Pope's Legates oppoſed 
Demand, and deputed to them Pancratius, their 
8 and Ananias Clerk of the eaſtern Legates, to 
aſk them by whom they had been ordain d, and with 
whom they communicated ? They anſwer'd, they had 
been conſecrated by Methodius, and communicated 
with Photius z which being reported to the Synod, all 
the Biſhops cried, Let their Portion be with Photius ; 
and were of Opinion, that they ought not, nor ſhould 
de heard. But Bahanes would not be of the fame 
Sentiment; on the contrary, he inſiſted that they ſhould 
be heard, and faid plainly, that * neither he, nor the 
© other Senators, whom the Emperor had ſent to be 
« preſent in the Council, would ſign the Acts, until 
« the accuſed Biſhops and Photius had been convicted 
« in their Preſence, and reduced to the Impoſſibility of 
« anſwering to what could be objected to them on their 
« Condemnation by the Roman Church, that the only 
Means to confound them and pacify the World was 
to hear them.” All the Greek Biſhops approved his 
Propoſition, and ſaid that their Opinion was that Theo- 
philus and Zacharias ought to be examined, that if 
they could juſtify themſelves they might be received, 
and if condemned, the whole World might approve 
their Condemnation. The Conteſtation on that Subject 
was very long, but at laſt the Pope's Legates conſented 
that they ſhould enter the Aſſembly, not to proceed 
anew to their Judgment, but they may hear the Epi- 
tle of Pope Nicholas, to which the Patrice Babanes 
acquieſced. Being introduced in the Synod, they 
were aſked if they would ſubſcribe to the Formula 
ent from Rome? they anſwer' d, That they would 
not ſo much as hear it read, and that they were come 
to the Synod, becauſe commanded by the Emperor, 
and were there only to obey him.“ iq 
The fifth Seſſion, was celebrated the 13th of the Ca- 
lends of November, The Emperor ſent Photius to the 
Council; and when Paul, Keeper of the Charters, had in- 
formed the Aſſembly that he was at the Door, they were 
of Opinion to ſend Laicks to call him in, not judging 
it proper to ſend Biſhops, which had been treating 
him as a Biſhop, when as they conſidered him but as 
2 Laick, excommunicated by the Roman Church. Ac- 
cordingly five Laicks came to him, to whom he ſaid, 
that he was ſurprized they called him then to the 
Synod, when they had never mentioned it to him 
before, That he was not come there of his own Ac- 
cord; and afterwards made uſe of theſe Words of the 
Pſalm, xxxix. 1. I will take heed to my Ways, that I 
ſu not with my Tongue. That was reported to the 
Pope's Legatcs, who ſaid, We have not called him 
here to learn ſomething from him, but to end in his 
Preſence the Perſecution he had excited againſt the 
* Roman and Eaſtern Church. When introduced in 
the Council, he was aſked *© if he received the Con- 
* ſtitutions of the Roman Church? To which he made 
no Anſwer. He was told, That his Silence would 
not hinder his Condemnation. To this he replied, 
neither could Jeſus by his Silence avoid being con- 
demned. God will hear my Voice, tho? I be ſilent. 
After which he could never be perſuaded to anſwer 
any Queſtion whatever. The Patrice Babanes preſſed 
him to ſpeak, and to ſay what he could in his own 
Juſtification. But Photius, having compared himſelf 
all this while to Feſus Chriſt when traduced before 
Coraphas and Pilate, anſwered, * My Juſtifications are 
not of this World; if they were of this World, you 
' would ſee. The Patrice Babanes, interrupting him, 
told him, We ſee that Confuſion and Fear have made 
' thee mad, and that thou doſt not know what thou 
 lay'ſt, therefore the holy Synod gives thee ſome 
n Time to think what thou art to do for thy Salva- 
uon, and command thee to return again.“ 0 


- The Emperor aſſiſted at the fixth Sion, cel e rated 
the eighth of the Calends of November, where thoſe 
called the Biſhops of Photius were introduced, and ex- 
cited even by the Emperor himſelf, who made a long 
Diſcourſe full of Sentiments of Generoſity, 333 
and Compaſſion, to ſubmit themſelves to the Synod, 
in order to be abſolved of the Excommunication th 
had incurred. But all that was ſaid made no Impreſ- 
ſion on them, and they continued obſtinate; | 

The ten Days granted to Photius being elapſed; 
the Council met again with the Emperor the 29th of 
October. Photins having been forced to come to the 
Aſſembly, entered it, with Gregory of Syracuſe. After 
he had been once more exhorted to Repentance; and 
found obſtinate, the Deacon Stephen aſcended the 
Pulpit, and pronounced, by the Council's Orders; ſe- 
veral Anathema's againſt Photius a Courtier and an 
Uſurper: Anathema t» Photius Laick, and a Lawyer; 
Anathema to Photius, Tyrant and Neophites ; Anathe- 
ma to Photius ſchiſmatick and condemned; Anathema 
to Photius Parricide, Inventor of Lies, and of perverſe 
and pernicious Dogma's : Anathema to Photius; new 
Maximus Cinict; Anathema to the new Dioſcorus, new 
Judas; Anathema to all his Partiſans and Adherents ; 
Anathema to Gregory Biſhop of Syracuſa ; Anathemia 10 
Eulampius, depoſed and ſchiſmatical ; Anathema, &c. 

In the eighth Seſſion they began to ſpeak of the Coun- 
ciliabulum of Photius, and of the Signatures he had ex- 
torted ; which were all burnt in the Council, by the 
Emperor's Orders, together with all the Writings 
againſt Pope Nicholas, and all the Acts of the Synod, 
and all the Sentences againſt the Patriarch Ignatius. 
Afterwards the Deacon Stephen, pronounced in the 
Council the Anathema*s which the Pope's Legates had 
given him againſt the Iconoclaſtes, and extended them 
to all Sorts of Hereticks. Anathema, to all thoſe 
who receive the bad Reaſons of the Hereſy ; Ana- 
* thema to thoſe who uſe againſt the Images what 
the Scripture ſays againſt the Idols; Anathema to 
thoſe who call Idols the ſacred Images; Anathema to 
thoſe who fay that the Chriſtians adore Images as 
Gods; Anathema to thoſe who communicate with 
them; Anathema to thoſe who offer the leaſt Injury 
to Images; Anathema to thoſe who ſay that befides 
our Lord Feſus Chriſt another had delivered us from 
Idols; Anathema to thoſe who ſay that the Catholic 
Church has formerly received Idols; Anathema ta 
Anaſtaſius, Conſtantine, and Nicetas, Patriarchs un- 
der the Jſaurian Emperors ; Anathema to Theodore, 
Anthony, and John who have ſucceeded one another 
in Impiety ; Anathema to Paul turned Saul, to Theo- 
dore called Gaſta, to Stephen Molata, and their Par- 
tizans; Anathema to Theodore Chriſtian ; who has 
no Reaſon thinks he | rationally ; to Laludius, 
and all thoſe either Biſhops, Prieſts, or Monks, who 
have the like Sentiments, Anathema.” The eighth 
Seſſion was ended by theſe Anathemea's. | 

In the ninth Seffion, celebrated the Year following, 
the Eve of the Ides of February, were examined thoſe 
who under the late Emperors, had ferved as falſe Wit- 
neſſes againſt the Patriarch Ignatius, and moſt of them 
were ordered to do Penance tor ſeven Years ſucceſſively, 
reſerving however (according to the antient Cuſtom of 
the Church) the Power to the Patriarch Athanaſius, to 
abridge the Time of their Penance. _ 

The tenth Seſſion was held the laſt Day of February, 
where the Embaſſadors of Louis Emperor of the Weſt, 
and thoſe of the King of the Bulgarians aſſiſted, Firſt 
they read the twenty-ſeven Canons which the Council 
had made for the good Order of the Church of Con- 
ſtantinople, and in favour of Ignatius againſt Photius. 

The Canons and the Decree made by the Council, 
having been read, the Emperor Bazil aſked the Bi- 
ſhops if they were all agreed, they anſwered, that thoſe 
were their Sentiments; that they all conſented, and 
were ready to fubſcribe to them; that it was the Judg- 
ment of the Truth, the Decree of Juſtice, and the 
eccleſiaſtical Ordinance. When they came to the Sub- 
ſcriptions the Pope's Legates wanted the Emperor to 
ſign firſt, but Bazil ſaid, after the Example of e | 

| . the 
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the Great, of Theodefius, and of Marcian, that he 
would ſign after the Vicars of the Patriarchs, fince it 
was the Pleaſure of the Synod, The Patriarch Igna- 
tius ſigned before the Vicars of Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jeruſalem, and after them all the Biſhops in their 
Rank. There were five Copies made of the Acts of 
the Council: One for each Vicar of the Patriarchs. 
After theſe Subſcriptions, the Emperor aſked the Se- 
nate, the Patrices, and the Magiſtrates, their Sentiment 
of the Council. Theodore Proconſul, and all, after his 
Example, anſwered that they receive it as legitimate, 
and that they anathematized thoſe it had anathema- 
tized. 

This eighth Council, is received as cecumenical by all 
the Catholicks, and is rejected by the Greeks who are 
not conformed to the Roman Catholick Church, who 
in lieu thereof place the falſe Council aſſembled by Pho- 
tius, after Ignatius's Death. Marcus of Epheſus, in the 
Council of Florence, mentions this laſt Council inſtead of 
the firſt ; and Cardinal Baronius complains that Cardi- 
nal Julian who diſputed againſt him, had not ſtrenu- 
ouſly enough defended that Council, which is very fa- 
vourable to the Roman Sce : We have it in Greek and 
in Latin, theLibrary-keeper Anaſtaſius, is Author of 
the laſt, and in his Copy there are ſeveral Things found 
which are not in the Greet; but notwithſtanding, it 
cannot be ſuſpected, becauſe Anaſtaſius was preſent at 
the Council, and has wrote nothing but what he was 
an Eye-witneſs to. Antiently the Popes in the Pro- 
feſſion of Faith they were obliged to make before their 
Conſecration, proteſted to acknowledge and ſubmit 
themſelves to the Deciſions of the general Councils, 
among which this was one. 


Note, that the other general Councils, were all convoked 
by the Pope, where he preſided either in Perſon or 
by his Legates, and all aſſembled in the Latin Church, 
and of Prelates of the Latin Church, which conſi- 
dered then the Greek Church as ſchiſmatical. 


The firſt of theſe general Councils, is the firſt of La- 
teran, aſſembled in 1119, under Pope Calixtus II. and 
Hen. V. Emperor of the Wet. 

The ſecond, is the ſecond of Lateran, aſſembled in the 
Year 1139, under Pope Innocentius II. and the Em- 
peror Conrad III. 

The third, is the third of Lateran, under Pope Alex- 
auder III. and the Emperor Fredericus CEnobarbus. 

The fourth, is the fourth of Lateran, in the 
Year 1215, under Iunocentius III. and the Emperor 
Frederick II. | 

The ffth, is the firſt general Council of Lyons, aſſem- 
bled in the Year 1245, under Pope Innocentius IV. 
where the Emperor Frederick was depoſed, and the 
Expedition for the Recovery of the Holy Land reſolved 
upon. 

The ſixth, is the ſecond general Council of Lyons, un- 
der Pope Gregory X. tor the Union of the Greeks with 
the Latins. 

The ſeventh, is the general Council of Vienna, under 
Pope Clement V. and Philip the Fair, King of France, 
where the Order of the Knights Templars was abo- 
liſhed, 

The eighth, is the general Council of Conſtance, oc- 
caſioned by a Schiſm in the Roman Church, where Gre- 
gory XII. abdicated freely. 

The ninth, is the general Council of Florence, under 
Eugenius IV, for the Union of the Greeks with the 
Latins. 

The zenth, is the fifth general Council of Lateran, be- 


gun in the Year 1511, under Pope Julius II. and end- 
ed in 1518, under Leo X. 
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and begin iter 
could not have been choſen to 9 Occaſion 
War between the Emperor and the King 5 
was carried on, then, not by a Motive a þ— 
Intereſt, or of Ambition, as before, but by by, of 
Hatred and Animoſity againſt one another. {Pritof 
there was no Security to travel either by Sea a that a 
and that, afterwards, the Biſhops of France 1 And; 
Germany, and even thoſe of Iah, a little ng and 
Trente, were afraid to undertake the Journ t from 
Pope, after his Legates, had waited in vain wb, the 
fix Months, was obliged to put off the . * 
more proper Time. 0 4 

That Time was the 13th of December 1 
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gates (who were the Cardinals John Mary Monti, Mo- 


cellus Cervini, called the Cardinal of the Holy Crofs, and 


of Eu 
after the Harangue pronounced by the famous — 


Muſſo, Biſhop of Bitonte, and the Exhortation made 
by the Legates to the Fathers of the Council, to en- 
gage them to a ſerious Reformation of Manners; the 
firſt Seſſion was celebrated, where there were with the 
Legates but four Archbiſhops, and twenty-four Bi- 
ſhops. There were no Ambaſſadors preſent but thoſe 
of Ferdinand King of the Romans, thoſe of the Emperor 
having remained ſick at Venice, and thoſe of Francis I. 
King of France having been recalled. There were be- 
ſides at the opening of the Council four Generals of 
Orders, and ſeveral celebrated Doctors of all Nations. 
All that was done in this firſt Seſſion was, to declare 
that the Council was begun, and that becauſe the 
Chriſtmas Holidays were near, the next Seſſion would 
_ be held till the 7th of Fanuary of the following 
ear. 

However, the Fathers regulated among them the 
Manner how to proceed in that Council; and it was 
determined, that the Opinions ſhould not be given by 
Nations, as it had been done at the Councils of Con- 
ſtance and Baſil, which had cauſed a great deal of 
Diſorder, but that every one in particular ſhould have 
a free Suffrage or Vote; and that the Deciſions ſhould 
be made at the Plurality of the Votes, according to 
the Method uſed in the laſt Council of Lateran, under 
Leo X; that the Points in Controverſy ſhould be 
examined and reſolved by Prelates diſtributed into ſc 
veral particular Congregations, which ſhould be pro- 
poſed afterwards in a general Aſſembly to be either 
corrected, or confirm'd ; to be ſolemnly publiſhed in 
the Seſſion, which ſhould be celebrated after thoſe 
Congregations. For the Title which was to be put at 
the Head of the Decrees, two Things were reſolved, 
contrary to the Intentions of the Lutherans, (againſt 
whom this Council was aſſembled) and they were es 
ceived in theſe Terms: The holy ecumenical Counc 
legitimately aſſembled under the Condud of the Holy 
Ghoſt ; the apoſtolical Legates preſiding. The #6 
teftants wanted a Council abſolutely independent of the 


The eleventh is that of Trent, convoked by Pope Pope; and to ſhew that ſo regular a Bod) a8 à Genera 
Paul III. in 1542, (Charles V. of the Houſe of Auſtria, Council ought to have the Members perfectly unit 
being then Emperor, and Francis I. King of France) to his Chief, who is (ſay the Roman Catholicks) that 
by a Bull dated the 22d of May, in which, after he of the univerſal Church; they added theſe Words, 
had expoſed all that had been done during 24 Years the apoſtolical Legates preſding. The Proteſtants _ 
for its Convocation, in order to determine the Points of Opinion, that the Laicks ſhould have 9 ; 
of Doctrine diſputed for a long Time, with ſo much frages in the Council, and for that Reaſon the Fathers 


Scandal, and to reform the Abuſes which had been would not add theſe Words, the Council renee} 
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a b; which are found but in the Coun- 
the 71 fr of Conſtance : For then the Proteſtants 
cls Of aud perhaps would have objected, that as the 
could, put Members of the Church, they ought, 
ar” 2 be Members of the Council, which repre- 
OT. Church. Which Reaſoning the Roman Ca- 
* n conſider as a SO iim; which, they ſay, can 
thoticrs deſtroyed by ſaying that the Council repre- 
Church, as teaching and defining by its Pa- 
to whom the others are united by their perfect 

ſors, mon to what is defin'd by thoſe Paſtors, | 
71 efore the ſecond Seſſion was held, with the 

8 the next Day after the Feaſt of the 
uſual officiating Biſhop read the Decree, 

bany. The ating P 1 8 

N a very Chriſtian and edifying Form of Liv- 
cke dee who alliſted at the Council, 
ng fe ed the 4th of Febru 

In the third Seſſion, celebrat e 4th o ary, 

ompoſed of fix Cardinals, ſix Archbiſhops, thirty 
— 5 and ſeveral Abbots; they read only the Sym- 
7 Conſtantinople, and, to wait the Arrival of the 
* s who were the Road, the 8th of April 
— fd for the th; where aſſiſted nine 
ud fortp-one Biſhops. And as, during that long In- 
terval, they had examin'd in the Congregations 
held twice a Week, what concern'd the true Word of 
God, which is the Rule, and the only Principle of the 
Faith, they eſtabliſh'd, according to the antient Coun- 
ils, the Number of the canonical Books, both of the 
Old and New Teſtament, and the Traditions, brought by 
4 continual Succeſſion from the Apoſtles to thoſe Times; 
and which the Catholick Church (ſaid they) has care- 
fully preſerved, either for the Faith, or Manners. It 
was declar'd, that the vulgate Verſion ſhould be believ d 
autbentick, aud the Senſe of its Words taken as under- 
by the Church, which in the Diſputes which can be 
had on that Subject, is the only legitimate Judge of the 
true Senſe of the Scripture. This Definition was 
inſt Luther, who wanted no Tradition, nor ſome 
T4 thoſe Books which the Council had declar'd cano- 
nical, which he rejected becauſe 1 d his 
Doctrine; nor other Judge of the Scripture but the 
Scripture itſelf, or rather himſelf, who pretended, 
that the Senſe he gave 1 my Scripture, ſhould always 
nſider'd as its true Senſe. 
CEE as the Council wanted to follow the Or- 
der of the Confeſſion of Augſbourg, which was care- 
fully examined, they defined in the fifth Seffion, held 
the 15th of June, what was to be believed with Re- 
gard to the original Sin. Upon which, the Council 
declares, among other Things, that by the Grace of 
Jeſus Chriſt conferred on us in the Baptiſm, that Sin is 
remitted to us, but that the Concupiſcence remains, which 
is not a real Sin, though that Name is often given to it, 
which is no otherwiſe convenient 10 it, than becauſe it is 
the Effect of the Sin, and inclines us 10 it. This con- 
demns Luther's Opinion, who maintain'd, that the 
original Sin had not been blotted out in the Baptiſm, 
but only that it was no longer imputed to us; becauſe 
he will have that Sin to be no other but the Concu- 
piſcence. After which, the Council adds, that in tbat 
Decree which related to the original Sin, they do not 
pretend to include the bleſſed and immaculate Virgin 
Mary, Mother of God; and that they will have the 
Conſtitutions of Sixtus IV. religiouſly obſery d. 

The ſixth Seffion, which was fix'd for the 19th of 
Jug, was deferred to the 13th of January of the 

ear following, becauſe of the Troubles which begun, 
at that Time, in Germany; which was held accord- 
ingly, and in which was publiſh'd the famous Decree 
of the Juſtification, which the Fathers had been more 
than ſix Months — and which contain'd ſix- 
teen Chapters relating to that important Subject, 

In the ſeventh Seſſion, celebrated the 3d of March, 
1547 ; was publiſh'd the Decree of the Sacraments in 
general, containing thirteen Canons. There were alſo 

Canons publiſh'd on the Baptiſm, and three 
on the Confirmation. | 

In the eighth Seſſion, held the 11th of the ſame 
Month, was made the Decree of the Tranſlation of 
the Council to Bologna, which Tranſlation prov'd very 


favourable to the Lutheraniſm, and hinder'd its entire 
Ruin, as we ſhall ſee plainly by the Sequel; 5 

The Pope's Legates, Monti, and Marcellus Cervinus, 
who preſided for him in the Council, had been more 
than eight Months endeavouring 2 this Tran - 


lation, for ſome Reaſons which they thought very 
ſtrong, and which, in Fact, made a great Impreſſion 
on ſeveral of thoſe who compoſed that Aſſembly. 
For, 1. As ſoon as they ſaw the War declar'd be- 
tween the Emperor and the Lutheran Princes, and 
that theſe having took the Field firſt, had already rem · 
der'd themſelves Maſters of the Fortreſs of the Chuſa, 
which is the Key of the Vallies, thro? which one can 
enter on that Side into the Tirol, and hence deſcend 
ealily as far as Trent; they thought they could be no 
longer ſecure in that Place, and that it was no ways 
for the Dignity of the Council to remain thus expoſed 
to the Diſcretion of the Lutherans, who could ſur- 
prize the Fathers unawares, and inveſt them, when 
leaſt he: agg in a City very little fortified, and 
where there were no Forces capable to reſift them. 
Theſe Conſiderations, join'd to a panick Fear had 


already perſuaded ſeveral of them to ſeek their own 
Safety in a Retreat from Trent ; therefore the Le- 
gates, fearing, that if the Council was not transferr'd 
to ſome other Place, it would ſoon break of itſelf, 
which would be loſing the Fruit of what had been 
done till then, and of fo much Pains taken from fo 
a Time, to find Means to aſſemble that Council, as it 
had been done; made them till the more urgent on 
that Subject. 1 
There was another Reaſon for it, which was 
ſecret, ſtill ſtronger than any other, and that was, 
Pope's great Age; and the Legates were afraid, that 
if = was to die while the Council was aſſembled at 
Trent, that Aſſembly which would have then, with- 
out Contradiction, the ſupreme Authority in the 
Church, and be ſupported, beſides, by the Emperor, 
and the other Princes, would have no Regard to that 
Article of the Bull of Convocation, which 
that it does not belong to the Council to elect a new 


Pope, but to the Cardinals; and would elect a Pope to 


the Prejudice of the ſacred College: Therefore 
wanted to transfer the Council into ſome of the Ter- 
ritories of the Church, where they could be Maſters, 


and not be diveſted of a Right they were poſſeſſed df 
for ſeveral Centuries paſt. * oy 

The Pope, however, notwithſtanding all theſe 
Reaſons, oppoſed, for ſome Time, that Tranſlation, 
which he ſaw would diſoblige the Emperor. In Fact, 
that Prince was fo ſurpriz*d, and altogether ſo irrita- 
ted, when he learned from his Ambaſſadors what was 
tranſacting at Trent, and at Rome, to have the Coun- 
cil transferred ſomewhere elſe, that he could not help 
laying, in his Anger, that if he was to hear any more 
ſo unreaſonable a Thing mentioned, he would imme- 
diately * to the Proteſtants what they deſired of 
him. He went even ſo far, in that furious Tranſport, 
as to break into Menaces beneath a great Prince. 
But having ſoon Yecovered his former Calmneſs, he 
ſaid, at laſt, that having been adviſed to treat with 
the Proteſtants who were come to attack him with an 
Army of more than 100000 Men, while his own was 
not 20000; he would, notwithſtanding, purſue that 
War, which he had undertaken (ſaid he) but for the 
Glory of God, and the Good of Germany; but, how- 
ever, that he would oppoſe that Tranſlation, which 
would ruin abſolutely all he had done till then, and 
what he deſigned to do to bring back the Proteſtants 
to the Catbolick Church, by making them, if poſſible, 
to ſubmit ro the Deciſions of the Council, which he 
could not do if it was transferred ſomewhere elſe. 

Afterwards, his Ambaſſadors acted with all the Vi- 
gour imaginable, at Trent, and at Rome, to oppoſe 
that Tranſlation, which, he ſaid, would break all the 
Meaſures concerted for the Reduction of the L/be- 
rans. They refuted, without much Pain, all the 
Reaſons alledged for the Tranſlation of the Council, 
ſaid ſo many Things againſt it, and could fo well un- 
derſtand that the Emperor would never ſuffer it, that 
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tho' the Pope, who, in the Opinion of a great many, 
defired as much that Tranſlation as his Legates, had 
not only conſented to it, but had even commanded 
to publiſh it, in Caſe the greateſt Part of the Council 
had conſented to it, to avoid a greater Evil; and the 
Sticklers for it did not dare to proceed any farther, 
eſpecially when they ſaw that the Emperor, after he 
had diſſipated that great Army of 100000 Confe- 
derates, had given Room to hope, more than ever, 
that the Proteſtants ſhould be obliged at laſt to ſubmit 
to the Council. 

Thus the Legates, ſeeing no Hope of ſucceeding in 
that Affair of the Tranſlation, which, however, they 
always deſired, took, at laſt, the Reſolution, in the 
Month of December, to have the Council concluded as 
ſoon as poſſible, by the quick Deciſion of the other 
Points which remained to be explained. This was 
certainly the beſt Party which could be taken on that 
Occaſion; becauſe, as it was not neceſſary that Coun- 
cils ſhould laſt too long, there had been thereby 
avoided thoſe long Interruptions of that Council, and 
thoſe great Revolutions which happened in the Af- 
fairs, and which hindered, at laſt, the Re-union of the 
Lutherans, as the Emperor, then victorious, could 
have done it. But by Misfortune it happened, a few 
Days afterwards, an Accident, which ruin'd entirely 
that fine Project formed by the Legates, and gave them 
a very ſpecious Pre tence to make their Project of the 
Tranſlation of the Council ſucceed. 

This Accident was, that towards the latter End of 
February of the Year following, the City of Trent be- 
gan to be afflicted with a dangerous Malady, which 
was thought the Spotted Fever, with ſome Appear- 
ance that it would ſoon turn into a Plague. It even 
happened, that the General of the Order of the Cor- 
deliers, or Grey Fryars, died of that Malady, and was 
ſoon followed by a Biſhop, carried off in a very ſhort 
Time, as he had been ; and by ſome of the Retinue 
of the Prelates, who were fo alarmed at it, that ſe- 
veral of them were ready to leave the Council. Then 
the Legates, taking Advantage of fo favourable an 
Occaſion, brought again on the Tapis the Affair of 
the Tranſlation of the Council, which they judg'd ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the Good of the Church; and 
without waiting for new Orders from the Pope, they 
propoſed the Affair the gth of March, in full Aſſem- 
bly ; where, after they had ſpoke of the Danger the 
Fathers were expoſed to, on the Atteſtation given by 
the celebrated Jerome Fracaſtor, Phyſician to the 
Council, that twelve Biſhops had already left Trent 
on that Account, and that ſeveral others were ready 
to follow them, they proteſted that they would take, 
by the Plurality of Voices, what Party ſhould be 
judged the moſt proper, provided there was no men- 
tion made of diſſolving the Council, Then Cardinal 
Pacheco, Chief of the Imperialiſts, maintain'd, that 
nothing could be concluded on that Point, without 
knowing firſt the Pleaſure of the Pope, and of the 
Emperor; fifteen of the Fathers were of his Senti- 
ment, but almoſt all the others, without Heſitation, 
ſaid, with one Voice, that the extream Danger of 
their Lives they were in, would not permit them to 
wait for that Conſent, if otherwiſe it was neceſſary 
and all the Cardinal could obtain, was, that they ſhould 
defer making the Decree for two Days longer. 

The next Day they met again, to deliberate on the 
ſame Affair; and the following, which was the 11th 
of the Month, was celebrated the eighth Seſſion ; 
where, after the Cardinal Monti had remonſtrated 
that the Suſpenſion of the Council, which had been 
propoſed by ſome, was nothing elſe, in Fact, but a 
Diſſolution of it, which could not ſubſiſt, but by its 
being transferr'd to a commodious Place, as was the 
City of Bologna. The Cardinal Pacheo, and the Spa- 
niarde, employ'd all their Rhetorick to oppoſe it, but 
in vain; for they were anſwer'd, that an indiſpenſible 
Neceility, which has no Law, and the imminent Dan- 
ger they were in, obliged the Council to transfer them- 
telves ſomewhere elſe, leſt it ſhould be diſſolved, by 
the pretended Suſpenſion propoſed. And tho? the 
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Cardinal and the Spaniards protet 1 
determin'd to not kk Fre. br 4 they were 
they would compoſe a legitimate Cam emelye, 
proceeded farther, and of fifty-ſix Pretar. the other 
then in the Council, thirty-cight havin 67 Who we 
Tranſlation to Bologna, againſt fourtzs, 4 for the 
it, and four others, who appear'd 1 0 rejected 
againſt it; a Decree of that Tranſlation mal for, nor 
which it was inferted, that the ninth Se = © in 
was the next, ſhould be celebrated at the U. which 
i. e. the 21ſt of April. In Conſequence of fed, 
cree, the Day following, which was the 12th + De. 
two Years after the Council had began at 7 March, 
two Legates, with all the Prelates of thei u, the 
arted for Bologna; but the Imperialifts, v. Fary, de. 
ina Pacheco, remain'd at Trent. with the Car 

This had certainly cauſed a Schifm in the R 
Catholick Church, it the Emperor had nor — 
it by his Prudence and Picty, which hinder f 1. 
that Occaſion, from being revenged, to the Pres = 
of the Church, of the Injuries he thought he = 
ceiv'd. It is true, that he order'd his Biſhops to 5 . 
at Trent, according, to their former Reſolution . bs 
he forbad them celebrating any Seſſion, hems 8 
was not willing that a greater Scandal ſhould be 5 
in the Church, where there had been ſeen two Council, 
for one, and Altar againft Altar: But, however, he 
did all he could near the Pope, to oblige him to re. 
ſtore Things to their former State. In Fact, he no 
ſooner heard the News, than he diſpatch'd a Courier 
to his Ambaſſador at Rome, with Orders to make, 
from him, the moſt preſſing Inſtances near the Pope 
to engage him to End his Legates back again * 
Trent; but as he ſaw that he receiv'd no other An- 
ſwer but very polite Excuſes, founded, moſt of them 
on the pretended Malady raging at Trent; and that 
he had been well inform'd that that Malady was not 
attended with any dangerous Confzquences ; he 
thought they gamed him: And as nothing is more ſen- 
ſible to a great and victorious Prince, as he was then, 
than the leaſt Shadow of Scorn; he enter'd, all of a 
ſudden, in ſuch Wrath, that he baniſh'd the Pope's 
Nuncio from his Preſence ; telling him, that Rome 
had been propoſed to aſſemble a Council, Non mau- 
chera Concilio che ſodisfaccia d tutti erimedi al tuto. 
It Pape e un vecchio oftinato e vuol ruinar la Chieſe ; 
i. e. that he knew how to go to Rome when he plea- 
ſed, to have a Council celebrated there; that he would 
order every Thing; and that the Pope was an obſti- 
nate old Man, who wanted to ruin the Church. 

The Death of the Pope terminated thoſe Diſputes 
between him and the Emperor, and nothing was done 
while they laſted, either at Trent or Bologna, than to 
prolong the Time for making a new Decree ; and the 
Council was even ſuſpended for ſome Time: So that 
the Tranſlation produced nothing elſe but that the 
Council, which could have then acted fo well for the 
Good of the Church, was interrupted for very near 
four Years, and afterwards re- aſſembled at Trent by 
Pope Julius III, with the Conſent of the Emperor, 
and of the King of France, Henry II. The Bull of 
its Reſtauration was publiſh'd in the Month of Ve- 
vember, of the Year 1549; the Cardinal Creſcent, 
with an Archbiſhop and a Biſhop, were choſen Preſi- 
dents; and the 1it Day of May of the Year _ 
ing, in the firſt Seſſion under Julius III, and the : It 
of the Council, was read the Decree of that Reſtau- 


ration at Trent, 


In the 7w0e!fth Scion, held the 1ſt of Spent, " 
a greater Number of Prelates were expected, 2 *. 
elſe was done, but the Intimation of the twelit! - 
ſion for the 12th of O#ober; in which, maul - 
the Order of the Decrees already made on the vac 
ments, before the Tranſlation of the Council, wo 
be publiſh'd that made on the Euchariſt. pt 

During the whole Month of September ww = 
fully diſputed the Points in Controverſy on To 
chariſt ; after which, the 12th of October ** wrt 
brated the thirteenth Seffion ; where, beſides the 


ſent the 
ſidents and the Cardinal of Trent, were Prelen des 
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ick Flectors of the Empire, fix other 
three ecke thirty-ſix Biſhops ; * there was 
Archbiſhops, an ty * mg 
the Decree of the Euchariſt, whereby it is de- 
ry againſt the Sacramentarians, (as they were call'd) 
» al Preſence of Jeſus Chriſt in the holy Sacrament 
- tbe Altar. Againſt the Lutherans, the Tranſub- 
/ ation, the Adoration of the Hoſt, the Preſence of 
os Chriſt out of the Uſe of the Sacrament, which 
Je be kept to be tarried either in Proceſſion, or to the 
2 and the neceſſary Preparation to receive it Wor- 
W ly a ſacramental Confeſſion of the mortal Sins. 
They would define nothing, either of the Commu- 
nion under both Kinds for the Laicks, or of the Sa- 
crifice of the Maſs, till the fifteenth Seſſion, which 
was appointed for the 25th of January of the Year 
following ; that the Proteſtant T heologians, who were 
much concern'd in theſe two Points, and to whom a 
very ample Safe-condut# was given, might have Time 
to come to the Council: In the Interim, the fourteenth 
Seflion was held, the 25th of November ; in which was 
expoſed the Catholick Doctrine relating to the Sacra- 
ments of Penitence, and of the extreme Unction; that 
of Penitence in nine Chapters, which contain the Ne- 
cefſity and Inſtitution of that Sacrament , its Difference 
from the Baptiſm ; its three Parts, viz. Contrition in 
general, under which Attrition, Joined to the Sacrament, 
is comprized : Afterwards, the Confeſſion of Sins; laſtly, 
tbe Satisfaftion. It was allo declared, who is the Mi- 
niſter of that Sacrament ; which muſt be the Form of the 
Abſolution;, and the Power of the Church to reſerve 
certain Caſes. And as to what they wanted to be believed 
of the extreme Unction, it was propoſed in three Ar- 
ticles, which contain its Inſtitution, its Effects, and its 
Miniſter. All this againſt the Doctrine of Luther. 
Moreover, as the Emperor inſiſted always that the 
Proteſtants ſhould ſend their Theologians to the Coun- 
til to propoſe their Reaſons in Defence of their new 
Doctrine, there came Ambaſſadors from the moſt 
conſiderable among the Lutheran Princes, and from 
ſome imperial Cities. Thoſe of the Elector of Bran- 
denbourg arrived firſt, at the Beginning of October; 
they were follow'd towards the latter End of the 
eme Month by thoſe of the Duke of Wittemberg, 
and theſe by the Hiſtorian Sleidan, (the ſame who has 
wrote the Hiſtory T have now before me, in Favour 
of his Friends the Lutherans, with much Politeneſs, 
and very little Sincerity) who came to the Council in 
the Month of November with ſome Miniſters from the 
Cities of Straſbourg, Eſtingben, Ravenſbourg, Biberack, 
Rutlinghen, and Lindau; but the Ambaſſadors of the 
Duke Mauricius, new Elector of Saxony, who were 
chiefly expected, arriv'd but the 7th of January of 
the Year following: For thoſe of the Elector of Bran- 
denbourg, as they were ſent by their Maſter, on no 
other Account than to ſhew his Obedience to the 
Council, they did not wait for the others, and they 
were heard the 12th of October, in the thirteenth Seſ- 
lion, where Flavius, famous Furiſconſultus, Chief of 
that Embaſſy, ſpeaking of Pope Julius, called him 
(lays Palavicini, I. 12. c. 9.) ſovereign Pontiff of the 
bely and univerſal Roman Church; and concluded his 
Harangue with theſe Words, The holy Council muſt 
vet doubt that the mot illuſtrious Prince Elector will re- 
(grouſly and ſincerely obſerve all that this holy Aſſembly 
wil be pleaſed to order, as a Chriſtian Prince, and an 
wedient Sen of the Catholick Church is obliged to do. 
oat the holy Council may know by this autbentick Or- 
cer, we have from our Maſter. Thus ſpoke, by his 
Ambaſſador, Joachim II, Elector of Brandenbourg; 
«Qing in this either ſincerely, as may be preſumed of 
Prince, who had a great deal of Honour and Pro- 
bity; or, as Sleidan writes it, only to engage the Pope 
to approve the Election, which the Canons of Alber- 
Had, and of Magdebourg, had made of Prince Fre- 
rick his Son, for their Biſhop. For to pretend, with 
the ſcandalous Fra. Paolo, that it was but a pure. Ci- 
vility of the Ele&or, (which the Council, who was 
glad to take Advantage of the leaſt Things, took 
lor an authentic Act) it would be a Sort of Paolian 
Malice, without Wit; ſince one would be expoſed to 


be convinced of Falſhood by the clear and forma) 
Terms of the Harangue of the Ambaſſador. +. 

As for the dther Ambaſſadors, eſpecially thoſe of 
the Duke Maurice, they behav'd in a quite different 
Manner; tor it ſcem'd as if they had enter'd the 
Council but to inſult it, and to declare that they would 
never ſubmit to it. However, they were treated with 
a great deal of Honour, and receiv'd all Sorts of Fa- 
vours even by an expreſs Command from the Pope, 
who ſaid, that @ good Father ought to ſuffer ſomething 
from his Children, to bring them gent) to their Duty. 
Therefore they were heard in the general Congre- 
gation of the 24th of January, Eve of the Day ap- 
pointed for the fifteenth Seſſion. There they 4 
their Propoſals, ſeveral of which ſhew'd clearly, that 
they did not want a Council, contrary to what they 
had promiſed in the laſt Diet of Aug/bourg ; for they 
inſiſted on Things which they knew perfectly well had 
been always refuſed to them, and which would never 
be granted, ſince they were contrary (ſay the Catho/ich 
Authors) to what had been obſerv'd in all the æcu- 
menical Councils , for they wanted not only that it 
ſhould be declar'd firſt, according to the Decrees of 
Bazile and Conſtance, that the Council was above the 
Pope, which was renewing a 8 which was not 
in Queſtion then; but pretended, likewiſe, that the 
Pope being their Party, again whem they bed ſeveral 
Things to ſay, be could not be Judge in that fo ; 
that all that had been done in the Council till then, 
ſhould be diſregarded, and that the Points of Doctrine 
which had been defined, ſhould be examined a-new ;, that 
the Biſhops ſhould be abſolved of their Oath to the Pope, 
that they might give freely their Advice; and that the 
Proteſtant © heologians who would come to the Council, 
ſhould have the Right of Suffrage, as well as the Fa- 
as. 

As theſe Conditions were ſuppoſed to be manifeſtly 
contrary to the Practice and Cuſtom of the Church, 
and againſt the Nature of Councils; they were given 
to underſtand, that they were contrary to what them- 
ſelves had propoſed when they had aſked at Aur ſbourg 
the Continuation of the Council at Trent, which pre- 
ſuppoſed that it was then a legitimate and univerſal 
Council, in the State it had been in before. After- 
wards they were granted two Things they had aſk'd, 
viz. a Safe-conduft for their Theologians, ſtill more 
ample than the firſt ; and that the Publication of the 
Decrees already made for the next Seſſion, ſhould be 
deferr'd ; that their Doctors, who had not yet the 
Safe- conduct they had aſk'd, ſhould have Time to 
come to propoſe what they had to ſay againſt thoſe 
Articles. Therefore, in the fifteenth Seſſion, cele- 
brated the Day following, there were but thoſe two 
new Decrees made of the Safe- conduct given to the 
Proteſtants, and of the Prorogation granted to them 
to the 19th of March, which was again ſince ex- 
tended to the 1ſt of May, when the Decrees relating 
to the Sacrifice of the Maſs, and to the Sacraments of 
Order, and Marriage, were made. In that Interval, 
the Catholick Doctors worked in ſeveral Congregations 
to the Explanation of the laſt, to form of it the De- 
crees which were to be propoſed to the Council in the 
ſixteenth Seſſion. | 

This Conduct diſpleaſed the Proteftant Ambaſſa- 
dors, who pretended that ht Examen ſhould be de- 
ferred till the Arrival of their Theologians. They 
complain'd of it to Charles V, who wiſh'd that they 
ſhould be ſatisfied particularly on this Point, which 
he judged reaſonable. He wrote about it to his Bi- 
ſhops, and ordered them to endeavour to have thoſe 
Congregations ſuſpended, and, in Caſe of Refuſal, to 
proteſt againſt them for him. The Pope, on his Side, 
believing that it was againſt the Dignity of the Coun- 

cil to remain ſo long in Inaction, commanded, that 
after having out for ſome Days only, thoſe 
+ Congregations in which nothing was done but exa- 
mining the Points of Doctrine, without deciding any 
Thing, they ſhould proceed as they had began ; and 
as, beſides the Preſidents, and the Cardinal Madrucius, 
there were then at Trent ſixty-two Biſhops, _—_ of 
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them Subjects of the Emperor, and 42 Theologians, 
among whom were reckoned, 25 Spaniards, and 12 
Flemiſh, there had perhaps happened a great Diviſion 
in the Council, if that Conteſtation had not been all 
on a ſudden terminated, by the Revolt of the new 
Elector of Saxony againſt the Emperor Charles V. his 
Benefactor; which obliged the Pope to ſuſpend once 
more the Council, which could not be re-eſtabliſh'd 
nor in his Time, nor in that of the two following 
Popes his Succeſſors. 

But 10 Years afterwards, at the preſſing Inſtances of 
the Emperor and of the Kings of France and Spain, 
it was convoked anew by the Pope Pius IV. who after 
he had invited all the Princes of Europe both Catho- 
licks and Proteſtants,. to the Council, and named for 
his Legates the Cardinal Hercules Gonzague, Biſhop of 
Mantua, a Prince of an extraordinary Piety, profound 
Doctrine, and conſumate Prudence, and Ferom Seripand, 
Biſhop of Salerna, commendable for his eminent Vir- 
tues and marvellous Eloquence ; the Council was aſſem- 
bled in 1561, but as there were then but nine Biſhops 
arrived at Trent, the firſt Seſſion, under Pius IV. and 
the 17th ever ſince the Beginning of the Council, was 
celebrated but the 18th of January of the Year follow- 
ing 1562. In this Seſſion nothing elfe was done but 
the reading and approving the Decree by which it was 
declared that the Prorogation of the Council was taken 
off, that that Day it was opened, and that hencefor- 
wards they would treat in it of what the Council ſhould 
judge proper and neceſſary to appeaſe the Differences 
in Points of Religion, to correct the Abuſes and De- 
pravation of Manners, and to reſtore Peace to the 
Church. 

The 26th of February, was held the eighteenth Seſ- 


fon, and the ſecond under Pope Pius IV. where was 


read the Decree, in which it was order'd that there 
ſhould be made by Deputies appointed for that Purpoſe, 
the Index, or Catalogue of the prohibited Books, 
which however was not publiſhed during the Council, 
for Fear of irritating the Proteſtants, who would have 
ſeen themſelves condemned in their Works. They 
are alſo invited anew in that Decree to come to the 
Council, and they are offered a ſafe Conduct, as ample 
and as ſecure as could have been wiſhed, not only for 
the Germans, but likewiſe for all the other Nations. 

Before the Celebration of the nineteenth Seſſion, 
fix*d at the 14th of March; there happened a very 
great Embarras, out of which the Fathers had a 
great deal of Pains to extricate themſelves. The Spaniſh 
Ambaſſadors and all the Spauiſo Biſhops, according 
to the Order they had received from King Philip, who 
was then angry with the Pope becauſe he had give 
Audience to the Embaſſadors of the King and Queen 
of Navarre, aſked that it ſhould be declared formally 
in that Seſſion, that this Council was but a Continuation 
of that begun under Pope Paul III. and continued un- 
der Pope Julius III. On the contrary the Embaſſadors 
of the Emperor proteſted, that if ſuch Declaration was 
made, they would leave immediately the Council, be- 
cauſe they could never ſuffer that ſuch an Affront 
ſhould be made to the Emperor their Maſter, that that 
Term Continuation, offenſive to the Proteſtants, ſhould 
be put in the Bull. During this Diſpute, the Fathers 
received Letters from the Lord de Lanſac Chief of the 
Embaſſy which the King of France, Charles IX. was 
ſending to the Council, in which he deſired them to 
defer the Seſſion till his Arrival. This gave Time to 
find Means to terminate that troubleſome Conteſtation. 
But however to do nothing contrary to the Honour 
and Dignity of the Council, the Seſſion was not deferred; 
for it was held the Day appointed, but it was only de- 
clared in it, that for ſome juſt Cauſes nothing ſhould be 
decided of what was to be defined but in the next Seſ- 
ſion, which was fixed for the gth of Fune. 

But all this long Delay proved to be to very little 
Purpoſe ; for the Lord de Lanſac, and his two Col- 
leagues, the Preſident Ferrier, and the Sieur de Pibrac, 
who arrived in May, rendered the Embarras till 


greater: For they not only aſked, like the Imperialiſts, 


that it ſhould not be declared that that Council was but 


a Continuation of the precedin 

wiſe, that it ſhould be 2 Fare ; r like. 
new Council quite different from that _—_ Ut ws, 
the two other Popes ; for otherwiſe neithe rated u 
ſtants of Germany, nor thoſe of Francs wed Prote. 
knowledge it; which would be an Obſt 1 "VE ac. 
which the Council pretended to reſts II. 


To this the Legates anſwered, n 2 Chun” 
having been aſſembled by the Conſent of all 2 Conc 


Princes, according to the Pope's B „ Tibiag 
that all Spenge, having been 2 _ ad only, 
opened ſuch a Day, they had no Power to chan Huli ie 
much leſs to make a new Indiftion. To wi? tn, 
baſſadors of France, after they had conferred the Em. 
with thoſe of the Emperor, acquieſced at hf, ben 
that if they had conteſted any longer with the for Fear 
had} param the contrary of what they — they 

ould never agree with the Le + 

_ debration of the "raph nen nunder 

nd becauſe they had aſked likew: 

Council ſhould defer 8 any ＋ 2 | 
the Proteſtants, who were to be heard, haq ah, al 
their Reaſons, and, the Biſhops of France = Po 
in the Decree made in the twentieth Seſſion 8 
4th of June, the Deciſion which was to be made ” 
a pas to the 16th of uh; and moreover CE 
the Embaſſadors of the Emperor, thoſe of he Du 
of Bavaria, thoſe of Hungary and Bohemia and = 
of the King of France, inſiſted that the Comm 1 
under both Kinds ſhould be permitted, which coul 
much contribute towards bringing back the Prote 
2 Affair was ſeriouſly examined during fix Weeks 
in the ſeyeral Congregations which were 
Subject. gregau held on that 

They all eaſily agreed that the Tſe of the Cope was 
not neceſſary to Salvation; and that Jeſus Chrif had 
not at all ordered it to thoſe who do not conſecrate ; 
that both Kinds were neceſſary for the Sacrifice, but 
not for the Sacrament, and that the Church, for ſome 
juſt Cauſes, could have forbidden the Cope to the 

Laicks, it being certain that Jeſus Chriſt is entire under 
one Kind, as well as under both ; which had been al- 
ready defined in the Council of Conſtance againſt the 
Huſſites; but they could not agree on the other Point, 
which was that chiefly in Controverſy, viz. if in the 
preſent State of Chriſtendom, it was not expedient that 
the Church, which had, in former Ages, permitted to 
all the Faithful, without Diſtinction, to communicate 
under both Kinds, and which had fince forbid it to the 
Laicks, for good Reaſons, ſhould permit it anew, if 
not to all, at leaſt to thoſe People, who aſked fo ca- 
neſtly for it. The Spaniards, whoſe Advice was fol. 
lowed by almoſt all the Biſhops and Doctors, main. 
tained ſtrongly, that the Cope ought by no Means to be 
2 becauſe the Reaſons for which the Laicks bad 
een deprived of it, ſubſited fill ; that if the Proteſtauis 
aſked far it, it was only to have Room, after it had bees 
granted to them, to accuſe the Church of having erred in 
forbidding it; and to ſay that finding that ſbe had f ailed 
in that, ſhe had corrected herſelf ; that that Point once 
obtained, they would not return ſooner to the Church, but 
on the contrary, grow more inſolent, and infiit that foe 
ſhould change all ber other Cuſtoms, and even all the 
Points of Dofrine, they had the Impudence to condemn: 
and laſtly that it belonged to ber, and to her only 10 judge 
what it was apropos to permit or forbid, and that 11 * 
hoved all Chriſtians to ſubmit themſelves to her Decl ve 

The others, on the contrary, ſaid, that be Cope ought 


to be permitted, not to Proteſtants only, but likewiſe o 


all the Catholicks of the ſeptentrional Countries, > 
wiſhed for it; that the Church, as a good Mother, 1 
condeſcend in that to the Infirmity of ſome of her Chil F = 
that it ſhould not be ſaid that the Peace has been 1 0 
becauſe we have uſed a too great Severity te 1 a 
Brethren in refuſing to them a Thing which was Ty = 
itſelf, which ſo many Princes aſk for, and _ lem 
been heretofore granted, even after it had been for 5 110 
and that there was nothing to fear in that, prov cb 
ſhould not been granted but on the ſame Conditions, ® 


had been required then, aud that ii ſhauld be conf 
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, 1 Thing of divine Right, and that Jeſus 
that being — — b Kind, the Uſe of the Cope 
ber) to Satva/ion, or to all Chriſtians. = 
After all theſe Diſputes, was publiſhed in the twenty- 

Seſſion, of the 16th of Fuly, the Decree in which 

h = Sins that the Laicks and Clercks, who do not con- 

* a are wt obliged of divine Right to communicate un. 
f * Kinds, and that it is of Faith, that one Kind 

_— Salvation : That in the Diſpenſation of 

lone ſuffices to 

anne / aments, the Church had always the Power, ſav- 

the Integrity of their Eſſence, to eftabliſh or change 

* ſhe pleaſed, according as ſhe judges it oP proper 

y the Reſpe? due to Sacraments, and for the Utility of 

thoſe who receive them, with Regard to the Diverſity of 

Times, Places, and Conjunctures: That therefore 1 

vel the Uſe of communitating under one ſingle Kind, 

eftabliſbed in Proceſs of Time, in everal Places, and 
having made a Law of it, it is not licit for any body to 
make am Alteration in it, without the Authority of the 
fam? Church. Further, that Jeſus Chriſt being entire 
under one Kind, thoſe who receive him under one Kind 
are not deprived of any Grace neceſſary to Salvation. 
Laſtly, that Children wwho had not yet the Uſe of their 
Reaſon, are not obliged of any Neceſſity to the ſacramental 
Communion, tho* it has been heretofore adminiſtred to them 
in ſeveral Places. And as to the Leave aſked for ſome 
People, to communicate under both Kinds on certain 
Conditions, the Council declares, that they poſtponed to 
another Time, and to the firſt Opportunity which ſhall 
offer, to pronounce on that Subject after it has been care- 
fuly examined; though the Council could never accom- 
pliſh that Promiſe ; for as the Pope and the Biſhops 
wiſhed that it ſhould be ended ſoon, the Legates per- 
ſuaded the Imperialiſts, who inſiſted ſtrenuouſly on 
that Point, that it was their Intereſt that the Council, 
where the Majority was not favourable to them in 
that, ſhould refer the Deciſion of that Affair to the 
Pope, with whom they could treat with ſome Hope of 
Succeſs. 

Therefore, without inſiſting any longer on that 
Matter, they examined that of the Sacrifice of the 
Maſs ; which Examen laſted three Weeks; at the 
End whereof, in the twenty-ſecond Seſſion celebrated 
the 17th of September, was read the Decree where theſe 
nine Articles are defined, that Jeſus Chriſt, Prieft, ta- 
bliſhed from all Eternity according to the Order of Mel- 
chiſedech, inſtituted the unbloody Sacrifice of the Eucha- 
rift, at his laſt Supper, where he offered to God the Fa- 
ther bis Body, and bis Blood, under the Kinds of the 
Bread and Wine; that that Sacrifice which repreſents 
every Day, that of the Croſs, is propitiatory for the 
Living and the Dead; that it is offered to God alone, 
ſometimes in Honour and Memory of the Saints , that 
there is nothing in the Canon of the Maſs, but what is 
pure, and ſmells of Piety; that the Ceremonies with which 
it is celebrated, are very holy; that the Maſſes where the 
Prieft alone communicates ſacramentally, are, notwith- 
Randing common, becauſe celebrated by a publick Miniſter 

of the Church, not only for himſelf, but likewiſe for all 

the Faithful, who are Members of Chriſt” s Body; that 
the Mixture of Water and Wine made in the Chalice, is 
ordered by the Church to repreſent the Water and Blood, 
which flowed from the ſacred Side of Feſus Chriſt ; that it 
is not expedient that the Maſs ſhould be recited in the vul- 
gar Tongue, but that the Paſtors, and thoſe who have 

Care of Souls, muſt explain, or cauſe to be explained by 

others, in the middle of the Celebration of the Maſs, ſame- 

thing of what is read in it; aud ſome of the Myſteries e 

that moſt holy Sacrifice, eſpecially on Sundays and ho 

Days. Laſtly, after the Decrees for the Reformation 

of Manners and the Diſcipline were made accordin 

to Cuſtom, the Seſſion was terminated by the Indiction 
of the twenty-third Seffion for the 12th of November : 

But they were obliged afterwards to poſtpone it further 

to the 12th of Fuly of the Year following, becauſe of 

two Conteſtations which happened at that Time, and 
which were theſe. : 
The Emperor Ferdinand, and Charles IX. King of 

France, ſeeing plainly that the Proteſtants of Germany 

ad France, would always take for Pretence of their 


Refuſal to ſubmit themſelves to the Council, the pre- 
tended Tyranny of the Pope, which hinder'd it from 
being a free Council; and he Corruption of the Court 
of Rome, which, they ſaid, was very viſible, and for 
which they wanted the Pope judg'd, and not to be 
Judge, thought it was abfolutely neceſſary that the 
Council ſhould procure a thorough Reformation, ro 
take off that Pretence, that they could, at laſt, deter- 
mine themſelves to acknowledge the Council, and ſubmit 
to its Decrees. In that Perſuaſion, the Emperor who 
was come as far as Inſpruct, ſaying, that on that Ar- 
count, he would go, not only to Font, but even as 
far as Rome, cauſed to be preſented to the Gun. 
cil, a long Lift of the chief Articles of the Reforma- 
tion, and was preparing ſome others, among which 
there were ſome that were a little contrary to the pon- 
tifical Authority. The Cardinal of Lorain, who was 
expected, arriving at that Time, with a large Retinue 
of Biſhops, Abbots, and French Theologians, to af- 
fiſt at the Council, exhorted, firſt, the Fathers, in full 
Aſſembly, to procure ſo neceſſary a Reformation; and 
ſometime afterwards, preſented by the King of France's 
Order, thirty-four Articles, on which it was aſk'd, 
that the Abuſes which had crept into the Church 
ſhould be reform'd. After which he went to In/pruck, 
to confer with the Emperor about the Means to 
make an Enterprize ſo holy and ſo neceſſary ſuc- 
ceed 


On the other ſide, the Pope, who was not willing 
to ſuffer that his Authority ſhould be attacked, main- 
tained, That it belonged to him alone, to reform what 
was amiſs in the Court of Rome: That there was no 
Reaſon to complain that he had not done it, fince he had 
publiſhed lately ſeveral Conſtitutions, by which he had re- 
formed all that conld be found amiſs in all the Tribu- 
nals of Rome, in all the Offices of the Chancery, of the 
Apoſtolical Chamber, of the Datary, 1 the Rota, and 
of the pontifical Palace; and in de iftribution of Fa- 
vours, Privileges, and Indulgencies; and laſtly, that be 
would always ſhew the ſame Zeal in all that could be 
reaſonably expected from him. 

While they were employ'd on that Subject, there 
happen'd another Diſpute much more dangerous, in 
conſequence of an Enterprize, unwarrantable, and un- 
heard, ever ſince ſo many Centuries till then, by which 
the Count of Luna, Embaſſador of the King of Spain, 
dared to diſpute of Equality with the Embaſſadors of 
the King of France ; who declared publickly, that 
they would leave the Council with all the French, and 
proteſted of Nullity of all that could be done in it, 
if thar Count refuſed to take beneath them, in the 
Rank of the Embaſſadors, the Place which his Pre- 
deceſſors, in the ſame Employment, had always oc- 
cupicd in the other Councils; but they deſiſted at laſt 
from their former Reſolution, in conſenting that he 
ſhould have a particular Place a-part from the Rank of 
the Ambaſſadors ; a Conduct which was much blamed 
in France, and elſewhere. It is true, that the Pope, the 
Year following, after the Concluſion of the Council, 

ronounced in Favour of the King of France, in declat- 
ing ſolemnly, that his Embaſſadors ought to precede 
thoſe of the King of Spain, who then diſputed not 
only the 1 0 as they had done in the Council, but 
even the Precedency. But however the Spaniards 
would never acquieſce to fo juſt a Judgment, till 
Louis XIV. forced them to it, in obliging them not 
only to diſpute no more the firſt Place to his Embaſ- 
fadors, but to confeſs hkewiſe, as they have done by 
an authentick AR, that it was due to them, every where 
where they ſhould meet together. 

But as that Conteſtation was appeaſed during the 
Council, till it ſhould be provided for otherwiſe ; 
the Emperor and the King of France having at 
laſt liſten'd to the Reaſons of the Pope, ſpoke no more 
of Reformation, on which they had ſo ſtrongly in- 
liſted, and the Cardinal of Lorain had appeaſed by 
his Dexterity ſeveral Differences happening between the 
Biſhops on other Things, which could have retarded 
the Concluſion of the cil ſo much deſired. 

The twenty-third Seffion was celebrated the 15th of 
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July, in which, beſides the Legates 7le/izs and Simo- 
netia, preſided the Cardinals Moronea and Navagari, 
after the Death of the Cardinals of Mantua and Seri- 
pand, who died at Trent three or four Months betore. 
There was defined what was to be believed of the Sa- 
crament of the Order in four Articles, where it was de- 
clared, That Jeſus Chriſt has given to his Apoſtles, and 
their Succeſſors in the ſacerdotal Office, the Power 
to conſecrate, and to offer the Sacrifice of the Euchariſt, 
and to remit and retain Sin; that there have been 
in all Times in the Church ſeven Orders, ſome greater 
than the others , that it being undubitable by the Scrip- 
ture, and by apoſtolical Tradition, that the Order con- 
ferred gives Grace, it cannot be queſtioned afterwards 
that it is an Order; that as that Sacrament, as well as 
Baptiſm and Confirmation, imprints a Charatter which 
can never be blotted out, it cannot be maintained with- 
out an Error, that thoſe who have been once legitimately 
ordained, can become Laicks again, if they ceaſe exer- 
ciſing the Miniſtry of the Word of God. That all 
Chriſtians are not Prieſts, but thoſe only who are ordain'd 
by Biſhops, as well as by the true Succeſſors of the Apo- 
files, who are Superiors to Prieſts who have not, as they 
have, the Power of conferring the Confirmation and the 
Order; that the Conſent of the People, or of the ſecular 
Power, is not neceſſary for Ordination; and that on the 
contrary, thoſe who preſume to exerciſe the eccleſiaſtical 
Miniſteries, by the ſingle Will of Seculars, without 
having received the Grace of Ordination, are Thieves and 
Robbers. 

In the twenty-fourth Seſſion, which was poſtponed 
from September the 16th, to November the 11th, the 
Cardinal of Lorain being returned from Reme, where 
he went to confer with the Pope, on the Means to ter- 
minate the Council as ſoon as poſſible, the Catholick 
Doctrine was expoſed with regard to the Sacrament of 
Matrimony, in twelve Articles. The Council ſays, Ana- 
thema to thoſe who will ſay, that it is not a true Sacra- 
ment which confers Grace; that Chriſtians are allowed 
to have ſeveral Wives, and that ſuch Thing is not for- 
bidden by any divine Lat; that the Church cannot eſta- 
bliſh certain Iinpediments to Matrimony ; that it can be 
broken for Cauſe of Hereſy ; of unhappy Cohabitation, 
or affected Abſence of one of the Parties; that Matri- 
mony contratied and not conſummated, is not broken by 
the folemn Profeſſion of Religion made by one \ fe Par- 
ties; that the Knot of the Sacrament can be broken for 
the Sin of Adultery , that there can be no Separation 
a Toro for a Time determined or not determined ; that 
the Ecclefiaſticks in holy Orders, or Regulars, who have 
made a ſolemn Vow of Chaſtity, can contract Matrimony 
under Pretence that they have not the Gift of Chaſtity, 
which they can aſk of God, who does not permit we ſhould 
be tempted above our Sirength , that the State of Ma- 
trimony is preferable to that of Virginity or of Celibacy; 
that the Prohibition of the Solemnity of Nuptials, at 
certain Times of the Year is a tyrannical Superſtition ; 
and laſtly, that the Cauſes which concern Matrimony, do 
not belong to the eccleſiaſtical Judges. To which the 
Council added a Decree, by which to hinder clande- 
ſtine Marriages, 7t declares null, the Contracts of theſe 
<vho will preſume to contract Matrimony, otherwiſe than 
in the Preſence of their Curate and of two or three Mit- 
neſſes, or of ſome other Prieſts, with Leave of the Curate 
or of the Ordinary. | 

Laſtly, in the z<enty-fifih and lat Seſion of the 
Council, the ninth under Pius IV. and which was ce- 
lebrated the 3d and 4th of December, there were three 
Decrees publiſhed. In the firſt of them it 1s declared, 
that there is a Purgatory, and that the Souls of thoſe 
detained in it, are eaſed by the Suffrages of the Faithful, 
and particularly by the holy Sacrifice of the Altar, and 
the Biſhops are ordered to take care that Preachers ſhould 
not move, on that Subjett, frivolous and vain Queſtions, 
which cannot ſerve to the Edification 4 the People ; 
nor advance uncertain Things with regard to the Souls in 
Purgatory, and have even ſome Appearance of Falſhood. 
In the ſecond, 7s expoſed the Doctrine relating to the 
Interceſſion and Invocation of Saints; and the Honour 
dus to their Relicks, and to the holy Images, which have 
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all a Relation to the boly Perſe 

baniſhing all Sorts of OY l wy a 2 FOreſen 
which could be made of that Worſhip, A rp the Abuſe, 
it is declar'd, that the Uſe of Indulgenci na iu the thun 
the Authority of the holy Councils; tha; 
antient Cuſtom they are to be diſtributed 3 according 5 
eſpecially without making of them thoſe cri Helin, ant 
which have occaſioned thoſe Blaſpbemies 2 Abuſe 
Hereticks againſt them. "med by thy 

This 1s all that was done, with 
ma's, in that famous Council of Tran tothe Dog. 
been aſſembled three Times, in the $ Ac a lay 
Years, to reduce the Proteſtants, — of eight 
trine of Luther, without being capable tor the Doe. 
Lutherans to the Church. And if 1 Rk the 
more on this, than on any other, it is h. 7 Targed 
been celebrated very near our Times, an e has 
much Noiſe in the Chriſtian World.! ks 4 made 
conciſely, and without the leaſt Partiality al; =o 
tranſacted in it, the moſt eſſential, and Which "Via 
extracted from the moſt authentick Adds ang Tray 
ſcripts, without having Recourſe to thoſe partial = 
licious, and ſcandalous Authors, as Fro, Þ;,j, _— 
which conſulted nothing elſe, in the Hiſtory ro * 
made of this Council, but private Piques, Punt, Cas 
rels, Animoſity, and Revenge. * 

The other Councils, which are either nations] 
provincial, are the following ones, viz. OY 

The Councir of Antioch, aſſembled int 
Chriſt, 265; of Pope Dennis, 5; of the En 
Gallian, 11 ; againſt Paul of Samoſate, who denied, 

; 1 5 i 
with Sabellius, the Diſtinction of the divine Peron: 
and pretended, with Artemon, that the Word was de. 
ſcended into Chriſt; that he had, alone, operated 5 
him, and was return'd afterwards to his Father 1 
likewiſe eſtabliſh'd in our bleſſed Lord two ding 
Perſons, the Son of God, the Word, and Chrif, who 
he maintain'd, had not been before Mary, but had 
receiv'd the Name of Son of God, as a Reward for 
his good Works. From theſe impious Principles he 
concluded, that in the Euchariſt the Blood of the 
Lord was corruptible. Theſe Propoſitions, after they 
had been examin'd by the Fathers of the Caunci, were 
abhorred and condemned. They likewiſe made a 
Confeſſion of Faith, in order to have it ſigned by 
Paul, that in Caſe he had refuſed to do it, he might 
have been proceeded againſt according to the cano- 
nical Forms. The Fear of being depoſed, rather than 
the Sentiments of Truth, made him abyure his Hereſy, 
and ſubſcribe to the Epiſtle of the Fathers of the 
Council, among whom were, Gregory Tbaumatargus, 
Firmilian, Biſhop of Cæſarea in Cappadocia, Hyme- 
neus of Jeruſalem, Heleninus of Tharſe, and Theofienes 
of Cæſarea in Paleſtina, all celebrated for their Doc- 
trine and Piety. 

Another of! ontiach, aſſembled in the Year of Chrift, 
271; of Pope Dennis, 11; of the Emperor Aurelia, 
I; againſt the ſame Paul of Samoſate, who continuing 
to preach and teach his pernicious Doctrine, was con- 
demn'd and depos'd by the Fathers of this Counci'; 
who wrote, likewiſe, a ſynodal Epiſtle, with thus te 
markable Title, To Dennis, (who was the Pope) ie 
Maximus, (who was the Biſhop of Alexanaria) ans 1 
all our Collegues, Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacon, 400 
perſed throughout the whole Earib; and to the univerſe! 
Church which is under the Heavens, Helenus, Hyme: 
neus, Theophilus, Theoctenes, &c. 

The Councit of Tyre, convoked by 7 | 
the Great, (to judge of the Accuſations form d _ 
St. Athanaſius) in the Year of Chrj, 3355.* Ne 
Empire, 30. This Council was compole0 of = — 
ſhops, who, notwithſtanding the Innocence 0 * 
Athanaſius, prov'd, by undeniable Evidences 4 0 
Teſtimonies, to the Confuſion of his Acculefs, co 
demn'd and depos'd him. 3 

The fourth anal Counc1r., is that of mn 100 
Traly, aſſembled in the Year 358, under 1 
Conſtantius, for the Juſtiſication of St, A — x | 
This Council was compoſed of above 390 Bilhop 
the Latin Church. The 


he Year of 
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The Covxc1. of Rimini, aſſembled in the Year 
ader the ſame Emperor Conſtantius, where Ur- 
359» "Falens Oruncius, Germinius, Caius, and De- 
ile were depos'd, for having refuſed to pro- 
de Anathema againſt the Hereſy of Arius. 
While the Biſhops of the weſtern Church were aſ- 
ſembled at Rimini, thoſe of the Eaſt were like wiſe aſ⸗ 
mbled ar Seleucia, upon the ſame Subject. . 

The Provincial COUNCIL of Carthage, in Africa, 
aſſembled by Aurelius, Biſhop of that See, in the 
Year of Chriſt, 401; of Pope Anaſtofius, 43 of the 
Emperors Arcadius and Honorius, 7; againſt the Do- 

In this Council there were 32 Canons made to 
* ate the eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline; by one of them 
the Biſhops gave Leave to read, in the Church, the 
Hiſtory of the Martyrs, on the Days of their F caſts, 
Aurelius preſided at that Council. 

The Year following, Aurelius convoked another 
Council at Milævium, which was aſſembled the 27th 
of Auguſt, 402 3 and where the Decrees of the pre- 
ceding Councils were confirm'd. 5 

Another Counc11 of Carthage, aſſembled again by 
Aurelius againſt the Donatiſts, in the Year 404; of 
Pope Innocent, 3; of the Emperors Honorius and Ar- 
cadius, 10. In this Council it was reſolv'd, to ſend a 
Deputation to the Emperors, to let them know, that 
« the African Biſhops had employ'd all Sorts of Means 
to oblige the Donatiſts to return to the Church; 
« that they had offer'd them a Conference of Biſhops 
« and that inſtead of accepting ſo advantagious a 
Condition, they had exerciſed a great ma y Barba- 
« rities, not only againſt the Laicks, but likewiſe 
« againſt the Clerks and the Biſhops, and had uſurp'd 
« ſeveral orthodox Churches: That having done all 
that is preſcrib'd by the eccleſiaſtical Laws to bring 
«© them to Reaſon, they were forced, at laſt, to aſk 
their Imperial Majeſties Protection for the Cartholicks, 

that the Church, which had begat them in her Bo- 
ſom, and nouriſh'd them with the Solidity of the 
Faith, might be defended by their Care; and to 
' hinder preſumptuous Men from prevailing by Vio- 
* lence on the People, to corrupt them, while Piety 
« flouriſh'd ; that they aſk'd neither a new Thing, 
© ſince the Emperors, their Predeceſſors, had ſtopt 
the Fury of the Circumcellions by their Ordinances 
© nor contrary to the eccleſiaſtical Order, fince they 
© read in the Acts of the Apoſtles that St. Pau! had 
made Uſe of Roman Soldiers to defend his Life.“ 
Theutius and Evodius were choſen for that Embaſly, 
who arrived the Year following near the Emperor Ho- 
norius, who granted them all they aſk'd. The Ri- 
gour of the ſeveral Ordinances he publiſh'd againſt the 
Donatifs, prov'd to be of a greater Efficacy to bring 
them back to the Church, than all the Councils which 
had been aſſembled againſt them; which ſhews that 
the propereſt Means to exterminate Hereſy, is, not 
to force the Hereticks in their Belief; in which the 
Authority of Princes, and the Torments, render them 
more obſtinate, and which ſerve only to heighten their 
Credit among the People: But that the Privation of 
publick Honours, and the Incapacity of enjoying the 
Commodities of a civil Society, make a greater Im- 
pron on thoſe who are more ſenſible of a temporal 
elcity, than of Religion. St. Auguſtine, who had 
thought before that none but ſpiritual Arms ought to 
be employed againſt them; found, by the good Ef- 
fects produced by the Laws abovemention'd, that he 
had been miſtaken in that Point. He wrote, on that 
jet, an excellent Letter to Vincent, who was a Do- 
natiſt, wherein he ſhews, that it would be returning 
Evil for Evil, if the Cathbolicks were to abſtain from 
* retaining, by Fear, thoſe from whom they had re- 
* ceiy*d 0 many Outrages, and who cannot be hin- 
*der'd from continuing their Violences but by the 
S 9. 
* Menaces of Princes: That Fear ought to be join'd 
with Inſtruction; becauſe, if the Hereticks were only 
' frighted, without being inſtructed, it would be a Ty- 
* . 

nnny, and not a ſalutary Conduct for their Salva- 

ion, that all thoſe who forgive are not true Friends, 
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© nor all thoſe that wound, real Enemies; and that it 

* is better to love with Severity, than to deceive by 

Compaſſion; that God does not only teach us wit 

. Benignity, but fright us, likewiſe, with Menaces, 
c 


At the Return of the Deputics, Aurelius aſſembled 
another Synod at Carthage, i.e. in the Year 4063 
where was concluded what remain'd to be done for 
the Re- union of the Donatiſts. ; 

There was another Council, aſſembled at Carthage, 
againſt the Doxatiſts, the 13th of October, 408. 

The Council of Cirthe, held in 411, againſt the 
Donatiſts; but nothing remains of that Council, but the 
Epiſtle of St. Auguſtine, written in the Name of the. 
Fathers of that Aſſembly, in which he refutes the Ca- 
lumnies of the Donati. 

Another Council of Carthage, aſſembled by Aure- 
lius, in the Year 412, againſt Celeftius, Diſciple of 
Pelagius; where he was excommunicated, and oblig'd 
to quit Carthage. 

Another Council of Carthage, held in 416, againſt 
Pelagius and his Diſciple Celeſtius; where they were 


both anathematiz'd. 


The ſecond Council of Milevium, in Numidia, aſ- 
ſembled the ſame Year 416, againſt the two ſame He- 
reftarchs, There is a great Diſpute about the Canons 
of this Council, ſome pretending that they were eight 
in Number; but I am of Opinion, that there was 
none made, and that thoſe attributed to it are of the 
third Council of Carthage, againſt the Pelagians : Be- 
cauſe St. Auguſtine, in his Epiſtle to Valentine, and in 
that to Paulin, ſpeaking of theſe two Councils of Car- 
thage, and of Milevium, ſays nothing of thoſe Ca- 
nons. 

The ſecond Council of Carthoge, againſt the Pela- 
gians, held in the Year 417, where both Pelagius and 
his Diſciple Celgſtius were condemn'd. 

The firſt Council of Rome, convok'd by Pope Ce- 
leſtinus, in the Year of Chriſt 430, againſt Neſtorius ; 
where his Hereſy was condemn'd, and anathematiz'd. 

The firſt Council of Alexandria, aſſembled by Cyril, 
Patriarch of that See, in the ſame Year 430, againſt 
the ſame Neſtorius; where the twelve following Ana- 
thema's were fulminated againſt his Errors. 

I. If any Body denies the Emanuel, (i. e. Jeſus 
Chriſt) who has dwelt among us, to be truly God, and 
does not confeſs that the bleſſed Virgin is the Mother 
of God, ſince ſhe had begat in his Fleſh the incarnate 
Word of God; let him be Anathema. 

II. It any Body does not confeſs that the Word of 
God the Father is united to the Fleſh according to the 
Hypoſtaſis, (i. e. ſubſtantially, and not morally) and 
with its own Fleſh makes but one with Chriſt, who is 
God and Man together; let him be Anathema. 

III. If any Body, after the Union, diſtinguiſhes 
the Hypoſtaſis, (i. e. the divine Nature, and the hu- 
man Nature) and joins them together only of a Con- 
junction of Dignity, Authority, or of Power, and 
not of a natural Union, (i. e. a true Union) and from 
which reſults ſomething which is one ; let him be 
Anathema. 

IV. If any Body attributes to two Perſons what is 
ſaid in the Goſpel, and the apoſtolical Writings of 
Chriſt, or what he fays of himſelf, attributing the 
one to Man, conſider'd as ſeparated from the Word 
of God; and the other to the Word alone, who is 
born of God, as belonging to the Divinity; let him 
be Anathema. 

V. If any Body preſumes to ſay, that Chriſt is not 
true God, but only a Man who carries God, he that 
is the natural and only Son of God; let him be Ana- 
thema. 

VI. If any Body ſays, that the Word of God the 
Father is the God and the Lord of Chriſt, and does 
not confeſs that after the Incarnation of the Word, ac- 
cording to the ſacred Scriptures, the ſame Perſon is one 
only God, and Man together; let him be Anathema. 

VII. It any Body fays that Chriſt is a Man only, 
and that the Word of God operates in him, as in a 

pure 
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pure Man, and that the Glory of the only Son is ar- 
rived to him as to a Man diſtinguiſh'd from him; let 
him be Anathema, 

VIII. If = Body preſumes to ſay that the Man, 


taken by the Word, muſt be adored and glorified with 
him, and called God, as one who exiſts in the other; 
that is to ſay, with Regard only of the Habitation of 
the Word, in Jeſus Chriſt, as in one Perſon diſtinct 
from him ; and if he does not adore the Emanuel, 
with one fingle Adoration, and does not attribute to 
him one ſingle Glorification, as to the Word made 
Fleſh; let him be Anathema. 

IX. If any Body ſays, that our Lord Jeſus Chrift 
has been glorified by the Holy Ghoſt, as by a foreign 
Virtue, by which he operated, and that he has re- 
ceiv'd from him the Power to expel evil Spirits, and 
to operate Miracles, and does not confeſs that it is by 
his proper and natural Spirit, that-he has perform'd 
thoſe divine Works; let him be Anathema. | 

X. The divine Scripture teaches us, that 7 us 
Chriſt has been the Pontiff, and the Apoſtle of our 
Confeſſion, i. e. of our Faith, and that he has offer'd 
himſelf for us in an Odor of Suavity, to his Father; 
therefore, if any Body ſays that our Pontiff, and our 
Apoſtle, is not the ſame Word of God, after he has 
made himſelf Fleſh, and Man ſemblable to us; but 
that he is the Man born of the Woman, as if one was 
different from the other; or that Jeſus Chriſt has of- 
fer'd his Sacrifice for himſelf, and not for us only, 
(for he who had committed no Sin, wanted no Ob- 
lation ;) let him be Anathema. 

XI. If any Body denies that the vivifying Fleſh of 
the Lord is the proper Fleſh of the Word, and attri- 
butes it to another Perſon join'd to the Word only, 
according to the Dignity, and who has but the divine 
Habitation; and if he does not confeſs, that that Fleſh 
is truly vivifying, becauſe it has been made of the 

roper Fleſh of the Word, which vivifies all Things; 
et him be Anathema. 

XII. If any Body denies that the Word of God 
has ſuffer'd, has been crucified, and died, in the Fleſh, 
and that he has been the firſt of the Dead ; let him be 
Anathema. 

The Auatbema's were ſent to Neftorius, in an Epiſtle 
which contain'd his Condemnation, beſides another 
Epiſtle addreſſed to the People of Conſtantinople, to 
inform them of the Condemnation of their Biſhop, if 
he refuſed to retract his impious Doctrine, which he 
had defended with Obſtinacy. But Neſtorius took ſo 
little Notice of what had been done againſt him in this 
Council of Alexandria, that he continu'd to preach his 
Errors. 

The Council of Conſtantinople aſſembled againſt the 
Pretenſion of the Patriarch of Alexandria, in the Year 
439. In this Council, Theodoret maintain'd fo well the 
Rights of the Church of Antioch, that Dioſcorus, who 
managed the Affairs of the Church of Alexandria, in- 
capable of reſiſting the Strength of his Reaſoning, 
conceiv'd ever after an implacable Hatred againſt 
him. | 

The Council of Rhiez, in the Gaules, aſſembled 
towards the latter End of November of the Year 439, 
where Hilary of Arles preſided, and where the Ordi- 
nation of Armentarins, Biſhop of Ambrun, (which was 
the Occaſion of aſſembling this Corncil) was declared 
null, becauſe he had been ordained by two Biſhops 
only, without the Authority of the Metropolitan. In 
the third Canon of this Council it is order'd, that a 
Biſhop returning from the Hereſy, or Schiſm, ſhall 
not recover his See. 

The firſt Council of Orange, affembled in the Year 
441; of Pope Leo, 2; of the Emperor Theodoftns, 
34; of Valentinian, 17; to regulate the eccleſiaſtical 
Difcipline ; and where Hilary, Succeſſor of St. Hono- 
ratus, of Arles, preſided. In this Council were made 
thirty Canons. 

The fecond Council of Rome, affembled by Pope 
Leo, againſt the Manicheans, in the Year 443 ; of his 
Pontificate, 4; of the Emperor Theodofrus, 36; of 
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Valentinian, 19; where thei 
* cee W 
e ſeco uncil of Arles, in p 
in the Year 445, by Hilary, Biſhop of” aſſembleq 
where he cauſed a Canon to be made whe that See; 
the Power given him of aſſembling a * in? he had 
A Council in Spain, againſt the Priſcillian Ps 

Ope Leo, 8, » Mem. 


bled in the Year 447; of P 
fius, 40; of Valentinian, 23. What th Theods- 
molt conſiderable in this Council, was, the a... 
to the Symbol of Conflantinople of the Won dition 
the Article of the Proceſſion of the Holy . to 
theſe Terms; I believe in the Holy Ghoſt, why hoſt, in 
from the Father, and from the Son, dome 4, 
have imagin'd, that this had been done in th. on 
of Conſtantinople ; but it is certain, that th Council 
taken: Tho? it be very true, that the ＋ miſ 
the two Gregories, Baſil, Epiphanius, C Weeks, 
particularly Cyril, in ſeveral Places of their W. 2 
teach, that the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the Pins 
and from the Son. The Father of the Synod ny 
tion, took Occaſion of adding the Word Son, 2 
Pope Leo's Words, which they found in his Anf 
to Tiburins, Biſhop of Aſturias, The Wifpoths 77 
were Catholicks, receiv'd the Symbol in this Manner. 
the Fews who were converted to the Church m — 
Profeſſion of it, and it was receiv'd in the fourth 
eighth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth Councils of 
Toledo. It paſſed, likewiſe, into France, as we learn 
it from the Synod of Arles, held under Charlemasys . 
however, it was not receiv'd in the Roman Church, 
but two Centuries after the others had receiv'd k 
Some Greeks maintain, that this Addition was made 


at the ſecond Council of Nice, and, at preſent, one of 


the principal Complaints againſt the Roman Church, is 
that without the - Authority of a Council, the Word 
Son has been inſerted in the Symbol. Photius, Pa- 
triarch of Conſtantinople, accuſed Pope Nicholas I. of 
having done it, and excommunicated him for that 
Subject, according to the Deciſion of the Council of 
Epheſus : But Andrew of Colloſſes, who diſputed, in 
the Council of Florence, againſt the Greeks, ſays ex- 
preſly, that Photius made no mention of that Addi- 
tion in the Council. Cardinal Baronius refers it to Be- 
nedift VII, Anno 1012 ; who, at the Inſtances of the 
Emperor Henry II, cauſed to be ſung in the Church of 
Rome the Symbol of Conſtantinople after the Goſpel, as 
it was ſung in the Weſt, For in his Time, there was 
no Symbol ſung, becauſe the Purity of the Faith hav- 
ing been always preſerved, there wanted no publick 
Profeſſion of it, as in other Places where ſeveral Here- 
ſies had corrupted it. 

The Council of Conſtantinople, aſſembled by Flavian, 
Biſhop of that See, in the Year 448, to judge of the 
Differences that happened between Florentius, Me- 
tropolitan of Sardes in Lydia, and his two Suffra- 
gans, and where Entyches was accus'd, for the firlt 
Time, of Error, by Euſebius of Dorylea, his Friend, 
and where he was excommunicated. 

A ſecond Council of Conſtantinople, aſſembled by the 
Emperor Theodoius's Order, at the Inſtances of the 
Eutycbians, in the Year 449; of Pope Leo, 10; of 


Council, aſſembled by of 
compoſed of thirty-two Biſhops, and Theodefils, 
Ceſarea in Cappadocia, preſided in it. The er 
Florentius, by the Emperor's Orders, was preſent, 
permitted Ewtyches to plead his Cauſe by 2 
refuſing the ſame Favour to Euſebius of Dolta, ys 
was his Accuſer. The Biſhops complained of \ 
Injuſtice, but could not obtain a Redreſs from F 
Prince, who had been prejudiced againſt Eiche u 
Flavian: "Therefore the Fathers were forced to rien 
that Conſtantine, Eleuſius, and Conſtantius, * 
Eutyches, ſhould enter the Synod to defend his Cate 


Being entered, Macedonius, Tribune, and Nez 
r, taking the Book of the Goſpel, 1 
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the Fathers, that he had poſitive Orders from 
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I fut, to make the Biſhops fear, if the Acts of the 


two Parties, which were to be read, were true. Baſil 


„ anſwer'd, that till then it had never been 
2 the Oaths had been adminiſter'd to Biſhops, 
l ſed ſo vigorouſly that which was defir'd from 
them, that Macedonius would not force them to it. 
Aſterwards, the Requeſt of Eutyches, addreſſed to 
Theodofius, was read; in which he expos'd, that the 
Acts of the Synod, which had condemn'd him, were 
falſified; and deſired his Majeſty to order that the Bi- 
ſhops who had been his Judges, the Notaries of Fla- 
vian, the Clerks who had cited him, and Anaſtaſius, 
Deacon of the Biſhop Baſil, ſhould come forth, to de- 
clare what they knew to have been inſerted in the Re- 
giſters. The Synod ordered that Afterins, AMlius, 


Nonnus, Aſclepiades, and Procopius, Notaries of Fla- 


vian, who had collected the Acts of the preceding Sy- 
nod, ſhould enter to be examined on that Subject. 
Conſtantine, one of the Advocates of Extyches, main- 
tained that while the Sentence of Condemnation was 
reading, he had appealed to the Councils of the Biſhops 
of Rome, of Alexandria, of Feruſalem, and of Theſſa- 
lmica, but that the Appeal had not been regiſtered, 
The Patrice Florentius ſaid, that the Synod was ſepa- 
rated, when Eutyches whiſpered to him, that he ap- 
ed to thoſe mentioned by Conſtentine, and that he 
I Flavian of it. Baſil of Seleucia aſfirmed, 
that while the Synod was aſſembled, having propoſed 
to him to confeſs two diſtinct and inſeparable Natures 
in Jeſus Chriſt, he had anſwered, that if the Biſhop of 
Rome, and of Alexandria, would confeſs it, he would 
likewiſe confeſs it with them; but that he had not 
ſpoke thus, in form of Appeal. To be more certain 
of the Truth, the Abbots who were preſent at his 
Condemnation were aſked, if they had heard him ap- 
peal, and they all with one Voice denied it. 
In the ſecond Seſſion was read another Requeſt of 
Eutyches addreſſed likewiſe to Theodoſius, in which he 
defires him to command the Silentiarius, to declare in 
the Synod what he had heared Flavian ſay before the 
Sentence was pronounced. That Man who wanted to 
oblige Chry/aphius to the Prejudice of his own Biſhop, 
ſwore that he had heard him ſay, before the Seſſion 
where Enutycbes was judged, that he was condemned, 
and that he was carrying the Sentence ready to the Sy- 
nod, to have it ſigned. The Prieſt Afterius ſupported 
that Falſhood, and declared that the Acts of the pre- 
ceding Synod had been changed. However, Theodo- 
ſius aſked Flavian his Profeſſion of Faith, and he wrote 
one, wherein he anathematized ſo clearly the Doctrine 
of Neftorius, that he left no Room for the Suſpicion 
which Eutyches wanted to give to the Empror of the 
Purity of his Doctrine. At laſt, notwithſtanding what 
the Advocates and Partiſans of the Hereſiarch could ſay, 
the Biſhops pronounced, that the Acts of the Synod in 
Queſtion, were true. Eutyches minded as little that 
Sentence as he had done the firſt, and aſked the Em- 
peror, that Dioſcorus of Alexandria ſhould be appointed 
to reviſe his Affair. That Prelate who was infected 
with the Errors of Eutyches, wrote to the Emperor, that 
it was neceſſary to aſſemble a Council. Chryſaphius 
had gained him, and as he had a great Influence over 
his Maſter, he eaſily perſuaded him to convoke the 
Aſſembly aſked by the Biſhop of Alexandria, without 
conſidering that it was giving a Reputation to the new 
Hereſy, and a greater Strength, by the Remedy em- 
ployed to ſmother it. 

This pretended Council granted by Theodofius to the 
Eutychians, is ſometimes called the Second of Epheſus, 
ſometimes Conciliabulum, and more properly a facrious 
Aſembly. The Gallican Church calls it Le Brigandage 

Epbeſe; and as it was attended with a great Num- 

r of notorious, not to ſay infamous Incidents, the 

ader will give me Leave to entertain him with ſome 
of them. 

This pretended Council was convoked, by Theodefius 
for the 1ſt of Auguſt, of the Year 449, in the City of 
Edbeſus. The Emperor wrote a Letter to Dioſcorus 
of Alexandria, by which he ordered him to chuſe ten 

iropolitans of his Province, and ten Biſhops the 
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moſt conſiderable for their Piety and Doctrine, to ex- 
amine with the other Prelates, who ſhould aſſemble by 
his Orders, the controverted Cueſtions, and eſtabliſh 
the Orthodox Doctrine. Towards the latter End 
ſpeaking of Tbeodoret, he orders that he ſhall not be 
admitted in the Synod but with the Conſent o all the 
Biſhops, and that if any Diſpute ariſes on that Subject, 
they may meet without him. Eutycbes feared the 
Doctrine of that Prelate, therefore had given him the 
Excluſion, as he had done ſometimes before to Bas of 
Edeſſa, under Pretence that he was a Neſtorian, 

The Council began the roth of Auguſt, and was 
compoſed of 128 Biſhops, with the Deputies of ſome 
who could not come. Dioſcorus preſided by the Em- 
peror's Orders: The firſt Seſſion was opened by read- 
ing the Letters of the Emperor to Dioſcorus; and af- 
terwards the Legates of Pope Leo, preſented the 
Letters which he had wrote to the Council, and to 
Flavian, which Dioſcorus would not ſuffer to be read. 
Thoſe the Emperor had wrote to ſeveral Perſons for 
the Celebration of this unfortunate Council having been 
read, ſome Biſhops propoſed that they ſhould treat of 
the Faith: But Dreſcorus oppoſed it, alledging the 
Decree of the Emperor, who commanded that they 
ſhould treat of the Differences happened between Fla- 
vian and Eutyches, The Notaries who collected the 
Acts of the Synod were guilty, of Falſhood in this 
Place; for they wrote that the Biſhops had acquieſced 
to what Dieſcorus had faid, crying that they ought 
not to treat of the Faith, or make any Innovations, ' 
which in the Council of Chalcedon was proved a 
Falſhood. 

The Count Elpidius, ſent by the Emperor to aſſiſt at 
the Council, ordered, with the Biſhops Conſent, that 
Eutyches ſhould be admitted to defend his own Cauſe, 
and declare publickly his Faith. He preſented a Con- 
feſſion of it in Writing, which was worthy, not of the 
Malice and Deceit of an old Hereſiarch as he was, but 
of the Piety and Sincerity of the moſt Orthodox Bi- 
ſhops : For, in it, he ſubmitted himſelf in all Things 
to the Deciſions of the Councils of Nice, and of the 
firſt of Epheſus, and anathemarized particularly the 
Errors of Manes, of Valentine, of Apollinaris, and of 
Neſtorius. Afterwards he accuſed Euſebius of Dorylea 
of having calumniated him as his Enemy; Flavian of 
having condemned him without the leaſt Form of 
Judgment, and notwithſtanding his Appeal. Flavian, 
after this Confeſſion of Faith had been read, requeſted 
that Euſebius, Eutyches's Accuſer, ſhould be heard, 
which was refuſed by Dioſcorus, who was both the 
Preſident and the Tyrant of the Council; and when, 
afterwards, Euſebius complained of this Injuſtice at the 
Council of Chalcedon, Dioſcorus threw that Fault on 
Count Elpidius, who had ordered him to act in that 
Manner; as this threw that Injuſtice on Theodoſius's 
Will, who had ordered him, ſaid he, that he ſhould 
ſuffer neither Flavian, nor Euſebius, to propoſe any 
Thing in the Council, for they were to be there, not 
as Judges, but to be judged. 

Dioſcorus having thus rejected Euſebius, aſked that 
the Acts of the Synod of Conſtantinople againſt Eutyches 
ſhould be read. Julian and Hilary, the Pope's Le- 
gates, proteſted that they would not ſuffer that Reading, 
till ihe that of the Epiſtle of Pope Leo to the Bi- 
ſhop Flavian. Then Eutyches ſaid, that thoſe Legates 
were oblig' d to him becauſe they had lodged in Ha- 
vian's Houſe, and eat with him. Dioſcorus received 
that Recuſation, and cauſed the Acts he had propoſed 
to be read. In the Courſe of the Reading, when they 
came to the Writings of St. Cyril, Euſtatius of Beryte 
interrupting it, ſaid, that according, to the Sentiment 
of that Father, it ought not to be ſaid that there were 
two Natures in Jeſus Chriſt after the Union, but only 


one, and that ſuch was likewiſe the Opinion of Atha- 


nafius. Upon which Eutyches Partiſans cried the ſame 
Thing ; and when towards the End, they read, that 
Euſebius had preſſed that Hereftarch, to confeſs two 
Natures in Chriſt, after the Incarnation, they cried 
ſtill louder ; ©* Let Euſebius be burnt alive, and be 
divided in two as he has divided Jeſus Chriſt.“ After 
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theſe furious Exclamations, Dioſcorus aſked the Coun- 
cil, if it was a tolerable Propoſition to ſay, that there 
were two Natures in Jeſus Chriſt, after the Union? 
All the Biſhops who approved his Sentiment, through 
a puſillanimous and ſervile Complaiſance, cried again, 
Let him who ſpeaks thus, be Anathema: The 
other Prelates attempted to oppoſe thoſe Furies; but 
Dioſcorus having introduced in the Council a great 
Number of Soldiers, threatening Depoſition, Impri- 
ſonment, and Exile, to all thoſe who ſhould refuſe to 
approve the Impiety which had been pronounced; 
Domnus of Antioch, Fuvenalis of Jeruſalem, Stephen 
of Epheſus, Ibalaſfus of Cæſarea, and the others by 
their Example, were fo intimidated, that, forgetting 
their Duty, they ſubſcribed to a Doctrine which they 
abhorred in their Heart. 

Flavian oppoſed that abominable Deciſion, alledg- 
ing that he had not been heard, but that Oppoſition was 
rejected, and ſerved only to accelerate his Depoſition ; 
as well as of Euſebius of Dorylea. Then Flavian ſaid 
aloud, I appeal from thee, according to the Verſion of 
the old Latin Interpreter; or I recuſe thee, according 
to the Greek. Oneſiphorus of Iconium, embraced the 
Knees of Dioſcorus, and intreated him to revoke the 
Sentence he had pronounced againſt Flavian who was 
innocent ; but that furious Prelate deſcending from his 
Throne, and ſtanding up, cried, That if even his 
Tongue was to be cut, he would never ſpeak otherwiſe. 
And as Onefiphorus and the other Biſhops continued to 
preſs him, he aſked, Where are the Counts? Then 
they entered with a Band of Soldiers who brought 
Chains to load thoſe who reſiſted the Will of Dioſco- 
rus; fo that all being ſeiz'd with Fear ſubſcribed to 
the Condemnation of Flavian and of Euſebius. Hilary 
one of the Pope's Legates fearing of being arreſted 
Priſoner, found Means to eſcape from Epheſus, and 
came to Rome, to inform Leo of all that had paſſed in 
the falſe Council, againſt the Orthodox Faith, and 
agasnſt Flavian. Dioſcorus not believing himſelf re- 
venged enough yet of that holy Biſhop, whom he 
had deprived of his See, cauſed him to be beaten fo 
outrageouſly by Barſumas, and, if we believe Evagrius 
J. 2. c. 2. himſelf kicked him ſo much in the Stomach 
that he died in three Days afterwards. Dioſcorus de- 
poſed likewiſe, Is of Edeſſa, and Theodoret of Cyr. 

The third Council of Rome, aſſembled by Pope Leo, 
in the Year 449, where all that had been done in the 
Conciliabulum of Epheſus, was condemned. 

The third Council of Conſtantinople, aſſembled by 
Anatolius Patriarch of that See, in the Year 450, the 
firſt of the Emperor Marcian: For the Reunion of 
the Eaſtern Church, and the Re-eſtabliſhment of the 
Biſhops fallen in the Hereſy. In this Synod Neftorius 
and Eutyches were anathematized. 

The third Council of Arles, aſſembled by Ravennus, 
Biſhop of that See in the Year 458, to compoſe the 
Differences between the Abbot of the Iſland of Lerins, 
and the neighbouring Biſhops. | . 

The fourth Council of Conſtantinople, aſſembled by 
Gennadius, Patriarch of that See, in the Year 450, of 
Pope Leo, 20. of the Emperor Leo and of Majorian, 3. 
This Synod was compoſed of 73 Biſhops of the neigh- 
bouring Provinces, with Domitianus, and Germinianus 
the Pope's Legates. The Acts of this Council are loſt, 
and we have but one Canon left, made againſt thoſe, 
who give Money for their Ordination. 

The fourth Council of Rome, aſſembled by Pope 
Tilary in the Year 465, for the Re-eſtabliſhment of 
the eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline in Spain. 

The it Council of Rome, convoked by Pope Felix, 
in the Year 483, the firſt of his Pontificate ; of the 
Emperor Zeno, 10. The Reſolution of this Aſſembly 
was, that a Deputation ſhould be ſent to the Emperor 
Zeno, to complain of the Injury offered to the Church, 
and to the Orthodox Faith, by thoſe who had betrayed 
it, by adhering to Peter, charges that they ſhould write 
to Acacius to reproach him of his Connivance with the 
Hereticks, that the Requeſt preſented againſt him by 
Jobn Talaide, ſhould be annexed to that Letter, and a 
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Citation before the Pope, to come to ** E 
Chiefs of the Accuſation contained in it. 30g on the 


Emperor Zeno ſhould be requeſted to fore and that the 
ar. © him to ap- 
The ſixth Council of Rome, aſſe 

Pope Felix, in the Year 484, againſt de ſame 

tion of his Legates, or Deputies, to th Tevarica. 

Zeno, who, inſtead of following their Int Emperor 

inſiſting on the Condemnation of the He ions, by 

the Expulſion of Mongus, communicated yy and 
and ſuffer'd, without making the leaſt P, Um them, 
that the Name of Mongus ſhould be Reltation, 

Preſence, in the ſacred Tables. 


they had betrayed in a Legation ordered 1 
In another Seſſion they treated the AF; i 
Author of their Fall 1 * having Fs do kan: 
Conduct, declared him a Heretick, and Protea pal 
the Hereſy: And ſome Time afterwards (2s th 3 of 
him incorrigible) excommunicated him. FIRE 

The ſeventh Council of Rome, convok' 

Felix, in the Year 487; # his r dl 
Emperor Zeno, 14; for the Reconciliation of thoſe 
who had been re-baptized in Africa. ; 

The eighth Council of Rome, convoked by P 
Gelafius, in the Year 494 this Council was com 10 
of 70 Biſhops, who, after they had declared woch 
were the canonical Books received in the Church 
ranked among the Apocryphal, ſeveral Writings gf 
Authors who had lived in the preceding Centuries, 
either Catholicks or Hereticks. Towards the End of 
the Acts of this Synod, is inſerted the Condemnation 
of ſeveral Hereſiarchs, and Schiſmaticks, among whom 
are expreſſed more particularly, Eutyches, Dioſcorus 
Peter of Alexandria, Peter of Antioch, and 4 of 
Conſtantinople, as excommunicated. 

The ninth Council of Rome, convoked by Pope Ce- 
laſius, in the Year 495, for the Abſolution of Miſenus, 
one of the Legates of Pope Felix, who had been ex- 
communicated for their Prevarication when ſent to the 
Emperor Zeno, with Regard to Acacius of Cunſtanlino- 
ple. Cardinal Baronius has given that Abſolution, 
which is very long, together with the Acts of this 
Council, which he had found in the Library of the Va- 
tican. 

The tenth Council of Rome, aſſembled by Pope Sym- 
machus, in the Year 498, for the Confirmation of his 
Election. 

The eleventh Council of Reme, aſſembled by the 
Authority of Theodorick King of Italy, in the Year 
502, on the ſame Subject of the Election of Symmacbus, 
This Council is called the Synod of the Palm, either 
from a Place of Theodorick's Palace, thus called, where 
the Biſhops met, becauſe the Schiſmaticks would not 
aſſemble in the Church, or rather from a Portico of 
the Baſilick of St. Peter, which did bear that Name. 
In this Synod Symmachus was abſolved of all the Ac- 
cuſations exhibited againſt him, declared innocent, 
and acknowledged once more Biſhop of Rome. 

Symmachus, in an Action of this Synod held in the 
Baſilick of St. Peter, excommunicated the Emperor 
Anaſtaſius, for favouring the Hereſy, and perſecuting 
the Orthodox of Conſtantinople. * 

The firs Council of Agde, in Languedoc, afſembl 
in the Year 505, for the Re-eſtabliſhment of the ec. 
cleſiaſtical Diſcipline. 

The firſt Council of Orleans, in France, aſſembled x 
the Authority of King Clovis, in the Year 511, 0 
Pope Symmachus, 13. of the Emperor Anaſtaffus, Wed 
of Clovis, 30. This Council was compoſed of 32 nd 
ſhops, and 31 Canons were made in it to regulate 


The firſt Canon orders, that if any body guilty of 
Homicide, Adultery, or Theft, takes Sanctuary ny 
Church, or its Porch, it ſhould not be pernutte 0d 
take him from thence, till after it has been ry 10 
by Oath, upon the Goſpel, that the Criminal a 
be put to- Death, nor murilated in his M 
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2 med. That if any body violates that 
perf r_ ſeparated from the Communion of 
at | | 


— Canon orders, the Faſt of Lent 


before . ſeventh Canon orders, the Celebration of 


_ — j. e. of the Litanies before the Aſcenſion 
4 Sed; by a Faſt of three Days. 4 
. The third Council of Arles in Provence, aſſembled in 
the Year 524- There were but four Canons made in 

. Council : 1. For the Age of the Ordination of Dea- 
o and Prieſts, of thoſe at 25 Years, and of theſe 
— 2, 3. For the Irregularity of the new Converts, 
and of Penitents, Bigamies, &c. they forbid being pro- 

ied to the Orders; 4. For the Reception of Clerks 
"communicated in one Dioceſe, that they ſhould not 
de received in another, under the Penalty of Excom- 

cation. 

ie ficond Council of Orange, aſſembled in 592, 
under the Conſulate of Decius. The Fathers of this 
Council made 25 Canons, where all the Doctrine con. 
troverted between the Diſciples of St. Auguſtin, and 
thoſe of Fauſtus, concerning Predeſtination, Grace, 
and Free- Mill, was clearly explained. Pope Boniface 
approved this Council by a Letter he wrote to Ceſarius 
of Arles. | 

TheCouncil of Carpentras, held, according to Father 
Sirmon, in the Tear 527, where it was ordered, that a 
Biſhop that has a Revenue ſufficient for his Maintenance, 
ſhould raiſe nothing on the Pariſhes of his Dioceſe. 

The ſecond Council of Toledo, in Spain, celebrated 
in the Year 531, for the Reformation of the eccleſiaſti- 
cal Diſcipline. 8 5 

The fourth Council of Conſtantinople, celebrated in 
the Year 536, where Anthimius, Patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople, who had been depoſed, and Mennas elected in 
his Place, were condemned, together with Severus of 

tioch, Peter of Apamea, and Zoara. | 
2 he ſecond r, Orleans, aſſembled in the Year 
6 


The fifth Council of Conſtantinople, convoked by 


Mennas , Patriarch of that See, in the Year 538, 
where Origen was condemned after his Death. 

The third Council of Orleans, celebrated in the Year 
520, This Council, where Lupus of Lyons preſided, 
was compoſed of 25 Biſhops, who made 33 Canons, 
for the Regulation of the divine Office, of the Lives of 
the Clerks, of the Marriages, and of the Penitence of 
the Laicks. ; 

The fourth Council of Orleans, celebrated in the 
Year 541. It was compoſed of 38 Biſhops and of 12 
Prieſts, who were Proxies for the abſent Biſhops, They 
made 38 Canons, to regulate ſeveral Things in the 
Diſcipline. 

The twelfth Council of Rome, aſſembled by Po 
Vigilins, in the Year 548, where he condemned the 
ibree Chapters, which made the African Biſhops re- 
nounce his Communion, : 

The third Council of Toledo, (which was a national 
one) aſſembled by King Recarede, in the Year 590, 
of Pope Gregory 2; of the Emperor Mauricius, 8, by 
the ſecond Canon of this Council, it is ordered, that the 
Symbol of Conſtantinople, ſhall be recited before the 
Lord's Prayer. | 

The ſeventh Cenon, orders, the Biſhops and Prieſts 
to cauſe the Scripture to be read while they are at 
Table. The Council of Trent has renewed this Ordi- 
nance, which is once more become obſolete. 

The Council of Rheims, aſſembled in the Year 625, 
compoſed of 4.1 Biſhops, who made ſeveral very uſeful 
Regulations for the Preſervation of the eccleſiaſtical 
Diſcipline, whereof the following ones are the principal. 

The fxth Canon excommunicates the Judge who 
has puniſhed a Clerk without his Biſhop's Leave ; but 
t enjoins the Biſhop to puniſh his Clerk for the Crimes 
he is accuſed. 

The tenth orders, to expel from the Church as Mur- 
crers of the Poor, thoſe who have ſtole Things given 
o Churches by Teſtament. _ 

The eleventh forbids to fell Chriſtian Slaves to the 
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Fews, and excommunicates thoſe who make Tach 
Commerce, which it calls illicit, and of no Effect. 
It adjudges to the Fit, the Slaves whom the Jews en- 
deavour to force by their ill Uſage to embrace Juda- 
iſm, and interdict to them all publick Actions. 

The eighteenth, forbids ſtrictly the Clerks, to have 
Recourſe to the Laick Judges, either for ſecular or 
eccleſiaſtical Aﬀaits, till after they have obtain'd Leave 
of their Biſhop. WE UL 

The 7twenty-eighth, orders, that when a Biſhop dies; 
another ſhould not be put in his Place, unleſs he be an 
Inhabitant of the ſame Town or City; and that with 
the Conſent and Election of the People, and of. the 
Comprovincials. And if any Body cauſes himſelf to 
to be elected in another Manner, it depoſes and puts 
under Interdiction, for three Years, tlioſe who have 
ordain'd him. | | n 

The /* national Council of Toledo, aſſembled in 
the Year 638; of Pope Honorius, 13 ; of the Fmpe- 
ror Heraclius, 293 it was compos'd of 52 Biſhops, or 
their Deputies, who made 19 Canons, for tlie Eſta- 
bliſhment of the orthodox Faith, and of the ecclcha- 
ſtical Diſcipline, But the moſt conſiderable, is that. 
by which it is order'd, that for the future, none ſhall 
be elected King of Spain, nor take Poſſeſſion of that 
Kingdom, before he has took a particular Oath, to 
ſuffer no Body in the Kingdom but Orthodox; and 
that if a King violated that Oath, he ſhould be Aua- 
thema, Maranatha, and thrown into everlaſting Fire; 
and the Prieſts or Chriſtians, Partakers of his Guilt; 
would be compris'd in the ſame Condemnation. The 
Biſhops aſſembled pronounc'd that Sentence, with the 
Conſent of the King, and of the Grandees of the 
Kingdom. To which were added, the other Decrees 
made againſt the Jets in the preceding Councils, 

The Council of Lateran, aſſembled by Pope Martin, 
in the Year 649 ; of his Pontificate, 1; of the Em- 
peror Conſtuntius, 8; againſt the Type, which was a 
Formula, which, under Pretence of uniting all the 
Church into one and the fame Faith, as well thoſe 
who ſaid that there were two Wills in Jeſus Chriſt, as 


thoſe who admitted but one. This Council was 


compos'd of 105 Biſhops, who held five Seſſions, the 
two firſt were employ'd in reading, what had been 
written relating to the Type. 472 

In the third Seſſion, were read the Writings of 77 
dorus, Biſhop of Pharanes, in the Defence of the 49. 
notheliſm ; the nine Chapters or Articles of Cyrus, Bi- 
ſhop of Alexandria, which were all learnedly refuted 
by the Biſhops, who obſerved, that the Authority of 
St. Denis, in his Epiſtle to Cajus, (in which he calls 
the Operation of Jeſus Chriſt, Dei virilis) had been 
corrupted by him ; for St. Denis had faid an Opera- 
tion, Dei virilis, i. e. Theandrical ;, and FPyrrbus made 
him fay a ſingle Operation, changing the Word new 
into that of Angle, which was very different, After 
this Paſſage alledg'd by the Hereticks had been read, 
the third Seſſion ended by the Reading of the E#he/is, 
publiſh'd under the Name of the Emperor Heraclius, 
and of the Letters of Sergius to Cyrus, and of the An- 
ſwer of Cyrus to Sergius, who confirm'd it. | 

In the fourth Sefton, held the fourteenth of the Ca- 
lends of November, was read the Edict call'd Type, 
publiſh'd under the Name of the Emperor Conſtantius, 
which was condemn'd as impious, and full of Impo- 
ſtures. Afterwards were recited the Symbol of Nice, 
that of Conſtantinople, the twelve Anathema's ot St. 
Cyril, JOEL in the Council of Epheſus, the Defini- 
tion of Faith made in that of Chalredon, and the Ca- 
nons of the ſame Council. TER | 

The fifth Sgſion, was employ'd in extracting from 
the Books of the Fathers, which were brought in the 
Council, the moſt proper Paſſages to confound the new 
Hereticks. This done, the Biſhops made twenty Ca- 
nons to explain the Doctrine of the Catholick Church, 
on the Incarnation of the Son of God; and to con- 
demn anew, Sergius, Pyrrbus, Paul of Conftantinople, 
Cyrus of Alexandria, and Theederus ; which Canons 
were ſign'd by all the Biſhops. | 

The eighth Cauncil of Toledo; aſſembl d in the Month 


ot 
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of December, 653; of Pope Martin, 5, of the Em- 
peror Conſtantius, 12; compos'd of 52 Biſhops, be- 
ſides the Deputies of thoſe Abſent, the Abbots, and 
ſeveral Palatine Counts. In this Council were made 
17 Canons, the ninth whereof, orders ſtrictly the Ab- 
ſtinence from Fleſh during Lent. 

The tenth Canon, wills, that immediately after the 
Death of a King, the Biſhops ſhould aſſemble with the 
great Men of the Kingdom to elect another, to be 
the Defender of the Catholick Faith ; who ſhould be 
modeſt, moderate in his Actions, in his Judgments, 
and in his Life; who ſhould exact nothing from his 
Subjects by Violence, nor under any falſe Pretence. 
But the chief Care of the Biſhops, in this Council, was 
to correct the Prieſts, who liv'd ſcandalouſly with Wo- 
men. Therefore, they depriv'd thoſe who ſhould be 
convicted thereof, of their Rank, and of the Exerciſe 
of their Functions. | 

The ninth Council of Toledo, celebrated in the Year 
655 3 and compos'd of 16 Biſhops, who made 17 
Canons, for the Conſecration of the Goods and Eſtates 
of the Church, which the Biſhops were forbidden to 
uſurp. IE 

The tenth of theſe Canons, orders, that the Chil- 
dren born of Biſhops, Prieſts, Deacons, and Sub- 
Deacons, ſhould not be Heirs of their Fathers, but re- 
main Slaves of the Church, whereof their Fathers were 
Miniſters. 

The tenth Council of Toledo, celebrated in the Year 
656 and compos'd of 20 Biſhops, and 5 Deputies 
of the Abſent. In this Council, it was order'd, that 
the Fealt of the Annunciation of the bleſſed Virgin, 


ſhould be celebrated eight Days before that of the 


Nativity of our Lord. 

The eleventh Council of Toledo, celebrated in the 
Year 675; and compos'd of 19 Biſhops, 2 Deacons, 
as Deputies of their Prelates, and 7 Abbots. 

In the fourth Canon, of this Council, on the Com- 
plaints made of the Animoſity which ſome Prieſts kept 
one againſt another, and ſo ſcandalous, that, not on- 
ly the Sun went down every Day on their Hatred, 
which, the Apoſtle ſays, ſhould not happen among 
Chriſtians, but that whole Years paſs'd without a Re- 
conciliation z orders ſtrictly, that before that Recon- 
ciliation be made, none ſhould preſume to approach the 
Altar of the Lord, or to receive the holy Commu- 
nion: But, that the Guilty ſhould remain ſeparated by a 
holy Compenſation of Penance, as long as they have been 
at Variance. That if one of them offers to be recon- 
ciled, he mult immcdiately be received in the Church, 
reſerving to the Superior, to judge if he muſt ſpend 
in Penance, double the Time he has paſs'd in Animo- 
ſity againſt his Brother. 

The b Canon, forbids all thoſe employ'd in the 
Adminiſtration of the Sacraments, to exerciſe any cri- 
minal Judgments which take the Life, or condemn 
to the Mutilation of ſome Members, either by them- 
ſelves, or their Order; and condemns thoſe who vio- 
late that Prohibition, to loſe their eccleſiaſtical De- 
grees, depriving them, likewiſe, of the holy Com- 
munion for the Remainder of their Life. 

The eighth Canon, orders, that if a Miniſter takes 
ſomething fer the Adminiſtration of Baptiſm, &c. if the 
Biſhop of the Place be an Accomplice, he muſt remain ex- 
communicate for two Months , but if it is done without 
his Knowledge, he who has committed the Fault, i. e. 
who has took Money OR PRESENTS, ſhall remain ex- 
communicate during three Months, if he be a Prieſt, if 
a Deacon, for four Months, &c. 

The nintb Canon, to ſuppreſs the Simony, which 
reign'd then in Spain, orders, that a Biſhop, before 
he is conſecrated, ſhall ſwear before the Altar, that be 
has given nothing, or promiſed nothing, or will give no- 
thiag for the Ceremony of his Conſecration ; and that all 
thoſe who all be convicted of having been ordain'd for 

Money, be expelled and ſeparated from the Church, as 
true $1M01acks, i. e. That they be condemned to a 
Banithment of two Years, and puniſh'd with Excom- 
munication. That if they ſincerely repent, after- 
wards, they may be reſtor'd, not only to the Com- 
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munion, but, likewiſe, to the; 

The twelfth Council of J. oleds Degree 5 
and compos'd of 35 Bithops, 3 De rated 
and ſeveral Governors of Provinc ry 
the Kingdom. This Council made 

The ninth Canon, renews all the 
been made againſt the Feros. 
renounce their Baptiſm, 
or to make their Children, 5 
2. To celebrate their Paſſover, t gp om 
ſion, and to induce a Chriſtian ny —.— Circum 
gion. 3. To ſolemnize their Sabbath nce his Reli 
ther Feaſts. 4. Lo work on Sunday. ; * their o. 
the Diſtin&tion of Fleſh. 6. To many 0 ble 
grees prohibited by the Church, 9 De. 
Prieſt's Benediction. 7. To make a Jeſt o 7 we the 
ſtian Religion, to geflnd their Sect, to dne Chr. 
to thoſe who forſake the Chriſtian Reigen Means 
to other Places, or to receive them in * Cate 
8. It forbids, likewiſe, the Chriſtians, to rece os 
Thing which is againſt the Faith of Jeſu Chip * 
To read Books condemn'd by the Church 4 
detain Chriſtians for Slaves. |; 
treat a Chriſtian, unleſs it be 
der: 
other Provinces, to preſent themſelves to the Bf 
or to the Prieſt of the City, bb. 
what they are ta do. 
appointed by the Biſhop. 

The fteentb Council of Rome, celebrated in the 
Year 731 3 by Gregory III. the ſecond Year of his 
Pontificate; of the Emperor Conſtantine Copronymus, 1 
This Council forbids the Women forſaken by thoſe 
who had been promoted to facred Orders, to 
other Men: The Clerks were forbidden, alſo, to wear 
long Hair. 

The Council of Leptines, aſſembled in the Year 
743 3 wherein two Impoſtors, the one call'd Alalbert, 
and the other Clement, one of them French, and the 
other Scotch, were condemn'd. The Frenchman falling 
into all Sorts of Impurities, and forſaking the publick 
Churches, he us'd to build Oratories in the Fields; 
where he ſeduced the People, by Impoſtures and falſe 
Miracles. He pretended to know Futurity, and pub- 
liſh'd an Epiſtle, which he ſaid, had been written by 
Chriſt in Heaven, and had fell from thence into Je- 
ruſalem. The Scotchman rejected the ſacred Canons, and 
the Expoſitions of the Fathers, and preached ſeveral 
Blaſphemics againſt Predeſtination, and endeavoured 
to introduce Judaiſm. 

The Council of Paris, aſſembled by the Emperor 
Louis the Gentle, in the Year 829; where there were 
made 67 Canons, to reform ſeveral Abuſes which had 
been introduc'd in the Gallican Church. The filty- 
fifth, fifty-ſixth, and fifty-ſeventh, treat of the Obli- - 
cation and Duties of Kings; and ſay, that the ſecular 
Powers are Neceſſaries in the Church, that what the 
Prieſt cannot do, by Inſtruction and Doctrine, Power 
may command it, through Fear of the Puniſhment: 
That thoſe who act againſt the Faith, and the Diſc 
pline of the Church, be corrected by the Seventy of 
Princes; and that the Diſcipline which the Conduct 
of the Church cannot exerciſe, be eſtabliſhed upon the 
Head of the Provoſt, by the Power of the Sovereign; 
and that Power may oblige them to obſerve and fe- 
ſpect the eccleſiaſtical Laws. * 

The Council of Valence, celebrated in the 2 99 

of Pope Benedi#t III. 1; of the Emperor Lot 2 
15; of Michael, 14 there were preſent in _ * 
cil 14 Biſhops of three Metropolis. In it che 5 % 
profeſs to follow the Doctrine of the Fathers, F Fl 
prian, St. Hilary, St. Ferom, and St. Auguſtin, & he 
Tradition of the Church. In the ſecond _ 
they explain the Doctrine of the grande 8 
vhich, ſay they, neceſſitates no Body, ſo t 4 (en 
could not be, otherwiſe, than it has been * 
but only ſuch as he ſhould be, by his parts bh 
Will; that no Body is condemn'd becauſe nt 
© foreſeen it, but by his own proper Iniquity 3 


« that the Bad do not periſh becauſe they could. , 


3 , 


3 Canons. 
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t Good, but becauſe they would not; and that by 
« their Vices they remain 1n the Maſs of Damnation, by 
t the original, or actual Sin. f a 

In the ſecond Chapter, they expoſe their Sentiments 
of Predeſtination, and confeſs, *© that there is a Pre- 
« deſtination of the Impious, to eternal Death; but 
« that in the Election of thoſe who are ſaved, God's 
Mercy precedes the Merits and the good Works; 
« and that in the Damnation of the Wicked, the bad 
« Deeds and Demerits, precede God's Judgment: 
« Laſtly, that no Body is predeſtinated to Evil by 
God's Power, ſo that he could not be other than 
« Bad. An Error againſt which they pronounce Ana- 
_ fourth Chapter, they treat of the Redemption, 
and call © @ great Error, the Opinion of thoſe, who 
« ſay, that the Blood of Chrift been ſpilt for the 
© Impious, who are dead in their Impiety, from the 
« Beginning of the World to his Paſſion, | and conſe- 
6 quently are damn'd ; but teach, according to the 
« evangelical and apoſtolical Truth, that the Price of 
« the Blood of Feſus Chrift, has been given for thoſe 
« he ſpoke of, when he ſaid ; as Moſes bas exalted the 
Serpent in the Deſart, thus the Son of Man muſt be ex- 
alted, that whoever believe in him, may not periſh, but 
have Life everlaſting. Towards the End, they con- 
demn'd four Chapters or Articles, which had been re- 
ceiy'd imprecedently, in the Council of Mayence, be- 
cauſe of the Damages they could produce, and of the 
Error contrary to the Truth they contain'd, and the 
Concluſions compris'd in nineteen Syllogiſms, which 


they reject by the Authority of the Holy Ghoſt, and 
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which they are not willing ſhould come to the Ears 
of the Faithful. 5 4 2 
Theſe four Chapters, and theſe Syllogiſms, muſt 
be thoſe which Hincmarus, had cauſed to be made, in 
the Council of Mayence, __ Gotheſcack, and ſhews 
plainly, that the Council of Mayence, we ſpeak of 
at preſent, had been aſſembled againſt his Doctrine. 

n the eleventh Chapter, they aboliſh the Cuſtom, 
which had been introduc'd, to make the two contend- 
ing Parties ſwear, and excommunicate that Perſon, 
who oppoſes his Oath to that of his Party, it being 
impoſſible, that the one or the other, ſhould not be 
guilty of Perjury. „ 58 

In the ſixteenth Chapter, the Biſhops are order'd to 
preach themſelves, or to appoint Miniſters, capable 
to do it, as well in the Villages, as in the great 
Towns. | \ 

In the ſeventeenth Chapter, mention is made of the 
Viſitation of Pariſhes, and order*d, that it ſhould be 
with Parcimony, and according to the canonical In- 
ſtruction, that it may appear, that Biſhops, either by 
themſelves, or their Miniſters, ſeek only after the 
Salvation of Souls, and no Body ſhould have any Rea- 
ſon to complain of the too great Expence. — 

There have been ſeveral other Councils, either na- 
tional, or provincial, beſides thoſe heretofore men- 
tioned, * likewiſe in the following Centuries, which 
it would be too tedious to mention here, and which 
all tend towards the ſame End, viz. to aboliſh the 
Hereſies condemn'd in the cecumenical Councils, of 
which I have given a very particular Deſctiption, or 
to reform the eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline. 
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(7 URRYING is a Method of preparing Lea- 
ther with Oil, or Tallow ; which raiſes on the 
Har, or Wool-Side, a Kind of Grain, not unlike 
that of Morocco; though there is alſo a Kind of cur- 
ried Leather without Grain. Currying is the laſt Pre- 
paration, and puts the Leather in a Condition, to be 
w'd for Shoes, Saddles, Harneſs, Sc. The Colours 
given in Currying, are, black, white, red, yellow, and 
green: The other Colours are given by the Skinners 
who differ from the Curriers in this, that they apply 
their Colours on the Fleſh-Side ; the Curriers on the 
Hair-Side. 

Our Currier's Shop, muſt be provided with long 
two-handed Knives, to pare the Leather with; a Steel, 
made ſomewhat in Form of a Bodkin, to turn in the 
Edge of the Knife; a flat Iron Inſtrument, to beat 
down the Grain; a Pummel, or Call; a Table to 
ſtretch the Leather upon; a Horſe, or Leg, to pare, 
and pummel his Leather upon ; Pumice Stones, Oil, 
Tallow, Colours, Sc. 

There are four Manners of currying Leather, in 
black, with the Grain ; for the Skins are either put in 
Tallow on both Sides; or Oil is us'd in lieu of Tal- 
low, on the Fleſh-Side; or Tallow is us'd alone, on 
the Hair-Side, and nothing on the other; or Tallow 
8 ud on both Sides, and no Grain rais'd. 

The two firſt, are us'd for Cows and Calves Lea- 
ther; the ſecond, is the only Way us'd for Sheep; 
and the two laſt, are us'd occaſionally, for Cow and 
Bullock : For Calf and Sheep, they uſe Sumach on the 
Fh-Side, which gives an Orange-Caſt. 
For Neat's-Skin, in black; the Skin coming from 
anner, 1s wet ſeveral Times with a Broom, roll'd 
ad trod under Foot to make it tractable, drain'd, 
and as much of the remaining Fleſh as poſſible, taken 
of with the Knife; hung in the Air till half dry, then 
vet and trampled again and again. This done it is 
bd over with a Pummel, having Niches in Man- 
acr of Teeth, to render it ſtill more pliant, and ſing'd 
* Straw to prepare it to receive the Tallow ; which 

applied boiling hot on both Sides. The Skin is then 
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ſing'd a ſecond Time, laid four Hours in a Veſſel of 
freſh Water, trampled, and work'd a ſecond Time 
with the Pummel, on each Side, and ſtoutly drain'd ; 
ſmear' d over with its firſt black, made of Galls and 
Ferailles, boil'd in Beer-Agre, or Sour-Beer ; half 
dried, ſtretch'd on a Table, and the Grain beat down 
with the flat Iron Inſtrument drawn over it from Place 
to Place. 

It now receives its ſecond black, made of Galls, 
Copperas, and Gum-arabick ; when dry, and ſtretch- 
ed on the Table, it is ſmear'd over with Beer-Agre 
then folded from Corner to Corner, upon the Bench, 
and the Pummel drawn over it to cut the Grain, firſt 
on the Hair-Side, then on the Fleſh-Side; the laſt 
with a Pummel of Cork: The Beer hanging in it, is 
taken out with a Hair Rubber, boiled in Hatter's 
Lye ; and the Skin faſten'd to the Table, and clean'd 
with the Iron Inſtrument above-mentioned, and again 
wiped with a Piece of worſted Stocking. The Skin is 
now brightened, on the Hair-Side, with a Luſtre 
made of Barberries, to p it to receive its laſt 
Grain. The Grain, we already obſerv'd, is begun by 
folding the Skin, the Hair-Side inwards, ſeveral Ways: 
To finiſh it, it is again folded, after its firſt Luſtre, 
two Ways; firſt from Corner to Corner, a little ſlant- 
ing, then acroſs, i. e. firſt directly, or from Eye to 
Eye; then from Head to Tail. The Grain thus form'd, 
the laſt Luſtre, which makes the laſt Preparation 1s 
given; compoſed of Gum-arabick, Garlick, Beer, 
Vinegar, and Flanders Size, boiled together, and ap- 


plied cold. 
Calf-ſkin in Black is p much after the ſame 
Manner; n differently. After wetting, 


taking off as much of the Fleſh remaining as poſſible, 
and drying, they pounce the Fleſh with a hard, rough, 
Pumice-ſtone, which makes it more ſmooth and gen- 
tle ; then give the Grain with the Pummel, put on the 
Tallow ; the reſt as before. 


What Sheep: ſtins in Black have liar in their 
Preparations, is, that they are firſt ſtretched on a Ta- 
ble to get off the Bourre, or Tan, wherewith they are 
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laden; 
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laden; then wet, trod under foot, and Tallow added 
on the Hair-ſide: They are again wet, again trod, 
ſtretched on the Table, and the Water ſqueezed out 
with the Pummel; then blacked, repaſſed under the 
Pummel on each Side; dyed, and ah the Roughneſs 
and Inequality pared off with a flat, round, cutting In- 
ſtrument : The reſt as before. 

Sleek-Leather, or that without any Grain, made of 
Cows or Bullocks Skins, differs a little in its Prepara- 
tion from the former. The Skins being wet, trod, 
and paſſed under the Pummel, the Fleſh is taken off; 
the reſt as in the firſt Article: Obſerving that the Tal- 
low be applied on both Sides as thick as poſſible: Be- 
ing now ſteeped in Water, trod, fried, and blacked 
the firſt Time; the ſecond Black is next laid on, till 
the Hair-ſide be quite ſmooth; laſtly, after receiving 
the two Luſtres, they are preſſed between two Tables; 
without plating or folding them in any Manner during 
the whole Preparation. 

The Method of preparing the Leather, called in 
England, Morocco, in France, Marroquin, is allo, a 
Branch of the Art of Currying. ; 

The Morocco, or Marroquin, is the Skin of a Goat, 
or ſome other Animal reſembling it, called Menon, 
frequent in the Levant, dreſſed in Sumack, or Galls, 
and coloured of any Colour at Pleaſure, much uſed in 
Tapiſtry, Book-binding, Pumps, Cc. We have Mo- 
rocco brought from the Levant, Barbary, Spain, Flan- 
ders, and France; red, black, yellow, blue, &c. 
we mult teach the Manner of preparing it in all thoſe 
Colours, beginning by black Morocco. 

To prepare black Morocco, the Skins having been 
dried, are ſteeped in clear Water three Days and 
Nights, ſtretched on a wooden Horſe or Leg, beaten 
with a large Knife for that Purpoſe, and ſteeped afreſh 
in Water, changed daily till they be well come again. 
In this State they are thrown into a large Vault in the 
Ground, full of Water, wherein quick Lime has been 
ſlaked, where they lie 15 Days; whence however 
they are taken and again returned Night and Morning : 
They are then thrown into a freſh Vault of Lime and 
Water, and ſhifted Night and Morning as before, for 
15 Days longer; then rinſed in clear Water, and the 
Hair taken off, on the Leg with the Knife, returned 
into a third Vault, and ſhifted as be fore, for about 18 
Days ; ſteeped 12 Hours in a River, taken out, rinſed, 
put in Pails, where they are pounded with wooden 
Peſtles, changing the Water twice, then laid on the 
Horſe, and the Fleſh taken off, returned into Pails of 
new Water, taken out, and the Hair-ſide ſcraped ; 
returned into freſh Pails, taken out, and thrown into a 
Pail of a particular Form, having Holes at Bottom : 
Here they are beaten the Space of an Hour, and freſh 
Water poured on from Time to Time ; ſtretched on 
the Leg, and ſcraped on either Side; returned into 
Pails of freſh Water ; taken out, ſtretched, and ſewed 
up all around in manner of Bags, leaving out the hind 
Legs, which ſerve to make an Aperture for the Con- 
veyance of a Mixture mentioned hereafter. 

The Skins thus ſewed, are put in luke-warm Wa- 
ter, where Dogs Excrement has been diſſolved. Here 
are ſtirred with long Poles halt an Hour, left at reſt 
a dozen, taken out, rinſed in fair Water, and filled 
by a Tunnel with a Preparation of Water and Sumack, 
and kept ſtirring four Hours ſucceſſively, taken out, 
and heaped on one another; after a little Time their 
Sides are changed; and thus they continue an Hour 
and an half, till drained : This done, they are looſened 
and filled a ſecond Time with the ſame Preparation, 
ſewed up again, and kept ſtirring two Hours, piled 
up, and drained as before. This is again repeated 
a third Time, with this Difference, that they are now 
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only ſtirred a quarter of an Hour . 
are left till the next Morning, w ' 
out, drained on a Rack, unſewed, the $ 

out, folded in two from Head to 1 ail mc taken 
outwards, laid over each other on the I e Hair-fide 


their draining, ſtretched out, and dried. S» to perfeg 
under foot by two and two, . Tample] 
Table, what Fleſh and Sumack remüm f. wrden 
and the Hair-ſide rubbed over with Oil, 1 off, 
=. Water. and Uat again 
ving thus received their Oil an 
wrung in the Hands, then — — 2 
on the Table, with the Iron Inſtrument ld — 
mon Leather, the Fleſh- ſide uppermoſt; th r com. 
and the Hair- ſide rubbed ſtrongly over with L 
full of Ruſhes, to ſqueeze out as much of the Hand: 
maining within as poſſible. The firſt Courk.. q um- 
is now laid on the Hair-ſide by means of 3 * ack 
Hair twiſted, and ſteeped in a kind of black * 
prepared of ſour Beer, wherein Pieces of ruſt Oye, 
have been thrown. | When half dry, by hang Iron 
the Air, they are ſtretched on a Table, and wo 
over every Way with the Pumice, to raiſe the = 
over which is paſſed a light Couch of Water — 
gecked, by rubbing them with Ruſhes prend 
the Purpoſe. Thus fleeked, they have a "ade Couch 
of Black, then dried, laid on the Table, rubbed o 
with a Pumell of Cork, to raiſe the Grain again; — 
after a light Couch of Water, flecked over anew, and 
ro raiſe the Grain a third Time, a Pumel of Wal 

After the Hair-ſide has thus received all its Prepara- 
tions, the Fleſh-ſide is pared with the Knife; the 
Hair-ſide rubbed ſtrongly over with a Woollen Czp, 
having firſt given it a Luſtre with Barberrics, Citron 
or Orange. The whole is finiſhed by railing the Grain 
lightly, for the laſt Time, with the Pumel! of Cork, 
which leaves them in a Condition for Sale and Uſe. 

They prepare the red Morocco, by ſteeping the 
Skins 24 Hours in a River, taking them out, ſtretch- 
ing them on the Leg, beating them with the Knife, 
returning them into the Water for 24 Hours, rebeat- 
ing them on the Leg, reſteeping, throwing them into 
a Vault, and for three Weeks, taking them out, and 
turning them every Morning, to diſpoſe them to peel. 
Being taken out for the laſt Time, they are ſcraped 
with the Knife, and when the Hair is quite off, thrown 
into Pails of freſh Water, where they are rinſed ; then 
the Fleſh-ſide ſcraped, thrown into the Pails, and thus 
alternately from the Leg to the Pails, till they leave the 
Water quite clean: Then they are put in luke-warm 
Water, with the Sumack as before, and after 12 Hours 
rinſed in clear Water, and ſcraped on the Leg on 
both Sides, pounded in Pails, and the Water changed 
three Times; then wrung and ſtretched on the Leg, 
and paſſed after each other into Water, with Allum 
diſſolved in it. Thus allumed, they are left to drain 
till the Morning, then wrung out, pulled on the Leg, 
and folded from Head to Tail, the Fleſh inwards. 

In this State they receive their firſt Dye, by paſſing 
them after one another into a red Liquor, prep® 
with Lacca, and ſome other Ingredients, kept ſcctet 
among the Maroquineers, This they repeat again and 
again, till the Skins have got their firſt Colour: The) 
are then rinſed in clear Water, ſtretched on the Leg, 
and left to drain 12 Hours; thrown into Water, m9 
which white Galls pulyerized have been paſſed thro à 
Sieve, and ſtirred inceſſantly for a Day with long Po — 
taken out, hung on a Bar a-croſs the Water all Nig * 
white againſt red, and red againſt white, and in f 


Morning the Water ſtirred up, and the Skin returned 


into it for 24 Hours. 
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CUTLERT 


UTLERY, is the Art of making Knives, 
Razors, Sciſſars, Lancets, and all other edged 
nſtruments. 

To of Cutlery, conſiſts of ſeveral Branches ; 
for there are Cutlers, who make only Knives, and un- 
derſtand little, or nothing of the other Branches; 
others Razors, others Lancets, others Inſtruments of 
Surgery 3 others Tools for Joiners, Carpenters, Sculp- 
tors, Cc. with this Difference, that thoſe who can 
make Lancets, and other Inſtruments, can likewiſe 
make Razors, Knives, Sciſſars, Penknives, Sc. where- 
as few of thoſe who make Knives, or Sciſſars only, 
underſtand how to make a good Razor, a Lancer, or 
any other Inftruments. 

The Shop of a Cutler, practiſing any of the above- 
mentioned Branches of Cutlery, muſt be fitted with a 
Forge, Anvils, Hammers, round Whet-ſtones of dit- 
ferent Sizes and Grain, ſome coarſer ſome finer; a 

Wheel, in the Form of a ſpinning one, to turn 
round the Stones, and the n Tools, a Sink, to 
keep the Water, with w. ich the Whet-ſtones are 
wetted, and on which they are fixed ; beſides the 
Whet-ſtones, and the poliſhing Wheels, made of 
Walnut-tree an Inch thick, and of a Diametre at Plea- 
fare. The Cutlers for Razors, Lancets, and other ſuch 
Inſtruments, muſt have beſides Hones, to ſet thoſe 
Inſtruments upon. 3 

The next Thing which a Cutler, in either of the 
Branches of Cutlery, is to furniſh himſelf with, is a 
ſufficient Quantity of Iron and Steel ; and as all forts 
of Iron or Steel, indifferently, are not proper for his 
Purpoſes, he muſt underſtand very well how to chuſe 

them. : 
Generally ſpeaking, the beſt Iron is that which is 
ſofteſt and tougheſt, and which, when it breaks, is of 
an even greyiſh Colour, without any of thoſe glitter- 
ing Specks, or any Flaws or Diviſions, like thoſe ſeen 
m broken Antimony. But as different Countries pro- 
duce different Kinds of Iron, which have Properties 
very different from one another; we mult take Notice 
here, that the Swediſh Iron, which is a fine tough 
Sort, will beſt endure the Hammer, is ſofteſt to the 
File, and in all Reſpects the beſt to work upon, is the 
propereſt for Cutlery-Wares. The Spaniſh would be as 
good were it not ſubject to red-ſcar, that is, to crack 
betwixt hot and cold. The Engliſh Iron, which is 
coarſe, hard, and brittle, ought not to be found in a 
Cutler's Shop. 

Though Steel be but a kind of Iron refined, and 
purified by the Fire, with other Ingredients, it never- 
theleſs is much preferable to Iron, in a Cutler”s we 
as being ſuſceptible of the greateſt Degree of Hardneſs, 
when well tempered. The beſt Steel, is that which is 
well condenſed, and in no Part looks like Iron. The 
belt Razors, Lancets, Sc. ſhould be all of Steel. 


Note, That as the true Method of making Steel has 
been greatly concealed, and the Publick long abuſed 
by Counterfeits ; I'll give the following one to my 
Readers, which we have from Agricola, and is at- 
firmed by Kircher to be that practiſed in the Iſland 
of Iva; a Place famous in all Ages for the Manu- 
facture of good Steel, from the Time of the Romans 
to ours. Heat a Quantity of Iren red hot, cut it 
into ſmall Pieces, mix it with a ſort of Stone that 
ealily melts. Put this Mixture, by little and little, 
into a Crucible, firſt filled with Charcoal-duſt, and 
heated red-hot ; when melted off, three, four, or 

more Pieces of Iron are to be put into the Middle of 
it, there boil them, five or ſix Hours, with a ſtrong 
Fire. The Workman is to ſtir the melted Matter 
often, that the Pieces of Iron may ſoak in the ſmaller 
articles of the melted Matter ; which Particles 
conſume, the groſſer ones of the Iron Pieces, 
and are, as it' were, a Ferment to them, and make 


* 


them tender. One of the Pieces is now taken out 
of the Fire, and put under the great Hammer, to 
be drawn out into Bars and wrought; and hot as it 
is, plunged into cold Water. Thus tempered, it is 
again worked upon the Anvil; then breaking it, it 
is conſidered, whether in any Part it looks like Iron; 


or whether it be wholly condenſed and turned into 
Steel. 


The chief Art of Cutlery conſiſts in forging, tem- 
pering, and poliſhing well the Work, | 

A. Cutler cannot uſe too much Precaution, in forg- 
ing his Work, not only in giving it a proper Sha 
and ſuitable to the Inſtrument he deſigns to make, that 
it may both be uſeful, and ſtrike agreeably to the Eye 
(for there are ſometimes Inſtruments, which tho 
very good, are ſo aukwardly made and ill ſhaped, that 
very few Perſons are ready to buy them) but likewiſe 
that Heat neceſſary to render it fit for tempering : 
Which Heat muſt neither be too cold riot too hor: 
For if too cold the igneous Particles do not penetrate 
intimately enough, thoſe of the Work, to diſpoſe them 
to that cloſer Coadunation, which they muſt acquire 
in the tempering ; and if too hot, it would red-fear, 
and crackle, and thereby cauſe a very great Deformity 
in the Piece of Work. | 

The Tempering of the Work (which is done to ren- 
der it more compact, hard, and firm; or even more 
ſoft, or pliant, according to the reſpective Occaſions) 
is to plunge it, while Red-hot, in ſome Liquor, pre- 
par'd for the Purpoſe: Sometimes into pure Water, 
and in effect, Lockſmiths, &c. ſcarce uſe any other 
ſometimes into a Compoſition of divers Juices, Li- 
quors, &c, which is varied according to the Manner, 
and Experience of the Workman ; as Vinegar, Mouſe- 
Ear-Water, Nettles, or Spaniſh Raddiſh-Water, the 
Water oozing from broken Glaſſes, Soot, Salt, Oil; 
_ Wine, Sal-Armoniack, Sc. A Frenth Cutler, 
told me once, that there could be no better Tempering 
than Tallow. | 

To harden, and temper, Engliſh, Flemiſh, and Swe- 
diſh Steel, we muſt give them a pretty high Heat, 
then ſuddenly quench them in our Liquor, to make 
them hard; but Spaniſh and Venice Steel, will need but 
a Blood-Red-Heat, before it be quenched. 

After the Inſtrument has been temper d, it is grind- 
ed port a Grind-Stone, or Whet-Stone, as well to take 

ff the Roughneſs left on it, after the forging and 

filing, as to form the Edge; which done, it is poliſh- 
ed on the Poliſher above-mention'd, (turn'd by the 
great Wheel) with Emery and Putty. And » 
{et (if it be a Razor, Lancer, Sc.) on the Hore;z and 
rubb'd, afterwards, on a Strap of Leather, prepar'd 
for that Purpoſe. There cannot be too great a Nicety, 
in ſetting and poliſhing a Lancer, for the leaſt Rough- 
neſs, even the moſt unperceptible, either on the Edge, 
or on the Surface, proves very prejudicial to the Part, 
when uſed. . 

The Engliſb Cutlery, is noted for the Goodneſs of 
their Knives, and Pen-Knives; and France, for the 
other Branches of the Art; and even ſome Parts of 
that Kingdom, excel the other, in ſome particular 

ranches; for Paris is famous for Razors, Lancets, 

and other Inſtruments of Surgery; Moulins for Sciſſars; 
Barſuraube and Conde for Knives. | 

The making of Sword-Blades, and Foils, is alſo an- 
other Branch of Cutlery, different from all others. 
Sword. Blades, are commonly forged, with the Help of 
a Mill, which works heavy Hammers' for that Pur- 

ſe. £49 | 
We know nothing of the Origin of the Art of 
Cutlery, but by mere Conjectures: For my Part, Iam 
of Opinion, that it begun with the Uſe of the Sacrifices 
of Animals, or Beaſts ; that the Knives, with which 
the Victims were ſlaughter d, were only made, at we, 
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of Stones, and that the Invention is owing to the 
Egyptians, in which Opinion I am the more confirm'd, 
becauſe of the Stone Knives us'd by the Hebrews, in 
the Circumciſion. The Uſe of Iron having been found 
afterwards, Knives were made of that Metal, as well 
as, in Proceſs of Time, Swords, Poniards, and other 
ſharp Weapons, invented for the Deſtruction of Men 


_ 
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and Beaſts, This Art is ſo far dignified. , 
invented the Inſtrument, with which, the = tO have 
tles, and Marks of Honour, 1 

Sword, which is, likewiſe, carried ; dig. the 
fore ror Kings, and other 8 cremony, he. 
Mark of their Authority, or Power. 
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AMASKEENING, is the Art of adorning 

Iron, and Steel, by making Inciſions therein, 

and filling them up with Gold or Silver-Wire; chiefly 

uſed in enriching Sword-Blades, Guards, and Gripes, 
Locks of Piſtols, Sc. 

Damaſteening, is partly Moſaick Work, partly En- 
graving, and partly Carving. As Moſaick Work, it 
conſiſts of Pieces inlaid ; as Engraving, the Metal is 
indented, or cut in Creux; and, as Carving, Gold 
and Silver are wrought therein in Relievo. 

There are two Manners of Damaſteening ; in the 
firſt, which is the moſt beautiful, the Artiſt cuts into 
the Metal with a Graver, and other Tools, proper 
for Engraving on Steel; and afterwards fills up the 
Incifions, or Notches, with a pretty thick Silver, or 
Gold-Wire. In the other, which is only Superficial, 
they content themſelves to make Hatches, or Strokes 
acroſs the Iron, &c. 

For the firſt Manner of Damaſkeening, it is neceſſa- 
ry, the Gravings and Inciſions, be made in the Dove- 
Tail Form, that the Gold or Silver- Wire, which is 
thruſt forcibly into them, may adhere the more 
ſtrongly. 

The ſecond Method is the moſt uſual, and practis'd, 
by heating the Steel till it changes to a Violet, or blue 
Colour, hatching it over and acroſs with a Knife ; then 
drawing the Deſign, or Ornament intended, on this 
Hatching, with a fine Braſs Point, orBodkin. This done, 
a fine Gold orSilver-Wire is taken, and conducting, or 
chaſing it according to the Figures already deſign'd, 
it muſt be ſunk carefully into the Hatches of the Me- 
tal, with a Copper Tool. 

This Art of Damaſteening, was much in Vogue in 
the two laſt Centuries, but is ſo much diſregarded in 
ours, that we find no Artificers capable to imitate 
the curious Pieces of Workmanſhip we have left in that 


8 
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Taſte. Chafing, or Enchaſing, is uſed in lieu th 

for thoſe Pieces, which in paſt Ages were . 
as Guards, and Gripes of Swords, Ge. and — , 
the Art of enriching and beautifying Gold 81 5 
and other Metal Works, by ſome Deſign, or Fi un. 
repreſented thereon, in low Relievo. 8 

Chaſing, is only practis'd on hollow, thin Works. 
as Watches, Cane-Heads, Tweezer-Caſes, or the 
like. It is perform'd by punching, or driving our the 
Metal, to form the Figures from within-ſide, & 6X 
to ſtand out prominent from the Plain, or Surface of 
the Metal. In order to this, they have a Number of 
fine Steel Blocks or Puncheons, of divers Size . and 
the Deſign being drawn on the Surface of the Metz 
they apply the Inſide upon the Heads or Tips of theſe 
Blocks, directly under the Lines or Parts of theſe Fi. 
gures. Then with a fine Hammer, ſtriking on the 
Metal ſuſtain'd by the Block, the Metal yields, and 
the Block makes an Indenture, or Cavity on the In- 
ſide ; correſpondent to which, there is a Prominence 
on the Outſide, which is to ſtand for Part of the Fi. 
gure. Thus, the Workman proceeds to chaſe, and 
finiſhes all the Parts by ſucceſſive Applications of the 
Block and Hammer, to the ſeveral Parts of the De- 
ſign. And it is ſurpriſing, with what Beauty, and 
Exactneſs, by this ſimple Piece of Mechaniſm, the 
Artiſts, in this Kind, will repreſent Foliages, Gro- 
teſques, Animals, Hiſtories, &c. One of the beſt 
Artiſts in England, in this Kind of Work, in the 
Opinion of the Connoiſſeurs, is Mr. Gliziere, 

The Art of Damaſteening, (though perhaps praftis'd 
at firſt, at Damaſcus in Syria, whence it borrows its 
Denomination) was brought to its greateſt Perfection, 
by Mr. Curfinet, a Frenchman, who wrought under 
the Reign of Henry IV. King of France, though 
Chambers endeavours to rob him of this Honour. 


ANCING, (from the French Danſer ; and 

Danſer, according to Salmaſius, from the La- 
tin Denſare, to thicken, as holding it a Practice a- 
mong the antient Fullers, to leap and dance as they 
full their Cloaths) is an agreeable Motion of the Bo- 
dy, adjuſted by Art, to the Meaſures or Tune of a 
Violin, or Voice. 

Dancing, is diſtinguiſh*d into high Dance, conſiſt- 
ing of Capers, Gambols, &c. As the Paſſe pied, the 
Louvre, the Folies d' Eſpagne, the Rigadoon, the Bre- 
taine, the Alemande, or German, &c. And low Dance, 
which is Terra 4 Terra, or cloſe to the Ground. 

The Perfection of the Art of Dancing, conſiſts 
chiefly, in the Goodneſs of the Ear of the Perſon 
who dances, that minding well the Meaſure of the In- 
ſtrument, or Voice he dances by, he may adjuſt his 
Steps to it, otherwiſe, it is impoſſible he ſhould ever 
learn to dance well ; neither can he mind thoſe Mea- 
ſures, as perfectly as he ſhould do, if he has not a to- 


lerable good Taſte for Muſick. 


The chief End of the Art of Dancing, is, that a 
Perſon ſhould learn to preſent himſelf in Company, 
with an eaſy and unaffected Air, and to ſtep graceful- 

I 


DANCING. 


ly ; as for the other Advantages reaped from tt, they 
are trifling, and in my Opinion, ſo much beneath the 
becoming Gravity of a rational Man, that I "_ 
them as nothing at all; though every Body & _-s 
my Opinion, for the Generality of Mankind, conſider 
Dancing, as a noble Exerciſe, or Diverſion, pract 
with Pleaſure by Perſons of all Ranks and Conditions; 
even by Princes, and Heroes. 23 

Dancing, is not like ſeveral other Arts, for it 2 
be learn'd perfectly, without the aſſiduous Attenca 
of a Maſter, and à continual Practice. A e cap 
or Pupil, beſides the Voice of his Maſter, lngns 4 
his Ears, one two, one two three, Cc. mu BY 
by him, by the Hand, as an Infant who _ rates hs 
that he may ſtep forward, ſtop, cadance, ar * 
Knees, when wanted. The Grace, 0! * 
Dancing, does not conſiſt in thoſe Extenſions an 4 
torſions of the Arms, which I have ſeen p 288 
ſome Maſters here in England, which pn y 5" 
as if they were in ſtrong Convulſions, = ? Mi- 
Dance, being a Comick-Dance, requires it; bu S in 
nuets, Rigadoons, and all other ſuch 3 G 
Uſe, in Balls and publick Aſſemblies, thoſe 
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ichtful. The Man, in a Minuet, Riga- 
= 154 muſt have a gentle Motion of his Hands, 
doe only as if it was natural, and without. the leaſt Af. 
ſectation; and the Woman muſt let fall her Hands 
as gently, cloſe to her Sides, the Head modeſtly erect- 
ed, alſo without Affectation; both enlivening, and ca- 
Jencing their Steps, according to the Meaſures of the 
Inſtruments, provided they play true, which a good 
Dancer will ſoon find, by the Goodneſs of his 


415 Engliſh have invented a new Sort of Dances, 
which they call Country-Dances, which are fo entertain- 
ing, that they are in Vogue, at preſent, throughout 
all Europe, each Nation having modelized them, on 
the different Taſte they have for Dancing. 

A Country-Dance, is nothing but a Couplet, or Part 
of a Dance, always repeated, firſt by two, by four, 
ſix, eight, ten, Sc. and at laſt, by as many Couple, 
az the Number of People amounts to. I call Couple, 
the Man and the Woman that figure together. A 
Couplet, in Country-Dances, is a certain Quantity of 
Figures that fill up the Tune: The fame Country- 
Dance, may have ſeveral Couplets or Parts, which 
are like ſeveral Verſes of Songs, upon the ſame 
Tune. 

Each Couplet of a Country-Dance, is divided by 
Figures, viz. 1 fig. 2 fig. 3 fig. 4 fig. 5 fig. Cc. 
The firſt Figure, is always that by which one begins, 
and goes on till you arrive at the laſt, which will 
be the End of the Part, and is to be repeated, not on- 
ly by them who have begun, but alſo by all the other 
Couples, who muſt follow the ſame Way as the firſt, 
and ſhall likewiſe continue in the ſame Order, till every 
Body be arriv'd at the ſame Place, from whence they 
begun ; and then the whole Part will be entirely finiſh- 
ed, and every Couple make their Honour as they 
finiſh. But if there be a ſecond Part, you mult inſtead 
of making your Honour, go on in the ſame Order, as 
you have done in the firſt, and put off making 
your Honour, till you come to the End of the laſt 
Part. 

Country-Dances, are danced with as many Perſons as 
you pleaſe, provided it be an even Number, I mean 
3 many Men as Women, placed upon two Lines, the 
Men on one Side, and the Women on the other, of 
which all the Couples ought to be diſtinguiſhed, viz. 
firſt Couple, ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, ſixth Cou- 
le, &c. 

ö There are two chief Deſigns of Country-Dances, up- 
on which all the different Figures, that may be in- 
vented, are founded, The firſt Deſign, is, that every 
Perſon, whatever Figure he makes, ends all the Repe- 
titions to the ſame Side; that is to ſay, that the Man 
muſt not change his Place, but with another Man, 
and the Woman, but with another Woman. The 
ſecond Deſign, is, when the Men end all their Repe- 
titions in the Women's Places, and the Women in the 
Men's Places, 

In the firſt Deſign, four Things are to be obſerv'd. 
1. When a Couple have begun to dance, they muſt 
not give off till they are come down to the laſt Couple. 
2. Every Repetition, muſt begin always at the firſt 
Couple, at the upper End of the Room, and end at 
the ſecond Couple, then to the third Couple, to the 
tourth, Cc. and ſo to come down from Couple to 


then all the Repetitions of the laſt Couple are at an 
End; and that Couple dances no more, till another 
coming down, in their Turn they move up. 
3- That a Couple ought not to begin to dance, till 
they are come into the firſt Couple's Place. 4. That 
aCouple that is come to the firſt Couple's Place, muſt 
not begin to dance, till the preceding Couple have made 
two Repetitions before. 

It muſt be obſerved, likewiſe, that every Time 
' that a Couple end their Repetitions, under another 
Couple, the Couple that is above, muſt move up and 
the Place of them that go down. 

ln the ſecond Deſign, there are alſo four Things 
to be obſerved. 1. When a Couple begins to dance, 
rom whatever Place they begin, they muſt not diſcon- 


e, till you arrive to the laſt Couple; where 
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tinue, till they are arriv'd, not only to the laſt Cou- 
2 Place, but alſo, to the very Place where they 

ve begun. 2. Every Time that a Repetition be 

ins again, the ſame increaſes always by Couples, ſo 

at the Dance which before was but of two, comes 
to be of four, then of ſix, of eight, ten, Sc. till every 
Body be in Motion. 3. When a Couple comes into 
the firſt Couple's Place, they muſt follow the ſame 
Way which the preceding Couples have gone. 
4. When a Couple is come down to the laſt Couple, 
and finds there no Body more to dance with, Son 
that ſame Couple dances again together, and afterwards 
moves up, always Dancing, till they come to the 
ſame Place where they have begun, and then all 
the Repetitions of that Couple are at an End. 

Dancing, has always been in uſe among all Nations? 
both civiliz'd, and barbarous ; though held in Eſteem 
among ſome, and in Contempt among others. Al- 
moſt every Body is of Opinion, that of itſelf, Dancing, 
is harmleſs. There is a Time, ſays the Preacher, to 
dance, and ſometimes it is even made an Act of Reli- 
gion. Thus David danced before the Ark, to honour 
God, and expreſs his Exceſs of Joy, for his Return 
into the City of Sion. Socrates learned to dance of A 
paſia; and the People of Crete and Sparta, went to 
the Attack Dancing. On the other Hand, Cicero 
reproaches Gabinius, a conſular Man, with having 
danced. Caſtor and Pollux, are ſaid to be the firſt who 
taught the Art of Dancing; and that to the Lacedemo- 
nians: Though others attribute the Invention to Mi- 
nerva, who danced for Joy after the Defeat of the 
Giants. 

The Antients had three Kinds of Dances, the firſt 
grave, called Emmelia, anſwering, to our low Dances 
and Pavanes ; the ſecond gay, called Cordax, anſwer- 
ing to our Courants, Galliards, Gavots, and Vaults ; 
the third called Siccinnis, was a Mixture of Gravity 
and Gaiety. Neoptolemus, Son of Achilles, taught the 
Cretans, a new Sort of Dance, called Pirricha, or the 
armed Dance, to be us'd in going to War; although, 
according to the Mithologiſts, the Curetes firſt invent- 
ed this Dance, to amuſe and divert the Infant Jupiter, 
with the Noiſe, and Claſh of their Swords, beating 
againſt their Bucklers. 

Diodorus Siculus, in the 4th of his Bibliotheca, 
aſſures us, that Cybele, Daughter of Menoes, King of 
Phrygia, and Dindymenis, his Wife, invented divers 
Things, and among others, the Flageolet of ſeveral 


Pipes, Dancing, the Tabor, and the Cymbal. It is 


certain, that Numa inſtituted a Sort of Dance, for the 
Salii, Prieſts of Mars, who made uſe of Weapons 
therein. From theſe Dances were compoſed another, 
call'd Saltatio Mimicorum, or the Buffoon's-Dance 
wherein the Dancers were dreſs'd in little Corſlets, 
with gilt Morions, Bells on their Legs, and Swords 
and Bucklers in their Hands, Lucian has an expreſs 
Treatiſe, and Julius Pollux a Chapter on this Head; 
Atheneus, Cælius Rhadiginus, and Scaliger, alſo make 
mention of this Dance. | 
The French are accounted the beſt Dancers in Eu- 
rope; and the Enemies of the French Name, who are 
always glad of an Opportunity of reflecting on that Na- 
— or wrong, reproach them with it as an Im- 


on 

The moſt celebrated Dancing-Maſters, we have in 
England, are M. L Abbe, Dancing-Mafter to the Royal 
Family, La Guarde, Lanion, Lalley, Nivelon, and 
ſeveral others. But we have ſome ſo ſcandalouſly ig- 
norant, that they want Dancing-Maſters themſelves ; 
though they find Scholars, becauſe they teach cheap, 
and well they may ſince they teach nothing. 

There is a Manner of Dancing, which of late Years, 
has much entertain'd the Admirers of thoſe Sorts of 
D—_— c_ Rope-Dancing, and which was = 

rm'd with a wonderful Agility, by the f - 
dame Violante, and others. n . 

Croddect, Profeſſor of Philoſophy, at Dantzick, in 
his Diſſertation, De funambulis, defines a Rope-Dancer, 
a Perſon who walks on a thick Rope, faſtened to two 
oppolite Poſts; which is preciſely what is expreſſed 


by the Latin Word funambulus. But our Rope-Dancers 


10 K | do 


uf; Ks 


do more, for they not only walk, but dance, and 
leap upon the Rope. 

The Antients, tis certain, had their Rope-Dancers, 
as well as we; witneſs, the Greek Words Neurobates, 
and Schomobates, as well as the Latin, Funambulus, 
which every where occur. They had, likewiſe, the 
Cremnobates, and Oribates, that is, People who walk- 
ed on the Brinks of Precipices; nay more, Suetonius, 
in Galba, c. 6. Seneca in his 85th Epiſtle, and Pliny 
lib. 8. c. 2. make mention of Elephants, that were 
taught to walk on the Rope. Acron, an antient 
Grammarian, and Commentator on Horace, takes 
Occaſion to obſerve, on the 10th Satyr of the firſt 
Book, that Meſſala Corvinus, was the firſt who uſed 
the Word, Funambulus, and that Terence had it from 
lim. But M. Groddeck ſhews that he is miſtaken, 
and that Meſſala lived after Terence, The Buſineſs 
is, Acron confounds Valerius Meſſala, who got the 
Sirname Corvinus, in the War againſt the Gauls, about 
200 Years before Terence, with one of his Deſcendants, 
who was a famous Orator in the Time of Horace. 


LIN G. 


M. Groddect, coming from the hin. 
Conſideration, A dee dc Fa 
Rope- Dancer, is not lawful; that the e | 
famous, and their Art of no Uſe to 8 are in. 
they expoſe their Bodies to very great Dane. Cha 
that they ought not to be tolerated in a r cs 
State, But coming afterwards to temperate Sure 
rity of his Morals, he allows that there are ©; e Seve. 
Reaſons for admitting them; that the demeter 
have Shews; and that one of the Secrets of muſt 
ment, is to furniſh them therewith, Ec. * 
The antient Rope-Dancers, had four ſeveral yy 

of exerciſing their Art; the firſt vaulted, 6. 15 
round the Rope, like a Wheel round by vr 
there hung by the Heels, or the Neck. The g and 
flew, or ſlid from above, downwards, reſtin ond 
their Stomachs, with the Arms and Legs K 
The third run along a Rope ſtretched in 3 right Liv. 
or up and down. Laſtly, the fourth not o y 


| , 
on a Rope, but made ſurprizing Leaps © TR 
thereon. 


Moral 
of 4 
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IALLING, (by the Greeks and Latins cal- 
led Gnomonica, and Sciatherica, becauſe it di- 
inguiſhes the Hours by the Shadow of a Gnomon: 
By others, Photo-Sciatherica, becauſe the Hours are 
ſometimes ſhewn by the Light of the Sun; and by o- 
thers, Horologiography) is the Art of Drawing Sun, 
Moon, and Star Dials, on any given Plane, or the 
Surface of any given Body. | 
As I deſign to give a Deſcription of thoſe different 
Sorts of Dzals, and inſtruct my Pupil how to draw 
them, I'll begin by the moſt common, and moſt ne- 
ceſſary of all of them, which is a Sun-Dial, and 
which is a Draught or Deſcription of certain Lines, 
on a Plane, or Surface of a Body given, ſo contrived, 
as that the Shadow of a Style, or Ray of the Sun, 


paſſing through a Hole therein, ſhall touch certain 
Points at certain Hours. 


There are different Sorts of Sun-Dials, which Di- | 


vel ariſes from the different Situation of the Plane, 
and the different Figure of the Surfaces, whereon they 
are deſcrib'd ; whence they become denominated, 
equinottial, horizontal, vertical, polar, direct, erect, 
declining, inclining, reclining, cylindrical, &c. 


Note, That it is impoſſible we can draw a Sun-Dial 
of any Kind, before we are thoroughly acquainted 
with the Circle of the Sphere, which is an Inſtru- 
ment (as we have already obſerv'd in our Treatiſe 
of Aſtronomy) whereby we explain the daily Mo- 
tion of the celeſtial Bodies, according as they ap- 
pear to us to move always from Eaſt to Weſt, and 
alſo the proper Motion of the Sun, which moves 
from Welt to Eaſt, and makes its Revolution thro? 
the twelve celeſtial Signs, in the Space of one Year. 
We'll only deſcribe here, thoſe Circles of which 
the Sphere is compoſed, that belong to our preſent 
Subject: Thoſe Circles, whoſe Planes paſs through 
the Center of the Earth, are called great Circles of 
the Sphere, and all the others are leſs; but before 
we ſpeak of thoſe Circles, we ought to conſider 
the Axis of the Sphere, which we have already con- 
ceiv'd to be a ſtraight Line, about which the Inſtru- 
ment is turned. The Earth is placed in the Middle 
of this Inſtrument, and conſequently the Axis paſſes 
through the Center thereof, The Plane of the 
equinottial Circle, or Equator, is at right Angles to 
the Axis, and we have been inform'd in our Trea- 
tiſe of Aſtronomy, that this Circle divides the Sphere 

into two equal Parts, whereof one is called Septentri- 
onal, and the other Meridional. The Ecliptick, is 
another great Circle, whoſe Plane makes an Angle 
with the Equino#ial, of 23 Degrees 30 Minutes; 
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the Sun moves under this Circle, going from the 
Weſt towards the Eaſt, and makes one entire Revo- 
lution, in 365 Days and near 6 Hours. The In. 
clination of this Circle towards the Eguinottial, cauſes 
the different Declinations of the Sun, in Regard to 
the Eguinoctial: It is divided into twelve equal 
Parts, called Signs ; and we begin from the Inter- 
ſection thereof with the Equinoctial, Proceeding to- 
wards the North. The Tropicks are two Circles 
parallel to the Equino#ial, which touch the Eclip- 
tick in the Points of its greateſt Diſtance from the 
Equino#ial; therefore theſe Circles are diſtant from 
the Equinoctial, 23 Degrees 30 Minutes, on one 
Side towards the North, and on the other Side to- 
wards the South; ſo that it is manifeſt, that when 
the Sun is in the common Interſection of the Eclip- 
tick and Equator, the Motion of the Sphere about 
its Axis, which goes from Eaſt to Weſt, and is cal- 
led the Motion of the Primum Mobile, makes him 
appear to us in the Equino#ial; and alſo when he 
is in his greateſt Diſtance of the EquinoFial, the 
ſame Motion of the Primum Mobile, makes him 
appear to us to move in the Tropicks. The Zenith 
is an imaginary Point in the Sphere, mark d by a 
ſtraight Line coming from the Center of the 
and paſſing by ſome Place of the Superkicies thereof, 
This Line is called the vertical Line of that Place. 
The Horizon is a great Circle, whoſe Plane cuts 
the vertical Line, at right Angles. The Horizon 
of a Place diſtinguiſhes the viſible Part of the Hea- 
ven of that Place, from that Part of the Heaven 
which is not there ſeen. The Meridian is : get 
Circle which paſſes through the Poles and Zenilb, 
the Plane whereof, at right Angles with 
Planes of the Equino#ial, and Horizon 1 
this Circle paſſes through the Zenith and How _ 
If we ſuppoſe the EquinoFial to be re * 
24 equal Parts, beginning from the Mer of the 
Gth and 8th Part ſhall fall on the n bo 
Horizon and Eguinoctial, becauſe the Md 10 if 
Horizon, are at right Angles to one another; 1 
we imagine other Circles, like the . World, 
to ſay, that paſs through the Poles of 1, chose 
and Point of Diviſion of the N — 
Circles, which we call Meridians, hall = be Place, 
Circles, among which, is the Meridian 0 © 3 
whereof all the Planes interſect one with _—_ 3 
the Axis. We may alſo conceive others, Ak the 
vide each Parts into two, or four, to m ſuppoſe 
Half-Hours, and Quarter-Hours 3 for wo 85 * 
theſe Circles to be fix d, then when ck about the 
Mobile, turns the Sun with his Eclipti Axis, 
$: Tor! 2 
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" me of his apparent Courſe ſhall be di- 
= SE Hates, and Quarters, by theſe 
M giants. Alſo we number the Declination of the 
G " upon the like Meridians, which do all inter- 
m4 the Eguinoctial at right Angles, which we make 

: s through the Center of the Sun in the Eclip- 

e: We number this Declination from the Equi- 
en therefore, if it is either 

Soutb or North, the Angles of Declination are mea- 

ſur'd by Arches or Circles. | | 

Thoſe Circles that paſs through the vertical Lines, 
are called vertical Circles, or Azimuth, and their 
Planes are perpend icular to the Plane of the Horizon; 
they ſerve to meaſure the Heighth of the Sun above 
the Horizon, which is number'd from the Horizon 
towards the Zenith. 

It is manifeſt from that which has been ſaid be- 
fore, that there are infinite Horizons, and Meridians, 
and that there are only theſe two great Circles, 
which may change according to the different Places 
on the Earth, for they are eſtabliſhed by the verti- 
cal Line. The Amplitude of Riſing or Setting, is 
counted on the Horizon, beginning from the Points 
where the Equino#ial cuts the Horizon, and is num- 
ber'd towards the South or North. If we conceive 
that in the Revolution of one Day the Horizon 
moves, as being faſtened to the Axis, fo as it can- 
not change its Inclination, then when it ſhall paſs 
by the 24 equal Diviſions of the Equinotal, it 
ſhall repreſent the 24 Circles of the Italian or Baby- 
lnian Hours. 


Our Pupil having acquir'd this particular Knowledge 

of the Sphere thus adapted to Dialling, muſt be in- 
form'd next of the principal Parts requiſite for the Con- 
traction of Sun-Dials. Thoſe Parts are the Center 
of the Dial, and the different Lines it 1s divided into. 
The Center of the Dial, is any Point taken on the Su- 
perficies of the Earth, and conſidered as its Centre in 
Relation to the Motion of the Sun ; therefore, if we 
place a Style (which is a pointed Rod) upon any plain 
Surface, and then conſider the Point of that Style, as 
the Center of the Earth, the Interſection of that Sur- 
face, with the Planes of the Hour-Circles, of the Equi- 
noctial or Equator, of the Horizon, and of the other 
great Circles, ſhall be ſtraight Lines, which retain the 
Names of the Planes of the Circles from whence | 

are produced. All theſe Lines on that plain Surface 
with the Style, make the Sun-Dial. The Shadow of 

the Point of the Style, which is one of the Points of 

the Axis, ſhews the Hours: And if the Axis which 

paſſes by the Points of that Style, meets with the 

Plane of the Dial in any Point, that Point is called the 

enter of the Dial; for it is evident that all the Hour- 

Lines ſhall meet in that Point. It is alſo evident that 

the Shadow of the Point of the Style gives the Hours, 

and ſhews when the Sun meets with any one of the 

Circles of the Sphere ; for when the Sun comes to a 

great Circle, the Shadow of the Axis is extended in the 
Plane of that Circle, if that Circle paſſes by the Avis; 
and if it paſſes not by the Axis, the Shadow of the 
Point of the Style, ſhall be in the Plane of that Circle; 
for the Planes of great Circles paſs by the Point of the 

le 


If we conceive a conical Superficies, which has for 
its Baſe a leſs Circle of the Sphere, and for its Vertex 
the Point of the Style, that conical Superficies ſhall 
meet the Surface of the Dial in a curve Line; ſo as 
when the Center of the Sun ſhall touch that leſs Circle, 
which is the Baſe of the conical Superficies, the Sha- 
vow of the Point of the Style ſhall touch the curve 
Line, which is the Meeting of that curve Superficies 
with the Plane of the Dial; for the Point of the Style 
5 on that Superficies whereof it is the Vertex. The 
Foot of the Style, is that Point on the Plane of the 
Dial, which is the Meeting of a ſtraight Line drawn 
perpendicularly to thatPlane, and which paſſes by the 

oint of the Style. | 

If the Plane of the Dial be confider*d as the Plane 
ol the Vlarixon of any Place, the ſtraight Line that 


2 > by the Point of the Style, and by its Foot; all 
the vertical Line of that Place; and the Plane that 

paſſes by the Vertical and by the Axis, ſhall be the pto- 
per Meridian of that Place, conſider'd as the Horizon- 

tal of a Place. Q 2 1 
The Meeting of the Meridian and Surface of the 

Dial, is called the ſubſtylar Line, or the Meridian 

of the Plane or Surface of the Dial, which we ought 

to diſtinguiſh from the Meridian of the Place, which - 
is the Meeting of the Meridian proper to that Place, 

and of the Surface of the Dial, at leaſt if they be not 

coincident, which happens when the Dial does not de- 

cline from the Eaſt or Weſt. We fee by the Pofi- 

tion of theſe Lines, that the ſubſtylar Line is always 

at right Angles with the equinoial Line. 

We ought to make the Dial fo as the Foot of the 
Style be not incumber'd, for that Point ſerves for ma- 
ny Operations; therefore, the Style muſt be planted 
a little obliquely upon the Surface. By the Height 
and Length of the Style, is underſtood the ſtraight 
Line drawn from the Point to the Foot thereof. 
The Arches of the Signs on the Surface of the Dial, 
are the Deſcriptions of the Parallels to the Eguinoctial, 
which paſs through the 12 equal Diviſions of the 
ecliptick Line, which ſhews the Beginning of the 
Signs. | 
It does not ſuffice to be inform'd of the prihcipal 
Parts, and Lines which compoſe our Sun-Dial ; we. 
muſt know, likewiſe, how to find thoſe principal 
Parts, and how to mark or draw thoſe Lines; or ra- 


ther, how to reduce the Art of Dialling into 


Practice. 
This Practice has for its chief Foundation, the 
Marking exactly the Points of Shadow, which the 
Penumbra renders very difficult; but which, howe- 
ver, can be effected two Ways. No 

The firſt is to fit a ſmall round Plate to the Point 
of the Style, which may be parallel to the Plane of 
the Dial, whereof the Center may be join'd to the 
Point of the Style ; then having drawn the Shadow 
of the ſaid Plate on the Plane of the Dial, take the 
Middle of that Shadow, which ſhall be the Shadow 
of the End of the Style, at the ſame Time when we 
obſerved the Shadow of the Plate. | 

The ſecond Way is to make a ſmall round Hole in 
a little Piece of Paſte-Board, or thin Plate, or other 
like Body, and having apply'd it to the End of the 
Style, ſo as the Center of the Hole may be joined to 
the Point of the Style, and that the ſmall Plate may 
regard the Sun perpendicularly ; the Light of the Sun 
ſhining through the Hole, ſhall make a clear Circle, or 
Oval. DE, Fig. 2. in the Shadow of the Plate on 
the Plane of the Dial, which we draw on the faid 
Plane; and if it be an Oval, having drawn a ſtraight 
Line, D PE from the Point P, which is the Foot 
of the Style, whereof F is the Point, which may paſs 
through the Centre of that Oval, and cut it in D and 
E, or draw D G and E F, parallel to one another, 
and making any Angle with DE, D G being made 
equal to D S, and E F, equal to E S, the Line G 
F, ſhall cut D E, in the Point A, which ſhall be the 
Shadow of the Point of the Style S, at that Time 
when the Oval was drawn. But we may take the Cen- 
ter of the Oval for the Point A, without falling into 
any ſenſible Error, as we may ſee by the Operation 
in the Plate. But if the Shadow be a Circle, the Cen- 
ter of that Circle ſhall be the Shadow of the Point of 
the Style. 

After we have mark' d the Points of Shadow, we 
muſt draw the horizontal Line, by applying a Rule, 
Fig. 3. A S ſo as one of the Edges thereof may be 
level, and touch the Point S, of the Style, which is 
planted upon the Plane of the Dial, and that End of 
the Edge of the Ruler, may touch the Plane of the 
Dial at the Point A, which ſhall be one of the Points 
of the horizontal Line. By the Point A, we draw a 
level Line on the Plane of the Dial, which ſhall be the 
horizontal Line. 225 ah 

From this we paſs to the ſubſtylar Line, which is 
cafily found by the Amplitude. of the Sun's _ 
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and Setting upon the Plane of the Dial, in this Man- 


ner: When the Sun begins to riſe on the Plane of the 
Dial, we muſt mark the Shadow of a ſmall Thread 
extended from the Foot of the Style to its Point; and 
do the ſame when the Sun ſets on the Plane of the 
Dial, the Angle comprehended between theſe two 
Lines of Shadow, whoſe Vertex is at the Foot of the 
Style, being divided into equal Parts, ſhall give the 
ſubſtylar Line. 

The ſubſtylar Line being made, we find the Center 
of the Dial, by placing a Style on the Plane of the 

ial, whoſe Foot we 92 to be P, and Point 8, 
Fig. 4. and the Point of Shadow A, and ſubſtylary 
Line C P. we make the Angle 4 S a, _ to the Sum 
or Difference of a right Angle, and of the Sun's De- 
clination ; S à being made equal to 8 A, we take any 
Point, as d, upon the Line S d, and draw the ſtraight 
Line a d. From the Point A, we draw the ſtraight 
Line A R, perpendicular to the ſubſtylar Line C P, 
and from the ſame Point A, as a Center, and at the 
Diſtance 4 d, we deſcribe the Arch N, cutting the 
ſulſtylar Line in N. From the Point R as a Cen- 
ter, and at the Diſtance R N, we deſcribe the 
Arch N D; then we erect the Perpendicular 
P Z at right Angles to the ſubſtylar Line, and 
equal to P S the Heighth of the Style, then 
from the Point Z, as a Center at the Diſtance 8 d, 
deſcribe the Arch G D cutting the Arch N D in D: 
The Line Z D determines the Situation of the Avis, 
in Reſpect of the ſubſtylar Line, and if it meets at the 
ſubſtylar Line, as at the Point C, that Point C ſhall be 


the Center of the Dial. 


The Center of the Dial being found, we'll draw the 
eguinoctial Line, by drawing the ſtraight Line Z E, 
rpendicular to Z D, meeting the ſubſtylar Line in 
E: The Line VE perpendicular to the ſubſtylar Line 


dran through the Point E, ſhall be the equino#ial 


Line. 

Our next Operation is to place the ſubiylar and 

eguinoctial Lines, and the Center of the Dial, and to 

etermine the Poſition of the Axis (any two Points of 
Shadow being given, with the Declination of the Sun 
at the Time of Obſervation of the.Points of Shadow) 
which cannot be done without having placed, firſt, a 
Style on the Plane of the Dial, whereof the Point 
may be S and P, Fig. 5. the Foot, and any two 
Points of Shadow, A and B taken at Pleaſure; mak- 
ing, beſides, upon a certain Plane, the Angle 
d S a, equal to the Sum or Difference of a right 
Angle, and that of the Declination of the Sun, on 
that Day on which the Points of the Shadow were 
marked, according as the Declination is North or 
South; for we will have a Point of the ſubſtylar Line 
as Q, which may anſwer to a Point of the Axis, which 
may be more North than the Point of the Style; we 
muſt make the Angle 4 S a, equal to the Sum of a 
right Angle, and Angle of the Declination of the 
Sun, if the Declination be North; but equal to the 
Difference of a right Angle, and Angle of the Decli- 
nation, if it be South. 

This done, we'll take two ſmall Rods of any firm 
Matter, as of Wood of a ſufficient Thickneſs, or of 
Iron; and make them pointed at the Ends, and equal 
in Length to the ſtraight Lines @ d, & d; it is not ma- 
terial whether they be ſtraight or crooked, if the Di- 
ſtances between their Points be equal to a d and 6 d. 
We'll put one of the Points of that Rod which is equal 
to ad, on the Point of Shadow A, and one of the 
Points of the other Rod to the Point of Shadow B, and 
join them together by the other Points, but ſo as the 
Points that are exe together, may approach or fall 
back from the Point of the Style, without altering 
the other Points of the Rods, which are ſet on the 
Points of Shadow A andB; then we take with the 
Compaſſes, or otherwiſe, the Diſtance between the 
Points a and d, and ſet that Diſtance between the 
Points of the Style and the Points of the Rods that are 
joined together: By this Means the common Points of 
the Rods being fix d, ſhall be one of the Points of the 
Axis, which ought to paſs by the Point of the Style, 


therefore the Situation of the A | 
mined. þ it hall be der, 
By the common Point of the R 

call D, having drawn a Line —— Wil 
of the Dial which ſhall meet it in the Pa, the Plane 
Line P Q ſhall be the Subſylar Line. The por the 
on the Plane of the Dial, where it is mer by ont (, 
D 8, drawn by the Point of the Style, $ WM Line 
End of the Rod P, ſhall be the Center of fl hide 
from whence we may draw the Equinoctial Dal; 
the Manner abovementioned. Line in 


But ſuppoſe we had but one ſingle Pg; 
given, with the Declination of the Sun, __ rue 
of the Pole above the Horizon we muſt e n 
Subſtylar Line, the Center of the Dial, and * e the 
noctial Line in the following Manner: Equi 

Having placed a S/y/e upon the Plane of & 7 
whoſe Point may be S P, Fig 6. the Foo, ang a ft. 
Point of the Shadow, we draw a horizontal 1 = 
the Manner above-demonſtrated, and by the Poi in 
draw the Lines B PH, perpendicular to the 4 
tal Line YH, and P Z parallel to H h, and equal ** 
Height of the Style P S; then from the Point H, wh 
P H meets with the horizontal Line, we dnn FöZ uf 
Z B perpendicular to Z H, which ſhall meet yi 
H P at the Point B: if the horizontal Line paſſes n 
chrough the Point P, Firſt we let it meet a f. 
Point B. 

Then we make the Angle d S a, upon ſome Plane, 
equal to the Sum or Difference of a right Angle, and 
4 the Declination of the Sun at the Time when the 
Point of Shadow was obſerved ; and make the Angle 
48 b equal to the Sum of a right Angle, and the 
Height of the Pole above the Horizon, Taking af- 
terwards at Pleaſure, the Point d on the Line 5 4, we 
make S equal to Z B, and S à equal to the 
of the Shadow from the Point of the Shle S to the 
Point of Shadow A, and draw the ſtrait Lines a 4, b 4, 
By the Points A and B we draw the ſtrait Line A B, 
and from the Point B, as a Center, at the Diſtance 5 d, 
we deſcribe the Arch f 6, either above or below the 
Line AB; and likewiſe from the Point A as a Cen- 
ter, and at the Diſtance à d, deſcribe the Arch g 4, 
cutting the Arch L F at the Point L, and from the 
Point L draw the ſtrait Line O L perpendicular 
to A B. 

From the Point O as a Center, at the Diſtance O L 
we deſcribe the Arch DL; and from the Point P 
draw the ſtraight Line PG K, perpendicular to OL; 
and from the ſame Point P, at the Diſtance d 8, de- 
ſcribe the Arch I, either on the one or the other Side 
of G, cutting the Line L O at the Point I. Then 
we make G K equal to P'S, the Heighth of the Style, 
and from the Point K, at the Diſtance GI deſcribe 
the Arch R D, cutting the Arch DL in D, and from 
the Point D draw the ſtraight Line D Q perpendicular 
to Lb, and the Line PQ, which paſſes through the 
Points P and Q is the ſubſtylar Line. If the Point 
Q be too near to P, we may find another, by taking 
another Point 4 on the Line f 4; conſequently ve 
place the eguinoctial Line, and the Center of the Dial, 
as we have done it in the preceding Practices 3 having 
this Advantage, beſides, that the Line which paſſes 
through the Point B, and through the Center of the 
Dial, ſhall be the meridian Line. 1 p 

If the horizontal Line, paſſes through the Pont p. 
or if the Point B be too far diſtant from the P _ be 
we muſt faſten another Style upon the F lane © he 
Dial, whereof the Point may paſs by the i che 
Plummet hang' d from the Point S of the Ny + Hans 
Point of that ſecond Style being called B, we pe 1þ 
the Operation as before to find the Lines ty 
but we may uſe the ſmall Rods above- mention 
therwiſe the Operation would be too long. of the 

Next we muſt endeavour to find the hog 4 
Hours of 6 and 12 on the eguinoct ia! Line, ag 
and to draw the meridian Line, which muſt the Style, 
by ſuppoſing PS to be the Height of uf 
n is the Foot, and S the Point; a) PP 


ſing, likewiſe, NS to be the horizontal ar N 
3 


ern One 
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MN the aegis Line; the Point N where the 


* gial Line meets with the horizontal Line, is the 
denn obere the Hour-of 6 intertcete the-equinoial 
Line. bs ob, 1 | ' 

Center N, and at the Diſtance N S, equal 
ago of the Style, we deſcribe the Arch K H, 
w 4 taking any Point as O, in the equinoetial Line, for 
"Center at the Diſtance O S we deſcribe the Arch 
H interſeRting, the Arch K H in H, then draw the 
ſtraight Lane NH, and HM perpendicular to N H; 
the Point M where HM meets the eguinoctial Line, 18 
the Point where the meridian Line ought to interſect 
the equinofial Line. ; 

Then having hang'd up a Line with a Plummet 6 
ſo as the Line may paſs by S the Point of the Sty 2. 
we mark any Point as Con the Plane of the Dial, ſo 
as we may fee with one Eye, the Points M and C both 
hid together by the Line of the Plummet, this is called 
burning, and the Line M C ſhall be the meridian Line, 
But if the Centre of the Dial was given and that 1t 
was the Point C, we muſt mark ſome Point, as M, on 
the Plane of the Dial, which we may ſee to paſs by the 
Line of the Plummet, with the Point C, and the Line 
CM ſhall be the Meridian. We may alſo draw this 
meridian Line in the Night with a Candle, in holding 
it at a Diſtance from the Line of the Plummet, ſo as 
the Shadow thereof may paſs by M, or by the Point 
C, which of them is given; for the Shadow of that 
Line ſhall be the meridian Line. |; 

When only one Point of Shadow is given with the 
Height of the Pole, and the Declination of the Sun, 
we draw the meridian Line, and find the Point of the 
Hour-Line of 6, on the horizontal Line, by placing a 
Style on the Plane of the Dial, whoſe Point be S, and 
the Foot P, Fig. 15. drawing the horizontal Line 
Hb; and from the Point P drawing likewiſe PH per- 
pendicular to H; drawing afterwards P Z parallel 
to H h, and equal to P'S the Height of the Style, and 

making H E equal to H Z. 

Then having mark'd the Point of Shadow A, as far 
from Noon as it is poſſible, we hang a Plummet T, ſo 
as the Line e ay paſs by S the Point of the 
Style, and burn it (as we did in the foregoing Practice 
for the Meridian) marking the Point h̊ on the horizontal 
Line, by which we ſee the Line then when it alſo 
paſſes by the Point of Shadow A, we draw the ſtraight 
Line 5 E; drawing afterwards an Arch of a Circle 
Z o f on the Center C at any Diſtance, and making 
Z % equal to the Height of the Pole above the Hori- 

zon, and drawing the Lines oc, 2 c, to c the Center 
of the Circle. 

We then make the Arch o m equal to the Declina- 
tion of the Sun, at the Time when the Point of Sha- 
dow was made towards Z, if the Sun be in the North 
Signs, and towards f if it be in the South Signs, for 
thoſe that have their Zenith in the North Part of the 
Sphere; but on the contrary, for thoſe that have it in 
the South Part; and draw a m parallel to oc. We 
afterwards draw c f perpendicular to c z, from the 
Center c, and make the Angle d c f, equal to the 
Angle Þ S A, and draw the Line die parallel to fc, 
meeting c ⁊ in o, and a m in a2. 

On the Point E, as a Center, at the Diſtance d e, 
we deſcribe the Circle B D, meeting EV (prolonged 
if it be neceſſary) at the Point B; we make B M equal 
to d a, and from M raiſe DM, perpendicular to E 
B, interſecting the Circle BD in D, then drawing E 
D (prolonged if it be neceſſary) and the Point f where 
it interſects the Horixontal Line, ſhall be the Point of 
the Meridian upon the Horizon ; and E G being drawn 
perpendicular to E D, gives the Point G, where the 
Hour-Line of 6 meets with the horizontal Line. 


Mie, That the Line MD, which is drawn 


1 
dicular to B E, may meet with the Circle 


D on 


either Side of the Point B; but we muſt take Care 
that if the Point of Shadow A, is mark'd before 
Noon, to make Uſe of the Point D, which is on 
the Right-Hand of the Point B, as in the Example; 
and if the Point A was marked after Noon, we mult 
, 9, (81 | 
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take the Point D where MD meets the Circle un 
the Left-Hand of B, to have the Poſition of the 
meridian Line; if D E meets not witli tlie boritzon- 
tal Line, but is prolonged towards E, the Point F 
ſhall appertain to the Line of Midnight: All this muſt 
be underſtood of thoſe that have their Zenith on the 
North-Side of the Egquinoctial, for it is contrary with 
thoſe which have their Zenith in the ſouthern He- 
miſphere. If the Line E D meets not the horizontal 
Line, being likewiſe prolonged towards E, then the 
Dial ſhall have no Line of Mid-Day, nor of Mid- 
Night, and the Plane of the Dial ſhall be either 
oriental, or occidentl. 1 eie 
ote, Alſo, that the Angle H E F, made by the Litie 
E D, with the horizontal Line E H, is the Angle of 
the Declination of the Plane: By the foregoing 
Practice, the meridian Line, or the Line of Mid- 
night, may be drawn by the Point F. | 


Some of the foregoing Operations may be abtidged 
in the following Manners: . | 
1. Having found the ſubſtylar Line p e, Fig. 18. and 
the eguinoctia! Line ev for the Style S p, if we would 
remove the ſubſtylar and eguinoctial Lines to anothet 
Place of the Plane of the Dial; the Line P E parallel 
to pe ſhall be another ſubſtylar Line, and V E parallel 
to e v, or perpendicular to P E, ſhall be the equino#ia! 
Line, and we determine by the following Method, the 
Poſition of a Style for the two Lines PE, E V, 
whereof the Height ſhall be given of any Length, of 
we will determine the Height of a Style, whereof the 
Poſition. ſhall be given upon the ſubſtylar Line PE. 
Firſt, we'll let the Line A R be given for the Height 
of the Style, which ought to be ſet for the ſubſtylar 
and eguinoctial Lines PE, EV. We'll make EP & 
ual to ep, and ſet it the fame Way, (that is, we'll 
et the Point P above the Point E, it the Point p be a. 
bove the Point e, and below it, if it be below it) and 
make E. Z equal top f, and E Z equal to RA given 
and we'll draw z P and ZR parallel to Z P, meeting 
EP in R; and the Point R ſhall be the Foot of the 
Style, the Height whereof, R A, is given: Therefore 
if we fix a Style, whereof the Foot may be R, and 
the Diſtance between the Point thereof A, and Foot 
R may be the Height equal to the Line Z E, the Pro- 
poſition is ſatisfied : But if the Point R were given for 

the Foot of the Style, and the Height were requir'd, 
we'll draw P Z as before, and by the Point R, draw 
R Z parallel to P, and E Z ſhall be the Height of 
the Style, whoſe Foot is the given Point R. | 

2. The ſubſtylar Line C E, the equino#ial Line E 
V, and the meridian Line CM, anſwerable to the 
Style S P, being given, we may take what Point we 
will in the ſubſtylar Line, aſk for the Center of the 
Dial, without altering the /ubſtylar Line, or equinoc+ 
tial; and the Line K n drawn parallel to C My ſhall 
be the meridian Line; but if the Height and Poſition 
of the Style muſt be chang'd, by making E z equal 
to PS, and drawing MP and PZ, and m R and R 
Z parallels to MP and PZ, and the Point R ſhall be 
on the ſubſtylar Lins, which is the Foot of the Style, 
whereot the Height R Z is perpendicular to the Point 
R on the Flane of the Dial. 

3. It the ſubſtylar Line C E, was given with the 
meridian Line CM, anſwering to the Style PS, we 
may take any Point, as p, to be the Foot of a Style; 
whereof. the Height is to be determined; or the Style 
being given of any Height, to determine the Poſition 
of the Foot p, without changing either the Meridian, 
or the Center of the Dial. If the Foot of the Style 
be given, and we are to determine 'its Height by the 
Foot of the Style P, for the finding of the meridian 
and ſubſtylar Line, we'll draw PS, perpendicular to the 
ſubſtylar Line, and equal to the Height of the ſame 
Style, drawing CS by the Center of the Dial, and 
from the given Point p,, drawing likewiſe p.s, parallel 
to P 8, till it meets CS in the Point 8, and p S ſhall 
be the Length of the Height of the Style, which ought 
to be placed at the Point p, and the Meridian C M, 
and the r of the Dial C, are not changed. = 
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if p S were given for the Height of the Style, it muſt 
be put upon P'S prolonged, if it be neceſſary, then P 
z, and 2 S muſt be drawn el to C P, to meet 
with the Line CS in 8, and S p being drawn paral- 
lel to S P, ſhall give the Point p, on the ſubſtylar Line, 
for the Foot of the Style requir'd, whereof the Height 
is given. 

4. The Meridian C M, Fig. 19. being given, with 
the eguinoctial Line E M, we may find another Equi- 
noctial as e M, without changing the Meridian, the 
which Eguinoctial e M, ſhall make the Angle EM 
C, but we muſt find another Style by the following 
Method: If the Center of the Dial be given at the 
Point C, having drawn (by the Foot of the Style p, 
which has ſerved to find the Meridian and the Center 
C) pS perpendicular to the ſubſtylar Line Cp, and e- 
qual in Length to the ſame Style, we'll draw e S pa- 
rallel to E S, and from the Point S, Sp parallel to 
S p, meeting the /ubſiylar Line in the Point p, which 
ſhall be the Foot of the Style requir'd, whereof p S 
ſhall be the Height. But if we have not the Center of 
the Dial, we muſt draw the Line S / by the Point 8, 
which determines the Inclination of the Axis with the 
ſubſtylar Line, and we ſhall find as before, the Point p 
for the Foot of the Style requir'd, whereof the Height 
ſhall be p S. 

5. If after we have drawn the meridian Line C M, 
Fig. 20. and the ſubſtylar Line B p, we cannot have the 
Eguinoctial, becauſe the Style has been put too long, 
we may diminiſh it as much as we pleaſe, without 
changing the Foot thereof, or the ſubſtylar Line; but 
we muſt find another meridian and another horizontal 
Line, which may anſwer to that Style, and theſe meri- 
dian and horizontal Lines, ſhall be parallel to the firſt 
meridian and horizontal Lines. Therefore we draw the 
Line e m M, by any Point of the ſubſtylar Line at e, 
which may be perpendicular to it ; that Line may be 
the equinotial Line: But the Height of the Style muſt 
be changed in drawing e S perpendicular to the Line 
Ss, which determines the Inclination of the Axis with 
the Subſtyle, and that Line e S meeting S p, which is 
perpendicular to the ſubſtylar Line by the Foot of the 
Style, and which is its Height, fo that for the equinoc- 
tial Line e m, p 2 ſhall be the Height of the Style re- 
quir'd ; but there muſt be another Meridian found, 
whether the Center of the Dial be found or nor. 

6. A Dial being drawn on a Plane, we may transfer 
it into what other Place we will on the ſame Plane, by 
drawing of parallel Lines to thoſe that are drawn, ſo 
that we keep the ſame Order and the ſame Proportion 
between them in their Meetings, but the $y/e ought to 
be put at the Point which anſwers to the Point of the 
firſt, which 1s for its Foot. 

Tho? all the foregoing Practices ſeem to be clearly e- 
nough demonſtrated, as well in the Plate, as by the 
Reaſoning, they nevertheleſs, cannot be well executed 
without ſome farther Inſtructions, viz. 1. With Re- 
gard to the different Expoſitions of the Planes propos'd, 
on which the Sun-Dials are to be drawn. 2, How to 
mark the Points of the aſtronomical Hours on the equi- 
noctial Line, and how to draw by thoſe Points, the 
Hour Lines. 3. How to mark the Points of the a- 

ſtronomical Hours on the horizontal Line, and how to 
draw the Hour Line by thoſe Points. 4. Six Inter- 
vals of Hours following one another being given, how 
to draw all the other Hours. 5. How to draw the 
Parallels of the twelve Signs. 6. The eguinoctial Line 
being given, if we may draw a Parallel to it by a 
Point given on an Hour Line. 7. How to draw the 
Italian and Babylonian Hours upon an horizontal Plane. 
8. How to draw the [alien and Babylonian Hours on 
a Plane which is not Horizontal. g. How to continue 
the Deſcription of the 7talian and Babylonian Hours, 
when the Parallel of the Equator is wanting on the 
Plane of the Dial. 10. Four aſtronomical Hours be- 
ing given, following one another in Order, with the 
eguinoctial Line, how to find the other Hours. 11. A 
Dial being given, which is already drawn, how to find 
the Foot of the Style, which ſerv'd to draw it, and 
to determine the Height thereof. 12. How to place 
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the Axis. 13. How to draw Dial; ken on 
1. We may know the Dif . oF Reflxc 

of North or South (which muſt be 
known before we begin any Thing) b neceſſarily 


clinatory, which preſently ſhews * {mal De 
North, South, Eaſt, or Weſt, which dag ae the 


uſed to obſerve the Sun, may know be 6... © 
Manner it ſhines upon the Plane 17 Grin in what 
Hour and Seaſon of the Lear. Then ws 8 to the 
conceive after what Manner the 4x;; Nhat un wel 
the Surface, and conſequently may judge A With 
tion of the ſubſtylar Line, of the Equinsia) 11 
of the whole Dial. But conſidering a D. 1 40 
made, it is not difficult to know, among 45 wholly 
ners, which we may uſe, that may be molt Man: 
moſt eaſy for the Conſtruction of the Dial. th \ and 
we may eaſily ſee that it would be uſeleß t, Ae 
Center of a Dial, or the Meridian of a Phi 1 
comes near either to the Eaſt or Weſt, and ha ich 
eguinoctial Line being ſet on ſuch a Plane, we the 
not find the Point of Mid-Day, ard that we muſt = 
the Point of the ſixth Hour, to begin the Diviger f 
the horary Intervals on that Line, or on the n N 
Line. That on theſe Sorts of Planes we cannot 1 
the Practices where we ought to have the Points of 
Shadows after Mid-Day, which may be anfwerahle to 
others taken in the Morning ; for if the firſt Point has 
been marked a little too far from the Meridian, we 
can never have its correſpondent Point: That we mut 
not uſe the Practice of correſpondent Points of Sha. 
dows, or the Tract of the Shadow, if the Circle that 
is deſcribed from the Foot of the Style as a Center 
meets that Tract in Angles too acute; for we canndt 
determine exactly that Meeting, and this Inconve- 
niency may happen to all Practices on all Sorts of 
Planes in any Seaſon of the Year: That if the Dia! be 
large, and the Declination of the Sun has chang'd 
conſiderably between the Obſervations of the Points 
of Shadow, we have not exactly the Lines which we 
ſeek by thoſe Practices, where we ſuppoſe that it has 
not been changed between the Obſervations. 

In the following Practices, we ſuppoſe always that 
the eguinoctial or horizontal Line is drawn, and that 
we have mark'd on that Line, the Point where the 
Hour 12 or 6 meets with it ; at which Points we be- 
gin the Diviſion of the Hours on thoſe Lines; but to 
draw them we muſt have the Center of the Dial, or 
at leaſt the Inclination of the Axis to the ſubſtylar Line; 
as taught at the Beginning of this I reatiſe. 

2. We mark the Points of the aſtronomical Hours 
on the equinoctial Line, and by thoſe Points draw the 
Hour Lines in this Manner; we ſuppoſe PS, Fig. 21. 
to be a Style, whereof S is the Point, and P the Foot, 
and E 7 is the equino#ial Line, on which the Point 
is the Meeting of the Eguinoctial with the Meridian, 
and the Point 8 is the Meeting thereof with the Hour 
of 6 and with the Horizon; PEA is the ſubſtylar 
Line, which meets with the Eguinoctial in E. 

This preſuppoſed, we make E A on the Subſtyl 
equal to E S, which is the Diſtance between the Point 
E of the Equino#ial, and S the Point of the Sh/z; we 
draw Ay or A8, or both of them, if we hav? theſe 
two Points on the equino#ial Line; which two Lines 
A 7 As ought to make a right Angle, at the Point 
A. Then on the Point A as a Center, at any ps 
we deſcribe an Arch of a Circle 6 c, which o 2 
Lines A 7 and A 8, at the Points 6 and c, aud di 
vide the Circle from 15, to 15 Degrees, beginn 4 
the Point h, or at the Point C; then we draw 7 
Lines from the Center A, and by the Points 0 ft F 
Diviſion of the Circle, which muſt be Pro: q 1 
it be neceſſary, to the eguinoctial Line, on Wi 
gives the Diviſion of the Hours, which 1 W 
mark'd according to the apparent Motion 0 "is | 
from Eaſt or Weſt : Then by the Center of ” 4p , 
and by the Points of the Hours which are mat Ck 
on the egquinoctial Line, we draw ſtraight Lanes, 
are the Hour Lines. | : 1 have 

But if we have not the Center of the Dias, an 


Hlar 
only the Inclination of the Axis I, to oe 1 
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1 muſt take any Point as e, on the ſub- 
2 12 2, parallel to the eguinoctial Line Ex 11, 
2 drawing e 2 ndicular to Z 2, make ea equal 

2, and by the Point @ draw the ſtraight Lines 
2 2 12, 4 1, Sc. parallel to the Lines A 11, A 
41% , c. and by theſe Points, where theſe Lines 
= with the Line e 12, and by thoſe which are cor- 
reſpondent to them on the equinoFial Line, draw the 
Hour Lines 11 XI, 12 XII, 11, 21I, &c. 

We mark the Points of the aſtronomical Hours on 
the horizontal Line, and draw the Hour Line by thoſe 
Points, in the following Manner: | f 

We make the Line MH D, Fig. 22. the horizon- 
l Line, and S the Point of the Style given, whereof 
Pis the Foot; by that Point P, we draw the Line P 
H perpendicular to the horizontal Line; making M 
the Point, where the meridian Line interſects the horj- 
zontal Line; upon the Line H P, we ſet H S equal to 
HS, and draw che ſtraight Line 8 M a, and make the 
Angle MS A equal to the Angle of the Elevation of 
the Pole above the Horizon ; then from any Point as 
A, taken on the Line 8 A, we raiſe a Perpendicular 
from 12 to S A, till it meets with SM in 12, and 
draw the Lines 9, 12, 4, perpendicular to S a, and 
make 12 @ equal to 12 A; and from the Point A as 
a Center, we deſcribe a Circle at any Diſtance, and 
divide it into equal Parts from 15 Degrees to 15 De- 

beginning the Diviſion where the Line @ 12 in- 
terſects the Circle, and draw Lines from the Point 4 
to the Diviſions of the Circle, to meet with the Line 
9, 4, at the Points 9, 10, 11, 12, I, 2, 3, 4, Sc. 
and by the ſame Points and the Point S, we draw 
ſtraight Lines, which we make to meet the horizontal 
Line in the Points of the Hours requir'd, which we 
mark according to the diurnal Motion of the Sun, of 
which the Point M is Noon, and D the Point of the 
Hour 6. If the Line S D drawn perpendicular to 8 
M, meet with the Horizontal Line at the Point D, 
that Point ſhall be the Hour 6 on the Horizontal 
line, which is the ſame Point where the horizontal 
Line ought to meet with the horizontal Line. 
If we have not the Point of Mid-Day on the Hori- 
wntal Line, and we have but D the Point of the Hour 
6; we then draw SD and S M perpendicular to SD; 
then we do the ſame as we did before to find the Points 
of the Hours on the horizontal Line. The Hour Lines 
are to be drawn from C the Center of the Dial, and 
by the Points of the Hours which have been found on 
the horizontal Line. 

4. We ſuppoſe the 6 Intervals of Hours from Fig. 23. 
CAto Cf to o be given, we draw all the other Hours, 
by making E e parallel to c 5, cutting c A in the Point 
ACB, in the Point BCD, in the Point D, Sc. and 
we make A equal to AB, Ad equal to AD, Sc. 
and from the Center C, and through the Points & 4 c, 
&c. we draw the Lines of the Hours that follow the 
precedent Hours. When we will alſo have other 
Hours following the firſt or laſt found, we mult re- 
peat the Operation in drawing another Line as E e, 
parallel to that which is the laſt of the fix Intervals of 
Hours, If the Dial has no Center, we muſt draw an- 
other Line as S f parallel to E e, on which we are to 
ind the Points of the Hours as we have found them 
on the Line Ee, and in joining the horary Points of 
the two parallel Lines Ee and S r, we'll have the 

our Lines requir'd. 

5. We draw the Parallels of the twelve Signs, 
Fi. 24. by drawing firſt the Lines SC andSa at 
night Angles to it at the Point S; we make the An- 
ges 4 8 d, aS k, each 20 Degrees 30 Minutes; and 
the Angles 4 8 f, 481, each of 20 Degrees 11 Mi- 
Mites, and the Angles aSg, 48 K, each of 11 De- 
Srees 30 Minutes: The Line S @ denotes the Equi- 
nal, which is the Beginning of Aries and of Libra 
the Line 8 K, denotes the Beginning, of Taurus and 
4 "39; Si the Beginning of Gemini and Leo; Sk the 

aning of Cancer, which is the Tropick of the 
ane Sign; S g the Beginning of Scorpio and Piſces ; 
Sfth 2 2 n 

tne Beginning of Sagittarius and Aguarius; 8 d the 

mung of Capricorn, which is the Tropick of the 
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ſame Sign. If the Center of the Dial be towards 
the North in Regard to the Point of the Style, we 
make 8 c equal tõ 8 C of the Dial, which is the Di- 
ſtance between the Point of the Style and the Center; 
but if the Center be towards the South, in Reſpect of 
the Point of the Szyle, we make S c upon c S prolong- 
ed on the other Side of the Point 8. 2 

Next we muſt find the Points of the Parallels of the 
Signs upon the Hour Lines; as for Example, on the 
Line of Mid-Day, we muſt take the Diſtance S8 XII, 
from the Point of the Style S to the Point XII, which 
is the Interſection of the Line of Mid- Day with the E- 
gui nocfial, and ſet it from S to 12 upon the Line 8 a, 
and having drawn the Line c 12, which cuts the 
Lines of the Signs in the Points d, f, g, b, i, l, then 
we tranſport the Intervals 12 6, 12 7, 12 K, 12g, 
12 f, 12d, in XII H, XII I. XII K, XII G, XII /, 
XII D, on the one and other Side of the equinottial 
Line, as they are on both Sides of the Line Sa. And 
in the ſame Manner having found the other Points, up- 
on each Hour Line, and likewiſe on the Halves and 
Quarters, or other Lines coming from the Center, we 
draw by all the Points which belong to the ſame Sign, 
the Line of the Parallel of the Sign, and thus for cach 
of them in particular. But if we have not the Inter- 
ſection of the eguinoctial Line upon the Hour Line, on 
which we would have the Points of the Signs, in that 
Caſe we may have always the Center of the Dial; but 
if we have not the Center of the Dial, we may have al- 
ways the equinottial Line; therefore having taken (for 
Example) the third Hour, on which we would. have 
the Points of the Parallels of the Signs, and the Point 
R ar Pleaſure; and having marked S 3 on the Line 
S a equal to S III, which is the Diſtance between: the 
Point of the Style 8, and the Point where the third 
Hour propos'd, interſects the eguinoctial Line; on that 
LineS 3 tor the Baſe, we muſt make the Triangle 
S3r to the Triangle 8 III R, which has S III 
for its Baſe; and draw r 3 prolong'd, which ſhall 
interſect the Lines of the Signs in Points, which are to 
be transfered to the Line of the third Hour. 

6. The aſtrozomical Hours being drawn on the Dial, 
Fig. 26. whoſe Center is C, and the Meridian CA, 
and VA the eguinoctial Line; c E being divided into 
two equal Parts; to draw the 1talian and Babylonian 
Hours upon an horizontal Plane, we muſt find on the 
Hour Lines the Points 3, c, d, e, f, g, b, &c. of a 
Parallel to the Equator ; which done, the Line A 12 
parallel to the Eguinoctial, ſhall be the Line of the 12th 
[talian Hour. The ſtraight Line 5 VII, which paſſes 
by the Point of the ſeventh Hour in the Morning of 
the Eguinoctial, and by the Point of the firſt Hour 
Afternoon of the Parallel, ſhall be the Line of the 13th 
Htalian Hour. The ſtraight Line c VIII, which paſſes 
by the Point of the eighth Hour in the Morning on 
the equiroftia! Line, and by the Point of the ſecond 
Hour Afternoon of the Parallel, ſhall be the 14th Ha- 
lian Hour, The ſtraight Line d IX, which paſſes by 
the Point of nine in the Forenoon, on the Zqui- 
nofial, and by the Point of three in the Afternoon, 
on the Parallel, ſhall be the 15th 1talian Hour, and 
thus of the reſt ; there being always ſix Hours Diſtance 
between the Hour of the Equine#ial and that of the 
Parallel. 

The Babylonian Hours are mark'd after the ſame 
Manner, but only that which is done on one Side of 
the Meridian for the [talian Hours, is made on the o- 
ther Side of the Meridian for the Babylonian Hours, 
and they are counted after another Manner; as for 
Example, the ſtraight Line that paſſes by the Point of 
Mid-Day of the Equator, and by the Point of the ſixth 
Hour in the Morning of the Parallel, is the ſixth Ba- 
bylonian Hour; that which paſſes by the firſt Hour Af- 
ternoon on the Eguinoctial, and by the Point of the ſe- 
venth Hour in the Morning on the Parallel, ſhall be 
the ſeventh Babylonian Hour, and thus following ; To 


as A 12 Parallel to the Equator, ſhall be the 12th 


Babylonian Hour for the horizontal Dial, 

7. If we want to draw the Italian and Babylonian 

Hours, on a Plane which is not horizontal, Fig. 28. the 
J aſtro- 
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aſtronomical Hours being deſcrib'd, and the Horizon 
RH, which is one of the Hours requir'd, being 
drawn on the Plane of the Dial with the equino#1al 
Line, we muſt draw a Parallel to the Equator, db Re 
Fg. which paſſes by R the Interſection of the Horizon 
with any Hour Line. And ſeeing that the Horizon, 
which is the Line of the 24th 7alian Hour interſects 
the Parallel in R, at the Point of the ſecond Hour Af- 
ternoon, on the eguinoctial Line at the Point of the 
ſixth Hour Afternoon, the Line of the firſt Italian 
Hour ſhall paſs by the Point e of the Parallel, which 
is the third Hour Afternoon, and by the Point of the 
Eguinoctial; the Line of the ſecond [talian Hour ſhall 
paſs by the Point f of the Parallel, which is the fourth 
Hour, and by the Point of the eighth Hour on the 
eguinoctial Line, and thus of the reſt ; for we mult find 
all the Points by which the 7talian Hours are to pals, fo 
as the 18th Italian Hours may paſs always by the 
Point of Mid-Day of the equino#ial Line, and by a 
Point of the Hour of a Parallel, which ſhall be ſo far 
from the Point of Mid-Day, as the Point R of the 
ſame Parallel, which is the Interſection of it with the 
equinottial Line. 

Bur if the Point R, by which the Parallel to the 
Equator is deſcrib*d, was the Interſection of an Hour 
before Noon, we muſt conſider, that that Parallel 
ought to meet alſo the Horizon in a Point of an Hour, 
which is ſo far from Noon, as is that by which we 
have deſcrib'd it; for Example, if the Point R was the 
Interſection of nine in the Morning with the horizon- 
tal Line, the Parallel to the Equator, deſcrib'd by the 
Point R, ought to meet the horizontal Line in the 
Point H, which is upon an Hour Line, ſo far diſtant 
from Noon as is the PointR ; that is to ſay, that the 
Point H ſhall be the Meeting of the third Hour Af- 
ternoon with the Horizontal Line, and the Line of the 
24th 1talian Hour, which is an occidental Portion of 
the Horizon, ought to be taken from the Point of the 
third Hour of the Parallel, with the Point of the ſixth 
Hour Afternoon of the Equator, and in reckoning as 
we have done before, we ſhall find that the firſt Ha- 
lian Hour, ſhall paſs by the Point of the fourth Hour 
on the Parallel, and by the Point of the ſeventh Hour 
Afternoon on the Equinottial; and that the Line of 
the ſecond Italian Hour, ſhall paſs by the Point of the 
fifth Hour of the Parallel, and by the Point of the 
eighth Hour of the Equinoctial, and fo on; and we 
draw only thoſe that are viſible, for the others are of 
no Uſe, and ſerve only to count and to place thoſe 
which are of no Uſe. 

Theſe Rules are for the [talian Hours, but for the 
Babylonian Hours, which have for the twenty-fourth 
Hour the oriental Part of the Horizon, if the Parallel 
which is deſcrib'd by the Point R of the Horizon, was 
the Meeting of the Horizon, with the Line of the 
ninth Hour before Noon, the firſt Babylonian Hour 
ſhall paſs by the Point of the tenth Hour in the Morn- 
ing of the Parallel, and by the Point of the ſeventh 
Hour in the Morning on the Eguinoctial; the Line of 
the ſecond Babylonian Hour ſhall paſs by the Point of 
eleven before Noon on the Parallel, and by the Point 
of eight on the Equino#ial, and fo of the reſt; and 
if the Point R of the Parallel, was the Point of any 
Afternoon Hour, we muſt take its Correſpondent be- 
fore Noon, to begin to count the Babylonian Hours, 
which is the contrary of that, which we have done for 
the Italian Hours. 

8. It happens, ſometimes, that the Parallel, or the 
Equator, is wanting on the Plane of the Dial, notwith- 
ſtanding which, we may continue the Deſcription of 
the Italian and Babylonian Hours; if the Point þ be 
the laſt which is found on the Parallel, by Means of 
the eguinoctial Line, and the Line h III be the laſt 1ta- 
{ian tlour, which we can mark by the Help of that 

Parallel; that Line 5 III, ſhall meet with ſome aſtro- 
nomical Hour in ſome Point, as m, if we find the 
Points / # 0 of the Parallel which paſſes by m, and if 
they be on the Hour before, or alice that, on which 
is the Point mn; for then we continue to draw the 
Lines of the 1talian or Batylonian Hours, by the 


Points of the Hours of the Parallel » . . 
Points of the Hours of the Equator, jr © by the 


we ſhall find the Points of another Parallel we. 


ſame Order as before, arid if the Equater be 
rallel that is given, and then we may ©. Pa. 
of the Hours on the two Parallels, in fell Pong 
former D OWng the 
9. Theſe four Hour Lines follow; 
Fig. 31. VIZ, A a, Bb, Cc, Dd, bis age: ter, 
Line Ef being given, we find the other Hunte 
drawing from a Point à taken at Pleaſure = 
the laſt Lines A a, the Line a D which 
and Cc in g; alſo by the ſame Point a, hav. in B. 
a C which cuts BÞ in 2, and Ab which man B. 
and B g which meets D d in d; we proton 1 ( 
to the Points E f in the egquinoctial Line; 5 , 
Lines E e, f f, drawn by the Points E f fig 
Hour Lines required, whereof E. e ſhall de we 
Hours from 
Fin the Line 


ng dran C 


from A à one Hour, and f f ſhall be two 
D 4; therefore BD being prolonged to 
F, and fdtob in the Line B b, havi 


which cuts D d in i, Ji prolonged ſhall 
288 in M, by which the Hour Lim M ay 


between the two Hour Lines D d, and 
theſe ſeven Hour Lines being found, we — 4 
the reſt by the Practice of the third Article 


Note, That there are many Caſes where three Hou 
Lines are ſufficient with the Equine#ia! and Hirizgs: 
for Example, if we have three Hour Ling, Fig. IL, 
a 2, b 3, c 4, and the eguinoctial Lin; 24, and * 
rizontal Line a c, having drawn a 4 which cuts þ 3 
in d, and having drawn 2 which cuts c in f, 
drawn c 2 which cuts 5 3 in e, and e 4 which cuts a 2 
in Y; a ſtraight Line muſt pais by the three Points 
F b, which ſhall meet the Eguinacial in the Point 
g, which is one Point of the Hour as far from b 3, 
as is the Hour Line of ſix : Therefore, if the Hour 
Line 6 e, be the fourth Hour, 40 ſhall be the third, 
and g i the ſecond ; but in this Example, h e being 
the third Hour, g i ſhall be the twelfth Hour. 
The firſt Hour between 12 and 2, is found by draw- 
ing ge which cuts @ 2 in &, and A which cuts the 
Hour Line g 7, which was drawn by the Point g to 
the Point 7, and in drawing 7 2 which cuts gb in u, 
the Hour Line by the Point # ſhall be the firſt 
Hour. 
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I. We find the Foot of the Style, Fig. 32. which 
has ſerved to draw a Dial, and determine the Height 
thereof, by ſuppoſing, firſt, the Line AB to be the 
equinoial Line; and the Diſtance AB on the Lane, to 
be the Interval of any ſix Hours; then having divided 
AB into two equal Parts in the Point G, from the 
Point G as a Center, we deſcribe on the Diameter AB, 
the Circle ASB4f, and mark the Points L. and f, 
which divide the Semicircle into two equal Parts: Af, 
FD and D B, are each the Interval of two Hours on 
the equinoctial Line; the Lines d D, f }, ought meet 
the Circumference of the Circle at the Point 8, and * 
like SE P drawn perpendicular to the eguinoctial K 
ſhall be the SLH yle. If we have C the Center of . 
Dial, having deſcrib'd on the Diameter C E, the de. 
micircle C Z E, and having drawn in it the LE - 
Z equal oES; Z P being drawn perpendicular p 
the ſulſtylar Line E P, and meeting it at the pi 
that Point ſhall be the Foot of the Style, _ of 
ſhall be the Height. But if we have not the . | 
the Dial, having drawn a e parallel to the Hain mich 
and from the Point à draw a S parallel to 3.5 25 
meets the ſulſtylar Line in 8, from the Point 8 , 
Center, and Semidiameter S, we'll deſcrive K 5 
and draw the ſtraight Line x 2, which ſhal 2 — 
two Arches x and z, and that Line #2 ſhall 7 1 
che Inclination of the Axis to the ah die pont 
having drawn E z perpendicular to x 2 from p per 
E, and from the Point z, the ſtraight _ - p (hal 
pendicular to the ſub/ty/ar Line EP, the all be 
be the Foot of the Style, whereof PZ 
Height. II. E 
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DTALLING. 


I. If we would have the Hours ſhewn only by the 


' Shadow of the Point of the Style, we muſt make, and 


it aſter ſuch a Manner, as may ſerve without 
— it; and though we can give it various Forms, 
the beſt is to make it waved to the End, that the Sha- 
dow thereof may not unite with the Hour Lines in any 
Place, and that we may always know, that it is only 
the Shadow of the Point that ſerves to ſhew the Hours. 
But if we would have a Portion. of the Axis to ſhew 


— Rod, the Style we have placed ought to have the 


Rod; the Style may remain if we would have it to ſup- 
the Axis ; but if the Axis be not very long, and 
Pp. be ſtrong enough to ſuſtain itſelf alone, being 
faſtened at one End, we may take away the Style 
when the Axis is fix*d on the Surface of the Dial. We 
may do the fame, if we faſten to the End of the Style 
a Point of an Iron Wire, which there may be very 
and take but half the Thickneſs of the Rod, ſo 
as the Dial being drawn to that Point, there remains 
nothing to be done, but to take it away to place the 
fxis, the Middle of the Thickneſs whereof ought to 
anfwer to that Point; therefore, whether the Style re- 
mains to uphold the Axis, or whether we take it away 
when the Axis is fix'd in its Place, we mult faſten it to 
the End of the Style to ſtay it, which ought to anſwer 
to the Center of the Dial, if it has any. 

The Rod which ſerves for the Axis, may be made 
as mark*d in the Figure, ſo as the Hole fignified by A, 
Fig. 33. can be made to lodge the Point of the Style; 
and that it may be let in as far as the Middle of the 
Thickneſs of the Rod, the Point B, which anſwers alſo 
to the Middle of the Rod, ought to be applied exactly 
to the Center of the Dial: This Rod being thus ſtay d 
at the Point B, and at the Point A, we muſt faſten 
the Foot on the Plane of the Dial. But if we would 
not have a Foot to the Axis, as G, and that we would 
only fix the Rod to the Center of the Dial, we muſt 
draw various Lines, which may paſs by the Center 
of the Dial, and ſtay the Rod on the Point of the Style 
A, ſo that the End may enter in a Hole made in the 
Plane of the Dial, at the Place of the Center, and be 
divided by the Middle of its Thickneſs, by each Line 
that paſſes by the Center. 

If we make uſe of a thin Plate, cut according to 
the Inclination of the Axis with the ſubſtylar Line; it 
mult be ſet perpendicularly on the Plane of the Dial, 
in applying one of its Sides to the ſubſtylar Line, and 
the other Line paſling by the Point of the Style ſhall 
ſerve for the Axts. | 

Thus far we have inſtructed our Pupils who deſign 
to make ſome Progreſs in the Art of Dialling, in all 
the general and particular Rules belonging to that Art; 
and thereby rendered them capable to draw all the 
different Lines which compoſe a Sun-Dial. I propoſe 
no particular Conſtruction on the horizontal and verti- 
cal Planes, which only gives particular Rules for each 
Caſe; and which, in the ordinary Way happens very 
ſeldom; therefore theſe Methods are for all Sorts of 
Planes indifferently conſidered. I know very well 
that there are various Caſes where we might find 
Abridgments, but theſe Abridgments conſiſt only in 
certain Lines and Points, which come to be united in 
the general Practices which I have given here. 

Dials are alſo drawn by Reflexion, in making, Uſe 
of a ſmall Piece of poliſh'd Metal, very even and flat; 
of a round Form, and of about an eighth Part of an 
Inch in Diameter, and having placed and faſtened it 
in a ſtable Place, we mark the Points of Light on the 
Plane where we deſign to draw the Dial, which ſerve 
inſtead of the Points of Shadow; the Middle of the 
Mirror or Glaſs, ought to be conſidered as the Point 
of a Style, whereof we find the Foot in drawing from 
the Middle of the Glaſs, a Line perpendicular to the 
Plane of the Dial; the Point where this Line meets 
dich the Plane of the Dial, ſhall be the Foot of the 
Style, We may find the fabſtylar Line, the equinoc- 
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tial Line, the Center of the Dial and Meridian, by 
the Practices where we make no Uſe of the horizontal 
Line, nor of the Height of the Pole. | | 

Having found the eguinoct᷑ial Line, and the Point 
where the meridian Line interſects it, we draw the 
Hours, following the Methods heretefote deſcrib*d. 


Note, That if the Inclination of the Glaſs be never ſo 
little chang'd, it will cauſe a conſiderable Alteration 
in the Dial; therefore this Sort of Dials, ſeldom laſts 
many Years in good Condition; but there always 
happens ſome Alteration to the Wall on which they 
are fix d. But if in the Place of the Glaſs, we fill 
ſome ſmall Veſſel, either of Glaſs or Potter's Earth, 
of about an Inch in Diameter, with Water or Quick- 
Silver, that Veſſel being put upon a Place mark'd 
on ſome Tranſum of a Window, or the like, ſhall 
give the Hours on the Dial. 


Beſides Sun-Dials, there is a Nocturnal, or Night- 
Dial, which ſhews the Hours of the Night; of this 
there are two Kinds, Lunar and Siderzal. | 

The Moon-Drar, or Luxar-Drat, is that which 
ſhews the Hours of the Night, by Means of the Light 
or Shadow of the Moon, projected thereon from an 
Index. | 

To defcribe a Moon-D1ar, ſuppoſe, e. g. a hori- 
zoxtal Moon-Dial ; there muſt be drawn firſt a horizon- 
tal Sun- Dial, then two Perpendiculars erected to the 


Line of 12 o' Clock, and dividing the Interval into 12 


equal Parts, through the ſeveral Points of Diviſion, 

there muſt be drawn Lines parallel thereto. Now ap- 
propnating the firſt Line to the Day of the New- Moon, 
and the ſecond, to the Day when the Moon comes an 
Hour later to the Meridian than the Sun; their Inter- 
ſections with the Hour-Lines will give Points, through 

which draw a curve Line 12 12, for the meridian 
Line of the Moon. After the like Manner are deter- 

mined the Hour-Lines 1 1, 2 2, 3 3, Sc. which the 
the Shadow of the Moon, projected from the Style of 
the Dial, interſects at the reſpective Hours. We muſt 

blot out the Hour Lines of the San-Dial, together 
with the Perpendiculars, whereby the Lunar-Hours 
were drawn, and divide the Interval by other parallel 
Lines into 15 equal Parts, anſwering to the 15 Days 
between New and Full-Moon. Laſtly, to theſe 
Lines we muſt write the ſeveral Days of the Moon's 
Age. Now the Moon's Age being learned from our 
Calendar; the Interſection of the Line of the Moon's 
Age, with the Lunar Hour-Lines, will give the Hour 
of the Night. | 

We draw a portable, Moon-Dial, by deſcribing a 
Circle on a Plane that may be rais'd according to the 
Elevation of the Equator, and dividing its Circumfe- 
rence into 29 equal Parts. From the ſame Center we 
deſcribe another moveable Circle, which we divide in- 
to 24 equal Parts, or Hours. In the Center we erect 
an Index, as for an equinofial Dial. This Dial being 
daily placed after the Manner of an eguinoctial Dial, 
and the 12 o'Clock Line brought to the Line of the 
Moon's Age : The Shadow of the Index will give the 
Hour. 

To find the Hour of the Night by a Sun-Dial, we 
obſerve the Hour which the Shadow of the Index 
points at by Moon-Light; find the Moon's Age in 
the Calendar, and multiply the Number of the Days 
by three-fourths, the Product is the Number of Hours, 
to be added by the Hours ſhewn by the Shadow, to 
give the Hour requir'd. | 

There are alſo Ring-Dials, and quadrantal-Dials. 

A Rixc-D1ar, is a Kind of Dial uſually ſmall and 
portable, conſiſting of a Braſs-Ring, or Rim, ſeldom 
exceeding two Inches in Diameter, and one Third of an 
Inch in Breadth. In a Point of this Rim is a Hole, 
through which the Sun-Beams being received, make 
a lucid Speck on the Concavity of the oppoſite Semi- 
circle, which gives the Hour of the Day in the Divi- 
fions marked therein ; but it only holds Good about the 
Time of the Equinox, To have the Dial perform 
throughout the whole Year, the Hole is made move- 
able; and the Signs of the Zodiact, or the Days rod 
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the Month are mark'd on the convex Side of the 
Ring, by Means whereof, the Dial is rectified for the 
Time. To uſe it, put the moveable Hole to the 
Day of the Month, or the Degree of the Zodiack the 

n is in; then ſuſpending it by the little Ring, turn 
it towards the Sun, till his Rays, as before, point out 
the Hour among the Diviſions on the Inſide. 

An univerſal or aſtronomical Ring-Dial, is a Ring- 
Dial which ſerves to find the Hour of the Day in any 
Part of the Earth; whereas the former is confin'd to 
a certain Latitude. It conſiſts of two Rings, or flat 
Circles, from two to fix Inches in Diameter; and 
their Breadth, Ec. proportionable. The outward 
Ring repreſents the Meridian of any Place you are at; 
and contains two Diviſions of go Degrees each, dia- 
metrically oppoſite to one another; ſerving, the one 
from the Equator to the North, the other to the South 
Pole. The inner Ring repreſents the Equator, and 
turns exactly within the outer, by Means of two Pi- 
vots in each Ring at the Hour of 12. Acroſs the 
two Circles, goes a thin Riglet or Bridge, with a Cur- 
ſor, that ſlides along the Middle of the Bridge. In the 
Curſor is a little Hole for the Sun to ſhine through. 
The Middle of this Bridge is conceived as. the Axis 
of the World, and the Extremities as the Poles ; and 
on the one Side are drawn the Signs of the Zodiacł, 
and on the other, the Days of the Month. In the 
Edge of the Meridian ſlides a Piece, to which is fitted 
a Ring to ſuſpend the Inſtrument by. 

To uſe this univerſal Ring-Dial, we muſt place the 
Line which is on the Middle of the ſliding Piece, over 
the Degree of Latitude of the Place (for Example 51 
Degrees for London) and put the Line which croſſes 
the Hole of the Curſor to the Degree of the Sign, or 
Day of the Month. Then we open the Inſtrument, 
ſo as the two Rings be at right Angles to each o- 
ther, and ſuſpend it by the Rings, that the Axis of 
the Dial, repreſented by the Middle of the Bridge, 
may be parallel to the Axis of the World. Afterwards 
we turn the flat Side of the Bridge towards the Sun, ſo 
as his Rays ſtriking through the little Hole in the Mid- 
dle of the Curſor, fall exactly on a Line drawn round 
the Middle of the concave Surface of the inner Ring; 
in which Caſe, the bright Spot ſhews the Hour of the 
Day in the ſaid concave Surface of the Ring. 


Note, That the Hour of 12 is not ſhewn by this Dial, 
by Reaſon the outer Circle being then in the Plane 
of the Meridian, hinders the Sun's Rays from fal- 
ling on the inner Circle; nor will this Dial ſhew the 
Hour when the Sun is in the Equino#ial, by Reaſon 


his Rays, then, fall parallel to the Plane of the in- 
ner Circle. 


QuvaDRANTAL-D1al, or horodiftical Quadrant, is 
a pretty commodious Inſtrument, thus calied from its 
Uſe in telling the Hour of the Day. Its Conſtruction 
is ſo ſimple and eaſy, and its Application ſo ready, 
that we ſhall deſcribe it both for the Uſe of ſome who 
may want other Conveniencies, eſpecially Authors, 
who are ſeldom rich enough to purchaſe a Watch, 

We firſt make a Quadrant, and from the Center 
of that Quadrant, whoſe Limb is divided into 9o 
Degrees, we deſcribe ſeven concentrick Circles at In- 
tervals at Pleaſure, and to theſe add the Signs of the 
Zodiac, in the Order they are repreſented in the 
Scheme. Secondly, applying a Ruler to the Centre 
and the Limb, we mark upon the ſeveral Parallels, the 
Degrees correſponding to the Altitude of the Sun when 
therein, for the given Hours; we connect the Points 
belonging to the ſame Hour with a curve Line, to 
which we add the Number of the Hour. We fit a 
Couple of Sights to the Radius and tie a Thread with 
a Plummet to tlie Center of the Quadrant, and upon 
the Thread a Bead to ſlide. 

If now the Bead be brought to the Parallel wherein 
the Sun is, and the Quadrant directed to the Sun till 
a viſual Ray paſſes through the Sight, the Bead will 
ſhew the Hour; for the Plummet in this Situation 
cuts all the Parallels in the Degrees correſponding to 
tlie Sun's Altitude: Since, then, the Bead is in the 


2 Circle, or even by ſtreight Lines; and 


Parallel which the Sun then 5 

Degrees of Altitude to bem prone +=, and thre? the 
very Hour, there paſs Hour-Lines. dd. Went e. 
ſhew the preſent Hour. — Some Perſon Thad muſt 
mighty nice, repreſent the Hour-Lines by . wal ie 
any ſenſible Error. that with 

There is alſo a Method of ; 
Fingers and the Hand, which is ane D {al Upon the 
Straw, or ſuch like Thing, of the Leah. Take 2 
dex, or ſecond Finger; hold this Straw v of the y 
tween the Thumb and the Forefinger 2 Nght be. 
forth the Hand, and turn your Back and oe ſtretch 
the Hand towards the Sun, fo that the 8 Palm of 
the Muſcle, which is under the Thum Uadoy of 

Line of Life, which is between the Middle => the 
other great Lines, which is ſeen in the pal the two 
Hand ; this done, the End of the Shadow m of the 
what a Clock it is; for at the End of the * ſhey 
is Seven in the Morning or Five in the Ever; — 
End of the Ring- Finger it is Eight in the M08 * 
Four in the Evening; at the End of the bk * 
or firſt Joint, it is Nine in the Morning, or 1 "ge 
the Afternoon; Ten and Two at the den vg 
Eleven and One at the third Joint, and Wia anun, 
End following, which comes from the End of — 5 

The Antiquity of Dials is beyond Doubt: = 
attribute their Invention to Anaximenes Miley; . ny 
others to Thales. Vitruvius mentions one mad _ 
the antient Chaldee Hiſtorian Beroſus, on + Ray by 
Plane, almoſt parallel to the Equinoctial. iich 
Samius invented the hemiſpherial Dial. And ow 
were ſome ſpherical ones with a Needle for — 
The Diſcus of Axriſtarchus was an horizontal Dial 
with its Limb rais'd up all around, to prevent the da. 
dow ſtretching too far: But it was late ere the Re 
mans became acquainted with Dials. The firſt Sun 
Dial at Rome was ſet up by Papyrius Curſor, about the 
Year of the City 460, before which Time, ſays Plim 
there is no Mention of any Account of Tune, but by 
the Sun's riſing and ſetting ;z it was ſet up at or near 
the Temple of Quirinus, but went ill: About 30 Years 
after, M. Valerius Meſſala being Conſul, brought out 
of Sicily another Dial, which he ſet up on a Pillar near 
the Roſtrum ; but for Want of its being made for that 
Latitude, it could not go true. They made uſe of it 
99 Years, till Martius Philippus ſet up another more 
exact. 

But there ſeem to have been Dials among the Jews 
much earlier than any of theſe. Witneſs the Dial of 
Ahaz, who began to reign 400 Years before Alexar- 
der, and within 12 Years of the Building of Rome. 

The firſt profeſſed Writer on Dialling, is Clavis, 
who demonſtrates all, both the Theory and the Ope- 
rations, after the rigid Manner of the antient Mathe- 
maticians ; but ſo intricately, that no Body, we date 
ſay, ever read them all. Dechales and Ozanan, owe 
much eaſier in their Courſes, and Wolfius in his Ele- 


ments. M. Picard has given a new Method of making 


large Dials, by calculating the Hour- lines; and M. 
de la Hire, in his Dialing, printed in 1683, a Geo. 
metrical Method of drawing Hour-lines, from certain 
Points determined by Obſervation. Eberbardus Mel 
perus, in 1625, publiſhed his Dialling, wherein he lays 
down a Method of drawing the primary Dials on 2 
very eaſy Foundation: The ſame Foundation 1s de- 
ſcribed at length by Sebaſtian Munſter, in his Rudimen's 
Mathematica, publiſhed in 1551. Sturmius in 1672, 
publiſhed a new Edition of Welperus's Dialing, with 
the Addition of a whole ſecond Part, about inclning 
and declining. Dials, &c. In 1708, the fame Work 
with Sturmius's Additions, was republiſh'd with the 
Addition of a fourth Part, containing Picards and 
de la Hire's Methods of drawing large Dials, which 
makes much the beſt and fulleſt Book on the Subjett. 
Peterſon, Michael, and Muller, have each wrote on 
Dialling, in the German Tongue; Caetfius in his He- 
rologiographia Plana, printed in 1689 3 ev N 
in his Gnomonica Mechanica, and Bion, in his Uſe 0 
Mathematical Inſtruments. | 

. Note, 
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| Thar as Diſtillation, is 4 Branch of Chymiſtry, of 
u, A be Bren an ample Method, and very well 
*-umſtanced, in that Treatiſe ; I think it needleſs 
to take any fatther Notice of it under this Letter 
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' Difince it contains nothing elſe but a Repetitioh 
of what I have ſaid already, which I deſign to 4. 
void as much as poſſible. 
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IVI NG, is the Art, or Ack of deſcending ſoft- 
ly under Water, to a conſiderable Depth, and 
Sing there ſome conſiderable Time. 3 
This Art owes its firſt Invention to Avarice and 
Greedineſs of Gain, ſince it is chiefly practiſed upon 
Wrecks, to recover the Riches which the Sea has fal- 
lowed, which could never have been done, without 
ome Contrivances had been found, to furnith the 
Diver with freſh Air, without which, he muſt either 
make a very ſhort Stay under Water, or periſh. Se- 
veral Machines have been contrived for that Purpoſe, 
viz, double flexible Pipes, to circulate the Air down in- 
to 4 Cavity incloſing the Diver 3 Diving-Bells of dif- 
ferent Forms, &c. i 
The double flexible Pipes, were made, one to receive 
the Air, which was forced into it with Bellows, and 
the other, to expel the Air, ſo that the firſt did the 
Office of Inſpiration, and the laſt that of Expiration. 
Thoſe two Pipes were adapted to a Cavity which en- 
compaſs d the Diver, like an Armour, and whoſe Office, 
was, not only to circulate the Air, but likewiſe, to 
protect him againſt the two violent Preſſures of the 
Water, which otherwiſe, would infallibly obſtruct the 
Dilatation of the Thorax, and conſequently intercept 
the Reſpiration. 

But as this Machine was not made to cover all the 
Limbs, but on the contrary, left ſome of them bare ; 
id it being made tight with Leather, at the Junctuxes, 
it was ſubject to ſeveral Inconveniencies, and expos'd 
the Diver to ſome very imminent Dangers, eſpecially 
if he was let down deeper than three Fathoms of Wa- 
ter; for then the Water embracing too cloſely thenaked 
Lmbs, and preſſing too ſtrongly upon the Junctures, 
hinder'd the Dilatation of the Veſſels, and thereby ob- 
{ruſted the Circulation of the Blood; add to this, that 
if the ſeveral Pieces which compos'd that Machine, 
were not joined very cloſe together, ſo as to leave the 
leaſt Vacancy, the Water would have ruſhed in, and 
inſtantly fil'd the whole Machine, to the great Dan- 
ger of the Diver's Life. 

To remedy thoſe great Inconveniencies, another 
Machine was invented, called a Diving-Bell, made in 
Form of a truncated Cone, the ſmaller Baſe whereof is 
clos'd, and the larger open. This Bell muſt be poi d 
with Lead, and fo ſuſpended, that it may ſink full of 
Air with its open Baſis downwards, and as near as may 
be, in a Situation parallel to the Horizon, ſo as to 
cloſe with the Surface of the Water all at once. In 
this the Diver is conveyed to any reaſonable Depth, 
and ſinks down, ſetting, with the Air included; 
and if the Cavity of the Veſſel can contain a Tun of 
Air, a ſingle Man may remain a full Hour, at five 
or fix Fathoms deep, without much Inconvenience. 
But the lower he goes, ſtill the included Air contracts 
itelf, according to the Weight of the Water that com- 
preſſes it ; ſo as at thirty three Feet deep, the Bell be- 
comes half full of Water ; the Preſſure of the incum- 
bent Air being then equal to that of the Atmoſphere, 
and at all other Depths the Space occupied by the 
compreſſed Air in the upper Part of the Bell, will be 
to the under Space of its Capacity fill'd with Water; 
thirty three Feet to the Depth of the Surface of the 
Water in the Bell below the common Surface thereof. 
And this condenſed Air being taken in with the Breath, 
n inſinuates itſelf into all the Cavities of the Body, 
and has no ill Effect, provided the Bell be permitted 
* ſo ſlowly, as to allow Time for that Pur- 
e. 


This Machine is not, however, without its Incon- 
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venience, which is found in the Ears, within which 
there are Cavities which open only outwards, and that 
by Pores ſo ſmall, as not to give Admiſſion even to 
the Air itſelf, unleſs they be dilated and diftended by 
a conſiderable Force; Hence on the firſt Deſcent of 
the Bell, a Preſſure begins to be felt on each Ear, 
which by Degrees grows painful, till the Force over- 
coming the Obſtacle, what conſtringes theſe Pores, 
yields to the Preſſure, and by letting ſome condenſed 
Air flip in, gives immediate Eaſe, though the Pain is 
renewed when the Bell deſcends lower; which Pain is 
in eas'd in the ſame Manner as before. 

The celebrated Dr. Halley, to obviate theſe Incon- 
veniencies, contrived ſome further Apparatus, where- 
by not only to recruit and refreſh the Air, from Time 
to Time, but alſo to keep the Water wholly out of it at 
any Depth, which he effected in this Manner: His 
Diving-Bell was of Wood, about ſixty cubick Feet in 
its Concavity, coated externally with Lead ſo heavy 
that it would ſink empty; a particular Weight being 
diſtributed about its Bottom, to make it deſcend per- 
pendicularly, and no otherwiſe, In the Top was fix- 
ed a Glaſs like a Window, to let in Light from above, 
with a Cock to let out the hot Air: And below, about 
a Yard under the Bell, was a Stage ſuſpended from it 
by three Ropes, each charg'd with an hundred Weight 
to keep it ſteady. To ſupply Air to this Bell when 
under Water, he had a Couple of Barrels holding 
thirty-ſix Gallons a- piece, caſed with Lead fo as to fin 
empty, each having a Bung-Hole at Bottom to let in 


the Air as they deſcended, and let it out again as they 


were drawn up. In the Top of the Barrel was another 
Hole, to which was fix*d a leathern Pipe; or Noſe 
long enough to hang below the Bung-Hole being 
kept down by a Weight appended. So that the Alr 
driven to the upper Part of the Barrel by the Encroach- 
ment of the Water, in the Deſcent, could not eſcape 
up this Pipe, unleſs the lower End was lifted up. 
Theſe Air-Barrels were fitted with Tackle, to make 
them riſe and fall alternately, like two Buckets ; being 
directed in their Deſcent by Lines faſtened to the un- 
der Edge of the Bell; ſo that they come readily to the 
Hand of a Man, placed on the Stage to receive them ; 
and who taking up the Ends of the Pipes, as ſoon as 
they come above the Surface of the Air in the Bar- 
rels, all the Air incloſed in the Surface thereof, was 
blown forcibly into the Bell, the Water taking its 
Place. One Barrel thus receiv'd and emptied, upon 
a Signal given it was drawn up, and at the ſame Time 
the other let down; by which alternate SucceMion, 
freſh Air was furniſh'd fo plentifully, that the learned 
Doctor himſelf was one of five, who were altogether 
in 9 or 10 Fathoms deep of Water, for about an 
Hour and a half, without the leaſt Inconvenience; the 
whole Cavity of the Bell being perfectly dry. All the 
Precaution he obſerved, was to be let down gradually, 
about twelve Foot at a Time, and then to ſtop, and 
drive out the Water that had enter'd by taking in four 
or five Barrels of freſh Air before he deſcended far- 
ther. And being arriv'd at the Depth intended, he 
let out as much of the hot Air that had been breathed, 
as each Barrel would replace with cold, by Means of 
the Cock at the Top of the Bell; through whoſe 
Aperture, though very ſmall, the Air would ruſh 
with ſo much Impetuoſity, as to make the Surface of 
the Sea boil. Y 
Thus he found any Thing could be done, that was 
requir'd to be done underneath ; and by taking off the 
Stage, he could for a Space as wide as the Circuit of 
the 
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the Bell, lay the Bottom of the Sea ſo. far dry, % not 
to be over Shoes therein. Beſides, that by the Glaſs 
Window ſo much Light was tranſmitted, that, when 
the Sea was clear, and eſpecially when the Sun ſhone, 
he could ſee perfectly well to write or read, much 
more to faſten or lay hold of any Thing under him, 
that was to be taken up. And by the Return of the 
Air Barrels, he often ſent up Orders written with an 
Iron Pen on a Plate of Lead, directing how he would 
be moved from Place to Place. At other Times, 
when the Water was troubled and thick, it would be 
as dark as Night below; but in ſuch Caſes he was able 
to keep a Candle burning in the Bell. The fame Au- 
thor intimates, that, by an additional Contrivance, he 
has found it practicable for a Diver to go out of the 
Bell, to a good Diſtance from it, the Air being con- 
veyed to him in a continued Stream of ſmall flexible 
Pipes, which ſerve him as a Clue to direct him back 
again to the Bell: So that there ſeems little farther 
wanting to the Perfection of Diving: Though the fa- 
mous Corn. Drebell had an Expedient, in ſome Mea- 
ſure, ſuperior to this. He contrived not only a Veſſel 
to be rowed under Water, but alſo a Liquor to be 
carried in the Veſſel, which ſupplied the Place of freſh 
Air. The Veſſel was made = King James I. carry- 
ing twelve Rowers, beſides the Paſſengers. It was 
tried in the River Thames; and one of the Perſons in 
that ſubmarine Navigation, then living, told it one 
from whom Mr. Boyle had the Relation; who aſſures 
us, that he diſcovered by a Phyſician, who marricd 
Drebell's Daughter, that the Liquor was uſed from 
Time to Time, when the Air in the ſubmarine Boat 
was clogged by the Breath of the Company, and unkt 
for Reſpiration z at which Time, by unſtopping the 
Veſſel full of this Liquor, he could ſpeedily reſtore to 
the troubled Air ſuch a Proportion of vital Parts, as 
would make it ſerve again a good while. The Secret 
of this Liquor Drebell would never diſcloſe to above 
one Perſon, who himſelf aſſured Mr. Boyle what it 
was. 

That there carr be ſuch a Liquor found, is without 
Contradiction; but that it operates, as abovemention- 
ed by Mr. Beyle, is what appears to me ridiculous; 
for in my Opinion, it is abſolutely impoſſible to in- 
vent a Compoſition, which could e carried to that 
Degree of PerfeCtion, as to ſupply the Want of the 
Air we breathe, and to be applied to the ſame Uſes in 
an organical Body, viz. in temperating the too great 
Impetuoſity of the Spirits, hindering or moderating 
the too great Efferveſcency of the Humours, which 


enter into the Compoſition of the Maſs of the Blood, 


and hinders it from becoming a Duſt, Sc. much leſs 
to ſupply it with vital Spirits, as Mr. Chambers igno- 
rantly ſuppoſes; which vital Spirits are not carried by 
the Air into the Body, but are formed in the Body by 
the Concomitancy of the Air; which ſerves, only, in 
that Operation, as a Refrigeratory does to an Alem- 
bick; 7. e. to hinder that the Exaltation of thoſe Spi- 
rits from the Maſs of the Blood, ſhould be made with 
too much Precipitation: Therefore muſt have been 
invented by Drebell, for no other Purpoſe than to ra- 
rify, in his ſubmarine Boat, the Air which had been 
condenſed, and clogged by the Breath of the Com- 
pany 3 which Rarefaction unfolding the ætherial Par- 
ticles from the fuliginous Envelopes they had wrapt 
themſelves in, in paſſing and repaſſing through the 
Lungs, hindering the Inſpiration and Expiration, re- 
ſtored them to their native Activity, and rendered 
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them-fit for the ſame Uſes as | 
faction could not be done wg Which Raw 
or artificial; and which makes me * Ather Natur 
bell's Liquor was nothing elſe but 2 role chat Dy. 
ration full of igneous Particles, which us Preps. 
Impetuoſity out of the Veſſel, when on Nalhing wth 
thick and clogged Atmoſphere, Fend into the 
five Rapidity, and continual Rotation En cxceſ. 
uniting, and even breaking the heavieft naking, d 
was compoſed of, and Which clogged Corpulds i 
ones, rarified that Atmoſphere 8 the 2theri 
breathed as before; which Operation g 
ſame as that of the Sun on our naty 5 Is 
could be repeated, as long as the Lic woſphen) 
ſel could ſupply the Boat with — Fg 
Therefore I would be apt to imagine th icky 
14quor was nothing more than Spirit of N ke 
hed in an extraordinary Manner; whoſe ; R 
pours could not be offenſive to the e Va 
Boat, ſince ſeized at their firſt fallying dun in the 
thick ambient Atmoſphere. At by th 

Betore the Invention of theſe uſe : 
chines, which ſerve to keep the — 
Time under Water, and carry him to à y 
Depth, Diving was more dangerous, and 1 
beneficial, as it has proved ſince; but a; rhe 
could not be kept long under Water, and dj 
to venture ſo far, none but Trifles 
for; but at preſent, the heavieſt Things are 
up from the Bottom of the Sea, ſuch as C 
Cheſts of Gold a1d Silver, which by Meas d thee 
Machines a Diver has Time to rummage a Wieck 
for; though a Ship has been wrecked, perhaps, ſince 
a whole Century, or more: Which, to accomsl; 
the Undertaker for Diving muſt know perfectly wel 
the Place, where the Ship he deſigns to dive upon was 
wrecked, otherwiſe he muſt expect to loſe his Time, 
and to ſpend his Money in vain: Though with all 
the Precautions imaginable, Divers have often been 
diſappointed ; which is the Reaſon, perhaps, why the 
Art of Diving is ſo neglected at preſent, that we hear 
of none who apply themſelves to it. I knew ten or 
twelve Years ago one Mr, Row, who was very expert 
in that Art, and who had dived on ſeveral Wrecks on 
the Coaſts of England and Scotland, with very great 
Succeſs. 

Thoſe who dive for Spunges in the Maiterranean, 
do not uſe ſo much Precaution, and help themſelves 
by carrying down Spunges dipt in Oil in their 
Mouths. But conſidering the ſmall Quantity of Air 
that can be contained in the Pores of a Spunge, and 
how much that little will be contracted by the Preſ- 
ſure of the incumbent Air, ſuch a Supply canno: long 
ſubſiſt the Diver. For it is found by Experiment that 
a Gallon of Air included in a Bladder, and by a Pipe 
reciprocally inſpired and expired by the Lungs, be- 
comes unfit for Reſpiration in little more than one 
Minute of Time; for tho? its Elaſticity be but lite 
altered in paſſing the Lungs, yet it loſes ſo much of i 
as to be rendred effœte: For Dr. Halley aſſures us ts, 
that a naked Diver without a Spunge, cannot remain 
above a couple of Minutes incloſcd in Water; not 
much longer with one, without ſuffocating; not without 
long Practice, near ſo long: Ordinary Ferſons begin- 
ning to ſtifle in about half a Minute. Beſides that, if 
the Depth be conſiderable, the Preſſure of the = 
on the Veſſels make the Eyes Blood-ſhotten, and fre- 
quently occaſions a Spitting of Blood. 
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ONATISTS, thus denominated from their 
Leader Donatus, Biſhop of Caſe Nigre, begun 

in 311 by a Schiſm, occalioned by Donatus having 
ordained Majorinus in the room of Cæcilian, who had 
been elected Biſhop of Cartbage. But as Schiſm leads 
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naturally into Hereſy ; Donatus had ſo found 6 * 
to unite thoſe two unſeparable Companions 1 Lind 


ſon, by publiſhing and maintaining obſtinately 
Errors, viz. 1. That Baptiſm conferred out of the 


Church, that is, out of the Sect, was null, 2. — 
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but in Africa, conſidering all the 
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th whom he was cloſely allied; and accord- 
2 cog ig ri Theodoret = ſome others ac- 
4 the Donatiſts of Arianiſm. But St. 39. 
it. 85, to Count Boniface, affirms that the Dona- 
this Point, kept clear of the Errors of their 
er. They were condemned in a Council held at 
Rome two Years after their 17 and afterwards 
in another at Arles the Year ollowing. | 
In 344, under the Empire of Theodefius the Great, 
chere aroſe a Schiſm among the Donatiſts themſelves, 
by which they were broke into two Parties, for Par- 
menian their Biſhop being dead, ſome elected Primian, 
and were called Primianiſts; and others Maximian, 
aximianiſts. | 
— 2 of Carthage, aſſembled ſeveral 
Councils in the Beginning of the fiſth Century, to 
-ocure a Re- union between them and the Orthodox, 
gn when he found that inſtead of being perſuaded by 
his charitable Sollicitations, Oey, on the contrary, 
w more inſolent and more furious, the Emperor 
Honorizs, at the Inſtances of the African Biſhops, pub- 
liſhed ſeveral very ſevere Ordinances againſt them, 
which contributed more to their Return to the Church, 
than all the Councils which had been aſſembled for the 
fame Purpoſe ; though thoſe Ordinances inflicted no 
ral Puniſhments againſt the Donatifts, but only 
deprived them of all the Honours they were poſſeſſed 
of, and rendered them incapable of being promoted to 
any others; which ſhews that the propereſt Means to 
exterminate Hereſy and Schiſm, 1s not to force the 
Hereticks in their Belief ; in which the Authority of 
Princes, and Torments render them more obſti- 
nate, and even ſerve to give them more Cradit among 
the People: But that the Privation of publics Ho- 
nours, and the Incapacity of enjoying the Benefits of 
a Civil Society, conquer ſooner thoſe who are more 
ſenſible to the Advantages of this tranfitory Lite than 
to Religion, Since Auguſtin who had, till then, been 
of Opinion, that no other Arms ought to have been 
employed againſt them but thoſe of the divine Word, 
found, by the good Effects of thoſe Laws we mention, 
that he had been miſtaken on that Article. He wrote on 
that Subject an excellent Letter to Vincent who was a 
Donatiſt ; where he ſhews, that it would be return- 
© ing Evil for Evil, if the Catholicks were not to en- 
« deayour to keep in Awe through Fear, thoſe by 
« whom they have been ſo barbarouſly uſed, and who 
© cannot be hindered from continuing their Violences, 
but by the Menaces of Princes. That Fear mult be 
joined to Inſtruction; becauſe if the Hereticks were 
only frighted without being inſtructed, x would be 
© a Tyranny, and not a ſalutary Conduct for their 
Salvation; that all thoſe who forgive, are not true 
Friends; as thoſe that wound ate not always 
Enemies; and that it is better to love with Severity 
© than to deceive with Meekneſs; that God not only 
inſtructs us with Benignity, but frightens us likewiſe, 
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© Donatus's Schiſm , either through Shame, or by 
© Cuſtom, or by the Violence of their Brethren ; and 
© that the imperial Laws remedy all thoſe Excuſes, 
© by the Terror of the Pains which awake thoſe who 
; are aſleep, and haſten thoſe who are loth to deſert a 


Among the Donatiſts, whom thoſe Laws could not 
perſuade to abandon their Schiſm, ſeveral carrying 
Things to Extremity, took Arms againſt the Ortho- 
dox, and exercis'd on thoſe: they could ſeize, all the 
Cruelties their Rage could deviſe. The moſt modeſt 
among them contented. themſelves with complaining, 
that the Orthodox had claimed the Authority of the 
Emperor, in an Affair purely of Religion; to which 
St. Auguſtin anſwered as above related. 

In 408, the Emperor Honorius, was obliged to re- 
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accuſed belides to have given into the Doctrine of the 


talius, Montanus,, Gandencius, . 


« with Menaces : Laſtly, that ſeveral are only kept in 


new thoſe-Laws he had made againſt the, Donatiſis, 
by Reſcripts dated the 15th of November ; becauſe. 
atter the Death of Stylicon, thoſe Hereticks having given 


. 


out that he had been the Author of the Laws made. 
againſt them under the Name of Honorius, they had 
loſt their Force as ſoon as S/y/icon had loſt his Life, 
and in hope of Impunity, they attacked the Catho- 
licks, even killed ſeveral Biſhops. 

In 410, was held by the Emperor's Orders, that 
famous Conference, between the Orthodox and the 
Donatifts, where the Tribune Marcellinus, who was 
alſo imperial Notary or Secretary of State preſided for 
the Emperor. Marcellinus was à very prudent and 
very learned Man, who deſired ſincerely to ſee Peace 
reſtored in the African Churches. This Magiſtrate 
ſhewed in the Conference we mention, as much Suf- 
ficiency to anſwer to the Evaſions of the Donatifts, as 
Sincerity and Manſuetude to bring them to Rea- 
ſon; for as they had entered the Conference, entirely 
2 their Inclination, they uſed all the Chicanaries 

icy could deviſe to avoid the Diſpute ; fo that any 
body but this Tribune could have been deceived by 
their Subtilties, or at leaſt diſconcerted by their Obſtinacy 
to find always ſome Back- door, or Means to eſcape. 
The reading of thoſe impertinent Cavillations is too te- 
dious in the Acts; therefore as J imagine they would 
be but very little entertaining for the Reader, I will 
not relate them. It was neceſſary to write all that was 
laid on their Part, to ſhew their Want of Sincerity; 
and St. Auguſtin judging that few Perſons would tak 
the Trouble to read Things ſo long and fo tedious, 
has made an Abridgment of them, which is found a- 
mong his Works. 

This famous Conference was opened the firſt of 
June 411, the Year which followed the taking of 
Rome by the Goths. Under the Confulſhip of Yaranes 
or Varro, or Varanns, for that Name is read theſe three 
Ways in the Manuſcripts of the Acts of the Con- 
ference, which was held in the Baths of Gargilius, 
one of the moſt magnificent Edifices of Carthage. 
There were come to Carthage on the Side of the Or- 
thodox 286 Biſhops, and on that of the Donatifts 279. 
according to the Subſcription, but in fact there were 
not ſo many, and thoſe preſent ſigned for the abſent: 
For if that great Number had been admitted in the 
Conference, and had voted, a Diſorder had been 
unavoidable; and. the Diſputes of important 
* ſtions, which wants Silence, ought not to be diſturb 
ed, ſaid the Fribune Marcellinus, by a confus d Mul- 
* titude of Laicks, or Bithops ;* Therefore according 
to the Emperor's Will, it was determined, after a 
long and tedious Oppoſition from the Schifmaticks, 
that ſeven Biſhops ſhould be elected of each Side, to 
enter the Place of the Conference, and to diſpute; be- 
ſides whom, there would be the like Number of them, 
to conſult together about theDifficulties, which the Diſ- 
putants would not reſolve alone. The Orthodox Bi- 
ſhops were Aurelius of Carthage, Alipius of Tageſtes, 
Auguſtin of Hippoue, Vincent of Coluſia, Fortunatus of 
Ciribe, Fortunatian of Sicca, and Poſhidigs of Calamis. 
The Donatifts were Primiman, Petiliang Emeritus, Po- 
5 and Deodatus. St. 
Auguſtin was the principal, not to ſay the only Actor 
in that Diſpute ; and Petiliun, falſe Biſhop of Cirthe 
was oppoſed to him. Eight Biſhops, four of each 
Church, were elected to write and keep the Acts of 
the Conference, All theſe Perſons made together 36 
in Number. Before they begun, Marcellinus obliged 
all the Prelates to ſign a Promiſe, by which they en- 
gaged themſelves to rectify all that would be granted 
by thoſe of their Party. The Maximianiſis wanted 
to enter the Conference, and thereby render themſelves 
conſiderable to the other Donatiſts who deſpiſed them, 
becauſe of their ſmall Number; but both Parties 
agreed that they ſhould be excluded; becauſe it ap- 
peared clearly that they deſired it rather to acquire 
ſome Reputation, by their having been admitted in ſo 
celebrated a Conference, than they were afraid of be- 
ing conquered; that they had ſought leſs the Honour 
of the Victory than that of the Fight; and leſs the 
Triumph of the Truth, than the Conſolation of hav- 
ing hid their Weakneſs. Marcellinus invited the 
ſchiſmatick Biſhops to ſet down, but they refuſed it in 
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a ſcornful Manner, fayjng, that it was written by Da- 
vid, PII not ſet with the Impious. But they did not 
conſider, that in wanting to ſtand, they were in the 
Poſture of Criminals before their Judges, They alſo 
found Fault with the Orthodox calling them Brothers, 
which was ſhewing too much the implacable Rage 
wherewith they were animated againſt them; and lit- 
tle deſerving that handſome and tender Uſage they 
received from them; for the Deſire of the Re- union 
was ſo great and. ſo ſincere among the Orthodox, that 
they offered to quit their Biſhopricks, if they were 
convicted of ſome Errors; and if not, and they were 
Conquerors, to divide their Sees with thoſe who had 
loſt their Cauſe, and to ſuffer two Biſhops in one 
Dioceſe. They even carried their Chriſtian Complai- 
ſance further; for in their Letter to Marcellinus they 
propoſed even to quit their Dioceſes, if the People 
would not ſuffer two Biſhops. To which Propoſal St. 
Auguſtin relates, that all the Orthodox Biſhops, except 
two, at firſt, who afterwards agreed with the reſt, 
conſented. 

To come ſooner at the true Subject of the 
Diſpute, the orthodox Biſhops would have feparated 
from the common Cauſe of the Church, which 
was the Point in r the Affair of Cecilianus, 
who had given Birth to the Schiſm. The Donatiſt 
Biſhops, on the contrary, endeavoured to avoid 
the Queſtion of the true Church; if ſhe was on their 
Side, or on that of the Catholicks; but amuſed 
themſelves a conſiderable Time, on the particular 
Fact of that Prelate. As the Orthodox had aſked 
this Conference of the Emperor, the Schiſmaticks 
wanted that at the Beginning of the Diſpute, the Names 
of the Deputies ſhould be given to them, and their 
Requeſt ſnewn. The Tribune anſwered, that it was 
not the Cuſtom to inſert Requeſts in the Reſcripts of 
the Prince, of the Nature of that in Queſtion; that 
when a Council was alledged, with the Date of the 
Day, and of the Conſulſhip under which it had been 
aſſembled, they accuſed it, thereby, of Suppoſition ; 
and that when an Ordinance of the Emperor, without 
Date of the Day, or of the Conſulſhip, was oppoſed 
to them, they ſaid, that ſuch Ordinance was falſe. 
Marcellinus added, that that Formality was not neceſ- 
ſary in the imperial Conſtitutions, as it was in other 
Reſcripts. At laſt, after all theſe Subterfuges, they 
were oblig'd to come to the principal Queſtion, viz. 
on which Side was the true Church? Petilianus ſhew- 
ed, that he was a very bad Advocate of a very bad 
Cauſe; and St. Auguſtin, on the contrary, ſhew'd fo 
ſolid a Doctrine, and ſuch marvellous Strength of Ge- 
nius, though often interrupted, that he left no Room 
to doubt which Side gained the Victory. He could 
have reproached his Adverſary with ſmelling a little 
of Arianiſin, and attacked him, beſides, on the Rei- 
teration of the Baptiſm. But contented himſelf with 
inſiſting on the Point more clearly controverted, and 
to defend the Unity of the Body of Jeſus Chriſt, 
which the Donatiſts had broken by their Schiſm. The 
ſacred Scripture was choſen by both Parties, for Judge 
of that Diſpute, and St. Auguſtin made ſo good Uſe of 
thoſe Arms, that his Adverſaries could not reſiſt them. 

The Queſtion. was more of Fact, than of Right, 
and for that Reaſon there was wanted a great deal of 
Light to diſtinguiſh the Truth. For the Donatiſts 
conſented to all the Dogma's of the Church, and even 
had the ſame Sacraments, except that they reiterated 
the Baptiſm, which St. Cyprian had done before them. 
As their Biſhops could not ſhew that their Church was 
univerſal, i. e. diffuſed throughout the whole World; 
one of them, called Gaudencius, ſaid, that that Party 
was Catholick, which had the Sacraments, and was 
immaculate, St. Auguſtin ſhewed him the Imperti- 
nence of that Explanation, and preſſed him ſo home, 
that to extricate himſelf, he cried that the Catholick 
Church was an human Invention, The others ap- 
proving what, he had ſaid of the Church, anſwered, 
that ſhe was rigs by the Crime of thoſe who boaſt- 
ed to compole it, and was preſery*d no where elſe but 


in the Party of Donatus. But they were as weak to 
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St. Ireneus, Origen, and Tertullian had f. 
Hereticks of their Time. It is true that m ought the 
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ſaid that they had communicated with the anjj,,, 
Church, and that they had ſeparated then fe may Roman 
new, which they pretended was corrupted : But f rom the 
not ſhew that antient Communication, for it by 
fince they had begun to have Biſhops of the x * long 
ding at Rome, and communicating in Appearey * 
the Biſbop 4 that See; they replied, that th, ce with 
Popes had been good and religious, but accuſed 2 
of them of great Crimes. St. Auguſtin, r 
the Church, with Regard to the Tioimeß of jy 
ners, will never be perfectly holy but in Hea = 
whence they inferred, that contrary to the fi 8. 

g b rin. 
ciples, St. Auguſtin made two Churches, one in 1 
ven and the other on Earth; which ridiculous and 1. 
norant Inference, proceeded from their not ne, 
ſtanding very well the Communion which ſubſiſt d. 
tween them, and makes them but one under the fats 
Chief; and the Difference between the Condition of 
the preſent Life ſubject to Corruption, for its particular 
Members, and that of the Life to come, where go Im. 
purity will be found. 

Marcellinus, who was both a very learned judi- 
cious, and juſt Man, after he had heard, with a 
deal of Attention, all that had been ſaid on both Sides, 
and cauſed the Acts of the Conference to be ſign'd by 
the Biſhops of both Parties, pronounced his Sentence 
whereby be declared, that the Donatiſts could not de. 
fend their Schiſm; and that the Orthodox had clearly 
proved the Truth. That therefore to hinder that the 
Corruption of an old Sore (theſe are his Terms) and 
which would not be cured by ſo clear a Declaration of 
the Truth, ſhould prove hurtful to others. and to re- 
duce it to be only prejudicial to itſelf, ſince it was 
their Deſire : He ordered all Sorts of Perſons of what 
Condition ſoever, to oppoſe the Aſſemblies of the Do- 
natiſts, in the Places where they lived. Beſides, he 
took from them all the Churches, the Uſe whereof he 
had granted them, to engage them to come to the 
Diſpute. He declared afterwards, that thoſe who 
would remain obſtinately in their Schiſm, ſhould be 
ſubject to the Penalties inflicted by the imperial Ordi- 
nances, which he had ſuſpended in Hopes of their 
Reformation. He granted, however, to the Donati 
Biſhops, the Liberty of returning to their Houſes, ac. 
cording to the publick Faith he had given them; be- 
ing willing to be a religious Obſerver of his Word, 
even to thoſe who would not keep their Word either 
to God or to the Church. He added, to ſuppteſs the 
Ravages committed by the Circumcellions (a Kind of 
Donatiſts) that the Places where the Maſters would not 
keep them in their Duty, ſhould be acquired to the 
Fiſc. 

Tui celebrated Conference prov'd advantageous, 
in that ſome ſchiſmatick Biſhops and ſeveral Laicks, 
returned to the Communion of the Church, and 2 
Auguſtin, to whom the Honour of the Diſpute was de- 
ferred, with the unanimous Conſent of all the ortho- 
dox Biſhops, ſays, that ever ſince that illuſtrious 
Triumph of the Truth, the Catholick Paſtors * 
pleas'd to ſee almoſt all Chriſtians re-united 25 I 
ſame Body ; and that a great Number of thoſe * 
Circumcellions, abjured their Error. But that 3 
was not made all at once; and the Biſhops " 4 
mained in the Schiſm, having added the Spite 0 ag 
ing been confounded to their former Rage, er 
more furious than before, and greater * rand 
Reconciliation offered to them. TY — though 
the Acts of the Conference had been falſified, on 


all imaginable Precautions had been uſed, to deprive. 


them of the Means of advancing that Calumny 3 hy 
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r ſaid; beſides the Secretaries of the Tri- 
xd the oe faned his Propoſitions, and Marcellinus 
ſcaled the . It was particularly againſt that 
judge chat the Schiſmaticks conceived an incredible 
Hatred, though he had behaved towards them with 
all the Clemency which could be ed from one 
who loved Peace. Not contented to fay that he had 
been corrupted by the Orthodox, they reſolved to 

-ocure his Ruin. In fact, Marinus coming into A. 
ien to command the Armies of the Emperor againſt 
Heraclian, who had revolted: They made him be- 
eve that Marcellinus was of the Party of the Rebels, 
and knew 10 well how to diſguiſe their Calumny, that 
that General had him put to Death; depriving, 
thereby, the Emperor Heraclius of a faithful Servant, 
and the Church of a very zealous Defender. He in- 
farmed the Emperor of his Judgment, by whom it 
was confirm'd ; and far from liſtening to the Ange 
of the Schiſmaticks, he made at Ravenna, the Year 
following, a Law by which the Laicks of their Party 
were puniſhed by large and heavy Fines, and the Clerks 
ſent into Exile; beſides the Reſtitution of the Baſi- 
licks, which had been left to them by Toleration, as 
we have ſaid, and the Confiſcation of all the Goods 
or Eſtates poſſeſſed by their Churches, to the Catho- 
lick Churches. St. Auguſtin ſpeaking of that Law, 
ſays, that the Emperor had decreed againſt them, 
« Penalties, leſs ſevere than they deſerved, agreeable 
© to a Chriſtian Manſuetude, and had contented him- 
« ſelf with the Baniſhment, inſtead of the laſt Sup- 
« plice.” 

The Circumcellions continued always in their Bruta- 
lity, and killed a Prieſt of Hippone, called Reſtitutus. 
Marcellinus, who had the Government of the eccleſi- 
altical Affairs, cauſed the Guilty to be ſeverely whip- 
ped, and had infallibly condemned them to die, if St. 
Auguſtin, who was extremely Meek, had not wrote to 
Marcellinus, to Donatus, Proconſul of Africa, and to 
a Judge called Apingius, very urging Letters, to intreat 
them that they ſhould not be put to Death, that the 
Suffrances of God's Servants, which ought to be 
* glorious in the Church, ſhould not be diſgraced by 
© the Blood of their Enemies; and that the Law of 
the Talion, ſhould not have Place among the 
© Deeds, or in Perſecutions, which muſt ſerve for an 
© Example of Patience to the Pagans. That if the 
* Proconſul ſhould make any Difficulty to grant that 
© Favour, he deſired him to keep the Criminals Pri- 
* ſoners, till he could write to the Emperor, to obtain 
from his Clemency the Favour he deſired. Hoping 
that he would grant it as eaſily, as he had done that 
to the Gentiles, who having ſome Years before, put 
to Death ſeveral Chriſtians, were notwithſtanding, 
Gs Requeſt made to his Majeſty, reprieved from 
Death.“ 

Dulcitius, whom the Emperor had ſent in 411, to 
* Marcellinus, ſucceeded to his Zeal for the Peace 
of the Church, as well as to his Dignity ; for the Ca- 
tholicks could not have a more courageous Protector, 
nor the Donatiſts, a more ſevere Executor of the im- 
perial Laws againſt them. Gaudencius, one of their 
bihops in Numidia, who had aſſiſted at the Diſpute, 
vas an Incendiary among thoſe, who were already but 
too much irritated againſt the Church. Dulcitius wrote 
do him a very civil Letter, to endeavour to bring him 
back to his right Senſes, and hinder him from burn- 
ng himſelf with all his People, as he pretended, ra- 
ther than return to the Communion of the Orthodox. 
Gaudencius anſwered him by two Letters, which the 

Tribune ſent to St. Auguſtin, who, though very buſy 
a that Time, anſwered him by a Book which he com- 
on Purpoſe, The Schiſmatick anſwered, and 


Book, 


Emeritus, another Donatiſt Biſhop, but more learn- 
ed than Gaudencius, ſucceeded not better againſt St, 
Auguſtin, - Pope Zozimus had ſent him into Maurita- 
oh with ſome other Prelates, to terminate the Dif- 
"Tnces of ſeveral Churches of that Province. Being 
* Ceſarea, he ſaw that falſe Biſhop who governed the 
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Church of the Schiſmaticks. He challenged him is 
a Diſpute before all the People, that being among his 
own, and very ſecure, he could propoſe thoſe fine 
Things, which, he ſaid, he could not propoſe in the 
Conference, where he had been one of the principal 
Actors, and where he had boaſted, he had neither 
been convicted, nor perſuaded. The Occaſion offer- 
ed very fair to be ſatisfied, and to renew the Fight ; 
but he declined it, though preſſed to it by his Fellow- 
Citizens; who — 4 to return to his Commu- 
nion, even to the Riſque of loſing their Fortune, if 
he could refute the Catholick Doctrine. His Adverfary 
ſpoke as he uſed to do, i. e. divinely well; and the 
poor Man, as if he had been ſtruck with Thunder; re- 
mained mute, and ſaid nothing, but that he eould 
not oppoſe the Will of ſo many; but could likewiſe 
* obey his own Will.” St. Auguſtin, in his Sermon 
on that Subject, examines ingeniouſly theſe Words, 
and draws from them the Subject of a powerful Ex- 
hortation, to the revolted agamſt the Church, to re- 
turn quickly to it. Emeritus, was notwithſtanding 
very learned and very eloquent, for in that great Con- 
ciliabule of Bagaia, which thoſe of his Communion 
had aſſembled againſt the Maximianiſts, he dictated 
the Sentence pronounced againſt them, which was ſo 
eloquent, that St. Auguſtin being blamed by Creſconius; 
to deceive Mankind by the Beauty of his Diſcourſes, 
and to be too nice on his Elocution, which he called 
ſeditious, and Enemy of the Truth; he quotes that 
Piece as much elaborated, to ſhew them, that if it 
was ever ſo true that he was as eloquent as repreſented 
by them, they could not condemn him for ſtudying 
his Speech, when he diſputed againſt their Errors ; 
ſince they had done the ſame in the Condemnation of 
thoſe of their Brethren who had deviated from their 
Principles. | 
St. Auguſtin wrote, at that Time, a Book, intitled, 
Of the Corruption of the Donatiſts, where he ſhews 
the Difference between them and the Arians; and 
treats in an excellent Manner of the Uſe of the Im- 
perial Laws againſt the Hereticks, to bring them back 
to the Unity of the Church. For though, ſays he, 
they ſeem to be made againſt them, becauſe of the 
Penalties they are ſubjected to, they are, notwith- 
ſtanding for their Advantage, becauſe the Fear of 
incurring the Chaſtiſements diſcerned in them, pro- 
cure the Converſion of ſeveral; When the Empe- 
* rors make bad Ordinances in favour of Error 
* againſt the Truth, the Faith of the Faithful is 
* try'd; and thoſe who perſevere are crown'd : But 
* when they make good Ordinances, in favour of the 
Truth, againſt Falſhood, Fear ſeizes thoſe who are 
© furious; and thoſe who have Senſe mend them- 
© ſelves. * | 
Notwithſtanding the Severity of the Laws, made 
from Time to Time by the orthodox Emperors againſt 
the Donatiſts, they continued powerful in Africa for a 
very conſiderable Time; ſo that, in the Year 591, they 
had ſtill Biſhops to govern their Churches; who, not 
contented to continue in the Schiſm, preſumed to e- 
qual themſelves to the Catholick Biſhops, and even 
pretended to the Rank of ime + when, according 
to the Cuſtom of the Province of Numidia, they were 
the moſt Antients, to the Excluſion of the orthodox 
Biſhops. Pope Gregory, inform'd of that Preſump- 
tion, wrote to the Biſhops of Numidia, and aſſured 
them that he would not touch on the antient Cuſtoms 
kept among them, provided they were not againſt the 
Catholick Faith; but that as to the Eſtabliſhment of 
Primates, he could not ſuffer that the Donatiſts ſhould 
retend to it, by Antiquity ; and, that they ought to 
* ſatisfied that they are permitted to govern their 
People, without pretending to an Equality with the 
orthodox Prelates. But it was not enough for Gregory 
to have wrote on that Subject to the African Biſhops, 
he wanted a ſtronger Authority than theirs, to ſhake 
the Inſolence of the Schiſmaticks : Therefore he wrote 
likewiſe to Gennadius, who commanded in Africa, and 
deſired him to employ his Power, to hinder the At- 
tempts they made daily againſt the Church ; 2 
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cauſe that the Primates, henceforwards, ſhould be e. with the Arians, in the frequent Reyolutions 


lected rather for their Merit, than in Conſideration of pened in Africa, were ſo confounded with ER hap 
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their See. ticks, that the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians take Here. 
The Donatifts, having afterwards united themſelves of them after the Sixth Century. no Notice 
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a permanent Colour, which penetrates the Sub- 
ce thereof. 

The Art of Dying is moſt commonly applied to 
Wool, Linnen, Cotton, Silk, Hair, Feathers, Horn, 
Leather; and the Threads and Webs thereof. 

A Dyer is a Sort of Chymiſt, and like him muſt 
have a Laboratory ſtocked, not with Alembicks, Re- 
torts, Recipients, &c. but with Coppers of different 
Sizes for his Operations; and with Drugs, he is fur- 
niſhed with from the three different Kingdoms I have 
run through, in my Chymical Peregrinations, viz. the 
Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal Kingdoms. 

The Vegetable Kingdom furniſhes him with Gums, 


Diem is the Art of Tinging any Matter with 
an 


Barks, Rinds, Roots, Seeds, &c.— The Gums are, Gums - 


Tragacenth, Arabict, Maſtich, and Sanguis Draconis. 
— The Barks are, Alder, Saplin, and Crab-Tree Barks. 
— The Seeds are Fenugreek-Seed, Cumin-Seed, &c. the 
Peels and Rinds are, Pomegranate-Peel, Walnut-Rinds ; 
beſides Walnut Roots, Galls, Sumach, Wheat-Flower, 
Broom, Agaric, Senna, Lemon-Juice, Vinegar, Aqua 
Vite, Linſeed-Oil, Indigo, Woad, Weld, Wood-Wax, 
Logwood, Fuſtich, Madder, Brazil, Cochineal, Kermes, 
Safflower, and Sanders. 

The Mineral Kingdom ſupply him with Steel-Filings, 
Slippe, Pewter, Copperas, Verdegreaſe, Antimony, Li- 
tharge, Arſenick, Allum, Argol, Salt-petre, Sal Armo- 
niac, Lime, &c. 

The Drugs he finds in the Animal Kingdom fit for 
his Uſe, are Honey, Ox-gall, Yolks of Eggs, Urine, &c. 

Of theſe Ingredients ſome are Colouring, and ſome 
Non-colouring. i 

The colouring Drugs are of three Sorts, blue, yellow, 
and red. The blue are Indigo, Woad, Weld, Wood- 
wax, and Logwood. The yellow is the Fuſtick. The 
red are Madder, Brazil, Cochineal, Kermes, Safflower, 
Sander, Anneto and young Fuſtick, for Orange Colours, 
and Wood-ſoot. 


Note, That Indigo is a Drug of a deep blue Colour, 


brought hither from the J/et-Indies : It is drawn 
from the Leaves of a Plant, which the Spaniards 
call Avil, and we Omele, Nil, Indian Woad, Glaſtum- 
indicum, Blue-weed, and Indigo; and is prepared 
thus : When the Plant is arrived at a certain Height, 
and its Leaves are in a good Condition, they cut 
them down, and throw them into a kind of Vault, 
covering them with Water. Theſe they boil toge- 
ther for the Space of 24 Hours; at the Top ſwims 
a Scum, with all the different Colours of the Rain- 
bow. Then the Water is let off into another Veſſel, 
where they agitate and ſkim it, as it were, with five 
or ſix long Poles, fitted together for that Purpoſe. 
This they continue to do, till the Water becomes 
of a deep green, and till the Grain, as they call it, 
forms itſelf, which they diſcover by taking a little 
of it out into another Veſſel, and ſpitting in it; for 
if they perceive then a blueiſh Dreg ſubſiding, they 
ceaſe to beat, The Matter then precipitates of it- 
ſelf to the Bottom of the Veſſel, and when it is well 
ſettled, they pour off the Water. After this they 
take out the [digo, and put it into little Linen Bags, 
and let it drain; which done, they put it into ſhal- 
low wooden Boxes, and when it begins to dry, 
they cut it into Slices, and let them harden in the 
Sun, There are ſeveral Kinds of Indigo ; the beſt 
is that called Serguiſſe, from the Name of a Village 
where it is prepared. That is beſt which is in flat 
Pieces, of a moderate Thicknets, pretty hard, clean, 


light enough to ſwim in the Water. 

a fine blue Colour, marked a little 8 of 
with Silver Streaks, and appearing reddifh Inſide 
rubbed on the Nail. hen 

Waoad gives alſo a blue Colour; it ar 
Seed, ſown annually in the Spring; ae a 
forth a Plant called Glaftum Sativum, whoſe For 
reſemble thoſe of Ribwort-plantain, They jw 
uſually three, four, or five Crops of Leaves 
Year ; but only the two or three firſt are of. 
Value; whereof the firſt is beſt, and the ref; 
their Order. When the Leaves are tipe th r 
or gather them; after which they carry den, 
Woad-mill, to grind them ſmall: Which au 
they are laid eight or ten Days in Piles or Heng. 
and at laſt made into a kind of Balls, which are ha 
in the Shade, on Hurdles to dry: Aﬀengards the 
break or grind them to Powder; and when — 
ſpread it on a Floor, and water it, which they cal 
Couching. Here they let it ſmoak and heat, till 
torrifying it every Day, it becomes quite dry, which 
they call Silvering; a Week after which it is in 2 
Condition to be uſed in Dying. A Weed blue is 2 
very deep Blue, almoſt black; and is the Bas of 
ſo many Sorts of Colours, that the Dyers have a 
Scale, whereby they compoſe the divers Sorts or 
Degrees of J/oad from the brighteſt to the deepeſt, 

Weld, is a Plant uſed to give a yellow Colour, 
and for this Reaſon called in Latin Luteola, of 
Luteus, yellow. This Plant is fown in a light 
Ground, in the Months of March or September; 
and is ripe in June or July. In hot Countries it is 
frequently dry enough when gathered ; but in 
colder, Care muſt be taken to dry it, Great Cir- 
cumſpection is to be uſed that it be not gathered 
before thorough ripe ; as alſo to prevent its getting 
Wet when gathered. This Plant is much cultivated 
in Kent, for the Uſe of the London Dyers. With 
the Help of Pot- aſhes, it yields a e Co- 
lour; but either by the Smallneſs of the Proportion 
put into the Liquor, or by taking from it a ſlighter 
Tincture, it ſerves to dye all Colours between white 
and a deep yellow. Its Dye will hold well, except 
againſt Urine and tartarous Liquors. 

Madder, is a red, bitter, aſtringent Root of 2 
Plant, called by Botaniſts Rubia TinZorum, which 
gives a ſtrong and rich red Colour. 

Brazil, is an American Wood, commonly fup- 


poſed to haye been thus denominated becauſe rt 


brought from Brazil; though Huet ſhews it "= 
been known by that Name many Years before 8 
Diſcovery of the Country. It is denominated _ 
riouſly according to the Places whence It l _ . 
Thus we have Brazil from Farnambuck, 5 1 5 : 
Japone of Lemon, of St. Martha and laſtly, 1 ; 
Ziletto, or Jamaica Wood brought from the ale, 
The Brazil Free ordinarily grows in ary 
Places, and in the Middle of Rocks; it Þ * 
thick and large, uſually crooked and Knotty * 
Flowers, which are of a beautiful R Brain. 
very agreeable Smell, which ſtrengthens t © wth 
Though the Tree be very thick, it 5 8 fl 
ſo groſs a Bark, that when the Savages = — 
it off the Wood, a Trunk, which before 40 
Thickneſs of a Man, is ſcarce left equal to buck is 
his Leg. The Brazil Wood of Fendt 
eſteemed the beſt. It muſt be choſen u. 


N 
Pieces, cloſe, ſound, without 2 aa 
p an 


ſuch as, upon ſplitting, 7 pale 
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N hewed has à ſaccharine Taſte. In dying 
. ſpurious Colour, and eaſily evaporates 
and fades; nor ĩs it to be uſed without Allum and 
by or Kermes-berry, called alſo Scarlet. grain, 
by the Greeks Coccos Paphica, by the Latins Vermi- 

Ins, by the French, Grain de Gall, or Vermeil, 13 
kind of Neſt of an Inſet, about the Size of a 
Tuniper-berry, round, ſmooth, and glofly, of a 
beautiful red Colour, and full of a mucillaginous 
Juice, of the ſame Dye; found adhering to the 
Bark, on the Stern and Branches of a ſort of Scar- 
Jet Oak, called by Botaniſts Ilex Acuicata, Cocci-glan- 
difera;, growing in Spain, Languedoc, and other 
hot Countries. The Kermes-berry, is of great Uſe 
in dying Scarlet, and is prepared thus : The Grain 
being taken when ripe, is ſpread on Linen; and 
at firſt, while it abounds moſt with Moiſture, is 
turned twice or thrice a- day, to prevent its heating, 
till ſuch Time as there appears a red Powder among 
it; this is ſeparated, by paſſing it through a Searce; 
and then the Grain is again ſpread abroad on the 
Linen, till the fame Redneſs of Powder is perceived 
when the ſifting is repeated. This Proceſs is con- 
tinued while any red Powder is diſcovered on the 
Surface of the Grain, which is {till paſſed through 
the Searce, till it yield no more. In the Beginning, 

* when the ſmall red Grains are found to move, as 
they will do, they are ſprinkled over with ſtrong 
Vinegar, and rubbed between the Hands. Was 
not this Precaution taken, out of every Grain would 
be formed a little Fly, which would ſkip and fly 
about for a Day or two; and at laſt changing its 
Colour fall down dead. The Grain being quite 
emptied of its Pulp or red Powder, by the Proceſs 
above-mentioned, is waſhed in Wine, and then ex- 
poſed to the Sun; after this, it is put up into ſmall 
Bags; and along with it, the Proportion of red Duſt 
which it has afforded. According to Mr. wie; mls 
Experiments made at Montpelier, the Kermes-Berry 
has the Effect of Galls, when mixed with Vitriol, 
11-1 makes a good Ink; mixed with Oil of Tartar, 
vi Lime- Water, irs Colour turns from a Vermilion 
to a Crimſon Colour. In a Decoction of turnſole 
Flowers, it retains its proper Colour. 

Fuſtick, is a yellow Wood which yields a fine 
golden Colour, but there ſhould be ſome. other In- 
gredients mixed with it to make it laſting. The 
Dyers uſe it chiefly for Black, but ſome of the ableſt 
and honeſteſt among them, who would dye none 
but the beſt, and molt laſting Colours, are of Opi- 
nion it ſhould be abſolutely excluded out of all dying. 
Beſides this there is another kind of Fuftick, or 
Fuftel, growing in Italy, Provence, &c. uſed to dye 


a Coffec-Colour. ; 


The on-colouring Ingredients , are all the others 
abovementioned under the three different. Claſſes of 


Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal Kingdoms; which 


non colouring Ingredients borrow different Denomina- 
tons from their different Qualities ; for ſome. are re- 
Uingent, or binding, as Galls, Sumach, Alder-Bark, 
komegranate- Peel, Walnut-Rinds and Roots, Sapling- 
xk, and Crab-Treec Bark: And others Smeeticks, or 
Adterſives, as Soap, Fullers-Earth, Linſeed-Oil, Ox- 
Gall, Sc. To the Claſs of non-colouring Ingredients, 
way allo be added Water, by Dyers called WÞite Li- 
r; which is of two Sorts, viz. Well-Iater, and 
der- Mater. Melli ater is uſed in Reds, and in 
cther Colours wanting Reſtringency, as well as in dy- 
ing Stuffs of a looſe Contexture, as Callico, Fuſtian, 
and the ſeveral Species of Cottons; but nought for 
Blues, and making Yellows and Greens Jook ruſty. 
Nver-Water, nich is ſofter and ſweeter than the 
tormer, and diſſolves Soap better, is uſed in moſt 
Caſes for Waſhing, Rinkng, Cc. the Cloths after 
Dying. Beſides this there is a Liquor, abſolutely ſo 
(ew, which is made of one Part of Bran and fine 

wer. Water, boiled an Hour, and put in a Ciſtern to 
ide. This Ligior, if kept four or five Days in 
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Summer, turns too ſour, and becomes unfit for the 
Uſe it is prepar'd, which is to contribute to the hold- 
ing of the Colour; for as Starch, which is only the 
Flower of Brin, makes a clinging Paſte which will 
conglutinate Paper, though not Wood or Metals; 
likewiſe, Bran-Li are us'd to mealy dying Stuffs, 
as to Madder, which is render'd clammy and gluti- 
nous by being boil'd in Bran-Water; and thus made 
to ſtick better to the Villi of the Stuff dy'd. | 
Having thus provided our Dyer's Laboratory, with 
all Things neceffary for his Profeſſion, we maſt, be- 
fore he can apply them to Uſe, give him ſome theo- 
rical Inſtructions, relating to the Art of Dying, in ge- 
neral, viz. 1. That out of all the Materials which 
of themſelves give Colour, as red, yellow, and blue, 
with the primitive fundamental Colour, white; ariſes 
that — Variety of Colours, we ſee in &'d Stuffs. 
2. That few of the colouring Materials (as Cochencal, 
Soot, Wood-Wax, or Woad) are in their outward, 
and firſt Appearance of the ſame Colour, which by 
the ſlighteſt Diſtempers and Solutions in the weakeſt 
Menftrua, they dye upon Cloth, Silk, Se. 3. Thar 
many of the colouring Materials will not yield their 
Colours, without much grinding, ſteeping, boiling, 
fermenting, or Corroſion, by powerful Menſtrua, as 
Red-Wood, Weld, Woad, Annoto, Sc. 4. That 
many of the colouring Materials, will of themſelves 
give no colouring at all, or give it with much Diſad- 
vantage, unleſs the Cloth, or other Stuff to be /d, 
be firſt cover'd, with ſome other Matter, though co- 
lour-leſs ; as Madder, Weld, and Brazil, with Allum. 
5. That ſome of the colouring Materials, by the'Help 
of other colour-leſs Ones, do ſtrike different Colours 
from what they would alone, and of themſelves, and 
that according to the different Salts the colour-leſs Ma- 
terials abound with, and the different Species of co- 
louring Ones, v. g. urinous Salts and Alkalies, alter 
the Colour of the Infuſions of Balouęſtia or Pomegra- 
nate-Flowers, Red-Roſes, Clove-July-Flowers, Meze- 
rion, Peaſe-Bloom, Violets, and Cyamus-Flowers ; 
and the Juices of the Berries of Liguftrum, of Black- 
Chetri-s, and Blackthorn-Berries from red to green. 
Cocheneal, which of itſelf is Red, by the Affuſion of 
Spirit of Vitriol (which is an acid Salt) ſtrikes the moſt 
vivid Crimſon that can be imagined ;* and with uri- 
nous Salts and Alkalies, will be again changed into an 
obſcure Colour betwixt a Violet and a Purple. Uri- 
nous Spirits and Alkalies, make the yellow Infuſions 
of Madder, Roots, Red, of Brazil-Wood, purpliſh ; 
of Lignum nephreticum, blue; the red Infaficn of 
Logwood, purple; and of the Leaves of Sena, red. 
Acid Salts quite alter the ſaid Infufions from Red to 
Yellow, All red, blue, and white Flowers are im- 
mediately upon the Affuſion of an Alkali, changed to 
a green Colour, and thence in no long Proceſs of Time, 
turn Yellow ; and all the Parts of Vegetables which 
are green, will in like Manner ſtrike a Yellow with 
an Alkali. The blue Seed-Huſks of Claſtrum Siloeftre, 
old gather'd and dry, diluted with Water, ſtain a 
Blue, which upon the Affuſion of Lye ſtrikes a Green 
which faid Green or Blue being touched with Oil of 
Vitriol, hes a Purple, and all theſe three Colours 
ſtand. 6. That ſome Colours, as Madder, Indigo, and 
Woad, by reiterated Tinctures will at laſt become 
Black. 7. That though Green be the moſt frequent 
and common of natural Colours, yet there is no ſim- 
ple Ingredient, which is now uſed alone, to gye Green 
with upon any Material; Sap-Green, the condenſed 
Juice of the Rhamnus-Berry, being tlie neareft, and 
this only us'd by Country People. 8. There is no 
black Thing in Uſe which dyes bia:k, though both 
the Coals and Soot of moſt Things burnt or ſcorched, 
be of that Colour; and the blacker by how much, the 
Matter, before it was burnt, was whiter, as in the 
famous Inſtance of Ivory Black. 9. The Tincture of 
ſome dying Stuffs will fade even with laying, or with 
the Air, of will ſtain even with Water, but very much 
with Wine, Vinegar, Urine, c. ſo that what we 
have faid of the different Changes which happen in 
Colours, by the Mixture of different Salts there is not 
— 10 0 one 
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one Colour truely fix'd, ſince what ſeems to ſtand, and 
be Lye-Proof, is either wholly deſtroy'd by a different 
Salt, or chang*d into a much different Colour. 10. Some 
of the Dyer's Materials are us'd to bind and ſtrengthen 
a Colour, ſome to brighten it, ſome to give Luſtre to 
the Stuff, ſome to diſcharge and take off the Colour, 
either in whole or in Part, and ſome out of Fraud, to 
make the Material dy'd, if coſtly, to be heavier. 
11. Some dying Ingredients, or Drugs, by the Coarſe- 
neſs of their Bodies, makes the Thread of the dy'd 
Stuff ſeem coarſer ; and ſome by ſtriking them ſmaller ; 
and ſome by levigating their Aſperity finer. 12. Ma- 
ny of the ſame Colours are 4 upon different Stuffs 
with different Materials, as Red- Wood uſed in Cloth, 
not in Silks; Annoto in Silks, not in Cloth; ſo that 
they may be dy'd at ſeveral Prices. 13. Scouring and 
Waſhing of Stuff to be dy*d, is to be done with ap- 
propriate Materials; as ſometimes with Ox-Galls, 
ſometimes with Fullers Earth, ſometimes with Soap : 
This latter being pernicious in ſome Caſes, where Pot- 
Aſhes will ſtain or alter the Colour. 14. Where 
great Quantities of Stuffs are to be dy'd together, or 
where they are to be done with great Speed, and 
where the Pieces are very long, broad, thick, &c. 
they are to be differently handled, both in Reſpect to 
the Veſſels and Ingredients. 15. In ſome Colours and 
Stuffs, the tingent Liquor mult be boiling, in other 
Caſes blood-warm, in ſome it may be cold. 16. Some 
tingent Liquors are fitted for Uſe by long keeping, and 
in ſome the Virtue wears away by the ſame. 17. Some 
Colours or Stuffs, are beſt dy d by reiterated Dippings 
into the ſame Liquor at ſeveral Intervals of Time, and 
ſome by continuing longer, and other leſſer while 
therein. 18. In ſome Caſes, the Matter of the Veſlel 
wherein the Liquors are heated, and the Tinctures 
prepar d, muſt be regarded; as that the Kettles be 
Pewter for Bow-dye. 19. Little Regard is had how 
much Liquor is us'd in proportion to the dying Drugs, 
the Liquor being rather adjuſted to the Bulk of the 
Stuff, as the Veſſels are to the Breadth of the 
ſame ; the Quantity of the dying Drugs being pre- 

rtioned to the Colour, higher or lower, and to 
the Stuffs both, as likewiſe the Salts are to the dying 
Drugs. 

From theſe general Obſervations on the Art of Dy- 
ing with Regard to the Theory, we'll deſcend on 
more particular Ones of the ſame Kind, relating to 
our Colouring, and Non-colouring Ingredients, before 
we go to work. 

For our colouring Druzs it muſt beobſerved. 1. That 
though Iron and Steel, or what is made from them, are 
uſed in dying Black, it cannot be demonſtrated but by 
mere Suppoſitions drawn from its Uſtulation and At- 
triction, that it contributes thereto, v. g. we ſee that 
green oaken Boards become black by the Affriction 
of a Saw ; that a green Apple cut with a Knife turns 
of the ſame Colour ; that the white Greaſe wherewith 
the Wheels of Coaches are anointed, becomes like- 
wiſe black by means of the Iron Boxes wherewith the 
Nave is lined, and the Friction between the Nave and 
the Axle- tree; that an oaken Stick becomes black by 
a violent Friction againſt other Wood in a turning 
Lath ; and that the black Colour on earthen Ware is 
given with Scalings of Iron vitrified; but no Philoſo- 
pher has attempted yet to aſſign the Manner how ſuch 
a Thing is effected; neither is it a Thing eſſential to 
the Art of Dying; it ſuffices to know, that Copperas 
the moſt uſual Ingredient for dying Black, is the Salt 
of Pyrites, wherewith old Iron is incorporated, and 
wherever this is uſed, ſome of the Aſtringents are to 
accompany it. | 

2. That Red-Wood chopp'd and ground in a Mill, 

is us'd for dying Cloth, Rugs, Sc. of the coarſer 
Sort. Its Tincture which is a Sort of Brick-Colour, 
is got out by long boiling it with Galls, and the Cloth 
along with it, it ſtands better than Brazil. 
3. That Brazil, chopp'd alſo and ground, dyes a 
Pink-Colour or Carnation, neareſt approaching Co- 
cheneal: It is uſed with Allum, and ſerves alſo for 
Purples with Pot-Aſhes; it eaſily ſtains. 
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4. That Madder gives a Colour n 
the Bow-Dye, or New-Scarlet : T wd- coaching 
Scarlets are dy'd with it. hoſe calle Baſtarg. 


It end 
and is uſed both with Allum and Arge er lng 


well. The brighteſt Dyes with Mad and hold; 
over-dying the Stuff, and then Fraud re made by 


by back boiling in Argol. It is uſ- 8 Part of It 
inſtead of — Liquor. uſcd with Bran- Water 

5. Cocheneal uſed with Bran-I; : 
Furnace, with Aqua-tortis, gives rey 2 Pewter 
us, though improperly, Scarlet in Grain ons 
takes off the intenſe Redneſs of this Colour Any Aci 
it towards an Orange or Flame Colour: «oe turns 
lour the Spaniſh Leather and Wool, us'd by Tra Go 
dy'd. Ae 

6. Annoto gives an Orange-Colo a 
Silks, Linens, and Cottons, 2 it 2 E ally to 
Cloth: It is uſed with Pot-Aſhcs. Penetrate 

7. Weld, by the Help of Pot-Aſhes, vicdd 
brown Colour; though it is uſed to gi ' a deep 
Yellows. 7 to give al Song 6 

8. Wood-Wax or Green-Wood, | 
Tinctoria, and the Dyer's Weed, — the ls 1 
as Weld, though its Uſe is chiefly confin'd to — 
Cloths. It is ſet with Pot-Aſhes or Urine 580 

9. Fuſtick is of two Sorts, young and ol Th 
former chopp'd and ground yields a Sort of reddiſh 
Colour: The latter a Hair-Colour diſtant feyera Det 
grees of Yellow from the former. It ſpends with or 
oy Salts, works either hot or cold, and holes 

10. Wood-Soot, containing not only a Colour, but 
a Salt, needs nothing to extract its Dye, or aus it 
ſtrike on the Stuff. The natural Colour it yields is 
that of Honey, but it is the Foundation of many cther 
Colours on Wool and Cloth only. 

11. Woad, ground or chopp'd with a Mill for the 
Purpoſe, is made up into Balls, which being broken 
and ſtrew*d on Lime or Urine, is us'd with Pot-Ah 
or Sea-Weed, and gives a laſting Blue. Lime 
or Chalk, accelerates the Fermentation of the Woad, 
which in three or four Days will work like a Guile of 
Beer, and be covered with a greeniſh Froth or Flower. 
An intenſe Woad-Colour is almoſt Black, that is, is 
of a Damſon Colour: It is the Foundation of ſo many 
Colours, in its different Degrees of Shades, that the 
Dyers have a Scale whereby to compute the Lightneſs 
and Depth of this Colour. | 

12, Indigo is of the like Nature, and us d for the 
ſame Purpoſes as Woad, only that it is ſtronger. 

13. Logwood, chopp'd and ground, yields a pur- 
pliſh Blue: It may be us'd with Allum. Formal i 
was of ill Repute, as a moſt falſe and fading Colour; 
but ſince it has been us'd with Galls, it is leſs com- 
plain'd of. | 

For the non-colouring Ingredients, it muſt be ob⸗ 
ſerv'd, likewiſe, 1. That for true or Spaniſb Blacks, 
are uſed Copperas, Steel-Filings, and Slipp (the Stuff 
found in the Troughs of old Grind-Stones, whereon 
Edge Tools have been ground) but not for the Far 
ders Blacks. 3 

2. That Pewter diſſolved in Aqua- ſortis, is uſed io 
the new Scarlet or Bow-Dye. 4 

3. That Litharge, though not 6wn'd or allow'd, 
uſed to add Weight to dy*d Silks. Pur 

4. That Antimony is us'd chiefly for the ſame 10 h 
poſe, though it alſo contains a tingent Sulphur, * 
by Precipitation, Cc. affords a great Vary 9 4 
lours. ; 

5. That Arſenick is us'd in dying Crimſon, which ' 
know very well, gives it a Luſtre. «hole 

6. That Verdigreaſe is uſed by Linen Dyers, in 
yellow and green Colours. N 

7. That Allum is much uſed, though with W 
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tent is not agreed on; whether to render Wa 
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proper Menſtruum to extract the tingent Partic 


certain hard Drugs? Or to ſcour the Sordes which may 
interpoſe between the Stuff and the Dye, an 
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* r? Or to contribute to the Colour itſelf, as 
8 to Galls in making Black, or Juice of 
1 to Cocheneal, in Carnations, or Aqua-fortis 
im regnated with Pewter in the Bow- Dye? Or, which 
— more probable, to ſerve as a Vinculum between 
he Cloth and Colour, as clammy Oils, and Gum-Wa- 
ters, do in Painting ; Allum being a Subſtance whoſe 
accelerated Particles diffolved with hot Liquors, will 
enter the Pores of Stuffs, and on which the Particles 
of dying Drugs will catch. Though it may alſo ſerve 
another Uſe, viz. to dry up certain Particles which 
diſagreed with the Colour, to be ſuper-induced : To 
which add, that it may alſo ſerve to brighten a Colour, 
by incruſtating the Stuff to be d' d with its Cryſtals, 
on which the Dye coming to be applied, has a finer 
Effect, than if it was applied on a ſcabrous Matter, 
fach as an un-allumed Cloth 1s. 

8. That Bran and Bran-Water, whoſe Flowers en- 
ter the Pores of the Stuff, levigates its Surface, and 
thus renders the Colour laid on it more beautiful; much 
as Woods to be gilded, are firſt ſmoothen'd over with 
white Colours. 

9. That Salt-petre is uſed chiefly with Aqua-fortis, 
in theBow-Dye, to brighten Colours by back-boiling ; 
for which Purpoſe, Argol is moſt commonly us'd. 

10. That Lime or Calx, is uſed in the Working of 
blue Fats. 

11. That Yolks of Eggs and Ox-Gall, are only 
wd by a few particular Dyers to ſcour, promote Fer- 
mentation, and increaſe Weight. 

12. That Stale Urine is us'd as a Lixivium to ſcour, 
alſo to help the Fermentation and heating of Woad 
though is is alſo us'd in the blue Fats inſtead of Lime: 
In reality, as it diſcharges, the Yellow, wherewith Black 
and moſt Greens are compounded, it is uſed to ſpend 
Weld withal; yet it is known, that the Urine or old 

Mud of piſſing Places, will dye a well ſcour'd Piece of 
Silver of a golden Colour; it being with this (not 
Bath Water as imagined) that the Bath Six-pences, &c. 
are prepar'd. | 

13. That Gums, Tragacanth, Arabick, Maſtick, 
and Sanguis Draconis, are us'd in dying Silk, chiefly 
to give it a Gloſs, which may make it ſeem finer as 
well as ſtiffer, and to increaſe its Weight. 


Note, That concerning Weight which Colours give to 
Silks, one. Pound of raw Silk loſes four Ounces by 
waſhing out the Gums and natural Sordes. That 
the ſame ſcour'd Silk may be rais'd to above thirty 
Ounces by the remaining twelve, if it be 4y'd 
Black, with certain Materials; that the Reaſon why 
black Colour may be q d the heavieſt is, that all 
ponderous Drugs may be yd Black, whereas, per- 
haps, there ſeem to be few or no Materials where- 
with to increaſe the Weight of Silk, which will 
conſiſt with fair light Colours. That of Things 
uſeful in Dying, eſpecially Black, nothing increaſes 
Weight ſo much as Galls ; by Means whereof black 
Silks recover the Weight which they loſt by waſh- 
ing out their Gum : Nor is it counted extraordinary, 
that Black ſhould gain about four or ſix Ounces in 
the Dying upon each Pound. Next to Galls, old 
Fuſtick increaſes the Weight, about one and a half 
in twelve. Madder about an Ounce. Weld half 
an Ounce. Blue Fat in deep Blues about the fifth 
Stall, adds no conſiderable Weight: Neither do 
Logwood, Cochineal, or Annoto; nor even Cop- 
peras of itſelf where Galls are not. Slipp adds 
much to the Weight, and gives a deeper Black than 


Copperas, which affords a good Excuſe for the 
Dyers that uſe it. 


Mete, Alfo, that the dying Materials are generally ap- 
plied in Decoctions made in Water, more or leſs 
ſtrong, according to the Occaſion ; ſometimes by 
only dipping the Stuff in the Vault or Dye, ſome- 
umes by boiling it therein; and ſometimes by 

ving it a Day or two more to ſteep. For the 
Allum in dying Silks is always applied cold, in 


* 
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which State alone, it contributes to the Brightneſs 
of the Dye. af 


From all theſe Obſervations, we may juſtly infer, 
that four Things are requiſite for a good Dye, viz. 
1. The opening or rarifying of the Body to be 4% d, 
to diſpoſe it to imbibe the Colour. 2. The Tincture 
or Dye itſelf. 3. The binding or fixing the Colour, 
to r its fading, or being diſcharg'd. And, 
4. The Luftre or Brightneſs. 

There are two Manners of Dying, one hot, the 0- 
ther cold. Dying-hot, is when the Liquors and Ingre- 
dients are boil'd before the Cloth be dipp*'d therein, 
or even when the Cloths themſelves are boil'd in the 
Dye. Dying.cold, is when the Ingredients are diſſoly'd 
cold; or at leaſt ſuffer'd to grow cold, ere the Stuffs 
be put in them. | 8 0 

Wich theſe uſeful and indiſpenſibly, neceſſary In- 
ſtructions, we may venture to ſtep into our Labora- 
tory, in order to put them in Practice; where we 
may apply ourſelves to dye all Sorts of different Stuffs, 
of all Sorts of Colours, viz. all Sorts of woollen Ma- 
nufactures, as Cloths, Serges, Druggets, Sc. Wools 
for Tapeſtry, and black Wools for Cloths, Se 
Sc. All Sorts of Silks; all Sorts of Threads; and 
Hats; of all Sorts of Colours, viz. Black, Scarlet, 
properly ſpeaking, Violet-Scarlet, Purple, Amaranth, 
and Panſy-Scarlet ; Crimſon-Reds, Carnations, Flame 
and Peach-Colours ; Orange-Aurora, or golden-yel- 
low, Brick-Colour, Onion-Pcel-Colour ; all ' Sorts of 
Blues; dark Browns, Minims and Tan-Colours ; 
Pearl-Colours ; all Sorts of Greens ; Pale-Yellows, 
Lemon-Colours; Sulphur-Colours; Olive-Colours ; 
Feulemort; Hair-Colours; Muſk and Cinnamon- 
Colour, and Nacarat or bright Orange-Red. 

We'll begin to dye black ſuperfine Cloth, of the 
beſt Sort, which we'll do by firſt giving it a deep 
Blue, in a ſtrong Decoction made of Woad and Indi- 
go; which done, the Cloth or Stuffs are to be boil'd 
with Allum and Tartar, or Pot-Aſhes, then madder- 
ed with common Madder, and afterwards dy*d 
with Aleppo, Galls, Copperas, and Sumach ; and 
laſtly finiſhed 7 back-boiling in Weld. 

Scarlet is dy*d with Kermes and Cocheneal, to which 
may be added Agarick and Arſenick, to make the 
Colour brighter, Crimſon-Scarlet is given with Co- 
cheneal, Maſtich, Aqua-fortis, Sal-Armoniack, Sub- 
limate and Spirit of Wine. Violet-Scarlet, Purple, 
Amaranth, and Panſy-Scarlets, are given with Woad, 
Cocheneal, Indigo, Braziletto, Brazil and Orchal. 
For common Reds, pure Madder is uſed without o- 
ther Ingredients. Crimſon-Reds, Carrations, Flame 
and Peach-Colour, are dy'd according to their ſeveral 
Hues, with Cocheneal, Maſtich, without Madder and 
the like. Orange-Aurora, or golden Yellow, Brick- 
Colour, and Onion-Peel-Colour, are given with Woad 


and Madder, temper'd according to their reſpective 


Shades, : 

There are but two Sorts of Blues, one dark, and 
the other brighter: The dark Blue is given with a a 
ſtrong Tincture of Woad, and the brighter with the 
ſame Colour, as it weakens in working. 
Dark-Browns, Minims, and Tan-Colours, are given 
with Woad, weaker in Decoction than for Black, 
with Allum, and Pot-Aſhes ; after which they are 
maddered higher than Black : For Tan-colouring a 
little Cocheneal is added. 

Pearl-Colours are given with Galls and Copperas; 
ſome are begun with Walnut: tree-Roots, and finiſh'd 
with the former; though to make them more ſer- 
viceable, they dip them in a weak Tincture of Co- 
chencal. 


Greens are begun with Woad, and finiſh'd with 

Weld. | 
| Pale-Yellow, Lemon-Colour, and Sulphur-Colour, 
are given with Weld only. 

Olivc-Colours, of all Degrees, are firſt put in Green, 
and taken down again with Soot, more or leſs, accord- 
ing to the Shade requir'd. 

Feulemorr, 


Feulemort, Hair-e6lour, Muſk; and Cintiafnon- 
colour, are given with Weld and Madder. 

Nacarat, or bright Orange-red, is given with Weld 
and Goat's-Hair, boiled with Pot-Aſhes; Fuſtiek 
here, is forbid as a falſe Colour. | 

Wools for Tapeſtry, ate dyed in the ſame Manner 
as Cloth, excepting Blacks, which are only to be woad- 
ed, and then put in black as above. Black Wools 
for Cloths and Serges, may be begun with Walnut- 
tree Roots, and Walnut Rinds, and fihiſhed by dip- 
ping, it in a Vault of Black. 

Silks are dyed in a Manner quite different from 
Cloths or Stuffs ; for they are firſt boiled with Soap, 
Sc. then ſcowered and waſhed out in the River, and 
afterwards ſteeped in Allum-Water cold. If they are 
to be dyed Crimſon they muſt be ſcowered a ſecond 
Time, before they be put in the Cocheneal Vault, 

Three different Sorts of Crimſon-Colours, are given 
to Silks, viz. red Crimſon, violet Crimſon, and Cinna- 
mon Crimſon. 

To dye Silk Red-Crimſon, it muſt be boiled an 
Hour and a half, in a Decoction of Cocheneal, Maſtich, 
Galls, Turmerick, Arſenick and Tartar, all put to- 
gether in a Copper of fair Water almoſt boiling ; 
when the Silk has boiled for that Space of Time, it is 
left to ſtand in the Liquor till the next Day. The 
Viol#t-Crimſon, is alſo given with Cocheneal, Arſenick, 
Tittar, and Galls; but the Galls in leſs Proportion 
than in the former. When the Silk is taken out, it is 
to be well waſhed, and put in a Vault of Indigo. The 
Citnamon-Crimſot: is begun like the Violet, but finiſhed 
by Back-boiling ; if too bright, with Copperas ; if dark 
with a Dip in Indigo. 

Sills dyed of two Sorts of Blues, viz. Light-blue, 
and Skz-5Iue. Light-blue are glven in a Back of In- 
digo. Sky-3lues, are begun with Orchal, and finiſhed 
with Indigo. 

To give a Citron-Coloter, the Silk is firſt allumed, 
then welded with a little Indigo. Pale-Yellows, after 
alluming, are dyed in Weld alone. Pale and brown 
Auroras, after alluming, are welded ſtrongly, then 
taken down with Rocou diſſolved with Pot- Aſhes. 
Flame-Colour is begun with Rocou, then allumed, and 
dipped in a Vault or two of Brazil. Carnation and 
Roſe-Colours, are firſt alluffied, then dipped in Brazil, 
and Braziletto. Lead-Colour, is given with Fuſtick, 
or With Weld, Braziletto, Galls, and Copperas. But 
the Galls on theſe and other Occaſions, are not to be 

over-dofſed, which increaſes the Weight to the Damage 
of the Purchaſer ; for which Reaſon it is puniſhed in 
Hate as a Fraud: In Reality few but black Silks need 
Galls. 

Black Silks, of the coarſer Sort, are begun by ſcour- 
ing them with Soap, as for other Colours; which 
done, they are waſhed out, wrung, and boiled an 
Hour in old Galls, where they are left to ſtand a Day 
or two; after which they are waſhed again with fair 
Water, wrung and put in another Vault with new and 
tine Galls ; then wathed and wrung again, and finiſh- 
ed in a Vault of Black. Fine black Silks are only put 
once into (Calls, viz. the new and fine Sort, which bas 
only boiled an Hour; then they are waſhed and wrung 
out, and dipped thrice in Black, to be afterwards 
brought down by Back-boiling with Soap. 

Thread is dycd likewiſe, of all Sorts of Colours, and 
begun by ſcowring it in a Lye of good Aſhes; after 
which it is wrung, rinſed out in River Water, and 
wrung again. Thus prepared, the Dyer gives it what 
Colour he pleaſes, with the following Drugs, viz. 
Red Colour, both bright and dark, Flame- Colour, &c. 
wich Brazil, either alone, or with a Mixture of Rolac. 
Violet, dry Roſe, and Amaranth, with Brazil, taken 
down with Indigo. Bright blue, with Braziletto and 
Indigo. Bright green, is firſt dyed blue, then Back- 
boiled with Braziletto, and Verdet, and laſtly woaded. 
Dork green, is given like the former, only darkening 
more betore woading. Lemon or pale Yellow, with 

Weld mixed with Rolac. Feultmort and Olive-Colour, 
with Galls and Copperas, taken down with Weld, 
Rolac, or Fuſtick. And black with Galls and Cop- 
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*ras taken down and AMhed with Pari 
Fe are dyed with Basken brazilect Wood, 
and Verdegreaſe, diffolved and boiled in Coppen, 
pable of receiving, beſides tlie Liquor chekere 02. 
of Hats on their Blocks or Moulds. Her- 4 eng 
left to boil ſome Time; after which th Hats r 
out, and left to ſtand and cool; then a ae taken 
and thus alternately, oſtner or ſeldomer, H oa, 
is of a Nature to take the Dye with more ot — Stu 
culty ; as we deſign to explain it in a 5 Dic. 
Manner in our Treatiſe of Hatters, under the f e 

As there are Fraud and Knavery, amo 


he Letrer H. 
in all other Profeſſions, ſome Artiſts hve Dyers, x 


the Secret of making Proof of the Triith of over 


of examining the Juſtice and Legitit res ind 
Compoſition, in the following — 8 then 
Woollen Stuffs. ith or 

To diſcover whether a Cloth has been d 
by the Dyer, and the proper Foundations lid * 
Spot, by the French called Roſette; of the Bignek my 
Shilling, ought to be left, beſides a white Stip: deb, 
the Cloth and the Lift. Further Proof is had by boi 
ing the dyed Staff in Water with other Igel 
erent according to the Quality of the Dye to be v 
If the Colour ſuſtain the 7%, i. e. do not diſchares 4 
all or very little, ſo that the Water is nor tincture) by 
it, the Dye is pronounced good: Otherwiſe falf 

There are alfo Proofs of the Dyes of Silks: vr 
For red Crimſon, the Proof is made by boiling the 
Silk with an equal Weight of Allum. For Scarlet 
Crimſon, it is boiled with Soap, almoſt of the Weight 
of the Silk, For Violet-Crimſon, with Allum of 
equal Weight with the Silk, or with Citron ſute 
about a Pint to a Pound of Silk. Theſe Ingredients 
are to be mixed, and put in fair Water, when it be- 
gins to boil ; after which, the Silks are alſo to be put 
in; and after boiling the whole for half a quarter 
of an Hour, if the Dye be falſe, the Liquor of the ted 
Crimſon will be Violet, in caſe it have been dyed with 
Orchal, or very red, if with Brazil. That of Crimſon- 
Scarlet, if Rolac have been uſed, will become of an 
Aurora Colour, or if Brazil has been uſed, red. And 
that of Yielet-Crimſon, if Brazil or Orchal have been 
uſed, will be of a Colour bordering on red. On the 
contrary, if the three Sorts of Crimſon be truly dyed, 
their Liquor will diſcover very little Alteration. A. 
{till ſurer Way to diſcover whether Crimſon Silks have 
been rightly dyed, is by boiling a Piece of ſtandard 
dyed Crimſon Silk, kept for that Purpoſe at Dyer r- 
hall, after the ſame Manner, and then comparing the 
Tincture of the two Liquors. 

To diſcover whether other Colours have been dyed 
with Galls, the Silk is put in fair boiling Water, with 
Pot-Aſhes, or Soap, neatly of the Weight of the Silk, 
after ſome Time, it is taken out; upon which if i 
has been dyed with Galls, the Colour will be all va- 


niſhed, and nothing but that of the Galls left, which s 


a Sort of Feulemert, or Wood- colour. The dying Silk 
with Galls may alſo be detected by putting it in boil 
ing Water, with a Gallon of Citron Juice; being tz 
ken out and waſhed in cold Water, and then dipped 


To diſcover whether black Silks have been Wipes 
with Galls, Steel-filings, or Slipp, it is bail'd in a 
Water, with twice its Weight of Soap: If it be hen 
with Galls it will turn reddiſh, otherwiſe it wil keep 
its Colour. firſt 

To diſcover Whether black Cloths have been 8 
waaded and maddered, a Sample of it, and a 8 
ſame Time a Sample of ſtandard min. » Top To 
Purpoſe by the Dyer's Company, 1s to be FR ? 
then as moch 7 4 Allan as is equal in Nog 7 
both, together with a like Weight of Pot-Aſhes, hon 
be put over the Fire in a Pan of Bran-Water N 
it begins to boil the two Samples are to be P 17 d. 
and after half an Hour to be taken out and fon ; 
the Piece which has only been woaded will k ir have 
blueiſh, with ſomewhat of a dull Green 3 ' 4 Tan 
been both woaded and maddered, it will be 0 or 
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- Colour; and if it have been neither woaded 


nor maddered, its Colour will be dunniſh between ; 


d Fallow. For Cloths yd of a minim 
mw th Proof is to be made after the ſame Man- 
ner as that of Blacks. _ 5000 i 

To know whether Scarlet, or Crimſon Cloth have 
been yd with pure Cocheneal, they are to be boil d 
with an Ounce of Allum to a Pound of Cloth. For 
Cloths of other Colours, the Proof is to be made in 
che fame Manner as that of Blacks and Minims. 

Leather, Skins, &c. are alſo dy'd red, blue, Sky- 
Colour, purple, green, yellow, Orange-Colour, &c. 

The red Colour is given by waſhing the Skins, and 

ing them two Hours in Galls, then wringing them 
out; dipping them in a Liquor made with Liguſtrum, 
Alum and Verdegreaſe, in Water; and laſtly, in a 
Dye made of Brazil-Wood made with Lye. Blue by 
ſteeping the Leather or Skins a Day in Urine and Indi- 
go, then boiling it with Allum; otherwiſe by temper- 
ing the Indigo with Red- Wine, and waſhing the Skins 
therewith. Sky-Colour is given with Indigo ſteeped in 
boiling Water, and the next Morning warm'd and 
ſmeer'd over the Skin. Purple by wetting the Skin 
with a Solution of Roche-Allum in warm Water, and 
when dry again, rubbing them with the Hand with a 
Decoction of Logwood in cold Water. Green by 
ſmeering the Skin with Sap- green and Allum-Water 
boil'd; and a little more Indigo may be added to 
darken the Colour, Dark-Green is given with Steel- 
filings and Sal-Armoniack ſteep'd in Urine till ſoft, 
then ſmeer*'d over the Skin; which is to be dried in 
the Shade. Yellow by ſmeering the Skin over with 
Aloes and Linſeed Oil diſſolv'd and ſtrain*d ; or by 
infuſing it in Weld. And Orange-Colour is given by 
ſmeering with fuſtick Berries boil'd in AJlum-Water ; 
or for a deep Orange with Turmerick. 

Bones, Horn and Ivory, are alſo dy'd of different 
Colours, viz. Black by ſteeping Braſs in Aqua-forrtis till 
it be turn'd Green, waſhing the Bone, Horn or Ivory, 
once or twice with this Liquor, and then putting it in 
Decoction of Logwood and warm Water. Red by 
boiling it firſt in Allum-Water, and afterwards in a 
Decoction of Quick-Lime ſteeped in Rain-Water, 
ſtrain it, adding to every Pint an Ounce of Brazil- 
Wood, in which the Ivory, &c. muſt boil till it be 
ſufficiently Red. Green by boiling the Bone, Sc. 
firſt in Allum-Water, then with Verdegreaſe, Sal-Armo- 
niack, and white Wine Vinegar ; keeping it hot there- 
in till ſufficiently Green. 


Note, That the Refuſe of the Bow-Dye given Hogs to 
feed on, is ſaid to tinge their very Bowels Red. 
This is a ſpontaneous Kind of Dying, not unlike 
that in Virgil, who ſpeaking of dying Wool on the 
Sheep's Backs, by their feeding on properly colour- 
ed Vegetables, ſays : 


Nec varios diſcet mentiri lana Colores : 
Ipſe ſed in pratis Aries jam ſuave rubenti 
Murice, jam croceo mutabit vellera luto, 
Sponte ſua Sandyx paſcentes veſtiet Agnos. 
Ecl. 4. v. 42. Seg. 


The Difficulty is to conceive how Lambs ſhould 
feed on the Sandyx, which is a mineral Subſtance; 
the ſame with what is otherwiſe called Sandaracha ? 
It is certain the Poet takes it for a Plant, as was 
long ago obſerv*d by Pliny : Animadverto Virgilium 
exiſtimaſſe berbam id eſſe. Hiſt. nat. lib. 36. c. 6. 
This Inference is chiefly drawn from the Word 
| Paſcentes, which can mean nothing elſe, but that 
the Lambs browſing on the Sandyx, ſhould re- 
ceive the Dye in their Fleeces from the Aliment. 
3 — gives us here a Correction which ſets all 
to Rights: For paſcentes he reads naſcentes; on 
which Footing the Tenor of the Paſlage is this: 
From that Time there will be no Need of dying 
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have their Fleeces dy'd naturally, and ſpontaneouſly z 
ſome with the Murex, or purple Colour; others 

with the Lutexs, or yellow; — with Sandyx, or 
red. Thoſe that were already in Being, and had 
white Fleeces, ſhall change them in Pratis jn the 
Meadows; but all the Lambs ſhall be hd beauti- 
fully, naſcenter, at their Birth. Si credere fas t. 


The Art of Dying is of great Antiquity, as it ap 
pears from the Traces of it in the ic? rn 
well as profane Writers; The Honour of the Inven- 
tion is attributed to the Tyrians, though what leſſens 
the Merit of it, is, that it is ſaid to have ow'd its Riſe 
to Chance, The Juices of certain Ftuits, Leaves, 
Sc. accidentally cruſhed, are ſuppoſed to have fur- 
niſhed the firſt Hint. Pliny aſſures us, that even in 
his Time, the Gauls made uſe of no other Dyes : It is 
added, that colour'd Earths and Minerals, waſhed and 
ſoaked with Rain, gave the next dying Materials, But 
Purple, an animal Juice, found in a Shell-Fiſh called 
Murex, Conchyliam and Purpura, ſeems, from Hiſto- 
ry, to have been before any of them. This indeed 
was reſerved for the Uſe of Kings and Princes; ſince 

rivate Perſons were forbidden by Law to wear the 
eaſt Scrap of it. The Diſcovering of its tingin 
Quality, is faid to have been taken from a Dog, which | 
having caught one of the Purple-Fiſhes among the 
Rocks, and eating it up, ſtained its Mouth and Beard 
with the precious Liquor ; which ſtruck the Fancy of 
a Tyrian Nymph fo ſtrongly, that ſhe refuſed her Lo- 
ver Hercules any Favours, till he had brought her a 
Mantle of the ſame Colour. 8 

Till the Time of Alexander, we find no other Dye 
in Uſe but Purple and Scarlet. It was under the Suc- 
ceſſors of that Monarch, that the Grceks applied them- 
ſelves to the other Colours; and invented, or at leaſt - 
perfected Blue, Yellow, Green, Cc. For the antient 
Purple it has been long loſt, but the Perfection to 
which the Moderns have carried the other Colours, 
abundantly indemnifies them of the Loſs. In this 
the French, under the Auſpices of that excellent Mi- 
niſter M. Colbert, ſeem to have ſurpaſſed all their 
Neighbours, at their celebrated Manufactory of the 
Gobelins, on the little River Bievere (at preſent call'd 
the River of the Gobelins) in the Fauxbourg St. Marcel, 
at Paris. | 

Among the Romans, Dye-Houſes, Baphia, were all 
under the Direction of the Comes ſacrarum Largitionum, 
though they had each their particular Prepoſitus, as 
at Alexandria, Tyre, &c. The Dyers of London 
make the thirteenth Company of the City, incorpo- 
rated under Henry VI. conſiſting of a Maſter, War- 
dens, and Livery. At Paris, and in moſt of the 
great Cities in France, the Dyers are diyided into 


three Companies, viz. thoſe of the great Dye, Du 


grand et bon Teint, who are only to uſe the beſt In- 
gredients, and ſuch as ſtrike the ſureſt and moſt laſt- 
ing Colours. Dyers of the leſſer Dye, Du petit Teint, 
who are allow'd to uſe the inferior Sorts of Drugs, 
which only yield falſe and fading Colours. And Silk, 
Wool and Thread Dyers. All the high priz'd Cloths. 
and Stuffs are reſery*d to the Dyers of the firſt Sort; 
thoſe of leſs Value, particularly ſuch as are not rated 
at above 40 Sols the Ell in white, are committed to 
the Maſters of the Petit Teint. ' Blue, Red and Yel- 
ow are reſerv'd more particularly to thoſe of 
the grand Teint; Browns, Fallows and Blacks, are 
common to both Sorts. As to Black it is by 
the Dyers of the grand Teint, and finiſhed by thoſe of 
the leſſer. 

It ſeems there is a Tradition among Dyers, that 
Feſus Chriſt, was of their Profeſſion ; which we alſo 
found deliver'd in the Goſpel of the Infancy of Jeſus, 
though on what grounded we know not. But it is 
hence the Perſian Dyers, notwithſtanding all their Ma- 
hometaniſm, have choſen Jeſus for the Patron of their 
Art; inſomuch, that among them a Dye-Houſe is cal- 


Wool with beautiful Colours; but the Sheep ſhall led Ghrift's-Shop. 8 
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DUCATION, is the Art of bringing up, 
forming, and inſtructing of Children. 

This Art (which I ſhould rather have called a 
Science, ſince it is founded on the moſt ſolid Truſt, 
and beſt eſtabliſhed Principles, viz. thoſe of Morali- 
ty, Prudence, and Wiſdom) is the moſt neceſſary, 
and advantageous to a civil Society; ſince on the Edu- 
cation of Children,. depends entirely, the flouriſhing 
State, Welfare, and juſt Economy of a Republick ; 
and the charming Harmony which ſhould ſubſiſt be- 
tween the different Members that great political Body 
is compos'd of : And as a Prince, who is the Head 
of that Body, moſt commonly influences all the other 
Members, who all endeavour to modelize their Con- 
duct on his, which if irregular, cauſe but too often all 
the Diſorders which happen in the whole Frame; it is 
but juſt, I ſhould begin this Treatiſe with the neceſſary 
Inſtructions for the Education of a Prince, which is 
ſometimes committed to Perſons, who have no other 
Qualifications for that great Truſt, of which depends 
the temporal Felicity of Millions of Men, but what 
they borrow, either from their Birth, or from the 
Credit of potent Friends, or from Court-Intrigues. 

There are three Things to be chiefly minded in the 
Education of a Prince, and what he ſhould learn pre- 
viouſly to all other Sciences, viz. 1. What he owes 
to that eternal and omnipotent Being from whom he 
derives all his Power and Authority, and whoſe Vice- 
gerent he is here upon Earth. 2. What he owes to 
himſelf. And, 3. What he owes to his Subjects. 

The Duties of a Prince to God, are rather greater 
than thoſe of his Subjects, ſince having received a 
greater Share of Favours, he is oblig'd to greater 
Acknowledgments, and to more Gratitude ; and it is 
what a Tutor ſhould endeavour to inculcate in his 
Mind as ſoon as he takes him under his Conduct. 
Senſible of his Grandeur, as ſoon as he is ſenſible of 
his Exiſtence inebriated with the Glory and Majeſty 
of a Throne, and dazzled with the Radiancy of a 
Diadem, a Prince could eaſily imagine himſelf ſome- 
thing far above the reſt of the created Beings, or at 
leaſt form'd of a finer Clay ; if his wiſe and diſcreet 
Tutor was to neglect to inform him, that all the Pomp 
and Magnificence he is environed with, is but a de- 
ceitful Shadow, which has no other Exiſtence but in 
our depray'd Imagination, and which when vaniſh'd, 
leaves often nothing behind him, but the eternal Sor- 
row of having behev'd it other than it was in Reality; 
and nothing when compar'd to that immenſe Glory, 
which environs the Throne of the King of Kings; who 
is pleas'd to place that radiant Cloud between him and 
his Subjects, not to inſpire him with the extrava- 
gant Sentiment of a vain Glory, but to mark the Di- 
ſtance between them and the Throne, and to claim 
that Reſpect, which otherwiſe, they would not be ſo 
ready to ſhew to their Sovereign. That it is always 
in the Power of the Almighty to diſſipate that Cloud 
whenever he pleaſes, or to draw a Curtain over that 
enchanting Scene, and make a Prince thus diveſted of 
what was lent him from Heaven, appear ſuch as he is, 
a Man, like other Men, and perhaps inferior to others, 
in Merit and Perfection. That therefore, to engage 
God to continue ſuch ſignal Favours to him, he ſhould 
refer all the Glory ariſing from it, to the Source whence 
it lows; and make no other Uſe of the Ref 
and Submiſſions ſhewn to him by the reſt of Mankind, 
than to humble himſelf the more before him he is in- 
debted to for it, and thereby advance his Worſhip. 

In fact, there is nothing more capable to inſpire Sub- 
jects with true Sentiments of Piety and Religion, than 
the Example of a Prince for when they ſee him proſtra- 
ted at the Foot of the Altar of the living God, they 
eaſily conceive that there is ſtill ſomething greater, 
or K him, and ſtill worthier of Reſpect, ſince he 
thinks himſelf obliged to appear before him in ſuch an 


which may be committed in 


without any Regard to perſonal Merit; 
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humble and ſubmiſſive Poſture, f. | 

claims from them as their Sovereign beneath that he 
thoſe juſt Sentiments, they endeavour ae ted with 
not ſurpaſs him in his Adorations; and fol te it 
the Temple with the ſame Alacrity, and in him to 
Number, as they would do to ſome publick En. Feat 
ment or Parties of Pleaſure, not by a Motive f Curr 
ſity to ſee him, but by one of Piety and Religj 1 
fore a Tutor ſhould train up his Royal Papi Thete. 
the Exerciſes of Piety and Religion, to * in all 
familiar and eaſy to him, as all his other Occupato as 
even thoſe which are the moſt capable to e. 
Inclination; he ſhould accompany him ey his 
the Temple, and inform him, that when a Pr 

ters the Sanctuary, he muſt diveſt himſ mag 2 
Time, of that Majeſty, which in other Places — 
the Reſpect of his Subjects, that there ſhould be 
other Difference then between him and them ” wir 
the Exceſs of his Zeal; that there ought to be note. 
Pre-eminency in the Houſe of God here upon K 
than that which ſubſiſts among the Bleſſed in the cele. 
leſtial Manſions, and which is founded only on the 
different Degrees of Perfection; that as a Sovereign is 
there in a more partiuclar Manner in the Preſence of 
God, he ſhould wiſh to be ſeen by no Body but by 
him alone, and if he cannot help attracting the Eyes 
of his Subjects, it ſhould be rather by his Piety and 
Devotion, than by the Majeſty of his Purple, the 
Brilliance of the Jewels he is adorn'd with, or his nume- 
rous Retinue. - 

A young Prince ſhould be inform'd likewiſe, that 
though his Example can thus very much contribute to- 
wards the Advancement of Religion in his Dominion, 
it does not ſuffice alone; for as his Subjects cannot all 
have the Happineſs to ſee him, there muſt be fome 
other Means found to procure that ſalutary End; and 
theſe Means are to fill the Sanctuary with Perſons of a 
ſingular Piety and Merit, who ſhould have nothing in 
View but the Glory of God, and the Salvation of 
the People committed to their Care, excluding from 
it all thoſe who have no other Claim to thei Initiation 
among the Miniſters of the Altar, than their noble 
Deſcent, or the paſt Services of their Anceſtors, or 
the Recommendation of a Favourite, who preſents 
them to his Prince, becauſe he knows them capable, 
when raiſed to that Station, to enter into all his Mes- 
ſures, even thoſe concerted againſt the Honour of the 
Prince, and the Intereſt of his Subjects; who thirl 
after Epiſcopacy, not to ſerve God, but to ſerve them. 
ſelves, by ſpending the whole Revenue of ther 
Biſhoprick in Luxury, Pomp and Extravagance; con- 
renting themſelves with that Revenue, and the honov 
rable Title of a Biſhop, and leaving to others to dif- 
charge their Duties both to God and Men. And 
thoſe, who, like Simon Magus, make an infamous 
Commerce of the Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, and find 
the Secret to open with a golden Key that ſacred Car, 
which their Ignorance, Imperfections, or Demet, 
ſhould have always kept ſhut againſt them. It is true, 
that it is not very eaſy for a Prince to diſcover thoſe 
Wolves, ſince they generally appear in Sheeps Clothung, 
to break the eaſier into the Sheep-fold of the good Shep- 
herd, to make a Prey of the whole Flock; but hon 
ever, there are ſome r to be r I in 
his being ſo frequently impoſed upon - 
his Chabe | for he ſhould | be learned from his 1 
Infancy, that as he is to anſwer for all the Diſo 
his Indiſcretion, in the Choice of the Minaters, © 0 
are at his Nomination, he ought never to prefer hs 
who are recommended to him by Perſons whom 
knows can be biaſſed by ſome human Confiderat0n 

but thoſe, 
thoſe only who either by himſelf, or from for: 
competent Judges of an NY Integrity 2 
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nted for that Purpoſe, he ſhould know truly qua- 
72 ber de Miniſtry; which is not ſo very difficult 
to know. For a Perſon, who is a conſtant Attendant 
at a Favourite's Levee, or is always ſeen at Court, 
cwning and cringing to every Body whom he imagines 
can recommend him to the Prince; or has his Emiſſaries 
every where to inform him when a Benefice is vacant, 
chat he may have Time to ſound the Alarm, where he 
chinks he can aſſemble a Poſſe to accompany him to 
the Prince, and countenance his unjuſt Claim; or pro- 
miſe that when once on the epiſcopal Chair, he'll favour 
ſuch and fuch Party, even againſt his Honour and 
Conſcience; or is ſuſpected to have made ſuch Pro- 
miſe; ſuch Perſon is not worthy of a Benefice, no 
more than him who loves Pleaſure, Luxury and Indo- 
lence, or is ſuſpected of Avarice, or has a beggarly 
Family to advance in the World, which muſt be done 
out of the Revenue of a Biſhoprick. 
A young Prince can very well form his Judgment 
on theſe Hints; and if he be pleaſed to take the 
Trouble to enquire into the Conduct of thoſe Syco- 
hants, whom he has ſeen beſieging the Throne of 
his Predeceſſor, after they have been made Bilhops, 
he'll find that it is as irregular and blameable (not to 
uſe a worſe Expreſſion) as the Means they uſed to be 
promoted, and conſequently can avoid, after he has 
aſcended the Throne, being impoſed upon by ſuch un- 
worthy Subjects; which is ſeldom the Caſe of Princes, 
inſtructed in their Infancy in the true Principles of 
Religion, and of the indiſpenſible Neceſſity of a reli- 
gious Worſhip; not only to render to God the Ho- 
nour which is due to him, but likewiſe to keep the 
Subjects in a due Reſpect and Obedience to their Sove- 
reign ; for thoſe who are ſincerely and truly religious 
are always the beſt Subjects, and conſider all that has 
the lealt Appearance of Sedition or Revolt, as one of 
the greateſt Crimes they could be guilty of. But when 
a Prince has learned for firſt Rudiments of his Educa- 
tion, to diſguiſe his Sentiments in religious Matters, 
3 well as in all others, and that he is not obliged to 
E any other Religion, but that which ſuits beſt 
is own Intereſt, or, to ſp in plainer. Terms, to 
have no Religion at all; how can he expect to have 
fathful Subjects ? or that they will not imagine them- 
ſeves as much authorized to diſguiſe with him, as he 
ends to be, to trifle with Heaven. Hence that 
way; Proverb, which has been more or leſs in 
V for ſome Centuries paſt, when Mention is 
made of a Perſon who has no Religion, He has the 
Religion of a Prince; and of latter Years, ſeveral have 
had the Preſumption to affirm, that Princes have no 
Religion at all; why? becauſe their Tutors have con- 
tented themſelves with giving them a very ſlight and 
imperfect Idea of Religion, and have only taught 
them of it, what they judged abſolutely neceſſary to 


Leſſons when they had nothing elſe to do; the Pupil 
could eaſily perſuade himſelf, that Religion was to be 
ranked among thoſe Things which deſerved leaſt his 
Attteftion ; or that it was only invented as a Maſk, 
to be uſed on certain Occaſions, when he ſhould want 
to deceive his Subjects, by appearing to them other- 
wiſe than he is in Reality, Could it be poſſible he 
could entertain a more advantageous Idea of Religion, 
or be perſuaded that he is obliged to profeſs one, not 
cutwardly only, but with all the F woe — of his Soul; 
it he has heard nothing elſe of it? He knows that at 
certain Times, and at certain Days, his Subjects ex- 
pect to ſee him coming in Ceremony to the Temple: 
He has been uſed to it from his Infancy; but he does 
it rather becauſe it is a Cuſtom, which his People 
would be ſurprized to ſee neglected, than by a Mo- 
uve of Religion. | 

would not be underſtood, as if I pretended, that a 
Tutor is obliged to mind nothing elſe, but how to 
render his Royal Pupil truly religious, and neglect all 


have had few Inſtances of it, that a Prince can have 
% well too much Religion, as too little; and I would 
not have him brought up a Bigot, no more than a 


fave the Appearances; and even made thoſe religious 


ther Inſtructions , for I know perfectly well, and we 
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Libertine, ſince both Exceſſes are equally prejudicial 
to the State. A Bigot Prince is inſupportable to him - 
ſelf, and to all others; for as he entertains a very ad- 
vantageous Opinion of himſelf, he often conſiders all 
others as a Texture of Imperfections; the leaſt Neglect 
in Matter of Religion, appears to him à very great 
Crime; he is oftner directed, even in the moſt intri- 
cate Affairs, by the Miniſters of his Religion, than by 
thoſe of State; and ſeldom any Meaſures are concerted 
without their Advice. He is often ſeen at the Temple 
when he ſhould be at the Council-Board, and envi- 
ron'd with Eccleſiaſticks when he ſhould be at the 
Head of his Armies; therefore all thoſe Acts of Pi 
and Religion, practiſed by a Prince, when the Exi- 
gency of his Aﬀairs calls him elſewhere, are approved 
neither of God, nor of Men ; and are as blameable at 
that Time, as they could be worthy of Admiration at 
another, 

A young Prince (though it be not abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, neither is it expected, that he ſhould be a pro- 
found Theologian) ought nevertheleſs to be fo well 
inſtructed in the Principles of the Religion of his An- 
ceſtors, (if it be the true Religion) as to be capable to 
diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſhood; and to be upon his 
Guard, leſt he ſhould be ſurprized by the Novelty of 
Opinions broached by ambitious Men; who, the eaſier 
to impoſe on the too great Credulity of the Ignorant, 
and under the ſpecious Pretences of diſcovering the 
Truth, hide it under a monſtrous Heap of Falſhoods 
and erroneous Sentiments. His Tutor ſhould repre- 
ſent to him thoſe perfidious Zealots, as ſo man 
Monſters, whoſe poiſonous Breath infects all tho 
they approach; who carry every where Trouble, 
Devaſtation and Horror, and as ſuch ought to be 
baniſhed from a well civilized Commonwealth. He 
ſhould alſo be cautioned againſt ſuffering his Subjects 
to be divided in Matter of Religion, for it moſt com- 
monly alienates the Hearts of Part of them from their. 
Sovereign ; for as he can't profeſs all thoſe different 
Religions at once, but muſt countenance one of them 
preferably to the others; thoſe who profeſs the other 
Opinions which he favours leſs, conceive a certain 
Jealouſy of him, and often ſpurred on, beſides, by 
their ſpiritual Directors, become diſaffected to his 
Perſon and Government. Hence that Spirit of Party 
which rages amongſt them; and hence thoſe Riots, 
Tumults, and Seditions, which break forth ſometimes 
into an open Rebellion, and cauſe the Subverſion of the 
beſt eſtabliſhed Government. Not that I would have a 
young Prince inſtructed in the Principles of Tyranny 
and Cruelty, or perſuaded to uſe violent Means to pre- 
vent thoſe Accidents, unleſs he be forced to it for his 
own Security, and that of his Dominions ; but I would 
have him learn very well, from his very Infancy (if 
the Subjects he is to govern be thus unhappily divided) 
the beſt Means, temperated with Clemency, and Se- 
verity, to bring the wandering Sheep to the Sheep- 
fold; that when he has aſcended the Throne he may 
uſe them with Prudence and Diſcretion. The Way 
of Inſtruction is the beſt that can be followed on ſuch. 
Occaſions; and that Inſtruction does not conſiſt wholly 
in the Preaching. or Writing in Defence of the Reli- 
gion of the Prince, bur likewiſe in the good Example 
and regular Conduct of the Miniſters of that Religion: 
Therefore it behoves a Prince, who deſires to take off 
all Pretences of Diſputes or Differences in religious 
Matters among his Subjects, to take a particular Care 
that none ſhould be choſen for Miniſters of the Reli- 


. gion. he profeſſes, but Perſons of an unſpotted Cha- 


racer, of an exemplary Life, and conſummate Know- 
ledge, ſince Sectaries have always took for Pretext of 
their Separation, the Diſorders and Corruptions of the 
Sanctuary. If thoſe religious Diviſions have raged in. 
a Prince's Dominions long before he aſcended the 
Throne, and that to attempt the Reformation of ſuch 
Abuſes, which are rooted in, would be expoſing his 
facred Perſon and Government to ſome very imminent 
Danger (for Fanaticiſm, Enthuſiaſm, Fc. have never 
been founded on the ſame Chriſtian Charity and Meek- 
neſs on which the Apoſtles had eſtab the _—_ 
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vf Chriſt) he muſt not tyrannize over the Conſciences of 
his Subjects, but ſuffer them to profeſs the Religion 
they have been educated in, provided it be not a Bar to 
their Loyalty; and that though they be divided from 
the reſt in their Principles, they might be ſuppoſed, 
by their Conduct, all united in their Affections to their 
Prince. Letting them know at the ſame Time, that 
they ſnould be contented with that Indulgence, with- 
out their endeavouring to encroach farther; by Means 
not at all conſiſtent with the Honour of the Prince 
and the publick Security, and quite contrary to the 
true Doctrine of the Goſpel ; forbidding likewiſe their 
Paſtors to meddle with any Thing elſe but with the 
Inſtruction of their Flock, under the Penalty of being 
filenced, and deprived of ſome of the Privileges they 
have in common with the reſt of the Subjects. Their Pu- 
niſhment ſhould extend no farther, unleſs animated by 
a fanatical Zeal, they ſhould attempt to diſturb the 
publick Tranquility by riotous Aſſemblies, for then a 
Prince is authoriſed, by all Laws divine and human, 
to employ the Power God has intruſted him with to 
repel Force by Force, and to chaſtiſe ſeverely ſuch 
Subjects when they revolt againſt him, even by a 
Principle of Religion, as they are pleaſed to call it; 
for 1] never perſuade myſelf, that any fort of Reli- 
gions will cver prompt Subjects to Rebellion, ſince Re- 
lgions muſt be all founded, at leaſt, on Morality ; 
and thoſe which dictate Maxims contrary to it, are but 
a Shadow of Religion, or a Farce, It is ſcandalous to 
pretend that Religion can juſtify a Revolt; or that 
what has been calculated to bridle our Paſſions, ſhould 
give a Sanction to it: And it is equally ſcandalous to 
accuſe a Prince of Tyranny, when he refuſes to receive 
Laws, or be directed in his Belief by his Subjects 
ſince he has as much Right, if not greater, to claim 
Liberty of Conſcience as they have; and can as 
juſtly puniſh them for aſſaulting the Sanctuary he has 
took under his Protection, as he has if they were to 
attack the Throne. 

But if a Prince, at his Acceſſion, finds all his Sub- 
jects united in the ſame Belief, he muſt uſe all Means 
to prevent their being perverted by new Doctrines, 
as erroncous Opinions; which to effect, he ſhould 
recommend Vigilancy and Care to all Paſtors; and 
order them to haunt thoſe Wolves in Sheep's Cloath- 
ing at the very firſt Attempt they make to ſurprize 
the Flock, and even to employ the ſecular Power, it 
wanted, on ſuch Occaſions. _ 

Our Royal Pupil having been thus inſtructed in his 
Duties to God, muſt learn next his Duty to himſelf, 
or to ſpeak in clearer Terms, what he muſt know to 
be eſteemed a perfect and accompliſh'd Prince, by the 
whole World. The chief Articles of his Education, 
on this Reſpect, conſiſt firſt, in being taught how to 
refrain his Paſſions ; 2d, the Maxims of a juſt and 
wiſe Government: and 3d, the firit Rudiments of all 
Arts and Sciences. 

To pretend that a Prince is born without Paſſions, 
would ſmell too much of that Adulation which has al- 
ways been abhorred even by the wiſeſt Princes them- 
ſelves ; ſince all Men, without Diſtinction, come into 
the World ſubject to the ſame Infirmities, being all 
ſprung from the ſame vitiated Source. And there is, 
but too often, no other Difference, in this reſpect, be- 
tween an illuſtrious Blood, and a ſpurious one, than 
that the one is more loaded with Paſſions than the 
other. And it not, and it happen, that a Prince 
ſhould be born but with few Paſſions, it is, notwith- 
ſtanding, the Duty of a Tutor, to ſhake thoſe Paſ- 
ſions, in his Royal Pupil, leſt by diſregarding, or over 
indulging them, they ſhould acquire daily new 
Strength, and gaining in Proceſs of Time an Aſcen- 
dency over his Reaſon, become ſo predominant as to 
be impoſſible ever after for him to conquer them. 

The Paſſions a Prince is moſt commonly ſubject to, 
are, Ambition, Vain-glory, Pride, Luxury, and 
ſometimes Avarice, or Love of Money, and Ingrati- 
tude, The Ambition, I mention here as a criminal 
Paſſion to be ſhaken in a Prince, from his very In- 
fancy, is conſidered by an infinite Number of Perſons, 
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as a very noble one, and the ſur 
Glory of a Nation. I know as l date of the 
Ambition of a Prince, confined within w Wat the 
contributes much towards the Advanc 1 Linn 
Glory, the Security and Felicity of his Peg", ® it 
keeping all his Neighbours in Awe The 

he is but very little reſpected by his Supe, out, 
deſpiſed by his Enemies; ſince the Wang f 8 "4 
reaſonable Ambition in a Sovereign, is ae a juſt and 
panied with Puſillanimity and Indole * "com. 
Ambtion which I condemn as criminal, & 
through the too great Indolency of k Ty” Which 
Royal Pupil, or on any other Conſideration” for his 
has been ſuffered to — forth the ſtr — 
within his Mind, and thereby Canine Root 
Aſcendency over him as he advances in a>, Ar 
at laſt ſo predominant, eſpecial! 
himſelf to be entire Maſter of his * * knows 
no W dares, or cares to controul it, that bor that 
it ina full Career, and to be the ſole Director e 
Enterprizes, even againſt the Dictates of his 4 al his 
ſon, and all Sorts of Juſtice or Equity, Dae 
immoderate Deſire of extending the Limits of i that 
minions by unjuſt Conqueſts, and the Ukurpar Do- 
Devaſtation of thoſe of the other Princes his N and 
bours, to the Oppreſſion of his Subjects, and the >, 
tire Ruin of Millions of Families; who curſe the ff, 
Moment they were born Neighbours of ſuch 2 1 
Oppreſſor: Hence the Maledictions he is bal 10 
both by Friends and Foes, except the few Syco or 
his Throne is environ'd with, who to gain his — 
applaud publickly his criminal and deſtructiye Project 
which they muſt condemn in their Hearts, y 

A wiſe and diſcreet Tutor, who has nothing in 
View but the Perfection of his Royal Pupil, tells hin; 
that Ambition is neceſſary to a Prince, when directed 
by Equity, Diſcretion, or Prudence ; that the chief 
Ambition of a Prince ſhould be to render his people 
happy, by making his Government eaſy and ſupporta- 
ble to them ; that all other which has not that Object, 
though called by that Name Ambition, is in Reality a 
mere Tyranny : That Ambition underſtood in a Senſe 
different from that, which is founded on nothing elſe 
but new Acquiſitions and Conqueſts, (though counte- 
nanced by a barbarous Cuſtom which has prevailed 
among Princes) has invented the pompous Title of 
Conqueror, to cover publick Theſt: That the Ambi- 
tion of recovering what has been unjuſtly diſmembred 
from his Dominions, by ſuch publick Robbers called 
Conquerors ; or of defending them againſt their Inva- 
ſions; or of maintaining the Rights of his Subjects 
when invaded; or of obtaining an adequate Satisfaction, 
for the Injuries they have received from other Nations, 
is a juſt and noble Paſſion, ſince acting otherwiſe, 
would be to him Puſillanimity, if not Cowardice and 
that his Ambition ſhould never go beyond thoſe jul 
Limits. 

In fact, a Prince who is thus ambitious, is adored 
by his Subjects, and beloved, reſpected, and dreaded 
by his Neighbours. He is adored by his Subjects be- 
cauſe they enjoy under his happy Government, all the 
Felicity they can wiſh for in hs World, without be- 
ing afraid of its being diſturbed by the frequent Alarms 
which the extravagant Ambition of a Conqueror c- 
poſes his Dominions to from his Neighbours for 2 
thoſe Neighbours can never depend even on his moſt 
ſolemn Proteſtations, and are convinced by an 4 
Experience, of his being always ready to attack them 
whenever Occaſion offers; they alſo, on ther Side, 
make uſe of all the Opportunities of attacking him to 
Advantage, and of even ſurprizing him unawares; 
that his Subjects ſeldom enjoy a profound Peace, but 
on the contrary are almoſt always on the gui ve. c 
1s beloved by his Neighbours, becauſe we are na 
inclined to love thoſe who will not do us any "dit 
fices, eſpecially when we know they can do it, 
is their Intereſt to do it. Reſpected, becauſe cv!) 
body, ſometjmes even the greateſt Ruffians, _ 
Virtue and Equity wherever it is to be fo 


dreaded becauſe they knew he could not be provoket 
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i ity; and that he cannot want Means to be 
I Affront, ſince beſides his Valour, and 
95 juſtice of his Cauſe, his Subjects, who are ſenſible 
of his undertaking nothing, but when obliged to it, 
either to aſſert their Rights, or to protect their Life, 
iberty and Fortune, contribute freely, and without 
the leaſt Compulſion, all in their Power, towards ma- 
king ſo juſt an og 7 0g ſucceed. 
Pride is alſo a Paſſion, almoſt inſeparable from the 
Throne; and all that it is environed with, as Pomp, 
Grandeur, Splendor, and Magnificence, help to feed 
that Paſſion; but above all, that perfidious, and con- 
fant Attendant of Princes, Flattery. In fact, what 
can better perſuade a Prince that he is ſomething far 
above the reſt of Mankind, than to hear himſelf call'd 
every Day, Le plus grand Roy du monde, the greateſt 
Monarch in the World? For this monſtrous Piece of 
Flattery is not peculiar to one Nation alone, but is 
common to all ; what Notions muſt he entertain of 
himſelf, when he ſees there is no other Difference be- 
tween the 1 ſhewn to God and that ſhewn to 
him, than thoſe ſhewn to him are rather greater? But 
he would entertain other Notions if he was taught 
from his Infancy, that that monſtrous Coloſſus of 
Grandeur, which may chance in Proceſs of Time to 
ſwell him up with Sentiments of Pride and Vanity, 
and which he begins to be invironed with, has no o- 
ther Foundation, than the Caprices of Fortune, which 
js a Jilt, and the Will of his Subjects, which is not 
always to be entirely depended upon; that therefore 
it would be dangerous to be inebriated by thoſe 
Fumes of Vain-Glory, which at laſt, may darken his 
Reaſon ſo as to make him be buried under the Ruins of 
that ſumptuous Edifice, through the Inconſtancy of 
Fortune and that of his Subjects. That ſeveral Revo- 
jutions of that Kind which have happened in the beſt 
eſtabliſhed Monarchies, have in all Ages, confirmed 
that undeniable Truth; ſome Examples of that Kind 
having happened, perhaps in the Dominions thePrince, 
to whom thoſe Leſſons are given, is to govern. 
There is another Sort of Pride Princes are often 
ſubject to, called Haughtineſs, which our Royal Pupil 
mult learn to avoid: It is not neceſſary that a Prince 
ſhould be too familiar, leſt his Subjects ſhould abuſe 
his too great Familiarity; but he muſt not keep him- 
{elf at fo great a Diſtance, as to render his Throne 
inacceſſible, like thoſe of the Eaſtern Princes, nor make 
his Subjects afraid to ſee him; though they muſt be 
kept at a due Diſtance from the Throne, with a cer- 
tain majeſtick Air in the Prince, mix'd with a becom- 
ing Popularity, the one claiming their Reſpect, and 
the other inſpiring them with Love. He muſt even 
uſe a Kind of Reſervedneſs with his Favourites, who 
often, too much elevated with the Honour of their 
Prince's Confidence, forget themſelves fo far as to a- 
buſe it, aſſuming a certain Authority over him, diſ- 
pi under a Shadow of Reſpect to blind him, that 

e may not perceive, that they leave him but the bare 
_ of a King, while they uſurp the whole regal 

wer, 

A third Kind of Pride, far more dangerous than the 
two others, is when a Prince thinks it beneath him to 
mind the Government of his Dominions, or to enter in- 
to the Detail of his Affairs. Our Royal Pupil ſhould 
be very well precautioned againſt ſuch Infatuation 
capable to cauſe the Ruin of the moſt flouriſhing Em- 
mh and taught that it is never beneath a Prince, let 

m be ever ſo great, to be inform'd by himſelf, 
without depending entirely on the Probity, Dexterity, 

ence, &c. of Miniſters or Favourites, of all that 
concerns his own Security, and the Intereſt of his 
Subjects, | | 

Luxury has always been the favourite Paſſion of 
Princes, few excepted, though very criminal in itſelf, 
and always attended with a vaſt Number of Inconve- 
niencies; and ought to be repreſented as ſuch to a 
young Prince, by his Tutor, who cannot uſe too 
much Circumſpection in that Caſe ; for as Luxury 
flatters the ſenaal Appetite, which is as ſharp, or ra- 

ſharper in a Prince, than in any others; ſince he 
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is continually environed, and can have, according to 
his Wiſhes, all that is the moſt proper to_excite it; 
the Tutor muſt, blunt that Appetite, by his ſalutary 
Leſſons, on Temperance, Moderation, and a noble 
Frugality ; keeping from him all the Objects capable 
to corrupt his Innocence, and debauch thoſe Princi- 
ples of Virtue he is educated in; repreſenting to him 
often, that Debauchery of any Kind, is rather more 
criminal in a Prince than in his Subjects, ſince his 
Example, which is ordinarily followed, eſpecially by 
thoſe who approach his ſacred Perſon, is the Occaſion 
of all the Debaucheries they commit; for which he is 
to anſwer at the Tribunal of a King greater than him- 
ſelf, who judging otherwiſe than we dare to do, will 
make no other Difference between the Crimes of a 
King and thoſe of his Subjects, than in puniſhing the 
Crimes of the Prince with more Severity than thoſe 
of the Subjects. That a vicious Prince, though all 
his Subjects ſeem to be ſilent on his Vices, is neverthe- 
leſs applauded by none but thoſe who are as vicious as 
himſclf; which is rather a Condemnation than an 
Applauſe; ſince the Irregularity of their Conduct, ſo 
much like his,. is continually reproved by thoſe whoſe 
Office is to inveigh againſt the Corruption of Man- 
ners, and by the Regularity of that of the Virtuous. 
The Sort of Luxury Princes are more ready to in- 
dulge themſelves in, and which they make the leſs 
Scruple of, becauſe paſſed into Cuſtom among them, 
Time our of Mind, is that of Women; far from mak- 
ing the leaſt Difficulty of keeping two or three 
Miſtreſſes, more or leſs, they imagine it a Kind of 
Duty incumbent on them, and would, as I ſuppoſe, 
believe it an Imperfection in them to keep none. 
And what is the more unaccountable, is, that the 
Miſtreſſes of Princes, even Perſons of the firſt Rank, 
far from being aſham'd of their Proſtitution, imagine 
it an Honour ; and that Perſons of the ſtricteſt Vir- 
tue, have the ſcandalous Complaiſance to encourage 
them in it, by in ſome Manner worſhipping their Pro- 
ſtitution. For my Part, I ſee no other Difference be- 
tween the Strumpet of a Prince, and that of the 
meaneſt of his Subjects, than in the Impudence, 
which 1s far greater in the Strumpet of a Prince, than 
in that of his Subjects. For is it poſſible that the 
Dignity of the Throne may colour or juſtify a Guilt 
in Perſons who approach ſo near it, when it canno 
do it in the Prince who ſits upon it N 
Therefore the Scandal of ſuch Conduct, ſhould be 
painted to a young Prince by his Tutor, in the darkeſt 
Colours, to deter him from imitating it; keeping 
from him all Perſons, who by their Allurements or 
vicious Inclinations, could debauch his Principles. He 
ſhould alſo be given to underſtand, that thoſe who 
plunge. themſelves into thoſe Exceſſes of Voluptuouſ- 
neſs, impair their Health, exhauſt their Strength, and 
render — rb uncapable to give Heirs to the 
Throne, indued with that Strength and Vigour neceſ- 
ſary to undergo all the Fatigues inſeparable ſrom the 
Quality of a Sovereign: Beſides the other Inconvenien- 
cies that Sort of Debauchery is attended with, it 
happens but too often, that while Princes are in the 
Arms of thoſe Proſtitutes, Generals of Armies are 
made, who have neither Courage nor Experience ; 
Prieſts introduced into the Sanctuary of the living 
God, with no other Recommendation than their Aſſi- 
duity in worſhipping Baal, or criminal and ſhameful 
Indulgency in palliating the Diſorders of a Court; 
Miniſters ſet at the Helm, who, ignorant of the Dan- 
gers, Expoſe daily the Veſſels of the Republick to the 
moſt imminent Ones; and Magiſtrates placed on 
Aſtrea's Tribunal, becauſe they are known to be always 
ready to prefer the Dictates of thoſe by whom they 
have been promoted, to thoſe of their Conſcience. 
The Wealth of a Kingdom is laviſh'd away to furniſh 
with Profuſion the monſtrous Extravagancies of thoſe 
Fezebels, or to enrich them and their beggarly Rela- 
tions, who are often promoted to the moft eminent 
Poſts both in the Church and State, on no other Con- 
ſideration, than that of their being related to a Perfon 
who is a Scandal to her Sex; ſo that it may be * 
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bly ſaid, that their Honour ſprings up from Filth and 
Corruption. b 
We may very well ſuppoſe, that theſe ſalutary In- 
ſtructions were given to the preſent King of France, 
by his learned, wiſe and virtuous Tutor, ſince none 
of his Predeceſſors, ſince St. Louis, has ever ſhewn a 
greater Averſion for Luxury of that Kind, than that 
great Prince, whoſe unblemrſh'd Virtue, and conjugal 
Chaſtity, make one of the principal Ornaments of his 
Throne. But though ſo great an Example is worthy 
of our Admiration and Applauſes, it is very little 
followed ; for we ſee but too often, young Princes, 
while yet under the Conduct of a Tutor, abandon 
themſelves to the Gratification of their Senſuality, 
and ſpend in the Arms of a Miſtreſs, a Time which 
ſhould be ſpent in learning how to govern well their 


Subjects. 

There is another Kind of Luxury which is very 4 

five to the State; I mean that which conſiſts in the 
Þrofuſion of a Prince's Table, while perhaps, a vaſt 
Number of his Subjects want even Bread: I know very 
well that it cannot be expected that the Table of all 
Princes ſhould be as frugal as was that of Charles XII. 
King of Sweden, neither is it proper it ſhould ; but I 
know likewiſe that ſome CEconomy or Moderation 
might be uſed in that to render it leſs expenſive, and 
what is ſpared from it applied to the Relief of the moſt 
diſtreſſed among the Subjects; eſpecially thoſe who are 
reduced to Poverty for having ſerved their King, or 
their Country. 

To inſpire a young Prince with Sentiments of Fru- 
gality and CEconomy, he ſhould be ſometimes con- 
ducted to thoſe Places, where Indigency appears with- 
out Diſguiſe, and attended with thoſe Circumſtances 
capable to excite both his Compaſſion and Generolity ; 
for it happens often that a Prince, otherwiſe inclined to 
Compaſſion, and ready enough to relieve his oppreſſed 
Subjects, is encouraged in his monſtrous ” 1 — 
and Profuſions, by thoſe he is environed with, who 

ent his Domimons to him, as an inexhauſtible 
Source of Wealth and Treaſure, and that it is impoſſi- 
ble he ſhould ſpend ſo much as his Subjects are in a 
Condition to ſupply him with, without diſtreſſing 
themſelves ; though perhaps, at the ſame Time, the 
Stones of his ſumptuous Palaces, are cemented with 
cheir Blood, the vaſt Number of different Diſhes his 
Table is covered with, ſeaſoned with their Tears, and 
the Sound of the Inſtruments his Palaces eccho with, 
accompanied with their Sighs. 

I take no Notice here of Drunkenneſs, which is a 
fort of Debauchery, which very few Princes are ad- 
dicted to, and which our Royal Pupil will ſoon be per- 
ſuaded to hate, when he hears that it reduces Mankind 
to a Condition worſe than that of Brutes, ſince it de- 
prives them of the Uſe of all their Faculties, both ra- 
tional and ſenſitive, 

A young Prince ſhould always be a perfect Stranger 
to Avarice, and if it was perceived by his Tutor that 
he has the leaft Inclination to it, he ſhould repreſent it 
to lum, as a Vice which renders the meaneſt Perſon 
odious to the whole Creation, much more a Prince, who 
thould conſider Money but as a Piece of Clay, which 
Nature has diſguiſed to deceive our depraved Senſes, 
and which Corruption has rendered neceſſary among 
us. Why ſhould a Prince love Money, or oppreſs his 
Subjects to heap up Treaſures, when he can never be 
poor while his Subjects are rich; but on the contrary, 

iF by his too frequent, and too heavy Impoktions and 
Taxes, he endeavours to reduce them to Beggary, with 
the Deſign, either to ſhut up in his Coffers the Wealth 
he has thus unjuſtly raviſhed from them, or to laviſh it 
away among his Minions or Favourites, he expoſes 
himſelf to be as poor in Proceſs of Time as they are, 
without any hope of Relief; ſince he has reduced them 
to the Impoſlibility of ſuccouring him; having de- 
prived them of the Means of even aſſiſting themſelves, 
in the Diſtreſs he has reduced them to. Why ſhould 
not a Prince give with one Hand what he receives with 
the other; or why ſhould he be anxious after Trea- 
tures, fince the Treaſures of his Subjects will be his 
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own as long as Liberality ſhall be 
Virtues; for they are hy ES XA bis lay 
liberal Prince, who ſeems to value Mc to give tag 
wiſe than it is neceſſary to ſupply the W Nv other. 
State; and would even Exhauſt their whol ants of 
for ſuch a Prince, with greater Pleafure Subltance 
would pay the leaſt of the Taxes impoſe, ® they 
ricious one. Beſides, the more a Prince in 4 + 
Avarice, the greater is Miſery and Poy Udictey ty 
minions, for the Great and Rich, fn in his Do. 
Purſes after his Example, and never openin r they 
for a generous or Charitable Action, thoſe ders: 
Fortune*sFavours, mult languith in the moſt ned of 
State, and periſh at laſt, worable 
Prince has any 


It ſeldom happens that an avaricious 
tended, in a 


good Quality ; for Avarice is always 

Prince, with Puſillanimity, Ignorance, Þ 6a 
Oppreſſion. He, whoſe whole Felicity con?! nd 
Treaſures, will hardly expoſe a Life in the Fel 10 his 
is buried in thoſe Treaſures, and would not Which 
Riſque of loſing it twice, that is to fay, by "ay the 
of the Enemy, and by Robbers, he is always b 
carrying off his Treaſure in his Abſence, There ; of 
Glory in his Opinion, comparable to that of be K 
counted rich, no Science ſo profound as chat * 
Money, or of raiſing it. Hence thoſe public 
and Leaches employed by him, for 2 of f; 
1 and Oppreſſion, and whoſe Want of Hum. 
nity and Compaſſion is the only Qualification rec 
— 1 be employed by him, in thoſe Deeds of k 
, To avoid thoſe great Inconventencies, none ſhould 
be preferred to be the Tutors of a Prince, but thoſe 
who are very well known capable to inſpire lim with 
Sentiments of Liberality, as well yr Example, 
as by their Leſſons; for it is almoſt impoſſible that 3 
Tutor ſhould infuſe into his Pupil, Principles quite 
different from his own : For if even he was to give 
him the beſt Leſſons on that Subject, he would Ion 
contradict them by his Conduct; and if he was to 
perſuade his Pupil to give with a profuſe Hand, it 
would be either to him, or to thoſe who he has re- 
commended for Objects of his Liberality, which would 
give the Prince ſome Notions, that there is ſtill a 
greater Pleaſure to receive than to give; ſince his 
Tutor himſelf is always readier to receive, either by 
himſelf or his Friends, than to give. 

But however, notwithſtanding ail I have faid in 
Commendation of Liberality in a Prince, that Labera- 
lity can ſometimes degenerate into Prodigality, which 
at firft appears a ſort of Paradox, ſince what is Prod. 
gality in others, whoſe Fortune is limited and may be 
exhauſted, can never exceed further than Liberality in 
a Prince, whoſe Fortune has no Limits. But tas 
ſuppoſed Paradox will be ſoon enuckated ; if we con- 
hiker, that all that a Prince gives, on no other Conf. 
deration than to gratify the voracious Appetite of 
Courtiers and Favourites, let the Gifts be ever ſo {mall 
is Prodigality ; ſince it is ſquandring away public 
Money which could have been applied to ſome Pur- 
poſes advantageous to the State. That Money, for 
Example, had ſerved for a Gratification to ſome brave 
Soldier, who has been maimed, or ſpent the belt Far 
of his Life in the Service of his Prince, and the Detence 
of his Country; or to relieve a Family left deſticute 
by their Chief having been carried off in the Fed; or 
to ſuccour whole Countries, which have been expo 
to the Ravages, Plunder, and Devaſtations af 
Enemy. What other Name but Prodigality _ 
called what a Prince gives to thoſe who oppreſs anc 
plunder his Subjects? 1 

Ingratitude is a Vice abhorred both by God an 
Men, for which Heaven has not Puniſhments 2 
enough, and againſt which Nature itſelf revolts; 
if that Vice is unpardonable in a 1 how 
more in a Prince, who cannot forget the Services 
to him, without renouncing his own Intereſts, . 
rendring himſelf odious to the whole World: 3 of 
though a Prince can claim as a Duty, ſeveral Kin 
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Services from his Subjects, there are ſome other _>_ 
2 


vices, which we may very well call of Supererogation, 
which a Subject can abſtain from, or even refuſe, 
vithout 2 Breach of Duties, or rendring himſelf guilty 
of Diſloyalty ; ſuch as refuſing to expoſe his Lite, or 
ing bis Fortune in the Service of his Sovereign, 

and when he has the Generoſity to do one or both thoſe 
ices, what Marks of Gratitude js he not entitled to 
from his Prince? and what Monſter muſt that Prince 
be, who ſcandalouſly refuſes, or even 5 70 giving 
choſe Marks of his Gratitude? For our Royal Pupil 
muſt be informed, that it is a very erroneous Opinion 
to imagine, that his Subjects owe every Thing to him, 
and he owes nothing to his Subjects; on the contrary, 
thoſe Services abovementioned, are a greater Mark of 
Liberality in his Subjects towards him, than the 
greateſt Reward for thoſe Services, could be in him 
of his Liberality, ſince on thoſe Occaſions, his Subjects 
Gacrifice for him all they have deareſt and the moſt 
precious in this World ; when as in Wage em, 
even according to their Deſire, he loſes no 'S of 
his Power of doing the ſame Thing to an infinite 


Number of other Perſons, and ſtill remains as power- 
ful as opulent, and better beloved and reſpected, 
than if he had never done it : For where are the Sub- 
jets who would ſerve, without being com to it, 


2 Prince, who takes but little or no Notice of their 
Services? A Sovereign who engages his Subjects to 
his Service, by Rewards and Gratitude, acts as a good 
Prince, and he who exacts thoſe Services as due to him, 
ought to be conſidered as a Tyrant; the one treats 
them like his Children, and the other like his Slaves. 
The ſole Motive which often induces the Tutor of 
a Prince to indulge him in the Gratification of his Paſ- 
ſions, is to oblige a Miniſter, who, to en to him- 
ſelf the whole Government of the Kingdom, and to 
kave but the bare Title of King to his Royal Maſter, 
perſuades a Tutor to keep him in Ignorance, by ſuffer- 
ing him to run a full Carcer throughout all the Plea- 
lures, Paſtimes, or Diverſions a Court can afford. 
Thus a Prince aſcends the Throne, utterly unacquaint- 
ed with the Affairs of his Kingdom, and in Proceſs of 
Tune, is forced to do by Neceſſity, what he did at 
fuſt through Inadvertency, and want of Judgment, 
Diſcretion and Frudence: His Intentions are very 
good perhaps, and he would ſometimes ſet himſelf at 
tie Helm, but being unacquainted with it, he is ſoon 
obliged to deſert it, and to continue to truſt to his 
Miniſters, who govern as it ſuits beſt their own pri- 
vate Intereſt, and not the Honour of the Prince, and 
the publick Good. Tutars, who have that criminal 
Complaiſance tor Miniſters, cannot be too ſeverely pu- 
niſhed ; for when the Education of a young Prince is 
committed to their Care, it is with the Defign they 
ſhould make him fit to govern, and not to he govern- 
ed ; that they ſhould learn him all he muſt know to 
lit ealy on his Throne, and make his People happy; 
and not to render him a King of IT , or the 
Shadow of a King; who has no other Motion but 
what he receives from others. | 

- Beſides the Art of governing well his Subjects, a 
Prince ſhould alſo learn the firſt Rudiments of all 
ocher Arts and Sciences, that he may have a Taſte of 


them flouriſh in his Dominions; for there is no greater 
Mark of Ignorance and Stupidity in a Prince, than 
wo ſee the Arts and Sciences in a languiſhing State, or 
buried in the Duſt in his Dominions; whereby his Reign 
aay reaſonably be tiled the Reign of Ignorance. The 
greateſt Princes, in all Ages, have always conſidered 
2 of the greateſt Ornaments of their . * 
ouragement they gave to Fane x ad to the 
Leamed. The "wi Auguſtus, Lewis XIV. 
King of France, both equally brave, and equally great, 
have ſurpaſſed all other Princes, in that Kind of Mag- 
ulicence and _Liberality ; both have called near their 
Perſons from all Parts of the World, the moſt learn 
n every Art or Science of the Age they lived in, 
both have encouraged and rewarded them with a pt 
tulely liberal Hand, according to their Knowledge 
Lewis XIV. was indebted for his great Tat 
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them ſufficient to inſpire him with the Deſire of making 
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of Learning to his natural Genius, rather than to the 
Advantages of "his Education; not that he wanted the 
beſt Maſters in eyery Art or Science, but they were 
afraid to impair his Health, by captivating too much 
his Mind ; but however, his great Genius ſupplied 1 
him the Want of a liberal Education; for he cou! 
Jjudge pertinently of the beſt Compoſitions, and of the 
molt finiſhed Pieces of Workmanſhip, of all Kinds, 
as if he had ſtudied, for a conſiderable Time, under 
the beſt Maſters. He was a good Theologian, Philo- 
ſopher, Phyſician, Muſician, Painter, Cc. by the pure 
Strength of his Imagination, without any other Suc- 
cours. Several other Princes in that rden, as well 
as in others, have had a far better Education; but have 
not made the ſame Advantage Lewis XIV. did of his 
natural Talents, Even at preſent, Learning is en- 
tirely diſregarded by moſt Princes, and ſeems to be hid - 
den, together with Bravery and Courage, in forme 
Places where they are not to be found by the Great. For 
] have juſt Reaſon to believe, it retains yet, eſpecially 
here in England, a kind Correſpondence with Perſons 
of an inferior Rank, who prefer the Ornaments of 
the Soul to the Pomp and Magnificence of a Court 
and would rather be found poring on a Treatiſe 
Theology, Aſtronomy, Geometry, Sc. as becoming 
better their Rationality, than to be ſeen diſguiſing 
under ſome ridiculous Maſk or other. Scandalous Pa- 
ſtimes, which are but too much encouraged by the 
Princes of this Age, and againſt which a young Prince 
ſhould be inſpired with an inveterate Hatred, fince th 
are infinitely beneath the Majeſty of his Throne; anc 
change the Purple, otherwiſe ſo ers into the 
e 


ridiculous Veſtment of a Farcer. The Eaſtern Princes 
are commendable in this, and would be aſhamed to 
appcar under ſuch Diſguiſes. 


A young Prince who will be inſtructed in his Du 
to his Subjects, muſt learn every Thing that is necef- 
fary to render them happy: and firſt, never to make 
Choice of Miniſters, who are not ready, at all Times, 
to LN the publick Good to their own private In- 
tereſt ; never of thoſe publick ade who make 
no other Uſe of the Confidence of their Prince, than 
to render his moſt faichful Subjects ſuſpect to him, 
nor of the Power they are inyeſted with, than to op- 

cls the Nation: Who deprive their Royal Maſter of 
his beſt Servants, to have them reimplaced by their 

wn Creatures: Who introduce Simony into the Sanc- 
81 7 Venality at Court, Bribery and Corruption in 
the Legiſlature: And who make for themſelves and 
Family a monſtrous Fartune of the Spoils of the Sub- 
jects: But thoſe honeſt and diſintereſted Miniſters, 
who accept that eminent Poſt, on the ſingle and 
honeſt Conſideration of having a better Opportunity 
to ſerye their Country: Who never accept it, but 
when their Prince, ſenſible of their extraordinary Me- 
rit and Capacity, obliges them to it: Who never re- 
ceive any ſignal Favours or Gratifications from their 
Royal Maſter, but to have Occaſion to diſtribute them 
among thoſe of his Subjects who deſerve them beſt: 
Who procure the Adyancement of none but Perſons 
of Merit: Who are deaf to all Intreaties and Solici- 
tations of Relations or Friends, if the Perſon recom- 
mended has not a Capacity anſwerable to the Poſt he 
wants to be promoted to: Who are as good CEcono- 
miſts .of the publick Funds, as of their own; and 
never diſburſe any of that Money, but as the Exigency 
of the Afﬀairs requires it ; or to maintain the Hofiour 
and Credit of the Nation ; or to defend its Rights and 
Properties; or to make Commerce flouriſh, by 
encouraging Artificers and the Manufactures; or to re- 
leaſe the Diſtreſſed during publick Calamities, Sc. 


Such are the Miniſters which a young Prince muſt be 


adviſed to.chuſe whenever he is to aſcend the Throne ; 
for then he may depend on having his Affairs ma- 
naged to the general Satisfaction of us Prople x and 
of not being expoſed to the Reproaches and injurious 
Reflections a wicked Miniſtry is aſperſed with. 


It is almoſt A a Nation ſhould be truly 
happy, which is divided into Parties : Therefore a 
young Prince ſhould be very well inſtructed of all the 
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Means to prevent thoſe Party Diviſions in his Domi- 
nions, if there are yet none when he aſcends the 
Throne; or to re-unite all Parties, if he finds his Sub- 
Jets thus divided. As thoſe Parties proceed from a 
Kind of Diſaffection in the Subjects, either for the 
Perſon of a Sovereign, or for his Government, and 
ſometimes for both; and as it is almoſt impoſſible a 
Prince ſhould pleaſe every individual Member of the 
Republick, it is therefore almoſt equally impoſſible for 
him to prevent Parties being formed among his Sub- 
Jets ; ſince thoſe who approve of his Government, 
and love his Perſon, will never agree with thoſe who 
condemn the one, and hate the other. There are 
Nations more ſubje& to thoſe Party Diviſions than 
others; and ſome, which a Prince, let him be ever ſo 
good, ever fo juſt, and ever ſo great, will never pleaſe 
long; nor his Government, was it: even newly mode- 
lized every Day, ever be approved. What muſt a 
Prince do who has the Unhappineſs to govern ſuch 
Subjects? have Recourſe to violent Means to render 
them ſenſible of their Duty to their Sovereign? No; 
abandon himſelf to a ſervile Complaiſance, and be en- 
tirely under the Direction of their ridiculous Caprices, 
or follow blindly the extravagant Inconſtancy of their 
Mind? No; but he muſt be equally divided between 
a juſt Severity, and a becoming Complaiſance and 
Meekneſs ; puniſhing with Severity the greateſt Stick- 
lers in thoſe domeſtick Diviſions, to deter others from 
following their Example ; and pardoning thoſe who 
have been engaged in thoſe Party Diviſions (either 
through Ignorance, or by a pure Complaiſance of a 
Friend, or by the Impetuoſity of their Genius, with- 
out any premeditated Malice, or Diſaffection to their 
Prince or his Government) to gain their Hearts, and 
diſſuade them, by ſuch an AQ of Clemency, from en- 
gaging another Time into ſuch Dilemma's, which, 
perhaps, would prove at laſt fatal to them. But as 
the Rabble is never better pleaſed but when they find 
an Opportunity of declaring in Favour of ſome Party 
or other, and that ſuch Declaration is always attended 
with Tumult, Confuſion, and Diſorders, and but too 
often with fatal Conſequences ; the Rabble, beſides, 
being always made the Tools of Party, when the 
Chiefs of thoſe Parties want to throw the Republick 
into a Ferment ; that Rabble ſhould never be encou- 
raged, but always ſeverely puniſhed, when found com- 
mitting Diſorders, under Pretence of eſpouſing a Par- 
ty, let the Party be what it will; for as the Rabble 
has no Fund of Bravery or Courage, but like Brutes 
follow the firſt Impulſions of their Brutality, that firſt 
Impetuoſity is ſoon daunted, when it meets with a ſe- 
vere Oppoſition. A Prince ſhould, alſo, forbid mak- 
ing any Party under his Name, ſince it is encouraging 
or ſtrengthening thoſe formed againſt him; and ſhould 
always declare that he will have no other Party form- 
ed in his Favour, but that ſtrict Union which ſhould 
ſubſiſt between him and his Subjects, to oppoſe the 
common Enemy. 
A young Prince muſt alſo be forewarned againſt 
giving the leaſt Occaſion for his Subjects forming 
Parties againſt him; ſuch as vexing and oppreſſing 
them with burthenſome, though neceſſary Taxes ; 
invading their Privileges and Liberties ; ſuffering his 
Miniſters, or Favourites, to plunder them of their 
Properties ; advancing to the moſt eminent Poſts in 
the State worthleſs Wretches, who thro* their Want 
of Experience and Knowledge in the Management of 
publick Affairs, make ſhameful Blunders, which e- 
clipſe the Glory of the Nation, and render her de- 
ſpicable to her Neighbours. Such irregular Conduct 
in a Prince, is certainly capable to excite the juſt Com- 
plaints and Murmurs of his Subjects, to alienate their 
Hearts from him, and make them wiſh for a Change, 
in hope of being better treated ; eſpecially when after 
humble and repeated Remonſtrances, the Prince re- 
fuſes obſtinately to redreſs their Grievances. For, in 
fact, Subjects are not to be led, like Slaves, with the 
Whip, but guided or governed like free Men; who 
willingly, and without the leaſt Compulſion (though 
ſometimes not through an Exceſs of Prudence) have 
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parted with Part of that Li 
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ſelves, which join'd to his own Libe lke then 

great Freedom he enjoys, ſo different © Compoſe that 

Mankind, and inveſts him with that 
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there might be yet a wide Differ 
and Slaves, who have loſt theirs — | 


the Prince to be tied with gol 

Throne, or directed in all his 22 
for then he would be nothing elſe but an h 
Slave himſelf; but as his Subjects have theben de 
to place him above them, to be the; 0 "it fir 
vernor, they are obliged to let him act a 5 4 405. 
Things which are not contrary to the ind al. 
Laws of the Kingdom, without facrilegiouſly ; mental 
on his Authority as their Prince, or pretending u 8. 
rect his Councils, or controul all his M . 1 
the belt concerted for the Advancement of hi {Sa 
and the Security of his Dominions ; for then'; ** 
Obſtinacy in a Prince to appear deaf to * unt 
Clamours of his Subjects, and firm in his Ref 
nor Tyranny to Jn ſeverely the moſt — %; 

The Tutor of a Prince ſhould take a great Care 
cultivate the pacifick Diſpoſitions of his Pupil wa 
cially when he finds that thoſe pacifick Dif "A 
do not proceed from a natural Puſillanimity Ts 
ardice, but from an Inclination of making his Peg le 
happy; ſince, in fact, nothing contributes more 1 
wards the publick Felicity, than a pacifick Prince 
Peace being always attended with Liberty, innocent 
Mirth and Pleaſure, Opulence and Plenty; whereas 
War, on the contrary, draws always after her, 
Oppreſſion, Horror, Devaſtation, Sacrilege, Murder 
Famine, and Sterility; even the moſt proſperous 
War, is always attended with ſome of thoſe Czlami- 
ties more or leſs. Therefore it is 2 very great Impru- 
dence in a Prince to liſten to the preſſing Sollicications 
of his Subjects for a War, when he can avoid it with 
Honour for it is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they 
would be at the vaſt Expence of aWar, if they had not 
ſome Deſign againſt their Sovereign, if it was but that 
of clogging the Wheels of his Government, But if 
they aſk for it, actuated by any other Motives, as by a 
national Antipathy or Hatred, to ſhew themſelves in- 
vincible, Sc. thoſe Reaſons are ſo ndiculous and 
childiſh, that a Prince who has the Weakneſs to mind 
them, muſt be anſwerable for the ill Succeſs of a War 
undertaken under ſuch ſcandalous Pretences; for it i 
the greateſt Folly a Nation can be guilty of to imagine 
herſelf invincible, becauſe perhaps, by a Superiority of 
Number, and in Confederacy with the whole World, 
ſhe has gain'd a few Advantages over a ſingle Nation 
who was oblig'd to ſtand by herſelf, when that Nation 
alone by her Intrepidity and Bravery, has gain'd 
twenty Advantages for one of theirs, againſt loch 
formidable Confederacy, and has an hundred Tims 
baffled their beſt concerted Enterprizes. A Pnnce 
ſhould let the ignorant Part of his Subjects underſtand 
(I fay the ignorant Part, for the moſt ſenſible Part d 
a Nation would ſcorn to entertain ſuch ridiculous an 
extravagant Notions) that Bravery and Courage ae © 
no Nation in particular, but 1s to be found 24 
where; and that Fortune, on which depends in Part the 
Succeſs of a War, is as inconſtant in the Fields as any 
where elſe. | 3 
Notwithſtanding theſe pacific 

Pupil is to be inſtrated A3 his Tutors muſt — 
particular Care to inſpire him with Courage, an ho 
bim. well vers'd in the military Art, that webs all 
capable to command his Armies in Perſon, We 8 
Princes ſhould conſider as a Duty incumbent = a is 
ſince nothing is more capable to excite the -F A 
the Soldiers and make them behave like 3 
than the Preſence of their Prince. F rech their 
were more jealous of that Glory of 5 if. 
Armies in Perſon, than they have been Charging 
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ing themſelves of that great Truſt on their Ge- 

and waiting for the Event of a ampaign a- 
midſt the Pleaſures of their Court; and if the Cam- 

ign proves 1 it is the Prince that has con- 
paB ik but if it is attended with ill Succeſs, the Diſ- 
e 18 thrown on the General. Theſe are Abuſes 
Huch ſhould be reform'd, for as the Honour of the 
prince, or his Ambition, is but too often the Occaſion 
of a War, it is but juſt he ſhould ſhare the Fate, for- 
runate or unhappy, it is attended with. f 
From theſe Maxims for the Education of a Prince, 
we'll paſs to the Education of the Nobility, which 
ought to be as carefully minded as that of Princes; 
ſince the Nobility of a Nation ſhould make one of the 
reſt Ornaments of a Throne, which can't be with- 
out the Advantages of a polite Education ; for it muſt 
not be imagin'd that that great Luſtre which ſhould 
reflect on the Throne, conſiſts intirely in the illuſtrious 
Blood which runs through the Veins of a Nobleman, 
in his vaſt Eſtate, in his pompous Equipage, in the 
Number of his Servants, the Plenty of his Table, the 
Delicacy of his Diſhes, the Variety and Rarity of his 
Wines, &c. For the illuſtrious Blood excepted, a 
rich Scoundrel rais*'d from a Dunghil, can make as 
fine, if not finer Appearance, and the Difference be- 
tween both muſt be taken from a noble Blood illu- 
ſtrated with an advantageous Education. 

I fay a noble Blood illuſtrated with the Advantages 
of Education; for what Honour can ariſe to a Perſon 
from his noble Blood, without thoſe Advantages ? How 
can he boaſt of having ſprang from an illuſtrious 
Source, and number among his Anceſtors a great 
Number of Heroes, of holy Sacrificators, of impartial 
Judges, of true Patriots, of diſintereſted Miniſters, if 
he does not endeavour to render himſelf capable to 
ſupport the Reputation they have acquired, by ſigna- 
laing himſelt as they have done, in that Profeſſion he 
propoſes to embrace? Theſe are the firſt Sentiments 
which a Tutor ſhould take care to inſpire his noble 
Pupil with. He has no Need to repeat often to him 
the Nobility of his Extraction, to convince him that 
he is in Fact born a Nobleman ; the Sumptuoſity of 
his Palaces, the great Number of his Servants, - the 
vaſt Reſpe& they approach him with, and his Title 
being at almoſt every two Words ſounded to his Ears, 
has ſoon learn*'d him that Truth; but he ſhould paſs 
in Review before him, thoſe of his Anceſtors who by 
their extraordinary Merit and Virtues, have moſt con- 
tnbuted towards acquiring him that Title, and give 
him to underſtand at the ſame Time, that unleſs he 
enters the fame Career, and appears in it with the ſame 
Glory and Reputation, that Title which he bears, and 
was in them a Mark of Diſtinction, is to be one in 
him of Scandal and Shame, and a continual tacit Re- 
proach of his Unworthineſs. That a Nobleman with- 
out Merit or Virtue, is like a Mauſoleum, which un- 
der a pompous Appearance, hides nothing elſe but 
Corruption or deſpicable Aſhes. That if the Publick 
reſpects his Title as a Reward of Virtue, they deſpiſe 
the Perſon who undeſervedly is dignified with it ; 
that therefore it would be more to his Advantage and 
Honour, unleſs he be determined to ſupport it with 
the ſame Reputation his glorious Anceſtors have ac- 
quired and ſupported it, he ſhould renounce it. That 
what was given once to Merit, was not deſigned to 
ſerve afterwards, as a Cloak to Puſillanimity, Igno- 
rance, Luxury, Extravagance, Brutality, and Haugh- 
tineſs ; and that his Anceſtors had never deſired ſuch a 
Mark of Diſtinction, if they had imagined that they 
had left it to ſuch a worthleſs Poſterity. That his 
Great Grandfather ſuch a one, was originally but a 
private Gentleman; who, to ſignalize himſelf in the 
Service of his Country, entered into the Army, where 
having behaved gallantly, during ſeveral Campaigns, 
ſometimes in the quality of a Voluntier, and ſome- 
times at the Head of a Company, was preferred after- 
wards to the Command of a Regiment; in which Poſt 

ving given new Proofs of his Intrepidity and Cou- 
lage, he was placed at laſt at the Head of a greater 
Body of Forces; with which having often repulſed, 
75 
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beaten, or routed the Enemy, his Prince, as a Rewafd 
for his great Services, had been. pleas'd to honour him 
with the Title, himſelf his Great Grandſon had inhe- 
rited. That his Grandfather having not the ſame In- 
clination for the Army, had qualified himſelf to ſerve 
his Country in another Capacity; and his Prince, be- 
ing inform'd of his Qualifications, had preferr'd him 
to be a Secretary of State; in which Poſt he ſupported 
the Reputation of his Father, by his great Dexterity 
in the Management of the publick Affairs, and his Diſ- 
intereſtedneſs. That his Father, having very well 
ſtudied the Law of his Country, had been placed on 
Aftrea's Tribunal; where he had behaved with ſo 
much Candour, Integrity, and Impartiality, that his 
Memory will be in Veneration throughout all future 
Ages. That his Uncle ſuch a one, having embraced 
the eccleſiaſtical State, and been afterwards preferr'd 


to a Biſhoprick, had given in that eminent Poſt fo 


many repeated Marks of the Sincerity of his Religion, 
of his great Piety without Affectation or Hypocriſy, 
and of his extenſive Charity, that he was then the 
greateſt Ornament of the Sanctuary, and had height- 
ened the Glory of his illuſtrious Houſe by the Ra- 
diancy of his Virtue z and as that Glory had not yet 
ſuffered the leaſt Eclipſe, he was obliged to maintain 
it in his Perſon with the ſame Advantage, leſt by be- 
ing the firſt to degenerate from his Anceſtors, he 
ſhould render himſelf ſtill more odious both to the Pub- 
lick, and to his Poſterity. | 

Wich thoſe ſalutary Inſtructions often repeated, and 
ſupported with ſo many good Examples, it is almoſt 
impoſſible that a young Nobleman (unleſs he was born 
with very vicious Inclinations) ſhould not be prompt- 
ed to imitate the Virtues of his Anceſtors, bas to ſup- 
port the Honour of his Title by a polite Education. 

On this ſolid Foundation, a Tutor may eaſily build 
the reſt of his Edifice, and begin by teaching his Pu- 
pil the Principles of a noble and becoming Humility ; 
contrary to that inſupportable Haughtineſs affected by 
the Great, and countenanced by the Superiority of 
their Rank. Such Humility does not conſiſt in entire- 
ly forgetting what a Perſon of Quality owes to himſelf, 
when in Compromiſe with his Inferior, but in that 
noble Affability, which renders him acceſſible to all 
thoſe who are obliged to approach him, without over- 
awing thoſe of a mean Condition with Supineneſs, 
which but too often ſtrikes them dumb, or makes 
their trembling Tongue falter, and pronounce but ill 
articulated Words, which neither the Perſon they are 
ſpeaking to, nor themſelves underſtand ; but rather 
encourage them to expoſe freely their Sentiments. For 
it is not with the common People (who muſt be ve 
well perſuaded of the Superiority of the Great) they 
are to ſtand on the Ceremonial, but with their Equals; 
for they muſt think themſelves ſo far above the Vul- 
gar, not by a Principle of Pride to deſpiſe them, but 
by one of Generoſity, that it is impoſſible their Beha- 
viour could offend the Great. 

But the ſame cannot be ſaid of Perſons of an equal 
Condition; for it is neceſſary to preſerve a good Or- 
der among the Nobility, that * Nobleman ſhould 
know his Rank, and be jealous of it; for by a too 
great Condeſcenſion and Complaiſance, there might 
happen a Confuſion among them, which could be at- 
tended, afterwards, with fatal Conſequences. For 
there are ſome Members of that illuſtrious Body ſo very 
ambitious, that what has been granted to them once, 
by pure Complaiſance, they claim it afterwards as a 
Right. | 

4 young Nobleman ſhould not be inſpired with a 
Spirit of Revenge, nor perſuaded to be always on the 
Punctilis with his Equals; for the one is very dange- 
rous, and the other entirely ridiculous; but however 
he muſt be made ſenſible of the groſs Affronts which 
might be offered to him, which it would be Puſillani- 
mity in him to let eſcape unpuniſhed. It is true, 
that this Maxim is not very agreeable to Chriſtianity, 
which commands usto forgive all our Enemies, without 
the leaſt Reſtriction ; but the World judges otherwiſe, 
and as the Honour attacked in thoſe Caſes, is a world- 
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ty Honour, it muſt be either ſupported by the Maxims 
which the Wocld has eſtabliſhed for it, or renounced 
for a Nobleman who would be thought too Chriſtian- 
like inclined, -would be expoſed to an Infinity of At- 
fronts, And I know no other Remedies for a Noble- 
man to theſe Inconveniencies, than to be always ſo 
circumſpect, and ſo much upon his Guard, as to give 
no Occaſion for Inſults; and if notwithſtanding his 
eat Circumſpection, he is inſulted in the moſt ſen- 
ible Manner, he muſt aſk the Satisfaction expected in 
ſuch Caſes, though perhaps condemn'd by Heaven or 
derogate from his Quality. Princes, conſcious that 
Jonour is a very tender Point, have found the moſt 
efficacious Remedies to prevent its being groſly attack- 
ed, by making very ſevere Laws to puniſh the Guilty, 
and thereby ſtop the Impetuoſity, or rather Inſolence, 
of thoſe who are never better pleas*d but when they find 
the leaſt Opportunity to inſult others, which is an infa- 
mous Conduct, beneath, not only a Perfon of Qua- 
lity, but even one who has the leaſt Notion of true 
Honour. 

A young Nobleman ſhould alſo be entertain'd in the 
true Sentiments of a generous Hoſpitality, which was 
once the true Characteriſtick of the Engliſb Nobility 
and Gentry ; but at preſent greatly neglected. For 
of what Advantage is it to the Commonwealth, that 
the Nobility live in Opulence and Splendor, if none 
but themſelves recetve the leaft Benefit from it? And 
if none are admitted to their Table but thoſe who want 
it Tefs ? I would not have them keep open Table for 
all Comers without Diſtinction, but only for thoſe 
'who are the worthy Objects of a generous Hoſpitality ; 
for thoſe Gentlemen who have no other Fortune but 
an illuſtrious Birth, or a perſonal Merit, or a polite 
and liberal Education, which every Body knows is at 

reſent a very barren Eſtate. The Company of ſuch 
Perſons is always worthy a Place at a Nobleman's Ta- 
ble, and what he learns in ſuch Company, indemnihes 
him ſufficiently for the Expences he is at in keeping 
them; for the Money he laviſhes in a Day's Pleaſure, 
would maintain five or ſix ſuch worthy Objects for 
a whole Year. But thoſe Maxims of Hoſpitality are 
a Kind of Paradox in this Age, and a Blockhead who 
has all his Merit buried in a vaſt Tra& of Land, or 
ſhut up in his ſtrong Box, let him make what A 
pearance he pleaſes, will be well entertained by the 
Great, and received into their Palaces, with all the 
Demonſtrations of a Reſpect which he has not the leaſt 
Title to ; while Perſons of a real Merit who have no- 
thing elſe to recommend themſelves, do not ſo much 
as dare to approach thoſe Palaces, for fear of being ex- 
-pos'd to the Inſults of Servants, who after the Example 
of their Maſter, hate or deſpiſe every Thing that bears 
the leaſt Mark of Indigency. 

Thoſe Errors proceed An Want of a polite Edu- 
cation in the Great, who are often put under the Con- 
duct of Tutors, who, having been educated themſelves 
in bad Principles, and with mean Notions, cannot 
teach their Pupils what they do not know themſelves; 
and who have been preferred to that profitable Poſt, 
rather on the Recommendation of potent Friends, 
than in Conſideration of their Capacity; for J have 
ſeen that Merit without a powerful Recommendation, 
will never prefer a Perſon to be the Tutor of a young 
Nobleman, while Recommendation without Merit is 
always ſure to do it; therefore, we are not to be ſur- 
priſed if the young Nobility learn ſcarce any Thing elſe 
in their Infancy but how to indulge their Paſſions; they 
have Tutors it is true, but it is only for a Sort of Pa- 
rade, and thoſe Tutors are ſo much afraid of loſing 
their Place, were they to diſoblige their Pupil, that 
it is very difficult to diſtinguiſh if the Pupil is under 
the Conduct of the Tutor, or the Tutor under that of 
his P upil ſo that, e there is no other 
Difference between a Tutor and a menial Servant, but 
in the bare Name; and who but Scoundrels, without 
Knowledge or Capacity, would ſubmit themſelves to 
the Drudgery, which at preſent is expected from a Tu- 
tor, v ho muſt wait on his Pupil, as a Lacquey is ob- 
lüge d to do on his Maſter? 
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Too happy if I could flatter myſelf with 


bus, which wet 
iy in all 
of a very grear Merit and „ef 
glad to be the Tutors of nds Who wald 
to meet with a due Encouragement ; wa Were 
never ſubmit themfelves to act the Patt : ral 
when ſome of them are perhaps as well ot Servant, 
= = | in 
iberality is alſo a Quality eſſential ; 
and Avarice a amt: ee Nobleman, 
Qualities or Perfections. I would nor — his good 
Nobleman, was I to be his Tutor, to ;, JS 
Eſtate, or to ruin his Houſe, by givi "MPAr hi 
without Diſtinction who apply to him 105 X al thoſe 
der Pretence of a noble Liberality, for * un- 
rather Prodigality than Liberality ; but L w. d 
him chuſe among them, thofe who are uns ave 
of a Relief, and not make Uſe of that fin" 
cuſe ſo common among the Nobility of this Ex 
cover their Parcimony, or rather Avarice, 8 0 
had once the Reputation of giving to fome, h n 
be continually beſieged by an infinite Number = 2 
thers ; ſince it is always in his Power to give to 8 
he pleaſes, and refuſe whom he pleaſe wy," 
of them being capable to make — give agai 19 
Inclination, But however to leave no Room for * 
Excuſe of that Kind, let him even refuſe all thoſe 150 
out Diſtinction, who have Aſſurance enough to = 
Application to him, and by whom he is afraid of be. 
ing too often importuned : For in fact, it is not fl. 
ways thoſe who ate moſt troubleſome, that want mot. 
but if he be really liberal, he can de eafily informed, 
if he pleaſes, where'to exert his Liberaliry ſome where 
elſe, and where to find thoſe worthy Objects whom the 
Shame of their penurious Condition hide from the reſt 
of the World, and who will rather die in Miſery, than 
expoſe themſelves to be refus'd with Scorn ; for in 
fact, a true Liberality never waits to be aſked, ut Al- 
ways meets Want and Diſtreſs half-way atleaſt. 
To render my Pupil capable to diſtinguiſh the de- 
ſerving Objects of a noble Liberality, from among 
thoſe who are not ſo, I muſt inform him that thoſe 
are really deferving, who have been reduced to a State 
of Indigency by ſome unforeſeen Accident, to which 
they have by no Means been acceſſary, either by their 
Prodigality, Luxury, Debauchery, or Extravagance ; 
all thoſe who have always been in that State of Indi- 
gency, notwithſtanding their honeſt Induſtry, and the 
indefatigable Pains they have talen to raiſe themſelves 
above it; all Perſons of Birth, Education, and Mert; 
and not be of the Turks Opinion, chat it is impoſſidle 
that a Man of Merit ſhould be poor, ſince we may ke 
if we will, that, ordinarily, Fortune is more'favourable 
to Stupidity and Tgnorance, than to Virtue, Wiſdom 


and Knowledge. 


A Nobleman'can alſo exerciſe his Liberality in and- 
ther Manner, which is, never to ſell his Favours, ot 
the Poſts which are at his Diſpoſal; for ſuch an inf. 
mous Commerce is beneath a Man of Honour, much 
more a Perſon of Quality; neither is he to fuffer his 
Domeſticks to exact any Gratification on that Confide- 
ration, Or to receive any, without it be with 2 free 
Will; a Maxim which our noble Pupil, ſhould be 
inted with, in Caſe he was ever pre 
ferr'd to ſome conſiderablePoſt in the Sta or n the 
Army; for nothing is more contrary rocheProcprn 
true Nobility, than to encourage the Venality c 
or Employments, which ſhould always be vo 
Merit, preferably to all other Conſiderations. 10 


ſcandalous is it, for Bxample, for a Nobleman who 
has been honoured by his Pnnee with the Command of 


a Regiment, to ſet the principal Poſts of that Reg? 
ment to Auction, and er ok Poſts to the on 
Bidders, to the Excluſion of thoſe, who by theirs 
Services and Bravery, have a Right to it? Hence * 
Miſcarriages in the Fields, committed by tho Mr 
are Commanders, but not Soldiers; hence 


by chem who had 
ſhameful Routs or Defeats, cauſed: by dem une te 
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than Courage; and hence thoſe ſcanda- 
bernd cr ine Plunders of the Soldiers Subſiſtence, 
committed by thoſe Mercenaries, who, to reimburſe them- 
ſelves of what they have given for their Poſt, ſtarve 
e poor Soldiers, and rob their Prince or Country. 
Venality is equally dangerous, and ſcandalous in the 
State. For thereby are intruſted with the Management 
of publick Affairs, Aſſes, Scoundrels, and Sycophants, 
who buy the Confidence of the Prince, or of his Mi- 
niſters, to have a favourable Opportunity of ſelling 
their 9 and by their Ignorance and Blunders, 
render it deſpicable to other Nations, 
There is another Sort of Venality, ſtill more dan- 
us and criminal than abovementioned, which No- 
blemen often make no Scruple to be guilty of, and 


inſt which our young Pupil muſt be cautioned ; 


and that is, when the Nobility buy the Favour of a 
Miniſter at the dear Price of their Honour and Con- 


and filence both, to ſupport his T y. 
2 his Incapacity, and hide his imperfections 
__— his Blunders. A Nobleman who is guilty 
of thoſe atrocious Crimes (for ſuch they are in Reality) 
ſhould be abhorred and deteſted by the wholſomeſt 
Members of that illuſtrious Body, and ſpurned from 
among them, as a fpurious co one, nay he 
ſhould even be baniſhed from all the Orders of a Civil 
Society, as a Shame to Mankind; ſince born in a 
more perfect State, he renders himſelf guilty of Crimes 
abhorred even in the Cottage of a Peaſant, or a Cob- 
lers Stall; and ſells at fo vile a Price his Honour, 
which ought not to be purchaſed at any Rate, ſince it 
ſhould be dearer to him than all the moſt precious 
Gifts Fortune could flatter him with, nay, even than 
Millions of Lives, if he had as many; Favours, 
Hope, Fear, Solhcifations, Friendſhip, Gratitude, 
and all other Conſiderations ſhould prove ineffectual, 


when employed to tempt a Nobleman's Honour; that 


Honour which has perhaps coſt him ſo much in the 
Acquiſition, and which is the beft Inheritance he can 
leave to his Poſterity. Our Pupil ought to be made to 
underſtand, that nothing is more ſcandalous than to ſee 
2 Perſon of an antient and illuftrious Houſe, cringing 
at a Mmiſter's Levee (who is often a Man of Fortune, 
and no Birth) with no othet Deſigu than to advance 
himſelf and Family; whereas if befides his Birth, he has 
Capacity, and Merit, what he afks ſo ſervilely of the 


- 


* Miniſter, is due to him; and if not, it is a Crime in 


kim, and an Injury offered to his Prince and Country, 
to pretend to What he is not capable to adminiſter; a 
tact Confeſfion of his Want of Capacity, in aſking 
nothing, or pretending to nothing, is more to his 
Honour, than if he was advanced to a Poſt wherein 
he would be obliged to ſhew' publickly, that he is not 
capable of it. 

When I mention Nobility in this Place, I do not 
underſtand a modern one, nor thoſe Muſhrooms ſprung 
up in an Inſtant, or from a Dunghil; whoſe Nobility 
s but a Reward for ſome iniquitous Services done; 
or a Qualkeation indiſpen neceſſary to render 
them capable to countenance ſome ill concerted, or 
peraicious. Meaſures ; for a Title thus acquired, is ra- 
ther a Scandal than an Honour to the Perſon who is 
ſuppoſed dignified with it; to which the Condition of 
a honeſt Artiſan or Peaſant, is far preferable ; thete- 
fore ſueh a- Title will never flatter the Ambition of 
woſs educated-in- Principles of Honour, and Probity. 

Ignorance has been thought for a very conſiderable 
Time the true Characteriſtick of the Nobility; and in 
fa Noblemen themſelves have falſly imagined that it 
vas beneath them to ſtudy: Arts and Sciences, and 
tint a politoꝰ Education conſiſted: wholly in being in- 
ſtructedl in thoſe bodily Exerciſes, of Fencing, Riding, 
Ec. and in thoſe Diverſions of Dancing, Hunting, 
Gaming, Sc. which, as they are always attended with 
valt. Expences, ſeem deſigned: more particularly for 
Perſons of the firſt Rank ſupported-with a conſiderable 
Fortune; fo that take them from a Salle, from a Ma- 
Age, or from among tlieir Huntſmen, and Packs of 
Hounds, they ſcarcely know how to behave, and ap- 
Far as diſconcertod, as if they were in another World : 
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But they aft Fon miſtaken; for thöſe Efeteiſes, 
though included in 4 polite Euucalivn, make but the 
leaſt Part of it; ſo that we have ſeen very polite Gen- 
tlemen, wid had never handled a Foil, nor rode 4 
| ne Horſe, nor danced a Rigadooh, nor Runted 4 
or a Fox. Though certainly, a Perſon who is 
born to wear a Sword muſt know how to uſe it; bu 
I mean that thoſe Exerciſes are but Acceſſaties, ani 
that the eſſential Part of a polite Education, conſiſts in 
rendring one's ſelf capable to be uſeful to the Republick, 
by the Study of the Arts and Sciences ; for a Perſon 
who rides very well, and has not learned the true In- 
tereſt of his Prince, and of his Country; and the Dit- 
ference between them and thoſe of the other Nations 
the true Maxims of the beſt Poticks, founded on the 
Glory, Honour, and Security of his Nation; and the 
fundamental Laws of the State, which muſt direct 
Meaſures taken with regard to domeſtick Affairs, 
would make but an aukward Figure in the Cabinet of 
his Prince; Iikewiſe he who has Courage enough to 
anſwer a Challenge 6r Appeal, and knows how to fol: 
low exactly in thoſe Encounters, all the Rules of the 
Aft of Fencing, but is entirely ignorant of the Military 


Art, is not fit to command an Army. If a Nobleman 


knows neither the Hiſtory of other Countries, not 
that of his own ; he —— ſtupid in the Com- 
pany of them who ate pe acquainted with both; 
and cannot take Part in the moſt entertaining Converſa- 
tion, which is that on Hiftory, ſince it offers to our 
Mind, all that has been acted in the different Ages of 
the World, as preſent as if they were then acting. 
For my Part, I am of Opinion, that one of the prin- 
cipal Cares of a Tutor ſhould be to render his noble 
Pupil a ve Hiſtorian, ſince thereby his Me- 
mory furniſhes him with rare Examples of Piety, Vir- 
eve, Magnanimity, Conſtancy, Probity, Liberality, 
Generofity, Compaſſion, &c. which might engage 
him to follow them; when as he that has not that Ad- 
vantage, muſt be entirely indebted for his good Qua- 
lities to his natural Inclinations, ſupported with the 
vety few Examples of that Kind, which by Chance 
we meet with in this corrupted Age. N 

A Nobleman ſhould alſb know as much of Theolo- 

or Divinity, as is nece to ſtrengthen him in 
2h Religion, hinder him ford following blindly every 
new and extravagant Opinion, btoached by Viſionaries, 
of Enthuſiaſts, to lacerate the ſeamleſs Gown of Crit, 
ruin the true Religion, and diſturb the publick Tran- 
quility. It is alfo very ſcandalous for a Nobleman who 
had been born and educated in the Principles of the 
true Religion, to apoſtatiſe from it, under what Pre- 
tence ſoever, but more particularly, in view of ad- 
vaneing his own private Intereſt, or of ſaving his 


Eſtate; for in acting thus, he is abhorred by the Party 


he has deſerted, and laugh'd at, and deſpiſed by that 
he has embraced. Nothing ſhould engage him to 
change his Religion, but the Doubts which his Know- 
ledge of religious Matters, makes him entertain of the 
Religion he has been educated in, and the Deſire of 
being inſtructed better, and put in the right Road to 
Salvation. 

Theſe are chiefly the Arts and Sciences which our 
noble Pupil ſhould learn, for his Education may be a 


very polite one, though he underſtand neither Greek 


nor Latin; ſince there are very few good Authors who 
have wrote in thoſe Languages, on any Art or Science 
which have not been tranſlated into the modern ones; 
though it be an Addition of Perfection in a Nobleman, 
to be Maſter of ſeveral Languages, antient and mo- 
dern. He ſhould alſo be perſuaded to encourage as 
much as it is in his Power, all thofe who are profeſſed 
Maſters; in any Science or Art, ſince he acquires 
thereby, a new Increaſe of Honour, and readers his 
Memory reſpectable to the Poſterity, which cannot fail 
being gi to thoſe who have contributed towards 
rendring her more perfect in any kind of Literature or 
Learning: This is more to the Honour of a Noble- 
man, than to give with a prodigal Hand to thofe 
Monſters, who have diſgraced Nature to make her 


appear with a greater Affectatio n in their Throat; — 
| v 
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of what Service can it be to the Commonwealth, a 


Song from thoſe Wretches, for to be paid at ſo dear a 


Rate, when we can hear every Day better, and more 
natural Voices, and which flatter more agreeably our 
Ears, for little or nothing? Is Muſick carried to a 
greater Perfection, by the affected and unnatural Voice 
of thoſe Eunuchs? or rather, are not its moſt beauti- 
ful Rules treſpaſſed and disfigured by that Affectation? 
but a Nobleman in a Sally, or ſome other ridiculous 
Motive, has made ſuch conſiderable Preſents to Farinelli, 


becauſe he ſqueeked better than Nicolini, or Senefino, 


therefore he muſt be followed by all the reſt ; a very 
ou Reaſon truly for countenancing ſuch ridiculous 

rodigality. But will that Nobleman treat in the ſame 
Manner a Man of Letters, who by an aſſiduous La- 
bour and Study, has made ſome new Diſcoveries ad- 
vantageous to the Republick, or has publiſhed ſome 
conſiderable Work for the Service of the learned World, 
or to promote Learning in a Country? no; why ? be- 
cauſe having not the Opportunity of doing it in ſo 
rere a Manner, his Liberality would not be ſo well 

own; beſides, was he to do it, he would be every 
Day importuned by thoſe learned Beggars; it is what 
I can ſcarcely believe ; for had, what has been laviſhed 
among the [talian Singers, for theſe 12 Years paſt 
only, been diſtributed among the truly learned of the 
Kingdom, it would have put them ſo much above that 
State of Indigency, ſeveral of them are reduced to, 
that they would have wanted afterwards no further 
Encouragement of that Kind; and I am perſuaded, 
that Men of a liberal Education muſt have ſo great a 
Reluctancy againſt applying to the Great, for Aſſiſt- 


ance, that they would be glad to be put in a Condi- 


tion of abſtaining from it; particularly when they 
muſt be conſcious, that Indigency though ever fo well 
accompanied by Arts and Sciences to the Palaces of 
the Great, meets almoſt always with a very cold Re- 
ception, who plead for Excuſe, that though they ad- 
mire the Ladies, they are utter Strangers to the Perſon 
they wonld be willing to introduce. Therefore our 
Pupil muſt be cautioned againſt making fo ridiculous a 
Diſtinction, which is nothing but a Cloak to Parci- 
mony or Avarice. For if the Perſon has a real Merit, 
let him be a Stranger or not, it 1s not the Perſon he 
encourages, but his Merit, neither is the Service done 
to him alone, but to a whole Nation in general, by 
making her Partaker of the great Knowledge and pro- 
found Learning of that Perſon. 

Probity, Juſtice, and Impartiality, are alſo Qualities 
eſſential to a Nobleman, and a Tutor muſt endea- 
vour to inſtruct his Pupil in all thoſe Virtues, in con- 
vincing him that he is more obliged to practiſe them 
than Perſons of an inferior Rank ; for as Nobility is 
a State more conſpicuous to the World than any other, 
all others endeavour to modelize their Conduct on 
that, and they are all more or leſs juſt, honeſt, im- 
partial, Fc. as the Nobility is more or leſs juſt, ho- 
neſt, impartial, &c. 

The Probity of the Nobility conſiſts, chiefly, in 
dealing fairly with their Inferiors, without taking Ad- 
vantage of the Superiority of Rank to oppreſs them, 
or to invade their Property; for our young Pupil muſt 
not imagine, that becauſe he is a Nobleman, he is al- 
lowed to act as arbitrarily as he pleaſes, without being 
ſubject either to the Direction or Coaction of the Laws 
of his Country; his Pre-eminency over all his other 
Fellow - Subjects and Countrymen gives him no other 
Privilege than that of being a more religious Obſerver 
of them; that his Example may remind others of 
their reſpective Obligations on that Subject; and he 
muſt know, that to imagine that the Nobility is not 
obliged to follow the exact Rules of a diſtributive Ju- 
ſtice, is a ſcandalous Maxim, which Oppreſſion and 
Injuſtice have introduced in the Civil Society. For if 
ſome Privileges granted to them from Time to Time 
by Princes, in Conſideration of ſome ſignal Services 
he has rendered, and can render to the State, has ex- 
empted him from ſome vexatious Formalities of the 
Law, to which the Commonality is ſubject, it was not 
done with a Deſign to ſcreen Injuſtice and Oppreſ- 
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ſion, nor to exempt Noblemen fro 
ample, a juſt Debt; on the contrary, it 
der this judicious Suppoſition, That py 2 * done un- 
ing greater Principles of Honour and E Obility hay. 
without Compulſion, obſerve all the Rule 7 would 
to maintain that juſt CEconomy which F ſtabliſheg 
in a well civilized Republick ; for th... > fubſi 
more ſcandalous, than to ſee the Nobilies ; 
their Vaſſals, as ſo many petty Tyrants 
of their Palaces continually beſieged by or the Gates 
craftſmen, aſking for the Price of their r Handy 
they ſeldom received, but after a lon » Which 
Attendance ; and not then, before S and aſſiduous 


Servant who has procured the Payn Steward, or other 


. ment 
Part of it. An infamous Practice, and _ he 
Murious 


to the Maſter, which our Pupil 

be introduced in his Family, 8 ſuffer to 
Service any Servant who could be ff 2 his 
the leaſt Inclination to do it; and exclud; 2 
the Agreement he makes with them, wh us it from 
enter into his Service. en they fit 

He muſt likewiſe avoid appear 8 
Poſts he may chance to be — * TP 
grant to Favour, Inclination, Friendfhin. w eur 
ties, what is due to Juſtice: This * Mo 
even extend as far as to Party Diviſions — _ 
ſing any if poſſibly he can avoid it; and when f d 
to it, never but that which has for its Obje& th wo 
lick Good ; and never by a Motive of Ambitio 8 
tipathy, or Revenge, or to gain the Affection of the 
Rabble, which is a very great Diſgrace to a Noble 
man; avoiding above all Things being accounted * 
Chief of a Party, ſince it is the infamous Charad 4 
ſtick of a declared Enemy of his Country ON 
more infamous ſtill, if the Chief of a Party ** by x 
Motive of diſappointed Ambition, or of Intereſt, or 
of ſome private Pique ; which is but too often the 
Caſe of Chiefs of Party; and thoſe Motives cealing, 
the Partiſan ſoon deſerts his Party, and eſpouſes the 
oppolite one. 

Thoſe Party Diviſions are entirely contrary to 
Love for one's Country, which a ” = 1 
very particular Care to inſpire his noble Pupil with; 
and to inform him, that that Love does not conſiſt in 
that ridiculous and vulgar Infatuation, That nothing 
is good, and nothing 18 great, out of one's Country 5 
that Courage, Bravery, Wiſdom, Prudence, Plenty, 
Opulence, and Wealth, are to be found no where elſe; 
ſince it is an ignorant and ſcandalous Prevention, 
which is nauſeous to all judicious Minds. Thoſe Rho- 
domontades, far from aſſerting the pretended ſignal 
Advantages a Nation boaſts of to the Excluſion of all 
others, renders her the Object of an univerſal Scorn, 
and ſhews the Narrowneſs of her Conceptions. As 
a noble, great, and generous Soul, renders always Ju- 
ſtice to Merit, wherever he finds it, even in his mot 
mortal Enemies; far from advancing Falſhood and 
Impertinences to ſupport his own, it muſt be a mortal 
Pain to him, to hear his Fellow-Subjects and Country- 
men villify infamouſly another Nation, and accuſe its 
People of Cowardice and Puſillanimity, who for the 
Rapidity of their Conqueſts, which they have carried 
to the Extremities of the Earth, and for an infinite 
Number of ſignal Victories they have gained over all 
Europe united againſt them, have been recorded in all 
Ages for brave and warlike People, reſpected by their 
Allies, and dreaded by their Enemies, even to theſe 
Days; for the ſcurrilous Invectives, and low Sat) rs, 
of ſome other Nations againſt them, proceed not from 
a Conſciouſneſs of what they ſay is true, but from a 
natural Antipathy, and Jealouſy of thoſe People's 
Grandeur; which appears clearly from the malicious 
Care they take to eclipſe the Glory of their greateſt 
Actions, and repreſent them otherwiſe than they Ve 
Reality. Far be from our Pupil's noble Mind that 
mean and pitiful Manner of expreſſing ones Spite, 
which muſt be left to the moſt deſpicable Rabble; 
let him never accuſe his Enemies of Cowardice, for no 
other Reaſon than becauſe they are his Enemies: 2 


% Paying, for Ex. 


Ages 
can 
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cially when the moſt impartial Hiſtorians of a! 
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| 8 3 
—— -» bim the Lye. If he will ſhew his Bravery, ing them, he may be more capable to avoid them; 
22. of 251 jet him imitate the —— and if for the Judledture; he muſt often'entertain-him- 
Heroes, Who bave always extolled and admired the ſelf with the Lives bf thoſe great Magiſtrates; "whoſe 
Courage of their Enemies; and never imagined them- Integrity has rendered their Memory»precious do Po- 
ſelves wholly paſſeſſed of that noble Quality. Let him ſterity. In theſe noble Occupations, interrupted by 
be contented with the fignal Advantages he has in ſome other noble Exerciſes and Diverſions agreeable 
"mon with his Countrymen, without robbing the to them, he'll have no Time to liſten to the Mictates 
other Nations of theirs; which Injuſtice proceeds from of criminal Paſſions ; nor to ſpend'ambng the fair Sex; 
Want of a polite Education. If we are fo uſt, ſo whoſe Charms are ſtill more dangerous, when bur 
wiſe, ſo generous, and ſo brave, as we would be ac- Mind has not acquired yet that Prudence, neceſſary to 
counted, let us ſhew # by our generous Conduct, reſiſt them in a Manner as to be not entirely conquer- 
rather than by. our W6rds; fince, thereby, we'll ob- ed by them. For though the Company of the Fair 
lige other Nations to do us that Juſtice, which from Sex claims a certain becoming Citcumſpection, and a 
u to ourſelves ſmells too much of Self- Conceit, Pre- Complaiſance, which correct a certain Savage Air, 
ſumption, and Vain: Glory; for we muſt be conſcious which the Pupil contracts under the Conduct of his 
that our Actions loſe à great deal of their Value, as Tutor, they muſt not be too often. frequiented by 
ve are the firſt to extol them. For Example, I love Youth. 8 „ e 
to hear a Frenchman prize the Merit of the Engliſh Neither is our Pupil to contract an Intimacy, or Fa- 
Nation to its full Value, and I muſt do that Juſtice to miliarity, with all forts of Men indifferently; not even 
my Nation that I: have never heard otherwiſe; but 1 with all thoſe of a Birth equal to his, if their Edute- 
hate as much to hear my own Nation inſulted by ano- 7ion and Morals are not agrerable to their Rank; for 
her; which: however happens often. Sometime ago as Quality is not always ee e with Virtue $ 
Jas viſited by a Perſon, who, to compliment me in but on the contrary, is but too often, eſpecially in the 
Manner I was utter Stranger to, did break forth into corrupted Age we live in, a Pretence to a greatet 
A great Number of Scurrilities againſt. the French: Immorality, Extravagancy, Luxury, Licentiouſnefs, 
Another Time Lwas, by Chance, at a Bookſeller's in Irreligion, &c. he can't be too cautious in the Choice 
(Covent-Garden, Which I. have been told ſince is the he makes of his Friends, leſt by frequenting them 
Rendezvous of the Wits, where another Perſon was he ſhould accuſtom himſelf to imitate their Vices; 
.xobbing ſome of the beſt French Generals under the or modelize his Conduct to the Irregularity of theirs. 
late King Lewis XIV. viz. - Condé, Turenke, Luxem- It is the Duty of his Tutors to direct him m that 
(bowre,. Vendoſine, Catinat, &c. of all, the; Glory they Choice; and to let none approach him but thoſe who 
had acquired in the Field, pretending that all their are capable to inſpire him with noble and virtuous 
«Succeſſes were owing to a Caprice of Fortune, and not Sentiments. | | 3 
to their: Bravery, nor to that of their Armies, the A young Nobleman ſhould alſo be informed; as 
Freuchmen being generally all Poltroons; and all their much as poſſible, of the different Manners and Genius 
pretended Bravery a mere Gaſconade. : This groſs In- of other Nations; ſince thereby he is render d capa- 
ult had affected me more, if. it had been offered by a ble to make a juſt Difference between the Good and 
perſon of ſome. Merit; as for Birth, and Education it Bad found among them, in order to imitate” the one; 
is caſy-to-guels/ that he had neither; but as 1 found and avoid the other. f one 33.0206 
that he. was quite ignorant even of the Hiſtory of his There ought to be but little or no Difference be- 
on Tame, I took no Notice of him; and left him, tween the Education of the Gentry, and that of the 
ſending back tha King of Naples to Madrid, reſtoring Nobility, and in my Opinion they ſhould be both 
Lorain to Prince Charles, conducting an Army of founded on the ſame Maxims; the whole Difference 
100, 00 Eugliſb, Auſtrians, and Dutch to the Gates of conſiſts, if there is any, in that the Gentry being ex- 
Paris, and himſelf in the Road to Bedlam. f poſed to a greater Familiarity with the Vulgar, ſhould 
This is not the Character of the Engliſh Nobility alſo be more upon their Guard; leſt they ſhould” be 
and. Gentry, nor even of the moſt ſenſible among the ſuſceptible of ſome of thoſe low Principles and ſcanda- 
Commonalty, hom I have always heard ſpeak (few lous Notions, which render the Rabble inſupportable, 
excepted ).. without thoſe mean Prejudices, and with a and make it conſidered as the Excrement of a Civil 
great deal of Impartiality and Juſtice, of other Nations. Society. As the Gentry is next to the Nobility,” or 
Such a noble Behaviour: pleads. better in favour.of the rather, as there is no other Difference between both 
; Engliſh Nation, which is equal, in Merit, to any other but in the Title; they muſt alſo endeavour to imitate 
upon Earth, than the. ridiculous Rhodomontades of the Nobility, not in Pomp, Luxury, or Extravagance; 
the Rabble. | | but in the Maxims of a polite Education; for a private 
| If it is ſcandalous for:a Perſon of Birth, and contrary Gentleman, though perhaps born of a very antient 
to the Rules af a polite Education, to reflect injuriouſſy Family, having no Title to claim that Reſpect com- 
on other Nations, it is much more ſo to do it on the monly ſhewn to one, he muſt endeavour to gain it by 
. ſacred Perſon of Princes; who being here on Earth the his gentle Behaviour and perſonal Merit, founded on 
Vicegerents of God, . ſhould never be mentioned but the Advantages of a polite Education; which are 
- with the moſt, profound Reſpett, eſpecially by Gentle- greater than all the other Advantages we can poſſeſs 
men, ſince the Throne is the Source of all Honours ; in this World; for all the others are fubje& to Vieiſſi- 
and a Prince the Head of that illuſtrious Body, where tude, and Fortune can rob us of them all at once; but 
of the Nobility and Gentry are Members; ſince the never of thoſe of our Education, but with our Life. 
Reflections caſt on the Head, reflect on the whole If it be objected, that the World, at preſent; takes 
Body: Therefore the Nobility and Gentry ſhould be little or no Notice of a polite Education, when not ſup- 
as jealous of the Honour of their Prince, as they are ported with ſome other Advantages, eſpecially thoſe 
5 hair ay * * | Ne of Fortune; and that Stupidity and — ery hy A 
noble Pupil muſt never.. be. permitted to r mpe quipage, will always be preferred it, 
Romances, nor — other Books capable to debauch *% Merit 1 4055 Pit anfwer, that the Depravation of 
{ibis Morals, and deprave his Heart; for as we have the World's Taſte is not an Excuſe for abſtaining from 
all a natural. Propenſity to indulge.our Paſſions, we are a polite Education; no more than its cquntenancing 
. bon-luſceptible of che leaſt Thing which can encourage or approving all Sorts of Vices and Diſorders; renders 
that Indulgency, or prompt us to it. If he be deſign- us leis guilty if we plunge ourſelves in them. Beides, 
+ ed. for, the Sanctuary, Books of Theology, and of among the Generalty of Mankind, there can be found 
TFiety, muſt be his chief Study; if for the Army, he yet ſome Perſons who admire and entourage à real 
muſt read the Annals of his own Country, and thoſe of Merit. Who knows, beſides, but our having peglected 
- ether. Nations. which. have been moſt fertile in Heroes; ſo long thoſe Advantages of a polite Educatin, is the 
il for the Cabinet, the Memoirs and Tranfactions of : Cauſe of the World's taking . little Notice of itz and 
: theibeſt; Miniſters of all Countries, and alſo the Mif- that it would change it Taſte if wWe wer to change 
Karriages, Blunders, ci of bad Miniſters, that know- our n ?.” However, what's the World te bon 
10 When 
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when we are conſcious to ourſelves, that though we 
have not its Approbation, we deſerve it, and that its 
deſpiſing or neglecting a real Merit, is an evident 
Proof that it has none itſelf. 
Commerce, and other Employments of that Kind, 
in a trading Nation, where-almoſt all Profeſſions are 
honourable, cannot be a Bar to a polite Education ; on 
the contrary, the Advantages of that Education, in- 
ſpire a young Gentleman with a Docility neceſſary to 
learn the Rules of his Art or Profeſſion z; and with a 
Politeneſs capable to engage the Publick to deal with 
him, preferably to thoſe who for Want of Education, 
are guilty of Brutalities and ill Manners, which are of 


no Body's Taſte ; and which will never engage a Per- 


ſon to deal with them, while he can find ſome Body 
elſe to uſe him with more Civility and good Manners. 
The Tutor of a young Gentleman, ſhould above all 


- Things inſpire him with Sentiments of Hoſpitality, as 


well for Foreigners as for his Fellow Countrymen ; for 


there is nothing more contrary to the true Principles of 


Humanity, and nothing more reſembling the Ferocity 
of the moſt ſavage and barbarous Nations, than Want 
of Hoſpitality. That Hoſpitality does not conſiſt 
wholly in granting to Foreigners the ſame Protection 
we enjoy in their Countries, and which both we and 
they can claim a Right to, founded on. the Laws of 
Nations, but in granting it with Pleaſure and Humani- 
ty, without ſuffering them to be expos'd to thoſe op- 
probrious Reproaches and Inſults, which can but give 


them a very diſadvantageous Opinion of our Genius 


and Manners, and make them conſider us as amphi- 
bious Creatures, rather more Brutes than Men. 

The Education of the Fair Sex, is alſo one of the 
chief Articles to be minded in a well civilized Com- 
monwealth, for though they be not deſign'd themſelves 


for any publick Employment, moſt of them are to - 


have the Conduct of thoſe in their Infancy, who are 
deſigned for thoſe Employments ; and as the Preju- 
dices of Infancy are always the ſtrongeſt, Care muſt 


be taken to qualify the Fair Sex for ſuch Conduct, leſt 


Mothers by their bad Examples, ſhould ſow and cul- 
tivate in the young Minds of their Children, the Seeds 
of Imperfection and Vice; which afterwards it is very 
difficult to root out. 

Vanity, Pride, and Luxury, being the three Paſſions 
moſt natural to the Fair Sex, and which ſeem to be 
born with them; and thoſe Paſſions growing ſtill 
ſtronger and ſtronger, either becauſe they are autho- 
rized by the Charms natural to them, or by the great 
Indulgency, Complaiſance, and Deference, which al- 
moſt the whole Creation pay them ; thoſe Paſſions 
muſt be checked at firſt, for when once they have 
gain'd a certain Aſcendant over their Mind, they ren- 
der the Fair Sex as inſupportable, as otherwiſe they 
would be charming and amiable. 

A beautiful young Lady, muſt learn from her Infancy, 
that thoſe natural Charms ſhe has received from the mu- 
nificent Hand of her divine Creator (and which make her 
appear as one of the moſt perfect Pieces of Workman- 
ſhip of the whole Creation) were not beſtow'd on her 
with no other Deſign than to render her the Admira- 
tion of Mankind; ſince a fine Statue has the ſame 
Advantages, or rather greater, becauſe the Beauty of 
a Statue is a laſting one, whereas that of a Woman 
fades in an Inſtant like a Flower, or vaniſhes like a 
Vapour ; that therefore the Charms of her Body, 
ſhould be ſupported and heightened by thoſe of her 
Mind, ſince when thoſe are vaniſhed, theſe remain, 
and cauſe then rather a greater Admiration, and claim 
a ſtill greater Reſpect, than when united together; for 
our Eyes being no longer dimm'd by the too great 
Radiancy of thoſe external Charms, our then unpre- 
jediced Mind conceives the eaſier the real Value of 
thoſe ſolid Ones of the Soul, which are ſeldom ſubject 
to ny Viciſſitude. 

Thoſe Charms which ſhould adorn a Woman's 
Mind, are in ſome Meaſure, different from thoſe 
whichembelliſh a Man ; for it is not expected that a 
Woma ſhould be a profound Theologian, or a Phi- 


| loſophet, or a Poet, an Hiſtorian, a Politician, c. 
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but that ſhe ſhould be modeſt without Ag. 

ligious without Hypocriſy, diſcreet ich ation, te. 
tion: That while yet under the Condug Diſſimuy, 
rents, ſhe ſhould behave towards them * Pa. 
ference and Reſpect, which both La al the De. 


human, claim from her for them; fee oe and 
wile, n a Crime puniſhable with the oreateſs & Other. 
both in this World and the World to 00 Xyerie 
that in the State of Matrimony, her Fore And 
muſt be to pleaſe her Huſband, and ht Bye Care 
her Children; not to ſpend. his Fortune e 
gancy and Luxury, and leave the Laune 
Children, to whom will be pleas'd to take Car be 
which Diſorders proceed often from a bad = ah 
for a young Lady, having been brought u _— 
Cradle to mind nothing but her Pleafure, Hp ha her 
been indulged by her Parents in all that could "0g 
her favourite Paſſions, imagines eaſily that _ 
born for nothing elſe; and that all that ¶ c 5 
and other Family Cares, which make the chief Oc? 
pations of Women of an inferior Rank, is infa 
beneath her's ; which in her erroneous 


be otherwiſe maintain'd but by the ir 
Equipage, the Magnificency of her Cloaths, which 


ſhe muſt alter according to her Fancy, i 
as ſhe can, in the Sumptuoſity of 8 


Viſiting, Gaming, Rioting, and ſometimes in v 


criminal Intrigues. Hence thoſe Diſorders 3 15 
ſtrious Houſe, which till then, had 3 
for a noble Economy; hence an immenſe Wealth 
exhauſted in a very ſhort Time, and a large Eſtate in- 
cumber'd with Debts, which a Huſband is forced to 
contract, to ſupply the Profuſions of his extravagant 
Wife, and to purchaſe at that dear Rate a Shadow of 
a domeſtick Peace; hence thoſe Children as debauch' 
and as vicious as their Mother; and hence at laſt, the 
entire Ruin of a whole Family; which could have been 
avoided, if the Parents of fuch a Woman, had brought 
her up from her Infancy in a noble Simplicity in her 
Cloaths, telling her at the ſame Time, that it is by her 
Birth and her Education ſhe muſt be diſtinguiſhed from 
the Vulgar, and not by the Magnificence of her 
Cloaths, ſince ſhe can be rivalled in the one by the 


Daughter of a rich Scoundrel, but not in the other: 


That it is a ſcandalous Infatuation to think that a Wo- 
man of Quality is not obliged to mind her Family, nor 
to enter into thoſe Details, indiſpenſibly neceſſary to 
fave it from Ruin; ſince by neglecting it, there is more 
Money ſpent in one Year, than ihe could have ſaved 
in five or ſix by her Economy. 

A young Lady of Quality, who is under the Con- 
duct of her Parents, inſtead of being ſuffered to ſpend 
her whole Time in Idleneſs, in receiving and returning 
Viſits, in Gaming, frequenting Opera's, Comedies, 
Maſquerades, and Aſſemblies, ſhould ſpend the bel 
Part of that Time in ſome genteel Occupations ſuitable 
to her Sex and Rank, and then what remains of it, in 
thoſe Diverſions, which are no otherwiſe criminal but 
in the Exceſs. For it is not a Crime for young Lads 
to be ſeen once a Month at a Play-Houſe, as often at 
the Opera, and once or twice a Week at thoſe publick 
Aſſemblies, whence they are very ſure that Virtue and 
Modeſty are not baniſhed ; but even there they ſhould 
not be ſeen but in the Company of their Mother, of 
ſome other Relation or Acquaintance of an on 
Virtue ; for their being left on thoſe Occaſions to gr 
own Conduct and Diſcretion, is often the Cauſe 0 
thoſe falſe Steps taken by young Ladies, to _— 
Diſadvantage, and the Diſgrace of an il 
Houſe. Neither are they to be allowed to keep wm 
Company ſuſpected of Coquetry, nor to read 4 
—— Books, but thoſe which can E 

ntiments of Piety, Modeſty, an 3 

If theſe Rules _ . in the Education 4 
Women, we ſhould not ſee ſo much Encore 
and Debauchery among them, nor find ſo mar) "oſt 
quets, Jilts, &c. It ſeems that their En - 
wholly at preſent, in learning how to diſguik * 
their Paſſions, and hide their vicious Inc Mich they 
which Art they are ſoon very perfect, and w, "atiſe 
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iſe no longer than it has anſwer' d the End it was 

gned for, i. e. to deceive Men; for that End once 
Il off the Maſk, and abandon them- 

ſelves without Shame or Honour, to all Kinds of Irre- 

ities and Extravagancies, and but too often to 

che moſt ctiminal Debaucheries, to the Oppreſſion of 
their Family, and the Scandal of their Sex; therefore 
a Man has often the Unhappineſs to marry a Meſfili- 
, whom he had imagined, when he courted her, a 
Tacretia, and a Devil inſtead of an Angel he took 

her for. I don't ſpeak by meer Suppoſition, for I 

have ſeen Women, for whoſe Meekneſs, Eyen- 
neſs of Temper, Modeſty and Virtue, I thought I 

could have anſwered before they were married, 

who after they were married, became as ſo many Fu- 

ries vomited from Hell ; ſo well they knew how to 

diſguiſe their Paſſions, that they could have deceived 
the cleareſt ſighted ; but I muſt confeſs at the ſame 
Time, that they were not Women of Quality, atd 
had no other Education but what they had learn'd 
from their Parents, who having gain'd them- 
ſelves ſome Advantages by Deceit and Diſſimulation, 
had preſented their Daughters with all the Myſteries of 
that pernicious Art, ſupported with a great deal of 
Vanity, no Fortune, and no other Education than that 
of a Coquet, or a Jilt : What's the more ſurpriſing, 
is, that thoſe Sorts of beggarly Women, are more dif- 
ficult to pleaſe than Ladies of Birth and Fortune; for 
a Lady of Birth, Education, and Fortune, let her be 
ever ſo extravagant, may be brought to Reaſon * a 
becoming Complaiſance, which ſooner or later, makes 
always ſome Impreſſion on a generous and noble 
Mind, but theſe Apes of the Quality are inflexible, 
and are not to be conquered otherwiſe than by indulg- 
ing their Paſſions; why? becauſe thoſe Paſſions meet- 
ing with no Oppoſition, either from the Blood or from 
the Mind (the one being as rn, as the other is 


_ depraved) they have ranged ſo long uncontrolled, that 


at laſt, they are by no Means to be conquer'd, 
Whence all theſe Diſorders? From an unwarranta- 
ble Pride or Vanity, a Woman of mean Birth hath been 


_ educated in from her Infancy; had ſhe been edu- 


cated otherwiſe, and in a Manner ſuitable to her Con- 
dition ; had ſhe learned to ſupply the Want of For- 
tune, by her Virtues and an honeſt Induſtry, had ſhe 
been made to underſtand that an extravagant Pride be- 
comes no Body, and much leſs a Woman who has nei- 
ther Birth nor Fortune to ſupport it with; that the moſt 
ſenſible Part of Mankind laugh at a Perſon of her Con- 
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dition, who attempts to ſoar above her Sphere; that 
gay Apparel with which ſhe endeavours to cover her 
Indigency, ſerves on the contrary to render it more 
conſpicuous, ſince it attracts the Eyes of the Publick; 
and makes them more curious to inquire into her Cir- 
cumſtances, which once diſcovered, renders her deſpi- 
cable; that what is ſpent to pleaſe her Vanity, would 
be better applied to procure her ſome honeſt Means to 
ſupply her Wants: That it would be deceiving herſelf, 
to imagine that a Man of Rank and Fortune, can be 
deceived by ſo vain an Appearance, unleſs it be to 
make her ſubſervient to his Pleaſures ; and that one of 
an equal Condition with her, who could have more 
honourable Deſigns, would be afraid, was he to take 
3 — bring Famine ys his Houſe ; ſince his whole 

nduſtry could hardly ſupply her Extray in 
Cloaths, without nas et. * Tes. Table, and all 
other Superfluities of that Kind. 

Theſe ſerious Conſiderations, would ſoon make a 
oung Woman renounce thoſe Thoughts of Pride and 
'xtravagancy, ſhe ſeemed inclinable to entertain; and 

inſpiring her with Sentiments more agreeable to her 
Condition, render her worthy for her perſonal Merit, 
of what her Birth and Fortune had not intitled her to. 
In fact, how charming an honeſt Handicraftman's 
Daughter would appear in Cloaths made of the Growth 
of her own Country, and ſpun with her own Hands ; 
how inviting, if, while her honeſt and induſtrious Fa- 
ther is working to maintain her and the reſt of his Fa-' 
mily, ſhe was ſeen eaſing him of Part of his Burden, 
by talcing upon her thoſe domeſtick Cares, which other- 
wiſe, he would be obliged to commit to Servants or 
Strangers, and perhaps not without putting himſelf to 
very great Inconveniencies. How worthy of Admi- 
ration and Eſteem it would be, to know that ſhe is 
never ſeen out of the Houſe of her Parents, but tq 
acquit herſelf of her religious Duties, or when the Ne- 
ceſſity of her Affairs require it, or to viſit ſome Friends 
as virtuous and innocent as herſelf ; that ſhe is an ut- 
ter Stranger to all that could corrupt her Heart and de- 
bauch her Manners; and that her Modeſty ſuffers 
our Thing which has the leaſt Appearance to of- 
fend it. 

A Woman thus educated, is preferable to the moſt 
immenſe Fortune, or rather, ſhe is herſelf an ineſtima- 
ble Treaſure, which exceeds in Worth all that can be 
found the moſt precious under the Heavens; and a Man 
bleſſed with it, can flatter himſelf of being in Poſſeſſion 
of an anticipated eternal Felicity. 
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ELEMENTS 


LEMENT, is defined by Ariftoetle (Lib. 3. 
de Cælo, c. 1.) a certain Body, into which the 
other Bodies are diviſible, or reſolvable; in which it is 
contain'd potentially or actually; and which is indivi- 
ſible of itſelf: Thus Water, v. g. is called an Element, 
becauſe, into it, excluſively of the other Elements, 
the mix*d Bodies in which Water is contain'd actually 
and Jonny: are reſolved ; actualh, according to 
the Entity or Subſtance ; and potentially, according to 
the Species or viſible Ap ce ; for Water cannot 
be reſolved or divided into ſeveral Species; for tho 
it be extenuated into Vapours, they nevertheleſs, when 
— Particles meet again together, are reſolved into 
ater. 

However it is not very eaſy to define the Number 
of thoſe vulgar Elements, whereof all Bodies are com- 
pounded ; for ſome admit but of an Element in the 
mix'd Bodies, as Heraclitus, who reckons but the 
Fire; Anaximenes, the Air; Thales Milefius, the Water; 
and Pherecides, the Earth ; others with Empedocles, 
viz. Ariſtotle, Hippocrates, the Peripateticians, &c. 
reckon four, viz. the Fire, the Air, the Water, and 
the Earth. This Opinion is refuted in the Perſon of 


Enpedocles, by Lucretius, Lib. de rerum natura, found- 


ed on this Reaſon, that Elements and Principles ſig- 
nify but one and the fame Thing, when as Elements, 
as they are taken here, are certainly compoſed of Prin- 
ciples. 

Ehe Chymiſts, on the contrary, (as we have ob- 
ſerved in our Treatiſe of Chymiſtry) beſides the Earth, 
which they call Caput Mortuum, and Water, called 
Phlegma, introduce Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury, a- 
mong theſe Elements which enter in the Compoſition 
of Mixts. | 

Among this Variety of Sentiments, mine is, that 
of the four Elements of the Peripateticians, but three 
deſerve that Name, viz. the Air, the Water, and the 
Earth, which I prove in the following Manner. 

An Element, as underſtood here, is a certain ſeru- 
ble Body, whereof are compoſed, and into which are 
reſolved, all Sorts of Mixts, viz. Animals, Vegetadles, 
and Foſſils; itſelf remaining ſimple in its Species and 
without being diviſible, into ſenſible heterogeneois Par- 
ticles. But there are but three of the four Eleuents of 
the Peripateticians, viz. the Air, the Water, and the 
Earth, which can be called * * Bodies, ir their own 
Species, whereof are compounded, and ind which are 
reſolved, all Sorts of Mixts; ſince, neitler pure Air, 
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vor pure Water, 50. more than the, Earth ſeparated 
from all heterogeneous Particles, are diviſible into Par- 
ticles. of a different Species; ſince we haye not ſcen 
yet that it was either in the Power of Nature, or of 
Att, to male ſuch, a Separation of the Air, of the 
Water, or.of the Earth, as tq ręſolve either of them 
into other ſenſible, Species: Therefore of the four E- 
emen of the Peripateticians, there are but three which 

deſerve the Name of Elements. % 11 anne 
But the Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury of the Chymiſts 
is to be ranked among Elements, becauſe they are diſ- 
covered in the firſt Analyſis, or Reſolution, of the 
Mixts,z for though it be but with the greateſt Diffi- 
culty they are diſcovered in Minerals, they are eaſily 
found in Ve etables and Animals; as Experience con- 
firms it in — burning of green Wood; hence firſt 
comes out a Smoak, in which are found a 8 Salt, 
t. line Spirit, which pricks the Eyes; then ſome a- 
—— * Particles which are diſſipated in 
the Air. After the Departure of theſe, the fulphu- 
.rqous or oleous Subſtance flames; the molt ſubtile Par- 
ticles thereof, with the faline Spins, are likewiſe car- 
. ned upwards, as is ſeen in the Vapour, while the Sa/f 


remains in the Aſhes, which is afterwards extracted 
by Lixiviation z and what remains after the Extraction 


of the Salt, is called Earth, or Caput Mortuum. But 
however, theſe are not ſo properly Elements, as are 


the Air, the Mater, and the Earth; becauſe they are 


_lefs. ſimple of their Nature, and ſome of them can be 


exchanged into, different Species; ſince there are dif- 


- ferent Forms of Salts, and different Species of 1 
and that the Oil changes into a Spirit, and a Spirit 
into Water. e 
If it be objected, againſt my Sentiments, of the 


Number of Elements, that they ſee no Reaſon why 
Hire ſhould not be number'd among them; nor why, 


_ conſequently, there ſhould not be four Elements. I'll 


anſwer, that Fire, at leaſt that we make uſe of, can- 


not be, calPd an Element, whereof the Mixts are com- 
pounded z becauſe a Body like our Fire, which con- 
liſts of Particles of different Species, like the ſulphu- 


reous and nitrous Particles it is compoſed of, cannot 


„be called an Element; for though there be nitrous 


Particles mix'd in the Air, and ſaline ones in the Sea, 


neither of them pertain to the Nature of the Air, or 
of the Sea; which cannot be ſaid of the ſulphureous 
and nitrous Particles of the Fire, which are abſolutely 


neceſſary for its Compoſitioͤn. 4 | 
It may be objected farther, that there muſt be as 
many Elements, as there are Bodies into which the Mixts 


"can be reſolved ;"and as there are four Sorts of Bodies 


- 


_ conſequently, four Elements. 


into which the Mixts can be reſolved; for as when, 


v. g. Wood is burnt, its oleagirious and inflammable 


Particles are changed into Fire; the Smoak into Air 
and Water; and the Aſhes into Earth; there muſt be, 
To which T anſwer, al- 
ſo, that there muſt be as many Elements, as there are 
ſimple Bodies into which the Mixt can be reſolved ; 
but not as many as there are compounded Bodies into 


which it can be changed; ſince Elements are ſimple 


core Bodies into which, either throu 
ſition of the Parts, or the Mutation of the Figure, the 


Bodies in their Species, which compound the Mixt, 
and, into which it is refolved ; but there are many 
the Tranſpo- 


Mixt can be transformed, or changed; as we ſee in 


the Bread, which is changed into Chyle, Blood, and 


. Heſh, which are mix'd Bodies, and not Elements. For 


the Fire into which Wood is converted, is not a Body 


{imple in its Species, but conſiſts of ſeveral Parts of 


different Sorts ;. and therefore is not conſidered as the 


Element of the Wood, but as a mix'd Body generated 
tom another mix*d Body. | Fr 

If it be urged, that there are as many Elements as 
thee are Manners to join the four firſt-Qualities to- 


geuer. viz, Heat, Cold, Humidity and Siccihy; and as 
. 


ere are four Manners to join them; for as Heat can 
be conpounded with Siccity in Hire, and with the 
Humidty in the Air; likewiſe *Cold can be united 


with Sicüty in the Earth, and with Humidity in Wa- 


ter; and herefore there are four Elements.— This Ar- 
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monftrated the four firſt Qualities ; 1 * Na be &. 
deduced from others more imple, v7 ity can be 
Re and Situation of the Þ the Mo. 
for certain, this A 


one W's" body, 
Wes Ot 
2 „ thoſe' Quite, 
be defi Fhen R 
gard to the Number of Elements, by Fe nes] 
or the Conjunction of thoſe” Qualities, Elite, 
| Sentiment. g. 
there is a mutual Tranfmutation berpe ut 2 
of the Peripateticians, viz. that the Water is ch... 
into Air, and Air into Water; which Tranſm, 
the more thoſe Elements are like one another : 
ſooner effected; whence the Elements Which; Ste 
the firſt Quality, as the Air and the ate s; 7 
dity, the Fire and the Earth in Siccity are 1 
changed into one another, than thoſe Which have * 
of the firſt Qualities in common; as the Fre dhe 
Water, or the Air and the Earth; for the Fir 15 hot 
and dry, the Water cold and humid, a the "ty 
humid and hot, and the Water is dry ud cold. 1,” 
as thoſe Tranſmutations could not happen vids 
thoſe Elements being compounded of feterogemens 
Particles, they E . be ſo; and therefore are 
1 OD 
To anſwer this, PII fay that it may be no 
the Elements of the F ae wh. 3 
one another; by this laſt Analyſis, i e. by their being 
reſolved into the firſt Matter, or firſt Principles, or 


the inſenſible Particles whereof they are compounded, 


but not by their firſt Analyſis ; therefore Water can 
be chang'd into Air, and Earth into Fire, if either the 
Earth or Fire be reſolved-into their firſt Principles, or 
into the firſt Matter; for as that firſt Matter, whe- 
ther it be the three Elements of Des Cartes, or the 
Atoms of Democritus, is always of the fame Kind, 
and the ſenſible Bodies differ only in the Diſpoſition of 
their Parts; it may be eaſily inferred hence, that the 
ſame Matter exiſting in either of the Elements, may 
be changed into another Element, if the Form of that 
Element can be given to it. —But if we go no further 


than the firſt, or moſt obvious Analyſis; it is impoſ- 


ſible the Elements ſhould be changed into one ano- 
ther, tho? they may appear ſo to our Senſes. Water, 

Example, let it ever be ſo exalted into Vapours, 
ſtill remains Water; and its Particles retain always 
the ſame Nature of Water, tho*-they: appear to have 
changed it into an ætherial one: So that if they be 
united again, they Il ſoon exhibit a ſenſible Species of 
Water; as we experiment in the Rain, which proceeds 
from a Recoalition of the Vapours which had been 
exhaled from the Earth: Likewiſe it is-falſe to ſay, 
that the Air is changed into Water in the ſubtert 


neous Cavities z for the Air is not really changed into 


Water, but the Particles of the Humour which run 
through the hidden Meatus of the Earth; and when 
ſeveral meet together, they are ſoon conglome ' 
into Drops, and offer again to our Senſes the ſenlivie 

This Reaſoning is prov'd by Demonſtration; for _ 
the Air be preſſed in the Pueumatict Gun, or the 


into Water: Which is alſo confirmed by an Exper- 


ment of the celebrated M. Rohault ; who _ 
for the Space of three Years a Matrabs full ot Au 


Hogſhead in a very deep Vault, he 2 N 


the Air had been condenſed into Water; ence if 


e- 
is reaſonably concluded, that the Elements * 


ver changed into one another by che furt — 
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tut only when they are reduced to their firſt 
Principles. ; | 
, we muſt not miſtake here the Elements 
_ . Principle of Things, as ſeveral Authors 
have done, ſince there is a great deal of Difference 
between them; for as we find by Experience, that 
all Things cannot indifferently be made of all; 
chat Stone for Inſtance, and Marble, are not con- 
vertible into Fleſh, nor are fit to nouriſh or aug- 
ment an animal Body; it ſeems to follow, that all 
the Variety of Bodies could never ariſe from the ſim- 
le Combination of the two Principles, Matter and 
Form; but only from ſome infinitely ſimple Things or 
Corpuſcles, which being variouſly intermix'd, might 
conſtitute all other Bodies. Now thoſe moſt ſimple 
of all Beings, thus formed of the firſt Determina- 
tion and Concretion of Principles, are what we pro- 
rly call Elements : So that Elements and Principles 
— this Difference between them, that a Princi- 
ple, as Matter, is a Kind of incompleat Nature, 
but an Element a perfect and compleat One. 


From theſe general Obſervations on the corruptible 
Elements, T'll deſcend into a more exact and particular 
Detail of every one of them; and though I have not 
reckoned Fire among them, becauſe compos'd of Par- 
ticles of different Kinds; I'll notwithſtanding ſpeak of 
it firſt, as well becauſe it is commonly eſteemed an 
Element, as alſo becauſe it is the chief Inſtrument us'd 
by Nature and Art, either for the Compoſition of the 
Aixts, or for their Auaꝶſis, or Separation. Therefore 
we mult examine what the Peripateticians, Epicureans, 
and Cartefians, have wrote of its Nature, that we may 
be the more capable to draw from thence our own Con- 
cluſions. | 
The firft who is to inform us of the Sentiment of 
the Peripateticians on this Subject, will be their Author 
and Prince, Ariſtotle, who, Lib. 2. de gengrat. & cor- 
7upt. c. 3. who defines Fire, à hot and dry Element, which 
Definition cannot however help us towards diſcovering, 
the Nature of Fire; for who among the moſt igno- 
rant and illiterate People, does not know that Fire is 
hot and dry; or excite a Heat within us, and dry the 
humid Bodies? This wide and infignificant Definition, 
has left room for Philoſophers to exert their Wit to 
diſcover in what conſiſted thoſe two Qualities of 
Heat and Szccity, attributed by Ariſtotle to Fire. 
Therefore, Gaſſendi, Set, 1. Phyſic. Lib. 6. de qua- 
litaz. rer. c. G. which is, de calore & frigore, and all 
the Epicureans, place the Nature of the Fire, in cer- 
tuin ſmall and round Atoms, which being Mobiles, 
are carried away with a very great Celerity, and ſtrike 
all the Parts, and diſperſe and inciſe all Sorts of Bodies. 
Therefore the Epicureans imagine, that the Fire is ge- 
nerated when the igneous Atoms, which were at firſt 
diſperſed, come together; or the Fire is then made 
actually, which before was but potentially, v. g. when 
the Atoms of the Fire, which were hidden in the 
Wood, and very diſtant from one another, are con- 
glomerated together, and ſally out in Bands, then 
= are ſaid to take the Nature and Species of the 
Ire. ; 
The Epicureans pretend, that that rapid Motion, is 
natural to the igneous Atoms, ſo that if they were left 
at Liberty, and not incarcerated in the Parts of the o- 
ther Bodies, they would inſtantly ſally out through the 
eaſieſt Way. Which Idea is contrary to the natural 
one we have of a Body; ſince no Author grants to it 
a natural Propenſity to Motion, when once it is at 
Reft; but it muſt be mov'd by another Body. 
Boerhaave, in a new Courſe of Experiments and 
Lectures, expreſly on Fire, de igue, diftinguiſhes Fire 
into two Kinds; as it is in itſelf called elementary Fire, 


— as it is joined with other Bodies, called culinary 
ire, 
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exiſts in itſelf ; which alone he properly calls Fire. 
The common or culinary Fire, is that exiſting in ig- 
- Wited Bodies, or excited by the former in combuſtible 
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The pure and elementary Fire, ſays he, is ſuch as 


» 
I us. 4 
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Matter, che minute Particles whereof, joining: with 
thoſe of the pure Fire, conſtinitepure Flame. This 
latter, in his Opinion, is improperly called Fit, in 
Regard only a ſmall Part of it is real or pure Fire. 
The ſame Author conſiders the Effects, Nature, 
Properties, c. of theſe two different Fires in the fol- 
lowing Manner; beginning by the elementary Fire, 
which he pretends of itſelf is imperceptible, and on- 
ly diſcovers itfelf by certain Effects, which it produces 
in Bodies; which Effects are only learn'd by obſerving 
the Changes which ariſe in thoſe Bodies. | 
The firſt Effect, attributed by him to the 


Fire, is Heat, which, ſays he, ariſes wholly from Fire: 


and in ſuch Manner as that the Meaſure of Heat is al- 
ways the Meafure of Fire; and that of Fire, of Heat; 
ſo that Heat is inſeparable from Fire. The ſecond is; 
Dilatation in all ſolid Bodies, and Rarefaction in all 
Fluids. | SA 

He demonſtrates both theſe Effects to be inſepara- 
ble from Heat, by the following Experiments: An 
Iron Rod or Bar being heated, increaſes in all its Di- 
menſions; and the more ſo, ſays he, as it is farther 
and farther heated: Upon expoſing it to the Cold a- 
gain, it contracts and returns ſucceſſively through all 
the Degrees of its Dilatation, till it arrives at ĩts firſt 
Bulk ; being never two Minutes ſucceſſively of the 
ſame Magnitude: | 

He obſerves the like in the heavieſt of all Bodies, 
Gold, which when fuſed, takes up more Space than 
before; ſo Mercury, the heavieſt of all Fluids, he has 
known to aſcend in a narrow Tube over the Fire, to 
above thirty Times its Height. 

He knows the Laws of this Expanſion: to be, 
1. That the ſame Degree of Fire rarifies Fluids ſooner, 
and in a greater Degree than it does Solids ; that with- 
out this the Thermometer would be of no Uſe; ſince the 
Cavity of the Tube would then be dilated in the fame 
Proportion as the Fluid is rarified. 2. That the lighter 
the Fluid, the more it is dilated by Fire. Thus Air; 
the lighteſt of all Fluids, expands the moſt, and after 
Arr, Spirit of Wine. 

Thus, ſays he, all the Motion in Nature; ariſes 
from Fire alone, and taking this away, all Things be- 
come immoveable. Upon the Abſence of only à cet- 
tain Degree of Fire, all Oils, Fats, Waters, Wines, 
Ales, Spirits of Wine, Vegetables, Animals, Se. 
become hard, rigid, and inert: And the leſs the De- 
gree of Fire, the ſooner and more violent is this Indu- 
ration made, Hence if there were the greateſt Degree 
of Cold, and all Fire were abſolutely taken away, all 
Nature would grow into one concrete Body, ſolid as 


Gold, and hard as Diamond. But upon the Applica- 
tion of Fire, it would recover its former Mobility. 


Therefore, concludes he, every Diminution. of Fire, 
is attended with a proportionable Diminution of Mo- 
tion; and vice verſd. 

His Sentiment is, that this Fire he has here related, 
needs no Air or Pabhulum to ſuſtain or preſerve it, for 
putting ſome Cahe of Tin or Lead, in the exhauſted 


Receiver of an Air-Pump, and applying a 28 ; 


Glaſs ſo as the Fæces ſhall fall on the Calx, the Confe- 
quence will be a vehement Dilatation of the Calx, from 
the Center towards the Circumference, whereby the 
Receiver will be broke into a thouſand Pieces. And if 
a Quantity of any eſſential aromatick Oil be poured in 
Yacuo, upon Spirit of Nitre, there will immediately 


ariſe a huge Fire, to the great Danger of the By- | 


Standers. | | 
He ſays, farther, that all the above-mentioned'Ff- 


fects of elementary Fire, may be increaſed dryers — hl 
5 


viz. 1. By Attrition, or a ſwift Agitation of rubbi 
of one Body againſt another, that this is apparent in 
Solids, that every Body knows that a vehement Attri- 


tion of a Flint and Steel, will produce Sparks ; ſo in 


Fluids, Cream by long churning to ſeparate the Butter, 
will grow ſenſibly warm, and a Barometer renders the 
Effect ftill more diſcernable. © 50 
The more agitated, ſays he again, are ſolid, 
hard, and elaſtick Bodies, the more Points of Con- 
tract they have: The more intenſe the Force whereby 
10 T 
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they are ſtruck againſt each other, the greater is their 
Motion; and the quicker the Returns of the Strokes, 
and the longer continued, the greater is the Heat pro- 
duced. 

Thus a Piece of Spunge rubb'd lightly and for a 
while againſt another, acquires no ſenſible Heat ; but 
a large heavy Piece of Iron briſkly rubbed againſt an- 
other in a cold Seaſon (when Bodies are denſeſt) 
will preſently acquire an intenſe Heat, ſufficient to 
fire Sulphur, Gun-powder, or the like; ſo a Knife 
whetted briſkly on a dry rough Stone, ſhall yield 
Sparks of Fire; but if Oil or any fat Matter be inter- 
poſed, no ſenſible Heat ſhall ariſe; and the Points of 
two Needles rubb'd againſt each other ever ſo ſtrong- 
ly, or ever ſo long, will never grow warm; as only 
touching in a few Points. | 

From thence he infers, 1. That the Globules of 
the Cruor or red Blood, drove by the Force of the 
Heart againſt each other, or againſt the Sides of the 
Arteries, excite more Heat than the Globules of the 
Serum, or any other Humour in the Animal. 2. That 
thoſe Parts abounding moſt in theſe Globules thus agi- 
tated, as the Heart, Liver, and Head, will be the 
hotteſt of all others: And the denſer the Blood cæte- 
ris paribus, the greater the Heat, &c. 3. That the 
quicker the Contractions of the Heart are repeated, the 
greater will the Heat be. 

The ſecond Manner, in his Opinion, of increaſing 

the Effect of elementary Fire, is by throwing a Quan- 
tity of moiſt or green Vegetables, cut down while full 
of Sap into a large Heap, and preſſing them cloſe 
down; the Reſult of which is, that they grow warm, 
ſmoke, and break into Flame. 

The third Manner is, by the Mixture of certain cold 
Bodies ; thus, Water and Spirit of Wine, firſt warmed, 
grow much hotter by the Mixture; ſo any of the heavy 
aromatick Oils, as of Cloves, Cinnamon, Saſſafras, 
Guaiacum, &c. mix'd with Spirit of Nitre, grow ex- 
ceedingly hot, and burft forth like Vulcano's, and the 
ſame may be ſaid of Spirit of Nitre, and Steel-filings. 

He fays, that the like Effect may be had from dry 
Bodies; thus, pure Sulphur and Steel-filings, well 
ground and mix'd in equal Quantities, with Water 

enough to make them into a dry Paſte, and laid an 
Hour or two any where, even under Ground, will 
ſmoke and emit Flame; and that with the greater Ve- 
hemence as it is more ſtrongly preſs'd down. 

The fourth is by Phoſphorus, which is a Kind of 
Magnet, prepar'd from the Parts of Animals, that 
imbibes and retains Fire for many Ages. 

But in all theſe Manners, ſays he again, it does not 
appear that any Fire 1s excited, or generated of what 
was not Fire before ; for if in a ſevere Winter's Day, 
we rub a Plate of Gold briſkly againſt another, they 
will both grow hotter and hotter by Degrees, till at 
length they become Red-hot, and at the Point of melt- 
ing; and yet all this Time the Plates loſe nothing of 
their Weight, bur ſwell and grow bigger in all their 
Dimenſions. Hence it follows that the Particles of the 
Gold are not converted by the Friction into Fire, but 
the Fire exiſted before; and all the Effect of the Fric- 
tion, Sc. is to collect and bring together a Quantity 
thereof, before diſperſed throughout the Atmoſphere. 

In Effect, continues he, there is no making or pro- 
ducing of Fire de novo. All we can do, is, of inſen- 

. fable, to render it ſenſible, i. e. to collect it out of a 
greater Space into a leſſer, and to direct and determine 
it to certain Places. The Sun alſo contributes much 

to the bringing of Fire to light, by Means of his rapid 

Motion round his Axis; whereby the fiery Particles 

every where diffuſed, are directed and determined in 
parallel Lines towards certain Places, where their Ef- 
te& becomes apparent. Whence it is that we per- 
ceive the Fire, when the Sun is above the Horizon; 
but that when he diſappears, his Impulſe or Preſſion 
being then taken away, the Fire continues diſ- 
perſed at large through the æthereal Space. In Effect, 


there is no leſs Fire in our Hemiſphere, in the Night- 
time than by Day, only it wants the proper De- 
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termination to make it perceiv'd. 
He pretends that this elementa 


' Fire,; 
every where, in all Bodies, all $ Vue, is 
and that in equal Quantities ; het go age 

You wi 


in the Top of the higheſt Mounta; 

loweſt on whe the * ackeend into the 
coldeſt Winter or moſt ſcorching . not; in the 
other, or all the Means above- mention d Dy one an 
collected; and that there is no aſſignable ; bl Fire he 
without Fire; no Place in Nature Pio ical Pont 


f » Wh 
of two Sticks will not render it ent. 


long as Fire remains equably, an 
any Place, it does not Gicoer termine 
That in the ſevereſt Weather we pee any Lie. 
or Effect of Fire, when at the ſame 1 Influence 
lected by Attrition, it becomes maniteſt. ber 8 col. 
changing Fire from its indeterminate State ar by 
ling it in converging Lines, its Movement and impe|. 
with the Phænomena of Burning-Glaſſes * Mereaſed 
how Attrition, crude Vegetables, e. contriby 
wards altering the Direction, Ec. as Fire d: 
eaſily demonſtrated. Ges, rot 
He concludes, that on this elemen | 
Effects thereof above-mentioned Frag iy. 7 d the 
: - uidi 
of Humours, Juices, Sc. all Vegetation, Py 7 
tion, Fermentation, animal Heat, eg. 22 
in what Manner ſoever, Fire is collected 1 * 
. . ies, 
upon a Ceſſation of the collecting Cauſe, it ſoon dif 
pears again, unleſs it be ſupplied with Pabulum i 
Fuel ; and then he calls it a culinary Fire, A 
He means by Pabulum, or Fuel of Fire, whatey 
receives and retains Fire; and is conſumed. or at at 
rendered ſenſible thereby ; and fays, wich all other 
Philoſophers, that the only Pabulum of Fire, in al 
Nature, is the Oil, Sulphur, or fat Bodies ; nd that 
Bodies are only Fuel, on Account of the Oil they con- 
tain, That hence, 1. All Vegetables, not too moiſt, 
nor too dry, afford ſuch a Pabulum particularly thoſe 
which contain the greateſt Quantity of Oil; as balfa- 
mick and reſinous Woods, &c. 2. All vegetable and 
animal Coals, are a proper Pabulum for maintaini 
Fire; as being only the Parts of Animals and Vegeta- 
bles, which have exhaled their Water and Salt, and 
retained the Oil alone inhering in a black Form in 
their Earth. 3. All Foffils, and bituminous Earths, 
Turts, &c. 4. All Minerals, Sulphur, whether pure or 
joined with Earth, Stone, or Metal, as Pit-coal, c. 
5. The Fat and Dung of Animals. And, 6. Several 
Productions of Chymiſtry. 
This Fire, ſays he, which burns combuſtible Bodies, 
requires Air to ſuſtain it, which taken away, the Fire 
is immediately diſſipated, as appcars from the Experi- 
ments in Vacuo; and yet tlie Fire docs not imme- 
diately bear or endure the Air, but always repels it; 
and by that Means forms a Kind of Vault, or aerial 
Furnace all round; which by its Weight and the Preſ- 
ſure of the incumbent Air, acts on all the Particles or 
Corpuſcles that would make their Way through it; 
and thus retains the Fire, and applies it to the com- 
buſtible Matter. 
He pretends that the heavier the Ar, the more ve: 
hement the Fire; and that accordingly, in {till cold 
Weather, we obſerve the Fire to act with more Vo- 
lence than in warm Weather: But he queſtions whetaer 
the Air retains Fire by its Weight alone waich //ater 
itſelf would do) and whether its Elaſticity does not con 
tribute ſomerhing thereto ; as alſo whether there be 
not ſome farther Property in the Air, that has a Share 
In it. 
He informs us, that this Fire in burning a combu- 
ſtible Matter affords a ſhining Fire, or 4 Flame, "oo 
both, according to the Diverſity of Fuel; and ite. 
quently Smoak, Soot, and Aſhes. That che ſpming 
or luminous Fire, ſeems to be elementary Fire, 4 c ch 
ed towards the Parts of the Sulphur, or Oil, with 
Force and Velocity as to move, and ſhake them wy 
violently, whirl them about, divide and atten 
them, and thus render them volatile and ready *. 


expelled ; while, in the mean Time, the Air 1 
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5 all round, reſtrains and keeps them in, directs 
22 the Sulphur, and keeps — ſtill collected in 
cheir Place or abulum, till the combuſtible Matter is 
Jiffaſed all round. That the Flame ſeems to be no- 
ching but a thick Sulphur agitated as before, by ele- 
mentary Fire 4 ſo as the Fire is driven with a great 
Motion around the revolving Particles of the Sulphur. 
That Soot ſeems to be produced when Fire and Sulphur 
cannot break into a Flame; being a Sort of Coal con- 
fiſting of a thick Sulphur ; and an attenuated Oil with 
Earth and Salt. That Smoak ſeems to be the combu- 
ftible Matter, when it begins to be relinquiſhed by the 
elementary Fire : For if this Smoak be afterwards paſſed 
through a Flame, it will itſelf become a Flame as be- 
fore, Laſtly, that Aſhes are the Earth and Salt; 
which the Fire leaves untouched. 

He believes that Fire may be diſtinguiſhed into 
ſhining and not ſhining ; becauſe there is Fire which 
does not emit Light, which, ſays he, is evident from 
a Piece of Iron taken out of the Fire before it be red- 
hot, which gives yet Fire to Sulphur. 

He ſubdivides ſhining Fire into two Kinds: That 
which «warms, as red-hot Iron; and that which does 
not warm, as that obſerved in putrid Fiſhes, rotten 
Wood, Sc. the Oil whereot beginning to be agitated, 
and attenuated, produces Light, without any Heat, 
ſo far as the Thermometer may be a Judge. 

Of ſhining, and at the ſame Time warming Fires, 

the principal, in his Sentiments, 1s that of the Sun, as 
it is called ; though whether the Fire be really emitted 
from the Body of the Sun; or whether it be only the 
common, vague, univerſal Fire, determined by the 
Sun, he will not pretend to ſay. He pretends that 
this ſolar Fire, in calcining certain Bodies, makes 
ſome Addition to the Weight thereof. That thus 
Antimony expoſed in the Focus of a burning Glaſs, 
will ſmoak a conſiderable Time ; and the greateſt Part 
of it ſeems to evaporate in Fumes ; but that if tried by 
the Ballance, it will be found to have gained in 
Weight. And that if it be again applied in the Focus 
of a large Glaſs, it will again emit Fumes; and yer ſtill 
be increaſed in Weight. 

Beſides the ſolar he admits likewiſe, of a ſubterra- 
neous Fire, which, he imagines, appears in digging 
under Ground : For the firſt Glebe, ſays he, next to 
the Surface, is warmed by the Heat of the Sun; and 
as you go deeper you will find it colder, whence in 
hot Countries, they have Conſervatories of Ice at ſome 
Depth under Ground; till arriving at a certain Depth, 
viz, forty or fifry Foot, it begins to grow warmer, 1o as 
no Ice can there ſubſiſt: And yet at a greater Depth, 
it is ſo hot, as to take away Reſpiration, extinguiſh 
Candles, Sc. And if the Miner will venture further, 
and carry a Candle along with him, he frequently ſets 
the whole Place in a Flame; the ſulphurous Fumes, 
rendered volatile by the ſubterraneous Fire, catching 
Flame from the Candle. Whence it appears, con- 
cludes he, that there is another Source of Fire, or ano- 
ther Sun, in the Boſom of the Earth, which giving 
Motion and Life to every Thing growing in, or upon 
the Globe ; and even that the Centre of the Earth is 
meer Fire; which Fire is likewiſe argued to be perpe- 
tual, from Vulcano's or burning Mountains, which 
have been known to caſt up Fire from the earlieſt Ac- 
count of Time. 

This pompous Galimatias of Boerhaave, which, the 
Effects of the Fire excepted, leave our Mind, as un- 
certain as it was on the Exiſtence of a real elementary 
Fire, ſince it wants Demonſtrations as well as ſatisfac- 
tory Prooſs to aſcertain it, is clearly refuted by the 
following Syſtem. 

Des CarTEs, 4 part. princip. num. 80. has deter- 
mined, from the Beginning of the World, its /ub:ile 
Matter, or firſt Element, to a perpetual and uninter- 
rupted Motion, which Hypotheſis appears to me the 
more commodious, and more agrecable to Reaſon. 

Therefore where the Matter of the firſt Element 
glides through the Meatus of the Earth in a Quantity 
lufficient to exert its Strength, and to uſher along 
with it Particles of the third Element, then it is laid 


to excite. Fire, which forcing every where, the ſe- 
cond Element, produces Light, and conſume or de- 
ſtroys all it meets with in its Paſſage. For as the 
ſame Des Cartes obſerves, in the ſame Place above- 
quand, as the Matter of the third Element floating in 

e ſecond Element, forms the Air; likewiſe the ſame 
Matter, being carried away by the firſt Element, pro- 
duces Fire. 

This Sentiment of Des Cartes, borrows a very great 
Appearance of Truth from the Motions which happen 
in Cannons, and other ſuch Inſtruments; for neither the 
Air, nor any other ſenſible Matter, can cauſe ſo much 
Devaſtation, or throw down ſo ſtrongly built Edifices, 
as Fire docs: Whence we muſt imagine certain inſen- 
ſible Matter agitated by an extraordinary and very ra- 
pid Motion, to which are to be attributed all thoſe 
Effects as to their primary Cauſe. But as that Matter 
is of an incredible Thinneſs and Rapidity, and runs 
caſily through the ſmalleſt Pores of all Bodies, if we 
conceive it to move alone, it produces no ſenſible Ef- 
fect; but where it uſhers along with it, and puts in 
Motion the harder Parts of the third Element, then 
running with an extraordinary Impetuoſity againſt the 
Bodies it encounters, it ſhakes them ſo violently, that 
it deſtroys the Symmetry of their Parts, and ſeparates 
them from one another. | f 

This Reaſoning is well enough confirmed by the 
Example of running Water; for if the Water alone 
falls within the Arches of a Bridge, its being very 
liquid, and conſiſting of very ſmall Particles, it does 
no Prejudice to the Bridge; but if it carries along with 
a rapid Courſe, a Beam, or a Veſſel, or ſome very 
large Flakes of Ice, then it ſhakes ſo violently the 
Bridge, that it utterly deſtroys it. 

Therefore the Nature of Fire conſiſts in two Things, 
according to Des Cartes, firſt, in the ſubtile Matter, 
which from the Beginning has always been agitated 
with a very violent Motion; ſecondly, in the Matter 
of the third Element, which floats in the firſt Element, 
and is carried away by it with an extraordinary Rapi- 
dity. Which Sentiment of Des Cartes T'll follow, 
provided he grants that the Particles of the third 
Element are ſulphurous and nitrous ; therefore: 

The Sentiments of Des Cartes on Fire, are credible z _ 
provided he underſtands by the coarſer' Particles of 
the third Element, the nitrous and ſulphurous Parti- 
cles; or, which is the ſame, that Fire conſiſts of 
ſulphurous and nitrous Particles, agitated by the ſub- 
tile Matter; ſince Fire ſeems to conſiſt of thoſe Par- 
ticles which are the moſt proper, to explain its Na- 
ture, Properties and Effects; and that the ſulphurous 
and nitrous Particles, agitated by the ſubtile Matter, 
are the moſt proper for thoſe Purpoſes, is evident 
from the following Inductions. 

Firſt, It is abſolutely neceſſary that the ſulphurous 
and nitrous Particles ſhould borrow the Rapidity of 
their Motion, from the incredible ones of the ſubtile 
Matter, to produce thoſe ſurprizing Effects, admired 
in Cannons, and other ſuch Inſtruments, for it is im- 
poſſible that Motions ſo quick, and ſo vehement, ſhould 
proceed from any where elſe, but from the extraordi- 
nary Rapidity of the ſubtile Matter; ſince neither the 
Air, nor any other ambient Body, can produce thoſe 
Effects. 

Secondly, The ſulphurous Particles entertain and 
feed the Fire, either becauſe they are very ſmall, and 
infammable, or eaſily agitated by the Matter of the 
firſt Element; or alſo, becauſe they contain a great 
Quantity of volatile Salts, by which they are exploded 
and exhaled ; whence all Bodies entirely deſtitute of 
Sulphur and Oil, as Water, Salts, Aſhes, &c. are 
never conceived inflammable. 

Thirdly, As thoſe ſulphurous Particles are too ſoft, 
and too flexible, to be capable to reſiſt and break 
the harder Bodies they encounter with, they muſt be 
ſtrengthen'd by the Acceſſion of the ſolid Particles of 
the Nitre, which penetrate and deſtroy the moſt com- 
pact Bodies; hence it happens that the Air is felt and 
heard to enter, with ſome Noiſe, through the Clefts 
of a Room, where a Fire is hghted, to ſupply 1 4 

ire 


Fire with the nitrous Particles it abounds with. It is 
from thence, alſo, that lighted Coals in the Pneuma- 
tick Machine are extinguiſhed, as ſoon as the Air has 
been pumped out. 

Therefore Fire ſeems to conſiſt of thoſe Particles of 
the third Element, which are nitrous and ſulphureous, 
and which are agitated by the violent Motion of the 
firſt Element. 

This Propoſition is confirmed by ſeveral, and very 
noted Experiments : Firſt, by the Example of Gun- 
powder, which a Friar of the Order of St. Francis, 
and a great Chymiſt, called Beriholdus Shwartus, a 
German, born at Fribourg, is ſaid to have invented, in 
the fourteenth Century, for the Deſtruction of the 
human Race. This Powder is compoſed of ten Parts 
of Nitre or Salt-petre, of three of Sulphur, and of five 
of Coals, pounded and mixed together; where the 
Particles of that Powder are agitated by the violent 
Motion of the ſubtile Matter, it preſently takes Fire, 
and explodes itſelf with a very great Violence into a 
larger Volume; and in that Exploſion forces out with 
Impetuoſity, either from Guns or Cannon Balls, which, 
with a great Noiſe, deſtroy the greateſt Edifices; 
which could not be done without the violent Motion 
of the ſubtile Matter, and the Hardneſs and Rigidity 
of the nitrous Particles. | 

We muſt obſerve, that this Powder makes no 
Noiſe, but while confin'd within Paper, Guns, Can- 
nons, Sc. but there is another Sort of Powder, which 
though fired in open Air, and without being confined, 
excites likewiſe a very great Report ; and which for 
that Reaſon is called Palvis fulminans : This Powder 
is compos'd of three Parts of Nitre, two of Salt of 
Tartar, and one of Sulphur : It you put the leaſt 
Quantity of it in a Spoon, and ſet it on a Fire, it will 
have the Report of a Gun. 


Secondly, The fame Sentiment is alſo ſupported by 


the Example of Wood, which having floated for ſe- 
veral Days in Water, where it has repoſed its Salts 
that Wood being afterwards put in the Fire, gives a 
leſſer Heat, than it had done, had it never been put 
in Water,” nor loſt its Salts. 

Thirdly, There are not only wanted to make Fire 
taline and nitrous Particles, but likewiſe oleaginous or 
ſulphurous ones: For Nitre alone put in a Crucible, 
and the Crucible placed on the Fire, or expoſed to a 
burning Glaſs, does not take fire; but if Coals, which 
are ſulphurous, be thrown into the ſame Crucible, 
preſently the Nitre appears in Flames: From all 
which, and ſeveral other Experiments, we may caſily 
conclude, that the Nature of Fire conſiſts in ſulphu- 
rous and nitrous Particles, agitated by the ſubtile 
Matter. 

If I be aſked why Des Cartes's Sentiment on Fire 
appears to me more probable than that of Gaſſend: ? 
Fil anſwer, for two Reaſons: 1. Becauſe it ſeems 
more probable, that there 1s extant a Matter very ſub- 
tile, agitated from the Beginning by God himſelf, 
and which gives Motion to all the other Bodies, than 
to imagine a certain natural Propenſity to Motion, in 
the igneous Atoms. 2. If Fire is procreated when 
the Atoms, heretofore diſperſed, aſſemble together, 
we could not give a very proper Reaſon why Fire 
could not be drawn from all forts of Bodies indiffe- 
rently ; for thoſe Atoms would be found in Water or 
the Earth heated; though it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
Fire can be extracted either from Water, or from the 
Earth, till after theſe Bodies have been reſolved into 
the firſt Matter. Beſides, it would be very difficult to 
conceive, how thoſe Atoms could meet in one and 
the {ame Place, from the furthermoſt Parts of an in- 
ftmmable Body, to produce Fire; for there is not fo 
great a Quantity of them in every Part, as to be in 
no Nced to bring them from the remotelt Parts. 

it may be objected, that when Lead is calcined, 
1. e. when it is fo well dried by the Violence of the 
Fire, as to be reduced into a Powder very much like 
Chaik, a great Quantity of the ſu!phurous of its vo- 
Jatile Farts are diſlipated; notwithſtanding which, the 
Lead increaſes in Weight; and that as that Increaſe 
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cannot proceed from any Thing ag. he » .. 
neous Particles intaheled in © OR the 3 
Metal, there muſt be igneous Fete ones of the 
To this III anſwer; that the Increafs of W. 
calcin'd Lead proceeds from the igneous Parr 
tangled in the ramous ones of the Lead 7" iy 
certain ſubſtantial ZAuvia, ſallying out fror * 6 from 
but not- from thoſe Atoms of the Evicure, the Fire; 
being collected together form the Fire "97, Which 
The Arr, AER, which I place the firſt f 
Elements, is defin'd by Ariflotle, Lib, 2, 1, A dre 
corrup. c. 3. a hot and humid Element , V oi 
defin'd it better if he had faid, thar it was * 
Element; for, in fact, the Air is liquid or 8 2 /ouid 
compreſſible, not hard. It may alſo be a, and 
not humid; ſince it dries the moiſt Bodi . ary, 
moiſtens the dry ones. | nd rot 
But as this Diſtinction of Ariſtotle 
us wiſer with regard to the r of 2 vr 
wiſh that ſome Body elſe had been fo kind * : gr 
ſome clearer Explanation of the Nature of tf 25 
for as it does not fall under our Senſes, and . 1 i 
ticles are not to be ſeparated or analyſed b Q £4 
ſtry, it follows hence, that we ſcarceſy "ka 5 
thing of its Nature, but by mere Suppofitions Yo 
Des Cartes, 4 part. Princip. Num. 45. refers the p 
ticles of the Air to the third Element; but fays, tha 10 
are ſo infinitely ſmall, and ſo diſunited, that they fol 
low eaſily the Motion of the ſecond Elemer; in 2 
they ſwim; and are by it exploded and gilated- 
Therefore as Fire, according to the fame De; Cartes 
is nothing elſe but ſome Particles of the third Einen: 
ſwimming in the firſt, by which they are violent!y 
agitated : Likewiſe the Air and the other Liquors — 
nothing but the Particles of the third Element font. 


ing in the ſecond. led 


Note, That the modern Philoſophers called the Ar 
by two different Names; or that they underſtand it thi 
in two different Manners ; viz. for the Ather, 
or #therial and celeſtial Subſtance, which is not 
different from the third Element of Des Cartes ; or cc 
for the Elementary Air itſelf ; which is either pure, 
or more ſubtile, as that breathed on the higheſt 
Mountains; or impure and coarſer, the nearer it 
approaches the Earth, and the Waters; becauſe 
then, mixed with the Exhalations of the one, and 
the Vapours of the other : It is of this Elementary 
Air we deſign to ſpeak in this Place. 


Dr. Hook, and ſome others, will have this Elemen- 
tary Air, to be no other than the Ether itſelf ; or 
that fine, fluid, active Matter, diffuſed through the 
whole Expanſe of the celeſtial Regions: Which co- 
incides with Sir Iſaac Newton's Subtile Medium, or Spi- 
rit. In this View it is ſuppoſed a Body ju generts, 
ingenerable, incorruptible, immutable, preſent in 
Places, in all Bodies, Sc. N 

Others, conſidering only its Property of Elaſticit), 
which they account its eſſential and conſtituent Cha- 
racter ; ſuppoſe it mechanically producible ; and to be 
no other than the Matter of other Bodies altered, ſo as 
to become permanently elaſtick. Mr. Boyle giwes W 
ſeveral Experiments which he made for the r 
of Air; taking Production for the obtaining 4 ſenſt - 
Quantity thereof, from Bodies wherein it cither * 
not appear at all, or in ſo great a Plenty. Among 
ſeveral Ways of doing this, he obſerves, that the e 
for Practice, are Fermentation, Corroſton, Dif 
Decompoſition; theboiling of Waters and other Flu 8 
and the mutual Action of Bodies, eſpecially ſaline * a 
upon each other. He adds, that various lod 0 - 
neral Bodies, unſuſpected of Elaſticity, being p 1 0 
in corroſive unelaſtick Menſtrua, will, by a . 
tion of their Parts in the N a Con! 
ble Quantity of permanently elaſtick A. : 

— hogs is of the ſame Sentiment, _ 5 
that the Particles of denſe, compact, and 1 lt 
ſtances, cohering by a ſtrong attractive Force, 
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. rout Fermentation ; and ſuch Bodies being at 
— rarified by ſuch Heat or Fermentation, become 
rmanent Air. # by Fs __ Author adds, 

K er generates Air loſion. 

e 2 therefore, not only the Materials 
whereof Air ſhould be made, but the Means of doing 
„ with Regard to which the Air is divided into real 
” rmanent, and apparent or tranſient, For all that 
lacs to be Air, does not continue ſuch, is evident 
42 the Inſtance of an Æolipide; the Water of which 
being ſufficiently rarified by the Fire, ruſhes out into 


A 4 ſharp whiſtling Blaſt, per &ly reſembling Air while 


the Motion laſts; but ſoon loſes that Reſemblance, 
eſpecially in the Cold, and returns by Condenſation 
into its Original Water: And the ſame may be ob- 
{rved of Alcohol of Wine, and other ſubtile and fu- 
gitive Spirits raiſed by Diſtillation : Whereas real Air 
«not reducible by any Compreſſion, Condenſation, or 
the like, into any other Subſtance beſides Air. 

Water, then, though it may put on an aerial Na- 
ture for a while, yet is not capable of perſiſting therein, 
and the ſame may be ſaid of other Fluids. The far- 
theſt they can go is to become a Vapour, which is 
the Matter of the Fluid rendered much rarer, and put 
in a briſk Motion. For a Subſtance to become per- 
manent Air, it muſt be of a fix'd Kind; otherwiſe it 
is not capable of undergoing the Alteration neceſſary 
to be induced in it; but gives way and flies off too ſoon. 
So tha the Difference between permanent and tranſient 
Air, amounts to the ſame as that between Vapour and 
Exhalation, the one being dry, the other moiſt. 

Theſe Authors go a little farther yet, and ſuppoſe 
this elaſtick Property of Air, to depend on the Figure 
of its Corpuſcles, which they ſuppoſe to be ramous : 
Some will have them ſo many minute Flacculi, re- 
ſembling Fleeces of Wool; others conceived them rol- 
led up like Hoops, and curPd like Wires, or Shavings 
of Wood, or coiled like the Springs of Watches, 

and endeavouring to reſtore, themſelves by Virtue of 
their Texture; ſo that to produce Air, muſt be to 
produce ſuch a Figure or Diſpoſition of Parts; and 
thoſe Bodies only are proper Subjects, which are ſuſ- 
ceptible of ſuch Diſpoſition; of which Fluids from their 
Smoothneſs, Roundneſs, and Slipperineſs of their 
Parts are not, | 

But Sir Jaac Newton puts the Thing another Way; 

ſuch a Texture he thinks by no Means ſufficient to ac- 
count for that vaſt Power of Elaſticity obſerv'd in Air, 
which is capable of diffuſing above a Million of Times 
more Space than it before poſſeſſed. But as all Bodies 
are ſhewn to have an attractive and a repelling Power; 
and as both theſe are ſtronger in Bodies, the denſer, 
more ſolid, and compact they are; hence it follows, 
that when by Heat, or any other powerful Agent, 
the attractive Force is ſurmounted, and the Particles 
of the Body ſeparated fo far as to be out of the Sphere 
of Attraction; the repelling Power commencing thence, 
makes them recede from each other with a ſtrong 
Force, proportionable to that wherewith they were be- 
fore coherent ; and thus they become permanent Air. 
Hence, ſays the ſame Author, it is that the Particles 
of permanent Air, are groſſer, and ariſe from denſer 
Bodies, than thoſe of tranſient Air, or Vapour : True 
Air is more ponderous than Vapour, and a moiſt At- 
moſphere lighter than a dry one. 

But after all, there may be ſtill Reaſon to doubt, 
whether the Matter thus produced from ſolid Bodies 
have all the Properties of Air; and whether ſuch Air 
be not tranſient, as well as that from humid Ones, 
though not to that Degree. 

Mr. Boyle argues, from an Experiment made in the 
Air-Pump with lighted Match, that thoſe light and 
ſubtile Fumes into which the Fire itſelf ſhatters dry 

Bodies, have no ſuch Springs as Air; ſince they were 

unable to hinder the Expanſion of a little Air inclu- 

ded in a Bladder they ſurrounded. Yet in ſome ſub- 
ſequent Experiments by diſſolving Iron, either in Oil 
of Vitriol and Water, or in Aqua-fortis, a large aerial 

Bubble was produced, which had a real Spring, ſo as 

w _—_ the ſurrounding Liquor from regaining its 
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Place; and which, by the Application of a warm 
Hand, readily dilated itſelf ike other Air, and broke 
into the 2 in ſeveral ſucceeding Bubbles; and 


even through the Liquor into the open Air. He far- 
ther aſſures us, that he procured a real elaſtick Sub- 
ſtance from divers other Matters; as Bread, Grapes, 
Muſt, Ale, Apples, Peas, Beef, &c. and ſome Bo- 
dies by only burning them in Vacuo, particularly Pa- 
per, Harts-horn, Fc. which yet, upon farther Exa- 
mination, was fo far from being pure Air, that Ani- 
mals incloſed in it, not only could not reſpire it with- 
out Harm; but even died ſooner than in Vacuo, where 
there was nothing like Air. 

The Members of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, have obſerved, that the Property of Elaſti- 
city is ſo far from conſtituting Air, that it is rendered 
more elaſtick by the Admixture of ſome other Matters 


along with it, than it is in its Purity. Thus from 


ſome Experiments of M. de /a Hire at Paris, and 
of M. Stancari at Bologne, M. Fontenelle aſſures us, 
that Ar moiſtened with Water, is conſiderably more 
elaſtick than the dry. But it muſt not be omitted 
that Dr. Turin explains the Experiments another Way 
and endeavours to ſhew that the Concluſion does not 
neceſſarily follow from them. 

My own Sentiment of the elementary Air, is, that 
it is compos'd not of the Vapours of the Sun, or of 
Fumes, as the Stoicians have imagined, but of infi- 
nitely ſmaller Particles, or Filaments, which in Des 
Cartes's Opinion, float in the æthereal Subſtance z 
that thoſe Particles are of their Nature, and in the Sy- 
metry of their Mechaniſm, ſo perfect, and fo juſtly 
adapted to the Uſe they were deſigned for from their 
firſt Configuration, viz. the Conſervation of every In- 
dividual, that they are no otherwiſe ſubject to Changes 
or Alterations but by their intimate or ſtrict Union 
with the groſs Corpulcles of the ambient Atmoſphere, 
which retard more or leſs their natural Elaſticity, ac- 
cording as they are nearer the Earth, or farther from it. 
That the great Number of Experiments which have 
been made on the elementary Air, cannot prove that 
there are two different Kinds of Air, viz. the one per- 
manent, and the other tranſient; but only that it has 
different Effects, according to the different Kinds of 
Vapours or Exhalations it is mix'd with; and that the 
more thoſe Vapours are exalted and rarified by the na- 
tural Heat of the Sun, which at the ſame Time ſpur on 
the Elaſticity of the Air, and thereby help it to ſhake 
off the heavy Burden it is loaded with, the purer is the 
Air we breathe ; which is clearly evidenced by the 
great Difference which is found between the Air on 
Mountains, and other high Places, from that in Val- 
leys, Caves, marſhy Grounds, c. which Mixture of 
* and Exhalations, with the aerial Particles, 
makes Boerhaave confound the elementary Air with 
them, and miſtakes it for an univerſal Chaos, or Col- 
luvies of all the Kinds of created Bodies, 

From this Mixture of Exhalations and Vapours with 
the aerial Particles (which Mixture is indiſpenfably ne- 
ceſſary, for the elementary Air could never be breathed 
pure as it is naturally) it is concluded that the three 
Kingdoms, viz. the Foil, Animal, and Vegetable, are 
found in it. | 

In fact, the whole fei Kingdom muſt neceſſarily be 
found in the Air, ſince all Kinds of Salts, Sulphurs, 
Metals, Sc. are convertible into Fume, and thus ca- 
pable of being mix'd with the Air. Gold itſelf, the 
molt fix'd of all natural Bodies, is found to adhere 
cloſe to the Sulphur in Mines; and thus to be raiſed 
along with it. Re 

All the Parts of the animal Kingdom, muſt alſo be 
in the Air; for beſides the copious Effluvia continually 
emitted from their Bodies by the vital Heat, in the 
ordinary Courſe of Perſpiration ; by Means whereof 
an Animal in the Courſe of its Duration, impregnates 
the Air with many Times the Quantity of its own Bo- 
dy; we find that any Animal when dead, being ex- 
poſed to the Air, is in a little Time carried wholly off, 
Bones and all. Whence we may alſo very well ſup- 
poſe, thar aerial Particles muſt neceſſarily ſwim in a 
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vaſt Ocean of excrementitious Matters of Animals. 

As to Vegetables, nothing of that Claſs can be ſup- 

28 — wanting; ſince we know that all Vegetables, 
y Putrifaction, become volatile; even the earthly or 
vaſcular Part, in Time follows the reſt. 

Of all the Efluvia compoling this vaſt Ocean, the 
Atmoſphere; the principal are the Saline, which 
Authors ſuppoſe to be of the nitrous Kind ; though 
there be no Doubt of all Sorts of Hfuvia, Vitrio- 
lick, Aluminous, Sea-Salt, Sc. Mr. Boyle even ob- 
ſerves, that there be many compounded Kinds of 
Salts in the Air which we have not on Earth, ariſing 
from different ſaline Spirits, fortuitouſly miting and 
mixing together. Thus the Glaſs-windows of antient 
Buildings, are ſometimes obſerved to be corroded, as 
if they had been Worm- eaten, though none of the 
Salts above-mentioned have the Faculty of corroding 
Glaſs. 

The Sulphurs too muſt make a conſiderable Article 
in the Air ; on account of thoſe many Vulcano's, 
Grotto's, Caverns, and other Spiracles, chiefly afford- 
ing that Mineral diſperſed through the Globe. And 
the Aſſociations, Separations, Attriſions, Diſſolutions, 


and other Operations of one Sort of Matter upon ano- 


ther, may be conſidered as a Source of numerous other 
neutral or anonimous Bodies unknown to us. 

Air, in this general Senſe, is one of the moſt conſi- 
derable and univerſal Agents in all Nature; being 
concerned in the Preſervation of Life, and Production 
of moſt of the Phænomena relating to our World. 

War ER, which is my ſecond Element, is defined 
by Ariſtotle, Lib. 2. de generat. & corrupt. lib. 3. 
a cold and humid Element : But this Definition does not 
explain the Nature of Water, nor can ſatisfy our Cu- 
rioſity ſo as to hinder us from ſearching it ſomewhere 
elſe. 
 GassenD1, Set. 3. phyſic. lib. 6. de quilitat. rerum. 
c. 7. after Lucretius and the other Epicureans, has 
eſtabliſhed the Nature of Water, and other Liquids, in 
light and round Particles, which being ſeparated by ſe- 
veral Interſtices or ſmall Vacuities, obey eaſily the TaZ; 
and as they are lubrick, they flow eaſily, unleſs they 
be retained within Bounds. Thus Lucretius explains it, 
lib. 2. de rer. natura, v. 451. & ſequent. 


Ila quidem debent ex levibus atque rotundis 

x magis, fluido que corpore liquida conſtant ; 
ec retinentur enim inter ſe glomeramina quæque, 

Et procurſus item in proclive volubiles extat. 


Though the Epicureans imagine the Particles of the 
Fire to be round likewiſe ; they, notwithſtanding ſuppoſe 
them a great deal more ſubtle, and ſwifter in Fire than 
in Water, becauſe Fire can penetrate all Sorts of Bodies 
which Mater cannot do, eſpecially hard Bodies. 

The ſame Gaſſendi, to explain the Nature of Water 
and of other Liquids in a clearer Manner, makes uſe of 
the Example of Wheat and of Powder; for as Grains 
of Wheat, when put in a Heap together, being in no 
Manner hooked in, can eaſily be ſeparated, and unleſs 
kept back, are ſoon diſperſed ; the ſame can be ſaid 
of Powder, and the ſame of Water ; but with this Dif- 
ference that the Particles of Maler, being a great deal 
ſmaller, they are not ſo eaſily heaped up, as the 
Grains of Wheat, Powder, Sc. though the ſame Au— 
thor does not ſuppoſe them entirely deſtitute of Exten- 
tenſion, as Galileus, who reſolves Water, not only into 
Atoms, but likewiſe into mathematical Points, indi- 
viſible and inextended. 

Laſtly, Dzs CarTEs, 4. part. princip. num. 48. 
is of Opinion, that the Particles of Water, are oblong, 
ſmooth, light, and flexible; which is alſo my Senti- 
ment, and which I prove thus : —The minute and in- 
ſenſible Particles of Mater, are to be ſuppoſed to have 
that Figure, which is the moſt proper to explain the 
Phenomena of Water; but there is no other Figure 
than that above-mentioned, viz. if it be oblong, 
ſmooth, and flexible, to explain the Phænomena of 
Water; for if they be of that Figure, and lying on 
one another like Eels, it will follow hence : 
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1. That they muſt be fluid becauſ | 
they are, the eaſier they will be pt Minute, 
20; 


by the ætherial Subſtance, or the ( 
Whence the Spirit of Wine the Parti. © Elem 
very ſmall, and eaſily moved by S UNerenf an. 


OY : the 
is never hardened into Ice, or Etherial 


5 frozen: 
idity does not conſiſt in the e 
Particles, which Figure would not anſwer, he 


the other Phznomena of Water, viz „ ide, 

moiſtening certain Bodies, and of waſhin 8 Virtue of 
2. As the Particles of the Water are 0 c. 

upon one another, and to touch one _ a 

it follows that Water cannot be wy 


therefore it is not neceſſary to dre ey ſd and 


Purpoſe, a cubic Figure, as ſom x Rag 
ſince that Figure * at all — = tere done 
moveable Body, but rather for a ſolid and E 
We muſt however obſerve here, that Wi lard one 
little preſſed ; for if it be incloſed in 4 . ® 
Ball, to which a Pipe is adapted, wi 

that Ball be ſtriken with a Hamm 


Subſta, 
Crefore Bl 


th a Cock 


, b, and 
tae Cock he; 
opened, the Water will run out; which! being 
by ſtriking the Ball, the Water has been 2 Ti that 


3. From that Figure of the Particle 
why Water is eaſier Fefolved into Wi o N. 
cauſe the ſmooth and lubrick Particles of 1}, '; be 
and quit eaſter one another, than the a fly 
Oil, which are tied faſter together. Whence Tap of 
Water 1s more proper to waſh, becauſe it i; A 
and runs through the Pores of the Cloth . whe 'h 
Oil, whoſe Parts 'are ramous, is more adherent "the 
to - wap or to the other Bodies. 112 

ut as the flexible Particles of Mate- 
ble to inciſe the Sordes, moſt of them ede 
fat, Aſhes are mix'd with it in the Lixiviums, which 
contain much Salt, and from which by the Affuſion of 
Water, are drawn the faline Particles, which bein 
rigid and penetrating, divide and inciſe all the Greaſe, 
ſeparate and carries it off of the Cloth, Whence i: 
is found, that Wood-Alſhes which have been long in 
Water, whereby they have been diveſted of all their 
—_ 15 of _ little Uſe in Lixiviums. 

e know alſo by Experience, it is very proper for 
waſhing Cloth; for it being N a — 
Matter, and a great deal of Salt, it happens, firſt, 
that the ramous Particles of the greaſy Dirt, are in- 
tangled in that viſcous Matter, and afterwards, being 
inciſed by the Salts, they are carried away by the 
Water. 

4. From the ſame Figure of thoſe aqueous Particles 
it is eaſily underſtood common Salt, put in a Frying- 
pan, with Oil or melted Butter, and afterwards placed 
over the Flame, is not diſſolved; becauſe the ramous 
and thin Particles of the Oil or Butter cannot penetrate 
the Pores of the Salt; but if ſome Water be poured 
upon it, then its oblong, ſmooth, and light Particks 
will penetrate the Salt, and diſſolve its Particles. 

Therefore it is more likely, that the Particles of the 
Water are oblong, ſmooth, light, and flexible, than 
of any other Figure. 

Boerbaave denies the Fluidity of the Water, and 
maintains it to be of the chryſtaline Kind; Unc 
wherever a certain Degree of Fire is wanting to keep it 
in Fuſion (ſays he) it readily grows into a hard Glebe, 
under the Denomination of Ice. Mr. Boyle 1s much 
of the fame Sentiment. Ice, he obſerves, 15 com- 
monly reputed to be Water brought into a preterman 
ral Stare by Cold : But with regard to the Nature h 
Things, and ſetting aſide our arbitary Ideas, 1 might 
as juſtly be ſaid, that Water is Ice pret 
thawed by Heart. 

Several Authors have imagined that there & no Po 
Water in Nature ; and Boerhaave argues, that 2 
been no Expedient found yet, to make it ſuch. os 
Rain Mater, which ſeems the pureſt of all r 
know of, is replete with infinite Exhalations : ar 
Kinds, which it imbibes from the Air, ſo that fi 3 
and diſtilled a thouſand Times there ſtill reman 
Such a Water gathered from the Roofs of H 
a Lixivium of Tyles, Slate, or the like; 
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with the Dungs and Fæces of the Animals, Birds, &c. 

depoſited thereon 3 and the Exhalations of numerous 
* Things. That all the Rain-Water gathered in 
Cities, muſt at leaſt be ſaturated with the Smoak of a 
thouſand Chimneys, and the various Effluvia's of 
Numbers of Perſons, Se. W 

Theſe Authors ſupport their Sentiment by pretend- 
ing, that if we percolate Water through Sand, or 
ſqueeze it through Pumice, or paſs it through any 
other Body of the like Kind, you will always have Salt 
remaining; nor can Diſtillation render it pure; ſince 
it leaves Air therein, which abounds in Corpuſcles of 
ali Sorts. That the pureſt of all Vaters we can any 
way arrive at, is that diſtilled from Snow, gathered 
in a clear, ſtill pinching Night, in ſome very high 
Place; taking not but juſt the outer or ſuperficial 
Part thereof. That by a Number of Diſtil- 
lations, the greateſt Part of the Earth and other Fæces 
may be ſeparated herefrom ; and that this is what we 
muſt be contented to call pure Water, 

Mr. Boyle relates that a Friend of his, by diſtilling 
a Quantity of}/ater an hundred Times, found at length, 
that he had got ſix Tenths of the firſt Quantity in 
Earth : Whence he concludes, that the whole Water, 
by further proſecuting the Operation, may be converted 
into Earth. | 

Boerhaave is of a contrary Sentiment, and rather 
concludes, that (it being impoſſible to remove or pour 
that Water into a Veſſel, without mixing ſome Duſt 
therewith) the Water thus often diſtilled, might acquire 
ſtill new Earth from the Duſt floating in the Air, and 
the Inſtruments employed in the Operation. He aſ- 
ſures us, that after diſtilling ſome very pure Water by 

a gentle Fire, the _— of four Months, it appeared 
perfectly pure; and yet leaving it to reſt in Veſſels 
exactly cloſed, it would conceive a ſlender Kind of 
weedy Matter, ſomewhat like the Stamina of Plants, 
or the little Tufts of a Mucilage : Yet Schottus ſaw 
Water in Kircher's Muſæum, that had been kept in a 
Veſſel, hermetically ſealed, upwards of fifty Years, yet 
ſtill remained clear and pure, and ſtood to the ſame 
Height in the Veſſel as at firſt, without the leaſt Si 
of Sediment. Boerhaave cannot believe Schottus ; Br 
he fays that he is convinced no body ever ſaw a Drop 
of pure Water; that the utmoſt of its Purity known, 
only amounts to its being free from this or that Sort of 
Matter; and that it can never, for Inſtance, be quite 
deprived of Salt; ſince Air will always accompany it, 
and Air has always Salt. 

But all theſe Objections avail nothing againſt Water, 
being one of the vulgar Elements ; ſince if it was eſ- 
ſential to the Exiſtence of thoſe Elements, that they 
ſhould be pure, and free of all heterogeneous Bodies, 
there would be no Elements; ſince they all receive 
more or leſs into their Compoſition, thoſe heteroge- 
neous Particles ; and what is the more capable to con- 
vince us, that Water is really one of the vulgar Ele- 
ments, is, that moſt Authors who have treated of this 
Subject, imagine that Maler is diffuſed every where, 
and preſent in all Places where there is Matter. That 
not a Body in all Nature but will yield Water: That 
Fire itſelf is not withcut Water. That a ſingle Grain 
of the moſt fiery Salt, which in a Moment's Time 
will penetrate through a Man's Hand, readily imbibes 
half its Weight of Water, and melts even in the drieſt 
Air imaginable. Thus Salt of Tartar placed near the 
hotteſt Fire, will attract or imbibe Water, and, by 
that Means increaſe conſiderably its Weight, in a ſmall 
Time: So, in the drieſt Summer's Day a Pewter Veſ- 
ſel with Ice in it, brought up from ſome cold ſubter- 
raneous Place, into the hotteſt Room, wilt imme- 
diately be covered over with little Drops of Water, 
gathered ſrom the contiguous Air, and condenſed by 
the Coldneſs of the Ice. 

Even dry Bodies afford a plenteous Stock of Water. 
For Oil of Vitriol being expoſed a long Time to a 
violent Fire to ſeparate all the Vater from it, as much 
& poſſible ; will afterwards, by only ſtanding a few 


utes in the Air, contract freſh Water ſo faſt, as 


bon-to afford it as plenteouſly as at firſt, Hartſhorn 
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kept forty Years, and turn'd as hard and dry as any 
Metal, ſo that if ſtruck againſt a Flint, it will yield 
Sparks of Fire; yet being put into a Glafs Veſfel, and 
diſtilled, will afford one eighth Part of its Quantity of 
Water. Bones, dead and dried twenty-five Years, and 
thus become almoſt as hard as Iron; yet by Diſtilla- 
tion, have afforded half their Weight of Water: And 
the hardeſt Stones, ground and diſtill'd, do always diſ- 
E a 1 thereof. 

ough Vipers are eſteemed very hot in Operatio 
and will in a convenient Air, ſurvive for Pt ©, ng 
with the Loſs of their Heads and Hearts, they notwith- 
ſtanding abound ſtrongly in Water. Human Blood 
itſelf, as ſpirituous and elaborate a Liquor as it is re- 
puted, ſo abounds in Vater, that out of ſeven Ounces 
and a half, have been drawn, by Diſtillation, near 
ſix of Phlegm ; before ever any of the other Principles 
began to riſe. 

Thales, Mileftus, and ſome other Philoſophers, have 
imagined that all Things were made of Water; which 
Opinion, probably, had its Riſe from the Writings of 
Moſes, where he ſpeaks of the Spirit of God moving 
upon the Face of the Waters. But Mr. Boyle does not 
conceive the Water here mentioned by Moſes, as the 
univerſal Matter, to be our elementary Water: We 
need only ſuppoſe it an agitated Congeries of a great 
Variety of ſeminal Principles, and of other Corpuſcles 
fit to be ſubdued, and faſhioned by them ; and it mav 
yet be a _ fluid like Water, in Caſe the Corpuſ- 
cles it was made up of, were, by the Creator, made 
ſmall enough, and put into ſuch an actual Motion, as 
might roll and glide eaſily over one another. 

However, Baſil, Valentine, Paracelſus, Van Hel- 
mont, Sendivogius, and others, have maintained the 
ſame Principle, viz. that Mater is the elemental Matter, 
or Stamen of all Things, and ſuffices alone for the Pro- 
duction of all the viſible Creation. | 

Helmont endeavours to prove this Doctrine from an 
Experiment, wherein burning a Quantity of Earth 
till all the Oil was conſumed, and then mixing it up 
with Water to draw out all the Salt, and putting this 
Earth thus prepared into an earthen Pot, which no- 
thing but Rain-Water could enter; yet a Willow 
planted therein, grew up to a conſiderable Heighth 
and Bulk, without any ſenſible Diminution of the 
Earth; whence he concluded that the Water was the 
only Nutriment of the vegetable Kind, as Vegetables 
are of the Animal. The ſame Thing is inferr'd by 
Mr. Boyle from a parallel Experiment; and the whole 
is countenanced by Sir Iſaac Newton, who obſerves that 
Water ſtanding a few Days in the open Air, yields a 
Tincture; which like that of Malt, by ſtanding longer, 
yields a Sediment and a Spirit, but before Putrefaction 
is fit Nouriſhment for Animals and Vegetables. 

But Dr. Woodward ſhews the whole a Miſtake : 
Water containing extraneous Corpuſcles, ſome of theſe, 
he ſhews, are the proper Matter of Nutrition; the 
Water being ſtill found to afford ſo much the leſs Nou-' 
riſhment, the more it is purified by Diſtillation. Thus 
a Plant in diſtill'd Maler, will not grow fo faſt as in 
Water not diſtilled ; and it the Vater be diſtilled three 
or four Times over, the Plant will ſcarce grow at all, 
or receive any Nouriſhment from it. So that Water, 
as ſuch, does not ſeem the proper Nutriment of Ve- 
getables, but only the Vehicle thereof, which contains 
the nutritious Particles, and carries them along with 
it, through all the Parts of the Plant. Hence, ſays 
he, a Water-Plant, v. g. a Naſturtiam brought up in 
a Veſſel of Water, will be found to contain the more 
Salt and Oil, the muddier the Water is: Whence he 
concludes, that Water nouriſhes the leſs, the more it is 
purged of its ſaponaceous Salts ; that in its pure State, 
it may ſuffice to extend or ſwell the Parts, but affords 
no new vegetable Matter. 

Helmont, however, carries his Syſtem till farther, 
and imagines, that all Bodies may be reconverted into 
Water. His Alkaheſt, he affirms, adequately reſolves 
Plants, Animals, and Minerals, into one Liquor; or 
more, according, to their ſeveral internal Differences of 
Parts; and the Alkabeft being abſtracted from theſe 
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Liquors in the ſame Weight, and with the ſame Vir- 
tues as when it diſſolved them; the Liquors may, by 
frequent Cohobations from Chalk, or ſome other pro- 

r Matter, be totally deprived of their ſeminal En- 
— and return at laſt to their firſt Matter, inſi- 
pid Water. . 

Thus much 1s pretended, that mix'd Bodies do all 
reſolve by Fire, into Phlegm or Water, Oil, Spirit, 
Salt, and Earth; each of which is found to contain 
Water. 

It is ſuppoſed that Spirits, for inſtance, cannot be 
better repreſented than by Spirit of Wine, which of 
all others ſeems freeſt from Water ; yet Helmont at- 
firms, it may be ſo united with Water, as to become 
Water itſelf. He adds, that it is materially Water, 
only under a ſulphurous Diſguiſe. According to him, 

in making Paracelſus's Balſam-Samech, which 1s no- 
thing bur Sal Tartari dulcified, by diſtilling Spirit of 
Wine from it, till the Salt be ſufficiently ſaturated with 
its Sulphur, and till it ſuffers the Liquor to be drawn 
off, as ſtrong as it was poured on; when the Salt of 
Tartar from which it is diſtilled, has retained or de- 
prived it of the ſulphurous Parts of the Spirits of Wine, 
the reſt, which is incomparably the greateſt Part of 
the Liquor, will turn to Phlegm. Corroſive Spirits, 
according to Mr. Boyle's Obſervation, abound in Vater; 
which, may be obſerved wi entangling and ſo fixing 
their ſaline Parts, as to make them corrode ſome pro- 
per Bodies; or elſe by mortifying them with ſome 
contrary Salt, which will turn them into Phlegm. 

And as to Salts, Salt of Tartar well calcined, being 
laid to liquify in the Air, will depoſite on Earth ; and 
if it be then committed to Diſtillation, will yield a con- 
ſiderable Quantity of inſipid Water; inſomuch, that 
if it be urged with a vehement Fire, the Salt will, al- 
moſt, all vaniſn, and nothing ſaline remain, either in 
Water or the Earth. Whence Helmont concludes, that 
all Salts may be converted into Water ; add that Sea- 
Salt, recovered from its own acid Spirit, and Oil of 
Tartar, reſolves into Water, as much as into Oil of 
Tartar, 

Laſtly, Oils run in great Meaſure into Water; and 
it is probable, as they pretend, that it may be con- 
verted wholly into the ſame. 

My own Sentiment on this Subject, is entirely dif- 
ferent from either of theſe Authors; for I neither be- 
lieve with Baſil, Valentine, Van Helmont, Newton, &c. 
that Vater is the common Matter of all Bodies; nor 
with Mr. Boyle, that all Bodies, indifferently, can be 


— into Water; nor with 1 
Water ſerves as a Vehicle for the „, 
Vegetables; which laſt Opinion I — * 
Treatiſe of Botany. But J imagine, has * in m 
Atmoſphere, being campoſed of an inen e amhj 
Quantity of aqueous Particles than of any 1 greater 
and the Air we breathe, and which is lik I 
ſary for the Support of Vegetables, em neceſ. 
ly in thoſe aqueous Particles, uſhering t be 
with it, cither in Animals, Vegetables * dong 
perpetual Circulation through the Pores of & by its 
ferent Subſtances, in a greater Quanti thoſe dic. 
ther Matter; Vater muſt conſequently be * 
nant in them, but not ſo as to abſorb all Wen 
ſtances, or metamorphiſe them into its 8 
wiſe none of thoſe Bodies would ever be . 
Perfection, or ſubſiſt long; ſince we ehh 
Experience, that thoſe Bodies where Mater is - Gaily 
nant, _— in Animals, Vegetables, &. Lag: _ 
in a cacochimous State, and inclining tt 2 
Diſſolution. f 'S woe they 
The EARTH, which is my third . 
fined by Ariſtotle, Lib. 2, de ne — 'p on 
an Element cold and dry : Which Definition © 2 
the two Qualities of the Earth, for in fact it „N 
and dry. % 6s 
Des CarTEsS, 4 part. princip. num. 1, 
poſes the Earth of Particles of the — — 
wrapp'd in together. Gaſſendi, Set. 1, Phyfe 146 
de qualit. rerum. c. 7. teaches, with the Barn , 
that it conſiſts of hooked Atoms adhering mutually > 
one another. The one and the other's Opinion, an- 
ſwers very well the Idea which we ſhould form 10 Our- 
ſelves, that the Earth is compos'd of fi d and ſolid 
Particles; but if thoſe Particles be compos d of hook. 
ed Atoms, as the Epicureans pretend, or rather of 
ſmaller Particles, diviſible in indeſiniium, as Des Cartes 
imagines, 1s what cannot be eaſily determined. 
Robault is of Des Cartes's Sentiment, that the Earth 
is compoſed of Particles of the third Element, which 
are no otherwiſe different, ſays he, from thoſe which 
compoſe the Spots obſerved in the Sun, but in that thoſe 
which compole the Earth, are narrower, united and 
tied together, and therefore compoſe a Body thicker 
and more compact. And that as thoſe Parts of the 
third Element are of irregular Figures, and therefore 
capable but of a very irrgular Connection and Compo- 
ſition ; hence proceed all the Inequalities which we 
ſee in the Earth. 
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MBA SSADOR, or AMBASSADOR (from 

the corrupt Latin Ambaſciator, form'd of Am- 

battus, an old Word borrow'd from the Gauls, ſig- 

nifying Client, Servant, Domeſtick, or Officer) is a 

publick Miniſter, ſent from one ſovereign Prince, as 

a Repreſentative of his Perſon, to another, or to ſome 
great Republick. 

EMBASSADORS, are either Ordinary, or Extraor- 
dinary. 

Eu ASSADOR in Ordinary, is he who reſides ſta- 
tedly in the Court of another Prince, to maintain a 
mutual good Underſtanding, look to the Intereſt of 
his Maſter, and tranſact ſuch Affairs as may occur, 
Theſe Embaſſadors are but of modern Invention: It 
is not above 200 Years ago, ſince they were firſt heard 
of; till then, all Embaſſadors were Extraordinary, and 
retired as ſoon as they had diſpatch'd the Affair they 
were ſent upon. | 

EMBASSADOR Extraordinary, is he who is ſent to 
a Prince's Court on ſome particular and emergent Oc- 
caſion; as to conclude a Peace, or Marriage; make 
a Compliment, or the like. 

Indeed there is no eſſential Difference between Or- 
dinary and Extraordinary Embaſſadors, their Errand is 


all ; and they equally enjoy all the Privileges and Pre- 
rogatives, which the Laws of Nations decree. 

The Wiſdom and Prudence of a Prince, appears in 
the Choice he is pleas'd to make of his Embaſſador: 
for foreign Courts, for on that Choice depends often 
the whole Succeſs of his Enterprizes, Negotiations, 
Sc. and from it his Crown receives either an Addr 
tion of Luſtre, or its Radiancy ſuffers an Eclipſe. 

No other human View or Conſideration, ſhould en- 
gage a Prince to prefer his Subject to that eminent 
Poſt, but the perfect Knowledge he has of his Sr 
Capacity, approv'd Fidelity, and Zeal for the Intereſt 
of his Nation, and the Glory of his Prince; Birth, 
Fortune, Favour, Sc. ought to be ſet aſide, when 
not ſupported with perſonal Merit, profound Know: 
ledge, and a great Dexterity in the Management © 
foreign Affairs. It is true, that Birth and Fortune ct 
much contribute towards ſupporting the Honour o 
the Prince the Embaſſador repreſents; but thoſe — 
Qualities, without Capacity, will never make his 5 
gotiations ſucceed; the Perſon of an Enboſſador, lu. 
great Figure he makes may be admired, and bi! 
ſtrious Birth reſpected ; but his Want of Capi" 
though diſguiſed under that 1 Appear; 
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EMBASSAD OR; 


is d. The Court, ſuch an Embaſſador is 
- be 9 confeſs that the Prince could not make 
ent to, 
Choice of a more illuſtrious Perſon, to give a grand 
Idea to a foreign Nation of his Grandeur and Glory, 
but will conclude, perhaps, from the Want of Capa- 
city in the Miniſter, that the Maſter himſelf is not 4 
2 
3 princes often repoſe themſelves in the Choice of 
their Embaſſadors to foreign Courts, on a Prime Mi- 
niſter or Favourite ſo that it happens ſometimes, 
chat no other Qualities are required in the Embaſſa- 
but a ſervile Complaiſance, to execute without 
hs leaſt Reluctancy, the Orders of the Miniſter, and 
follow blindly his Dictates; ſo that an Embaſſador is ra- 
ther too often (at leaſt in this preſent Age) the Tool of a 
Miniſter, or a meer Machine, hereof a Prime Mi- 
niſter, or Favourite, is a Maſter Spring, than the 
Repreſentative of a Crown Head. I could even go 
2 and ſay, that ſometimes Embaſſadors are but 
the Bankers, or rather Agents of Miniſters, or Favou- 
rites, employ'd only to remit to them, the infamous 
Price they have ſet at the Honour of the King their 
Maſter, and the Intereſt and Security of his Subjects. 
And as no Perſon of Merit and Diſtinction, would ac- 
cept of ſuch Employment, it is not ſurprizing if Em- 
baſſes art ſo often filled up with Wretches, who are 
not only a Scandal to their Character, but even to 
the Country where they are born.. It is true, that as 
they have not a true Notion of the Eminency of their 
Poſt, which cannot be ſupported without vaſt Ex- 
pences; a Miniſter, by ſending them, ſaves and put 
in his Pocket, half of what he ſhould be obliged to 
give to another, who would do Honour both to his 
Prince and to himſelf. 

But is it ſo neceſſary then, that an Embaſſador 
ſhould be a Perſon of ſo much Merit? Has he any 
Thing elſe to do, but to live ſplendidly, keep a mag- 
nificent Equipage, (i. e. a vaſt Number of Servants 
in Livery, to crowd behind his Coach when he goes 
out, and ſeveral Sets of beautiful Horſes) to appear of- 
ten at Court, to treat often the Secretaries of States, 
and other Officers of the Crown; to affect a certain 
Gravity, and ſpeak in Monoſyllables, and with Cir- 
cumſpection, to make People believe that he is afraid 
to betray his Secret, though, perhaps, at the ſame 
Time, he is Maſter of none; and to be always upon 
the gui vive, leſt ſome other Miniſter, ſhould in pub- 
lick Aſſemblies or Ceremonies, take the Precedency 
of him? 

I muſt confeſs, that if theſe were all the Duties of 
an Embaſſador, a Perſon of Merit would ſcorn the 
Character; but they are of a quite different Kind, and 
every one of ſuch Conſequence, that he who neglects 
even the leaſt of them, forfeits his Character and Ho- 
nour ; and if the moſt eſſential, his Fidelity to his 
Prince, and conſequently his Life. 

I reduce all the Duties of an Embaſſador, to three 
Chiefs or Articles, viz. his Duties to himſelf as an 
Enbaſſador; his Duties to the Prince, whoſe Perſon 
he has the Honour to repreſent at a foreign Court 
and his Duties to his own Nation. | 

The Duties of an Embaſſador to himſelf, and in 
which his Honour, Credit, and Reputation are chief- 
7 conſiſt in rendring himſelf worthy of 
the great T ruſt repoſed in him, by ſtudying with an in- 
defatigable Aſſiduity, all the moſt intricate Rules of 
his Art; that he may be capable to conduct a Nego- 
tiation with Prudence and Dexterity, and to avoid 
being ſurpriz'd by the captious Evaſions, Subterfuges, 
Ambiguities, and other Crafts of the foreign Miniſters 
he treats with; knowing perfectly well the Genius of 
thoſe Miniſters, their Character, the Motives they are 
actuated by, what can moſt influence them, and the 
real Signification of all the Terms us'd in Negotiations 
or Treaties; left through Want of Knowledge, Ex- 
penence, and Dexterity, he ſhould be led to tranſact 
any Thing contrary to his Inſtructions, againſt the 
Glory of his Prince, and the true Intereſt of his Na- 

don. Which makes me believe, that he ſhould have 
very well ſtudied all the Negotiations, Treaties, &c. 


which at different Times, and in different Ages, have 
been catried on, or concluded between both Nations 


make his Remarks upon them, in order to imitate as 


much as poſſible, thaſe of his Predeceſſors, who have 
ied on'a Negotiation with moſt Dexterity, and to 
greateſt Advantage; and to avoid the Miſcarria- 
ges and Blunders of others. He ſhould alſo perfectly 
well underſtand the true Intereſt of the ſeveral Courts 


of Europe; but more particularly of his own, and of 


thoſe he treats with; that when in Competition, he 
may not ſuffer any Incroachments on thoſe of his 
Prince, in the Treaties he negotiates for him with fo- 
reign Princes; nor condeſcend to any new Pretences, 
which have not the Sanction of former Treaties ; nor 
ſuffer that any old and obſolete ones ſhould be ſtarted 
up, which have been decided either in the Field, or 
in the Cabinet, or at a Congreſs ; though he muſt do 
it himſelf with Reſolution and Courage, if he has 
Orders to do it. 

His principal Occupation, is to ſtudy the Genius of 
the Prince he is ſent to, and eſpecially that of his Mi- 
niſters or Favourites; if they be well vers'd or not in 
Politicks, that he may take all the Advantage he can 
of their Ignorance, or Want of Capacity ; if haughty, 
that he may behave with a certain becoming and no- 
ble Pride, as not to be daunted by their Inſolence; if 
they be perfidious enough to ſacrifice the Honour and 
Glory of their Prince, and the Welfare of their Na- 
tion, to their private Intereſt, that he may not let flip 
ſo favourable an Opportunity of procuring ſome ſignal 
Advantages to his Country, by diſtributing, à propos, 
certain Sums among thoſe voracious Miniſters, or 
avoid, perhaps, a deſtructive War. 

If any very great Difficulty ariſe, between him and 
the Miniſters he treats with, the Determination there- 
of may be attended with ſome great Conſequences, 
he ought never to truſt to his own Judgment, but muſt 
have the Opinion of his Court, before he can be per- 
ſuaded to agree that it ſhould be decided. 

He muſt have his Emiſſaries every where, and ſpare 
neither Care nor Money to be informed of all that 
paſſes, even in the Cabinet of the Prince if poſſible z 
that no Negotiations ſhould be carried on with any o- 
ther Embaſſador without his knowing it, not only as 
ſoon as it begins, but even as ſoon as ſuch a Thing is 
propos'd, in order to ap 
they may ſend him In ions how te behave in ſuch 
a Conjuncture. | | 

Affability ſhould be the Characteriſtick of an En- 
baſſador; for when People are convinced that every 
Body has a free Acceſs to him, and that he receives 
all Sorts of Perſons, according to their Rank and Con- 
dition, with a great deal of Complaiſance, they are 
more ready to reſort to his Houſe, and he thereby re- 
ceives, often, very uſeful Informations, which he muſt 
take Care to reward, in Proportion to the Advantage 
he thinks he can make of it, to encourage the Infor- 
mer to continue in the ſame Diſpoſition; for the Ava- 
rice or Parcimony of Embaſſadors, or other Miniſters, 
is but too often the Cauſe, that they are as greatStran- 
gers to all that paſſes of any Conſequence at the 
Court where hey are Embaſſadors or Miniſters, as if 
they were a th d Leagues diſtant from it. For 
fear of Expences they keep themſelves ſhut up in 
their Houſes, and will even ſee no Body, unleſs he 
underſtands both to decline his Name, and trace his 
Genealogy ; where as he ſhould be acceſſible to every 
Body, ſince often in the moſt common Converſation, 
a publick Miniſter diſcovers or learns ſeveral Thin 
which may prove beneficial to him; neither can he 
learn the Genius of a Nation by converſing only with 
Noblemen or Perſons of Diſtinction, who knowing 
how to behave with a publick Miniſter, ſeldom uſe 
that Freedom with him, which is neceſſary to diſcover 
the real Genius of a Perſon ; they even affect often to 
be as taciturn and circumſpect as he is himſelf, and are 
always afraid of ſpeaking too much, let them ſpeak 
ever ſo little; unleſs it be in publick Feaſts and Enter- 
tainments, which an Embaſſador ſhould give often to 
the Nobility and Gentry, and that in a ſplendid Man- 
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riſe his Court of it, that 
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ner; for it is then, when elevated with Wine and 
Mirth, that we appear ſuch as we are, and fer aſide 
all Circumſpection and Conſtraint, to ſpeak freely 
what we think. Servants ſhould alſo be entertain'd 
at the ſame Time, by thoſe of the Embaſſadors, for 
as their Maſters are not fo * in their own 
Houſes, as they are Abroad; and that there are but 
few Servants, who have not that bad Quality of di- 
vulging Abroad, what they hear in their own Houſe; 
thoſe of an Embaſſador may learn ſeveral Things 
from them, which may be of Service to their 
Maſter. 

It is a great Diſadvantage for a publick Miniſter, 
not to underſtand the Language of the Country he is 
ſent to, for unleſs he has always his Interpreter by 
him, which is almoſt impoſſible, and which even, is 
not always expedient (ſince a Miniſter is more upon his 
Guard, when he ſpeaks before a third Perſon) he loſes 
ſeveral very favourable Opportunities, which he would 
not was he to ſpeak the Language of the Country ; 
beſides a Converſation carried on by an Interpreter 1s 
not ſo ſubje& to Miſtakes and Blunders, as one with- 
out it, for while the Interpreter is interpreting to one 
what the other ſaid, the other has Time to reflect on 
what he muſt ſay next. Another Inconveniency is, 
that the Diſcourſe of an Embaſſador, loſes often a great 
deal of its Strength and Energy in the Mouth of an 
Interpreter, either becauſe the Interpreter does not 
know how to explain certain Terms, or is afraid to do 
it. This muſt be ſaid to the Honour of ſeveral En- 
gliſb Noblemen, who have been ſent in Embaſſy to fo- 
reign Courts, as the Earls of Cheſterfield, Harrington, 
Stair, &c. that beſides their great Capacity, and Dex- 
terity in the Management of publick Affairs, they 
ſpeale very politely ſeveral Languages; and therefore 
are capable, without an Interpreter, to treat at all the 
Courts of Europe; when as a French Miniſter, for Ex- 
ample, ſeldom underſtands any other Language but 
his own, and 1s forced to borrow another Tongue to 
— his Sentiments ; eſpecially here in England, for 
although they ſpeak French at all the Courts of Eu- 
rope, there are ſometimes Miniſters, or Secretaries of 
State, who, like the French 3 underſtand 
but their own Mother Tongue; therefore if the Em- 
baſſador does not ſpeak that Tongue, he muſt have Re- 
courſe to an Interpreter ; and who can anſwer for the 
Fidelity and Secrecy of that Interpreter, who is ſeldom 
actuated by any other Motives but thoſe of Intereſt, 
and often born Subject of a Prince whoſe Intereſt is 
diametrically oppoſite to thoſe the Embaſſador his 
Maſter is obliged to eſpouſe and maintain? Beſides it 
is a Sort of Honour done to a Nation, and a ſure Mark 
of the Eſteem a Foreigner has for her, to learn her 
Language. 

Two other Qualities very eſſential to an Embaſſador, 
are Liberality and Magnificence ; not that I would ad- 
viſe a publick Miniſter to ruin himſelf, and his Poſte- 
ſterity, to ſerve a Prince, who ſometimes forgets the 
moſt ſignal Services (as did the brave Marquiſs de 
Trevi, 1 in England, from the late King of 
Sardinia, under the Reign of Queen Anne of glorious 
Memory, who after he had impair'd his Fortune, to 
do Honour to his Prince, during his Embaſſy, was 
forced at laſt to go ſerve the late King of Poland, to 
avoid being reduced to Beggary in his own Country) 
but he ſhould ſpend all he receives from his Court, and 
not pocket half the Money, as is the Cuſtom of ſeveral 
modern Embaſſadors; who live often with more Parci- 
mony than a private Gentleman, or otherwiſe contract 
monſtrous Debts, which they never pay, ſometimes to 
the entire Ruin of Tradeſmen, and to the Diſgrace of 
their Character, and the Diſhonour of the Prince they 
repreſent ; who ſhould puniſh with Severity thoſe pub- 
lick Oppreſſors, and oblige them beſides, to pay thoſe 
Debts they have contracted in foreign Parts; or pay 
ow himſelf, if his Miniſter is not in a Condition to 

It. ! 
The Duties of an Embaſſador to his Prince, are very 
great, and conſiſt chiefly in his Fidelity and Secrecy, 
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In his Fidelity, not only in execuy; 
with Diligence, his Inſtructions, ar unetualhy, and 
ceives from his Court, but likewiſe in be; be te, 
Temptation whatever, either of Ad "ga bord 
nour, or Intereſt; for it is the moſt ink cement, Ho. 
and a Crime abhorred and deteſted "18 Ferfdy 
even by thoſe who attempt to bribe an 2 Nztiong 
him to betray, not only the Prince his Mater, for 
likewiſe a whole Nation (ſince the Int . but 
Honour of both are inſeparable) on any of lory, and 
fiderations. His Fidelity muſt be ever £, © Ce. 
as to refuſe, or reject with Scorn, the lead: lows 
tion or Preſent from a foreign Prince, wh 4 "Whey. 
authoriſed by the Cuſtom of Nations, leſt her noe 
ſhould contract ſome Obligations —.— he 
nour; ſince a public}; Miniſter, who behaves bis Ho- 
Circumſpection and Integrity, is admir'q ys wry 
and even gains the Confidence of thoſe Abe, 
have an Inclination to bribe him. As fon te. 
on him the Character of an Embaſſador, he Fs 49.1 
Intereſt of the Prince he repreſents, his own. = the 
but an ignorant and ſtupid Scoundrel, wag b. e 
ſuaded to betray his own Intereſts ? And who w Par, 
N 8 uade him to it, but thoſe wh 
cious of his Ignorance, Stupidity, 
There have been, however, bs 7 *. 8 W. 
ſters, who have carried on that infamous Chinn 
ſelling the Glory of their Prince, and the Welfare ky 
whole Nation, for ready Money, with ſuch Craft, * 
the while they were treating with the Purchaſers, th 
lulled their Prince aſleep in ſo dangerous rs 
that he could not be awaken'd ; till when it had — 
been much Matter if he had ſlept for ever. For it is 
as great a Fault in a Prince, to repoſe himſelf entirely 
on the Fidelity and Integrity of his Embaſſader (unlets 
he knows by a long Experience that he is not to be 
bribed) as it is to miſtruſt it too much; though he 
ſeldom runs any Riſque on that Account, when he em- 
ploys in his Embaſſies, Perſons, who have their Capa- 
city and Experience, illuſtrated with a noble Birth, and 
a polite and liberal Education; but what can he ex- 
pect when he has the Weakneſs, or deſpicable Com- 
plaiſance, to promote to that eminent Poſt, Scoun- 
drels, who by a Caprice of Fortune, are ſprang from 
a Dunghil, and have neither Merit, Birth, nor Edu- 
cation? Can he reaſonably expect, that thoſe who 
have no Principles of Honour or Honeſty, can be 
actuated by any other Motives, but thoſe of a ſordid 
Intereſt ; or that thoſe who have never been true to 
any Body, will begin by being true to him, in a Poſt 
where there are ſo many Temptations to make them 
falſe ? | 

The Fidelity of an Embaſſador, or other publick 
Miniſter, depends in a great Part on his Courage or 
Reſolution ; for there are Perſons not to be gain'd by 
the moſt conſiderable Preſents or greateſt Promiſes, 
who for Want of Courage or Reſolution, could 
be intimidated by Menaces and ill Uſage, eſpecially 
in Turkey; and there is as much Bravery and Great. 
nels of Soul, in an Embaſſador's remaining faithful to 
his Prince amidſt thoſe Attacks, 2 there is in a Gene 
ral to behave gallantly in the Field. : 

A becoming and noble Complaiſance, is 2 Quality 
eſſential to an Embaſſador, but too much Mecknels 1 
very dangerous, ſince an eaſy Temper 15 almoſt a. 
ways impoſed upon; the one gives a new Luſtre to 
his Character, and the other eclipſes often the 
it has already ; for it is indiſpenſably neceſſary © 
maintain, with a noble and polite Behaviour, the — 
ſty of the Prince repreſented by the Embaſſadrr. 
that I would have an Embaſſador, inſolent and ban, 
and claim greater Reſpect, or more Deference as 
is due to him; or make every Day new Attempts 10 
extend the Grandeur of his Prince, farther _—_ 
juſt Limits; but I would have him ſo jealous o 2 
Grandeur (which is one of the eſſential Duties 
publick Miniſter) as not to ſuffer by his — 
Complaiſance, the leaſt Incroachments to be Mace n. 
it; nor his Prince reviled, or mentioned — of 
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zue his Majeſty, even by another Prince, with- Falſhood ; two Vices which are contrary even to the 
becoming Mn it. He muſl eo be ſenſible of the leaſt Notion we have of an honeſt Man, much more to the 
br -ont offered to himſelf as an Embaſſador, ſince they, noble Character of an Zmbaſſador; for as no Body can 
reflect on the Prince he repreſents ; avoiding as much as oblige him to diſcloſe his Secret, he has no Occaſion to 

Nble putting himſelf in Compromiſe with other Em- have Recourſe to fo ſcandalous Means to diſguiſe itz 

ort, where he thinks he may be expoſed to ſuch and if he cannot ſpeak as he thinks, he ought not to 
Aﬀronts; and when he meets with Affronts, he muſt ſpeak at all, nor advance a Falſhood, becauſe he is 
inſiſt on a Satisfaction, adequate to it, both from the not permitted to ſay the Truth. Though ſeveral En- 
prince at whoſe Court he is, and from the Principals zaſſadors and other publick Miniſters, - are bf a con- 
of the Embaſſader who has given the Affront; but he trary Opinion, and by often repeated Acts have con- 
muſt not give Occaſion by his bad Conduct to thoſe tracted fo ill an Habit of Diſſembling, that they cannot 
Affronts, leſt thereby he ſhould expoſe his Court to help doing it, even in the moſt indifferent Things, 
ſme very great Inconveniencies z for the Imprudence which have not the leaſt Relation to their Affairs as 
of Embaſſadors has often cauſed very great Differences publick Miniſters ; fo that it is a common Opinion, 
among Princes, and ſometimes a bloody War. If the that we ought to underſtand the Words of an Embeſe. 
Aﬀront be offered by the Prince, to whom he is ſador, in a Senſe quite contrary to his real Meaning, 
(ent Embaſſador, or by his Miniſters, he muſt imme- i. e. that when he promiſes ſomething, it is with the 
diately appriſe his own Court with it, and abſtain from Deſign of never accompliſhing his Promiſe z which 

pearing in Publick, till he has received Orders on in any Body elſe but a Stateſman, would be a ve 
x1 Subject, either to aſk for Satisfaction, or to quit ſcandalous Character. I don't ſpeak here by Su Pl 
that Court, which he muſt never do of his own Head, tion; for, during the ſeveral political Tranſactions —_ 

An Embaſſador muſt never reduce his Prince to the been engaged in, before I was reduced to the unhappy 
Neceſſity of diſapproving his Conduct; and if he does Condition of an Author, I have met with publick Mi- 
it without Cauſe (which ſometimes happens) he may niſters of that Stamp; and at the ſame Time pitied the 
chance, thereby, to loſe his Fortune, but not his Ho- Fate of the Princes who had the Imprudence to em- 
nour; for if he has followed religiouſly his Inſtruc- ploy them ; for as they are not to be depended upon, 
tions, the Diſgrace is to thoſe who gave ſuch In- (but thoſe to whom they are not perfectly known) | 
ſtructions, and not to the Perſon who was charged with care to apply to them, and thereby ſeveral Opportu- | | 
them, and whoſe Duty it was to execute them punc- nities are lot, which Miniſters of a fairer Character, 
tally, tho? perhaps he knew at the ſame Time, that had rendered advantageous to the Prince their Maſter, 
they were not very agreeable to Honour and Equity : If a publick Miniſter has not Prudence and Circumſpec. 
For in not doing it, he had been guilty of a Crime; tion enough to keep his Secret without uſing of Difſi- 
and in doing it, 2 cannot be reflected upon as having mulation or Falſhood, it is a Sign of the Weakneſs of 
ated diſhonourably, ſince he is but the Interpreter of his Underſtanding; and conſequently he is not fit for 
his Prince, or of his Miniſters. an Employment of ſo great a Truſt. 

An Embaſſador muſt alſo be very jealous of all the The Diſſimulation I mean, here, though I ſeem to 
Privileges, Franchiſes, Immunities, &c. granted to diſtinguiſh it from Falſhood, is nothing elſe in Reality 
him by the Law of Nations, which render all that but Falſhood, and Impoſture z for there is another 
belong to him ſacred and reſpectable, and his Houſe Kind of Diſſimulation, which, far from being a Vice in 
2 Sanctuary, which cannot be violated with Impunity ; an Embaſſader, is, on the contrary, a ity eſſential 
ke is obliged to ſhew himſelf ſenſible to the Inſults of- to his Character; ſuch as affecting to rely entirely on 
fered to his Domeſticks (when they are not the Aggreſ- the Probity, Sincerity, and Candour of a Miniſter of 
fors) as if they were offered to himſelf ; and no Prince State (whom he knows, at the ſame Time; to want all 
is to ſuffer, under any Conſideration whatever, that thoſe 2 when he is conſcious, that by acting 
his Subjects ſhould mal - treat an ader, or his otherwiſe, and diſcovering his juſt Suſpicions, it wo 


Servants, or aſſault his Houſe ; otherwiſe he may very prove an Obſtacle to the Precautions he deſigns to take, 
juſtly expect, that his will be uſed in the ſame Manner againſt the bad Conſequences the Conduct of ſuch a 
in another Country; and as none but the Rabble are Miniſter towards him may be attended with; obſerving 
guilty of ſuch Diſorders, they ſhould never be ſuffered a profound Silence, on ſome Intrigues carried on to the 
to eſcape unpuniſned. Neither are thoſe Scurrilities Prejudice of the Prince his Maſter, till he has taken 
vomited in certain Countries againſt publick Miniſters, the neceſſary . Meaſures to make them miſcatry ; 

to be tolerated ; for if the Perſon of the Embaſſador when, was he to appear to be acquainted with them, 
is deſpicable, his Character is honourable and claims he would loſe ſome ſignal Advantages ; pretending to 
our Reſpects. But an Embaſſador ought not to a- repoſe the greateſt Confidence, in Perſons whom he 
buſe his Privileges, Franchiſes, Cc. nor make his knows perfectly well to be Emiſſaries appointed to 
Houſe a Den of Thieves, Robbers, or Bankrupts, entrap him; till he finds a favourable Opportunity to 
nor ſuffer his Servants, under that Pretence, to grow convince them effectually, that they have been miſta- 
inſolent, and contract Debts with a premeditated De- ken in their Man, as well as in their Calculation; and 
ſign never to pay them. never ſuſpecting apparently thoſe he has the moſt - - 

The Negotiations of an Embaſſador and his Cor- Reaſon to ſuſpect. This Sort of Diſſimulation is lau- 

reſpondences with his Court cannot be carried on with dable in an Embaſſador or publick Miniſter, and it is 
too much Secrecy; on which depends often the whole almoſt impoſlible to carry on a Negotiation without it ; 
Succeſs of a Negotiation z; which when it takes Vent, and to it may be _—_ this Proverb fo common 
is either thwarted or interrupted, or entirely diſap- among Politicians, Neſcit regnare; qui neſcit diſi- 
pointed by the Miniſters of other Princes. Therefore mulare. - 
an Embaſſador ſhould always be very cautious whom The Duties of an Enbaſſador to his Country, conſiſt 

he intruſts with his Affairs; or rather ſhould never in- in letting ſlip no r which can prove ad- 
ruſt any Body elſe with them (if poſſible) but himſelf vantageous to it; aſſerting its Rights and Properties, 
and the Miniſters he treats with. Not even his own inſiſting on a Satisfaction adequate to the Injury which 

if he be not of an approved Fidelity; as for may chance to be offered to it by other Nations; and 
his Diſpatches, he ſhould always write thoſe of any protecting as much as it is in his Power the Subjects of 
Conſequence himſelf, and ſend them by a Courier of bis Prince, whom the Neceſſity of their Affairs, or 

his own ; without truſting them to the publick Poſt, Misfortunes oblige to take Sanctuary, or travel in the 

or in the Packet of a Secretary of State. And as So- Country where he is an Embaſſader. | | 
briety can much contribute to that Secrecy, an Eu- An Embeſſeder, or other publick Miniſter, ought 


taſader cannot be too much upon his Guard, eſpeci not to neglect any Things. while in foreign Parts, 
n thoſe publick Feaſts he is often invited to, ſeaſt his which can be beneficial to his own Country, either by 
Secret ſhould evaporate with the Fumes of the Wine, improving their Cuſtoms, or Manners, perfecting 
It is a groſs Error to imagine, that the Secrecy of an their Manufactures, or promoting their Commerce. 
Enbaſſeder, is founded chicfly on Diſfimulation and Which to accompliſh, as it is ippoſlible he could be 
=> * | | every 
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every where himſelf, he ſhould always have in his Re- 


tinue, Perſons of Knowledge, Underſtanding, and 


Experience, to frequent the different Places of publick 
Reſort, where there is any Thing to be learned, every 
one N to his Capacity and Genius, ſome at 
Court or in the polite Aſſemblies, who ſhould make 
their Remarks, on the Conduct of thoſe who are the 
moſt eſteemed for their good Manners, Politeneſs, 
tee] arid noble Behaviour, &c. Some among the 
earned, where they can make new Diſcoveries in the 
Arts and Sciences; viz. in Aſtronomy, Navigation, 
Geometry, Geography, &c. others in the Acade- 
mies of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, either 
Civil, Military or Naval, or in the Houſes of the moſt 
famous Maſters, in any of thoſe liberal Arts. Others 
among Merchants, to diſcover, if poſſible, the new 
Improvements they have made in Commerce, Navi- 
gation, c. others in Docks where Ships are conſtruct- 
ed; and others in the Work-ſhops of the moſt famous 
Artificers, in all the Branches of the mechanical Arts. 
Thus an Embaſſador returns to his own Country like a 
diligent Bee to its Hive, loaded with all that he could 
gain in a foreign Climate the moſt pry to enrich his 
own ; not like thoſe indolent and uſeleſs ones, who 
falſly imagine that they have diſcharged their Duties, 


or acquitted themſelves of their Employments, when. 


they have been introduced to two or three Audiences 
of Ceremony, appeared every Day at Court to fill up 
a Vacancy, hke a Cypher; treated, and been treated 


by the Miniſters of State, with whom, perhaps, they 


have had two or. three private Conferences during 
three or four Years of an Embaſſy, which has been of 
no other Service to one's Country, than to ſpend in 
ſhow a conſiderable Sum, which had been better ap- 
plied otherwiſe. _ 

An Embaſſader ought alſo to uſe his beſt Endea- 
vours to entertain a good Underſtanding and friendly 
Correſpondence between his Nation and that he is ſent 
to, and take off, if poſſible, all the national Preju- 
dices which ſubſiſt between them, and are ordinarily 
very ill founded. If they are two trading People, to 
eſtabliſh a Commerce, which could prove advanta- 
geous to both, deſerves likewiſe the Attention of an 
Embaſſador; which cannot be done without promoting 
the Importation of foreign Commodities into his own 
Country, on Terms as eaſy and as advantageous to 
Foreigners, as he will have the Product of his own 
Country exported into foreign Parts, without affecting 
any Partiality on either Side. 

But the Regard of an Embaſſador for the Welfare of 


his Country, mult not be confined to its Inhabitants, 


but extend to all his Countrymen found among thoſe 
People to whom he is ſent in Embaſſy, by procuring 
to them all the Protection granted by the Law of Na- 
tions, and not ſuffering that they ſhould be injured, 
or prejudiced, either in their Lives, Liberties, or For- 
tunes; ſince he is there, in Part, to appear in their 
Defence, and to have their Grievances redreſſed, as 
far as it is conſiſtent with the Laws of the Country : 
For they are not to protect thoſe who offend againſt 
thoſe Laws; though they are authorized to implore 
the Clemency of the Prince for them, when they are 
condemned to ſome Puniſhment. Let it be ſaid with- 
out Flattery, and to the immortal Honour of the Eng- 
liſh Embaſſadors in foreign Courts; that they will never 
ſuffer their Countrymen or Fellow - Subjects, in foreign 
Parts, to be either diſtreſſed, injured, or even puniſhed 
for any Crime, which is not very heinous, if by any 
Means they can prevent it ; but very few of the pub- 
lick Miniſters of 'other Nations, follow their laudable- 
Example in this Particular ; and among all others the 
French Miniſters, ſignalize themſelves by their Inhu- 
manity for their Countrymen in foreign Parts; for 
they not only refuſe them their Aſſiſtance, in any 
Perplexities, where there is nothing wanted but their 
Credit and Protection, but even that common Relief 
giyen to Beggars in the Streets, when reduced to an 
extreme Poverty. They perpetrate the one out of Bar- 
barity, through Fear of diſobliging a Miniſtry ; and 
the other, through — or Avarice; though 
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there is always a conſiderable $y | 
to their Embaſſadors, and b _ 2 wed by Prince; 

rticular, to relieve their Subjects 18 of Rare i 
t this Barbarity of the French Ning, a8 Pins 
to the natural Genius of the Nation, af ſo Contrary 
Principles of the antient French Nobil: to the true 
a modern Invention: For in former Reid: 8 but of 
but illuſtrious Perſons were ſent in * 41 8 none 
Palaces was a Place of Refuge for all th Emboy, their 
when in Diſtreſs, where they were & Coun 
Humanity, Compaſſion, and Tender "ih tha 
coming a true Nobility, and where th Þ wel be 
Protection, and Succours of all King! Uſed to fng 
pom the barbarous Uſage they often Whereas, a 

rom the Servants, by their Maſter's One With 
them afraid of approaching the Hou I Aale 
whereof are always ſhut to Diſtreſs and 15 de Doom 
is true, that the Extraction and Education T., Ie 
niſters, is often as modern as their Manners thoſe 
Principles as mean as their Figure. Ther md thei 
not receive ſeveral of the Letters ſent to them * 
they ſhould be what they call, in their Can, ;; = 
cant Letters, but thoſe ſent in a publick Man, * 
then, if the Letter chance to be a mend. lf 
they can refuſe to ſee the Perſon who wi = 
Anſwer; which they could not do ſo ally, 1 * 
Letter. had been preſented to them by an Baa x 
ſay, with a better Air, when Complaints . nf, 
them of their Unkindneſs, that they have not he. 
ſuch a Letter. By ſuch ſcandalous, and 3 
Conduct, they have miſs'd, to my certain Knowledge, 
receiving ſeveral Letters, which had been of ſome Ser 
vice to them. . 

Father Daniel obſerves, that under the anten K: 
of France, their Embaſſies conſiſted of a Body or — 4 
ber of Perſons, joined together in Commiſſion and 
who compoſed a kind of Council: Something like 
which is ſtill retained at Treaties of Peace. Thus the 
French Embaſſy at Nimeguen, for the Peace, conſiſted 
of three Plenipotentiaries, that of Utrecht of two, Ec. 

At Athens the Embaſſadors from foreign Princes and 
States, mounted the Tribune, or Pulpit, of the pub- 
lick Orators, and there opened their Commiſſion, and 
acquainted the People with their Buſineſs and Errand : 
At Rome, they were introduced to the Senate, and de- 
livered their Commiſſion to them: Among us, they 
make their Addreſs immediately and ſolely to the King. 

Athens and Sparta, ſays M. Tourreil, when in all 
their Glory, were never ſo delighted, as to ſee and 
hear a Number of Embaſſadors in their Aſſemblies, 
ſuing for Protection, or Alliance of the one or the 
other State; it ſeemed to them the nobleſt Homage 
that could be paid them; and that State which r- 
ceived the moſt Embaſſies, was judged to have the 
Advantage over the other. 

Cicero obſerves, that the Name of Embaſſador is ſacred 
and inviolable, non modo inter ſociorum jura, ſed etiam 
inter hoſtium tela incolume verſatur. We read that Datis 
made War againſt the Ammonites to revenge the Inj- 
ries done his Embeſſadors. Alexander put the Inhab- 
bitants of Thre to the Sword, for having inſulted his 
Embaſſadors ; and the Youth of Rome, for affronting 
the Embaſſaders of Vallona, were delivered up into 
their Hands, to be puniſhed at Diſcretion. The 
Princes of our Times are not ſo jealous of the Honour 
of their Embaſſadors, or rather of their own i. the 
Perſon of their Embaſſadors. For they {cldom take 
any Notice even of the greateſt Afronts offered 90 
them; which is the Cauſe why an Embaſſader is not 19 
much reſpected at preſent, nor his Perſon ſo 
as it was in paſt Ages. 

We read Fikewife of Embaſſadreſſes. Madame = 
Mareſchale de Guebriant, my Grandmother 17 To 
ther's Side, was the firſt, and perhaps the only kr N 
ſent by any Court in Europe, in quality of Em oh unt 
Though the Counteſs Coningſmark Was ſent 1 and 
glorious Prince Auguſtus IT. the late King of 1 % 
to Charles XII. the late King of Sweden ; am 


the fame Quality, but could not fo much * gain an 
Note, 


Audience from his Swediſh Majeſty. 


r eee 
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„That the Embaſſadors of Kings ſhould never 
Matte at any publick Aſſemblies, Marriages, In- 
terments, or other Solemnities, unleſs their Maſters 
have ſome Intereſt therein; nor muſt they go in 
Mourning, or the like, on any Occaſions of their 


own, by Reaſon they repreſent the Perſon of their 
Princes, and muſt conform and keep Pace with 
them. 


Miniſters of Princes at foreign Courts, are alſo of- 
ten called Envoys, and Refidents. ; 
An Envoy, is a Perſon ſent purpoſely to negotiate 
ſome * Affair with a foreign Prince, or Re- 
blic 
* are either Ordinary, or Extraordinary; both 
Kinds are under the Protection of the Laws of Na- 
tions, and enjoy all the Privileges of Embaſſadors ; 
only differing from them in this, that the ſame Cere- 
monies are not perform'd to them at their Audience. 
The Miniſters ſent from the Court of France, Eng- 
land, &c. to Genoa, the Princes of Germeny, and 
other petty Princes and States, do not go in Quality 
of Embaſſadors, but of Envoys. And thoſe ſent from 
one great Prince or State to another, as from the Kings 
of France, England, &c. to the Emperor, &c. when 
the Affair they go upon is not very ſolemn and im- 
portant, have frequently no other Character but of 
Env 


g. 

2 obſerves, that the Quality of Envoy Extra- 
ordinary is very modern, more modern than that of 
Refident ; the Miniſters inveſted therewith at firſt, 
took on them moſt of the Airs of Embaſſadors ; but 
they have ſince been thought otherwiſe. For in the 
Year 1639, the Court of France made a Declaration, 
that the Ceremonies of conducting Envoys Extraordi- 
nary to their Audience, in the King and Queen's 
Coaches, with divers others, ſhould no longer be 
practiſed ro Envoys. S. Fuſtiniani the firſt Envoy Ex- 
traardinary from Venice after this Regulation, offer- 
ed to cover in ſpeaking to the King, but it was 
refuſed him; and the King of France himſelf decla- 
red, that he did not his Envoy Extraordi- 
nary at the Court of Vienna, ſhould be regarded any 
otherwiſe than an ordinary Refident. Since which 
Time, theſe two Kinds of Miniſters have been treated 


diences, and private Audiences; firſt Audiences 
and Audiences of Leave, The publick Audiences 
are always attended with a great deal of Ceremony, 
and the private ones with very little, or none at all. 
An Embaſſador is always conducted to his publick 
Audience, in the King or State's Coaches he is ſent 
to. The laſt publick Audience Lewis XIV. the 
late King of France gave, was to Mebemet Ri Sabec, 
— from the unfortunate Sophy of Per/ia, 
depoſed, and ſacrilegiouſly murder'd, by the Uſur- 
on Mereweis. The King receiv'd him in the great 
all at Verſailles, ſetting on a Throne of Silver, 
rais'd from the Ground by ſeveral Steps of the ſame 
Metal; having at his Knees, the preſent King 
Lewis XV. then Dauphin of France, and environ- 
ed with all his Court, each of both Sexes having en- 
deavoured, that Day, to rival one another in Splen- 
dor and Magnificence; for one would have imagin'd 
that both Mexico and Peru, for Gold and Silver, 
and all the Indies, for Diamonds and other Jewels, 
had been exhauſted, to adorn at that Time the 
Court of France. The King was dreſſed then in a 
Suit of plain Crimſon Velvet; but the Buttons of the 
Coat and Waiſtcoat, were all brilliant Diamonds, 
valued at 700,000 Pounds Sterling; and the Dau- 
phin, then an Infant, was all covered with Jewels. 
In England, Audience is given to Embaſſadors in 
the Preſence Chamber, to Envoys and Ręſidents in a 
Gallery, Cloſet, or any Place where the King hap- 
pens to be. At their Admiſſion, the Way in all 
Courts, is to make three Bows, after which they 
cover and fit down; the King firſt covering and ſit- 
ting down, and giving them the Sign to put on 
their Hats. When the King cares not to have them 
be covered and fit, he continues uncovered himſelf, 
and ſtanding all the while, which is taken as a 
Slight, and an Affront. After the firſt Audience, 
it does not look well to be too haſty in demanding 
another, At Conſtantinople, Miniſters uſually have 
Audience of the Grand Vizir; in his Abſence the 
Caimacan admits them to Audience; though they 
are ſometimes introduced to that of the Grand 


Seignor. 
There is alſo another Kind of Miniſters, improper- 


alike, ly ſpeaking, called Conſuls, which are Officers eſta- 
RESIDENTS, area Claſs of publick Miniſters, inferior bliſhed by Virtue of 'a Commiſſion from Kings and 


to Embaſſadors and Envoys; who manage the Affairs other Princes, in the Ports and Factories of the Le- 
of a King in the Court of a Prince, or petty State; or want, on the Coaſts of Africa, Barbary, Spain, and 
the Affairs of a Prince, or petty State, in the Court other Countries of any conſiderable Trade; to facili- 
of a King, or Prince. Thus the King of England tate and diſpatch Buſineſs, and protect the Merchants 
has Refidents in the Courts of Electors, and other of the Nation. Theſe Commiſſions are never granted 
Princes of Germany and Italy ; at the Republicks of to Perſons under the Age of thirty Years, When the 
Genoa and Lucca; and they reciprocally have Refi- Conſulate is vacant, the moſt antient of the Deputies of 
dents at the Court of Great Britain. Reſidents, like the Nation, are to diſcharge the Functions thereof, 
all other publick Miniſters, are under the Protection till the Vacancy be filled up by the King, Prince, or 
of the Law of Nations. State. 
The Conſuls are to keep up a Correſpondence' with 
Note, That the Ceremonies practiſed at the Admiſſion the Miniſters of England, reſiding in the Courts where- 
of Embaſſadors, or publick Miniſters, to a Hear- on their Conſulates depend. Their Buſineſs is to ſup- 
ing, is called Audience; to which they are condutt- port the Commerce, and the Intereſt of the Nation; 
ed by a Perſon of the Court they are ſent to, cal- to diſpoſe of the Sums given, and the Preſents made 
led the Introductor of Embaſſadors, which is a very to the Lords and Principals of Places, to obtain their 
eminent Poſt, commonly diſcharged by a Perſon of Protection, and prevent the Inſults of the Natives on 
an extraordinary Merit. There are publick Au- the Merchants of the Nation. 


—_— 


EMBROIDERY. 


MBROIDERY, (from the French Broderie, broidery done only with Thread of Gold, or Silver, 

of broder to embroider) is the Art of enriching of but the Richneſs of the Work; the Beauty whereof 

a Cloth or Stuff, by working divers Figures thereon, conſiſts, in my Sentiment, in its being diverſified 

with Needle, and Thread of Gold and Silver; for with Flowers, Sc. of various Colours, which are the 

that done with Silk, Flax, or the like, is not now cal- more beautiful, and ſtrike more agreeably the Eye, 

led Embroidery ; though antiently and properly, the the better they are ſhaded, and the more they ap- 

Word denoted all Kinds of figuring and flouriſhing, proach the natural. For an Embroidery of this Kind, 

In fact, there is very little to be admired in an En- does not only * in the different Sorts of ——_ | 
10 
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either Single, Croſs, Chain-Stitches, employed there- 
in, but like wiſe, in the Mixture of the different Co- 
jours, uſed to give the different Shades neceſſary to 
perfect the Work, and render it beautiful; in which 
there is as much Skill as in Painting, and is more diffi- 
cult in the Execution; for it is a great deal eaſier to 
the Colours with a Pencil, for Draperies, Carna- 

tions, Coloris, Cc. than with a Needle, though we 
ſee Pieces of Embroidery in this Kind, which rival, if 
not excel the fineſt Pieces of Painting. I have ſeen 
at the Abby of the Benediftine Monks of St. Vincent, 
at Le Mans, in France, as beautiful for the Hair of 
the Head, the Coloris, Carnations, Draperies, &c. 
as any of the fineſt Pieces of Painting done by the 
Titian, though all done with Silk and a Needle. 

Theſe Pieces of Embroidery, are done on Silk, each 
Piece whereof is put in a Frame, as tight as poſſible, 
and the Deſign drawn upon it afterwards ; though 
ſome draw it before the Silk is framed. After which 
the Artiſt ſets himſelf to work, with the Piece of 
Painting, or Print he is to org. before him; where- 
by he is to be directed in Coloris, Carnations, 
Draperies, Shades, Sc. beginning always, as in Paint- 
ing, by the Heads, if there be any Figures, which 
muſt be done as well as all other Carnations, with the 
flatteſt Silk, and in very ſmall Stitches. - 

The Gold or Silver Thread, uſed in theſe Sorts of 
Works, muſt be choſen the beſt, and tighteſt ſpun, 
otherwiſe it is ſubje& to fray, which 1s a very great 
Dif] to the Work. 

' Though Tapeſtry is ſeldom brought under the Arti- 
cle Embroidery, nevertheleſs, as I conſider it as a 
Branch of that excellent Art (either practiſed with 
the Needle or on the Loom) and even one of the 
moſt beautiful, Pll place it here, ſince it cannot be 
brought under a more proper Head. | 

Tapeſtry with the Needle, is done upon Canvas, 
finer or coarſer, according to the Fineneſs or Coarſneſs 
whereof the Work is intended to be; on which is drawn 
the Deſign of the Work with a Crayon; after which, 
the Artiſt traces ſlightly with a worſted Thread, if 
the Work is to be of Wool, all the Contours, then 
frames it and ſets himſelf to work; which Work con- 
ſiſts in ſingle, double, and croſs Stitches. 

- Tapeſtry on the Loom, being more curious, and 
done with more Expedition, Pl! enter into a more 
particular Detail of its Manufacture; informing firſt, 
the Reader, that there are two Kinds of Tapeſtry, viz. 
Tapeſtry of the high, and the low-warp; though the 
Difference is rather in the Manner of working, than in 
the Work itſelf, which is in Effect the ſame in both; 
2 the Loom, and conſequently the Warps, are 
differently ſituated ; thoſe of the low-warp being pla- 
ced flat, and lel to the Horizon; and thoſe on 
the contrary of the hjgh-warp, erected perpendicularly. 

We muſt endeavour to inform ourſelves how both 
Kinds are work'd, and as Tapeſtry of the high-warp 
is the moſt eſteem'd, we'll begin by examining the 
Loom it is made upon, which is placed perpendicular- 
ly, and conſiſts of four principal Pieces; two long 
Planks or Cheeks of Wood, and two thick Rollers or 
Beams. The Planks are ſet upright, and the Beams 
acroſs them, one a-top, and * other at Bottom, a 
Foot diſtance from the Ground. They have each 
their Trunnions, by which they are ſuſpended on the 
Planks, and are turned with Bars. In each Roller is a 
Groove, from one End to the other, capable of con- 


taining a long round Piece of Wood, faſtened therein 


with Hooks; its Uſe is to tie the Ends of the Warp 
to the Warp, which is a Kind of Worſted; a twiſted 
woollen Thread is wound on the upper Roller; and 
the Work as faſt as wove, is wound on the lower. 
Within Side the Planks, which are ſeven or eight 
Foot high, fourteen or fifteen Inches broad, and 
three or four thick, are Holes pierced from Top to 
Bottom, in which are put thick Pieces of Iron, with 
Hooks at one End, ſerving to ſuſtain the Coat · Stave: 
Theſe Pieces of Iron have alſo Holes pierced, by put- 
ting a Pin in which, the Stave is drawn nearer or ſet 
farther off; and thus the Coats, or Threads, are 
| I 
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ſtretched or looſen'd at Pleaſure. 7 
about three Inches Diameter, and _- a) Save s 
of the Loom : On this are fixed the Coats *Lengh 
which make the Threads of the Warp crap. =,» meat, 
It has much the ſame Effect here, as the 8 each other, 
and Treddles have in the common Lobus Stave 
Coats are little Threads faſten'd to each The! He 
Warp, with a Kind of ſliding Knot, which i the 
Sort of March or Ring. They ſerve tg ; rms a 
Warp open, for the Paſſage of Broach wou 7 the 
Silks, Woollen, or other Matters uſed in the with 
Tapeſtry. Laſtly, there are a Number of little $4 of 
of different Lengths, but all about an Inch Danse 
which the Workman keeps by him in Baſket, a, 
to make the Threads of the Warp croſs each da 
paſſing them a-croſs ; and that the Threads tus 
ſed, may retain their proper Situation, a P 7 
is run along the Threads above the Stick. — 
The Loom thus form'd and mounted with + 
Warp, the firſt Thing the Workman does, is to dd 
on the Threads of this Warp, the rincipal Nr 
Strokes of the Deſign, to be repreſented on the Þ or 
of Tapeſtry, which is done by applying Cartoons, a 
from the Painting he intends to copy, tothe Side that 
is to be the wrong Side of the Piece, and then with 
Black-Lead Pencil, following and tracing out the Con. 
tours.thereof, on the Threads of the Right Side; ſo 
that the Strokes appear equally both before and he. 
hind. As to the original Deſign the Work is to be 
finiſhed by, it is hung up behind the Workman, and 
wound on a long Staff, from which a Piece is Ty 
rolled from Time to Time, as the Work proceeds, 
Beſides the Loom here deſcrib'd, are requir'd 3 
Broach, a Reed, and an Iron Needle, for working the 
Silk, or Wool of the Hoof within the Threads of the 
Warp. The Broach is of hard Wood, 5 or 8 Inches 
long, and two-thirds of an Inch thick, ending in a 
Point, with a little Handle, and ſerves as a Shuttle, 
the Silk, Woollen, Gold or Silver to be us'd in the 
Work, being wound on it. The Reed or Comb, is 
alſo of Wood, eight or nine Inches long, and an Inch 
thick at the Back; whence it uſually grows leſ and 
leſs, to the Extremity of the Teeth, which are more 
or leſs apart, according to the or leſs Degree 
of Fineneſs of the intended Work. Laſtly, the Nee- 
dle is in Form of a common Needle, only bigger and 
longer. Its Uſe is to preſs cloſe the Wool and Silks, 
when there is any Line or Colour that does not 
ſit well. 6 Wk ae 
All Things being prepar'd for 0 
Workman Shs > begin, he places himſelf on the 
wrong Side the Piece, with his Back towards the De- 
ſign ; ſo that he works as it were blind-fold, ſeeing 
nothing of what he does, and being obliged to quit 
his Poſt, and go to the other Side the Loom, when- 
ever he will view and examine the Piece, to correct it 
with his preſſing Needle. To put any Silk, Woot 
len, Sc. in the Warp, he firſt turns and looks at his 
Deſign ; then taking a Broach full of the proper Co- 
lour, he places it among the Threads of the Way, 
which he brings acroſs each other with mY by 
Means of the Coats or Threads faſtened to tne Staff, 
which he repeats every Time he changes his Colours. 
The Silk or Wool being placed, he beats it with - 
Reed or Comb, and when he has thus wrought Ef. 
veral Rows over each other, he goes to ſee the Er 
fect they have; in order to reform the * 
with his Needle, if there be Occaſion. As the N 
advances, they roll it up on the lower Beam, - -ffices 
roll as much Warp from the upper Beam, # fiche 
them to continue the Piece; the like they do 0 
Deſign behind them. When the Pieces are vide, 
ral Workmen may be employ'd at once. 


Note, That the bigh-warp Tapeſtry, goes 
lower than the . and takes . 
the Time and Trouble. And that all the — 
the Eye can obſerve between the two Kinds, od 
ſiſts in this, that in the low-warp Hors, 3 
Fillet, about one twelfth of an Inch ning 
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ning on each Side from Top to Bottom, which is 
ranting in the bigh-wary. 


The Loom, or Frame, on which the low-warp 


Ta- 
peſry is worked, is much, like that of the Weavers : 
The principal Parts thereof are two ſtrong Pieces of 
Liu forming the Sides of the Loom, and bearing 
z Beam or Roller at each End : They are ſuſtained at 
Bottom with other ſtrong Pieces of Wopd, in manner 
of Treſſels; and to keep them the firmer, are likewiſe 
faſtened to the Floor with a Kind of Buttreſſes, which 

ent any ſhaking, tho' there are ſometimes four or 
= Workmen leaning on the Fore-Beam at once. The 
Rollers have each their Trunnions, by which they are 
ſuſtained : They are turned by large Iron Pins, three 
Foot long. Along each Beam runs a Groove, where- 
in is placed the Wich, a Piece of Wood of about two 
Inches Diameter, and almoſt the Length of the Roller : 
This Piece fills the Groove entirely, and is faſtened 


in from Space to 8 wooden Pins; to the 
—— E 2 Extremities of the 
Warp, which is wound on the further Roller; and 
he if ork, as it advances, on the nearer. Acroſs the 
two Sides, almoſt in the middle of the Loom, paſſes a 
wooden Bar, which ſuſtains little Pieces of Wood, not 
unlike the Beam of a Ballance: To theſe Pieces are 
faſtened Strings, which bear certain Spring-Staves, 
wherewith the Workman, by Means of two Treddles 
under the Loom whereon he ſets his Feet, gives a Mo- 
tion to the Coats, and makes the Threads of the 
Warp riſe and fall alternately. Each Loom has more 
or fewer of theſe Spring-Staves, and each Staff more 


or fewer Coats, as the Tapeſtry conſiſts of more or fewer 
Threads. 
The or Painting the Workman is to follow, 


is placed underneath the Warp ; where it is ſuſtained, 
from Space to Space, with Strings, by which the De- 
ſign is brought nearer the Warp. | 

The Loom being mounted, there are two Inſtru- 

ments us'd in working it, viz. the Reed and the Flute, 
The Flute does the Office of a Weaver's Shuttle : It 
is made of a hard poliſhed Wood, three or four Lines 
thick at the Ends, and ſomewhat more in the middle, 
and three or four Inches long. On it are wound the 
Silks, and other Matters to be uſed as the Woof of 
the Tapeſtry. The Comb, or Reed, is of Wood or 
Ivory; it has uſually Teeth on both Sides; it is about 
an Inch thick in the middle, but diminiſhes each Way 
to the Extremity of the Teeth : It ſerves to beat the 
Threads of the Woof cloſe to each other, as faſt as the 
Workman has paſſed and placed them with his Flute 
among the Threads of the Warp. 

The Workman is ſeated on a Bench before the 
Loom, with his Breaſt againſt the Beam, only a Cu- 
ſhion or Pillow between them; and in this Poſture 
ſeparating with his Fingers the Threads of the Warp, 
that he may ſee the Deſign underneath ; and taking 
a Flute, mounted with the proper Colour, he paſſes it 
among the Threads, after he has raiſed or lower'd 
them, by Means of the Needles moving the Spring- 
Staves and Coats. Laſtly, to preſs and cloſe the 
Threads of the Silk or Yarn, &c. thus placed, he 
ſtrikes each Courſe (i. e. what the Flute leaves in its 


paſſing and coming back again) with the Reed. 


Note, That the low-warp has this in common with the 
bigh-warp, that all is wrought on the wrong Side; 
ſo that the Workman cannot ſee the right Side of 
— aus and taken off 


— 
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Note, alfo, That the uſual Widths of Tapeſtries, are 
from two Ells to three Ells and a half, Puris 


Meaſure, 

The Invention of Tapgtry ſeems to have edtne from 
the Levant; and what makes this the more probable 
1s, that formerly the Workmen concerned herein were 
called, at leaſt in France, Sarazins, or SaraZitiois. It 
is ſed that the Exgliſb and Flemiſh, who were 
the that excelled therein, might bring the Art 
with them from ſome of the Croiſades, or Expeditions 
_—_ e Be this as it will, it Is certain 

ole two Nations, particularly the Exgliſb, were the 
firſt who ſet on foot this — and 2 
in Europe; now one of the fineſt Ornaments of Pa- 
laces, Baſiliſks, Churches, &c. Hence if they be not 
allow'd the Inventors, they have, at leaſt, the Glory 
of being the Reſtorers of ſo curious and admirable an 
Art, as gives a Kind of Life to Wools and Silks, 
in no Reſpect inferior to the Painting of the beſt 
Maſters. 

It was late before the French applied themſelves to 
Tapeſtry : The firſt Eftabliſhment of that Kind was 
under Hemy IV. in the Year 1607, in the Faur- 
bourg St. Marcel; but this fell at che Death of that 
Prince. Under Lewis XIV. the Manufacture was re- 
trieved by the Care and Addreſs of the great M. 
Colbert, at the Goblins, (at preſent called the Hotel 
Royal of the Goblins, in 1 of an Edit of 
Lewis XIV.) where during his Superintendency, and 
that of his Succeſſor M. de Lowvors, the making of 
Tapeſtry has been practiſed to a Degree of Perfection, 
which ſurpaſſes what was antiently done by the Fle+ 
miſh. The Battles of Alexander, the four Seaſons, the 
four Elements, the King's Palaces, and a Series of 
the principal Actions of the Life of Lewis XIV. from 
the Time of his Marriage to the firſt Conqueſt of 
Franche Comte, done from the Deſigns of M. le Brun, 
Director of the Manufactory of the Goblins, are Maſter 
Pieces in their Kind. The Manufacture of the Tas 
Petry of the Goblins ſubſiſts yer, with the ſame Glory, 
and produces by Intervals ſome very extraord 
Pieces, not at all inferior to what was done under the 
Direction of le Brun. The late Czar of Muſcoty, 
Peter the Great, was preſented while at Paris, in 1718, 
by the preſent King, Lewis XV. with a Set of Hang- 
made at the Goblins, eſteem'd at 20 or 25000/, 
Sterling; for which, in an Exceſs of Liberality natu- 
ral to him, he order'd fix Louis d Ors to the Works 
men; who, not being uſed to thoſe Northern Libe« 
ralities, had refuſed the Preſent, if his Royal High- 
neſs the Duke of Orleans, then Regent of France, had 
not commanded them to accept it; promiſing them, 
at the ſame Time, to reward them himſelf z; which 
accordingly he did to their Satisfaction. 


Note, That there are diverſe Kinds of Embroidery in 
Gold or Silver; as Embroidery on both Sides, that 
which appears on both Sides; only practicable on 

thin light Stuffs, as Taffetas, Gawſe, Muſlins, Sc. 

Embrodery on the Stamp, where the Figures are v 

high and prominent, being ſupported on W 

Cotton, Hair, &c. Low Embroidery, where the 

Figures are low, and without any Enrichment be- 

tween them. 


Note, alſo, That the Invention of Embroidery is attris 
buted to the Phrygians, whence the Latins call Em- 
broiderers, Phrygiones. | 
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NAMELLING, is the Art, or Act of 
tals, 


4 Þiying Enamels of various Colours, on Me- 
c. | | 


ENAMELLING. 


* Alt. 


r 1 — — — 


Enamelling is practiſed two different Ways, either 
in Painting or by the Lamp. f ER 
Painting in Enamel, is a Method of painting with 
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metalline Col und, reduced to Powder, and 
uſed like coker Heli with a _ a] then fuſed, 
baked again, and vitrified by Force of Fire. 

Enamelling by the Lamp, is laying Enamel on Metal, 
moſt commonly Gold, by the Flame of a Lamp; 
wherein, in lieu of Oil, is put Horſes Greaſe, by ſome 
called Caballin Oil. 

Before we can pretend to practiſe theſe two Manners 
of Enamelling we muſt inform ourſelves what Enamel 
is; how it is compoſed, how many different Sorts of 
Enamels ; which is that for Painting, and which for 
Enamelling by the Lamp. . 

ENAMEL, is a kind of metalline Colour, by the 
Latins called Encauſtum; the Baſis thereof is the fineſt 
Chryſtal Glaſs, made of the beſt Kaly from Alicant, 
and Sand vitrified together: To which are added Tin 
and Lead in equal Quantities calcined, by a reverbara- 
tory Fire. The different Colours of the Ename! are 
given with metallick or mineral Matters; as with #s 
Uſtum, for green, Crocus Martis, for yellow, Sc. 

There are three Kinds of Enamels. The firſt in- 
tended for counterfeiting and imitating of precious 
Stones ; and which is either brought from Yenice and 
Holland, or prepared by the Artiſts themſelves, and 
which only differs from the other Enamels (ſince the 
Compoſition is the ſame) in the Colour and Tranſpa- 
rency. The ſecond is for Painting, of which there is 
of all Sorts of Colours, viz. White, Ruddy-Brown, 
Black, Yellow, Vermillion-Red, Lake-Red, Blue and 
Amber-Colour : Which ſeven or eight Colours ſerve 
for the Compoſition of all the reſt ; by a diſcreet Mix- 
ture or Combination thereof. Thus blue and yellow 
make green; blue and red, violet, &c. 

Theſe different Sorts of Enamels for Painting are 
prepared in the following Manner : The White is no 
otherwiſe different from the common Sort uſed by 
Enamellers, then that it muſt be prepared by grinding 
and cleanſing it with Agua Fortis: After which it muſt 
be well waſhed in fair Water, and then pounded afreſh 
in a Flint Mortar. The Ruddy-Brown is made with 
Fæces of Vitriol and Salt-petre, or with Iron Ruſt, 
well ground on an Agat, with Oil of Aſpic. The 
Black is made of Perigueux well calcined, and ground 
with Oil of Aſpic; to which is added an equal Quan- 
tity of the Goldſmiths, or Enamellers Black. The 
Yellow is the fame with the Goldſmith's Yellow. 
The Vermillion-Red is made with Vitriol calcined (at 
a moderate Fire, for the Space of halt an Hour) be- 
tween two Crucibles luted together. The Lake-Red, 
is compoſed of fine Gold diſſolved in Aqua Regia. 
The Diſſolution being compleated, it is put in a Cu- 
curbit with Spring Water and Mercury, at a Sand 
Heat, for 24 Hours, the Powder remaining at the 
Bottom of the Cucurbit, when the Water is poured off, 
is ground up with double its Weight of Flour of 
Sulphur, and put in a Crucible over a gentle Fire. 
And when the Sulphur, which takes Fire, is exhaled, 
the red Powder remaining is ground up with Rocaille. 
The Blue is made of Lapis Lazuli, well purified and 
prepared with Spirit of Wine, and expoſed in a Bottle 
five or ſix Days to the Rays of the Sun, but it is made 
much better with Ul:ramarine. The Amber-Colour is 
made of Copperas calcined. 

The third kind of Enamels is that uſed by the Ena- 
mellers, Jewellers and Goldſmiths, on Gold, Silver, 
and other Metals; chiefly brought (as we have ob- 
ſerved already) from Yenice, and Holland, in little thin 
Cakes of different Sizes, uſually four Inches in Diameter 
ard half an Inch thick. Every Cake has the Maker's 
Mark ſtruck on it with a Puncheon. The moſt uſual 
Marks are the Name Jeſus, a Syren, Monkey, Sun, 
Sc. Thoſe brought from Venice are chiefly white, 

Slate-Colour, Sky-Blue, Carnation, Yellow, Green, 
and a deep Blue, called falſe Lapis. Theſe ſeven are 
the Principles of all the others, which ariſe out of the 
Mixture of theſe : And the White, in particular, is, 
as it were, the Baſis of all the other fix principal Co- 
fours ; for by adding Azure to it, it becomes a Slate- 
Colour ; by adding Copper, and Cyprus Vitriol, it 
makes a Sky-Blue ; by Perigueux, a Fleſh-Colour ; 
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opake Colours. Of the tranſparent Enam mY 
are the beſt ; though there is a Differen 
theſe ; ſome loſing their Colour in the 
others retaining it. As to the Reds they 
red by Accident, being only yellow when 5 
applied on the Gold; and becoming red in & 8 
nace. The beſt tranſparent Reds are thoſe mad wy 
calcined Copper Iron-Ruſt, Orpiment and we n 
Gold, melted with due Proportion of Sand and 3 
Glaſs. Theſe tranſparent Enamels, before they Ae 
uſed, muſt be ground up only with Water ” 
Though painting in Enamel be done on Plates of 
Metals, it muſt be obſerved however, that al Metals 
will not equally admit of both Kinds of Enamel; v, 
the tranſparent and opake. Copper, for 22 
which bears all the 2 Colours, will not bear th 
tranſparent Ones ; but to employ theſe latter (viz, the 
tranſparent) we muſt firſt cover the Copper- plate with 
a Lay, or Couch of black Enamel, over which we lay 
a Silver Leaf, and on this apply the other ſuitable Co 
lours, that is, the Colours or Enamels, proper for Si 
ver, which are Purple, Azure, and Aqua Marina; 
ſince it does not allow of all Kinds of Colours, Nei. 
ther are Copper, and: Silver, very proper Metals to 
paint in Enamel, in Perfection; for Copper, beſides 
that it emits a Fume which tarniſhes the Colours, is 
apt to ſcale and crackle ; and Silver turns the Whites 
yellow. Therefore Gold, which receives all the Kinds 
of Enamels and Colours, both opake and tranſparent, 
perfectly well, is the beſt Metal for this Operation. 
Even of this none but the fineſt muſt be uſed ; for the 
tranſparent Colours be laid on a baſe Gold, grow dim 
and livid; there being a Kind of Smoak that ſettles on 
it, not unlike black Lead. 
To prepare a Gold Plate or any other Metals, for 
painting in Enamel, it muſt be made a little hollow on 
one Side, and raiſed on the other, either in a cucular 
or oval Manner, to prevent the Gold's fretting by the 
Fire, and making the Colours crack and fly ; nor mult 
it be made too thick. Some border or edge the Plate 
with a Rim to keep the Colours aſunder, though we 
have ſeen Pieces laid on contiguous, and without any 
Partition; which is very difficult to practiſe, by 
reaſon the tranſparent Colours, in melting, are apt to 
run into each other ; eſpecially in the ſmaller Works. 
The Plate being hammer'd very evenly throughout, 
a white Enamel muſt be apply'd on both Sides, tho 
the Deſign be only to paint on one; which is done 
to prevent any ſwelling and warping by the Fire; for 
otherwiſe in large Pieces, and eſpecially if the Colous 
be laid on any thing unequally, they are apt to riſe up 
in Puffs and Bliſters: Now this 
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white, remaining ſmooth and uniform, ſerves 3 4 
Ground for all the other Colours. | ut 
On this Gold Plate, thus enamelled in white, m 
be chalked the Draught or Deſign to be bannt of 
afterwards the whole, accurately drawn out in 4 Py 7 
brown. The Draught, or Out-Lines, thus fnihea⸗ 
we'll ſet the Piece to the Fire; and paint it "T « 
with the other Colours proper for our Deſign: Co- 
white Ground, on which we paint, ſerving all ” J 
lours for white; and taking Care to ſpare the 2 
from firſt to laſt, in the Places where the Lis Tho 
to be, after the ſame Manner as in Miniature N Co- 
we mult have another White to lay over the oe! 


lours, when there is Occaſion to raiſe them: We m 


lay the Colours on with the Tip or Point of the Pen. 
with this only Difference, G 
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e uſe Ol of Aſpick to dilute them, inſtead of Gum 
* We have the ſame Liberty in this Sort of Painting, 
is the Painters in Oil, to touch the Piece as often as 
ve pleaſe; to ſet it each Time to a reverberatory Fire, 
as they do theirs to any other Place to ay and to 
take it away again as ſoon as we percerve the Enamel 
has got its full Poliſh. This reverberatory Fire, 1s 
made in a little Furnace, wherein there is Fire both a- 
top and all round; only a void Place in the Middle, 
where the Piece is to be put for the Enamels to 


ke Method of Painting with opake and thick 
Enamels, is far preferable to that of Painting with 
tranſparent ones; ſince it is in opake Colours, we 
have all our fine modern Pieces of Enamels; particu- 
larly thoſe curious ones in Gold, repreſenting Portraits 
to as much Perfection, as the beſt Painting in Oil, and 
even ſome Hiſtory Pieces; with this great Advantage, 
that their Beauty and Luſtre never decays, being equal- 
ſecure from Injuries of Time and Weather. We 
are indebted for it to the French, nothing of the Kind 
having been attempted, before the Year 1630 ; when 
Jean Toutin, a Goldſmith of Chateaudan, and a great 
Maſter in the common Way of Painting with tranſpa- 
rent Enamel, firſt apply'd himſelf to find a Way to 
uſe thick Colours of different Teints, which ſhould 
melt with Fire, yet retain their Luſtre, Purity, &c. 
He ſucceeded in his Attempt, and having got the Se- 
cret, communicated it to his Fellow Artiſts, who in 
their Turn contributed to the bringing it to Perfection : 
The firſt who diſtinguiſhed himſelf, was Dubie, a 
Goldſmith, who wrought in the Galleries of the Louvre. 
After him came Morliere, a Native of Orleans, who 
applied himſelf chiefly to the Painting on Rings and 
Watch Caſes. His Diſciple Robert Vauquer of Blois, 
exceeded them all, both in his Deſigns and Colours. 
After him Pierre Chartier of Blois, took himſelf to the 
Painting of Flowers, wherein he ſucceeded to Ad- 
miration. 

By this Time, the Engliſb were fallen into the Way, 
who ſeem to have been the firſt that applied it with 
Succeſs to the Painting of Portraits, which was now 
become mightily in Vogue, in lieu of thoſe in Minia- 
ture. M. Felebien obſerves, that the firſt and moſt 
finiſhed Portraits, and thoſe in the fineſt Colours, were 
brought into France, by Petitot and Rordier from 
England; this occaſioned Louis Hance and Louis du 
Guernier, two good Painters in Miniature, to attempt 
the like; in which the latter ſucceeded beyond every 
Body. He likewiſe invented ſeveral new Teints for 
the Carnations, and had he lived, had probably 

merited the Glory of carrying the Art to its laſt Per- 
ketion. . 

The Art of Painting with tranſparent Enamel, tho 
dot ſo perfect nor ſo beautiful, is much more an- 
tient, and appears to have been firſt practiſed on ear- 
then, or Potters-Ware. As early as the Age of Por- 
ſenna King of Tuſcany, we hear of beautiful Vaſes 
made in his Territories, enameled with various Fi- 
gures ; though far ſhort of thoſe afterwards made at 
Firenza, and Caſtel Durante, in the Dutchy of Urbi- 
no, in the Time of Raphael, and Michael Angelo. 
There are ſtill ſome of thoſe Vaſes extant in the Cabi- 
nets of Antiquaries; in all which, the Deſign or 
Drawing of the Figures, is much better than the Co- 
louring. For they were at that Time only acquainted 
with two Colours, viz. black and white, either for 
earthen or metal Work. In the Time of Francis I. 
King of France, the Art was retrieved in our Country, 
particularly at Limoges, where there were produced 
Abundance of very valuable Pieces, in the Manner of 
the Antients, that are well perform'd as to the Draughts, 
and the clear obſcure, chiefly in two Colours. 

The other Manner of Enamelling, is that by the 
Lp; which to perform, we muſt provide a Lamp of 
Copper or Tin, conſiſting of two Parts, viz. the Box 
and the Lamp; in the Lamp, which is a Kind of fiat 
Oral, out - which rifes the Wick, is put the Oil; 


and the Box ſerves to receive it, when by the Ebulli- 
77 
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tion occaſioned by the intenſe Heat, it is ſcutteted a: 


broad. The Oil us'd in this Lamp is Horle's Greaſe, 


otherwiſe called Caballin Oil. RN. Wan 
This Lamp, or ſeveral more, when there are ſeveral 


Artiſts at Work (for each Artiſt muſt have his Lamp) 


are placed ona Table of a proper Height, under which, 
about the Middle of its Height, is a double Bellows, 
like thoſe of an Organ, which one of the Workmen 
raiſes and falls with his Foot, to increaſe and quicken 
the Flame of the Lamp, which is by ſuch Means ex- 
cited to a Degree of Vehemence almoſt incredible. 
The Wind of the Bellows is conveyed to the Lamps, 
through a Tube of Glaſs placed before each Lamp, 
and adapted to Grooves cut along the Thickneſs of 


the Table, and covered with Parchment. And that 
the Enamellers may not be incommoded by the Heat 


of the Lamp, each Tube is covered, at about ſix In- 
ches diſtance, with a Piece of Tin, called a Fan, fix d 
in a Hole of the Table. But in Works that do not 


take up much Time, Enamellers content themſelves 
with a Glaſs Blow-Pipe, to heighten the Flame of the 


Lamp. 

When the Enameller goes to work, he ſeats himſelf 
before his Lamp, with his Foot on the Treddle; and 
holding in his left Hand the Piece of Work he has to 
enamel, or the Braſs or Iron Wire his Figure is to be 
form'd with; with his right Hand he draws. out the 
Thread from the Enamel held to the Lamp. 

Though this Kind of Enamelling is alſo done with 
Dutch or Venetian Enamels, they are ſeldom uſed pure 
for the common Way is to melt chem in an Iron La- 
dle, with an equal Quantity of Glaſs or Cryſtal, and 
when the two Matters are in perfect Fuſion, they draw 
it out into Threads of different Sizes, as Occaſion re- 
quires, by taking a Quantity by two Pipe-Sto 
held in both Hands, and * wo moe = 
far as the Arms will reach. If the Thread is to be 
longer than the Workman can ſtretch, a ſecond Per- 
ſon takes one of the Ends, and continues to draw it 
out while the firſt continues to keep the Enamel to the 
Flame, All the Threads drawn atter this Manner are 


round, ſo that if the Nature of the Work require 
them to be flat, they are afterwards drawn through a 


Pair of Pinchers while yet hot. They have another 


Iron Inſtrument in Manner of Plyers, to draw out the | 


Enamel by the Lamp, when it is to be work'd or diſ- 


= in Figures, or otherwiſe. Laſtly, they have 


aſs Tubes of various Sizes, ſerving to blow the 
Enamel into various Figures, and preſerve the acceſ- 
ſary Vacancies therein, as alſo to ſpare the Stuff, and 
form the Contours. 

TheCakeof Enamel, by its being applied totheFlame 
of the Lamp, may be drawn out into Threads ſo in- 
conceivably fine, as to make artificial Plumes of Fea- 
thers. In this Operation two Workmen are employ- 
ed, the firſt holds one End of the Cake of Enamel! 
over the Flame of the Lamp, and when the Heat has 
ſoften'd it, a ſecond Operator applies a Glaſs Hook to 


the Metal thus in Fuſion, and withdrawing the Hock 


again, it brings with it a Thread of Enamel which 
{till adheres to the Maſs. Then fitting his Hook on 
the Circumference of a Wheel, about two Feet and a 
half in Diameter, he turns the Wheel as faſt as he 
pleaſes ; when drawing out the Threads, winds it on 
its Rim, till after a certain Number of Revolutions, 
it is covered with a Skane of enamel Thread. 

The Maſs in Fufion over the Lamp diminiſhes in- 
ſenſibly, being wound out, as it were, hke a Pelatoon 
or Clue upon the Wheel; and the Parts, as they recede 
from the Flame, cooling, become more coherent with 
thoſe next to them, and this by Degrees: The Parts 
neareſt the Fire are always the leaſt coherent, and of 
Conſequence muſt give Way to the Effort the reſt 
make to draw them towatds the Wheel. The Cir- 
cumference of theſe Threads is - uſually a flat Oval, 
being three or four Times as broad as thick. Some 
of them ſcarce ſeem bigger than/the Thread of a Silk- 
Worm, and are flexible to a Miracle. If the two 
Ends of ſuch Threads be knotted together, they may 
be drawn and bent, till the Aperture or Space, in 
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metalline Colours, ground, reduced to Powder, and 
uſed like other Colours with a Pencil; then fuſed, 
baked again, and vitrified by Force of Fire, 

Enamelling by the Lamp, is laying Enamel on Metal, 
moſt commonly Gold, by the Flame of a Lamp ; 
wherein, in lieu of Oil, is put Horſes Greaſe, by ſome 
called Caballin Oil. 

Before we can pretend to practiſe theſe two Manners 
of Enamelling we muſt inform ourſelves what Enamel 
is; how it is compoſed, how many different Sorts of 
Enamels ; which is that for Painting, and which for 
Enamelling by the Lamp. 5 | 

ENAMEL, is a kind of metalline Colour, by the 
Latins called Encauſtum; the Baſis thereof is the fineſt 
Chryſtal Glaſs, made of the beſt Kaly from Alicant, 
and Sand vitrified together: To which are added Tin 
and Lead in equal Quantities calcined, by a reverbara- 
tory Fire. The different Colours of the Ename! are 
given with metallick or mineral Matters; as with #s 
Uſtum, for green, Crocus Martis, for yellow, Se. 

There are three Kinds of Enamels. The firſt in- 
tended for counterfeiting and imitating of precious 
Stones; and which is either brought from Venice and 
Holland, or prepared by the Artiſts themſelves, and 
which only differs from the other Enamels (ſince the 
Compoſition is the ſame) in the Colour and Tranſpa- 
rency. The ſecond is for Painting, of which there is 
of all Sorts of Colours, viz. White, Ruddy-Brown, 
Black, Yellow, Vermillion-Red, Lake-Red, Blue and 
Amber-Colour : Which ſeven or eight Colours ſerve 
for the Compoſition of all the reſt ; by a diſcreet Mix- 
ture or Combination thereof. Thus blue and yellow 
make green; blue and red, violet, &c. 

Theſe different Sorts of Enamels for Painting are 
prepared in the following Manner: The White is no 
otherwiſe different from the common Sort uſed by 
Enamellers, then that it muſt be prepared by grinding 
and cleanſing it with Agua Fortis: After which it muſt 
be well waſhed in fair Water, and then pounded atreſh 
in a Flint Mortar. The Ruddy-Brown is made with 
Fæces of Vitriol and Salt-petre, or with Iron Ruſt, 
well ground on an Agat, with Oil of Aſpic. The 
Black is made of Perigueux well calcined, and ground 
with Oil of Aſpic; to which is added an equal Quan- 
tity of the Goldſmiths, or Enamellers Black. The 
Yellow is the ſame with the Goldſmith's Yellow. 
The Vermillion-Red is made with Vitriol calcined (at 
a moderate Fire, for the Space of half an Hour) be- 
tween two Crucibles luted together. The Lake-Red, 
is compoſed of fine Gold diſſolved in Aqua Regia. 
The Diſſolution being compleated, it 1s put in a Cu- 
curbit with Spring Water and Mercury, at a Sand 
Heat, for 24 Hours, the Powder remaining at the 
Bottom of the Cucurbit, when the Water is poured off, 
is ground up with double its Weight of Flour of 
Sulphur, and put in a Crucible over a gentle Fire. 
And when the Sulphur, which takes Fire, is exhaled, 
the red Powder remaining is ground up with Rocaille. 
The Blue is made of Lapis Lazuli, well purified and 
prepared with Spirit of Wine, and expoſed in a Bottle 
five or ſix Days to the Rays of the Sun, but it is made 
much better with Ul:ramarine. The Amber-Colour is 
made of Copperas calcined. 

The third kind of Enamels is that uſed by the Ena- 
mellers, Jewellers and Goldſmiths, on Gold, Silver, 
and other Metals ; chiefly brought (as we have ob- 
ſerved already) from Venice, and Holland, in little thin 
Cakes of different Sizes, uſually four Inches in Diameter 
ard half an Inch thick. Every Cake has the Maker's 
Mark ſtruck on it with a Puncheon. The moſt uſual 
Marks are the Name Jeſus, a Syren, Monkey, Sun, 
Sc. Thoſe brought from Venice are chiefly white, 
Slate-Colour, Sky-Blue, Carnation, Yellow, Green, 
and a deep Blue, called falſe Lapis. Theſe ſeven are 
the Principles of all the others, which ariſe out of the 
Mixture of theſe : And the White, in particular, is, 
as it were, the Baſis of all the other ſix principal Co- 
fours ; for by adding Azure to it, it becomes a Slate- 
Colour; by adding Copper, and Cyprus Vitriol, it 
makes a Sky-Blue ; by Perigueux, a Fleſh-Colour ; 
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are the beſt; though there is a Difference — arceſt 
theſe ; ſome loſing their Colour in the Fire p 

others retaining it. As to the Reds they nd the 


red by Accident, being only yellow wh mt 


applied on the Gold ; and becoming red in th 
nace, The beſt tranſparent Reds are thoſe * 
calcined Copper Iron-Ruſt, Orpiment A of 
Gold, melted with due Proportion of Sand and reap 
Glaſs, Theſe tranſparent Enamels, before th - 
uſed, muſt be ground up only with Water Wy 

Though painting in Enamel be done on Pla 
Metals, it muſt be obſerved however, that al WM 1 
will not equally admit of both Kinds of a 
the tranſparent and opake. Copper, for 1 
which bears all the opake Colours, will not bear * 
tranſparent Ones; but to employ theſe htter (viz, the 
tranſparent) we muſt firſt cover the Copper-plate wt 
a Lay, or Couch of black Enamel, over which we 
a Silver Leaf, and on this apply the other ſuitable Co. 
lours, that is, the Colours or Enamels, proper for Sil 
ver, which are Purple, Azure, and Aqua Marina; 
ſince it does not allow of all Kinds of Colours, Nei. 
ther are Copper, and: Silver, very proper Metals to 
paint in Enamel, in Perfection; for Copper, beſides 
that it emits a Fume which tarniſhes the Colours, is 
apt to ſcale and crackle ; and Silver turns the Whites 
yellow. Therefore Gold, which receives all the Kinds 
of Enamels and Colours, both opake and tranſparent, 
perfectly well, is the beſt Metal for this Operation, 
Even of this none but the fineſt muſt be uſed ; for the 
tranſparent Colours be laid on a baſe Gold, grow dim 
and livid; there being a Kind of Smoak that ſettles on 
it, not unlike black Lead. 

To prepare a Gold Plate or any other Metals, for 
painting in Enamel, it muſt be made a little hollow on 
one Side, and raiſed on the other, either in a cicular 
or oval Manner, to prevent the Gold's fretting by the 
Fire, and making the Colours crack and ily ; nor muſt 
it be made too thick. Some border or edge the Plate 
with a Rim to keep the Colours aſunder, though we 
have ſeen Pieces laid on contiguous, and without any 
Partition; which is very difficult to practiſe, by 
reaſon the tranſparent Colours, in melting, are apt to 
run into each other ; eſpecially in the ſmaller Works. 

The Plate being hammer'd very everly throughout, 
a white Enamel muſt be apply'd on both Sides, tho 
the Deſign be only to paint on one; which is done 
to prevent any ſwelling and warping by the Fire; for 
otherwiſe in large Pieces, and eſpecially if the Colours 
be laid on any thing unequally, they are apt to fie Up 
in Puffs and Bliſters : Now this firſt Lay, which 
white, remaining ſmooth and uniform, ſerves ® à 
Ground for all the other Colours. i 

On this Gold Plate, thus enamelled in white, mult 
be chalked the Draught or Deſign to be painted; an 
afterwards the whole, accurately drawn out in à _ 
brown. The Draught, or Out-Lines, thus finiſher; 

, A ; 3 frerwards 
we'll ſet the Piece to the Fire; and paint it 2 Th 
with the other Colours proper for our Deligh: 0 2 
white Ground, on which we paint, ſerving ice 
lours for white; and taking Care to ſpare the Groun 
from firſt to laſt, in the Places where the Lig rte 
to be, after the ſame Manner as in Miniature: 
we muſt have another White to lay over the othere.o 
lours, when there is Occaſion to raiſe them: We 8 
lay the Colours on with the Tip or Point of the 


. . 3 © — i} at 
cil as in Miniature; with this only Differencæ, we 
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de uſe Oil of Aſpick to dilute them, inſtead of Gum 
We have the ſame Liberty in this Sort of Painting, 
as the Painters in Oil, to touch the Piece as often as 
we pleaſe; to ſet it each Time to a reverberatory Fire, 
as they do theirs to any other Place to dry, and to 
take it away again as ſoon as we perceive the Enamel 
has got its full Poliſh. This reverberatory Fire, 1s 
made in a little Furnace, wherein there is Fire both a- 
top and all round; only a void Place in the Middle, 
where the Piece is to be put for the Enamels to 


11. Method of Painting with opake and thick 
Framels, is far preferable to that of Painting with 
tranſparent ones; ſince it is in opake Colours, we 
have all our fine modern Pieces of Enamels; particu- 
larly thoſe curious ones in Gold, repreſenting Portraits 
to as much Perfection, as the beſt Painting in Oil, and 
even ſome Hiſtory Pieces ; with this great Advantage, 
that their Beauty and Luſtre never decays, being equal- 
ly ſecure from Injuries of Time and Weather. We 
are indebted for it to the French, nothing of the Kind 
having been attempted, before the Year 1630; when 
Jean Toutin, a Goldſmith of Chateaudan, and a great 
Maſter in the common Way of Painting with tranſpa- 
rent Enamel, firſt apply'd himſelf to find a Way to 
uſe thick Colours of different Teints, which ſhould 
melt with Fire, yet retain their Luſtre, Purity, &c. 
He ſucceeded in his Attempt, and having got the Se- 
cret, communicated it to his Fellow Artiſts, who in 
their Turn contributed to the bringing it to Perfection : 
The firſt who diſtinguiſhed himſelf, was Dubze, a 
Goldſmith, who wrought in the Galleries of the Louvre. 
After him came Morliere, a Native of Orleans, who 
applied himſelf chiefly to the Painting on Rings and 
Watch Caſes. His Diſciple Robert Vauquer of Blois, 
exceeded them all, both in his Deſigns and Colours. 
After him Pierre Chartier of Blois, took himſelf to the 
Painting of Flowers, wherein he ſucceeded to Ad- 
miration. 

By this Time, the Eugliſb were fallen into the Way, 
who ſeem to have been the firſt that applied it with 
Succeſs to the Painting of Portraits, which was now 
become mightily in Vogue, in lieu of thoſe in Minia- 
ture. M. Felebien obſerves, that the firſt and moſt 
finiſhed Portraits, and thoſe in the fineſt Colours, were 
brought into France, by Petitot and Rordier from 
England; this occaſioned Louis Hance and Louis du 
Guernier, two good Painters in Miniature, to attempt 
the like; in which the latter ſucceeded beyond every 
Body. He likewiſe invented ſeveral new Teints for 
the Carnations, and had he lived, had probably 
merited the Glory of carrying the Art to its laſt Per- 

fection. 0 
The Art of Painting with tranſparent Enamel, tho 
not ſo perfect nor ſo beautiful, is much more an- 
tient, and appears to have been firſt practiſed on ear- 
then, or Potters-Ware. As early as the Age of Por- 
ſenna King of Tuſcany, we hear of beautiful Vaſes 
made in his Territories, enameled with various Fi- 
gures; though far ſhort of thoſe afterwards made at 
Firenza, and Caſtel Durante, in the Dutchy of Urb:- 
no, in the Time of Raphael, and Michael Angelo. 
; There are ſtill ſome of thoſe Vaſes extant in the Cabi- 
nets of Antiquaries; in all which, the Deſign or 
Drawing of the Figures, is much better than the Co- 
louring. For they were at that Time only acquainted 
with two Colours, viz. black and white, either for 
earthen or metal Work. In the Time of Francis I. 
King of France, the Art was retrieved in our Country, 
particularly at Limoges, where there were produced 
Abundance of very valuable Pieces, in the Manner of 
the Antients, that are well perform'd as to the Draughts, 
and the clear obſcure, chiefly in two Colours. 

The other Manner of Enamelling, is that by the 

which to perform, we muſt provide a Lamp of 

Copper or Tin, conſiſting of two Parts, viz. the Box 

and the Lamp; in the Lamp, which is a Kind of fiat 

Oval, out o which riſes the Wick, is put the Oil; 

and the Box ſerves to receive it, when by the Ebulli- 
77 
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tion occaſioned by the intenſe Heut, it is ſcattered a- 
broad. The Oil us'd in this Lamp is Horſe's Greaſe, 
otherwiſe called Caballin Oil. N 
This Lamp, or ſeveral more, when there are ſeveral 
Artiſts at Work (for each Artiſt muſt have his | 
are placed ona Table of a proper Height, under which, 
about the Middle of its Height, is a double Bellows, 
like thoſe of an Organ, which one of the Workmen 
raiſes and falls with his Foot, to increaſe and quicken 
the Flame of the Lamp, which is by ſuch Means ex- 
cited to a Degree of Vehemence almoſt incredible. 
The Wind of the Bellows is conveyed to the Lamps, 
through a Tube of Glaſs placed before each Lamp, 
and adapted to Grooves cut along the Thickneſs of 
the Table, and covered with Parchment. And that 


-the Enamellers may not be incommoded by the Heat 


of the Lamp, each Tube is covered, at about ſix In- 
ches diſtance, with a Piece of Tin, called a Fan, fix*d 
in a Hole of the Table. But in Works that do not 
take up much Time, Enamellers content themſelves . 


with a Glaſs Blow-Pipe, to heighten the Flame of the 


Lamp. 

When the Enameller goes to work, he ſeats himſelf 
before his Lamp, with his Foot on the Treddle ; and 
holding in his left Hand the Piece of Work he has to 
enamel, or the Braſs or Iron Wire his Figure is to be 
form'd with; with his right Hand he draws out the 
Thread from the Enamel held to the Lamp. 

Though this Kind of Enamelling is allo done with 
Dutch or Venetian Enamels, they are ſeldom uſed pure; 
for the common Way is to melt them in an Iron La- 
dle, with an equal Quantity of Glaſs or Cryſtal, and 
when the two Matters are in perfect Fuſion, they draw 
it out into Threads of different Sizes, as Occaſion re- 
quires, by taking a Quantity by two Pipe-Stopples, 
held in both Hands, and removing them aſunder as 
far as the Arms will reach. If the Thread is to be 
longer than the Workman can ſtretch, a ſecond Per- 
ſon takes one of the Ends, and continues to draw it 
out while the firſt continues to keep the Enamel to the 
Flame. All the Threads drawn atter this Manner are 


round, fo that if the Nature of the Work require 


them to be flat, they are afterwards drawn through a 
Pair of Pinchers while yet hot. They have another 
Iron Inſtrument in Manner of Plyers, to draw out the 
Enamel by the Lamp, when it is to be work'd or diſ- 
poſed in Figures, or otherwiſe. Laſtly, they have 
Glaſs Tubes of various Sizes, ſerving to blow the 
Enamel 1nto various Figures, and preſerve the acceſ- 
ſary Vacancies therein, as alſo to ſpare the Stuff, and 
form the Contours, 

TheCakeof Enamel, by its being applied tothe Flame 
of the Lamp, may be drawn out into Threads ſo in- 
conceivably fine, as to make artificial Plumes of Fea- 
thers. In this Operation two Workmen are employ- 
ed, the firſt holds one End of the Cake of Enamel 
over the Flame of the Lamp, and when the Heat has 
ſoften'd it, a ſecond Operator applies a Glaſs Hook to 
the Metal thus in Fuſion, and withdrawing the Hook 
again, it brings with it a Thread of Enamel which 
{till adheres to the Maſs. Then fitting his Hook on 
the Circumference of a Wheel, about two Feet and a 
half in Diameter, he turns the Wheel as fait as he 
pleaſes; when drawing out the Threads, winds it on 
its Rim, till after a certain Number of Revolutions, 
it is covered with a Skane of enamel Thread. 

The Maſs in Fuſion over the Lamp diminiſhes in- 
ſenſibly, being wound out, as it were, like a Pelatoon 
or Clue upon the Wheel; and the Parts, as they recede 
from the Flame, cooling, become more coherent with 
thoſe next to them, and this by Degrees: The Parts 
neareſt the Fire are always the leaft coherent, and of 
Conſequence muſt give Way to the Effort the reſt 
make to draw them towatds the Wheel. The Cir- 
cumference of theſe Threads is uſually a flat Oval, 
being three or four Times as broad as thick. Some 
of them ſcarce ſeem bigger than the Thread of a Silk- 
Worm, and are flexible to a Miracle. If the two 
Ends of ſuch Threads be knotted together, they may 
be drawn and bent, till the Aperture or Space, 35 

10 Z e 
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the Middle of the Knot do not exceed one-fourth of a 
Line, or one fourty-eighth of an Inch in Diameter. 
Hence M. Reaumur advances, that as the Flexibility of 
Glaſs, increaſes in Proportion to the Fineneſs of the 
Thread; had we but the Art of drawing Threads as 
fine as thoſe of a Spider's Web, we might weave 
Stuffs and Cloaths hereof for Wear. And we have al- 
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ready found the Secret of makin 

titious Jets of divers Colours, 5.07 Brone, the fac: 
broideries 3 and that with ſo much uſed in En: 
Piece has its Hole to paſs the Silk thro h Wat exch 
it is ſewed : Theſe Holes are made by] blo Wherewith 
in long Pieces, which are afterwards IN them 
proper Tool. "it off vith 
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EN GRAVI NG. 


NGRAVING, or Gzavins (from the Latin 

cavare to hollow) is the Art or Act of cutting 
Metals, aad precious Stones, and repreſenting Figures, 
Letters, and other Matters thereon. 

There are at preſent but two principal Branches of 
the Art of Engraving (properly ſo called) viz. En- 
graving in Creux and Relievo; and Engraving in what 
the French call Taile Douce. 

The Art of Engraving in Creux and Relievo, is per- 
formed with the Graver, either on precious Stones, 
Cryſtals, Fc. or on Metals, as Copper, Braſs, Steel, 
Silver, Sc. 

Engraving en Taile Douce, is either perform'd on 


Wood, and is called by the Engliſh, Cutting in Weed, 


or on Copper, either with the Graver, or with Aqua- 
fortis ; this laſt Manner is alſo called by the Exgliſb, 
Etching; and by the French, Graver a leau forte; or by 
the Knife, Burniſher, and Scraper, called Metzotinto. 

As the Engraving in Creux, 1s the moſt antient 
Manner of Engraving, eſpecially that on precious 
Stones, Cryſtals, c. we muſt inform ourſelves how 
to do it, before we proceed to the other Manners of 
Engraving. 

The Tools for this Operation, are either of Iron or 
Braſs, but moſt commonly of Iron; as to their Form 
it is various, but generally bears ſome Reſemblance to 
Chiſſels, Gouges, c. ſome having ſmall round Heads 
like Buttons, others like Ferrels to take the Pieces out, 
others flat, c. 

Before we can pretend to engrave a Stone of any 
Kind, either Rubies, Saphires, Emeralds, Hyacinths, 
Amethyſts, Berills, Garnets, Agats, &c. they muſt 
be cut in the Shape or Form we want to have them, 
either for Rings or Seals, and very well poliſhed. 
Which done, we take a little Iron Wheel made for 
the Purpoſe, the two Ends of whoſe Axis, are receiv- 
ed within two Pieces of Iron placed upright, as in the 
Turners Lath ; to be brought cloſer, or ſet farther a- 
part, at Pleaſure. At one End of the Axis, are fit- 
ted the proper Tools, being kept tight by a Screw. 
Then the Wheel is turned by the Foot, and the Stone 
applied by the Hand to the Tool, not directly, but 
as it were ſideways; thus wearing, and as it were, 
grinding off the Subſtance. And ſtill, whether it be 
Figures, Letters, or Characters, the Manner of Ap- 
plication is the ſame ; taking Care to ſhift and con- 
duct the Stone, as Occaſion requires; and hkewiſe to 
moiſten frequently the Tools with Diamond-Duſt, and 
Oil of Olives. 

When the Stone is engraven, it muſt be poliſhed 
on a Wheel of Bruſhes, made of Hogs Briſtles, with 
Tripoli; the Ground, or plain Parts of the larger 


and leſs delicate Works, are poliſhed with Copper, or 


Pewter Tools, with Tripoli, Sc. which Tools are 
applied after the ſame Manner, as thoſe wherewith the 
Graving is perform'd. 

The Antients excelled in the Art of Engraving on 
precious Stones, there being divers antique Agats, 
Berills, Cornelians, and Onix's, which ſurpaſs any 
Thing of that Kind the Moderns have produced. 
Pyrgoteles among the Greeks, and Dioſcorides under 
the firſt Emperors of Rome, are the moſt eminent 
Engravers we read of. The former was fo eſteemed 
by Alexander, that he forbad any Body elſe to engrave 
his Head; and Auguſtus s Head, engraven by the lat- 
tcr, was found fo beautiful, that the ſucceeding Empe- 


rors choſe it for their Seal. All the polite Ars þ 
ing been buried under the Ruins of the Rona E 10 
the Art of Engraving on Stones met the r "Pre, 

That Art was retrieved in Italy at the geg, 
the fifteenth Century, when one Jobn of Ft. of 
after him Dominic of Milan, perform'd Work 5 and 
Kind no way to be deſpis'd. From that Tim Þ — 
of that Kind became common enough in r my 
particularly in Germany, whence great — ind 
ſent into other Countries; but they came 33 
the Beauty of thoſe of the Antienu, «6... 
thoſe on precious Stones; as for thoſe on C 
ital, the Germans, and after their Example, the j T 
have very well ſucceeded. 1 

Engraving on Steel, is chiefly employ'd in ours 
Punches, Matrices, and Dies, proper for friking 
Coins, Medals and Counters, which are all engraved 
with no other Difference than in their great or le Re. 
lievo; that of Coins being much leſs confiderah 

le than 
that of Medals; and that of Counters ſtill le than 
that of Coins. 

The principal Inſtruments uſed in this Kind of E 
graving, are Gravers of diverſe Kinds, Chifſels, Flat. 
ters, Sc. and the firſt Thing which the Artiſt does, is 
to deſign his Figures; then he moulds them in white 
Wax, of the Size and Depth required, and from this 
Wax he graves his Punch, which is a Piece of Steel, 
or at leaſt of Iron and Steel mix'd ; on which, before 
he tempers or hardens it, he cuts the intended Figure, 
whether a Head or a Reverſe, in Relievo, When 
the Punch is finiſhed, he gives it a very high Temper; 
that it may the better bear the Blows of the Hammer, 
wherewith it is ſtruck, to give Impreſſion to the Ma- 
trice or Matrix, which is a Piece of good Steel, of a 
cubick Form, called alſo a Dye; whereon the Rehevo 
of a Punch is ſtruck in Creux; called Matrix, becauſe 
in the Cavities or Indentures thereof, the Coins or Me- 
dals ſeem formed or generated, as Animals are in the 
Matrix of their Mother. To ſoften this Steel, that it 
may more eaſily take the Impreſſion of the Punch, 
the Artiſt makes it red hot; and after ſtriking the 
Punch thereon in this State, they proceed to touch 
up, or finiſh the Strokes and Lines, where, by reaſon 
of their Fineneſs, or the too great Relievo, they are 
any thing defective, with ſome of the Tools above- 
mentioned. . 

The Figure thus finiſhed, they proceed to ef 
the reſt of the Medal, as the Moulding of the Border, 
the engrailed Ring, Letters, Sc. all which, partc- 
larly the Letters, and Graining or Engrailment, ae 
performed with little Steel Punches, well tempered 
and very ſharp. Add, that as they ſometimes make 
uſe of Puncheons to engrave the Creux of the - page 
ſo on ſome Occaſions they make uſe of the 8 
the Matrice, to engrave the Relievo of the Punc 
When the Matrice is quite finiſhed, they temper f. 


rub it well with Pumice-ſtone, and clean out the Stone 


"eu . -( it well with 
again with a Hair-bruſh ; and laſtly liſh it we 
Emery. In this Condition it is fit fr the Mill, to be 
uſed to ſtrike Coins, Medals, &c. 


Note, That to ſee and judge of Engravmg io 225 


Relievo; divers Means have been deviſed, to — 
Impreſſion therefrom as the Work 


roc . 
times they make uſe of a Compolition of common 


Wax, Turpentine, and Lamp-black ; 1 


2 
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retaining its Softnefs, eaſily takes the Impreſſion of 
the Part of the Graving it is x." hn * But this 
only ſerving to ſhew the Work Piece- meal, they 
have had Recourſe to other Ways, to ſhew the 
whole Figure; the firſt by pouring melted Lead on 
a Piece of Paper; and clapping the Matrice thereon : 
The ſecond with melted Sulphur, managed the ſame 
Way : And the third, proper only where the Gra- 
ving is ſhallow, by laying a Piece of ſoft Paper on 
the Graving, and over the Paper a Leaf of Lead; 
* when giving two or three Blows with a Hammer on 
the Lead, the Paper takes the Impreſſion off the 
Work. 

Note alſo, That engraving of Seals, Stamps, Puncheons, 
Marking-Irons, Gilding-Irons, and other Matters, 
for Goldſmiths, .Pewterers, Book-binders, Sc. either 
in Relievo or Indenture, is performed after the 
Manner above-deſcribed. 


From this Manner of engraving, Ill paſs to that of 
engraving in what the French call Taile * and tho? 
aving, or cutting in Wood, is not the moſt beau- 
an Operation of that Kind, nevertheleſs as it was the 
firſt invented, I'Il begin by it. 
The Cutters in Wood need no other Inſtruments 
than little ſharp Knives, little Chiſſels, and Gravers 
of different Sizes, according to the Bigneſs or Delicacy 
of their Work. The firſt Thing they do is to take 
a Plank or Block of Pear-tree, or Box ; though Box 1s 
the beſt, as being the cloſeſt, and leaſt liable to be 
Worm-eaten : They prepare that Plank or Block, of 
the Size and Thickneſs intended, and make it very even 
and ſmooth on the Side to be cut. On this Plank or 
Block, thus prepared, they draw their Deſign with a 
Pen or Pencil, juſt as it ought to be printed. Thoſe 
who cannot draw their own Deſign, as many there are 
that cannot, make uſe of a Deſign furniſhed them by 
another, which they faſten upon the Block with Paſte 
made of Flour and Water, with a little Vinegar; the 
Strokes or Lines turned towards the Wood. When 
the Paper is dry, they waſh it gently over with a 
Spunge dipped in Water; which done, they take off 
the Paper by little and little, ſtill rubbing it a little 
firſt with the Tip of the Finger, till ut length there 
be nothing left on the Block but the Strokes of Ink 
that form the Deſign, which mark out ſo much of 
the Block as is to be ſpared, or left ſtanding : The 
reft they cut off, and take away as curiouſly as they 
can, with the Points of their ſharp Tools. 
This Sort of Engraving is uſed for various Pur- 
ſes; as for initial or figur'd Letters, Head and Tail- 
— of Books; and even for Schemes and other 
Figures, to ſave the Expence of Engraving on Cop- 
per; and for Prints and Stamps for Paper, Callicoes, 
Linnens, &c. 
We are indebted for the Invention of Cutting in 
Wood, as well as that in Copper, to Maſe Finiguerra, a 
Goldſmith of Florence, who found it out in the Year 
1460; and for its Perfection to Albert Durer, Martin 
of Antwerp, and Mark Antony. At the ſame Time, 
Hugo of Carpi, an Halian Printer, invented a Manner 
of cutting in Wood; by Means whereof, the Prints 
appeared as if printed in clear-obſcure: In order to 
this he made three Kinds of Stamps for the ſame De- 
ſign, which were drawn after one another, through 
the Preſs, for the ſame Print; they were ſo conduct- 
ed, that one ſerved for the grand Lights, the ſecond 
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f tor the Demi-Teints, and the third for the Out-Lines 
. and the deep Shadows. | 

b The Art of Cutting in Wood, was certainly carried 
e to a very great Pitch about 150 Years ago; and might 
h even vye, for Beauty and Juſtneſs, with that of Eu- 
e Having on Copper: At preſent it is in a very low 


Condition, as having been long neglected; and the 
Application of Anifl wholly employ'd on Copper, 
s the moſt eaſy and promiſing Province: Not that 
but wooden Cuts have the Advantage of Copper on 
many Accounts; chiefly for Figures and Devices in 
Books, as being printed at the ſame Time, and on the 
lame Prefs as = Lettersz whereas for the other, 
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there is required a pertietir Soi. What I fay 
here in Commendation of wooden Cuts, muſt be un- 
derſtood of thoſe done by good Artiſts, who are ſcarce 
to be found at preſent, at leaſt if we can judge of 
their Capacity by their Performances, which are fo 
frightful, eſpecially here in England, as not to bear 
being expoſed to publick View. | | 

Our next Manner of Engraving will be on Copper 
with the Graver; which to perform, we'll take 
Care to provide ourſelves with Gravers, a Cuſhion, or 
Sand-Bag, to lay the Plate on, to give it the . 
Turns and Motions; a Burniſber round at one End, 
and fattiſh at the other, to rub out Slips and 
Failures, faſten the Strokes, &c. a Scraper, to pare off 
the Surface, on Occaſion; and a Rubber, of black 
Cloth or Hat, to fill up the Strokes, that it may ap- 
pear how the Work proceeds. 

Thus provided with the neceſſary Tools or Inſtru- 
ments, we'll ſet ourſelves to work ; taking a Plate of 
Copper, well poliſhed, which we'll cover over with a 
thin Skin of Virgin's Wax, and lay over it the Draught 
or Deſign, done in black Lead, red Chalk, or other 
ungummed Matter. Having thus transferred the De- 
ſign upon the Wax, we'll trace it through on the 
Copper with a Point or Needle; then heating the 
Plate, and taking off the Wax, the Strokes remain; 
which we'll follow, heighten, &c. according to the 
Tenor of the Deſign, with the Graver, which is to be 
very ſharp and well tempered. 


Note, That in the Conduct of the Graver conſiſts all 
the Art; for which there are no Rules to be given, 
all depending on the Habitude, Diſpoſition, and 
Genius of the Artiſt. 


Our ſecond Operation on Copper will be with Aqua- 
fortis, in Engliſh called Etching, which is a Method of 
engraving on Copper; wherein the Lines, or Strokes, 
inſtead of being cut with a Tool, or Graver, are eat 
with Aqua- fortis. 3 

The Operation of Etching is conducted thus. The 
Plate being well poliſhed, is heated over the Fire; and 
when hot covered over with a peculiar Ground or Var- 
niſh : When cold again, the Ground is blackened 
with the Smoak of a Candle; and on this Ground thus 
blackened, the Back of the Deſign or Draught is laid. 
This done, the Deſigns remains to be chalk'd or trans- 
ferred upon the Plate; which is more eaſily edel 
than in the common Graving; for the Back of the 
Deſign having been before rubbed over with red Chalk, 
nothing remains but to trace over all the Lines and 
Strokes of the Draught with a Needle or Point; which 
preſſing the Paper cloſe down to the Ground, occaſions 
the Wax therein to lay hold of the Chalk, and ſo bring 
off the Marks of the ſeveral Lines; ſo as at length 
to ſhew a Copy of the whole Deſign in all its Cor- 
rectneſs. The Draught thus calqued, the Artiſt pro- 
ceeds to draw the ſeveral Lines and Contours, with a 
Point, through the Ground upon the Copper. To 
finiſh his Work, he makes uſe of Points, of diverſe 
Sizes, or Bigneſs; and preſſes on them ſometimes 
more ſtrongly, and other Times more lightly, accord- 
ing as the ſeveral Parts of the Figures require more 
or leſs Strength or Boldneſs; ſome of the Points bein 
as fine as Needles, for the tender Hair-Strokes, an 

the remoter, fainter Objects ; and others again as big 
as Bodkins, made oval-wiſe, for the deeper Shadows, 
and the Figures in the Front of the Work. | 
Things thus prepared, a Rim, or Border of Wax, 
is raiſed round the Circumference of the Plate, and 
Aqua-fortis poured on; which by the ſaid Border is 
kept from running off at the Edges. The Ground 
being impenetrable to that corroſive Water, The 
Plate is defended from it every where but in the Lines 
or Hatches, cut through it with the Points; which, 
lying open, the Water paſſes through them to the 
opper, and eats into the ſame, to the Depth re- 
quir'd ; which done, it is poured off again. The 
Aqua- fortis having done its Part, the Ground is taken 
off, and the Plate waſhed and dried; after which no- 


thing 
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thing remains but for the Artiſt to examine the Work 
with the Graver in his Hand, to touch it up and 
heighten it, where the Aqua- fortis, &c. has miſs'd. 


Note, That of Etching Grounds there are two Kinds; 
the one ſoft, and the other hard : There are alſo 
two Kinds of Aqua-fortis ; the one white, which is 
only uſed with the ſoft Ground, and is applied as 
above directed; the other green, made of Vinegar, 
common Salt, Sal-Ammoniac, and Verdegreaſe : 
This is uſed indifferently with either Kind of 
Ground : Its Application is ſomewhat different from 
that of the white. Without making any. Border, 
they pour it on the Plate, which is placed for that 
Purpoſe a little inclined; and as the Water runs off, 
it is received in a Veſſel placed underneath. This 

they repeat, pouring it again and again, till it has 
eaten deep enough. Add, the Aqua- fortis, of which 
Kind ſoever it be, muſt not continue equally long, 
or be poured equally often, on all the Parts of the 
Deſign: The remote Parts muſt be eaten more 
ſlightly, than thoſe nearer to the View. To manage 
this, they have a Compoſition of Oil and Greaſe, 
wherewith they cover the Parts that are to be bitten 
no farther: Or elſe they lay the Compoſition on 
as a Defenſitive at firſt, and take it off again when 
they think proper. In Effect, they are every now 
and then covering and uncovering this or that Part 
of the Deſign, as Occaſion requires; the Manage 
ment of the Aqua-fortis being one of the principal 
Concerns in the whole Art, and that on which the 
Effect of the whole very much depends. The O- 
rator is alſo to be very attentive to the Ground, 
that it do not fail or give Way, in any Part to theWa- 
ter; and where it does, to ſtop up the Place with 
the Compoſition aforeſaid, Laſtly, it 1s to be re- 
member' d, that a freſh Dip of Aqua-fortis be never 
given, without firſt waſhing out the Plate in fair 
Water, and drying it at the Fire. 


Mrzorixro, which is another Manner of Eu- 
graving on Copper, different from the common Way, 
is perform'd by raking, hatching, or punching the 
Surface of the Plate all over with a Knife or Inſtru- 
ment for the Purpoſe, firſt one Way, then acroſs, &c. 
till the Face of the Plate be thus entirely furrowed 
with Lines or Furrows cloſe, and as it were, contigu- 
ous to each other; ſo that if an Impreſſion were then 
taken from it, it would be one 3 Blot or Smut. 
This done, the Deſign is drawn or marked on the ſame 
Face: After which they proceed with Burniſhers, 
Scrapers, Sc. to expunge or take out the Dents or 
Furrows in all the Parts where the Lights of the Piece 
are to be; and that more or leſs as the Lights are to 
ſtronger or fainter ; leaving thoſe Parts black, which 
are to repreſent the Shadows or Deepnings of the 
Draught. 

The Diſcovery of the Art of Engraving, in Taile 
douce, or on Wood, and Copper, 1s aſcribed, as we 
have already obſerved, to Maſo Finiguerra, a Gold- 
ſmith of Florence, who uſed to engrave on his Works, 
and who in moulding them in melted Sulphur, 
perceived that what came out of the Mould marked in 
its Impreſſions the fame Things which were engraved 
on the Piece of Work, by the Black which the Sul- 
phur had extracted from the Lines; he attempted 
the ſame Thing on Plates of Silver with wet Paper, 
in running over it a very ſmooth Roller, in which he 
ſucceeded. This new Diſcovery prompted another 
Goldſmith of the ſame City, called Baccio Baldini, to 
try the ſame Thing ; and the Succeſs encouraged him 
to engrave ſeveral Plates of the Invention and Deſign 
of Sandro Botticallo; and on theſe Proofs Andrew 
Manteigne, who was then at Rome, engraved ſeveral 
of his own Works. | 

The Knowledge of this Invention having paſſed into 
Flanders, Martin of Antwerp, who was then a famous 
Painter, engraved ſeveral Plates of his own Invention, 
and ſent ſeveral Prints of them into taly, which were 
marked thus; M. C. Yaſari, in the Life of Mark An- 
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tony the Engraver, mentions ſeveral of the 


thoſe Prints, and among the reſt one calle et of 


of St. Antony, which Michel Angelo, yet y the Viſion 


found ſo extraordinary, that he Pur b | 


lours. * 


After Martin of Antwerp, Albert D 
and gave us a vaſt Number of very * Prin? aed, 
el 


in Wood or Copper, which he ſent i 
fold. Mark Antony, then at Venice, ks to be 
at the Beauty of thoſe Pieces, that he co we | 
ſix of them, which repreſented the Paſſion « thirty. 
and thoſe Copies were received at Rome, with Rd 
more Admiration, that they were finer than * 1 
ginals. At the fame Time Hugo Cargi, m 1, 
Painter, of an indifferent Capacity, but of an ain 
ing Genius, diſcover'd the Art of Etching, or "wk 
ing with Agua-fortis. * 8 
Theſe firſt Prints drew by their Nov | 
tation of all thoſe who . them; and oe Adi 
mous Painters, who work'd then for Glory = la 
of them, to diſperſe their Works through the Wore 
Raphael, among the reſt, employ'd the Graver of the 
famous Mark Antony, to engrave ſeveral of his pj 
tures and Draughts ; and thoſe excellent Prints hin 
been as ſo many Fames, which have carried the Na 
of Raphael throughout the whole Earth. Since Mer 
Antony, a great Number of Engravers haye fender d 
themſelves famous in Germany, rah, France, and the 


Low- Countries; and have publiſh'd, either with the 
Graver or Aqua-fortis, an infinite Number of Sub. 
jects of all Kinds, Hiſtories, Fables, Emblems, De- 
vices, Medals, Animals, Landſcapes, Flowers, Fruits, 
and generally all the viſible Productions of Art and 
Nature. 

Theſe Sorts of Work can prove beneficial to Per- 
ſons of all Ranks and Condition; to Theologians, 
devout People, Philoſophers, Monks, Soldiers, Tra- 
vellers, Geographers, Painters, Sculptors, Architects, 
Engravers, Lovers of Arts, the Curious in Hiſtory 
and Antiquity ; and, laſtly, to all thoſe who, having 
no other Profeſſion but of honeſt Men, want to adorn 
their Mind with Perfections which can render them 
ſtill more valuable. 

I will not pretend to inſinuate, that every Body is 
obliged to have all the Prints which have been pub- 
liſn'd, in hope of drawing ſome Advantage from 
them; on the contrary, the vaſt Number of them, 
and which would offer at once ſo many different Ideas, 
would be more capable to darken, than enlighten our 
Mind: Since none but thoſe who have a vaſt natural 
Genius, and have exerciſed it in the Conſideration of 
ſo many different Things, can ſee them without Con- 
fuſion: But every one, in particular, can chuſe the 
Subjects which are moſt proper to him, capable to re- 
freſh his Memory, or ſtrengthen his Knowledge; in 
which Choice he ought to conſult his Inclination, 
Taſte, and Profeſſion. 

For Inſtance : Nothing is more proper for a The 
logian, than the Prints which relate to Religion and 
its Myſteries, the ſacred Hiſtory, and all that diſcover 
the firſt Exerciſes of the Chriſtians, their Perſecution; 
the low Relievo's, which inſtruct us, in ſeveral Places, 
of the Ceremonies of the Pagan Religion; and laſtly, 
all that has any Relation to Ours, cither ſacred or pro- 
fane. For Devout People, all the Subjects which raiſe 


our Mind to God, and can entertain us in his dine 


Love. For Monts; the facred Hiſtories in general, 
and that of their Order in particular. For mm 
pbers; not only all the demonſtrative Figures, : 
relate to phyſical iments, but likewiſe thole 
which can increaſe the Knowledge they have of natu- 
ral Things. For Soldiers ; the Plans and — 
of fortify'd Places; the Order of Battles, &*- — 

particular Views of Palaces, 1 
and other conſiderable Places, to prepare 23 
Things they are to ſee, and to Preſerve tut Fu 
thereof, after they have ſeen them. For Greogr apo oh 
the Charts, or Maps of their Profeſſion. F Arent 
ters; all that can ſtrengthen them in the of E 
Parts of their Art, as Antiques, the W orks pbael, 
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t Michel Angelo, for the Taſte, the Cor- 
2 L = the 2 of the Manner, 
2 Choice of the Hair of the Head, of the Paſ- 
bons of the Soul, and of the Attitudes. Thoſe of 
che Corregio for the Grace and Fineneſs of the reſ- 
- Thoſe of the Titian, of Baſſan, and of the 
Lombards, for the Character of Truth, and the true 
reffions of Nature, eſpecially for the good Taſte 
of the Landſkip: Thoſe of Rubens, for a Character 
of Greatneſs and Magnificence in his Inventions, and 
for the Artifice of the clear-obſcure : Laſtly, thoſe 
which though defectuous in ſome Parts, contain, not- 
withſtanding, ſomething particular and extraordinary. 
For Sculptors z the Statues, low Relievo's, Medals, 
and other Antiques; the Works of Raphael, of Poly- 
Are, and of the whole Roman School. For Archi- 
tects, the Books which concern their Profeſſion, and 
which are full of demonſtrative Figures of the In- 
ventions of their Authors, or copied from Antiques. 
For Engraversz a Collection of Pieces of different 
Manners, either with the Graver or Aqua-fortis. 
That Collection muſt alſo ſerve them to ſee the Pro- 
greſs of Engraving, from Albert Dure to the beſt Ar. 
tiſts of our Time; in paſſing through the Works of 
Mark Antony, Corneil, Cort, of the Carraches, Sade- 
lers, of Goltius, Muler, Woſterman, Pontius, Bolfwert, 
Wiſcher, Le Clerc; and laſtly, thro* a great Number of o- 
thers, whom Ido not mention, who have had-a particular 
Character, and who in a different Manner, have all 
endeavoured to imitate Nature, In comparing thus 
the Works of all thoſe Maſters, they can judge which 
of them has underſtood beſt to guide the- Strokes, 
to manage the Light, and the Value of the Tuns, 
with Regard to the clear-obſcure ; which of them 
have known beſt to join in their Graver, —_— 
with Strength, and the Spirit of every Thing wi 
an extream Exactneſs; that by thoſe Lights they 
may have the laudable Ambition, to equal, if not ſur- 
thoſe famous Maſters. For the Curious in Hiſtory 
and Antiquity ; all that has been engraven of the ſa- 
cred and profane Hiſtory, and of the Fable; the an- 
tique low Relievo's, the Antonins and Trajan Co- 
lumns, the Books of Medals, and of engraver Stones, 
and ſeveral Prints which have Relation to the Know- 
ledge they want to acquire or to preſerve. 
Laſtly, nothing is more neceſſary than good Prints, 
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the Empire of their Knowledge; which they cultivate 
by the Sight, ſometimes of one Thing and ſometimes 
of another; becauſe of the Utility which accrues from 

it, and the Pleaſure they take in it. They have, par- 
ticularly, that of ſeeing what has been exgraven from 

the moſt famous Painters, the Origin, Progreſs; and 
Perfection of the Works, they follow them from the 
Giotto, and Andrew Monteigne, to Raphael, to the 

Titian, and to the Caraches. They examine the dif- 

ferent Schools of thoſe Times, they ſee into how ma- 

ny Branches they have been divided, by the Multipli- 

city of their Diſciples, and in how many different 

Manners, the human Genius is capable to conceive the 

ſame Thing, which is the Imitation; whence have pro- 

ceded ſome various Manners, which, Time, the Ge- 

nius, and Nature, have produced. 

Among all the good Effects which the Uſe of 
Prints can produce, I'Il content myſelf with mention- 
ing here only. ſix of them, whereby it is eaſy to judge 
of all the others, | 

The firſt is to divert us, by the Imitation, and in 
repreſenting to us the Things viſible, 

The ſecond is to inſtruct us, in a quicker, and more 
pathetick Manner, than it can be done by Words: 

The third is to abridge the Time, which we would 
employ in Reading over the Things which we have 
forgotten, and to refreſh the Memory at one Sight. 

The fourth is to repreſent the Things abſent, as if 
we had them before our Eyes; and which we could 
not ſee, but by undertaking tedious and expenſive 
Journeys. 

The fifth is to procure us an eaſy Means of com- 
paring ſeveral Things together, by the ſmall Space 
which Prints take, in their great Number and Va- 
" And, 

. he ſixth to form the Taſte for good Things, and 
to give us at leaſt a Tincture of the Arts and Sciences, 
which no polite Man ought to be ignorant of. 

Theſe Effects are but general, but each Perſon can 
be ſenſible of ſome particular ones, according to his 
Knowledge and Inclination; and it is by Means of 
thoſe particular Effects only, that every one can re- 
gulate or order his Collection of Prints. 

The Admirers or Lovers of Hiſtory, for Inſtance, 
chuſe only thoſe Subjects which have Relation to it, 
and let nothing eſcape their Curioſity; they obſerve 


for thoſe who, in order to be more happy, and honeſt this Order which cannot be too much admir'd. They 
Men, want to form their Taſte for good Things, and follow that of the Countries, and of Times; and all 
have a reaſonable Tincture of the Beaux Arts, The that has any Relation to each Country in particular, is 
Sight of thoſe Prints with a little Reflexion, will ſoon contained in one or two Book-Caſes, in which are 
and agreeably inſtruẽt them in all that can exerciſe found: 

their Reaſon, and ſtrengthen their Judgment. They Firſt, the Pictures of all the Sovereigns who have 
will fill up their Memory with curious Things of all reign'd in a Country, the Princes and Princeſſes de- 
Times, and of all Countries, and teach them at one fcended from them, thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed 
and the ſame Time, the different Hiſtories, and the themſelves in a particular Manner either in the State, 
different Manners of Painting; of which they*ll ſoon Church, Army, or the Judicature. Thoſe who have 
be competent Judges, through the Facility they'll find rendered themſelves famous in their different Profeſ- 
in turning over a few Leaves; and comparing the fions ; and thoſe who have ſome Part in the hiſtorical 
Productions of one Maſter with thoſe of another, and Events. They accompany thoſe Pictures with ſome 


thus in ſparing their Time, they'll alſo ſpare their Ex- 
pences. For it is almoſt impoſſible to collect in the 
ſame Place, Pictures of the deft Painters, in a 

tity ſufficient to form to one's ſelf a compleat Idea of 
the Work of each Maſter ; and when at a vaſt Ex- 


Lines, which mark the Character of the Perſon, his 
Birth, his moſt remarkable Actions, and the Time of 
his Death. | 

Secondly, the general and particular Charts of that 
Country, the Plans ahd Elevations of its Cities or 


pence, one could fill up a ſpacious Cabinet with Towns, what they contain the moſt conſiderable , 
Pictures of different Manners, he could never have the Caſtles, Royal Palaces, and all other particular 
at laſt but two or three of each, which is not ſuffi- Places which have deſerved being rendered publick. 
cient to form a very preciſe Judgment of - the Cha- Thirdly, all that has ſome Relation to Hiſtory, 
racter of the Painter, nor of the Extent of his Capa- as publick Entries, Carouzals, Funerals, Cata- 
city; whence, through Means of the Prints, one can falcas ; what concerns the Ceremonies, Manners and 
ſee on a Table, without the leaſt Trouble or Difficulty, Cuſtoms ; and laſtly, all the particular Prints which 
the Works of different Maſters; form an Idea of them, are hiſtorical. | 
nadge of them by Compariſon, chuſe them, and gain This Reſearch made for one Country, is continued 
by that Practice, an Habit of good Taſte and of good for all the others with the ſame CEconomy. 

Manners ; eſpecially when that is done in the Preſence Thoſe who have a Paſſion for the Arts, follow an- 
of ſome Body who has a juſt Diſcernment in thoſe other Method; they make Colle&ions with Regard 
Things, and knows how to diſtinguiſh the good from to Painters and their Pupils. They place for Exam- 


the indifferent. le, in the Roman School, Nat hael, Michel Angelo, their 
But nothing can be preſcribed to Connoiſſeurs, and Diſciples and Cotemporaries. In that of Jenice, the 
Arts; every Thing is as it were, under Ciorg ion, Titian, the Baſſans, Paul Veroneſe, Tintoret, 
. and 


the Lovers 
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and the other Yenetians. In that of Parma, the Corre- 
gio, the Parmeſan, and thoſe who have followed their 
Taſte. In that of Bologna, the Caraches, the Guide, 
the Dominican, L' Albane, Lanfranc, and the Guarchin. 
In that of Germany, Albert Dure, Holbens, William 
Baure, and others. In that of Flanders, Otho-Venius, 
Rubens, Vandeik, and thoſe who have practiſed their 
Maxims ; thus of the French School, and thoſe of o- 
ther Countnes. 

Some collect their Prints, with Regard to the Ex- 
gravers, without any to the Painters; others with Re- 
gard to the Subjects they repreſent, and others in an- 
other Manner. It is but juſt to leave to every one the 
Liberty to act in thoſe Occaſions, as it ſuits beſt his 
Genius and Inclinations. | 

Though we can at all Times draw ſome Utility of 
the Sight of Prints, Youth, notwithſtanding, is the 
propereſt Age for it; the Faculty of the Soul which 
manifeſts itſelf more in Children, is Memory, and that 
Faculty ought to be made uſe of as a Magazine, to in- 
ſtruct them in Things, which can contribute moſt to- 
wards forming their Judgment. 

But if the Uſe of Prints is advantageous to Children, 
it is likewiſe a very agreeable Entertainment for old 
Age, which is a proper Time for Repoſe and Reflec- 
tions; and in which, being no longer diſtracted by 
the Amuſements of our younger Days, we can with more 
Leiſure, taſte the Pleaſure which Prints are capable to 
give us; cither by teaching us new Things, or by 
calling back the Ideas of thoſe we know; or becauſe 
having a Taſte for the Arts, we are capable to judge 
of the different Productions, Painters and Engravers 
have left us ; or becauſe not having that Knowledge 
we are flattered with the Hope of acquiring it ; or laſt- 
ly, becauſe we ſearch in that Pleaſure, that of exciting 
agrecably our Attention, by the Beauty and Singula- 
rity of the Objects which Prints offer to us. For we 
find in them the Countries, Cities, and conſiderable 
Places we have read in Hiſtory, or have ſeen ourſelves 
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in our Travels; ſo that che great 1 
Number * curious Things we * 1 and Seat 
can even ſerve in lieu of a To 

modious' and Journey, and of ay 


very entertaining one, 
have never made any, or are ; 
make any. E not in 2 Condition 
If the Antients had bad the fam : 
we have, and could, by Means of Pr ag n that 
mitted to Poſterity all that was beautiful omg tranſ. 
among them; we ſhould ſee an infinite Ny, 
fine Things, of which Hiſtorians have I, nber of 


confuſed Idea. We ſhould ſee thoſe — i but a 


ments of Memphis and of lon, o Per Mony. 
Jeruſalem, which Solomon 12 hg 1 Temple of 
Magnificence z we could judge of the Edifices of _—_ 
Corimth, and of the antient Rome, with a better — 
tion ſtil, and more Certainty, than by de fat. 
Fragments we have left of them. Pauſania wm: 
gives us ſo exact a Deſcription of Greece, and By 
us as by the Hand, through all the different . 
chat enchanting Country, could have accompanies 
Diſcourſes with demonſtrative Figures, which had in 
tranſmitted to us; and we had ſeen with Pleaſure 
only the Temples and Palaces, ſuch as they were 3 
Perfection, but had likewiſe inherited from the antien 
Workmen, the Art of Building them well. pijtry,; 7 
whoſe Demonſtrations are loſt, had not left us in the 
Ignorance of all the Tools and Machines he has de. 
ſcribed, we ſhould not find in his Books ſo many dark 

laces, if Prints had preſerved to us the Figures he 
had made, and mentions himſelf. It is likewi{ for 
Want of theſe Means, that we have loſt the Machines 
of Archimedes, and of Hero the Antient, and the 
Knowledge of ſeveral Plants of Dioſcorides, of 3 
great Number of Animals, and of curious Productions 
of Nature diſcover'd by the Antients. But withour 
amuſing ourſelves to regret what we have loſt, let's 
make a good Uſe of thoſe which has been fay'd by 
Means of Prints. | 


a 


ETHICKS. 


THICKS, or moral Diſcipline, is a practical 

Science, or Prudence for the Direction of hu- 

man Acts, according to the Rules of Honeſty, in 
View of an eternal Felicity. 

1. It is called a Science,” becauſe it draws true Con- 
cluſions from true Principles, v. g. from this, do not 
to others, what you hope not have done to yourſelf ; 
whence it is inferred, that we are not to rob, calum- 
niate, kill, Sc. for this Principle is ſo clear, that it 
can be very well underſtood with the leaſt Attention, 
and only pertains to Intelligence, as they call it. But 
the Intelligence of thoſe firſt Principles in Morals, is cal- 
led Synderefis, or much better, Synterefs, 1. e. Con- 
ſervation ; whereby the Mind deſires always to keep 
herſelf immaculate, or free from Sins ; which Spark of 
Conſcience, ſays St. Jerome, in cap. 1. Ezekiel, is not 
extinguiſhed even in Cain's Breath, after the Perpreta- 
tion of bis Sin. Whence it is called the Virgin Por- 
tion of the Soul; becauſe it has not been vitiated b 
the Origipal Sin, it remains uncorrupted, and thou 
conquer*d by the Rage and Fury of our Voluptuouſneſs, 
makes us nevertheleſs ſenſible of our Guilt, lays again 
the ſame. Father. | 

2. Ethick is called a practical Science, becauſe it 
does not content itſelf with the ſimple Contemplation 
of the Object, but proceeds to Practice. For it is not 
the ſole End of the Ethick, that we ſhould know only 
the Rules of Manners, but that we ſhould alſo conform 
our Actions to thoſe Rules. | 

3. It is called Prudence, i. e. the Knowledge of 
Things we ought to do; for the Name of Prudence 
{ſignifies properly the Science of Things, which can 
be jultly acted or done. Whence the Science of the 

Law, is called Zurisprudentia. 


* 


4. It regards the human Acts, 7, . thoſe human 
Acts done with Reflection. 

5. It regards thoſe Acts as they are to be conformed 
to the Rules of Honeſty, in View of an eternal Felicity, 
For the Etbicks, or Science of Manners, has been in- 
vented for to find out Rules for the Direction of our 
good Actions, in View of an eternal Felicity, 

Thoſe Rules of Manners, or of a moral Honeſty, are 
the divine Laws and our Reaſon, and all the other 
Laws and Regulations which flow from them. And 
by the Obſervance of thoſe Laws, Mankind are con- 
ducted to the Fruition of the ſovereign Good, as to 
their laſt End; for it is an Act of a conſummate Pru- 
dence in us, never to deviate from that Road, but to 
follow it carefully, whatever Condition or State of 
Life we may have choſen. _ - 

As there are three principal Kinds of Life, viz. ei 
ther in a Solitude, or in a Family, or in a City, 
Scholaſticks have diſtinguiſhed three Sorts of Ethicks, 
or Morals, viz. the monaſtick, which directs a Per- 
ſon who leads a ſolitary Life ; the economical, which 
takes the Conduct of a Family, and the political, that 
of a Republick. But as there can be but the fame 
Rules, (which are the Rules of Honeſty, in View o 
an eternal Felicity) for the Conduct of a Perſon, 1 
him live either in a Solitude, or in a Family, or in 4 
City, that Diſtinction muſt be needleſs. For it 1 Ver 
well known, that every Science is {| ified by a for- 
mal Object; therefore there cannot be different Sorts 
of Diſcipline, unleſs there be different Sorts of formal 
Objects. Beſides it is a generally receiv'd 
that every Man in his Condition, is obliged to conform 
his Actions to the ſame Rules of Honeſty ; to 0s 
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not do to others, which he would not have done to 
himſelf, Cc. 1 | 
From theſe general Obſervations, I'll paſs to the 
Diviſion of this my Treatiſe of Ethicks into four 
. firſt, I'll treat of the ſovereign Good, or laſt 
Eng of all human Acts. In the ſecond, of the human 
Acts, and their Rules. In the third, of Virtues and 
Vices. And in the fourth, of the various Offices of 
Life, either with Regard to God, to ourſelves, - or 
our Neighbours. | 7 
* Ariſtotle and St. Thomas, have both been of Opinion, 
that Etbicts ſhould begin by the Conſideration of the 
ſovereign Good ; that the Inſtruftion of Manners, 
ſhould be meaſured by the End . propoſed therefrom, 
and that no Body can pretend to undertake an honeſt 
Courſe of Life, without his being previouſly well ac- 
quainted with the Road that leads to it. Hence this 
common Proverb, that the End is firſt in the Intention, 
and laſt in the Execution, or Aſſecution, finem Ye Pri- 
mum in intentione, & ultimum in executione, ſeu aſſe- 
cutione. | 
Therefore I muſt treat in the firſt Part of Man's 
ſovereign Good, or laſt End. But I muſt ſearch firſt, 
which is that ſovereign Good, which that End ; that 
we may eaſier diſcover the laſt End of all human 


8. 

The Good I deſign to mention and conſider in this 
Place, is the metaphifical, or phyſical Good, which is ei- 
ther God himſelf, or a created Thing (reſerving to 
treat of the moral Good, when I come to treat of the 
Probity of Manners, afid of the Honeſty of our Ac- 
tions) which metaphyſical, or phyſical Good, is either 
entirely perfect, or at leaſt perfect in its Manner. 
For ſuch is the Notion we ul have of a metaphyſi- 
cal or phyſical Good. On the contrary, the meta- 
phyſical, or phyſical Evil, of which Kind are Igno- 
rance, Blindneſs, Sc. is that which is imperfect and 
lame. | 

Good and Evil, either metaphyſical, or phyſical, can 
be conſidered either abſolutely, as good or bad in it 
ſelf, or perfect or imperfect in its Manner; or com- 
paratively, i. e. as it is good to ſome and bad to 
others. In this laſt Manner, Good is conſider'd by 
Ariſtotle, at the Beginning of his firſt Book of Etbicks, 


ing defined Good, that which all Things deſire ; id 
quod omnia appetuut; not that every Thing deſires all 
that's Good; but becauſe each Thing inclines towards 
that which is the moſt agreeable to him ; according to 
what the Poet fays : 


Torva læena lupum ſequitur, lupus ipſe capellam, 
Florentem Cythiſum ſequitur laſciva capella, 
Te, Corydon, 6 Alexis, trahit ſua quemque voluptas. 


We diſtinguiſh in the Schools three Sorts of Appe- 
tites, whereby each inclines towards that which is 
good to him; vi. the natural, ſenſitive, and rational 
Appetite. | 

We call natural Appetite, the natural Propenſity of 
all Things, even thoſe which are deſtitute of Senſe, 
towards. their Good: Thus it is ſaid improperly, that 
the heavy Bodies have a natural Appetite to tend 
downwards; and light Bodies, to depart or avoid the 
Centre. But I am afraid, that this Manner of Speak 
ing attributes a, ſpiritual Affection to a corporeal 
Thing, contrary to what is preſcribed by the Logick 
in the Categories. For what can be the Cauſe that a 
Stone, for Inſtance, ſhould rather tend towards: the 
Centre, than towards a high Place? Can it be any 
Thing elſe but the Impulſion of the fluid Matter, as 
we'll ſhew in our Treatiſe of Mechanicks. Therefore 
when it is ſaid, that certain Plants are placed in humid 
laces, and others in dry Places, c. the Speech is 
metaphorical, and neither proper nor natural: For, 
Properly ſpeaking, we are to attribute no Kind of Ap- 
petite to ung corporeal; but their Whole Motion 
s to be referr'd to an impulſive Cauſe, which often 
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is that which follows the 
nſes; and the natural Appetite, 
which is joined with the Perception of the Mind, 
is called Will. This rational Appetite, ſo far as it 
is directed in general by the Author of Nature, to- 
wards Good, is very well called natural Appetite : For 
we have all an innate Inclination or Appetite, which 
cannot be conquered; for our Good or Happineſs. 
From this Appetite proceeds that Love for all the Good 
we are deprived of: For when we love ourſelves, that 
Love has not always for Obje& the -proper Gifts of 
Nature, which we imagine ourſelves to be enriched. 
with, but we deſire ſomething elſe which we imagine 
could {till render us happier and more perfect; or 
rather we are the Subject to whom we wiſh ſomething. 
For it our natural Love was never by the Force of 
our Liberty to forſake the ſovereign Good, and fix it- 
ſelf on Things created, it would always be good, and 
never bad; but we too often covet —-_ is prohibited, 
and criminal; and embrace as a real Good, what only 
deceives us by an outward Appearance of Good. 
Iherefore the relative Good, or the Good which 
ſeems agreeable to us, and as ſuch is the Object of 
our Deſires, as ſuppoſed capable to help, and plcaſe 
us z is either the ſovereign Good, or good by its Eſ- 
ſence ; or a Good by Participation, which very often 
has but the ſingle outward Appearance of Good. 

There 1s but one eſſential Good, which is God him- 
ſelf, who alone is properly, and of himſelf, Good. 
As Chrift witneſſes it, Luc. v. 19. Nemo bonus niſi 
ſolus Deus. | 
Cod by Participation is a created Good, and this is 
cither a Thing or Subſtance, which is good to us; as 
are the Aliments, Cloaths, &c. or the Modification or 
Affection of a Thing, which helps us likewiſe, whe- 
ther it has a Report to the Body or to the Mind. 
Hence Goad is commonly diſtributed into the Good of 
the Body, ſuch as Health, Strength, Beauty, Sc. Good 
of the Mind, as Science, Virtue, Sc. and Goods of 
Fortune, ſuch as Houſes, Lands, Money, Se. 

We deſire all theſe Things becauſe they are uſeful, 
or agreeable only, or honeſt ; whence that famous Di- 
viſion of Good, into honeſt, agreeable, and uſeful. 
We call honegt, that which is agreeable to Order, or 
rather to the Rules of our Reaſon, as Probity, or 
Virtue : Agreeable, that which pleaſes or delights us; 
v. g. ſome are pleaſed with Plays and. Spectacles, 
ſome in Company, others with ſtudying the liberal 
Arts, and the Practice of Virtue, others with telling; 
their Money, &c. Laſtly, the Utile, which is that 
which procures us ſome other Good, as a bitter Po- 
tion, which can procure. the Recovery of Health. 

The preceding Definition, or Diviſion of Good, 
have given Occaſion to ſeveral Queries, which, at 
preſent, are very common in the Schools ; for it is 
aſked, 1. Is Good of itſelf ſo deſirable, as to never 
become an Object of Hatred? To which I anſwer, 
that Good is to be conſidered, either abſolutely or 
comparatively, If we conſider it We. 7. e. as 
in as much as it is good in itſelf, and perfect in its 
Manner, without any Relation of Convenience towards 
us, it excites our Eſteem, or Admiration, but not our 
Love ; for it cannot excite our Love unleſs it be ap- 
propriated to our Nature; nor even without that can 
it be eſteemed as good by us. Whence Cicero, lib. g. 
de fine bon. & mal. bonum appello quidquid ſecundum na- 
turam : quod contra malum. But if Good be conſidered 
with regard to us, or as far as it actually is agreeable 
to us; it is then ſo much the Object of our Deſires, as 
it cannot become that of our Hatred. For it is im- 
. poſſible our Will ſhould hate that which flatters it 
agreeably ; ſince the Nature of our Will is ſuch, that 
it is always inclinable to love what pleaſes her. Whence 
It 1s, that our Will is neceſſarily determinated ro love 
the ſovereign Good, becauſe the ſovereign Good is 


Ibhbe ſenſitive Appar, 


always agreeable, and can never be diſagreeable. But 


as particular Goods are ſubje& to Mutability, and are 
ſometimes agreeable, and ſomerimes diſagrerable, v. g. 


Victuals and Drink, which pleaſe thoſe who are hun- 


gry and dry, and are offenſive to thoſe who have _ 
their 
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their Refection; whence it follows, that we love or 
hate the one and the ſame 2 „ nas. as it 
Pears or bad to us : if they a neither 
3 Sud we ſee it with ee there- 

ore there is but one ſingle incommutable Good, viz. 
the Almighty himſelf, whoſe Fruition will inebriate us 
with a Torrent of the pureſt Pleaſures, beyond all 
Kinds of Satiety. 

They aſk, 2. If our Will hates Evil in ſuch a 
Manner, as to never be capable to love it, as an Evil. 
I anſwer, that Evil, like Good, can be conſidered, 
either abſolutely, or as an Evil in itſelf ; or compara- 
tively, as an Evil with reſpect to us. If we conſider 
it in the firſt Manner, it is not impoſſible that Evil 
might be beloved by a created Will; becauſe we 
often love bad and imperfect Things, provided they 
do not appear ſo to us. But if Evil be conſidered in 
the ſecond Manner, i. e. as it is ſuch with reſpect to 
us, or as it actually offends us, it cannot be the Object 
of our Love : Becauſe the human Will cannot love a 
Thing which has no attractive Charms ; which is the 
Caſe of Evil, as Evil with reſpe& to us. Whence St. 
Auguſt. lib. 2. confeſſ. num. 20. teaches, that no Body 
fins without his being engaged to it by ſome Appear- 
ance of Good. Nec ipſe igitur Catilina amavit facinora 
ſua, ſed utique aliud, cujus cauſa illa fallebat, ut ſcilicet 
illa exercitatione celerum capta urbe honores, imperia, 
divitias aſſegueretur. 

If it be objected that there are ſome Sins which pro- 
ceed from pure Malice, and conſequently that we can 
deſire Evil, purely as it is an Evil, and in no other 
View: I'll anſwer, that though fome Sins are called 
of pure Malice, becauſe they are not committed either 
through Ignorance or Infirmity; and conſequently are 
not excuſable; the Guilty are notwithſtanding prompt- 
ed to commit them by ſome ſpecious Appearance of 
Good ; as when a Perſon in hope of Impunity, or 
without the leaſt Provocation wounds another, or fires 
a Houſe, he is excited to it, by ſome brutal Pleaſure, 
otherwiſe he would not do it. 

Likewiſe, when thoſe reduced to Deſpair, wiſh to 
be no more, they do not wiſh that as an Evil to them, 
but as the End of all their Evils, and conſequently con- 
ſider it as a Good. On the contrary, the damned Souls 
in Hell, fly God, though he be the ſovereign Good; 
becauſe they look upon him as an Evil, if not abſolute- 
ly, at leaſt with reſpect to them, i. e. an implacable, 
and ſevere Puniſher of their Crimes. 

Therefore we are not to imagine that St. Paul has 
wiſhed with an expreſs Will, to be ſeparated from 
God, which is the greateſt of all Evils, when he faid, 
Rom. ix. 3. For I could wiſh that myſelf were ſepa- 
rated from Chrif# for my Brethren: Which mult not 
be underſtood of a formal, and perfect Will, but only 
of a Velleity ;, ſince the Apoſtle knew very well that 
it was impoſſible to defire, as he did, to be united to 
Chriſt, and deſire at the fame Time, to be ſeparated 
from Chrift : For we never properly and expreſly de- 
fire, what we know to be impoſſible ; though, ſome- 
times, through an Exceſs of Love, we abandon our- 
ſelves to Exaggerations. 

The fame Thing muſt be beheved of the Deſire 
of St. Paul, and of Moſes's Prayer, Exod. xxxii. 31. 
who addreſſing himſelf to God, ſays, Oh, this People 
has finned a great Sin, and have made them Gods of Gold. 
Yet now if thou wilt forgive their Sin: And if not, blot 
me I pray thee, out of thy Book which thou haſt coritten. 
On which Paſſage, St. Auguſtin writes, queſt. 147. in 
Exod. Securus quidem hoc dixit, ut a conſequentibus ra- 
tiocinatio concludalur; id eft ut quia Deus Moyſen non 
deleret de libro ſuo, populo peccatum dimitteret ; he ſpoke 
thus ſafely, ſays St. Auguſtin; that the Diſcourſe 
ſhould be concluded by what follows, that is to ſay, 
that as God was not willing to blot out Moſes from lis 
Book, he ſhould forgive the People their Sins. For it 
was impoſſible that he who had always been united to 
him, by a ſincere and pure Loye, ſhould be eternally 
ſeparated from him. Which both Moſes and St. Paul 


knew perfectly well: Whence neither of them con- 
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ſented of a formal Will, to their eterral Ss 
Sepia 


. | 
e ſame Anſwer muſt be given 
Objections taken either from \ Series b the Other 
thers. For Inſtance, when it is d Gem 

For the Imagination of Man's Heart is ej} Vu. 21. 
Youth ; this Evil muſt not be underſtood of of m bis 
is not agreeable, but of the Volupties which A Fic! 
Senſes, and conſequently are received under ür d 
9 of * Ap- 

They aſk, 3. If the agreeable and 

are truly Good; or Pore, none but the we ood, 
or Virtue, deſerve that Name? I anſwer, firſt, Poms 
utile and agreeable Goods are neither good of 8 
ſelves, nor morally evil, or comparatively to h 4] 
Manners. For the utile and agreeable Good _—_ 
ther Goods of the Mind, or of the Body, rat 
tune, But thoſe Goods are neither proper 
morally evil z but only the Uſe we make of chem 
either good or bad; therefore they are Good, to Ks 
who make a good Uſe of them; and Evil to thot. 
who make a bad one, oo 


8 8 N. Te. 


] Virue 
or virtuous Acts, are to be eſteemed morally war 


provided we do not underſtand by Virtue, the Pride at 
the Stoicks, which make them 25 that a bod — 01 
ſufficient to himſelf, and wants nothing elſe but his 
Wiſdom, For ſuch Vain-glory is ſo far from deſerv. 
ing to be called good, that it is rather the Cauſe and 
Source of all Evil. 
I anſwer, ſecondly, that the agrecable and ut 
Goods, can be called vhyſical or le. hero Go 
For every Thing that can help Mankind, can be call. 
ed at leaſt phyſical or metaphyſical Good, For the 
Eſſence of a phyſical or metaphyſical Good conſiſts, in 
that it is perfect in its Manner, and can be of fome 
Succours ; which is the Caſe of utile and agretable 
Goods, let them be Good of the Mind, or of the Body, 
or of Fortune, which all can help a Man to acquire 
others with a greater Facility; for he who poſſeſſes 
Science, or Strength, or Riches, which are all agree- 
able and utile Good, perform a great many y 
fine Things, which others who are deſtitute of tho 
Advantages, can't. Therefore the honeſt Good, is 
not only . or metaphyſical Good; but all that 
is agreeable and utile muſt be ranked among thoſe 
Goods. 
Tney aſk, 4. If ſomething can be called utile, which 
is not honeſt ? To this I anſwer, firſt, that the Name 
of utile is ambiguous, and its Signification uncertain, 
For if it be taken for all that, without Diſtinction, is 
conducive towards obtaining ſomething elſe ; I do not 
ſee why, that which is not honeſt, ſhould not be ſome- 
times eſteemed utile. Since, for Example, nothing 
is leſs honeſt than Calumay, which notwithſtanding 
proves ſometimes utile, to thoſe who deſire to diſtrels, 
or ruin others, or ſupplant them in their Poſts. Le- 
wiſe ſeveral make ut of Money acquired by an un. 
lawful Means, to buy Honours, Dignines, &c. and 
thus of all the reſt. But if we take utile, for that only 
which procures our moral Advancement, rendets Us 
better, and diſpoſes us to the Acquiſition of the do. 
vereign Good; there can certainly be no utile Good 
repugnant to Honeſty ; ſince that Kind of Good, it it 
can be call'd Good, wounds deeply that principal part 
of us, which is ſemblable to God, I mean our * 
ſon; and conſequently is rather to be eſteemed an 
Evil, than Good. Whence, H 
I anſwer, ſecondly, that all Hp 3 rel 
neſty, is not properly to be call'd utile; wer, 
_—_— t, not of the Stoicks only, but _ 2 
the Peripateticians, and other Philoſophers, n * 
fend it, againſt thoſe who meaſure all Things Pf e 
is commodious and utile. Therefore that cannet w- 
properly called utile, which is more hurtful er 
fitable ; for propris bona dici non poſſunt g, IA of 
commodi quam commodi habent, ſays the 83d 
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the Digeſt, Title, De Verbor. fignific. te 
Therefore, tho ſeveral imagine certain F aft ui ke 


at all agreeable to Honeſty, as Theft, 
which © iy are not to be believed ; though they 
3p reater Number than thoſe of a contrary Opi- 
> 4; or very few know how to diſtinguiſh between 
* falſe Good. According to this of Juvenal, 
it the Beginning of his tenth Satyr. | 


Omnibus in terris, que ſunt a Gadibus uſque 
Auroram & Gangem, pauci dignoſcere poſſunt 
Vera bona, atque illis multiom diverſa remotd 
Erroris nebuld, &c. 


The next Thing which falls under our Conſidera- 
tion, is the End of Things; for it is certain, that 
every Thing has been created for one End or other, 
ſeveral of thoſe Ends are not yet, and in all 
Likelihood never will come to our Knowledge. But 
ſome of thoſe Ends are ſo clearly and perfectly known, 
chat none but the Epicureans call them in queſtion. 
Why, v. g. ſhould Feet be given to Animals, but that 
they ſhould walk; Ears that they ſhould hear; 
Fyes that they ſhould ſee? Thus the Roots of Trees 
t diſperſed through the Ground, that they. may re- 
ceive the Aliments, c. Therefore, there is ſcarce 
any Thing leſs probable, than what Lucretius ſays, 
Lib. 4. de rer. natur. in the Name of all the Epi- 
curzans, that the Eyes have not been given to ſee, nor 
the Feet to walk, Sc. but that thoſe have ſeen, and 
theſe walked after they have been formed. Thus he 
expreſſes himſelf, Verſe 832, and following. 


Nil ideo quoniam natum eft in corpore, ut uti 
Poſſemus : ſed quod natum eſt, id procreat uſum. 
ec fuit ante videre oculorum lumina nata: 
Nec dictis orare prius, quam lingua creata eft : 
Sed potiùs longe linguæ preceſſit origo 
Sermonem : multo que create ſunt prius aures, 
Quam ſonus auditus : & omnia denique membra 
Ante fuere, ut opinor, eorum quam foret uſus. 
Haud igitur potuere utendi creſcere cauſa. 


As it belongs to the divine 8 direct each 
Thing to its End, and that this vaſt Univerſe cannot 
de governed without the conſummate Wiſdom of the 
Creator, I cannot ſubſcribe to the Sentiment of the 
Epicureans, and of Lucretius in particular; and tho' we 
have not yet diſcover'd the End of all Things in parti- 
cular, we, notwithſtanding, are very ſure, that the 
Creator has appointed an End for each created 
Thing in particular. | 

Therefore all corporeal Things, either celeſtial or 
ſublunary, even the — which have no Faculty to 
govern themſelves, or Reaſon, are directed and mov- 
ed by the omnipotent Being towards their End, as an 
Arrow is directed by the Archer. But rational Crea- 
tures, as are Angels and Men, tend toward their End 
of their own proper Will ; and chuſe the Ways which 
they judge the moſt proper to conduct them to their 
Ends. Whence they are invited by the End, neither 
could they ever be perſuaded to act, without ſome 
End; but move themſelves of their own Accord, and 
vith a previous Knowledge of their Underſtanding 
8 that End, which they know very well to 


An End is defin'd by Ariſtotle, Lib. 2. Phyfic. c. 3. 
id cujus gratia fit aliquid; that in View thereof ſome- 
thing is done; There are two Sorts of Ends, viz. the 
Eu which is deſired, and the End for which ſome- 
thing is deſired. For Example, the End deſired in 
the Conſtruction of a Houſe, is a commodious Habi- 
anon ; and the End for which that commodious Habi- 
tation is deſired, is the Perſon who is to live in it. A- 
1638 End of the Work, and the End of the 
or 


The End of the Fork, or Operation, is that intend- 
by the Wick itſelf, as the End of Study is the 
Knowledge of Truth ; becauſe we muſt ſtudy only to 

ver the Truth. | 
The End of the Operator, or Artificer, is that in- 
b him; as the End of him who learns or 
teaches Philoſophy, can be the Love of Truth, or a 


ee 


vain Curioſity, or ſomething elſe. 3 

Laſtly, the End either of the Work, or of the 
Workman, one is the firſt, which is firſt intended; 
the other the ſecond, or that which is placed between 
two, and the other the laſt, to which all the others 
have a Relation. Which laſt End is nothing elſe, 
but God himſelf, from whom all Things flow, and to 
whom they all return. I 

But though all Things tend towards procuring the 
Glory of the Creator, and are all moved by his ſpecial 
Favour ; the rational Creatures are ſaid, notwith- 
ſtanding, to have that Tendency towards God, as 
their ſovereign Good in a more particular Manner ; as 
being ſole capable of his Poſſeſſion. Hence Boetins, 
Lib. 3. de conſolat. Philoſoph. praſ. 2. Omnis, ſays he, 
mortalium cura, quam multiplicium ſtudiorum exercet, di- 
ver ſo guidem calle procedit, ſed ad unum tamen beatitu- 
dinis nititur pervenire. | 

This laſt End is defin'd by Cicero, Lib. 2: de finib: 
bon. & mal. That, by which. all Things are done well 
and are related, and itſelf is related to nothing, In 
the ſame Senſe it is defin'd in the Schools, that which 
is defired for itſelf, and all Things defir'd for it. This 
End is either the true, proper, and natural End of all 
Things, i. e. to which all other Things have a natural 
Tendency, or is arbitrary, depending either on the 
Levity, or Impetuoſity, or Affection of the Mind; 
ſuch is Money with Reſpect to the Avaricious, Volup- 
tuouſneſs with Reſpect to the Voluptuous, Ec; 

But however, let it be how it will, it is certain; 
that the laſt, true, proper, and natural End of all 
created Beings, is God himſelf, Therefore, whoſo- 
ever by a prepoſterous Love of himſelf, or of any o- 
ther created Being, reports all Things to himſelf, or to 
that other created Being, as to their chief End, con- 
founds the natural Order of Things. 


If it be objected, that bad Actions being not re- 


lated to God, he cannot be the chief End of all 
Things; I'll anſwer, that it is true, that in our Inten- 
tion, bad Actions are not related to God ; but they 
are ſo in Effect. Let it be granted then, our bad 
Actions have no Relation to God, becauſe in thoſe Ac- 
tions, far from thinking of God, we depart from him 
as much as 1t is in our Power ; but notwithſtanding, 
they in reality tend towards God, either becauſe he 
takes an adequate Satisfaction for the Injury done to 
his Glory, by puniſhing them eternally ; or elſe, be- 
cauſe in all thoſe Things we ſearch the 3 Good, 
i. e. God himſelf, known, if not explicitely, at leaſt 
implicitely; therefore we are carried by a natural In- 
ſtinct to him, who alone can be the Cauſe and Princi- 
ple of our Felicity. Hence St. Auguſtin, Lib. 1. ſolil. 


num. 2. otherwiſe c. 3. thus ſpeaks to God, Deus quem + 


amat omne quod poteſt amare, ſive ſciens, ſive neſciens. 
But that Motion whereby all Men incline towards 
God, is often interrupted by them ; eſpecially when 
they repoſe themſelves in the Creatures, and ſearch the 
ſovereign Good where there is no true and ſolid 
Good, but only an apparent one to be found. Tho? 
this cannot be an Obſtacle to God's being called the 


. proper and natural End of all created Beings, but 


more particularly of Men; either becauſe all Things 
and all Actions are terminated in God, or becauſe God 
alone is, laſtly, ſearched by us, though ſometimes we 
know nothing of it ourſelves ; becauſe he can alone 
appeaſe our Deſires, or gratify them. Eft enim, ſays 
Naias Lib. 3. de conſolat. Philoſoph. prof. 2. omnium 
ſummum bonorum, cunttaque intra ſe bona continens, cui 
i quid abforet, ſummum eſſe non poſſet, quoniam non relin- 
eretur extrinſecus quod poſſet operari. Therefore in 
alone, and not in a created Good, confin'd within 
very narrow Limits, we ought to put our whole Fe- 
licity, which according to the Definition of the ſame 
2 is a State perfect by the Aſſemblage of all Sorts 
of Goods. 
4 It is a State, i. e. a Condition of Life, ſtable 
and permanent; otherwiſe it could not be a bleſ- 
e n iti res i 
condly, it is ect e Aſſembl of all 
2 to the Excluſion of al Evits, becauſe 
11 | it 
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it comprehends the ſovereign Good. | 

'This is the Notion of a true Beatitude, though Beati- 
tude is commonly diſtinguiſhed into two Sorts ; one 
which is a natural and imperfect Beatitude, or the Bea- 
titude of the Way; and the other ” and per- 
fect, or the the Beatitude of the Patrie. T'll ſpeak of 
theſe two Beatitudes in their Turn, and begin by the 
natural Beatitude. 

When I mention here a natural Felicity, I do not 
underſtand as I have done in the preceding Article, 
the chief End of all human Acts, 5 and phyſical; 
but only that Felicity, which the Philoſophers have 
aſſured us, can be acquired in this mortal Life, by our 
own natural Forces; which is ſo imperfect and lame, 
that it ſcarce deſerves the Name of Felicky ; which is 
perhaps the Reaſon, why the antient Philoſophers have 
taken ſo much Pains to eſtabliſh it. For as they could 
diſcover nothing among all created Beings that could 
entirely ſatisfy the human Deſires, they examined every 
one of them in vain, and after they had refuted the 
contrary Opinions, they at laſt could fix on nothing. 
Which Uncertainty, created an infinite Number of 
Opinions, all different from one another ; for St. Au- 
guſtin, Lib. 19. de civit. Dei, c. 2. quotes from Varro, 
two hundred and eighty eight different Sentiments of 
Philoſophers, on Beatitude. Therefore it is true what 
Seneca ſays, at the Beginning of his Book of a Bleſſed 
Life, That all want to live happy, but when they at- 
tempt to diſcover what can render Life happy, their Eyes 
grow dim. 

But as it would be too prolix, and in ſome Meaſure 
needleſs, to rehearſe here all thoſe different Opinions, 
PI confine myſelt to thoſe which have made a greater 
Number of Partiſans, and begin by the Sentiment of 
the Epicureans. | 

The antient and modern Philoſophers, do not agree 
among themſelves, what was the real Sentiment of 
Epicurus, of the human Felicity. For as that Philo- 
ſopher places that Felicity in the Senſe of Voluptuouſ- 
neſs, ſome have imagined that he meant thereby a ſen- 
ſual Voluptuouſneſs, others that he only underſtood the 
Tranquility of the Mind. The firſt Opinion has 
gained the greateſt Number of Partiſans ; who 
have ſent down to Poſterity the Reputation of Epi- 
curus, aſperſed with ſuch filthy Spots, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to waſh it off. Others, however, as well 
in paſt Ages as in our Time, have endeavour'd to 
clear him of that Infamy; as Torquatus apud Tull. 
Lib. 1. de finib. bon. & mal. Seneca, Lib. de vit. beat. 
c. 13. Diogenes Laertius, Lib. 10. Gaſſendi, in his 
Animadverſions on the roth Book of Laertius, and eſ- 
pecially in the 7th Book of the Life and Manners of 
Epicurus, c. 4, 5. &c. Eraſmus, in the Colloquy, in- 
titled Eraſmus. For all theſe pretend that Epicurus 
led a very regular Life, has commanded nothing 
but what is right and juſt, and meant no other Volup- 
tuouſneſs, than that which ariſes from the Practice of 
Virtue, 

As to what regards the Cyrenaicians, who had for 
their Chief Ariſtippus Qyrenenſis, it is without doubt, 
that they propos'd to themſelves no other Felicity, but 
that which conſiſts in filthy and ſenſual Voluptuouſ- 
neſs. As witneſled by Cicero, Lib. 3. de offic. towards 
the End. The impure Mabomet, is of the ſame Senti- 
ment in his Alcoran, which his Followers call the 
Book of Precepts; and which he has written for the 
Muſulmen, i. e. for thoſe who call themſelves by Au- 
tonomaſy, devoted to God. For where he ſpeaks of 
the Paradiſe which he promiſes to his Partiſans, in 
the Chapter of the Cow, of Women, Sc. it inculcates 
particularly the ſenſual Pleaſures, and engage them to 
the Obſervance of his Law, by the Hope of ſuch a 
Reward. . 

But however, if Epicurus has propos'd the ſenſual 
Pleaſures as the ſovereign Good, with the Cyrenaicians, 
Mahometans, and the vileſt Tribe. of the moſt filthy 
Men, he has purſued rather the Felicity of the Brutes, 
than a human Felicity. 

But if Epicurys is to be underſtood of the Voluptu- 
ouſneſs of the Mind, which thoſe enjoy who live pi- 
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ing to its Preſcriptions ; whom no Violence can deprive of 


ouſly and ſoberly, I'll deny with $ 

of folcares to 4 that of * Wickeq” 2 dect of 

wee borrow its Name for a Sanction gh Re. 
ucheries, and Brutalities. However it o their e. 

to obtain any other natural Felicity, bur cha dt 

conſiſts in the Tranquility of an innocent Min Which 

in the agreeable Practice of Virtue. d, and - 

If it be objected by the Cyrenaicians, that th 
ſual Voluptuouſneſs is deſired for itſelf. and ru ſer. 
ſupply the Place of the ſovereign Good. 1 * Can 
firſt, that the ſenſual Voluptuouſneſs is not d over 
every Body as a ſovereign. Good, but on! rage 
who being drowned in Blood and Fleſh! 7 Uok 
Taſte for ſpiritual Pleaſures. Secondly, it is d I 
one's ſelf to eſteem a ſovereign Good that wr, 
fired for itſelf, without the leaſt Appearance 4" © 
fon, by ſome ; otherwiſe we ſhould conſider en 
and Honours, which are deſired for then N 
the Avaricious and Ambitious, as a fovercior ( by 
but that only is to be called ſovereign Good, which 
can ſatisfy the Appetite of a Man, and can be 00 
ſed without Satiety and Anxiety. Jhat aj} 5 4 
. the ſenſual Voluptuouſneſs, ſays Boetius, Ii. 2 i of 
ſolat. Philoſoph. prof. 7. the Deſire Whereef is fall o 
Anxiety, and the Satiety of Repentance? ] 

The Sentiments of the Stoicians, on the human Fe 
licity, is diametrically oppoſite to that of th 
cians ; for they pre that Felicity in the ſole Virtue of 
the Mind, which they call Viſdom; as they do Mik, 
in the ſole Malice, which they ſtile Folly; and in kick L 
Manner, that even in the Privation of all the agreeable 
and profitable Goods, provided there was no Malice, they 
eſteemed that Man happy, who ſhould be indued with 
Virtue and Wiſdom. Becauſe they pretended, that 
that Wiſdom was ſufficient to itſelf, and wanted no fo- 
reign Succours; whence if the Acquiſition of the cor- 
poreal Goods, and thoſe of Fortune, could be defirable, 
it is not at all neceſſary ; ſince without it, a wiſe Man 
can eſteem himſelf happy. Nay, that it is even ſome- 
times expedient for a wiſe Man to procure his own 
Death, as did Marcus Cato, after the Battle of Phay- 
ſalia, not to be obliged to lead an ignominious Life. 
Therefore they called all other Goods, except Virtue, 
Preferment, and Commodities, not real Goods ; as 
they did not uſe to call any Thing elſe, except Vice 
and Folly, Evils, but only Incommodities, and Things 
to be avoided. 

But to be better informed of this Opinion, we mult 
conſult Seneca, a ſtrenuous Aſſerter of the Se& of the 
Stoicks, who teaches, Epiſt. 45. That it is not be whom 
the Vulgar call happy, or who poſſeſſes immenſe Riches, 
that is really fo ; but only he, whoſe whole Poſſeſſions are 
in his Mind, and deſpiſes Pride, Grandeur, and Mag- 
niſicence; who ſees no Body with whom be would change 
Condition ; who values nothing in a Man, but what 
makes him a Man, his Soul; who ſubmits himſelf to Ne. 
ture, follows punctually its Directions, and lives accor & 
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bis domeſtick Peace; who turns Evil into Good; bo is 
ſure of bis Judgment, immoveable, intrepid; who can be 
mov'd by Force, but not difturb'd, &c. | 
But though the Stoicks boaſt of all theſe Thing, 
they could never perſuade prudent and diſcreet Men, 
that the whole human Felicity, ſo entirely conſiſts in 
the outward Shew of a vain Virtue, as never to be d. 
ſturb'd by Sickneſs, Poverty, and the other Incom- 
modities of Life ; for even true Virtue itſelf, which 5 
very different from the vain Oſtentation of the Sie, 
cannot be called Beatitude, but only the Way to 5 
ſince it cannot of itſelf, render a Man happy, but can 
only help him to acquire in Time, that ſovereign 
to which he is naturally inclin'd. j 
St. Auguſtine reproves very well this a 
Sentiment of the Stoicks, Epiſt. 135. otherwiic AY 
num. 2. otherwiſe c. 1. in theſe Words: Unde 2 
rorem abſurdiſimum laꝑſi ſunt, ut cum aſſeverant ur fa 
in Phalaridis tauro beatam eſſe ſapientem, © 0gant fo 
teri vitam beatam aliquando eſſe fug iendam; 2 2 
enim malis corporis tedunt, atque in eorum moleſt ATE 
viſſimis abſcedendum ex hac vitd eſſe d ſcernus whence 


are fallen in a very abſurd Error, for 

"of 1711 that a wiſe Man can be happy 
en in the Bull of Phalaris, they muſt be forced to 
calls, that æ happy Life is ſometimes to be avoided. 
For they are overcome by the great Number of In- 
6miries, and declare, that it is licite to accelerate 
their Death, to rid themſelves of the greateſt Calami- 
tics, And lower, num. 3. O nimium ſuperba jattantia ! 


. al 


T hrata vita eſt in cruciatibus corporis, cur non in ea 
r manet ſapiens ut ruatur : fi autem miſera eſt, quid ob- 
y ſecro te, nift Tiphus impedit ne, fateatur ? 1. e. O too 
e monſtrouſiy proud Oftentation ! If the Felicity of this 
0 Life can be found in Torments, why ſhould not the 
8 Wiſe remain in them, to enjoy it? But if on the con- 


trary, ſuch Life is miſerable, what could hinder them 
from confefling it, but their Pride? . 
The Peripateticians are of Opinion, that Felicity is 
al that's good and perfect, ſo as to ſatisfy entirely a 
human Appetite. Hence they do not place it in the 
ſole Pleafure with the Epicureans, nor in Virtue alone 
with the Stoicks, but that every Body ſhould live ac: 
cording to Nature, To live according to Nature, is 
interpreted by Piſo, Vivere ex hominis naturd undique 
perfettd, & nibil requirente, i. e. To live according to 
human Nature every Way perfect, and wanting no- 
thing. In that Senſe Beatitude is defined by Ariſtotle, 
chief of the Peripateticians, lib. 1. Ethic. c. 6. Ope- 
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i, e. An Operation of the Soul, according to Virtue, 
in a Life every Way perfect, 0 

It is call'd an Operation, not an Habit or Faculty; 
for which he gives this Reaſon, c. 9. of the ſame 
Book, That as in the Olympick Games, the moſt 
beautiful, or ſtrongeſt, were not crowned, but thoſe 
only who fought and conquered ; likewiſe, thoſe only 
who act juſtly and honeſtly, obtain the Crown of Fe- 
licity. But, however, this Reaſon ſeems only to prove, 
that the Acts of Virtue are only the Road to Beatitude, 
not the Beatitude itſelf : Which is rather a certain per- 
manent State, as we have quoted it from Boetius, than 
an Act, or tion which ſoon paſſes; as we will 
ſhew hereafter, But as this Operation muſt be very 
excellent, Ariſtotle refers it to the Mind, not to the 
Body: But he is not pleas'd to tell us what, and which 
it is; though he ſays, that it muſt be according to Vir- 
tue, been Virtue is the moſt ſtable of all human 
Goods, which cannot be raviſhed from us in Spite of 
us, as are all external Goods, nor forgotten as Learn- 
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"Fe adds, in a Life every Way perfect and wanting 
nthing ; becauſe there are ſeveral Things to be join'd 
to Virtue to acquire the Beatitude, which is a State 
perfect by the Aggregation of all Sorts of Goods. 

And, Firſt, There are required the internal Goods, 
either of the Mind, as Science, Prudence, &c. and of 
the Body, as Beauty, Health, Strength, without which 
no Body can every Way be happy; for if fome of 
2 Advantages be wanting, they are always wiſh'd 


Secondly, The external Goods, or the Goods of 
Fortune, are likewiſe neceſſary; which Virtue uſes 
Inſtruments, or Aſſiſtants: Therefore Riches are 
wanted for Magnificence; Power, for the Accom- 
2 of Promiſes; Friends, for Authority and 

eem. | 
There are required beſides Nobility, Glory ; i. e. a 
Reputation; and even Praiſe and Honour, i. e. a 
Reputation ſuſtain'd by noble Deeds; for Honour re- 
lects reve _ the Perſon who reſpects, than on the 

on reſpected. 
Laſtly, All theſe Things muſt be perpetual ; for as 
ne Swallow does not make the Spring, ſays Ariſtotle, 
ak, « Ethic, c. 6. neither can one Day make a Man 
. * 

This is the Sentiment of Ariſtotle, and of the Peri. 
Pateticians on Beatitude. In which, howeyer, he 
* mention of the ſovereign Good, or of God. 

or though in the firſt Book of the Ethicks, c. 10. he 
onliders Beatitude as a Gift from Heaven, he not- 
"ithſtanding declares that it muſt be acquired by Stu- 
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dy and Practice; fo that if a Man be indued with 
ſome human Virtues, and has beſides, Friends, Ho- 
nours, and Riches, he may be ſuppoſed to enjoy a Fe- 
licity, without God; which is contrary to Reaſon: I 
confeſs that the Beatitude mentioned by Ariſtotle; is 
imperfect; and ſuch as he imagines can be enjoyed in 
this Life. For no Body is properly happy in this 
mortal Life, ſubject to ſo many Calamities: And if 
there could be any Felicity in it, it ſhould rather be 
placed in the Tranquility of the Mind, and an 

able Security, than in the Operation of the Soul. 

But how could that Felicity be compatible; with 
that Multitude of Evils we are environed with, ever 
ſince Adam's Sin? Let's hear on that Subject, the 
Holy Ghoſt ſpeaking in Fob. A Man, fays he, xiv. 1. 
that is born of a Woman, is of few Days and full of 
Trouble, Neither can thoſe Miſeries be removed by 
thoſe Commodities required by Ariſtotle, to render a 
Man happy ; for if he be in Health, he is afraid of 
Diſeaſes, if rich, full of Honours, and powerful, he 
1s expoſed to Jealouſy and Envy ; whence he is afraid 
of Aſſaſſins, Thieves, of Fire, and all that can hinder 
this Life from being ſecure and happy. An tu poten- 
tem cenſes, ſays Boctius, lib. 3. de conſolat. Philoſpb. 
prof. 5. quem videas velle quod non paſſit efficere ? Poten- 
tem cenſes, qui ſatellite latus ambit qui quos terret, ipſe 
plus metuit, i. e. Can you imagine that Man — 
whom you ſee wanting what he cannot accompliſh ? 
Can you imagine him powerful who is — with 
Satellites? and who is more afraid of thoſe he keeps in 
Awe than they are afraid of him. And lower, ſpeak- 
ing of Friends, an prefidio ſunt amici, quos non virtus, 
ſed fortuna conciliat ? ſed quem felicitas amicum facit in- 
fortunium facit inimicum? i. e. What Dependance can 
we have on Friends who are the Proſelytes of Fortune, 
not of Virtue? But whom Felicity has made Friends, 
Misfortune makes Enemies. And having thus con- 
ſidered all the different created Goods, which are too 
imperfect to ſatisfy our Mind, he concludes at laſt 
Prof. 10, that there is no true Felicity to be expected 
in this Life, but only in the other, where our Mind 
will be ſatiated with God. | 

If it is ſo, Ariftotle had no Reaſon to 7 Solon, 
lib. 1. Ethic. xi. for being of Opinion, no Man 
could be happy but after his Death; and for denying 
the Felicity of C ſus, though loaded with Riches and 
Glory. In fact it is certain, that thoſe who are conſi- 
dered as the moſt happy in this Life, are always to fear 
the Inconſtancy of Fortune : For where there is Fear, 
there is no Security, no Tranquility of Mind, which 
are all requiſite for a true Felicity : Therefore, 


| —— ultima ſemper 
Expectanda dies hominis dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo, ſuprema que funera debet, 


Among the Pagan Philoſophers, none have ap- 
proached nearer the Truth than the Platonicians , 
whence St. Auguſtin, lib. 10. de civit. Det, c. 29. ſpeaks 
to them thus, Videtis utcungue, etfi de longinquo, etſi acie 
caligante, patriam in qud manendum eſt, ſed viam qua 
eundem eſt, non tenetis, i. e. You ſee however, though 
afar off, though a Multitude darken the Sight, the 
Cour.try, where we are to ſettle, but do not follow the 
Way which leads to it. St. Auguſtin meant here, by 
Way, the Incarnation of the Son of God, whereby we 
are ſaved. 

For Plato (tho' he ſeems to believe that there is a 
certain Felicity in this Life, enjoyed by God's Friends, 
who exerciſe themſelves in - _ eh Do and 
ſpeculative Diſciplines, and eſpecially Arithmetick) 
teaches, r that whe is no ſolid and 
true Felicity but in the other Life. Therefore he af- 
firms, That all thoſe who depart this Life appear before 
a juſt Fudge, from whom they hear an irrevocable Sen- 
tence; whence if the Souls, while they have been incar- 
cerated in their Bodies, have reſiſted the Cupidities, and 
cleaved to God by Wiſdom and Virtue ; he believes, 
that they can entertain a great Hope at the Point o 
Death, that they are to receive the Reward due to their 

3 Virtue, 
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Virtue, and be raviſbed from theſe tranſitory Manſions, 
to everlaſting ones of Glory; where they are to enjoy, 1e 
all Eternity, an unalterable and ſovereign Good. But if 
they have abandoned themſelves to the captious Charms of 
this World, and have neglected to pray the ſupreme Being, 
to corrett their Errors and Vices, they are to be dragged 
by thoſe Devils, who have been Companions or Guardians 
of their criminal Life, into a Place of Torments, where 
they are to be puniſhed for their Crimes. So that if they 
can expiate them, they are, after they have been purged, 
to obtain the Reward of their Virtues ;, but if their Crimes 
cannot be waſhed away, they are to be co d to eter- 
nal Torments. 

But however Plato has erred, in that he imagined, 
that the Souls were ſhut up in Bodies, as in Priſons, 
for certain Crimes they had committed in their former 
Life. But all the reſt he has wrote of Beatitude, ex- 
cept that he has not known the right Way which leads 
to it, viz, the divine Mediator, 1s very little different 
from the Chriſtian Truth. For with the Chriſtians he 
has placed Man's Felicity in God alone; which is the 
Reaſon why the antient Fathers have all very much 
recommended the Philoſophy of Plato. Let every Bo- 
dy be filent, ſays St. Auguſtin, lib. 8. de civit. Dei, c. 8. 
before thoſe Philoſophers who have not ſaid that that Man 
was happy who poſſeſſed his Body, or his Mind, but who 
enjoys God; not as he enjoys bis Body or his Mind, or 
as a Friend, bis Friend, but as the Eye enjoys Light. 

For Plato in Phedone, and Thæcteto, affirms, that 
the ſovereign Good of the Soul is God's Similitude; and 
that no Body can become like that divine Sun, unleſs 
he be irradiated with ſome Infuſion of his Light ; and 
conſequently that the ſovereign Good of the Soul con- 
ſiſts in the Contemplation of God, or in the Union of 
the human Kind with the divine Light. And if we 
believe Plato, this Good poſſeſſes the Mind, and 
from thence deſcends in the Will. | 

Ariſtotle is offended at Plato's calling the Idea, or 
Contemplation of the ſovereign Good, the human Fe- 
licity; and on that Account purſues him (tho* Plato 
had been his Maſter) Lib. 1. Ethic. c. 4. after he had 
declared, that Plato was his Friend, but much more the 
Truth. And he argues with him, as if Plato had un- 
derſtood nothing elſe by the Idea of Good, than that 
Notion of Good call'd tranſcendent, and ideal; when 
as he had rather deſign'd thereby the Contemplation 
of Good in its Eſſence, or the Viſion of God Face to 
Face : As it can be plainly ſeen throughout his whole 
Book, Of the Republick. 

From this Sentiment of Plato, of God and of the 
human Felicity, we'll paſs to what the Chriſtian Faith 
teaches us of a Supernatural Beatitude. b 

If it be impoſſible that the human Felicity ſnould 
conſiſt in created Goods, i. e. in the external ones of 
Fortune, viz. in Riches, Honours, Dignities, Cc. or 
in thoſe of the Body, as Health, Beauty, Strength; 
or in thoſe of the Mind, viz. Science and Virtue 
ſince all thoſe Sorts of Goods are imperfect; and or- 
dered towards one far more excellent; it muſt be ſaid 
with St. Auguſtin, the laſt Book, De civit. Dei, the laſt 
Chapter, That be who has given the Virtue, is to be the 
Reward of Virtue ; ſince he can give nothing better, and 
greater than himſelf : What elſe could he have ſaid by his 
Prophet, I'll be their God, and they'll be my People; 
but that II be all that they can defire, their Life, Sal- 
As Honour, Glory, their Peace, and all Sorts of 

004s ? 

This Felicity is juſtly call'd ſupernatural, becauſe it 
cannot be obtained by our natural Strength, but only 
by the Aſſiſtance of God's Grace: It can notwith- 
ſtanding be call'd natural, if by the Name natural, 
we underſtand what becomes a Man according to Na- 
ture, For we have heretofore ſhewn, that God was 
in Fact, the laſt, natural, and phyſical End of all 
Things ; becauſe all Things have been created for 
him. But he may be call'd, in a more particular Man- 
ner, the laſt natural End of Man; uſe human 
Nature is ſo filled with him alone, that it cannot be 


ſatiated with any Thing elſe : Therefore there is no 


other objective Beatitude, as they call it, or no other 
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Objeft of human Felicity, but God himſelf 
while we are intimately united, we ate 
„„ . 
Beſides this ohjelt ive Beatitude, which . 
the Object which renders us happy, hn in 
call d formal; on which the Schools are mach * a 
This formal Beatitude is the Manner whereby Uvide. 
Soul is rendered b in the Poſſeſſion, aps 
of the ſovereign Good : Or, it is the State of 1 
repofing herſelf in the 8 Good, which * 
and loves : Or, a fweet Conjunttion of the Soul, with o 
preſent and poſſeſſed. Becauſe whoever poſſes Gay 2 
happy : Therefore the formal Felicity is better 4 
fined the Poſſeſſion of the ſovereign * 
The Tomifts place the Eſſence of this Beating. 
the intuitive Viſion of God. The Scotiſts in the 
Love. And ſeveral, in the 7oy ariſing from 
templation of God. 
They call intuitive Viſion, that whey: 
Objedt preſent, and Face to Face: And ke a 
that whereby we are united to the ſovereign Gy * prin 
ſent-and poſſeſſed, as to our chief End. Ang, Ll 
veatifick Joy, the perfect and pleafing Senſe a created 
Mind is affected with in a Re- union with (hs ſoverzi 
Good, ſo as to defire nothing more; but ſhould _ 
in it as in a vaſt Ocean of Pleaſures. That Jo the 
Bleſſed are inebriated with, in the Preſence and Poſer. 
ſion of God, is call'd primary, and beatifick; bur 
there is another Sort of Joy, 1 and acceſſory 
which is only an Appendix of Felicity ; whereby the 
Bleſſed rejoice in their Beatitude. 
Therefore the intuitive Viſion, which wants an Obe 
ject preſent, differs from the Viſſon, which they call 
ideal or abſtrattive ; whereby an abſent Object is only 
repreſented by the Idea. The Peripateticians imagine 
this Idea to be commonly abſtracted from Things, 
though the Idea of God, and all other innate Ideas, 
are not abſtracted from Things, as we'll ſhew here- 


uilive 
e Con- 


after: Whence it ſhould be better call'd an imperfect 


and ideal Knowledge, than abſtractive. 

There are three of Knowledge within us; 
or God infuſes three Kinds of Light into our Minds: 
Firſt, the Light of Nature; whereby we naturally 
know God himſelf, and ſeveral other Things. Se- 
condly, the Light of Grace, or of Faith by Jeſus Chrift, 
whereby the divine Myſteries are manifeſted to us ; 
as the Trinity of the divine Perſons, in Unity of Na- 
ture; the Incarnation of the Word, Cc. and, Third- 
ly, the Light of Glory, whereby God lets himſelf be 

een by the Bleſſed, in his Glory, Of the firſt Sort 


of Light the Royal Prophet ſpeaks, Pſal. iv. 7. The 


Light of thy Face hath ſbined upon us, O Lord. Si- 
meon mentions the ſecond, Luk. ii. 32. in theſe Words, 
A Light to lighten the Gentiles, And of the Third, 
is commonly underſtood the ow Verſe of the Pſalm, 
In thy Light we ſhall ſee Light. | 
7e theſe Party uk of Lights anſwer three Sorts 
of Love, viz. a natural Love; or the natural Inclina- 
tion we have towards our ſovereign Good. A ſuper 
natural Love, or Charity, which the Holy Ghoſt, 
through Cbriſt, infuſes within us; that deſpiſing all 
terreſtrial Things, we ſhould have no Taſte bur for 
what is in Heaven. Laſtly, a Love of Fruitin 
whereby the Bleſſed are perfectly united to God, * 
their ſovereign Good; and who inebriates _ 
an inconceivable Pleaſure. The Love where _ 
love God, either naturally or ſupernaturally, & 7 
Love of Deſire, which does not render us really "PP? 
but only in Hope. The Love of Adheſion, 0 
tion, is call'd the have 8 whereby the 
are intimately united to . 

Therefore * Bleſſed ſhall ſee God, love him, . 
be delighted in him: But it is much puted, elſes 
ther the Vigon, or the Love, or the Joy, exp 
the Eſſence of Felicity. 

For my Part I o of Opinion, that the {ov 
Beatitude conſiſts in the Joy reſulting from Oo is the 
and Love of God : Since the formal 20 kh De- 
State of a created Soul, whereby ſhe 17 * her lo- 
light and Pleaſure, * entirely fatisfy'd, n gn 
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.ereign Good; ſeen Ind beloved, as in her laſt End : 
Which State, "ar Condition, of a created Soul, 1s a 
which God, whom ſhe ſees and 
ign Good, inebriates her * 
or the Joy or 
intimate, and exquiſit reeable Senſe ſhe 
bet el wich in the 2 oſſeſſion of ſome 
Good: Whence, if it be the ſovereign Good, the 
Pleaſure or Jo will be entirely perfe& and compleat; 
ſoch as that o the Bleſſed, who deſire nothing more, 
but repoſe themſelves in the ſovereign Good. There- 
fore a formal Beatitude conſiſts in a ſovereign Joy, 
Pleaſure, or Delectation. 8 
Having thus diſcovered what was the ſovereign 
Good, and what that End towards which all our Ac- 
tions have a Tendency, we muſt conſider at preſent, 
thoſe human Acts, ſuch as they are to be directed by 
Rules of Ethicks, towards that End. | a 
Therefore we muſt ſearch firſt, what is a human 
Act, and how many. Secondly, if all human Acts be 


* 
# « 


human Acts be good or bad, and none indifferent. 
Fifthly, which is the Uſage of the AﬀeCtions of the 
Soul, and if they be ſubject to the Rules of the 
Ethicks. | 

I call, with St. Thomas, 1, 2. qugſ. 1. art. 1. a hu- 
man Act that which is done by a Man, acting like a 
Man; i. e. with Prudence and Reflection; that a hu- 
man Act may be diſtinguiſhed from that called the 
Act of a Man, and which is done without the leaſt 
Reflection. 

Of thoſe human Ads, ſome are interiors, commonly 
called eliciti, or gained; and the other exteriors, cal- 
kd imperati, or commanded. 

The interior As, are thoſe which are gain'd from 
the Will, and are accompliſhed in it; as the Acts of 
Love and Hatred. 

The exterior Ads, are commanded from the Will, 
but are executed by our corporeal Strength, as Walk- 
ing, Speaking, Writing, Oc. and even of theſe Acts 
ſeveral are called tranſitory, becauſe they 

from the active Cauſe, to a foreign Object, as Writing, 
Sinking, Building, Ac. Others are called immanent, 
becauſe they — 2 nothing ſenſible beyond the ac- 
tive Cauſe, as ſhaking the Head, the Motion of the 
Arm, rubbing the Eye, c. But however, thoſe are 
more properly called imminent As, which remain in 
the Mind, as Love and Hatred. | 

To find the Number of the interior Acts, every 
one muſt be attentive to what paſſes within him. 

For firft, we irreſiſtibly deſire Good in general, or 
our Beatitude, and avoid Evil or Miſery ; whence the 
firſt Act of our Will, is the Love of Good in general, 
or of our Felicity, and a Hatred for Evil or Miſery. 
Therefore Good in general, or our Felicity, if it be 
conſidered as it is convenient to us, is very well term'd, 
the primary Object of our Will. But if it be conſider- 
ed as it fixes and terminates our Deſires, it is called the 
aſt End. Laſtly, if it be conſider'd as rendering us 
"appy by its Poſſeſſion, it is called our Felicity. 

dly, that we may gain the Good and avoid the 
— * 3 Lb taken, therefore the ſecond 
of our Will is Conſultation, or an iry into 
the Means to conduct us to our End. OY 
Thirdly, after that Conſultation, we chuſe one of 
thoſe Means, arid thus the third Act of our Will is 
Efion, which is not ill defin'd, the Aſſumption 
5 %e Means before another, in order to gain our 


Fourthly, where through that Means we have gai 
ur End, we 11 in it and — 
eſpecially if ing remains to be deſired; whence 
the laſt Act of our Will is Fruition. But if by Misfor- 
e * d, he 
complain and grieve at it, eſpecially if he could 
not extricate himſelf From it. » . 
1 has very near followed this Order, for 
* ſix illleit, or interior Acts of our Will, 
whereof oe” the End, viz. Will itſelf, or as 
they | 4 to » Volition, Intention, and Fruition; 
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voluntary. Thirdly, if it be free. Fourthly, if all fat 
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and three the Means to obtain that End, viz. Cob. 
ſent, Election, and Uſe. n . 
They call Means all thoſe Things which are condu- 
cive towards obtaining the End, as Pharmacy is to- 
wards recovering Health. 5 
Volition is defin'd in the Schools, a ſimple Love of 
the End, without the leaſt Regard to the Means con- 
ducive to that End. Therefore it is ſometimes called 
Velleity, becauſe —_— Deſires are often expreſs'd, 
by the Imperfect Tenſe of the Optative Mood; as 
an idle and indolent Man often expreſſes himſelf thus, 
O] I would grow learned, or rich; but mean while, he 
hates Labour and Study, which are the Means condu- 
cive to Learning and Riches. But a laborious and di- 
ligent Man, ſpeaks always in the Indicative Mood, 
viz, I will grow learned, I will grow rich, c. and 
preſently * * himſelf to Work and Study; which 
is very expreſs'd by Solomon in theſe Words, 
Prov. xiii. 4. The Soul of the Sluggard deſires and has 
nothing ; but the Soul of the Diligent ſhall be made 


Intention is term'd, the Af of tbe Mill whereby we tend 
to our End through certain Means. Though thoſe 
Means are not determined till the Acceſſion of the 
Election. 8 * . 

Laſtly, Fruition is an Ad of the Will, cleaving to the 
Good poſſeſſed, as to the laſt and ſovereign Good; for ac- 
cording to St. Auguſtin, Lib. 1. de Doctrin. Chriſt. 
c. 4. to enjoy, is to be tied by Love to ſomething for 
the Sake — that Thing alone. Whence it is under- 
ſtood, that Fruition, properly ſo called, is not of the 
Means, but of the laſt End. As the Maſter of 
the Sentences teaches it, from St. Auguſtin, Lib. 1. 
diſtin. 1. he believes that all the human Ma- 
lice, conſiſts in theſe two Things, viz. to enjoy 
Things which are only to be uſed, and to uſe Things 
which are to be enjoyed; or to enjoy the Creatures, 
which are only profitable Goods, and ordain'd to ar- 
rive at the Poſſeſſion of God; and make Uſe of God 
as a Means to arrive at ſotnething, while he alone can 
fix our Deſires, and bleſs us with a perfect and indici- 
ble Joy. Theſe are the Acts of the Vill, which re- 
gard the End, according to St. Thomas. 

Thoſe which regard the Means, ate, Conſent; Elec- 
tion, and Uſe, which are ſaid to be preceded by Con- 
fultation, or Deliberation, commonly attributed to the 
ſole Underſtanding, but falſly. 

Therefore Conſent, according to that Doctrine, is 
commonly defin'd an Act of the Will conſenting to 
the Underſtanding, which judges, after a mature De- 
liberation, that one Means is more convenient than 
another, 

But as neither Judgment, nor, conſequently, Delibe- 
ration, pertains to the Underſtanding alone, as I'll ſnew 
in the Metaphyſick, we muſt define Conſent in ſome 
other Manner, where we'll explain what is Delibera- 
tion, Conſultation, or Council. 

Deliberation, or Conſultation, is an Enquiry into the 
Means, which pertains both to the Underſtanding 
and Will ; to the Underſtanding becauſe it conceives 
thoſe Means, and to the Will becauſe in examining 
them, it judges if this is preferable to that. 

Conſent ſeetns to be nothing elſe but an A of the 
Will, from the previous Perception of the Und 8 
ing, approving one Means rather than another. 

Election, or the Aſumption of one Means before 
the other, differs very little from the Conſent. 

Uſe is an AZ of the Will, whereby it makes Uſe of 
the corporeal Powers ſubject to it; and applies them 
to the Means in order to gain the End propos'd. | 

We have called As commanded; thoſe which are 
commanded by the Will, and performed by the other 
Faculties ; which Definition has been the Occaſion of 
ſeveral Queries in the Schools, and is of too much Con- 
ſequence to be paſſed by in Silence. 

t is aſked firſt, what is commanded, and which Fa- 
culty it belongs to? I anſwer, in the Canoniſt's Dia- 
lect, that Command is an Act of ſomething ſuperior, 
intimating 1 i. e. denunciating ſomething, 
or inculcating it in che Mind, and compelli 9 
11 orm 
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form it. Therefore it includes the Underſtanding and 
Will. The Underſtanding, becauſe what is intimated, 


muſt penetrate the inmoſt Receſs of the Mind to be 
underſtood ; and the Will, becauſe Impulſion 1s an 
Act of the Will, not of the Underſtanding ;' and 
as Command conſiſts particularly in that Authority, and 
Impulſion; hence it ſeems that it ought to be attribu- 
ted to the Will, eſpecially in this Place where it is no- 
thing elſe but an Act of the Will, moving and directing 
the inferior Powers, i. e. the Organs of the Senſes, 
which the Creator has ſubjected to it. Though St. Tho- 
mas, 1, 2. queſt. 17. art. 1. ſeems to differ a little 
from this Sentiment, where he ſays, that Command 1s 
an Act of our Reaſon, not of our Will. But all o- 
thers define Command by an Act of the Will, whence 
this Diſtich : | 


Sic volo, fic jubeo, fit pro ratione voluntas. 


They aſk, ſecondly, if the Will moves the Under- 
ſtanding, and be moved by the Underſtanding in its 
Turn ? 

St. Thomas anſwers, 1, 2. queſt. 9. art. 1. that 
the Intelle& is mov'd by the Will as to the Practice of 
the Act, i. e. as to acting, or not acting; but that 
the Will is mov'd by the Intellect, as to the Species 
of the Act, i. e. to act this or that. : 

But however, the Intelle& is not always mov'd by 
the Will in the Perception, as to the Practice of the 
Act; either becauſe the Perception is not an Action, 
but a paſſive Affection, or a Modification of the Un- 
derſtanding; or becauſe Ideas or Perceptions, are of- 
ten excited in our Underſtanding againſt our Inclina- 
tion; though ſometimes the Will directs the Under- 
ſtanding towards its Perceptions; and in that Senſe can 
be ſaid to move the Underſtanding ; but it is bet- 
ter to ſay that the Mind moves itſelf towards the Un- 
derſtanding. 

They aſk, thirdly, if the Will commands the Mo- 
tions of the ſenſitive Appetite? 

St. Thomas anſwers, 1, 2. queſt 17. art. 7. that the 
Will governs the ſenſitive Appetite, with a political, 
not a deſpotical Empire. For he diſtinguiſhes two 
Sorts of Powers, viz. a deſpotick one, which is irreſiſt- 
ible, ſuch as the Power of a Maſter over his Servants ; 
and a political or civil one, which is leſs rigid ; as that 
of a King or Prince over his Subjects. Which Diſtinc- 
tion he borrows from Ariſtotle, Lib. 1. politic. c. 5. At- 
terwards he conſiders in the ſenſitive Appetite, either 
the Quality, or Diſpoſition of the Body, which conſiſts 
- in the Motion of the animal Spirits, or the rational 
Soul itſelf, which on Occaſion of that Motion, is 
HE to love the ſenſible Good, or to avoid 

Lvil. 

Therefore it is with a very great Appearance of 
Reaſon, that the Will is ſaid to have a political Em- 
pire, or Power on the various Motions of the ſenſi- 
tive Appetite; in as much as it can, in ſome Meaſure, 
moderate thoſe Motions, if it it be very attentive 
to thoſe Things which give Occaſion to the other Mo- 
tions. But notwithſtanding, it does not govern thoſe 
Motions with a deſpotick Power. Neither can it be 
an exceptionable Obſtacle to their being excited in the 
Organs of the Body, either from the Diſpoſition of 
the Body, or the various Occaſion of the Obejcts. 
Though our Will, can even now after the Fall of the 
human Nature, refuſe to obey the Motions of the ſen- 
ſitive Appetite, though they be excited within us a- 
gainſt our Will. In the State of Innocence, all 
the Motions of the Body were entirely ſubject to 
Reaſon. 

They aſk, fourthly, if the Will commands the 
internal Senſes, viz. the Force of Imagination and 
Memory ? 

I anſwer, that it does not command them, becauſe 
ſeveral 22 or Repreſentations, are excited within 
us againſt our Will; neither can we remember, or for- 
get ſeveral Things when we pleaſe. 

They aſk, fifthly, if the Will commands the exter- 
nal Senſes, and the motrice Faculty ? 
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Will as ſpontaneous, which is done 


but voluntary becomes only rational Bei 


ick Principle, knowing every Thin 


I anſwer, that it commands the 
far as it can have any Aſcendancy . Senſes, 0 
while they are ſound, v. g. it can cloſs 4 r Or | 
Eyes at Pleaſure ;. but if the Eyes or Ear "Hyun the 
it cannot hinder the Light, Colours, or ch OPened, 
being made ſenſible to us. © San, from 

Likewiſe it commands the.motri | 
Motions, which are called K-45 N in thoſe 
tion of ler Arms, Feet, Cc. but it 1 
mand thoſe which are neceſſary, ſuch ot com. 
of the Heart, and Arteries. t 3 Motion 
voluntary Motions are eſteemed human Ads none but 


From this I'Il proceed to examine 
man Acts are voluntary. W of by. 
That is ſaid to be voluntary, which Proceeds from the 
treely and withour 


any Coaction. The ſpontaneous and | 

among them, in 55 W An, differ 
neous, but every ſpontaneous Act is not ul 
For the ſpontaneous is alſo attributed to Beat a), 
Things inanimated; for a Horſe runs to 


tancouſly, and Water is ſaid to flow — 
But however, Ariſtotle has confin'd fc 
that only which is voluntary, whence * MANEOUS ty 


Lib. 3. Ethic, c. 3. that which is done be ek, 


Nn . relatin 
tion, i. e. which is done by the Will, wh * i 2 


ſick to the rational Agent, viz. Man; eu 
the ſame Thing with 4 Mind itſelf, Abr d which e 

f Ie, Which knows all 
the Things in which the Action conſiſts, or which 
knows the Object, End, and Circumſtances of the 
Action. 

The Objef of the Action, is that to ; 
Action tends. The End, that for r oma 
done. And, the Circumſtances, are all thoſe Things 
— accompany the Action, as TI explain here- 

Voluntary, could be defin'd more conciſely, that 
which is done with the Underſtanding, Knowledge, and 
the Will's Conſent. For there are two Things diame- 
trically oppolite to voluntary, viz. Force or Coaftion, 
and Ignorance. Force is defin'd by the Juriſconſultus, 
Paul, Leg. 2. digeſt. Titul. quod motis cauſa, &c. the 
Impetuoſity of a very great Thing which cannot be re- 
pelled; to which it ſhould be added, and contrary to 
the Propenſity of the Will: And Ignorance is an Ab- 
ſence of Knowledge. Hence it follows, that involun- 
tary is very well defin'd by Ariſtotle, Lib. 3. Ethic. c. 1, 
that which is done either by Force or Ignorance. Il 
ſay then with Ariſtotle, that Force or Violence, 1s an 
inſuperable Obſtacle to what's called voluntary: Or 
that all Things done by Force are involuntary, becauſe 
we call voluntary what is done ſpontaneouſly, and 
with the Propenſity of the Will, which is not the Cale 
of Things done by Force, v. g. when any Body 5 
put in Priſon, he is not ſuppoſed to enter it ſponta- 
neouſly, but on the contrary, does it againſt his Wil. 
But as there are two Kinds of Acts of the Will as 
heretofore obſerved) viz. interior and „ of 
called elliciti, as Love and Hatred; and exterior ot 
commanded Acts, as Ambulation, Locution, &. 
we muſt examine which of them can be properly 
Force, or ſubject to an external Violence. 

The Will cannot be forced with regard to inter 
and proper Acts, becauſe thoſe Acts are done with 1 
Propenſity of the Will; ſince that is Violence which 1 
done againſt the Inclination of the Will. For Love, 
for Inſtance, cannot be againſt the Will's ben 
For if Violence could be done to the Will, it ＋ . 
be willing and unwilling at one and the ſame 2 
It would be willing from an Hypothelis, PA hich 
willing becauſe it would be repugnant to ith airy 
is abſurd. Therefore the Will I" be fo 
Regard to interior and proper Acts. 

It it be objected that God is more potent 1 — py 
Will, and therefore can force it, even WI be 
to interior Acts; I'll anſwer, that though, ding, 
more powerful than our Will, he not w. 1 make 
cannot force it; but only can Me en. 
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. Elling of unwilling it was before, For as we have 
2 already, to Foros the Will with Regard to in- 
terior and proper Acts, is to move it againſt its own 
Inclination 3 3 that it would be willing unwilling, 
which implies a Contradiction. Therefore God 
changes the Will by his Grace, but not forces it. 

The ſame cannot be ſaid of the exterior or com- 
manded Acts with Regard to which the Will can be 
violated ; becauſe thoſe Acts are commanded by the 
Will, and are practis'd by the corporeal Faculties, 
which can be forced. For a Perſon can ſtop the Arm 
of another againſt his Will. | ; | 

Fear, is very near to Coaction, which Fear, is a 
Trepidation of the Mind, cauſed by a preſent or future 
Danger. The Diſtinction of Fear into a violent or 
flight Fear, muſt be taken from the Genius of the Per- 
ſon frightened. But however, the Fear of Death, of 
Mutilation, and the like, is always great. There- 
yg Thing done through a t Fear, 1s (ac- 
cording, to Ariſtotle, lib. 3. Ethic. c. 1.) abſolutely and 
in itſelf involuntary, becauſe the Will is repugnant 
to it: Such is the Act of a Perſon who delivers his 
Purſe to a Thief, becauſe threaten'd with Death if he 
refuſes. Whence all that's contracted through a great 
Fear, the Laws declare it void. 

But, notwithſtanding, if Things done through Fear 
are conſider*d reſpectively to a greater Evil, either 
real or apparent, which they deſire to avoid, they 
muſt be accounted voluntary, according to Ariſtotle's 

inion, Lib. 3. Ethic. c. 1. ſince they proceed from 
the Will with a Knowledge of all the Things relating 
to the Action; e. g. when the Captain of a Ship, 
during a Tempeſt, thro' Fear of the imminent Dan- 
ger, to avoid Death, and fave his Life, throws Part 
of the Cargo into the Sea, his Act is voluntary, tho' 

ated through Fear, becauſe his Will is determined to 
that Jet, and knows all the Circumſtances of that 
Action. 

If I be aſked the Difference between acting through 


Fear, and acting with Fear ? I'll anſwer, that he acts 


through Fear, who, without it, had not acted in that 
Manner: And he acts with Fear, whoſe Action is ac- 
companied with Fear, but is not the Cauſe thereof : 
Thus, a Thief robs with Fear, not through Fear; for 
if there was no Fear, he would ſtill be more willing 
to rob: So that nothing hinders the Acts done with 
Fear from being voluntary. 

We muſt, at preſent, inform ourſelves what is Ig- 
norance; how many Sorts of Ignorance ; and which is 
the Ignorance which hinders an Action from being 
voluntary. 

Ignorance, in genergl, is the Abſence, or Want of 
Knowledge; which if join'd with ſome Error, is call'd 
Ignorance of a depraved Diſpoſition, or depraved Habit; 
becauſe Error is a depraved Diſpoſition of the Mind, 
or depraved Habit : But if it be not joined with Er- 
ror, then it is either the Ignorance of a Thing, which 
a Man by the Condition of his Nature is not obliged 
to know; v. g. how great is the Circumference of 
the Globe; which Ignorance is call'd of 2 Nega- 
lion; becauſe God has been pleaſed to refuſe to our 
Nature the Science oppoſite to that Ignorance : Or, it 
is the Ignorance of a Thing we are obliged to know; 
and is call'd Ignorance of Privation, or Privation of 
that Knowledge we ſhould acquire. 

This Ignorance can be conſider'd, or with Regard 
to the Perſon who is ignorant, or to the Thing he is 
ignorant of; or laſtly, with reſpe& to the Action, 
which is done through Ignorance. 

If it be conſider'd with reſpect to the Perſon who 
is 1gnorant, the Ignorance is either vincible, or ſuper- 
le; or invincible, or inſuperable. 

A vincible Ignorance, is that which can be con- 
quered by a moral Care, or Diligence. And of this 
there are two Sorts; for it is either affected, as when 
my Body pretends to be ignorant of ſomething, viz. 


ome Precept, that he may have a more plauſible Pre- La 


nce to tranſgreſs it: Or, it is groſs and idle; as 
when Somebody delights in ſuch a Manner in his 
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Ignorance, as to deſpiſe or neglect all Means to con- 
quer it; but however of what Kind this vincible Ig- 
norance may be, it never deprives us of our Liberty; 
and therefore cannot excuſe us from Sin. "<A 
The invincible or inſuperable Ignorance, is that 
which with all the Care and Precautions imaginable 
cannot be conquered, and therefore is free from Sin: 
But it cannot be admitted with Regard ta the Precepts 
of the Law of Nature, as I'll ſhew hereafter. | 
But if we conſider Ignorance with Reſpect to the 
Thing we are ignorant of; one if of Rzght, where- 
by the right itſelf, or the Thing which ſhould be 
known, is not; as if one was ignorant of the Dog- 
ma's of his Religion, or of the Laws of his Country; 
and the other of Fa#, whereby we are ignorant of 
ſome Fact; as if Somebody was to know, that 
the Romans made uſe of Codicils, for want of a Te- 
Teſtament, but was ignorant that it was introduced by 


the Authority of the Emperor Auguſtus, as it appears 


from the laſt Title of the Second Book of the In- 
ſtitutions of the Roman Civil Law. 

Laſtly, if Ignorance be conſider'd with Regard to 
the Action; one is antecedent, another concomitant, and 
the other ſubſequent. 

The antecedent Ignorance, is that which precedes the 
Determination of the Will, and which taken off, there 
would. be no Action; or is a Condition, without 
which one would not act: As when, Ovid. Metamorp. 


lib. 7. Cephalus kill'd his Wife Procris, hidden in a 


Buſh, thinking it was a wild Beaſt ; that Ignorance 
was antecedent, and a Condition without which he had 
not killd her: If fuch Ignorance cannot be conquer- 
ed, it hinders the Action from being voluntary. 

The concomitant Ignorance, is that which aceompa- 
nies the Action, but is not the Cauſe or Occaſion 
thereof: As if one was to kill, in Hunting, a capital 
Enemy, whoſe Death he is determined upon, miſtak- 
ing him for a wild Beaſt; this Ignorance accompanies 
the Action, but is not the Cauſe thereof: This Igno- 
rance neither hinders, nor makes the Action vo- 
luntary. 

Firſt, it does not make it voluntary, becauſe a vo- 
luntary Action muſt be done with Knowledge; it 
does not hinder it from being voluntary, becauſe even 
with the Knowledge, the Action would be done; as 
it appears in the Example of the Perſon killing his 
Enemy, miſtaking him for a wild Beaſt; whom if he 
had even known, he had not abſtained from Killing: 
Whence thoſe Actions are neither call'd voluntary, nor 
involuntary, but not voluntary; and are not done thro? 
Ignorance, - but with Ignorance. 

Laſtly, ſubſequent Ignorance, is that which follows 
either the explicit or implicit Determination of the 
Will; or directly or indirectly what one pleaſes; v. g. 
It might happen that one would be ignorant of the 
Day appointed for a Faſt, that he may indulge his 
Gluttony : This is properly an affected Ignorance, 
which far from excuſing Sin, increaſes it; therefore 
does not take off the voluntary. f 

The Concupiſcence has a great Affinity with Igno- 
rance, becauſe it darkens the Underſtanding, diſturbs 
the Reaſon, and 1s a great Obſtacle to its diſcovering 
the Truth. Whence we muſt examine, if, and in what 
Manner, it can hinder an Action from being volun- 
tary z which to do with a greater Facility, we muſt 
obſerve, Firſt, that by Concupiſcence is underſtood ei- 
ther the vitiated human Nature, i. e. our innate Pro- 
penſity to Evil, which is call'd by the Theologians, 
Senſuality, the Law of the Fleſh, the Source of Sins, &c. 
or for the Act itſelf, or the Motion of the ſenſitive 
Appetite, or of that Part of the Fleſh which rebels 
againſt rhe Spirit ; which laſt Acceptation is the moſt 
proper for this Place: For ever ſince Adam's Sin, we 
have found the Motions of the Fleſh have revolted a- 
gainſt the Will; and in Puniſhment of that Revolt of 
the human Will, have always grown ſtronger and 
ſtronger, in a Will which does not obey the divine 


WS. 
Secondly, That Concupiſcence, taken in this laſt 
Senſe, ought to be conſider'd in two different Man- 


ners, 
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ners, viz. either as it proceeds, or follows the Act or 
Conſent of the Will. 

The Concupiſcence precedes the Conſent of the 
Will, when the Motion of the animal Spirits is excited 
in the Organs, by the ſole Affection of the Body, or 
the Preſence of Objects, either without the Concur- 
rence of the Will, or againſt its Inclination : But the 
Concupiſcence follows the Act or Motion of the Will, 
when the Will gives Occaſion to it : Therefore, if the 
Concupiſcence follows the Act of the Will, it cer- 
tainly is voluntary; and even what's acted in Conſe- 
quence thereof, is ranked among the Sins of pure Ma- 


lice; becauſe the Will is not then overcome by the 


Concupiſcence, but rather provokes and ſollicits the 
Concupiſcence. 

The ſole Doubt remaining, on this Subject, is with 
Regard to the antecedent Concupiſcence; which to re- 
ſolve, I'll fay that even this Sort of Concupiſcence, 
which precedes the Will's Conſent, does not take off 
the voluntary; becauſe it neither deprives us entirely 
our Will of its Propenſity, nor our Underſtanding 
of its Knowledge ; on the contrary, the Will has ra- 
ther a greater Propenſity towards the Object, when 
it acts through Concupiſcence; neither is the Under- 
ſtanding then obſtructed in the Perception of all the 
Things which relate to the Action: Therefore, even 
the antecedent Concupiſcence does not take off the vo- 
luntary; but rather, with Regard to the Propenſity, 
ſeems to increaſe it; though with Regard to the Cog- 
nizance or Knowledge, it weakens it. 

It may be objected, that the Conſent of the Will is 
depraved by the antecedent Concupiſcence; and that, 
conſequently, it takes off the Will. I anſwer, That 
tho? it depraves the Conſent of the Will, it does not 
deprive it of the Power of reſiſting it; and conſequent- 
ly cannot take off the voluntary. For as the Apoſtle 
St. James ſays in his catholick Epiſtle, Chap. i. 15. 
When Luſt hath conceived, it bringeth forth Sin; and 
Sin when it is finiſhed, bringeth forth Death. And as 
all Sins are voluntary, the Concupiſcence inſtead of 
taking off the voluntary, produces it. The Reaſon of 
this, 1s, that tho* Concupiſcence precedes the Will's 
Conſent, the Will has always the Power to reſiſt it; 
though it very often makes no Uſe of that Power. 

It may be objected farther, that what is done thro? 
the antecedent Concupiſcence, being done againſt the 
Inclination of the Will, as it appears in thoſe com- 
monly call'd infirm, and incontinent, who indulge their 
Paſſions but with a certain Repugnance, it cannot be 
ſaid to be done voluntarily. 

I anſwer, that thoſe Acts are in Fact involuntary, 
if they be done againſt the abſolute Inclination of the 
Will; but not if done with a weak Reluctancy, 
which the Theologians call Yellzity ; therefore they 
call, after Ariſtotle, lib. 7. Ethic. c. 1. incontinent, a 
Perſon who ſtill finds ſome Repugnance, in commit- 
ting a Sin, in which he differs OS a Reprobate, who 
fins without the leaſt Repugnance, as Pl! explain it 
hereafter. But notwithſtanding, this Reſiſtance of the 
infirm, or incontinent, does not ſo much proceed from 
the bad Action itſelf, as from the Effect which fol- 
lows the bad Action; for the Pain diſpleaſes not the 
Action, done through a great Propenſity of the Will. 
Hence Ariftotle, lib. 3: Ethic. c. 3. conſiders as ridi- 
culous the Excuſe of a Perſon, who pretends to have 
committed a Crime againſt his Will, as having been 
forced to it thro* Luſt, or Delectation; but teaches, 
in the firſt Chapter of the ſame Book, that the Ex- 
cuſe of that Perſon ought to be received, who has 
neglected his Duty, by Reaſon of ſome very great In- 
commodity. 

But however, I would not refuſe to confeſs that 
the Force of the antecedent Concupiſence is ſometimes fo 
ſtrong as to almoſt darken entirely the Underſtanding, 
in which Caſe the Voluntary is weakened, and he ma 
be excuſed. As when a Perſon is beaten or . 
abandons himſelf to Wrath, and thirſts for Revenge 
againſt him by whom he has been inſulted, his Sin is 


lefs, than if he had beat another without thc leaſt Pro- 


vocation, Whence the Motions which we commonly 
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call Primo-primi, are eſteemed nvol 
Theologians. e, by the 
Theologians diſtinguiſh two Kinds 


p : f firſt Mor: 
of the Concupiſcence, viz, Pri No Otiong 
Primi. m0-primi, and ecm 


The Motions Primo-primi, are t 
the Conſent of the Wal in ſuch by ding e 
rather ſeem to proceed from the 8 they 
Body, than from our Reaſon ; ſuch js the M of the 
a Perſon, who being ſtricken behind and unn of 
by another, fly at him, without taking Time Ped 
ſider if the Perſon he flies at, be his Father, 2 
Friends, Sc. Motions of this Kind are not „daten 

The Motion Secundo-primi, are thoſe which . 
the plain and perfect Conſent of the Will. prececte 
that Conſent begun, or as they call it, $1; 
Such is the Motion of a Perſon who havine lenem, 
Cauſe, inſults the Judges, though he knows a, by a 
Time, that he will want their Favour in hag lame 
Occaſion. Theſe Motions do not take of ent _—_ 
Voluntary, but only weaken it. rel the 

From all this, it appears, that all hum 
acted by a Man in a human Manner, are — 8 1 oy 
tary, unleſs Violence, or a great Fear, or an ink a rol 
ble Ignorance, interferes. ; a 

The next Thing we are to conſider, is, if a y, 
Acts be free. 2 fan 

We call a free Act, that which is done without 
Compulſion, or can be done or omitted, at Pleafire 
For the Theologians diſtinguiſh two Sorts of Liberty. 
viz, Liberty from an external Neceſſity, or Coa8igy, 
and Liberty from an intrinfick or natural NMecgiy. 

Theologians call Liberty from CoaBion, or Tiberts 
of Spontaneity, is that which removes all external Vie. 
lence, i. e. proceeding from an external Principle 
againſt the Propenſity of the Will. By which Liberty 
the Will loves Good in general, and hates Evil in ge- 
neral; and therewith the Bleſſed are ſaid to love Ged 
becauſe they freely, and without Conſtraint, adhere 
to him by Love. Therefore Liberty from Coat ion is 
the ſame as voluntary or ſpontaneous ; inaſmuch as it 
is done by the Will without Coaction; and therefore 
all voluntary Acts are free from Coaclion. 

Liberty from Neceſſity, or Liber of Election and 
Indifference, which is alſo called Heri and Simple 
Liberty, is that wich excludes all Kinds of Neceſſity, 
either natural or internal, or external, or of Coaftion, 
I call nc:ural Neceſſity, @ certain Determination or Pro- 
penſiiy, which our Liberty bas naturally to purſue er 
avoid neceſſarily, certain Things , v. g. to love neceſſa- 
rily, and by Election, Good in general, and hate Evil. 
I call likewiſe Neceſſity of Coaction, or Coaftion itſelf, a 
certain Violence offered to ſome Body againſt bis own I. 
clination ; as when any Body is put in Priſon. 

Therefore the Coachion differs from a natural Nect] 


iy, in that Coaction * from an intrinſick 


Principle, againſt the Inclination of the Will, and 
therefore deprives us of our Liberty. And the N. 
ceſſity of natural Inclination, proceeds from the Willi 
ſelf ; and therefore does not deprive us of our Wil, 
but only of our Liberty, taken in a ſtrict Senſe, ich 
proc from Election. 
That if the Neceſſity of acting or not acting be 
only hypothetical, and follows the Conſent or Election 
of the Will, it by no Means affects our F ree-Will 
or Liberty of Indifference and Election: v. C. Suppoſe 
I have determined myſelf to ſpeak, I ſpeak _ 
rily : But that Neceſſity does not force me to — 
nor hinders me from ſpeaking : Whence a Free- W. 
remains in me ſtill, ſince I have ſtill the Power pow 
tion, which conſiſts in this, that one may act, or 
ſtain from acting as he pleaſes, gned 
Therefore Liberty of Election, is very well de Fa 
by St. Thomas 1. part. queſt. 83. art. ea _—_— 
culty, i. e. a Faculty to chuſe one Thing before 
ther: And as in Election, one is to alt or noi att ; - 
the other, to af? this or that, in ibis or Ibu, Mon nd 
we diſtinguiſh two Sorts of Liberty of Elten 


Indifference z one to act or not act, call'd Libery 4, 


ContradiZion, becauſe ating or not acting — 


of 
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Prey ind the other to act this or that, in this or 


that 
ay is impoſſible we ſhould not deſire our Felicity. 
Neither does it tend towards thoſe Things which 
have a neceſſary Connection with our ſovereign 
Good, and without which we cannot gain that ſove- 
reign Good; ſuch as are 4% be, and live, ſince we are 
neceſſitated to love thoſe Things. What I have ſaid 
of thoſe Things which have a neceſſary Connection 
with the ſovereign Good, may likewiſe be underſtood 
of thoſe which have a neceſſary Connection with the 
ſovereign Truth, ſuch as the common Actions, or 
Propoſitions, the Attribute whereof is clearly and 
diſtinctly contain'd in the Idea of the Subject. For 
our Will muſt give its Aſſent to thoſe Things. 
Therefore it remains, that our Liberty teaches on- 
ly thoſe Things which are Means to obtain the End, 
though they have not a neceſſary Connection with 


ſometimes bad. 

The Roman Catholicks ſay, that though our Free 
Mill be ſo conſpicuous, that to call it in queſtion is 
an incredible Folly, it has notwithſtanding been denied 
by a great Number of Perſons. For (without men- 
tioning thoſe Philoſophers, ſuch as Democritus and 
his Diſciples, who attributed every Thing to Fate; 
and Aſtrologers, who ſubmit all ſublunary Things to 
the Influences of the Planets) it is certain, that there 


they call antient and modern Hereticks, who have en- 
deavoured to deſtroy our Free Will, and who have all 
been anathematiz d by the Council of Trent, Sefſ. 6. 
Canon. 5. in theſe Words, If any Body ſays that the 
Free Will of Man, has been Joft or extinct after Adam's 
Sin, or that it is a Thing of Title only, or a Title without 
the Thing, or laſtly, a Tale forged by Satan, and intro- 
duced by him into the Church, let him be Anathema. 
They are of Opinion, that that Council has defin'd 
nothing but what is inculcated throughout the whole 
Scripture ; which is witneſſed by Authors both ſacred 
and profane, and in whoſe Favour Nature declares it- 
ſelf. For in the facred Books, God ſpeaks thus to 
Cain, Gen. iv. 7. And thou ſhalt rule over thine Appe- 
tite. And St. Auguſtin, in Pſalm. gi. num. 3. Thine 
Ears are placed between God admoniſhing, and the Ser- 
pent ſuggeſting ;, why are they inclined thither, and turn- 
ed away from hence ? Satan is continually perſuading E- 
vil, and God perſuading Good; but Satan cannot force 
bim who is unwilling ; it is in your Power to conſent, or 
not conſent. 

But this Perſuaſion has fo prevailed on our Mind, 
that it would be needleſs to heap up together a great 
Number of Reaſons and Teſtimonies to confirm it. 
If there was no Free Will.in Men, the whole CEcono- 


be in vain to make Laws, to reprimand, admoniſh, 

praiſe or blame; neither would it be juſt to give Re- 

wards to the Good, and to puniſh, if we could not 

act when we pleaſe, and abſtain from acting. F 

2 rom this Pll paſs to the Goodneſs of the human 
s, | EIS; 


Human Actions, compared with the Rules of 
Manners, are called moral; and if they be agreeable 
to thoſe Rules, are eſteemed good, but if they decline 
from them, ad; ſo that the Morality, as they call it, 


is determined morally good or bad. | 

The Rules of Manners (at leaſt the primary Rules) 
whereby a human Act mult be meaſur'd, are the erer- 
nal Decrees, or divine Law, and the right Reaſon, of 
which PI ſpeak hereafter. An human Act is to be 


= 
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have been, and are till ſome Chriſtian Sets, whom 


my of the human Life would be ſubverted; it would 


is nothing elſe but its Relation to its Rule, whereby it 


compar'd with theſe Rules, as well with Regard to the 
Object, and the End, as to the Circumſtances ; for 
every Body knows that an human Act, conſiſts in the 
Object, End, and Circumſtances. 
he Object of a human Act is that towards which 

that Act tends, and which can be conſidered either 
materially or f nc. | 

It is conſidered materially, as far as it is a Matter 
ſubject ro certain Acts, with regard to which, ſeveral 
other moral Acts, though of a different Kind, can 
be done; as the ſame Man can be an Object of Love 
or of Hatred; of Adulation or of Reproaches, &c. 
An Object thus conſidered is always good, of an iden- 
tical Goodneſs, it being either God who is perfectly 
good, or a created Thing, which is good by Partici- 
pation: ; but has neither a moral Goodneſs, nor a moral 


Vitioſity; becauſe it is neither agreeable. to the Rules 


of Manners, nor contrary to them; and conſequently 
cannot give to the Action, either a good or bad Spe- 
cies, in the Gender of Manners. | | 
The Object is conſidered formally, when conſider- 
ed under ſome formal Form either phyſical or moral ; 
and then it eſtabliſhes a Species of the Act, either 
phyſical or moral; and as far as it is agreeable or re- 
pugnant to phyſical or moral Principles, communicates 
to the Action either a phyſical or moral Goodneſs, or 
Vitioſity. But it might happen that an Object is 


it; or which can appear ſometimes good, and formally, according to a phyſical Species, and bad for- 


mally according to a moral Species, and the contrary. 
For Inſtance, if a Painter paints in an elegant Man- 
ner ſome obſcene Figures, the Object will be good 
hyſically, and bad morally ; fo that the Action will 
be good formally, according to the phyſical Species, 
and with Regard to the Execution of the Rules of his 
Art of Painting ; but will be bad formally, according 
to the moral Species, that is to ſay, if compared wi 
the Rules of Manners. On the contrary, if he repre- 
ſents ill, pious Things, and proper for Inſtruction, 
the Object will be good morally, but bad phyſically. 
Bur if the Object is neither agreeable to the Princi- 
** of Phyſick, nor contrary to them, v. g. if any 
Body propoſes a Collyre, which does neither good nor 
harm to the Perſon it is applied to, this conſidered un- 
der a phyſical Form, and with Regard to the Princi- 
ples of the medicinal Art, is entirely indifferent. 
Likewiſe, if the Object is neither agreeable, nor re- 
pugnant to the Rules of Manners, the Object thereof, 
conſidered in its * or under a moral Form, and 
comparatively to the Rules of Manners, will be nei- 
ther morally good nor bad. As painting Flowers, 
Edifices, Woods, Rivers, Cc. is in its Species, nei- 
ther good nor bad morally, or comparatively to the 


o 


Rules of Manners, but is entirely indifferent. There- 


fore, ſuch Acts whoſe Objects are indifferent, take 
their moral Goodneſs or Malice from the End and 
Circumſtances. | 

The End of a human AF, is that for which the Act 
is done; and can likewiſe be conſidered, either phy/#- 
cally, or morally, v. g. if any Body takes a Medicine 


for the Recovery of his Health, this End is good 


phyſically ; but is neither good nor bad morally, but 
when compar'd with the Rules of Manners ; therefore 
the End is good morally, if any Body wiſh for his 
Health, with the Intention of making it ſubſervient 
8 God's Glory; and bad if he deſires it to gratify his 
aſſions. c 


Note, That the formal Object of a human Act, is al- 
ſo ſometimes called Motive; v. g. God's Goodneſs, 
or the Relation he has with our Nature, which 
wants ſeveral Things from him, viz. his Aſſiſtance, 
and that he may perfect it, is called the Motive, or 
Reaſon why we love him. Sometimes the Motive 
is taken for the End, as when Health is ſaid to be 
the Motive which induces ſuch a Perſon to take a 
Medicine. Laſtly, Motive is alſo taken, though 


very ſeldom, for the efficient Cauſe ; as the Advice 
which has engaged ſomebody in a good 
Action, is ſaid 
been done. © 

ws © IS © arab 


or bad 
to be the Motive, whereby it has 


Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, we call Circumftances of an Action, all the 
Things which accompany the Action, as the Place, 
the Time, the Manner, and the Aſiſtance, and all theſe 
Things are included together, with the Oqject, End, 
and effective Cauſe, in the following Verſe: 


Outs, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomedo, quando. 


Quis, or who, denotes the Perſon, or effective Cauſe, 

id, or what, the Object, or that on which the ef- 
Feftive Cauſe operates; ubi, where, the Place; quibus 
auxiliis, by whoſe Aſſiſtance, the Succours z cur, 
why, the Reaſon of the Action; quo modo, how, the 
Manner it is done; quando, when, the Time when 
it is done. | 

At preſent we muſt enquire into the Origin of a mo- 
ral Evil, and of all the Calamities of our Life. 

As Manes, and his Diſciples the Manicheans, could 
not very well underſtand that Evil was not a Thing of 
ſome Nature, nor perſuade themſelves that the Concu- 
piſcence whereby Men are incited to 1175 the 
moſt atrocious Crimes, was not the Effect of ſome ve- 
ry potent effective Cauſe; following the delirious 
Dreams of Cerdon, Marcion, and other Hereticks, 
and even of the Magi of the Perſians, they imagined 
two Gods; one God, from, whom proceeded all 
Sorts of Goodneſs; and the other Bad, who was the 
Author of all Evil. For they thought it incredible, 
that a good and juſt God could be the Author of that 
deprav d Concupiſcence, whereby Men are induced to 
perpetrate the moſt horrid Crimes, viz. Murder, Adul- 

, and an Infinity of others againſt Nature itſelf. 

"Rs, and his Diſciples, us'd to teach that the 
Concupiſcence of the Fleſh was a Good of Nature, 
and in that were different from the Manicheans ; but 
St. Auguſtin in ſeveral Places of his Writings, deſtroys 
the Error of the Pelagians, and the monſtrous Lies of 
the Manicheans of their two Principles. For God has 
created Man Juſt, and Right, but Man himſelf has 
corrupted his Ways, and has not only given that mor- 
tal Wound of Concupiſcence to himſelf, but likewiſe to 
his whole Poſterity. Therefore we wanted Chriſt to 
heal that Wound. For as the Apoſtle ſays to the Ro- 
mans, V. 18, 19. Therefore as by the Offence of one, 
Judgment came upon all Men to Condemnation, even ſo 
by the Righteouſneſs of one, Juſtice came upon all Men 
unto Juſtification of Life. For as by one Man's Diſobe- 
dience, many were made Sinners; ſo by the Obedience of 
one, ſhall many be made Righteous, Therefore the Ori- 
gin or Source of all Evil is Adam's Sin; from which 
flows the evil Concupiſcence, Diſeaſes, Troubles, and 
all othe Calamities, even Death itſelf. 

There is not the leaſt Room to doubt of the depra- 
ved Concupiſcence, notwithſtanding what the Pela- 
gians can alledge to the contrary, and it has another 
Principle from God; neither was it to be found in A. 
dam while he continued in his Innocence. For it is 
according to Order, that the inferior Part ſhould be 
governed by the ſuperior ; whence if the Fleſh re- 
volts againſt the Spirit, it is not the Work of God, 
but of the Man himſelf, who has rebelled againſt his 
Creator ; therefore the Soul ſhould govern the Fleſh, 
and keep it in Subjection; according to St. Auguſtin, 
Lib. 2. cont. Julian. u. 24. but in Brutes which are · 
deſtitute of Reaſon, thoſe Motions attributed to Con- 
cupiſcence, are not contrary to Order, but are agree- 
able to Nature; and in they are Imperfections, 
or Vices. 

In fact, what can be imagin'd more abſurd, and 
more horrible, than to make God the Author of that 
Depravation of Mind, whereby Men are inclin'd to 

Things which himſelf has fo ſtrictly forbidden, viz. 
Thetts, Murders, Poiſoning, Adultery, and all the o- 
ther Vices which offend in ſo ſenſible a Manner, hu- 
man Nature? How can it be imagin'd, that the juſt 


and wiſe Creator would have diſgraced his own Image, 


with that horrible and monſtrous Concupiſcence, when 

he inſpir'd him with the Breath of Life? Or who 

would not rather acknowledge, the deep Wound in- 

flicted on human Nature by Adam's Sin, which has 
* ; 


thrown all his whole Poſterity ; 2 
and 9 a Phyſician? e languiſhing OM 
Solomon ſays, that he has onl FEM, 
Eccigſiaſt. wii. 29. That God | pas this Th; 
which muſt not be underſtood of the 
of the Body only, ſays St. Auguſtin Liz 
& grat. num. 32. but likewiſe of the Ute com, 
of the Soul, which is from Grace and Cha? Sick 
Man by his Sin has deviated from thee oe.” 
neſs, and is fallen from that Grace he had bee right 
with; and he has not only loſt it for himſelf Worneg 
likewiſe, who are his Deſcendants for ue a bur f 
the World, in the ſeminal Way, thro! Cart Came nt. 
which cannot be govern'd by Reaſon, tho! Pikcence 
derated by the Continence of the con: te wo⸗ 
Whence we are all conceived, ſays Job 1 BA Knot, 
corrupted Seed. And hence proceeds the * from 4 

. , : inal $; 
according to St. Auguſtin, Lib. 2. de nupt. G , 
num. 20. for the Soul of Man, in the State . 
cence, govern'd the Motions of the animal 8 inno- 
but after his Prevarication, then thoſe "33 wel, 
to rebel againſt her, and to transfer that Love 
for her Creator, to the Creature, contrary to th © had 

eſtabliſhed by the Creator himſelf. Tharp Cr 
believe the Author of the Enquiry of the T = 
Lib. 2. c. 2. as ſoon as the human Body is Ar. 
the Womb of the Mother, and God joined a Soul 
to it, or a thinking Subſtance, at that ſame Inſtani 
Occaſion of the corporeal Motions common to the Fo 
tus and the Mother, it inclines towards corporea] Things 
when as he ſhould ſtick with. all his Might to his Gt 
ator, who alone deſerves his Love. Therefore his firſt 
Motion in that Fleſh of Sin to which it is joined, 5a Sin, 
And it is very juſtly that the Royal Prophet cries, 
"Pſalm li. 5. Behold I was ſhapen in Iniquity ; and in Sin 
aid 2 Mother N me. 

t it be then for a conſtant Truth, that 
praved Concupiſcence is the Revak ofa. d 
gainſt the Spirit, whereby the Mind is in ſome Mes. 
ſure ſubject to the Body, and debauched from the 
Creator; for the Concupiſcence is not God's Work, but 
an Effect of the Sin in which our firſt Parent is fallen; 
and has drawn all his Poſterity into the ſame Ruin. 
Non eſt, ſays St. Auguſtin, Lib. de dono. perſcver. nun, 29, 
Ma natura inſtituti hominis, ſed pena dannati. 

Then as to ſpeak of that Legion of Miſeries, which 
has covered the Face of the Earth, after the Sin of 
our firſt Parents, we read in Geneffs ili. 16. 17. a 
Law promulgated by God himſelf, by which (it we 
except the bleſſed Virgin Mary, who conceived by the 
Operation of the Holy Ghoſt, without the Concupi- 
ſcence of the Fleſh) that all Women in the Perſon of 
Eve, are condemned to bring forth their Children in 
Sorrow; and Men in Adam's Perſon, to perpetual 
Toil and Labour. The Sentence is clear and intell- 
gible ; let us hear at preſent, St. Auguſtin diſputing a- 
gainſt the Manicheaxs, and Pelagians, on the Effects 
of that Sin. Sin, ſays he, Sermon 193. c. 3. is the 
Cauſe of all our Miſeries. And Lib. 4. cont.” Jul 

Pelag. c. 16. the Evidence of that Miſery, bas for ced the 
Pagan Philoſophers, who knew, or believed nothing of 
the Sin of the firſt Man, to ſay, that we are born to blot 
out the Pains due to Sins committed in a former Life ; and 
that our Souls have been joined to our corruptible Bodies, 
as a Kind of Torment, like that the Hetruſians w'd 
« ** Thieves with, joining the Living with tht 
ead. | 

Laſtly, with Regard to Death, Adam had never been 
ſubject to it, if he had abſtain'd from Sin. For from 
the dh gr ll. 23, 24. God created Man immortal. But 
through the Envy of the Devil, Death entered iuie the 
World. And in the Epiſtle to the Romans N = 
IWhereof as by one Man, Sin entered into the Wit , an 
Death by Sin; and ſo Death paſſed upar all Men, in 
whom they have all finned. ; 

But though Baptiſm takes off the Guilt of the - 
ginal Sin, it notwithſtanding does not take off 0 
Concupiſcence, nor the Neceſſity 2 and dich 
other Incommodities of the preſent Life. For this 

St. Auguſtin, Lib. 2. de peccat. merit. c. 3 Se 1 
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as. Add 


ö tif we were freed from Death by Baptiſm, 
228 of our Faith would be thereby very much 
weakened, becauſe ſeveral would embrace that Faith, 
in Hopes of avoiding Death, and the other Miſe- 
ries of this Life, rather than by the Deſire of acquiring 
an eternal Life: > | 

St. Thomas ſays, 1 part. queſt. 48. art. 1. ad, 1. 
that the Pythagoreans had ſhewed the Way to the Ma- 
nicheans, by ſaying. that Evil was a certain ſubſiſtent 
Natyre, as well as Good; and therefore Good and E- 
vil had eſtabliſhed us two Sorts of Genders, or two 
Categories z which was alſo the Opinion of the Per- 
fans. But there is nothing more abſurd, than to con- 
ceive the moral Good, as a certain poſitive and phy- 
fical Nature, which wants an effective Cauſe z when as 
it is only a Defect, or Privation of Good; with, not- 
' withſtanding, ſome certain Relation of Oppoſition 
to the Order itſelf, or eternal, or poſitive Law. 

We muſt next inform ourſelves of the Rules of a 
moral Goodneſs and Malice. 

St. Thomas, 1, 2. queſt." 71. art. 6. has eſtabliſhed 
two Rules of the human Acts; one which is the firſt, 
and remote, viz. the eternal Law, which is the abſo- 
lute Will of God, or the Order whereby all Things 
are wifely diſpoſed ; the other derived, and nearer, viz. 
human Reaſon, which is like a certain Participation of 
that abſolute and divine Will: But notwithſtanding 
this Diſtinction, both are underſtood either under the 
Name of Order ſimply, or of natural Law; and is 
the Origin of all the other poſitive Laws, either di- 
vine or human. 

Law, taken in a general Senſe, and according to 
St. Thomas, 1, 2. queſt, go. art. 1. is, A certain Rule, 
or Meaſure of the human Acts, whereby we are directed 
to do Good, or avoid Evil; or, more conciſely, is the 
Rule of what is to be done, and omitted; which, with 
Regard to the Legiſlator, can be defined, as it is by 
Tully, lib. 1. de Leg. the juſt Right of commanding 
and forbidding. For the Precepts of the Laws are of 
two Sorts; one which commands the Good, and are 
call'd poſitive or affirmative, as this, Tou ſball love 
God; and the other which forbids Evil, and are call'd 
negative, as, Thou ſhalt not kill. 

All Law is either poſitive, or natural; that is mu- 
table, and this is not ſubject to change. 

The natural Law is either conſider'd in God, or 
in us: In God, it is call'd an eternal Law, or an 
eternal Order; and in us, it is either call'd right Rea- 
ſon, or natural Light ; or retains the Name of natural 
Law only. | . 

The poſitive Law is that which is made by Legiſla- 
tors; whence it is not immutable, like the natural 
or eternal Law; but, on the contrary, is ſubje& to 
Changes. But as I deſign to compile all the poſitive 
Laws under the Letter L, I'll confine myſelf to ſpeak 
in this Place of the natural and eternal Law. 

It is a general receiv'd Opinion, that the eternal 
Law is the Source of all others, and the firſt Rule of 
the human Actions. This eternal Law is nothing elſe 
but an eternal Order, eſtabliſh'd by the ſovereign Wiſ- 
dom, and which contains all that we are to do, or 
to avoid. The eternal Law, ſays St. Auguſtin, lib. 22. 

coutr. fauſt. c. 27. is a divine Order, or God's Will, 
commanding to preſerve the natural Order, and forbid- 
ding to diſturb it. The ſame Father explains, Lib. 1. 
d ori, c. 10. what the natural Order is. It is an 
Order, ſays he, by which every Thing is done that God 
bas eſtabliſhed : Therefore the eternal Law is an im- 
— Order. To which is agreeable, all that's 

ne right 

hence the ſame St. Auguſtin, lib. 1. de Lib. arbit. 
6. 6. To explain to you, lays he, as much as I am ca- 
poble, and as conciſely as poſſible, what that Notion is of 
lhe eternal Law, which is imprinted within us, it is 
itat wobereby it is juſt that all Things ſhould be in Order. 
Then lower expoling in the ſame Book, c. 15. which 
d the firſt Precept of that ſame Law, he ſays, that 
* eternal Law commands, to turn our Heart from 
he "gs temporal towards the eternal. Neither does 

believe that Men can otherwiſe fin, than by turning 
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and all that's done wrong, diſagreeable. 


themſelves from God towards the Creatures, either to 
fix their Affections on them, or to enjoy them: For 
though we are to make uſe of Things created, we are 
never to enjoy them. Neither are we to make uſe of 
them, but inaſmuch as they are conducive towards 
obtaining the Fruition of the ſovereign Good. The 
Good, ſays the ſame Doctor, Lib. 15. de civit. Det, 
c. 7. num. 1. make uſe 4 the World to attain to the 
Fruition of Cod; and the Bad, on the contrary, want 
to make Uſe of God to enjoy the World. 1 

The natural Law, Which is alſo call'd right Reaſon, 
natural Light, and natural Order, is that ſame eternal 
Law, or a certain Participation of the eternal Law in 
a rational Creature, whereby ſhe is render*d_ capable 
to make the Difference betwixt Good and Evil. Ac- 
cording to St. Thomas, 1, 2. queſt. 91. art. 2. where 
he quotes the Words of the Royal Prophet, P/al. iv. 6. 
Offer the Sacrifices of Righteouſneſs ; and put your Truft 
in the Lord. And if any Body was aſking which are 
the Deeds of Juſtice, the ſame Royal Prophet adds 
There be many that ſay, who will ſhew us any Good 3 
Anſwering that Queſtion, he ſays, Thou haſt made the 
Light of thy Countenance to ſhine upon ur; i, e. the 
Light of a natural Reaſon, whereby we make the Dif- 
ference between Good and Bad : Which natural Law is 
within us naturally. According to Cicero, lib. 1. de 
legib. Lex eft ratio ſumma infita in naturd, qud jubet 
ea que facienda ſunt, probibetque contraria : eadem 
ratio cum eſt in hominis mente, confirmata & confecta 
lex eſt. | 

The firſt Principles of that natural Law conſiſt in 
the Love of God above all Things; and of our Neigh- 
bours, for the Sake of God ; which no Body, that 
has any Senſe, will pretend to deny, or be ignorant of, 
For with the leaſt Attention we can eaſily diſcover, 
that we have all been created by ſome oinnipotent 
Being ; and therefore the good Order requires, 

Firſt, That we ſhould love God with all the Facul- 
ties of our Soul, and above All Things ; and return 
him perpetual Thanks for the daily Favours we re- 
ceive from him. For it does not ſuffice (inſtigated 
internally by God himſelf, and Nature claiming it ex- 
ternally) to confeſs him the ſole Architect of this vaſt 
Univerſe ; but we muſt beſides, with all the Propen- 
ſity of our Will, return him continual Thanks, as 
well for his having created us from nothing, as for 
pfeſerving us, and ſupplying us with all that's neceſ- 
ſary to ſupport our Life. Therefore the Apoſtle, 
Rom. i. 20. declares inexcuſable thoſe who when they 
knew God, they glorify'd him not as God, neitber were 
thankful , but became vain in their Imaginations, and 
their fooliſh Heart was darkened. | 

* Secondly, If we love God as we ought ; becauſe 
Order requires it, from which the natural Reaſon can- 
not deviate without Sin, we muſt alſo love other Men, 
created by the ſame Being, for his Sake; and give to 
every one of them his own. Therefore, ſays St. Pe- 
ter, 1 Epiſt. ii. 13. Submit yourſelves to every Ordinance 
of Man for the Lord's Sake : Whether it be to the King, 
as ſupreme ; or unto Governors, as unto them that are 
ſent by him for the Puniſhment of evil Doers, and for the 
Praiſe of them that do well; and all other Men, either 
our Equals or Inferiors, we muſt love as our Brethren ; 
not only by doing them no Harm, but rather by ren- 
dering them all the good Offices we can. Therefore 
we'll bare no falſe Witneſs, we'll commit no Theft, 
no Murder, c. becauſe thoſe Things are co to 
Order, and conſequently to the Love of God and our 
Neighbours. | 

Therefore all the moral Duties of Men; are con- 
tained in theſe two Precepts, or are deduced from 
them. As Chriſt himſelf witneſſes it, Matt. xxii. 37. 
and following. Where a Phyſican and a Doctor of 
the Law aſking him, which was the greateſt Com- 
mandnient in the Law, he anſwers thus: Thou ſhalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy Heart, and with all 
thy Soul, and with all thy Mind. And the ſecond is lite 
unto it; thou ſhult love thy Neighbour as thyſelf. On 
theſe two Commandments, hang all the Law and the Pro- 
Fhets. Therefore the firſt Precepts of the natural Law 


conſiſt 


conſiſt in the Love of God above all Things, and of 
our Neighbour for the Sake of God. 


Note, That we cannot accompliſh the. natural Law 
with our natural Strength alone; but Charity is re- 
quiſite, which is ſupernatural, and which effects 
within us what the natural Law ſhews us. To un- 
derſtand better what I have heretofore ſaid on this 
Subject, and what I'll ſay afterwards, we muſt pro- 
poſe in this Place ſome Definitions relating to the 
Love of God and of our Neghbour. 


1. Love, as we have ſo often ſaid already, is a 
Propenſity of our Will towards the Object which de- 
lights us; and that Propenſity is fo great or ſo ſtrong 
towards the ſovereign Good, or our Felicity, that we 
cannot reſiſt it : Hence that natural, neceſſary, and un- 
conquerable Appetite of our Felicity, wherefrom pro- 
ceeds the Love we bear to ourſelves, and other Men 
or with which we purſue other Things. For what is 
the Love we have for ourſelves? but the Appetite 
of our Beatitude; thereby we endeavour to acquire all 
that can render us happy, ſuch as Life, Health, 
Strength, Riches, Honours, Sc. Though we are 
but very ſeldom the Object of our own Love, but 
only that Subject to whom we wiſh well. I am con- 
ſcious that ſome Men are much enamour'd with them- 
ſelves, which was the Crime of the Prince of the 


Devils; but however, as our Nature is lame in ſeveral 


Parts, and has been robb'd of a great many of its Ta- 
lents or Perfections, by the Sin of our firſt Father 
Adam; it is impoſſible any Body would be fo blind, 
to place his Felicity in himſelf, as in the Object of 
that Felicity. Therefore we are never otherwiſe in- 
duced to Love, but by the Appearance of the Good, 
or of the Delectable, and often of both; without 
which there could be no Love excited within us. For 
if we purſue Riches, Honours, and Pleaſures, it is be- 
cauſe we diſcover ſomething in them which flatters our 
Nature. If we love our Parents, Friends, and Rela- 
tions, we are attracted to it by an inward Senſe of Plea- 
ſure, which can be better felt than explain'd. There- 
fore in all Kinds of Love, there is always ſomething 
agreeable to our Nature, which affects us. 

Therefore Love, if it be conſidered with Regard to 
its Principles, viz. either natural, neceſſary, and un- 
conquerable, whereby we deſire our Felicity in gene- 
ral; or free, whereby we purſue freely ſome private 
Good; both become ſupernatural by the Acceſſion 
of the Grace of God, which is called Charity, of 
which I'll ſpeak afterwards. If Love be conſidered 
with Regard to its Object, it is alſo of two Kinds; 
for one the Love of God, and the other the Love 
of Creatures; viz. cither of us, of other Men, or of 
other Things, as Riches, Honours, Pleaſures, Cc. 
Laſtly, if it be conſidered with Regard to the Manner 
we incline towards the Thing we love, one is called 
Love of Defire, whereby we pine after an abſent Ob- 
jet; and the other Love of Fruition, whereby we 
cleave to the Object we poſſeſs, &c. but we mult re- 
member, all Kinds of Love for the created Things 
ought to be referr*d to God, as to the Origin or Source 
of all Sorts of Goods; ſo that God mult be beloved 
above all Things, and the Creatures for his Sake. 

2, To love God above all Things, is to prefer him 
to all created Beings, or to incline towards him as 
the ſovereign Good, with all the Faculties of our Soul; 
and to love all other Things for his Sake, and as it is 
agreeable to Order, 

3. Our Love for God, ought to be alone, and pro- 
perly a Love of Complaiſance, or a Love whereby we 
are pleaſed, or delighted in God as in our ſovereign 
Good, For we are not allowed to delight in our- 
ſelves, or in other Creatures, as in a ſovereign Good; 
becauſe this Love terminates in God, as in the ſove- 
reign Good, it is improperly called by ſome, a Love 
of Concupiſcence ; when as the Love of God is pure 
and chaſte, and proceeds from our Will, aſſiſted by the 
Grace of God ; not from the Concupiſcence, which 
has only for Object, the Things created. And as 
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that Love has no other Obje& bur 
is diveſted of all human Views or 
muſt be called gratuite, not merc 
the antient Fathers, it is required of you that 
ſerve him gratis, not becauſe he gives th, , 

Things, but becauſe he warrants the eternal S 
Auguſtin, in Pſalm xliii. 16. 17. and on the Þ y 1 d. 
God, ſays he, will be ſerved gratis, be loves ;... 
i. e. of a chaſte Love; not be loved becauſe Tem, 
ſomething befides himſelf, but becauſe be glues 8" 
This Love of God, can alſo be called 
ſhip, in as much as we love God in Grat 
he loved us firſt. TART br bs 


God himſelf, ang 


Conſiderati 5 


You 
lü. 6, 


bim 
Love of Fl 


4. The Love of our Neighbour, is a Love of Bene. 


volence; whereby we with him all the Good we 


for ourſelves. When this Love has for its Ob 

Parents, or our Country, it is called Piety if ts 
a reciprocal Love between us and our Neighbour _ 
is called a Love of Friendſhip, or is a true Amity to 

5. Again the Love of God, is conſidered either in 
the Bleſſed, or in thoſe who are in termino, in us who 
are yet in via. The Love of God in the Bleſſed, cin 
be called Amor Patriæ, or the Love of F muten. 
Thereby the Bleſſed are intimately united tg God, 
and inebriated with a Torrent of Pleaſure, defri 
nothing, and hoping for nothing. The Lie of GS 
in us, is a Love joined with Hope and Defire, 
wherewith loving God, we pine after him; and this 
Love is more or leſs perfect, as it is rais'd to a greater 
or leſs Degree of Excellence. 

6. The Love, called of Complaiſance, when tela- 
ting to God as our ſovereign Good, is a Love of 
Concupiſcence, when fix'd on the Creatures, is a 
vicious Love, For the Order cannot ſuffer that we 
ſhould love the Things ſenſible, with a Love of 
Complaiſance or Fruition, though we are not forbidden 
to love ourſelves, or other Creatures, provided we 
love ourſelves, and the other Creatures, for the Sake 
of God; for then, ſuch a Love is not of Concupiſcence, 
or of Cupidity ; elſe Cupidity is not very different from 
Charity, and is regular. Therefore an inordinate Cu- 
pidity, fixes itſelf on the Creatures; and a modeſt Cu- 
pidity, tends toward God. But as there is no Charity 
without Fear, but that Fear is chaſte; nor without 
Cupidity, but that Cupidity is in the Order, fays St. 
Bernard, Tract. de diligendo Deo. c. 14. that chaſte 
Fear, is a filial Fear, which includes the Charity, at 
leaſt begun and imperfe& ; and is afraid to offend 
God becauſe he is good, becauſe he is beloved; a 


ſervile Fear abſtains from Sin, not for the Love of 


God, but for the Hatred of the Torments ; ſo that if 
there were no Torments, he would make no Difficulty 
to commit Sins. But God, who calls himſelf jealow 
in ſeveral Places of the Scripture, elpecially Exod. 
XX. 5. Wills that we ſhould avoid Sin through Love for 
him, and not through Fear of the Puniſhment; and 
conſequently wills that we ſhould always incline to- 
wards him, without fixing our Affections on the 
Creatures. Tho? it happens but too often, that con- 
trary to the natural Order all our Defires tend that 
Way. For as God does not delight us in this Life, or 


fatter our Ne but by Means of the Bodies ue 


are environ'd with; it follows hence, that all the De. 
lectation which can excite Love, is ſuppoſed to 

in thoſe Bodies; and conſequently is not referred -” 
God as received from him. Therefore Fruit apes 
agreeable to us, becauſe by Means of the Moton e 
the Particles it is compoſed, it excites a certain P ** 
when we eat it. Likewiſe we are ſurpriſed by 
Love of other Creatures, of any Kind whatever, 
cauſe they are the occaſional Cauſes of our Del 6 
tion; which, notwithſtanding is not excited within 


We cannot be ignorant (I ſpeak of an invincible 15: 
norance) of the firſt Principles of the natural Leu. unt 
they are univerſally known; every one having” t he 


Idea of the natural Law, whereby * knows tha 
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God, from whom he has received all he has; 
muſt love that he muſt love other Men for i 
God, by whom they all have been created; 
* be eaſily infer, that he ought not to do 
what he would not have done to 
that he is not to rob, nor 


- Pſalm 37. num. 1. is bo 
Nod of nothing elſe to learn its Precepts, but 


to conſult our own Heart; though ſome Nations 
have tolerated Things contrary to this Law, For we 
learn from Ceſar, Tab 6. de bell. Gallic. that Theft 
was not reputed infamous among the antient Germans; 
which proceeded from the Corruption of Nature, and 
the rity of the People; for if thoſe had been at- 
tentive to the Dictates of their Reaſon, they had con- 
demned that Opinion as repu t to Nature. 

Aulus Gellius relates, Lib. 11. no. attic. in the 
laſt Chapter, thar Theft was licit among the Egyptians 
and Lacedemonians ; but they ſuffered it, not that they 
were ignorant of the natural Law which condemns 
Theft, but becauſe they imagin'd that ſuch Licence 
was advantageous to the Republick. For when the 

iſlator of the Egyptians, ſays Diodorus Siculus, 
Lib. 1. Bibli. Eccleſ. perſuaded himſelf, that it was 
not expedient that every Body ſhould abſtain from 
Theft; he ſearched the Means whereby the Proprietor 
ſhould recover his Goods, without ſuffering much 

e; therefore, thoſe who embraced that moſt 

honourable Profeſſion of Thieving (which flouriſhes 
yet) were commanded to give their Name to the Ma- 
ſter of the Thieves, and carry to him all that they 
had ſtole ; that the Owners by applying to him, and 
paying a fourth Part of the Price they were valued 
at, as a Puniſhment for their Negligence, ſhould re- 
cover them. 
Lycurgus, the Legiſlator of the Lacedemonians, had 
not, allowed the Theft of all Kinds of Things, in- 
differently, but of Food only; (as we learn from 
Nenophon's Lib. de Repub. & Leg. Laced.) Neither had 
he permitted every Body to rob, but Youths only ; 
whom he would have come at their Focd by Theft, to 
learn Induſtry and Vigilance, how to lay in Ambuſ- 
cade, and ſend out Parties, Sc. 
The Precepts of the natural Right, are alſo immu- 
| table, and no Body can be excuſed from obſerving 
them ; they are immutable, becauſe they are agree- 
able to Reaſon, and never can be contrary to it ; no 
Body can be excuſed from obſerving them, becayſe 
they are ſo agreeable to Order and Reaſon, that they 
cannot be omitted or changed, without cauſing a great 
Confuſion in the good Order which ought to ſubſiſt in a 
civil Society : For how could a Creature renounce the 
Love of God, or a Brother oppreſs his Brother, without 
violating the Rules of good Order and right Reaſon ? 

It may be objected, that the natural Law forbids 
Murder, Theft, and Adultery ; whereas God himſelf 
has permitted all thoſe Things. 

1. When he commanded Abrabam to offer up his 
own innocent Son in Sacrifice, Geneſ. xxii. 

2, When he commanded the Hebrews to off 
dong with them, the Vaſes of Silver they had bor- 
rowed from the Egyptians, Exod. xii. 35. 

3. When he commanded Hoſea to take a Wife of 
Whoredom, Hof. i. 2. And that therefore the Pre- 
cepts of the natural Law can be changed. 

Pl anſwer with St. Thomas, 1, 2. queſt. 94. art. 5. 
«4 2. that the Examples above quoted, prove nothing 
Wanſt us, For, 

1. Murder, is that which is committed by a Perſon 
of his own private Authority; and that is forbidden 
by the natural Law, which Prohibition has never been 
altered. If any Body kills a Man of a publick Autho- 
ay, v. g. in a juſt War, that's not called Murder, 
much lets when God, who is the Lord of all Things, 
commands a Man to kill another. For all are con- 
demned to die, ſays St. Thomas, in the Place above 

8 of a natural Death, the Innocent as well as the 

ug, which natural Death is inflitted by the Almighty, 
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for Puniſbment of the original. sin. Likewiſe, by 
God's Command, a Man may be put to Death, either 
innocent or guilty, without offending the natural 


W. | 3 I 

2. Theft, is hever coinimitted but againſt God's 
Will, but when God, who is the ſovereign Lord of 
all Things, commands it, it is not done againſt his 
Will, and conſequently is not Theft. Neither does the 
natural Law dictate, that we cannot without Injuſtice, 
transfer to others what is our own ; but we are only 
forbidden, to take of our own Authority, what we 
know belongs to another. Therefore the Church 
ſings on Eafter-Eve, O vere beata nox, que ſpoliavit 
Egyptios, ditavit Hebræos | becauſe God, who was 
Maſter of all thoſe Things, commanded it. 3 

3. Adultery, is defiling another's Bed, but when 
the Prophet Haſea is commanded to take to Wife a 
Proſtitute, he did not defile another's Bed, and there- 
fore was not guilty of Adultery. Beſides, it is not, 
ſaid that his Wife proſtituted herſelf afterwards; and if 
ſhe had, no Law could have obliged him to keep her: 
For as we read in Proverbs xviii. 22. He that keeps an 
Aldultereſs, is fooliſh and impious. But Hoſea taking 
a Proſtitute to Wife contains a Myſtery, which ſhews 
that the Synagogue had forſaken God her Spouſe, for 
the falſe Divinities of other Nations: ; 

The moral Good and Evil, or the Honeſt and Diſ- 
honeſt, are diſtinguiſhed not only by Men, but by 
Nature itſelf ; becauſe the Honeſt is conformable to 
the good Order eſtabliſhed among us by our divine 
Creator, and the Diſhoneſt contrary to it. Cicero has 
confirm'd this Truth, by ſeveral very ſolid and per- 
ſuaſive Arguments. L. 1. de Leg. Nothing certainly 
is more charming, ſays he, than to underſtand clearly, 
that wwe are all born to Fuſtice, not only in Man's 
Opinion, but of a natural Right. And a little lower, 
Where is the Nation that does not love a complaiſant 
and grateful Spirit? And where is that People which 
does not deſpiſe and hate, the Proud, the Vindifive, 
the Cruel, and the Ungrateful * Whence it follows that 
we are all naturally born juſt, for a mutual Communica- 
tion with one another. | 

Somebody will ſay perhaps, with Horace, Lib. 1. 
Serm. Satyr 3. that all Things are to be conſidered not 
as they are natural, but as they are uſeful ; and that 
Utility is the Mother of all thats juſt and equitable, 
Hobbes an Engliſhman, Element. Philo. de cive, Title, 
Libert. c. art. 10. favours this Sentiment of He- 
race, when he ſays, that in @ State purely natural, 
and before Men had entered into any Patts or Conven- 
tions among themſelves, it was licit for every one to 
as be pleaſed. And, art. 2. that the Action is falſe, that 
Man is born for Society, though it be approved and re- 
ceived by ſeveral: For ſays he, hat Thing is not done, 
becauſe it could not be naturally done otherwiſe, but by 
a mere Accident. Whence he infers, that Society is 
contracted in View only of the Utility reſulting from 
it to one's ſelf, not by Love for the Members of 
that Society; and therefore, that all the Offices of 
this Life, are to be meaſur d by the Utility, not by 
the Nature. Which Sentiment is alſo approved by that 
Contemner of all Religions, Spinoſa. 

I anſwer firſt, that the moral Good and Evil, or 
Honeſt and Diſhoneſt, or Licit and Illicit, in queſtion 
here, are to be meaſur'd by the natural Reaſon, and 
Love of Order, and not by Utility alone; though the 

ublick Utility be joined with Reaſon and Order. 
For it is of common Utility, that no Body ſhould at- 
tack the Life or Fortune, or Reputation of another, 
which is alſo forbidden by natural Reaſon, and 
good Order. Whence the publick Utility can very well * 
be called the Mother of the poſitive Right, as far as it 
decrees Puniſhment, who conſulting only their own vi- 
ciousInclinations, make no Difficulty of violating the na- 
tural Right, by offending others. Therefore if we ſpeak 
of the poſitive Right, what Horace ſays in the ſame 
Place, is very true, 1 


Jura invicta metu injuſti fateare neceſſe ft. 
11 E 
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But what he adds afterwards, 


Nec natura poteft juſto ſecernere iniquum, 
Dividit ut bona diverſis, fugienda petendis ; 


is likewiſe true, inaſmuch as we do not diſtinguiſh the 
Juſt from the Unjuſt, by a natural Impetuoſity, and 
without Attention, as we purſue the ſenſible Good, 
by the ſole natural Inſtinct; and avoid Evil, likewife 
by a natural Inſtinct: Therefore if any Body inter- 
rets this of our Capacity to diſtinguiſh Good from 
vil, Juſt from Unjuſt, not by Nature, but by our 
natural Reaſon ; certainly I am not afraid to ſay, that 
ſuch Sentiment is contrary to Reaſon. 
Secondly, With Regard to Hobbes's Sentiment, we 
do not at all queſtion, but Man inclines of a natural 
Inſtin& to that, which he ſees more agreeable to him; 
neither can we love what is diſpleaſing to us, in what- 
ever Manner it may be capable to invite us, either by 
itſelf, or with the Aſſiſtance of another : For if we 
love the ſovereign Good, it is becauſe it is agreeable 
to us, and it engages our Will. Likewiſe we love the 
Society of other Men, for no other Reaſon but be- 
cauſe it is convenient to us. For the ſole Motive or 
Incentive, whereby we are excited to Love, is that of 
its being agreeable and convenient to us; and in that 
Senſe, Man is defin'd an Animal born for Society; that 
he cannot, alone, procure to himſelf all the Goods of 
Nature, but wants the Aſſiſtance of others. But how- 
ever, he muſt not love other Men for himſelf only, 
or refer every Thing to his own Utility, as to their 
chief End, otherwiſe he would love himſelf alone and 
not others; and would be ready to rob them of their 


Fortune, and even kill his own Father, if he was to 


think it expedient for him ; which the natural Reaſon, 
and the immulable Order, does not permit. Whence 
nothing can be imagined more horrible than this Prin- 
ciple, That we may do any Thing to advance or pro- 
mote our Intereſt ; That we have no other Director 
of our Actions but our own Utility; and that we are 
not reſtrained from offending others, by Nature, but 
only through Fear of the Puniſhment inflicted by the 
Laws. 

Therefore when Hobbes ſays, That every Body has 
a Right to conſult his own Preſervation ; he does not 
offend the Truth : But that Love of one ſelf, which en- 
gages us to purſue our own Good, mult be ſubordinate; 
and though we do not love others for any other Rea- 
ſon but becauſe that Love fuits our Conveniency, it 
is notwithſtanding contrary to the natural Law, to 
procure our own Good to the great Prejudice of o- 
thers : For we are not allow'd, for Example, to lay 
violent Hands on another Man, to gain ſome Advan- 
tage by it; whereas we ſhould be very ſorry to be 
treated in the fame Manner. Therefore there is a 


very great Difference between loving others, becauſe - 


they are good or ſerviceable to us, at leaſt towards aſ- 
ſiſting us in the Acquiſition of the ſovereign Good; 
and between loving them purely for our own Utility, 
and be ready to offend them, if in fo doing we could 
gain ſome Advantage; or to neglect or abandon them 
when they are no longer uſeful to us; which, not- 
withſtanding, has been the common Practice of almoſt 
all the civil Societies, for ſeveral Centuries paſt. For 
it is very rare to find among Men, eſpecially in our 
Iron Age, the leaſt Trace of the natural Law, with 
Regard to that Love we are obliged to have for one 
another; unleſs it be that Love mention'd by Hobbes, 
which is entirely founded on, or has no other Object 

but our Uzility, which is commonly calld an intereſted 
Love; and more properly no Love at all. 

This Kind of Hobbian Love, conſiſts entirely in an 
outward Shew, perfidious Demonſtrations, and falſe 
Proteſtations, diveſted of that Sincerity and Candour, 
which Nature itſelf claims from.us. For it is at pre- 
ſent, an infallible Maxim, that the greater Pains a 
Perſon takes to perſuade us of the Sincerity of his 
Love, the more he is to be ſuſpected by us, and 
the more-we are to be upon our Guard, left he ſhould 
make uſe of that Stratagem (as it happens but too 
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often) to deceive us more to his Advantage, 


ſtudied Looks, his affected Speech and ot Hy 
ſolemn Vows, and his calling to — ry ae his moſt 
Sincerity, are all convincible Proofs. of * 
and a fincere and diſintereſted Friend is b) .ch; 
with, neither upon the Throne, nor in the $ be m 
nor in the Palaces of the Great, nor amon P. ry, 
Relations, nor in the conjugal State; an * 
it, to the Shame of this Age, not even in the l 
of a Peaſant. tage 

For Inſtance ; where could we find, at c 
Man who would aſſiſt or relieve another wh ent, a 
human or intereſted View, and for the ſake of — ay 
or relieving him only ? Or in View that fach A. 
Friendſhip, forwards him towards the Acqui t of 
the ſovereign Good? Where could we finca Pen af 
who would beſtow his Favours on a Subject "nce, 
other Conſideration, than that he deſeryes 2 ern 
them? Where is the Eccleſiaſtick, who would 
the Aſſiſtance of a poor Wretch who is on hes a 
of Eternity, with the fole View to fave him fg ** 
Precipice he ſees him on the Point to fall into y : 
where is the Wife who would keep true to her Hu 
band, if ſhe was not afraid that her criminal Int = 
could be diſcovered. Mgues 

From. this PII paſs to Conſcience, which 
found promiſcuouſly with renee $ 3 The 
mas diſtinguiſhes the one from the other, and fis 
that Conſcience is properly the Act whereby we 
our Knowledge to our Actions; and Sytersfs, an 
Habit, which inclines us to give our Aﬀent to the firſt 
moral and practical Principles. Whence in that Senſe 
the habitual Knowledge of the firſt moral Principles, 
or Intelligence, is Syntereſis; and their Applications, 
which is like the Concluſion of a practical Syllogiſm, 
is Conſcience; thereby every one knows actually, not 
only that he exiſts and underſtands, but likewiſe when 
he acts, or has acted right or wrong; therefore our 
Conſcience approves or reproves all our Actions; and 
though it ſeems to be in ſome Meaſure, aſleep, in the 
Obdurate and Impious; it, notwithſtanding, never is 
entirely extinguiſhed, not even in the damned Souls, 
according to this Paſſage of 1/aiah, lxvi. 24. Fir their 
Worm (i. e. the Remorſe of their Conſcience) ſhall 
not die. 

Therefore Cicero ſpeaks thus of the Conſcience, Lib. 
de ſenect. The Conſcience of à good Life, and the Re- 
membrance of a great Number of good Deeds, is agree- 
able. And Horace Epiſt. 1. I. 1. 


Hic murus aheneus eſto, 
Nil conſcire fibi, nulld palleſcere culpä. 


And Fuvenal, Satyr. 13. 


Pena autem vebemens, ac multd ſævior illis, 
Quas & cæditius gravis invenit, ut Rhadamantus, 
Notte dieque uſum geſtare in pettore teſtem. 


Thoſe who treat of Manners, diſtinguiſh different 
States of the Conſcience. For the Conſcience 15 either 
true and certain, or probable, or dubious, or crrone- 
ous, or falſe. & 

The Conſcience is ſaid to be true and certain, when 
we underſtand clearly and diſtinctiy, what 1 _ 
manded or forbidden ; and therefore what we muſt 
or omit, v. g. every Body knows, that we are not to 
do to others what we would not have done to 8+ 7 
cauſe that Law is engraven on our Mind. babe 

A probable Conſcience is that founded on P Sides 
Arguments. So that if the Arguments on both S. * 
be of an equal Strength, the Conſcience 3 
bious. Whence a Conſcience is called dubious, — 4 
by the Mind remains uncertain of what it oug 552 
do; and has not a plain Security. There s bed... 
Affinity between this and a ſcrupulous _ bf wa 
which though ſhe walks upright, is nevertne 
tarded, by ſome Scruple or other. 
| — is pro * a ſmall ſharp Stone, * 1 
hurts the Foot, and hindereth from walking W. 

T 
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l it is the Anxiety of the Mind, 

— * true and juf Reaſon, or from a 
prov and ridiculous. one. Whence Cicero, orat. pro 
10. ſpeaks thus of Cornelius Chryſogonus : He de- 
2 you would be pleaſed to eradicate from his Mind 
{eb ; Scruple which Night and Day teazes and pricks 


him. FT . yo 

aneous, or falſe Conſcience, is that which dic- 
4 .. is Bl by the Law, or forbids what 
the Law commands. N : 

What is done againſt our Conſcience, is always mo- 

bad: And what is done according to the Dictates 
of our Conſcience, is not always good. 

All that is acted againſt the Dictates of our Con- 
cence is bad? becauſe it always includes a Perverſity 
of Mind, and an Inclination to Sin; and he that acts 
thus, knows that he acts ill. | 

Likewiſe all that is done according to the Dictates 
of our Conſcience, is not always good; becaule it 
may be done againſt the Order and the Law, as it 
happens when the Conſcience errs. As that of thoſe 
mentioned by Chriſt, to his Apoſtles, ohn xvi. 2. 
Yea, the Time comes, that whoſocver kills you, will think 
that be does God Service. 

Therefore the Conſcience, generally ſpeaking, can- 
not be conſidered as a very ſecure Rule of our Action; 
but only when it is true and certain, or when it is 
agreeable to good Order and the Law; all that is 
agreeable to it being good, and all that is repugnant 
to it being bad. 

A Conſcience which errs, excuſes from Sin, when the 
Error procceds from that Ignorance which renders an 
Action unvoluntary ; but if it does not proceed from 
ſuch an Ignorance, it cannot excuſe from Sin. 

There are two Sorts of Ignorance, as we have ob- 
ſerved already; one is the Ignorance of the Fatt, ſuch 
was that of Jacob, when he took Leah for Rachel : For 
he was ignorant of what was done; and ſuch Igno- 
rance excuſes from Sin, provided it be not accompa- 
nied with Negligence : And the other is the Ignarance 
of Right, whereby we are ignorant of ſome Right; and 
this Ignorance is either of the poſitive Right, which 
conſiſts in the Laws depending on the free Will of 
a Legiſlator, and are neither eternal nor immutable ; 
and therefore excuſes from Sin if it cannot be conquer- 
ed; or of the natural Right, founded on the natural 
Law, which we cannot be ignorant of, at leaſt of an 
invincible Ignorance. ; 

A probable Conſcience, ſeems ſecure in the Practice; as 
far as the Arguments whereby it is ſupported are ſolid, 
and morally certain, and are not in Concurrence with 
a contrary Authority, or Reaſon of an equal Force, 

When the Conſcience is dubious, we muſt make Uſe 
of the Rule preſcribed by St. Paul, Epiſt. 1. Theſſal. v. 
21. Prove all Things, hold faſt that which is good. And 
conſequently if the Reaſons are of an equal Force on 
both Sides, we muſt either abſtain from acting, if 
poſſible, or incline on that Side, which is more agree- 
able to the good Order, and favours leſs our Cupidity : 
For though that Side ſhould not appear, perhaps, the 
more probable, or ſupported with the ſtrongeſt Rea- 
ſons; it is, notwithſtanding, the moſt ſecure, and 
fartheſt from Danger. 

If we follow that Rule of St. Paul, it will be diffi- 
cult to determine, if we can, with a ſafe Conſcience, 

follow the Doctrine of Probability, in our Conduct. 
That Doctrine conſiſts in this, that a probable Opi- 
mon, provided it be probable, though in Concurrence 
with one more probable and ſincere, can be propoſed 
« * Rule of our Actions or Conduct. Whence it 
ows, 


1. That any probable Opinion, can be preferred to 
one more probable. 


according to a leſs probable Opinion, though in Con- 
currence with one more probable ; and even againſt 
's own Sentiment, give Advice according to the Opi- 
mon of another, tho? leſs probable ; becauſe that Opi- 
mon leſs probable, is notwithſtanding probable ; and 
conſequently according to that Doctrine, very ſecure. 
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2, That when a Divine is conſulted, he can anſwer - 
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They diſtinguiſh two Sorts of Probability, viz. an 
intrinſick Probability, and an extrinfick Probability, 
They call intrinſick Probability, that taken from 2 6. 
bable Argument, whereby the Mind is inwardly affect- 
ed. And extrinfick Probability, that which is ſup- 
ported by the Sentiment and Authority of ſome emi- 
nent Divines. 

For my Part I am of Opinion, that this Doctrine of 
Probability is to be baniſhed from among us, as very 
prejudicial to the good Order of a civil Society; and 
for the other following Reaſons. 

Firſt, Becauſe it is entirely contrary to Reaſon and 
Prudence, that we ſhould prefer, in what relates to 
our eternal Felicity, the uncertain to the certain : For 
the probable Opinion, either that we have from an in- 
trinſick, or inward Probability, or from an extrin/ick, 
or exterior one, when in Concurrence with one more 
probable, and more agreeable to Law, is always un- 
certain, and very little ſecure; for which Reaſon the 
Probability, either intrinfick or extrinfick, is condemn'd 
by the Scripture : The intrinſict, by this Paſſage of 
the Proverbs, xiv. 12. There is a Way which ſeems 
right unto a Man, but the End thereof are the Ways of 
Death. And to extrinſick, by theſe Words of Chriſt, 
Matt. xv. 14. Let them alone; they be blind Leaders 
of the Blind: and if the Blind leads the Blind, both 


ſhall fall into the Ditch, Whence it appears, that this 


celebrated Maxim of the Law, That in dubious Things 
we are always to chuſe the moſt ſecure. Illud Dominus 
extra, de cleric. excommunic. is no leſs agreeable to 
Scripture, than to our Reaſon, Whence St. Auguſtin 
likewiſe, Lib. 1. de Baptiſm. contr. Donatiſ. c. 3. (con- 
cerning that Queſtion, If the Baptiſm received among 
the Donatiſts was rightly received, which one was ſure 
to receive rightly in the Catholick Church) ſpeaks 
thus: Graviter peccaret, in rebus ad ſalutem anime 
pertinentibus, vel eo ſolo quod certis incerta preponeret, 
i. e. He who ſhould prefer the certain to the uncer- 
tain, in Things which concern Salvation, in that only 
would be much culpable. The Pagans themſelves 
have abhorred the Doctrine of Probability; as it ap- 
pears from Tully, Lib. 1. de officiis, where he writes, 
Thoſe are in the right who forbid to do any Thing, 
when we are in doubt if it be right or wrong. 
Secondly, If it was licit to follow an Opinion leſs 
probable, when in Concurrence with one more pro- 
bable and certain, there would be hence introduced 
ſeveral Dogma's, no leſs abſurd and falſe, than dan- 
gerous and impious, in the Doctrine of Manners. For 
there is no Opinion with regard to Manners, let it 
be ever ſo monſtrous, which is not countenanced by 
ſome Doctor or other. For Inſtance, there have been 
ſeveral Writers, who imagined themſelves very emi- 
nent, who have wrote, that no Man was obliged, 
during the whole Courſe of his Life, to practiſe any 
Act of Faith, Hope and Charity, in virtue of the di- 
vine Precepts relating to thoſe Virtues. So that he who 
profeſſes himſelf a Chriſtian, and has been baptized, 
can recover his priſtine Juſtice, even after he has 
committed the moſt atrocious Crimes, without the 


. leaſt Spark of Charity; and paſs his whole Life 


without the Love of God, though it be the firſt Com- 
mand of the Decalogue. 

After theſe Doctors have endeavoured to extirpate 
from our Hearts the Dilection of God; they attempt, 
likewiſe, to expunge the Love of our Neighbours. 
Therefore they are pleaſed to ſay, that it is licit for 
a Son to wiſh for his Father's Death, though it be 
againſt the fifth Precept of the Decalogue, provided 
he does not conſider that Death as prejudicial to his 
Father, but only as utile to him: For, fay they, 
that Direction of Intention ſweeps away the Malice of 
the Action. 

But thoſe who imagine that they can diſguiſe the 
Truth by ambiguous Words, and intricate Speeches, * 
to deceive Mankind, contradict the expreſs Doctrine 
of Chriſt; who ſays, Matt. v. 37. But let your Conver- 


ſation be, yea, yea; nay, nay; for whatſoever is more 
than theſe comes of Evil. | 


Others approve the Uſe of mental Reſervations, as 
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they call them, as ſomething very advantageous: Eſ- 

cially, in retaining their Propoſitions to a certain 
Eenke, which they ſupply in their Mind. As if one 
was to aſk me for Money, and I ſhould anſwer him, 
I have none; ſupplying tacitly within myſelf that Part 
of the Propoſition, viz. to give you : Others perſuade 
an officious Lye ; others imagine, that one can make 
Uſe of falſe Witneſſes to ſupport his Reputation, or 
that of his Family; and that it is even licit to kill 
a Calumniator, who threatens to ſay ſomething to 
our Prejudice : All which is contrary to the third, 
ſixth, and ninth +or 7 of the Decalogue. 

Laſtly, To paſs by all the other erroneous and perni- 
cious Opinions of the other Doctors, they are pleas'd to 
call Caſuiſts, I'll include the whole Queſtion in theſe 
few Words; which are, That if the Doctrine of Pro- 
bability was to have Place in the moral Diſcipline, 
thoſe Things which have been advanced of the Philo- 
ſophical Sin, to the Scandal of Chriſtianity, are yu 
bable; though the fingle Notion of it is abhorred by 
all honeſt Men. This is the Summary of that helliſh 
Doctrine. : 

The Philoſophical or Moral Sin, is a human Act 

diſagreeable to the human Nature, and to right 
Reaſon: And the Theological and Moral Sin, is a 
free Tranſgreſſion of the Divine Law. The Philoſophi- 
cal, in him who 1s ignorant of God, or does not think 
attually of God, is a grievous Sin, but does not offend 
God; neither is it a mortal Sin, alienating us from 
God, or puniſhable with eternal Death. Therefore if 
this Doctrine was as true, as it is atrociouſly falſe, there 
would be no Sin either againſt God, or our Neigh- 
bour, which could not be perpetrated without offend- 
ing God: So that neither Fornicators, nor Idolaters, 
mor Adulterers, nor Thieves, nor Avaricious, nor 
 Drunkards, nor Calumniators, nor Plunderers, who, 
the Apoſtle St. Paul ſays, 1 Cor. vi. 10. are all to be 
excluded from the Kingdom of Heaven, could pro- 
voke the Wrath of God, ſo r 10 deſerve an cternal 
Puniſhment, provided they wie ignorant of God, and 
had not an actual Thought of him: For they could 
admit the Philoſophical Sin, which is againſt the na- 
tural Reaſon ; but not the Theological, which is con- 
trary to the divine Law actually known. Whence'it 
ſhould follow, that the Condition of the Infidels, A- 
theiſts, Obdurates, &c. would be far better, than that 
of thoſe who work their Salvation with Fear and 
Trembling : Which Opinion muſt appear horrible, 
even to thoſe who undertake the Defence of the Pro- 
bability. Therefore they muſt neceſſarily abjure the 
Doctrine of Probability, if they will condemn, with- 
out Exception, all the Concluſions which can be drawn 
from it. Which is the Advice given by St. Auguſtin 
to Polentius, Lib. 2. de conjug. adult. c. 4. Hoc qui 
ſentis, ſays he, non ne cernis quam contra apoſtolum ſen- 
tiat ? quod quidem non ipſe ſentis, ſed boc ſequitur illa 
que ſentis, muta ergo antecedentia, fi vis cavere ſe- 
quentia. | 

From all theſe we may very well infer what we 

have attempted to prove, that the Doctrine of Proba- 
bility is to be baniſhed from a civil Society. 


Probability, is not ſuch as repreſented by us; and that 
its Partiſans do not pretend that every probable Opi- 
nion ought to be a ſure Directrice of our Actions; but 
only on the following Conditions: The firſt whereof 
is, that it ſhould be ſupported by very good Reaſons , 
and the ſecond, that it ſhould not be contrary, either 
to the evident Reaſon, to the Scripture, or to the 
Tradition. | 

I anſwer to this Objection, that none of the Par- 
tiſans of the Doctrine of Probability, require thoſe 
Conditions for the Security of their Opinion; and that 


thoſe who require them, either deceive us by a vain * 


Appearance, or deſtroy entirely the Doctrine of Pro- 
bability. 

For, firſt, when they teach, that the probable Opi- 
nion muſt be ſupported by ſtrong Reaſons; what do 
they mean by thoſe ſtrong Reaſons, but thoſe whereby 
they are affected themſelves, or are approved by grave 


EF HTI 
Authors? And if it be ſo, as certamly ;. 


nion will be probable among than i it h. ihe i 
ſafe in the Practice, which wil het ac conſequent 


that their Opinion is repugnant to Reaſon, or 


Reaſons, which they or their Door. ak, by thoſe 


per and weighty ; and therefore they Judge pro- 
that ſame Sentiment attributed . x Gage fall into 
Opinion which has ſome Probability, either * that n 
extrinfick, is a ſafe Directrice of our Co wel ick or 
therefore can be followed with a ſafe Gs 
when in Concurrence with one more robable ſence 
Secondly, when they pretend that it it 3 | 
to render an Opinion probable, that it hou we 
be contrary to evident Reaſon, nor to the Seri _ 
nor to Tradition, they trifle with us; for they Pare, 
tain, that that Opinion is not in Fact, but — 
Appearance, contrary to Reaſon, or to the ms. oy 
or to Tradition, which is ſupported with the F 
rity of an eminent Author; and th utho- 


. conf, 
clare it very ſafe. And therefore, let by res 0 
Arguments we pleaſe to oblige them to a0 fcb th 


ſuch an Opinion is repugnant to Reaf 
Scripture, or to Tradition, they will —— ra 8 
rather inſiſt with Obſtinacy, that it cannot be infore F 


Scripture, or to Tradition ; becauſe other Aron — 
may be alledg'd, ſtronger and clearer to refute thei . 
Which would be true enough, if they would ak 
that there 1s no other probable Opinion but that which 
is agreeable to Reaſon, or to the Scripture, or to Tra 

dition; which they refuſe to do, becauſe that Acknow- 
ledgment would ruin entirely the Doctrine of Probabi. 
lity ; for our Reaſon, or the Scripture, or Tradition 

cannot ſuffer that we ſhould prefer an Opinion kf. 
probable, to one more probable, and more fas 

Therefore thoſe Limitations or Modifications, ima- 
gined by the Probabiliſts to ſupport the Probability 
of an Opinion, are mere Veils, wherewith they en- 
deavour to hide the Ridicule of the Probatiliſm, 

They will object ſecondly, that the Doctrine of the 
Probability is not to be rejected, if thoſe who follow a 
probable Opinion, act then with Prudence and Diſcre- 
tion; for, fay they, to whom muſt have Recourſe, a 
Perſon of a mean Capacity, who knows nothing of 
the Doctrine of Manners, and is beſides over ſcrupu- 
lous, but to his Paſtor or Doctor, to acquire, through 
his Means, the Tranquility of Conſcience he deſires ? 
And that the Opinion of his Paſtor, which procures 
him that Tranquility, is an extrinſick Probability. 

To this I'll anſwer, that a probable Opinion cannot 
be conſidered as prudent, ſimply and abſolutely ; for 
if there were two probable Opinions with regard to one 
and the ſame Thing, one whereof ſhould be for the 
Law againſt the Cupidity, and the other favours the 
Cupidity againſt the Law; only the firſt will be prv- 
dent, but not the laſt, For Example, if it wasa Qut- 
ſtion of a Contract, where it would be ſome Danger 
of committing Uſury, and two Doctors are conſulted, 
one of whom affirms, and the other denies its conta. 
ing Uſury, he does not act prudently, who does not 
follow the ſafer Part, and expoſes himſelf to the Dun: 


ger of Sinning. 
It may be objected perhaps, that the Doctrine of 


As to what concerns the Idiots and Ignorant, who 
follow the Sentiments of their Paſtor, they are ccd. 
ſed from Sin, with regard to the Things they are E 
norant of, of an invincible Ignorance. Bur that Ea. 
cuſe does not proceed from the extrinſick Probability 
of their Paſtor's Opinion, but from the inſuperable - 
norance of the Idiots. Whence, as they cannot be 18: 
norant, of an invincible Ignorance, of thoſe A 
which are of natural Right, as above demonltrate®, 
there is no Security for thoſe, who according 2 
Doctors Opinion, meditate any Thing 327 - 
Precepts of the natural Right: Neither can the my 1 
rity of a Doctor, let him be who he will, prey 
gainſt the natural Right. |; 

We mult ſay the Wits of thoſe Things which ery 
to the poſitive Right, when very well known, © * ad 
we cannot be ignorant without Sin. For why 1c 
we be permitted to be more 1gnorant of thoſe 


which relate _ Manners, than of thoſe wil es 


W 
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f the Dogma's of the Faith? For a Chriſtian 
no the Vulgar, would be inexcuſable, who 
did not know the firſt Rudiments of Chriſtianity ; 
when as, on the contrary, all thoſe who endeavour to 
learn them, are valued and praiſed. For it is impoſſi- 
ble but a Paſtor ſhould ſometimes err, either in the 
Doctrine of the Faith, or in that of Manners ? What 
will then his Sheep do, if he cannot diſtinguiſh the 
wholeſome Paſture, from that which is dangerous and 
unwholeſome ? Here we muſt remember what happen- 
ed at Conſtantinople, in Neftorius's Time; for when 
the People diſcover'd in their Biſhop's Sermons, 
that he preached two Perſons in Jeſus Chriſt, far 
from following his Sentiment, they condemned and 
deteſted it; in which they are much commended by 
Pope Celeſtinus, in his E iſtle to the Clergy, and Peo- 
ple of Conflantinople. Suid dei habet grex, ſays he, 
quando lupus ſeipſe paſtor oftendit, & fic oves inva- 
dit & graſſatur in ſingulas? ex namque ore laniantur, 
quo impie proferentur : prebentur pabula non refectura 
ſed noxia. Beatus tamen grex, cui dedit Dominus de 
paſcuis judicare. 

Therefore if the People of Conſtantinople had acted 
with regard to their Paſtor, according to the Doctrine 
of Probability, they had all fell into the Precipice with 
their Paſtor ; neither could they have brought for Ex- 
cuſe the Ignorance of thoſe Things, which they ought 
to have learned from the other Biſhops, Neſtorius's 
Predeceſſors, and from Tradition. 

Why then ſhould the Ignorance of Things, which 
every Body is obliged to know, in the Doctrine of 
Manners, even joined with an extrinſick Probability, 
excuſe a common Man, unleſs he was ſtupid beyond 
Meaſure ? 

This deſerves the Attention of thoſe who have only 
as they ſay, the Faith of the Caal man, who when 
aſked what was his Belief? anſwered, all that the 
Church believes: And when aſked further, what the 
Church believed ? anſwered again, what I beheve. A 
Faith ſo ignorant, ſo lame, and ſo uncertain, cannot 
be an Excuſe in thoſe Men, who negle& nothing to 
gain a temporal Felicity, and immenſe Riches ; and 
leave entirely the Care of their eternal Salvation to the 
Prudence and Doctrine of a Doctor, whereby they are 
directed. 

Add to this, that the Queſtion is not well ſtated in 
the oppoſite Argument. For the Queſtion is not only 
if it be licit to follow a probable Opinion: For who 
denies that ſuch Thing is licit ? provided there be no 
Authority or Reaſon to the contrary. But the Que- 
ſtion is, whether any Body can embrace an Opinion 
leſs probable when in Concurrence with one more pro- 
bable? And afterwards, if a Doctor or Paſtor when 
conſulted, can anſwer, or give his Advice, according 
to his own Opinion, or that of another Doctor, which 
s lefs probable, or favours our Cupidity againſt the 
Law; but on'the contrary, ought to follow the ſafeſt 
Way, and anſwer according to the Precepts of the 
Law, againſt the Cupidity ? This laſt Opinion is that 
of the moſt eminent Theologians againſt thoſe who 
ſtand for the Probabiliſm ; for a Phyſician would be 
nexcuſable, who neglecting the moſt ſecure and effi- 
cacious Remedies, ſhould preſcribe thoſe which are 
only probable, and leſs ſecure, 

It it be urged farther, that hence ſeveral Things 
ar taken in general, and ſpeculatively, either for true 
or falſe, of which notwithſtanding we judge otherwiſe in 
the Practice; therefore it follows, that the Doctrine 
of Probability is not inutile ; that the Severity of the 

may be mitigated by the various Interpretations 
of prudent Men. For Inſtance, Falſhood in general 
is forbidden by the divine Laws; tho' ſeveral Caſes 
occur, wherein that Law is to be ſoften'd by the Au- 
thority of eminent Divines; that Men may thereby 
be render d capable of doing ſeveral good Offices; 
2. F. of ſaving the Reputation of ſome, or the Life 
T Fortune of others by officious Falſhoods, or ambi- 
820us Speeches, or Equivocations, or mental Reſer- 
rwe. which the Priſcillianiſts pretended to be au- 
* both the Old and New Teſtament; who, 


„ | 
—— 
according to St. Auguſtin, Lib. de heref. c. 70. had 
always their Sentence in their Mouth, 1 2 


Jura, perjura, ſecretum prodere noli. 

And Caſſiantis, Collat. 17. c. 17. teaches, that it is 
licit to lye for a od Bed. Which Opinion was eſ- 
pouſed by the Semi-Pelagians, and interpreted by them 
in their Manner, wherever they thought that their 
Reputation, or that of their Brethren, required a 
Lye. 

To this I anſwer, in denying the Propoſition; for 
though, ſometimes, the general Laws are to be inter- 
preted in favorem, they are not to be evaded by 
an uncertain Probability ; but mitigated by a natural 
Equity, whereby Regard is had rather to the Spirit of 
the Law, than to the Words. For Inſtance, the na- 
tural Law commands, in general, that we ſhould re- 
turn every Body his own, though we are not oblig'd to 
return his Sword to one that's drunk or furious ; be- 
cauſe the ſame immutable Reaſon which commands to 
return every one his own, forbids the returning a 
Sword to one that's drunk or furious, for fear he 
ſhould lay violent Hands on himſelf or others. 

As to what relates to Falſhood, it muſt be baniſh'd, 
not only ſpeculatively, but likewiſe to Practice, from 
among us, as a Plague to Society; fince it is much ab- 
horred, even by Homer, in the Perſon of Achilles, 
Iliad, g. v. 312. as the Gates of Hell. | 


Haud minus ille mihi exoſus, quam janua Ditis, 
Mens aliud cui tefta premit, quam lingua loquatur. 


St. Auguſtin has very well refuted the Priſcillianiſts, 
in his Book de mendacio, and much more in that contra 
mendacium. Thoſe Partiſans of Falſhood, followed 
the Error of Origen, and of ſome Egyptian Anchorets, 
which Error they had unjudiciouſly . borrowed from 
the third Book of Plato, de Republicd ; and which the 
Priſcillianiſt attempted in vain to confirm by Exam- 
ples extracted from the antient Teſtament. © For even 
Plato, who abhors Falſhood as dangerous to a civil So- 
ciety, permits it, notwithſtanding, to him who governs 
the Republick in a ſingle Caſe, viz. to prevent the en- 
tire Ruin of the Republick, which is prov'd by Caſſa- 
nus and the other Semi-Pelagians, with great Vehemen- 
cy. But the School of a holy Ethick, has Sentiments 
far more ſimple, and more ſublime ; when it forbids 
abſolutely in all Caſes, all Sorts of Falſhoods, all Fic- 
tion or Diſſimulation, or mental Reſervation z where- 
by Men may be deceived, and the Chriſtian Candous 
offended. For it is thus commanded, Exod. xx. 16, 
Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs againſt thy Neighbour, 
whereby all Falſhood, all Fraud, all Artifice, either 
in Word or Deed, is forbidden; as it appears by o- 
ther Teſtimonies; for we read, Wiſdom i. 11. That 
the Mouth which utters Falſhood, kills the Soul. And 
Pſalm v. 6. Thou ſhalt deſtroy them that ſpeak Falſbood. 
But as the Law is certain, if we find that ſome 
Perſons, even eminent for their Virtue or Sanctity, 
have done ſomething againſt it, we muſt judge of 
them according to the Law, but not infringe the Law 
on that Account. This was the Conduct of St. Au- 
guſtin againſt the Priſcillianiſts, who uſed to produce 
ſeveral Examples of Falſhood, extracted from the 
Books of the Old Teſtament. When we read thoſe 
Things in the Scripture, ſays he, Lib. cont. mend. c. 9. 
We muſt not believe that wwe muſt do the ſame, becauſe 
we believe it has been done; that we may not tranſoreſs 
the Precepts, while we follow the Examples. What becauſe 
David had ſtwore that he would deſtroy Nabal, and 
has not done it by a Principle of Clemency, muſt we imitate 
him, and ſiwear that well do, what afterwards we'll find 
ought not to be done ? 18. 

Therefore we muſt obſerve this Rule, that if what 
we read in the Scripture be really a Falſhood, it is 
not propoſed there to us as worthy of Imitation; but 
it happens ſometimes, that what is believed a Falſhood, 
is not really ſuch, if well underſtood; and this happens 
particularly in two Manners. nen 

11 F Firſt, 


Firſt, When ſomething of the Truth is hidden 
from us, and nothing falſe is alledged. WL, 

Secondly, When what is done or ſaid, it not to be 
conſidered abſolutely and in itſelf, but only as it is the 
Sign or Figure of another Thing. Therefore, thoſe 
Figures which occur in the Old Teſtament, though at 
the firſt Sight they ſeem to contain Falſhood, when 
well underſtood, they do not contain a Falſhood, but 
a Myſtery ; therefore we are not to draw Concluſions 
from them, to authoriſe, or excuſe Falſhood in the 
common Practice, | 

As to what regards the Midwives of the Hebrews, 
mentioned Exod. i. and Rahab of Jericho, we mult- 


confeſs that they told Lyes; not with the Delign to 


deceive, but through a Principle of Compaſſion. 
Whence when they are ſaid to have received their Re- 
ward, St. Auguſtin anſwers in the ſame Book, de mend. 
c. 15. That they had not received it becauſe they had told 
a Lye, but becauſe they had us'd Compaſhon towards the 
People of God; and therefore it was not their Deceit 
<which was rewarded, but their Benevolency, the Benig- 
nity of the Mind, and not the Iniquity of the Lyar. | 
ln theſe Caſes we muſt follow the Example which 
the ſame Doctor propoſes, Lib. de mend. c. 13. of 
Firmus, Biſhop of Thagaſt, who, when aſked by the 
Apparitors ſent by the Emperor, about a Man whom be 
took all the Care imaginable to hide; anſwered, that be 
could neither tell a Lye, nor deliver the Man, and ſtood 
firm in his Reſolution, notwithſtanding the Torments he 
was made to ſuffer ;- and being afterwards carried before 
the Emperor, his Conduct appear d ſo marvellous to that 
Prince, that he obtained without Difficulty, the Pardon 
of that Man whom he had hid. 
But however, there are ſome very difficult Occa- 
ſions, where the human Infirmity fails, unleſs it be 
powerfully ſuſtained by the Grace of God. Of which 
St. Auguſtin himſelf was perſuaded, for in the Book a- 
bove-mentioned, cont. mend. c. 18. he ſays, but be- 
cauſe we are Men and live among Men, I confeſs that J 
am not of the Number of thoſe, who are not difturbed by 
compenſative Sins (i. e. thoſe Actions which ſeem to 
have ſomething good, for a Compenſation of what 
they have bad) For I am often conquered by Sentiments 
of Humanity; neither can I reſiit, when it is ſaid to me, 
that a Man is offlifted with. a dangerous Malady, who 
runs to the greatest Danger, if the News of the Death 
of bis only Sen, whom. be loves tenderly, be brought 10 
bim, be aſs you if his San lives, whom you know to have 
departed this Life, what may you. anſwer, ſince whate- 
ver you may ſay bejides one of theſe three Things, that be 
s dead, or is alive, or you know nothing of it, be be- 
lieves nothing but that he is dead, which be knows yo 
are afraid to tell, and that you are unwilling to teil a 
Lye? Ii would be as well if you was to ſay nothing. Of 
thefe three, two are faiſe, be lives, and I don't know; 
nor can be ſaid by. you, without telling 'a Lye; and if 
you/ tell that only true one, he is dead, and the Perſon 
to whom you tell it, falls into Convuilfions and dye, ii 
will be ſuid that you have killed bim. Aud who will 
bear exaggerating Men, ſince it is as bad to avoid an ef- 
fictous Lye, as io avoid the murdering Truth ? "Thoſe 
Oppoſitions move me much, and it is very well if they 
do wiſely. For it will not be a Murder, and an Af of 
Cbaſtity, if a Praſtilule burning with Lust, baving 
afked a Favour of you, and you have "refuſed ber, die 
of the Diſappointment. Ii woiil bappen — that if we 
were to grant it Jo be licit to tell a Lye, to ſave the Life 
of that fick Perſon, that ſuch Toleration would intro- 
duce by Degrees, (hat Practice of afficious Lyes, into a 
civil Society, ſo as to render it at batt a neceſſary Cuſtom; 
and to, be almoſt impoſſible for us te come afterwards at 
the Knowledge of - the Truth. Whence it is prudently 
wrote, qui ſpernit modica paulatim decidit. But 
there are ſome ſo much enamoured with ibis tranſitory 
Life, that they wwould have a Man not 1ell a Lye only, 
but even forſwear: bimſelf to ſave another*s Life, and 
even imagine Rules, and appoint. Ends, when bd is, 
and when be is not to ſorſwear bimſelf. O] where are 
you Fountains of Tears? what ſhall we. do ? where ſhall 
we. go? where ſhall we hide ourſelves from the Wrath of 
$45; >& 
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the Truth, ſince we not only ner lest ty lien tn 
have even the Temerity to 1 Prin Lye, but 

The next Thing we are to do, is to eng « . \ 
Aﬀections of the Soul, are ſubject to the Pe. re if the 
moral Diſcipline, and which is their Uſe Pts of 

The Goverment of the Paſſions, or of the Aﬀca: 
of the Soul, makes a conſiderable Article in th tions 
Diſcipline, and is repreſented as fuch by Ariſe, 1. 
Ethic. but before I can treat as I ought to do Lib, 2 
. . On thi 
important Subject, I muſt endeavour to determi F 
famous Controverſy, carried on with ſo N 
between the Peripateticians and the Stoicks 8 
the A gem of the Soul are bad of their Vati, wg 
Stoicks pretended, or if they can be ſubjeQted s the 
Rules of a moral Diſcipline, as believed b WAY 
pateticians? For if all the Affections are 0 bad 0 
their Nature, that they muſt be entirely ert of 
from the Mind, in vain the Erhick ſhould n ted 
Rules for their Government ; for what is bal —— 
cannot be reform'd by the Rules of the chic 1 

This Diſpute was rather of Name, as it ha 
often, than of Fact. For by the Name AfteBim; Fo 
Stoicts underſtood only the Perturbations, or pig..; 
of the Mind, called immoderate Affedion; which 
every Body knows to be bad Affections. But the 5 
ripateticians underſtood by that Name, all the Ma. 
tions of the Soul, which could be brought under the 
Direction of Reaſon. | 

Therefore as the Opinion of the Peripattticians, is 
more agreeable to the Notions ve conceive of thoſe 
Affections, and is better adapted to the common Wa 
of Speaking, than that of the Sgoicians; Fl fay wil 
the Peripateticians againſt the Stoicks, that all the 
Aﬀections of the Soul are not bad of their own Nature, 
and conſequently are not to be extirpated, but only 
govern'd and brought within the Limits of Reaſon ; 
and that a wiſe and honeſt Man can be ſubject to them; 
becauſe they can direct us towards a right End, and 
incline us towards doing Good. For Example, Love, 
Delectation, Cupidity, Fear, and all the other Af- 
fections, can direct us towards a good End, and en- 
gage us to act honeſtly. 

fides, the Affections of the Soul, are often given 

to ſpur Mankind to act with Courage, and therefore, 
far from being bad, they are even neceſſary, For 
Example, ' Admiration cauſes Curioſity, or the Deſire 
of diſcovering ſomething, which is very conducive 
towards the Acquiſition of Knowledge * however, 
that Deſire muſt be confin'd within certain Limits; 
for it is not licit for us to ſpend our Time, in the Ex- 
amen or Conſideration of vain and uſcleſs Things, or 
in endeavouting to diſcover the moſt ſublime Myſte- 
ries.  Altiora te ne quæſteris, ſays Solomon, Eccle}. 
i. 22, & fortiora te ne ſcrutatus fueris; ſed que præ- 
cepit tibi Deus illa tagita ſemper, & in pluribus operibus 
ejus ne fueris curioſus. The fame Thing may be fad 
of Wrath, for he who is not in a Paſſion, when it 1s 
neceſfary, is thought deſpicable ; for ſays.St. Gregor), 
Lib. 5 moral. in Job ii. Other is the Wrath whichpre- 
ceeds from Impatience, and other is that proceeding from 
a Zeal 0) Julie ; that is vicious, and this is virtuous. 
Whence Jeſus Chriſt did put himſelf in a Paſſion again 
the Merchants in the Temple, and has been ſubject to 
the other Affections of the Soul, as Occaſion requir'd 
it, viz. to Sorrow, Fear, Sc. Kot , 

Beſides, how could'thoſe Affections be bad, which. 
can be reduced to an honeſt Mediocritry, as we hae 
obſerved already, of Admiration, the Deſire of Kon. 
ledge, and of Wrath; kkewiſe, Boldneſs and Fear 
can be the Foundation of Courage, P rodigality and 
Avarice that of Liberality, &c. Therefore, ſays £4- 
tantius, Lib. 6. divin. inſtit. c. 15. I Virlue i 0 fr 


frain our "Appetite from defiring what is nt i Oe 


tainly he cannot have any Virtue, who <vants 40 * my 
that, which to the Uſe of Virtue is applied, . 11 
dity, which is a Paffion or Affection of the Soul, 2 
which can be moderated by our Reaſon; though ow 
is called Senſuality or Luſt, is always an 1mmoce 


Cupidity, as Envy is an immodetate Emuliton. 


Therefore, without the Affbetioßs of the Soul, el 
. 7 
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ſcarce any Virtue, and conſequently they are 
to be all . but are to be govern- 
4b Reaſon, and reduced to a juſt Mediocrity. = 

11 be objected, firſt, that the Concupiſcence (which 
is an Affection of the Soul, or rather the Source of all 
other Affections) is called by the Name of Sin, and 
conſequently is itſelf a Sin: I'll anſwer, that the Concu- 

ſcence is called by the Name of Sin, inaſmuch as it 
— from Sin, and inclines us to Sin; but not as 
being in itſelf a Sin; for it cannot become a Sin, but 
with the Conſent of the Will, tho* the Concupiſcence, 
or the Motion of the Concupiſcence ſollicits us to ſin. 

The ſame Objection could alſo be anſwered in this 
Manner, that every Affection of the Soul is Concupi- 
ſeence, if by Concupiſcence we underſtand every Mo- 
fon of the ſenſitive Appetite 3 but not if we under- 
ſtand by Concupiſcence, the Senſuality, or the effre- 
nate Motion of the ſenſitive Appetite, Therefore the 
Aﬀections of the Soul can be called the Motions of the 
Concupiſcence, provided we underſtand by Concupi- 
{cence nothing elſe, but the Motions of the ſenſitive 
Appetite. But the ſenſitive Appetite (which is nothing 

in Man but the rational Soul, as far as directed occa- 
fionally, by the Motions of the animal Spirits towards 
ſome corporeal and ſenſible Object) for then its Motion 
is good with regard to its Object, as Compaſlion, 
whereby one is moved to ſee an honeſt Man in Diſtreſs, 
is agreeable to Reaſon z or it inclines towards an Object 
morally indifferent, and then its Motion is alſo indit- 
ferent 3 or laſtly, it tends towards an Object morally 
bad, and then its Motion is bad according to its Spe- 
cies, as Envy and Luft. But as the Will can reſiſt the 
Motions of the animal Spirits, hence it happens that 
ſuch Motion is not a Sin, but when the Will conſents 
D | * 

If it be objected, ſecondly, with the Stoicks, that 

the Affection, or as they call it, the Perturbation of 
the Soul, is a Commotion of the Soul againſt Nature, 
and averſe to, Reaſon : For which Reaſon it is called a 
Diſeaſe of the Soul; which Commotion is conſequent- 
ly bad, 
J rl anſwer, that the effrenatè and immoderate Af- 
fection, called otherwiſe Senſuality, is a Diſeaſe of the 
Soul, contrary to Nature; but nat a moderate A ﬀec- 
tion, and governed by Reaſon: Therefore the Affec- 
tion in itſelf is often neither good nor had; but it 
becomes good when, directed by Reaſon, and bad, 
when not under that Direction. Thus Emulation, if 
it be to imitate Virtue only, as it is then governed by 
Reaſon, is to be admired z- but if it proceeds from 
Jealouſy, it would be an immoderate Affection, and 
conſequently bad: Whence Envoy is always immoderate 
and bad, becauſe it exceeds the Limits of the Reaſon, 
Likewiſe the Name of Senſuality is often taken in'a 
bad Senſe; for it is according to Tull. lib. 2. de invent. 
an Impetugſity of the Soul, which is not right ; whereby 
the Soul is not only joined with the Body, and all the 
Things which have any. Report to the Preſetvation of 
that Body, but thereby it is in ſome meaſure ſubjrct to 
that Body, Therefore every Affection of tlie Soul is 
not Senſuality taken in that Senſe; ſince any 


would be 


may make a good Uſe of ſome Affection of the Soul, | 


” : . - 


(cites in the Body a quite different Motion: There- 
be Affections of the Soul can be governed by 
* On. 1 a 4 f 1 
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At preſent we muſt ſay ſomething of the Uſe of 
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thoſe Affections; ſince the Corruption of our Nature 


ever ſince the Sin of Adam, excites within us ſeveral 


unvoluntary Motions :' But it muſt be confeſſed at the 
ſame Time, thar it is in our Power, to conſent or not 
conſent to it; and to make uſe of them for a good 
End. In Adam, while in the State of Innocence, thoſe 
Motions were not untractable as they are in us; be- 
cauſe the inferior or corporeal Part was ſubje& to the 
ſuperior, which is the Soul : Though, mean while, 
the Motion of the Blood and of 'the animal Spirits, 
could give him Occaſion to conſent to Evil; becauſe 
his Will was not immutably confirmed in Good, as 
it is in the Bleſſed in Heaven: But that could hap- 
pen gently, and without inordinate Motion.” 'Chrift 
our Lord and Saviour, who was both Traveller and 
Comprehenſor, and whoſe Humanity was hypoſtati- 
cally joined with the divine Word, has felt within him 
no Motion of the Affections, but thoſe he would ſuf- 
fer; and conſequently could not on any Account 
whatſocver, be inclined to Sin. But we who come 
into the World guilty of the original Sin, we feel con- 
tinually the Rebellion of the Fleſh, againſt the Spirit, - 
are almoſt continually agitated by the Motions of the 
Affections, and inclined to Evil: Whence our moſt 
ſerious Occupation in this World, is to appeaſe 'thoſe 
rebellious Motions z that being brought thereby under 
the Direction of our Reaſon, we may make uſe of 
them, according to the Rules preſcribed by the 
Ethicks, to gain the End propoſed to us. 
Therefore the right Uſe of our Affections, acgord- 
ing to the Rules for moral Diſcipline, ſeems to corfiſt 
either in that they are to be directed by Reaſon, or 
employed in purſuing Good, and avoiding Evil, with 
reſpect to our temporal and eternal Felicity. For then 
they give us the Occaſion ; or of gaining a Peace and 
Tranquility of Mind, eſpecially if our Reaſon refrains 


the inordinate Motions contrary to that Tranquility ; 
> ſtrengthen us in the Purſuit of Good, and our Flight 


The Object, towards which our Affections Incline 
us, is either good or bad, or indifferent. If it be 
good, we muſt make uſe of that Affectioh, to be car- 
ned'with a ſtill greater Propenſity towards that Object: 
If it be indifferent, we muſt borrow for it, ſome 
Goodneſs from the End propoſed; and make uſe like- 
wiſe of the ſame Affection where with we are inclined 
towards it, for its Acquifition, But if the Affection 
inclines us towards a bad Thing, viz. Blaſphemy, 
Ebriety, Luxury, Sc. In ſuch Caſes we muſt endea- 
vour either to obſtruct the Motion of the Spirit, or to 
incline it another Way. And this can eaſily be effect- 
ed, conſidering the ſtrict Union which ſubſiſt between 
that Motion of the Spirit, and our Underſtanding: 
For as often as we are agitated by ſuch Affection, we 
muſt fix ort Mind on a quite different Object; that 
thereby thoſe Spirits which ſhake our Underſtanding, 
may \rake another Courſe; © but notwithſtanding we 

not expect to gain ſo compleat a Victory © over 
thoſe Inſults of the Body, as to bring them under a 


perfe& Subjection; for it but too often happens, that 
when we believe them entirely at reſt, the 


age all o 
x ſudden, with a greater Fury than t ey ater 
done. Our Mind thus afflicted, and almoſt oppteſſe 
would in vain confide in its 1 "whit 
can do nothing in thoſe Occaſions unleſs it be affifte: 
from above, which Aſſiſtance is fever refuſed when 
earneſtly defired, at the Example of the Apoftle St. 
Paul, who ſays, Epit. 2. Corint. xii. 7. 8, 9. There 
was given to me a Thon in the Fleſh, the Meſſenger » 
Saran ro buffet ne, leſi I ſhould be exalted above meſure, 
for this Thing I befought the Lord thrice, that it might 
depart: from me. Aud he ſaid unto me, my Grate 2 
one: or thee ; for my Strength is 'made perfil in 
Melo ing Yo S131 Ty Sod wal STAT 1 


Therefore beſides the general Method derived from 
che Principles of a natural Science, there is another 
Manner much more efficacious of moderating out Af- 
fections, which' is the Grace of God, and which con- 

ently we are to alk inceſſantly in our Prayers. 
Notwithſtanding which,” we muſt not abandon tlie 
human 
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human Succours, viz. thoſe which are to be acquired 
by - Labour and Practice, and are called Virtues; and 
are moſt of them employed in the Government of our 
Affections; which leads me inſenſibly into the Conſi- 
deration of thoſe Virtues, and likewiſe of the Vices 
oppoſite to them. 
hey uſually diſtinguiſh in the Schools two Sorts of 
Principles of the human Acts, viz. thoſe which are 
born with us, and thoſe which are acquired: Thoſe 
have been granted to us by Nature, viz. Underſtand- 
ing and Will ; and theſe are acquired by Application, 
and repeated Acts. And are good and ill Habits, or 
Virtues and Vices, of which I'll treat in this Place, as 
well in general as in particular; and firſt we muſt know 
what's Virtue and what's Vice. 
Three Things are to be conſidered in the Soul, fays 
Ariſtotle, Lib. 2. Ethic. c. 4. viz. its Thoughts and 


Motions, as Perception, Love, Sc. afterwards the 


Faculties or natural Powers neceſſary to act or ſuffer, 
as the Underſtanding and Will. Laſtly, the Habits, 
either good or bad, that's to ſay, which incline us 
either to Good or Evil. The good Habits are called 
Virtues, and the bad Vices. 

I'll ſpeak firſt of the Virtues infuſed, which are thoſe 
infuſed into us by the Almighty without our Concur- 
rence ; ſuch are the Virtues called theological, viz. 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. To theſe are joined, by a 
certain Tye of Affinity, the habitual at ſanctifying 
Grace, tlie Gift of Perſeverance, or the Grace of per- 


ſevering in the Practice of Virtues, to the latter End of God does not ſeem to be belov 


ong's Life, the Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, c. 

Fair is a theological Virtue, divinely infuſed, 
whereby a created Soul conſents or agrees, that all 
that God has revealed is true, though it be far above 
our Apprehenſion or Underſtanding. Whence the 
material Object of Faith is God; and the formal one, 
or the Manner, wherewith God is conſider'd by Faith, 
is commonly expreſſed in theſe Words, Inaſmuch as 
God is the fir Truth; that is to ſay, as he cannot 
deceive or be deceived; and conſequently he deſerves 
the Conſent of our Will, and the Subjection of our 
Underſtanding, in all thoſe Things he propoſes for 
Objects of our Faith; whence it appears, that our na- 
tural Knowledge of God, and even of our own Mind, 
precedes Faith : For if we were not to know that 
God is ſovereignly true, and ſovereignly potent, and 
that our Mind is much limited in its Conceptions, 
ve could not eaſily ſubject ourſelves to the Myſteries 
of Faith. r | 

What we are to believe, is contained either in 
Words, Writings, or the Tradition; and propoſed to 
us, ſay the Roman Catholicks, by the univerſal Church, 
which. is the Columm of Truth: So that what we 
hope ſometimes to ſee, are in our Mind, by Faith, as 
if they were reſent. Whence the Apoſtle, Heb; xi, x, 
Eft autem, lays he, fides ſperandarum ſubſtantia rerum, 
argumentum non apparentium. In the Greek it is Hypo- 
ſtaſis, i. e. the Foundation and Baſe: of thoſe Things 
which are the Object of our Hopes becauſe it gives 
them a Subſiſtence in our Underſtanding, as if they 
were preſent, though they are not to be ſeen but in 
Time to come: And therefore it is an Argument, or 
Conviction, or Demonſtration of Things, which ap- 
þ cars no otherwiſe, than it renders them preſent to our 
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PE, is a theological Virtue, which regards the 
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Things for him; and as chat Order .. 
us by its Beauty, is nothing elſe but 855 it invieg; 
Charity is nothing elſe, likewiſe, but Jed bimfef; 
Love of the Order, whereby God j . permatacy 
= _ — is ſovereignly and al ue 

ings for him. By which een „ er 
char the material Objett of Chats 08 


and the formal one is expreſſed in ek W 


is ſovereignly Good; or as he is the ſupre 
which we muſt repoſe ourſel ons . On 
2 kay is to be referr'd. e de du every 

erefore God's Goodneſs is the 
duces us to love him, i. e. his e Which in- 
primarily, and afar off; and hi 


. is relati 
condanily, and nearer: For, as Go Gens ſe. 


2. queſt, 26. art. 13. ad. 3. If G Js dd Thomas 
abſolutely and in himſelf, Hd not booed, only, 
reſpect to us, he could not excite our Wil IG 
him for without ſome Enticement, our Wit. oye 
be inclined to Love; as without an ] 


cannot 
Light, there cannot be a Viſion. Th rede of 
not beloved by us in that Senſe, that 8 hr 


as perfect in himſelf ; ſetting aſide 
he has with our Nature, whereby de ON 2 
for in that Manner, God could be eſteemed * hn 
valued by us, but not beloved ; for it ſeems e. 
requires a certain Convenience between the Object — 
loves, and that which is beloved; whereby the Ot 


that loves is attracted and excited to Love. Whence 


ed 
conſidered relatively or — s Bhs IN 


much as he gains us to himſelf; and inehr; 
Mind with a certain Suavity, which —— te 
_— in _ Torments. | 
t nevertheſs, the Act of Charity is diſk guiſhed 
from that of Hope, having both io Motive 
The Motive of the Act of Charity, or its formal Ob 
A, is God, as he is ſovereignly Good, i. e. 28 
ſupreme Goodneſs he gains us to himſelf, in fuc 
a Manner as we prefer him to all other Things, and 
refer them all to his Glory. But the Motive of the 
Act of Hope is God likewiſe, ' but only as we hope to 
poſſeſs him in the celeſtial Manſions, 

The natural and „ Virtues, are thoſe acquir d 
by repeated Acts, and theſe are called either intellec- 
tual, or moral. 

Thoſe are called intellectual Virtues, which promote 
the Knowledge of the Mind; and which, conſequent- 
95 have a greater Relation to the Underſtanding; 

ince Knowledge, or Perception, is the Office of the 
Underſtanding. ä 

Ariſtotle, Lib. 6. Ethic. c. 3. reckons five of theſe 
habitual Virtues, viz. Intelligence, Sapience, Science, 
Prudence, and Art. 

Several after Ariſtotle, define Sapizvex, à certain 

ſublime Science, or a Knowledge of ſublime Things. 
- INTELLIGENCE, is the Knowledge of the firſt Princ- 
ples, or moft common Actions, which is not ſo much a nen 
Habit of the Mind, as it is the Mind itſelf, naturally 
conſider d. For the Mind; by the ſole Dictates of Na- 
ture, perceives and embraces the common Notions, or 
Actions; ſuch as theſe, it it impoſfible to be, and nit 
to be, at. one and the ſame Time. The whole is great? 
than Part thereof, cc. | 

The Name of Sapience, is to be taken in twoMar- 


Ords, 4 þ, 


ners, viz. either for a Collection of all Sorts of Scien- 

ces, or for the Knowledge of all Things, as well uni- 

verſal as ſublime. 
SCIENCE, is commonl 


ſovereign Good as ahſent; and with a certain Confi- 
dence, that it is ſometimes to be obtained or poſſeſſed. 
Or it is a Virtue divinely infuſed, whereby we expect, 
with a certain Confidence, our Salvation, or eternal 
Felicity; its material Object, is alſo, God; and its for- 
mal Object, is expreſſed in theſe Terms, inaſmuch as 
God is to be obtaimed or poſſeſſed. in Time to come: 
Therefore Hope includes the Deſire of an abſent Good; 
and without that Deſire there would be no Hope. 

_ Carty, is a theological Virrue, whereby God is 
beloved above all Things; and for, himſelf, or for his 
ſypreme Goodneſs ; and all the other Things for God. 
For this is the Order of Love, that the ſupreme 
Good ſhould be beloved for himſelf, and all other 


y defin'd, 4 trite, celan, 
and evident Knowledge" of every Thing neceſſary, and in. 
mutable, for the true and proper Cauſes for which it 15 
ſuch 5 — for which it is conflantly afirm d or denied that > 

It is firſt ſaid a Knowledge, or Cognition, not actual 
as they ſpeak, but habitual, i. e. the Facility of Know- 
ing, not che Act or Motion of him that knows. Hor 
the Science of a Thing, remains even in à kt N 
while aſleep, and not at all thinking of that Thing; 
8 he has before rendered himſelf perfect in chat 

Knowledge, by his aſſiduous Application and wy + 

I 


2 
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+. 4. underſtand it when he reflects on it. This 

that 2 which God gives to our Induſtry, that 

1 s 1 Things, the Knowledge whereof we have acquir- 
by 2 long and laborious Study, may be again re- 

yealed to us, and ſubjected to our Underſtanding, 

. irradiating our Mind) as often as we are 
(himſelf 2 6 

leaſed to reflect on them. Science differs both from 
de Ignorance, called of Privation, and which is the 
Privation of that Knowledge we ſhould be inſtructed 
- viz. of our Duties; and from Ignorance, of a de- 
1. „ Diſpoſition, which is join'd with Error. But 
— Science being limited, does not exclude from us the 

orance of pure Negation, whereby we are y van 
of ſeveral Things which we are not obliged to know ; 
or the Knowledge whereof, God in his great Wiſdom 
has been pleaſed to hide from us; v. g. no Body is 
obliged to know if the Number of the Sands of the 

be even or uneven. 

Secondly, It is a true Knowledge, not of all Things 
indifferently, but of a neceſſary Thing, or of a Thing 
which cannot be otherwiſe. Thus he who knows that 
the Eclipſe of the Moon, happens from the Interpoſi- 
tion of the Earth between the Sun and the Moon, 
knows a Thing which cannot be otherwiſe ; for it is 
impoſſible that the Moon ſhould not ſuffer an Eclipſe, 
by the Interpoſition of ſo opake a Body as is the 
Earth, between her and the Sun, from which ſhe bor- 
rows her whole Light. In which, Science is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from Prudence and Art, which are employ'd a- 
bout Things contingent, as well as about thoſe 
which are neceſſary. ; 

Science, is beſides a Cognition or Knowledge of a 
Thing by its Cauſes, or the Reaſon why that Thing is; 
or elſe for which it is affirmed or denied to be ſo. Where- 
by it is evident, that Science is not a bare Perception 
of a Thing, or to ſpeak the Language of the Schools, 
an Apprehenſion, without Affirmation or Negation; 
but a Knowledge acquired by Ratiocination, and con- 
ſequently joined with the Judgment, or alſo a Collec- 
tion of ſeveral Perceptions and Judgments, However, 
Science, beſides the Perception of the Underſtanding, 
which is paſſive, includes the Aſſent of the Will, or 
the Judgment which is active. For we do not only 
conceive a Thing by Means of the Sciences, but af. 
firm, beſides, that what we conceive, is ſuch as we 
conceive it. 

Science is alſo a ſure Knowledge, i. e. firm, perma- 
nent, and ſupported by certain immutable Argu- 
ments; to diſtinguiſh from Opinion, which is un- 
certain. 

Laſtly, it is an evident Knowledge, i. e. manifeſt 
and perſpicuous, or eſtabliſhed on clear and evident 
Principles, to diſtinguiſh it from Faith; which is true 
and certain, but dark. Thus it is true and certain 
that in the bleſſed. Trinity there is one Nature and 
three Perſons, but that is obſcure, and known by 
the ſole Authority of God who has revealed it, and 
not by an evident Reaſon, 

It is obſerved here, that in this Definition, the more 
general Terms are preferr*d to thoſe which are leſs ge- 

neral. For true is more general than certain, and cer- 
tain more general than evident ; for what is evident is 


certain, and what is certain is true, but not inter- 


changeably. This muſt be obſerved, likewiſe, that 
Truth is agreeable both to the Idea, and to ] udgment; 
Cain to Judgment, rather than to Idea; and that 
Evidence is to be attributed, neither to Idea nor to 
Judgment; though they be all three agreeable to 
Science : Becauſe Science includes the Perception of 
the Underſtanding, Judgment, Approbation, or Aſ- 
ſent of the Will. 
Prudence, as well as Sapience, or Wiſdom, is taken 
m two Senſes, viz. either for Science, or general 
Knowledge of Things, which pertains to Lite and 
rs, and this is called a general Prudence; or for 
the practical and efficacious Knowledge of thoſe Things, 
which on all Occaſions are to be acted by an honeſt 
and is called particular Prudence; or Cardinal 
Virtue, of which I'll ſpeak by and by. | 
Laſtly, Art, is the practical Knowledge of Things 


: 
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Knowledge of the Mind ; if it be either Intelligence 
only, or Science : The ſecond and inferior; is the Exe- 
cution, or Work of the Artiſt. Though Ariſtolle; 
Lib. 6. Ethic, c. 4. makes a Difference between what is 
called effectio, and Action, or Practice, that Practice 
is a moral Action, in which the Intention of the Per ſon that 
alls, is conſidered comparatively to a moral Honeſty ; and 
Effeftion, is any Operation, in which the Induſtry or 
Skill of the Perſon wwho atts is conſidered. In which 
Senſe the Effection is good, while the Action is bad; 
as when a Perſon robs another of his Purſe with great 
Dexterity z and the Action good, while the Effection is 
bad, as it happens in a Mother, who to ſave her Son 
from an imminent Danger, ſuffocates him. 

Moral Virtues, are thoſe which incline our Will to a 
moral Good, which the infuſed Virtues do; as well as 
the moral ones. Therefore, Virtue, generally ſpeak- 
ing, is very well defin'd by St. Auguſtin, Lib. octogint. 
queſt. 31. an Habit of the Mind, agreeable to Nature and 
Reaſon, i. e. inclining to act, what is placed in ſo juſt 
a Mediocrity, that it neither exceeds the juſt Limits 
of Reaſon and Order, nor falls ſhort from it. 

A Virtue, or good Habit of what Kind ſoever, con- 
ſiſts of two Parts, one ſuperior, which commands an 
governs, and the other inferior, which ſerves an 
obeys, » | 40 15 

The ſuperior Part of Virtue, is that Afe#ion or Diſ- 
Poſition of the Mind, which follows every where an ho- 
neſt Temperament, with Regard to the Perſon that 
acts, the Place, the Time, and all the Circumſtances: 
For the ſame Things do nor become every one, nor 
the ſame Things become the ſame Perſon at all Times; 
for Example, a Meal which may be eſteemed frugal 
for a Prince, may be conſidered as profuſe, with reſ- 
pect to a private Perſon. And among private Perſons; 
a rich Man is eſteemed liberal, who treats his Friends 
in a ſplendid elegant Manger, when as one of a nar- 
rower Fortune, who attempts to do the ſame, is tax- 
ed of Prodigality. 


Atticus eximie fi cænat, lautus habetur: 
Si Rutilus, demens:; 


Likewiſe, the ſame Man muſt alter his Manner of 
Living, according to the Difference of his Condition; 
Age, Fortune, and Rank. This ſuperior Part of 
Virtue, can be conſider'd as its Soul, or rather, is the 
Virtue itſelf ; for that Part alone preſcribes a regular 
Conduct, Love, and Continence, a juſt Economy, and 
a good Order, The Author of the Enquiry after Truth, 
defines Virtue, 1 part. tract. moral. c. 2, 3. the Lovs 
of Order, or the conſtant and habitual Love of Order: 
Which Love in a Man, truly Chriſtian and Juſt, is 
that Charity whereby God is beloved above all Things; 
and for himſelf, and all other Things for him. Theres 
fore St. Auguſtin, Lib. 4. cont. Julian. c. 3. teaches, 
that there is no true Virtue without Charity; becauſe 
without Charity there is no true Order of Love, ar true 
Love of Order; whereby God is preferred to all crea- 
ted Beings. St. Thomas ſays, after St. Ambroſe, that 
Charity is the Form of Virtue, becauſe virtuous Acts 
are thereby directed to their chief End. Whence it 
follows, that the Virtues of the Pagans, have always 
been lame and imperfect; becauſe as they wanted 
Charity, they could not love God above all Things: 

The inferior Part of Virtue, is the Facility of acting; 
which is placed entirely in the Impreſſions received in 
the Brain, in the Determination of the animal Spirits; 
and in the other Diſpoſitions of the Body, and conſe- 
quently is corporeal. I Yeo" _— 

This inferior Part may be conſidered as. the Boch of 
Virtue, ſince it is this Part that operates; or acts; 
v. g. he that has the Virtue of Temperance, this throught 
an Inclination to Order, moderates the Senſuality of the 
Taſte and Ta# ; and has acquired to him by a long 
Uſe and often repeated Acts, the Facility of refraining 
his Appetite. And that Facility, which has its Seat 
in the Oe 1 rather an Act of Virtue, than "Rue 

. 11 . 


tobich can be accompliſhed by Hnduſtry ; which confiſts 
of two Parts, the firſt and 7 Part of Ars, is the 


ſelf. Becauſe without the leaſt Inclination for a good 
Order, any Body may acquire the Facility of practiſing 
ſome Acts of Temperance, viz. when he refrains his 
Appetite through Infirmity, or to avoid Sickneſs, or 
for any other Cauſe : And likewiſe, he can have the 
Virtue of Temperance, or a conſtant Love for Order 
in the Object of Temperance, tho? he cannot very well 
practiſe the Acts of Temperance. 

But Men confound often Virtue itſelf, with the Acts 
of Virtues, which is the Cauſe of that long Diſpute 
between the Thomiſts and Scotiſts, as well about the Eſ- 
ſence of Virtue, as about the Object on which it is fix- 
ed, For if we diſtinguiſh the Virtue from the A, 
the Thomiſts have Reaſon to ſay that it is an Habit good 
of its Nature, and is received in the Mind as in its 
Subjelt. Therefore Virtue, properly taken, is an ha- 
bitual Love of Order, or is a firm and conſtant Love of 
an honeſt Mediocrity, directed in every Subject by right 
Reaſon. Which Love exiſts in the Mind, as in its Sub- 
jest; and ſo good of its Nature that it can never be bad. 
This Love it not different in an honeſt Chriſtian, from 
Charity itſelf. 

But if we take with the Scotifts, the As of Virtue, 
or the Facility of acting, for Virtue itſelf, that Facility 
may be applied to a bad Uſe ; as for Inſtance, when any 
Body faſts, or practiſes any other Act of Yirtue thro” 
Vain-glory. Therefore the inferior Part of Virtue, or 
the Facility of acting (ſetting aſide the Love of Order) 
cannot be ſaid an Habit eſſentially good; becauſe it can 
incline to thoſe Acts, which are not ſo well placed in a 
Medium, but that they may recede from right Reaſon, 
or Order. When I mention the Acts of Virtue, placed 
in a Medium, I underſtand the Medium of Reaſon, not 
of the Thing. 

The Medium of a Thing is defined by Arifotle, 
Lib. 2. Ethic. c. 5. that which is equally diſtant from 
the Extremeties, and is every where, and always the 
ſame, as 6 is the Medium between 10 and 2. Becauſe 
the Number 6, is equal diſtant from the Number 10 
and 2, viz. of four Units. This Medium, for Reaſons 
hereafter mentioned, is called by Ariſtotle, Arithmeti- 
cal Medium. | 

The Medium of Reaſon, or Geometrical, is that 
which is preſcribed by Reaſon, and thereby is deter- 
mined, what, where, and how Things are to be done. 
And this Medium is not only conſidered in Actions, 
but likewiſe in the Affections of the Soul. For to fear, 
v. g. or to wiſh, is a good Thing, provided it be done 
with all the Conditions above-mentioned. And this 
is the principal Office of Virtue, to place that Medio- 
crity regulated by Reaſon, in the Affections of the 
Mind, as well as in the Acts of the Will; therefore, if 
any Body deviates from that Mediocrity, either by ex- 
ceeding its Limits, or by falling ſhort from them, he 
falls into a moral Vice; which moral Vice, is an ill 
Habit inclining to bad Actions, i. e. to thoſe Actions, 
deviating through Exceſs, or Defect, from right Rea- 

ſon or Order, theſe Acts are alſo called Sins, of which 
hereafter, 

The next Thing which falls under our Conſideration, 
is the Diviſion of the moral Virtues. 

If Virtue can be conſidered as nothing elſe but an 
habitual Love of Order, or a firm and conſtant Love 4 
an honeſt Mediocrity, govern'd, or directed in any Su 

Jett, by right Reaſon. There is certainly a general Vir- 
tue, which for the different Reaſons, or Managers, by 
which Order is preſerved in different material Objects, 
can be divided into different Kinds; and is in Fact, 
divided into' Cardinal Virtues, i. e. thoſe which ought 
to give Motion to, or influence all the Actions of our 
Life; and in adjunct, or concomitant, which flow from 
the Cardinals, and are referr*d to them. 

We commonly reckon four Cardinal Virtues, viz. 
Prudence, Juſtice, Fortitude, and Temperance. This 
Number is aſſerted by the Authority of ſeveral divine 
Writers: And firſt, Wiſd. viii. 7. For the Wiſe teaches 
Sobriety, i. e. Temperance and Prudence, Fuſtice and 
Virtue, 1. e. Fortitude; nothing in Life being more uſe- 
fu! to Mankind, St. Ambroſe, in caput 6. Evang. 
Luc. We know, ſays he, that there are four Cardinal 


Virtue ;, which State is that of the Perfell. 
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Virtaes, Temperance, Fuftice, Dun... _ 

tude. And St, „ Pale ran "nd Porn. 
ſays he, reckon four Virtues, which 2 * 8. Sy ö 
the Scripture, which ſhould influence on- 2 found is 
is called Prudence, whereby we are rendey "a 7 
make a Difference between good and bad 5 capable ty 
whereby we give every Body bis own, a that 
and loving every Body. S 
frain our Senſuality : And Fortitude, uber 
every Thing with Patience. 

Among the profane Authors, (to fay not; 
Plato, Ariſtotle, &c.) Cicero enumerated fh 8 of 
Virtues, Lib. 1. de officiis. All that's boneft re four 
proceeds from ſome of theſe four Parts; for i, s he, 
employ'd in the Conſideration of the Truth, oy is 22 
the good Order in a civil Society, by promo th "_ 
countenanc ing the diſtributive Fuſtice, and 8 * 
Probity ; or in ſupporting Magnanimity and ( 125 
or preſerving a good Order, or a juſt Suberdinati AR 
which conſiſts Modeſty and Temperance. n 

The other Virtues which the ſame Tully calls 
mitant, admit of three Diſtinctions, according w N 
Thomas, 2. 2. queſt. 4. for ſome are ſubject to aCardh. 
nal Virtue, as a Species, and therefore are called the 
ſubjective Parts of a Cardinal Virtue: Others, with 
which a Cardinal Virtue cannot be eſteemed Aras 
the human Body cannot be eſteemed entire with in 
Members; thoſe Parts are called integrant, or integral 
and laſtly, others which ſerve for Faculties and New 
to thoſe ſame Cardinal Virtues, and for that Reaſon 
are called potential Parts. 

Thoſe Virtues, either Cardinal or Adjunct, are ſo 
well united together, that none of them can be ob. 
tained in a perfect State, without the others: For 2 
perfect Virtue being a firm and conſtant Love of Order 
that Love includes all Virtues, or rather is but one and 
the ſame Virtue, which to be perfect, requires a perfect 
Will to purſue what is right and juſt in every Subject: 
For that Man, v. g. is not perfectly juſt, who wants 
Fortitude, or Temperance, or Liberality, i. e. if hg 
wants the Love of Order, or the Subject of Tempe- 
rance, or of Liberality, or of Fortitude ; an intempe- 
rate Judge, for Example, can be tempted by Plea» 
ſure, an avaricious one corrupted by Money, and a 

illanimous one frighted by Menaces. Likewiſe, no 

y can obtain Temperance in a perfect State, with- 
out Prudence, and the other Virtues, 

Therefore one Virtue cannot be perfect in a Subject, 
but in Society with all the others. I ſay that it cannot 
be perfect without the others, for it can Le imper- 
fect without them; ſince we commonly diſtinguiſh 
after Ariſtotle, Lib. 7. Ethic. c. 1. three different 
States of Virtue, viz. the imperfef State, called the 
State of Continence; the middle State, called the State 
of Temperance ; and laſtly, the per felt State, called the 
Beroical. | 

The imperfeft State of Virtue, is that in which one 
is agitated by the Motions of his Affections, to which 
he reſiſts, though with a certain Reluctancy; and this 
State is that of the Beginners, who are not yet con- 
firm'd in Virtue. To which State is oppoſed that of 
Infirmity, or Incontinence, in which he is not Jet 2. 
bandoned to Vice, and entirely reprobate, but 1s con- 
quered by Concupiſcence, though he faintly reſiſts it. 

The middle State of Virtue, is that in which one 3 
ſo confirm'd in Goodneſs, that though he be tempre 
by his Concupiſcence, he notwithſtanding reſiſts to l 
the eaſier, becauſe he has made a long P 3 
that Reſiſtance; and this State is that of thoſe = 
make a Progreſs in Virtue. To which 1 oppoſed 
State of Perverſity, or Malice, in which he is {0 
to Vice, that he ſeldom reſiſts it. nk 

Laſtly, the State of Perfection of Virtue, oi — * 
cal, is that whereby the Affections are ſo bi * _ 
quered, that they cannot make the leaſt Imp To Us 
is oppoſed the State of Brutality, W hereby one Þ 
N ſo much beneath the common Gene 
even of the weakeſt, that he in ſome Meaſure 0&5” 


nerates to that of the Brutes; which State Is COM called 
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1 ++ State of Obdurateneſs, of Blindneſs, and of 
_—_ Jo be States, — the middle State, and 
the perfect, but more 9 in the perfect, or 
heroical, all the other Virtues, either cardinal or con- 
-omitant, are united together; but not in the imper- 

y . £ 
1 — at preſent, ſpeak of each moral Virtue in par- 
gcular, that every moral Virtue, their Adjuncts, or as 
St. Thomas = them, their potential and integrant 
united. 

Pl * by Prudence, which Plato often confounds 
with Sapience or Wiſdom, and takes them both, either 
for the Knowledge of the ſupreme Good, or for the 
Means to come at it. But Ariſtotle makes ſuch Dif- 
ference between them, Lib. 6. Ethic. c. 5, and 7, 
chat in his Opinion, Sapience is the Science of ſublime 
Things, or a Collection of all the Parts of Philoſophy; 
and Prudence the Manner of acting. Therefore, the 


ame Author defines Prudence, Lib. 6. Ethic. c. 5. An, 


Habit ating in Concert with right Reaſon, in thoſe 
Things which are either good or bad, with Reſpect to 
Man, i. e. an Habit whereby we know, not only what 
muſt be done or avoided, but likewiſe, whereby we 
love to act, and act what is to be ated, and abſtain 
from what is to be avoided, becauſe Order re- 


it, 
however, and effecting, are diſtinguiſh'd by 
Ariſtotle, fo that the one regards Prudence, and the 
other Art; in the Action is conſidered the Inten- 
tion of the Perſon who acts, and in the Effection, 
his Induſtry. 

In the ſame Senſe, Prudence is defin'd by Cicero, 
Lib. 2, de invent. the Science of good and bad Things, 
and of both. And by St. Auguſtin, Lib. 1. de Liber. 
arbit. c. 13. the Science of Things to be defired, and 
to be avoided. In which Definitions, the Term 
Science is to be taken, either in a wider or ſtricter 
Senſe ; as thoſe Definitions are underſtood, either of 
the general, or of the particular Prudence, For if 
thereby is underſtood a general Prudence, i. e. that Pru- 
dence whereby Men know generally what they ought 
to do, though very often they don't do it ; which is 
the Caſe of thoſe who ſay, and not do, (a Vice very 
common among Courtiers, as well as among our mo- 
dern Phariſees) then the Term Science, is properly 
and ſtrictly taken, viz, for the certain and evident 
Knowledge of Things immutable, and by immutable 
Reaſons; therefore, what is good morally, or is agree- 
able to Order and right Reaſon, cannot be morally 
bad; nor what is bad morally, cannot be good morally. 
Whence the Things to be done or avoided, generally 
taken, can be ſaid an immutable Object; and the ge- 
neral Prudence which conſiders them, is truly a prac- 
tical Science, or the Ethict itſelf, which teaches what 

is right, and what is wrong, what is to be deſired, 
and what is to be rejected; and can even be found in 
thoſe who make no Profeſſion of Honeſty. 

But if thereby the particular Prudence is underſtood, 

i. e. that Cardinal Virtue, whereof we treat at preſent, 
and whereby we don't only know in general, what Order 
preſcribes to be done, but likewiſe conform our Ac- 
tions to that Order, prompted to it by our conſtant 

Love for Order, which is foreign to a Perſon who 

makes no Profeſſion of Probity : There the Term 

Science, is not to be taken in a ſtrict and ſcholaſtick 

Senſe, viz. for a ſtrict and evident Knowledge of 

Things, immutable by their Cauſes; but in a wider 

Senſe, viz. for the Knowledge of that, which on 

every Occaſion is to be acted or avoided. For as the 

particular or ſpecial Prudence, which directs our Will 

n every Action, conſiders particular Things, it may 

aſo be called the Knowledge of Things contingent, 

or precarious z becauſe the Change of Things, and of 

Circumſtances, muſt cauſe alſo an Alteration in our 

Actions. And in this, the Prudence agrees with Art, 

Which has alſo for Obje& the Things contingent. 

rudence, notwithſtanding, differs from Art, ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle, in that this is employ'd towards 
the Operations, and that towards the A#ions. Beſides, 
by Prudence a Man becomes good fimply, and by At 
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good with Audition, viz. a good Artiſt. Whence if 
any Body, knowing and willing ſins againſt Prudence, 
he is called very bad ; but if an Artiſt, knowing and 
willing ſins againſt the Rules of his Art, he remains a 
good Artiſt; becauſe only an ignorant, and unex- 
perienced Artiſt; fins againſt the Rules of his Arr; 
unwilling. UDP 7 

We commonly reckon after Ariſtotle, and St. Tho- 
mas, three potential Parts, or three Offices of Pru- 
dence, viz. to conſult well, to judge right, and to 
reduce into Practice, what has been judged ot de- 
creed. 

St. Thomas, 2. queſt. 48. mentions eight integtant. 
Parts of Prudence, and has taken them in Part from 
Ariſtotle, lib. 6. Ethic. c. 10, 11, and 12. in Part from 
Tully, lib. 2. de invent. in Part from Macrobius; lib. 1. 
in ſomn. Scipion. c. 8. or alſo from St. Auguſtin, lib. 8 3. 
quef. 31. where he has tranſcribed Cicero Word for 
Word. And thoſe integrant Parts are theſe, Memory, 
Intelligence, Forefight, Reaſon, Docility, Dexterity (to 
which muſt be added Sagacity) Circumſpection, and 
Caution, 

Therefore, to render the Prudence perfect, is neceſ- 
ſary, 1. Memory, 1. e. the Remembrance of Things 
paſt 2. Intelligence, i. e. the Knowledge of Things 
preſent. 3. Forefight, 1. e. the Preſence of Things 
to come. 4. Reaſon, i. e. the Facility of collecting 
what is to be done from the Things paſt, preſent; and 
to come. 5: Docility, or a good Diſpoſition of Mind 
to take and follow the Advice and Counſels of others: 
6. Sagacity, and Dexterity, i. e. an eaſy Apprehetiſionz 
and Application of the Means conducive to the End; 
for Sagacity finds, and Dexterity executes happily. 
7. Circumſpeion, or a ſerious Conſideration of all the 
Circumſtances. 8. Caution, or Care or Solicitude, to 
avoid all that could be an Obſtacle to the Under- 
takin 

The Species or Kinds of Prudence; ate the Prudenci 
wherewith we govern ourſelves, and the Prudence 
wherewith we govern others. And this laſt Sort of 
Prudence is again divided into other Kinds ; for it is 
either æconomical, whereby a Family is governed; or 

litical, whereby a City or Republick is governed: 

t theſe Species do not differ among themſelves; 
with R to their Principles, viz. to a Mind loving 
Order; but only with Regard to the Object it con- 
ſiders; and then they differ only with regard to the 
material Object, viz. with regard to what is acted in 
a Family, or a City; but not with regard to the 
formal Objects: Therefore thoſe Acts ate conſider'd 
by an œconomical or political Prudence, inaſmueh as 
they are to be conformable to the Rules of Honeſty. 
Whence Ariſtotle, lib. 6. Ethic. c. 8. ſays, that the 
Prudence which we govern ourſelves with, is the ſame 
as that with which we govern others ; let it be either 
economical, or the Governeſs of a Family; or political, 
or Directreſs of a City; or monothetical, or Conditrice 
of Laws; or dicaſtical, or Judge. But he obſerves, 
that the principal Kind of Prudence, is that whefe- 
with we conſider ourſelves, and all that belong to us. 

The Vices oppoſite to Prudence, wounds it either 
through Exceſs or Defect. | 

The Vices which affect Prudence through Exceſs, are, 
1. The Prudence of the Fleſh ,, which is employ'd in 
gratifying our ſenſual Appetites. 2, A too great Soli- 
citude of the temporal Goods; which proceeds either 
from an immoderate Deſire of poſſeſſing them, or 
from an exceſſive Fear of loſing them. 3. Fraud, or 
Fineſſe, or Deceit; which is concerting dangetous Mea- 
ſures to deceive others. When Deceit conſiſts only in 
Words, it is call'd Fineſſe; and Fraud, when it pro- 
ceeds to Facts: Though oftner Deceit and Fraud are 
indifferently taken for one and the ſame Thing. 

The Vices oppoſite to Prudence, proceed very often 
from Ignorance; and therefore — by generally ſtyl'd 
Want of Prudence: Of this there are ſeveral Kinds; 
viz. Precipitation, Inconfideration, Inconſtancy, and 
Negligence. | 

Precipitation, is a Vice whereby any one under- 
takes ſomething without a mature Deliberation ; _ | 
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chis is oppoſite to Conſultation. 
Inconfideration, is a Vice, whereby a Judgment is 


given, or pronounced without the leaſt Attention to 
the Means; and this oppoſite to a good Underſtand- 
ing or Intelligence. 

Inconftancy, is changing one's Opinion, on any 
ſlight or-frivolous Account. 

Negligence, is a Want of Diligence, or Care in the 
Execution of our Affairs. 

The Term JusT1cz, is often taken in a wide 
Senſe, viz. for Sanctity, or the Aſſemblage of all ſorts 
of Virtues : Thus it is uſed in the facred Scriptures, 
Matth. i. 19. Joſepb is call'd Juſt, i. e. eminent in 
Sanctity. 

The firſt Kind of Juſtice is commonly call'd Gene- 
ral Juſtice, or Legal Juſtice; which contains all the 
Law, and all the other Virtues ; according to Ari- 
Fotle's Sentiment, Lib. 5. Ethic. 3. where he quotes 
this Verſe of Theognis : 


Juſtitia in ſeſe virtutes continet omnes. 


But there is another Sort of Juſtice, call'd particular 
or ſpecial, which is that meant here, and the ſecond 
among the Cardinal Virtues: And what is properly 
call'd the diſtributive Juſtice, whereby we give every 
one his own. This Juſtice is defined by the Emperor 
Juſtinian, at the Beginning of his Inſtitutions of the 
Civil Law, or Right : Conſtans & perpetua voluntas jus 
ſuum cuique tribuendi, i. e. a conſtant and perpetual 
Will, to give every one his Due, or Right. 

Right, is all that's juſt and equitable ; or what is a 
Medium between two vicious Extreams : Therefore, 
thoſe who contend or diſpute for ſomething, have Re- 
courſe to a Judge, as to a Diviſor or Partitioner, who 
divides between them what they contend for, accord- 
ing to the Rules of Equity, and declares what Part 
belongs to every one. 

Whence it may be inferr*d that the Talion, or the 
Pain of the Reciprocal, as it is call'd in the Theodofian 
Codex, Lex 3. was not properly a Right, but only a 
Satisfaction for Damages done. For there is no Re- 

tion made of the e done to a Man in 
reaking one of his Teeth, by breaking likewiſe 
the Tooth of the Perſon who has done him that In- 
jury; but only whereby a Puniſhment is inflicted on 
the culpable : Therefore that Lex Talionis, mention'd 
by the Scripture, Exod. xxi. 24. which the Law of 
the twelve Tables had introduced among the Romans, 
became obſolete by Degrees; for the Roman Pretors 
rmitted, afterwards, thoſe who had received the 
jury, to appretiate it; that the Judge, appointed by 
the Pretor, thould fine the Offender in the Sum the 
Offended had been pleas'd to value his Injury at; or 
in a leſs Fine, as he ſhould judge more proper. 

The ſpecial Fuſtice, which is the ſecond among the 
Cardinal Virtues, is divided into commutative, and di- 
ſtributive, as into Species. 

The commutative Juſtice, is that which keeps or 
maintains an Equality, in Commutations of Goods, in 
Contracts and Covenants, 

The diftributive Fuſtice, is that which diſtributes 
Rewards, or Recompence, according to the Merit and 
Condition of Perſons ; and when it inflicts any Pu- 
niſhment, according to the Atrocity of the Crime, it 
is call'd vindict ive. . 

Both eſtabliſh a certain Equality: But in the diſtri- 
butive Fuſtice, is obſerved a geometrical Proportion; 
and in the commutative, an arithmetical one, For 
when the diſtributive Juſtice is employ'd in diſtributing 
Recompences, or inflicting Puniſhments, it has not 
only Regard to the Merit, Recompence, or to the 
Pain, but likewiſe compares the Perſons ; for there 
is to be the ſame Difference between the Pains, or 
the Rewards, as there is between the Perſons, or the 
Merits or Deſerts; and therefore as much as a Ca 
tain ſurpaſſes a private Soldier in Rank or Dignity, 
ſo much greater muſt be his Recompence, when they 
have both equally done a brave Action. 


But the commutative Juſtice wants a perfect Equality, 
wr 2 
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fically, 


— has yy to Perſons or to 
nces. t as much as f 

the Commutation, or in the . dedufted in 
much muſt be worth, the Price given ke i & 
without the leaſt Regard to the Perſons uh , 
or to the Manner they change in, or whi change, 
_ " bes _— exceeds the N is the 
muſt the Price of that one Thin » © Much 
the _ A, 8 furpaſs the Price of 

Therefore, if any Body neglect 
Medium of the Regard, is the arias deere tle 
the Medium of the Thing, in the commutatig,” l. 0 
wounds the Right itſelf, and violates the Pm ie then 
that Right is eſtabliſhed ; unleſs ſome Cate, 2 
in which the natural Equity perſuades to hr. H 
the Rigour of the Law ; for as the genera] "t from 
not foreſee all particular Caſes ; it mult be, f 
temperated by the natural Equity. Hence es, 
Lib. 5. Ethic. c. 14. teaches, that all Thi Tate, 
be included in the Law, becauſe of the infinj. Fru 
of human Things; for. the Rule or Law of ar * 
Thing, muſt be infinite, and muſt be applied nine 
ferent Manner, according as the different 1 
occur; conſulting always therein the Di 7 
Reaſon. 5 

Ariſtotle aſks, Lib. 5. Ethic. c. 1 1. if an la: 
be done to a Perſon who is willing? = 1125 * 
ſwer, by this Diſtinction; that if Injury be ** 
for all that is not juft, i. e. for all that violates the 2; þ 
or offend any Body, or in his own Perſon, or yrs 
Family, or in his Fortune; certainly a Perfon 
ſuffer an Injury, willingly, v. g. he can ſuffer ar San 
ed, to promote or procure Juſtice, or to he expoſed 

to ſome Diſadvantages for the Good of the Peace 
And likewiſe a Huſband can ſuffer the Adultery of 
his Wife, or through an Exceſs of Stupidity, or for 
Lucre. But if Injury be taken for Aﬀont, or for the 
Fact which really offends a Perſon, as Arifutle ſeems 
to take it here, certainly none can be injured willinghy 
becauſe no Body can love Evil as Evil. f 

Ariftotle aſks alſo, c. 15. of the ſame Book, if it be 
worſe to receive an Injury than to do it ? Which Que- 
ſtion is eaſily anſwered : For he who does an Injury 
ſins againſt Juſtice; and he who ſuffers an Injury, is 
free from Vice and Injuſtice; therefore it is better to 
ſuffer an Injury than to do it. 

There are two integrant Parts of Jufice, viz. to ab- 
ftain from Evil, and to do Good; becauſe thoſe Parts 
are requiſite for a perfect Act of Juſtice, But though 
this be true, thoſe Parts are better reported to the legal 
Juſtice, or to Virtue in general, than to Juſtice taken 
in a ſtrict Senſe, which is the ſecond of the cardinal 
Virtues ; ſince without them there can be no perfect 
Act of Virtue. Which Sentiment is not very different 
from that of St. Thomas : But as the other Virtues, 
render a Man perfect in himſelf and for himſelf, and 
Juſtice be only to another ; the ſame Doctor believes 
that it belongs to Juſtice, in a more particular Manner, 
to avoid Evil, and to do Good. 

If you aſk, whether it be always true, that Juſtice 
is to another? I'll anſwer, that Juſtice is always 9 
another, or phyſically, or morally ; it is to another, 5% 
when one returns to another what belongs to 
him: And it is to another morally, when he eſtabliſhes 
a Law to himſelf, viz. when he abſolves or condemns 
himſelf; for then he a&s two Parts, that of Judge 0 
and of Culpable : Which ſuffices to call it Iulice # 
another. 

There are, according to St. Thomas, c. 2. que. 50. 
art. 1. eight potential Parts of Juſtice, whereby 1 
performs its Operations, as if they were {0 2 1 
culcies or Organs, viz. Religion, Pieh, Reſpen, fr re 
Grace, Vindication, Liberality, and Amity, to " _ 
they add Afability, Which are almoſt all taken fro 
the ſecond Book of Cicero, de Invention. God 

Religion is that moral Virtue, which renders » - 
the Culte due to him, in confeſſing his ſupreme 1 
and Excellence. That Culte, or Worſhip, 


any other Circuit. 


is rendr 

| . ditation, 
to God, or inwardly, i. e. by Devotion and Me n 
or outwardly, by Adoration, Vows, &c. but Ve mi | 
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emem here, that our Worſhip, that it may be 
wo to God, muſt be render'd to him through 
ſu Grid our Lord; for no Body can be ſaved but 


in the Chriſtian Religion. 


Piety, according to Cicero, is a Virtue, whereby we 


ourſelves of our Duties to our Prince, to our 
Country, to our Parents, and to all our other Relations. 
Piety is alſo taken among Chriſtians for Devotion. 

Reſpeft, from the ſame Tully, is that Part of Ju- 
tice, whereby Men reſpect and reverence thoſe who 
ne above them, either by their Age, Wiſdom, Ho- 

or Dignity. 
* * * others call it Veracity, is a moral 
Virtue, whereby we take Care that nothing ſhould be 
{id but what really is, has been, or is to be. 

Grace, otherwiſe Gratitude, is that which contains 
theRemembrance of paſt Services, or Kindneſſes, and 
the Will of rewarding them. ; 

Vindication, according to Tully, is a Virtue whereby 
we repel the Violence and Affronts offered to us, to 
ours, and all thoſe who are dear to us, and whereby we 
puniſh Crimes. But though every one can hinder him- 
{elf and his Friends from being injured or inſulted ; 
it muſt be obſerved with St. Thomas, 2. 2. queſt. 108. 
art. 1. that Vindication is not licit, but to thoſe only, 
who are placed above the reſt, to correct the Delin- 
quents, or at leaſt reprimand them, to procure, or 
maintain the publick Tranquility, and to countenance 
Juſtice, For it is not licit for a private Perſon to take 
Revenge of another, though Cicero endeavours to prove 
that it is a Right of Nature; but the Apoſtle St. Paul 
contradicts him, Epiſt. Rom. xx. 22. 

Liberality, is defined by Ariſtotle, Lib. 4. Ethic. c. 1. 
a Virtue which keeps a Medium between giving and 
receiving Money. It is faid to differ from Benefi- 
cence, in that Beneficence conſiſts in the Diſtribution of 
all Sorts of Goods, and Liberality, only in that of 
Money. | 

Affability is a Virtue, whereby we ſtudy to behave 
ourſelves in a civil Society, with that Freedom and 


Complaifance, which become us; to which are oppo- 


ſed, Inſolence, Haughtineſs, and Morefity. 
Ariſtotle defines Amity, Lib. 8. Ethic. c. 2. an open 
mutual Benevolence, founded on ſome Good, either 
rofitable, agreeable, or honeſt ; but that only which 
1s founded on the honeſt Good, deſerves that Appella- 
tion, becauſe it is a Part of Juſtice whereby we return 
Love for Love. Therefore, when according to the 
Rules of Juſtice, we return Love for Love, we do not 
love our Friends only to pleaſe ourſelves, but likewiſe 
to pleaſe and oblige them. But thoſe who conſider 
but their own Profit in Friendſhip, are not Friends to 
others, but only conſult their own Conveniency. 
For it is not loving our Friends ſincerely, to take fo 
much Pleaſure in their Company or Converſation, as 
not to leave them even a Moment free, to mird their 
own private Affairs, but only conſulting our own Sa- 
tisfaftion, and make others ſervily n to it; 
for we are not only to conſider Pleaſure and Profit in 
Friendſhip, though both agree very well with it, but 
Honeſty, whereby Friendſhip is made a Part of Juſtice, 
and is rais'd to the Nature of Virtue, muſt take the 
firſt Place in it. 

The Vice generally oppoſed to Juſtice, is Injuſtice, 
and which can offend Juſtice in different Manners, 
dix. either thro* Exceſs or Defef, tho? in both it retains 
the Name of Injuſtice. 

Therefore, 1. The diſtributive Juſtice can be of- 
tended through Defect, either in the Diſtribution of 
Recompences, or of Pains; for if a Prince grants more 

onour, more Glory, and greater Recompences to a 
Perſon than he really deſerves, he fins, thro* Exceſs ; 
if leſs, thro' Defect, Likewiſe, when greater Puniſh- 
ments are inflicted on the Guilty, than their Crime 
Ceſerves, the Exceſs is in the Matter of the vindictive 
Juſtice, and is called Cruelty ; if the Puniſhment is 


much more leſs than the Crime, it is a Defect, or a 


loo great Indulgency. b | 
2. Exceſs and Defect, have Place in the Matter of 
commutative Juſtice, v. g. when ſomething is ſold or 
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bought too dear, or when in Commutation of Goods; 
ſomething is given or received beſides the pcs Fs 
Juſtice is offended through Exceſs ; if leſs is paid t 

received, then we deviate from Juſtice, through De- 
e#. Whence Juſtice can be offended, not only thro! 


Defeft, but likewiſe, through Exceſs, with Regard 
to its Matter, or as they call it, its material 
Object. art Ti94 

But however, Exceſs is not always a Vice, with Re- 
ſpect to Juſtice, v. g. when a rich Man, in an urgent 
Neceſſity, has borrowed ſomething from one leſs rich, 
he can, in Gratification, return more than he has bor- 
rowed; but if he becomes prodigal in returning, i. e. 
if he returns much more than he has received, he of- 
fends, it is true, againſt Liberality, but not againſt Ju- 
ſtice, no otherwiſe than Liberality is a potential Part of 
Juſtice. | 

Fortitude, is defin'd by Ariſtotle, Lib. 3. Ethic. c. g. 
A Mediocrity or Medium, between Temerity and Fear; 
it can alſo be defin'd, A Virtue between Temerity 
and Fear, in the Dangers our Reaſon commands us to en- 
counter, or in ſupporting with Conſtancy, the Adverſities; 
Therefore, the material Subje& of Fortitude, are the 
Perils we are to encounter, when our Reaſon requires 
it, v. g. in a juſt War, undertaken in the Defence of 
Religion, of our Prince, or of our Country; or the 
Adverſities, which are either to be repelled where they 
aſſail, or ſupported with Conſtancy, 

Therefore there are two oppolite Acts in Fortitude; 
dix. to encounter, or admit the Peril when it is proper; 
and ſupport, or ſuffer with an heroical Conſtancy, the 
greateſt Adverſities; both Acts muſt be entirely di- 
reed by right Reaſon, or the Love of Order. For 
we are not to attempt any Thing with a too great 
Temerity, nor fear it without Reaſon. But a brave 
Man muſt be always in a certain Medium between Te- 
merity and Fear. 

St. Thomas, 2. 2. que. 128. art. 1. is of Opinion, 
that Fortitude has no potential Parts or Species, be- 
cauſe confin'd within too narrow Limits; though he 
reckons, at the ſame Time, four integrant Parts of 
Fortitude, which can be called potential, viz. Confi- 
dence, Magnificency, Patience, and Perſeverance. 
Which Tullius remembers alſo, Lib. 2. de invent. of 
theſe, Confidence and Magnificency, regard more parti- 
cularly the Aggreſſion, and' Patience and Perſeverance, 
the Act of Supporting; though every one of them 
ſeems to be agreeable to both Acts. 

Therefore, Confidence can be defin'd that Part of 
Fortitude, whereby the Mind imagines, that it can un- 
dertake and ſupport the moſt difficult Things, where; 
and when it is proper. But if thoſe thorny and ardu- 
ous Things are not common, and not to be underta- 
ken by ordinary Acts, then they become the Object 
of Magnanimity, which differs both in Name and Ef- 
fect from Fortitude. | 

Magnificency, according to Tully, is the Execution 
of great and pompous Things, which if it conſiſts 
in Expences, has a very {ſtrict Connection with Li- 
berality. 

Patience, or Conftancy, is a Virtue whereby our 
Mind is ſuſtained, and ſtrengthened in Adverſities. 

Perſeverance, is a firm Reſolution in what we have 
once determined, if it be either to attack, defend, or 
ſupport. | | 

It is aſked, in this Place, if it be more noble, and 
more courageous, to ſuſtain, or defend, than to attack ? 
It is the common Opinion, that Fortitude appears with 
a greater Luſtre in defending, than in attacking ; for 
he who attacks to fight, fights him whom he conſiders 
as inferior to him, whence his Temerity is only to be 
moderated ; but he who ſuſtains the Impetuoſity of an- 
other, fights with him whom he looks upon as ſupe- 
rior and ſtronger ; therefore he muſt conquer Fear, 
which 1s the greateſt Difficulty, and conſequently a 
greater, and longer Habit of Fortitude, or Courage. 

It is aſked, beſides, if Fortitude appears better in 
ſudden Things, than in thoſe which are foreſeen ? St. 
Thomas anſwers in the Affirmative, becauſe in ſudden 
Dangers we muſt have a long Habit of Fortitude, and 

+ . Sew very 
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well confirmed, ſince there is no Time allowed 
for Deliberation, nor to prepare one's ſelf. 

It is aſked, thirdly, if to kill one's ſelf, be an Act 
of Fortitude, or Courage? All ſenſible Men, anſwer 
ainſt the Stoicts, that it is not a Man of Coura 
who kills himſelf, but a Madman, and a Coward; 
who does it through Vain-glory, or becauſe he cannot 
ſupport patiently the Loſs of his Fortune, or ſome 0- 
ther Incommodity. Therefore, St. Auguſtin, Lib. 19. 
de civitat. Dei. c. 4. I aſt, ſays he, if Cato killed him- 
ſelf through an Exceſs of Patience, or rather of Impa- 
tience ? For be had not done it, if be had not bore impa- 
tiently the Victory of Czar? Where is the Courage? in. 
deed be ſurrendered ; indeed be was conquered, &c. And 
lower, thoſe Evils muſt be very great, which make For- 
titude, or Courage a Murderer; muſt that then be ſtill cal- 
led Fortitude, which is conquered by thoſe Evils, and 
which inſtead of governing and protecting a Man, as a 
Virtue ought to do, obliges him, on the contrary, to kill 

himſelf. 

O ridiculous Courage! O puſillanimous Fortitude ! 
againſt which, Nature itſelf revolts, and Religion has 
ſhut the Gates of Heaven : O inhuman and barbarous 
Folly, condemned by right Reaſon, and puniſhed by 
the Laws of all Nations, even after Death! O facrile- 
gious Temerity, to wreſt from the Hands, of the Al- 
mighty, a Power which he has reſerved to himſelf, 
the Diſpoſal of our Life; and pretend to a Know- 
ledge, peculiar to him alone, that of the Hour of our 
Death! 

It would be needleſs to rehearſe here, the Vices op- 
polite to Fortitude, fince they are contained in its De- 
finition, For Temerity is oppoſed to it, through Ex- 
ceſs, and Fear and Cowardice, through Defez?. Thus 
Pride and Puſillanimity, are oppoſed to Magnanimity, 
ſays Ariſtotle, Lib. 4. Ethic. c. 9. for a Man muſt be 
intrepid, but not mad, as the Gauls, who, ſays Ari- 

ſtotle again, Lib. 3. Ethic. c. 10. were afraid neither 
of Earthquakes, nor of Tempeſts. 

I call Temperance, with Ariſtotle, Lib. 3. Ethic. 
c. 13. A Cardinal Virtue which moderates the ſenſual Ap- 
petite, eſpecially in the Taſte and Tact. I ſay eſpecially 
in the Tafte and Ta#F, or Feeling; becauſe all thePlea- 

| ſures we are ſenſible of by Means of the other Senſes ; 
as from a Picture, by the Sight, from Muſick, by the 
Hearing, and from Odours, by the Smell, muſt be re- 
ferred, according to Ariſtotle, and St. Thomas, ſeconda- 
rily only, and not primarily, to Temperance, Hence 
Ariſtotle obſerves, Problem, Sect. 28. queſt. 141. art. 
4, 5. that the Name of Intemperance, was uſed to be 
attributed only to thoſe Vices, which we have in com- 
mon with Brutes. For Brutes take but very little 
| Pleaſure by Means of the Sight, Hearing, and Smell, 
but a great deal by the Taſte and Ta, For that Rea- 
ſon, Men who indulge their Taſte and Tact beyond 
Meaſure, or more than they ought to do, are com- 
monly conſidered as Brutes, like Philoxenus, who 
wiſhed Nature had gave him the Neck of a Crane, 
that bh could have taſted longer his Victuals and 
Drink. 

But however, the Name of Temperance is often 
taken in a wider Senſe, viz. for that Moderation of 
the Mind, which extends to all the Actions of our 
Life. Hence St. Auguſtin, Lib. de morib. Eccleſ. 
c. 19. Therefore the whole Office of Temperance, ſays 
he, is to diveſt us of the old Man, and be renewed in 
God, i. e. to deſpiſe all the Vanities of this World, and 
the publick Honours and Praiſes, and to turn all our 
Love towards the divine and inviſible Things. But it 
muſt be confeſſed, that Temperance is oftener taken 
in the Senſe of Ariſtotle, and of St. Thomas, 


cauſe Shame. There was an antient C 
the Romans, in which their It Oo amorg 
very great Luſtre ; for when they ſold 1 with a 
they uſed to take great Care that the "BI Slave, 
Chaſtity ſhould be ſafe, and therefore | Honour or 
gain with the Buyer, that ſhe ſhould par de © Bur: 
tuted, otherwiſe ſhe ſhould be free Wh de proſt; 
the Pact, or Contract of Immiſſion, or Cop ence aroſe 
2 * Vender could ſeize and e Hands, 
e oman, if ſhe had J awa 
the Buyer. ar Proſtirureg by 
If we believe St. Thomas, there are 
Parts of Temperance, viz. Modeſty, and [ 
He calls Modeſty, the flying from "I 4 Honeſty. 
leet Mark of Intemperance; and takes H t has the 
in general, for the Agreement of every = Ay, nor 
right Reaſon, but more particularly * as AQ vith 
chuſes what appears the moſt honourable mich wit 
of Temperance. Therefore, hone#, and rk Acts 
in this Place, ſignifies the ſame Thin e 
Senſe, Tull ſays, Lib. 1. de offic. that ub, 1 dich 
able is hone, and what is honeſt honourabl- * 
It is 1 —_— to tell exactly the Num 
potential Paris o erance. I f 
hich reſiſts db. Motions of the Cap? tine 
voking to Intemperance. The ſ. 
_ inclines Lo to confeſs i 
perfections. The third is Manſuetu a 
rates Wrath, as Clemency ru — — * ul 
fourth is Modeſty, which keeps in due Order th ay 
ternal and external Motions of the Mind; and % 0 
fined y Cicero, Lib. 2. de Invent. a Virtue where h 
a an 
honeſt Puder acquires a juſt and permanent porch 
The fifth is Studiouſneſs, which confines the Deſir % 
Knowledge within juſt Limits. The ſuth, , 
— 1 our 1 and Diverſions, Th 
eventh, ation, which directs us 
take 8 our Perſon. ende 
The Vices oppoſite to Temperance, are ei p 
Exceſs, or tro Defect; but — of 23 
Name. Therefore, 1. Intemperance, whereby one 
abandons himſelf beyond Meaſure to the Pleaſures of 
the Taſte and Ta#, is oppoſed to Temperance thro? 
Exceſs, and thro* Defe&t ; Inſenfbility, when the ſen- 
ſual Pleaſures, order*'d even by God himſelf, for the 
Preſervation of human Nature, are neglected without 
Reaſon. 2. Gluttony, Drunkenneſs, Luxury, and In- 
Purity, are oppoſed thro? Exceſs, to Abſtinence, So- 
briety, Chaſtity, and Purity ; and thro' Defe#, the 
Vices which have no Name. 3. To Modeſty, and 
Honeſty, are oppoſed thro* Exceſs, Immodeſty, Impu- 
dence, and Turpitude; and thro' Defect, the Vices 
which have no proper Names, 4. Incontinence to 
Continence, Pride to Humility, Wrath to Manſuetude, 
Curioſity to Studiouſneſs, Scurrility to Urbanity, and 
Luxury to Parſimony, are repugnant thro* Exceſs. The 
Vices oppos'd to them, thro* Defet?, have no Name. 
From the Principles heretofore eſtabliſhed, can be 
deduced certain general Rules, whereby all human 
Actions may be directed towards the ſalutary End pro- 
ſed to all Men. Therefore we have no need to run 
through all the different Conditions of Men; ſince the 
ſame Precepts for a regular Conduct are common to 
all without Diſtinction, though notwithſtanding it 1s 4 
Propos, to examine, at leaſt in general, the different 
Duties of Men; becauſe it is not proper that a Philo- 
ſopher ſhould be ignorant of them. Thoſe Duties dte 
either of a Man to God, and to himſelf; or of a Man 
to other Men, either with regard to a Family, of 19? 


Republick. Which different Duties are all as follows. 
It ſeems that Man' was formed to God's Image, and 
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The Species or Kinds of Temperance, are Abſti- created for no other Reaſon, and for no other End, 
nence, Sobriety, Chaſtity, and Purity. than to know and love him; and to obtain, through 
Abſtinence is imagined to conſiſt in Eating, and means of a religious Worſhip, the F ruition of that di- 
Sobriety in Drinking; Chaſtity is to abſtain from all vine Object, who alone can render him truly happy. 
illicit Pleaſures, Purity from all impudick Sights and Which to facilitate, God himſelf has infuſed within 
Tact or Feeling; but there are three Degrees of Cha- him an immortal Soul, capable of Intelligence, of Re- 
ſtity, viz. virginal, conjugal, and of viduity. ligion, and of an eternal Felicity; ſo that though thus 
Purity is derived from pudor, and Pudour is a Trou- viſible World was entirely deſtroy d, that Soul ch 
ble of the Mind, occaſioned by any Thing which can remain, by the Condition of its Nature, 1 
1 0 


and uncorruptible z which is more than ſuffi- 
2 to inſpire us Lich the greateſt Sentiments of 
Gratitude for that ſupreme and eternal Being, who 
has been pleaſed to diſtinguiſh us in ſo particular and 
excellent a Manner from the reſt of his Creatures; and 
to raiſe our Mind from the Contemplation of our own 
Excellency, to that of the divine Architect, who has 
made us his Maſter-piece. That Contemplation will 
ſoon make us underſtand that we ought to love him, 
with all the Faculties of that Soul he has created of fo 
noble and ſo excellent a Nature; and modelize all the 
Actions of our Life, according to thoſe ſalutary Rules 
which in his great Wiſdom he has eſtabliſhed to render 
them agreeable to him; and which is not to be conſi- 
dered as a laborious, but rather as an honourable 
Taſk, For what muſt we be, whoſe Vows and 
Prayers a ſupreme and immenſe Being, will have 
the Condeſcenſion to hear and excuſe? Therefore none 
but thoſe who forget themſelves, will alſo forget ſo 
much Honour done to them. But however, if we be- 
lieve the Royal Prophet, Pſalm xlix. 12. Nevertheleſs, 
Man being in Honour abides not : He is like the Beaſts 
thatperiſh. Which is the greateſt Puniſhment which can 
be inflicted on thoſe ungrateful Men, who are not ſen- 
fible of the Advantages of their Condition, to be re- 
duced to that of the Brutes, to have no Taſte but for 
terreſtrial Things, to nauſeate the celeſtial, and refuſe 
to be cured of the Wound they do not feel. 

Therefore we muſt perſuade ourſelves, 1. That 
God is the Principal and End of all Things; that his 
Power is diffuſed throughout this vaſt Univerſe. And 
his Wiſdom in the Government and Diſpoſition of 
all Things, attains powerfully from End to End, and 
diſpoſes all Things with Suavity ; that all that's done, 
may be done with a juſt Qconomy and for him. 
that we all live, move, and reſt in him, ſo that he can 
never be too much worſhipped and beloved by us, 
and we always love him leis than we ought to do. 
Therefore that it is beneath us, who profeſs Chriſtiani- 
ty, to fix our Affections on the Creatures, otherwiſe 
than on tranſitory Things, which vaniſhing in an In- 
ſtant, deſerve but the leaſt of our Attention, 

2. And becauſe the Figure of this World paſſes, 
and we have but one eſſential Obligation, which is to 
obſerve the Law of God; we muſt learn as perfectly 
as poſſible, that divine Law, make it the Subje& of 


our moſt ſerious Meditations, and not negle&, if 


flible, even the leaſt Article of it. Quid enim, ſays 
Lad in Epitom. c. 1. tam juſtum ad equitatem, 
tam pium ad bonorem, tam neceſſarium ad ſalutem, quam 
Deum cognoſcere ut patrem, venerari ut dominum, ejuſ- 
que legi aut præceptis obtemperare? i. e. What is more 
agreeable to Equity, more conform to Honour, and 
more neceſſary to Salvation, than to love God as a Fa- 
ther, reſpect him as a Lord, and obey his Law, or 


Commandments ? 


3. But we muſt not content ourſelves with an in- 
ward Worſhip, but likewiſe practiſe an exterior one, 
conſiſting in publick Vows and Prayers, in the Com- 
pany of the Faithful, that others may be edified by 
our Example. Coimus in cætum & congregationem, 
ſays Tertullian, Apologet. c. 39. ut ad Deum quaſi manu 
ſalld precationibus ambiamus orantes. Hæc vis Deo 
grata eſt. 

4. With regard to the Prayer, whereby we aſk 
ſomething of God, we muſt ſeriouſly conſider what 
and from whom we aſk. For we are not to aſk God 


trifling Things, much leſs thoſe which are illicit or 


unjuſt ; but aſk only thoſe which can be acceſſary to 
our Salvation. For Chriſtians muſt not be like thoſe 
Pagans reprimanded by Perſius, Satyr. 2. who with a 
loud Voice, aſked Virtue and Sincerity, to be praiſed 
by thoſe who heard them; but at the ſame Time, 
whiſpered to Heaven that he would be pleaſed to en- 
nich them with the Spoils of others, 


Mens bona, fama fides; hæc clarè & ut audiat hoſpes : 
Alla ſibi introrſum, & ſublingua immurmurat; 6 fi 
Ebullit patrui preclarum funus ! & 6 ji 

Sub raſtro erepit argenti mibi ſeria dexiro 
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Hercule] pupilleumve utinam, quem proximus heres 
h 9 expungam ! namque eft ſcabiaſus & acri 
Bile tumet. | 


Therefore what it is juſt we ſhould aſk God, is that 
which can be advantageous to us and to others, viz. 4 
Mind ready to execute the divine Commandments, ahd 
a Will inclined to do Good to thoſe we live with. 

5. We muſt alſo be thankful for all the Benefits or 
Favours we have received from him: And the beſt 
Manner to ſhew our Gratitude on thoſe Occaſions; is 
to ſhew always the ſame Equality of Mind; and the 
ſame Tranquility, either in Adverſity or Proſperity ; 
for God does not love leſs thoſe he is pleaſed to tempt 
by Adverſity, than thoſe he loads with temporal Fa- 
vours. 

But to expreſs all we have ſald on this important 
Subject in few Words, theſe are the Chief of our Du- 
ties to God, that nothing may be capable to divert us 
from his Direction, and the Execution of his Precepts z 
that whatever may be our Condition, we may have 
Recourſe to him as to our Father, and put our whole 
Confidence in him. For we muſt behave in ſuch a 
Manner that we may attribute to ourſelves theſe 
Words of the Apoſtle St. Paul, Epiſt. Rom. viii. 35. 
Who ſhall ſeparate ns from the Love of Chriſt ? Bail 
Tribulation, or Diſtreſs, or Perſecution, or Famine, or 
Nakedneſs, or Peril, or Sword? And afterwards con- 
clude with him in this Manner: Neither Death, nor 
725 nor Angels, nor Principalities, nor Powers, nor 

ings preſent, nor Things to come, nor Height, nor 
Depth, nor any other Creature, ſhall be able to ſeparate 
Us mn the Love of God which is in Chriſt Jeſus our 
Lord. | 

From the Love of God we'll paſs to the Dilection 
of our Neighbours : For none is nearer to us than our 
ſelves. Hence this common Proverb, Charity begins 
at home; which notwithſtanding muſt not be under- 
ſtood, as if one was commanded to prefer his own 
temporal and private Utility, to that of others; for 
that is the Effect of Self- Love and not of a true Cha- 
rity ; but only thoſe Things which relate to our eternal 
Felicity, which we muſt prefer to all other Conſidera- 
tions: Therefore the chief Duty of a Man to himſelf, 
is to take Care of his on eternal Felicity, or to love 
himſelf by a reaſonable and juſt Motive. 

That a Man may love himſelf of that Dilection 
which is utile and juſt, viz. with regard to an everlaſt- 
ing Life, be muſt lay apart all Superfluity bf Malice, 
and keep himſelf unſpotted from the World ; according 
to the Apoſtle St. James, Epift. i. 21. 27. Whence it is 
neceſſary to take a great Care to moderate all the Fa- 
culties and Affections of our Soul; for as no Body is 
born without Imperfections, which incline us to Evil, 
we muſt endeavour, if not to root out entirely thoſe 
depraved Inclinations, at leaſt to keep them in due 
Order, and under the Direction of our Reaſon. 

And, 1. With regard to our Body, it muſt be fed 
with neceſſary but not ſuperfluous Aliments, that we 
may neither fall under its Burthen, nor revolt againſt 
the Spirit; Wine, eſpecially, muſt be uſed with Par- 
ſimony, for when it gives its Colour in the Cup (ſays 
Solomon, Prov. xxiii. 30, 31.) when it moves itſelf a- 
right : At the laſt it bites like a Serpent, and ſtings like 
an Adder. Therefore we muſt not conſult in our 
Meals how to pleaſe our Palate, or to indulge Glut- 
tony, but to take the moderate Refection which Na- 
ture requires, 

2. We ought not to be Idolaters of our Body, nor 
break it by Idleneſs ; but, on the contrary, ſtrengthen 
it by Exerciſe and Labour: For there is nothing more 
prejudicial to it than to indulge it in Luxury and In- 
dolence, which not only weakens and corrupts it, but 
likewiſe proves contagious to the Soul, and plunges 
it into all Sorts of Irregularities and Vices. 


Otia fi tollas, periere Cupidinis arcus, 
Contempteque jacent, & fine luce faces. 


Therefore we may very well fay, that a Man who 
lives 
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lives in Indolence, and Inaction, learns how to act ill; 
and through his Indolence falls of Neceſſity into all 
Sorts of Debaucheries; whereby he is ſo weaken*d and 
enervated, as to be almoſt impoſſible for him, after- 
wards, to reaſſume a manly Mind; which renders him 
incapable of learning any Thing proper to adorn his 
Soul, or of any Offices or Poſts, either in the Cabinet, 
or the Army, or the Judicature, &c. ſo that he is 
forc'd to lead an infamous Life with the greateſt Re- 
probates, till at laſt he changes it for an obſcure and 
1gnominious Death. 

3. To uſe the Terms of the Scripture, we muſt 
put a Guard to our Senſes ; ſince what enters through 
our Ears, or Eyes, makes often ſo great an Impreſſion 
on our Mind, as to excite its Affections beyond Mea- 
ſure, as to be almoſt impoſſible afterwards to conquer 
them when we pleaſe: To which Youth are more 
ſubject than Perſons advanced in Years, who, by a 
long Experience of the World, have learn'd how to 
be upon their Guard. Whence Juvenal, Satyr. 14. 


Nil diftu fedum viſuque hec limina tangat, 
Intra que puer et. 


4. We muſt, beſides, endeavour to adorn our Soul 
with Virtue and Knowledge; that with their Aſſiſt- 
ance it may, with a greater Facility, govern herſelf, 
and the Body which is under her Command. Tho' 
we ought to have Regard to every one's Condition; 
for they do not all become every Condition indiffe- 
rently. Since other muſt be the Study of a Merchant, 
other that of a Judge, and other that of an Artiſan : 
But however, they muſt all obſerve that juſt Medium, 
which is ſo very agreeable to Virtue. Thoſe are the 
happieſt, whom the divine Providence has deſtin*d to 
the Study of the liberal Diſciplines ; for they know 
better, not only their own Duties, but likewiſe thoſe 
of others; which Knowledge renders them, at the 
ſame Time, much leſs excuſable, if they neglect their 
Duties. 

5. It is impoſſible to deſcribe every one of the Du- 
ties of a Man to himſelf, ſince they are different ac- 
cording to the Difference of Perſons : But however, 
theſe general Rules may be preſcribed ; that there is a 
certain Medium, or Subordination, to be obſerved, 
either in the Judgment which every Body forms of 
- himſelf; or in his external Geſtures or Motions ; or in 


his outward Apparel; or in his Table and Equipage. 
For as Juvenal ſays, Satyr. 11, 


Noſcenda eſt menſura ſui, ſpeftandaque rebus 
In ſummis minimiſque : etiam cum piſcis emetur, 
Ne multum capias, cim fit tibi gobio tantum 

In loculis. 


Therefore we are not to live either with more Splen- 
dour, or with a greater Parſimony ; but every one 
mult have Regard to his Birth, Fortune, and Facul- 
ties; that there may be a certain Subordination, in 
the Houſes, Equipage, and Cloaths. 


Auream quiſqui: mediocritatem 

Diligit, tutus caret obſoleti 

Sordibus tetti, caret invidendd ? 
Sobrius auld ? 


Neither are we to envy thoſe who live in a more ele- 
gant Manner than we do, for every Condition has 
both its Advantages and Difficulties. Whence the 
Apoſtle St. Paul wiſely admoniſhes us, 1 Cor. vii. 20. 
that every Man muſt abide in the ſame Calling wherein 
he was called; without envying that of another. 
Therefore thoſe act with Prudence, who ſtudy care- 
fully all that belong to their Vocation, follow it, and 
remain in it. But that Kind of Life, to love what be- 
comes us moſt, is the Work of Heaven, and not a 
human one. And the Difficulty is ſtill greater, when 
we have made Choice of a State of Life, when we 
were too young, yet, to make that Choice: In eunte 
enim adoleſcentid, lays Cicero, lib, 1. de offic. cum in 
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eſt maxima imbecillitas concilii, tum id $3; „ 
. . . 7 " 
ætatis degendæ conſtituit, quod maxi * Auiſque genus 


 # ” . me ada , - 
que ante implicatur aliquo certo genere cur e ita. 


; | ene curſuque vivendi 
quam potuit, quod optimum eſſet judic end, 
in an Affair of that 8 8 aden, 
plore Heaven's Aſſiſtance, that we may chuſe . 
more convenient to us, and more agrecable 25 i 
And afterwards conſult our Friends, not 4 God: 
but thoſe only we know to have a greater 8 
Judgment, Prudence, and Diſcretion. of 
This leads us inſenſibly to the Conſide 
Man's Duty towards his Family, which A- 
ſcribed in two Books, and which is call 
Doctrine. The firſt conſiſts of fix Chapters, 
he ſhews the Difference between the 9 
Politick; and treats of the different Parts of a H nd 
of the Manner of acquiring Wealth, of the co ry 
Duties of Huſband and Wife, Maſters and S4 
in the laſt, which is not divided into Chanters rag 
molt entirely hiſtorical, where he deſcribes 8 
of the CEconomick, He has alſo inſerted in his fr 
Book of Politicks, ſeveral Things relating to the ſo 
Subject: All which we deſign to conſider, a; 3 
they relate to Morality; explaining more particularte 
Men's Duties towards a Family : Which Duties 64d 
either of Perſons engag'd in the conjugal State, reci. 
procally to one another, or of Parents and Children 
or of Maſters and Servants. Therefore, : 
The firſt and moſt natural Society is that calbd 
the Conjugal State; the chief End whereof is the 


| ration of 
iftotle has * 
d (Econmica! 


Propagation of the human Race, and the Education 


of Children; which the eaſier and better to obtain, a 
Man ſhould have but one Wife, and a Woman but 
one Huſband ; firſt, becauſe God created at the Be- 
ginning Adam and Eve, and join'd them together. 
Secondly, becauſe a juſt Harmony and mutual Love 
ſhould ſubſiſt between Man and Wife; which Love 
would ſoon be divided, and perhaps entirely diſſolved, 
if a Man ſhould have ſeveral Wives, and a Woman 
ſeveral Huſbands; which would be the Occaſion of 
frequent Quarrels and Diſputes. 

Which, notwithſtanding, for the Increaſe of the 
human Race, God permitted in former Ages, that a 
Man ſhould have at once ſeveral Wives, but never 
that a Woman ſhould have ſeveral Huſbands at once: 
Thereby we may eaſily underſtand, how contrary to 
the Law of Nature, was the Sentiment of Plato, who 

retended that all Things, not even Wives excepted, 
ſhould be in common, not only among the People, 
but likewiſe among thoſe who govern'd them. Which 
Sentiment he attempts to maintain in the fifth Book 
of the Republick. For as Ariſtotle very well obſerves, 
in the firſt Chapter of the ſecond Book of Politicks, 
where he refutes the Sentiment of Plato, if that Com- 
munity (not of Goods only, but of Wives likewiſe) 
was tolerated, all Things would be in Confuſion, and 
no Body would know his own Progeny : Whence 
there would be continual Room for Parricides, Inceſts, 
and all other ſuch flagrant Crimes, while all Things 
would be in that Confuſion. 

Therefore, the conjugal Society between Man and 
Wife ought to be one; and it mult be cemented, not 
only by a mutual Love, but likewiſe by a mutual ey 
nour; in ſuch a Manner, however, that the io 
ſubject to her Huſband; ſince ſhe receives all ner 
Luſtre from him. Je raiſe the Wives to the * 
of their Huſbands, ſay the Emperors YValentiman, 0- 
dofius, and Arcadius, Leg. ultim. Codic. de won 
ennoble them, by their Race — but if afterwar uff 
men marry Huſbands of an inferior Rank, * 7 6 
be deprived of their frſt Dignity, and be reduced #0 
Condition of their laſt Huſband. — 

But notwithſtanding the Power of a Huber * 
his Wife is not deſpotick, but only political; 3 
he is to conſider her as his Companion, not : _ 
Servant: For which Reaſon the Wife was no = 
tracted from the Head or the Feet of the Man, _ 
from his Side; that ſhe may not uſurp 2 Power of. 


her Huſband, nor be conſider'd as a Servant. T C 


Ariſtotle ſays, Lib. 1. Politic. c. 2. that — 
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s a Wife was eſteem “d a Servant; and to 
R nn Of ſerved inſtead of a Servant, or w 
the ſame as a Servant. Hence Hefiod : | 


Sit! domus in primis, uxorque & taurus arator. 


hotle is of another Sentiment, ſince he acknow- 
ow perfect Communion between a Man and his 
Wife ; and admires the Providence of God, Lib. 1. 
(Eronom. c. 3. for having eſtabliſhed the Society of 
Man and Wife in ſuch a Manner, that, though their 
Occupations be different, they notwithſtanding act ſo 
as to conſult both the ſame End, viz. the Good of 
their Family, as if they were but one and the ſame 
Perſon. Therefore God has formed the Man active, 
vigilant, ſtronger, and more robuſt, that he may be 
capable either to defend the Goods he has acquired 
already, or to acquire them and bring them home; 
and the Wife weaker and timorous, to ſtay at home, 
to ceconomiſe the Eſtate of her Huſband, and take 
Care of her Children: Hence the Name Matrimony, 
as Matris munium, i. e. the Office or Occupation of 
the Mother, which is to bring up her Children. 

Therefore, as # Wife is a Companion not a Servant, 
Ariſtotle, lib. 1. CEconom. c. 4. forbids a Huſband to 
maltreat his Wife; though at the ſame Time, as 
Chief, he has a Right to chide and reprimand her: 
But that Right has been wreſted long ſince by our 

t Wives from their Huſbands; who not only 
have uſurped the Right of Admonition, but likewiſe 
that of Correction; applying but too often aiv 
paſſrois, when their honeſt Huſbands have the Pre- 
ſumption to contradict them in the leaſt Thing, or to 
find Fault and condemn the aw. mL} of their Con- 
duct. I know ſome of that Character, for whom there 
ſhould be ſome honourable Place of Correction, if 
their Miſbehaviour proceeds from Impertinence, and 
if from Madneſs, ſhould be ſent to Bedlam. 

By the Law of Romulus, quoted by Pliny, Lib. 14. 
bif. nat. c. 13. it was licit for a Huſband to puniſh 
his Wife when ſhe was drunk, and to kill her when 
ſurpriſed in Adultery, There is ſome A ce, 
that this Law was inſerted in the twelve Tables, ſince 
it had been in Force at Rome for ſeveral Ages, under 
their Kings. To this ſucceeded the Law Fulia of the 
Adulterers, which was alſo changed by the Emperor 
Juſtinian, who ordered by a Conſtitution, that a Wo- 
man ſurpriſed in Adultery, ſhould be ſent into a Mona- 
ſtery to be whipp'd. In Moſes's Law, both the Adul- 
terer, and Adultereſs, were put to Death. 

Ariſtotle adviſes a Man, who wants to form his Wife 
to his Humour, and Manner of Living, to marry 
b _ or a Virgin, according to this Verſe of 

2 


Ut mores doceas pulchros, tibi virgo fit uxor. 


A Wife muſt neither be too old nor too young, but 
of an Age capable to govern a Family ; but above all 
ſhe ſhould be of an irreproachable Lif.. and Conduct; 
and that Man is a Fool, who prefers Beauty, which 

es in an Inſtant, and Riches, to Virtue and Merit. 

hence this of Plautus, in Aulula, act. 1. ſcen. 4. 


Dummodò morata refit veniat, dotata eſt ſatis, 


And what Horace ſays of the Scythians, and Getz, 
Lib, 3. carm. Ode, 24. 


Dos eft magna parentum 
Virtus, & metuens alterius viri 
Certo federe Caſtitas. 


Likewiſe, the Probity and Induſtry of a Man is to 
be preferr'd to Fortune, though the Goods of Fortune, 
ſpecially as much as are neceſſary to defray the Ex- 
pences of a married State, are not to be neglected; but 
chen a blind Love, or Avarice, _ a Contract of 
wurde, we muſt not be ſurpriſed, if ſuch Marriage 
» . with Jars, n and Diſſentions. Be- 
0 


ſides, Houſe and Riches, ſays Solomon, Prov. Kix. 1.4, 
are the Inheritance of the Fathers, and a prudent Wife 
is from the Lord; who muſt always be conſulted in an 
Affair of ſo dangerous a Conſequence ; for in my O- 
pinion, Death is preferable to the Unhappineſs of mar- 
rying ſome of our modern Jilts, who make of their 
Houſe an anticipitated Hell ; who, without the leaſt 
Conſideration for their Huſband and Children, laviſh 
away his Subſtance, and confine him at laſt, for the 
Remainder of his Days, in a dreadful Dungeon ; wha. 
have uſurped fo tyrannical a Power over their Huſband, 
that he ap rather as a Slave in his own Houſe, 
than as Maſter ; and ſcarce dare to open his Mouth, 
to complain, or plead in his own Defence, but it is 
inſtantly ſhut by the clamorous Inſolence of the Jilt his 
Wife ; who to ſupport her Extravagancy, and. make 
her ſoar above her Sphere, forces often her Huſband 
to lay his Honour, Credit, and Reputation at Stake ; 
who do not care whence the Money comes, or what 
Meaſures are taken to get it, licit, or illicit, provided 
ſhe has it when ſhe wants it ; who though ſhe brought 
no other Portion to her Huſband, but an inexhauſtible 
Stock of Impudence, Ignorance, and Pride, wants all 
the Attendance of a Lady of Birth and Fortune, and 
very often more; who ſpend their whole Time in 
Idleneſs and Indolence, her whole Occupation conſiſt- 
ing in conſulting every Day, how to put their Huſ- 
bands to ſome new Expences for their Dreſs. For I 
don't ſpeak here of thoſe infamous Wives, who aban- 
don themſelves to all Sorts of Debaucheries; nor of 
thoſe affected Prudes, who while they recommend pub- 
lickly Virtue and Modeſty, entertain ſecretly the moſt 
criminal Intrigues, 

How happy is that Man who finds a Wife of a dif- 
ferent Character, which is ſo fare at preſent, that even 
one in Rags, or taken from following a Flock, is pre- 
ferable to a Jilt with an immenſe Fortune ; for if ſhe 
brings none, ſhe ſoon finds the Secret, by her prudent. 
CEconomy, to ſave one from that of her Huſhand, 
which muſt be more welcome to him, than that 
brought by a Jilt, who always ſpends a great deal 
more than ſhe brings; and the more particular is, 
that the greateſt Jilts are always Fortune-leſfs. | 

The ſecond Society of Men, is that of Parents and 
Children, which cannot very well ſubſiſt, without a 
mutual Aſſiſtance among them. For it is not enough 
that Parents have brought Children into the World, 
they muſt alſo provide for their Subſiſtence and Edu- 
cation; and Children, in their Turn, muſt honour, 
love, and aſſiſt their Parents. 

Ariſtotle was of Opinion, Lib. 7. politic. c. 16. that 
Children born deform'd, or mutilated, were to be 
killed, as being liable to become burthenſome to their 
Parents, and to the Republick : Likewiſe, if Women 
were more fruitful than the Law allowed, an Abor- 
tion ought to be procured, before the Fcetus is anima- 
ted; for then it would not be a Murder, ſince ſuch 
Fcœtus is not yet a Child. But Nature and Huma- 
nity abhor this extravagant Opinion of Ariſtotle ;, for 
though we have a deſpotick Power over Beaſts and 
Plants, we have no Right at all on the Life of Man. 
Beſides, as the Deſign of the divine Providence, 
which permits, ſometimes, certain Defects in the Pro- 
duction of Things, are entirely hid from us, we are not 
to oppoſe its Decrees ; but all Children born, let them 
be perfect or imperfect, muſt be received and kept. 
For among thoſe who are deform'd, there are often 
ſome found of an excellent Genius, and are a great. 
Ornament to a Republick. | 

Therefore no Man has any Right on the Life of an- 
other Man, though in the earlieſt Times of the Roman 
Republick, when Men's Manners were not yet civili- 
es the Law of the twelve Tables, granted to a 
Father the Power of Life and Death on his own 
Children ; but that primitive Ferocity having been, in 
Proceſs of Time, baniſhed from the Republick, that 
Cruelty, fo contrary to Nature itſelf, was mitigated, 


and Fathers were forbidden to kill their Children of 


their own private Authority. ' Therefore, far from its 
being licit for Parents to kill their Children, they, = 
11 1 the 
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of a Mother, which Plutarch adviſes in his Book of the 
Education of Children, to ſuckle herſelf her own 
Children, and not throw them to other Breaſts, which 
it is impoſſible ſhould be ſo natural to them: For by 
that depraved Cuſtom, the Office of a Mother, which 
ſhould be the moſt charming Office under the Hea- 
vens, ſeems to be divided, not to ſay deſpiſed. Beſides, 
the Body of the Infant which at its firſt coming into the 
World, appear'd to be well form'd and healthy, as 
Phavorinus ſays, Lib. 12. noct. attic. c. 1. degenerates 
by its being fed with ſtrange Milk. The ſame as we 
ſee a young healthy Plant tranſplanted into another 
Place, where it is nouriſhed with depraved Juices, 
periſh. For it is not ſuppoſed that Nature ſupplies 
a Mother with ſo great Abundance of Milk at that 
Time, for any other Reaſon, than to ſuckle her own 
Children. Add to this, that Mothers who thus de- 
ſert their Children, and give them to other Women to 
nurſe, weaken, if not entirely deſtroy that natural 
Sympathy, and mutual Love, which commonly ſub- 
ſiſts between Parents and their Children, 

Secondly, Parents muſt take a particular Care of the 
Education of their Children, without which, their 
Conduct would be more like that of Brutes than of 
Men. Hence Juvenal, Satyr 14. 


Gratum eſt quod Patriæ civem populoque dediſti, 
Si facis ut Patrie fit idoneus, utilis agris, 
Utilis & bellorum, & paucis rebus agendis. 


Previouſly to any other Inſtruction, they muſt inſpire 
them, as well by Example, as by Words, with De- 
votion and Love for the ſupreme Being, ſupported 
with a ſufficient Knowledge of the Divinity. Whence 
Plutarch obſerves, that Plato adviſed very juſtly, 
Nurſes, to abſtain from ſinging to Children, idle and 
ridiculous Fables, which often contain Things repug- 
nant to the divine. Majeſty, or contrary to Reaſon, or 
good Manners. It is eaſy enough to propoſe to Chil- 
dren, Examples of Piety, of Courage, or of any o- 
ther Virtue, taken either from ſacred or profane Au- 
thors; but, firſt, Parents muſt take Care not to con- 
tradict their Words by their Actions, and engage their 
Children to imitate their bad Conduct: As Juvenal, 
Satyr 14. reproaches them : 


D Dociles imitandis, 
Turpibus ac pravis omnes ſumus. 


Children muſt be inſtructed in thoſe Sciences, which 
ſuit beſt their Genius and Condition ; and then are to 
be treated, neither with too much Severity, nor too 
much Indulgency, or Complaiſance. For they muſt 
be allowed ſome Recreation, or Diverſion, bur it mult 
be honeſt, and uſed with Moderation. 

But if the Duties of Parents are ſuch, what mult be 
their Children's Gratitude, who can never requite to 
the full Value, the Obligations they owe to their 
Parents? For whatever Children have, except the Fa- 
culty of obeying, and behaving well towards them, 
they have received from them, or from God through 
their Means, Therefore they mult love them, obey, 
and honour them, aſſiſt, or ſuccour them in their Ca- 
lamities, or Infirmities, not only according to the 
Dictates of the Laws of Nature, but alſo by the ex- 
po Command of God, Exod. xx. 12. Honour thy 

ather and thy Mother, that thy Days may be long up- 
on the Land, which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 
Which Command is conſirmed by Chriſt's Example, 
Luke ii. 51. And be went down with them and came to 
Nazareth, and was ſulject to them." Therefore, what 
muſt we think of thoſe ungrateful Children, thoſe 
Monſters of Nature, who forgetting the great Obliga- 
tions they owe to their Parents, not only deſpiſe 
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trary, are obliged to cheriſh them, maintain 
them, and defend them, as far as it is their Power, 
from all Injuries. 

But to enter into a more particular Detail of the Ob- 
ligations or Duties of Parents to their Children, we'll 
begin by the Nutrition, which is the e Duty 


them, but too often uſe them in 
Manner? How often do we ſee C 
tune has beeen pleaſed to favour 
done their Parents, {candalouſly aſhamed 

from whom they have received their Pein of thoſe 
whoſe Induſtry, and indefatigable Labour ks and to 
debted in Part, for that chimerical Rajan are in. 
dazzles their Eyes ſo powerfully, as to hin? Which 
from ſeeing the Source they are ſprung fro 1 the 
Scandal to Mankind to ſee thoſe r 1 W 
to appear before their proud Brogeny, (Aud 
ſhould diſoblige or diſgrace them, and it * 5 
force them to do it, be before them, in th 10 "uy 
Poſture of the moſt deſpicable Slave, nume 
of an inſolent Maſter; — often th 

duct proceeds from the extravagant 
rents, by making their Children greater than 
ſelves, for which _ juſtly deſerve ſuch Tm them- 
eſpecially when they have been ignorant enou cnt 
duce themſelves to a State of Indigency, to Fe 10 
End ? I fay they juſtly. deſerve ſuch N on 
that I pretend to excuſe thereby, ay 


the Ingrati 
Inſolence of Children, but as a Puniſhment from fies 


ven, for having been too ambitious, 

rents reſerve always to themſelves, 2 * 

claiming from their Children that Reſpect 1 

otherwiſe they would not be perhaps very 4 * ich 
| y to 

ſhew them. For while Children expect ſomething 

con | their Parents, they are afraid to diſoblige 

As there are in a Family ſeveral Offices or Occura. 
tions, which are not very proper for Farents or cher 
Children, they are obliged to have Servants to dif. 
charge them; therefore there muſt be a certain Societ 
between Maſters and their Servants, for the good 
CEconomy of a Family. 

This Society is founded on two Things, viz. on 
the Authority of the Maſter, to command what is to 
be done ; and the Submiſſion of the Servants, to obey 
and execute thoſe Commands; and ſcarce any human 
Society can ſubſiſt without theſe two Offices, ſince a 
certain Subordination is required in every Society, be- 
tween Equals and Unequals ; and conſequently ſome 
muſt command, and others obey. 

Ariſtotle believes, Lib. 1. Politic. c. 5. that accord- 
ing to the Order eſtabliſhed by Nature, thoſe ought to 
command, who have a greater Share of Prudence and 
Judgment ; and thoſe obey, who are ſtronger and 
more robuſt, and have leſs Judgment. Therefore, he 
ſays, that ſome are born for Slavery, or Servitude, 
whereof there are two Kinds. 

The firſt Kind of Servitude, is taken for the State 
or Condition of a Man, which forces him to ſerve in 
Spite of himſelf, another who has acquired a certain 
Authority over him. Which Kind of Serve is not 
natural, ſince all Men are born free, and Malters of 
themſelves, no Body having a deſpotick Power over 
them, by Nature, but God himſelf; eſpecialh if we 
conſider the firſt Condition of Man before his Preva- 
rication. Therefore, that Kind of Servitude, 1s de- 
fin*d by Florentinus, Lege 4. de ftatu hominum, 4 Ur- 
ſtitution of the Law of Nations, whereby a Perjon 15 pul 
under the Juriſdiction, or Power of another, ag ainſt Na. 
ture. And as we have all a natural Inclination to lord 
it over others, the Roman Emperors had judg d pro- 
per, to put ſome Limits by their Conſtitutions, or Or- 
dinances, to the exorbitant Power which Maſters 
uſurped over their Servants ; as we read it in the 
Book of the Inſtitutions of the Roman Civil 2 * 
Tit. 8. where the Emperor Juſtinian ſpeaks thus: r 
at preſent, ue do not permit am of our Subjects 10 


the moſt 


hildren, 0 
more JO For. 


l | be 
it beyond Meaſure over their Servants ; for by ih 
Law of the 40 Antoninus, he who fol bt = 


own Servant, ought to be puniſhed as ſeverely, 
kills another Man's . For that Emperor * 
been aſked by the Governors of Provinces, bow they 5 
to behave towards Servants who took SantFuary in 8 
ples, or near the Statues of Emperors, he comma = 
them, if the Servants had been hbarbarouſly uſed, # 


lige the Maſters to ſell them on good . _ 
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expedient to the Republick, that none ſhould abuſe, 
even thoſe Things which belong d to them. _ 

This Conduct of the Emperor, ſhews plainly, that 

have all naturally a true Senſe of Men being born 
— and conſequently that that Servitude is not natu- 
ral, which is oppoſed to a natural Liberty ; which, 
ſor that Reaſon, is very well called by ſome, a Servi- 
tude of Coaction. 3 

The ſecond Kind of Servitude, is called of Houſpold, 
or Attendance, whereby one ſerves another, or is of 
chat Quality in a Family, as to be entirely in his 
Power, and which is the Condition of our Servants or 
Domeſticks, who though they ſerve us, remain {till 
entire Maſters of themſelves, ſo as to be at Liberty to 
leave us when they pleaſe... This Sort of Servitude, if 
we believe Ariſtotle, is entirely natural; for as that 
perfect Society, for which Men are deſigned by Na- 
ture, cannot ſubſiſt without a Subordination between 
Equals and Unequals: Hence it is juſt, that thoſe who 
are born inferiors, i. e. as Ariſtotle interprets it, who 
have leſs Underſtanding, and a narrower Genius, 
ſhould obey thoſe who have a ſuperior one, and be di- 
reed by them. 

If it ſnould happen that any Body had Servants pro- 

ly ſo called, i. e. who are entirely in the Power of 
their Maſter, Ariſtotle commands, Lib. 1. CEconom. 
c. 5. to chuſe them honeſt, and if they be bad to kill 
them. He orders, likewiſe, that they ſhould be well 
fed, but interdicts Wine to them; and is of Opinion, 
that after they have ſerv'd faithfully a certain Time, 
they ſhould be ſet at Liberty. 

But as under Chriſt, there 1s neither bond nor free, ſays 
the Apoſtle St. Paul, Galat. iii. 28. that Servitude, 
which 1s againſt Nature, is baniſhed from the Chriſtian 
Church ; whence when we mention Servants among 
Chriſtians, we underſtand thoſe who are at their own 
Diſpoſal, and not thoſe who have entirely loft their 
Liberty. In that Senſe, we apply to ourſelves what 


— * 
— — 


* 


the Apoſtle ſays to the Colg iv. 1: Maſters give 
unto your Servants that which is juſt and equal, And 
it is juſt we ſhould give them Food, and'their Wages, 
there is beſides a certain Moderation, as well in the 
Work we expect from them, as in the Puniſhment 
they are to be chaſtiſed with. Therefore, we are 
not to uſe them cruelly, or refuſe them their Wages, 
which is a Crime which cries againſt us to Heaven, 
Deut. xxiv. 15. Laſtly, we mult alſo take Care of 
their Salvation, according to the Precept of the Apo- 
ſtle St. Paul, Epiſt. 1 Tim. v. 8. But if any provide not 
for his own, and eſpecially for thoſe of his own Houſe, 
2 77 denied the Faith, and is worſe than an In- 
el. 

But the Obligations of Maſters to their Servants, 
and the Duties of Servants to their Maſters, are com- 
priſed in few Words in the Epiſtle to the Epheſians, 
vi. 5. and following, Servants be obedient to them that 
are your Maſters according to the Fleſh, with Fear and 
Trembling, in Singleneſs of your Heart as unto Chriſt ; 
not with Eye-Service, as Men-Pleaſers, but as the Ser- 
vants of Chriſt, doing the Will of God from the Heart. 
With good Will doing Service, as to the Lord and not to 
Men : Knowing that whatſoever good Thing any Man 
doth, the ſame ſhall he receive of the Lord, whether be 
be bond or free. And ye Maſters, do the ſame Thing 
unto them, forbearing threatning ; knowing that your 
Maſter alſo is in Heaven, neither is there reſpett of Per- 
ſons with him. 

Theſe are the principal Socicties of Men, and their 
principal Offices and Obligations; it remains at pre- 
ſent to ſpeak of Man's Duties towards the Common- 
wealth, which Ill do in my Treatiſe of Government, 
under the Letter G, and which will be a very compleat 
one ; containing all the different Sorts of Govern- 
ment, and the Maxims neceſſary to render every 
one of them happy. | 


EUCHARIST. 


UCHARIST, Euchariftia, (in Greek, 

Ex agg, Which literally imports Thankſgi- 
ding; being formed of tu, bene, well, and XagpiS, 
gratia, Thanks) is the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Chriſt, under the Species, or Figure of 
Bread and Wine. 


Note, That the Doctrine of the Eucharif, is a very 
great Point of Controverſy between the Catholicks 
and Proteſtants, which if well underſtood by both, 
would ſoon be determined to the general Satisfac- 
tion of the univerſal Church, and to the Honour of 
the Chriſtian Name; which has ſuffered much by 
thoſe Controverſies: But that Spirit of Diviſion 
which inſpires both Parties, makes me almoſt deſ- 
pair of ever ſeeing that ſo long wiſh'd for Re- union, 
which would make of all the Chriſtian Sects, but 
one Flock, and one Sheep- fold, under the Conduct 
of the good Shepherd Jzsvs CHRIST. Though I 
deſign in this Treatiſe to contribute all I can 


to forward that Re-union (if it was a Thing 


practicable) to ſtate candidly and impartially , 
without eſpouſing any Party, all that can be 
faid on both Sides on that important Subject, ex- 
tracted from authentick and original Manuſcripts, 
both Greek and Latin; leaving my unprejudiced 
Reader, to judge which of the two Parties is in the 
Right, or in the Wrong. And leſt I ſhould be ac- 
cuſed of telling Romances, I'll quote whole Paſſa- 
ges as they are found in the Original, and join a 
lteral Tranſlation to them. 


For a clearer Intelligence on this Subject, we muſt 


obſerve, firſt, that the Eucbariſt is acknowledged a 


nt by all Chriſtian Sects, and that a Sacrament, 


is a Sign viſible, of a Thing inviſible, i. e. that by a viſi- 
ble Sign or Figure, is ſignified what is meant by the 
Sacrament, viz. the Grace of God for our Sanctification, 
or Juſtification : The Point in Controverſy, with Re- 
gard to the Eucharif, is then to know, if to receive 
that Grace, we muſt receive, really and ſubſtantially, 
the Body and Blood of our Lord Feſus Chrif ; or ra- 
ther the Body and Blood of Jeſus Chrif is under the 
Species or Figure of Bread and Wine. 

The Roman Catholicks anſwer in the Affirmative, 
and ſupport their Sentiment by the Authority of the 
Scripture, by that of the antient Fathers both of the 
Greek and Latin Church, and, ſay they, by the antient 
Belief of the Univerſal Church. 

The Paſſages of Scripture they quote in Defence of 
their Belief, are, firſt the Verſes 51, 53, 54, 55, 
56. of the 6th Chapter of the Goſpel of St. John, 
And the Bread that I will give is my Fleſh  Perily, ve- 
rily I ſay unto you, except ye eat the Fleſh of the Son of 
Man, and drink his Blood, ye have no Life in you. 
Whoſo eats my Fleſh, and drinks my Blood, has eternal 
Life. Fox My FLESH Is MEAT INDEED, AND MY 
BLoop 1s Drink inDEeED. He that eats my Fleſp, 
and drinks my Blood, dwells in me, and I in bim. Se- 
condly, the Verſes 26, 27, 28. of the Goſpel of St. 
Matthew, Jeſus took Bread and bleſſed it, and brake it, 
and gave it to the Diſciples, and ſaid, take eat, T mis 1s 
My BODY. And be took the Cup and gave Thanks, and 
gave it to them, ſaying, drink ye all of it : For this is 
my Blood of the New Teftament, which is ſhed for many, 
for the Remiſſion of Sinn. 
| Thoſe who deny the real Preſence, are of Opinion, 
that theſe Paſſages of the Scripture, are to be under- 
ſtood in a figurative Senſe, according to this Paſſage 
of Tertullian, Lib. 4. cont. Marcionem, c. 40. Ac- 

3 ceptum 


rum Panem & diftributum diſcipulis, Corpus ſuum 
illum fecit : hoc eft Corpus meum dicendo, id eft, figura 
Corporis mei, i. e. He made the Bread, he took and 
diſtributed to his Diſciples, his own Body : * 
This is my Body ; that is to ſay, the Figure of my 


Body. 

To this the Catholicks anſwer, That it is in vain to 
have Recourſe to a figurative Senſe, when the literal 
ſuffices 3 according to the Rule preſcribed by St. Au- 
zuſtin, lib. de Doctrin. Chriſtian. c. 10. & 16. which 
they are the readier to believe, ſay they, becauſe they 
cannot imagine that the Capernaites could have been 
ſcandalized of the Diſcourſe of Chriſt, if he had pro- 
miſed to them his Fleſh to eat, and his Blood to drink, 

Faith only, and not by the Mouth. And therefore 

if they were ſcandalized, it follows hence, that Chriſt 
underſtood his real Body and Blood, when he pro- 
miſed them his Fleſh to eat, and his Blood to drink. 
That as he ſpoke at the Time of the Inſtitution of 
that auguſt Sacrament to his Diſciples, who having 
not been yet enlighten'd by the Irradiation of the 
Holy Ghoſt, were yet dull of Apprehenſion and igno- 
rant, it was neceſſary he ſhould expreſs himſelf, on 
ſo important a Subject as this, on which he declared 
ſo often, and in ſuch formal Terms, depended their 
Salvation, or eternal Felicity, as clearly and intelli- 
gibly as poſſibly; that it is very reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that the Apoſtle underſtood theſe Words, This 
is my Body, this is my Blood, (which left no Room for 
the leaſt Ambiguity) in their genuine and literal Senſe; 
ſince they did not aſk their divine Maſter to explain 
them in clearer Terms, as they uſed to do, when he 
propoſed them ſome Parables, which they imagined 
repugnant to Reaſon, or impoſſible: And that it 
would be injurious to Chriſt's immenſe Charity and 
Goodneſs, who could penetrate the inmoſt Receſſes of 
Man's Heart, and diſcover the moſt hidden of his 
Thoughts, to ſuppoſe, That had he known that his 
Diſciples were miſtaken, in taking in a literal Senſe, 
Words which were to be underſtood in a figurative 
one, would have left them in their Ignorance, fo pre- 
Judicial, not only to their Salvation, but likewiſe to 
that of all thoſe they ſhould be ſent to inſtruct in his 
Religion, after his Aſcenſion into Heaven. That the 
Apoſtles themſelves, conſcious of his Omnipotence, 
were not at all ſhocked at his telling them, that he 
gave them his Body to eat, and his Blood to drink, 
which otherwiſe had been more capable to excite their 
carnal Curioſity, and make them wonder how ſuch a 
Thing could be done, ſince he was there preſent a- 
mong them; while he was enriching them with ſuch 
ineſtimable Gifts, without the leaſt Change or Altera- 
tion in his facred Perſon, than any of the other 
Things he had heretofore propoſed to them, even the 
moſt incomprehenſible : And that that ſolemn Prote- 
ſtation, that his Fleſh was Meat indeed, and bis Blood 
Drink indeed, took off all Doubts, which they could 
have entertained on that Subject, and made them 
convinced of the Truth thereof, without enquiring 
further. 

As to the Paſſage of Tertullian, they ſay, that it 
cannot be inferr'd from thoſe Words, that the Eu- 
chariſt is only the Figure of Chriſt's Body, though the 
euchariſtical Species can be ſaid a Figure and Sign 
thereof; that therefore theſe Particles, that is to ſay 
the Figure of my Body, are not related to thoſe, my 
Body, nor explicative of them, ſo as it ſhould be un- 
derſtood that the whole Eucbariſt is a Figure; but 
are only related to the Bread; which can be inferr'd 
from what Tertullian ſays on the eleventh Chapter of 
Jeremiab; where he teaches, that Bread in the Old 
Teſtament has been the Figure of the Body of Chriſt ; 
ſo that thoſe Particles, That's to ſay the Figure of my 
Body, are only explicative of this Term, This, and 
the Senſe of the whole Paſſage this; That which in 
the Old Teſtament was the Figure of my Body, is at 
preſent my Body, viz. by the Conſecration, | 

To this the Calviniſts reply, that if theſe Particles, 
That is te ſay, are only explicative of the Term This, 
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Tertullian ſhould have put them; 
the ſaid Particle, This, and not alter che after 
The Roman Catholicks deny the Cond "y Bach. 
are of Opinion, that Tertullian did * gel and 
call'd in Grammar Hyperbaton, to not Ja Figure, 
Order of the Words of Chriſt z whit "Pt the 
ſpeaking was very common to T-rtu1t; 


; of 
he uſes in ſeveral other Places, eſpeciqt.”, md wh 


ray Bip 
contra Prox. c. 29. where explaining 1.2.” bis 

is God, could FA he 2A. ths beet Ci, hs 
Epiſtle to the Corinthians, Chap, xv. Becau the firſ 
dead; and ſays, Chriſtus mortuus eſt, id 75 Chris i; 
quod unttum eft, mortuum oftendit, id ft . id 
Chriſt is dead, that is to ſay anointed : Hi "Ten, i. e. 
ointed, ſhews him dead, thatis to ſay, the Feng n. 
thoſe Particles, that is to ſay anointed Are nos. That 
to the Particle dead, but the Particle (ls det "ated 
notwithſtanding thoſe Particles are not placed Which 
diately after the Particle Chri#, to avoid imme. 
ruption of the Order of the Apoſtle's Words. Inter. 

It may be urged farther, that if he ſuppoſ 
Particle this, for the Bread, there is no Conde a the 
becauſe the Words are not pronounced Rr a 
the Senſe intended by Chriſt in the Wor, 8 © 
It is anſwered to this, that Tertullian does ned as 

in that Place dogmatically, the legitimate Form give 
uſed in the Conſecration of Chriſt's Body, but Hd 
only the Manner whereby is made the Gat ins 
the Bread into Chriſt's Body. * 


Note, That inſtead of proceeding to give t ä 
extracted by the Catholicks * 838 
tient Fathers, and the antient Belief of the Ch, 
in Defence of their Sentiments of the rea! Preſence 

and of the Tranſubſtantiation; Ill content myſelf 

with quoting them, when I ſhall want them t an- 
ſwer the Objections of their Adverſaries; and in the 
ſame Order themſelves employ them, to prove that 
their Belief on that Subject is not a modern one, as 
the Calviniſts reproach them. And as they main- 
tain that that Belief is of the antient Church, which 
they endeavour to prove by Paſſages extracted 
from the Fathers who have lived in the different 
Ages of the Church; I'Il examine carefully, if cheir 
Pretenſion is jult, 


Some of thoſe they call Sacramentarians, object to 
them, that till the ſecond Council of Nice, no Men- 
tion was made of the real Preſence ; and others pre- 
tend, that the Doctrine of the real Preſence, and Tran- 
ſubſtantiation, was invented by Paſchaſtus, a Monk 
who lived in the ninth Century. 

To this the Roman Catholicks anſwer, that even in 
Berengarius's Time, who is conſidered as the Chief of 
the Sacramentarians, the univerſal Church declared 
openly againſt the Belief of the Calviniſts, in con- 
demning Berengarius, in a great Number of Councils 
of France and Italy. That Berengarius himſelf abjured 
ſeveral Times his Hereſy, and according to William 
of Malmeſbury, died in the Catholick Faith, That 
therefore we ſee, in the Year 1053, where the firſt 
Council of Rome was aſſembled by Pope Leo IX. 
againſt Berengarius, that the univerſal Church was 
— in the Faith which the Roman Catholicks pro- 
cls. 

From theſe general Obſervations they proceed to 
more particular Proofs ; and begin by Adelmanus, who 
was educated with Berengarius, under the Conduct 0 
Fulbert, Biſhop of Chartres, and who having leamed 
in Germany, the News of his Opinions, in the Year 
1035, according to Cardinal Baronius, informs Ber = 

garius, in the Letter he wrote to him on that Subject, 
that his Sentiment was conſidered as manifeſtly here- 
tical ; It is rumoured abroad, ſays he to him, that gt 
are ſeparated from the Union of the Church, — 
you have a Doctrine contrary to the Catbolict Fail * 
the Body and Blood of the Lord, which is imm a 
every Day, thro" the whole Earth, on the do) An. | 
The next they call for their Advocate, Þ Biſhop 
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IE) - 7 jzrts, who reproached Berengarius that 
dg of f dated the whole Church, uni- 
"flew eccleſiam ſcandaliſas. ; 
They ſay further that a Biſhop of Liege being con- 
aulted by Hemp 1. King of France, in Relation to the 
Conduct he ſhould obſerve towards Berengarins, an- 
ſwered that his Hereſy was ſo clear, that there was no 
ed of a Council to condemn it. That Durandus, 
Abbot of Troarn, calls Berengarius's Diſciples, deſpi- 
cable and infamous, who being commendable neither 
by their Piety, nor their Doctrine, contradicted the 
Fathers and the Doctors of the Church, and what the 
Catholick Church taught through the whole World, 
4 catholica per orbem untiverſum predicat eccleſia. 
That Lanfranc at the Beginning of his Book, re- 
ches Berengarius of being full of Arrogancy, and 
advancing a Doctrine contrary to the whole Earth, 
Superbia faſtu plenus contra orbem ſentire cæpiſti; and 
with having wrote againſt the Catholick Truth, and 
the Opinion of all the Churches, - Contra catholicam 
veritatem & contra omnium eccleſiarum opinionem. They 
are poſitive that Lanfranc proves in the 4th Chapter 
of his Book, that Berengarius's DoEtrine was condemn- 
ed generally by all the Faithful, either Eccleſiaſticks 
or Seculars, and was maintained but by a ſmall Num- 
ber of Schiſmaticks, pauciſſimos Schiſmaticos. And 
that after he has explained in the 18th Chapter, the 
Catholick Doctrine in theſe Terms, We believe that 
the terreſtrial Subſtances of the Bread and Wine, being 
divinely ſanctiſied on the Table of the Lord, by the 
Prieft's Miniſtry, are changed by the ineffable, incom- 
prebenſible, and miraculous Operation of the Omnipo- 
tency of God, into the Eſſence of the Body of the Lord, 
nothing remaining but the Species of the Bread and Wine, 
left the Sight of a raw and bloody Fleſh ſhould make us 
nauſeate. The Body of the Lord ſtill remaining in Heaven 
at the right Hand of God the Father, where he is entirely 
whole, entirely incorruptible, entirely inviolable, and en- 
tirely immortal. He adds, this is the Faith of the 
Church, which being ſpread through the whole World, is 
called Catholick, has been profeſſed in all the Centuries 
of the Church, and is ſtill profeſſed. That he repeats 
e ſame Thing as evident, and undiſputed, in the 
8th, 17th, 1gth and 21ſt Chapters. And does it 
with ſo much Confidence in the 22d, that he preſſes. 
Berengarius to inform himſelf of the Sentiment of all 
the Chriſtians of the World, in the Eaſt and Weſt. 
Aſk, ſays he, all thoſe who have ſome Knowledge of the 
Latin Tongue, and of Latin Books. Aſe the Greeks, 
the Armenians, and generally all Chriſtians of what Na- 
tion ſoever, and thell all anſwer you, that they bold that. 
Faith which wwe all profeſs. And therefore concludes, 
ſay they, that if the Doctrine of Berengarius was true, 
the Church ſhould have periſhed. I what you believe 
and maintain, ſays he, with regard to the Body of Feſus 
Chrift, is true, what the Church teaches through all the 
Nations of the World, is falſe For all thoſe who call 
themſelves Chriſtians, and hear with Plea ſure that glo- 
rious Name, glory in receiving the true Fleſh and the 
true Blood, which Feſus Chriſt has taken from the Virgin 
Mary. But if the Faith of the univerſal Church is falſe, 
* Church muſt certain'y have periſhed, or has never 
een. 

That Guizmond, Biſhop of Averſe, and Diſciple of 
Lanfranc, but who has wrote almoſt at the ſame Time 
againlt Berengarius and his Diſciples, ſhews as well as 
his Maſter, that the whole Body of the Church was con- 
trary to the Berengarians. And tells them in his third 
Book, that they had not in their Party fo much as a 
lingle Town, or a Village. Neque enim eis vel una 
avitatuia, vel etiam una villula conceſſit ; and main- 
tan that Berengarius's Opinion was conſidered as new, 
and as having never becn in the Church before him, 
Netifſmum eſt, lays he, Lib. 3. hoc tempore, priuſ- 


quam Berengarius inſanijſet, hujuſmodi veſanias nunquam 


Jule. 
But Aubertin, who has embraced the Doctrine of 
frengarius, and undertook its Defence, is of a quite 
ifferent Sentiment: For he pretends that the whole 

Chriſtian World was united in the Sentiment, that the 


Eur hariſt was the Body of Chriſt but in Sign and Fi- 
gure, or elſe in Virtue and Efficacy, till the Year of 
Chriſt 600. He confeſſes afterwards, that the Belief 
of the real Preſence could not be eſtabliſhed at once. 
It cannot be imagined, ſays he, that thoſe Abuſes of the 
Tranſubftantiation, and of the real Preſence, could be pro- 
duced at once, like Muſbrooms. That Change has hap- 
pened by degrees: Mutatio paulatim fucta gt, & tam 
dem per anfrattus eo provecta. CO 

Afterwards he ſhews thoſe Degrees, through which 
he makes that Belief run ; and places the firſt towards 
the Year 635, and endeavburs to prove that Araſtaſius 
Sinaites, a Monk of the Mount Sinai, has laid the 
firſt Foundations of it, in a Treatiſe he compoſed 
againſt certain Hereticks called Gayans, where he lays; 
that what we receive in the Euchariſt; is not the An- 
titype but the Body of Jeſus Chriſt. On this he ac- 
cuſes that Monk of having innovated the Doctrine and 
the Language of the Church; the Doctrine, by teach- 
ing not the real Preſence, but the Union hypoſtatick 
of the Divinity with the Bread, through Means where- 
of the Bread was made the Body of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
the Wine his Blood, becauſe being united to his Per- 
ſon, they were conſequently united to his Body and' 
Blood: The Language, becauſe, ſays he, it had been 
always granted, till then in the Church, that the Bread 
and Wine were Antirypes of the Body and Blood of 
Jeſus Chriſt. 

But as this Opinion, which Aubertin attributes to 
Anaſtaſius, has no other Foundation but his Fancy, 
Blondel pretends on the contrary, that he has only in- 
novated the Language of the Church, and has not al- 
tered her Doctrine. 

Aubertin pretends afterwards, that theſe two Inno- 
vations were embraced by Germanas, Patriarch of 
Conſtantinople, in the Year 720, and afterwards by the 
Biſhops of the ſecond Council of Nice, in the Year 787, 
by Nicephorus, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, in the Year 
806: That the ſame Language paſſed from the Eaft 
into the Weſt, where it was received, as it appears by 
the Books which Charlemagne cauſed to be made at 
the Council of Franctfort, in the Year 794, where 
that King and thoſe Biſhops decide, that the Eucharist 
is not the Image of the Body of Feſus Chriſt, but his pro- 
per Body. So that according to Aubertin's Hiſtory, it 
ſhould be concluded, that the Belief of the Impannation 
of the Word, i. e. of the Aſſumption of the Bread in 
Unity of Perſon, had ſpread univerſally; in leſs than 
a Century, in the eaſtern and weſtern Church. 

The Catholicks, on their Side, pretend that this 
Hiſtory of Aubertin is a mere Fable; the Contra- 
ditions and Abſurdities whereof (as they call them) 
they endeavour to ſhew in the following Manner: 

Firſt, what Appearance is it, ſay they, that Anaſta- 
ſins; who could not be ignorant of the Faith of the 
Church of his Time, could produce, en paſſant, and 
without Deſign, an Opinion which would have been 
formally oppoſite to it, and produce it without decla- 
ring that he advances it contrary to the common Opi- 
nion; but rather as a certain and unqueſtionable Thing 
which wants no Proof? So that what Anaſtaſius ſays; 
that the Eucharift is not Antitype, i. e. a Sign of the 
Body ot Jeſus Chriſt, does not ſhew that he had 
changed the Beliet of the Church, but only that it was 
a certain and undubitable Thing in the Sth Century, 
that the Euchariſt was not a ſimple Image of the Body 
of Jeſus Chriſt, but the proper and real Body of Jeſus 
Chriſt. | 

- Secondly, it is abſolutely ridiculous (continue they) 
to ſuppoſe, as that Miniſter does it, that the Faſtern 
Church which was full of the Books of St: Bafile, of 
the two Gregories, and of St. Chryſoſtom, which made 
the chief, and almoſt the ſole Study of the Greeks, had 
forſaken the Belief and the Language of thoſe. Fathers, 
and the Faith in which ſhe had been inſtructed; to re- 
gulate her Language and her Belief, on a ſingle Paſ- 
{age of the Book of a Monk of Mount Sinai; but 
that it is ſtill more out of all Appearance to make that 
Change pals into the Weſt, and have it received all on 
2 ſudden, by the Biſhops - aſſembled at Franckfort; 

11K ſince 
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fince none of thoſe Biſhops underſtood Greek, and 
that the Ignorance of that Tongue made them commit 
ſeveral Errors of Fact, in giving a bad Interpretation 
to the Sentiment of the Fathers of the 2d Council of 
Nice, and confounding the Council of the Iconoclaſtes 
with that ecumenical Council, becauſe they were no 
otherwiſe informed of what had been done in the Wel- 
tern Church, but by a Latin Tranſlation full of Faults. 
And conſequently defines in that Book ſubſcribed to 
by the Biſhops, Lib. 4. c. 14. That Jeſus Chrift has not 
conferred on us an Image, but the Sacrament of his Body 
that the Euchariſt ought not to be called an Image, but 
Truth; not a Shadow, but a Body; not a Figure of 
Things to come, but what is repreſented by the Figures, 
when he obſerves, that Feſus Cbriſt has not ſaid of 
what he gave to his Apoſtles : It is not the Image of 


my Body, but it is my Body, which will be given for you, 


and this is my Blood which will be ſhed for ſeveral, When 
he ſays, that what was done in the Inſtitution of the 
Eucharift, was not done in Figure, but in Reality. It 
is not a Proof that he had borrowed that Language 
from the Greeks, whom he had been glad to contra- 
dict, and whoſe Books he had never read; but, on 
the contrary, is an undubitable one, that the Latin and 
Greek Church were perfectly agreed on the Point of 
the Eucharif. 

Thirdly (urge they further) or that Book and that 
Paſſage of Anaſtaſius, have remained very little known, 
and conſequently have not been capable to produce fo 

reat a Change, or if it be ſuppoſed that they were 

amous, and in every Body's Hands, how has it hap- 
pened, that in propoſing, as the Miniſters pretend, 
an Opinion contrary to the Sentiment of the whole 
Church, no Body has complained of it, no Body has 
accuſed that Author of Error, no Body has wrote a- 

ainſt him, nor againſt any of thoſe who have eſpouſed 

is Sentiment? For it muſt be obſerved, that the 
Opinion of the Impannation of the Word which Auber- 
tin attributes to Anaſtaſius Sinaites, and to St. John of 
Damaſcus, though very different from the Opinion of 
the Catholicks, is notwithſtanding very oppoſite to 
that of the Calviniſts, ſince by means of that perſonal 
Union of the Divinity with the Bread and Wine, the 
Bread becomes truly worthy of Adoration, as the Hu- 
manity of Jeſus Cbriſt. That Body of Jeſus Chrift is 
taken by the Mouth, enters into the Wicked, remains, 
though not uſed, which are all Points directly contrary 
to the Doctrine of the Calviniſts. Beſides, that hypo- 
ſtatical Union of the Bread with the Divinity, would 
be wholly miraculous, and wholly incomprehenſible, 
and therefore would include as many Difficulties as the 
Belief of the real Preſence, What Appearance, then 
that an Opinion ſo different from the Sentiment where- 
in they pretend the Church was then, had notwith- 
ſtanding been embraced by the whole Eaſtern Church 
inſtructed in another Faith, without the leaſt Trace of 
that Change could be ſeen, and even without thoſe 
who had thus changed their Belief could perceive it ? 
And how could the Netorians, who were then in great 
Numbers in the Eaſt, and denied the perſonal Union 
of the Word with the human Nature of Jeſus Chris, 
admit of that Unity of the Divinity with the Bread ? 
And if they would not admit of it, why have they 
not reproached that Doctrine to the Catholicks, and 
obliged them by their Reproaches to juſtify and de- 
tend it? Why have not the Iconoclaſtes (whom the 
Miniſters pretend to gain on their Side, becauſe the 
have call'd the Eucbas iſt the Image of the Body of 
Chriſt, though tbæy confeſs at the ſame Time, that 
{hat Image is {he proper Body of Feſus Chris) re- 
proached thioſe who ſtood for the Images, who, ac- 
cording, to Aubertin, were of the Opinion of Araſta/ius 
Sin?es; that they had introduced not only a ſuper- 
Pitious Worſhip towards the Images, but a true Ido- 
latry, by teaching that the Bread was united to the 
Word, and as ſuch ought to be adored. 

All theſe Abſurdities, conclude they, ſhew plainly, 
that it is abſolutely falſe, that any Innovation hap- 
pen'd at that Lime on the Subject of the Eucheris ; 
and allo equally talſe, that the Belief of that Century, 
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f 5 orma] 
trary to it. Auaſtaſius Sinaites ſays, we 4 5 ly ny 
Communion Anti-type of the Body all the 


. not that the Body he has taken from the Virgin Mary de- 
ſcends now from Heaven, but becauſe the Bread and 


ſee the ſeme Body <vhich was adar'd by the Magi, How. 


witneſſed by Anaſtaſius, by St. 
Germanus, Patriarch of Copano Dame enys, 
Council of Nice, by Charlemagne, and OB lecong 
Trancfort, was, that the Bread was unit 57 neil of 
to the Word, and not changed into the Perlonatly 
of Jeſus Chrift, that Suppoſition Ta 
tion in the Writings of that Time; it be; N 
Chimera found by Aubertin, that he may n a 
ged to confeſs, that the Belief of the real Prec be dbb. 
univerſally received in the Church in the fe "ice way 
eighth Century. "Veth and 
Firſt, urge they again, not only the; 

no Room to that 1 bat — Ward give 


having no F ung, 


of Teſus Ch. 
imple Pread, but we receive ix it, 1 e Chriſt, or 


the true Blood of Jeſus Chriſt, radii 99 and 
Mother of God, Germain, Patriarch of Confant; F 
ſays, Theor. rer. Eccleſ. Tom. 8. Bibli, P. F. , 
Holy Gboſt changes the Gifts offered, into th, OW 
Body of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and what is in 4 2 
lice, into the precions Blood of the great God 2 = . 
been ſhed to give Salvation and Life 10 th 7 bas 
Words which expreſs perfectly the Faith of the = 
Preſence, and exclude formally that pretended — 
of the Divinity with the Bread and Wine. I 
by Means of that Union, the Bread and Wine 2 
very well become the Bread and Wine of J:ſu; Gig 
but not the Fleſh and Blood of Jeſus Chris; becauſe the 
Bread ſubſiſting in the Being of the Bread, could not 
be Fleſh, while even united to the Word, who is in- 
veſted with our Fleſh. Secondly, theſe Authors de- 
clare, that what is in the Chalice, is the Blood of 
Feſus Chrift ſhed for the World's Salvation, and de. 
clare further, that it is not in Figure, but in Truth: 
Which cannot be underſtood but of the natural 
Blood of Jeſus Crit; it being impoſſible, that Wine 
united to the Blood, could be that Blood ſhed for the 
Salvation of the World, otherwiſe than metaphorical- 
0 Thirdly, St. John Damaſcenus excludes, {till more 
ormally that chimerical Union. For he declares, 
Lib. 4. de fide ortho, c. 14. that the Body of Jeſus 
Chrif, truly united to the Divinity which is in the Eu- 
charift, is the ſame which is born of the Virgin Mary; 


Wine are chang'd into the Body and Blood of God, 

And he adds lower, that that Bech into which that 

Bread is changed in a marvellous Manner, by the Invo- 

cation and Coming of the Holy Ghoſt, is not a Boch diffe- 
rent from that of Jeſus Chriſt, but one and the ſame Bo- 
dy. Fourthly, it is without the leaſt Appearance, that 
the Eaſtern Church has entered without perceiving it, 
in an Error which is clearly condemned by the Books 
of the Fathers of the preceding Centuries. For Sr. K- 
natius the Martyr ſays, Epif. ad Smyrn. that the Eu- 
chariſt is the Fleſh of the Saviour which has ſuffered far 
our Sins. St, Chryſotom in an infinite Number of Places, 
ſays, that what is in the Chalice, is, the Blood which 
has ran from the Side of the Saviour, pierced upon the 
Croſs, Hom. 24. in Epiſt. ad Corint. that in all the 
Places of the Church, there is but one Jeſus Chriſt, wie 
is entire in one Place as well as in another, having c 
where t one Body, Hom. 17. in Epiſt. al Hoh 
That he who fits at the Right Hand of God, is - F > 
Prigſ's Hands, Lib. 3. de Sacerd. c. 4. and that w. 


24. in Epiſt. ad Corint. How could it happen = 
that the whole Eaſt by a general Blindneſs, in tea ; 
ing the Works of the Fathers, would _ 5 
Sentiment oppoſite to theirs. For it cannot ge 
ſwered that thoſe Expreſſions were taken by 2 2 
the 7th and 8th Century, in a metaphornc Wee 
and that when they read that the Bread 2 2 
into the Body of Jeſus Chris, they underſtood it W 


. . J N, 
changed in the Figure of the Body 0 7000 5 the 


fince that Explanation is formally conde! 


. _ > in of 
Authors to whom Aubertin attributes the Opinion 
there 5 0 


ributed with 
lets 


the Impannation of the Word. Fifthly, 
Author to whom tliat Sentiment can be att 
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«+ 44.4 than to Anaſtaſius Sinaites, becauſe the 
[bf 7 — . thoſe to it, who 
chief "heir Belief rather on their Reaſon, than on 
wut.” the Difficulty to conceive how a Body could 
Faith, Sond different Places at once. But that Dif- 

4 s void with Reſpect to Anaſtaſius, ſince he 

— formally, as Aubert in acknowledges it, Lib. 3. 

* That the ſame Body can be, by Miracle, in 

8 aces at once. | 
1 (conclude they again) all that Innova- 
a of Doctrine is a mere Chimera z and it is not on- 
1. clear that the Church of the 7th and 8th Century, 
had a Belief different from that of the Calviniſts; but 
it is clear, like wiſe, that ſhe believed the real Preſence, 
ys by any Change which had happened, but becauſe 

ived that 

1 from thoſe who liv'd in the ſixth 

Cen in which the Calviniſts agree, that the Doc- 

Hae of the Church was free from Corruption. That 

if Anaſtaſius Sinaites, St. Jobn Damaſcenus, the Biſhops 
of the Council of Nice, and thoſe of Francfort, have 

made a Difficulty to call the Species or Symbols by 
the Name of Anti-types after the Conſecration, tho 
ſome Fathers have called them by that Name, it is not 
difficult to conceive, that ſuch Thing was done, not 
only without any Change of Belief, but in ſome Mea- 
fire without any Change of Language. For there 
muſt be diſtinguiſhed in the Words of Image, Figure, 
and Anti-types, as in ſeveral one like Things, two 

Sorts of Significations, the other natural and origi- 
gina], the other common and The natural 
Signification of theſe Words, denotes nothingelſe but a 
ſimple Repreſentation z and as an inviſible Thing, tho 
preſent, can be repreſented by ſomething viſible, cor- 
poreal, and external; it does not follow that a Thing 
is not preſent, becauſe repreſented by ſome viſible 
Image. Therefore we commonly ſay, that the Face 
or Eyes are the Images of the Soul; and, notwith- 
ſtanding, thoſe who ſay it, believe at the fame Time, 
that the Soul is preſent in the Eyes and in the Face. 
The fiery Tongues were the Figure of the Holy Ghoſt 
who was preſent in them. The external Ablution is the 
Figure of the internal one in Baptiſm, and are neverthe- 
leſs joined and united together; one muſt renounce com- 
mon Senſe to amuſe himſelf to diſpute on that Point, 
or to maintain obſtinately, as the Calviniſts do, that 
thoſe Words include always, and by their Nature, the 
Abſence of the Thing repreſented. 

But, nevertheleſs, it is true, that as ordinarily the 
Things figurated are not joined to the Figures, and 
that ſeldom any Thing is repreſented by Images, 
beſides the Abſent ; another popular Uſe has been 
made of thoſe Words, in which to be the Figure and 
to contain the Truth figurated, are two Things, in 
ſome Meaſure, oppoſite to one another. And it is in 
this ſecond Senſe, that the Fathers have often ſaid 
that the Figure did not contain, and was not the 
Truth. 

Theſe two Kinds of Significations ſubſiſt both in the 
Manner of Speaking of Men, and forming an appa- 
rent Contrariety in the Words, are united without 


Difficulty in the Senſe. For according to theſe two dif- 


ferent Significations, it is true to ſay that the Euchari## 
b Figure, Image, and Anti- type of the Body of Jeſus 
Urif, and that it is not Figure, Image, Anti- type of 
the Body of Jeſus Christ. For it is not Figure, Image, 
and Anti- type, according to the popular Signification 
ol that Word, which excludes the Truth; but it is 
Figure, Image, and Anti- type, according to the natural 
Signification of that Word, which ſquares with the 
Truth, and which denotes no other Thing, but only 
that it repreſents the Body of Jeſus Chrift, though at 
ac lame Time it contains it. Hence it has happened, 
that the Fathers taking ſometimes theſe Words in their 
natural Signification, had made no Difficulty to admit 
tat the Eucbariſt is the Image ard Figure. But be- 
cauſe it contains really Jeſus Chrif, they call it, like- 
wiſe, Truth, and oppoſe it to the Figure and Images 
a the old Law, in taking then the Word Image in its 
Proper Signification. That Bleod, ſays St. Chryſeſtom, 


Faith, as well as that of the 


999 


Hom. 45. on St. John, being in Figure, expiated the 
Sins; that if its being in Figure has had ſo much Virtue, 
and fo much Efficacy , if Death has feared ſo much the Sha- 
dow of that divine Blood, how much more will it be afraid 
of the Truth itſelf? And becauſe that popular Signifi- 
cation of the Word Figure; which excludes the Truth, 
is the moſt common in the'Manner of Speaking of 
Men ; and that, beſides; the principal Part of the 
EuchariF, is not that which is external and viſible, ac- 
cording to which it is a Figure, but the internal and 
inviſible which is the Body of Chriſt ; it has happen'd, 
that when the Church has no longer been obliged to 
hide that Myſtery to the Pagans, which had, fome- 
times, engaged the Fathers to uſe oftner the Words, 
Figure, and Image, when they ſpoke of it before the 
Pagans and Jets, the Words, Figure, and Anti-types, 
have been uſed but very ſeldom ; and that Myſtery 
has been rather expreſſed by the principal Part, which 
is the Truth of the Body of Jeſus Cbriſt. There- 
fore at the Time of the ſecond Council of Nice, it 
was very rare that the conſecrated Species were called 
by the Name Anti-types, though that Name had been 
often given to them by the antient Fathers. Thus the 
Catholicks anſwer, the firſt Degree of Innovation ob- 
jected to them by Aubertin. | | 

But Aubertin returns to the Aſſault, and ſtarts up a 
ſecond Degree of Innovation, which he ſuppoſes will 
be attended with more Succeſs than the firſt, by placing 
it in the ninth Century, and chuſing Paſchaſius Ratbert 
for the Author thereof, whom he repreſents, p. 922. 
as very much embaraſſed in his Conceptions, and contra: 
dicting himſelf, ſo that it is almoſt impoſſible to know 
what he would ſay, or what was his Sentiment ; though, 
at the ſame Time, he mentions ſeveral great Men who 
oppoſed it, as Rubanus, Amalarius, Heribaldus; Wal- 
fridus, Florus, Lupus, Abbot of Ferrara, Frudegar- 
dur, Ratramnus, John Scet, Prudencius, Biſhop of 
Trey, and Chriftianus Drutmar. And thus conducting 
his Hiſtory to the tentir Century; and when ar- 
rived to it, he declares that it is from the End of the 
ninth Century to the Beginning of the eleventh, that 
the Opinion of the real Preſence has occupied all the 
Minds of the whole Earth. Hine contigit, ſays he, 
p. 493- ut in ſequenti quamvis litteratiores facti, bac ta- 
men opinione und cum latte imbuti illam tanguam verant 
obtruſerunt. 3 

The Roman Catholicks conſider this as anothet Fa- 
ble of Aubertin's Invention, which they pretend is al- 
ready deſtroy*d before-hand, by what they have ſaid 
of the firſt Innovation; becauſe if the Faith of the real 
Preſence was received, without Contradiction, by the 
whole Church, in the ſeventh and eighth Century; 
it is ridiculous to make it appear firſt the firſt Time 
in the ninth. But however, they pretend to ſhew 
in a more particular Manner; what they are pleaſed to 
call the Ridicule of this ſecond Hiſtory of Aubertin, 
by the following Reflections. 1 

Firſt, they ſay, that the Myſtery of the Zuchariſt 
being the principal Part of the Worſhip of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, it muſt be confeſſed that the Chriſtians 
participating often of it, believed with a diſtinct Faith, 
either that Jeſus Chriſt was really preſent in the Eucha- 
ri, or was really abſent from it; ſince it cannot be 
reaſonably imagined that both Opinions have ſubſiſt- 
ed at the ſame Time, and form'd two conſiderable 
Parties in that Century. For as there is no Century 
where there have been mote Councils, eſpecially in 
France, nor a greater Number of learned Men, it is 
not reaſonable to 'believe, that if the Body of the 
French, or of the univerſal Church, had been divided 
by thoſe two Opinions, diametrically oppoſite to one 
another, on the moſt important, and the moſt com- 
mon of our Myſteries ; no mention had been made 
of it in ſome of thoſe Councils, nor no Meaſures 
taken to remedy ſo ſtrange a Diviſion. That an Error 
advanced in a Book ve y I:ttle known, and followed but 
by few Perſons, might be neglected by the Church 
bur that a capital Error, ſuch as would be that of 
the real Preſence, if it was an Error, ſhould be ſuf- 
tered in the Church, and that Biſhops, who could not 


have 


have been ignorant of the Diviſion of their Flocks, 
had not ſo much as mention'd it in more than 80 
Councils, is a Thing entirely contrary to common 
Senſe: For it cannot be ſaid that thoſe Biſhops have 
believed that Diviſion ſo inſignificant, that they judg'd 
it compatible with the Unity of Communion, ſince 
from the Diverſity of thoſe two Beliefs, it follows, 
or that the one had been Idolaters, Superſtitious, and 
Novators; or that the others had been Impious and 
Hereticks : And that there is no Diviſion leſs compa- 
tible with the Communion of the Church, than that 
which diſunite the Faithful in the very Communion, 
which is the Eucharif, and which changes the whole 
religious Worſhip of the Religion. Therefore as the 
Generality of the Church muſt have been in one of 
theſe two Beliefs, the Roman Catholicks aſk, if it was 
in that of the real Preſence, or of the real Abſence ? 
2 they pretend to decide by the following Rea- 
ons. 

Notwithſtanding the Animoſity of the Calviniſts 
againſt Paſchaſius, ſay they, they are obliged to con- 
feſs, that he was a Man famous in his Time for his 
Piety and Doctrine. However, this Man ſo famous, 
maintaining the real Preſence in 818, in the Book he 
wrote of the Body and Blood of the Lord ; and ſince 
in his Epiſtle to Frudegardus, and in his Commentaries 
on St. Matthew, propoſes it every where as the ſole 
and univerſal Beliet of the Church of his Time. He 
obſerves further, that though ſome Perſons had erred 
in Secret on that important Point, through Ignorance, 
none however, had ever attempted to declare pub- 
lickly againſt a Truth fo well known to all the World, 
He ſays in the ſame Place, that whoever was to con- 
tradict that Truth, would oppoſe the whole Church, 
and commit a very great Crime, in not believing what 
the Truth itſelf teaches us, and all the Chriſtians be- 
lieve. But if the Doctrine of the real Preſence, which 
Paſchaſius maintains in his Epiſtle to Frudegardus, 
and in all his other Books, had not been the common 
Belief of the Church, and if it had been the firſt Time 
ic had appeared in the World, had he not made a Di- 
vorce with his Reaſon to ſay as he does, of an Opinion 
which had never been heard of, and of which he had 
been the firſt Inventor, that there was no other but 
that in the Church? That Extravagancy is not human, 
and it cannot be ſuppoſed that Paſchaſius had been in 
it, only for ſome Time, but during his whole Life, 
which was pretty long; ſince he wrote the ſame Thing 
at ſeveral Times, at the Beginning in his Youth, and 
in his old Age. 

It mult be ſuppoſed, continue they, to ſupport the 

Pretence of Auberlin, that the Folly of bcheving that 
the Faith of the real Preſence was the common Doc- 
trine of the Church, had communicated itſelf to a 
great Number of other Perſons of that Time. For 
Example, it had communicated itſelf to Frudegardus, 
who wrote on the Subject of the Excharif ; tor that 
young Man declares to him in his Letter, that the 
Doctrine of the real Preſence had been his firſt Be- 
lief; but that he had been ſince inclined to doubt of it 
by ſome Paſſages of St. Auguſtin, whereof he aſks the 
Interpretation of Paſchaſius. He does not ſay that 
it was the Conſent ot the Church of his Time, which 
makes him doubt, but a Paſſage of St. Auguſtin, which 
he could not underſtand, nor reconcile with the Faith 
he had learned in the Boſom of the Church. 

That ſame Folly had communicated itſelf to Hinc- 
mars, who ſpeaking of ſome Perſons he does not 
name, ſays, lib. de predeft. c. 31. that there are Per- 
{ons <who being great Admirers of the Novelty of Words, 
end do acquire à vain Reputation, advance Propoſitions 
egainſt the Catholick Faith, viz. that the Sacrament of 
the Altar is not the true Body, nor the true Blood of the 
Lord, but only the Remembrance of his true Body and 
of his true Hlocdld. 

As to the Adverſaries which the Calviniſts oppoſe 
to Paſchaſius, and which, in Aubertiu, and Blondes 
Sentiment, amount to twelve, viz, Amalarius, Raba- 
nus, Heribaldus, Bertram, John Scot, Frudegardus, 
Horus, Deacon, the Council of Ci aſſembled in 838, 
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Lupus, Abbot of Firrieres, Prugeyci. ww 
Chriftianus Drutmar ; the Ps Wilfridis 
once from that Number, Walfridus, E — 
and Cbriſtianus Drutmar; in whoſz Wo Lupes, 
they, there can't be found the leaſt Shadow BY lay 
ſition to Paſchafius; but on the code wy "Ppo- 
Proofs are found for the real Preſence — fn 
fridus writes, De reb. Eccleſ. c. 17. That fin ben We 
of God aſſures us that his Fleſh is Meat ind; -: the 9 
Blood Drink indeed, it muſt be underſtood * md bi, 
teries of our Redemption, that is to ſay the = ah. 
are truly the Body and Blood of the Lord ; that hay it, 
believe at the ſame Time, that they are the Phe, ſhould 
perfect Union, which we have already in HH, __ the 
Chief, and we are to have one Day attnal 5 1 = 
Florus teaches in the Explication of the Mar When 
the Oblation, though taken from the ſimple Ern © 2s 
Earth, is made for the Faithful, or to the Faith 7 - 
Body and the Blood of the only Son of God by 14 * 
ble Virtue of the divine Benediction. eff 
The Catholicks take off Hincmarus al 
cuſed of oppoſing the real Preſence, in — re ” 
only, which the Calviniſts are pleaſed to _ ns 
him. For the others, it does not appear G a ” 
that they have attacked Paſchaſius by Name they, 
ſnews plainly that they have not conſidered him e 
Author of a new Opinion, and unheard in the Chu 1 
ſince they had not been afraid to name ſuch a per 
and had even accuſed him before the Cecleſaſtic 
Judges. But to examine them more in detail, th 
begin by Amalarius, and ſay, that if he had wow » 
thing of the Eucharis, but what is found in the Books 
of the eccleſiaſtical Offices, there had been no room to 
rank him among Paſcha/ius's Adverſaries. But hecauſe 
the Church of Lyons in the Book of the Three Epiſtles 
accuſes him with having wanted to poiſon France with 
Books full of Errors and of phantaſtical Opinions 
and declares that thoſe Books deſerved to be bunt; 
and that a Manuſcript of Horus, written exprelly againſt 
that Amalarius, reproaches him with having advanced 
Errors againſt the Euchariſt, which had been condemn- 
ed in 838, by a Synod of Biſhops aſſembled at Cf. 
And becauſe the Manuſcript Epitome of Millam of 
Malmeſbury, joins him to Heribaldus and to Raban, 
and accuſes them all three of the Hereſy of the Sterco+ 
raniſts, it ſeems as if there was no room to doubt that 
he had maintained ſome Error on the Eucbariſt; but 
that Error having remained almoſt unknown, has been 
the Occaſion that ſome Calvixiſts, as well as Romas 
Catholick Theologians, have ſpoke variouſly of it. 
Uſher, an Engliſh Proteſtant (continue they) to draw 
ſome Advantages from it to his own Party, ſuppoſcs 
that Amalarius was in the Doctrine of the Catholicks, 
and therefore pretends that it was the Doctrine of thc 
real Preſence which was condemned in that Author by 
the Synod of Ga, and by Florus, Deacon of Lyon. 
Aubertin on the contrary, has judged, that it was more 
advantageous to him, to attribute to Amalarins the 
Opinion of the Calviniſis to find ſome Partiſans in the 
gth Century. But not to be obliged to confeſs, by 
a Conſequence from that Suppoſition, that Calin; 


Doctrine has been condemned in the gth Century by 


a Synod of Biſhops, and by the Church of Lyons: He 
takes no Notice of the Synod of Creſf, and artribut-s 
what the Church of Lyons ſays of Amalarins, to : 
Jealouſy. But Blondel, inſtigated by the Deſire he ha 


that Subject in one of the moſt viſible Contradicnorte 
wherein an Author could fall. For finding on oe © a 
ſome Advantage in the Opinion of C 
Calviniſt the whole Synod of Ceſſ, . 4 
demned Amalarius. He on my 7 of it, an 

ſuppoſes with him, that the Council 0 <2" 
Docuine of the Calviuiſts, and contrary 00 Pac . 
But finding beſides, in the Manuſcript Epitome of tt 
Book of the divine Offices, of William of Aen. 
that Amalarius, Rabanus and Heribalaus, 3 
againſt Paſchaſius, without conſidering chat 1uc 5 2 
poſition was contrary to that of Mer, 2a fs; ſo 
likewiſe of Andlarius, an Adverſary of Paſch4þ that 
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©! - 6h Contradition. he gives. to.under- 
. Council which has condemned Ama- 
laorins, and Amalarius condemn'd by the Council, were 


in the ſame Sentiment, and equally contrary. to the 


„Anne of Paſchaſius on the Subject of the Euchariſt. 
e — Thought which they pretend deſtroys 
itſelf; they ſay of the other Opinions, that that of 
Uber, who lays that the Error of Amalar ius conſiſted 
in the Doctrine of the Catholicks, is entirely falſe; not. 
only becauſe that Suppoſition is without F oundation, 
but likewiſe becauſe the Epitome of William of Malmes- 
bury joins Amalarius to Heribaldus and Rabanus, who 
were Paſchafius's Adverſaries : That it is equally 
falſe, that Amalarius, Heribaldus and Rabanus, were 
of the Opinion of the Sacramentarians, as Aubertin 
pretends, ſince William of Malmeſbury, and Thomas 
Waldenſis maintain, that thoſe three Authors have been 
in the Error of the Stercoraniſtes, who pretended that 
Chriſt's Body was eaten by the Faithful in ſuch a 
Manner, as to be reduced to the Condition of com- 
mon Food digeſted in the Stomach. 

From all this they conclude, that the Doctrine of 
Paſchaſius was that of the Church of his Time. That 
if it can be ſaid with Truth, that Amalarius was in an 
Error, equally oppoſed to that of the Sacramentarians, 
and to the Doctrine of the Catholicks, the Miniſters 
cannot draw any Advantage either from his Error or 
his Condemnation ; nor can weaken, by Amalarius's 
Teſtimony, that which Paſchafius renders to the real 
Preſence, as to that which was univerſally received of 
the whole Church of his Time. That if it be ſup- 
poſed, on the contrary, that he had been in the ** 
nion of the Calviniſts, they muſt alſo confeſs, 
that Opinion has been condemned in the gth Cen- 
tury, by a Council of Biſhops, and that of the Ca- 
tholicks confirmed. | 

There remain no other of Paſchaſius's Adverſaries 
(continue they) but Ratramnus, and Jobn Scotus, or 
Scot: But the Book of the firſt, ſay they, is ſo much 
embarraſſed, and dark, that it is difficult to know his 
Sentiment, Therefore, as ſeveral Calviniſts have en- 
deavour'd to draw him on their Side; ſeveral of them, 
likewiſe, have confeſſed ſincerely, that he favour'd 
Tranſubſtantiation. Likewiſe there have been ſeveral 
Catholicks who. have abandon'd him, and ſeveral 
who have undertook his Defence. For Tritemius de- 
clares, that he had much Value for Ratramnus ; and 
Berengarius himſelf, who made Uſe of the Book of 
Fobn Scot, has never mention'd Ratramnus as one of 
his Upholders. And if there are in that Author ſe- 
veral hard Expreſſions, there are likewiſe others ſo 
clear and formal, for the real Preſence, that they can- 
not imagine what Advantage the Miniſters can draw 
from it. 

But let it be how it will, ſay they again, if it was 
ever ſo true that Ratramnus, in wanting to ſubtiliſe 
too much on the Eucharift, was fallen in ſome Er- 
rors, what could the Calviniſis conclude from it, unleſs, 
That as there are found in ſome antient Authors 
Seeds of the Arianiſm, likewiſe there have been found, 
in one or two Authors, ſome Expreſſions like thoſe 
of the Sacramentarians. 

They ſay the ſame Thing of Fobn Scotus, whom 
the Church of Lyons repreſents every where as an in- 
triguing, buſy, and ignorant Man, full of Errors; and 
that if thoſe he produced on the Eucharif, and which 
were the Occalion of his Book being burnt at the 
Council of Verſeil, in 1053, have — 1 $i condemn- 
ed in his Time, it is becauſe they had neither Parti- 
ſans, nor Diſciples. 

Therefore (conclude they) all theſe Adverſaries the 
Miniſters oppoſe to Paſcbaſius, being either uſeleſs to 
them, as Amalarius, Heribaldus, &c, or entirely de- 
ſpicable, as Jobn Scotus; there is not the leaſt Reaſon 
to queſtion, but that the Doctrine of Paſchafius, on 
the 0 Preſence, was that of the whole Church of 

ime. ; 

Aubertin, on the contrary, believes, that that Doc- 
tine of Paſchaſius was a new one, which gain'd 
Ground in the dark Times of the 10th Century. I. 


* 


is not ſurprizing, he, pag. 940. that in ſo dart a 
Century, the — Opinion of Paſchaſins having en- 
creaſed in the Boſom of the Ignorance, and Superſtitiun, 
wat found ſo well eftabliſhed in the 111th Century. 
Io this the Catholicks anſwer, that for their Part, 
they think it ſurprizing,: that Perſons of Wit dare to 
advance Suppoſitions ſo contrary to common Senſe. 
And to prove thoſe 2 contrary to common 
Senſe, obſerve, Aubertin wanting to place 
that Change at a Time where there were few Writers, 
who could convince him of Impoſture by written 
Pieces, he has been obliged to ſuppoſe, that the Body 
of the Church was yet of the Opinion of the Sacra- 
mentarians, till the End of the gth Century; becauſe, 
during all that Century, there has been ſo great a 
Number of learned Men, that it is impoſſible, that 
had any Change happen'd in the Faith of the Church 
of their Time, they had not taken Care to inform 
Poſterity of it. 1 A 1 
It is true that Aubertin acknowledges, That not 
only at the Time Berengarius was condemned, i. e. 
in 1053, but even at the Beginning of the 11th Cen- 
tury, the Opinion of the Sacramentarians was ſo en- 
tirely baniſh*d from the Church, that it was a Crime 
deſerving Depoſition, to advance a Propoſition Which 
could approach near it. For he obſerves, himſelf, 
after an Author who has wrote the Life of Robert 
King of France, that Lutherick, Archbiſhop of Sens, 
having advanced ſome Propoſitions againſt that My- 
ſtery, Robert ſent him Letters full of Menaces, in 
which he declares to him, that he would have him 
depos'd: And the Catholicks ſay, that under the 
ſame King Robert, a Council was held at Orleans, in; 
which were condemned two Prieſts, for having de- 
nied, among other Things, that the Bread was changed 
in the Body of Chrift in the Euchariſt. Aubertin con- 
feſſes beſides, that all thoſe found in the 1 1th Cen- 
tury profeſſing the Opinion of the real Preſence, had 
not done it, by changing Sentiment, but had fuckled . 
that Sentiment with their Milk. Hd&c opinione, ſays 
he, una cum ladte imbuti, illam tanguam veram confi- 
denter obſtruſerant . | | j 
The Roman Catholicks ſay, in their Turn, that 
even granting to the Miniſters all thoſe Things (which 
they call abſurd and incredible) there remain {till 
ſome which cannot be granted, without renouncing, 
entirely our Reaſon, That even ſuppoſing, as Au- 
bertin will have it, that the Doctrine of Paſchaſus, 
whoſe Book, never went further than the 
Kingdom of France during that whole Century, had 
2 in leſs than a hundred Years, not only in all 
e Latin Church, but likewiſe in all the Eaſt, and in 
all the ſchiſmatical Communions who had neither 
Commerce nor Union with the Latin Church; who 
never read any Books of the Weſt, and not ſo much 
as underſtood the Language of thoſe Countries; that 
ſuppoſing that all the World had embraced that Belief, 
and that the whole Church having been inſtructed in 
the diſtin& Belief of the real Abſence of Chriſt in the 
Eucharift, had abandoned without the leaſt Reſiſtance 
the Faith of their Fathers, to follow a new Opinion 
introduced by a French Monk; how could it be ſup- 


, poſed at the fame Time, that no Trace ſhould have 


remained of that Change, and that the Remembrance 
of it had been ſo obliterated, that in the 11th Century 
which follows immediately, no Body had ever heard 
of it? They aſk if thoſe who lived in the roth Century, 
had not ſeen a great Number of Perſons of the gth 
Century ? If the Lives of ſeveral was not fo divided, 
that having ſpent Part of it in the roth Century, and 
the other Part in the 11th, that they could tell ſome 
News of both ? If King Robert, who cauſed thoſe two 
Prieſts to be condemned to be burnt, had not lived 
himſelf 29 Years in the 11th Century, being dead but 
in the Year 1032; and having lived 61 Years? If 
thoſe Perſons who had lived in the 1oth and x 1th 
Century, had not ſeen ſeveral Perſons of the gth Cen- 
tury, or at leaſt lived with an infinite Number of 
Perſons who had ſeen them, If it could be poſſible 


that themſelves being Witneſſes, or living with the 
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Eye · witneſſes, of an univerſal Change of Belief in the 
C ; they had informed none of their Deſcendents 
whom they had inſtructed in the Faith of that Change? 
If it could be imagined that a hundred Millions of Men 
would have agreed together to conceal from their Po- 
ſterity, ſo prodigious, and ſo important an Event, 
that no Father had told it to his Children, and no 
Maſter to his Diſciples: That no Monaſtery had pre- 
ſerved the Memory of it, and that the whole «1 ith. 
Century had been fo well confirmed: in the Belief of 
the real Preſence,” that thoſe wW¹O attacked it, were 
treated from the very Beginning as Novators and He- 


reticks ; and thoſe WhO undertook its Defenct, pre- 


ſumed to publiſi that there had never been. any other 
Faith in the Church; though at the ſame Time, fl. e. 
in 1035, when Berengarius's Hereſy began to appear, 
there were perhaps a hundred thouſand Perſohs of 70 
Years in the Chriſtian Church, Who having lived 35 
Years in the roth Century, had ſeen a vaſt Number 
of Perſons, who had paſſed their whole Life in that 
Century, and who having been inſtructed by Perſons 
born and inſtructed in the ꝗth Century, could not be 
ignorant that the Belief of the gth Century on the Eu- 
chariſt, was different from that profeſſed throughout 
the Chriſtian World, in the roth; if it was true, as the 
Miniſters ſuppoſe, that till the End of the th Century 
the whole Church was of the Opinion of the Sacrumen- 
ſlarians. e e. Jv | 10 3013.1 
The Anſwer of the Proteſtants to this, is, that the 
Error and the Truth have equally'two Degrees, one 
of confuſe Knowledge, and the other of - diftin&t/ 
Knowledge; and that there is ſcarce any Difference to 
be obſerved between them, while they are in that firſt 
Jegree of confuſe Knowledge, unleſs one comes to 
the other called diſtin Knowledge, the Ideas being ſo 
like one another, that they are not to be diſtinguiſhed * 
but with great Difficulty : That before an Error has 
made any Noiſe, and has been ſignalized by the Dif- 
pute, the greateſt Part of the Church, the People, 
and ſeveral of their Paſtors content themſelves with 
holding the Truth in that undiſtin&t Degree above- 
mentioned. And therefore it is very eaſy for a new 
Error to inſinuate itſelf, and be eſtabliſhed- in the 
Minds under the Title of Eclairciſſement, or Explana- 
tion given to the antient Truth; the Paſſage from the 
confuſe Idea of Truth, being very eaſy under the Pre- 
tence of giving Light, Diſtinction, and Perfection to 


% 


our firſt Knowledge. 7 | 
To apply this general Obſervation to the Euchariſ, 
they ſay, that before the Eſtabliſhment of the Tranſub- 
ſtantiation, every one believed that Jeſus Chriſt was pre. 
ſent in the Sacfament, and that his -Body and Blood 
were truly received by the Faithful in the Communion, - 
and that the Sacrament is the Sign and Memorial of 
the Death of Jeſus Chrif, and of his Paſſion ; that it 
was the Faith of the whole Earth; but that they are 
not miſtaken in ſaying, that there were few who carry 
their Meditations far enough to obſerve juſtly, the 
Difference of the two Opinions which ſeparate, at 
preſent, the Reformed from the Romans; that there 
were even ſome who knew the Truth bur in general, 
ſo that when the Error, on that Subject, has happen- 
ed, and that building ul on a very good Foundation, 
it has declared that it muſt be underſtood, that Jeſus 
Chris is preſent in the Euchorif ſubſtantially and lo- 
cally, that his Body and his Blood are received in the 
Communion by the Mouth of our Body; it has been 
certainly a very extraordinary Novelty, and which had 
never been heard of -before : But that it is not ſur- 
prizing, ſeveral have been thereby deceived, 'and ' 
ave taken that Sentiment not for a Novelty, but for 
an Explanation of the common Faith. bee 
On this Principle they ſuppoſe, that the Commona- 
lity of the Chriſtians had but a confuſe Belief of that 


Myſtery ; that they believed Fe/xs Chris? preſent, - 
without diſtinguiſhing if it was only in Sign, in Vir- 
tue, or in Subſtance; that they had no poſitive. 
Thought of the real Preſence, nor likewiſe à poſi- 
tive Idea of the real Abſence ; but had only a ega- 
tion of both. That. the Church remained in that 


Ignorance till the Time of Bereng gh chil ins 
C0 aps, of the 7 9 oy they Knew th 
of it, and the greateſt' Part X nothi 

This Argument is very ſtrong anita. 
and conducted with 1 feat of Wir 2h Catholicks, 
Therefore let's hear Row Judgment: 
from this Embaraſs, and refute this jug 


Years in the Church, in ſceing every . 
called the Body of Chrift, in afting 1 poke 00 
Sacrifioe Which was ſtiled the Sacrifice f t. flit 
Blood of Jeſas Chrift, in receiving of © Body and 
Mourh, what was ſaid” to them, to be the u their” 
Jeſus Chris?, Corpus Chriſti, and temain ar of 
dition withour forming à diſtin ' and a, Con. 
Thought, if what they ſaw, was. or was LE 
Body of ' Feftrs Chrift ? Which Queſtion he ED 
in the Negative, founded an the following Sx 
I. Becauſe they fay ,otir Mind is fom'f of ©” 

Manner, that in, thinking of a Body, it is im * 
it mould not apply it to ſome Place, as bein n 
conceived in the Place, here it is expreſſed 0 Ih. 
leſs we Know that it is lot thete. That it i; the Wh 
ner of conceiving, and a Sequel of our Nature hae 
our Differences have nat'given Birth to it, nor are di. 
Differences capable to change. it. Therefore the F th. 
ful in affiftit Fat che aches, heating ſay that _ 
was given them was the Body of 7e/ils Chrift, and an. 
ſwering Amen, i.e.” in Truth, did think of him, and 
applied Rim to ſorne Plate.” The Words which nat. 
them think of him, have repreſented him to them 2 
preſent on Earth. That they muſt then abſolute! 
have followed. them, or contradicted them, in akin 
them in another Senſe. If they have conceived Feſus 
Chri preſent on tlie Akar, and in their Mouths, they 
had'then' a diſtinct Belief of the real Preſence; and if 
on the” conttary, though' the Words expreſſed him 
preſent on Earth, they have only conſidered him as 
prefent in Heaven, 57 muſt have had a very di- 
ſtinct Belief of the real Abſence, ſince it made them 
correct the Senſe to which the Words inclined them, 
And therefore, it is impoſſible they ſhould have re- 
main'd, with Regard to that Myſtery, in that De- 
gree of Confuſion and Indiſtinction, in which the hu- 
man Mind cannot fubſiſt. | 

II. The Suſpenſion of Mind between the Yea and 
Nay of two contradictory Opinions, cannot proceed 
but from two Catiſes, neither of which can be admit- 
ed with Regard to the Euchariſt. The firſt is a true 
Irreſolution, which proceeds from the Diverſity of 
Reaſons, between which the Mind is at a Stand to de- 
termine itſelf. In that Kind of Suſpenſion, one con-- 
ders diſtinctly the two oppoſite Opinions, but as 
they are ſeen ſupported on Reaſons equally ſtrong, 
one knows not what Reſolution to take. It is ap- 
parent that it cannot be ſaid, that it is in this Man- 
ner, the Church has remained in a confuſed Belief on 
the Subject of the Euchariſt; for its being of an cx- 
tream Importance, and there being a; great Diffe- 
rence between the Body of Jeſus Chriſt really preſcut, 
or ſignificatively preſent, it is not poſſible that the 
Chriſtians could have remained in that Doubt, with- 
out ſearching to be better informed, and without de- 
termining themſelves afterwards, on the Inſtructions 
given them on the one or other of thoſe two Opinions; 
which would have changed that confuſed and undeter- 
minate Knowledge, into a diſtinct and determinate oc: 
Therefore it remains but the ſecond Cauſe of that Sul⸗ 
penſion, which is the Want of Application to the par- 
ticular Differences which diſtinguiſh the oppoſite Ob 
nions; the Mind contenting itſelf, ſometimes, to con 
ceive Things in a certain Generality, Which nen 
them without deſcending to the Particulars which di- 
ſtinguiſh them, Ir is. properly in that Manner, 1a) 
the Roman Catholicks, that the Proteſtants want 2 
believe, that the Belief of the Eucbariſt has remain 


confuſed in the firſt Centuries of the Church, and ir s 
notuwith- 


cannot be ſaid 


ſ. 0 alſo, what 
thitanding, ſay they for the Words, 


bor pearance of Reaſon z 
2 2 . — is expreſſed, either in / the Cele- 
- n of the Sacrifice, or in diſtributing the Commu 
baue che People, or in inſtructing them of what they 
: 10: pretiſcly, "and ſo naru- 
rally, the . real\Preſence, and x10 well the Min to 
be Conſideration. thereof, that it is impoſſible, after 
they have been ſo often. repeated to the Chriſtians, 
had not been obliged, thereby, to form ſome 
judgment of it, vix. or to reject it, or to admit 
* This Confideration will become ſtill more ſen- 
ſible by the third, which: is, that the Cuſtom Men 
have to not conceive Things without inveſting them 
with ſome Sounds, cauſes that ſo ſoon as the Sound 
rikes the Ear, the Idea which is ordinarily joined to 
that Sound; offers itſelf immediately to the Mind, 
and that Idea never fails being received, unleſs the 
Opinions the Mind is prejudiced by, or the other Cir- 
cumſtances which accompany that Idea, obliges to 
baniſh it; to ſubſtitute another to it. When one hears 
the Word Arm, or Hand, he immediately conceives 
common Arms and Hands, but when they are attribu- 
ted to God, the diſtin Knowledge that God is incor- 
poreal, cauſes that they baniſh that Thought to ſub- 
{titute another to it, which is that of Power and 
Strength. But if they had not that diſtin Knowledge, 
they would receive that corporeal Idea of Arm and 
Hand, as did the Anthropomorphites. When one 
hears the Word Light, the Image of a corporeal 
Light offers itſelf immediately, and endeavburs to en- 
ter into our Mind ; but when Jeſus Chriſ ſays of him- 
ſelf, that he is the Light of the World, and we read 
in St. John, that there is a true Light which enlighten 
all Men, the Knowledge we have that God is not a 
Body, makes us baniſſi that corporeal Image, to ſub- 
ſtitute to it the Idea of a ſpiritual Light, which en- 
lighten, not the Body, but the Mind. 1 t | 
We ovght: to - conceive by the Word God, a true 
God, and it is the Idea which: offers immediately to 
the Mind, when we hear that Word pronounced; but 
when we »hear-1at the ſame Time, that it is Moſes, 
who is called the God of Pharaoh; that it is Men, of 
whom it is ſaid, Ego dixi Dei ais, & filii excelfi''om- 
nes; and of the falſe Divinities St. Paul means to 
ſpeak, when he ſays, that there' are ſeveral Cads and 
Lords. That Idea which offers is excluded, 
and the Mind furniſnhes of itſelf,” another, which he 
ſees very well was deſigned in thoſe Places, but does 
not furniſh it but by the diſtinct Knowledge he has, 
that thoſe Men, and the falſe Divinities, are not true 
Gods; and therefore, a Pagan who has not that 
Knowledge, could imagine fimply, that St. Paul be- 
leved that there were ſeveral i ws | 
It muſt be then concluded (continue they) that the 
natural Idea of Words, offers itſelf firſt to the Mind, 
and is always received there, unleſs it be baniſhed by 
a contrary Belief. Therefore unleſs one would abſo- 
lutely renounce Sincerity and Truth, and deny with a 
ridiculous-Obſtinacy, the cleareſt, and moſt ſenſible 
Things; it is impoſſible to not acknowledge, that 
the common Expreſſion uſed by the Fathers, in the 
Inſtructions by them given to the People on that My- 
ſtery, and in the Celebration of the Sacrifice, includes 
the Idea of a real and ſubſtantial Preſence, in their na- 
tural and literal Senſe, and cannot have another un- 
leſs they be taken in a metaphorical Senſme. 
For they aſk the Proteſtants, what ſignify natural) 
theſe Words, This is my Body? What ſignified thoſe 
uſed in giving the Communion to the Faithful, Corpus 
Crifti, the Body of Chriſt, to which they ' anſwer 
(thereby they muſt have believed that it was truly the 
Body of Chriſt) in ſaying Amen? And if it is not true, 
that thoſe Words taken ſimply, - fignify that it was 
truly the Body of Je/i:s Chriſt ? (RAT HS 1 
They fay farther, that they could make a large Vo- 
ume of all the Paſſages of the Fathers, vhiek taken 
literally and fimply, ſignify a real and ſubſtanhal Pre- 
&*nce, and a true Tranſubſtantiation but that it ſuf- 
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fices for their Deſigu, to relate ſome of them. There 
fore they aſk if it tan be denied, for Example, that one 
is ſtruck with the Idea of the real Preſence, by theſe 
Words of St. Hnatius, in his: Letter to thoſe of Smyr- 
na, where ſpeaking of certain Hereticks, he ſays; bat 
they did not receive the Euchariſt, and the Obltions'; 
becauſe they did not<confeſs that the Euchariſt ir re Fle/Þ 
of our Lord, . who. haf ſuffered fart our Sins, and whom 
the Father has ruiſed from tbe Dead "through bin 
Goodneſs ? [1 JR L448 L IIS. 2 TIA ART \ 
By theſe Words of St. Juſtinus, in his ſecond Apo- 
gy; woe do not rereive thoſe Things as if they were 

comma Bread, and common Drinks but as we know that 
Jeſus Chriſt our. Saviour, who has been made Man by 
the Word of God, bat veſted himſelf with Fleſb and Blood 


for our Salvation ; wwe know likewiſe; that that Meat, 


and that Drink, which by the Change they receive in 
our Bodies, feed. onr Fleſh and: aur Blood, having been 
conſecrated and made Ruchariſt, bu Prayers which 
the ſame Mord of G has taught-us, Gre ibe Fleſb and 
Blood of that ſame Jeſus Chriſt, abo has been made Man 
for. the Love of us. For' the Apuſtles, in the Writings 
they bave left us, \ calted Goſpels, ſay that Jeſus Chriſt 
ordered them to uſe it as be had done. 

By theſe Words which Gelaſus of .Cifick relates, 
for being the Words of the great Council of Nice: 
Let us nos be meanly attentive to the Bread, and to the 
Ghalice, which are expoſed to our Eyes, but raifing our 
Mind, let us toncebve\ by Faith, that the Lamb of God 
who! blots out the Sins of the World, is preſent on that 
ſacred Table; and\immolated by the Prieſts, without Ef- 
fufton of Blood, and taking truly his precious Body, and 
his precious Bluod, believe that they are the Pledges of 
our Refurretion'? io" 8 
By theſe Words of St. Cyril of Feruſalem, Catbec. 4. 
Jeſus Cbriſt having ſaid of the Bread, this is my Body; 
who will, henceforward, queſtion it? This is my Blood, 
who would: entertain any Doubt ef it, ſaying. it is not 
his Blood? He has formerly changed Water into Wine, 
at'Tana in Galilee, by bis *fole Will, why ſhould he not 
be brlieved when bd thanges Wine into bis Blood? * 
By theſe Words of St. Gregory of Nyſſen, orat. ca- 
tech. The ſame Virtue, which cauſed that in the Body of 
Chrift,"the Bread he uſed to eat was- changed into the 
Nature of his divine Body, cauſes, likewiſe, the ſame 
Thing im the Euchariſt ; for as the Power of the Word 
changed into his Subſtance, in bis ſacred Body, which 
was fed with Bread, and thus, in ſome Manner; was 
Bread; likewiſe here the Bread ſanttified,, as the Apoſtle 
ſays, by the Word of God and Prayer, not becoming the 
Body of the Word by Means of Eating and Drinking ; 
but being changed all on a ſudden,” into the Body of the 
Word, by the Word, according to what has been ſaid by 
the Word himſelf, This is my Body. a. 

By theſe Words of St. Ambroſe, in his Treatiſe fo 
the Inſtruction of thoſe newly baptized, c. 9. Yu. 
ſay. perhaps I ſee' another Thing, bot can you aſſure me 
that I receive the Body of Jeſus Chriſt ? It is then what 
remains to be proved. But how many Examples can I 
produce, that it is not what Nature has formed, but 
what the Bl:ſſing has conſecrated, and that the Bleſing 
has more Efficacy than Nature itſelf Afterwards, hav- 
ing related ſeveral Miracles of the Old Teſtament,” he 
concludes, Corld not the Word of Jeſus Chris, which 
could make of nothing all that has a Being, change 
what has a Being, into what it was not before? 

By theſe Words of St. Gaudentius, Biſhop of Baß 
fia, in Exod. trait. 2. The Creator and Maſter of Na- 
ture, vob produces Bread from the Earth, makes after- 
wards his proper Body of that Bread, becauſe he can 
do'it, and has promiſed it, and' he who has made Wine 
of Mater, makes likewiſe his Blood of Wine. 

By theſe Words of Optatus, ' Biſhop of Milevis, 
Lib. 6. cont. Permenium, where he ſhews the Sacri- 
leges of the Donatifts againſt the Euchariſt. What's 
the Altar, ſays he, but the Seat Fl the Body and Blood 
of Jeſus Chriſt ? bat Offence had you then received 
from Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe Body and Blood dwelt on that 
Altar, 'at certain Times, to do' him that Injury? And 
lower, Notwithſtanding that deteſtable Crime has been 

3 renewed, - 
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renetbed, and you have again broke the Chalices which 
uſed: to carry the Blood of Jeſus Chriſt ? - 
St. Chry/oſtom (ſay they again) is fo full of Expreſ- 
ſions, which mark naturally a real Preſence, that Au- 


bertin is oblig'd to acknowledge, that they are in 


Number, and ſpeci multa E ſpecioſa : In 
Fact (purſue they) Na — 

he ſays in Homily 83. on St. Maithew, How many 
there are who ſay at preſent, could I have but ſeen his 
Form, bis Figure, his Veſtments? Well, you ſee bim, 
you touch him, you eat him: You was contented to ſee 
only his Veſtments, and he 5. pay himſelf to be ſeen, 
to be touched, to be eaten, and to be taken within you ? 

St. Ifdorus of Damieta, ſays, Epiſt. 109. That the 
Holy Ghoſt cauſes that the common Bread, 2 on the 
Table, becomes the proper Body Jeſus Chriſt has taken 
in his Incarnation. 

St. Auguſtin ſays, in his Epiſtle to Januarius, That 
it has pleaſed the Holy Ghoft, in Honour of that great 
Sacrament, that the Body of Jeſus Chriſt ſhould enter the 
Mouth of the Chriſtians, before all other Meat. And 
Lib. g. de Baptiſm. cont. Donat. c. 8. he ſays of the 
Euchariſt, That it is the Body and Blood of the Lord, 
even for. thoſe who eating it unworthily, eat and drink 
their Judgment. 

St. Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria, in his Anathe- 
ma's, approved in the Council of Epheſus, ſpeaks in 
this Manner: We celebrate the holy viviſying and un- 
bloody Sacrifice in the Churches, believing that the Body 
which is before us, is not the Body of a common Man, 
end ſemblable to us, and the Blood the ſame , but we 
receive it, as having been made the proper Body and pro- 
per Blood of the Word, who wvivifies all Things. 

{ind Theodotus, Biſhop of Ancyra, in an Homily he 
made in that Council: He does not lay in a Manger, 
ſays he, but is expoſed to our Eyes on that ſalutary Ta- 
ble, that Manger is the Mother of that Table; be 
has been put in that Manger, that he may be eaten on 
that Table. a . 

The moſt learned among the Proteſtants (ſay they 
again) are obliged to confeſs, that there are found in 
the Fathers of all the Ages of the Church, an infinite 
Number of ſuch Paſſages; and that it is the common 
Manner of Speaking, in the Church, of the Eucbariſt. 
That the Catholicks have no Need to examine, if a 
metaphorical Senſe could not be given to thoſe Ex- 

reſſions, or to refute all the Subtilties, whereby Au- 
tin endeavours to do it in his Book, ſince it is not 
neceſſary for the preſent Diſpute; and that if ſome 
Calviniſt would undertake to prove, that they can or 
t to be underſtood metaphorically, he would ſhew 
thereby that he does not ſo much as underſtand the 
State of the Queſtion ; ſince that Queſtion is not to 
know if thoſe Paſſages can be taken in a metaphori- 
cal Senſe, but if it is not true that the firſt Idea, which 
they offer to the Mind, is not that of a real Preſence, 
| ſuch as the Catholicks believe it? Which Idea muſt 
have ſtruck all the Chriſtians, as preſenting itſelf to 
their Eyes, and endeavouring to introduce itſelf into 
their Mind. Which to prove, they aſk, if they have 
admitted or not admitted that Idea, when it preſented 
itſelf ; if they have received the natural and ſimple 
Impreſſion thereof, or deſtroy'd it, by ſubſtituting 
another to it ? That if it be confeſſed, that they have 
received it, their Adverſaries grant them all they 
want, which is, that the real and ſubſtantial Preſence 
has always been believed in the Church : And that if 
it be pretended that they rejected it, they muſt then 
have form'd a Judgment of it, and declar'd them- 
ſelves againſt that Belief ; and conſequently believed, 
poſitively and diſtinctly, the real Abſence. That 
therefore, whatever Suppoſition may be made, that 
pretended Confuſion of Belief on the Subject of the 
#ucharift, cannot ſubſiſt. 

IV. But they ſay further, that even by that it is 
clear, that the whole antient Church has had a di- 
itin& Belief of the real Preſence : For why ſhould 
the Chriſtians have rejected the natural Senſe of thoſe 
Words of the Fathers; ſince the Miniſters confeſs, 
that they had not a poſitive Belief of the real Abſence; 
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is more ſpecious, than what 


and there is but that poſitive, ex 


lief, which can hinder Words rank. b ſting . 
ing the Mind to the Belief of the l ann clin 


Therefore, conclude they, the Su real Preſence 3 


confusꝰd Belief deſtroys itſelf, and FNC yy of tha 
which it oppoſes. For if the Faithful haq 
ſtin& Belief of the real Abſence of Feſus Chrig A d. 
Euc bar iſt, it neceſſarily follows hence, that tl n dle 
rook the Words of the Fathers in their el a 
natural Senſe, which was not formerly con and 
their Sentiment; that they have not oppo 1 to 
preſſion, which they muſt have made in the the [ny 
and as _ the Idea of a real Prefec Mind, 
have recei in their Mind that diſtin bs, they 
they had no Occaſion to reject. Which 
V. They repeat once more, 
ne it neceſſary to have that Reaſon very — 1 
ood, which, they pretend, decide their Dig. 
with the Proteſtants; that either thoſe Exyun. 
the Fathers which form ſo clearly the ider 32 of 
Preſence, have been received by the Faithful 4 real 
Explication, and in the ſimple Senſe of the W 
or have been explained in a metaphorica Sense 1 
void from the natural Signification of the eg 


That let the Proteſtants chuſe which of theſe I! 
poſitions they pleaſe, they'll equally Ceſtroy that ag 


tuſe Belief. For, ſay they, if it be true 
what Aubertin ſays, that . * St. — cle 
ſaid to thoſe newly baptized, Catech. 4. Believ- ;., 
tainly, that this apparent Bread is not Bread, thou * 
Taſte repreſents it as ſuch, but the Body of Jeſus , Garg 
he wanted to ſay that that Bread is no longer a com. 
mon Bread, but a ſanctified Bread, and that it was the 
Body of Chriſt in Figure, not in Truth, which would 
be a ſtrange Manner of expreſſing himſelf. It is clear 
that if the Faithful had u it in that Senſ- 
and with that Explanation, they had had a very ditind 
Idea of the real Abſence ; ws | therefore had not re- 
mained in that Degree of Confuſion. That if it be 
ſuppoſed on the contrary, that they have not added 
that ſtrange Interpretation to the Words of that Fa- 
ther, it is ſtill more viſible that they have had a di- 
ſtinct Belief of the real Preſence; ſince unleſ the na- 
tural Senſe thereof be corrupted by very violent Ex- 

lanations, it is impoſſible they could imprint another 

dea in their Mind. 

But there are no other Words wanting, ſay 

again, but thoſe which have always been in the M 
of the Faithful: That the Eucharift is the Body of Je- 
ſus Chrift, to ſhew that they have had neceſſarily a di- 
ſtinct Idea, either of the real Preſence or real Abſence. 
For they had either given to thoſe Words the fame 
metaphorical Explanations the Miniſters give to them, 
in underſtanding that the Eucharif is the Body of Je- 
ſus Chrift in Figure, in Repreſentation, in Operation, 
and not in Truth; or have not added thoſe Reſtric- 
tions to it : For if they had added thoſe Reſtrictions, 
they had believed the real Abſence, as the Miniſters 
believe it; and if they have not added thoſe Reſtric 
tions, they have believed the real Preſence, ſince it 
the ſimple and natural Senſe of thoſe Words, when 
they are underſtood without Reſtriction and Metz 
phor. When a Metal is faid to be Gold, it is {a 
that it is really and ſubſtantially Gold. When it 5 
faid of a precious Stone, that it is a Diamond, t 1 
ſaid that it is really and ſubſtantially a Diamone. 
Likewiſe to be the Body of Chriſt, and to be ſubltar 
tially and really the Body of Chriſt, are not 199 dl. 
ferent Ideas, but one and the ſame Idea; {0 8 4 
the ſame Thing to ſay that the Faithful have Grit 
believed that the Eucharift was the Body of J. 7 
without other Explication; as to acknowkeoge lab. 
they have always believed, that it was really 
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Therefore, conclude they, in whatever State u. 
Faithful may be ſuppoſed, it is impoſſible to make 
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confeſſed, that they have not had a very Pa * 
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cibly that they have had a very diſtin& Belief of the 
ſence. x | — 9 
lbs. Roman Catholicks, the better to ſtrengthen their 
Sentiment, and render it inexpugnable, ſay they, add 
to thoſe 1 and Fang above-mentioned, S 
ing Propoſition, which appears to me a v 
rs hk was not poſſible for the Faithful to 
take in a metaphorical Senſe, the common Expreſſions 
with which the Paſtors uſed to inſtruct them in the 
Myſtery of the Euchari#, and that the Proteſtants 
cannot ſuppoſe it, without ſuppoſing at the ſame time, 
that it has happened in the Church, for the Space of a 


thouſand Years a continual Prodigy, which is, that the 


Paſtors have ſpoke all that Time in a Manner contrary 
to their Thoughts, and the People have heard them 
in a Manner contrary to their Words; ſo that it 
ſhould be ſaid, that there was in the Paſtors a ſuperna- 
tural Blindneſs, not to perceive the Occaſions of Errors 
they gave to the People, by the Extravagancy of 
atural Light in the 


and ſo contrary to common Senſe. 

They draw the Proofs of this Propoſition, from the 
Rules of the Intelligency of human Language, and 
from the Means Men have, to diſtinguiſh figured Ex- 
preſſions, from ſimple and natural ones. For it is 


certain, ſay they, all the Diſpute between the Catho- 


licks and Sacramentarians, on this Subject, is reduced 


to this Point, viz. if the Expreſſions of the Scripture, 


and of the Fathers, are to be taken in the Senſe which 
offers firſt to the Mind, i. e. in a ſimple and natural 
Senſe, or if they muſt be taken in a metaphori- 
cal one. 

The Catholicks pretend the firſt, and the Sacra- 
mentarians the ſecond ; the Catholicks ſay, that when 
the Fathers aſſure us, that the Bread by the Conſecra- 
tion is changed, and made the Body of Jeſus Chris, 
they underſtand that it is really and truly changed into 
the proper Body of Jeſus Cbriſt. The Sacramenta- 
rians ſay, on the contrary, that the Fathers wanted 
nothing elſe, but that the Bread is changed 
figuratively, and not really. 

It is in what this important Diſpute conſiſts, the 
Deciſion whereof, ſay the Roman Catholicks, depends 
entirely on the Means and Rules Men have to Eitin in- 
guiſh ſimple Expreſſions, from metaphorical ones. 
That theſe Rules and theſe Means, are very difficult 


'to know and to fix ; though, notwithſtanding, there 


be ſome ; otherwiſe, not only the Faith of a particu- 
lar Myſtery would be deſtroy'd, but generally that of 
all the Myſteries; ſince there is none, the Proofs 
whereof could not be eaſily deſtroy'd, in giving a meta- 
phorical Senſe to the Expreſſions of the Scripture and of 
the Fathers, which contain them. 

It is ſaid, for Inſtanee, in the Scripture, that Jeſus 
Chriſt is God, the Arians and Socinians will anſwer, 
that he is God metaphorically, that he is God by 
Grace, and not by Nature; that he is God, but ſub- 
mitted to another God greater than him. If it be ſpoke 
of the Holy Ghoſt, as of a Perſon, they'll ſay that it 
k a Proſopopea. If it be ſaid that Jeſus Chrif is born 
of a Virgin, the Anſwer will be, that that is true me- 
taphorically, becauſe he has paſſed through Mary, as 
through a pure Channel, according to the Opinion of 
ſome Eutychians. If it is ſaid that he has ſuffered and 
is dead, the Manicbeans and Mabometans will anſwer, 
that he has ſuffered and is dead in Appearance and 
metaphorically, becauſe he has appeared outwardly to 
ſuffer. If it is faid that he has redeemed Men with his 

„the Socinians will anſwer, that it is not to be 
underſtood that the Blood of Chriſt has been offered as 


the Price of their Redemption, but that ſuch an Ex- 


preſſion, ſhews nothing elſe but that Feſis Chrif being 
ead, to confirm the Truth, we ought to attribute to 
his Death, the Deliverance of Men whom God receives 
into Grace, when they believe the Truths which Feſus 
Chrift has taught them, and follow the Rules which he 
given them. 
Laſtly, ſay they, the whole Religion, and all the 


Proofs Foam from the Scripture, and the Fathers 
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to eſtabliſh it, lean on this Principle, that Men can 
diſtinguiſh ſimple Expreſſions © from - figured, E 
 prefſions, and were they deprived of thoſe, Means, 


A Ex. 


they would likewiſe be — ab of all Means to 
diſcern the Truth from Falſhood. Therefore, there 
is but to confider thoſe Rules, by which Means 
we make that important Diſcernment: And provided 
we act ſincerely in it, they believe that it is not Po - 
ble but one muſt remain convinced, that the Faith- 
ful could by no Means take the 'ordinary Expreſſions 


of the Fathers, with regard to the Eutharif, in a me- 


—_— Senſe, and that they muſt of Neceſſity have 
en them in the natural Senſe, which 'the Words of- 
fered to them. The Roman Catholicks give us ſome 
of thoſe Rules, which are as follow: [ 
I. When the ſame Thing can as eaſily be expreſſed 
naturally, as metaphorically, the natural and fimple 
Expreſſions are commonly more frequent than the 
metaphorical ; whence it happens that the ſimple Ex- 


preſſions forming a diſtin& Idea of the Truth, ſerve 
to reduce the metaphorical to it. They fay, when it 


can be as eaſily expreſſed, for they are of Opinion that 
there are Things ſo much above the Reach of a human 
Mind, that they ſeldom can be underſtood, but in 
uſing Metaphors, taken from Things more propor- 
tioned to the human Underſtanding. The Reafon of 
that is, that Men incline commonly, when nothing 
hinders them, towards that which is moſt conforma- 
ble to Truth and Nature; but the metaphorical Ex- 
preſſions are in ſome Meaſure contrary to Nature, be- 
cauſe they are falſly taken in a ſtrict Manner; and 
therefore, cannot be ſo common, and if they were, 
they would become captipus and unintelligihle, 

II. The Metaphor including ſomething falſe, it is a- 
gainſt Nature to continue long in it, and the Rheto- 
ricians obſerve, that when one does it, it is no longer 
an Ornament but a Fault, called Enigma; becauſe it 
renders the Diſcourſe difficult to be underſtood. There- 
fore, ſay they, let us examine by that Rule, the Ex- 
preſſions of «a Fathers which mark of themſelves a 
real Preſence, and we'll ſee that it was not poſſible for 
the Faithful to take them for Metaphors: For after 
they have uſed them, they do not come out of it, but 

rſiſt in it to the End, and even make the ſecond 

ronger than the firſt ; and to ſpeak of that Myſtery as 
they have done, they ſhould have had a formal Deſign 
of deceiving thoſe they ſpoke to. They ſay that they 
will produce, but an Example of this, among the 
great Number of thoſe which occur, of which thoſe 
who are inſtructed in thoſe Matters know very well, 
there could be made a whole Volume. They draw 
that Example from the 24th Homily of St. Chry/oftom, 
on the firſt to the Corinthians, and leave to all Perſons 
of Senſe, to judge if there was ever any Thing, th 
don't ſay more enigmatical, but more nonſenſical, 
than the Diſcourſe of that Saint, raking thoſe Expreſ- 
ſions for Metaphors, as the Miniſters take them. 
Theſe Words of the Apoſtle, ſays he, TE CHALICE 
oF BENEDICTION WHICH WE BLESS, is IT NOT THE 
CoMMUNION or THE Boby or Jtsvs Curisr ? 
ought not to imprint leſs Terror, than Faith in the Mind, 
becauſe they teach us, that what is in the Chalice 
ts the ſame” Blood which flowed upon the Croſs. 
Here, ſay they, St. Chryſaſtom is entered into a Meta- 

hor, according to the Proteſtants, and into a ſtrange 

etaphor. For, without doubt, to ſhew ſimply 
that Wine is the Figure of the Blood of Jeſus 
Chrif, it would be very ſurpriſing to ſay, that what 
is in the Chalice is the ſame Blood which has flowed 
from the Saviour; but let's ſee, continue they, how 
the ſame Saint proceeds; Jeſus Chriſt, ſays he, was 
not contented with delivering up his Body for us to Death, 
but becauſe the firſt Fleſh which was formed upon Earth, 
had been deprived of Life and ſubjetted to Death, by 
the Sin; he has formed, as it were, another Sub- 
Stance, that's to ſay, his Fleſh, which though of the 
fame Nature with ours, was notwithſtanding free 
from Sin, and full of Life; and has given it to all, 
that all ſhould be fed with it, and that diveſting them- 
ſelves of * antient Fleſh, they could be renewed by that 


II new 


new. Fleſh: It muſt be obſerved that the Apoſtle, ſpeaking 
4 the Tews, does not Jay, that they are Partakers of 

od, but only Partakers of the Altar , becauſe what 
<ras offer d formerly on the untient Altar, was to be con- 
ſum'd by Fire; it is not ſo of the Body of Chrift, in 
zo bat can that Difference confiſt ? in that a Communica- 
tion is made of that ſame Body to the Faithful; and 
Thus woe are not made Partakers of the Altar, but of the 
Body itſelf of Jeſus Chriſt, The Metaphor, ſay the 
Reman Catholicks, begins to be pretty long; and they 


are ſure that a Calviniſt mult be tired of it: But St. 


Chreſoftom don't deſign to come out of it ſo ſoon. He 

eſtabliſhes on that Truth, continue they, the impor- 
tant Inſtruction he gives to the Faithful, not to ap- 
proach that Sacrifice, but with a Spirit of Peace 
and Charity; that they may be worthy to meet Zeſus 
Chris in the Clouds, when he ſhall come down from 
Heaven, at the End of the World. Then reaſſuming 
his pretended Metaphor, F it be thus, lays he, that 
a Perſon could be preſumptuous enough to receive with 
Incivility end Indifference a King who would come to 
dit bim; but what do I ſay, receive a King? who 
<ould touch his Cloaths wwith a too great Familiarity, 
and too little Reſpett, if even be was in a Deſart, and 
<vithout a Retinue, if ſays I, no Body has the Temerity 
to touch only the Cloaths of a Man, how can coe be ſo 
preſumptuous to touch within us, with Diſhonour, and 
ith Injury, the Body of God himſelf, who is infinitely 
above all Things ? That Body which is ſo pure, and 
in which there cannot be the leaſt Spot, which has been 
united, and inhabits with the Divinity, by which wwe 
receive our Being and Life, and by which the Gates cf 
Hell have been broken, and thoſe of Heaven opened? 
Let us not be then I deſire you, continues he, our cwn 
NMurderers, but approach that divine Body with a great 
deal of Fear, and with an extreme Purity, and in con- 
federing it when it is preſented to you, ſay within your 
ſelves: It is that Body which cauſes that I am no 
more of this World, that I am no more Captive, that 1 
am free: It is that Body which makes me hope that 1 
ſhall one Day enter Heaven.—Death could not deſtroy that 
Body, by the Nails it was pierced with ;, the Sun ſeeing 
that Body hanging on the Croſs, has turned away its 
Roys.—This is the ſame Body which, being pierced with 
a Lance, has flowed with two Fountains, ſalutary to 
the whole Earth, one of Blood, and the other of Water. 
— And that Body which Jeſus Chriſt has given us to 
hald and to eat, with a prodigious Exceſs of his Love. 
—= Confeaer tha! 2 on Earth all that is the moſt ex- 
cellent and the moſt adorable in Heaven; that you not 
en ſee it but touch it, eat it, and carry it into your 
own Houſes. 

Certainly, conclude they, a Man, who to make us 
underſtand fimply that the Bread is the ſacred Sign of 
the Body of Jeſus Cbriſt, would continue in ſuch a 
Metaphor, could nor be the moſt eloquent Man of his 
A + :, as St. Chry/oſtom was, but the moſt impertinent 
Tatler that ever was: And it is not of St. Chry/oftom 
alone he would be obliged to judge thus, but of all 
the Fathers in general, ſince they all ſpeak in the fame 
Manner, when they mention the EuchariF. 

III. The Metaphors cannot be proved, becauſe as 
they do not ſubſiſt for themſelves in the Diſcourſe, 
and taking the Place of ſimpie Terms, they are falſe 
in their proper Senſe, and are true but in a wide Senſe ; 
therefore they are not to be proved in the Senſe they 
offer firſt, becauſe it is falſe. 
very often the Hxpreſſions which include the real Pre- 
lence; and after they have told us, for Example, that 
the Bread after the Conſecration is the Body of Feſus 
Cori, they endeavour to make us believe it by the 
Example of the other Wonders which God has ope- 
rated; of the Creation of the World; of the Miracles 
„ the Old and New Teſtament, on the Change of 
Water into Wine at Cana of Galilee ; and particularly 
by the Words of Chi, who aſſures us of it. 

IV. Metaphors, ſay they, are never a Subject of 
Doubt, or Surprize, when they are underſtood z be- 
cauſe it is known that they are not to be taken lite- 
rally, If it is ſaid, that Bewamin was a Wolf; that 
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the Covenant: 


But the Fathers prove 


of thoſe Metaphors. 


Jeſus Chriſt was Lion of che Tke f 
Cows were Years; that the Blood = ita, this 
wenant : When thoſe Expteſfions he "why 
ſtood in their true Senſe, one is not ſu tits Ander. 
and is not conſulted as 'a Thing died. * i: 
For it is not aſked, how it could happen Ae ere: 
min was a Wolf? Jeſus Chriſt a Laon? &; \ Tae 
common to the Fathers to declare, that ye out it's 
to be ſurprized, that 'the Bread be the Bob s R66m 
Ebrift. They form theſe Queſtions ; ow J. * Ju 
pen that what I ſee be the Body or 2 
Alind video, ſays St. Ambroſe, quomodo ne faden 5, 
corpus Chriſti accipiam? They endeavdur to ft; 4 T0 
the Faithful againſt thoſe Doubts, in telling dens den 
the Word of God is more to be believed la, tut 
a ffects our Senſes. 1 What 
V. They ſay that Metaphors are not nn 
Sorts of Diſcourſes; that —— Ben a al 
not proper in ſimple Diſcourſes, hiſtotical FA wy 
tical ; that they are Flights of the Mind, Wich m. 
monly | ons from too much Hear. But e. 
thers uſe every where Words, which ſhew og * 
Preſence, in the moſt literal Explications of the Ara 
ture, and in the moſt familiar Homities . ch 48 
uſed in the moſt common Language, and * a 
tute of the Ornaments of Eloquence. They . f 
there is any Thing more ſimple than the Diſcourſe Ir 


St. Tuſtin, and of St. Gr of M 
related : 9 Ws cy hive 


VI. That it is ridiculous to uſe Meta 


ho ve) 
Perſons, who, according to all Appearini p. | 


underſtand them; and that one is obliged 

Caſes, at leaſt to explain them. But 8 
uſe the Expreſſions, which mark the real Preſence, in 
Writings addreſſed to Pagans, as St. Juin, and in 
Diſcourſes made before thoſe newly baptized who 
had not yet the leaſt Tincture of that Myſtery, as St. 
Ambroſe, St. Gregory of Nyſſen, St. Cyril of Jeruſalem, 
and St. Gaudentius have done. That the Pagans who 
knew nothing of our Religion, and thoſe newly bap- 
tized, to whom were given the firſt Inſtructions of 
the Euchariff, could not underſtand thoſe Expreſſions 
otherwiſe than in their natural Senſe; notwithſtanding 
which, the Fathers do not 7 woe them : That there- 


fore they did not want they ſhould be taken for Me- 
taphors. 
VII. That there are Metaphors harder than others, 


and they are thoſe which are leſs authoriſed by Uſe, 
and the common Language ; and the harder they are, 
and without Example, the more they are unintelligi- 
ble in the metaphorical Senſe, and eaſier to be taken 
in the literal and natural one. But if the Expreſſions 
uſed by the Fathers, in ſpeaking of the Euchariſt, were 
metaphorical, they ſhould be conſider'd as the harder 
Metaphors Men have ever uſed : So that it was im- 
poſſible they could have been underſtood by the Sim- 
ple, in that Senſe. 

That to conceive better the Hardneſs of thoſe 
Metaphors, it muſt be obſerved, that where there 
is a natural Similitude between two Terms, it is not 
ſurpriſing, that the one is ſubſtituted to the other. 
For Example, becauſe a Man in a violent Paſſion 1s 
like a Brute, it is ſaid, naturally enough, that Paſſion 
changes Men into Brutes ; becauſe the Soul, ſepa- 
rated from the Body, are very like Angels, it 15 olten 
ſaid that a Man after his Death is become an Angel, 
or is changed into an Angel. But when between WO 
Terms, there is but a Relation of Inſtitution, the 
Terms are not thus ſubſtituted to one another 2 
the common Way of Speaking. It is not l or 
Example, that Ivy is changed into Wine, becau © it 
becomes the Sign of Wine, by the Inſtitution of en. 
It is not ſaid that the Olive-Tree is made and change 
into Peace, becauſe it is made the Sign of Peace 1 
thoſe who carry it for that Effect. It is not ſaid com- 
monly that the Paſchal Lamb, nor the Manna, 2 8 
been changed into the Body of Jeſus Chriſt, becaulc 2 
Relation of Inſtitution they have with the Bog 4 
Jeſus Chrift, is not ſufficient to jullity the . : 
The Water the 9 "ed 
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"0-4 with, is the Figure of the Holy Ghoſt, Charity 
m 8095 The Holy « Ghoſt, Mins to the Lan- 
e of the Fathers, imprints in it a ſecret Virtue to 
ac in the Souls, and to produce in them, Juſtification 
and Grace; nevertheleſs, neither the Relation of the 
Sign to the = ſignified, nor the Impreſſion of that 
Virtue in the Water, have ever engaged the Fathers 
to ſay that the Water is made the Holy Ghoſt ; that 
before the Bleſſing it was only pure Water, but that 
alter it, it has n changed into the Holy Ghoſt. 
Whereas thoſe Expreſſions are common to them, on 
the Subject of the Euchariſt, and compoſe the coni- 
mon Language uſed to ſpeak of i. 
VIII. To ſhew ſtill better what little Appearance 
there is for the Fathers to uſe Metaphors, ſo and 
{ dark, or the People could have underſtood them 


that there are two Sorts of Languages, one which can 
be called of Conſtraint, and the ther a natural Lan- 
pe. They call natural Language, that which we are 
inclinable to uſe, by. the Deſire of making ourſelves un- 
derſtood ; and Language 4 Conſtraint, that which one 
chuſes, not only to expreſs himſ.4f, but to join to his 
Sentiments, Expreſſions received and authoriſed by 
others. RN 
For Inſtance, when the Scripture and the Fathers 
call Jeſus Crit God, Lord, Principal, End; that 
they attribute to him the divine Power and Majeſty, 
the Creation and Conſervation of all Things, that they 
gue him the Name of Word, the Character of the 
ubſfance of his Father, that they may defer to him 
Adoration, the Remiſſion of Sins, the Beatification of 
Men, they have done it with the ſole Deſign of expreſ- 


* what we ought to believe of it. 


ut that when we ſee the Socinians uſe the ſame 
Terms, to mark their Belief of thoſe Things, though 


they be not very proper to expreſs it, we ought not to 


be ſurpriſed at it, ſince it is by Conſtraint they do it. 
They ſee thoſe Terms authoriſed in the Scripture, and 
in the antient Fathers, and it is neceſſary to them, 


that they ſhould not appear oppoſite to the Scripture, 


nor to the antient Fathers. Therefore they chuſe ra- 
ther to give a forced Senſe to the Words, and ſpeak a 

nguage, which they deprave and explain at- 
terwards in their own Manner, than to give to under- 
Rand by the Difference of their Language, the Con- 
trariety of their Opinions with the Sentiments of 
the firſt Chriſtians, and the Truths of the Scrip- 


re. 

Likewiſe (ſay they) when the Calviniſts uſe, ſome- 
times, to expreſs their Belicf with Regard to the Eu- 
tharif, the ſame Terms the Fathers have uſed, and 

fant that the Bread and Wine are changed into the 

Fody and Blood of Jeſus Chriſt; and ſeveral other Ex- 
preſſions, which ſhew naturally and ſimply the Belief 
of the Catholicks ; there is no Reaſon to be ſurpris'd 
at it, nor even of accuſing them, on that, of Folly , 
they are forced to it ; the Motive is plainly ſeen which 
engages them to it; they will not appear contrary to 
all Antiquity ; it is important to them, that it ſhould 
be thought that the Language of the Fathers can agree 
with their Sentiments; and therefore they uſe it ſome- 
tunes, They make whole Chapters which bear for 
Title that the Bread and Wine are made the Body and 
Blood of Jeſus Chrif, and that they are changed into 
the Body and Blood of Jeſus Chrift ; they employ 
the 8 Expreſſions, and deprave them after- 
wards by forced Interpretations. 

All that is not very ſtrange (continue they) hard and 
extraordinary Metaphors, are not ſo ſurpriſing, when 
it 15 ſten that they are uſed by Force. The Neceſſity 
excuſes them, and renders them intelligible. But the 
Fathers have had Recourſe to none of thoſe Excuſes or 
Reaſons ; they were by no Means obliged to uſe thoſe 

preſſions , they had no Adverſary whoſe Reproaches 
they fear'd ; they had not that View of joining the an- 
nent Expreſſions with their preſent Opinions. They 
tollowed, fimply, Nature, and had no other End than 
o chuſe the moſt proper Terms to expreſs their 
Thoughts, and to form in the Mind of their 


in a metaphorical Senſe, it is neceſſary. to obſerve, . 


changed Wine into his Blood? If being invited to a BA. 
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Readers, the true Idta they” ötfglit to have” öf the 
Eucbariſt. . 2 83 wy 15 # 
It is in following; Nature thtis (fay they again), chat 
they have ſaid to us, that the Eut hi iſt was the true Body 
of Feſus Chriſt; that there was no Room to doubt of 
it, and that the Bread and Wine after the Confecra- 
tion, were changed into his Body and Blood. , Thar 
we may judge thereby; if there js the leaſt Appearance 
that they had ufed'thoſe Expreſſions, and many others 
equally ſtrong; and equally pretiſe, if they 'had y 
wanted to tell us that the Bread becomes the facred Fi- 
gure of the Body of Jeſus Ariſt, and that it changed 
of Signification and Uſe, If there be ſomething tn gur 
Reaſon, and in the Cuſtom of human Language, 
which could engage us to uſe Terms ſo wide from 5 oe 
we want to underſtand. rt gh A607 I 
They deſire the Proteſtants to tell thetn with that 
Sincerity they recommend to others, in ſeveral; of 
their Writings, if they would” believe that an. Indig!t 
was very well inſtructed in the Belief of the, Reformed, 
by a Man who would'tontent himſelf with catechiſing 
him in theſe Terms: The 'Lord Feſus the Jani Nigt, 
in which he was betrayed; took Breud, and when he bad 
given Thanks, be brake it, and ſaid, take, at, this js 
my Body; after abe ſame Manner, he alſo took the Cup. 
ſaying, this is my Blood. Since, then, when Jpeaking of 
the Bread, be has declared that it was his Body, who 
will ever dare to call that Trath in queſtion ? And ſince, 
when ſpeaking of the Wine, he has aſſured jo eine 
that it is his Blood, 'who will ever doubt it, and dare io 
ſay, that it is not true, it is his Blood ? Jeſus Chriſt, 
while in Cana of Galilee, changed Water into Wine by 
his ſole Will; and can we believe that be is not worthy 
enough to make us believe, on his Word, that be 


man and terreſtial Weading, be vperated that Miraclz, 
contrary. to Expettation, ought we not to acknowledge 
ſtill ſooner, that he has given to the Children of the celę- 
Rial Spouſe, his Body to eat, and bis Blood to drink? 
For under the Species of Bread, be gives us bis Bbdy; 
and under the Species of Wine, he gives us bis Blood ; 
that being made Partakers of that Body, and of that 
Blood, we ſhould become one ſame Boch, and one ſame 
Blood with him. For by that Means we become, as it 
were, Chriſt-Bearers in our Bodies, toben we receive in 
our Mouth aud in our Stomech, his Body and his Blood. 
Therefore, I defire you Brethren, to conſider them 10 
longer as common Bread, and common Wine,- fince they 
are the Body and Blood of Jeſus Chriſt. For though 
the Senſes tell you that it i: nothing but Bread and 
Wine, Faith muſt confirm you in the Truth I tell you. 
Take Care to judge of it by your Taſte, but let FaitÞ 
make you believe, with an entire Certainty, that you have 
rendered yourſelves worthy to partake of the Body, and of 

the Blood of Jeſus Chriſt, | 
Let the Proteſtants tell us ſincerely (ſay the Roman 
Catholicks) what Judgment they would form of that 
Catechiſt; or thoſe among them, who, though very 
well inſtructed in their Behef, were not learned enough 
to diſcover that theſe Words are thoſe of St. Cyril of 
Jeruſalem ? Could they rake ſuch a Preacher for any 
other, but a very zealous Catholick, who would in- 
ſtrucd that Indian in the Faith of the Roman Church? 
But if, notwithſtanding, they were informed that thai 
Man is a Calviniſt, and that he wanted to ſay nothing 
elſe, in that Diſcourſe, but that the Bread and the 
Wine were the ſacred Figures of the Body and Blood 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and that in taking them one is united 
by Faith to Jeſus Chriſt who is in Heaven; could they 
not anſwer that ht Preacher is very unwiſe to OT 
himſelf fo as to make People underſtand quite the con- 
trary of what he thinks, and to throw Men into Error, 
inſtead of teaching them the Truth ? But however, - 
this Preacher, whom all the ſimple Calvinifts would 
take without doubt for a very zealous Catholick, or 
for the moſt impertinent of all Men, is, as they have 
ſaid already, St. Cyril, Patriarch of Jeruſalem; and 
theſe Expreſſions which they would judge Carholick or 
Extravagant, are the proper Words of that Saint, and 
not only of that Saint, but of all the Fachers. It is the 
cComtaon 
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common Language of all Antiquity ; it is the Manner 
of teaching the Simple what they ought to believe of 
the Eucharif, — 
Aubertin objects to all this, that it is not at all ri 

diculous, to give to the Paſſages of the antient Fa- 


thers, which are ſuppoſed to mark a real Preſence, 


the metaphorical Senſe which the Calviniſts give to it, 
and endeavours to invalidate the Expreſſions employ*d 
by the Catholicks to prove the real Preſence, by others 
which are metaphorical ; as when it is ſaid that Men 
are changed into Beaſts by Avarice ; that the Grace of 


” Baptiſm changes us into a divine Nature; that Men 
will be changed into Angels by Death, Sc. 


To this the Catholicks reply, that among all theſe 
Examples, Aubertin does not propoſe one, where it 
is ſaid, that a Sign of Inſtitution is changed into the 
Thing ſignified, to ſhew only that it is made the Sign 
thereof ; which is properly the Species in Queſtion, 
fince the Proteſtants want to make them believe, that 
the Bread is changed into the Body of Jeſus Chriſt, that 
ſignifies, that it becomes the ſacred Sign of the Body 
of Jeſus Chriſt, Therefore, the Catholicks pretend, 
that there is no Need but of common Senſe to diſco- 
ver the ſtrange Diſproportion of all thoſe Expreſſions, 
Aubertin compares together. Since the Expreſſions of 
the Fathers on the Eucharif are ſuch, that they cannot 

be taken in a metaphorical Senſe, according to all the 
Rules whereby Men diſtinguiſh the Metaphors trom 
ſimple Terms; when as the Examples propoſed by Au- 
bertin, contain but Expreſſions which ought to be ta- 
ken for metaphorical, according, to all thoſe ſame 
Rules; for they are rare Metaphors, and which were 
eaſily reduced to the natural Senſe, by the diſtinct Idea 
Men had formed of the Truth, on the ſimple Ex- 
preſſions, which were much more frequent. That 
thoſe Metaphors are not continued. That they are 
explain'd Metaphors, Metaphors not proved. In- 
telligible Metaphors to all thoſe one ſpoke to. Me- 
taphors to which they were inclinable by the common 
Uſe of the human Language. And laſtly, Metaphors 
which have nothing extroardinary, nor unreaſonable, 
nor ſurpriſing. | 

The Catholicks give for Proof of this wide Diffe- 
rence between thoſe Expreſſions repreſented by Au- 
bertin, as ſemblable. That the Expreſſions uſed by 
them for the real Preſence, have ſo much the Ap- 
3 of ſimple and natural Expreſſions, that they 

ve been taken ſo by the whole Church, according to 
the Miniſters themſelves, for five hundred Years ſuc- 
ceſſively: When as thoſe they propoſe as ſemblable to 
them, have never been explained by any Body, other- 
wiſe than in a metaphorical Senſe; no Body, for Ex- 
ample, have ever imagined that Men are really con- 
verted into Brutes, by Avarice; though St. Peter 
Chryſologus has ſaid it; nor that Baptiſm changes truly 
Men into God, though another Father has ſpoke in 
that Manner. So that they mult ſay, that the one have 
deceived the whole Earth, and the others have never 
deceived any Body. Which is the moſt ſenſible 
Mark of the greateſt Difference which can be imagined. 

The Proteſtants object again, that it is not a Que- 
ſtion of the Suppreſſion of a Truth which we have de- 
ſiſted from believing, but of the Introduction of an 
Error, which was not believed before ; not of the Ex- 
tinction of the Faith, but of a vicious Augmentation, 
which has been made to the Faith. The Truth be- 
lieved is, that the Eucharif is a Sacrament, that is to 
ſay, a ſacred Sign of the dead Body and of the Blood 
ſpill'd of Jeſus Chriſt. That that Truth has always 
been, and 1s ſtill believed in the Roman Church : But 
that the new Error is, that the Sign of the Body of 
Jeſus Chriſt, is ſubſtantially the Body itſelf of Jeſus 


» Chrif. 


The Roman Catholicks anſwer, that this whole Diſ- 
courſe deſtroys itſelf; becauſe, they fay, that they 
have proved already, that the Faithful had neceſſa- 
rily a diſtinct Belief of the real Preſence, or of the 
cal Abſence. ' That if they. have believed the real 
P- fence, nothing new has been introduced, ſince 


4 7:17 15 believed at preſent, has always been believed. 
C5 


And if the real Abſence has been ben 
crary Belief could not have becn ine "7b he cop 
the Suppreſſion of a Truth which Was be but by 
diſtinct Belief of the real Abſence of VA. Tha 
ſhould have been formally baniſhed, tg cu Chrig, 
that of the real Preſence ; one had been 1 toit 
deſiſt from believing What he believed = bl to 
believe what he did not believe, It was het, 55,0 
Chrift was abſent from the Earth, and one E that 
to believe that he was not abſent from the Ea n 
was believed that he was but in Heaven and b. It 
been obliged to believe that it was falſe, tha fl 
but in Heaven. It was believed that Wü. 
ceived in the Communion was not the roper 0 - 
Jeſus Christ, and one had began to believe that J of 
the proper Body of Teſus Chrif? : So that 9 c * 
ſame Terms of the Proteſtants, it had been a A 
condemn one s own firſt Thoughts, and one'; Own 15 1 
tions, which is, in ſome Meaſure, renouncing * A. 
And to that Renunciation, ſhould have been 5 ſelf 
the Condemnation of the whole Earth, 9 
neceſſarily been accuſed of Impiety ; becauſe he * 
not acknowledge, nor adore Feſus Chriſt where he ; 
and that is what the Proteſtants confeſs cannot he d h 
without Norſe, Violence and Convulſions, which ys 
not be inſenſible. | * 

The Catholicks pretend, beſides, that the Prote 
ſtants do not underſtand that there is an extreme Di. 
terence between Explication of the Faith, and Conkir- 
mation of the Faith. They call Explication of the 
Faith, when it is made to paſs from a confuſe Idea, to 
a clear and unfolded one. And that in theſe Sorts of 
Explanations, though it be the ſame Thing in the 
Bottom, nevertheleſs the Ideas whereby it is known are 
different, one being confuſe and dark, and the other 
clear and unfolded. 

They call Confirmation of the Faith, when, without 
adding any Explanation to it, what was always be- 
liev'd, is only more poſitively confirm'd, 

They ſay farther, that it is falſe that any Thing has 
been added in the Roman Church, to the Faith of the 
Eucharift, as to the Subſtance by Way of Explana- 
tion. That it was always believed in that (Huch, 
that Feſus Chriſt was preſent there, and the Fucharist 
was the Body of Feſus Chriſt; and that thoſe & ords 
form the ſame Idea in our Mind, as thoſe us' d at 
preſent. That to be preſent, to be preſent really, to 
be preſent ſubſtantially, are abſolutely the ſame Thing; 
becauſe a metaphorical Preſence, is not a Preſence, but 
rather a true Abſence ; and thus it is in no Manner 
included in the ſimple Idea which thoſe Words im- 
print in our Mind; ſo that when but a metaphorical 
Preſence is to be conceived, the ſimple Idea of Fre- 
ſence, muſt be baniſhed to ſubſtitute to it, that of 
Sign, or of Operation, or of ſome other which rather 
includes the Idea of Abſence than of Preſence. That 
the ſole Difference then, which is between thoſe Ex- 
preſſions of the antient Church: The Euchariſt is zbe 
Body of Jeſus Chriſt, and that of the Roman Church, 
The Euchariſt is really and ſubſtantially the Boch of Jeſus 
Chriſt; it is not that the one are more explain d 
the other, but it is only that the laſt are more _ 
ed than the firſt: For when it is ſaid that the Body 0 
Jeſus Chrif is really and ſubſtantially in the Enchart, 
a Reflection of the Mind is added to it, which con- 
firms in a ſtronger Manner, the Truth of what 35 
ſaid, Ad. 

Therefore, conclude they, all thoſe pretend 4 
ditions and Explications, which the Proteſtants ſupp 
have been made to the Faith, are Chimera ** ou 
Foundation, which they advance without Froos 7 
without Reaſon, and which the Catholicks * 
ſtroy d by Reaſon, and very convincing Froos: 

Bur Proteſtants ſay, in their Turn, that 2 _ 
obſerved, that when an Error begins to ma Ul 1 
Noiſe in the World, no Body thinks yet form — 
reject it; fer this Reaſon, that poſlible 1 
infinite, if our Thought was obliged to 7 Mind 
actually, even before they have appear d, ** pens, 
would be certainly abſorb'd. And hence ap = 
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an Error appeats and forwards itſelf, it 
oor aſleep with Melpec to it, ſo that it is not 
difficult for it, either to 8 _ 8 Carey un- 
ved, or if it be perceived, to be left to pals un- 
Picſted. That thus the Error of Tranſubſtan- 
nation, and of the real Preſence, has been introduced 
ſoftly, and by N becauſe it was not known, no 
Body was afraid of it, becauſe no Body had yet felt its 
rous Effects. F 5 IS 
The Catholicks reply, that this Reaſoning is without 
Solidity, when it is a Queſtion of an inion formally 
{ed to a diſtinct and poſitive Beliet, ſpread in the 
whole Churth, and not only in all the Paſtors, but like- 
wiſe in the moſt ſimple of all the Faithful; for it can be 
kid, that with Regard to thoſe Errors, Men do not 
ſleep, nor can ſleep 3 becauſe the diſtinct Opinion they 
have of the Truth, keep them in a continual Vigilancy 
inſt the Errors which are formally oppoſite to it. 
But they have proved, ſay they, that the Faithful muſt 
have had a diſtinct Belief of the real Preſence, or of 
the real Abſence; and conſequently, they have always 
been in a State of Vigilancy, againſt the one and the 
other of thoſe two Opinions. It has appeared in the 
eleventh Century (continue they) that the diſtinct Be- 
lief the whole Church had of the real Preſence, as Au- 
bertin himſelf is fore'd to confeſs it, has not kept her 
aſleep, againſt the Introduction of the real Abſence, 
attempted by Berengarius. All the Paſtors have pre- 
ſently been alarm'd at it, and have condemned that 
Error in its Infancy, by ſeveral Councils.” The poſi- 
tive and diſtinct Belief of the real Abſence, had pro- 
duced the ſame Effects againſt thoſe who had wanted 
to introduce a real Preſence, if the Church had not 
always believed it. | 
This Doctrine of the real Preſence, and of the 
Tranſubſtantiation, the Catholicks pretend, is alſo 
that of all the Seas 7 from the Roman 
Church, and eſpecially of the Greeks, and that it 
has always been ſo, notwithſtanding what Mr. Smith, 
a Proteſtant of the Church of England, who had tra- 
velled in the Levant, ſays, in a Letter he had com 
ſed on the preſent State of the Greek Church, 
the Word pdeowers, Which is the ſame as the Latin 
Term Tranſubſtantiatio, was invented to authoriſe a 
new Dogma; that Gabriel, Archbiſhop of Philadel- 
phia, is the firſt, or one of the firſt who has uſed it; 
that his having lived a long while at Venice, and hav- 
ing filled his Mind with the ſcholaſtical Theology, and 
having been gain'd by the Cunning and Frauds 
of thoſe of the Roman Church, had eſtabliſhed 
by a new Word, what Jeremiah, Patriarch of Conſtan- 
tizople, and by whom he had been conſecrated Biſhop, 
had entirely been ignorant of, He adds farther, that 
ever ſince Gabriel of Philadelphia, it is not ſeen that the 
Word utluc ici had been much in Uſe in the Books of 
the other Greet Writers; that the Synods held againſt 
Gril Lucar, have abſtain'd from it; that the ſame 
Word is unknown to the antient Fathers ; that it is 
not found either in the Liturgies or the Symbols ; laſt- 
ly, that the Belief of the Tranſubſtantiation, far from 
being received among the Greeks, the contrary is evi- 
dently proved by their Liturgy, where the Symbols 
of the Bread and Wine, even after they have been 
conſecrated, and called the Body and Blood of Jeſus 
Chrift, are called at the ſame Time, Anti-types of the 
Body and Blood of Chriſt, ra aililura ru a (ples n; 
ayueles ry XR. Greek Liturg. | 
To this the Catholicks ſay, that it is not true that 
Gabriel of Philadelphia, is the Author of the Word 
Meruriuric, among the Greeks. That Gennadius, who 
has wrote above a hundred Years before that Arch- 
biſhop, and has been the firſt Patriarch of Conſtanti- 
#ople, after the Taking of that City by the Turks, 


| uſes indifferently the Words pera6oxn and hr j,Hẽ-n; 


explaining, beſides, how that marvellous Change can 

PPEN. Ea. ovpbroncla ru ' @prov Xopis Th; UTiag TY 
TV g r aAnburm vga TH (fwparrrog xpunleo Ia: ev ovpbr- 
ENI %XAng wa g, 1. e. None but the Accidents of the 
bread remain, without the Subſtance of the ſame Bread 
and the true Subſtance of the Body of Jeſus Chrilt, 


- 


is hidden under the Accidents of andthet Subftattce. This 


Teſtimony of Gennadius, is taken from a Manuſcripe 
of Meletius Sirigus, found in the King of France's 


Library. That it is true that Jeremiah, who conſe- 
crated Gabriel, uſes the Word tre becauſe it is 
Greek, and that pereewors is not Greet; avoiding 
thereby to uſe a Word unknown to the Antients ; 
but that notwithſtanding he. lets us know, that by 
peraCoxn, he underſtands the ſame Thing as pereowris, 
or Tranſubſtantiation of the Zatins. That the Theo- 
logians of Wittemberg, who have as great an Averſion 
to Tranſubſtantiation as the Exgliſb Proteſtants, in their 
Anſwer to that Patriarch, acknowledge for ſynonimous, 
in the Queſtion between him and them, the Terms 
prrabannoga, be changed; and METET OG ay be tran- 


ſubſtantiated. Jeremiah had wrote to them, that dE 


Seim n Aa exxtanoia ors peta TEYIG0 HEY 0 prev ah 
Era tis avlo To c Te Xpigre o di ow» tis re 
To aa dia treupar? awyw. i. e. That according to 
the Belief of the Catholick Church, the Bread and Wine 
after the Conſecration, were changed by the Holy Gboſt 
into the Body and Blood of Jeſus Chriſt. Ferm. Pat. in 
reſponſ. ad Wittem. To which. thoſe of Wittemberg 
anſwer d, +o d. ru Xupiu (oma, x To ape oilag Tapivat 
TW xupiaxw feurvWw Wi; ior u parlor 7 aplov pilabaracolai 
tic To Tv Xpirrs (upp virokapbavou. i. e. They believed 
that the Body and Blood of Jeſus Chriſt were truly im 
the Euchariſt; but that they did not believe that tht 
Bread was changed into the Body of Cbrit. Th 

employ'd no other Term in their Anſwer to ex rel 
the Tranſubſtantiation of the Latins, than the Greek 
Verb, wiraCaxacegai, the Patriarch himſelf had uſed, 
Laſtly, that Jeremiah, after he had read the Reply of 
the Theologians of Wittemberg, makes them again 
this Anſwer ; ape” ywera: (pa Xp. %, 0 ov? 9 T6 
udwp a Ng. miete, T8 ayis winudl peru 
eiu aura virip N 9 eworay, 1. e. That the Bread 
becomes the Body of Chrift, and the Wine and Water his 
Blood, by Means of the Holy Gboſt who changes them 
and that that Change is above human Reaſon. 


=— 


As to what is ſaid, that ever ſince Gabriel the 


Word pereowory is ſeldom found in the Books of the 
other Greek Writers, nor even in their Synods held 
againſt Cyril Lucar. , The Catholicks anſwer, that 
there was printed at Venice, in 1635, a ſmall Abridg: 


ment of the Theology of the Greeks, in Form of Ca- 


techiſm, where not only the Word wereowor; is found; 


but likewiſe the Manner in which the Tranſubſtantia- 
tion is made, is declared at length. That Author, 
relating the Difference between the Eucbariſt and the 
other Sacraments, ſays, that the other Sacraments con- 
tain only the Grace, whereas, e rule 70 jav5epiov real 
0 Ne E Wa&puriay 5 tix rulo NY. Told T6 Aula 
Canoyapy perurruriy, 1, e. that the Eucbariſt contains 
Jeſus Cbriſt preſent, and for that Reaſon the Change 
made in that Sacrament is call'd were#wwoic, or Tran: 
ſubſtantiation. The Author oſ this Catechiſm is call'd 
Gregory, reſided at Chio, and takes the Quality of 
Protofyncelle of the great Church. SLE 


Beſides this Book, continue they, there was another 


far more conſiderable, compoſed in 1638 by Meletius 
Syrigus, againſt the Confeſſion, of Faith of Cyril Lu- 


car, Patriarch of Conſtantinople,. printed at Geneva: 


firſt in Latin, and afterwards in Greek and Latin. The 
Title of the Writing which has not been printed, is 
conceived in theſe Terms: Meer (Ve 80 paorary 


avlypnois 9 - rm oxdoberray opporoyiew 21 Nec Mv -n 


Wis"fws bro TY Kuga - g KugiAxov eTsypauPe ay 880 
evo; Y XR Ine The dvatonixng exxazoiag: 
They ſay, that the Author refutes ſtrongly that pre- 
tended Confeſſion of the Oriental Church by a great 
Number of Proofs extracted from the Fathers, and 
other eccleſiaſtical Writers, to his Time; and ſhews 
evidently, that CyriPs Confeſſion has been extracted 


from the Works of Calvin. Then at the End of his 


Book he adds a particular Diſfertation on the Word 
pereruric, Or Tranſubſtantiation; and ſhews by ez 


veral Examples, that though that Word was not uſed 
antiently, it may be us'd at preſent becauſe of the 
Hereticks. F * iy : * * 
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common Language of all Antiquity; it is the Manner 
of teaching the Simple what they ought to believe of 
the Eucbariſt. - 

Aubertin objects to all this, that it is not at all ri 
diculous, to give to the Paſſages of the antient Fa- 
thers, which are ſuppoſed to mark a real Preſence, 
the metaphorical Senſe which the Calviniſts give to it, 
and endeavours to invalidate the Expreſſions employ'd 
by the Catholicks to prove the real Preſence, by others 
which are metaphorical ; as when it is ſaid that Men 
are changed into Beaſts by Avarice ; that the Grace of 
" Baptiſm changes us into a divine Nature; that Men 
will be changed into Angels by Death, Sc. 

To this the Catholicks reply, that among all theſe 
Examples, Aubertin does not propoſe one, where it 
is ſaid, that a Sign of Inſtitution is changed into the 
Thing ſignified, to ſhew only that it is made the Sign 
thereof ; which is properly the Species in Queſtion, 
fince the Proteſtants want to make them believe, that 
the Bread is changed into the Body of 7eſus Chriſt, that 
ſignifies, that it becomes the ſacred Sign of the Body 
of Jeſus Chriſt, Therefore, the Catholicks pretend, 
that there is no Need but of common Senſe to diſco- 
ver the ſtrange Diſproportion of all thoſe Exprefſions, 
Aubertin compares together. Since the Expreſſions of 
the Fathers on the Eucbariſt are ſuch, that they cannot 
be taken in a metaphorical Senſe, according to all the 
Rules whereby Men diſtinguiſh the Metaphors trom 
ſimple Terms; when as the Examples propoſed by Au- 
bertin, contain but Expreſſions which ought to be ta- 


ken for metaphorical, according to all thoſe ſame 


Rules ; for they are rare Metaphors, and which were 
eaſily reduced to the natural Senſe, by the diſtinct Idea 
Men had formed of the Truth, on the ſimple Ex- 
preſſions, which were much more frequent. That 
thoſe Metaphors are not continued. That they are 
explain'd Metaphors. Metaphors not proved. In- 
telligible Metaphors to all thoſe one ſpoke to. Me- 
taphors to which they were inclinable by the common 
Uſe of the human Language. And laftly, Metaphors 
which have nothing extroardinary, nor unreaſonable, 
nor ſurpriſing. 

The Catholicks give for Proof of this wide Diffe- 
rence between thoſe Expreſſions repreſented by Au- 
bertin, as ſemblable. That the Expreſſions uſed by 
them for the real Preſence, have ſo much the Ap- 
38 of ſimple and natural Expreſſions, that they 

ve been taken ſo by the whole Church, according to 
the Miniſters themſelves, for five hundred Years ſuc- 
ceſſively : When as thoſe they propoſe as ſemblable to 
them, have never been explained by any Body, other- 
wiſe than in a metaphorical Senſe ; no Body, for Ex- 
ample, have ever imagined that Men are really con- 
verted into Brutes, by Avarice ; though St. Peter 
Chryſologus has ſaid it; nor that Baptiſm changes truly 
Men into God, though another Father has ſpoke in 
that Manner. So that they mult fay, that the one have 
deceived the whole Earth, and the others have never 
deceived any Body. Which is the moſt ſenſible 
Mark of the greateſt Difference which can be imagined. 

The Proteſtants object again, that it is not a Que- 
ſtion of the Suppreſſion of a Truth which we have de- 
ſifted from believing, but of the Introduction of an 
Error, which was not believed before; not of the Ex- 
tinction of the Faith, but of a vicious Augmentation, 
which has been made to the Faith. The Truth be— 
lieved is, that the Eucharift is a Sacrament, that is to 
ſay, a ſacred Sign of the dead Body and of the Blood 
ſpill'd of Jeſus Chriſt. That that Truth has always 
been, and 1s ſtill believed in the Roman Church : But 
that the new Error is, that the Sign of the Body of 
Jeſus Chrift, is ſubſtantially the Body itſelf of Jeſus 
» Chrif. 

The Roman Catholicks anſwer, that this whole Diſ- 
courſe deſtroys itſelf; becauſe, they ſay, that they 
have proved already, that the Faithful had neceſſa- 
rily a diſtinct Belief of the real Preſence, or of the 
al Abſence. ' That if they. have believed the real 
7» fence, nothing new has been introduced, ſince 


is believed at preſent, has always been believed. 
* 


not acknowledge, nor adore Jeſus Christ 
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And if the real Abſence has be 

trary Belief could not have bes the con. 
the Suppreſſion of a Truth which was bees by 
diſtinct Belief of the real Abſence of Ved. Tha 
ſhould have been formally baniſhed, to lu Cin, 
that of the real Preſence ; one had been tute to it 
deſiſt from believing what he believed, and l 
believe what he did not believe, It was ** 7.0 
Chri# was abſent from the Earth, and one r that 
to believe that he was not abſent from the Ea dn 
was believed that he was but in Heaven and r 
been obliged to believe that it was falſe that ve tad 
but in Heaven. It was believed that vin be wa 
ceived in the Communion was not the Proper 10 re 
Jeſus Christ, and one had began to believe thee: ly of 
the proper Body of Jeſus Chrif? : So that . ; Was 
ſame Terms of the Proteſtants, it had been ns, od 
condemn one's own firſt Thoughts, and one'; __ - 
tions, which is, in ſome Meaſure, renouncing ant 22 
And to that Renunciation, ſhould have 5 ſelf 
the Condemnation of the whole Earth, 
neceſſarily been accuſed of Impiery ; beca 


been joined 
which had 
uſe the did 


and that is what the Proteſtants confeſs cannot he — 
* 


without Noiſe, Violence and Convulſio 5 
not be iuſenſible. ne 

The Catholicks pretend, beſides, that the Prot 
ſtants do not underſtand that there is an extreme Dif 
terence between Explication of the Faith, and Conf. 
mation of the Faith. They call Explication of the 
Faith, when it is made to paſs from a confuſe Idea, to 
a tlear and unfolded one. And that in theſe Sorts of 
Explanations, though it be the ſame Thing in the 
Bottom, nevertheleſs the Ideas whereby it is known x6 
different, one being confuſe and dark, and the other 
clear and unfolded. 

They call Confirmation of the Faith, when, without 
adding any Explanation to it, what was always be- 
liev'd, is only more poſitively confirm'd, 

They ſay farther, that it is falſe that any Thing has 
been added in the Roman Church, to the Faith of the 
Eucbariſt, as to the Subſtance by Way of Exylana- 
tion. That it was always believed in that Chu ch, 
that Jeſus Chriſt was preſent there, and the Fucharisf 
was the Body of Feſus Chriſt; and that thoſe “ ords 
form the ſame Idea in our Mind, as thoſe us' d at 
preſent. That to be preſent, to be preſent really, to 
be preſent ſubſtantially, are abſolutely the lame Thing; 
becauſe a metaphorical Preſence, is not a Preſence, but 
rather a true Abſence; and thus it is in no Manner 
included in the ſimple Idea which thoſe Words im- 
print-in our Mind ; ſo that when but a metaphorical 
Preſence is to be conceived, the ſimple Idea of Fre- 
ſence, muſt be baniſhed to ſubſtitute to it, that of 
Sign, or of Operation, or of ſome other which rather 
includes the Idea of Abſence than of Preſence. That 
the ſole Difference then, which is between thoſe Ex- 
preſſions of the antient Church: The Euchariſt is be 
Body of Jeſus Chriſt, and that of the Raman Church, 
The Euchariſt is really and ſubſtantially the Body of Jelus 
Chriſt; it is not that the one are more explain'd than 
the other, but it is only that the laſt are more affim. 
ed than the firſt: For when it is faid that the Body of 
Feſus Chrit is really and ſubſtantially in the Encharift, 
a Reflection of the Mind is added to it, which con- 


firms in a ſtronger Manner, the Truth of what is 


ſaid, ad 

Therefore, conclude they, all thoſe pretended 4 
ditions and Explications, which the Proteſtants luppo : 
have been made to the Faith, are Chimetas _—_ 
Foundation, which they advance without Froois * 
without Reaſon, and which the Catholicks have 
ſtroy'd by Reaſon, and very convincing Fro. 

But Proteſtants ſay, in their Turn, that * 4 
obſerved, that when an Error begins to m "1 y 
Noiſe in the World, no Body thinks yet form * 
reject it; fer this Reaſon, that poſſible Errors * 
infinite, if our Thought was obliged to 14* „ Min 
actually, even before they have appear d, * ns, 
would be certainly abſorb'd. And hence fran 
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an Error appeats and forwards itſelf, it 
* aſleep with eſpe to it, ſo that it is not 
very difficult for it, either to enter into the Church un- 
2 ed, or if it be ved, to be left to paſs un- 
percelv , Perce 
moleſted. That thus the Error of Tranſubſtan- 
ation, and of the real Preſence, has been introduced 
ſoftly, and by es, becauſe it was not known, no 
Body was afraid of it, becauſe no Body had yet felt its 

« | he Catholicks reply, that this Reaſoning is without 
Solldity, when it is a Queſtion of an Opinion formally 
oppoſed to a diſtinct and poſitive Belief, ſpread in the 
whole Church, and not only in all the Paſtors, but like- 
wiſe in the moſt ſimple of all the Faithful; for it can be 
faid, that with Regard to thoſe Errors, Men do not 
ſleep, nor can ſleep; becauſe the diſtinct Opinion they 
have of the Truth, keep them in a continual Vigilancy 
againſt the Errors which are formally oppoſite to it. 
But they have proved, ſay they, that the Faithful muſt 
have had a diſtinct Beef of the real Preſence, or of 
the real Abſence; and conſequently, they have always 
been in a State of Vigilancy, againſt the one and the 
other of thoſe two Opinions. It has appeared in the 
eleventh Century (continue they) that the diſtinct Be- 
lief the whole Church had of the real Preſence, as Au- 
bertin himſelf is fore'd to confeſs it, has not kept her 
aſleep, againſt the Introduction of the real Abſence, 
attempted by Berengarius. All the Paſtors have pre- 
ſently been alarm'd at it, and have condemned that 
Error in its Infancy, by ſeveral Councils. The poſi- 
tive and diſtinct Belief of the real Abſence, had pro- 
duced the ſame Effects againſt thoſe who had wanted 
to introduce a real Preſence, if the Church had not 
always believed it. | 

This Doctrine of the real Preſence, and of the 
Tranſubſtantiation, the Catholicks pretend, is alſo 
that of all the Se&s ſeparated from the Roman 
Church, and eſpecially of the Greeks; and that it 
has always been ſo, notwithſtanding what Mr. Smith, 
a Proteſtant of the Church of England, who had tra- 
velled in the Levant, ſays, in a Letter he had com 
ſed on the preſent State of the Greek Church, that 
the Word peleowoig, which is the ſame as the Latin 
Term Tranſubſtantiatio, was invented to authoriſe a 
new Dogma ; that Gabriel, Archbiſhop of Philadel- 
phia, is the firſt, or one of the firſt who has uſed it; 
that his having lived a long while at Venice, and hav- 
ing filled his Mind with the ſcholaſtical Theology, and 
having been gain'd by the Cunning and Frauds 
of thoſe of the Roman Church , had eſtabliſhed 
by a new Word, what Jeremiah, Patriarch of Conſtan- 
tizople, and by whom he had been conſecrated Biſhop, 
had entirely been ignorant of. He adds farther, that 
ever ſince Gabriel of Philadelphia, it is not ſeen that the 
Word pdsoworg had been much in Uſe in the Books of 
the other Greek Writers ; that the Synods held againſt 
Gril Lucar, have abſtain'd from it; that the ſame 
Word is unknown to the antient Fathers ; that it is 
not found either in the Liturgies or the Symbols ; laſt- 
ly, that the Belief of the Tranſubſtantiation, far from 
being received among the Greeks, the contrary is evi- 
dently proved by their Liturgy, where the Symbols 
of the Bread and Wine, even after they have been 
conſecrated, and called the Body and Blood of Feſis 
Chris, are called at the ſame Time, Anti-types of the 
Body and Blood of Chriſt, ra aililura Tv ayus (fptles x; 
aihaleg ry Xpiers. Greek Liturg. 

To this the Catholicks ſay, that it is not true that 
Gabriel of Philadelphia, is the Author of the Word 
Mervrwoic, among the Greeks. That Gennadius, who 
has wrote above a hundred Years before that Arch- 
biſhop, and has been the firſt Patriarch of Conftanti- 
&0ple, after the Taking of that City by the Turks, 
uſes indifferently the Words era and pereriuris 3 
explaining, beſides, how that marvellous Change can 

PPEN. Eivas ovpbronncla Tv aprov xtpis Ing lag Te 
afru h Ty aA $040 Te (prog Ape Fas ev ovpabr- 
Erro ang ag, 1. e. None but the Accidents of the 
Bread remain, without the Subſtance of the ſame Bread 
and the true Sulſtance of the Body of Jeſus Chriſt, 
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is hidden under the Accidents of andiber Sulſtance. This 


Teſtimony of Gennadius, is taken from a Manuſcript 
of Meletius Sirigus, found in the King of France's 


Library. That it is true that Jeremiab, who conſe- 
crated Gabriel, uſes the Word pueraboan, becauſe it is 
Greek, and that pererwori is not Greet; avoiding 
thereby to uſe a Word unknown to the Antients ; 
but that notwithſtanding he. lets us know, that by 
peraConn, he underſtands the ſame Thing as pereouwris, 
or Tranſubſtantiation of the Latins. That the Theo- 
logians of Wittemberg, who have as great an Averſion 
to Tranſubſtantiation as the Enxgliſb Proteſtants, in their 
Anſwer to that Patriarch, acknowledge for ſynonimous, 
in the Queſtion: between him and them, the Terms 
trag , be changed, and wereowo Jai, be tran- 


ſubſtantiated. Feremiah had wrote to them, that d 


eum n MH hννανμjỹ txxAnoia ors ut ra THYI%TjhEV © ftv ap» 
prrabarncoga tis avlo To own Ts Nhe o dt oe tis re 
ro &%ijAei dia vf νELr D oy. i. e. That according to 
the Belief of the Catholick Church, the Bread and Wine 
after the Conſecration, were changed by the Holy Gho#t 
into the Body and Blood of Jeſus Chriſt. Ferm. Pat. in 
reſponſ. ad Wittem. To. which. thoſe of Wittemberg 
anſwer' d, 0 de ru xps (oma, *%z To Gujhc ovluws wapivai 
TW Xupicxw derrvw Wis tvopuey u feilt Y aplov milabanrncolai 
tic To Tv Xe ( uroAap Cav. 1. C. They believed 
that the Body Blood of Jeſus Chriſt were truly in 
the Euchariſt ; but that they did not believe that the 
Bread was changed into the Body of Chriſt. They 
employ'd no other Term in their Anſwer to expreſs 
the Tranſubſtantiation of the Latins, than the Greek 
Verb, Atraba⁰ , the Patriarch himſelf had uſed, 
Laſtly, that Feremiab, after he had read the Reply of 
the Theologians of Wittemberg, makes them again 
this Anſwer ; aße yuwera: (opa XKpire x4 o oO? *, T6 
udwp , Ng emiPobnot, Te ayw . rr 
TowVlG* aura viip Aoyor x3 ewoiay, 1. e. That the Bread 
becomes the Body of Chrift, and the Wine and Water his 
Blood, by Means of the Holy Ghoſt who changes them 
and that that Change is above human Reaſon. | 

As to what is ſaid, that ever ſince Gabriel the 
Word pereowory is ſeldom found in the Books of the 
other Greek Writers, nor even in their Synods held 
againſt Cyril Lucar. The Catholicks anſwer, that 
there was printed at Venice, in 1635, a ſmall Abridg- 
ment of the Theology of the Greeks, in Form of Ca- 
techiſm, where not only the Word wereowsrs is found: 
but likewiſe the Manner in which the Tranſubſtantia- 
tion 1s made, is declared at length. That Author, 
relating the Difference between the Eucbariſt and the 
other Sacraments, ſays, that the other Sacraments con- 
tain only the Grace, whereas, tie rule To ug tv ! 
0 NR kale Wapuriay 5 di rulo Azyoirs vue T6 pela 
Canoyary perurrunty, 1. e. that the Eucbariſt contains 
Jeſus Cbriſt preſent, and for that Reaſon the Change 
made in that Sacrament is call'd were#swois, or Tran: 
ſubſtantiation. The Author oſ this Catechiſm is call'd 
Gregory, reſided at Chio, and takes the Quality of 
Protofyncelle of the great Church. 


Beſides this Book, continue they, there was another 


far more conſiderable, compoſed in 1638 by Meletius 
Syrigus, againſt the Confeſſion of Faith of Cyril Lu- 


car, Patriarch of Conſtantinople,. printed at Geneva, 


firſt in Latin, and afterwards in Greek and Latin. The 
Title of the Writing which has not been printed, is 
conceived in theſe Terms: Meer (grye po pore 
avlippnois 19 r txdoleroazy opohoyiew Ty; Xot5mrownng 
Ti5"Ews uro Ts Kuvavlieooius KugiAnev eTiyeaPuray By 
evojuals T XR ravwn lun rug dlvatolixng exxAtoias: 
They ſay, that the Author refutes ſtrongly that pre- 
tended Confeſſion of the Oriental Church by a great 
Number of Proofs extracted from the Fathers; and 
other eccleſiaſtical Writers, to his Time; and ſhews 
evidently, that Cyri”s Confeſſion has been extracted 


from the Works of Calvin. Then at the End of his 


Book he adds a particular Diſſertation on the Word 
pereoworc, Or Tranſubſtantiation; and ſhews by ſez 
veral Examples, that though that Word was not uſed 
antiently, it may be us'd at preſent becaufe of the 
Hereticks. | ; 
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The Catholicks ſay, that they have, beſides, in the 
Greek, two Editions of the Book [of Agapius, 
Monk of the Mount Athos ; the firſt whereof is of 
the Year 1641, and the ſecond of the Year 1664, at 
Venice, under the Title of apagluu Cornea, the Sal- 
wation of Sinners, That tho' that Author preſerves 
the antient Words uiſa rent un, ullo roi, he notwith- 
ſtanding eſtabliſhes in formal Terms the Belief of the 
Tranſubſtantiation, and acknowledges that Jeſus Chriſt 
has hidden, as under a Veil, his divine Subſtance, under 
the Accidents of the Bread and Wine. Eoxeracern Ocay 


cure g urea % u,EàQhiſa (opErbmora x, edn Tala 
eels g ow. 

They alſo join to the Monk Agapius, Michael Cor- 
tacius of Creta, in a Sermon which he pronounced 
publickly, and dedicated to the Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria. That Sermon was printed at Venice in 1642, 
under the Title Ouinuic, Or MyYGT emidererin ©? Wee v 
ag Ti; wewroms, Diſcourſe on the Dignity of the 
Sacerdoce. They ſay that Cortacius compares in that 
Diſcourſe the Prieſts with God; and ſays, among o- 
ther Things, that as God has changed Water into Wine, 
likewiſe the Prieſts tranſubſtantiate the Wine into the 
Blood of Chriſt. @co; ro v$wp owov ent o kigtug To 
eivoy tig He ru Xpi5s {ETUT LV, That he diſclaims, be- 
ſides, againſt the new Hereticks, who do not believe 
the Truth of that Myſtery ; and to deſcribe them 
better, calls Luther, impious, abominable Heretick, and 
Apoſtate, who has ſeduced by his bad Doctrine an Infi- 
nity of Perſons 3 Hie 5 acitirar@ auptbiag xv; Ar- 
rig, o ono pr diduoxanav 0X; anonnn HANG amor 
Farixm TONNES EMACANCE. 

Whence they conclude, that they cannot believe 
that Mr. Smith will maintain ſtill, after ſo many Te- 
ſtimonies to the contrary, that there are but few Au- 
thors who have uſed the Word werovowwris, after the 
Example of Gabriel of Philadelphia ; and that, on the 
contrary, they have a greater Reaſon to ſay, that 
there have been but very few who have not uſed it 
ever lince. 

But Mr. Smith ſays, that the two Synods held at 
Conſtantinople againſt Cyril Lucar, make no Mention 
of the Word pwerovouwsrs 3 whence he infers, that they 
have abſtained from it, not to appear to favour a 
Novelty. 

The Catholicks, on their Side, ſay, that this Ob- 
jection of Mr. Smith is without the leaſt Foundation. 
That it was a Queſtion in thoſe two Synods to con- 
demn the heretical Propoſitions advanced by Cyril, 
under the Name of the Oriental Church ; and as he 
had uſed, in his pretended Confeſſion of Faith, the 
Word perovowwri, or Tranſubſtantiation, which, he 
fays, had been invented by the Latins, thoſe two Sy- 
nods have contented themſelves with anathematiſing 
the Propoſitions of Cyril, without uſing his own 
Terms. Theſe are the Words of the firſt Synod, 
held under Cyril of Barrhea, m 1638. Anathema to 
Cyril, who teaches and believes, that the Bread which 
is on the Altar of the Prothefis, and likewiſe the Wine, 
are not changed into the true Body and Blood of Chris, 
by the Bleſſing of the Prieſts, and the coming down of 
the Holy Ghoſt. Avalpa Kuginau doſuals Feil un pera- 
eat tov ems rng Weolerews aplov 4 tvs T oor d THT; 
ru ide EVACY 105 3 WvevpalG” ay im: Dorrnotus tis An- 
Jes * 3 ac Xpirs, This alone, conclude they, 
is 2a convincing Proof, that the Verb trat, 
is the ſame Thing among the Greeks, as the new 
Term urroαοανοð,½ꝑhhai, which anſwers 0 the Latin tIran- 
ſubſtantiari, ſince Cyril having uſed this laſt, in deny- 
ing the Tranſubſtantiation, Sor oppoſe in the Con- 
demnation of his Propoſition, that of daa 
Beſides, that the Biſhops of that Synod ſhew evidently 
which is their Belief with regard to that Myſtery, 
when they anathematiſe in the ſame Place this Propo- 
tion of Cyril, extracted from the 17th Article of his 
Confeſſion, what is ſeen with the Eyes, and receiv'd 
in the Sacrament, is not the Body of the Lord. 

The Catholicks fay farther, that the ſecond Coun- 
cil held at Conſtantinople, under Parthenius, in 1 642, 
againſt Cyril Lucar, confirms the Belief of the Latin 


Church with the ſame Evidence as the firſt 


it condemns Cyril for having ady : 
viniſts, that the divine Euch N, 


th 
hariſt was nothj 


a pure and ſimple Figure. That the Bj * 
in that Synod oppoſe to it, that 2 $ aſſembleq 


did, T 
n 


7 1 riſt ba 
ſaid, this is the Figure 0 Body; e 
Body; viz, what is at Oy 5 Wa his is my 
broken ; what has been already ſan8ified meg bs 
Incoig we 8Pnoe Tero tc Tur» ty Taparly bleſſed. 
TuT0 £54 To (pa en opmevey mY Ab voten * a 
8 nan 0 2 uh 
o the other Objection of Mr. Sm; 

Word prTOVT HOT Gy is found neither in mh, thar the 
in the Symbols; and that even in the Lin? = 
Bread and Wine are call'd Antitypes after the 00 
cration, which ſeems to exclude the Traufe 
tion: The Catholicks anſwer, that nothing ©. © 
weaker than that negative Argument, which yay * 
ſingle Word concludes a poſitive Thing. Tha a 
they would oblige the Proteſtants to abide by - 54 
own Principle, which is the Scripture alone, or « 
.to the antient Symbols, they would be much — 
raſſed. To ſhew better the Miſtake of that Reaſonina 
they will make uſe of no other Author againſt it, f. 
they, but of Calvin himſelf; who in his tm 
where he refutes the Hereſy of Servetus concern; > 
the Trinity of Perſons in God, advances this fine 
Maxim, that it is lawful to invent new Terms, to ex. 
plain the Things in a clearer Manner, particulart 
when one's engaged with Calumniators, who lay hol 
of Terms to embarraſs the Queſtion. Quid verat 
quo minus que captui noſtro perplexa, in Scripturis, in. 
peditaque ſunt, ea verbis plenioribus explicemus —Hujyſ. 
modi autem verborum novitas, tum potiſſmum uſu venit 
dum adverſus calumniatores aſſerenda «| veritas, qu; 
tergiverſando ipſam eludunt. He adds, that it is in 
this Manner, that the Church has been obliged to in- 
vent the Name of Trinity and Perſon. It is to be 
feared, ſays Calvin, one ſhould be accuſed of Pride 
and Preſumption, in wanting to reje& Names which 
have not been invented with Temerity. Quando te- 
mere non inventa ſunt nomina, cavendum ft, ne ea repu- 
diendo, ſuperbæ temeritatiſve arguamur. The Impiety 
appear d firſt, continues the ſame Author, when the A- 
rians began to hate and abhor the Word Conſubſtantial. 
Which Maxims of Calvin, the Catholicks apply, in 
their Favour, to the Subject in Queſtion. The Church, 
either Greek or Latin, had no need to authoriſe new 
Terms with regard to the Eucharif, while no Body 
attacked the Truth of that Myſtery. The Latin 
Church was the firſt which made uſe of it, and even 
the only one, for ſeveral Centuries, becauſe ſhe had 
Berengarius to encounter with; the Oriental Church 
was not obliged to uſe that Term, or any other like 
it, becauſe they had no Berengarians among them; 
but ever ſince the Knowledge of thoſe Novators has 
reached the Eaſt, and they have ſeen that the Word 
Tranſubſtantiatio, invented by the Latins, could ex- 
plain as happily the Change which happens in the 


. Euchariſt, as their ou, explain d the Conſubſtan- 


tiality of the Son with God his Father, they have 
judg d proper to uſe it, and till oftner, ever ſince 
the Troubles excited by Cyril Lucar in the Greek 
Church. That is, conclude they, in their Opinion the 
ſimple and natural Reaſon, of that Omiſſion of the 
Word {AETOUT WHWT WG y in the antient Books of the Gretks. 
To the laſt Objection of Mr. Smith, that the Sym- 
bols of the Bread and Wine are called Antitypes, even 
after the Conſecration, in the Greek Liturgy, and con- 
ſequently that the Greeks are very far, in that, from 
the Belief of the Latins ; the Catholicks anſwer, * 
Mr. Smith appears very little verſed in the Theology 2 
the Greeks, when he fays, in general, that the Gre 
call the Symbols, Antitypes after the Conſecratio 3 
ſince there is no Greek at preſent, and even ever Ince 
nine hundred Years, of that Sentiment. T hat it 8 
certain the ſchiſmatical Greeks of theſe Days 2 
that the Conſecration is not ended, but — — 
Prayer called the Invocation of the Holy , 
which Prayer is inſerted in the Liturgy, Words 


. 
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where the ſacred Symbols are called Anti- 
Ling That Marcus of Epheſus, who was the Chief 
che Party againſt the Zatins in the Council of Flo- 
rence, makes Uſe of that very Place of the Liturgy, 
to prove that the Conſecration does not conſiſt only 
in theſe Words, This ig my Body, but likewiſe in the 
Prayer or Benediction, which the Prieſt makes after- 
wards, in invoking the Holy Ghoſt. That this De- 
fender of the Greeks, ſupports his Sentiment chiefly 
on that St. Bal, in his Liturgy, calls the Symbols 
Anti-types, after the Prieſt has pronounced theſe 
Words, This is my Body, whence he concludes, that 
they are not yet conſecrated, ſince they retain the 
Name of Anti-types, or of Figure. That the Patri- 
arch Jeremiah, in his Anſwer to the Theologians of 
Wittemberg, ſpeaks likewiſe of the Anti-types in the 
ame Manner, and affures that thoſe who have called 
the Bread and Wine Anti-types, have give that Name 
but before the Conſecration, tide 0 nut g ail ura ru 


le g aHαj̊ U uh. Y aglov g Y owev x v H 
70 &Y1% - . . 

They ſay, beſides, that theſe Authors ſpeak in this, 
the Language of the other Greek Authors, ever ſince 
the eighth Century, where that Queſtion was agita- 
ted in the ſecond Council of Nice. That the Deacon 
Epiphanius declared in that Council, in the Name of 
all the Biſhops, that the Word Anti-types, could not 
be underſtood otherwiſe, than in the Liturgy of St. 
Bafil, for the Gifts after the Conſecration, and that 
after the Conſecration, they were called the Body and 
Blood of Feſus Chriſt, weg Tv ayiachn as nn ci ilura 
pln di Tov ayiaomey Twophnxvgl x) ννœD Riſoiſai. That ever 
ſince all the Greeks ſpeak the ſame Language, and 
that notwithſtanding the Difficulties happened on that 
Word Anti-type, to know if the Greek Fathers have 
applied- it to the Eucbariſt after the Conſecration, or 
not, it is certain that thoſe of the antient Doctors of 
the Church, who have given the Name of Anti-types 
to the Symbols after the Conſecration, were not of Opi- 
nion, that that Word contained in itſelf any Thing 
oppoſite to the Truth of the Body of Jeſus Chrift in 
the Eucbariſt; and that it can be manifeſtly proved by 
the _— which was between the Tconoclaſtes, and 
the Defenders of Images, that there was no Difficul 
between them, touching the Body of Jeſus Criſs 
which both Parties acknowledge equally to be in the 
Euchariſt after the Conſecration. | 

But Mr. Smith, who had repreſented Gabriel of Phi- 
ladelpbia, as the Author of the Word wwe, find- 
ing that the Catholicks endeavour to prove, on the 
Evidence of Melecius Syrigus, that the Patriarch Gen- 
nadius, had uſed the ſame Term, a hundred Years be- 
fore Gabriel of Philadelphia, aſſures us, that Gennadius 
could never have wrote, what Melecius Syrigus attri- 
butes to him, for the following Reaſons. 

Is it credible, ſays he, that Gennadius had employ'd 
in his Writings the Word duc, and that ſo many 
others who have lived after him, had abſtained entire- 
ly from it? Jeremiab, who was one of his Succeſſors 
in the See of Conſtantinople, and a learned Man, has, 
without doubt, ſeen the Writings of his Predeceſſor, 


he has conſulted the Archives of his Church, why 


then, has he not uſed the ſame Word, if it was true 
that Gennadius had already uſed it? It is in vain, con- 
unues Mr. Smith, that one would pretend to find in 
the Works of Germain of Conſtantinople, and of John 
of Damaſeus, the Word udsowor;, ſince that of Tran- 
ſubſtantiation, was not yet known among the Latins ; 
neither is it found in the Books of Nicolas Cabafile, of 
Simeon of Theſſalonica, of Barlaam of Manuel Calcas, 
and of Beſſarion. | 
Mr. Smith acknowledges, that Gennadius is the ſame 
who was called George Scholarius, and who appeared 
inclined to Peace in the Council of Florence. He at- 
tributes to him the Diſcourſe he made to the Sultan 
Mabomet, touching the principal Articles of the 
Chriſtian Belief ; but he ſays at the ſame Time, that 
the Teſtimony produced by the Catholicks, is not ex- 
acted from that Diſcourſe ; though he confeſſes that 
ine fame Gennadius, has compoſed ſeveral other Works 


their Word tur, neither was it nece 


: 


which have not been rendered | ney but he pre 
tends at the ſame Time, that Poſſevin and Allatins, 
who have made a careful Collection of the Works of 
that Patriarch, eſpecially Allatius, in a Diſſertation in- 
titled De Georgiis, had not the leaſt Knowledge X 
that Piece of Gennadius, produced only by a miſera 

Greek, called Melecius Syrigus, a great Partiſan of the 
Pope, and who, in all Appearance, had been educa- 
ted in the College of the Greeks at Rome. Beſides, 
how can it be poſſible, that Cariophilus had not oppo- 


ſed that Teſtimony of Gennadius to Gargan, in his Re- 


futation of the Catechiſm of that Author ? If the Book 
of Syrigus was conſiderable, why is it kept cloſe, with- 
out giving it to the Publick? There is, beſides, 
Room to ſuſpect the Integrity of that Author, who 
may have put the Name of Gennadius, in the Room 
of ſome miſerable Author; or, perhaps, wanted to 
give us his own Sentiments under the Name of Gen- 
nadius ; ſince the Doctrine of the Tranſubſtantiation of 
the Latins, was not yet ſo well known among the 
Greeks at the Time of Gennadius, as it appears in the 
falſe Piece publiſhed by Syrigus ; ſince there are found 
in it, Terms which are purely of the School, and 
which were not yet come to the Knowledge of the 
Greeks in that Time. ; 

To this the Catholicks anſwer, firſt, that Mr. Smith 


could very well have omitted the Names of Germain of 


Conſtantinople, and of John of Damaſcus, ſince the 
Word Tranſubſtantiation, was not yet in Uſe amon 
the Latins, from whom the Greeks have borrow 
to pro- 
duce the Names of Nicolas Cabaſile, of Simeon of 7. 12 


ſalonica, of Manuel Calcas, of Barlaam, and of Beſſa- 


rion, ſince the Caſe in Queſtion does not depend on 
them, but only on Gennadius. That though thoſe 
Authors do not employ in their Books, the Term 
ulſuriucic, they, notwithſtanding, acknowledge the 
Thing ſignified by that Word, That if the Reaſoning 
of Mr. Smith, was concluding, he would prove, like- 
wiſe, than an Infinity of Authors of the Roman Com- 
munion, do not believe the Tranſubſtantiation, becauſe 
they do not uſe that Word, and content themſelves 
with that of Change of Subſtance, which is the ſame : 
So that all theſe Proofs purely negative of Mr. Smith, 
conclude nothing. That with Regard to Jeremiab who 
ſucceeded Gennadius, not immediately, but after ſeve- 
ral other Patriarchs, they confeſs that he has conſulted 
the Archives of the Church of Conſtantinople, but that 
it was not neceſſary he ſhould have uſed the Word 
ulluriucic, as Gennadius had done. That it was ſuffi- 
cient to eſtabliſh manifeſtly the Thing, in his Anſwer 
to the Theologians of Wittenberg, without uſing a 
Word which could not enter but in a Diſcourſe, 
where the Expreſſions are entirely ſcholaſtical. That 
there is even a very great Appearance that the Piece 
produced by Digs under Gennadius's Name, was notain 
the Archives of Conſtantinople, becauſe Gennadius had 
wrote Part of his Letters in a Monaſtery he had choſen 
for a Retreat, after he had abdicated the Patriarchate. 
Secondly, that if Poſſevin and Allatius, who Mr. 
Smith pretends have made a curious Reſearch of the 
Works of Gennadius, make no Mention of this Piece 
attributed to him by Hrigus, it is becauſe thoſe two 
Authors knew little or nothing of that Gennadius, other- 
wiſe called George Scholarius, being both perſuaded 
that Scholarius who has wrote ſeveral Things againſt 
the Latins, has never been Patriarch of Conſtantinople. 
Allatius has compoſed on that Prejudice, which was 
falſe, his Diſſertation De Georgiis. If he had read the 
Manuſcripts of Gennadius, which are in the King of 
France's Library, or if he had even made the leaſt Re- 
flection on what we have of Greek Hiſtorians printed, 
who 8 of that Patriarch, he had not fallen into 
thoſe rs of Fact. That as to the Jeſuit Poſſevin, 
he has contented himſelf to indicate in his Apparatus, 
ſome Manuſcripts of Gennadius, on the Memoirs which 


had been furniſhed to him from ſome Libraries ; and 


being prejudiced in the ſame Manner Leo Allatius was, 
he finds Fault that the Patriarch Gennadius does not 
ſay that the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the Father and 


from 
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from the Son; which makes him believe that the 
Diſcourſe of the Patriarch Gennadius has been corrupt- 
ed by the Greeks. Notwithſtanding, to hear Mr. 
Smith ſpeak, ſay they again, theſe two zealous De- 
fenders of the Roman Church have had a very great 
Knowledge of the Works of Gennadius. 

The Catholicks pretend that what has thus embar- 
raſſed the Hiſtory of Gennadius, are, that his Works are 
marked under different Names. For he is ſometimes 
called George Scholarius, Twgy Gr o Exwag©”, which 
is his firſt and true Name, and ſometimes Gennadius, 
Teeny, which is the Name he took when he made 
himſelf a Monk, and which he kept after his Promo- 
tion to the Patriarchate. He is called ſometimes Gen- 
nallius and Scholarius, Monk, Tenad woray © o Eyo- 
Azeri”, becauſe he has been, in Fact, a Monk, before 
and after his Patriarchate. Therefore his Works are 
found with the Title of Gennadius, Scholarius, Monk 
and Patriarch. TewadJ > 0 Zxonee © [0v%Y 05 Xs Ware 
Ng. 

1 hey pretend alſo, that in the firſt Part of that 
Act related by Melecius Syrigus, in his Book againſt 
Cyril Lucar, there are Circumſtances which prove ma- 
nifeſtly, that it could not be written by any Body elſe 
but by Gennadius ; which they prove by publiſhing 
that firſt Part, thus. Some Queſtions had been pro- 
poſed to that Patriarch, ſay they, on the Euchariſt, 
to which he had already anſwered ; therefore he de- 
clares in his ſecond Letter, which they relate after S- 
rigus, that he will anſwer more at length; for he 
begins thus: Having heretofore anſwer'd to your Que- 
ftions, on the myſtical Body and Blood of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, we anſwer again more at length. Ereidn wee, 
TY pev5ngiuders (pars 0 * ανν τνο TE XIGIE 11 ftv Ieos Xe 
WeoXrigus um artxęiua ff Wop0; Toy tree toro 19 
vuv WaAiv WAGATUTEROV amoxgivopola. He treats afterwards 
of the natural Body of Jeſus Chriſt and of his my- 
ſtical Body. But as the only Queſtion in this Place 
is to know, if that Piece be of Gennadius or not; the 
Catholicks, who are for the affirmative, alledge ſeve- 
ral Inſtances to prove it; viz. that no Body could ſay 
as he has done, that he had already pronounced a Ser- 
mon on the ſame Subject, the Day 4 the Paraſceve of 
Lazarus, in that unfortunate Palace before the Emperor, 
the Senate, and the moſt illuſtrious Perſons of the City. 
Kai npertic Wort £& TW ob g WHANTIWO WHhIANTA EV KATH 
Tov Tagaoxiun Ts Aagaes Wigs Ty javixy (wares Tv fe 
ere Ty Xpig's evwnriov Tu Baoikews 2 runs CU Xz Twy 
Fa igt roy vn WOAEWS. We learn trom the Manuſcript 
Pretace found at the Head of his Works, ſay they, 
that George Scholarius preached every Friday in the Pa- 
lace, in Preſence of the whole Court: And when he 
calls in that ſame Letter the Palace of the Emperor, 
an unfortunate Palace, he thereby gives us to under- 
ſtand, that Conſtantinople was then poſſeſſed by the 
Turks, and that his Name was then Gennadius. 

But Mr. Smith is of Opinion that this Letter of 
Gennadius is apocryphal, and forged by Meletius Sy- 
rigus, whom he calls a Greek of no Merit, entirel 
devoted to Rome, where he had been educated. 
The Catholicks, on their Side, endeavour to clear Sy- 
rigus of thoſe ſcandalous Aſperſions, and pretend that 
Meletius, when he publiſh'd the Epiſtle of Gennadius, 
was Protoſyncelle and Doctor of the great Church of 
Conſtantinople ;, that he was choſen once in a Synod by 
his Patriarch to go into Moldavia, in the Quality of 
Exarch, or principal Deputy, to examine a Confeſſion 
of Faith compoſed by the Clergy of Ruſſia, and which 
was afterwards adopted by all the Greet Churches of 
the Eaſt, as their true Belief. That Confeſſion was 
afterwards printed in Greek by the Dutch, at the Soli- 
citation of S. Panagioti, firſt Interpreter of the Porte. 
There appcars at the Head of that Book a very au- 
thentical Approbation, of Ne#arius, Patriarch of Je- 
ruſalem, and of all Paleftina, where he ſpeaks ve 
much in Praiſe of Meletius Syrigus, whom he calls 
Doll or of the great Church, Preacher, Interpreter, and 
the Rule of the true Dogma's of the Faith. Meverio 6 
Oe. Nes didarxaro; m1 pryanns eixAnoias xngut, xy deg- 
lere, % Falun Tw guy rue Ti5ews doypieruy 2 = 
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x} Aryerzs. That far from being of Seng; 
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ferent from thoſe of the Eaſtern Tents cif 
aſſures us that Syrigus has been — 5 A eelarjn; 
fancy in the common Belief and Piety. '- be ah. 
ſhews more his Erudition than the crecllent W.dng 
has compoſed againſt the pretended Conf * he 
Faith of the oriental Church publiſhed by Gy of 
where in his Epiſtle to the Readers, which "i Later, 
Head of his Book, he complains of the 3 a kite 
ders the Hereſies have cauſed in the Word Difor. 
ſpeaks afterwards of the Confeſſion of Faith wha 
thoſe of Geneva had cauſed to be pringy „ Pc. 
been ſent into the Levant; which Confeſſion _— bad 
in his Opinion, the pure Calviniſn under 3 
of the Oriental Church ; he confeſſes thar jp” Jan 
much Confuſion among the Greeks, who r- 
Oril was truly the Author thereof; that, l 
ſtanding ſeveral Perſons have denied its be: 101 
Work, that he dare not pronounce deciſive] 5 ky = 
Subject; leaving to God the Judgment . = 
knows what is the moſt hidden in our Hearts. = 
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After this Letter he comes to the Preface of his 
Book, where he pretends that Cyril was in the wron 
to call his Confeſſion, The Religion of the Oriental or 
Greek Church, ſince of the four Patriarchs of that 
Church there is not one who does not condemn it as 
heretical, The Faith of the Orientals, fays he, is no: 
new ; but is founded on the antient Symbols, on the 
Definitions of the ſeven general Councils, and on the 
common Belief of the Fathers in every Century — 
When he comes to the Article of the Euchariſ (which 
is the 17th of his Book) he oppoſes (ſay the Roman 


Catholicks) in a very clear Light, the Hereſy of the 


Calviniſts, whereof Cyril had declared himſelf the De- 
fender, and expoſes it ſtrenuouſly, aſſuring that Jeſs 
Cbriſt is preſent in the ſacred Miniſteries, and eaten 
there corporally, not only in Spirit by Faith, but that he 
is offered by the Bread ſenſibly to thoſe who receive him. 
Euparinws ſfandia Titus vorrur, adla a adis T3 2:76 
ache rug TpooPrpeoas Tis auto worries, He comes 
afterwards to the Objections of the Ca/viniſts, abſtracted 
from the Scripture, which he refutes in the ſame Man- 
ner, the Latins have done it. He employs the ret 
of his Book to give us a long Sequel of Paſſages of the 
Fathers of every Century, from the Time of the 
Apoſtles to that of the Patriarch Gennadius, who 1s 
the laſt Witneſs he produces to ſhew, that the Church 
has always believed what ſhe believed then of the Sa- 
crament of the Eucbariſt. He quotes for the fit 
Century a Paſſage of St. Ignatius, taken from Theodore! 
and Denis the Areopagite ; for the ſecond, St. Jufis 
the Martyr, and St. Irenæus; for the third, Tertullias, 
Origen, and St. Cyprian, and continues thus through 
all the other Centuries. 8 

Mr. Smith aſks, why, if that Work of Hrigli, 5 
ſo conſiderable, as pretended by the Catholicks, it 
has been left buried in the Cell of a Monk; ard 
why it has not been printed? The Catholicks anfve;, 
that if that Book is unknown to Mr. Smith, it _ 
not follow hence that it has remained hidden. * 
it was publick among the Greeks of Conflantin 
where Syrigus made another Figure than that 0! 
Monk; and that if Meletius Syrigus had been 2 
favourable to the Calviniſts he had not been thus mal 
treated by Mr. Smith. ; 1 

Mr. Smith arraigns alſo, the Merit and 2 
Gabriel of Philadelphia, whom he conſiders A Ie os 
ventor of the Word jprrovriwrss. There ate b. id. 
Inepties in that Writer, ſays he, that it can 1 
without doing him Wrong, that he had no Judgment. 
Tot triciæ ineptiægue, ut judicit facultatem, ills 
mines maximè ſumus, aut nullam, aut Pr of nity 5am 
omnino fuiſſe, citra omnem invidiam & odium, gulli 
merits dicat. 


I . 73 ment. by 
The Catholicks retort Mr. Sul iges ve le 
dle 


pretending, in their Turn, that himſecl 
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ent in diſclaiming, and loading with Invec- 
ch JOY Archbiſhop, who expoſes faithfully the 
Doctrine of his Church, and has even wrote Apologies 
for it. They ſay, beſides, that if Mr. Smith had been 
mark in Detail, what diſpleaſes him ſo 
pleaſed to 11, l P 
much in Gabriel of Philadelphia, they would have 
ſhewed him that the vey ſame Things are found in 
Simeon of Theſſalonica, whom Gabriel has often copied, 
and in other Greek Writers, who cannot be accuſed of 
Weakneſs of Mind; that his Apology, where hedefends 
a Ceremony which ſome Latins had condemned of Ido- 
latry, ſhews ſufficiently enough that he wanted neither 
Wit nor Judgment. But that Work diſpleaſes much the 
Proteſtants, becauſe he eſtabliſhes there in an invincible 
Manner, not only the Tranſubſtantiation, but likewiſe 
the Adoration of the Symbols, of the Bread and Wine, 
after the Conſecration; that he ſuppoſes it as a Thing 
in Uſe, and which was practiſed generally in the Greek 
Church. That notwithſtanding what Mr. Smith can 
alledge againſt him on that Account, the Praiſes of 
that Prelate can be ſeen in the Turco Græcia of Cruſius, 
in'd from the Proteſtants themſelves, who had 
own him at Conftantinople, where he had been con- 
ſecrated Biſhop of Philadelphia, by the Patriarch FJere- 
miab. That the Author of the Preface, which is at 
the Beginning of the Greek Opuſcules, printed in Eng- 
land againſt the Latins, and which is addreſſed to the 
four Patriarchs of the Eaſt, rank Gabriel among thoſe 
zealous Heroes of his Nation, who have wrote againſt 
Rome, and ſpeak of him in this Manner. Gabriel 
Severus of Monembaſia, eftabliſhed by the Aſſiſtance of 
the Holy Ghoſt, true Archbiſhop of Philadelphia, and 
who is the firſt who has eſtabliſhed a Church of Ortho- 
doxes in the Territory of Venice, d Moveubarias Ta- 
kein 6 EeEngo 6 xeipaloha rv wavay wreupalog agu 
ov; Prnade\Þrog xalasas x, Wewlos i» rag MA, eve .aus 
* TW ogodotuv tos 
Mr. Smith objects farther, that none have been pro- 
duced for Defenders of the Word ufovoweis, but Wri- 
ters who had neither Reputation, nor Authority among 
the Greeks; Monks, who, in his Opinion, are always 
t Admirers of Novelties, and had been educated 
the Court of Rome, for the Ruin of the Greek 
Church, Scriptores nullius fame, & exiſtimationis, nul- 
lius meriti, nullius apud ſuos authoritatis, multo minus 
Monachos vedeeiQoilas, & Romanis artibus pro ratione 
inſtituti, & educationis in Græcæ eccleſiæ perniciem in- 
fructos, Smith, in Miſc. p. 25, He wants Biſhops, 
and other conſiderable Perſons among the Greeks, 
either for their Erudition, or Dignity ; and complains 
that inſtead of it, none have been oppoſed to him, 
but three miſerable modern Greeks, who have wrote 
after the Confeſſion of Faith of Cyril Lucar. 
To this the Roman Catholicks reply, that they do 
not conceive how Mr. Smith can ſay, but miſerable 
Greeks, without Capacity or Character, have been op- 


poſed to him. That if it could even be ſuppoſed that 


Gregory Protofyncelle, George Croteſſius, Theologian of 
the great Church, the Monk Agapius, and Michael 
Cortacius were ſuch, as he had been pleaſed to repre- 


ſent them; they aſk if he could have found any 


Thing to obje& againſt thoſe illuſtrious Greeks who 
have approved in ſo authentick a Manner, the Book 
intitled, Orthodox Confeſſion of the Catholick and Apoſto- 
lical Church of the Eat? OgbodoFog opponoyin Th; xaloAnng 
% &T05"OAIXNS EXXANTIAS TG avalonan. There are 
at the Head of that Book (ſay they) the four Patri- 
archs of the Eaſt, who repreſent the whole Greek 
Church, with ſome Biſhops, and ſeveral great Offi- 
cers, whoſe Names are theſe: Partbenius, by the di- 
vine Providence, Archbiſhop of Conſtantinople, the 
new Rome, and 5 Patriarch. Joannicius, 
the divine Providence, Papas, and Patriarch of the 
great City of Alexandria, and Judge of the World. 
Macarius, by the divine Providence, Patriarch of the 
great Theopolis of Antioch. Paiſius, by the divine 
Providence, Patriarch of the holy City of Feruſalem. 
After theſe four Patriarchs follow the Names of ſome 
Biſhops, who are, Laurencius, of Ancyra; Gregory of 
Lariſa; Pachaniys of Chalcedon, Parthenius of Adria- 
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nople, Joannitius of Berrbæa, Meletius of Rhodes, Cor- 
nelius of Methymne, Gabriel of Lacedemon, Parthe- 
nius of Chio. Laſtly, to theſe Biſhops are joined Laſ- 
carius, grand Sagothetes of the great Church; Chrito- 
dulus, grand CEconomiſt of the great Church; Michel, 
grand Rhetor of the great Church; and ſeveral other 
Greeks of Conſideration. . | 

Mr. Smith himſelf quotes this Book, arid confeſſes 
that the Greeks of chele Days acknowledge the Tran- 
ſubſtantiation in the ſame Manner the Latins do it, 
either for the Word, or for the Thing; as it appears, 
ſays he, by a Book intituled Orthodox Confeſſion, and 
by a new Synod of Feruſalem ; but adds, at the ſame 
Time, that Time which diſcovers all Things, will let 
us know, one Day or other, the Arrtifices uſed to im- 
poſe in that on the Greets: And ſays further, that 
the Greeks who have authoriſed the Tranſubſtantiation, 
in their Books, are poſteriors to the Confeſſion of Faith 
of Cyril, 

The Catholicks anſwer, that it matters not, if they 
have been before or after Cyril. That they have pro- 
duced ſome who have preceded him, and others who 
have been after him. That the Conformity of the 
one with the other, proves invincibly that they have 
all, with an unanimous Conſent, approv'd the Tran- 
ſubſtantiation, in the Manner it is explain'd by the 
Latins. That the Proof thereof is become ſtronger, 
ever ſince Cyril has publiſh'd his Confeſſion of Faith 
becauſe that Queſtion has been oftner brought on the 
Tapis, and put in a clearer Light. That Cyril has 
been condemned by the whole Greek Church, accord- 
ing to the Sentiments they were in, before the Publi- 
cation of Oril's Confeſſion. 

They ſay further, that this Agreement of the Greek 
Church with the Latin, is fo evident, that even Pro- 
teſtants themſelves, viz. thoſe who profeſs Juſtice and 
Impartiality, will not contradict it. That William 
Forbeſius, Biſhop of Edinburgh, one of the moſt learn- 


ed of the Enghiſb Proteſtants, who had travelled 


throughout all Europe, in the Book he has wrote, 
under the Title of modeſt and pacifick Conſiderations, 
on Controverſies of the Sacrament of the Eucbariſt, 
Lib. 1. c. 4.1 in this Manner, with regard to the 
Sentiments of the modern Greeks on the Tranſubſtan- 
tion: 'That ſame Opinion of the Tranſubſtantiation was 
received a long while ago by a great Number of Perſons, 
though not by all, (an Exception, ſay the Roman Ca- 
tholicks, which muſt not appear ſtrange in a Prote- 
ſtant) and is ſtill defended, not only in the Latin, but 
likewiſe in the Greek Church, as it appears by the New 
Greeks, without mentioning the Antients ; by the Or- 
thodox 7. 1 7 of Nicetas; by the Panapolia of Eu- 
thymius; h Nicholas Biſhop of Methone ; by Samonas 
Biſhop of Gaza; by Nicholas Cabaſylas ; by Marcus » 

Epheſus, and Beſſarion, who all confeſs very open 

the Tranſubſtantiation in their Works, Likewiſe in the 
Council of Florence, it was not queſtion'd if the Bread 
was changed ſubſtantially into the Body of ſeſus Chriſt, 
though Kemnitius and other Proteſtants are of that 
Opinion; but by which Words that ineffable Change 
was operated; if it was only 
or if the Prayers of the Prieft and the Church were to 
be joined to them. 
tinople, in the Cenſure of the Confeſſion of Augſbourg, 
c. 10. Several Things are ſaid of you on that Subject, 
ſays he, , which we can by no Means approve. 


Supper, after Conſecration and Benediction, the Bread is 


changed, and paſſes into the Body itſelf of Jeſus Chriſt, 


and the Wine into his Blood, by the Efficacy of the Holy 
Gho#t : And a little lower, When Jeſus Chriſt gave the 
Communion to his Diſciples, he gave them the Fleſh be 
wore, and the Blood he had in his Body. Not that in 
the Adminiſtration of the divine Myſteries, the Body of 
Jeſus Chriſt, which aſcended into Heaven, comes down 
from it; for it would be Blaſpbemy to ſay it: But the 
Matter of the Sacrament is changed, and transformed 
by the Grace of the Holy Gboſt; and the Invocation of 
him «who operates and conſummates the Sacrament into 
the true Body of the Lord. That was done in the Supper 

110 N which 


by the Words of the Lord, 
Jeremiah, Patriarch of Conſtan- 


The ' 
Doctrine of the Holy Church is, then, that in the ſacred” 
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which Jeſus Chriſt made 10 his Diſciples, and that is 
done in ours. And afterwards the true Body 4 
Chriſt is contained under the Species of the leauened 
Bread. 85 
That he proves the ſame Thing by the Anſwer of 
the Greeks to the Queſtions of the Cardinal of Guiſe, 
rinted at Bail in 1571, and ſays, that a few Tears 
fore, in a Converſation ith a Greek Biſhop, who 
was learned enough; he maintained the T, ranſubſtantiation 
in a clear Manner, and proved it by St. Chryſoſtom, 
clariſſme confitebatur, & ex Chryſoſtomo tueri conabatur. 

That he quotes afterwards the Teſtimony of Gaſpar 
Pucirus, a famous Hiſtorian and Phyſician, and of 
Sandius, an Engliſhman, in his Mirror of Europe, 
p. 233. where he ſays clearly, that the Greeks are 
agreed with the Romans on the Tranſubſtantiation, on 
the Sacrifice, and on the whole Body of the Maſs. Of 
Poterus and of Petrus Arcadius. 

Therefore I am not a little ſurprized, ſays he, that 
the Biſhop Thomas Morton, in the third Book he has 
made of the Sacrament of the Euchariſt, denies that the 
Patriarch Jeremiah has believed the Tranſubſtantiation ; 
and that to prove it he alledges theſe Wards extracted from 
the As of the Theologians of Wittemberg, with the 
Patriarch Jeremiah. Non enim his nominis tantum 
communicatio eſt, ſed rei identitas & enim vera corpus 
& ſanguis Chriſti myſteria ſunt, non quod hec in corpus 
humanum tranſmutentur, ſed nos in illa melioribus 
prævalentibus. For Jeremiah does not deny, ſays For- 
befius, in that Paſſage, the Tranſubſtantiation of the 
Bread into the Body of Feſus Chrift, but the Tranſub- 
ftantiation of the Body and Blood of Jeſus Chrift, into a 
human Body, according to what St. Auguſtin ſays, Non 
tu te mutabis in me, ſed ego mutabor in te, 

For my Part I am of Opinion, that if both Parties 
(I mean the Roman Catholicks) would renounce for 
ſome Time their Prejudices, and a certain Animoſity 
which ſubſiſt among them; and weigh on one Side 
the Strength and En of the Word of Chriſt, 
when he inſtituted this divine Sacrament, This is my 
Body, This is my Blood, which Words are ſo expreſſive 
of themſelves, or ſo clearly ſignificative, as in all Ap- 
pearance, to admit of no Metaphor, or Amphibolo- 
gy 3 and on the other, the Incomprehenſibility of 

that Myſtery, which is infinitely above a human Ap- 
yp ion, otherwiſe it would not be a Myſtery. 

Vere they to conſider ſeriouſly on one fide, that that 
ſacred Food is only prepared for the Nouriſhment of 

our Souls, which 1s a ſpiritual Subſtance, and conſe- 
quently wants no other but a ſpiritual Food ; and on 
the other, that a glorified Body, which is immortal, 
impaſſible, and has all the other Qualities eſſential to 
a ſpiritual Subſtance, without the leaſt of the Infirmi- 
ties inſeparable from human Nature, cannot exiſt in 
any other Manner but in that of a ſpiritual Subſtance, 
which admits of no Ub:quity; there would be ſoon a juſt 
Underſtanding between the Catholicks and Proteſtants 
on that important Subject: But each Party abounds in 
his own Senſe, and the one would ſubmit that pro- 
found Myſtery to Reaſon, while the others endeavour 
to prove it incomprehenſible, 

here are ſeveral other Points controverted between 
the Catholicks and Proteſtants, with regard to the 
Enucharif ; the Principal whereof is the Celebration of 
the Eucharif, which the Catholicks believe a Sacrifice, 
and the Proteſtants deny it ; and the Communion un- 
der both Kinds. 

To ſtate clearly the firſt Queſtion, viz. If the Cele- 
bration of the Eucbariſt, which the Catholicks call 
Maſs, be a Sacrifice, We muſt obſerve firſt, that a 
Sacrifice is an outward Worſhip, rendered to God 
alone, and proceeding from an inward Affection. 
There are five Things required to this Worſhip, viz. 
1. The Miniſter who offers the Sacrifice. 2. The 
Matter of the Sacrifice. 3. The Form. 4. The 
Place. 5. The End of the Sacrifice. The Miniſter 
of the Sacrifice is the Prieſt. The Matter, is the 
Thing offered to God. The Form is the Conſi 
tion, or Mutation of the Thing offered. The Place, 


where the Sacrifice is offered, is the Altar: And there 
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Eucbariſtict, whereby 


may be four Ends of a Sacrifice. 1 The 1 
ledgment of the < e Authori which know. p 
over us. 2. Thankigiving for the Benefits God by ort 
received from him. 3. Aſking for new Faber 


4. The Expiation of Sins. Hence 
ſtinguiſhed four Sorts of Sactifices, 1. Tir di. 
tick, whereby we declare ourſelves Serv 
to whom we are indebted for all we haye 
Favours we have received. g. Impetrat the 
how aſk new Fayours. 4. Propitiatory, 2 wendy 
endeavour to appeaſe that ve 
our Sins. | n lorgive us 
Therefore, ſay the Roman Catholic 
conſider Man in three different — * may 
from the Beginniug of the World to our preſen Mons, 
viz. the State of Nature, the State of Moſes Time, 
and the State of Grace, or of the Goſpe] Her 
of Nature, thoſe of t W of N 
the Law of the Goſpel le and thoſe of 
e of Nature, there have F 
fices of Abel, Noah, Abraham, Mae, * den. 
and J7ob.— In the Law of Meſes, there have benny 
tims, Libations, and Immolations. Likewiſe H 1 
cauſts Victims for Sins, and pacifick Victims. fry 
the Law of the Goſpel there are two Sacris * 
bloody one, whereby Chriſt has been offered on 14? 
Altar of the Croſs, to God the Father, for the Expia- 
tion of our Sins; and another unbloody, whereby the 
ſame Chriſt is offered every Day on the Altar, under 
the L of the Bread and Wine. ; 

e Things preſuppoſed, continue the 
Queſtion is, if the unbloody Sacrifice, A, * 3 
the Sacrifice of the Maſs, be properly and truly a Sa- 
crifice. Themſelves anſwer this Queſtion in the Af. 
firmative, and endeavour to prove their Aſſertion in 
various Manners. Firſt, from the Types or Figures 
of the Old Teſtament ; ſecondly, from the Prophecy 
of Malachi ; thirdly, from the Converſation of Chriſt 
with the Woman from Samaria; fourthly, from the 
Apoſtle St. Paul; and fifthly, from the unanimous 
Conſent of the antient Fathers; and form of all theſe 
Teſtimonies, as many Arguments. 

Their firſt Argument is this : In the Old Teſtament, 
ſay they, there have been three very conſiderable Fi- 
gures or Types of the Celebration of the EucabriF, 
I, The Oblation of Bread and Wine made by Melchi- 
ſedech. 2. The Celebration of the Paſchal” Lamb. 
3. The perpetual Sacrifice ; which three Figures were 
true Sacrifices. Therefore the Celebration of the 
Eucharif is a true Sacrifice. They prove the Conſe- 
22 by that the Shadow or Figure is more imper- 

ect in its Kind, than the Things it repreſents: And 
therefore, to be a Sacrifice, was a ſort of Perfection in 
the Type or Figure of the Celebration of the Eucharis, 
which muſt be far greater in that Celebration. 

Their ſecond Argument is taken from the Prophet 
Malachi; who foretold, Chap. i. 11. That from ths 
riſing of the Sun even unto the going down of the ſame, 
and in every Place, Incenſe and a pure Offering would bs 
offered to the Lord ; they aſk, what could be that pure 
Offering, mentioned by the Prophet, but the Body 
and Blood of Chriſt under the Species of the Bread and 
Wine? as the antient Fathers have interpreted it. 

Their third Argument is, from the Converſation of 
Chriſt with the Woman of Semaria : Where he tells 
her, that the Difference between the Judaical, Samarr 
tan, and Chriſtian Sacrifice, is, that the Judaica and 
Samaritan Sacrifice have been fixed to a certain Place, 
but the Chriſtian Sacrifice will be offered throughout 
the whole Earth. He ſays, beſides, that the tuo 
former were imperfect, but the third is to be 3 of 
fe& Sacrifice. Therefore, conclude they, the C 
ſtians have a Sacrifice, properly ſo call d, which 2 

be offered every where; which Sacrifice 15 not => 
bloody one of the Croſs, which has been offer'd 

once, and but in one Place; conſequently it mult f. 
the unbloody Sacrifice of the Eucharts, which 1s cl. 
fer'd every Day, and every where. 
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fourth Argument is from the Apoſtle St. 
7 1 Corinth. x. 19. where he diſtinguiſhes three 


es or Altars: One where the Gentiles 
S Idols or Devils: The other where the 
offer Victims to God from among Animals: 
Jen che third where the Chriſtians offer the Body and 
Blood of Chriſt, under the Species of the Bread and 
Wine : But wherefore? to prove that the Corinthians 
abſtain from the Fleſh which has been offered to 
1dols; which he does in this Manner. He who eats 
of the Victims which have been offered to Idols, be- 
Partaker of an idolatrous Sacrifice, and conſe- 

Bur who are Chriſtians, 


Moſaical Altar 
2 eat Y the Things offer'd in Sacrifice to Idols, 
are Partakers of an idolatrous Altar and Sacrifice: But 
no Body can be Partaker of the Lord's Table, and 
of the Table of Devils; therefore if you will be Par- 
takers of the Altar of Chriſt, you muſt abſtain from 
the Altar of Idols. : 

They take their fifth Argument from the antient 
Fathers, who, ſay they, ſpeak ſo clearly of the Sacri- 
fce of the Eucharif, that no Body can doubt of their 
Sentiments on that Subject: Which they endeavour 

to prove in ſeveral Manners. Firſt, Becauſe the Fa- 
thers make uſe of the Terms, Sacrifice, Oblation, 
Victim, to offer, to ſacrifice, to immolate. Secondly, 
They want Altars for the Celebration of the Eucba- 
ri; and Altars are not erected but for a Sacrifice. 
Thirdly, They call the Miniſters, who offer the Eu- 
chariſt, Prieſts ; and the chief Office of Prieſts is to 
offer a Sacrifice, Heb. v. 1, 3, 8. Fourthly, They 
fay that Melchiſedech has been a true Prieſt, who has 
offered Bread and Wine in Sacrifice, and thereby has 
repreſented the unbloody Sacrifice which Chriſt inſti- 
tated under the Species of Bread and Wine, at his 
laſt Supper; for which Reaſon Chriſt is called in the 
Scripture 2 according che Order — Melchi- 
Alec h. 5. they f f e Proph Mala. 
2 heretofore — ppg fe 
Euchariſt. The Catholicks ſay, that it is not ne- 
ceſſary to quote the Paſſages of the Fathers on that 
Subject, ſince even their own Enemies confeſs, that 
the Fathers agree in this with the Catholicks, eſpe- 
cially Luck. in lib. de Miſſd privatd. Calvin, lib. 4. 
inftitut. c. 19. 5 1. 12. Kemmnitius, in exam. concil. Tri- 
dent. and others. 

The Proteſtants object, againſt this Sentiment, that 
a Sacrifice muſt be offered to God, and not eaten by 
Men; that the Eucharid is eaten, and conſequently 
ij not a. Sacrifice. 

The Roman Catholicks anſwer, that the laſt Part 
of the Major, or this Argument, viz. that a Sacriſice 
is not eaten by Men, is falſe; for the Paſchal Lamb 
was a true Sacrifice; and notwithſtanding was eaten 
by the Hebrews : Likewiſe, the Peace- Offerings were 
Sacrifices; and Part of it was apply d to the Uſe of the 

Prieſts, and of thoſe who offer d them. — 
The Proteſtants object farther; that what is a Sa- 
crament cannot be together a Sacrifice; that the 
Eucburiſt 2 therefore cannot be a 
Sarifice, They prove the Major by the fition 
which is — — — fr in 
Sacrament we receive ſomething from God; and in 
2. Sacrifice we give ſomething to God; when as the 
Manner of the A and that of the Given can- 
not bo conſiſtent in one and the ſame Thing, 
The Anſwer oll the Roman Catholicks to this Ob- 
)<Rion is, that the Major is falſe, 
Laber Ativerſariess for Pleſſis Mornt, . a 


Lamb, was both a: Sacrament and a Sacrifice; 
Vhich:is likewiſe the Sentiment of St. Thomas, - and of 
kveral other Scholaſticks, notwithſtanding that in the 


f the Sacrifice of the 
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Sacrament we' receive ſomething from God, and in 
the Sacrifice we offer ſomething to God; becauſe thoſe 
two Things may be conſiſtent together, as is evident 
in the Paſchal Lamb. For if it was not licit to offer to 
God what we receive from him, there would be no 
Sacrifice, according to this Paſſage, the firſt of Chroni- 
cles xxix. 4. For all Things come of thee, and of thine 
own have we given thee. 4 

The third Objection of the Proteſtants is, that 
Chriſt, when he inſtituted the Euchariſt, did not ſay 
offer, but eat, and drink, therefore the Encharif, by 
Chriſt's Inſtitution, is not a Sacrifice, but only a Sa- 
crament. | 

To this the Catholicks anſwer, that tho' rig, in 
the Inſtirution of the Euchariſt, did not uſe the Term 
offer, he nevertheleſs uſed another equivalent to it, 
when he ſaid, Do this in Remembrance of me; that is 
to ſay, after this, you muſt celebrate the Eucbariſt 
which have now inſtituted, for a Thankſgiving in Re- 
membrance of my Death, which I am going to ſuffer 
for you and all the human Race. 

The fourth Objection is, that ChrjFt is Prieſt to all 
Eternity : Therefore he has no Succeſſor or Vicar, in 
the Sacerdoce or Prieſthood ; therefore there are no 
Prieſts now upon Earth, and conſequently no Sacrifice; 
which is co d by the Apoſtle, Heb. 7. where he 
ſays, that there were ſeveral Prieſts in the Old Teſta: 
ment, who ſucceeded one another, becauſe every one of 
them was mortal; but ChriF is immortal, and there- 
fore wants no Succeſſors and Vicars. 

To this the Catholicks anſwer, that there is a great 
Difference between being another's Succeſſor, and be- 
ing his Vicar or Miniſter; for a Succeſſor is equal 
in Dignity and Power to his Predeceſſor, but not a 
Miniſter or Vicar; beſides, a Succeſſor is not efta- 
bliſhed but after the Deceaſe or Depoſition of his Pre- 
deceſſor, when as a Miniſter or Vicar is eſtabliſhed, 
while the Perſon whoſe Miniſter or Vicar he is, is yet 
living; as is evident in a Prince, who has no Succeſ- 
ſor while he lives, or remains poſſeſſed of his Dignity z 
though he has Miniſters or Vicegerents, who are ſub- 
ſervient to him. Likewiſe, Chr: has no Succeſſor in 
the Sacerdoce, with an Equality of Power, becauſe he 
lives eternally, as very well obſerved by the Apoſtle ; 
but he has Miniſters or Vicars, who are ſubſervient to 
him in the ſacerdotal Office. 

The fifth Objection is, that the Sacrifice of the 
Croſs, was of an infinite Efficacy : Therefore we want 
no other Sacrifice, and to multiply ſo many Sacrifices 
of the Maſs, is nothing elſe but denying the Virtue 
and Sufficiency of the Sacrifice of the Crofs. 

The Catholicks anſwer, that the Sacrifice of the. 
Croſs was of an infinite Efficacy for our Sanctification ; 
and that we want no other Sacrifice of the Croſs, nor 
a Repetition of the ſame Sacrifice; or, what is the 
ſame Thing, we do not want that another Chris ſhould 
die for us; or that the ſame Chriſt ſhould oftener die: 
For in dying once, he has ſufficiently ſatisfy'd God 
the Father for us, Heb. xvi. 28. and xx. 14. but that 
notwithſtanding there are two Things neceſſary ; firſt 
that we ſhould remember ſo ſignal a Benefit; the o- 
ther, that the Spirit of that-Benefit ſhould be applied 
to us: Which two Things are done by the Sacrifice 
> Sox Maſs, and the other Means ordered by 

The other Point in Controverſy, is the Communion 
under both Kinds, practiſed by the Proteſtants, who 
reproach the Catholicks, firſt, that contrary to the o- 
pen Inſtitution, and the 3 of Chriſt, they give 
the Euchariſt to the Laicks under one Kind only; ſe. 
condly, that thereby they defraud them of the other 
Part of their Inheritance, left them by Chriſt. For 


Teſtament in my 

— A — they deprive the Laicks of the other 
eritance, in not giving them the Blo 

but only the Fleſh. N a 


The Catholicks anſwer, in their own Defence, that 
all 
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all that is objected againſt them by the Proteſtants, 


on this Subject, is falſe. Firſt, ſay they, it is falſe 
that there is a 3 of Chriſt, whereby the Laicks are 
obliged to take the Communion under both Kinds. 
Secondly, it is likewiſe falſe that the Euchariſt under 
both Kinds, is the Inheritance bequeathed to us by 
Chriſt, in the New Teſtament. Thirdly, it is equally 
falſe, that they give only the Fleſh to the Laicks, and 
not the Blood. Let's ſee at preſent, how they prove 
theſe three Aſſertions. 

They prove the firſt Aſſertion (viz. that there is 
no Precept of Chriſt, whereby the Laicks are obliged 
to take the Communion under both Kinds) in two 
Manners. Firſt, becauſe, ſay they, their Adverſaries 
cannot find ſuch Precept in the Scripture, which Ad- 
verſaries are of three Kinds, viz. the Huſſites, Luthe- 
rant, and Calviniſts, who all ſearch that Precept, but 
none of them can find it. The Huſſitęs ſearch it in 
theſe Words, Jobn vi. 53. Except ye eat the Fleſh of 
the Son of God, and drink his Blood, ye have no Life in 
you. But the Lutherans deny it, and declare, that 
there is not the leaſt Word throughout all that 


Chapter, which can be underſtood of the Sacrament - 


of the Euchariſt, therefore, themſelves ſearch it in 
thoſe of Luke xxii. 19. Do this. But Calvin contra- 
dicts it, and maintains, that thoſe Words were ad- 
dreſſed to the Prieſts alone, and not to the Laicks. 
Therefore himſelf ſearches that Precept in theſe of St. 
Matthew xxvi. 27. Drink ye all of it; but, ſay they 
again, St. Mark declares that thoſe Words were di- 
rected to the Apoſtles alone, when he adds, And they 
all drank of it. Whence they conclude, that their 
Adverſaries do not agree among themſelves on that 
Precept, but on the contrary, differ in ſuch a Man- 
ner, that where ſome of them imagine to have found 
that Precept, the others deny it. 

Secondly, they ſay, that they on the contrary, can 
prove by the Authority of the Fathers, and the unani- 
mous Conſent of the Church, that one Kind ſuffices. 
Thoſe Fathers they quote to ſupport their Sentiment, 
are, St. Jerom, St. Chryſoſtom, St. Auguſtin, Theophy- 
laftus, and ſeveral others; who aſſure, firſt, that 
Chriſt gave the Zuchariſt to the two Diſciples at Emmaus, 
under one Kind. Secondly, who ſay, that in the 
Time of the Apoſtles, it was common to give the 
Communion under one Kind only, and prove it from 
this of the As ii. And they perſevering in the Doctrine 
of the Apoſtles, and the Communion of breaking Bread, 
and in Prayers; or as Syrus tranſlates it, they communi- 
cated in Prayers, and in the Fraction of the Euchariſt. 
And from this other of the As xx. 7. And upon the 
firſt Day of the Week, when the Diſciples came together 
to break Bread. Thirdly, who ſay, that after the Time 
of the Apoſtles, one Kind was uſed. 

They prove their ſecond Aſſertion, (viz. that Chriſt 
has not left us in the New Teſtament the Eucharift 
under both Kinds, by way of Inheritance, or Legacy, 
(as pretended by their Adverſaries) in this Manner: 
Becauſe, ſay they, as God, in the Old Teſtament, 

romiſed the Hebrews the Land of Canaan by way of 
| Ke (Pfal. cxl. 11. and Levit. xx. 14.) Like- 
wiſe, in the New, he promiſed us Eternal Life by 
way of Inheritance, (Tit. iti. 7. and Heb. ix. 15.) 
not the Euchariſt. Neither have we ever read in 
the Scripture that we are the Heirs of the Euchariſt, 
or of the Fleſh and Blood of Chriſt, but of the Eter- 
nal Life, or the Kingdom of Heaven, (Rom. viii. 17. 
Tit. üi. 7. and James ii. 5.) They confirm this Proof 
thus: Becauſe the Manna was the Figure of the Eu- 
chariſt; but the Manna was not the Inheritance of 
the Hebrews, but a Food, or Viatick, for their Re- 
fection in their Way to the Land of Canaan, which 
was their Inheritance. Therefore, likewiſe, the Eu- 
chariſt is not our Inheritance, but a Viatick, for our 
Refection, during our Journey from Time to Eternal 
Life, which is the Inheritance promiſed to us, 

To this the Proteſtants object the Paſſage of St. 
Luke, xxii. 20. and of the firſt Epiſtle to the Corin- 
thians, Xi. 25. This Cup is the New Teſtament of my 
Blood, To which the Catholicks anfwer, that the 


EUCHARIST. 


done, according 


Senſe of theſe Words is not this: | 

is in this Cup is the New 3 e which 
left by me; but quite otherwiſe, as * Jai p Legacy 
Matthew and St. Mark, when they 14 rd by dt. 
Blood of the New Teftament i. e. This I 1s my 
which gives a Sanction to the New Teſtame mY Blood 
Chriſt oppoſes the New Teſtament to he Where 
his Blood to the Blood of the Victims F id; and 
Old Teſtament has been confirmed by the B U the 
Animals; the New has, likewiſe, been corp." a 
the Blood of Chriſt. And as Moſes ſaid fn. 
Teſtament, Exod. xxiv. 8. Behold the Ba . Od 
Covenant which the Lord has made with you at the 
Apoſtle, Heb. ix. 19. For when Moſes bad fouk the 
Precept to all the People according to the Law wha 
the Blood of Calves and of Goats, ſaying thi e look 
Blood of the Teſtament which God has enjoy 1 hs the 
Likewiſe Chriſt ſays of the New, Th 0 You, 
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the New Teftament. It ſhould be ſaid, accordin to 
Adverſaries, continue they, this Blood of Chr the 


New Teſtament ; i. e. the Inheritance left 
Teſtament. Likewiſe this Blood of th 
Goats, is the Old Teſtament, i. e. the Inher; 

to the Old Teſtament, which is very '* * 1 

They prove their third Aſſertion, viz. that the 
Laicks receive under one Kind, not the ſole Fleſh of 
Chriſt, but the Fleſh and Blood together; or that 
Chriſt is no leſs contain'd entire under one Kind than 
under both ; by that Chriſt is immortal, according to 
this, Rom. vi. 9. Chrift being raiſed from the Dead 
dies no more. Therefore the Fleth and Blood, Soul 
and Divinity of Chriſt, remain always join'd or united 
together; and conſequently as the Fleſh of Chriſt is 
under the Species of the Bread; his Blood, Soul, and 
Divinity, muſt be there likewiſe ; whence it follows, 
that there is no leſs Fruit receiv d from one Species 
than from both; ſince the whole Fruit is receiv'd 
from the Preſence of Chriſt, who is no leſs preſent 
under one Element, than under both, 

It may be aſked why, then, the Prieſts are not con- 
tented with one Species, as they command the La- 
icks to be contented with one Species? To which 
the Catholicks anſwer, that the Eucharif is not only a 
Sacrament, but likewiſe a Sacrifice; that the End of 
a Sacrament can be anſwered by one Species, but 
that the End of a Sacrifice requires both Species; that, 
therefore, the Laicks who receive the Euchariſt as a 
Sacrament, can be contented with one Species, but 
the Prieſts who offer it as a Sacnfice, take both 
Kinds. 

The Huſſites object to this, this Paſſage, Unleſs you 
eat the Fleſh of the Son of Man, and drink bis Blood, 
you will not have Life within you. To which the Ca 
tholicks anſwer, that thoſe Words contain in Fact, a 
Precept of taking the Euchariſt ; but not of taking it 
under both Kinds, ſince no Mention is made of the 
Species of the Bread and Wine, but of the Fleſh 
and Blood, which both can be taken under one 
Kind. 

The Lutherans object, Do this in Remembrance of 
me. The Catholicks anſwer, that theſe Words were 
ſpoken after eating the Bread, not after raking the 
Cup. Whence therefore cannot be inferr'd the Pre- 
cept of taking the Cup. : * 

The Calviniſs object this Paſſage, Drink ye all of - 
The Catholicks anſwer, that this was faid to the A- 

ſtles only, who were then preſent. For when C 

ad divided the Eucbariſtical Bread, and had * 
the Apoſtles every one his Part, it being impoſſi 15 it 
divide the Cup in the ſame Manner, he preſenter he 
whole to one of them, with this Caution, Fir, and 
ſhould not drink it all, but only take ſome — 
forward it afterwards to the reſt of the Apo I 
every one in his Turn. That therefore theſe 855 
Drink ye all of it, have the ſame Significauon 28. 
of St. Luke, Chap. xxii. 17. Take ibis and mes 
among yourſelves ; i. e. one mult not py, bich was 
but every one muſt drink ſome of it: br 
to St, Mark, and they . 
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Proteſtants borrow alſo ſeveral Objections from 
— Fathers ; and firſt, from St. Cyprian, who, 
in a Sermon on the Lord's Supper, ſpeaks thus : The 
Law forbids the Uſe of Blood, the Goſpel commands to 
Jrink it. The Catholicks anſwer, that St. Cyprian, to 
Drove the Precept of drinking Blood, quotes this Paſ- 
E. Unleſs ye eat the Fleſh of the Son of Man, and 
drink his Blood, you'll not have Life within you. But 
that Precept, as we have prov'd already, ſay they, 
does not require both Kinds, but eating the Fleſh, 
and drinking the Blood, which can be done under one 
Kind; which St. Cyprian inſinuates, when he adds, 
drinking and eating are to the ſame . as if he 
had fad, it is the ſame Thing to eat Chriſt, as to drink 
Chriſt. Therefore whoever eats him under one Kind, 
not only eats his Fleſh, but likewiſe drinks his Blood ; 
and r 18 the evangelical Precept, 

entioned by St. Cyprian. x | 
7% They objec, ſecondly, from St. Chryſoſtom , 
Hom. 18. on the laſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, where 
that Father ſays, And there is no Difference between the 
Prieſt and the Slave, in the Participation of the ſacred 
Myſteries; for we'are all judged equally worthy to re- 
ceive them ; for it is not now, as it was under the Law, 
when the Prieſt uſed to eat one Part, and the People the 
other Part; and the People were not permitted to par- 
take of thoſe Things, whereof the Prieſt was Partaker. 
But at preſent it is not ſo, for one Body is propoſed to all, 
and one Cup. ; 
The Catholicks anſwer, that there is no Mention 
made in this Place of the Precept of both Kinds ; and 
that St. Chryſaſtom does not diſpute here of ſuch a Pre- 
cept, but only aſſigns the Difference between the Sacri- 
fices of the Old Teſtament and of the New. For in the 
Old Teſtament, the Prieſt eat one Part of the Sacri- 
fice, and the People the other; but in the New Teſta- 
ment, both the Prieſt and the People, eat equally the 
whole Victim. That all Chriſt is to be eaten and 
drank by both; and that St. Chryſoſtom underſtands 
nothing elſc. That as to what he adds, that the ſame 
Body, and the ſame Cup, is propoſed to both; it 
muſt not be underſtood of the Sacramental Species, 
but of the Fleſh and Blood of Chriſt. For the Senſe 
is not, that the ſame Species of Bread, and the ſame 
Species of Wine, is propoſed to all indifferently, 
Laicks and Prieſts, ſince every, one receives, each his 
Part, really diſtin&t, of the conſecrated Bread and 
Wine; but that the ſame Fleſh, and the ſame Blood 
of Chrif, is propoſed to all; ſo that the Prieſt re- 
ceives nothing of the Fleſh, and of the Blood, bur 
what the Laicks receive likewiſe ; and in that he puts 
the Diffegence between the Prieft and People of 
both Laws. 
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Their third Objection is, that the Pope St. Leo, in 
the fourth Sermon for the Quadraggſima, ſpeaks thus 
to the Manichæans; they receive the Body of Chrilt with 


an unworthy Mouth, and decline, entirely, drinking the - 
Blood of our Redemption. The Catholicks anſwer, that 


St. Leo does not condemn the Communion under one 
Species, which was then practiſed in the Catholick 


Church; but in the Manichæans, who, by a ſacnile- 


gious Superſtition, abſtained from the Cup; either 
becauſe they imagined that Wine was the Gall of the 


Dragon, or becauſe they denied that Chrif# was real - 


ly dead, and had ſpilt a real Blood. 
Their fourth Objection is taken from Pope Gelaſſus, 


who, apud grat. c. comperimus, de conſecr. diſtinct. 2. 


ſpeaks in theſe Terms, We find that ſome have taken 
only the Portion of the ſacred Body, and abſtain from the 
Cup of the ſacred Blood, which without doubt, proceeds 
from I do not know what Superſtition , therefore we 
will have them take the whole Sacrament, or be de- 
prived from taking it at all; fince the Diviſion of one, 
and the ſame Myſtery, cannot be mads without a great 
Sacrilege. The Catholicks anſwer, that this Objection 
is like the preceding one, that Pope Gela/ius does not 
reprimand the Catholicks who abſtained from the 


Cup; but the Manicheens, who abſtained from it by 


Superſtition, 
The fifth Objection is deduced from Reaſon ; Al! 

the Hebrews, ſay they, drank of that ſpiritual Rock 

which followed them, 1 Cor. x. 4. therefore all Chri- 


ſtians muſt drink of the Blood of Chrif, for that 


Water was the Figure of that Blood, The Catholicks 
anſwer, that they convince their Adverſaries by that 
very Argument; for if that Water was the Figure of 
the Euchariſt, it favours one Kind, not both. We 


muſt obſerve, ſay they, that there have been various. 


Figures of the Euchariſt. 1. The Bread and Wine of 
Melchiſedech. 2. The Shew-Bread. 3. The Bread 
under the Aſhes of the N Elias. 4. The Man- 
na. 5. The Water from the Rock. 6. The Paſchal 
Lamb. 7. The Moſaical Sacrifice; all which, ex- 
cept the firſt, repreſent the Euchariſt under one Kind: 
Their Adverſaries, continue they, do not acknowledge 
the firſt, therefore, according to them, there is no 
Figure which repreſents both Kinds; and when they 
inter that all the Hebrews have drank the Water from 
the Rock, and conſequently all the Chriſtians ought to 
drink the Blood of Chrift, they admit that, but fay, 
that we are not convinced thereby of the e 


of both Kinds; ſince we can eat the Fleſh of Chris, 


and drink his Blood under one Kind; as they believe 
they have ſufficiently proved. 


0 UTYCHIANS, were Hereticks, who ap- 
| peared towards the Middle of the fifth Century; 
us denominated from Eutycbes, the Archimandrite, 
or Abbot of a Monaſtery at Conſtantinople. 

Eutyches has courageouſly oppoſed the Errors of 
Neftorius, and prov'd very ſerviceable to the Fathers 
of the Council of Epheſus, near the Emperor, but in 
flying from one Precipice, he fell into another, and was 
the Inventor of an Hereſy, as deteſtable as that which 
had been but lately condemn'd. For he had the fa- 
crilegious Preſumption, to teach that our bleſſed Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, was not conſubſtantial to us according 
to the Fleſh, having a celeſtial Body, which had paſ- 
ſed through the Virgin Mary, as through a Channel; 
8 there had been two Natures in him before the 


had remained but one compoſed of both. 

By this new Impiety, it could have been reaſonably 

ſaid, that Jeſus Chriſt was crucified between Neſtorius 

and Eutyches, as he had been between two Thieves. 
82 os 


poſtatical Union ; but that after that Union, there , 


EUTTCHIANS 


Since the one robb'd him of the Unity of Perſon, and 
the other of the Diſtinction of Natures ; which was 
deſtroying the Myſtery of his Incarnation, and his 
theandrical State, i. e. divinely human, and humanly 
divine. Eutyches himſelf, fell, then, without per- 


ceiving it, into N For if in Feſus Chriſt 
1 


there had been two diſtin Natures before the 


Union, there had been, then, two Perſons, which 


was the Opinion of Neſtorius. And how could one 
ſingle Nature remain? For it was neceſſary, either that 
one of the two ſhould be deſtroy' d, or changed into 
the other; or that both ſhould be abſorbed, and 
changed into a third; or that remaining entire, that 


which was left ſhould be made of them; all which 


Manners were equally ridiculous and impious. 

But Theodoret, in his ſecond Dialogue, informs us, 
that Eutyches believed that the human Nature, had 
been abſorbed by the divine Nature; as if a Drop of 
Honey ſhould chance to fall into the Sea, it would not 
periſh, but only would be abſorb'd in that Element. 

| 11 P . Eutycbes's 
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all that is objected againſt them by the Proteſtants, 
on this Subject, is falſe. Firſt, ſay they, it is falſe 
that there is a Precept of Chriſt, whereby the Laicks are 
obliged to take the Communion under both Kinds. 
Secondly, it is likewiſe falſe that the Euchariſt under 
both Kinds, is the Inheritance bequeathed to us by 
Chriſt, in the New Teſtament. Thirdly, it is equally 
falſe, that they give only the Fleſh to the Laicks, and 
not the Blood. Let's ſee at preſent, how they prove 
theſe three Aſſertions. 

They prove the firſt Aſſertion (viz. that there is 
no Precept of Chriſt, whereby the Laicks are obliged 
to take the Communion under both Kinds) in two 
Manners. Firſt, becauſe, ſay they, their Adverſarics 
cannot find ſuch Precept in the Scripture, which Ad- 
verſaries are of three Kinds, viz. the Huffites, Luthe- 
rant, and Calviniſts, who all ſearch that Precept, but 
none of them can find it. The Huffites ſearch it in 
theſe Words, John vi. 53. Except ye eat the Fleſh of 
the Son of God, and drink his Blood, ye have no Life in 
you. But the Lutherans deny it, and declare, that 
there is not the leaſt Word throughout all that 
Chapter, which can be underſtood of the Sacrament: 
of the Euchariſt; therefore, themſelves ſearch it in 
thoſe of Luke xxii. 19. Do this. But Calvin contra- 
dicts it, and maintains, that thoſe Words were ad- 
dreſſed to the Prieſts alone, and not to the Laicks. 
Therefore himſelf ſearches that Precept in theſe of St. 
Matthew xxvi. 27. Drink ye all of it; but, ſay they 
again, St. Mark declares that thoſe Words were di- 
rected to the Apoſtles alone, when he adds, And they 
all drank of it. Whence they conclude, that their 
Adverſaries do not agree among themſelves on that 
Precept, but on the contrary, differ in ſuch a Man- 
ner, that where ſome of them imagine to have found 
that Precept, the others deny it. 

Secondly, they ſay, that they on the contrary, can 
prove by the Authority of the Fathers, and the unani- 
mous Conſent of the Church, that one Kind ſuffices. 
Thoſe Fathers they quote to ſupport their Sentiment, 
are, St. Jerom, St. Chryſoſtom, St. Auguſtin, Theophy- 
lactus, and ſeveral others; who aſſure, firſt, that 
Chriſt gave the Zuchariſt to the two Diſciples at Emmaus, 
under one Kind. Secondly, who ſay, that in the 
Time of the Apoſtles, it was common to give the 
Communion under one Kind only, and prove it from 
this of the As ii. And they perſevering in the Doctrine 
of the Apoſtles, and the Communion of breaking Bread, 
and in Prayers; or as Syrus tranſlates it, they communi- 
cated in Prayers, and in the Frattion of the Euchariſt. 
And from this other of the As xx. 7. And upon the 
firſt Day of the Week, when the Diſciples came together 
to break Bread. Thirdly, who ſay, that after the Time 
of the Apoſtles, one Kind was uſed. 

They prove their ſecond Aſſertion, (viz. that Chriſt 
has not left us in the New Teſtament the Eucharift 
under both Kinds, by way of Inheritance, or Legacy, 
(as pretended by their Adverſaries) in this Manner: 
Becauſe, ſay they, as God, in the Old Teſtament, 
promiſed the Hebrews the Land of Canaan by way of 
Inheritance, (Pſal. cxl. 11. and Levit. xx. 14.) Like- 
wiſe, in the New, he promiſed us Eternal Life by 
way of Inheritance, (Tit. iii. 7. and Heb. ix. 15.) 
not the Euchariſt. Neither have we ever read in 
the Scripture that we are the Heirs of the Eucharif, 
or of the Fleſh and Blood of Chriſt, but of the Eter- 
nal Life, or the Kingdom of Heaven, (Rom. viii. 17. 
Tit. lil. 7. and James ii. 5.) They confirm this Proof 
thus: Becauſe the Manna was the Figure of the Eu- 
chariſt; but the Manna was not the Inheritance of 
the Hebrews, but a Food, or Viatick, for their Re- 
fection in their Way to the Land of Canaan, which 
was their Inheritance. Therefore, likewiſe, the Eu- 
chariſt is not our Inheritance, but a Viatick, for our 
Refection, during our Journey from Time to Eternal 
Life, which is the Inheritance promiſed to us. 

To this the Proteſtants object the Paſſage of St. 
Luke, xxii. 20. and of the firſt Epiſtle to the Corin- 
thians, xi. 25. This Cup is the New Teſtament of my 
Blood, To which the Catholicks anfwer, that the 


done, according to St, Mark, and they all drank 
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Senſe of theſe Words is not this : 

is in this Cup is the New "wth, Blood Which 
left by me; but quite otherwiſe, a exo] the Sacy 
Matthew and St. Mark, when they 14 an d by g. 
Blood of the New Teſtament; i. e. This)? This 15 my 
which gives a Sanction to the New Ten my Blood 
Chriſt oppoſes the New Teſtament to 20 Where 
his Blood to the Blood of the Victims E Id; and 
Old Teſtament has been confirmed by th 5 Us the 
Animals; the New has, likewiſe, been cos f ond df 
the Blood of Chriſt. And as Mbſes fag of mel 
Teſtament, Exod. xxiv. 8. Behold the Bl = Old 
Covenant which the Lord has made with you ; a! thy 
Apoſtle, Heb. ix. 19. For when Moſes þ od fuk d the 
Precept to all the People according to the Lam 2 
the Blood of Calves and of Goats, ſaying, thi - 
Blood of the Teſtament which God has enjoyi'd . 
Likewiſe Chriſt ſays of the New, This j; wy ry Jon. 
the New Teſtament. It ſhould be ſaid, accordins ud of 
Adverſaries, continue they, this Blood of chris our 
New Teſtament ; i. e. the Inheritance left to te New 
Teſtament. Likewiſe this Blood of the Calves a 
Goats, is the Old Teſtament, i. e. the Inheritanc = 
to the Old Teſtament, which is very abſurg, 

They prove their third Aſſertion, viz, that h 
Laicks receive under one Kind, not the ſole Fleſh. f 
Chriſt, but the Fleſh and Blood together; or gt 
Chriſt is no leſs contain'd entire under one Kind ba 
under both; by that Chriſt is immortal, accordin * 
this, Rom. vi. 9. Chrift being raiſed from the Dog 
dies no more. Therefore the Fleſh and Blood, Soul 
and Divinity of Chriſt, remain always join'd or united 
together; and conſequently as the Fleſh of Chriſt i; 
under the Species of the Bread ; his Blood, Soul, and 
Divinity, muſt be there likewiſe ; whence it follows, 
that there is no leſs Fruit receiv'd from one Species 
than from both; ſince the whole Fruit is recay'd 
from the Preſence of Chriſt, who is no leſs preſent 
under one Element, than under both, 

It may be aſked why, then, the Prieſts are not con- 
tented with one Species, as they command the La- 
icks to be contented with one Species? To which 
the Catholicks anſwer, that the Euchariſt is not only a 
Sacrament, but likewiſe a Sacrifice; that the End of 
a Sacrament can be anſwered by one Species, but 
that the End of a Sacrifice requires both Species; that, 
therefore, the Laicks who receive the Euchariſt as a 
Sacrament, can be contented with one Species, but 
the Prieſts who offer it as a Sacrifice, take both 
Kinds. 

The Huſſites object to this, this Paſſage, Unleſs you 
eat the Fleſh of the Son of Man, and drink bis Blood, 
you will not have Life within you. To which the Ca- 
tholicks anſwer, that thoſe Words contain in Fact, a 
Precept of taking the Euchariſt ; but not of taking it 
under both Kinds, ſince no Mention is made of the 
Species of the Bread and Wine, but of the Fleſh 
2 which both can be taken under one 
Kind. | 

The Lutherans object, Do this in Remembrance of 
me. The Catholicks anſwer, that theſe Words were 
ſpoken after eating the Bread, not after raking the 
Cup. Whence therefore cannot be inferr'd the Pre- 
cept of taking the Cup. Tf 

The Calviniſts object this Paſſage, Drink ye all of 
The Catholicks anſwer, that this was faid to the A- 

ſtles only, who were then preſent. For when C 

ad divided the Euchariſtical Bread, and had given © 
the Apoſtles every one his Part, it being impoſſibi M 
divide the Cup in the ſame Manner, he preſent * 
whole to one of them, with this Caution, chat 4 
ſnould not drink it all, but only take ſome of it, an 
forward it aſterwards to the reſt of the Ts . 
every one in his Turn. That therefore theſe 7 75 
Drink ye all of it, have the ſame Significaton s 1 it 
of St. Luke, Chap. xxii. 17. Take ibis and div : 
among yourſelves ; i. e. one muſt not empfy — = 
but every one muſt drink ſome of it: Whic 


of it, The 
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teſtants borrow alſo ſeveral Objections from 
* athers ; and firſt, from St. Cyprian, who, 
in a Sermon on the Lord's Supper, ſpeaks thus: The 
Law forbids the Uſe of Blood, the Goſpel commands 10 
Jrink it. The Catholicks anſwer, that St. Cyprian, to 
-ove the Precept of drinking Blood, quotes this Paſ- 
ge: Unleſs ye eat the Fleſh of the Son of Man, and 
drink his Blood, you'll not have Life within you. But 
that Precept, as we have prov'd already, ſay they, 
does not require both Kinds, but eating the Fleſh, 
and drinking the Blood, which can be done under one 
Kind; which St. Cyprian inſinuates, when he adds, 
drinking and eating are 10 the ſame Verge as if | he 
had ſaid, it is the ſame Thing to eat Chriſt, as to drink 
Chriſt, Therefore whoever eats him under one Kind, 
not only eats his Fleſh, but likewiſe drinks his Blood ; 
and conſequently IG the evangelical Precept, 
entioned by St. Cyprian. | 
m They object, 1 — „ from St. C ſaſtom, 
Hom. 18. on the laſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, where 
that Father ſays, And there is no Difference between the 
Prieſt and the Slave, in the Participation of the ſacred 
Myſteries; for we'are all judged equally worthy to re- 
ceive them; for it is not now, as it was under the Law, 
when the Prieſt uſed to eat one Part, and the People the 
other Part; and the People were not permitted to par- 
take of thoſe Things, whereof the Prieſt was Partaker. 
But at preſent it is not ſo, for one Body is propoſed to all, 
and one Cup. 
The Catholicks anſwer, that there is no Mention 
made in this Place of the Precept of both Kinds ; and 
that St. Chryſoſtom does not diſpute here of ſuch a Pre- 
cept, . but only aſſigns the Difference between the Sacri- 
fices of the Old Teſtament and of the New. For in the 
Old Teſtament, the Prieſt eat one Part of the Sacri- 
fice, and the People the other; but in the New Teſta- 
ment, both the Prieſt and the People, eat equally the 
whole Victim. That all Chri# is to be eaten and 
drank by both; and that St. Chem underſtands 
nothing elſf. That as to what he adds, that the ſame 
Body, and the ſame Cup, is propoſed to both; it 
muſt not be underſtood of the Sacramental Species, 
but of the Fleſh and Blood of Chriſt. For the Senſe 
is not, that the ſame Species of Bread, and the ſame 
Species of Wine, is propoſed to all indifferently, 
Laicks and Prieſts, ſince every, one receives, each his 
Part, really diſtin&t, of the conſecrated Bread and 
Wine; but that the ſame Fleſh, and the ſame Blood 
of Chrif, is propoſed to all; ſo that the Prieſt re- 
ceives nothing of the Fleſh, and of the Blood, bur 
what the Laicks receive likewiſe ; and in that he puts 
the Diffeyence between the Prieſt and People of 
both Laws. 


Their third Objection is, that the Pope St. Leo, in 
the fourth Sermon for the Quadrageſima, ſpeaks thus 
to the Manichæans; they receive the Body of Chriſt with 
an unworthy Mouth, and decline, entirely, drinking the - 
Blood of our Redemption. The Catholicks anſwer, that 
St. Leo does not condemn the Communion under one 
Species, which was then practiſed in the Catholick 
Church; but in the Manicheans, who, by a ſacrile- 
gious Superſtition, abſtained from the Cup; either 
becauſe they imagined that Wine was the Gall of the 
Dragon, or becauſe they denied that Chrif was real- 
ly dead, and had ſpilt a real Blood. 

Their fourth Objection is taken from Pope Gelaſſus, 


who, apud ec. c. comperimus, de conſecr. diſtinct. 2. 


ſpeaks in theſe Terms, We find that ſome have taken 
only the Portion of the ſacred Body, and abſtain from the 
Cup of the ſacred Blood, which without doubt, proceeds 


from I do not know what Superſtition ;, therefore we 


will have them take the whole Sacrament, or be de- 

prived from taking it at all; fince the Diviſion of one, 

and the ſame Myſtery, cannot be mads without a great 
Sacrilege. The Catholicks anſwer, that this Objection 

is like the preceding one, that Pope Gelaſus does not 

reprimand the Catholicks who abſtained from the 

Cup; but the Manicheans, who abſtained from it by 
Superſtition. 

The fifth Objection is deduced from Reaſon ; Al 
the Hebrews, ſay they, drank of that 8 Rock 
which followed them, 1 Cor. x. 4. therefore all Chri- 
ſtians muſt drink of the Blood of Cris, for that 
Water was the Figure of that Blood, The Catholicks 
anſwer, that they convince their Adverſaries by that 
very Argument ; for if that Water was the Figure of 
the Euchariſt, it favours one Kind, not both. We 
mult obſerve, ſay they, that there have been various. 
Figures of the Euchariſt. 1. The Bread and Wine of 
Melchiſedech. 2. The Shew-Bread. 3. The Bread 
under the Aſhes of the Prophet Elias. 4. The Man- 
na. 5. The Water from the Rock. 6. The Paſchal 
Lamb. 7. The Moſaical Sacrifice; all which, ex- 
cept the firſt, repreſent the Euchariſt under one Kind : 
Their Adverſaries, continue they, do not acknowledge 
the firſt, therefore, according to them, there is no 
Figure which repreſents both Kinds ; and when they 
inter that all the Hebrews have drank the Water from 
the Rock, and conſequently all the Chriſtians ought to 
drink the Blood of Chrift, they admit that, but ſay, 
that we are not convinced thereby of the Neceſſi 
of both Kinds; ſince we can eat the Fleſh of Ceri. 
and drink his Blood under one Kind ; as they believe 
they have ſufficiently-proved. 


EUTTCHIANS. 


Weed e were Hereticks, who ap- 


peared towards the Middle of the fifth Century; 
thus denominated from Eutyches, the Archimandrite, 
or Abbot of a Monaſtery at Conſtantinople. 

Eutyches has courageouſly oppoſed the Errors of 
Neftorius, and prov'd very ſerviceable to the Fathers 
of the Council of Epheſus, near the Emperor, but in 
flying from one Precipice, he fell into another, and was 
the Inventor of an Hereſy, as deteſtable as that which 
had been but lately condemn'd. For he had the ſa- 
crilegious Preſumption, to teach that our bleſſed Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, was not conſubſtantial to us according 
to the Fleſh, having a celeſtial Body, which had paſ- 
ſed through the Virgin Mary, as through a Channel; 


that there had been two Natures in him before the 
hypoſtatical Union; but that after that Union, there 
had remained but one compoſed of both. 


By this new Impiety, it could have been reaſonably 
ſaid, that Jeſus Chriſt was crucified between Neſtorius 


and Eutyches, as he had been between two Thieves. 
82 


Since the one robb'd him of the Unity of Perſon, and 
the other of the Diſtinction of Natures ; which was 
deſtroying the Myſtery of his Incarnation, and his 
theandrical State, i. e. divinely human, and humanly 
divine. Eutyches himſelf, fell, then, without per- 


. ceiving it, into Neſftorianiſm. For if in Feſus Chriſt 


there had been two diſtin Natures before the 

Union, there had been, then, two Perſons, which 
was the Opinion of Neſtorius. And how could one 
ſingle Nature remain? For it was neceſſary, either that 
one of the two ſhould be deſtroy'd, or changed into 
the other; or that both ould be abſorbed, and 
changed into a third; or that remaining entire, that 
which was left ſhould be made of them ; all which 
Manners were equally ridiculous and impious. 

But Theodoret, in his ſecond Dialogue, informs us, 
that Eutyches believed that the human Nature, had 
been abſorbed by the divine Nature; as if a Drop of 
Honey ſhould chance to fall into the Sea, it would not 
periſh, but only would be abſorb'd in that Element. 

| 11 P GN Eutyches's 
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Eutyches's Partiſans could not agree on the Time 
hen that Confuſion of Nature was made: Some faid 
that it was at the very Inſtant of the Conception; and 

others underſtood it after the Reſurrection and Aſcen- 
fion. This Hereſy deprived likewiſe the Virgin Mary 
of her Quality of Mother of God: For if the Body 
of Jeſus Chrif had only paſſed through her as through 
a Channel, and if ſhe had furniſhed nothing of her 
own Subſtance for the Formation of that Body, there 
could be no true Maternity; which does. not conſiſt 
only in bringing into the World, but likewiſe in be- 
getting the Child. The Eutychianiſm approached, 
likewiſe, very near the Hereſy of Valentin, of Mar- 
cion, of Apollinaris, and of Manes; who pretended 
that the Body of the Son of God had not been a true 
Body, but only a fantaſtical one, and which had ran 
from Heaven, through the Womb of Mary, as Water 
runs through a Channel, But the greateſt Impiety, 
which followed from that Unity of Nature, was, that 

by a neceſſary Conſequence the Divinity ſhould have 
ſuffer'd the Torments of the Paſſion, and even 
Death. 

Euſebius Biſhop. of Dorylea, in the Province of 
. Phryzia, and Eutyches's Friend, endeavour'd to render 
him ſenſible of the Impiety of his Opinions ; but Eu- 
tyches maintain'd them always with Obſtinacy; ſo that 
Euſebius found himſelf obliged, at laſt, to inform 
Flavian of it, who was then Biſhop of Conſtantinople, 
and conſequently Eutyches's Dioceſan, that he might 
employ his Authority to ſmother that Fire, before it 
could break into Flames, and prove as fatal to the 
Church as had been that of the Neſtorianiſm; which 
was not yet very well extinguiſhed. 

Flavian had aſſembled a Synod, at Conſtantinople, 
to judge of the Differences happened between Floren- 
tius Metropolitan of Sardes in Lydia, and two of his 
Suffragans. Euſebius enter'd that Synod, and pre- 
ſented a Requeſt againſt Eutyches, accuſing him of 
teaching a Doctrine contrary to the orthodox Faith; 
and deſiring the Biſhops to oblige him to appear, to 
anſwer to the Things which ſhould be exhibited againſt 
him. The Biſhops deſired Euſebius to take himſelf 
the Trouble to go to the Monaſtery of Eutyches, and 
endeavour to reclaim him, by fair Means, from his 
Errors: But having deſired to be excuſed from that 
Office, the Synod deputed a Prieſt and a Deacon, to 
carry to him the Requeſt which had been preſented 
againſt him; and to entreat him to come to the Sy- 
nod, and anſwer, there, the Accuſation which Euſe- 
bius had form'd againſt him. Eutyches, inſtead of 
obeying, anſwer' d, He would not come out of his 
< Monaſtery, where he was reſolved to remain, as in 
* a Tomb; that Euſebius was his Enemy, and a Ca- 
< lumniator ;z that he was ready to ſubſcribe to the Ex- 
« poſition of Faith, made by the holy Biſhops in the 

Councils of Nice and Epheſus; that if they had 
* been miſtaken-on ſome Points, he would neither re- 
« primand them, nor approve them by his Subſcrip- 
tion; becauſe he ſearched the Truth in the ſacred 
«* Scriptures alone, which were more ſecure than the 
* Expoſition of the Fathers. After this artificial 
and equivocal Anſwer, he ſays plainly, that © he ado- 
red after the Incarnation of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
one ſingle Nature in him; that he conteſſed him a 
perfect God, and a perfect Man, but having not a 
< Fleſh conſubſtantial to ours.“ This Anſwer having 
been brought to the Synod, ſhew'd plainly enough his 
Hereſy, and inſpired all thoſe who heard it with In- 
dignation and Horror. But however, to obſerve the 
Formalities uſed on ſuch Occaſions, he had a ſecond 
Citation, which was carried to him by the Prieſts 
Mammas and Theophilus. While thoſe Deputies were 
executing their Commiſſion, Euſebius inform'd the 
Aſſembly, that Eutyches had ſent a Book, he had 
compoſed, into all the Monaſteries, to corrupt the 
holy Monks, and make them ſubſcribe to his Doc- 
trine; and required that the Prieſt of the Church 
of St. John the Baptiſt, ſhould be examined on that 
Subject, to know of him, if what he advanced was 
not true. Flavian examined that Witneſs, who an- 
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ſwered, that what Enſebius had 
The Synods ſent two Prieſts an 


the Monaſteries of Conſtantinople, mc Deacons to 


Chalcedon, to get Information, if Eutyc Por thoſe 


of 
his Book to them ; who all , had ſent 
done it. an{wer'd, that he had 

At the ſame Time the Depuri 
ſent to Eutyches, came to his Monaſtery = = | 
great Number of Monks at the Gates, Th found 4 
entered with them ; and having told them * Puri 
were there to ſpeak to their Abbot, from 8 they 
they were anſwer'd, that they could not ſ © mod]; 
cauſe he was ſick ; but if they had any Thi m, be. 
to him, they might intruſt them with i. 2 fo f 
would let him know it; a Monk, aw they 
came from him with the ſame Meſſage Bur thus 
ſtill inſiſted, that they were order'd to fo. * ey 
in Perſon, they were at laſt admitted ne lim 
After he had heard read the Citation of th 8 Cell. 
he anſwer'd, as he had done the firſt Tim © Synod, 
© he was reſolv'd not to go out of his M. Thar 
and the moſt holy Archbiſhop, and the hot qa] 
could do what they pleaſed, without J Mod. 
* Trouble to any Body to come to him: 2 the 
* conſidered himſelf as cited for the third 7 he 
Mammas having made that Report, Euſchius = 
the Synod to force Eutyches to appear; but to 2 
all the juridical Formalities, he was cited for the 4. © 
Time, by Memnon Keeper of the facred Veſſ Ty _ 
phanius Prieſt, and Germanus Deacon, to a . 
17th of the Month of November. The . 4 
the Abbot Abrahamus came to make his Ex 2 
the Malady which kept him in his Bed. The 5 N 
received them; but adviſed him at the fame Lin 
to appear to juſtify himſelf if he was innocent, ang ,* 
renounce his erroneous Opinions if he was guilt 
* You know, faid the Fathers, the Zeal of his As 
* cuſer ; which is ſuch, that the Fire of others ſeems 
cold when compared to his.“ Theſe laſt Deputies 
having informed the Synod, that he aſked for 2 
Week's Delay, which was granted ; that he might 
not complain of any Precipitation in the Sentence 
which ſhould be pronounced againſt him. 

That wicked Hereſiarch, who had ſo often proteſt- 
ed, that he was determined not to go out of the 
Monaſtery, having obtained from the Synod the 
Time he had aſked, came out at laſt, and went to 
implore the Protection of Chryſopbius, to whom he had 
ſtood Godfather, to be ſaved from the Precipice he 
ſaw himſelf engag'd in. That Favourite, who go- 
vern'd entirely the Emperor Theodofius his Maſter, ob- 
tained from him, that Eutyches ſhould be conducted 
to the Synod by the Patrice Florentius, and the Silen- 
tiarius, under Pretence that he was afraid of the too 
great Power of Flavian his Enemy. He appear'd 
then, accompany*d with a great Number of Soldiers, 
of Monks, and of Meſſengers or Bailiffs. What had 
been tranſacted in the preceding Seſſions was read; 
and Euſebius, his Accuſer, having complain'd of the 
Menaces Eutyches had cauſed to be made to him, of 
having him ſent into Exile, aſked him, how the Pro- 
feſſion of Faith of St. Cyril was recited, by which that 
Father confeſſed two Natures in Chriſt, if he was of 
the ſame Sentiment? He anſwer'd, that he acknow- 
ledg*d two Natures before the Union, and but one 
after it. The Patrice Flerentius preſſed him to retract 
that Blaſphemy ; but as he perſiſted obſtinately in i, 


he was degraded by the Synod from the Prieſthood, 


deprived of the Superiority of his Monaſtery, and of 
the eccleſiaſtical Communion, as well as all thoſe who 
had any Communication with him. np 

Flavian wrote preſently after to Pope Lee, to - 
form him of what had been done, in the Condemna- 
tion of Eutyches ; and to deſire his Beatitude, that he 
would be pleaſed to let all the Biſhops, who Were 
under his Juriſdiction, know it, leſt thro' Ignorance 
ſome of them ſhould keep Correſpondence with that 
Heretick, believing him orthodox. Eutyches, on 
Side, wrote to him likewiſe a very artful Letter, 


and full of Falſhoods; whereby he aſſured him, * 
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ealed from the Judgment of the Synod 
* ra Halineſß, but that his Appeal had not been 
inded: Proteſting, at the ſame Time, that he was 
= to correct in his Opinions all that he would diſ- 
4 But to gain him on his Side, he found 
prove. 3 des 
Means to have his Diſpatches carried to Rome before 
thoſe of Flavian. Not contented with that, he en- 
gaged Theadofius to complain, that the ſynodal Acts 
had been falſified; and diſperſed thro' Conſtantinople 
Libels, where he complain'd of the Injuſtice done to 
him. Chryſephius, his Protector, procured him, the 
Year following, Letters from Theodofius to Pope Leo, 
to recommend his Innocence to him, As Leo had not 
yet received Flavian's Letter, he anſwer'd the Empe- 
ror (Epiſt. 17.) that © he prized much his Zeal for 
© the Chriſtian Religion, and to prevent Schiſms, He- 
« refies and Scandals, from making any Progreſs in 
« it. That he had receiv'd ſome Complaints from the 
« Prieft Eutyches, who proteſted to keep the Faith of 
Nice; and a Libel of Accuſation againſt the Biſhop 
Euſebius, where the particular Fact was not clearly 
« ſtated; ſo that he had wrote to Flavian to let him 
« know, that he was in the wrong not to inform him 
« of what had been done in an Affair of that Impor- 
« tance ;z but he hoped, after that Advice, he would 
« ſend him an exact Relation; thereby diſcovering 
« what was yet hidden, he would judge what could be 
« agreeable to the Evangelical and Apoſtolical Doc- 
« trine. * | | | 
Hauian anſwer'd his Letter, (Tom. 1. Epiſt. Pontif. 
pag. 165.) and inform'd him of the Impiety of Eu- 
tyches, which had obliged the Biſhops to condemn 
him; and entreating him to make of the common 
Cauſe his own Cauſe ; by declaring that the Condem- 
nation had been regularly made ; and would be plea- 
ſed to confirm by his Writings the Faith of the moſt 
pious Emperor. For the Cauſe, ſays he, wants but 
< your Conſent and Approbation, to conduct all Things 
to Tranquility and Peace: Thus the Hereſy which 
© has been invented lately, and the Troubles it has 
* cauſed, will be eaſily appeaſed, God co-operating 
* with your ſacred Letters. 
Chryſophius, who ſupported with Impatience the 
Condemnation of Zutyches, employ*d all his Artifices 
near the Emperor, to make it' fall on the Head of 
Flavian, He perſuaded him, on the frequent Com- 
plaints made by the Hereſiarch, to aſſemble Biſhops 
at Conſtantinople, to reviſe his Cauſe : In Conſequence 
thereof, Thirty were aſſembled, in Synod, in the 
Month of April, in the Baptiſtery of the great Church. 
All that paſſed in that Synod, is fairly and impar- 
tally related in my Treatiſe of the Councils; therefore 
a Repetition of the ſame, would be too tedious in this 
Place: All I can fay is, that notwithſtanding all the 
Intrigues of Eutyches, and the great Credit of his Pro- 
tector and Partiſans, his Condemnation was confirm'd 
in this Synod. Which Diſappointments being not 
capable to diſconcert Eutyches, he aſked, as a new Fa- 
vour, that Dioſcarus of Alexandria, who was infected 
with his Error, ſhould be appointed to reviſe his Affair, 
which was alſo granted by Theodofius, who for that 
Purpoſe aſſembled ® Council at Epheſus, where Dio 
Corus pres where Flavian was murther'd by Dio/- 
corus himſelf, Euſebius of Dorilæa ſent into Exile, and 
all that had been done againſt Eutyches, in the two 
Synods of Conſtantinople, broken and. annull'd ; as it 
may be ſeen at large in my Treatiſe of the Councils. 
Theodofius had wrote to Pope Leo, to deſire him to 
come to the Council; but the Term was ſo ſhort, 
that if the Pope had even the leaſt Inclination to it, 
it had been abſolutely impoſſible : For he received 
the Emperor's Letter but the Eleventh of May, and 
| he ſhould have been at Epheſus the Firſt of Augu#. 
He notwithſtanding wrote to the Emperor, to diſſuade 
from that Aſſembly, where he could not be in 
Perſon ; for, beſides that the Thing was without Ex- 
ample, the preſent Condition of the City of Rome 
-"Tould not permit him to be abſent from it. But his 
ters proving inſignificant, he reſolved to ſend his 
tes to Epbeſus; who were Julian Biſhop of Pou- 
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zol, Renatus Prieſt, Hilary Deacon; and Dulcitius his 
Notary, to repreſent him in the Council. 3 

He gave them an Epiſtle or Conſtitution, wherein 
he explains at length, and in a marvellous Manner, 
the Catholick Doctrine of the Incarnation; and tha” 
it be addreſſed to Flavin, it was nevertheleſs for all 
the Biſhops of the Church; and became afterwards 
of ſuch Authority, that eyery one receiv'd it as a 
Rule of Faith ; and the Cuſtom was introduced in the 
Weſt, to read it every Year in the Church, in the 
Month of December, before the Feaſt of the Nativity 
of our Lord. | Thoſe particular Marks of the great 
Veneration which the whole Chriſtian World had for 
that Epiſtle of Leo, have engaged me to tranſlate it 
here at length, for the Inſtruction and Satisfaction of 
the Reader. 


Lzo, Biſhop, to bis dearly-beloved Flavian, Biſhop of 
Conſtantinople: 


Having read the Letters of your Dilection, and 
examined the epiſcopal Acts you have ſent me, we 
have at laſt diſcovered the Scandal happened among 
you, and what has been done againſt the Faith; and 
the Things which. firſt appeared embarraſſed to us; 
are, at preſent, very conſpicuous. At preſent Euty- 
ches, whom the Name of Prieſt, ſeemed to render 
reſ] e, appears to us imprudent and ignorant; 
and it ſeems that it is of him the Prophet ſpeaks, 
when he ſays, He has left off to be wiſe and to do Good 
he deviſes Miſchief upon his Bed. For what can be 
more. iniquitous, than to have impious Sentiments, 
and to not believe thoſe who are wiſer and more 
learned? But thoſe fall into that Folly who being 
ſtopt by ſome Obſcurities in the Knowledge of Truth, 
inſtead of having Recourſe to the Writings of the 
Prophets, and of tlie Apoſtles, have Recourſe but to 
themſelves z and thus not to be Diſciples of the Truth, 
become Maſters of Error. But what Intelligence of 
the Old and New Teſtament, can it be ſaid that Eu- 
tyches has acquired, he who does not ſo much as know 
the firſt Articles of the Symbol? Whar is confeſſed by 
all thoſe who are regenerated by Baptiſm, is not yet 
underſtood by that old Man ; then not knowing what 
he ought to believe of the Incarnation of the Word of 
God, and unwilling to work to learn it, in the large 
Field of the Scriptures, we could have wiſhed 
that he had underſtood that common Confeſſion of 
Faith, whereby all the Faithful proteſt to believe in 
God the Father Almighty, and in Jeſus Chrif his only 
Son our Lord, who is born of the Virgin Mary by the 
Operation of the Holy Ghoſt, three Sentences where all 
the Machinations of Hereticks are almoſt deſtroyed. 

For when one believes that God is Almighty and 
Eternal, one ſhews that his Son is eternal with him, 
and that he differs in nothing from the Father, becauſe 
he is born God of God, Almighty from the Almighty, 
and co- eternal; neither Poſterior in Time, nor inte 
rior in Power, nor diſſemblable in Glory, nor divided 
in Eſſence. But the ſame eternal and only Son of 
him who begets him eternally, is born of the Virgin 
Mary by the Operation of the Holy Ghoſt; and that 
temporal Nativity, which has deprived of nothing, 
nor given any Thing new, to the divine and eternal 
Nativity, has Wholly employ'd and given herſelf for 
the Reparation of Man (who had been ſeduced) to 
ruin Death, and deſtroy, by his Virtue, the Reign of 
the Devil, who had the Empire of Death. For we 
could not have conquered the Autho?t of Sin and 
Death, if he whom Sin could not affect, nor Death 
"oP under its Power, had not took our Nature, and 
made it his own ; therefore he has been conceived in 
the Womb of the Virgin his Mother, by the Opera- 
tion of the Holy Ghoſt, who has brought him into 
the World, without any Leſion of her Virginity, as 
ſhe had conceived him, without its having been in 
the leaſt offended. 

But if Eutyches could not draw that ſincere Senti- 
ment from the pure Fountain of the Faith, ' becauſe he 
had eclipſed in him, by a contrary Blindneſs, the 
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Splendor of the Truth; why would he not ſubmit 
himſelf to the Authority of the evangelical Doctrine, 
in St. Matthew, who ſays, the Book of the Genealogy 
of Feſus Chrift, Son of David, Son of Abraham? Why 
would he not hear the apoſtolical Predication of St. 
Paul, who, writing to the Romans, begins thus : Paul 
a Servant of Jeſus Cbriſt, called to be an Apoſtle, ſepa- 
rated unto the Goſpel of God (which he had promiſed 
before by his Prophets in the Holy Scriptures) concern- 
ing his Son Jeſus Chrift our Lord, which was made of 
the Seed of David according to the Fleſh ? Why would 
he not conſult, with Attention and Care, the Wri- 
tings of the Prophets, and he had found the Promiſe 
God made to Abraham, ſaying, Geneſ. xxii. And in 
thy Seed ſhall all the Nations of the Earth be bleſſed. 
And not to be in doubt of him, who was to be that 
Seed, he had followed the Apoſtle, who ſpeaks thus : 
The Promiſes have been made to Abraham and to his Seed. 
God does not ſay Seeds, as if there were ſeveral, but 
to thy Seed, as ſpeaking of one alone, which is Chriſt. 
He had inwardly conceived what Iſaiah ſays, Chap. vii. 
Behold a Virgin ſhall conceive and bear à Son, and ſhall 


call his Name Emanuel; which ſignifies, God with us.“ 


He had read theſeWords of the ſame Prophet, Chap. ix. 
Unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given, and 
the Government ſhall be upon his Shoulder : And his 
Name ſhall be called Wonderful, Counſellor, the mighty 
God, the Everlaſting Father, the Prince of Peace. 

He would not abandon himſelf to ſay, without Rea- 
ſon, that the Word has been in ſuch a Manner made 
Fleſh, that Chriſt being come from the Womb of the 
Virgin, had the Form of Man, but had not the 
Truth of the maternal Body; becauſe the Angel ſent 
to Mary, ſays to her; The Holy G hot ſhall come upon 
thee, and the Power of the Higheft ſhall overſhadow 
thee: therefore alſo that holy Thing which ſhall be born 
of thee, ſhall be called the Son of God. As if becauſe 
the Conception of the Virgin has been a divine Ope- 
ration, the Fleſh of the Infant conceived was not the 
Nature of the Mother conceiving : But that Genera- 
tion ſingularly marvellous, and marvellouſly ſingular, 
muſt not be underſtood ſo that by the Novelty of the 
Creation, the Truth of the Nature be deſtroyed. 
For the Holy Ghoſt has given the Fecundity to the 
Virgin, and the Truth of the Body of Jeſus Chrift has 
been taken from the Body of his Mother. And the 
ſupreme Wiſdom building to himſelf a Houſe, The 
Word was made Fleſh and dwelt among us; that is to 
ſay, in the Fleſh he has taken from Man, and which 
was animated with a rational Soul. Therefore each 
Nature preſerving its Property, and uniting in one 
Perſon, a low Condition has been taken for Majeſty, 
Infirmity for Power, Mortality for Eternity : And to 

ay the Debt of Men, the inviolable Nature has united 
herſelf to a paſſible Nature, that our Remedy being 
proportioned to our Malady, the only Mediator be- 
tween God and Men, Jeſus Chriſt a Man, could die 
as Man, and not die as God. 1 

Therefore the true God is born with the perfect 
Nature of a true Man, poſſeſſing all that's his own, 
and all that's ours. I call ours the natural Ad van- 
tages in which God created us at the Beginning, and 
which Chriſt is come to repair; for what the deceiv- 
ing Devil has ſlidden into human Nature, and which 
the deceived Man has received, has not had the leaſt 
Place in Chriſt; and we muſt not imagine, that be- 
cauſe he is enter*d into the Society of our Infirmitics 
and Miſeries, he has alſo participated to our Sins. 
He has took the Form of a Slave, without taking the 
Sin, raiſing the Humanity to a higher Degree, with- 
out dcbaſing the Divinity; becauſe that Humiliation, 
whereby the Inviſible has render'd himſelf Viſible ; 
and the Creator and Maſter of all Things would be- 
come one of the mortal Kind; has been an Humilia- 
tion of Mercy, and not a Defect of Power; for each 
Nature has, without Defect, retain'd its Property : 
And as the Form of God has not took off the Form 
of Man, likewiſe the Form of God has not took off 
the Form of Slave. The Devil glorified himſelf, that 
Man, deceived by his Fraud, was deprived of the Ad- 
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vantages he had received from God, and 


loſt the Gift of Immortali 3 that hay 
of Death. He gloried . a pes vor»; — 
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ing it thus, had changed his W. 4 ice Order. 
had created in ſo high a State of Hen Man Whom he 
a Sort of Conſolation for hiny, in his Mans it wag 
have a Companion of his Fault, Theref, | ne, ts 
geſſary, that by the ſecret Conduct of ore it Wage. 
Council, God, who is immutable, and wet dale 
Will cannot be deceived in his Deſigns 1 
compliſh the firſt Reſolution of his Mere ways, * 
den Myſtery; that Man, whom the Devil ha 7 2 hid. 
ed to Sin by his Artifices, ſhould not mu. Ptompt. 
2 to ſave him. | Peri; God 

Therefore, the Son of God en : 
World, deſcending from the celeſtial Tj” lublunary 
departing from the Glory of his Father 257 en 
gotten by a new Birrh, and of a new Order ing be. 
is a new Order, becauſe he being inviſible ; There 
ture, he has rendered himſelf viſible to s tas Ne 
incomprehenſible would be compriſed ; he — The 
before all Times, would begin to fee "ps 
The Lord of this vaſt Univerſe has took the F * 
Slave; veiling the Immenſity of his * 
the Cloud of a Body. The Impaſſible hy _=_ 
ſelf capable to ſuffer, and the Immortal would _ 
ject to Death. There is a new Nativity, becauſ * 
inviolable Virginity of Mary, having not the 485 
tion of Concupiſcence, has furniſhed the Matter wh os 
of that Body was formed. The Nature, then re 
been taken from the Mother of the Lord, and not the 
Sin; and from that the Nativity of Jeſus Chrit con 
ceived in the Womb of the Virgin, is miraculous 8 
muſt not be concluded, that the Nature is different. 
For he who is true God, is alſo true Man; and there 
is no Falſhood in that Union, where the Meanneſs of 
Man is found united with the Sublimity of the 
Divinity ; and whereas God is not changed by the Hu- 
miliation his Mercy has reduced him to, Man is not 
conſumed by the Dignity to which he is rais'd ; one 
Nature acts with a reciprocal Communication of its 
Properties to the other. The Word co-operating 
what is of the Word, and the Fleſh exerciſing what is 
of the Fleſh. The one ſhines with Miracles, and the 
other is conquered by Miſeries. And as the Word 
has not loſt the Quality of the paternal Glory; thus 
the Fleſh has not quitted the Nature of the human 
Race. For the ſame (which muſt be often repeated) 
is truly the Son of God, and truly the Son ot Man: 
God, becauſe the Word was at the Beginning, and 
the Word was in God, and God was the Word: 
Man, becauſe the Word has made himſelf Fleſh, and 
has inhabited within us: God, becauſe all Things 
have been made by him, and nothing has been made 
without him : Man, becauſe he has been form'd of a 
Woman, and form'd under the Law. 

The Nativity of the Fleſh, is the Manifeſtation of 
the human Nature; and the Delivery of a Virgin, 1 
the Proof of the divine Power. The Infancy of the 
little one, is, ſhewn by the Humility of the Manger; 
and the Power of the Almighty, 1s declared by the 
Canticks of the Angels. He whom the impious Herod 
attempted to put to Death, is ſemblable from the Be- 
ginning of his Life to the other Children of Men: 
But he whom the Magi come to adore, with ſo m 
Humility, is the Maſter of all. When he preſented 
himſelf to the Baptiſm of Jobn his Precurſor, leſt his 


Divinity ſhould remain hid under the Veil of his Fleſh, 


the heavenly Father cauſed this Voice to be h 
from Heaven, This is my beloved Son. He whom the 
Deceit of the Devil has dared to tempt as a Man, n 
the Deſart, receives there as God, the Services of - 
Angels. To be hungry, to be thirſty, to be fatigued, 
to ſleep, it is certainly a human Thing; but to 0 
five thouſand Men with five Loaves, to ge © , e 
Woman from Samaria Water of Life, which 88 
the Thirſt for ever, to walk on the Sea without ſin 2, 
to appeaſe the Rage of Winds, by commanding oe 
Tempeſt, is certainly a divine Thing. Therefore, (tha 
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F one and the ſame Nature, to 
= — 1 Fred deceaſed, by a Motive of Tenderneſs 
mouTetion, and to raiſe him from the Dead by the 
Ge Command of his Word; to be crucified, and to 
change the Day into Night, and to throw all the Ele- 
into Confuſion ; to be nailed, and open the 
Gates of Heaven to a Thief: Likewiſe, it is not a 
third Nature, who ſays, I and my Father are one, and 
my Father is greater than me. 

Though in Jeſus Cbriſt 
Man there is but one Perſon, 
. h 
- 2 holds his Humanity, which renders him leſs 
than his Father; from the Father he holds the 
Divinity, which renders him equal to him, becauſe 
of he Unity of the Perſon, which muſt be under- 
ſtood in his double Nature. It is faid that the Son of 
Man is deſcended from Heaven, when the Son of 
God has took his Fleſh from the Virgin, from whom 
he is born; and again, that the Son of God has been 
crucified and buried; tho* he has not ſuffered thoſe 
Things in his Divinity, whereby he is conſubſtantial 
and coeternal with his Father, but in the Weakneſs of 
the human Nature ; whence we all confeſs in the Sym- 
bol, that the only Son of God has been crucified and 
buried, according to what the Apoſtle ſays, 1 Cor. ii. 
If they had known it, they would not have crucified the 

d of Glory. When that ſame God, our Lord and Sa- 
viour, inſtructed his Apoſtles in the Faith, in aſking 
them, whom Men ſaid the Son of Man was? His 
Diſciples declar'd to him the various Opinions Men 
had of him. But you, continued he, whom ſay you 
that I am, who am the Son of Man, and whom you 
ſee in the Form of a Slave, and covered with human 
Fleſh ? Then the bleſſed Peter, being dlvinely inſpit'd, 
made that Confeſſion, ſo glorious to both Natures, 
Thou art Chriſt the Son of the living God. After this, 
it was not without Reaſon, the Lord pronounced that 
he was bleſſed ; and that he extracted from the prin- 
cipal and fundamental Stone, the Solidity of his Name, 
and of his Virtue ; he, who by the Revelation of the 
Father, had confeſs'd that the ſame Perſon was the Son 
of God and the Chriſt ; becauſe the Confeſſion of the 
one, could not be uſeful to Salvation, unleſs the Con- 
feſſion of the other was joined to it; and that there 
was an equal Peril for the Faith, to believe that our 
Lord Jeſus Chrift was God only, or to believe that he 
was Man only. | 

But after the Reſurrection of the Lord, who has 
been of a true Body, for he is not riſen another, 
than he who had been crucified and buried; what elſe 
has he done, during the forty Days he remained upon 
Earth, than to diſſipate, by be all the 
Clouds which could darken our Faith. Therefore he 
uſed to ſpeak with his Diſciples, to dwell, and eat 
with them ; and to ſuffer that thoſe who doubted, 
ſhould feel him, with ſome Curioſity : He entered, 
while the Doors were ſhut, the Places where his Apo- 
ſtles were aſſembled, and would give them the Holy 
Ghoſt by breathing on them. He enlightened their 
Mind with a celeſtial Light, ro make them underſtand 
the ſacred Scripture; but, at the ſame Time, he 
would ſhew them the Cicatrices of the Nails, and all the 
Marks of the Paſſion he had lately ſuffered, ſaying to 
them,. ſee my Feet and my Hands, it is myſelf 
feel and ſee that a Spirit has neither Fleſh nor Bones, 
as you ſee me have; to teach them thereby, that the 
Properties of the divine, and of the human Nature, 
remained in him without Diviſion 3 and that we 
ſhould know that the Word is not what the Fleſh 
Is, but that the Son of God is together, Fleſh, and 
the Word. 

But pr pes ſhews but too well, that he conceives 
nothing of that Myſtery of the Faith, in refuſing to 
acknowledge our Nature in the Son of God, either by 
the Mortality to which his Fleſh has been ſubject, or 
by the Glory of his Reſurrection, without being 
araid of this Sentence of the Apoſtle and Evangeliſt 
St. John, Whoever confeſſes that Feſus Chriſt is Fome with 
@ irue Fleſh, is of Cod; and whoever divides Feſus 


ments 


our- Lord, God and 
notwithſtanding, he 


equal and inferior to his Father; from 


out Blemiſh, and without Spot. Let 


much Reaſon the 
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Chrift is not of God, but is the Antichriſt, And what 


is to divide Jeſus, but to ſeparate him from the human 


Nature; and to deſtroy by chimerical and imprudent 
Inventions, the Sacrament of the Faith, whereby we 
are ſaved ? But he who is blind on the Nature of 
Chriſt's Body, muſt alſo, thro* the ſame Blindneſs, 
advance ſome Follies on his Paſſion, For if he does 
not believe that · the Groſs of the Lord is falfe, if he 
does not doubt that the Supplice he has ſuffered for 
our Salvation is true; he muſt acknowledge a true 
Body in him, whoſe Death he believes, and not deny 
that he whom he knows to have been paſſible, has had 
a Body like ours; becauſe to deny a true Fleſh, 
is to deny, by a neceſſary Conſequence, a corporeal 
Paſſion, 
Therefore, if he receives the Chriſtian Faith, and 
does not ſtop his Ears to the Doctrine of the Goſpel; 
let him conſider, which Nature has been pierced with 
Nails, and fixed on the Croſs, and viewing the Side 
of the crucified open'd with the Launce of the Sol- 


dier, let him underſtand from whence the Blood and 


Water did run, that the Church of God might have a 
Bath to waſh herſcl in, and drink to quench her Thirſt. 
Let him hear the bleſſed Apoſtle ſay, that the Sancti- 
fication of the Spirit has been made by the Aſperſion 
of the Blood of that Chriſt; let him read with Atten- 
tion, theſe other Words of the firſt of St. Peter, i. 
Know that you were not redeemed with corruptible 
Things, as Silver and Gold, from your vain Converſa- 
tion, received by Tradition (that is to ſay from Tdolatry ) 
but with the precious Blood of Chriſt, as of a Lamb with- 
im not reſiſt 
the Teftimony of the bleſſed Fobn, who fays, 1 John, 
ii, The Blood of Jeſus, Son of God, cleanſes us from all 
Sin. And in ar other Place, the Victim which triumphs 
over the World is our Faith, and who is he that tri- 
umphs over the World, but he who believes that 
Feſus Chriſt is the Son of God. It is Jeſus Chriſt who is 
come by Water and by Blood, and not by Water a- 
lone, but by Blood and by Water; and the Spirit 
teſtifies that Chriſt is the Truth; becauſe Three in Hea- 
ven bear witneſs to him, the Spirit; the Blood, and 
the Water: And theſe Three are but One that's to 
ſay, the Spirit of Sanctification, the Blood of Re- 
demption, and the Water of Baptiſm ; three Things 
which are but one, and which remain undivided, with- 
out being ſeparated from one another, becauſe the 
Catholick Church lives and increaſes by Faith, which 
is the Cauſe why we neither believe a Divinity without 
a true Humanity in Chriſt, nor an Humanity without 
a true Divinity. | 
But when Eutyches anſwered, when you examin'd 
him, I confeſs two Natures in our Lord, before the A. 
dunation or Union, I am ſurpriſed that fo abſurd, and 
ſo perverſe a Confeſſion, has been objected againſt by 
none of the Judges, and that a Diſcourſe ſo filly, and 
ſo blaſphemous, has been left to paſs, as if nothing 
had been heard which could offend the Ears. For 
there is as much Impiety to ſay, that before the Union 


there were two Natures in Feſus Chriſt; as there is 


Wickedneſs to maintain, that after the Union there is 
but one. And that Eutyches may not imagine, that 
this Manner of ſpeaking is either right or tolera- 
ble, becauſe neither of you has refuted it, we adviſe 
your Dilection, beloved Brother, to take Care, if by 
God's Mercy this Affair takes a Turn to the Satis- 
faction of the Church, that the Spot of this bad Sen- 
timent, advanced by that Man, as imprudent as he is 
ignorant, be blotted thro* your Care and Diligence. 
For (as we have learn'd by the Synod's Acts) he had 
very well begun to quit his bad Opinions, when being 
reſſed by your Judgment, he began to ſay What he 
d not faid before, and to acquieſce to the Faith he 
was far off; but as he would not ſubſcribe to the 
Anathema of his impions Dogma, your Paternity diſ- 
covered that he remained ſtill in his Perfidy, and de- 
ſery*d to be condemned. 
However, if at preſent he repents ſincerely of 
what he has done, if he acknowledges with how 
epiſeopal Authority has been ex- 
| c.ited 
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Splendor of the Truth ; why would he not ſubmit 
himſelf to the Authority of the evangelical Doctrine, 
in St. Matthew, who ſays, the Book of the Genealogy 
of Jeſus Chrift, Son of David, Son of Abrabam ? Why 
would he not hear the apoſtolical Predication of St. 
Paul, who, writing to the Romans, begins thus: Paul 
a Servant of Jeſus Cbriſt, called to be an Apoſtle, ſepa- 
rated unto the Goſpel of God (which he had promiſed 
before by his Prophets in the Holy Scriptures) concern- 
ing his Son Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, which was made of 
the Seed of David according to the Fleſh ? Why would 
he not conſult, with Attention and Care, the Wri- 
tings of the Prophets, and he had found the Promiſe 
God made to Abraham, ſaying, Geneſ. xxii. And in 
thy Seed ſhall all the Nations of the Earth be bleſſed. 
And not to be in doubt of him, who was to be that 
Seed, he had followed the Apoſtle, who ſpeaks thus : 
The Promiſes have been made to Abraham and to his Seed. 
God does not ſay Seeds, as if there were ſeveral, but 
to thy Seed, as ſpeaking of one alone, which is Chriſt. 
He had inwardly conceived what 1ſaiah ſays, Chap. vii. 
Bebold a Virgin ſhall conceive and bear @ Son, and ſhall 


call his Name Emanuel; which ſignifies, God with us. 


He had read theſe Words of the ſame Prophet, Chap. ix. 
Unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given, and 
the Government ſhall be upon his Shoulder: And his 
Name ſhall be called Wonderful, Counſellor, the mighty 
God, the Everlaſting Father, the Prince of Peace. 

He would not abandon himſelf to ſay, without Rea- 
ſon, that the Word has been in ſuch a Manner made 
Fleſh, that Chriſt being come from the Womb of the 
Virgin, had the Form of Man, but had not the 
Truth of the maternal Body; becauſe the Angel ſent 
to Mary, ſays to her; The Holy Gho#t fhall come upon 
thee, and the Power of the Higheft ſhall overſhadow 
thee: therefore alſo that holy Thing which ſhall be born 
of thee, ſhall be called the Son of God. As if becauſe 
the Conception of the Virgin has been a divine Ope- 
ration, the Fleſh of the Infant conceived was not the 
Nature of the Mother conceiving : But that Genera- 
tion ſingularly marvellous, and marvellouſly ſingular, 
muſt not be underſtood fo that by the Novelty of the 
Creation, the Truth of the Nature be deſtroyed. 
For the Holy Ghoſt has given the Fecundity to the 
Virgin, and the Truth of the Body of Jeſus Chriſt has 
been taken from the Body of his Mother. And the 
ſupreme Wiſdom building to himſelf a Houſe, The 
Mord was made Fleſh and dwelt among us; that is to 
ſay, in the Fleſh he has taken from Man, and which 
was animated with a rational Soul. Therefore each 
Nature preſerving its Property, and uniting in one 
Perſon, a low Condition has been taken for Majeſty, 
Infirmity for Power, Mortality for Eternity : And to 

ay the Debt of Men, the inviolable Nature has united 
herſelf to a paſſible Nature, that our Remedy being 
proportioned to our Malady, the only Mediator be- 
tween God and Men, Feſus Chriſt a Man, could die 
as Man, and not die as God. EE 

Therefore the true God is born with the perfect 
Nature of a true Man, poſſeſſing all that's his own, 
and all that's ours. I call ours the natural Advan- 
tages in which God created us at the Beginning, and 
which Chriſt is come to repair; for what the deceiy- 
ing Devil has ſlidden into human Nature, and which 
the deceived Man has received, has not had the leaſt 
Place in Chriſt; and we muſt not imagine, that be- 
cauſe he is enter'd into the Society of our Infirmities 
and Miſeries, he has alſo participated to our Sins. 
He has took the Form of a Slave, without taking the 
Sin, railing the Humanity to a higher Degree, with- 


out dcbaſing the Divinity; becauſe that Humiliation, - 


whereby the Inviſible has render'd himſelf Viſible ; 
and the Creator and Maſter of all Things would be- 
come one of the mortal Kind; has been an Humilia- 
tion of Mercy, and not a Defect of Power; for cach 
Nature has, without Defect, retain'd its Property : 
And as the Form of God has not took off the Form 
of Man, likewiſe the Form of God has not took off 
the Form of Slave. The Devil glorified himſclf, that 
Man, deceived by his Fraud, was deprived of the Ad- 
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vantages he had received fr 
loſt the Gift of Immortality, 30d, and 
of Death. He gloried that God y his Sentence 
ing it thus, had changed his Wil for ky) tic Order. 
had created in ſo high a State of Honoy an, Whom he 
a Sort of Conſolation for him, in his Mic it was 
have a Companion of his Fault. Theref; y 
ceſlary, that by the ſecret Conduct of ore t Washe. 
Council, God, who is immutable, and adorable 
Will cannot be deceived in his Deſigns 9 
compliſh the firſt Reſolution of his Mere Mould ae. 
den Myſtery; that Man, whom the Devil,g? a hid- 
ed to Sin by his Artifices, ſhould not uu. 0 Prompt. 
wanting to ſave him. | Pen; God 

Therefore, the Son of God en : 
World, deſcending from the celeſtial Tien übe 
departing from the Glory of his Father and "ou 
gotten by a new Birrh, and of a new Ord being be. 
1s a new Order, becauſe he being inviſible ; T 
ture, he has rendered himſelf viſible to «3 lis Nr. 
incomprehenſible would be compriſed; he i The 
before all Times, would begin to he 1 
The Lord of this vaſt Univerſe has took the K Pk 
Slave; veiling the Immenſity of his 3 
the Cloud of a Body. The Impaſſible wn _ 
ſelf capable to ſuffer, and the Immortal would = 
ject to Death. There is a new Nativity, becauſ — 
inviolable Virginity of Mary, having not the — 
tion of Concupiſcence, has furniſhed the Matter wi 4 
of that Body was formed. The Nature, then ha 
been taken from the Mother of the Lord, and not th 
Sin; and from that the Nativity of Jeſu Chrif con 
ceived in the Womb of the Virgin, is miraculous, I 
muſt not be concluded, that the Nature is different, 
For he who is true God, is alſo true Man; and there 
is no Falſhood in that Union, where the Meanne( of 
Man is found united with the Sublimity of the 
Divinity ; and whereas God is not changed by the Hu- 
miliation his Mercy has reduced him to, Man is not 
conſumed by the Dignity to which he is rais'd ; one 
Nature acts with a reciprocal Communication of its 
Properties to the other. The Word co-operating 
what is of the Word, and the Fleſh exerciſing what is 
of the Fleſh. The one ſhines with Miracles, and the 
other is conquered by Miſeries. And as the Word 
has not loſt the Quality of the paternal Glory; thus 
the Fleſh has not quitted the Nature of the human 
Race. For the ſame (which muſt be often repeated) 
is truly the Son of God, and truly the Son ot Man: 
God, becauſe the Word was at the Beginning, and 
the Word was in God, and God was the Word: 
Man, becauſe the Word has made himſelf Fleſh, and 
has inhabited within us: God, becauſe all Things 
have been made by him, and nothing has been made 
without him : Man, becauſe he has been form'd of a 
Woman, and form'd under the Law. 

The Nativity of the Fleſh, is the Manifeſtation of 
the human Nature; and the Delivery of a Virgin, 5 
the Proof of the divine Power. The Infancy of the 
little one, is. ſhewn by the Humility of the Manger; 
and the Power of the Almighty, 1s declared by the 
Canticks of the Angels. He whom the impious Herod 
attempted to put to Death, is ſemblable from the Be 
ginning of his Life to the other Children of Men : 
But he whom the Magi come to adore, with ſo m 
Humility, is the Maſter of all. When he preſented 
himſelf to the Baptiſm of John his Precurſor, leſt his 
Divinity ſhould remain hid under the Veil of his Fleſh, 
the heavenly Father cauſed this Voice to be h te 
from Heaven, This is my beloved Son. He whom tlie 
Deceit of the Devil has dared to tempt as à er, de 
the Deſart, receives there as God, the Services 0 1 
Angels. To be hungry, to be thirſty, to be fatigued, 
to ſleep, it is certainly a human Thing; out 00 he 
five thouſand Men with five Loaves, to ge ©® 0 
Woman from Samaria Water of Lite, which The 
the Thirſt for ever, to walk on the Sea without In 4 
to appeaſe the Rage of Winds, by —— * * 
Tempeſt, is certainly a divine Thing. Therefole, (t; 
I may paſs by ſeveral other Things 
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of one and the ſame Nature, to 
— bo p F eee by a Motive of Tenderneſs 
4 Affection, and to raiſe him from the Dead by the 
fole Command of his Word; to be crucified, and to 
change the Day into Night, and to throw all the Ele- 
ments into Confuſion ; to be- nailed, and open the 
Gates of Heaven to a Thief: Likewiſe, it is not a 
third Nature, who ſays, I and my Father are one, and 
Father is greater than me. 
Though in Jet Cbriſt our Lord, God and 
Man there is but one Perſon, notwithſtanding, he 
- h equal 
- 1 holds his Humanity, which renders him leſs 
than his Father; from the Father he holds the 
Divinity, which renders him equal to him, becauſe 
of he Unity of the Perſon, which muſt be under- 
ſtood in his double Nature. It is ſaid that the Son of 
Man is deſcended from Heaven, when the Son of 
God has took his Fleſh from the Virgin, from whom 
he is born; and again, that the Son of God has been 
crucified and buried; tho* he has not ſuffered thoſe 
Things in his Divinity, whereby he is conſubſtantial 
and coeternal with his Father, but in the Weakneſs of 
the human Nature; whence we all confeſs in the Sym- 
bol, that the only Son of God has been crucified and 
buried, according to what the Apoſtle ſays, 1 Cor. ii. 
Tf they had known it, they would not have crucified the 
d of Glory. When that ſame God, our Lord and Sa- 
viour, inſtructed his Apoſtles in the Faith, in aſking 
them, whom Men ſaid the Son of Man was? Ulis 
Diſciples declar'd to him the various Opinions Men 
had of him. But you, continued he, whom ſay you 
that I am, who am the Son of Man, and whom you 
ſee in the Form of a Slave, and covered with human 
Fleſh ? Then the bleſſed Peter, being dlvinely inſpit'd, 
made that Confeſſion, ſo glorious to both Natures, 
Thou art Chriſt the Son of the living God. After this, 
it was not without Reaſon, the Lord pronounced that 
he was bleſſed ; and that he extracted from the prin- 
cipal and fundamental Stone, the Solidity of his Name, 
and of his Virtue ; he, who by the Revelation of the 
Father, had confeſs'd that the ſame Perſon was the Son 
of God and the Chrift ; becauſe the Confeſſion of the 
one, could not be ufeful to Salvation, unleſs the Con- 
feſſion of the other was joined to it; and that there 
was an equal Peril for the Faith, to believe that our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt was God only, or to believe that he 
was Man only. 8 

But after the Reſurrection of the Lord, who has 
been of a true Body, for he is not riſen another, 
than he who had been crucified and buried; what elſe 
has he done, during the forty Days he remained upon 
Earth, than to diſſipate, by his N all the 
Clouds which could darken our Faith. Therefore he 
uſed to ſpeak with his Diſciples, to dwell, and eat 
with them; and to ſuffer that thoſe who doubted, 
ſhould feel him, with ſome Curioſity: He entered, 
while the Doors were ſhut, the Places where his Apo- 
ſtles were aſſembled, and would give them the Holy 
Ghoſt by breathing on them. He enlightened their 
Mind with a celeſtial Light, ro make them underſtand 
the ſacred Scripture; but, at the ſame Time, he 
would ſhew them the Cicatrices of the Nails, and ail the 
Marks of the Paſſion he had lately ſuffered, ſaying to 
them, ſee my Feet and my Hands, it is myſelf ; 
feel and ſee that a Spirit has neither Fleſh nor Bones, 
as you ſee me have; to teach them thereby, that the 
Properties of the divine, and of the human Nature, 
remained in him without Diviſion 3 and that we 
ſhould know that the Word is not what the Fleſh 
is, but that the Son of God is together, Fleſh, and 
the Word. 

But Eutyches ſhews but too well, that he conceives 
nothing of thas Myſtery of the Faith, in refuſing to 
acknowledge our Nature in the Son of God, either by 
the Mortality to which his Fleſh: has been ſubject, or 
by the Glory of his Reſurrection, without being 
afraid of this Sentence of the Apoſtle and Evangeliſt 

St. Jobn, Whoever confeſſes that Jeſus Chrift is Fome with 
@ true Fleſh, is of God ; and whoever divides Jeſus 


and inferior to his Father; from 


out Blemiſh, and without Spot. Let 


much Reaſon the 


E 


Cbriſ is not of God, but is the Antichriſt; And wfiat 


is to divide Jeſus, but to ſeparate him from the human 


Nature; and to deſtroy by chimerical and imprudent 
Inventions, the Sacrament of the Faith, whereby we 
are ſaved ? But he whois blind on the Nature of 
Chriſt's Body, muſt alſo, thro* the ſame Blindneſs, 
advance ſome Follies on his Paſſion. For if he does 
not believe that · the Groſs of the Lord is falfe, if he 
does not doubt that the Supplice he has ſuffered for 
our Salvation is true; he muſt acknowledge a true 
Body in him, whoſe Death he belicves, and not deny 
that he whom he knows to have been paſſible, has had 
a Body like ours; becauſe to deny a true Fleſh, 
is to deny, by a neceſſary Conſequence, a corporeal 


Paſſion, 


Therefore, if he receives the Chriſtian Faith, and 
does not ſtop his Ears to the Doctrine of the Goſpel, 
let him conſider, which Nature has been pierced with 
Nails, and fixed on the Croſs, and viewing the Side 
of the crucified open'd with the Launce of the Sol- 


. dier, let him underſtand from whence the Blood and 


Water did run, that the Church of God might have a 
Bath to waſh herſck in, and drink to quench her Thirſt. 
Let him hear the bleſſed Apoſtle ſay, that the Sancti- 
fication of the Spirit has been made by the Aſperſion 
of the Blood of that Chriſt; let him read with Atten- 
tion, theſe other Words of the firſt of St. Peter, i. 
Know that you were not redeemed with corruptible 
Things, as Silver and Gold, from your vain Converſa- 
tion, received by Tradition (that is 10 ſay from Tdolatry ) 
but with the precious Blood of Chriſt, as of a Lamb with- 

im not reſiſt 
the Teftimony of the bleſſed Fobn, who ſays, 1 John, 
i. The Blood of Jaſus, Son o God, cleanſes us from all 
Sin. And in ar other Place, the Victim which triumphs 


over the World is our Faith, and who is he that tri- 


umphs over the World, but he who believes that 
Feſus Chriſt is the Son, of God. It is Feſus Chriſt who is 
come by Water and by Blood, and not by Water a- 
lone, but by Blood and by Water; and the Spirit 
teſtifies that Chriſt is the Truth; becauſe Three in Hea- 
ven bear witneſs to him, the Spirit; the Blood, and 


the Water: And theſe Three are but One; that's to 


ſay, the Spirit of Sanctification, the Blood of Re- 
demption, and the Water of Baptiſm ; three Things 
which are but one, and which remain undivided, with- 
out being ſeparated from one another, becauſe the 
Catholick Church lives and increaſes by Faith, which 
is the Cauſe why we neither believe a Divinity without 
a true Humanity in Cris, nor an Humanity without 
a true Divinity. | | 

But when Eutyches anſwered, when you examin'd 
him, 7 confeſs two Natures in our Lord, before the A- 
dunation or Union, I am ſurpriſed that fo abſurd,” and 
ſo perverſe a Confeſſion, has been objected againſt by 
none of the Judges, and that a Diſcourſe ſo filly,” and 
ſo blaſphemous, has been left to paſs, as if nothing 
had been heard which could offend the Ears. For 

there is as much Impiety to ſay, that before the Union 


there were two Natures in Jeſus Chriſt; as there is 


Wickedneſs to maintain, that after the Union there is 
but one. And that Eulycbes may not imagine, that 
this Manner of ſpeaking is either right or tolera- 
ble, becauſe neither of you has refuted it, we adviſe 
your Dilection, beloved Brother, to take Care, if by 
God's Mercy this Affair takes a Turn to the Satis- 
faction of the Church, that the Spot of this bad Sen- 
timent, advanced by that Man, as imprudent as he is 
ignorant, be blotted thro* your Care and Diligence. 
For (as we have learn'd by the Synod's Acts) he had 
very well begun to quit his bad Opinions, when being 
eſſed by your Judgment, he began to ſay What he 
d not ſaid before, and to acquieſce to the Faith he 
was far off; but as he would not ſubſcribe to the 
Anathema of his impians Dogma, your Paternity dif- 
covered that he remained ſtill in his Perfidy, and de- 
ſery*d to be condemned. | 
However, if at preſent he repents ſincerely of 
what he has done, if he acknowledges with how 
epiſcopal Authority has been * 
| 9 
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cited againſt him; and if to give an entire Satisfaction, 
he renounces, and condemns openly, and by his Sub- 
miſſion, the bad Opinions he has maintain'd, the 
Manſuetude, and Compaſſion he is to be treated with, 
after his Correction, will not be blameable. For our 
Lord, who is the true and good Paſtor, who came to 
give his Lite for his Sheep, to ſave the Souls, and 
not to loſe them, wills we ſhould imitate his Manſue- 
tude; and that as Juſtice ought to puniſh obſtinate 
Sinners, Mercy ſhould not reject thole who renounce 
their Sins. For true Faith is never advantageouſly 
defended, but when the falſe Opinion oppoſed to it 
is condemned by his own Partiſans. Therefore to ter- 
minate all this Affair piouſly and faithfully, we have 
ſent in our Place our Brothers, Julian and Renatus, 
Prieſts of the Title of St. Clement, and the Deacon 
Hilary my Son, to whom we have join'd Dulcitius 
our Notary, of an experienced Fidelity ; hoping that 
the Grace of God will not fail on that Occaſion, and 
that it will move the Heart of him who has advanced 
theſe Errors; that renouncing them he may be ſaved. 
God keep you in Health, dearly beloved Brother. 


Given in the Ides of June, under the Conſulate of 
Aſterius and Protogenes. 


Pope Leo wrote ſeveral other Epiſtles to Pulcheria, 
on the Occaſion of the Council which was convoked, 
to recommend his Legates to her; to Julian Biſhop 
of Coos, a very eloquent Prelate, and very zealous for 
the Defence of the Faith; to Fauſtus, and to Marcian, 
Abbots of Conſtantinople, and to the Fathers aſſembled 
at Epheſus. In this laſt, he ſays at the Beginning, 
< That the religious Faith of the moſt clement Prince, 
knowing that his Glory was intereſted, that in the 
© Catholick Church no Seed of Error ſhould pallulate, 
© had had that Deference for the divine Inſtitution, to 
join the Authority of the Apoſtolical See, to make 
the Effect of his holy Diſpolition ſucceed : As if he 
© had wiſhed that St. Peter himſelf had declared, what 
has been mage in his Confeſſion, thereby, in few 
© Words, the Prince of the Apoſtles, had explained 
the Plenitude of his Faith, ſaying, Thou art Chri# 
* the Son of the living God. That if Eutyches had un- 
* derſtood and believed that Truth, he had not de- 
* viated from the true Way of the Faith; and that 
© ſince the moſt Chriſtian Emperors wanted, that an 
< Epiſcopal Council ſhould be aſſembled, he did ſend 
his Legates to it to aſſiſt in his Place, in the Aſ- 
« ſembly of their Fraternity ; and to eſtabliſh, with 
an unanimous Conſent, the Things which ſhould be 
« judged agreeable to God.” 

Eutyches, on his Side, wrote to ſeveral of the moſt 
conſiderable Biſhops of the Welt, among whom Peter 
Chryſologus, who govern'd then the Church of Ra- 
venna, made him a marvellous Anſwer. 

The Council which had been convoked for the Firſt 
Day of Auguſt, began the Tenth; all that was tran- 
ſacted in it is clearly and impartially related in my 
Treatiſe of the Councils. | 

In this Brigandage of Epheſus, Eutyches was ab- 


ſolved, and his Hereſy approved; Flavian Biſhop of 


Conſtantinople was murther'd, even by Dioſcorus him- 
ſelf (if we believe Evagrius) tho' Marcellinus in his 
Chronicle, and the Manuſcript of the Vatican, ſay, 
that Dioſcorus ſent him into Exile, in the City of E- 
pepa in Lydia, which Ptolomenus calls Hypepa, and that 
he died there of the Wounds he had received in E- 
pheſus, and of the Fatigues he endured in the Place 
of his Baniſhment. Droſcorus depoſed likewiſe Vas 
of Edeſſa, and Theodoret of Cyr, or rather, he de- 
clared the laſt depoſed by the firſt Council of Epheſus, 
as Partiſan of Neftorius, in whoſe Favour he had wrote 
againſt the Articles of St. Cyril. 

Aſſoon as Theogoret heard of the Sentence given 
him, he appeal'd to the Pope, and wrote to the Pa- 
trice Analolius, to deſire him to obtain from the Em- 
peror Leave, to go into the Weſt to be judged by 
the moſt holy Biſhops, and moſt beloved of God, of 
thoſe Places; or it he would not grant him that Li- 
berty, that he may be permitted to confine himlclf 


- neſs in Princes; fince it is very rare to find 


in his Monaſtery, which was a 
Miles diſtant —5 Cyr. ae hes twenty 
two Things, condemned his Writings l him thoſe 
with thoſe of Porphyrius, and of Neftoria be burn, 
firmed the Council of Epheſus as 7 Fn, and cop. 
creeing very great Puniſhments againſt 8 de. 
fuſed to ſubmit themſelves to it. The = © Who re. 
thus, not with any Deſign to eſtabliſh * ated 
but, on the contrary, thinking to defend th Hereſy, 
which he had not Light enough to diſcern * th, on 
tirely under the Government of Chryſophius us en- 
tector and Partiſan of Eutyches, who abuf 00 = Pro. 
Intentions, and made uſe of him, as of 2 1 
ment, to gratify his private Piques and Paſtor him. 
withſtanding which, Theadaſius was inexchfabl. wo 
he was obliged to govern by himſelf, or 44, ince 
faithful Miniſters, and capable to ſupply ji, p 
for if he had been pleaſed to take the Peins — 
to examine this grand Affair, he had ealily dife elf 
the Paſſion which prompted Dioſcorus and his 
ſans to act againſt thoſe good Biſhops they auf 
Complaints have always been made againſt this — 
pable to ſuſtain the Weight of their Digni 2 
fore Theodoret was "Boa to content tay W 4 
ing Hypatius and Abramius, rural Deans of his . 
and Alypius Abbot of Cyr, to Leo with a Letter, 4 
which he tells him, © That he expected the Judom w 
« of the Apoſtolical See; and defired him di i. 
would be pleaſed to command him to come to him 
* to give him an Account of his Doctrine, and of 
his Writings, and not to deſpiſe his unhappy old 
Age, which, after ſo many Toils and Fatigues, had 
been fo cruelly treated; and above all, that he 
* would inform him, if he muſt acquieſce to his De- 
< poſition, or not; proteſting, that if he commands 
* him to abide by the Things which have been al- 
ready judged, he would do it; and never mor: im- 
* porrune any Body, but wait the inflexible Judgment 
* of God; minding neither Glory nor Honour : But 
* being moved at the Scandal, which cauſed in the 
Church the unjuſt Proceeding of the Biſhops afſem- 
© bled at Epheſus, which could give Room to the 
© Ignorant, who were not inform'd of the Truth, to 
ſuſpect him of Hereſy. 
Theodoret ſpeaks in the ſame Manner, in his Letter 
to the Prieſt Renatus, who had been Legate at the 
falſe Council of Epheſus. The Pope, as the Commil- 
ſaries of Marcian at the Council of Chalcedon witneſſed 
it, receiv'd him into his Communion, and judged 
that he ought to be re-eſtabliſhed. Notwithſtanding 
the Year following he was ſtill in Pain; but ſome time 
afterwards, Theodofius gave him his Liberty. All the 
Perſecutions he ſuffer'd could not ſo much as ſhake 
his Conſtancy; or engage him to ſeek the Favour ei- 
ther of Chryſopbius, or of the other Perſons who were 
in ſome Credit at Court. None but Sporatius, Count 
of the Domeſticks, would eſpouſe his Defence; be- 
cauſe he was not afraid of ht Credit of the Favou- 
rite, and knew the Purity of his Faith, though re. 
proached by his Enemies with favouring the Errors of 
Neftorius. Whatever they could do againſt him, he 
never ceaſed of declaiming againſt the unfortunate 
Council, where the Catholick Faith had been con. 
demned : And anſwer'd Arianus, (Epiſt. 122, 123. 
who adviſed him to forbear ſpeaking ſo openly, Il 
he ſhould ſtill more irritate the Emperor: That 
knowing his good Intention, he thank d him for 3 
Advice; but could not receive it, becauſe the of 
vine Apoſtle commanded the contrary : pO 
© him he was afraid of nothing; and that far 1 
being afflicted at the Miſeries he ſuffer d in * 
« Exile, he was full of Joy; and bleſſed him, oo 
© bad render'd him worthy of ſuffering ſomething * 
his Name. * Uranius having received that Antwer, 
wrote to him again, and ſent him ſome 
Subſiſtence ; which he received willingly, s ms 
from his Friend, ow: refuſed thoſe noggin 5 
other Biſhops had ſent him; not by Scorn, 
keep the Poverty, which he reputed an T 
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'Treaſute, Several of his Brother Biſhops had aban- 
don'd him; the one becauſe they maintained the He- 
reſy of Eutyches, and the others becauſe he was out of 
Favour at Court, with which they were not willing 
to quarrel for his Sake; though they condemned in 
their Heart the Perſecution he ſuffer'd for the Defence 
of the Church. Such was a Prelate call'd Romulus, 
10 whom he writes a Letter full of Friendſhip, to ex- 
cuſe the Timidity which hinder'd him from profeſſing 
openly the orthodox Doctrine, though he did it in 
ſecret. Certainly the Fear of a ſecular Power, in Mat- 
ters of Religion, is not pardonable to a true Chriſtian, 
who qught to confeſs Jeſus Chrift before Man, if he 
wants that Chriſt ſhould confeſs him before his Fa- 
ther. But it is abominable in Biſhops, who are 
oblig'd to be an Example of Courage and Intrepidity 
to their Flock, and who by acting otherwiſe are 
Wolves, and not true Paſtors. 

The Legate Hilary having informed Pope Leo of 
the Condemnation of Flavian, and of the other Or- 
thodox Biſhops z to remedy to all thoſe Diſorders, he 
aſſembled a Synod at Rome of the Biſhops of the Weſt, 
where he annulled all that had been done in the Con- 
ciliabulum of Epheſus. Hilary took care to inform 
Pulcheria of it, deſiring her at the ſame Time, to 
continue to deſend the Faith, always with the ſame 
Courage and Intrepidity. Leo wrote to her likewiſe, 
in the Name of the Synod, and to Theodofins, to in- 
treat him, in the Name of all the occidental Churches, 
to ſuffer, that Things ſhould remain in the ſame Con- 
dition, they were before the Council held at Epheſus, 
till another greater, compoſed of all the Biſhops of 
the World, could be aſſembled; and to order that it 
ſhould be held in 1taly, to judge of the Oppoſition of 
his Legates, and of the Appeal Flavian had intruſted 
them with; whereby to pacify in ſuch a Manner all 
Things, and to reunite ſo well all Minds, that no 
doubt ſhould remain on the Faith, nor any Bitterneſs 
againſt the fraternal Charity. Three Days afterwards 
the Synod addreſſed two Letters to the Church of 
Conſtantinople, and to the Archimandrites, which were 
carried by Epiphanius and Denis, Notaries of the Ro- 
man Church; in which, proteſting of never admitting 
to their Communion, nor of reckoning among the 
Biſhops him who might be put in Flavian's Place, 
they condemn with Execration the Hereſy of Eutyches, 
and exhort the Faithful to ſuffer any Thing rather than 
abandon the Faith. 

The Emperor Valentinian, Placidia, his Mother, 
and the young Eudoxia his Wife, happening to be at 
Rome in the Month of November, for the Feaſt of the 
Dedicace of St. Peter's Church ; Leo, environed with 
a great Number of Biſhops who had aſſiſted at the 
Council, addreſſed himſelf to them, and being yet at 
= — made — Tears, the Recital of what 

one at Epbeſus againſt the Faith, and againſt 
Flavian, becauſe he had appealed to the apoſtolical 
See, and to the Weſtern Biſhops, imploring their 
Authority, To apply ſome Remedy to thoſe Evils, 
all three wrote to Theodofius to deſire him to re- 
er the Judgment of Flavian to a Council, and would 
give Leave that it ſhould be aſſembled in [raly. Theo- 
dfus anſwered! them every one in particular; de- 
ag © his ſole Intention had been to preſerve 
the Religion he had received from his Anceſtors ; 
: and for that Subject having cauſed a Council to be 
' alſembled at Epheſus, the Queſtion had been exa- 
 thined in Preſence of the Biſhops, with all ſort of 
: Liberty; that thoſe had been depoſed from the Sa- 
; cerdoce who had been thought deſerving that Pu- 
' niſnment, and among others Flavian, as Author of 
* dangerous Novelty ; and that by thoſe Means 
; Peace had been reſtored to the Churches; therefore 
there was no need of another Council.” 
Dioſcorus, who hated mortally Pope Leo, for hav- 
ng declared himſelf fo openly againſt the Hereſy of 
Re excommunicated him at his Return into his 

Aoceſe of Alexandria, where he aſſembled a Synod of 

$ Biſhops ; but ten only had part in that ſacrilegious 


ndertaking. For the others, though infected with 
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Eutyches's Hereſy, had not the Temerity to ſubſefibe 
to the Condemnation of the Pope. Theodoret write 
on that Subject ¶ Epiſt. 125.) to John, Biſhop of Ger- 
manicy, where he declares that * he fears a general 
* Apoſtacy in the Faſt, ſeeing that thoſe who wiſhed 
© (as they ſaid) for Things which had paſſed at Ephe- 
« ſus, far from being touched with Repentance; added 
© Injuſtice to Injuſtice, and Impiety to Impiety } 
and that the others had not Courage enough to con- 
« demn publickly, the Evil they had done. There- 
fore we fre that the Eaſtern Church was governed in 
thoſe unfortunate Days, by ſo puſillanimous and wealc 
Biſhops, that they conſented to the Evils they did ndt 
approve, for Fear of diſobliging the Emperor, or ra- 
ther his Favourite Chryſophins, who governed him; 
and who abuſed his Authority. . 
Pult beria ſeeing the Faith attacked from all Parts, 
and her Brother engaged by that wicked Miniſter, to 
oppreſs it, quitted the Solitude where ſhe had retired, 
and returned to Court; where ſhe ſoon changed, by 
her Prefence, the Face of the Affairs. För ſhe made 
Theodoſius ſo ſenſible, that Chryſophius had abuſed his Au- 
thority, by engaging him to protect Eutyches, who was 
a deteſtable Hereſiarch, againſt Flavian and the other 
Orthodox Biſhops; that the Emperor, touched with an 
extreme Repentance, repaired his Fault as well as lie 
could. He baniſhed Chry/ophius after he had diveſted 
him of all his Dignities, and confiſcated His Eſtate. 
Pulcheria (ſays Nicephorus, Lib. 14. c. 49. and Mar- 
cell. Chr.) delivered him into the Hands of Jordan, 
the Son of a Man of Quality, whom he had cauſed to 
be put to Death. The divine Juſtice made uſe of 
Jordan to rid the World of a wicked Miniſter, who, to 
gratify his particular Hatred againſt Flavian, had al- 
molt ruined the Church. Theodofius, not yet ſatisfied 
with this Act of Juſtice, he ow'd to Heaven and to 
his Subjects, reprimanded ſeverely Eudoxia his Wife, 
who had helped to deceive him, and reproach'd her 
with the Diſgrace of Pulcheria, and her Intelligence 
with Paulin, in ſuch bitter Terms, that being frighted 
at it, ſhe aſk'd him, as a Favour, Leave to retire; 
and to go and viſit the holy Places of Jeruſalem. He 
ſent her to the ſame Place, where her Intrigues had 
obliged Pulcheria to retire ; afterwards, to give a pub- 
lick Teſtimony of the Honour he had fot the Mother 
of God, he changed a Synagogue of the Jeos into a 
Church, which he had dedicated in her Honour, 
Marcian having aſcended the imperial Throne, by 


his Marriage with Pulcheria, at Theodoſins's Death; 


which happened ſoon after his Reformation, publiſhed 
three Days after his Election, a very rigorous Law a- 
gainſt the Clerks and Monks, who ſhould deſert the 
Orthodox Religion, to follow the Hereſy, and the 
abominable Dogmas of Apollinarius and Eutyches ; 
ſubjecting them to all the Puniſhments decreed by 
his Predeceſſors againſt the Hereticks. He wrote » 
ſo, at the ſame Time, a very reſpectful Letter to Pope 
Leo, whereby he deſires his Holineſs to aſk for him 
© the Grace of governing well the Empire, and of 
maintaining the Chriſtian Religion: That the Er- 
© ror being aboliſhed by the Synod which was to be 
celebrated under his Authority, Peace may be re- 
* ſtored among the Biſhops, and the Orthodox Doc- 
© trine remain pure and entire.” 

The new Emperor, to give convincing Proofs of 
the Sincerity of his Intentions, recalled from their 
Exile all the Biſhops who had been depoſed or baniſh- 
ed by the falſe Council of Epheſus, and ſent them back 
to their reſpective Dioceſe. | 

The Legates ſent by Pope Leo to Marcian, having 
found near him all the Protection they could deſire, 
applied themſelves, ſoon after their Arrival, to exc- 
cute their Commiſſion for the Re-uriion of the Orien- 
tal Churches, and for the Re-eſtabhſhment of the Bi- 
ſhops fallen into the Hereſy. Anatolius, who had 
been newly elected Biſhop of Conſtantinople to ſucteed 
Hlavian, aſſembled by their Order, a Synod of Biſhops; 
Abbots, Prieſts, and Deacons, where was firſt read, 
the Epiſtle of Pope Leo to Flavian. After they had all 
heard it, they declared that it was conformable to rhe 
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Doctrine of the holy Fathers, and contained the true 
Doctrine of the Faith. Anatolius was the firſt who 
ſubſcribed to it, and pronounced Anathema againſt 
Eutyches and againſt Neftorius; in which he was fol- 
lowed by all thoſe who were in the Aſſembly. After- 
wards it was reſolved that the ſame Epiſtle ſhould be 
ſent to the abſent Biſhops, who ſhould be obliged to 
ſubſcribe to it. For thoſe who had compoſed the 
Conciliabulum of Epheſus, if they abjured their Error, 
and aſked the Communion of the Apoſtolical See, 
that of their particular Church ſhould be granted to 
them, but not that of the univerſal Church, reſerving 
to Leo their entire Re- eſtabliſhment in the general 
Council which was to be held ; likewiſe the Depoſition 
of thoſe who would refuſe to ſign the Confeſſion of 
Faith propoſed to them. | 

The Legates ſent to the Pope a Relation of what 
had paſſed at Conſtantinople ; and a Letter of Anato- 
lius, which contain'd his Profeſſion of Faith. As ſoon 
as he had received it, he anſwer'd it, ( Epiſt. 40.) and 
declared that he had unſpeakable Joy to ſee him in 
thoſe orthodox Sentiments; hoping that the Church 


committed to his Care would become ſoon, by the 


Purity of his Faith, without Spots and Wrinkles. To- 
wards the End he obſerves to him, That Diaſcorus 
of Alexandria, Juvenalis of Feruſalem, and Euſta- 
© chius of Berite, ought not to be named in the Cele- 
© bration of the ſacred Myſteries it being wicked, and 
very indecent, to mix among the Names of the 
holy Martyrs, the Names of thoſe who have perſe- 
© cuted the Catholicks. * He recommends to him the 
Clerks of Flavian, that he may receive them to his 
Communion ; and exhorts him to take Care of the 


Church of Euſebius of Dorylza, who, at that Time, 


was at Rome. He wrote the fame Day, which was 


the Thirteenth of April, a Letter to Marcian, and to 


the Empreſs Pulcheria, to thank them for the fayour- 


able Reception they had given to his Legates, for 


the Re-eſtabliſhment of the Biſhops depoſed by the 
Hereticks, and for their Zeal againſt the Hereſy of 
Eutyches, and of Neſtorius. 


At laſt the CEcumenical Council, which was to 


cauſe the entire Ruin of Eutyches and of his Partiſans, 
was convoked by the Emperor Marcian, with the 
Conſent of Pope Leo, firſt at Nice, but afterwards 
transferr*d to Chalcedon, for Reaſons of State: In that 
Council Eutyches and his Partiſans, that's to ſay thoſe 
who perſiſted obſtinately in their Error, were depoſed 
and anathematiſed, and moſt of them ſent into Exile 
with Eutyches, as may be ſeen in my Treatiſe of the 
Councils. 

The Egyptian Biſhops, who had aſſiſted at the 
Council, at their Return into Alexandria, aſſembled 
the principal Perſons of the City, to proceed to the 
Election of a Biſhop in the Place of Dioſcorus, who 
had been depoſed and baniſhed. There was ſome 
Difficulty at firſt to, make them reſolve on the Ordina- 
tion of a new Paſtor, becauſe it ſeemed to them, that 
Dioſcorus being yet alive, it was committing a ſpiritual 
Adultery to give him a Succeſſor ; but at lalt, ſays 
Evagrius, Lib. 2. c. g. they agreed on the Perſon of 
Proterius, who was accordingly ordained by the Bi- 
ſhops. Soon after this Ordination the People aſſem- 
bled in a tumultuous Manner, and cauſed a great Se- 
dition; the one aſking that Dioſcorus ſhould be re- 
ſtored to them, and the others maintaining Proteerius ; 
and private Intereſts intervening with the publick 
Quarrel, from Words they came to Blows, and ſe- 
veral were kill'd on both Sides. The Governor of 
Thebaides happening to come ar that Time to Alexan- 
dria, with Soldiers, the Seditious attack'd them, and 
having forced them to take Sanctuary in a Church, 
they burnt them. there alive. The Emperor being 
inform'd of thoſe Diforders, ſent thither two Thou- 
ſand Men, who went from Conſtantinople to Alexan- 
aria in two Days, their Infolence rekindled the Scdi— 
tion, and this ſecond was ſtill more cruel than the firſt. 
The People being in the Circus forced Florus Gover- 
nor of the City, to reſtore to them the Diſtribution 
of the Corn, the Baths, the 6 and all that had 
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been taken from them, for Chaſtiſ: 
ny 3 and that Magiltrate did not — of thei Mut. 
in appeaſing them tor ſome Time. ba Dexterity 
Proterius ran in Danger every Day of log thitanding 
and was obliged to have himſelf guarded 18 his Life, 
for fear Dieſcorus's Partiſans ſhould facrif, Soldier, 
their Vengeance. It is a Thing almoſt wed him tg 
a Biſhop fo diſcredited by his Violenees le, that 
Schiſm, Hereſy, and Sacrileges, not only > Cieltie 
ſo much Support, and good Will, amony 8 find 
of Alexandria; but that his Name ſhould 0 People 
Veneration among ſeveral People in the * ſtill in 
honour him as a Saint, and are ready to 6 t who 
Defence of his Errors. | e in the 
The Emperor Marcian, inſtead of ex 
thoſe of Alexandria, attempted to brino th 
Submiſſion to the Council of Chalcedon F. * to a 
and for that Purpoſe, ſent to them one 7 ci ang, 
miſſaries who had aſſiſted at it, by his Oder _ 
John, a. very pious and very eloquent Man 922 
judged him proper to let them know, that noth 4 
new had beeen.. decreed: in that Council, but 41 5 
the Determinations had been made according md i 
Rules of the Council of. Nice, and the Sentiß to the 
Abanaſius, Ttheophilus, and Cyril, their Biho 24 
that in condemning its Decrees, they condemn. K 
the ſame Time, their Paſtors and Doctors. But © 
ther the Eloquence of that Magiſtrate, nor May; 1 
Letter could undeceive thoſe, whom the Partifh ** 
the Hereſy of Eutyches, had fo ſtrongly Prooccunies 
that they were no longer capable of rendering he 
dience to the Truth eſtabliſhed by the Council 
to the Will of the Emperor. AE ka Fw 
There was no leſs Trouble in Palofina, on the 


terminating 


ſame Subject. The Heretick Monks, who . 
ed at the Council of Chalcedon, returned to ooo 
naſteries, where they publiſhed, impudently, that the 
Fathers of that Council had eſtabliſhed the Hereff of 
Neſtorius, and condemned the true Faith, As thoſe 
good Solitaries, were ignorant enough, they were eaſily 
perſuaded by. thoſe who had more Capacity. But as 
they had, likewiſe, a very great Zeal for the ortho- 
dox Doctrine, they abandoned themſelves to almoſt 
incredible Violences. Fuvenalis of Jeruſalem, attempt- - 
ed in vain to undecerve them; they vexed him to that 
Exceſs, and made him fo often run the Riſque of his 
Life, that he was forc'd at laſt to fly to Conſtantinople, 
near the Emperor. Their Impiety went farther ; for 
Eaſter-Day, they had the Temerity to ordain the 
Monk Theodefius, Chief of the Faction of the Here- 
ticks, Biſhop of Feruſalem ; who, to ſignalize his new 
Dignity, he had acquired by all the Crimes the furious 
Zeal of an Heretick is capable of, burnt Houſes, 
cauſed ſeveral Perſons of Piety to be put to Death, 
and opened the Priſons to a great Number of Crimi- 
nals who deſerv'd Death; had the Gates of the City 
ſhut, and Leave granted to the greateſt Ruffians to do 
what they would: So that under the Name of Bihop, 
he exerciſed all the Violences of a Tyrant; and as he 
could not procure the Death of Juvenalis, he diſcharg'd 
his Rage on Servian of Scytbopolis, and on ſeveral o- 
ther Prieſts, to whom he procured the Crown of 
Martyrdom. Athanaſius, Deacon of Feruſalem, fe- 
proaching him publickly in the Church, of his Cruel- 
ties againſt the Flock of Feſus Chriſt, and its One 
Paſtor, was carried off by his Satellites, and whipped 
to Death: He had his Body dragg'd thro the City, 
and by a Cruelty which had been abhorr'd, even by 
the moſt barbarous Nations, commanded it ſhould be 
given to the Dogs, who devour'd it. He extend 
his Fury over all the Churches and Cities of Patina, 
againſt thoſe who followed the orthodox Doctrine; in 
the one he depoſed the orthodox Biſhops, and in the 
other ordain'd thoſe who followed his Herely. He 
tound Means to infect with his Errors, Eudbria, who 
aſter the Death of the Emperor Theodo/ius, her Hu 
band, had retired to Jeruſalem; which unhappily ef 
gag' d her to authoriſe his Violences, and to engage 
the Monks in his Parry, who followed eaſily the Sen- 


timents of a Princeſs, ſo conſiderable by her Fiety- 
Dorolbeus, 


Dorotheus, Governor of Paleſtina, being informed 
of the Violences exerciſed by Theodoſius in Jeruſalem, 
ran thither with Forces; but the Partiſans of the Se- 
ditious, ſupported by Eudoxia, ſhut the Gates againſt 
him, and would not receive him, unleſs he would pro- 
miſe to eſpouſe their Party, as the Clergy, the Monks, 
and the People had done. Thus the See of that holy 
City, was occupied during twenty Months by an Uſur- 
per, who committed all Sorts of Violences to keep it. 
At laſt, the divine Juſtice, which had made Ule of 
him to cxerciſe the Faith of the Faithful, puniſhed him 
for his Wickedneſs. Marcian, to ſtop its Courſe, 
gave the Year following, expreſs Orders to Dorotheus, 
to make him a Priſoner. Theodeſius was appriſed of 
it, and fled to the Mountain of Sinai. The Monks, 
and other Perſons who had followed his Party, were 

uniſhed with various Supplices, with as much Juſtice, 
as there had been Iniquity in the Diſorders they had 
committed. They wrote to Pulcheria, a long Letter 
to complain of it, as of a Perſecution, which they did 
not deſerve. The Emperor Marcian made them an 
Anſwer, worthy of his Piety, wherein he reproached 
them, that, inſtead of remaining in Peace, of hav- 
ing themſelves inſtructed by the Prieſts, and 
« of obeying their Doctrine, as they were oblig'd 
by their Profeſſion, they had undertook, by a violent 
«© Temerity, to make themſelves Doctors of the Peo- 
ple; and had vainly perſuaded themſelves, that they 
were rather to be followed in the Science of the 
« Faith, than the holy Apoſtles, Prophets, and the 
« Fathers of the Church : That they could not deny 
their having burnt Houſes and Monaſteries, the 
« Murders, and other Violences they had committed 
© in Jeruſalem, as in a City taken by Storm, and of 
« which he was very well inform'd : That he was very 
much ſurpriſed, that in anathematizing Eutycbes, 
they would adhere to Theodaſius, who followed all 
the Opinions of that Hereſiarch, of Valentin, and of 
Apollinaris: That he was fure Jeſus Chrit, our 
Lord, would puniſh them for ſo many Impieties 
© they had committed : That he had not commanded 
any Outrages ſhould be offered to the Monks, but 
« only, that the City of lia (that is to ſay Jerufalem) 
© ſhould be pacified, and that their Rebellion to his 
Orders, had been the Occaſion of the Violences ex- 
« exciſed againſt them: That he would order that an 
exact Information ſhould be made of the Things 
the Samaritans were accuſed of, but that thoſe Pu- 
niſhments could not affect them; they who had no- 
thing to think of, but to follow the Faith be pro- 
« feſſed, and to remain in their Monaſteries, to apply 
« themſelves to Prayer, and to the other Exerciſes a- 
* greeable to their Profeſſion.“ Towards the End, 
© he forbids them the making henceforward, any 
© Aſſembly contrary to the Canons, unleſs they be 
* willing to incur the Pains eſtabliſhed by his Prede- 
* ceſſors againſt Hereticks ; and tells them that Juve- 
* nalis of Feruſalem, had employ'd himſelf near him, 
with a great deal of Zeal, to obtain their Pardon; 
* which he grants, hoping that by their Repentance, 
* they would expiate the Crimes they had com- 
© mitted.? 

But as that Prince ſaw that the Devil put all in Uſe 
to leſſen the Authority of the Council of Chalcedon, he 
appeared ſtill more defirous to maintain it. He con- 
irm'd it a- new by his Edits, and cauſed one in par- 
ticular to be publiſhed, to aſcertain the Re- eſtabliſn- 
ment of Flavien, which he directed to Palladius, 


— — 


EUTTCHIANS 


Prefect of the Pretory of the Eaſt. © Glory, ſays he; 
© is never ſmothered by a glorious Death, and Virtues, 
far from periſhing with thoſe who die, on the 
contrary, their -Death increaſes their Reputation, 
becauſe it diſſipates all Sorts of Envy againſt them. 
Whence it happens, that we praiſe with ſo much 
Care the Actions of our Predeceſſors, that the Me- 
mory of honeſt Men is ſo much reſpected, and that 
all great Men have deſired to make an End truly 
glorious, becauſe they knew very well that thoſe 
only die for ever, whoſe Life and Death are never 
mentioned. God's Judgment, and that of Men, 
have lately ſhewed, that this is true. For Flavian 
of religeus and venerable Memory, having been 
depoſed from the Epiſcopacy (tho* properly ſpeak- 
ing, it was keeping it religiouſly in preſerving the 
Faith, ſince ſuch is a Biſhop who is worthy of the 
Epiſcopacy) by Calumnies artificially invented; 
this great City has defired his Remains, with fo 
much Zeal, and has received them with ſo much 
Reſpect, that he has appeared happier than thoſe 
who were then living; and that his Death, which 
ſeemed deplorable, was deſired by thoſe who ſaw 
the Glory which it had acquir'd to him. God want- 
ed, beſides, to grant to his Merits the Teftimony of 
the venerable Synod afſembled at Chalcedon, and 
compoſed of a vait Number of Biſhops, who having 
. diligently examined the Queſtions of Faith, has for 
© ever eſtabliſhed the Foundations of Religion, and 
give to Hlavian the Palm of a glorivus Death.” 

Marcian iſſued, in the Month of Fuly, another E- 
dict againſt the Eutychians, whereby he ſubjects them 
to the Pains ordered againſt the Apollinariſts, by the 
Canons, and by his Succeſſors, forbidding them to 
create Biſhops, Prieſts, and Clerks ; to make Aſſem- 
blies of Monks, and build Monaſteries, to receive or 
bequeath any Thing by Teſtament, and to enter into 
the Army. He baniſhes particularly from the Em- 
pire, the Monks who inhabited at Conſtantinople, in 
che Monaſtery of Eutyches, which he will not call by 
that Name, becauſe it has ſerved for a Retreat to the 
Enemies: of Religion. Towards: the End of that E- 
dict, he condemns all the Books written in Defence 
of the Hereſy, to be burnt, and ſends into Exile thoſe 
who had compoſed them, or given to others to read, 
to corrupt their Faith; decrees Pain of Death againſt 
thoſe who will have the Temerity to teach ir, and 
adjudges ten Pounds of Gold, for Fines, againſt thoſe 
who could be found aſſembled to hear it. 

This Zeal of Marcian, for the orthodox Faith, a- 
gainſt the Eutychians, could not hinder their Hereſy 
from making a very great Progreſs in the Eaſt, where 
it divided itſelf afterwards into ſeveral Branches; M. 
cephorus makes mention of no fewer than twelve: 
Some called Kematici, or Apparentes, as only attribu- 
ting to Feſus Chrift, a Phantom, or A pearance of 
Fleſh, and no real Fleſh : Others Theodofrans, from 
the Monk Theodoſius abovementioned : Others Jaco- 
bites, from one James of Syria, which Branch eſta- 
bliſhed itſelf principally in Armenia, where it till - 
ſubſiſts: And others Achegſili, that is to ſay, without 
Head; and Severians, from a Monk called Severns, 
who ſeized on the See of Antioch, in 313. Theſe 
laſt were ſubdivided into five Factions, viz, Agnoctæ, 
who attributed ſome Ignorance. to Feſus Chriff : The 
Followers of Paul MexavGy, that is, the black Ange- 
lites, thus called from the Place where they were af- 
fembled: Laſtly, Adrites, and Conovites. 
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EXCISE... 3 


Note, That tho“ Exciſe be neither an Art nor Science 


XCISE, is a Duty or Impoſition, charg'd on 
Beer, Ale, Cyder, and other Liquors made 

for Sale, within the Kingdom of England, Wales, and 
own of Berwick upon Tiveed. | | 


— — om. 


(but a certain Craft, which has its particular Rules 
for the Practice, not always founded on Equity, 
and the diſtributive Juſtice, nor attended with Hu- 
manity = Compaſſion) I will take Notice of it 
11 | in 


986 EX CIA 


in this Place, as of a Thing which touches very Subjects on ſuch an Occaſion, and t5 rad 
near the Publick ; and under this ſame Head I'll Grievances, by taking off part of thoſe 1 reßß they 


| 
treat of the different Duties on Merchandizes, ex- and puniſhing ſeverely thoſe who have 3 
orted and imported into the Kingdom, which I tal to them. | rumen. 
Fad forgot in my Treatiſe of Commerce. What often makes the Exciſe, and other 


tions of that Nature, fall ſo heavy on the Sc poſi. 


Exciſe is a neceſſary Evil, tolerated in all Countries, the vaſt Number of Perſons employed in ra; ole 15 
and under all Sorts of Governments, but more parti- gathering thoſe Taxes and Impoſitions ; for — and 


cularly under a deſpotick one, where that Burthen falls of them muſt have his Share, ſome more 


: g f ö 0 
heavier on the Subjects, than under an ariſtocratical, Thus the great Frauds, committed in + me les. 


— 1 regen «as «as G_ Ss. 


or democratical one ; though this Rule is not ſo very of a Prince's Revenue, are the Cauſe, * — 
general as to be entirely without Exception, as we'll the leaſt Share of it; for by a reaſonable $, but 
ſee by and by ; for as the Will of a deſpotick Prince, we have found in France (and perhaps the Poutation 
or rather that of his Miniſters, is but too often the be found in England in Proportion) e could 


2 I that 
principal Law of the State, and their voracious Appe- Millions raiſed in that Manner, there _ a * 


tite for Money is never to be ſatiated; there are con- ried to the King's Coffers. It is true, that the K: 
tinually new Schemes formed, either to increaſe the has always the Sum which was deſigned for h. ing 
Exciſe, or to invent new ones, againſt which the Sub- firſt ; but as thoſe Sorts of Impoſitions are put ax at 
jects very juſtly complain, though but too often in tion, and adjudged to the beſt Bidders, wc * 
vain; for thoſe publick Oppreſſors, who are conti- ſtinguiſhed by the Title of Fermiers Genereque 5 . 
nually beſieging the Throne, either hinder theſe Cla- General Farmers, thoſe general Farmers under Hume 
mours of the Subjects againſt them, from reaching it; them to others, at an immenſe Profit (as well to — 
or if by Accident they ſhould reach it, they repreſent themſelves whole of what they have been obliged to 
to the Prince thoſe Clamours as unjuſt, and as pro- give to a Miniſter or Favourite, to obtain the Pte 
ceeding from the natural Inquietude of the Subjects, rence, as to make an immenſe Fortune) thoſe Vader. 
who can never be eaſy even under the moſt mild and farmers mult raiſe the Sum propoſed in the firſt Inſtant, 
happy Government, and murmur againſt all Sorts of together with the Surplus they have paid, or are ta 
Impoſitions whatever, even the leſs burthenſome, and pay the General Farmers, for their Commiſſion and 
thoſe which are indiſpenſably neceſſary, to ſupport the alſo make beſides their Fortune. The Commiſſioners 
Glory of the Throne, and ſupply the Wants of the appointed in the ſeveral Diſtricts by the Underfarmers 
State, in the greateſt Emergency, that thoſe Impo- to raiſe thoſe Impoſitions, muſt alſo have their Part of 
ſitions they ſo loudly complain of, are but Trifles, if the Cake, beſides their Appointments ; the Commis of 
compared to their Hability, ſince they could very thoſe Commiſſioners are not behind-hand with their 
well pay larger Sums, without incommoding them- Maſters ; the Exciſeman, or Maltotiers, plunder like- 
ſelves. wiſe as much as they can; and this is the Manner the 
A Prince, let him ever be ſo well inclined to eaſe Subſtance of the Subjects is laviſhed among Plunderers, 
his Subjects of part of their Burthen, thus unjuſtly Thieves, and Ruffians, born for the Deſtruction of z 
prejudiced againſt his Subjects, ſhews himſelf deaf to whole Country, and the Scandal of the Throne; for 
their Complaints, or rejects them with Scorn; and though all the while the Prince be innocent, he is not: 

the Subjects, inſtead of being eaſed, pay dearly for it, withſtanding reproached with it. 
by a further Increaſe of Impoſitions, which are always I muſt confeſs, that it is very difficult to avoid tho 
raiſed with a greater Severity on thoſe who are leſs in great Evils; but however, it is not abſolutely impoſ- 
a Condition to pay them. For thoſe in better Cir- ſible : For a Prince ſhould appoint Perſons of Birth, 
cumſtances keep an Exciſeman in Awe, either through Merit and Fortune, of an approved Integrity, and 
Fear of being called to an Account, if he was to ex- not at all intereſted in thoſe Farms, to follow narrowly 
ceed his Commiſſion, or behave otherwiſe than he all the Steps taken by thoſe appointed to raiſe and 
ought to do, or in hope of ſome Reward if he acts gather thoſe Impoſitions ; with the full Power to h- 
with Complaiſance, or overlooks certain Things; but mit the Number of thoſe Leeches; to keep an exact 
as he hath nothing to fear, and very little to hope from Account of the Sums riſing in a Province, and to 
Perſons in mean Circumſtances, he lays almoſt the diſmiſs and puniſh ſeverely, by Confiſcation of Eſtate 
whole Burthen on them, and often makes them pay or otherwiſe, all thoſe they could find guilty of Mal- 
for the Favours ſhewn to the Rich. With the Poor verſation; beſides the Confiſcation of their Eſtates, 
he remembers all the Duties of an Exciſeman: The to the eaſing the Subject aſterwards, as far as thoſe 
King mult have his Right, and was he to have the Eſtates can go; the laſt Supplice is not too much for 
leaſt Regard to their Indigency, he would run the a Farmer, or Commiſſioner of Exciſe, &c. who plur- 
Riſque of loſing his Place. With the Rich, he forgets der the Subjects in the Execution of his Office. 
all thoſe Duties; he is what they pleaſe, waits as long Why ſhould twenty Perſons, for Example, be em- 
as they pleaſe, is blind if they pleaſe, and reckons what ploy'd in an Office, which can be diſcharg'd by ten; 
they pleaſe. With the one he is a Perſon of Impor- or perhaps leſs? For it mult be reaſonably ſuppoſed, 
tance, and mult be treated as ſuch ; and with the that the greater is the Number of Officers, the greater 
other he is nothing at all, and thinks himſelf pretty muſt be the Sum which is to be raiſed; it it was but 
well off, if he is ſutfered among the menial Servants; to pay their Salaries ; and the more the People mu 
and very much honoured if the Maſter takes any No- be burthened. Fi 
tice of him, or favours him with a Nod. The Employment of an Exciſeman is no other! 
Impoſitions on the Subjects are certainly indiſpenſa- diſhonourable, than he renders it ſo himſelf by his 

3 
bly neceſſary, ſince in ſeveral Countries they make the Malverſations, and irregular, and ſometimes very bar- 
moſt conſiderable Parts of the Revenue of the Crown, barous Conduct, in the Diſcharge of it; for when 
and defrauding a Prince of the Duties upon Commo- they do their Duty as they ought, without Partiality; 
ditics {when confined within juſt Limits) is a Theft, i. e. with doing Juſtice both to the Prince their halbes 
and as criminal before God, as robbing another Perſon and to his Subjects; by not ſuffering the one 50 © 
of his Properties. But there is Modus in rebus, and defrauded of his Revenue, nor oppreſſing the othens 1 
theſe Impoſitions mult be directed by Juſtice, other- they are to be conſider'd as the Rent-Gataerers © 
wiſe, they are nothing elſe in Reality, but a- mere the Prince; or his Stewards, and treated as ny 
Plunder on the Subjects, which they are authori- a Puniſhment inflicted on thoſe who ſhould . 
ſed by the natural and divine Laws, to oppoſe, by otherwiſe, on the ſingle frivolous Pretence that che) 
Means agrecable to the Reſpect they owe to their are Exciſemen. 

Sovereign, who mult have renounced all the Princi- The Duty of Exciſe, in England, was fir 
ples of Honour, Generoſity, Humanity and Compaſ- to King Charles II. by Act of Parliament, a 
ſion, if he refuſes to hear the juſt Complaints of his 1660; during the Life of that Prince : It 
2 . 
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fince continued and augmented by divers Parliaments, 
under the ſeveral ſucceeding Princes, and extended to 
Scotland. This Duty, as it now ſtands, on ſtrong 
Beer and Ale, is at the Rate of 45. 9d. per Barrel; 
and upon Small Beer 15. 6d. Now Brewers _ 
allow'd for Leakage of Beer 3 Barrels in 23; an 
of Ale, 2 in 22; the neat Exciſe of a Barrel of 
Strong Beer, amounts to 4s. 1 d. x3 of a Barrel of 
Ale, 45. 34. 34; and of a Barrel of Small Beer, 
1s. 1d. 19. . 

The Exciſe is one of the moſt conſiderable Branches 
of the King's Revenue. It was formerly farmed out; 
but is now managed for the King by ſeven Commiſ- 
ſioners, who fit in the General Exciſe-Office, receive 
the whole Product of the Exciſe of Beer, Ale, and 
other Liquors, and Malt, collected all over England, 
and pay it into the Exchequer. Their Salary is 800 l. 
per Annum each; and they are obliged, by Oath, to 
take no Fee or Reward, but from the King only. 
From the Commiſſioners of Exciſe there is an Appeal 
to five others, calld Commiſſioners of Appeal. 

The Number of Officers employ'd in this Branch 
of the Revenue is very great. Beſides the Commiſ- 
ſioners abovemention'd, and their ſubordinate Officers, 
as Regiſters, Meſſengers, 6c. there is an Auditor of 
the Exciſe, with his Clerks, &c. a Comptroller with 
his Clerks ; a Regiſter, Secretary, Sollicitor, Caſhier, 
Teller, Clerk of Securities, Houſekeeper, Door- 
keeper, an Accomptant for the Impreſt Money, ge- 
neral Gauger, general Accomptants, with their Aſ- 
ſiſtants; a Clerk for Stationary Wares, Examiners, 
&c. for the London Diſtillery, Vinegar, Cyder, &c. 
Alſo Examiners for Malt; general and other Sur- 
veyors of the London Brewery; with Aſſiſtants, and 
other Officers, to the Number of an Hundred, Ge- 
neral and other Surveyors of the London Diſtillery, 
with other Officers, to the Number of Forty ; a Col- 
lector, and Surveyor of imported Liquors ; with a 
Land Surveyor at the Cuſtom-houſe, Sc. 

The yearly Salaries of all the Officers in the Exciſe 

e, as computed by Mr. Chamberlayne, amount 
to 23,6501. Belide which, there are in the Country 
fifty Collectors, and one Hundred and fifty Supervi- 
ſors ; with a great Number of inferior Officers, call'd 
Gaugers and Exciſemen; which may make the Num- 
ber of Perſons employ'd in the Revenue about two 
Thouſand. 

The Exciſe on Beer, Ale, and other exciſeable Li- 
quors, even during a Time of War, is computed to 
amount to 1. 100, ooo. per Annum; and is collected 
from above 300,000 People. 

The Duty on Malt, with the additional Duty on 
Cyder, Sc. amounts to betwixt 6 and 700,0007. per 
annum; and is collected from more Hands than 
the former. And yet the whole Charge of managing 
all thefe Duties does not amount to 20d. per Pound ; 
which, conſidering every Thing, is eſteem'd an Ex- 
actneſs and Frugality, not to be parallel'd in any Re- 
venue, levied in this or any other Country, : 


The Rates, with the neat Produce of ſeveral Im- 
politions of Exciſe, are as follow: 


l. 
1. A Duty of 25. 6d. per Barrel, where- 


of 15d. per Barrel during his Majeſty's 
Life, and the other 15d. Hereditary ; 
appropriated to the Civil Government, 
aer a Deduction of 37001. per Week 
tor Annuities. — Neat Produce 

2. A Duty of 9d. per Barrel; granted 
4 Will. and Mary, tor 99 Years, com- 
mencing January 1692; charged with 
124,306, per Annum for Annuities, and 
75671. per Ann. on Survivorſhip. — Neat 
roduce 

3. Another 9d. per Barrel, perpetual, 
5 Will. and M. for e of ae J. 
70%, Ann. to the Bank, as alſo ſeveral An- 
nuties on Lives, — Neat Produce 


269,837 


t50,106 


1505094. 


4. Another 9 d. per Barrel, for 16 Years, } 
continued 4 An. from May 1713, for f 
95 Years, for paying 140, ooo l. per Ann. 
on Million Lottery Tickets; with An- g 47898 
nuities of 99 Years. — Neat Produce 23 
169, 898 J. — Which with ſome additional 
Duties, granted in a later Act, may a- 
mount to | 

5. A Duty on Low Wines, and Spi- 3 
rits of the firſt Extraction, continu'd 0 25,267 
the 24th of June 1710. Neat Produce 


6. The Exciſe on Ale and Beer in Scot- 
land, is farmed at 


| 33,506 


Total '— L 1 006, 101 


From Exciſe we'll paſs to Cuſtoms, which are the 
Dues, Duties, or Tolls, paid by Merchants to the 
King, or other Sovereign Prince, for carrying out; 
and bringing in of Merchandizes. | 

The Cuſtoms of Goods exported and imported 
throughout England, amount yearly to 1.300,000 7. 
whereof thoſe of the Port of London make a third 
Part. | 

The Cuſtoms in England are very numerous and very 
high, perhaps beyond what any other trading Nation 
knows: — The Principals are Duties of Tunnage and 
Poundage, which are very antient, being the only one 
in Uſe before the Time of King Charles II. but that 
Prince and his Succeſſors have introduced divers others: 
At preſent the Cuſtoms on Liquors, are Tunnage, the 
additional Duty, the Duty of Exciſe, Coinage; Duty 
of the Old Impoſition, Duty of the Additional Impofition, 
Duty of Orphan's Money, Duty on French Wines, New 
Subſidy, x and + Subſidies. 

The Duty of Tunnage, or the Old Subſidy, was eſta- 
bliſhed in the 12th Yeat of Charles II. it was at firft 
only granted him for Life; but afterwards continued 
in the firſt Year of King James II. during the Life 
likewiſe of that Prince, And laſtly, by ſeveral Acts 
in the Reign of Queen Anne, it was again continued 
for 96 Years, ending in the Year 1898. 

This firſt Duty of T unnage, is 41. 10 5. Sterling per 
Tun, on all French Wines brought by Engliſh Veſſels 
into the Port of London, and only 31. into the teſt. —- 
The ſame Wine brought by foreign Veſſels into the 
Port of London, pays 6 J. and into the other Ports 4 /. 
10s. Sterling. French Vinegar made of Wine, pays 
41. 10s. brought by Engliſh Veſſels, and 61. by 2 
reign. French Cyder and Perry, and Vinegar made 
of thoſe Liquors, pay as in the preceding Article, 

Rheniſh Wine, brought into any Port of England; 
pays 1 J. Sterling per Awine, a Meaſure amounting to 
the ſixth of a Tun, ſo that the Duty per Tun is about 
71. 7s. which is a fourth more than that of French 
Wine. Spaniſh and Portugal Wines, Muſcadines, 
Malmſeys, and other Greek Wines, pay the- ſame as 
French Wines; and the like is to be underſtood of Vi- 
negars made thereof. ; 

The Additional Duty of the Old Subſidy, or Old Tun- 
nage, was made in 1660, and continued hke the Sub- 
ſidy itſelf to 1708,—For this Duty, French Wine pays 
3 J. Sterling per Tun. Rheniſh Wines pay as French 
Wines. Spaniſh Wines pay 47. Portugal Wines 3 J. 
Mi ſcadines, Malmſeys, and other Greek Wines, pay 
the ſame as the Spaniſh Wines. Vinegar, Cyder, and 
Perry, are exempt from this Duty. 

Duty of Old Impofition, was eſtabliſhed in the Year 
1685, and continued by divers Acts; that of 1711 
made it perpetual.—By this Duty, French Wines pay 
8 J. Sterling per Tun, in all the Ports of England; 
Spaniſh, Portugal, Muſcadine, and other Greek Wines 
12 J. Vinegar 8 J. | 

The Duty of additional Impoſition was eſtabliſhed 
in 1690, continued by divers Acts to 1702, and in 
1712 made perpetual, This Duty none but the 


French pay, the other Nations being exempr from ir; 
Each Ton of French Wine pays for this Duty 8 J. Ster- 


ng in any Port of England: Vinegar; Cyder; and 
Perry 
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Perry pay 25 per Cent of their Value. 

Additional Duty on French Wines, is one of the 
Duties to which French Wines alone are ſubject: It 
was eſtabliſhed in the Year 1695, for 20 Years, and 
ſince continued.,—lt is rated at 25 J. Sterling per Tun; 
and Vinegar at 15/. 

The Duty, called New Subfidy, was granted to King 
William III. in 1695 for his Lite, and ſince continued 
to Queen Anne for her Life. This is properly a Du- 
plicate of the Duty of Tunnage, to which French and 
other Wines are equally ſubject, whether brought in 
Engliſh or foreign Veſſels ; though there are ſome Dit- 
ferences as to Vinegars, Cyders, and Perry. | 

The Orphan's Duty is only charged on Wines 
brought into the Port of London; its Name expreſſes 
the pious Office it was intended for.— It had its Riſe 
in the 6th Year of King William III. is fixed at 45. 
per Tun, on all Wines indifferently. 

The DuTy on Hungary Wines is very late, only 
eſtabliſhed in the firſt Year of Queen Anne ; and is the 
ſame with that paid by Rheniſh Wines. 

The DvurTy, called Third Subſidy, is a Third of the 
old 1 firſt eſtabliſned in 1703, and ſince con- 
tinued by divers Acts, to expire in 1805. 

The Dur v, called wo Thirds Subſidy, is likewiſe 
a new Duty firſt eſtabliſhed in 1704, to laſt only for 
a certain Time, though ſince made perpetual. —It 
conſiſts in two other Thirds of the old Subſidy, ſo 
that theſe two Duties of 1703 and 1704, are equal to 
the old Subſidy. 

Beſides theſe Duties impoſed on all Wines imported, 
both by Natives and Foreigners; there are likewiſe 
the Duty of Butlerage, another Duty called Alien'”s, 
another of Briſtol, and another of Southampton, mount- 
ing together to about 40s. per Tun: But as theſe 
Duties are only levied on Wines imported in foreign 
Veſſels, it is but rarely they are paid ; moſt of the 
Wine-Trade being managed by Engliſh Veſſels. 

From this State of the Duties paid by Wines and 
other Liquors brought into England, it appears that 
French Wine imported by Engliſhmen into the Port of 
London, pays 551. 165. 8 d. Sterling per Tun. Thoſe 
imported by the ſame into the other Ports, 511. 135. 
6d. Thoſe brought by Foreigners into the Port of 
AG J. 155. 10 d. and into the other Ports 371. 
125. 84. 

Spaniſh, Italian, Muſcadine, Malmſey, and other 
Greek Wines, imported by the Engl; into the Port 
of London, pay 271. 75. 10d. Sterling; and brought 
by the ſame into the other Ports, 23 J. 145. 9 d. The 
ſame Wines, brought to Londen by Foreigners, pay 

31. 75. three fourths. 

Portugal, Rheniſh, and Hungary Wines, brought to 
London in Engliſh Veſſels, pay 261. 105. 3 d. into the 
other Ports, 22/. 7s. 2d. The ſame Wines, im- 
ported to London by Foreigners, pay 321. 9s. 5d. 
and into other Ports, 281. 6s. 24. 

French Vinegars, imported to London by the Eng- 
liſh, pay 271. 105. 11d. and into the other Ports, 
261. 45. 64. The fame Vinegars, imported to Lon- 
don by foreign Veſſels, pay 287. 175. 3 d. and in the 
other Ports, 271. 10s. 119. 

Spaniſh and Portugal Vinegars, imported to Londen 
by Engliſb Veſlels, pay 127. 105. 114. in the other 
Ports, 11/7. 45. 6d. The fame Vinegars, imported 
to London by foreign Veſſels, pay 13/7. 175. 3d. and 
in the other Ports, 12/. 105. 14,—As to Cyders and 
Perries, the Importation is not conſiderable. 

French Brandes, imported by any Veſſel into any 
Port, pay 78 J. 45s. Sterling per Tun; and Brandies 
from any other Country, except France, only 48 J. 45. 
All other foreign Brandies being exempted from Du- 
tics of 307. Sterling, charged on French Brandy, by 
Acts of Parliament under the Reign of K. Milliam III. 


Nate, That the Engliſh Merchants are not oblig'd to 
pay theſe ſeveral Duties before Twelve Months; nor 
Foreigners before Nine; giving Security for the 

ſame. Or if they pay ready Money, there is a De- 


duction made them of g per Cen, 

Third, and two Thirds Sidi De 32 ney 
Duties 64 per Cent. Add, that if thoſe Me Other 
dizes be again exported into other Countri erchan- 
they have been enter'd into England, the Dur 
return'd ; tho' this only within the 


Year to Natives, and of Nine Months 


» After 
tes are 
Compaſs of 3 
tO Foreigners 


The Duties on other Commodities 
Duty of Poundage, the additional Duty of 166 
Linnens and Silks : The new Impoſition of Pon a on 
called the Impoſt of 1690: Another Impoſit Be, 
four Fifths in 1693: The Duty of 25 Per N a 
French Goods, impoſed in 1695 : The new wh 
of Poundage in 1697: Another additional Subſi i 
of a Third of Poundage, in 1703 : Another Th b 
in 1704: A Duty on Fiſh, Oils, and Whalen. 
1709 : Another on Leather, Vellum, and Parchy,. 1 
in 6 ny | A ſecond on the ſame Goods, in er 
And laſtly, in the ſame Year, a Duty on P Ma. 
board, and Soap. e 


Note, That theſe Sorts of Duties are call'( Poundage 
becauſe fixed at the Rate of fo much per Pound : 
Viz, one Shilling in every Pound, or twenty Sil 
lings; and for Eugliſb Commodities exported * 
Aliens, one Shilling more. It was firſt granted «5 
Edward VI. for Term of his Life; and afterwards 
to King Charles II. Anno 12 Car. II. 


The Office eſtabliſhed for the Receipt of the 
Cuſtoms, and Duties of Importation and Exportation 
impoſed on Merchandizes by the Authority of the So. 
vercign, and regulated by "Tariffs, or Books of Rate, 
is call'd Cuſtum-Nouſe. 

There are ſeveral Cuſtom-Houſes in the ſeveral Ports 


of England: The moſt conſiderable is that of London; 


which is under the Direction of ſeven Commiſſioners, 
appointed by Patent; who have the Charge and Ma- 
nagement of all the Cuſtoms (the petty Farms alone 
excepted) in all the Ports of England. —The other 
Officers are, a Secretary, Solicitor, Receiver-General, 
Comptroller of the Iſſues and Payments of the Re- 
ceiver-General, Comptroller-General, Inſpector of the 
Out-Ports, Collectors of Accompts, Inſpector- General 
of the Exports and Imports, Regiſter-General of all 
Ships of Great Britain, Surveyor-General, Surveyor 
of Out-Ports, Regiſter of the Seizures, Sc. all holding 
their Places by Patents; with other inferior Officers, 
appointed by Warrant from the Board of Treaſury. 
In Spain, the Duties of Export and Import are 


call'd Duties of Alcavala, and amount to above 5 per 


Cent. of the Value of the Goods: For Inſtance, a 
Piece of Velvet, of 40 Spaniſh Vares, or Yards, pays 
20 Rials; Hats of Vigonia, 5 Rials apiece z Lannens, 
224 Rials per 100 Vares; Gold and Silver Laces, 
2+ Rials, the Mark Weight: The Duties of Expor- 
tation are nearly on the ſame Footing. 

In Portugal, the Duties of Importation were an 
tiently the ſame on all Kinds of Goods 3 viz. 18 7 
Cent. For Exportation, the Duties are only 6 Pe 
Cent. 

In Holland, the Duties of Exportation and mm 
tion are nearly alike ; both of them being about 2 
Rate of 5 per Cent. of the Value of the Goods. Sn 
Hambourg and Bremen, the Duties are but 1 pr C. 
At Lubeck, 4 per Cent. In Muſcovy, 5 per Gill. | 

At Venice theſe Duties are 6 4 per Cent. for be 
the Natives import; and 10+ to Strangers: W 
Duties of Exportation are 9 per Cent —At Leg 40 , 
the Duties of Exportation and Importation at 7 
inconſiderable ; but with the gorge * Num 
of petty Dues, becomes as great as at “e 

G he Ports of the Levant, Conſtantinp/t, 917 * 
Aleppo, & c. the Duties of Exportation and * 7 | 
tion are nearly on an equal Footing, iZ. 3 P er 
except to the Venetiaus and Jews, who py F 5 er 
Cent. The Conſuls Duties are likewiſe to be a 
Smyrna, &c. which are about 2 per Cen. At 
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| ja, and ſome other Cities of E. here pay the golden Duty, which is the tenth Part of 
on Cay, nn of two Kinds; ona for Goods whit ds paid for the firſt Du. As to Duties of Ex. 
— in Ships from Europe, the other for thoſe portation, they may be ſaid to pay none, the one and 


brought by the Caravans from Aa. The firſt are a half per Cent, being rather a Cuſtom-Houſe Fee, than 
6x'd at 20 per Cent. The ſecond are arbitrary, but 
always very high. Beſides the ordinary Duty, they 


any Duty paid the Sovereign. 


** * * — as FO OY * 


FAL 


ALCONRx, or Fauconry, (of Falco, Falcon, 

or Faucon, the Bird of moſt Uſe and Eſteem in 

Kind of Sport) is the Art of Taming, Managing, 

and Tutoring Birds of Prey, particularly Falcons and 
Hawks; and employing them with Advan 

in the Purſuit of Game. This Art is alſo called 


Hawking: . : | 
Though this Exerciſe of Falconing, or Hawking, 
be now very much diſuſed in Eng in Compariſon 
of what it antiently was, we, notwithſtanding, muſt 
not abſtain from giving ſome particular Directions for 
it, beginning by the Birds employ'd in this Kind of 
Sport, and inſtructing our Sportſman how to chuſe 


them. | 

The Hawk-Kind, makes the Subject of the Art of 
Falconry, and tho* Naturaliſts diſagree about the Num- 
ber ahd Diviſion of theſe Birds, it muſt, however, be 
obſerved, that the moſt commodious Diſtribution, is 
into long-wing'd, and ſhort-wing'd Hawks. 

To the lo ways Hawks, called alſo of the Fal- 
con Tribe, belong the Falcon, Haggard Falcon, Ger- 
Falcon, Lanner, Hobby, Saker, Merlin, and Baw- 
ler; all which are reclaim'd, mann'd, fed, and mew- 
ed much after the ſame Manner. Of the ſhort-wing'd 
Species, or Hawks, properly ſo called, are the Goſ- 
hawks, and Sparrow-Hawks. 

The former are generally brought to the Lure, and 
ſeize their Prey with their Foot, breaking their Neck- 
Bone with their Beak, &er they proceed to plume, 
or tear it. The latter are brought to the Fiſt, and kill 
their Game by Strength, and Force of Wing, at Ran- 
dom, and proceed immediately to plume them. 


Note, That Hawk, Accipiter, is a Bird of Prey, of a 
bold and generous Nature. That the Female of 
all Birds of Prey, is much Jarger, ſtronger, and 
more courageous, than the Male; which is diſtin- 
guiſhed therefrom by ſome duninutive Name. Thoſe 
of the Falcon, and Goſhawk, are called Tiercels, 
or Tiercelets; that of the Ger-Faulcon, Ferkin ; 
that of the Merlin, Jack; that of the Hobby, Rob- 
bin; that of the Sparrow-Hawk, Muſtet ; and that 
of the Lanner, Lanneret. Hawks have alſo diffe- 
rent Naines, according to their different Ages, and 
the different Scaſons when they are taken. Accord- 
ing to their different Ages, the firſt Year ſhe is 
called a Soarage; the ſecond, an Interview; the 
third, a white Hawk; the fourth, a Hawk of the 
firſt Coat. According to the different Seaſons, 
thoſe taken in the Ayrie, are called Eyeſſes, or M- 
eſſes ; thoſe which had forſaken it, and were fed in 
lome Place, not far off, by the old Ones, Branchers ; 
thoſe which had begun to prey for themſelves, Soar- 
Hawks ; thoſe which have ged their Feathers, 
m_ or more, mew'd mag oo ; and thoſe which liv'd 
at large, and prey'd for themſelves about the 
Woods, e. 


Noe, Alſo, that every Part of a Hawk, of any of 
theſe Denominations, has alſo its particular Name. 
The Legs, from the Thigh to the Foot, are called 
Arms; the Toes, Petty-ſingles ; the Claws, Pounces; 
the Wings are called Sails; the long Feathers there- 
of, Beams; the two longeſt, principal Feathers ; 
thoſe next thereto, Flags; the Tail is called Train; 
the Breaſt-Feathers, Mails; thoſe behind the 
Thigh, pendant Feathers, When the Feathers are 
not 11 full grown, ſhe is ſaid to be wnſummed ; 
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when they are compleat, ſhe is ſummed; the Craw, 
or Crop, is called Gorge ; the Pipe next the Fun- 
dament, where the Fœces are drawn down, is cal- 
led Pannel ; the ſlimy Subſtance in the Pannel, is 
called Glut; the upper and crooked Part of the 
Bill, is called Beak; the nether Parts, Clap; the 
yellow Part between the Beak and the Eyes, Sear, 
or Sere; the two ſmall Holes therein, Nares. 


From this we'll paſs to inform our Pupil-Sportſman, 
of what relates to the ſeveral Species of Hawks, be- 
ginning by the Falcon, or Falcon gentle. 

The FaLicon, or Faucon, is a Bird of Prey of the 
Hawk-Kind, ſuperior to all others for Courage, Do- 
cility, Gentleneſs, and Noblencſs of Nature, The 
Falcon, is both for the Fit and the Lure, having yel- 
low Feet, his Head black, and a ſpott-d Beak. The 
beſt is that whoſe Head is round, the Beak thick and 
ſhort, the Neck long, the Shoulders broad, long 
Thighs, ſhort Legs, large Feet, the Feathers of the 
Wings ſlender, the Pounces black, Sc. 

The Falcon is excellent at the River, Brook, and 
even in the Field, and flies chiefly at the largeſt Game, 
as Wild-Gooſe, Kite, Crow, Heron, Crane, Pye, 
Shoveller, Se. | | 

The Haggard Falcon, called here, alſo, Peregrine 
Falcon, Paſſenger, ard Traveller, becauſe no Native 
of this Land; or rather, by Reaſon of its roving and 
wandering more than any other Sort, is not inferior to 
the beſt. of the Tribe, for Strength, Courage, Hardi- 
neſs, and Perſeverance. She is diſtinguiſhed from 
the common Falcon, as being larger, longer arm'd, 
with a longer Beak and Talons, a higher Neck, Sc. 
She will lie longer on. the Wing, and is more delibe- 
rate, and adviſed in her ſtooping, &c. This Bird 
when wild and unreclaimed, takes the greateſt Liberty 
of all Birds, living either by Land or Sea ; and is of 
ſuch abſolute Power, that wherever ſhe comes, all fly- 
ing Fowl ſtoop under her Subjection; even the Tierce- 
let, tho* her natural Companion, dares not ſit by her, 
or approach her Reſidence, except in cawking Lime; 
when, for Procreation Sake, ſhe admits him, in a ſub- 
miſſive Manner, to come near and woo her. When very 
young, ſhe is apt to attack Birds too ſtrong for her; 
which ſhe perſiſts in, till a ſound Beating has brought 
her to a better Underſtanding. She is an inceſſant 
Pains-taker, no Weather diſcouraging her from her 
Game. When unreclaimed ſhe has ſeized her Prey, 
and broke the Ink or Neck, ſhe falls on the Crop, aud 
feeds firſt on what is contained there, then on the o- 
ther Parts, When ſhe has filled her Gorge, ſhe flies 
to ſome ſolitary Place, near the Water, where ſhe ſits 
all Day, and at Night takes Wing to ſome convenient 
Place, where ſhe had before purpoſed to pearch til 
Morning. 

The Ger-Falcon, or Gyr-Falcon, is the largeſt Bird 
of the Falcon-Kind, coming next the Size of a Vul- 
ture; and of the greateſt. Strength next an Eagle. 
She is ſtoutly arm'd, and in all Reſpects a lovely Bird 
to the Eye. Her Head and Eyes are like the Haggard ; 
her Beak great and bending, her Nares large; her 
Sails long and ſharp-pointed, and her Train and Mail 
much like the Lanners, having a large marbled-ſcar'd 
Foot, and plum'd Black, Brown, and Ruſſet. She 
may alſo be called a Paſſengers her Ayrie being in 
Pruffia, Muſcovy, and the Mountains of Norway. 
Ste is of a fierce and fiery Nature, very hardly mana- 
ged OI ARA he but being once overcome, proves 
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an excellent Hawk, ſcarce refuſing to ſtrike at any 
Thing. She does not naturally fly to the River, but 
always purſues the Herons, Shovelers, &c. In going 
up to their Game, they. do not hold the Courſe or 
Way, which others uſe to do, but climb up upon the 
Train; when they find any Fowl, as ſoon as they 
have reached her, they pluck her down, if not at the 
firſt, yet at the ſecond or third Encounter, 

The Saker, or Safe, is the third in Eſteem next 
the Falcon, and Ger-Falcon, but difficult to be ma- 
naged, being a Paſſenger, or Peregrine Hawk, whoſe 
Ayrie has not yet been diſcover'd, but chiefly found in 
the Iſlands of the Levant; ſhe is ſomewhat longer 
than the Haggard Falcon; her Plume ruſty and rag- 

ed; the Sear of her Foot and Beak like the Lanner; 
Lie Pounces ſhort, and her Train the longeſt of all 
Birds of Prey ; ſhe is very ſtrong and hardy to all 
Kind of Fowl, being a great deal more diſpoſed to 
the Field, than the Brook, and delighting to prey on 
great Fowl, as the Heron, Gooſe, Sc. but for the 
Crane ſhe is not ſo free as the Haggard Falcon; ſhe 
alſo excells for the leſſer Fowl, as Pheaſants, Par- 
tridges, c. and is much leſs dainty in her Diet, as 
long-wing'd Hawks uſually are. The Saker makes 
excellent Sport with a Kite, who, as ſoon as ſhe ſees 
the Saker caſt off, immediately betakes himſelf to, 
and truſts in the Goodneſs of his Wings, and gets to 
his Pitch, as high as poſſibly he can, by making many 
Tours and Wrenches in the Air, which together with 
the Variety of Conteſts and Bickerings between them, 
affords a curious Sport. 

The Lanner, or Lanar, is a Hawk common in moſt 
Countries, eſpecially in France; making her Ayrie on 
lofty Trees in Foreſts, or on high Clifts near the Sea- 
fide. She is leſs than the Falcon, gentle, fair- plum'd, 
and has ſhorter Talons than any other Falcon. Such 
as have the largeſt and beſt-ſeaſon'd Heads are eſteem- 
ed the beſt. Mew'd Lanners are not eaſily known 
from Goſhawks, or Sakers; the chief Marks are, 
that they are blacker, have leſs Beaks, and are leſs 
arm'd and pounced than any other Hawks, of the 
whole Hawk Tribe. There is none ſo fit for a young 
Falconer as this, becauſe ſhe is not inclined to Surfeits, 
and ſeldom melts Greaſe by being over-flown. There 
is another Sort of Lanners, whoſe Ayrie is in the 
Alps, having their Heads white, and flat aloft, large 
and black Eyes, ſlender Nares, ſhort and thick Beaks ; 
being leſs than the Haggards, and Falcon-gentle, 
tho* there are different Sizes of them: Their Tail 
marbled and ruſſet; Breaſt-Feathers white and full of 
ruſſet Spots, and the Points and Extremities of their 
Feathers full of white Drops ; their Sails and Trains 
ing, ſhort-legg*d, with a Foot leſs than that of a 
Falcon, marble-ſear'd. This Hawk never lies upon 
the Wing, after ſhe has flown to a Mark; but after 
once ſtooping, makes a Point, and like the Goſhawk 
waits the Fowl. She is more valued abroad than in 
England ; the Engliſh Falconers looking on her as 
ſlothful, and hard-mettled. The Truth is, a very 
ſtrict Hand muſt be kept over her, as being of an 
ungrateful Diſpoſition. She is flown at Field or Brook, 
and will maintain long Flights, by which Means much 
Fowl is kill'd. To fly them they muſt be kept 
very ſharp; and becauſe they keep their Caſtings long, 
they muſt have hard Caſtings, made of Tow, and 
Knots of Hemp. 

The Merlin is the ſmalleſt of all Birds of Prey, and 
bears a Reſemblance to a Haggard-Falcon in Plume, 
as alſo in the Sear of the Foot, Beak, and Talons, 
and not unlike her in Conditions; when well mann'd, 
lur'd, and carefully look'd after, ſhe proves an excel- 
lent Hawk; eſpecially at Partridge, Thruſh, and 
Lark : But ſhe is very buſy and unruly, and ſpecial 
Care muſt be had, leſt ſhe unnaturally eat off her own 
Feet and Talons, as ſhe is often known to do. She 
is wondrous ventureſome, and will fly at Birds bigger 
than herſelf, with ſuch Eagerneſs, as to purſue them 
even into a Town or Village. Tho? the Merlin be ac- 
counted a Hawk of the Fiſt, ſhe may be brought to 
take Delight in the Lure, fo as ſhe will patiently en- 
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dure the Hood; you ſhould make h 
Partridge, if ſhe foots and kills her, rewe f. ie 
then fly her at the wild Partridge, and if h T val; 
makes it, at firſt or ſecond F light, ing — or 
the Spaniels, feed her upon it with a reaſonah! evedby 
cheering her in ſuch Manner with the Voice 7 Gorge, 
my _— 4 L Time: If ſhe does . 
rdy at the or ſecond Time, ſhe wi ne 
kb 5 will be good for 
The Hably is a Sort of Hawk, that n 
on Doves, Larks, and other ſmall 8 = creep 
blue Beak, but the Sear thereof, and Legs © as 
low; the Crinels, or little Feathers under * yel- 
very black ; the Top of the Head between age 
yellow ; ſhe has alſo two white Seams on hes 17 
The Plumes under the Gorge, and about the eck: 
are reddiſh, without Spot or Drop; the Rr: 
thers for the moſt Part brown, yet interſperſ. G 
white Spots; her Back, Train, and Wings, are Ve 
aloft, having no great Scales upon the 2 3 
few behind : The three Stretchers and Nn * 
very large, with Reſpect to her ſhort Legs; her Brat 
Feathers are tinctured between red and black the . 
dant ones, or thoſe behind the Thighs, of Fa 


Brows, 
at- Fea- 


f 
ſmoaky Hue. She is a Hawk of the Lure, 11 
of the Fiſt, and is an high flyer, being in every Re 


2 like the Saker, but ſhe is of 4 much leſs Size . 
or ſhe is not only nimble and light of Wing, but 
dares encounter Kites, Buzzards, or Crows, and will 
give Blow for Blow, till ſometimes they ſiege 
and come tumbling down to the Ground both ge- 
ther. But ſhe 1s chiefly for the Lark, which poor lit- 
tle Creature, does ſo dread the Sight of her, ſoaring 
in the Air over her, that ſhe will rather chuſe to com. 
mit herſelf to the Mercy of Men, or Dogs, or to he 
trampled on by Horſes, than venture into the Ele- 
ment, when ſhe ſees her mortal Enemy ſoaring there, 
The lobby, alſo, makes excellent Sport with Nets and 
Spaniels, for when the Dogs range the Fields to ſpring 
the Fowl, and the Hobby ſoars aloft over them, the 
poor Birds, apprehenſive of a Conſpiracy between the 
Hawks and Dogs to their utter Ruin, dare not com- 
mit themſelves to their Wings, but think it fafer to 
be cloſe on the Ground, and ſo are taken in the Nets, 
This Sport is called Daring. 

The Geſhawk, or Goſs-hawk, q. d. Greſi-bawk, is 
a large ſhort-wing'd Hawk, of which there are ſeveral 
Sorts differing in Goodneſs, Force, and Hardineſs, 
according to the Diverſity of their Choice in cawk- 
ing; at which Time, the ſeveral Sorts of Birds of 
Prey aſſemble themſelves with the Goſhawk, and gal- 
lant it together. There are Goſhawks from molt 
Countries, but none better than thoſe bred in the North 
of Ireland. She ought to have a ſmall Head, a long 
and ſtrait Face, a large Throat, great Eyes deep ſet; 
the Apple of the Eye black; Nares, Ears, Back, and 
Feet, large and black; a black long Beak, long Neck, 
big Breaſt, hard Fleſh, long fleſhy Thighs, the Bone 
of the Leg and Knee ſhort, long, large Pounces and 
Talons; and to grow round from the Stern, or Iran, 
to the Breaſt forward, The Feathers of the Thighs 
towards the Train, ſhould be large, and the Tran 
Feathers ſhort and ſoft, ſomewhat tending to an my 
Mail. The Brail Feathers ought to be like thoſe 0 
the Breaſt ; and the Covert Feathers of the Tran, 
ſpotted and full of black Rundles, but the pony 
of every Train Feather, black ſtreaked. To diſtin- 
guiſh the Strength of the Bird, tie divers of _ 
ſeveral Places of one Chamber, or Mew; and f 
Hawk that flies and mutes higheſt, and hay bon 
may be concluded to be ſtrongeſt. The Goſpas 1Co- 
at the Pheaſant, Mallard, Wild-Gooſe, Hare, an he 
ney, nay ſhe will venture to ſeize a Kid or Goat: 
is to be kept with Care, as being very Choice 
Dainty in Eating, Sc. 2 

The 8 is alſo a Kind of ſhort-wing. 
Hawk, whereof there are ſeveral Sorts, different 
Plumes: Some ſmall plum'd and black, 1 
larger Feather; ſome plum'd like the Qual 0 
brown or Canvas-Mail, Cc. The Sparrou lle - | 


ar as her Strength will give her Leave, is a good 
Hawk ; and he that knows how to man, reclaim, 
and fly with a Sparrow-Hawk, may eaſily attain to the 
Keeping and Managing of all others. In this Reſpect, 
ſhe really excels, that ſhe ſerves both for Winter and 
Summer with great Pleaſure, and will fly at all Kind 
of Game, more than the Falcon, ; 

Having thus given a Deſcription of all the Birds 
proper for the Art of Falconry, and of their different 

alities; we muſt proceed to the Explanation of the 
Terms proper for their ſeveral Actions, viz. Bate, 
Crabbing, Cowring, Feat, Fack, Cawking, Mantling, 
Muting, Intermewing, Slice, Slime, Dropping, Sniting, 
Rouze, Marble, Bind, Plume, Truſſing, Stooping, 
Rake, Check, Fly on Head, Quarry, Pelt, Cantelie- 
ring, Ruff, Reclaiming, Manning, Make-Hawk, &c. 

W hen the Bird flutters with her Wings, as if ſtriv- 
ing to get away, either from Perch or Fiſt, ſhe is ſaid 
to Bate. | 

Crabbing, is when the Birds ſtanding too near, they 
fight with each other. f 

Cowring, is when the young Ones quiver and ſhake 
their Wings in Obedience to the Elder. —_ 

To Feak, is when the Bird wipes her Beak after 
feeding. 

To Fack, is when ſhe ſleeps. 

Intermewing, is the Interval between exchanging her 
Coat, and turning white again. 

Treading, is called Cawking. 

Mantling, is when ſhe ſtretches one of her Wings 
after her Legs, and then the other. | 

Her Dung is called Muting ; when ſhe mutes a good 
Way from her, ſhe is ſaid to Slice; when ſhe does it 

directly down inſtead of yerking backwards, ſhe 1s 
faid to Slime; and if it be in Drops, it is called 
Dropping ; when ſhe, as it were, ſneezes, it is called 
Sniting. 

To Rouze, is when ſhe raiſes and ſhakes herſelf. 

To Warble, is when after Mantling, ſhe croſſes her 
Wings together over her Back. 

To Bind, is when ſhe ſcares. 

To Plume, is when after ſeizing ſhe pulls off the 
Feathers. 

Truſſing, is when ſhe raiſes a Fowl aloft, and at 

length deſcends with it to the Ground. 

Stooping, is when being aloft, ſhe deſcends to ſeize 
her Prey. 

To Rate, is when ſhe flies out too far from the 
Game. 

To Check, is when forſaking her proper Game, ſhe 
flies at Pyes, Crows, c. that chance to croſs her. 

To Fly on Head, is when miſſing the Fowl, ſhe be- 
takes herſelf ro the next Check. 8 

The Quarm, is the Fowl or Game ſhe flies at. 

The Pelt, is the dead Body of the Fowl kill'd by 
the Hawk. . 

To Carry, is when ſhe flies away with the Quarry. 

Conceliering, is when in ſtooping ſhe turns two or three 
Times on the Wing, to recover herſelf e'er ſhe ſeizes, 
8 is when ſhe ſeizes the Prey, yet does not 

it. 

3 is the making a Hawk tame and 
gentle, 

Manning, is the bringing her to endure Company. 

A Make-Hawk, is an old ſtanch one, uſed to fly and 
ſet Example to a young one. 

Beſides the above-mention'd Terms, there are alſo 
ſeveral others proper to the Art of Falconry, viz. Caſting, 
Plumage, Rangle, Gleaming, Enſeaming, Gurgiting, 
 Imping, Tiring, Ink, Pill, or Pelf. 

Laſting, is ſomething given a Hawk, to cleanſe and 
purge her Gorge. 

Fs are ſmall Feathers given to make her 


Rangle, is Gravel given her to help bring down 
er Stomach, 


Gleaming, is her throwi Filth from the Go 
* — thy her throwing up Filth from the Gorge 


\ Enſeaming, is the Purging of her Greaſe, &c. 
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A being ſtuff'd, is called Gurgiting. 
Impinę, is the inſerting a Feather in her Wing, in 
lieu of a broken one. 

Tiring, is the giving her à Leg, Wing, or Pinion 
of a Fowl to pull at. 

The Ink, is the Neck of a Bird the Hawk preys on. 

The Pill, or Pelf, is what the Hawk leaves of her 
Prey. 

The Terms proper for her Furniture (for the Lady 
muſt be lodg'd and dreſs'd) are the Bewits, Leaſe, 
or Leath, Feſſes, Creance, Hood, Rufter Hood, Striking 
the Hood, Seeling, Lure, Pearch, Hack, Mew, &c. 

Bewits, ate the Leathers, with Bells button'd on her 


The Leaſe, or Leath, is the leathern Thong where- 
by the Falconer holds the Hawk ; the little Straps by 
which the Leaſe is faſtened to the Legs, are called 
Jeſſes; and a Line or Pack-thread faſtened to the 
Leaſe, in diſciplining the Hawk, a Creance. 

Hood, is a Cover for her Head to keep her in the 
Dark ; a large wide Hood, open behind, to be wore 
at firſt, is called a Rafter Hood; and to draw the 
Strings, that the Hood may be in Readineſs to be 
pulled off, is called unſtriking the Hood. 

Seeling, is the Blinding a Hawk, juſt taken, by 
running a Thread thro' her Eyelids, and thus draw- 
ing them over the Eyes, to prepare her for being 
hooded. | 

A Lure, is a Figure or Reſemblance of a Fowl, 
made of Leather and Feathers, 

The Pearch, is her Reſting- place, when off the 
Falconer's Fiſt. 

The Hact, is the Place where her Meat is laid. 

The Mz, is the Place wherein ſhe is ſet, while 
her Feathers fall and come again. 

Being thus perfectly acquainted with the ſeveral 
Terms of the Art of Falconry, and informed of 
their reſpective Signification, we muſt apply our- 
ſelves next to the Management and Diſcipline of the 
Falcon, as being the Foundation of the Art of Fal- 
conry. 

When a young Falcon is firſt taken, ſhe muſt be 
ſeeled, and the Seeling at length gradually ſlackened, 
that ſhe may be able to ſee what Ptoviſions are brought 
her. Her Furniture is to be Jeſſes of Leather, mailed 
Leaſhes, with Buttons at the End, and Bewits ; beſides 
a ſmall round Stick, hanging in a String, to ſtroke 
her frequently withal; which the oftner it is done, 
the ſooner and better will ſhe be manned : Two Bells 
on her Legs, that ſhe may be the more readily found, 
or heard, when ſhe ſtirs, ſcratches, c. and a Hood 
raiſed, and boſſed over her Eyes. Her Food to be 
Pigeons, Larks, and other live Birds, of which ſhe is 
to eat twice or thrice a Day, and till ſhe be full 
gorged. When the Falconer is about to feed her, he 
muſt hoop and lure, that ſhe may know when to ex- 
pect it; then unhooding her gently, he gives her two 
or three Bits, and putting her Hood on again, gives 
her as much more z but takes Care that ſhe be cloſe 
ſeeled, and after three or four Days, leſſens her Diet; 
at going to Bed he ſets her on a Pearch by him, that 
he may awake her often in the Night, continuing to 
do ſo till ſhe grows tame and gentle. When ſhe be- 
gins to feed eagerly, he gives her Sheeps-Hearts ; and 
now he begins to unhood her by Day, but it muſt be 
done far from Company; feeds her and hoods her 
again, as before, but takes Care not to fright her with 
any Thing when he unhoods her, and if he can, re- 
claims her without over-watching. The Falcon muſt 
be borne continually on the Fiſt, till ſhe be thoroughly 
manned, and induced to feed in Company : For two 
br three Days, give her waſhed Meat, and then Plu- 
mage, according as you eſteem her foul within ; if ſhe 
caſts, hood her again, and give her nothing, till ſhe 
gleams after her Caſting : But when ſhe has gleamed 
and caſt, give her a little hot Meat in Company ; and 
towards Evening, let her plume a Hen's Wing, like- 
wiſe in Company ; cleanſe the Feather of her Caſting, 
if foul and ſlimy ; if ſhe clean within, give her gentle 

| | | | Caſting ; 
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Caſting; and when ſhe is well reclaimed, mann'd, 
and made eager and ſharp ſet, venture to feed her on 
the Lure. a | 

Three Things are to be conſidered before you lure 
your Falcon. 1. That ſhe be bold and familiar in 
Company, and not afraid of Dogs and Horſes. 
2. Sharp-ſet and hungry, having Regard to the Hour 
of Morning and N when you would lure her. 
3. Clean within, and Lure well garniſhed with 
Meat on both Sides. When you intend to give her 
the Length of a Leaſe, you muſt abſcond yourſelf; ſhe 
muſt alſo be unhooded, and have a Bit or two given 
her on the Lure, as ſhe ſits on your Fiſt ; that done, 
take the Lure from her, and fo hide it that ſhe ma 
not ſee it; when ſhe is unſeeled, caſt the Lure fo 
near her, that ſhe may catch it within the Length of 
her Leaſe ; and as ſoon as ſhe has ſeized it, uſe your 
Voice as Falconers do, feeding her upon the Lure on 
the Ground, 

After you have lured your Falcon, in the Evening 
give het but little Meat, and let this luring be fo 
timely, that you may give her Plumage, &c. next 
Morning on your Fiſt ; when ſhe has caſt and gleamed, 


give her a little Beaching of warm Water, about 


Noon, tie a Creance to her Leaſe, go into the Field, 
there give her a Bit or two the Lure, and unſeel 
her; if you find ſhe is ſharp-bar, and has eagerly ſeiz'd 
on the Lure, let a Man hold her to let her off to the 
Lure; then unwind the Creance, and draw it after you 
a good Way, and let him who has the Bird, hold his 
right Hand on the Taſſel of her Hood, ready to un- 
hood her as ſoon as you begin to lure; to which if 
ſhe comes well, ſtoop roundly upon it, and haſtily 
ſeize it, let her caſt two or 1 Bits thereon; that 
done, unſeize, take her off the Lure, and deliver her 
again to the Perſon that held her, and going further 
off the Lure, feed her as before; and ſo daily further 
and furcher off the Lure. Afterwards you may lure 
her in Company, but do not fright her; and having 
uſed her to the Lure on Foot, do it alſo on Horſe- 
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Horſemen to be about you, when you —— cauſing 
Foot; tis alſo ſooner done by rewardin bay an 
the Lure on Horſeback, among Horg,.”” Pon 
when ſhe 1s familiar this Way, let * And 
a Foot hold the Hawk, and he that is _—_— 

muſt call, and caſt the Lure about his Hens © 
the Holder takes off the Hood by the Tae,” le 
ſhe ſeizes cagerly on the Lure, with 3 ndif 


out 
or Horſe, then take off the Creance, nei of alla 


eater Diſtance. Laſtly, if you would 498 + 


as well as the Lure, call 
her Plumage. 


Note, That if the Hawk be intended for forms mes 
cular Sort of Game, her Lure muſt be aR 
blance of that Sort of Game; and the Fan 
ought to make a frequent Praftice of feeding, ng 
rewardipg her thereon, or on a Train of the fame 
Kind; calling her when feeding, as if the wa 

See eV ROI 

in as tho a 
chiefly to be found in, ent 


Note, Alſo, that a Brancher, Soar-Hawk, or Ramage. - 


Hawk, needs no Nurſing ; ſhe is to be bro 

down from her Wildneſs, and habituated to another 
Courſe of Life; and in Purſuance of her — 
Views and Intereſts, to be made ſubje& to thoſ af 
her Maſter. An Eyeſs, needs no reclaiming, ſhe 


is to be carefully nurſed, and brought up 
6 api her a 


% 


The Perſon who brings tames, and x 
that is, tutors and manages Bird, of Prey, as . 
Hawks, Sc. is called Falconer; the Emperor of the 
Turks uſually keeps ſix thouſand Falconers in his Ser- 
vice. The King of France has a grand Falconer, which 
is an Office diſmembred from that of Great Hunt, 
Grand Veneur. 


EAST, Feſtum, (from feriari, to keep Holi- 
day) 1s a particular Day, entirely dedicated to 

e Service of God, and celebrated with ſomething 
particular to the Feaſt, 

Feaſts and the Ceremonies thereof, have made great 
Part of the Religion of all Nations and Sets, witneſs 
thoſe of the Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, Chriſtians, 
and Mahometans. | 

I cannot pretend to give here a full Deſcription of 
all the Feaſts celebrated by thoſe different Nations, 

and Sects, and of the Ceremonies they were celebra- 
ted with, ſince that alone would make a large Volume; 
therefore I'll content myſelf, to give a conciſe Deſcrip- 
tion of the moſt conſiderable of thoſe Feafts ; and tho 
thoſe celebrated by the Romans, are not the moſt an- 
tient, notwithſtanding, as they occur often in Hiſto- 
ry, and I do not think proper to intermix them with 
the Je wiſb and Chriſtian Feaſts, ſince, Non ſunt mi 
cenda Sacra Prophanis, which I could not avoid, if I 
was to place the Feaſts ing to their Antiquity ; 
ſince thoſe of the Hebrews, were eſtabliſhed long be- 
fore the Roman Feaſts ; T'll begin by the Roman Feaſts, 
proceed to thoſe of the Hebrews, from thence to the 
Chriſtian Feaſts, and conclude with thoſe of the Mabo- 
metans. | 

The ſtated Feaſts of the Romans, or thoſe which 
were celebrated with moſt Pomp and Ceremony, were 
the Saturnalia, Cerealia, Lupercalia, Liberalia, Nep- 
tunalia, Conſualia, Portumnalia, Vulcania, Palilia, 
Diralia, &c. © 


The SATURNALIA were celebrated among the Ro- 


mans, in honour of the God Saturn, tho* Mr. Datier 
obſerves, that they were not only celebrated in honour 
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of Saturn, but alſo to keep up the Remembrance of 
7 Golden Age, when all the World was on 2 
vel. 

The Saturnalia were not only obſery'd at Rome, but 
alſo in Greece; and were in Reality much older than 
Rome itſelf. Some aſcribe their Inſtitution to the Pe- 
laſgi, who were caſt upon the Iſlands of Delos; others 
to Hercules, and others to Janus. Goropius Becanus, 
Orig. Lib. 4. makes Noah Author of them; that Pa- 
triarch, he tells us (but it is not an Article of Faith to 
believe him) in the Ark, inſtituted a Feaſt 20 be held 
the tenth Month, in Memory of this, chat the Top of 
the Mountains began to appear above the Water 
and this he makes the Origin of the Saturnalis: But 
it is very probable, the Year then began in a_ 
and of Conſequence, December could not be the ten 
Month. Yoſkus goes ſtill. higher, and will have b, 
that the Saturn, in honour of whom this Feaſt was in- 
ſtiruted, was Adam; which Conjecture appears 9.7% 
as probable as that of Becanus, that 1s, that they Gp 
both without the leaſt Appearance of F res 
as we cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the — +44 
other Kno e of what paſſed in the Ark, - 
he had learned from Moſes, who does not ſo m = 
take the leaſt Notice 2 thoſe . ; _ _ Di 
imagine, that Adam has ever been con AE 
vir; of which we do not find the leaſt Hint in 
Hiſtory, | ; 

Darke the Solemnity of the Saturnalia, the 25 
were reputed Maſters, they were allowed to * Me 
Thing, and in fine, were ſerved at Table Bures, 
ſters themſelves, Every Thing run into De or ſeen i 
and Diſſoluteneſs, and nothing was heard the 
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At of Rome, but the Tumult, Riot, and Diſorder, 
7 a . wholly abandoned to Joy and Pleaſure. 
It was an Act of Religion not to begin any Wat, of 
execute any Criminal during this Feaſt. N 
The CZREALIA, were the Feaſts of Ceres, inſtitu- 
ted by Tryolemus, Son of Celeus, King of Eleufine in 
Attica, in Gratitude for his having been inſtructed by 
Ceres, who was ſuppoſed to have been his Nurſe, in 
che Art of cultivating Corn, and making Bread. 
There were two * 7 — —— Athens, the 
led Elenfinia, the other Theſmopboria. | 
_— 22 were the moſt ſolemn and ſacred 
Ceremonies in Uſe among the Greeks, for which Rea- 
ſon, they were called Myſteries by Way of Eminence, 
They are ſaid to be inſtiruted by Ceres herſelf, at Eleu- 


dhe Zeal and Affection, wherewith the Athenians re- 
ceived her; this is-the Account Tſocrates gives in his 


he Eleuſinia were inſtituted by the Athenians, in 
eee to et for having inſtructed them to lead 
a leſs barbarous and ruſtick Life. Vet the fame Au- 
thor, in the firſt Book of his Bibliotheca, relates the 
Thing in another Manner : A great Drought, ſays he, 
having occaſioned a miſerable Famine throughout all 


plentiful Harveſt, beſtow'd Part of the Fruits thereof 
upon the Athenians, and ſent chem by Erictbeus; in 
Commemoration of which Benefaction, Erictbeus was 
created King of Athens, who inſtructed the Athenians 
in theſe Myſteries, and the Manner of celebrating 
them. Tho Theodoret, Lib. 1. Græcanic. affect. is of 
Opinion, that it was Orpheus, not Eriitheus, who 
made this Eſtabliſhment ; and who inſtituted for Ceres, 
what the Egyptians practiſed for Vis; which Senti- 
ment is confirm'd by the Scholiaſt, on the Aaftes of 
Euripides. 
Eleufis, the City where theſe Myſteries were cele- 
brated, was ſo jealous of the Glory thereof, that when 
reduced to the laſt Extremity by the Athenians, it 
would not ſurrender but on this Condition, that the 
Eleufinia ſhould not be taken away; tho* theſe were 
no religious Ceremonies peculiar to the Town, but 
were held common to all Greece. 
The Manner of theſe Myſteries, as related by Arno- 
bius and Lactantius, was an Imitation, or Repreſ.nta- 
tion, of what Mythologiſts teach of Ceres. They laſt- 
ed ſeveral Days, during which the People ran about 
with burning Torches in their Hands, ſacrificed Abun- 
dance of Victims, not only to Ceres, but alſo to Ju- 
piter; made Libations from two Veſſels, one of them 
to the Eaſt, and the other to the Weſt; marched in 
Pomp to Eleuſis, making Pauſes from Time to Time, 
wherein they ſung Hymns, and ſacrificed Victims: 
And this they perform'd, not only in going to Eleu- 
fis, but in returning back to Athens. For the reſt, 
they were obliged to keep it an inviolable Secret; and 
the Law condemn'd to Death any one who ſhould 
dare to divulge their Myſteries. Tertullian, in his Book 
inſt the Valentinians, relates, that the Figure 
ſhewn in the Eleuſinia, and which was ſo expreſly pro- 
hibited to be made publick, was that of a Man's privy 
Parts: Theodoret, Arnobius, and Clemens Alexandrinus, 
likewiſe, make Mention of it; but ſay it was the Fi- 
gure of a Woman's Privities. 

There were two Kinds of Eleuſinia, the great and 
the leſs; thoſe we have been hitherto ſpeaking of were 
the greater. The leſſer were inſtituted in favour of 
Hercules; for that Hero deſiring to be initiated into 
the former, and the Athenians not being able to gra- 


Admiſſion of any Stranger; being unwilling, how- 


a new Eleufinia, whereat he aſſiſted. The greater 
were held in the Month Boedranion, which anſwered 
to our August; and the leſſer in the Month Anthefte- 
rion, which happened in our January. +; 

People were only brought to partake of theſe Cere- 
monies by Degrees: At firſt, they were to be puri- 


Een 


has an expreſs Treatiſe on the Eleu/inia, where m 


is, a maritime Lown of the Athenians, in Memory of 


Panegyrick ; but Diodorus Siculus aſſures us, Lib. 6. 


Greece ; Egypt, which had that Year reap'd a moſt 


tify him therein, by Reaſon the Law prohibited the 
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fied, then admitted to the leſſer Blenfria, and at laſt? 


initiated into the greater. Thoſe who were yet 


at the leſſer, were called Myſte; and thoſe. —— 4 


to the greater, Epoptæ, or Ephori, i. e. Inſpectors. 
They were 'uſually to undergo a Probation Dos 
Years, &er they paſſed from the leſſer to the greater. 
Sometimes, indeed, they were contented with a ſingle 
Year, immediately after which they were admitted 
to the moſt ſecret Parts of the Ceremony. Meur 5 
0 
theſe Points are proved. | 


Note, That ſome Writers call the City where the Eleu- 
| inia were celebrated, Eleuſina, not Eleufis : Har- 


ponati confirms this Orthography, in deriving its 
Name from Eleuſinus, a Son of Mercury; to which 
Sentiment, Pauſanias likewiſe adheres in his Atticks. 
Others, who write it Eure, Advent, ſuppoſe it 
thus called, by Reaſon, Ceres, after running over 
the World in Search of her Daughter, ſtopp'd here, 
and 
Lib. 5. will have the Name Eleufis to have been 
given this City, as a Monument to Poſterity, that 
Corn, and the Art of cultivating it, were brought 
from Abroad into Attica. | As 


All the Cerealia, were celebrated with a great deal 


of Religion and Purity; fo that it was eſteemed a great 


Pollution, to meddle on thoſe Days with * conjugal 
Matters. It was not Ceres alone that was honoured 
here, but alſo Bacchus. The Victims offered were 
Hogs, by Reaſon of the Waſte they make in the 
Products of the Earth: Whether there was any Wine 
offered or not, is Matter of much Debate among the 
Criticks. Plautus and Macrobius ſeem to countenance 
the negative Side; Cato and Virgil the poſitive. Ma- 
crobius ſays, indeed, they did not offer Wine to Ceres, 
but Mulſum, which was a Compoſition of Wine and 
Honey, boiled up together; and that the Sacrifice 
made on the twenty-firſt of December, to that God- 
deſs and Hercules, was a pregnant Sow, together with 
Cakes and Mulfum, and this is what Virgil means by 
miti Baccho. | a5 8 

The Cerealia — * from the Greeks to the Romans, 
who held them for dichte Days ſucceſſively; commen- 
cing, as generally held, on the fifth of the Tdes of 
April. It was the Women alone who were concern'd 
in the Celebration, all dreſs'd in white: The Men, 


likewiſe, in white, were only Spectators. They eat 


nothing till after Sun-ſet, in Memory of Ceres, who, 
in Search after her Daughter, took no Repaſt but in 
the Evening. After the Battle of Cannæ, the Deſola - 
tion was ſo great at Rome, that there were no Wo- 
men to celebrate the Feaſt, by Reaſon they were all 
in Mourning ; fo that it was omitted that Tear. 

The LurERCALIA (from Lupercal, the Name of 
a Place under the Palatine Mount, where the Sacrifices 
were perform'd) were Feaſts inſtituted in antient Rome, 
in honour of the God Pan. They were celebrated on 
the fifteenth of the Calends of Mareb, that is, on the 
fifteenth of February, or as Ovid obſerves, on the third 
Day after the Ides. They are ſuppoſed to have been 
eſtabliſhed by Evander. | * 

On the Morning of this Feaſt, the Luperci, or 
Prieſts of Pan, ran naked thro' the Streets of Rome, 


ſtriking the married Women they met, on the Hands 


and Belly, with a Thong or Strap of Goat's Leather, 
which was held an Omen, promiſing them Fecundity, 


and happy Deliveries. 


ote, That the Luperci, were the moſt antient Or- 
der of Prieſts in Rome; they were divided into 
ever, to give him an abſolute Denial, they inſtituted 


two Collects, or Companies, the one called Fabii, 
and the other Quintillii. To theſe Ceſar added a 
third, which he called Fulii. Suetonius mentions 
the Inſtitution of this new College of Luperci, as a 
Thing. that rendered Cæſar more odious than 


he was: However, it a 7 age from the ſame 
Paſſage 5 Suetonius, that this new Company was 
11 T | not 


put an End to her Purſuit. Diodorus Siculus, © 


6. 
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not inſtituted by Cæſar, nor in honour of Pan, 


but by ſome Friend of Ceſar's, and in honour of 
himſelf, 


The Reaſon of this indecent-Cuſtom in celebrating 
the Lupercalia, took its Riſe from Romulus and Remus; 
for while they were aſſiſting at this Feaf, a Body of 
Robbers, taking hold of the Occaſion, plunder'd them 
of their Flocks : Upon this the two Brothers, and all 
the Youths that were with them, throwing off their 
Clothes to be the more expedite, purſued the Thieves, 
and recovered their Prey. This ſucceeding ſo well 
henceforward, this Ceremony became a Part of the 
Lupercalia; which were aboliſhed in the Time of Au- 
guſtus, but afterwards reſtored, and continued to the 
Time of the Emperor Anaſtaſius. Baronius ſays it was 
aboliſhed by the Pope in 496. 

The LIBERALIA, were Feaſts celebrated by the 
antient Romans, in Honour of Liber, or Bacchus. 
They took their Name from Liber, i. e. free; a Title 
conferr'd on Bacchus in Memory of the Liberty or 
Freedom he granted to the People of Bæotia; or per- 
haps becauſe Wine, whereof he was the reputed 
Deity, delivers Men from Care, and ſets their Minds 
at Eaſe and Freedom. Varro derives the Name of 
this Feaft from Liber, conſider'd as a Noun Adjec- 
tive, and ſignifying free ; becauſe the Prieſts were free 
from their Function, and eaſed of all Care during the 
Time of the Liberalia. For in Effect it was the old 
Women who officiated in the Ceremonies and Sacri- 
fices of theſe Feaſts. 

The Greeks call'd the ſame Feaſts, Dionyfia, or Dio- 
nyfiaca (from the Greek Atouoix, Of Aloe, Bacchus; 
and that of AG», the Genitive of Zius, Jupiter, and 
Nyſa, a City in Egypt, on the Frontiers of Arabia, 

where Bacchus is ſaid to have been educated by the 
Nymphs.) | 

There were Feſtivals under the Denomination of 
Aloe, Dionyſia, chiefly two; viz. firſt the antient 
ES XHWTERC) probably the ſame with pryaxnc, OT the 
greater N ſometimes alſo called by way of E- 
minence Alorveia, without other Addition, as being 
the moſt celebrated of all Bacchus Feſtivals at Athens ; 
where it was held in the Month Elaphelion. Secondly 
the New, Newreex, probably the ſame with Anga, Or 
the leſſer Dionyſia, held in Autumn, as a Sort of 
Preparation to the greater. Some will have this the 
ſame with Atvoic Anmaic, ſo called from x /, 2a 
Wine-preſs, and place it in the Month Lenæon. 

The NEPTUNALIA, were Feaſts held in Honour of 
Neptune in general, and not conſider'd under any par- 
ticular Quality. They were celebrated on the tenth 
of the Calends of AuguF. 

There were other Feaſts of Neptune, call'd Conſua- 
lia; that God being particularly conſider'd, then, as 
preſiding over Horſes and the Manage. The Con- 
ſualia were introduced with a magnificent Cavalcade, 
or Proceſſion on Horſeback ; by reaſon Neptune was 
reputed to have firſt taught Men the Uſe of Horſes , 
whence his Sirname of Irn:iG», Equeſtris. Evander 
is ſaid firſt to have invented this Feaſt : It was re- 
eſtabliſhed by Romulus, under the Name of Conſus, 
in regard it was ſome God under the Denomination 
of Conſus, that ſuggeſted to him the Rape of the 
Sabines. It is ſaid, that it was with a View to this 
Rape, that he made that Eſtabliſhment. This how- 
ever is certain, that it was to this Feaſt all his Neigh- 
bours were invited; when taking Advantage of the 
Solemnities and Sacnfices, he ſeized the Women. 
To draw the greater Concourſe of People, he gave 
out, that he had found an Altar hid under Ground, 
which he intended to conſecrate, with Sacrifices to 
the God to whom it had been originally erected. 
Thoſe who rake upon them to explain the Myſteries 
of the Heathen Theology, ſay, that the Altar hid 
under Ground is a Symbol of the ſecret Deſign of 
Romulus to ſeize his Neighbours Wives. 

The Conſualia were of the Number of the Feaſts 
call'd ſacred; as being conſecrated to a Ori- 


Divinity, 
ginally they were not diſtinguiſhed from — of the 


lemn Proceſſion all around the Village, 


S TS. 


mus ſays, 
the Circus. Plutarch obſerves, that — Same of 
e 


. re left Ys 
and were dreſſed out with Crowns, &:. a Reſt, 


Opinion, that this was the firſt 8 being 
the Car. Servius gives us to underſtand to draw 
Conſualia fell on the thirteenth of Auguſt Ig — the 
e ew _ on the eighteenth, * 
old Roman Calen on the twenty. e 
Month. : enty irſt Day of the 
The PALILIA, by ſome call'd Paxil; 
in Honour of the Goddeſs Pales; * WF 
the Shepherds on the firſt of to s ary by 
Goddeſs to take Care of their Flocks, and that 


them from Wolves and Diſeaſes. Part of E 


mony conſiſted in lighting Heaps of Straw 
ing over them. "kb 

The PacanaL1a, were an antient 
call'd, becauſe it was celebrated in 
Pagis. 


e Cere- 


rural Feaft, thus 
, : the Villages in 
n the Paganalia, the Peaſants went in 6. 


ſtrations to purify it. They had alſo 8 
wherein they offer d Cakes on the Altars of the Goa 
Halicarnaſſeus and St. Ferom refer the Inſtitution «| 
the Paganalia, to Servius Tullus : They were held " 
the Month of February. D 

The DivaL1a, was a Feaſt held on the 
of December, in Honour of nn ru 2 
Patience and Silence; whence it is alſo called 3 
nalia. This Feaſt was eſtabliſhed on occaſion of 
Diſeaſe which deſtroyed Man and Beaſt ; which *a | 
a kind of Squinancy, or Inflammation and Swelling of 
the Throat, called in Latin Angina. On the Day of 
this Feaſt the Pontifices performed Sacrifices in the 
Temple of Volupia, or the Goddeſs of Joy and Plea- 
ſure, who was the ſame with Angenora; and ſuppoſed 
to drive away all the Sorrows and Chagrin of Life. 

The Romans had alſo Feaſts inſtituted occaſionally, 
as the Carmentalia, Querinalia, Terminalia, Fliralia, 
Compitalia, Lemuria, Vermalia ; beſides other move- 
able and occaſional ones, as to give Thanks to the 
Gods for Benefits received; to implore their Aſliſt- 
ance, or to appeaſe their Wrath, c. as the Pagana- 
lia, Feralia, Bacchanalia, Ambarvalia, Suovetaurilia, 
and divers others, particularly denominated Feriæ, as 
Sementine, Latine, 

The CARMENTALIA, was a Feaſt celebrated an- 
nually on the 11th of January, in honour of Carments 
or Carmentis, a Propheteſs of Arcadia, Mother of 
Evander, with whom ſhe came into /taly 30 Years 
before the Trojan War. The Solemnity was allo re- 
peated on the 15th of January, which is marked in 
the old Calender, by Carmentalia Relata. This Fealt 
was eſtabliſhed on occaſion of a great Fecundity among 
the Roman Dames, after a general Reconciliation with 
their Huſbands, with whom they had been at Variance 
in regard of the Uſe of Coaches being prohibited them 
by an Edict of the Senate. It was the Women who 
celebrated this Feaſt : He who offered the Sacrifices 
was called Sacerdos Carmentalis. Authors are divided 
about the Origin of the Word Carmenta : Vigeners 
ſays, the Propheteſs was ſo called, Quaſi carens neue, 
out of her Senſes, or out of herſelf; by reaſon of the 
Enthuſiaſm ſhe frequently fell into. Others lay, ſhe 
took her Name from Carmen, Verſe, becauſe her Pro- 
phecies were couched in Verſes : But Vigenere on the 
contrary, maintains Carmen to be derived from Car- 
menta. : 

The QuirinaL1a, were Feaſts celebrated in ho- 
nour of Romulus, who was called Quirinus. —The 
Quirinalia, called alſo Stultorum Feriæ, were held * 
the 13th of the Calends of March, i. e. on Our T, 
of February. i 

The TERMINALIA, were Feaſts celebrated in ho- 
nour of the God Terminus. Varro is of Opinion 
Feaſt took its Name from its being at the Term or 


End of the Year: But Feſtus is of a different oo 
: | 


e 
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ment, and derives it from the Name of the Deity, in 
whoſe Honour it was held. In Reality, the Termina- 
Jia, or Feaſt of Land-marks, was held in honour of 
Jupiter, conſidered in the Capacity of Conſervator of 
ihe Land-marks and Bounds. Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus 
tells us, that it was Numa Pompilius, who firſt conſe- 
crared Land-marks to Jupiter; and adds, that the 
ame Prince appointed an anniverſary Day, wherein 
the Country People aſſembling together on the Bounds 
of the Lands, ſhould offer Sacrifices in honour of the 
Tutelary Gods thereof. —The Terminalia were held 
on the 17th, or as Struvius will have it, on the roth 
of the Calends of March. No Animal was to be ſa- 
crificed herein, it being deemed unlawful to ſtain the 
Land-marks with Blood: They only offered Sacrifices 
of the firſt Fruits of the Earth, and this in the open 
Air, and on the Spot where the Land-marks were. 
The FLoRAL1a, alſo called, Anthiftefts, is a gene- 

ral Name for the Feaſts, Games, and other Ceremo- 
nies, held in honour of the Goddeſs Flora. — They 
were held at the latter End of the Month of April, as 
Ovid witneſſes, 


Exit, & in majus feſtum florale calendas. 


In effect the Floralia began on the 28th of April, 
and laſted ſix Days, They who aſſiſted at the Cere- 
mony were crowned with Ivy, and committed a 
World of Indecencies ; which indeed was no extraor- 
dinary Thing in the Heathen Feaſts. Some apply the 
Word Floralia indifferently to the Feaſts and Games 
of this Goddeſs; but others reſtrain it to the Feaſts 
alone, calling the Games Ludi florales. For my Part, 
as I find no Difference between Floralia, and Ludi 
florales, ſince moſt of the principal Ceremonies of the 
Heathen Feaſts were Games, I'll mention the Flo- 
rales Games with the Horalia. 


Note, That the Ludi florales were celebrated with hor- 
rible Debaucheries. The moſt licentious Diſcourſes 
were not enough ; but the Courteſans were called 
together by the Sound of a Trumpet, made their 
Appearance naked, and entertained the People with 

abominable Shews and Poſtures : The Comedians 
appcated after the ſame Manner on the Stage. Val. 
Maximus relates, that Cato being once preſent in 
the Theatre on this Occaſion, the People were 
aſhamed to aſk for the infamous Pleaſure in his 
Preſence, till Cato, apprized of the Reſervedneſs and 
Reſpect he inſpired them withal, withdrew, that the 
People might not be baulked of their accuſtomed 
Diverſion. There were divers other ſorts of Shews 
exhibited on this Occaſion ; and if we may believe 
Suetonius in Galba, c. 6. and Vopiſcus in Carinus, 
theſe Princes preſented Elephants dancing on 
Ropes. 
The Ludi Florales, according to Pliny, 1. xviii. 
c. 29. were inſtituted by Order of an Oracle of the 
Sibyls, on the 28th of April; not in the Year of 
Reme 416, as we commonly read it in the antient 
Editions of that Author ; nor in 414, as F. Harduin 
has corrected it; but as Vaſſus reads it in 513, 
they were chiefly held in the Night-time, in the 
Patrician Street : Some will have it there was a 
Circus for the Purpoſe on the Hill called Hortulo- 
rum. The Goddeſs Flora is by ſome held to be the 
lame with the Chloris of the Greeks. Others main- 
tain that this ſame Flora was a famous Courteſan at 
Rome, who having enriched herſelf by Proſtitution, 
made the People of Rome her Heir, on Condition 
that they ſhould celebrate the Anniverſary of her 
Birth-day, by the Games and Feaſts above-mention- 
ed, Some Time afterward, the Senate judging. 
ſuch a Foundation unworthy the Majeſty A the Ro- 
man People; to ennoble the Ceremony, converted 

Flora into a Goddeſs, whom they ſuppoſed to pre- 

ide over Flowers; and ſo made it a Piece of Re- 

lgion to render her propitious, that it might be 
well with their Gardens, Vineyards, Fc.— This is 

the common Account; but Veſſus de Idol. I. 1. c. 12. 
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can by no Means allow the Goddeſs Hora to have 
been the Courtiſan above - mentioned: He will ra- 
ther have her a ſublime Deity, and thinks her Wor- 
ſhip might have commenced under Romulus : His 
Reaſon is, that Varro, in his fourth Book of the 
Latin Tongue, ranks Flora among the Deities, 
to whom Tatius, King of the Sabines, offered up 
Vows before he joined Battle with the Romans. 
And, that from another Paſſage in Varro it appears, 
that there were Prieſts of Flora with Sacrifices, &c. 
as carly as Romulus and Numa. 


The .ComPiTAL1a or Compitalitia, were Feafts 
held in honour of the Lares. Theſe Feaſts were more 
antient than the Building of Rome. Diomſius Hali- 
carnaſſeus and Pliny indeed ſay, they were inſtituted 
by Servius Tullus; but this only ſignifies that they 
were then introduced into Rome. Notwithſtanding 
what Dien relates, that the Compitalia were celebrated 
a little after the Saturnalia; and that the Roman Ca- 
lender fixes them on the 12th of January: It appears, 
that they had not any fixed ab = ak not in the 
Time of Varro, as is obſerved by Caſaubon. The 
Feaſt being thus moveable, the Day whereon it was to 
be obſerved was proclaimed every Year, It was or- 
dinarily held on the 4th of the Nones of February, i. e. 
on the ſecond of that Month. Macrobius obſerves, 
that they were held not only in honour of the Lares, 
but alſo of Mania, Madneſs. The Prieſts who offi- 
ciated at them were Slaves, and Siberi; and the Sa- 
crifice, a Sow. 

The Compitalia were re-eſtabliſhed, after a long 
Neglect, by Targuin the Proud, on occaſion of an 
Anſwer of the Oracle, that they ſbould f per Heads 
for Heads, i. e. that for the Health and Proſperity of 
each Family, Children were to be facrificed : But 


Brutus after expelling the Kings, in lieu of thoſe bar- 


barous Victims, ſubſtituted the Heads of Garlick and 
Poppy; thus ſatisfying the Oracle which had enjoined 
capital Heads. During the Celebration of this Feaſt, 
each Family placed at the Door of their Houſe, the 
Statue of the Goddeſs Mania: They alſo hung up at 
the Doors Figures of Wool, a Men and 
Women accompanying them with Supplications, that 
the Lares and Mania would be contented with thoſe 
Figures, and ſpare the People of the Houſe. As for 
Slaves in lieu of the Figures of Men, they offered Bales 
or Fleeces of Wool. Servius Tullus ordered, that 
Slaves who aſſiſted at the italia, ſhould be free 
during the whole Time of the Feaſt. Auguſtus order- 
ed the Statues of the Lares placed in the Croſs-ways, 
to be adorned witn Flowers twice a Year. 

LEMURI1A, or Lemuralia, was a Feaſt ſolemnized 
at Rome on the gth of May, to pacify the Manes of 
the Dead, or in honour of the Lemures which were 
Spirits and Hobgoblins ; reſtleſs Ghoſts of departed 
Perſons, who returned to terrify and torment the 
Living. 

The Inſtitution of this Feaſt is aſcribed to Romu- 
lus, who, to rid himſelf of the Phantom of his Bro- 
ther Remus (whom he had order'd to be murder'd) 
appearing always before him, order'd a Feaſt, call'd 
by his Name Kemuria, or Lemuria. In the Lemuria 
they offered Sacrifices for three Nights together ; 
during which Time all the Temples of the Gods were 
ſhut up, nor any Marriages permitted. There was 
a vaſt Number of Ceremonies in this Feaſt, chiefly 
intended to exorciſe the Lemures, and prevent their 


appearing, or giving any Diſturbance to the Living. 


Note, That the Lemures are the ſame with Larve, 
which the Antients imagined to wander round the 
World, to frighten good People, and plague the 
bad. For which Reaſon, the Lemuria were inſti- 
tuted to appeaſed the Manes of the Defun&.. Apu- 
leius explains the antient Notion of the Manes thus: 
The Souls of Men releaſed from the Bands of the. 
Body, and freed from performing their bodily 
Functions, became a Kind of Dæmons or Gen, 
formerly call'd Lemures. Of theſe Lemures, thoſe 

that 


0 
| 
| 


that were kind to their Families, were calld Lares 
familiares; but thoſe who for their Crimes, were 
condemned to wander continually without meeting 
with any Place of Reſt, and terrified good Men, 
and hurt the bad, are vulgarly called the Lorve. 
An antient Commentator on Horace mentions, that 
the Romans wrote Lemures for Remures ; which laſt 
Word was formed from Remus, who was killed by 
his Brother Romulus, and who returned to Earth to 
torment him. But Apuleius obſerves that in the an- 
tient Latin Tongue, Lemures ſignifies the Soul of a 
Man ſeparated from the Body by Death. 


The Fox AL IA, was a Feaſt held on the twenty-firſt 
of February, in honour of the Dead; alſo called Fe- 
brua. Macrobius, Saturn. I. 1. c. 13. refers the Ori- 
gin of the Ceremony to Numa Pompilius; and tells us, 
that Sacrifices were here perform'd, and the laſt Of- 
fices paid the Shades of the Defundt: And from 
this Fraſt it was, that the Month of February took its 
Name. The Deſign of theſe Sacrifices is ſomewhat 
controverted : Pliny ſays, they were performed to ren- 
der the infernal Gods propitious to the Deceaſed ; 
tho* ſome of the Moderns — imagined, that they 
were intended to appeaſe the Deceaſed themſelves, 
and were offered immediately to them as a Sort of 
Duties: What confirms the former Sentiment, is, 
that Pluto himſelf is ſirnamed Februus: They laſted 
twelve Days. 

The Word is of an antient Standing in the Latin 
Tongue: From the very Foundation of the City, we 
meet with Februa for Puriſications; and februare, to 
purge or purify. Varro, de Ling. I. 2. derives it from 
the Sabines: Voſſius, and others, from ferveo, I am 
hot; by reaſon Purifications were chiefly performed 
with Fire and hot Water, Some go higher, and even 
deduce the Word from phur, or phavar, which in 
Syriack and Arabick has the fame Signification with 
ferbuit, or eferbuit; and might probably, likewiſe, 
ſignify to purify; for phavar, in Arabick, denotes a 
Preparative given to Women in Child-bed, to bring 
away the After-birth, and other Impurities remaining 
after Delivery; much as among the Romans, who 
gave the Name Februa to the Goddeſs, ſuppoſed to 
preſide over the Delivery of Women. 

Ovid, in his Faſti, goes back as far as Afneas for 
the Inſtitution of the Ferialia; and adds, that on the 
ſame Day, a Sacrifice was performed to the Goddeſs 
Muta, or dumb; and that the Perſons who officiated 
were an old Woman, attended with a Number of 
young Girls. Varro derives the Word Ferialia, from 
inferi, or from fero, on account of a Repaſt carried 
to the Sepulchres of ſuch as the laſt Offices were that 
Day render'd to. Feſtus derives it from ferio, on 
account of the Victims ſacrificed. Vaſſius obſerves, 
that the Romans called Death Fera, cruel, and that 
the Word Feralia might ariſe thence. 

The BaccayanaLla, were a Feaſt in honour of 
Bacchus, celebrated with great Solemnity among the 
Antients, particularly the Athenians, who even com- 
puted their Years thereby, till the Commencement of 


the Olympiads, They are alſo ſometimes called Or- 


gia, from the Greek Ogyn, Fury, Tranſport ; by rea- 
ſon of the Madneſs and Enthuſiaſm wherewith the 
People appeared to be poſſeſſed at the Time of their 
Celebration. | 

The Bacchanalia were held in Autumn, and took 
their Riſe from Egypt; whence, according to. Dio- 
dorus, they were brought into Greece by Melampus. 
The Form and Diſpoſition of the Solemnity depended 
at Athens on the Archon, and was at firſt exceedingly 
ſimple; but by Time became encumbered with a 
Number of ridiculous Ceremonies, and attended with 
much Diſſoluteneſs and Debauchery, inſomuch that 
the Romans, who grew aſham'd of them, ſuppreſſed 
them by a Senatus-Conſultum throughout all Jab. 
The Women had a great Share in the Solemnity, 
which is ſaid to have been inſtituted on their Account: 
For a great Number of them attending Bacchus to the 
Conqueſt of the Indies, and carrying in their Hands 
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the Thyrſus, 7. e. a little Lance co 0 
Vine-Leaves, ſinging his Vietorics ai ly and 
wherever they went ; the Ceremony was k Trumpf 
Bacchus's Deification, under the Title of 55 3. ter 
and the Women were inſtall'd Priefteg, "chanel, 
under that of Bacchæ, or Bacchantes Th , 04, 
eſſes, at the Time of the Feaſt, ran thr? 5 Milt, 
and over the Mountains, cover'd with Ty T cen, 
their Hair diſhevelled, their Thyrſus in Wers Sking, 
and Torches in the other, howling and & Hang, 
Men and Women met promiſcuouſly at the Hoang, 
perfectly naked, except for the Vine. Less A 
Cluſters of Grapes which bound their Hat © 
gi Here they danced and jumped tumult and 
- _ ſtrange es mug ſung 1 5 
chus, till weary and giddy the _ 
ſtracted. ry Siddy y tumbled down d. 
The AMBARVALIA, were a Feaſt, c 
ally by the Romans to expiate 9 "por 
cure of the Gods a happy Harveſt, At theſ. 2 
they ſacrificed a Bull, a Sow, and a Sheer, 7” 
before the Sacrifice, were led in Proceſſion! > _ 
round the Fields; whence the Feaſt is f * , 
have taken its Name, from the Greet * qr ” 
or the Latin ambio, I go round, and aryyn 2 
Though others write it Amberbalia, and n; 3 
and deduce it from Ambire Urbem, to go 1 
City. From the Beaſts offered in E 
ty offered in Sacrifice, the Cere. 
mony was alſo called Suovetaurilia. Halicarnaſess d 
{cribing the ſame, calls it Solitaurilia, in Regard it = 
requir'd that the Victims were perfect, and — 
any Defect; Sollus, or Solus, in the Language of the 
O/ci, ſignifying integer, entire. It is not certain whe. 
ther this Feaſt was fix'd, or moveable; nor whether 
it was celebrated once or twice a Year ; Authors bein 
of different Opinions on both thoſe Heads, The 45 
bervale Carmen, was a Prayer preferr'd on this Occa- 
ſion, whereof we have the Formula preſerv'd in Cato 
c. 141. de re Ruſticd. The Prieſts who chiefly of. 
ciated at the Solemnity, were called Fratres irvales 
inſtituted by Romulus, and were twelve in Number; 
all of them Perſons of the firſt Diſtinction; the Foun- 
der himſelf having been of the Body. They made a 
College, called Collegium Fratrum /roalium. The 
Mark of their Dignity was a Garland, compos'd of 
Ears of Corn, tied with a white Roband, u, Pliny 
ſays, was the firſt Crown in Uſe at Rome. According 
to Fulgentius, Acca Laurentia, Romulus's Nurſe was the 
firſt Founder of the Order of Prieſts ; ſhe, i. ſeems, 
had twelve Sons, who uſed to walk before her in Pro- 
ceſſion to the Sacrifice; one of whom dying, Romulus, 
in favour of his Nurſe, promis'd to take his Place; 
and hence, ſays he, came this Sacrifice, the Number 
of twelve, and the Name of Brother. Pliny, Lib. 17. 
c. 2. ſeems to indicate the ſame Thing, when he 
mentions that Romulus inſtituted Pricſts of the Fields 
after the Example of Acca Laurentia his Nurle. 


Note, That Scaliger, in his Notes on Feſtus, followed 
by many others, maintains Ambarbalia, or Anbur- 
dia, to be the ſame with Ambarvalia. 


The Feriæ among the Romans, were Holidays; or 
Days wherein they abſtained from Work. The Word 
Feriæ, is uſually derived a ferendis Vietimis, on AC- 
count of the Victims killed on theſe Days. Mart 
nius ſays, that Feriæ were fo called velul wgas ef, 
Dies Sacri, Holidays. Others obſerve, that all Days 
in general, tho* they were not Eeaſt-Days, Were an- 
tiently called Fee, or as Vaſſius reads i- Tale 
whence, according to that Author, was form 
Word Frriæ. The Feriæ, or Dies feriatl, Wele 0 
ſerved, and diſtinguiſhed chiefly by Reſt; whereas the 
Feaſts, or Dies feſti, beſides a Ceflation from Loves 
were celebrated with Sacrifices, and Games; 10 * ry 
there were Feriæ, which were not Feaſt- Days, 172 5 
Authors frequently confound the Feric, auc C 
Others confound the Feriæ, with the Dies nefaſt 
Non-Court Days. 


The Romans had divers Kinds of Ferie, their 1 
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the principal thereof, are Aftivales, or Sum- 
— ; — ie, yearly Ferie ; Compitalitiæ, 
Erie of the Streets, and Croſs-ways : Caiceptive, vo- 
tive Feriæ, which the Magiſtrates N every 


Denicales, for the Expiation of a Family, pol- 
ed the Death of any — ; Imperative, or Indicti- 
ve, thoſe decreed by the Magiſtrate ; Latine, the 
Lain Ferie, inſtituted by Tarquin the Proud, for all 
the Latin People amounting to above fifty Nations, 
being celebrated by M. Alba, in Memory of the Peace 
concluded by 7. * with the People of Latium; 
Meſſis Feriæ, thoſe of Harveſt; Precidanee, which 
were what we properly call the Vigils, or Eves of the 
Feaſts ; Private, or Propriæ, thoſe peculiar to the ſe- 
veral Families; as the Familie, Claudia, Æmiliæ, Ju- 
ke, &c. Publice, thoſe obſerv'd by all in general, or 
for the publick Weal ; Sementinæ, thoſe held in Seed- 
time; Stativæ, thoſe kept conſtantly to the ſame Day 
of the Lear; Stultorum Feriæ, or Quirinalie, the Fe- 
ric of Fools, held on the ſeventeenth of February ; 


Victoriæ Feriæ, thoſe of Victory in the Month of Au- 


to the fifteenth of Oober ; Vulcani Feriæ, thoſe 
of Vulcan, which fell on the twenty-ſecond of May. 


Note, That Feriæ was alſo uſed among the Romans, 
for Fair Days ; by Reaſon it was the Cuſtom to hold 
their Fairs, on the Dies feriati, or Holidays. 


The Feaſts among the Antients, were divided into 
Days of Sacrifice, Days of Feaſting, or Banqueting, 
Days of Games, and Days of Reſt, or Feriæ, lately 
mention'd. 

A SacRririce, properly ſpeaking, is an Offering 
made to God on an Altar, by Means of a regular Mi- 
niſter, as an Acknowledgment of his Power, and a 
Payment of Homage. But this is not a proper Defi- 
nition of the Sacrifices of the Pagans ; ſince they had 
not a true Altar, nor regular Miniſters, neither were 
their Sacrifices offered to the true God. 

The Phenicians are uſually held the firſt Authors of 
Sacrifices ; Porphyri, indeed, attributes the Invention 
to the Egyptians, who, he ſays, firſt offer'd the firſt 
Fruits of their Ground to the Gods; burning them 
upon an Altar of Turf, At length they came to burn 
Perfumes, and at laſt facrific'd Animals; obſervin 
that they firſt eat ſome Herbs, or Fruits, regularly off 
fer'd on the Altar. He adds, that Libations were 


very frequent, e' er Sacrifices of Beaſts got Footing. 


Note, That Libation was a Ceremony in the Heathen 
Sacrifices, wherein the Prieft ſpilt ſome Wine, 
Milk, or other Liquor, in honour of the Deity to 
whom the Sacrifice was offer*d, after having firſt 
taſted it himſelf. Alexander is ſaid to have fa- 
crific*d a Bull to Neptune; and for an Offering to 
the Sea-Gods, threw the golden Veſſel, us'd for the 
Libation into the Sea. Libations were alſo in Uſe 
under the Law of Moſes, being enjoin'd by God in 
Exodus xxix, and Numbers xv, 


Ovid obſerves, that the very Names, Victim and Ho- 
ſia, import that they were not lain, till ſuch Time 
as Victories were obtained over Enemies: Indeed, 
while Men liv*d on Herbs and Pulſe, it is no wonder 
they abſtain*d from Sacrifices of Beaſts, ſince the Law 
of Sacrifices requir'd, that they ſhould eat ſome Part 
thereof, In Effect, it is ſuppoſed to be this that firſt 
introduc'd Fleſh as Food, and made Man a carnivo- 
rous Animal. The Truth is, in all Antiquity, both 
lacred and profane, Sacrifices were ordinarily nothing 
elſe but holy Banquets. 

The Scripture furniſhes us a ſomewhat different Ac- 
count; Noah certainly ſactific'd Animals at his coming 
out of the Ark; and it is even ſuggeſted, that Abel 
himſelf ſacrific'd the beſt and fattelt of his Flocks ; 

ough Grotius thinks it more probable, he contented 
himſelf with making a mere Oblation of his Lambs, 

c. to God, without ſacrificing them; Macrobius 
tells us, that the Egyptians long accuſtomed to blood- 
leſs Sacrifices, being at length oblig'd to admit the 


4 7 
Worſhip of Serapis and Saturn, to whom Victims 
were to be facrific'd ; would not allow their Temples 
to be built in the Cities. Theſe Victims, however, 
or bloody Sacrifices, at length obtain'd, in Excluſion 
of alin all the reſt : The moſt uſual among the An- 
tients, were Bulls, Oxen, Cows, Sheep, and Lambs, 
in Regard theſe were the moſt ordinary Food of Man. 
The Manner of facrificing among the Hebrews, 18 
amply deſcrib'd in the Books of Moſes : That in Uſe 
among the Romans is as follows. | 
In the Choice of the Victim, Care was taken it 
was without Blemiſh or Imperfection, its Tail not too 
ſmall at the End; the Tongue not black, nor Ears 
cleft ; and the Bulls fuch as had never been yok'd. 
The Victim pitch'd upon, they gilt its Forehead and 
Horns, eſpecially if a Bull, Heifer, or Cow ; the 
Head they alſo adorn'd with a woollen Infula, whence 
hung two Rows of Chaplets, with twiſted Ribbands z 
and on the Middle of the Body, a Kind of Pole, pretty 
large, hung down on both Sidez : The leſſer Victims 
were only adorn'd with Bundles of Flowers, and Gar- 
lands, together with white Shafts or Garlands. The 
Victims thus made ready, were brought before the 
Altar; the leſſer were not led by a String, but driven 
to the Place; the greater were conducted in a Halter, 
if they made any Struggle, or refuſed to go, the 
Reſiſtance was taken for an ill Augury, and the Sacri- 
fice ſet aſide, The Victim thus brought to the Altar, 
was examin'd with a great deal of Circumſpection, to 
ſee if there were no Defect in it; then the Prieſt being 
clad in his ſacerdotal Habit, and accompanied with the 
Sacrificers, and other Attendants, and being waſh'd and 
purify'd according to the Ceremonies preſcrib'd, be- 
gan the Sacrifice, with making a loud Confeſſion df 
his Unworthineſs, acknowledging himſelf guilty of 
divers Sins, for which he begg'd Pardon of the Gods, 
hoping they would be pleas'd to grant his Requeſts. 
Theſe Confeſſions were like thoſe of the Hebrews, 
with this Difference, "that the Pagans confeſs'd the 
Frailty of Mankind, and own'd thcir Faults; the 
Jews confeſs'd chiefly the Greatneſs of God, accom- 
panying it with Hymns and muſical Inſtruments, 
The Confeſſion over, the Prieſt cried aloud, Hoc age, 
i. e. compoſe yourſelves and mind your Buſineſs ; and 
preſently an Uſher, holding a Rod in his Hand, call'd 
Commentaculum, went through the Temple, and made 
all thoſe withdraw, who were not initiated in the 
Myſteries of Religion, or ſuch as were excommu- 
nicated, | 
The Cuſtom of the Greeks, from whom the No- 
mans borrow'd theirs, was, that the Prieſt coming to 
the Altar, ſhould aſk aloud, rig ride? who is here ? 
The People anſwer'd, e g a, many good 
Perſons; then the Uſher went through the Temple, 
crying, Exas mas tt SE that is, out with the 
Wicked, The Romans commonly us'd the Words, 
Nocentes, prophani abſcedite. All thoſe who were dri- 
ven out of the Temple among the Greeks, were com- 
prehended under theſe general Words, 8:01, apunret, 
axxlap; the Profane being withdrawn, they cried, 
Favete Linguis, or Animis, and Paſcite Linguam, to 
require Silence and Attention, during the Sacrifice. 
Theſe Ceremonies ended, the chief Sacrificer being 
fate down, and the reſt of them ſtanding, the Magi- 
ſtrates, or private Perſons who offer'd Sacrifices, came 
before him, and preſented him with the Firſt-Fruits 
and Victims, and ſometimes made a ſhort Diſcourſe 
by way of Compliment; as we. find Homer makes 
Ulyſſes do, when he preſented the High-Prieſt with 
Ipbigenia to be ſacrificed. As any Perſon came to pre- 
ſent his Offering, he waſhed his Hands in a Place ap- 
pointed in the Temple for that Purpoſe. Laſtly, 
when the Offering was made, the Prieit that officia- 
ted, perfum'd the Victim with Incenſe, and ſprinkled 
it with luſtral Water ; and having waſhed his Hands, 
and got up again to the Altar, he pray'd to the God 
to whom he preſented the Sacrifice, with a loud 
Voice, that he would accept of thoſe Offerings, and 
be pleaſed with the Victim he facrificed to him, for 
the publick Good, and for ſuch and ſuch Things in 
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particular. In the Cloſe of the Offertory and Prayer, 
made by the Prieſt to the Gods, he came down the 
Steps of the Altar, and from the Hand of one of his 
Aſſiſtants, received the ſacred Paſte, called mola ſalſa, 
made of Barley or Wheat-Flour, mixed with Salt and 


Water, which he threw upon the Head of the Victim, 


ſprinkling a little Wine upon it, which was called Im- 
molatio. Servius ſays, the Prieſt ſcatter'd little Bits of 
this Paſte upon the Head of the Victim, the Altar 
where the ſacred Fire burned, and the Knives by way 
of Conſecration. 

He then took Wine in a Veſſel call'd Simpulum, 
and having taſted it himſelf firſt, and made his Aſ- 
ſiſtants do the ſame, to ſhew that they partook of the 
Sacrifice ; he poured it between the Horns of the 
Victim, pronouncing theſe Words of the Conſecration, 
Mactus wb vino inferis eſto; let this Victim be im- 
proved and honoured by this Wine. This done, he 
pulled off the Hairs from between the Horns, and 
threw them into the Fire. And commanded the Vic- 
timarius, who aſked him again, ſhall I ſtrike? to 
knock down the Victim with a Blow on the Head 
with an Hammer, or Axe; upon which another Af- 


ſiſtant, named Popa, preſently thruſt a Knife into his 


Throat ; while a third received the Blood, wherewith 
the Prieſts ſprinkled the Altar. 
When the Victim was ſlain they flea'd him, if it 


was not a Burnt-offering, (for then they burned Skin 


and all) took the Fleſh off the Head, and adorning it 
with Garlands and Flowers, faſtened it to the Pillars 
of Temples, as well as the Skins, as Enſigns of Re- 
ligion; carrying them about in Proceſſion in publick 
Calamitics : Not but that the Prieſts often wore the 
Skins, and others went to ſleep upon them in the 
Temple of Aſculapius and Faunus, that they might 
receive favourable Reſponſes in their Dreams, or be 
cured of their Maladies. They then opened the Vic- 
tims Entrails, and after circumſpectly viewing them, 
to draw Preſages therefrom, according to the Art of 
the Aruſpices, they flowered them with Meal, and 
ſprinkled them with Wine, and made a Preſent of 
them to the Gods, reddebant exta Diis, by throwing 
them into the Fire in ſmall Bits, boiled or parboiled ; 
and hence the Entrails were called porrice. The En- 
trails being burned, and the other Ceremonies finiſh- 
ed, they believed the Gods to be ſatisfied ; and that 
they could not fail to find their Vows accompliſhed, 
which they expreſſed by the Word tare, g. d. all is 
finiſhed, and well done; whereas non litare, on the 
contrary, intimated there was ſomething wanting to 
the Perfection of the Sacrifice, and that the Gods were 
not appeaſed. The Prieſt afterwards diſmiſſed the 
People, with this Word ilicet. 

Hence it may be obſerved, that the Sacrifices con 
ſiſted of four principal Parts; the firſt called Liba- 
tio, or the pouring a little Wine upon the Victim; 
the ſecond Immolatio, when, after they had ſcattered 
the Crumbs of ſalted Paſte thereon, they killed ir 
the third Redditio, when they offered the Entrails to 
the Gods; and the fourth Litatio, when the Sacrifice 
was perfected without any Fault. 

The Romans had Sacrifices, or Ceremonies, call'd 
Lusr RAT ION, by which they purified their Citics, 
Ficlds, Armies, or People, defiled by any Crime, or 
Impurity. Theſe Luſtrations were either publick or 

rivate, and performed in three Manners, viz. by 
Fire and Sulphur, by Water, and by Air ; which laſt 
was done by fanning and agitating the Air round the 
Thing to be purified, There was alſo a particular 
Kind of Luftration for young Children. 

Jobn Lomeir of Zutphen ſays, that all Perſons, 
Slaves only excepted, were Miniſters of ſome Sort of 


LTuſtration. When any one died, the Houſe was to 


be ſwept after a particular Manner, by way of Purifi- 
cation: The Prieſt threw Water on new married 
People, with the like Intention. To purify them- 


ſelves, People would even ſometimes run naked thro? 


the Streets, ſuch was their Extravagance : And as if 

Fancy was not fertile enough in inventing Modes of 

Laftration, they even uſed Enchantments to raiſe the 
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Dead, in order to get Inſtructions what th 
to purge themſelves of their Sins. Add 
frequently raiſed the Opinion of the Sand; web J 
Expiations by fictitious Miracles, The 1 of their 
they, practiſe Luſtration, both by waſhin 2 lay 
and throwing Water on their Neſt, Th. Hove, 
Straw, and uſes it to purify her Chicken en takes 
was ſcarce any Action, the Beginning ay There 
which the Gentiles did not perform ſome ( End of 
to cleanſe themſelves, and appeaſe the Goa, ay 
they had no Animals to ſacrifice, they mad * hen 
gure they would offer in Dough, Me tal e the Fi. 
Matter; and thus ſacrificed in Effigy. or other 

Some Expiations were performed 
for which Reaſon certain 3 and be Water, 
in great Reputation : Others were performea 1 
Air. A certain Heathen cauſed himſelf to he * the 
ſifted in a Sieve, as we now ſift Corn: Anothe Tx 
himſelt by a Cord, and was toſſed backwards wh 
wards : Another ſhut his Eyes, and ſet himſelf hy or- 
fold, to find a Noſegay tied to a Cord: * 
play*d at Sce-ſaw, as a more efficacious Way cf ers 
peaſing the Gods. Fire was much uſed for E * . 
Sometimes the Penitents were caſt into the Fre py 
others only brought to the Flame, or Smoak, 1; M 
common, on theſe Occaſions, to ſhed human Blood . 
The Prieſts of Cybele, Bellona, and Baal, made uri 
Inciſions on themſelves. Ereuthenus, King of Atic 
ſacrificed his Daughter to Proſerpina. Several had their 
Throats cut at Rome, to obtain the Emperor's Health 
from the Gods. Thoſe who commanded Arm 
offered one of their Soldiers, to appeaſe the knees 
the Gods; that he alone might ſuffer all the Wrath 
the Army deſerved. All Sorts of Perfumes and odo- 
riferous Herbs had Place in Luftration. There is 
ſcarce any Pot-Herb, Pulſe, true Mineral, or Metal, 
which they did not offer the Gods by Way of Expia- 
tion ; nor did they forget Milk, Bread, Wine, or 
Honey: What is more, they made uſe of the very 
Spittle and Urine. The Egg was much uſed among 
them, as being the Symbol of the four Elements : 
Its Shell, they ſay, repreſents the Earth; the Volk, a 
Globe of Fire; the White, reſembles the Water; and 
beſides it has a Spirit, which repreſents the Air. It 
is for this Reaſon, that the Bonza's, or Indian Prieſts, 
believe to this Day, that the World came out of 
an Egg. 

The Poets had feigned that the Gods purified them- 
ſelves; and they did not omit to purify their Statues, 
They made a Luſtration for Children the eighth Cay 
after their Birth, When a Man who had been falſly 
reputed dead, returned home, he was not to enter 
his Houſe by the Door. It was a ſettled Cuſtom to 
offer no Expiation for thoſe who were hanged by 
Order of Juſtice; or that were killed by Thunder. 
Neither did they offer any for thoſe who were drown- 
ed in the Sea; it being the common Opinion, that 
their Souls periſhed with their Bodies: And hence it 
was, that Perſons, in Danger of Shipwreck, ſometimes 
thruſt their Sword through their Bodies, that they 
might not die in the Sea; where they thought their 
Soul, which they ſuppoſed to be a Flame, would be 
totally extinguiſhed. : 

The moſt celebrated expiatory Sacrifice, was the 
Hecatomb, where they offer'd a hundred Beaſts; tho 
they commonly did not offer ſo many, but content 
themſelves with killing twenty-five ; but thoſe being 
Quadrupedes, their Feet came to an hundred. 


e mult do 


Note, That Hecatomb (from the Greek i which 


roperly ſignifies a ſumptuous, or magnifcent Sa- 
Fife) * a Sacrifice — an hundred Bealts * 
ſame Kind, at an hundred Altars, and by an 5 
Prieſts, or Sacrificers. Pythagoras 1s ſaid to = 
ſacrificed a Hecatomb to the Mules, of an hun * 
Oxen, in Joy and Gratitude for his diſcovering by 
Demonſtration of the 47th Propoſition of oc 
Book of Euclid, viz. that in a reftangled 4 
gle, the Square of the Hypothenuſe is equal © 


| igin of 
Square of the two other Sides, For 3 
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ombs, Strabo relates, that there were an hun- 
7? Cities in Laconia ; and that each City uſed to 
facrifice a Bullock every Year, for the common 
Safety of the Country; whence the Inſtitution of 
the celebrated Sacrifice of an hundred Victims, 
call'd Hecatombs. Others refer the Origin of Heca- 
tombs to a Plague, wherewith the hundred Cities 
of Peloponneſus were afflifted ; for the Removal 
whereof, they jointly contributed to ſo ſplendid a 
Sacrifice. Alius Capitolinus relates, that for a He- 
catomb they erected a hundred Altars of Turf, and 
on theſe ſacrificed a hundred WY and a hundred 
Hogs. He adds, that when the Emperors offered 
Sacrifices of this Kind, they facrificed a hundred 
Lions, a hundred Eagles, and a hundred other 
Beaſts of the like Kind. 


Luſtrations, and luſtratory Sacrifices, were not only 
performed for Men, but alſo for Temples, Altars, 
Theatres, Trees, Fountains, Rivers, Sheep, Fields, 
and Villages. Cities were all to be purified from 
Time to Time: Some walked the Victim round their 
Walls, and then ſlew him. The Athenians ſacrificed 
two Men, one for the Men of their City, and the 
other for the Women. The Corinthians ſacrificed thus 
the Children of Medea; though the Poets ſay, Medea 
killed them herſelf. The Romans performed the Ce- 
remony of purifying their City every fifth Year; 
whence the Name of Luſtrum, given to the Space of 
five Years. 

Divers of the Expiations were auſtere : Some faſt- 
ed; others abſtained from all ſenſual Pleaſures: Some, 
as the Prieſts of Cybele, caſtrated themſelves ; others, 
that they might live chaſte, eat Rue, or lay under 
the Branches of a Shrub call'd Agnus Caſtus. The 
Poſtures of the Penitents were different, according to 
the different Sacrifices: They ſometimes joyned 
Prayers to the Solemnity z at other Times a publick 
Confeſſion of Sins was made. The Indians, when they 
ſacrificed to Hercules, call him a thouſand reproach- 
ful Names; and think they incur his Anger, if any 
reſpectful Term comes out of their Mouths, 

The Prieſts changed their Habits, according to the 
Ceremony to be perform'd ; white, purple, and black, 
were the moſt uſual Colours. They had their Heads 
always covered, and long Hairs, except in the Sa- 
crifices of Saturn, Hercules, Honour, and few others : 
Only the Prieſts of fs were ſhaven, becauſe that 


Goddeſs underwent the fame Operation, after the 


Death of her Huſband Ofiris. In ſome Ceremonies 
the Prieſts were ſhod, in others barefoot : The Poets 


expreſs the former by the Word vincula. They had 


no Girdles; nay, they durſt not pronounce the Word 
Ivy, becauſe Ivy cleaves to every Thing. In the Sa- 
crifices of Venus, and the Moon, every one took the 
Habit of the contrary Sex. Every Thing was to be 
done by odd Numbers; becauſe they look'd on an 
even Number, which may be equally divided, as the 
Symbol of Mortality and Deſtruction: The odd Num- 
ber was with them holy: Hence Neptune's Trident, 
Cerberus's three Heads, and Jupiter's Thunder-Dart, 
with three Points. 

They caſt into the River, or at leaſt out of the 
City, the Animals or other Things that had ſerved 
for a Luſtration, or Sacrifice of Atonement ; and 
thought themſelves threatened with ſome great Mis- 
fortune, when by Chance they trod upon them. At 
Marſeilles, they took Care to feed a poor Man for 
ſome Time; after which they charged him with 
all the Sins of the Country, and drove him away : 
Thoſe of Leucade, faſtened a Number of Birds to a 
Man charged with their Sins, and in that Condition 
caſt him headlong from a high Tower ; and if the 
Birds hinder'd his being kill'd, they drove him out of 
the Country. 

Part of theſe Ceremonies were aboliſhed by the 


Emperor Conſtantine, and his Succeſſors; the reſt ſub- 


liſted till the Gothick Kings were Maſters of Rome, 
under whom they expired, 


Note, That the Day whereon the Luſtrations were 
performed for a Child, and his Name given, was 
call'd Luftral; which was uſually the ninth Day 
from the Birth of a Boy, and the eighth from that 
of a Girl: Though others performed the Ceremony 
on the laſt Day of that Week wherein the Child 
was born; and others on the fifth Day from his 
Birth. Over this Feaſt Day, the Goddeſs Nundina 
was ſuppoſed to preſide ; the Midwives, Nurſes, and 
Domellicks handed the Child backwards and for- 
wards, around a Fire, burning on the Altars of the 
Gods, after which they ſprinkled it with Water : 
The whole ended with a — Entertainment. 


Note, alſo, That Water uſed in theſe Ceremonies and 
others, was called Luſtral. 


The Romans had alſo a Ceremony, or Sacrifice, 
called Luſftrum ; celebrated after numbering their Peo- 
ple once in five Years. 

The Games, uſed by the Antients in the Celebra- 
tion of their Feaſts, were the Ludi Cereales, Florales, 
Martiales, Apollinares, Megalenſes, Romani Conſuales, 
or Circences, Capitolini, Seculares, Plebeii, Compitalitii, 
Augaſtules, Palatini, Votivi. 

As we have already took Notice of the Cereales, 
and Florales Games; we'll begin here by the De- 
ſcription of the Martiales, which were Combats inſti- 
tuted in honour of the God Mars. They were held 
twice in the Year; once in the Circus, on the Fourth 
of the Ides of May; and a ſecond Time on the Firſt 
of Auguſt. Theſe latter were eſtabliſhed ſometime af- 
ter the other, in Memory of the Dedication of the 
Temple of Mars on that Day. Theſe Games conſiſted 
in Courſes of Horſes, and Combats with wild Beaſts, 
Germanicus is ſaid to have kill'd two hundred Lions in 
the Circus on theſe Occaſions. 

The AyoLLIiNaRes Ludi, were Games at Rome, 
celebrated yearly, in honour of Apollo, on the fifth 
Day of Juh, under the Direction of the Prætor, in 
the Circus maximus. The Tradition goes, that at the 
firſt Celebration thereof, the People were ſuddenly in- 
vaded by the Enemy, and obliged to take to their 
Arms : U n which Occaſion, a Cloud of Darts and 
Arrows falling upon their Enemies, the Romans ſoon 
returned Victors to their Sports. 

The MzcAlENszEs Luk, (from the Greek ueyaan, 
great) were Games celebrated among the Romans on 
the Twelfth of April, in honour of Cybele, or Rhea, 
Mother of the Gods; wherein were Sports or Com- 
bats held before the Temple of that Goddeſs. 

The Roman Games, or Ludi Romani, were ſolemn 
Games, held in antient Rome ; thus called by Way 
of Eminence, and on account of their Antiquity, as 
having been inſtituted by Romulus. They were ſome- 
times, alſo, call'd magni Ludi; from the great Pom 
and Expence thereof: Sometimes Conſualia, becauſe 
performed in honour of the God Neptune; who was alſo 
call'd Conſus, in his quality of God of ſecret Councils. 
They alſo bore the Denomination of Ludi Circenſes, 
becauſe held in the Circus. This Solemnity, Halicar- 
naſſeus obſerves, was originally inſtituted by Evander, 
in honour of Neptune, under the Name of Ire; 
whence the Feſtival itſelf was calFd *Irriaxgaria ; and 
was afterwards renew'd by Romulus, in honour of the 
ſame Deity, only under another Name. For Romulus, 
needing the Advice of a God to counſel him in the 
Deſign he had to furniſh his new Citizens with Wives, 
applied to the God of ſecret Councils himſolt; Conſus 
proclaimed the Conſualia, and invited his Neighbours 
all around to the Celebration thereof, The | 
Ceremony in theſe Games conſiſted in a Cavalcade of 
Horſes and Aﬀes adorned with Garlands : Neptune 
being reputed the firſt Inventor of riding on Horſe- 
back. Their Horſes here were of two Kinds, viz. 
woprixos, Or ſuch as were merely led up and down 
for State; and dJpounei, Which were for Race and 
Exerciſe : The other Diverſions were Fencing, and 


that till one of the Combatants were killed on the 
1 5 | Spot z 
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Spot; Fighting with Beaſts, and Cæſtus, of Whitl- 
bats; Wreſtling, Running, Leaping, Sea-Fights, 
Horſe-Races, Chariot-Races, &:c. Theſe Games, Livy 
tells us, were improved, and render'd much more 
magnificent by Tarquinus Priſcus. Manutius ſays, they 
were held on the Eve of the Nones of September, i. e. 
on the fourteenth Day of the Month. 

The CarrToLIiNE Games, Ludi Capitolini, were an- 
nual Games, or Combats, inſtituted by Camillus, in ho- 
nour of Jupiter Capitolinus; and in Commemoration of 
the Capitol's not being ſurprized by the Gauls. Plu- 
tarch tells us, that a Part of the Ceremony conſiſted in 
the publick Cryers putting up the Luſtrations to Sale by 
Auction. They alſo took an old Man, tying a gol- 
den Bull to his Neck, ſuch as were wore by their 
Children, and expoſed him to the publick Deriſion. 
Feſtus ſays, they dreſſed him in a Pretext, and hung 
a Bull at his Neck, not accounting him as a Chiid, 
but becauſe this was an Ornament of the Kings of 
Hetruria. 

There was alſo another Kind of Capitoline Games, 
called Agones Capitolini, inſtituted by Domitian, and 
celebrated each five Years; wherein there were Re- 
wards and Crowns beſtowed on the victorious Poets, 
and put on their Heads by the Emperor himſelf. 
Theſk Games became ſo celebrated, that the Manner 
of accounting Time by Luſtres, which had obtained 
till then, was changed; and they began to count by 
Capitoline Games, as the Greeks by Olympiads. The 
Feaſt was not for Poets alone, but alſo for Athleta, 
Orators, Hiſtorians, Comedians, Muſicians, &c. 

The SzcuLar Games, Ludi Seculares, were held 
by the Romans once in an Age, or in a Period deemed 
the Extent of the longeſt Life of Man, called by the 
Greeks, au», and by the Latins, Seculum, The Secular 
Games were alſo Terentins Games, Ludi Terentini, ei- 
ther by reaſon Manius Valerius Terentinus gave Occa- 
ſion to their Inſtitution ; for that having been warned 
in a Dream to dig in the Ground, in a Place near the 
Campus Martius, called Terentum ; he there found an 
Altar inſcribed to Diis, or Pluto, and Proſerpine : Up- 
on which, as had been foretold him in his Dream, 
three of his Children born blind, recovered their Sight ; 
and he, in Gratitude, performed Sacrifices on the ſame 
Altar for three Days and three Nights ſucceſſively.— 
Or by reaſon here was an Altar of Pluto buried deep 
under Ground, becauſe the Water of the Tyber, 
Terram tereret, eat into the Ground in this Place. 
The Secular Games laſted three Days, and as many 
Nights ; -during which Sacrifices were performed, 
theatrical Shews exhibited, with Combats, Sports, Ic. 
in the Circus. Their Origin and Inſtitution is deliver- 
ed at length, by Valerius Maximus: The Occaſion 
whereof, according to this Writer, was to ſtop the 
Progreſs of a Plague. The firſt who had them cele- 
brated at Rome, was Valerius Publicola, the firſt Con- 
ſul created after the Expulſion of the Kings, in the 
Year of Rome 245 ; the Ceremonies to be obſerved 
therein were found preſcribed in one of the Books of 
the Sibyls. At the Time of their Celebration, Heralds 
were ſent to invite all the World to a Solemnity no 
Body had ever yet ſeen, nor was ever to ſee again. 

Authors are not agreed as to the Number of Years 
wherein theſe Games returned, partly becauſe the 
Quantity of an Age or Seculum, among the Antients, 
is not known; and partly on other Accounts: Some 
will have it that they were held once every hundred 
Years, and that the Seculum or Age was our Century. 
This Yarro and Livy ſeem to expreſs in very plain 
Terms ; yet others will have it that Seculum compre- 
hended 110 Years, and that the Secular Games only 
returned in that Period, that is, at the Beginning of 
every 111th Tear; which Opinion is countenanced by 
Horace, in his Secular Poem, v. 20. Be this as it will, 
it is certain they ſometimes did not ſtay for the 111th 
Year, nor even for the 100th Year, fr the Celebra- 
tion of theſe Games, Auguſtus, for Inſtance, held 
them in the Year of Rome 736; and Caligula again in 
the Year of Rome 800, and of Chriſt 38, viz. 64 
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of Julius Ceſar, as ſome will have it, 
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Years after the former; and Dom: FI 

Time, viz. in the Year of Chriſt 8, = k fill to 
tus aſſiſted in quality of Qyindecimy;y oy ch Tac 
tells us, Annal. lib. xi. c. 11. This was hs himſclt 
Time that Rome had ſeen them from their f 4 ſeventh 
tion. The Emperor Severus exhibited % Infticy. 
eighth Time, 110 Years after thoſe of Domi de 
zimus ſays theſe were the laſt ; but he is 2 


in the Year of Rome 1000, fi ear aken, for 
Severus, the Emperor Philip had them colt ok 4 
Wi 


eater Magnificence than had ev 
Rnd them repreſented on Medals. * known, We 

The AuouvsrAlES Ludi, we 
in honour of Auguſtus, during "wy Beg ler 
in his Honour in the Year of Rome 8 bat 
fourth Vear after he had ended all his Wir ing the 
tled the Affairs of Sicily, Greece, Afia, $ Fra and ler 
Parthians. The Day whereon he wade bo and the 
into Rome, * * fourth of the Ides 3 
was appointed to keep that Fea 5 
Natne gufali. g , called from his 

The PaLAaTINE Games were inſtituted in honour 
Auguſtus. It is pretended, that Dion ak —_ of 
guſtalia; which ſhould ſeem to confirm the Fa 8 
Sentiment. Indeed it is certain that he ſays nel 
ſtituted particular Games on the Palatin Mount n 
honour of that Prince ; but he apparently diſtin hes 
them from thoſe called Auguſtalia. The kn had 
alſo their Apollo Palatinus, a Sirname of that Dei 
given him in reſpect of the Temple erected to . 
Auguſtus on the Palatine Mount, in Conſequence of 4 
Report of the Aruſpices, which required it to be done 
Auguſtus enriched it with a noble Library; as it is in- 
timated by Horace, Lib. 1. Epiſt. 3. ver, 17. 

Votivi Ludi, or more properly call'd Yows, ſince 
they were nothing elſe but Sacrifices, Offerings, Pre- 
ſents, and Prayers, made for the Emperors and Ce- 
ſars, particularly for their Proſperity and the Laſting- 
neſs of their Empire, Theſe were at firſt made every 
five Years, then every fifteen, and then every thirty, 
called Quinguennalia, Decennalia, and Vicennalia. 

The QuinQUENNALIA, began to be expreſſed on 
Medals about the Middle of the third Century. Fa- 
ther Pagi produces a Medal, wherein are engraven 
thoſe of the Emperor Poſthumus ; they are not found 
in any Medals of his Predeceſſors. As for the Vicen- 
alia vota, we frequently meet with them on Medals, 
The Vows put up on that for the Safety of the Em- 
perors, and the Enlargement of the Empire. 

Theſe are expreſſed by V OT. X. & XX. in the 
Medals of Tacitus, Gallienus, and Probus. V OT. X. 
M. XX. in thoſe of Valerius Maximianus, and Cale. 
rius Maximianus, VOT. X. MUL. XX. in thoſe of 
Conſtantine, Valentinian, and Valens. VOT. MLT. 
XX. in thoſe of Diocleſtan, Conſtantine, Julian, Valen- 
tinian, Theodofius, Arcadius, Honorius. VOTIS X. 
MULT. XX. in thoſe of Julian, Valenlinian, Gratian, 
V OT. XII. FEL. XX. in the younger Licinius. 
VOT. XV. FEL. XX. in Conſtantine. 
Part of the Ceremony of the antient Feſtivals con- 
ſiſted alſo in ſumptuous Meals, hence they have been 
called ſince Feaſts. GO" 

The principal Feaſts of the Jes, were the Teal f 
Trumpets, that of the Expiation, of 1: abernacles, 0 
the Dedication, of the Paſſover, and of the 3 

The Feaſt of the Exp IAT ox, was held on the 16 
Day of the 7th Month of the Jewiſh Year, 2 
to our September: And was inſtituted by God . = 
Levit. xxiii. 27, Sc. on that Day the High-Pri dias; 
Figure, or Type of Jeſus Chriſt, confeſſed ls 9! 1 
and after ſeveral Ceremonies, made an Atonement 
all the People to waſh them from their Sins. ige called 

The Feaſt of the TABERNACLES, other 7 Thael 
Senopegia, was inſtituted after the People M mory 
were in Poſſeſſion of the Land of Canaan, n 1 Ie men 
of their having dwelt under Tents in the Wi 2 
It was held for eight Days ſucceſſively, comm much 
on the fifteenth of September. The laſt Day was . ge 
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noſt ſole 
ce way and of the rr Tokens they gave 
of their Joy. It is of this eighth Day St. Joby muſt 
de underſtood to ſpeak, when he tells us our Saviour 
was at the Feaf of Tabernacles, on the laſt and great 
Day. When the holy Scripture ſays abſolutely the 
Fra, it is uſually to be underſtood of the Sceno- 
MI he PasSOVER was a ſolemn Feaf, celebrated a- 
mong the Jews, on the fourteenth Day of the Moon, 
next after the vernal Equinox. This Fea? was call'd 
the antient Latins and Greets, Paſcha; not from 
| nary, I ſuffer, as Lallantius weakly imagines, but 
from the Hebrew, Peſabb, Paſſage, Leap; the De- 
ſign of the Feaſt being to commemorate the deſtroy- 
ing Angel paſſing over the Houſes of the Hſraelites, 
when he enter'd in and deſtroy d the Firſt- Born of the 
Feyptians : Yet many weakly imagine, that it was in 
Memory of their paſſing the Red-Sea, that the Paſſo- 
ver was inſtituted ; though it is certain the Feat 
was held, and had its Name, before the 1/raelites took 
a Step of their Way out of Egypt; and conſequently 
ſeveral Days before their paſſing the Red-Sea. Beſides 
the Paſſover celebrated in the 14th of the firſt Month, 
there was a ſecond Paſſover, held on the 14th of the 
ſecond Month after the Equinox, inſtituted by God 
in favour of Travellers, and fick Perſons, who could 
not attend at the firſt, nor be at Jeruſalem on that 
Day. 
The Greeks, and even ſome Catholick Doctors, 
from the 18th Chapter of John, take Occaſion to 
conclude, that Jeſus anticipated the Day mark'd for 
the Paſſover in the Law ; but the Authority of the 
three Evangeliſts, ſeems to evince the contrary. Fa- 


ther Lamy is of Opinion, he did not attend at the Paſ-. - 


ſever the laſt Year of his Life; which Sentiment has 
drawn upon it Abundance of Oppoſers. F. Hardouin 
maintains, that the Galileans celebrated the Paſſover 
on one Day, and the Jews on another. 

The Feaſt called PzxnTEcosT, or Quinguageſimus, 
was ſolemnized among the Jews, in Memory of the 
Law being given to Moſes, 50 Days after their De- 
parture out of Egypt. ; | 

The Feaſt of the DznIicaTION, among the Jews, 
was the Anniverſary of that of their Temple every 
Year for eight Days. This was firſt enjoin'd by Fudas 
Maccabeus, and the whole Synagogue, in the Year 
of the Syro-Macedonian, Era 148, i. e. 164 Years 
before Cbhriſt. | 

Feaſts among Chriſtians, are either immoveable, or 

moveable, | 
The immoveable Feaſts, are thoſe conſtantly celebra- 
ted on the ſame Day of the Year: The principal are 
Chriſtmas-Day, or the Nativity; the Circymcifion, Epi- 
phany, Candlemas, or the Purification ; -Day, or 
the Annunciation, called alſo the Incarnation, and Con- 
ception ; All Saints, and All Souls, beſides the Days of 
the ſeveral Apoſtles, St. Thomas, St. Paul, &c. 

The Feast of the Nativity, commonly called in 
England, Chriſtmas, was firſt decreed to be held the 
25th of December (according to ſome) by Pope Tele/- 
pborus, in the Year of Cbriſt, 146. Jobn, Archbiſhop 
of Nice, in an Epiſtle upon the Nativity of Jeſus 
Chrif, relates, that at the Inſtance of St. Cyril of Feru- 
ſalem, Pope Julius procured a ſtrict Enquiry to be 
made into the Day of our Saviour's Nativity, which 
being found to be on the 25th of December, they be- 
gan to thenceforth celebrate the Feaſt on that Day. 

The Cixcumcis10N, is a Feaf? celebrated on the 
firſt of January, in Commemoration of the Circumci- 
ſion of our Saviour. This Day was antiently kept a 
Faſt, in Oppoſition to the Pagan' Superſtitions, who 
feaſted on it in honour of the God Fanus. 

The EpiphAxx, is the Feaſt of Kings, a double 
Feſtival of the firſt Rank, ſolemnized on the ſixth of 
January, in honour of the Manifeſtation of Jeſus 
Chrif? to the three Kings, or Magi, who came to adore 
and bring him Preſents. This Feaſt had, at its firſt 
Inſtitution among the Greeks, a different Object, viz. 
our — Birth, and was called Theophany, or Epi- 
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„ 
mn; both on Account of the Conflux of pbam, that is, Manifefation. Pope Julius, who 


reigned from the Year 337, to 352, was the firſt who 
taught the Church to diſtinguiſh the Feaſt of the Nati- 
vity, and Epiphany. The Word in the original Greek, 
EniPaviz, ſignifies Apparition, and was applied, as ſome 
Criticks will have it, to this Feast, on Account of the 
Star which appear'd to the Magi. 

St. Jerom, and St. Chry/oftom, take the Epiphany for 
the Day of Saviour's Baptiſm, when he was declared 
to Men by the Voice, Hic eſt filius meus dilectus in 
quo mihi complacui, This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleaſed. And accordingly it is ſtill obſerv'd 
by the Cophtz, and Ethiopians, in that View. Others 
contend that the Feaſt of Chriſtmas, or the Nativity of 
our Saviour, was held in divers Churches on this Day ; 
which had the Denomination Epiphany, or Appearance, 
by Reaſon of our Saviour's firſt Appearance on Earth 
at that Time. And it muſt be allowed that the Word 
was uſed among the antient Greek Fathers ; not for 
the Appearance of the Star to the Magi, but for that 
of our Saviour to the World. In which Senſe St. Paul 
uſes the Word Epiphania, in his ſecond Epiſtle to 
Timothy, i. 10. Add, that the Armenians to this 
Day, celebrate the Feaſt of the Nativity, on the Day 
of Epiphany. Ammianus Marcellinus makes Mention 
of this Feaf, Lib. 21. c. 2. and obſerves, that it was 
held in January. Upon which Paſſage, Yalefius in his 
Notes endeavours to ſhew, that the Hiſtorian meant 
by Epiphany, the Feaſt of the Nativity. The Hea- 
then Writers uſed the Word Epiphania in the like 
Senſe, viz. to expreſs the Appearance of their Gods 
on Earth. And the Chriſtians, after their Example, 
applied it in general, to expreſs any Appearance or 
Manifeſtation of the Vide.” 1 
CANDLEMAS, is a Feaßt held on the ſecond of Fe- 
bruary, in honour of the Purification of the Bleſſed 
Virgin. This Feaſt is alſo called by antient Writers, 
Hypapante; and among moderns, the Purification. 
Some will have this Feast to have been inſtituted by 
Pope Gelaſius, in lieu · of the Heathen Lupercalia; and 
that Proceſſion was thereon made with lighted Can- 
dles, round the Fields and Grounds by Way of Exor- 
ciſm. Hence Bede ſays, It is happy for the Church to 
have changed the Luſtrations of the Heathens, held 
in the Month of February around the Fields, for the 
Proceſſions with hallowed Candles, in Remembrance 
* of the divine Light wherewith Chrig illuminated the 
* World. Whence he was ſtiled by Simeon, A Light 
* to lighten the Gentiles.” Others aſcribe the Origin of 
Candlemas, to Pope Vigilius, in the Year 536; and 
ſuppoſe it ſubſtituted in the Room of the Feaſt of Pro- 
ſerpine, held with burning Tapers by the Heathens, 
in the Beginning of February. 

Lavy-Day, or the ANNUNCIAT1ON, is a Feaſt 
celebrated annually on the 25th of March, in Com- 
memoration of the Myſtery of the Incarnation of the 
Word. The Greeks call it Evaſy:Aojuosy glad Tidings; 
and Xaięiſ oe, Salutation. * 

This Feat appears to be of great Antiquity in the 
Latin Church; among the Sermons of St. Augufin, who 
died in 430, we have two on the Annunciation, viz. 
the 17th and 18th De ſanctis: And yet there are more 
early Teſtimories of its Uſe in the Greek Church. 


Proclus, who died in 446; Chryſoſtom, in 407; and 


even Gregory Thaumaturgus, in 295 ; have all of them 
Diſcourſes on the Annunciation. | 
Several of the Eaſtern Churches, celebrate the Au- 
nunciation at a different Seaſon from thoſe of the Weſt. 
The Syrians call it Baſcarab, q- d. Search, Enquiry ; 
and mark it in their Calendar for the firſt Day of De- 
cember; the Armenians hold it on the fifth of January; 
thus anticipating the Time, to prevent its falling 
in Lenz. | | 

The moveable Feaſts, are thoſe which are not con- 
fin'd to the ſame Day of the Year. ' Of theſe the 
principal is Eaſter, which gives Law to all the reſt, 
all of them following and keeping their proper Diſtance 
therefrom : Such are Palm-Sunday, Gord-Fridoy, Aſh- 


Wedneſday, Sexageſima, Aſcenſion-Day, Pentecoſt, and 
Trinity-Sundy. 
II 
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Exsr ER, is a Feaſt of the Church, held in Memo- 
ry of our Saviout's Ruſurrection, the Greets and La- 
tins call it lac a, Paſcha ; originally a Hebrew Word, 
ſignifying Paſſage ; applied to the Feaſt of the Paſſo- 
ver, which is held among the Jews, much about the 
ſame Time. In Engliſh it is called Eaſter; from the 
Saxon, Eardep, a Goddeſs worſhipp'd with peculiar 
Ceremony in the Month of April. The Rule for the 
Celebration of Faſter, fixed by the Council of Nice, 
in the Year 325, is, that it be held on the Sunday 
which falls upon, or next after the Full-Moon, next 
after the 21ſt of March, i. e. the Sunday which falls 
upon, or next after the firſt Full-Moon, after the ver- 
nal Equinox. The Reaſon of which Decree was, that 
the Chriſtians might avoid the celebrating their Eaſter, 
at the ſame Time with the Jewiſh Paſſover, which, ac- 
cording to the Inſtitution of Moſes, was held the very 
Day of the full Moon. 

PA LM-SunDay, Dominica Palmatum, is the Sun- 
day next before Eaſter- Day, or the laſt Sunday in Lent. 
It has been thus called from the primitive Days, on 
Account of a pious Ceremony then in Uſe, of bearing 
Palms, in Memory of the triumphant Entry of Jeſus 
Chriſt into Jeruſalem, eight Days before the Feaſt of 


the Paſſover, deſcrib'd by St. Matthew, xxi. St. 


Mark, xi. St. Luke, xix. 

The Antients had other Names for this Day, for 
1. They call'd it Dominica Competentium, i. e. Sunday 
of the Competentes ; becauſe on that Day, the Cate- 
chumens came to aſk the Biſhop's Leave to be admit- 
ted to Baptiſm, which was conferr*d the Saturday fol- 
lowing. They had alſo, then, given them the Sym- 
bol, or Credo, to get off by Heart, to be repeated to 
the Biſhop in the Ceremony of Baptiſm. They cal- 
led it Capitiluvium, the Sunday of waſhing the Head; 


by Reaſon, thoſe who were to be baptized the follow- 


ing Saturday, were prepared by waſhing their Heads 
on this Day. Some Time afterwards they call it 
Indulgence Sunday, by Reaſon the Emperors and Pa- 
triarchs uſed to diſtribute Gifts on that Day. 

Asn-WEDNESDAY, is the firſt Day of Lent, fo 
called from a Cuſtom in the Church, of ſprinkling 
Aſhes that Day, on the Heads of Penitents then ad- 
mitted to Penance, 

Ascension-Day, popularly called Holy Thurſday, is 
a Feaſt of the Church, held ten Days before Pente- 
coſt, in Memory of our Saviour's Aſcenſion. 

The PexTEcosT, (from the Greek newlmor@p, q. d. 
Duinquageſimus, goth, becauſe held on the fiftieth 
Day after Eaſter) is a ſolemn Feaſt of the Church, 
held in Commemoration of the Deſcent of the Holy 
Ghoſt on the Apoſtles, as deſcrib'd in the 44g. In 
the antient Church, Penteco# finiſhed the Paſchal 
Time, or Eaſter Seaſon ; wherein, as Tertullian, St. 
Jerom, &c. obſerve, Hallelujah was ſang , every 


where, the Office celebrated ſtanding, no Faſting 
allow'd, c. 


Note, That antiently there were pious Oblations made 
at the Feaſt of Pentecoſt, by the Pariſhioners to 
their Pariſh Prieſt, called Pentecoſtals, Pentecoſtalia ; 
and ſometimes by inferior Churches or Pariſhes, to 
the Principal, or Mother Church ; theſe Pariſh 
Pentecoſtals, were alſo called Whitſon-Farthings, and 
their Sum was divided into four Parts, of which one 
went to the Prieſt, one to the Poor, one towards 


the Repair of the Church, and one to the Biſhop 
of the Dioceſe. 


T rIiNITY-SUNDAY, is the next Sunday after Pen- 
tecoſt ; thus called, becauſe on that Day was an- 
nently held (as it ſtill continues to be in the Catholick 
Church) a Feſtival in honour of the holy Trinity. The 


FEASTS. 


ſional, enjoin'd by the Magiftra 


Obſervation of this Feſtival, w 
Council of Arles, in 1 ng 
Beſides theſe Feaſts, which are 


ed x, the Church, there are — Jon. 

te yr 
on Foot by the People; ſuch are 8 Thani ſet 
for Delivery from Wars, Plagues, Ge fo fle 
the Vigils, or Wakes, in Commemo 1 alſo are 
dication of particular Churches. of the De. 

V1c1L, or Eve, is the Day bef, 
for tho* the civil Day begins Midnigh! Feat, ke. 
cleſiaſtical, or ſcriptural Day, begins a0 l. tile e. 
in the Evening, and holds till Six o Cock 
enſuing Day. Hence the Collect for 
Holiday, by Order of the Church, 4 282 and 
the preceding Evening-Service, at Six OC. at 
2 1 ; Las which Time the relig — 
uppoſed to begin. And this firſt P 
from Six o'Clock che Day beſies, wa cb Holiday, 
mitive Chriſtians, ſpent in Hymns, and o x & * 
tions; and being often continued till late at N; C 
was call'd Vigil. Theſe Vigils came by Degr icht, 
be ſo enlarged, that, at laſt, all the . ces to 
the 2 __ called by the Name. Preceding 

The Origin of Vigils, is deduced 
Cuſtorn in the antient Church, for 0. Nr 
Men and Women, to meet together in the Eveni 
before Eaſter-Day, and watch and pray, as expect 
the Coming of our Lord, who was to riſe early ; 

. [Tf early in 
the Morning. This Practice, Tertullian obſerves, 
ad uxorem, afterwards got to other Feaſts and Saints- 
Days. But Abuſes creeping in, they were forbid by a 
Council, in 1322, and in lieu thereof, Faſtings were 
inſtituted on the Day before, tho' ſtill called by the 
Name of Vigil. - 

Wakes, are certain antient Anniv Feaſts, i 
ſeveral Pariſhes of England ; wherein ry Gar gud 
to be awake at the ſeveral Vigils, or Hours, to go o 
Prayer. They are uſually obſerv'd in the Country, 
on the Sunday next after the Saint's-Day, to whom 
the Pariſh Church is dedicated. Corel defines them 
by Vigils, in the Dedications of Churches. 

The Mabometans have two principal annual Feft, 
viz. the great and little Bairam, which Scaliger, Er- 
pemius, Rycaut, Hide, Chardin, Bobovius, and other 
European Writers, commonly interchange, giving 
the Apellation great, to that which the Turks call li- 
tle; and vice verſa, The little Bairam holds for 
three Days, during which no Work is done ; but 
Preſents paſs from one to another with many Manifeſta- 
tions of Joy. If the Day after Ramezan ſhould prove 
ſo cloudy as to prevent the Sight of the New-Moon, 
Bairam is put off to the next Day, when it begins 
though the Moon be ſtill obſcured. When they ce- 
lebrate this Fea, after numerous Ceremonies, or ra- 
ther ſtrange Mimickries, in their Moſque, they end 
it with a ſolemn Prayer againſt the Infidels, to root out 
Chriſtian Princes, or to arm them one againſt ano- 
ther, that they may have an Opportunity to extend 
the Borders of their Law. 


"® enjoin'd by te 


Note, That the Ramezan, or Ramadan, is a Sort of 
Lent obſery'd by the Mabometans ; during which 
they faſt the whole Day with ſuch extreme Super- 
ſtition, that they do not waſh their Mouths, nor 
even ſwallow their Spittle. The Men indeed are 
allow'd to bathe themſelves; but it is on 
tion they do not plunge the Head under Water, 
leſt ſome Drops enter by the Mouth or Ears, Ge. 
But for the Women they are ſtrictly forbid Bathing, 
for fear of taking in Water at the Pudendun. To 
make amends, they feaſt all Night, and uſually 
ſpend more this Month than in fix others. 


( 1003 ) 
FISHING. 


E is the Act, or Art of catching 


Fiſn. N 1 2 | 
he Art of Fiſhing has for its Object all Sorts of 


Fiſh indifferently, either Salt-Water or Freſh-Water 
Fiſh ; and is practiſed, in a different Manner, accord- 
ing to the different Sorts of Fiſh; for if the Fiſh is 
ſuppoſed to go in Shoals, a Net is uſed; and the 
Hook, or Harping, Sc. for ſolitary Fiſh, according 
to the Size of the Fiſh. 

As Fifhing in Salt-water (commonly called Fiſhery) 
à the moſt beneficial to the Common-Wealth, we'll 
apply ourſelves firſt to that Branch of Fiſhing, reſerv- 
ing the ping in Freſh-water, for a kind of Recreation, 
after our Fatigues on that tempeſtuous Element, the 
Sea; where we do not deſign to expoſe ourſelves, 
only for catching all Sorts of Fiſh indifferently that 
comes to our Net, to ſupply daily the ſeveral Markets 
of a City or Town; but for thoſe Kind of Fiſhing, 
which are far more lucrative, and more taken Notice 
of, as having their proper Seaſons, Places, Baits, and 
Manner of Application; ſuch as that practiſed for 
Whales, Herrings, Cod, Salmon, Mackarel, Pil- 
chards, Sturgeon, Pearls, Sc. 

But as I may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to carry along 
with me ſeveral Perſons, who perhaps have never 
made any long Voyage by Sea, and even ſome who 
have never ſeen it; it would be a Sort of Imprudence 
in me to venture too far from the Land for the firſt 
Time: Therefore we'll begin by bing Herrings, 
ſince this is one of the Seaſons when they begin to 
viſit the Engliſh Coaſts. 

To fit ourſelves for this Employment, we muſt 
provide a Boat and a Net, which muſt have its Maſhes 
an Inch Square, that none of the leſſer Fry may be 

en. 

Herring, is a ſmall Salt-Water Fiſh, with a bluiſh 
Back, and a white ſilver'd Belly, not unlike the little 
Shad Fiſh, chiefly found in the North-Sea : It is true 
that they are found elſewhere, but not in ſo great a 
Quantity; and on the Coaſt of Brittany, where all 
Sorts of other Fiſh abound ; the Herring is but very 
ſeldom found among them. | 

There are uſually two Fiſhing Seaſons for Herrings; 
the firſt in June, July, and Auguſt; the ſecond in 
Autumn : The latter of which is the more conſider- 
able on account of the Fogs, which are very favour- 
able to this Kind of Fiſhing. 

The Herrings go chiefly in Shoals, are fond of fol- 
lowing Fire and Light; and in their Paſſage reſemble 
a Kind of Lightning themſelves. The Manner of 
Fiſhing them has nothing particular in it; but as they 


ae a Fiſh of Paſſage, tis allow'd to catch them on 


Holidays and Sundays. 

The only Thing worthy our Obſervation in the 
Herring-Fiſhery, ts the Method of Curing and Pre- 

ing them, either for white or pickled Herring, or 
or red Herring. | 

For white Herring, as ſoon as they are taken out of 
the Sea (from whence it is commonly ſaid that they 
never come out alive) one of the Crew appointed for 
this Office cuts them open, and takes out the Guts, 
and every Thing but the Milts and Roes, which are 
aways to be left in the Body of the Fiſh. Then 
waſhing them in freſh Water, they are left the Space 
of twelve or fifteen Hours in a Tub full of ſtrong 
Brine, made of freſh Water and Sea-Salt. This Time 
expired, they take them out of the Brine, drain them, 
and when well drained put them up in Barrels; tak- 
ng Care to diſpoſe and range them evenly, in Rows 


r Layers; preſſing them well down, and ſtrewing a 
Layer of Salt both at Top and Bottom. When the 
| is full, they ſtop it up very cloſe; that no Air 
may get in, nor any Brine out; either of which is 
very 5 to the Fiſh. N 
The Method of Salting and Barrelling Herring, was 


not diſcovered till the Year 1416; though others date 
it from the Year 1397. Willoughby, in his Hiſtory of 
Fiſhes, obſerves, that Will. Buckeltz, or Bacchalen, a 
Native of Bier-ulif, render*d his Name immortal, by 
the Diſcovery. of the ſecret of curing and pickling 
Herrings. He adds, that the Emperor Charles V. 
coming into the Low-Countries, made a Journey to 
the Iſle of Bier-ulif, with the Queen of Hungary, on 
Purpoſe to ſee the Tomb of this firſt Barreller of 
Herrings. e N 
The white Herring, cured by the Dutch, are in the 
greateſt Repute, and are diſtinguiſhed into four Kinds, 
according to their Sizes. The Goodneſs of this Com- 
modity conſiſts in its being fat; fleſhy, firm, white, 
ſalted the ſame Day it is 2 with good Salt, and 
well barrelled. The Iriſh Herring are the next in 
Value after thoſe of Holland; and principally thoſe of 
Dublin, which are ſcarce inferior to the beſt Herring 


of Rotterdam or Enkuyſen. The Scotch Herring is not 
ſo well pre 


pared, gutted, ſalted, nor barrelled, as the 
Dutch; and yet its Taſte is excellent: Nor is it 
doubted, but that if the Scots were as careful in theſe 
Circumſtances as their Neighbours, their Herr: 
would be the beſt in the World. The Herring fiſh 
in England is inconſiderable ; the Fiſh being too dry 
and freſh for the Market. EEE, 

For red Herring, the Fiſh being catch'd; they pro- 
ceed to waſh, gut, and lay them in Brine, as for 

ickled Herring ; with this ſingle Difference, that they 
jet them lie double the Time in it, viz. twenty-four 
Hours ; inaſmuch as they are to. take all their Salt 
here, whereas the other Kind takes half its Salr in the 
Barrel. When the Herrings are taken out of the 
Brine, they ſpit them, i. e. ſtring them by the Head 
on little wooden Spits, and thus hang them in a Kind 
of Chimney made for the ſe; and when the 
Chimney is. as full as it can hold, which lefs than ten 
or twelve Thouſand ſeldom effects, they make a little 
Fire underneath of Bruſh-Wood; which yields a deal 
of Smoke, but no Flame. Here the Herrings remain, 
till ſufficiently ſmoaked and dried, which ordinarily 
is in twenty-four Hours; then they are taken down; 
and barrelled up for keeping. Their Goodneſs con- 
ſiſts in their being large, feld, fat, oily, ſoft; and 
pliable ; their Outſide of a yellow golden Colour; 
their Roes, or Milt within them, and well falted and 
barrelled. 

The Hollanders (the moſt induſtrious People in the 
whole World to _ Wealth) were the firſt who 
began the Herring-Fiſhery, and obſerved the ſeveral 
Seaſons of their Paſſage. Their firſt regular Fiſhing 
is fixed to the Year 1163. They begin on the 404 
of June, and employ no leſs than ten thouſand Veſ- 
ſels therein; which Veſſels are a Kind of Barks call'd 
Buſſes, carrying from forty-five to ſixty Tuns; and 
two or three ſmall Cannon. None of them are al- 
lowed to ſtir out of Port without a Convoy ; unleſs 
there be enough of them together to make eighteen 
or twenty Pieces of Cannon: In which Caſe they are 
allowed to go in Conſort or Company : Before they 
ſer out they make a verbal Convention; which has 
the ſame Force as if it were in Writing. Theſe Re- 
gulations of the Admiralty of Holland are partly fol- 
lowed by the French, and other Nations; and partly 
improved and augmented with new ones : As that ho 
Fiſher ſhall eaſt his Net within a hundred Fathoms of 
another Boat : That while the Nets are caſt, a Light 
ſhall be Kept on the hind Part of the Veſſel: That 
when a Boat is by any Accident oblig'd to leave off 
Fiſhing, the Light ſhall be caſt into the Sea: That 
when the greater Part of a Fleet leaves off Fiſhing, 
and caſt Anchor, the reſt ſhall do the ſame. 


Note, That it is a popular Error to believe the Her- 
ring to be the Halec of the Romans. The Halec 
1 | waz 
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was no particular Fiſh, but a Kind of Sauce, made 
of any Kind of Salt-Fiſh, The modern Herring 
ſeems to have been unknown to the Antients : It 
is neither the Halec, nor Halex, nor Moenis, nor 
Leucomenis, nor the Gerres of Pliny, 


From the Engliſþ Coaſts,” we'll venture as far as 
thoſe of my Country, Brittany, and enter the Bay of 
Douarneney, to fiſh Pilchard, though there are ſome 
on thoſe of Cornwal and Devonſbire; but not ſo plen- 
tiful as on the Coaſts of Brittany, from Belle-Jſle as 
far as Bret. We could find as much on thoſe of 
Dalmatia, and the South of the Iſland Iſea; which 
furniſhes all Greece, and a great Part of Italy, with 
that Kind of Fiſh ; but it would be venturing too far 
to no Purpoſe. | 

The Pilchard, is a ſmall Salt-Water Fiſh, bigger 
than the Anchovy, but leſs than the Herring, which 
in other Reſpects it reſembles. Its Head is yellow, 
Belly white, and Back of Sea-green, It is a Fiſh of 
Paſſage, like the Herring and Anchovy, and conſe- 
quently there is a Seaſon for Fiſhing it, which is from 
June to September; at which Time my Countrymen, 
the Britons, employ above three hundred Sloops in 
that Fiſhery ; and make uſe of the Roes of Cod-Fiſh, 
as a Bait; which, thrown into the Sea, makes them 
riſe from the Bottom, and run into the Nets, placed 
for the Purpoſe. On the Engliſþ Coaſts there are Per- 
ſons poſted aſhore, who ſpying by the Colour of the 
Water where the Shoals are, make Signs to the Boats, 
to get among them to caſt their Nets. They alſo, 
like Herrings, follow the Light ; and will gather a- 
bout a Boat, which bears a Light in the Night- 
ume. a 

When taken, the Fiſh are brought to a Warehouſe 
on Shore, where they are laid up in broad Piles, ſup- 
ported by Backs and Sides. As they pile them, they 
ſalt them with Bay-Salt; in which lying ſoaking 
twenty or thirty Days, they run out a deal of Blood, 
dirty Pickle, and Bittern; which laſt draws a deal of 

the Oil from the Fiſh, to the great Loſs of the Owners. 


When taken out of the Pile, there remains a deal of 7 


Salt, Blood, Scales, Sc. at Bottom, which, with freſh 
Salt, ſerves for another Pile. They now proceed to 
waſh them in Sea-Water, to clear off the Dirt, and 
Blood ; and when dry, put them up in Barrels, and 
preſs them hard down, to ſqueeze out the Oil, which 
iſſues away at an Hole in the Bottom of the Caſk : 
And in this State they are fit for Sale or Uſe; though, 
according to my Taſte, they are then very bad Eat- 
ing, for they are always intolerably ſalt and dry : But 
when freſh, or lightly ſalted, when they come out of 
the Boat, and broiled half an Hour or an Hour af- 
terwards, they eat admirably ; I mean thoſe taken on 
the Coaſts of Brittany ; for thoſe taken on the Coaſt 
of England, though twice as large, have not the ſame 
excellent Taſte. 

From the Coaſts of Brittany, we'll come back on 
thoſe of England, to fiſh Mackarel, which is a Salt- 
Water Fiſh, without Scales; its hardy, round and 
fleſhy, terminating almoſt in a Point at each Ex- 
treme, and of about a Foot long. When in the Wa- 
ter, it appears yellow; and when out of it, of a 
filver white, excepting for Streaks, or Speckles of a 
deep blue on the Back and Sides. 

The Mackarel is alſo a Fiſh of Paſſage, found in 
large Shoals in divers Parts of the Ocean, but eſpe- 
cially on the French and Engliſh Coaſts. The Fiſhing 
is uſually in the Months of April, May and June, and 
even Juh, according to the Place. They enter the 
Engl Channel in April, and proceed up to the 
Str ghts of Dover, as the Summer advances; ſo that, 
by June, they are on the Coaſts of Cornwal, Suſſex, 
Norman, Ficardy, &c. where the Fiſhery is moſt 
conſidcrable: They are an excellent Food freſh ; and 
not to be deipiied, when well prepared, pickled, and 
put up in Barrels, 

This Fiſh is taken two Ways; either with a Line, 
or Nets: The latter is the more conſiderable ; and 
is performed in the Night- time. The Rules obſerved 
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already mentioned in the Fiſhery of Herr: 
is, by opening and 


the Months of May, June and Jub, 


* 


in the Fiſhing of Mackarel, are much the fame a, og 
There are two Ways of En chem : Th 
gutting them, and filling th 7 
with Salt, crammed in as hard as poſſible 2, e Belly 
Which done they range them in Strata ma Stick 
the Bottom of the Veſſel, ſtrewing Salt 
Layers. In the ſecond Way, they put 
diately into Tubs full of Brine, made of 
and Salt; and leave them to ſteep, till th 
bibed Salt enough to make them keep: Aſter . 
they are taken out and barrell'd up taking er which 
preſs them cloſe down. Care to 
From the Coaſt of England we'll fa: 
terranean to fiſh — 38 which 148 2 
as of the Herring Kind, about the Length of Fade. 
having a pointed Snout, a wide Mouth ts nger, 
but Gums as rough as a Saw.—Others ns 
chovy a ſort of Sardine or Pilchard : But oth 2 
better Reaſon, hold it a peculiar Speci uh 
ferent from either. | * 


The Anchovy is alſo a Fiſh of Paſſage, caught in 


Catalonia, Provence, &c. at which Salon * — by 


repairs up the Streights of Gibraltar in | 

ranean. The Fiſhing is chiefly in — . 
when a Light being put on the Stern of their i 
Fiſhing Veſſels, the Anchovies flock round, and 

caught in the Nets. When the Fiſhery is over — 
cut off their Heads, take out the Gall and N 
then lay them in Barrels and ſalt them. , 

From the Mediterranean we'll fail for Newfound. 
land, at the Beginning of February, when the Seaſon 
begins for Fiſhing Cod, in thoſe Seas, as well as on 
the Coaſts of Canada, &c. 

The Cod is a Fiſh of Paſſage, : 
frightful Head, Teeth in rn, Nan Sr goo 
its Fleſh white, its Skin browniſh on the Back, white 
under the Belly, and covered with thin tranſparent 
Scales. Cods taken on our Coaſts, in Europe, are com- 
monly eaten freſh ; but thoſe taken on thoſe of Ne- 
oundland, Canada, &c. are ſalted, and are of two 


— oe 


or Rows, i 


between the 
them imme. 
Preſh-water 
ey have im. 
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Kinds; the one call'd green or white, and the other 
dried or cured; though it is all the ſame Fiſh, only 
differently prepared, 

The chief Fiſheries for green Cid, are in the Bay of 
Canada, on the great and little Bank near the Coaſt 
of Newfoundland, the Iſland of St. Peter, and the Ile 
of Sable; and hither Veſſels are yearly ſent from di- 
vers Parts, both of America and Europe. The Veſſecls 
uſed herein, are from a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty Tons; which will bring thirty or thirty-five 
thouſand Fiſh apiece. The beſt, largeſt, and fatteſt 
Cods, are thoſe taken on the South - ſide of the great 
Bank ; which is a Kind of ſubmarine Mountain, one 
hundred and fifty Leagues long, and fifty broad, and 
at the Diſtance of twenty-five from Newfoundland: 
Thoſe on the North- ſide are much ſmaller. 

The moſt eſſential Article in this Fiſhery, are three 
Perſons, who know how to open the Fiſþ, to cut off 
the Heads, and to ſalt them; all three known on 
board a French Ship by the three different Names of 
Habilleur, Decoleur, and Saleur ; but on the Ability 
of the Saleur, or Salter, depends the Succeſs of the 
Voyage, ſince the Fiſh cannot keep, unleſs it be well 
ſalted, which is done on board: For the Head being 
cut off, the Belly open, and the Guts out, the Salter 
ranges them in the Bottom of the Veſſel, Head to 
Tail; and having thus made a Layer thereof, a Fa- 
thom or two ſquare, covers' it with Salt : Over 
he lays another, which he covers as before; 
he diſpoſes all the Fiſh of that Day, taking Care ue. 
ver to mix the Fiſh of different Days together. BY 
that Time the Cod has lain thus to drain three c. Wer 
Days, they are moved into another Part of the 5 
ſel, and ſalted afreſh; after this they are uo m e. 
be touched, till the Veſſel have its Burden. * 
times they put them up in Barrels, for che £00 
niency of Carriage. * - _ 

"Thoſe caught from March to June, 
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ſpoil. , 
* is ſometimes done in a Month or fix 


Weeks; ſometimes it holds fix Months, as Lent 
draws on : If the Fiſhermen have but half their Car- 
go, they ſtrive to make Homeward the firſt z the 
Market being then the beſt. Some will make a ſe- 
cond Voyage, before others have got Loading for the 
firſt. Each Fiſher takes only one Cod at a Time, and 
yet the more experienced, will take from three hun- 
dred and fifty, to four hundred per Day; but this is 
the moſt, for it is very fatiguing Work ; both on Ac- 
count of the Weightineſs of the Fiſh, and of the ex- 
teme Cold which reigns on the Bank. The Salary 
uſually allow'd the Captain and Sailors, is one-third of 
the Cod they bring Home ſound. 

Several Authors will have it, that the Biſcayans in 

purſuing their Whales, made the Oy of the 
great and little Bank of Cods, in Newfoundland, Ca- 
nada, &c. a hundred Years before Columbus's Time; 
and that it was a Biſcayan Newfoundlander, that gave the 
firſt Intimation thereof to Columbus. Others ſay, 
that the great Bank was diſcovered by a Native of St. 
Malo's, nam'd Chartier. But be the Inventor of what 
Name or Nation he will, the Invention is certainly 
highly valuable ; not a trading Nation in Europe, but 
allows the Commerce of Cod-F;ſh, one of the moſt ſe- 
ture and gainful that is known. 
The principal Fiſhery for dry Cod, is along the Coaſt 
of Placentia, from Cape Roſe, to the Bay Des Experts; 
in which Compaſs there are divers commodious Ports 
for the Fiſh to be dry'd in. The Fiſh intended for 
this Uſe, though of the ſame Kind with the green 
Cod, is yet much ſmaller ; whence it is the fitter to 
keep, as the Salt takes more hold. 

In this Fiſhing, Veſſels of all Sizes are uſed ; tho 
ſuch are generally choſe, as have large Holds, by Rea- 
ſon this Sort of Fiſh, incumbers more than it bur- 
thens. The Method of Fiſbing, is much the ſame as 
that of green Cyd; only this is the more ive, as 
it takes up more Time, and employs more Hands 
and yet ſcarce half ſo much Salt is ſpent in this, as in 
the other. As it is only to be dried by the Sun, the 
European Veſſels are obliged to put out in March, or 
April, to have the Benefit of the Summer for drying. 
Indeed the French and Engliſh ſend Veſſels for Cod in 
June, and July ; but thoſe only what had been 
fiſhed by the Inhabitants of the French and Engliſh 
Colonies of Newfoundland, and the neighbouring 
Parts; in Exchange for which, thoſe European Veſſels 
carry them Meal, Brandies, Wine, Biſcuits, Pulſe, 
Moloſſes, Linen, Sc. 

When ſeveral Fiſping Veſſels meet, and intend to 
fiſh in the ſame Port; he whoſe Shallop firſt touches 
Ground, becomes entitled ro the ity and Privi- 
leges of Admiral; has the Choice of its Station, and 
the Refuſal of all the Wood on the Coaſt at his Ar- 
rival, As faſt as the Captains arrive, they unrig all 
their Veſſels, leaving nothing but the Shrouds to ſu- 
ſtain the Maſts y. and in the mean time, the Mate pro- 
vides a Tent on Shore, covered with Branches of Fir, 
and Sails over them ; with a Scaffold fifty or ſixty 
Foot long, and one-third as much broad. While the 
Scaffold is making ready, the Crew are a Fiſhing ; and 
is faſt as they catch, they bring their Fiſh, open them, 
and falt them on moveable Benches : But the main 
Salting is perform'd on the Scaffold. When the Fiſh has 
aken Salt, they waſh them; and to drain them again, 
lay them in Piles on the Galleries of the Scaffold; when 
drained, they range them on Hurdles, a Fiſh thick, 
Head againſt Tail, with the Back uppermoſt ; obſerv- 
ng, while they lie thus, to turn, and ſhift them four 
Times every twenty-four Hours. When they begin 
to dry, they lay them in Heaps, of ten or twelve a- 
piece, to retain their Warmth; and continue to 
enlarge the Heap every Day, till it becomes double 
is firſt Bulk: At length they join two of theſe Hea 

mto one, which they turn every Day as before. Lait- 
ly, they ſalt them over again, beginning with thoſe 
that had been ſalted firſt ; and thus lay them in huge 


enough ; but thoſe in Jah-, and September, 
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Files as big as Hay-Stacks, And thus they reſt til 
they are carried a Ship-board; where they are laid on 
Branches of Trees, diſpoſed for that Purpoſe in the 
Bottom of the Veſſel, with Mats all round; to prevent 
their contracting any Moiſture; 

There ate four Kinds of Commodities drawn from 
Cod, viz. the Tripes and Tongues, which are ſalted 
at the ſame Time with the Fiſh, and barrelled up; 
the Roes or Eggs, which being ſalted ind barrelled 
up, ſerve to calt into the Sea to draw Fiſh together, 
and particularly Pilchards : And laſtly, the Oil; which 
is uſed in dreſſing of Leather, Sc. 

The Scots catch a ſmall Kind of Cod, on the Coaſts 
of Buchan, which is highly priz'd, tho* very much 
like Ling. They falt it, nt dry it in the Sun upon 
Rocks, and ſometimes in the Chimney ; but the great- 
eſt Part of it is ſpent at Home, | E 

At our Return from Newfoundlaiid, &c. we'll 
change Ship, and embark on board of a Fluyts, from 
two to three hundred Tuns, making our Compliment 
of thirty-five or forty-one Men, for the #/hale- Fiſhery ; 
and ſetting Sail about the Beginning of April; we'll 
take our Courſe by the Iſles of Iceland, from 60 to 61 
Degrees of Latitude ; after which, leaving them to 
the Welt, we'll ſteer Northward. thro 73, 74; and 

5 of Latitude, where we'll begin to find the 
1 It is thro' theſe huge Heaps of Ice, wherewith 
the whole Quarter is filled, that we'll firſt begin to 
ſpy the Whales, and there moft of the Veſſęls fix 
their Abode for the Fiſhing. But as the Fiſh are 
larger and fatter the farther North we go; ſome Cap- 
tains will venture as far as 80 or 82 Degrees of North 
Latitude. Each Veſſel of three hundred Tuns, has 
ſix Shallops, and each Shallop ſix Harpineers, with 
five Seamen to row it. To every Shallop there are 
ſeven Lines, of three Inches Circamference ; five of 
them in the Hind-Part of the Veſſel, and two before; 
the hind Lines together make ſix hundred Fathoms ; 
and with the Addition of the other two, eight hundred 
and eighty. If the Vbale dives deeper, or runs fur- 
ther underneath the Ice, the Line muſt be cut leſt the 
Shallop be drawn after it. The Irſtrument wherewith 
the Execution is done, is a Harping-Iron, or Javelin; 
five or ſix Foot long, pointed with Steel in a triangu- 
lar Shape, like the of an Arrow. 

T * oy * 2 Sight of the 2 ord one 
End o op Where he is placed, flin e Ha 
ing Iron with alt his Might, againſt & Whales 
Back; and if he be ſo happy as to make it penetrate 
the Skin and Fat into the Fleſh, he lets go a String 
faſtened to the Harping Iron, at the End whereof is 
a dry Gourd, which ſwimming on the Water, diſco- 
vers whereabout the FYhbale is; which the Minute it is 
ſtruck, plunges to the Bottom. If it returns to breathe 
in the Air, s Harpineer takes Occaſion to give him 
a freſh Wound; till Fainting by the Loſs of Blood, 
the Men have an Op nity of approaching him, 
and thruſting a long Steel Lance under its Gills into 
its Breaſt, and thro* the Inteſtines, which diſpatches 
him; and when the Carcaſe begins to float, they cut 
off the Fins and Tail; and tying a Rope to the Place 
where the Tail was, ſwim to the Veſſel, where it is 
taken in, When they have got their Quota of Þaless 
they begin to take the Blubber, or Fat, and the Fins, 
or Whale Bone. In order to this, the ale is hoiſted 
over-board, and kept ſuſpended above the Water by 
two Ropes, the one tied around his Neck, the other 
about his Tail; and under the Carcaſe are two Shal- 
lops plac'd to receive what may chance to drop. This 
done, three or four Men go dewn upen the hole, 
with a Kind of Calkers, or Iron on their Feet, to pre- 
vent their Slipping. They begin to open him on the 
Side, and to proceed downwards to the Belly; cutting 
off all the Lard or Fat, in Pieces of about three Foot 
broad, and eight long : Beſides the Fat on the Sides, 
they likewiſe cut off that of the Throat and under Lip, 
leaving all the Lean behind; they next proceed to the 
Whale Bone, which they cut off with a Hatchet, made 
for the Purpoſe, from the upper Jaw of the Fiſh, and 
make it up in Packets. The Fat and Bone thus pro- 


11 cur'd, 
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cur'd, what remains of the Vale they leave for the 
Bears, who are very fond of it. In proportion as the 
large Pieces of Fat are cut off, the reſt of the Crew 
are employ*d in cutting them ſmaller, and picking 
out all the Lean. When this is prepar'd, they ſtow 
it under the Deck, where it lies till the Fat of all 
the Mbales is on board; then cutting it ſtill ſmaller, 
they put it up in Tubs, in the Hold, or Bottom of 
the Veſſel, cramming them very full and cloſe. No- 
thing now remains, but to ſail Homewards, where 
the Fat is to be boil'd, and melted down into Train Oil. 

The Dutch have upwards of theſe hundred Years, 
had the Whale Fiſhery almoſt to themſelves ; and is 
now eſteem'd one of the principal Branches of their 
flouriſhing Trade. The chief Merchants of the ſeve- 
ral Provinces aſſociate themſelves into a Body, for the 
carrying it on; and ſend every Year a great Fleet of 
Veſſels, to the North Seas for that Purpoſe. They 
attempted to make their firſt Eſtabliſhment in Green- 
land; but not ſucceeding, they have ſince fix'd their 
Fiſhery about the Weſtern Coaſt at Spitzberg, from 
the Latitude of 76 Degrees, 40 Minutes, to 80 De- 
grees. 


In 1925, the Engliſh South- Sea Company, began 


to ſhare it with them; and by the extraordinary Suc- 
ceſs they met with in their firſt Attempt, beyond 
any of their Neighbours, were induced to perſiſt in it. 

After we have unloaded our Fleet, of its Cargo of 
Whale Fat and Bone, we could fail for the Caſpian Sea, to 
fiſh Sturgeon; but as that Fiſhery could not prove very 
beneficial to us, we'll leave it to the Muſcovites, who 
find Employment in it for a great Number of Men, 
who catch them in the Mouth of the Vo ga, in the Caſpian 
Sea, where there is the greateſt Fiſhery in the World for 
that Kind of Fiſh, which is a very large one, and which 
at its Seaſon runs up the Rivers; having a ſharp point- 
ed Snout, flat Belly, and bluiſh Back. There are 
Sturgeons of all Sizes, and we have even read of ſome 
twenty Foot long: But the middle Size are reckon'd 
the beſt. They are alſo ranked among the royal 
Fiſhes, and when left on Shore belong to the King; 
but when taken at Sea, are the Property of the Perſon 
who takes them. 

Sturgeons are not caught in Nets, but in a Kind of 
Incloſure, form'd by huge Stakes, diſpoſed in Trian- 
gles, repreſenting the Letter Z, ſeveral Times repeat- 
ed. Theſe Sort of Fiſheries are open on the Side to- 
wards the Sea, and cloſe on the other ; by which 
Means, the Fiſh aſcending in its Seafon up the River, 
embarraſſes itſelf in theſe narrow angular Retreats, and 
not being able to turn itſelf to go back again, by Rea- 
ſon of its Bulk, is eaſily ſtruck and kill'd, with a Sort 
of Harping- Iron. | 

The chief Object of this Fiſhery, is the Roe, or 
Spawn; which is a Commodity as much uſed in 
Muſcovy, as Butter in Holland; and there are S'ur- 
geons that furniſh four hundred Pounds thereof. It 
is only the leſſer and younger 8vrgeon they pickle for 
eating; when freſh it cats deliciouſly, - 

We have no Need to quit the Zxgliſh Coaſts to go 
in Queſt of that delicious Fiſh, Salmon; ſince the 
chief Salmon Fiſheries in Europe, are along the Coaſts 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The Fiſhing uſually 
begins abouts the firſt of January, and ends by the 
laſt of September; it is performed with Nets, in the 
Places where the Rivers empty themſelves into the 
Sea; and along the Sea Ccalts thereabout. The Fiſh 
are ſeen to crowd thither frequently in Shoals from all 
Parts in Search of the freſh Water: They alſo fiſh for 
them higher up in the Rivers, ſometimes with Nets, 
and ſometimes with a Kind of Locks, or Wears, 
made for that Purpoſe with Iron Grates therein, fo 
diſpoſed, as that the Fiſh in going up the River, o- 

en them with their Head ; but are no ſooner enter'd, 
296 the Gate claps to. Thus the Salmons are incloſed 
as in a Reſervoir, where it is eaſy taking them. In 
ſome Places they fiſh for Salmon in the Night-time, 
by the Light of Torches, or kindled Straw. The 
Fiſhermen watch when the Fiſh draws towards the 
Light, whercof he is naturally a great Lover, and 
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ſtrikes him with a Spear or Liſter, 

Scotland, it is ** they ride a F ding op de of 

and when they ſpy them in the erg, 

them with Fire-Arms, I arts ſhoot 
When the Fiſh are taken, they o 

the Guts and Gills, and falt mah *. e aft on 

the Purpoſe; out of which they are not ubs for 


taken bef 
October, to be packed up in Caſks f ore 
hundred and fifty Pounds Weight. rom three to four 


Salmon, is allo fiſhed in Rivers, a 
of Trout, with a Line and © iy _ Uo Manner 
the Afternoon, about three o'Clock ; in Ma in 
July, and Auguſt, the Water being clear 2 June, 
Breeze of Wind ſtirring z eſpecially if the W hy little 
Stream ſet contrary-wiſe. *. and 
The Salmon is caught like a Trout 
Fly, and Minion; and eſpecially the 
if well ſcour'd and kept twenty Days in Mog. A 
Salmon nevers ſtays long in a Place, but is —_ The 
ly ſhifting to be as near the Spring Head 2 
ble; and ſwimming generally in the deepeſt and rt 
eſt Parts of the Rivers, near the Ground. Pur _ 
three Garden Worms well-ſcour'd on yourHook at nA 
as if you was baiting for Trout, and be ſure vive ha. 
Time to gorge his Bait, before you ſtrike 8 a 
uſe a Wire Ring on the Top of the Rod en 
which the Line may be let run to any Length 
Pleafure, by a Reel near at Hand, 5 


, with Worm 
Garden-Worn? 


Note, That according to ſome, the Salmon breeds ; 
the Sea; bur the Opinion of others, ſeems when 
warranted, that he breeds in the clear ſandy Parts 
of Rivers, not far from the Mouths thereof 

They commonly ſpawn in October, and the y 
becomes a Samblet the following Year, and in a few 
Months a large Salmon. The Milter and Spawner hay- 
ing perform d their Office, betake themtelves to the 
Sea; and it their Return be prevented by Wars, or the 
like, they become ſick, lean, pine away, and die in 
two Years Time. If they ſpawn in the mean Time, 
the Produce is a diminutive Salmon, called Skegger, 
which will never arrive at the natural Bulk; it be- 
ing the Sea that makes them grow big, and the 
Rivers fat. The Female is diſtinguiſhed from 
the Male, in that its Noſe is longer and more 
hooked, its Scales not-ſo bright, and its Body ſpeck- 
led over with dark-brown Spots; its Belly flatter, 
and its Fleſh not ſo red; more dry, and leſs de- 
licious to the Taſte. In ſpawning Time, when 
they repair from the Sea up to the Rivers, ſcarce 
any Thing can ſtop their Progreſs. We have 
ſeen them leap up Cataracts and Precipices, ma- 
ny Yards high, 


PzARLs, (which are a hard, white, ſhining Body, 
uſually roundiſh, found in a teſtaceous Fiſh, reſem- 
bling an Oyſter) are caught in the Sea of the Haft 
Indies, in thoſe of America, and in ſome Parts of Eu- 
rope; and in thoſe different Parts of the World, they 
have different Manners of Fiſhing for them. 

The Fiſheries for Pearls, in the Eaſſt. Indies are, 
1. The Iſland of Barben, or Boorbaam, in the Fer- 
„ian Gulph. This the Portugueſe were Maſters of, 
while they held Ormus and Maſcara; but it has been 
return'd to the Sophi of Perſia, ſince the Time that 
Prince, with the Aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, took from 
them Ormus; and the Arabs, Maſcara. 2. The 
Fiſhery of Catiſa, on the Coaſt of Arabia _, 0- 
ver- againſt Babern. 3. That of Manar, à Sea- 0 
in the Ille of Ceylon. The Pearls here fiſhed, are 4 
fineſt in all the Eaſt for their Water and 2 * 
but they ſeldom exceed four Carats. Laſtly, — 
are Pearls fiſhed on the Coaſt of Japan; but they 
are coarſe and irregular, and little minded. Fa 

There are two Seaſons for Fiſhing Pear ls, c *. 
Eaft-Indies ; the firſt in March and April = a 5 
in August and September; the more Rain fa $ '» 
Year, the more plentiful are the F _ 3 
Opening of the Scafon, there appear, 10m" | 


two hundred and fifty Barks on the Banks, Þ 
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Barks are two Divers, in the ſmaller, one. 
1 Bark puts off from Shore e*er Sun-Riſe, by a 
Land-Breeze, which never fails ; and returns again by 
a Sea- Breeze, which ſucceeds it about Noon. As ſoon 
as the Barks are arriv'd, and have caſt Anchor, each 
Diver binds a Stone fix Inches thick, and a Foot 
long under his Body; which is to ſerve him as a Bal- 
laſt, and prevent his being driven away by the Motion 
of the Water; and to enable him to walk more ſteadi- 


heavy Stone to one Foot, whereby they are ſunk to 
the Bottom of the Sea in a Moment. And as the 
Oyſters are uſually ſtrongly faſten'd to the Rocks, 


vent their being wounded in ſcraping them violently 
off; and ſome Men carry an Iron Rake for the Pur- 
ſe. Laſtly, each Diver carries down with him a 
ge Net, in Manner of a Sack, ty'd to his Neck by 
a long Cord, the other End whereof is faſtened to the 
Side of the Bark. The Sack is intended for the Re- 
ception of the Oyſters gathered from the Rock, and 
the Cord to pull up the Diver when the Bag is full, or 
he wants Air. In this Equipage he precipitates him- 
ſelf, ſometimes above ſixty Foot under Water. As 
he has no Time to loſe there, he is no ſooner arriv'd 
at the Bottom, than he begins to run from Side to 
Side, ſometimes on a Sand, ſometimes on a clayey 
Earth, and ſometimes among the Points of Rocks; 
tearing off the Oyſters he meets withal, and cramming 
them into his Budget. At whatever Depth the Divers 
be, the Light is ſo great, that they eaſily ſee whatever 
paſſes in the Sea, with the ſame Clearneſs as on Land. 
And to their Conſternation, they ſometimes ſee mon- 
ſtrous Fiſhes, from which all their Addreſs in mud- 
ding the Water, Sc. will not ſave them, but they 
become their Prey. And of all the Perils of the 
Fiſhery, this is one of the greateſt, and moſt uſual. 
The beſt Divers keep under Water for half an 
Hour, the reſt do not ſtay leſs than a Quarter. Du- 
ring which Time, they hold their Breath without the 
Uſe of Oils, or any other Liquors ; when they find 
themſelves ſtraightened, they pull the Rope to which 
the Bag is faſtened, and hold faſt by it with both 
Hands ; when the People in the Bark taking the Sig- 
nal, heave them up into the Air, and unload them of 
their Fiſh, which is ſometimes five hundred Oyſters, 
ſometimes not above fifty. Some of the Divers need 
a Moment's Reſpite to recover Breath; others jump in 
again inſtantly, continuing this violent Exerciſe, with- 
out Intermiſſion, for many Hours. 
On the Shore they unload their Barks, and lay their 
Oyſters in an infinite Number of little Pits, dug four 
or five Foot ſquare in the Sand; raiſing Heaps of 
Sand over them to the Height of a Man, which, at a 
Diſtance, look like an Army ranged in Battle. In 
this Condition, they are left till the Rain, Wind, and 
Sun, have obliged them to open, which ſoon kills 
them. Upon this the Fleſh rots and dries, and the 
Pearls thus diſengaged, tumble into the Pit, upon tak- 
ing the Oyſters out. 
The Pearl Fiſheries in the Weſt-Indies, are all in the 
great Gulph of Mexico, along the Coaſts of Terra 
Firma; and are five in Number, viz. the Fiſhery of 
Cubagna, an Iſland five Leagues diſtant from New An- 
dalufia, in ten Degrees and a half, North Lat. The 
Pearls of this Fiſhery ſeldom exceed 5 Carats, but are 
found in Abundance ; that of the Iſland Marguerites, 
or Pearl Iſland, which produces the greateſt Quantity 
of Pearls, and the fineſt, both with Regard to Weight 
and Water; that of the Comogete, near the Terra Fir- 
ma; that of the River de la Hach, called la Rencheria: 
And that of St. Martha, ſixty Leagues from the Ri- 
ver de la Hach. The Pearls of theſe three laſt Fiſbe- 
ries, are uſually of a good Weight; but ill form'd and 
of a hvid Water. 


from October to March. In this Time there ſet out 
irom Carthagena ten or twelve Barks, under the Con- 
voy of a Man of War, called Larmadilla, each Bark 
has two or three Slaves for Divers. Among the 
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ly a croſs the Waves. Beſides this they tye another very 


they arm their F ingers with leathern Mittens, to pre- 


The Seaſon for Fiſhing in theſe Fiſheries, is uſually | 
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Barks there is one called Capitana; to which all the 
reſt are obliged to bring at Night what they have 
caught in the Day, to prevent Frauds. The Divers 
never hold long, by Roakn of the great Hardſhip they 
ſuſtain, continuing ſometimes under Water above a 


Quarter of an Hour, The reſt is the ſame as in the 
Eafi-India Fiſhery. 


Note, That the Pearl. Fiſberies of Europe, are in ſome 
Places on the Coaſts of Scotland, and in a River of 
Bavaria : But the Pearls found here are no Ways 
comparable to thoſe of the Eaſt-Indies, or of Ame- 
rica; though they ſerve for Necklaces, ſold ſome- 
times for a thouſand Crowns and upwards. 


At preſent we'll forſake the Sea, and divert out 
ſelves with Fiſhing in Freſh-Water, otherwiſe call'd 
Angling ; providing ourſelves, firſt, with all the Tools 
or Implements neceſſary for that Paſtime, which an 
infinite Number of Perkins eſteem very agreeable and 
entertaining, as Rods, Lines, Hooks, Floats, Flies, 
natural and artificial, Sc. 5 

We have no Need to give here the Method how 
to make a Fiſbing Rod, ſince they may be eaſily pur- 
chaſed; but well inform our Angler that to make a 
Line, after the beſt Manner, his Hairs ought to be 
very round, of an equal Bigneſs, and twiſted even, 
ſince thereby the Line is ſtrengthened. Afterwards 
he lays them in Water for a Quarter of an Hour, to 
find which of the Hairs do ſhrink, then twiſt them 
over again : Some mix Silk in the Twiſting, which 
is never ſo good as a Line all Hairs, or all Silk. The 
beſt Colour for Lines is, the ſorrel, white and grey 
the two laſt for clear Waters, and the firſt for muddy 
Rivers. In the making your Line, leave a Bow at 
both Ends, the one to put it to and take it from the 
Rod, the other to hang your loweſt Link upon, to 
which your Hook is faſtened ; and ſo you may change 
your Hook as often as you pleaſe. 

The Hook ought to be long in the Shank, ſome- 
what round in its Circumference, the Point ſtanding 
even and ſtrait; and let the Bending be in the Shank. 
Strong, but ſmall Silk, is to be uſed in the ſetting on 
of the Hook; and the Hair laid on the Inſide of it : 
For if it was on the Outſide, the Silk would fret and 
cut it aſunder. 

As for the Floats, there are divers Ways of mak- 
ing them: Some uſe the Muſcovy Duck Quills, which 
are the beſt for ſtill Waters ; but for ſtrong Streams, 
take good ſound Cork, without Flaws or Holes, and 
bore it through with a hot Iron; then put into it a 
Quill of a fit Proportion ; then pare your Cork into 
a pyramidical Form, of what Bigneſs you think fit; 
after this grind it ſmooth. 


Note, That to plumb your Ground, you muſt carry 
with you a Muſket-Bullet, with a Hole made thro* 
it, or any other Sort of Plummet, tying this to a 
ſtrong Twiſt, hang it on your Hook, and ſo you 
will find the Depth of the Water. And that you 
may not incommode your Tackle, it will be very 
requiſite to make ſeveral Partitions in Pieces of 
Parchment ſewed together, by which each Utenſil 
may have a Place by itſelf; not forgetting to carry 
a little Whetſtone with you to ſharpen your Hooks, 
if you find them blunt and dull; and having ſe- 
veral Bags of divers Sizes for your Hooks, Corks, 
Silk, Thread, Lead, Flies, Sc. Likewiſe Linnen 
and Woollen Bags for all forts of Baits; and a 
ſmall Pole with a Loop at the End thereof, to 
which you may faſten a ſmall Net to land great 
Fiſh withal. | 


There are as many different Sorts of natural Flies, 
as there are of Fruits; and they are all good in their 
Seaſon, for ſuch Fiſh as riſe at the Fly ; but ſome 
more peculiarly good, as being better beloved by 
ſome Sort of Fiſh; which is eaſily diſtinguiſh'd when 
coming in the Morning to the River-Side, you beat 
the Buſhes with your Rod, and take up what Variety 
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you may of all Sorts of Flies, and try them all, by 
which Means you will quickly know, which are in 
the greateſt Eſteem among them. Not but that they 
will change their Fly ſometimes; but then it is when 
they have glutted themſelves therewith for five or ſix 
Days together, which is commonly upon the going 
out of that Fly: For Fiſh never covet that Fly more 
than when there is a great Plenty, contemning them 
at their firſt coming in. 

There are two Ways to fiſh with natural Flies, ei- 
ther on the Surface of the Water, or a little under- 
neath it. In Angling for Chevin, Roach, or Dace, 
move not your natural Fly ſwiftly, when you ſee the 


Fiſh make at it, but rather let it glide freely towards 


him with the Stream: But if it be in a ſtill and flow 
Water, draw the Fly lowly ſideways by him, which 
will make him — purſue it; whereas if you 
ſhould move it ſwiftly, they would not follow it, be- 
ing a lazy Fiſh, and ſlow of Motion. 

The artificial Fly is ſeldom uſed but in bluſtering 
Weather, when the Waters are fo troubled by the 
Wind, that the natural Fly cannot be ſeen, nor reſt 

n them, 

Though there are reckon'd no leſ than twelve 
Sorts of this artificial Fly, it is much better to find 
the Fly proper for every Seaſon, and that which the 
Fiſh at that Time moſt eagerly covet, and make one 
as like it as poſſible you may, in Colour, Shape and 
Proportion; and for your better Imitation, lay the 
natural Fly before you. The making of this artificial 
Fly, is left to the Ingenuity of every particular Per- 
ſon; which will be very much helped by ſeeing and 
obſerving the Artiſts Method in their Compoſition. 

The beſt Rules for artificial Fly-Fiſbing, are, 

1. To fiſh in a River ſomewhat diſturbed with 
Rain; or in a cloudy Day, when the Waters are 
moved by a gentle Breeze ; the South-Wind is beſt ; 
and if the Wind blow high, yet not ſo but that you 
may conveniently guard your Tackle, the Fiſh will 
riſe in plain Deeps ; but if the Wind be ſmall, the 
beſt Angling is in the ſwift Streams. 

2. Keep as far from the Water-lide as may be; 
fiſh down with the Stream, with the Sun at your 
Back, not ſuffering your Line to touch the Water, 
but only your- Fly. 

3. In clear Rivers, ever angle with a ſmall Fly, 
with ſlender Wings; but in muddy Places uſe larger. 

4. When after Rain the Water becomes browniſh, 
uſe a red or orange Fly; in a clear Day, at Night, 
a colour'd Fly; a dark Fly for dark Waters, Ce. 

5. Let the Line be twice as long as the Rod, un- 
leſs the River be encumbered with Wood. 

6. For every Sort of Fly have ſeveral of the ſame 
differing in Colour, to ſuit with the different Com- 
plexions of ſeveral Waters and Weathers. 

7. Have a nimble Eye, and active Hand, to ſtrike 
reſently with the Riſing of the Fiſh ; or elſe he will 
be apt to ſpew .out the Hook. 

8. Let your Fly fall firſt into the Water ; for if 
your Line fall firſt it ſcares the Fiſh, and therefore 
you muſt draw again and caſt. 

9. In flow Rivers, or ſtill Places, caſt the Fly croſs 
ever the River; and let it ſink a little in the Water, 
and draw it gently back with the Current, 

Laſtly, Salmon Flies, ſhould be made with their 
Wings ſtanding one behind the other, whether two or 
four. That Fiſh delights in the gaudieſt Colours that 
can be; chiefly in the Wings, which muſt be long 
as well as the Tail. f 

At preſent we muſt examine what Times are pro- 
per, and which are not, for Angling. 

Calm and clear Weather is very good for Angling; 


but cool cloudy Weather in Summer is beſt, provided 


it be not ſo boiſterous, as that you cannot guide your 
Tackle; in the hotteſt Months, the cooler the Weather 
is the better: And if a ſudden violent Shower has di- 
ſturbed and mudded the River, then is your Time to 
angle in the Stream at the Ground with a red Worm. 


Note, That to fiſh at the Ground, it muſt be done 
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without a Float, and only with a lead 

which muſt be placed about nine Inches b. Bite. 
baited Hook; the Top very gentle, that 2 the 
may more eaſily run away with the Bair © Fiſh 
be ſcared with the Stiffneſs of the Rog de not 
not ftrike as ſoon as you feel the Fiſh ber muſe 
lack your Line a little, that he may he bu 
ſwallow the Bait and Hook. When you $i, r 
it gently, for the leaſt Matter docs it. Th 
may be found a better Way to angle wi ugh it 
Float or Lead, only making uſe of a * — R 
drawing it up and down the Stream; by wich m. 
will take more Trouts than any other War 
cially if it be in a clear Day, The Ma eſpe. 
Evening is the beſt Time for the G * 


round. 
Trout : But if the Day proves cloudy, wn * bor 
muddy, you may angle at Ground all the 1 


A very good Time for Angling, is a fl 
the Fiſh ſpawn z for then their Belles bein 1 
come into ſandy Fords, and there rub their RY 


looſen them, at which Time they will bite 2 


If you intend to fiſh for Carp and Texch, you mul 


- commence your Sport early in the Morning, 6; 


from Sun-riling till eight of the Clock, and Fam — 
in the Afternoon till Night; and in hot Months ung 
it be very late. In the Heat of Summer Cary will 
ſhew themſelves on the very Brim of the Water: At 
which Time if you fiſh with a Lob-worm, as you do 
with a natural Fly, you have excellent Sport, eſpe- 
cially if it be among Reeds, 

In March, April, September, and all the Winter 
(in which Seaſon, Fiſh ſwim deep very near the 
Ground) it is beſt fiſhing in a clear ſerene warm Day 
for then _ bite faſteſt : But all the Summer tire, 
Mornings, Evenings, and cool cloudy Weather, are 
the beſt Times for Angling. 


Note, That you'll find by Experience that the Fiſh 
riſe beſt at the Fly, after a Shower of Rain that has 
only beaten the Gnats and Flies into the River 
without muddying them. The proper Months 
and Times of the Day for the Flies, are March, 
April, May, and the Beginning of June; in which 
Months let your Time be in the Morning about 
nine, and between three and four in the Afternoon. 


A warm Evening is very ſeaſonable if the Gnatz 
play much, 


After a clear Moon-night, if the ſucceeding Day 
proves cloudy, is a very proper Time for Angling; for 
the Fiſh having abſtained from Food all the Night (for 
they will not ſtir for Fear in bright Nights) the next 
* they become hungry and eager, and the Gloomi- 
neſs of the Day makes them bite boldly. At the open- 
ing of Sluices or Mill-dams go along with the Courſe 
of the Water, and you will find Trouts ; and other 
Fiſh will then come out to ſeek for what Food the 
Water brings down with it. We. 

The Seaſons which are not proper for Angling, are, 

1. The Winter or Spring, when there _— any 
hoary Froſt, becauſe the Fiſh will not bite kindly al 
that Day, unleſs it be in the Morning, when it proves 
ſerene and pleaſant. When it blows ſo hard that you 
cannot manage your Tools, that Time is not proper 
for Angling. : 

2. Neither is Sheep-ſhearing Time a proper on 
for the Angler; for then the Fiſh glut themſelves 
with what is waſhed off the Sheep, and wall ſcarce / 
bite till that Seaſon be over. Likewiſe ſharp Eaſt * : 
North nipping Winds do very much prone "rg 
Angler's Recreation: Neither is it good to, , - 
mediately after the Spawn - time; for then theit Ape 
tite is much abated. 

3. In the Exceſs of Heat, when the Earth 1s pu 
ed with Drought, there is very little Sport do. 
pected, eſpecially in muddy or clear ſhallow een 

4. If the preceding Night proves dark and g "4 = 
the ſucceeding Day will prove improper for — 
unleſt for ſmall Fiſh; for at ſuch Times the mo 
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prey abroad for the leſſer, who, by Inſtinct know- 
2 Danger, hide themſelves till the Morning; 
ug having faſted all Night, become then very hungry, 
whilſt the great ones having gorged themſelves, lie 
abſconded all the Day long. 
* Being thus provided with all the neceſſary Tackle, 
Tools, &c. for Angling, and having informed ourſelves 
of all we ſhould know to apply ourſelves to that Sport, 
with hope of Succeſs ; well proceed to put thoſe Rules 
into Practice, beginning by fiſhing for Carp, which is 
nerally held the Queen of Freſh-Water Fiſh, is ex- 
ceedingly ſubtle, and of all others, the Eel only ex- 
cepted, lives longeſt out of Water. Mr. Ray aſſures 
us, that in Holland they have a 1 of fatten- 
ing them, with white Bread and Mi hey breed 
ſeveral Times in one Lear; for which Reaſon, we 
ſeldom meet with Male or Female, without either 
Milt or Spawn. Their natural Place is, a Pond; in 
running Waters, they rarely if ever breed; to make 
them fat and large, it is a good Way, when the Pond 
is low, in April, to rake all the Sides thereof with an 
Iron Rake, and ſow Hay-Seed thereon ; by Autumn 
there will be a Crop of Graſs, which coming to be 
overflow'd, as the Pond riſes, will be a fine feeding 
Place for them. | 
Much Patience is requir'd to angle for Carp, on Ac- 
count of their incredible Policy; they always chuſe to 
lye in the deepeſt Places; they ſeldom bite in cold 
Weather, and in hot, a Man cannot be too early, or 
too late for them; when they do bite, there is no 
Fear of the Hold. The Baits are, the Red-worm, in 
March; the Cadew, in June; and the Graſhopper, in 
July, Auguft, and September. Proper Paſtes may alſo 
be prepar*d for them ; as Honey and Sugar, wrought 
together, and thrown in Pieces into the Water, ſome 
Hours before you begin to angle. Honey, and white 
1 LE Bread mix'd together, do alſo make a 
e. 6 
The Chevin (which is the next Fiſh we'll angle for) 
is a Freſh- Water Fiſh, with a large Head; it ſpawns 
in March, and is e though unactive, yield - 
ing in a very little Time after he is ſtruck, and the 
larger he is, the quieter. His Bait is any Kind of 
Worm, or Fly, — the large yellow Moth; 
alſo Grain, Cheeſe, the in the Bone of an Ox's 
Back, &c. He affects a large Bait, and Variety of 
them at the ſame Hook. Early in the Morning, angle 
for him with Snails; but in the Heat of the Day, 
chuſe ſome other Bait ; and in the Afternoon, fiſh 
for him at Ground, or Fly. He will not ſtick ſome- 
times to ſnap a Lamprey. . | 
We'll fiſh next for the Dace, and Dare, which re- 
ſemble much one another, in Kind, Size, Goodneſs, 
Feeding, Cunning, &c. The Dace, or Dare, will 
bite at any Fly, but eſpecially the Stone Cadice Fly, or 
May Fly, the latter End of April, and the Beginning, 
or moſt Part in May, is a molt excellent Bait, floating 
on the Top of the Water, which they rarely refuſe in 
a warm Day; but when you fiſh under Water for them, 
it is beſt to be within a Handful, or ſomething more of 
the Ground. To catch Dace in Winter, the Bait is a 
white Worm, with a red Head, as big as the Top of 
a Man's little Finger, gather'd after the Plough, in 
Heaths, or ſandy Grounds. | | 
Next comes the Eel, which is a Freſh- Water Fiſh, 
much in the Shape of a Serpent. Naturaliſts have long 
been divided as to the Manner how it is produced; 
whether by Generation, or Corruption, as Worms 
are; or by certain glutinous Dew Drops, which fal- 
ling in May and June on the Banks of ſome Ponds, 
and Rivers, are by the Heat of the Sun, turn'd into 
Eels. This is certain, that there is not the leaſt Ap- 
E of Sex or Difference therein. Abr. Mylius, 
a Treatiſe of the Origin of Animals, deſcribes a Me- 
thod of producing them by Art ; he ſays, that if you 
cut up two Turfs, covered with May Dew, and lay 
one on the other, the grafly Side inwards, and -thus 
expoſe them to the Heat of the Sun, on the Banks of 
a Water, in a few Hours Time there will ſpring from 
them an infinite Quantity of Eels. 


There are four Kinds of Zels, vit. the Silver Fel, 
a greeniſh Eel, called a Greg, a blackiſh Eel, with a 
broad, flat Head, and an Eel with reddiſh Fins, 

The Silver Ee! may be caught with divers Baits; 
1 powder'd Beef, Garden Worms, or Lobs; 

innows, Hens Guts; Fiſh, Garbage, &c. But as 
they hide themſelves in the Mud; without ſtirring out 
for ſix Months, and in the Summer, take no Delight 
to be abroad in the Day, the moſt proper Time to take 
them, is in the Night; by faſtening a Line to the 
Bank- ſide, with a laying Hook in the Water, or a 
Line plumbed with a Float, to diſcover where the 
Line lies in the Morning. The Roach does here very 
well for a Bait, the Hook being laid in his Mouth. 

There is another Way of taking Eels, called Snig- 
gling, perform'd in the Day- time, by taking a ſtrong 
Line and Hook, baited with a Lob, or Garden- Worm; 
and reſorting to ſuch Holes and Places, as Eels uſed to 
abſcond in, near Mills, Wears; ot Flood-Gates, 
where the Bait being gently put into the Hole, by 
the Help of a clett Stick, the Eel will certainly 
bite. | 

Bobbing for Eels, is done after another Manner, viz. 
by taking very large Lobs, ſcouring them well, and with 
a Needle, run ſome ſtrong twiſted Silk through them 
from End to End; taking ſo many as may be wrap- 
pou a dozen Times round a Board : Then they muſt 

tied faſt with the two Ends of the Silk, that they 
may hang in ſo many Links. This done, they are to 
be faſtened all to a Cord, and about an Handful and 
a half above the Worms, a Plummer is fixed, three 

of a Pound Weight; and the Cord made faſt 
to a ſtrong Pole. Fiſhing with theſe in muddy Water, 
the Eels will bite haſtily at the Bait, when you think 
they have ſwallow'd it, gently draw up the Line, and 
bring them aſhore as ſoon as may be. 

Others uſe an Eel Spear, with three or four Forks; 
or jogged Teeth, which they ſtrike at Random into 
the Mud. 

In April, May, June, and Fuly, you may fiſh for 
Flounders all Day long, either in a ſwift Stream, or 
in the ſtill deep, with Red-Worms, Waſps, and 
Gentles. > 

The Gudgeon, which is a ſmall Fiſh of a delicious 
Taſte, and ſpawns three or four Times in the Sum- 
mer Seaſon, feeding in Streams; and on Gravel, is 
eaſily taken with a ſmall Red-Worm, fiſhing near 
the Ground; and being a leather-mouth'd Fiſh, will 
not eaſily. be off the Hook when ſtruck. The Gad- 
geon may either be fiſhed for with a Float, the Hook 
being on the Ground ; or by Hand with a running 
Line on the Ground, without Cork, or Float. He 
will bite well at Waſps, Gentles, and Cod-baits ; and 
one may even fiſh him with two or three Hooks at 
the ſame/Time, which makes good Sport, When 
you angle for Gudgeons, ſtir up the Sand or Gravel 
with a long Pole, which will make them gather to 
the Place, and bite the faſter. | 

The Pearch, or Perch (the next Fiſh which 
comes to our Hook) is hook-back'd, not unlike a 
Hog; arm'd with ſtiff Briſtles, and its Sides with dry; 
thick Scales: He is voracious, and will venture on 
one of its own Kind, with much more Courage than 
the Pike itſelf. He ſpawns but once a Year, and 
that is in February, or March, and feldom grows 
longer than two Foot, He bites beſt when the 
Spring is far ſpent, . at which Time you may take 
at one Standing, all that are in one Hole. The pro- 

er Baits are, the Minnow, and ſmall Frog; but a 
orm called- a Brandling is beſt ; though the Min- 
now yields the beſt Sport, which is to be alive and 
ſtuck on the Hook through the upper Lip, or Back- 
Fin, and kept ſwimming about Mid- Water, or ſome- 
what Jower : For which Purpoſe, you muſt have an 
indifferent Jarge Cork, with a Quill on your Line. 
When you fiſh with a Frog, you mult faſten the 
Hook through the Skin of his Leg, towards the 
per Part thereof. You may alſo bait with Lob- 
Worms well ſcout'd, Bobs, Oak Worms, Gentles, 
Colewort Worms, Minnows, Dors, Waſps, and Cad- 
| 11 2 | 3 baits. 
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"baits. When the Fiſh bites, as he is none of the lea- 
thern-niouth'd Kind, he muſt have Time to pouch 
his Bait. The beſt Place to fiſh for him, is, in the 
Turning of the Water Eddy, in a good Gravel Bot- 
tom. He bites well all the Day long, in cool cloudy 
Weather ; but chiefly from Eight in the Morning till 
Ten, and from Three in the Afternoon till about Six; 
but will not bite at all the Seaſons of the Year, eſpe- 
cially in Winter, for then he is very abſtemious; yet if 
it be warm, he will bite then in the Middle of the 
Day; for in Winter, all Fiſh bite beſt about the Heat 
of the Day. | 

When we catcha Pike, we catch one of the Tyrants 
of the watery Empire ; and do thereby a itil] greater 
Service to the weaker Sort of Inhabitants, of thoſe 
Regions; the Pike is eſteem'd by Naturaliſts, the 
longeſt liv'd of all Fiſhes. 

I am not of the Opinion of thoſe, who pretend the 
larger he is found, the coarſer is the Food, and fo 
vice verſa , for to my Palate, there is nothing more 
inſipid than a ſmall Pike; and nothing more trouble- 
ſome, ſince he is nothing elſe but Bones, This Fiſh 
never ſwims in Shoals, and a good Reaſon for it, is, 
that he devours his own Kind. He ſpawns in Februa- 
ry and March. The beſt Sort is in Rivers, the worſt 
in Meres, or Ponds. His common Food, is either 
Pickerel-weed, Frogs, or what Fiſh he can procure. 
Some ſay that this Pickerel-weed, both feeds and 
breeds them. 

There are two Ways of Fiſhing for the Pike ; by 
the Ledger-Bait, and the Walting-Bait. The Ledger- 
Bait, is that fixed in one certain Place, and which the 
Angler may leave behind him. And this muſt be a 
living Bait, either Fiſh or Frog. Of Fiſh, the beſt 
are the Dace, Roach, or Pearch ; for Frogs, the yel- 
loweſt are the beſt. To apply it, if a Fiſh, ſtick the 
Hook through his upper Lip; then faſtening it to a 
{trong Line, ten or twelve Yards long, tie the other 
End of the Line, either to ſome Stake in the Ground, 
or to ſome Bough of a Tree, near the Pike's uſual 
Haunt, ot where you think it is like he may come. 
Then wind your Line on a forked Stick (big enough 
to keep the Bait from drawing it under Water) all a- 
bout half a Yard, or ſomewhat more, and your Stick 
having a ſmall Cleft at the End, faſten your Line 
therein ; but ſo, that when the Pike comes, he may 
eaſily draw it forth, and have Line enough to go to 
his Hold and Pouch. If the Bait be a Frog, the arm- 
ing Wire is to be put in his Mouth, and out at his 
Gills, and one of the Legs to be ſtitched or tied over 
the upper Joint of the Wire. 

The Walking-Bait, is that which the Fiſher caſts in, 
and conducts with a Rod, Ec. This is perform'd by 
a Trole, with a Winch to wind it up withal. At the 
Top of the Rod is to be placed a Ring for the Line 
to run through. The Line for two Yards and a Quar- 
ter next the Hook, to be of Silk double, and armed 
with Wires, the Length of ſeven Inches: On the 
Shank of the Hook is to be faſtened a ſmooth Piece 
of Lead, fo as to fink the Fiſh Bait, which is to be a 
Gudgeon with his Head downwards. Thus diſpoſe 
the Bait to be caſt up and down, and if you feel the 
Fiſh at the Hook, give him length enough to run a- 
way with the Bait, and pouch it; then ſtrike him 
with a ſmart Jerk. To fiſh with a dead Bait, uſe a 
Minnow, yellow Frog, Dace, or Roach, anointed 
with Gum of Jey, diſſolved in Oil of Spike; and caſt 
it where the Pike frequents. After it has lain a little 
while at the Bottom, draw it to the Top, and ſou 
the Stream, and you'll ſoon perceive a Pike, in earn 
Purſuit thereof. This Fiſh bites beſt about Three in 
the Afternoon, in clear Water, with a gentle Gale, 
from the Middle of Summer, to the End of Autumn; 
but in Winter all Day long; and in the Spring 
he bites beſt early in the Morning, and late at 
Night. | ; | 

The Roach 1s ſcarce worth fiſhing for, it being no 
delicate Fiſh ; but he is as ſilly, as the Carp is crafty, 
4 hoſe in Rivers are more valued than thoſe in Ponds, 
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tho? the latter are much the larger; they 


the Middle of May. 


To angle for Roaches in April, th 


Pawn abu 
e Cads, 5 


are proper Baits ; and ſmall white Sail Worms, 


which Baits muſt be under Water, for », Flies, 
not bite at the Top. Others uſe a M, By, 
Seaſon with good Succeſs. In Autumn „Nin tha 
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for them with Paſte, only made of the Cs may fiſh 


white Bread, moulded with a little W 
Labour of your Hands, into a tough Paſte 
not very deep, with red Lead f 
mix a little fine Cotton, 
theſe laſt will make it hold on, 


rumhs 
ater i fin 


Coloured, 
you 
Butter, 


with which 


and not waſh off your 


Hook, with which you muſt fiſh with much ( 


ſpection, or you loſe your Bait. In Win 
routed Malt, th 


are the beſt Bait. K 
of 22 and Bees di 


Blood o 
of Fiſhing. 


The Seaſon for catchin 


ped in Blood, | 
Sheep, half artea, are Noſty 2 the thick 


g Tench, is in June, Ju, 


and Auguf?, very early and late, or even al N. 


in the Nil Part of Rivers. 


His Bait is a large Red 


Worm, at which he bites very eagerly, if firſt di tin 


Tar. He alſo delights in all Sorts of P 
of ſtrong ſcented Oils, or with Tar: 


altes, made up 
Or a Paſte of 


brown Bread and Honey ; nor does he refuſe the Cad 
worm, Lob-worm, Flag-worm, green Gentles, Cad: 
bait, or ſoft boil'd Bread Grain. 


Note, That the Tench is a fine freſh Water Fiſh, hav- 
ing very ſmall Scales, but large, ſmooth Fins, with 
a red Circle about the Eyes, and a little Barb 
hanging at each Corner of the Mouth. It takes 
more Delight among Weeds in Ponds, than in 
clear Rivers, and covets to feed in foul Water. 
His Slime is faid to have a healing Quality for 
wounded Fiſh ; upon which he is commonly called 
the Fiſhes Phyſician ; when the Carp, Pike, (9c. are 


ſick, they 


find Relief by rubbing themſelves a 


gainſt the Tench; of which the Pike is ſo ſenſible, 
that he will not 1 the Tench, tho? he will ſeize 
other iſh of his Size that comes in 


on any 


his Way. 


We'll conclude our Angling, with the Traut, 
which is a delicious freſh Water Fiſh, ſpeckled with 
red and yellow ; coming in, and going out of Seaſon 


with the Back, and ſpawning in October and Novem- 


zer; whereas all the other Species ſpawn in hot Sum- 
mer Weather, All Winter long they are ſick, lean, 
and unwholſome, and frequen 
comes on, deſerting the ſtill, deep Waters, they re- 
pair to the gravelly Ground, againſt which they con- 
have got rid of their Lice, 


tinue to rub, till th 


louzy. As the Spring 


which are a Kind of Worms, with large Heads; 
from that Time, they delight to be in the ſharp 
Streams, and ſuch as are ſwift ; where they lie in wait 
for Minnows, and May-flies. At the latter End of 
May they are in their Prime. 

There are ſeveral Sorts of Trouts, all valuable; 


vix. the Fordridge Trout, 
Trout, with many others, 


the Amerly Trout, the Bull 
which for Brevity Sake | 


forbear mentioning ; obſerving only, that the red and 
yellow Trouts are the beſt, and of theſe, the F emale, 
diſtinguiſhed by a leſs Head and deeper Body, 1s 


referr d. They are know 


ge Back ; which may ſerve 


Fiſh. 


The Trout is uſually caugh 
now, or Fly, natural or artifi 
Sort of Worms, which are 


n to be in Seaſon, by their 


for a Rule for other 


t with a Worm, Min- 
cial. There are ſeve 
Baits for the Angler; 


the Earth-worm, the Dung- worm, the Maggot, o. 
Gentle; but for the Trout, 
Brandling are the beſt; or the 
a red Head, ſtreak'd down t 
Tail. The Brandling 1s c 
Cow-Dung, 


Dunghil, 
Bark, 


Hogs- 


the Lob-worm, and 


Squirrel-Tail, having 


he Back, and 2 broad 
ommonly found in an o 


Dung, or Tanner 


Note, 
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Note, That whatever Worms you fiſh withal, are the 

© better for keeping; which muſt be in an carthen 
Pot with Moſs, which you muſt change often in 
Summer, that is, once in three or four Days, and 
in twice as long Time in Winter, 


When you fiſh for a Trout by Hand, on the 


Ground, take a Lob-Worm, and run your Hook 
through him, a little above the Middle, and out again 
a little below it; then draw your Worm above the 
Arming of your Hook, making your firſt Entrance 
at the Tail-End, that the Point of the Hook may 
come out at the Head. When you fiſh with a Min- 
now, take the whiteſt and middle Size, lip the Hook 
through his Mouth, and the Point and Beard out of 
the Tail, fo as it may lie almoſt ſtrait on the Hook; 
then try againſt the Stream whether it will tum. In 
Defect of a Minnow, a ſmall Loach may ſerve the 
Turn ; or for want of either, an artificial one may be 
made of Cloth, to the Life, which is found every 
whit as good a Bait as the natural one. 

From theſe different Manners of taking different 
Sorts of Freſh-Water Fiſh, we'll to ſome particu- 
lar Obſervations, with regard to their different Haunts, 
and Places where they can be met with, and which 
one muſt indiſpenſibly know, to be eſteemed a good 
Angler, and angle with ſome Satisfaction. 

Therefore the Angler muſt underſtand, that Fiſhes 
change Places with the Seaſon. In the Summer, 
ſome keep always near the Top or Rim, of the Wa- 
ter; and others are continually at the Bottom. For 
the firſt you muſt angle with a Float or Fly ; the lat- 
ter are to be found at the Arches of Bridges, Mill- 
Ponds, Wears, Flood-Gates, &c. In Winter, all Fiſh 
in general fly into deep Waters. | 

The Barbel, Roach, Dace, and Ruff, delight in 
ſandy gravelly Ground. The deepeſt Part of the 
River, and the Shadow of Trees, are equally grateful. 
The Bream, Pike, and Chub, chuſe a clayey ouzy 
Ground ; the Bream delights moſt in the Middle of a 
River, whoſe Stream is not too rapid, but gently 
gliding ; the Pike is for ſtill Waters, full of Fry ; and 
that he may the better and ſecurer ſeize his Prey, he 
frequently abſconds himſelf among Water-docks, un- 
der Buſhes or Bull-ruſhes. Carp, Tench, and Eel, 
frequent ſtill, foul, and muddy Waters. Eels lie 
lurking under Roots or Stones; the Carp for the 
deepeſt Place of the Water; and where there are 
green Weeds, the Carp and Tench delight mot of all. 
Pearch delight in gentle Streams, not too deep, yet 
they muſt not be ſhallow; and a hollow Bank is 
their chiefeſt Refuge. Gudgeons lave ſandy Ground 
in gentle Streams, they prefer ſmall Rivers to large 
ones, or ſmall Brooks, and bite beſt in the Spring 
till they ſpawn. The Salmon delights moſt in Rivers 
which ebb and flow, are large and have a ſwift Cur- 
rent; in ſuch Rivers are the greateſt Plenty; and {till 
better, if the Rivers are rocky or weedy. The Shad, 


Thwait, Plaiſe, and Flounder, have the greateſt Love 


for falt or brackiſh Waters, which ebb and flow. 
We'll conclude this Treatiſe by informing our 
Angler, eſpecially thoſe that are in a Condition to 
make ſuch Expences, and will have the Satisfaction 
of Fiſhing when they pleaſe, without going far from 
their own Home, how to make 2 Is, or Re- 
ſervoirs of Water, for the Feeding, Breeding, and 
Preſerving of Fiſh. . 
The firſt Thing to be minded in the making of 
Fiſh-ponds, is the Ground where it is to be placed, 


© 


which muſt be full of Springs, and apt to be mooriſh : | 


Since the one breeds them well, and the other pre- 
krves them from being ſtolen. The next is the Si- 
tuation of the Pond, and the Nature of the Currents 


that fall into it; and likewiſe that it be refreſhed + 
with a little Brook, or with the Rain-Water- that 


falls from the adjacent hilly Ground. Add, that 
thoſe Ponds which receive the Stale and Dung of 
_ and other Cattle, breed the largeſt and fat- 


i muſt be obſerved, in making the Pod, that the 
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Head be at the loweſt Part of the Ground ; and that 
the Trench of the Flood- gate, or Sluice, have 4 good 
ſwift Fall, that it may not be. too long in emptying. 
If the Pond carry ſix Foot of Water, it is enough; 
but it muſt be eight Foot deep, to receives the Freſhes 
and Rain that ſhould fall into it. It would alſo be 
advantageous, to have Shoals on the. Sides for the 
Fiſh to ſun themſelves in; and lay their Spawn on ; 
beſides, in other Places, certain Holes, hollow Banks, 
Shelves, Roots of Trees, Iſlands, 6c. to ſerve as their 
retiring Places, It muſt be conſidered further; whe- 
ther the Pond be a Breeder; if fo, large Carps are 
never to be expected from thence; the Greatneſs of 
the Number of Spawns overſtocking the Pond : For 
large Carps, a Store-pond is ever accounted the beſt ; 
and to make a Breeding-pond become a Store-pond, 
we muſt. ſee what Quantity of Carps it will contain: 
Then we put in all Milters, or all Spawners, where- 
by, in a little Time, one may have Carps that are 
both large and exceeding fat. Thus by putting in 
but one Sex, there is an Impoſſibility of the Increaſe 
of them; yet the Roach, notwithſtanding that Pre- 
caution, will multiply. | 7 

Some great Waters are to be reſerved for the Head- 
Quarters of the Fiſh; whence one may take, or 
wherein one may put any Quantity thereof, There 
muſt be likewiſe Stews, and other auxiliary Waters; 
ſo that any Part of the Stock may be conveyed from 
one to the other; ſo, to loſe no 'Time in the Growth 
of the Fiſh, but the Water may be employed as well 
as the Land, to the beſt Advantage; the Grounds 
muſt be viewed, and ſome Fall found out between 
the Hills, as near- flat as may be, ſo as to leave a 
proper Current for the Water : If there be any Dif- 

ty in judging of ſuch, one muſt take an Oppor- 
tunity after ſome ſudden Rain, or the breaking up of 
a great Snow in Winter, and he will plainly fee which 
Way the Ground caſts ; for the Water will take the 
true Fall, and run accordingly. | 

The Condition of the Place muſt determine the 
Quantity of Ground to be covered with Water. For 
Example, we may propoſe in all fifteen Acres, in 
three Ponds z or eight Acres in two, and not leſs ; 
and. theſe Ponds ſhould be placed one above another, 
ſo as the Point of the lower may almoſt. reach the 
Head or Bank of the upper ; which Contrivance is 
no leſs beautiful than advantageous. The Head or 
Bank, which by ſtopping the Current is to raiſe the 
Water, and ſo make a Pond, muſt be built with the 
Clay and Earth taken out of the Pond, or Hollow, 
dug in the loweſt Ground above the Bank: The 
Shape of the Pond to be an half oval, whereof the 
Flat to come to the Bank, and the longer Diameter 
run ſquare from it. 


Note, That for the Breeding of Fiſh, the Quality of 
the Pond, Water, Sc. is ſcarce determinable, by 
any Symptom or Rule; for ſome very promiſing 
Ponds do not prove ſerviceable that Way. One of 
the beſt Indications of a breeding Pond, is, when 
there is a good Store of Ruſh; and gravelling about 
it, with gravelly Shoals, ſuch as Horſe-ponds u- 
ſually have: So that when a Water takes thus to 
Breeding, with a few Milters and Spawners, two 
or three of each, a whole County may be ſtock d 
in a ſhort Time. 34 | | 


Note, alſo; That Eels and Pearch are of very good 
Uſe to keep down the Stock of Fiſh.z for they 
prey much upon the Spawn and Fry of a Brood of 
*iſh ; and will probably deſtroy the Superfluity of 
them. As for Pearch, Tencli, Rodch, Cc. they 
are obſerved to breed almoſt in any Waters, and 
very numerouſly ; only Eels never breed in ſtand- 


ing Waters that are without Springs; and in ſuch 


are neither found, nor increaſed, but by putting in: 

Yet where Springs are they are never wanting, 

though not put in; and which is moſt ſtrange of 

all; no Perfon ever ſaw in an Eel, the leaſt Token 

of Propagation, either by Milt ox Spaun; * 
; „ 
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whether they breed at all, and hd they are pro- 
duced, are Queſtions equally myſterious, and ne- 
ver yet reſolved. | 


Having 'thus provided a Habitation for Fiſh, we 
muſt not let them ſtarve in it, but ſupply them like- 
wiſe with Food, 

In a Stew thirty or forty Carps may be kept from 
O#ober to March, without feeding; and by fiſhing 
with Tramels or Flews in March or April, you may 
take from your great Waters, to recruit the Stews : 
But you muſt not fail to feed all Summer, from March 
to Ofober again, as conſtantly as cooped Chickens are 
fed, and it will turn to as good an Account. 

The Conſtancy and Regularity of ſerving the Fiſh 
conduces very much to their well cating and thriving. 
Any ſort of Grain boiled is good to feed with, eſpe- 
cially Peas and Malt, coarſe ground. The Grains at- 
ter brewing, while freſh and ſweet, are very proper 
but one Buſhel of Malt not brewed, will go as far as 
two of Grains : Chippings of Bread, and Orts of a 
Table, ſteeped in Tap-droppings of ſtrong Beer, or 
Ale, are excellent Food for Carps. Of theſe the 
Quantity of two Quarts to thirty Carps every Day, 1s 
ſufficient : And ſo fed Morning and Evening is better 
than once a Day only. There is a Sort of Food for Fiſh 
that may be called accidental, and is no leſs improving 
than any that can be provided; and this is when the 
Pools happen to receive the Waſh of Commons, where 
many Sheep have paſtured, the Water is enriched by 
the Soil, and will feed a much' greater Number of 
Carps than otherwiſe it would do: And further, the 
Dung that falls from Cattle, ſtanding in Water in hot 
Weather, is alſo a great Nouriſhment to Fiſh. The 
beſt Food to raiſe Pikes to an extraordinary Fatneſs, is 
Eels ; and without them it is not to be done, but in a 
long Time. Setting theſe aſide, ſmall Perches are the 
beſt Meat. Breams put into a Pike-pond, breed ex- 
ceedingly, and are fit to maintain Pikes; which will 
take Care they do not increaſe overmuch : The nume- 
rous Fry of Roaches and Rouds which come from the 
greater Pools into the Pike-quarters, will likewiſe be 
good Diet for them. Pikes in all Streams, and Carps 
in hungry-ſpringing Waters, being fed at certain 
Times, will come up and take their Meat almoſt from 
your Hand. | 

The beſt feeding Place is towards the Mouth of the 
Pond at the Depth of about half a Yard ; for by that 
Means the Deep will be kept clean and neat ; the Meat 
thrown into the Water without other Trouble, will be 
pick'd up by the Fiſh, and nothing be loſt : Yet there 
are ſeveral Devices for giving them Food, eſpecially 
Peaſe ; as a ſquare Board let down with Meat on it. 
When Fiſh are fed in the larger Pools, or Ponds, where 
their Numbers are great, Malt boiled, or freſh Grains, 
is the beſt Food. Thus Carps may be fed and raiſed 
hke Capons, and Tenches will feed as well ; but Perch 
are not for a Stew in Feeding-time. : 

As to the Benefits that redound from the keeping 
of Fiſh, beſides furniſhing the Table, and raiſing 
Money, your Land will be vaſtly improved, fo as to 
be really worth, and yet more this Way than by any 


other Employment whatſoever: For ſuppoſe a Mea- 


dow of 24. per Acre, four Acres in Pond, will return 
every Year a thouſand fed Carps, from the leaſt Size 
to fourteen or fifteen Inches long : Beſides Pikes, 
Perch, Tench, and other Fry; if the Carps are ſaleable, 
they will bring Six-pence, Nine-pence, and perhaps 
Twelve-pence apiece, amounting in all to twenty-five 


—_— 


Pounds; which is ſix Pound five Shill; 
Some are of Opinion, that the Freys fax Acre. | 
antient as Deucalion's Flood; others attribus. Mg Sas 
vention thereof to Belus, whom they conſid the In. 
Author of virtuous Recreations : And othe os as firſt 
that Seth, Noah's Son, left the Knowledge of ; Mr. 
to his Poſterity, engraven on Pillars of Naß ag 
the firſt Rudiments of the Mathematicks and with 
uſeful Arts; by which Means they were neee 
from periſhing in the univerſal Delu Preſerved 


E | 
Several ſay, in Commendation of the Art of Eig. 


ing, that among the twelve Apoſtl 

of them Fiſhermen, whom as nd 2 four 
inſpired to preach the Goſpel ; and the Reaſ, and 
ſome give for this Choice is, that he knew and 
the Heart of ſuch Men naturally more — 6 
Contemplation and Tranquillity; their Spirit 90 to 
mild, fweet, and pacifick. Obſerving beſides, vs 
our Saviour ſeems to have more than a ov. N 
ſpect for their Occupation, for two Reaſons - F 4 
that he never reproved theſe for their * 
he did others, viz. the Scribes and Money-Chan,.. 
Next, he dignified theſe poor Fiſhermen with xyry 
tain Superiority over the other Apoſtles, Na hi 
which is more obſerveable is this, that our Sion? — 
only three of theſe poor Fiſhermen, when he aſcended 
the Mount to be Witneſſes of his Transfiguration. 


Note, That though I have left to every Angler's In- 
genuity to make artificial Flies; nevertheleſs, after 
a ſecond Thought, I think it beſt to lay down here 
the Method of making two Sorts of them, vin. 
the Palmer-ribbed, with Silver or Gold; and the 
May-Fly. To make the Palmer-Fly, the Angler 
muſt arm his Line on the Inſide of the Hook ; 
then with a Pair of Sciſſars cut ſo much of the 
Brown of a Mallard's Feathers, as he ſhall think 
ſufficient to make the Wings; then lay the outer- 
moſt Part of the Feather next the Hook, and the 
Point of the Feather towards the Shank of the 
Hook ; and afterwards whip it three or four Times 
about the Hook, with the ſame Silk he armed it 
with, then he makes his Silk faſt ; which done, he 
takes a Plover's Top, or the Hackle of the Neck 
of a Cock, of which he takes one Side of the Fea- 
ther; then takes the Hackle Silk, or Gold or Silver 
Thread, and makes all theſe faſt at the Bend of 
the Hook, working them up to the Wings; every 
Turn ſhifting his Fingers, and making a Stop, that 
the Gold may fall right, which is to be made faſt; 
and the Hackle worked up to the ſame Place, and 
alſo made faſt : Then he takes the Hook betwit 
his Finger and Thumb, in the left Hand, and with 
a Needle or Pin parts the Wings in two: Then 
with the arming Silk he twiſts it about, as it falb 
croſs between the Wings, and with his Thumb 
muſt turn the Points of the Feathers towards the 
Bend of the Hook, working it three or four Times 
about the Shank, and afterwards faſtening it. if 
he makes the Ground of Hog's Wool, ſandy, 
black, or white, or of Bear's Wool, or of 2 red 
Bullock, he muſt work theſe Grounds on 2 waxed 
Silk, and muſt arm and ſet on the Wings as above- 
mentioned, The Body of the May-Fh, muſt be 
wrought with ſome of theſe Grounds ; which will 
be very well, when ribb'd with black Har. He 
muſt make the Oak-Fly, with orange-tawne)s 
black for the Body ; and the brown of the Mal 
lard's Feather for the Wings. 
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FA alſo called Military Ar- 

chitecture, is the Art of fortifying or ſtrengthen- 

ing a Place, by raiſing Works around it, to render 

it capable of being defended by a ſmall Force, againſt 
I 
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the Attack of a more numerous Enemy. 
Fortifications are divided into durable and 4517 pes 4 
By durable Fortifications, are properly un 


, , +45 . (9c. and by 
Fortifications of Cities, Frontier Places temporary 
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FORTIFICATION. 


ary Fortifications,. are underſtood thoſe erected 
on ſome emergent Occaſions, and for a little Time. 


Such are Field-works caſt up for the ſeizing and main- 


tuning a Poſt or Paſfage ; thoſe about Camps, &c. 
8 Circumvallations, Contravallations, Redoubts, 
Trenches, Batteries, Sc . 6A i 

Durable Fortifications, are divided into regular, and 
irregular. The regular Fortification, is that wherein 
the Baſtions are all qu; or that built in a regular 
Polygon, the Sides and Angles whereof are generally 
about a Muſket-ſhot from each other. In this fort of 
Fartification the Parts being all equal, have the Ad- 
vantage of being equally defenſible, ſo that there are 
no weak Places. 

The irregular Fortification, is that wherein the Ba- 
{ons are unequal and unlike z or the Sides and Angles 
not all equal and equidiſtant. In this ſort of Fortifica- 
tion the Defence and Strength being unequal, there 1s 
a Neceſſity for reducing the irregular Figure, as near 
as may be, to a regular one. And as the Irregularity 
of a Figure depends on the Quantity of Angles and 
Sides; the Irregularity of a Fortification, ariſes either 
from the Angles being too ſmall, or the Sides being 
too long or too ſhort. Conſequently an irregular Fi- 
gure being propoſed to be fortified, all the Angles, 
with the Quantity of the Sides, muſt be found, to be 
able to judge how it is to be fortified. 

Fortifications, are repreſented” either by Deſigns on 
Paper, or by Models of Wood, Plaſter, or Paſte- 
board. There are four Sorts of Delineations, viz. 
the Degen, Ichnography, Ortography, and Sceno- 

aphy. | 
he Dsicx, in Latin, Delineatio, in Italian, De- 
ſegno, is the firſt Draught of a Fortification, by ſimple 

Lines, to know the Length thereof. 

The Icunocrarny, denotes the Plan, or Repre- 
ſentation of the Length and Breadth of a Fortreſs ; 
the diſtinct Parts of which are marked out, either upon 
the Ground itſelf, or upon Paper. 

The OxTocrarny, is the Profile, or Repreſtnta- 
tion of a Fortification, or a Draught ſo conducted, as 
that the Length, Breadth, Height, and Thickneſs of 
the ſeveral Parts are expreſſed ; ſuch as they would 
appear, if it were Perſpective. 

The ScexnocrRaPny, is the Repreſentation of a 
Fortification, on a perſpective Plan, or a Deſcrip- 
tion thereof in all its Dimenſions, ſuch as it ap- 
pears to the Eye. 


Note, That before we proceed any farther, we muſt 
give here ſome general Rules to be neceſſarily ob- 
ſerved in the Fortification of Places. 1. The Man- 
ner of fortifying muſt be accommodated: to that of 
attacking ; ſo that no one Manner can be aſſured 
will always hold, unleſs it be aſſured the Manner of 
beſieging be incapable of being alter d; and to 
judge of the Perfection of a Fortification, the Me- 
thod of beſieging at the Time when it was built, 
muſt be conſidered. 2. All the Parts of a Fortif- 
cation, ſhould be able to reſiſt the moſt forcible Ma- 
chines uſed in beſieging. 3. A Fortification 
ſhould be fo contriv'd, as that it may be defended 
with as few Men as poſſible; which Conſideration, 
when well attended to, ſaves a World of Expence. 
4. That the Defendants may be in the better Con- 
dition, they muſt not be expoſed to the Enemies 
Guns and Mortars; but the Aggreſſors be expoſed 
to theirs. Hence, 5, all the Parts of a Fortifica- 
tion ſhould be ſo diſpos'd, as that they may defend 
each other; in order to this, every Part there is 
to be flanked, i. e. capable of being ſeen and de- 
tended from ſome other, ſo that there be no Place 
where an Enemy can lodge himſelf either unſeen, 
or under Shelter. 6. All the Campaign around 
muſt lay open to the Defendants, ſo that no Hills 
or Eminences muſt be allow'd ; behind which the 
Enemy might ſhelter himſelf from the Guns of the 

| Fortification, or from which he might annoy them 
with he aac The Fortreſs, then, is to command 
5 
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all the Place round about; conſequently the Out- 
works muſt be lower than the Body of the Place 
No Line of Defence to be above Point Blank 
uſket Shot, which is about one hundred and 
twenty Fathom. 8. The acuter the Angle at 
the Centre, the ſtronger is the Place; as conſiſt- 


ing of more Sides, and conſequently more de- 
fenſible. 


Mr. Vauban, as well as Count, Pagan, admits of three 
Sorts of Fortifications, viz. the great, where the ex- 
terior Polygon has always two hundred Fathoms ; 


the middle, which has always one hundred and 
eighty ; the ſmall which has but one hundred and 
ſixty Fathom. 

All Fortifications conſiſt of Lines and Angles, which 
have various Names according to their different 
Offices. 

The Angles, fig. 1. are the a" of the Centre, the Angle 
of the Polygon, the Angle of the Baſtion, the Angle of 
the Courtine, the Angle of Defence, the flanking Angle, 
the flanked Angle, and the Angle of the Epaule. 

The Lines are thoſe of the exterior Polygon, of the 
interior Polygon, of the Perpendicular, of the Line of 
Defence, of the Complement, of the great Semi-diameter, 
of the little Semi-diameter, of the Capital, of the 
Face, of the Demi-gorge, of the Flank, and of the 
Courtine. | 

Of theſe Lines and Angles, are form'd Baſtions and 
Courtines, and ſometimes Demi-Baſtions, according to 
the Situation of the Ground; Cavaliers, Ramparts, 
Fauſſe-brayes, Ditches, Counterſcarps, Covert-ways, 
Half Moons, Ravelins, Horn-works, Crown-works, 
Out-works, Eſplanades, Redents, and Tenailles; which 
different Pieces of Fortification, muſt be examined 
every one in particular, beginning by the Baſtion ; to 
have a clear Theory of Fortfication, before we can 
come to the Practice. 

A Bast ion, in the modern Signification, is a huge 
Maſſtve of Earth, uſually faced with Sods, ſometimes 
with Brick, rarely with Stone, ſtanding our from a 
Rampart, whereof it is a principal Part, and anſwers 
to what in the antient Fortifications, is called Bul- 
wark. 

A Baftion conſiſts of two Faces, and two Flanks : 
The Faces are the Lines B C, and C'S, including the 


Angle of the Baſtion. The Flanks are the Line B A 
S D. Fig. 1. 


Note, That the Faces of a Baſtion, are the two fore- 
moſt Sides, reaching from the Flanks to the Point 
of the Baſtion where they meet. Theſe are com- 

- monly the firſt undermined, by Reaſon they reach 
fartheſt out, and are leaſt flanked, and therefore 
weakeſt. The Flank is that Part of a Baſtion, 
which reaches from the Courtin to the Face, and 
defends the oppoſite Face, the Flank and the 
Courtin. 


The Union of the two Faces, make the outmoſt or 
faliant Angle, called alſo the Angle of the Baſtion, 
B CS. fig. 1. The Union of the two Faces to the two 
Flanks, makes the Side Angles, called the Shoulders, 
or Epaules of the Baſtion. And the Union of the two 
other Ends of the Flanks to the two Courtins, the 
Angles of the Flanks of the Baſtion. * 

The Foundation of the Baſtion, i. e. of a Work 
conſiſting of Flanks and Faces, is, that great Rule in 
Fortification, viz. that every Part of a Work muſt be 
ſeen and defended from ſome other Part ;- mere An- 
gles therefore are not ſufficient, but Flanks and Faces 
are indiſpenſably requiſite. If the Baſtions E F G, and 
H IK, Fig. 26. conſiſted of Faces alone, the Angles 
G and H could not be defended from the Lines F 
G, or IH; but if the Baſtion conſiſts of Flanks and 
Faces, as AB CS D, all the Points may be defended 
from the Flanks, there being none, v. g. in the Face 
B C, but what may be defended from the oppoſite 
Angle E L, nor any in the Courtin A E, but what 

12 A may 
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may be defended from the adjacent Flanks B A, and 
E. L; nor any in one Flank BA, but may be de- 
tended from the other E L. 

For the Proportion of the Faces, they are not to be 
leſs than twenty-four Rhine-land Perches, nor more 
than thirty. | 

The Flanks of the Baſtion, the longer they are the 


better, provided they ſtand at the ſame Angle, under 


the Line of Defence. Indeed in the antient Fortifica- 
tions, the Flank is made perpendicular to the Courtin, 
ſo as to have the Angle out of the Enemies Eyes; 
but this is now provided for, by withdrawing the 
lower Part of the Flank two or three Perches towards 
the capital Line; which Part thus withdrawn, is bet- 
ter if made concave, than rectilinear; and if double 
with a Ditch between, than if ſingle. The Buſineſs 
of diſpoſing the Flanks of Baſtions, makes the princi- 
pal Part of Fortification ; it is that on which the De- 
fence principally depends, and which has introduc'd 
the various Forms and Manners of fortifying. It the 
Angle of the Baſtion be leſs than ſixty Degrees, it 
will be too ſmall to give Room for Guns; and beſides 


ſo acute as to be eaſily beaten down by the Enemies 


Guns: To which may be added, that it will either 
render the Line of Defence too long, or the Flanks 
too ſhort ; it muſt therefore be more than ſixty De- 
grees; but whether or no it ſhould be a right Angle, 
ſome intermediate Angle between ſixty or ninety, or 
even whether or no it ſhould exceed a right Angle, 1s 
{till diſputed. Hence it follows, that a Triangle 
can never be fortified, in regard ſome, or all the 
Angles. will be either ſixty Degrees, or leſs than 
ſixty. 


Nete, That Degree, in this Place, is a Diviſion of a 
Circle, including a three hundred and ſixtieth Part 
thereof. Every Circle, great and ſmall, is ſuppo- 
ſed to be divided into 360 Parts, called Degrees; 
the Degree is ſubdivided into 60 leſſer Parts, called 
Minutes; the Minute into 60 others, called Seconds; 
the Second into 60 Thirds, &c. which will be more 
particularized in my Treatiſe of Geometry, under 
the Letter G. 


Beſtions are of divers Kinds, ſolid, void, flat, cut, 
&c. The ſolid Baſtions are thoſe that are filled up en- 
tirely, and have the Earth equal to the Height of the 
Rampart, without any void Space towards the Centre. 
Void, or hollow Baſtions, are thoſe ſurrounded with a 
Rampart, and a Parapet only ranging round their 
Flanks and Faces, ſo as to have a void Space towards 
the Centre; where the Ground is ſo low, that if the 
Rampart be taken, no Retrenchment can be made in 

the Centre, but what will lie under the Fire of the Be- 
ſieged. A flat Baſtion, is a Baſtion built on a right 
Line in the Middle of a Courtin, when it is too long 
to be defended by the Baſtion at its Extremes. A cut 


Baſtion, is that, whoſe Point is cut off, and in licu 


thereof, has a re-entring Angle, or an Angle inwards, 
with two Points outwards; ſometimes alſo called a 
Baſtion with a Tenaille; uſed either when without ſuch 
a Contrivance, the Angle would be too acute, or when 
Water or other Impediment hinders the carrying on the 
Baſtion to its full Extent. 

There are, likewiſe, compos'd, regular, irregular, 
deformed, demi, and double Baſtions. A compos d Ba- 
ftion, is when the two Sides of the interior Polygon are 
very uncqual, which makes the Gorges alſo unequal. 
A regular Baſtion, is that which has its due Proportion 
of Faces, Flanks, and Gorges ; the Faces being of an 
equal Length, the Flanks the ſame, and the two An- 
gles of the Shoulder equal. An irregular Baſtion, is 
where this Proportion and Equality is not obſerved. 
A deferm'd Baſtion, is where the Irregularity of the 
Lines and Angles makes the Baſtion out of Shape, as 
when it wants one of its Demi-Gorges, one Side of 
tie interior Polygon being too ſhort. A Demi-Baſtion, 
is that which has but one Face and one Flank, called 
allo an Epaulement , to fortify the Angle of a Place 
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that is too acute, they cut off the Paine: 
two Demi-Baſtions, which form a Tenail),. and 


is that which 


lier; leaving twelve or eighteen Feet 
Parapet of the lower, and the Foot of the h — the 


Note, That every Baſtion hath its Capital; 
and Diſtances, The Capital of a Baſtion Gorger, 
drawn from the Angle of the Polygon, kd 2 te 
of the Baſtion. Thoſe Capitals are from th e Point 
to forty Fathom long, from the Point by Five 
tion, to the Point where the two Demi Go ne Ba. 
The Gorge of a Baſtion, is what remains of en 
of the Polygon of a Place, after retrenchin des 
Courtins : In which it makes an Angle hy 1 the 
tre of the Baſtion; ſuch is AH D, Fi. — 
Demi-Gorge, or Half-Gorge, is the Eg Wn The 
the Baſtion; not taken directly from An — — 
where the Baſtion joins to the Courtin, but 18 e, 
the Angle of the Flank to the Centre of the Bali, 
, or Angle the two Courtins would make, were — 
thus protracted to meet in the Baſtion. The 5 
ſtance of the Baſtions, is the Sides of the 3 
Polygon. 


The Couxrix, Curtain, or Curtin (the next Piece 
of Fortification which falls under our Conſideration) is 
that Part of a Wall or Rampart, which is between 
two Baſtions ; or which joins the Flanks thereof: 19 
Fig. 8. The Courtin is uſually bordered with a Pa. 
rapet five Foot high; behind which the Soldiers 
ſtand, to fire upon the Covert-way, and into the 
Moat. Beſiegers ſeldom carry on their Attacks 
againſt the Courtin, becauſe it is the beſt flank- 
ed of any Part. 

The Courtin has its Angle and Complemem. The 
Angle of the Courtin, or of the Flank, is that made by 
or contained between the Courtin and the Flank. The 
Complement of the Courtin, is that Part of the interior 
Side thereot which makes the Demi-Gorge. 

From this we'll paſs to the CavALIER, which is a 
Mount, or Elevation of Earth, either round or ob- 
long, having a Platform on the Top, bordered with 
a Parapet, to cover the Cannon placed on it, and cut 
with Embrazures to fire through; ſerving to overlook 
and command all around the Place. Cavaliers are raiſed 
in Sieges on the Baſtions and Courtins of Ramparts, 
in order to fire on the Eminences around, and oblige 
the Enemy to get farther off, as well as to ſcour the 
Trenches. But the Gorge of the Baſtion, is the 
Place where Cavaliers are moſt properly erected ; 
thoſe raiſed on the Courtin, being rather called 
Platforms. | 

A PLATFORM, is an Elevation of Earth, on which 
Cannon is placed to fire on the Enemy. Such are 
the Mounts on the Middle of the Courtin ; and there 


is always one on the Ramparts where the Cannon 45. 


mounted. The Platform is made by heaping uf of 
Earth on the Rampart; or by an Arrangement o 
Madriers, riſing inſenſibly for the Cannon to will en 
either in a Caſemate, or on an Attack in the Out 


Works. 


Note, That a Madrier, in this Place, denotes 2 long 
and broad Plank, uſed for ſupporting Earth. 


. © fy 

Next follows the RamearT, which is 2 m 
Bank, or Elevation of Earth, raiſed about the al 
of a Place, to cover it from the great Shot. , C ; 
the Rampart the Soldiers continually 1 _ 3 
Pieces of Artillery are planted for the D _ 5 
Place. Hence, to ſhelter the Guard from = 1 ther 

Shot, the Outſide of the Rampart 1 bullt hig! 


than the Inſide, i. e. a Parapet is raiſed upon it Wi 


f bl 
4 Platform. Hence, alſo, Earth not being capable 


p We 
to be raiſed perpendicularly, like Stone; ye 


a I Ig. £2. 
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is built with a Talus, or Slope, both on the inner 
Lek outer Side.. The Rampart is ſometimes lined, 


i. e. fortißy d with a Stone Wall within Side; other- 


wiſe it has a Berme. It is encompaſſed with a Moat 
or Ditch, out of which the Earth that forms the 
Rampart is dug. The Height of the Rampart ſhould 
not exceed three Fathom, this being ſufficient to cc- 
ver the Houſes from the Battery of the Cannon; nei- 
ther ought its Thickneſs to be above ten or twelve, 
unleſs more Earth be taken out of the Ditch, than can 
be otherwiſe beſtow'd. The Ramparts of Half- Moons 
are the better for being low, that the ſmall Fire of the 
Defendants, may the better reach the Bottom of the 
Ditch : But yet they muſt be ſo high, as not to be 
commanded by the Covert-way. 


Note, That Talus of a Baſtion, or Rampart, is the 
Slope, or Diminution allow'd to ſuch a Work; 
whether it be of Earth or Stone, the better to ſup- 
port its Weight. There is an exterior Talus, and 
an interior one. The exterior Talus for Work, is 
its Slope on the Side towards the Country; which 
is always made as little as poſſible, ro prevent the 
Enemies Scalado; unleſs the Earth be bad, and 
then it is abſolutely neceſſary to allow a conſiderable 
Talus for its Parapet. The interior Talus of a Work, 
is its Slope on the Inſide towards the Place. 


Note, Alſo, that Berme, is a ſmall Space of Ground, 
four or five Foot wide, left without the Rampart, 
between its Foot and the Side of the Moat, to re- 
ceive the Earth that rolls down from the Rampart, 
and prevent its falling into, and filling up the Moat. 
This is alſo called Leziere, Relais, Retraite, Pas 
de Souris, Foreland, &c. Sometimes for more Se- 
curity, the Berme is palliſaded. 


Next comes the Fausst-BRAYE, which is an Ele- 
vation of Earth, two or three Fathom broad, round 
the Foot of the Rampart on the Outſide, defended by 
a Parapet, which parts it from the Berme, and the 
Edge of the Ditch : Its Uſe is for the Defence of the 
Ditch. The Fauſſe-braye, is the ſame with what is o- 
therwiſe called Chemin des Rondes & baſſe enceinte, it 
is of little Uſe where Ramparts are faced with Wall, 
becauſe of the Rubbiſh which the Cannon beats down 
into it. For this Reaſon, Engineers will have none 
before the Faces of the Baſtion, where the Breach is 
commonly made ; becauſe the Ruins falling, the Fauſſe- 
braye makes the Aſcent to the Breach the eaſier : Be- 
ſides, that what flies from the Faces kills the Soldiers 
placed to defend it. E r 

From the Fauſſe-braye we'll deſcend into the Dir en 
alſo called Foſſe and Moat, and is a Trench dug round 
the Rampart, or Wall of a fortify'd Place, between 
the Scarp and Counterſcarp, 5 b b, Fig. 8. Some 
Ditches are dry, others full of Water ; each whereof 
have their Advantages. The Ditch ſhould be of ſuch 
a Breadth, as that the talleſt Tree may not reach over 
it, i. e. from 15 to 20 Fathoms; though the Rule 
others give for the Dimenſions of the Ditch, is, that 
it affords Earth enough to build the Rampart of due 
Magnitude. | 

From the Ditch we'll aſcend on the CounTzr- 
SCARP, Which is properly the outward, or exterior 
Talus of the Ditch; though at preſent is under- 
ſtood under that Name, the Covert-way, with its 
Parapet. 

But they are miſtaken, for the Cover T-way is a 
Space of Ground, level with the adjoining Country, 
on the Edge of the Ditch, ranging quite round the 
Half-Moons, and other Works without-ſide the 
Ditch, 5 5, Fig. 8. It is otherwiſe called Corridor, 
and has a Parapet together with its Banquette and Gla- 

cis, which form the Height of the Parapet. One of 
the greateſt Difficulties in a Siege, is to make a Lodg- 
ment on the Covert- way; becauſe, uſually, the Be- 
lieged palliſade it along the Middle, and undermine 
It on all Sides. This is alſo, ſometimes, called the 
Counterſearp, becauſe it is on the Edge of the Scarp. 
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ote, That a Banquette, is a little Foot-Bank, or Ele- 

vation of Earth, forming a Path which runs along 
the Inſide of a Parapet; by which the Muſqueteers 
get up, to diſcover the Counterſcarp, or to fire on 
the Enemies in the Moat; or in the Covert-way. The 
Banquette is generally a Foot and a half high, and 
almoſt three Foot broad; having two or three 
Steps to mount it by. Where the Parapet is very 
high, they make a double Banguette, one over an- 
other. | 

A Parapet or Breaſt-work, is a Defence or Skreen, 
on the Extream of a Rampart, or other Work, 
ſerving to cover the Soldiers, and the Cannon from 
the Enemies Fire. Parapets are raiſed on all Works, 
where it is neceſſary to cover the Men from the 
Enemies Fire, both within and without the Place, 
and even the Approaches. The Parapet Royal, or 
that of the Rampart, is to be of Earth, Cannon- 
Proof, from eighteen to twenty Foot thick, fix 
Foot high towards the Place, and four or five to- 
wards the Rampart. This Difference of Height, 
makes a Glacis, or Slope, fot the Muſqueteers to 
fire down into the Ditch, or at leaſt the Counter- 
ſcarp. The Parapet of the Wall is ſometimes of 
Stone. The Parapet of the Trenches, is either 
made of the Earth dug up, or of Gabions, Faſ- 
cines, Sacks of Earth, or the like. 

Glacis is a ſloping Bank, which reaches from the 
Parapet of the Counterſcarp, or Covert-way, to the 
level Side of the Field, @ a a, c, Fig. 8. The 
Glacis, otherwiſe Eſplanade, is about ſix Foot high, 
and loſes itſelf by an inſenſible Diminution in the 
Space of ten Fathoms. 


From the Covert-way, we'll paſs to the Harr- 
Moon, Demi-Lune, which is an Out-work conſiſting 
of two Faces, forming together a ſaliant Angle, 
whoſe Gorge is turn'd like an Half-Moon. Half- 
Moons are ſometimes raiſed before the Courtin, when 
the Ditch is wider than it ought to be; in which 
Caſe it is much the ſame with the Ravelin, only that 
the Gorge of an Half-Moon, is made bending in like a 
Bow, or Creſcent, and is chiefly uſed to cover the 
Point of the Baſtion ; whereas Ravelins are always 

laced before the Courtin. But they are both de- 
Fodtive as being ill flanked. 

Since we have mentioned RAvxLIx, we'll fay, that 
it is now a detached Work, compoſed only of two 
Faces, which make a ſaliant Angle, without any 
Flanks; and raiſed before the Courtin on the Counter- 
ſcarp of the Place. A Ravelin is a triangular Work, 
reſembling the Point of a Baſtion, with the Flahks 


cut off, i i i, Fig. 8. Its Uſe before a Courtin, is, 


to cover the oppoſite Flanks of the two next Baſtions. 
It is uſed alſo to cover a Bridge or a Gate, and is al- 
ways placed without the Moat. What the Engineers 
calls a Ravelin, the Soldiers generally call a Demi-Lune, 
or Halt-Moon. There are alſo double Ravelins, 
which ſerve to defend each other. They are ſaid to 
be double when they are joined by a Courtin. 

To cover and defend a Courtin, Baſtion, or other 
Places ſuſpected to be weaker than the reſt ; as alſo to 
poſſeſs a Height, there is a Sort of Out-work erected, and 
advancing towards the Field called Horn-work, which 
conſiſts of two Demi-Baſtions, as LMN and OP Q, 
fig. 9. joined by a Courtin NO. Its Sides or Flanks are 
uſually parallel, tho* ſometimes they approach or con- 
tract towards the Place, forming what they call a 
Queiie d'yrondel, or Swallow's Tail; when the Flanks 
are too long, they ſometimes make Epaulments to 
flank them. The Parts of the Horn-work, next the 
Country, is to be defended by a Parapet. 

Two Horn-works joined together, make a Crown- 
work, which is an Out-work running into the Field; 
deſigned to keep off the Enemy, gain ſome Hill, or 
adyantageous Poſt, and cover the Out-works of the 
Place, II, Fig. 8. The Crown-work conſiſts of 
two Demi-Baſtions at the Extremes, and an entire 
Baſtion in the Middle with Courtins. 


Nete, 
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Note, That all thoſe Works made without- ſide the 
Ditch, or Foſſe, to cover and defend it, are called 
Out-works. Out-works called alſo advanced, and de- 
tached Works, are thoſe which not only ſerve to co- 
ver the Body of the Place, but alſo to keep the 
Enemy at a Diſtance, and prevent their taking Ad- 
vantage of the Cavities and Elevations, uſual] 
found in the Places about the Counterſcarp ; whic 
may ſerve them either as Lodgments, or a Rideaux, 
to facilitate the carrying on their Trenches, and 
planting their Batteries againſt the Place. 


There is a Kind of Work indented in form of the 
Teeth of a Saw, with Saliant, and re-entring Angles, 
to the End that one Part may flank or defend another, 
called Rr DENS, Redans, or Redant. It is alſo called 
Saw-work, and indented Work, and is frequently us'd 
in the fortifying of Walls, where it is not neceſſary 
to be at the Expence of building Baſtions; as when 
they ſtand on the Side of a River, a Marſh, the Sea, 
Sc. The Parapet of the Corridor is frequently redent- 
cd, or carried on in the Way of Redens. 


There is alſo a Kind of Out-work, conſiſting of two 


parallel Sides, with a Front wherein is a re-entring An- 
gle, called Txxna1LLE, which is of two Kinds, viz. 
ſimple and double. The fimple, or Angle Tenaille, is 
a large Out-work, as DAB CE, conſiſting of two 
Faces or Sides, AB, and CB, including a re-entring 
Angle B, fig. 9, and fig. 8, d. Double, or flanked 
Tenaille, is a large Out-work, conſiſting of two Ample 
Tenailles, or three Saliants, and two re-entring Angles, 
F G H, and H I K, fig. 8. e. The great 
Defects of Tenailles are, that they take up too much 
Room, and on that Account are advantageous to the 
Enemy; that the Angle B, is undetended ; the 
Height of the Parapet hindering the ſeeing down in- 
to it, ſo that the Enemy can lodge there under Covert : 
And that the Sides A D and C E, are not ſufficiently 
flanked. For theſe Reaſons, Tenailles are now ex- 
cluded out of Fortifications by the beſt Engineers, 
and never made, but where there wants Time to form 
a Horn-work. The Tenaille of the Place, is the Front 
of the Place, comprehended between the Points of 
two neighbouring Baſtions ; including the Courtin, 
the two Flanks raiſed on the Courtin, and the two 
Sides of the Baſtions which face one another ; ſo that 
the Texaille is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
the Face of the Fortreſs. The Tenaille of the Ditch, 
is a low Work raiſed before the Courtin in the Mid- 
dle of the Foſſe, or Ditch. It is of three Sorts, the 
firſt is compoſed of a Courtin, two Flanks, and two 
Faces : The Rampart of the Courtin, including the 
Parapet and Talus, is but five Fathoms thick; but 
the Rampart of the Flanks and Faces, even, 
e fig. 8. The ſecond, which M. Vauban ſays he found 
to be of very good Defence, is compoſed only of two 
Faces, made on the Lines of Defence, whoſe Ram- 
parts and Faces are parallel. The third Sort only dif- 
ters from the ſecond in this, that its Rampart is paral- 
lel to the Courtin of the Place. All three Sorts are 
good Defences for the Ditch, and he ſo low, that 
they cannot be hurt by the Beſiegers Cannon, till they 
are Maſters of the Covert-way, and have planted 
their Artillery there. 


Nate, That there is an Incloſure of Stakes, or Piles, 
drove into the Ground, fix or ſeven Inches ſquare, 
and eight Foot long; three whereof are hid 
under Ground, called Paliſade, or Paliſade ; and 
are uſed to fortify the Avenues of open Forts, 
Gorges, Half- Moons, the Bottom of Ditches, the 
Parapets of Covert-ways; and in general, all. Poſts 
liable to Surpriſe, and to which the Acceſs is eaſy, 
Sc. Paliſades are uſually pointed perpendicularly ; 
though ſome make an Angle inclining towards the 


Ground next the Enemy, that the Ropes caſt over 
them to tear them up, may flip. 


After this theorical Account of all the different 
Pieces of Work which compoſe the Fortification of a 
Place, we muſt apply ourſelves to the Practice; and 
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FORTIFICATION 


endeavour to fortify a Place (if 2 
different Works heretofore r With all the 


to it, we muſt know that there have ber Previou 
various Methods of fortifying , the princ; wie 
thoſe which chiefly obtain through Europe Pal, and 
of Vauban, Blondel, Pagan, Coehory Pe, are thoſe 
from which all the reſt are eaſily mode Brig bei T, 
Note, That the Figure, or Perim | 
or Extent that binds a Figure, i dos Ambit, 
treſs, or fortify'd Place, is called n a For. 
is a Figure whoſe Perimeter conſiſts of 8 Which 
four Sides, and Angles. If the Sides 2 than 
be equal, the Figure is called a regular p gles 
Polygons are diſtinguiſhed according to the Nun 
of their Sides. Thoſe of five Sides, are call * 
tagons; thoſe of ſix, Hexagons; "thoſe * 
Heptagons ; thoſe of eight, Ogagons, & Yen, 
Pohgon of a Place, is diſtinguiſhed into ew. 
and interior Polygon. The exterior Polysey erior, 
right Line drawn from the Vertex, or Point is a 
Baſtion, to the Vertex, or Point of the nex- g 4 
cent Baſtion. The interior Polygon, is a right 7 N. 
drawn from the Centre of one Baſtion "2 Line 
tre of another. | EO 


We'll begin by making a Drau 
Pentagon, coating to M 3 . 
middle Fortification, which has always 180 Fath 
Therefore, to divide the Circumference, wel) arg 
76 (0 b (1. and make a Circle of it, which we'll " 
vide into five equal Parts, each whereof will have 4 
(o, we'll divide the Sides into two Parts, and 12 
from the Centre, as well through the Angles of che 
Figure, as thro? the Points found in the Middle of the 
Sides, right Lines. We'll give from the fame Mid. 
dle, on the Lines drawn towards the Centre, to the 
Square the eighth Part, to the Pentagon the n 
and to all the others, the ſixth Part of che exterior 
Side; which makes the Perpendicular A I, fig, 2 
— — — through that Point of the two 

ngles of the nei uring Gorges, the Li : 
tence AP, O B. p arr. bobs 

To form the Flank, the Faces, and the Courtin, 
we'll put on the Lines of Defence, the Faces of the 
Angles AB, Sc. which are at all the Polygons; at 
the firſt Rank, 27 (o, at the ſecond 25; and at the 
third, 23, (as A @ BH) we'll take, beſides, the Di- 
ſtance between the two Extremes of the Faces, as ab, 
placing firſt one Leg of the Compaſs in a, and di- 
recting the other towards the Line of Defence, where 
we'll make the Point P, and afterwards reſt the Com- 
paſs in ; and directing it, likewiſe, from the Point a 
towards o, we draw a 0 þ and P together, to make up 
the Flanks, and o P to make up the Courtin. 

To form the Orillon, as well as the Briſures, and 
the hollow Tower, we divide the Flanks found, into 
three equal Parts, and put on the ſuperior Parts, Se- 
mi-Circles, which touch the Lines of Defence, and 
that's what makes the Orillon. Beſides which, we 
draw Lines from the Points A, B, for Example, 
from the Points u, o, , P, &c. towards the Ca- 
ps as 7, %, w, 1, &c. Oo, Pp, &c. of three 

erge in Length. We afterwards take the Diſtance, 
u0, or r P, and make of # and of o, as well as of 
P and r, outward Interſections, which will give the 
Centre for the Arch 7 o fp, which is called the hollow 
Tower. 

To make the Tenaille of the Fauſſe-braye, we put 
the Angles of the Shoulder, or Epaule, three Verge, 
from à and b, on the Lines of Defence, in © and e, 
dividing what remains, by the Interſection of the 
Lines of Defence, as Ce, and e i, into two Farts in 
and f, thus c 4 and e f, make the Faces of the Te- 
naille in the Ditch or Foſſe, We draw from 6 
Line d g, fo that it be perpendicular, or make a right 
Angle, with the Line of Defence g. Likewiſe, oy 
draw F b, to be perpendicular on the Line dh, - 
thoſe Lines will be the Flanks, and g þ will give dle 
Courtin. Wie, 
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Nate, That in the other Figures we'll content qur- 
ſelves in making Pieces of the Pentagon, according 
to A larger Scale. 


The Ichnography of the Pentagon, on the Draught, 
is made by Means of this Table, which may be uſed 


in all Works, either regular, or irrregular. 
Feet. 


The Baſe of the Rampart, 66 
The Baſe of the Parapet, 21 
The Banquette of the Parapet, 03 
The other Banquette, O14 
The Ditch, 120 
The Covert-way, — 36 
The Gorge of the Place of Arms, 60 


Its Face ſux Verges, ſix Verges and a half, to 


en. 

The Glacis ten, ta twelve Verges. 

The Uſe of this Table is as follows : 

We take 66 Feet for the Baſe of tbe Rampart, and 
draw them parallel, inwards, with the Faces, hollow 
Towers, inferior Briſures, and the Courtins. But if 
we'll have ſolid Baſtions, we make no Lines to the hol- 
low Towers, nor to the Faces, but join the lower 
ones with the Briſures, by a right Line, or by Demi- 
Circles. To make the Line, round the hollow 
Tower, parallel, we muſt put the 66 Feet of the 
Briſure, ſtill more inwards, and take the Diſtance of 
the hollow Tower to that Place, with which the Pa- 
rallel is drawn from the ſame Centre. 

We take, beſides, for the Parapet, 21 Feet, and 
draw, likewiſe, with the Line of the Draught, Pa- 
rallels inwards, to the Faces, Orillons, hollow Towers, 
inferior Briſures, and to the Courtins, before the Ich- 
| phy of the Parapet. To that Line we draw 
ar other Parallel 3 Feet more inwards, and ſtill more 
inwards, another of a Foot and a half broad. 

The Ditch is drawn parallel to the Faces, 120 Feet 
broad, its Lines cutting one another before the Cour- 
tin, and it is made round at the Point of the Baſtion, 
that it may be of an equal Breadth every where. If the 
Ditch is marſhy, it muſt be full of ſmall Herbs, if 
dry, of ſmall Points; and if to be filled with Water, 
ol ſomething which can repreſent Water, 

For the Cavert-way, we trace round the Ditch, out- 
wards, a Parallel, 36 Feet lang. Of the re-entring 
Angles of thoſe Lines, a þ and c, we put on each 
Side (in & c, and de) five Verges outwards, for the 
Gorges of the Places of Arms; we make of thoſe 
Paints, with the Breadth of ſix Verges, Interſections, 
in F and g; and join the Lines þ f, and ef d g, and 
e g, together; cloſing, laſtly, on both Sides, the 
Angles h i k, and m, and drawing afterwards the 
es as the interior Line of the 

is. i, 

For the.Traverſes, we continue the Faces of the 
Places of Arms, vis, of e d ef, downwards as far as 
the Ditch; and afterwards make Parallek outwards 
of the Places of Arms, eighteen Fe.t broad. Laſtly 
we draw on both Sides, inwards, -Banqucttes of two 
Feet broad, ſo that the Space in the Middle be 14 
Feet hroad ʒ and that's what is called Treverſes. Fur- 
ther, we draw Parallels with the interior Line of the 
Clacis, infide, towards the Covert-way, with the 
Breadth of 8 Feet for a large Banquette, in the Mid- 
dle thereof we place Paliſadoes ; we afterwards draw, 
delicles, ſtill more inwards, an ordinary Banquette of 
a Foot and a half. Laſtly, we draw an exterior Line, 
of the Breadth of 10 to 12 Verges, and join them to- 
gether with tranſverſing Lines. ana od; 40 

We draw Parallels to the Faces and Flanks of the 
Tenaille of che Fauſſe-braye, inwards, five Verges 
broad, and join them together before the Courtin, by 
2 Parallel from two and a half to three: Verges in 
Rreadth, which makes the Baſe of the Rampart. 
The Parapet to the Faces, is equal to that of the great 
Rampart, or thereabours z but that of the Courtin is 
but eight Feet broad. be 1 
To put a Half. Moon, or Revelin before the Cour- 
tin, we take tlie Diſtance of the Angle of the Flank, 
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and of the Courtin, as far as the Angle of the Epaule, 
or Shoulder, over-againft it, and draw from thence an 
Arch which interſeQs the Line drawn. through the 
Middle of the Polygon ; there is found the Point of 
the Half- Moon; then draw from thence the Faces, an 
each Side towards the Angles of the Epaule, as far as 
the Ditch, If we want to make Flanks, we put a Rule 
to the interior Line of the Glacis, and mark the 
Points where it interſects the Faces of the Half- Moon, 
or Ravelin : From hence we make Lines fall nd 


cularly on thoſe of the Ditch ; theſe are the Flanks of 
the Ravelin. | 
For the Baſe of the Rampart, it is made to 


the Flank and Faces, five Verges in breadth ; the 
—_— N 1 equal to that of the great 

part; Ditch is parallel to the Faces, and fux 
Yards broad. 


Note, That the Covert-way, as heretofore deſcribed, 
environs all the Out-works. 


To make a Horn-work before the Conrtin, we put 
the Point of the Capital of the Ravelin, on the Line 
which comes out through the Middle of the Polygon, 
44 Verges outwards, (as Q G, fig. 5.) we e of 
the Point G, on each Side, an Arch of go Yards, and 
interſe&t thoſe two Arches of the Epaule, with 70 
Yards in H and f, and draw H f. Afterwards 
we'll put, from the Middle of that Line in G, 10 
Yards inſide towards H, and draw from E and f 
Lines of Defence croſs-wiſe, on which we'll put the 
Faces 18 Yards long; forming the Flanks with their 
Orillons and hollow Towers, in the ſame Manner we 
have done it to the-Body of the Place, except that 
4 Yards muſt always be taken from the Flank for 
the Orillon, and the reſt remains for the Covert-flank, 
with the hollow Tower. 


Note, That Orillan is a ſmall rounding of Earth, lined 
with a Wall, raiſed on the Shoulders of thoſe Ba- 

ſtions which have Caſemates; to cover the Cannon 
in the retired Flank, and prevent their being diſ- 
mounted by the Enemy. There are other Sorts of 
Orillons properly call'd Xpaulements. 


From E f we draw. the Wings towards the Angles 
of the Shoulder, as far as the Ditch; and thus the 
Deſign of the Horn-work is made in the ſame Manner 
as that of the Body of the Place, except that the 
Meaſures are different; viz. the Baſe of the 
has 4 Yards, that of the _—— 18 Feet, and the 
Breadth of the Ditch five Yar | 

To make a Horn-work, before the Baſtion, we put 
the Point of the Baſtion lengthened 44 Yards, dut- 
wards, as far as B, Fig. 6; draw through B, the 
Line C D, which interſefts the lengthened Diameter 
into right Angles. We make B C, B D 30 Yatds 
each, and form on that the Horn-work, with its 
Faces, Flanks and Courtins, We place the Angle 
of the Shoulder of the Body of the Place on the Faces, 
6 Yards and a half in a and p, and draw towards thoſe 
Points the Wings of our Hern-twork, which compleats 
the Deſign. - But theſe Sorts of Works are ſeldom 
uſed. oi | 
We makea Crown-work fig. 7. before the Courtin, by 
placing the Point of the Ravelin (or in caſe there was 
none in the Place where that Point ſhould be) 50 
Yards outwards towards B. Making of that Point on 
each Side, an Angle of the Line A, fig. 7. each 
whereof is to have from 64 to 70 Degrees, as C BA, 
and DBA; we put on thoſe Lines BC and BD 
twice 25 Yards in EC, and F D. From E and 7, 
we draw Perpendiculats of 9 Yards each, as E G, 
FH; and draw thereby, from E and f, the Lines of 
Defence croſs- ways; on which we place the Faces, of 
15 Yards in length, and form the Flanks, as in the 
Horn-work ; and thus the Caurtins form themſelves. 
We put the Angle of the Shoulder of the Body af the 
Place five Yards on the Faces, and draw towards 
thoſe Points — of the Crown-work ay * 
— ; e 
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the Ditch. If we ſhould want to place a Ravelin be- 
fore the Courtin of the Horn-work, or Crown-work, 
the Proceſs is the ſame as demonſtrated in the Body 
of the Place; the Baſe' of the Rampart has three 
Yards, that of the Parapet 15 Feet; and the Ditch 
three Yards and a halt. 

When we deſign to make the great Lunettes of 
M. Vauban, having made the Draught of the Ravelin, 
which ought to be done, previouſly to any thing elſe, 
we continue its Faces on both Sides, from A (fig.g. A) 
into B and C, placing afterwards the Lines B D, and 
E C, of the Ditch of the Ravelin outwards, which 
muſt be from 22 to 25 Yards long. On the Lines 
BD, and CE, we make the Angles D BF, and 
E CG, of 60 Degrees; and thus the Lunettes will be 
made, The Profile of the Rampart, and of the Ditch, 
is the ſame as to the Horn-work. N 


Note, That Lunette is an envelop'd Counter-guard, or 
Elevation of Earth, made in the Middle of the 
Foſſe, before the Courtin, about five Fathoms in 
Breadth. Lunettes are uſually made in Ditches full 


of Water, and ſerve to the ſame Purpoſe as Fauſſe- 


brayes, to diſpute the Paſſage of the Ditch. The 
Lunette conſiſts of two Faces, which form a re-en- 
tring Angle; and its Terreplain being only twelve 
Feet wide, is a little rais'd above the Level of the 
Water, having a Parapet three Fathoms thick. 


If we will make ſmall Lunettes, as well as Counter- 
guards, of the re-entring Angles A B, fig. 9. B, which 
the Foſſe of the Ravelin, and the great Ditch make; 
we mult put on each Side, outwards, in C-D, and E 
F, 10 Yards for the Demi-Gorges of the Lunettes, 
and make the Interſections in G and H, 12 or 13 
Yards broad, placing the Compaſs on the Points 
found of the Demi-Gorges; and thus CG, DG, 
E H, F H, will give the Faces of the Lunettes. 

For the Deſign of the Counter-Guards, we put of 
the Ditch, five Yards outwards, and draw from the 
Ditch to the lengthened Diameters, thro* thoſe Points, 
Lines parallel to the Ditch ; as I K, and LM. For 
the Ichnography thereof, we give to the Rampart the 
Thickneſs of three and a half or four Yards; to the Pa- 
rapet, without the Banquettes, eighteen Feet; for the 
_— of the Ditch, from four to four Yards and 
a half. 

From the Draught and Ichnography, we'll paſs to 
the Profile, which muſt be drawn in this Manner. Af- 
ter we have made a long right Line, as AR, bg. 3. 
and AB, which repreſents the Ground or the Ho- 
ron; we put firſt upon it, according to fig. 10. the 
Profile of the Rampart of the Body of the Place. a, 
is the firft Point of the Baſe, behind which we put 


immediately on the ſame Line, for, Feet. 
The Talus of the interior Wall, O1 
The Cordon which is on the Wall, OI 
The Talus of the Terreplain, 03 
The Breadth of the Terreplain of the Rampart, 30 
The Breadth of the firſt Banquette, O14 
The Breadth of the ſecond Banquette, 03 
The interior Talus of the Parapet, OI 
Its ſuperior Breadth, _ — 18 
The exterior Talus of the Parapet, 02 
The Cordon above, at the exterior Lining, 024 
The Talus of the exterior Lining, 03 
Baſe of the Rampart, or Sum, — 66. 


We afterwards erect Perpendiculars on the firſt and 
laſt Point, and place upon them the following Meaſures, 


one after another; for, ; Feet. 
The Height of the interior Lining, 12 
That of the Terreplain, ob 
That of the firſt Banquette, — 014 

That of the ſecond Banquette, 14 
The exterior Height of the Parapet, 00+ 
The interior Height, — — 044 
Sum, —— 26 


From the Points which are on : 
we draw Lines upwards to be Parade orienta Line, 
diculars already drawn, and from the Pan. 
Perpendiculars, we draw other Lines — of the 
to the Horizontal. In that Manner the I P aallels 
give us a Retz, in which we can eaſily trac rition 
of the Profile, abcdefghbiklmny © the Lines 
only, according to the Figure, from one * drawing 
terſection to the other. The horizontal 7 236i 
ed with ſmall Points; but for thoſe of ſy e 5 mark- 
Net, they are eaſily blotted our afterwards eta, or 

The Profile of the Ravelin, is made in the 
Manner ; it is bur of Earth, except the Dj 1 
muſt be lined. ech, Which 

The Meaſures of the Rampart, ar a 
ones, marked on the ——— Line ay "loving 


or, 
The interior Talus, 3 Feet, 
The Terreplain, 8 06 
The Breadth of the firſt Banquette, 251 
The Breadth of the ſecond Banquette wy 
The interior Talus of the Parapet, ” 03 
The ſuperior Breadth of the Parapet, vl 


together, 


The exterior Talus of the Parapet and Kanpur 15 
— 08 


60 


— 


The Baſe of the Rampart, ao, Sum, 


On the Perpendiculars, for 
The Height of the Rampart, 
That of the firſt Banquette, af 
That of the ſecond Banquette, . 


: ; 014 
The exterior Height of the Parapet, bt 
Its interior Height, — — 7 4 
Sum, 2 es 214 


In the ſame Manner is made the Deſign of the Ram- 
of the Outworks, the Meaſure thereof can be 
ordinarily this, fig. 3 
On the horizontal Line, for 


The exterior Talus, — 06 
The Terreplaiu, — 151 
The firſt Banquette, 014 
The ſecond Banguelte, — 03 
The interior Talus of the Parapet, 01 
The ſuperior Height, — 15 


The exterior Talus of the Rampart with wy - 
Parapet, 


Baſe of the Rampart, Sum, — 4 
On the Perpendiculars, for 


The Height of the Rampart, 08 
That of the firſt Banguette, 014 
Of the ſecond, — 0; 
The exterior Height of the Parapet, ol 
Its interior Height, . 045 
Sum, | — 16} 


As for the Profile of the Ditches, it is made in this 
Manner ; where the Ramparts are only made of Earth, 
without being lin'd, a Berme is left at the Bottom, 
6 Feet broad, as o q, fig. 3. But when the Rampart 
is lin'd, the Ditch is joined immediately to the 
Rampart ; the ſuperior Breadth of the Ditch — 
been mark'd on the horizontal Line, we place rel 
wiſe on both Sides of the Ditch inwards, the Brea 
for the Talus; and lower from thence, a wept 
lars, on which we put the Depth of the Ditc he 
terwards we make the Ditch with its two Talis = 
inferior Breadth. The Meaſures of the Ditch are | 
following ones. Feet 
To the Ditch of the Body of the Place, : 
The ſuperior Height, —  —” os. 
The Baſe of the interior and exterior Talus, 2 

The inferior Breadth, — 17 

The Depth, N | 
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out with the Cord: The Proceſs is the ſame for all 
Polygons. | abi 2: OA n en 

If we were to begin by the Polygon, the Operation 
would be done ſooner ; but ſeldom the laſt Line 
cloſes the Figure as exactly as it ſhould, unleſs the 
Engineer works with much Art, and with a very good 


To the Ditch of the Ravelin. Feet. 


| ſuperior Breadth, 5 98 2 
Lo Baſe of the interior and exterior Talus, 2 


The Depth,  —— * 2 


— 


1 — 


The inferior — 68 
To the Ditches of the other Out- works. 

The ſuperior Breadth, | 4 

The Baſe of the interior and exterior Talus, 1+ 

The e. 8 

The inferior Breadth, — — kk 


Laſtly, the Covert-way with its Parapet, is made 
thus : We put on the horizontal Line 27 Feet for the 
Covert-way, and one Foot and a half for the firſt Ban- 

tte as uſual ; for the ſecond 8 Feet, on which are 
placed Palliſadoes, almoſt in the middle. All the reſt 
is made in the Manner of the other Parapets ; putting 
at the End 144 Feet, on the horizontal Line, for the 
Breadth of the Parapet, and drawing a right Line 
from the inferior Height, as far as there. 

The Pieces of the Profiles may be all joined one to 
another, as plainly ſeen in hg. 3. 

At preſent we mult inſtruct our Pupil how to trace 
a Fortreſs in the Campaign or Field. The belt Inſtru- 
ment he can uſe for that Purpoſe is a Circle, or Demi- 
circle, divided into 360 Degrees, each whereof alſo 
ſhould be ſubdivided into 4 or 6 Parts. Commonly 
this Deſign is made outwards to the Polygons; but is 
far better, if it be poſſible, to make it of the Centre. 
I'll ſhew both Methods in the regular Pentagon. 

To deſign a Fortreſs of the Centre, we make 76 
Yards quite trait towards the Place where we want to 
make one Baſtion of the Fortreſs, which will be the 
Length of the great Demi-diameter of the Pentagon, 

at the End whereof we ſet up a Pike, or Picket. We 
adjuſt near that Picket the immobile Dioptres of the In- 
ſtrument, and with the mobile ones ſearch the Angle of 
70 Degrees, which is the Largeneſs of the Angle of 
the Centre. We draw thereby another Line, of the 
Length likewiſe of 76 Yards and a half, where we ſet 
up another Picket. We forward the mobile Dioptres 
on the 144 Degrees, and proceed as before, mea- 
ſuring 76 Yards and a half and ſe up another 
Picket, at the End thereof we 2 on the 
216 Degrees. Then on the 288, continuing the 
fame Operation, till we have found the Points of the 
Baſtions. We ſearch beſides, the Middle between 
both, with 45 Yards, and thruſt into it ſmall Sticks. 
We meaſure, from each Middle directly towards the 
Centre, the Extent of the Perpendicular, and ſet up 
likewiſe ſmall Sticks on the Points found. Then mea- 
ſure, afterwards, from the Points of the Baſtions to- 
wards thoſe Sticks, perpendicular, 25 Yards on each 
Side, for ſetting up Pikes at the Points found, 
which mark the Angles of the Shoulders. Laſtly, 
we tye a Cord to one of thoſe Pikes, and walk with 
that Cord as far as the other Pike, and having thus 
taken the Diſtance between the two Pikes, of the 
Angles of the Shoulders, we hold it faſt, advancing 
R inwards, till we be quite behind the Stick of 
Pe 
Shoulder, where the Cord is tied. There we ſet up 


another Pike, which marks the Angles of the Flank 
and of the Courtin; and thus the Faces, Flanks, 
and Courtins are traced. Afterwards we tie a long. 
Cord to one of the Pikes of the Baſtion, and 17 4 
vance with it as far as the Picket neareſt the Angle 


of the Shoulder, round which we turn once the Cord 
then walk farther to the Picket neareſt the Angle of 
the Flank and Courtin; then to the other Picket of 
the Flank. and Courtin; . afterwards to the other Pic- 


ket of the Angle of the Shoulder; and laſtly to the 


other Picket of the Angle of the Baſtion, fo that. the. 

rd be always once turn'd round the Picket. , In 
this Manner the Faces, Flanks, and Courtins will be 
drawn by a Line, as well as in Paper. At laſt we, 
dig up, inſide of that Cord, a ſmall: Ditch of the 
Breadrh and Depth of half a Foot, the Pickets re- 
main in their Place, but the ſmall Sticks are taken 


rpendicular, and the Pike of the Angle of the 
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Inſtrument. Firſt the Polygon muſt be traced with 
two Pickets, on the Place choſen for that Purpoſe; 
then the immobile Dioptres of the Inſtrument are 
fixed on that Line, and with the mobile the Engineer 
ſearches 108 Degrees, as the Angle of the Gorge, or 
Polygon, or the regular Pentagon; and ordering a 
Man to walk, with a Picket in his Hand, directly to 
the ſame Point of Sight; then another is meaſured 
towards this, of the Station of the Inſtrument, of the 
length of the Polygon, as in the Pentagon, go De- 
grees, where a Picket is ſet up. Which done, the 
Inſtrument is carried to that Place, . and the Engineer 
looks through the immobile Dioptres behind, over 
the Line he has traced laſt ; then traces according to 
the Sight of the mobile Dioptres, the third Polygon, 
as before, and proceeds in the ſame Manner till the 
Figure be perfected; tracing the Faces, Flanks, and 
Courtins, as above directed. | 

But this firſt Manner of fortifying is but the old 
one of M. Vauban; his new Method is much more 
eſteemed, as anſwering better- the End propoſed in 
the Fortifications of Places; and founded on the ſeven 
following excellent Maxims ; viz. 1. The Defence of 
the Flank muſt be ſuch, that both the Cannon and 
Muſquetry may be uſed at one and the ſame Time. 
2. The Flank ought to be ſo well cover'd, as to be 
not entirely ruined by the Enemy. 3. The Ditches, 
horizontally razed. 4. The Baſtions are to be fo 
contrived, that thoſe who defend them may be ſhel- 
ter'd againſt the Bombs. 5. Some Places and Paſ- 
ſages are to be rontrived for the Sallies. 6. The 
greater is the Number of Ditches the better. 7. The 
Counterſcarp muſt be well covered. | 

To reduce the firſt of theſe Maxims into Practice, 
M. Vauban makes his Flanks in ſuch a Manner, that 
the Line of Defence may have 70 Yards ; and be- 
cauſe ſuch a Thing is not practicable in the great 
Manner of fortifying, the interior Polygon having, 
100 Yards, M. Vauban never uſes it but in Caſes of 
Neceſlity. | 

To cover well the Flank, which is M. Vauban's 
ſecond Maxim, he places a good Ravelin before the 
Courtin, and contrives the Flank fo, that two Pieces 
of Cannon, at leaſt, may be hidden behind the Oril- 
lon, which cannot be ſeen by the Enemy, but when 
he attempts to make a Lodgment on the Breach. 

To raze the Ditch, which is the third Maxim, 
M. Vauban will have made, under the Flank of the 
Tenaille of the Fauſſe-braye, Arches, under which 
Cannons may be planted on Carriages uſed for Ship's 
Cannons. The Embraſures are ſhut, and never open- 
ed, but when the Enemy wants to croſs the Ditch 
under the Face. There are alſo Arches made for 
three Pieces of Cannon, over- againſt the Ditch of the 
Ravelin. | 
M. Vauban has found three Means to ſhelter, as 
much as poſſible (according to his fourth Maxim) the 
Baſtions againſt the Bombs; of Traverſes, of the 
Separation of the Tenaille of the Fauſſe-braye, from 
the Body of the Place, by a Ditch,. and of Vaults 
under the Ramparts. 

To order ſecurely. Places and Paſſages for the Sal- 
lies, which is M. Vauban's fifth Maxim, he interſects 
in ſeveral Places the Glacis of the Counterſcarp with 
narrow Paſſages, garniſhed with three ſtrong Gates, 
enfiled, or enfiladed, with Works; as » 0, fig. 9. 
Jo oblige, the Enemy to croſs ſeveral Ditches, M. 
Vauban, according to his ſixth Maxim, makes a great 
many Out-works ; and even uſes dry Ditches round 
2 Glacis of the Counterſcarp: As plainly ſeen in 

* nn FW, ; 

To cover well the Counterſcarp, which is the ſe- 
venth Maxim, the fame excellent Engineer has found 
three Expedients : Firſt, he makes- the Covert-way, 
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ſo as to be always higher at the Points than at the re- 
entering Angles. Secondly, he makes the Parapet of 
the Counterſcarp very high. Laſtly, he uſes Tra- 
verſes near the Places of Arms. fig. 4. 

As we have named at the Beginning of this Trea- 
tiſe the principal Angles of a Fortreſs, and given the 
Definition and Deſcription of all the Parts there, we'll 
give the Method how to make every one of them, 
beginning by the Angle of the Baſtion, or flanked 
. Angle. 

Several Engineers are of Opinion, that an obtuſe 
Angle, in a Baſtion, is preferable to an acute one; 
becauſe the obtuſe cannot be fo ſoon defaced as the 
acute. Others ſay, on the contrary, that though it 
be very true, that 10 Yards are eaſier carried off from 
both Sides of an acute Angle, than of an obruſe, it 
does not follow hence, that the obtuſe is preferable to 
the acute, and ſupport their Sentiment by this De- 
monſtration: Suppoſe, ſay they, we had before us 
two Angles, equally yoo and ſtrong, both in Earth 
and Mafonry, one of 60 Degrees, and the other of 
120; the Queſtion is, which of the two we could 
ſooner deſtroy, ſo as to make a Breach of 18 Yards? 
We anſwer, that ſuch a Thing can be done eaſier to 
that of 120 Degrees, than to the other which has 
but 60; fince we are but to deſtroy to that of 120, 
2 Line of 10 Yards on both Sides; and 168 cubick 
Yards of Stone and Earth, to make a Breach of that 
Breadth. Some ſay, that the obtuſe Angle is prefer- 
able tv the acute; becauſe the one gives greater 
Flanks than the other. Others alledge, for reaſon of 
this Preference, that the obtuſe Angle gives more 
room to the Baſtion. Thoſe who ſtand for the acute 
Angle, ſay, that the Enemy cannot ſo well extend 
his Batteries between two acute Baſtions, as between 
two obtuſe; and that therefore the acute Angle is 
preferable ; provided, however, that there be Room 
enough on the. Baſtions and in the Fortreſs, that the 
Baſtions be not too near one another, nor the Line of 
Defence too long. Therefore the beſt Manner is to 
make the perpendicular to the Polygon, from 15 to 
20 Yards. 

From this well paſs to the flanking Angle, or of the 
Flank, and to the Line of Defence. 

M. Blondel makes the flanking Angle obtuſe ; the 
Count de Pagan, and Ruſenſtein make it right; but 
moſt of the other Engineers make it more or leſs acute. 
M. Yanban cauſes his Orillon to make with the Line 
of Defence, an Angle ſome what acute; the re-entring 
Flank, an Angle a little obtuſe ; and that of the Te- 

naille of the Fauſſe-bray, a right Angle. 

The Line of Defence, is that which repreſents the 
Courſe or Flight of the Bullet, of any Sort of Fire- 
Arms, more eſpecially of a Muſket-Ball, from the 
Place where the Muſketeer muſt ſtand to ſcour, and 
defend the Face of the Baſtion : There is a Line of 
Defence fichant, and a Line of Defence razant. 

The Line of Defence fichant, is drawn from the 
Angle of the Courtin, to that of the oppoſite Baſtion ; 
without touching the Face of the Baſtion : This muſt 
never exceed 800 Feet, which is reckon'd the Di- 
ſtance at which a Muſket-Ball will do Execution. 

The Line of Defence razant, is that drawn from 
the Point of the Baſtion along the Face, till it comes 
to the Courtin; and ſhews how much of the Courtin 
will ſcour or clear the Face. 3 

M. Vauban puts his firſt Flank on a Line of Defence 
of 70 Yards, and that of the Fauſſe-braye on a Line 
ol Defence of 57 Yards, 

As the Face is always attacked, and it is a 
great Advantage for the Enemy to attack a Line of 
a large Front, the Faces ſhould always be ſmall ; tho* 
if we conſider, on the other Side, that the Faces of 
a Fortification are always the beſt Counter-Batteries, 
the large Faces ſhould be the beſt, becauſe they give 
more room to the Baſtion : But however the Faces 
of 25 or 27 Yards, as thoſe of M. Vauban, are al- 
ways in a Condition to make a tolerable good Coun- 


ter-battery ; eſpecially when provided with a riſen 


Fauſfe-braye. 
2 


in diminiſhing towards the Courtin. 


The Franks muſt be made lars 
ſtrong enough. A fimple Flaxk large enough 


no 1. 1 
enough, therefore a low one muſt he — be large 
But that this may not be filled with tlie * it; 


falls from above, by the Violence of Which 
Enemy, nor deſtroyed by the — wav of 

neceſſary to make it at a reaſonable Diſtane x lurch 
high Flank, and even to part it from it by the 
Thoſe two Flanks are large enough '2 Ditch, 
together be as large as the oppoſite Bn” onided both 
Firſt, all Engineers agree, that it is apropos to . 
one Part of the Flank towards the Baſtion and ter 
it with tho other Part, called the Orilon > Wer 


it contributes much to the Strength of the Plank 


it ſhould not be made in a right Li | 

gular or round, that the Abe of thy — * 

directed towards one of thoſe Parts, ſhould q being 

the others, burin an oblique Manner wl 
t is alſo very proper, that the Flank 

every where of the ſame Height; wy oh 

higher at the Angles of the Shoutder al 2 


From theſe we'll paſs to the Out- w 2 
by the Ravelins, which muſt be Pom, beginning 
e Cannon may be play'd upon it boldly . 
Care muſt be taken bis Ax ek — I 
the Ditch, that they may be eaſily and ſpeedily ned 
away, in caſe the Work could be defended no lon 
In Dirches full of Water, Boats muſt be kept bath fe 
that Purpoſe, that in caſe the Enemy ſhould his the 
Ravelin on both Sides, the Cannon may be faved. In 
dry Ditches Coffers are very good 5 that. The 
Ramparts of the Ravelins ſhould be Roofed as much 
as poſſible. When the Ravelin is attacked, a Re- 
trenchment ought to be made early with Palliſadoes, at 
leaſt to facilitate the Retreat. The beſt Means is to 
—4 — firſt, — om of Stone, and open on the 
ide of the Fortreſs, at the re- entring Angles of 
Ditch of the Body of the Place. Y 1 


Note, That Coffer denotes a hollow Lodgment athwart 
a dry Moat, from fix to ſeven Feet deep, and from 
ſixteen to eighteen Foot broad ; the upper Part 
made of Pieces of Timber raiſed two Feet — 
level of the Moat; which little Elevation has Hur- 
dles laden with Earth for its Covering, and ſerves 
as a Parapet Embraſures. The Coffer is nearly the 
ſame with the Caponiere, abating that this laſt is 
ſometimes made beyond the Counterſcarp on the 
Glacis, and the Coffer always in the Moat, taking 
its whole Breadth, which the Caponiere does not. 
It differs from the Traverſe and Gallery, in that 

' theſe latter are made by the Beſiegers, and the 
Coffers by the Beſieged, who generally make uſe of 
Coffers to repulſe the Beſiegers, when they endex- 
vour to paſs the Ditch. To fave themſelves from 
the Fire of the Coffers, the Beſiegers throw up the 
Earth on that Side towards the Coffers. 


The CouxnTzr-GuanDs, are very uſeful Works, 
if it be poſſible to make them with ſmall Ramparts, 
all of Stone, according to the Method of M. Blonde!; 
becauſe they embarraſs more the Enemy, after he has 
render'd himſelf Maſter of them, than they arc uſeful 
to him; but if ſuch a Thing is not practicable, the 
Engineer muſt take Care, at leaſt, to make them 
that the Enemy may not find Room enough Ly 
them to raiſe a Battery. He ought alſo to 7 
that they may be parted, without Trouble, into ot 
ral Pieces, at leaſt above at the Point, where they . 
always to be higher, and lower on the Side 0 — 
Ravelin, which ſhould receive ſome Defence * 
them, as they are defended from it; A 
proper to retire, according to M. Blondel 
to % inferior Face of the Ravelin, and to Put © 
rapet in the empty Place. : 

Eo render 95 Pol ons equal in Strength, _ 
is more proper than the great and fmall LuNzTT*” 


which can be added to thoſe which are weaker. 44% 


ſtrong that 


my 
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ſades there is no oiher Rule to be obſerved than that 
which relates to the Counter-guard. The Lunettes can 


either be made to defend the Counter-guard, or to be 


ed by it; tho this laſt Manner is certainl 

2 5 The — are defended by the 
Ravelin; and the great Lunettes, like the Ravelin, 
are defended by the Face of the Body of the Place. 
But as it is an indiſputable Maxim, that each Like 
muſt have its ſecond Particular, it is better, accord- 
ing to the Method of M. Coeborn, to cloſe them on 
one Side, by Flanks, that they may defend them- 
ſelves. , 8 

The HokN-wokks, or CROWN-WORKS, are very 
roper to fortify a Suburb; which, otherwiſe, the 

fieged are forced to abandon, and deſtroy, when 
the Place is attacked; for thoſe Works are not ſo 

as Redoubts of Stone, to occupy and incloſe a 
Height; for they require a vaſt Number of Men to 
be well defended. - 

Before an Engineer has entirely finiſhed the Body 
of the Place, he muſt take a particular Care to make 
a very good COUNTERSCARP, ſince it is of a very 
great Uſe for the Defence of a Fortreſs. To make 
a very good Counterſcarp, the Covert-way muſt be very 
large; Room mult be left to put Palliſadoes, at the 
Places which are attacked ; the Points of the Counter- 
ſearp ought to be cover'd with Bonnets ; they mult 
be mined ; there muſt be Caponieres at the Angles, 
to ſhelter the Soldiers ; Places of Arms well covered 
à good Conveniency to make Sallies ; it ſhould be 
ealily ſeparated into ſeveral Parts; and it would be 
very proper to make it in ſuch a Manner, that ſome 
Pieces of Cannon may be eaſily planted upon it. A 
Counterſcarp; with all theſe Advantages, would not 
coſt ſo much as a few Out-works ; though it could be 
capable fo to fatigue an Enemy, that but very little 
Strength would be left him for the Attack of the 
Body of the Place: Becauſe the Counterſcarp has this 
Advantage over. all the other Works, that it cannot 
be ruinated by the Cannon of the Enemy. Whence 
the three beſt Engineers, Vauban, Rimpler, and Coe- 
horn, have uſed all their beſt Endeavours to ſtrengthen 
this Part of the Fortification. 

A RamePaxr, all entirely of Earth, without Coun- 
termines, or Arches, is for nothing. 

A PaRAPET mult be of Earth, but very hard and 
tight, interwoven with Twigs; it. ſhould have Em- 
braſures, alſo interwoven with Twigs: But that Inter- 
woving ought not to be all of a Piece, for Fear ſome 
Miſchance ſhould happen to the Parapet by Fire, or 
ſome. Ebraulement. Beſides, thoſe Edges are very 
commodious to repair the Breaches of the Parapet 
with Sacks @ Terre, or Faſcines. They are alſo very 
advantageous to the interior Talus of the Parapet, 
and much more than if it was lined with Stone. 
Small Traverſes ſhould be made to the Merlons, in M. 
Rimpler's Manner, which form almoſt ſmall Embra- 
ſures for the Muſqueteers. It would be proper to 
have Beams ready in the Magazines, to join them im- 
mediately to the Parapet, and line them with green 
Turis, the better to preſerve the Garriſon : And at 
the Ramparts lined with Stones, there ſhould be a 
Berm on the Outſide before the Parapet, to hinder 
the Earth beaten down by the Cannon, from falling 
into the Ditch. At the Flanks, if there be Room 
enough in the Baſtion, there ſhould be a double Para- 

pet, leaving a Space between to place the Cannon, 
and making one a little lower than the other. 

The Ditch ſhould be lined with Stones inward and 
outward, It is in vain to diſpute which is the beſt, a 
Ditch full of Water, or a dry one; ſince it is not in 
the Power of an Engineer to chuſe; otherwiſe it is 
vithout queſtion, that a dry Ditch, which can be fil- 
ed with Water at Pleaſure, is the beſt. But as this 
Advantage is not found every where, and an Engineer 


being obliged to make uſe of a Ditch full of Water, 
% of a dry one, according to the Situation of the 


Place, he rather minds how to correct the Imperfec- 
tons found in both; taking Care to facilitate the Sal- 


in Ditches full of Water as well as in dry ones. 
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Where the Water is from 7 to 8 Feet above the Ho- 


rizon, there will be beautiful Ditches, if they be made 
10 Yards broad, and 8 Yards only near the Body of 
the Place, but towards the Covert-way, they ſhould 


remain dry, at two Yards in Breadth : As it may be 


ſeen fig. 9. . 
There are beſides theſe great Works, ſome ſmall 
ones, auxiliary to the Conſtruction, as the Caponieres, 


Bonnets, ſmall Ditches of Separation, the Blochus's, 
and the Traverſes. | 


The Caro iE RES is a covered Lodgment, ſunk. 


four or five Foot into the Ground, encompaſſed with 
a little Parapet about two Foot high, ſerving to ſup- 


port ſeveral Planks covered with Earth. The Capo- 


niere is large enough to contain fifteen or twenty Sol- 
diers z and is uſually placed in the Glacis, on the Ex- 
tremity of the Counterſcarp, and in dry Moats, having 
little Embraſures for the Soldiers to fire through. 


Note, That Embraſures denote the Holes, or Aper- 
tures, through which the Cannons are pointed; 
whether in Caſemates, in Batteries, or in the Para- 
pets of Walls. The Embraſures are generally 
about 12 Foot a- part, from 6 to Foot wide about, 
and two or three within. Their Height from the 
Plat- form is uſually three Foot on the Inſide, and 
a Foot and a half on the Outſide; that fo the 
Muzzle, on occaſion, may be ſunk, and the Piece 
brought to ſhbot low. They are ſometimes called 
Cannonieres, when big enough to paſs the Mouth of 

a Cannon through; and Meutriers when only big 
enough for Muſkets. When the Parapet is ſo low 


that the Cannon may ſhoot without aſures, it 
is ſaid to ſhoot en barbe. | 


The Bonner is a kind of little Ravelin, without a 
Ditch, having a Parapet three Foot high ; antiently 
placed before the Point of the faliant Angles of the 
Glacis; being palliſado*'d round: Of late alſo uſed 
before the Angles of Baſtions, and the Points of Rave- 
lins, and Fauſſe-brays ; in fig. 8. m. The Bonnet has 
two Faces, from ten to fifteen, or more Rods long : 
The Parapet is made of Earth, from thirty to thirty- 
ſix Foot thick, and from nine to twelve Foot high: It 
is environed with a double Row of Palliſadoes, ten or 
twelve Paces diſtant from each other ; hath a Para 
three Foot high, and is like a little advanced Corps de 
Guard. | 

The Pallifadoes, ſmall Ditches of Separation, and 
the Caponieres, are good to ſtop the Enemy, that the 
Beſieged may not be forced to quit a Poſt all at once, 
but diſpute it by Inches with the Enemy. The Bonnets 
are very commodious to keep the Works from being 
enfiled, and to manage every where Places for ſecure 
Corps de Guard. The Traverſes and Caponieres, 
ſhelter the Garriſon from the Bombs and 83 


The Blochus's are proper to carry ſmall Cannon to 


Places, where the Enemy ſuſpects it the leaſt; and 


thereby his Approaches can be enfiled, and his Works 
oppoſed vigorouſly. Laſtly, theſe ſmall Works, 
which can be made at a very little Expence, are capa- 
ble to defend for a long Time, an ill fortified Place, 


and to annoy the Enemy in ſeveral different Manners. 


Note, That for an Example of the fundamental Rules 
above-deſcribed, there will be found in the Plate, 


fig. 9. A. a Deſign to fortiß in the Manner of M. 
Vauban; with a new Ordinance of a Fauſſe- bray be- 


fore the Face, and a particular Manner of covering 


the Ravelin. > 


ACirtapzL is alſo a Fortreſs, compoſed of all the 
Works above-mentioned ; but as they are ordered in 


a particular Manner, we'll join here the general Rules, 


and particularly of that Ordinance, and reduce them 


into Practice. 


Note, That a Citadel, fig. 8. is a Fort, or Place fortified 
with four, five, or ſix Baſtions, built ſometimes in the 
molt eminent Part of a City, and ſometimes only 
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near the City. In the firſt Caſe the Citadel ſerves 
to defend the City againſt Enemies; in the latter it 
ſerves to command it, and to keep the Inhabitants 
in their Obedience : For which Purpoſe the City 1s 
left unfortiſied on the Part towards the Citadel; but 
the Citadel is fortified towards the City. The moſt 
uſual Form of Citadel is that of a Pentagon, a Square 
being too weak, and a Hexagon too big. 


The general Rules for Citadels are theſe : 1. The 
moſt exalted Place muſt be choſen for a Citadel : 2. If 
the City be provided with a navigable River, the Ci- 
tadel muſt be ſituated at the Influxion : 3. The River 
diſembouging into the Sea, it is beſt to place the Cita- 
del at the Mouth of the River : 4. In caſe the Citadel 
could not be built on the moſt eminent Place of the 
City, the Eminence muſt be ſo near the Citadel, that 
it may be joined to it by a Line of Communication, 
and be ſeparated from the City: g. The Citadel ought 
to be ſo well fortified towards the Country, that the 
Enemy may find more Difficulty to attack it on the 
outſide, than he would have to attack it on the inſide 
after the taking of the City : 6. There muſt be a large 
Eſplanade between the Citadel and the City: 7. It 
muſt have two Gates, one towards the City, and the 
other towards the Country. 

To trace ſuch a Citadel, there muſt be made firſt, 
an exact Ichnography of the City and of all its Forti- 
fications ; after which is drawn on a Paper one Part of 
the Deſign of the Citadel, whoſe interior Polygon muſt 
have no leſs than 80, nor more than go Yards, We 
take it afterwards, cut it all around, and put it on the 


Ichnography of the City, turning it from Side to Side 


till we find it well plac'd : Then we mark that Deſign 
with ſmall Points, and make the whole Plan, but with 
Colours different from thoſe of the City, that we may 
eaſily know what muſt be demoliſhed of the Fortreſs. 
Care muſt be taken beſides, that the two laſt Lines of 
the Fortification of the City near the Citadel, may not 
be oppoſite to it, but eaſily enfiled by it. 

From this we'll paſs to the irregular Fortification, 
which is practiſed eſpecially in three Caſes: 1. When 
a Fortification is to be made in a Place, which does not 
allow a Regularity in the Deſign. 2. When a City ir- 
regularly built, muſt be fortified, And 3. When old 
Fortifications are to be corrected. 

In the firſt Caſe the Fortification of the exterior Po- 
lygon inſide, is the moſt commodious. In the ſecond 
it is beſt to fortify the interior Polygon outwards. In 
the third Caſe the Body of the Place muſt be left as it 
is, according to M. Vauban's Cuſtom. | 

Places on Rivers are alſo fortified in a particular 
Manner, and in this Caſe an Engineer muſt mind not 
to make too many Works, nor too few. Simple Lines 
in form of Tenaille without Flanks, as it is ſeen at 
Dreſden, are not ſufficient z tho? it be not neceſſary to 
build whole Baſtions on the River's ſide; therefore it 
is beſt to make ordinary Baſtions, whoſe Polygons and 
Faces ought to be larger, and the Flanks ſmaller than 
uſual ; which is done in Proportion to the Breadth and 
Depth of the River. 

It there be a Bridge over the River. a ſmall Forti- 
fication muſt be plac'd beyond, and before it; and 
the beſt for that Purpoſe is half a regular Hexagon, 
whoſe Polygon muſt have from go to 70 Yards. In 
Caſe there ſhould be an Iſland in the River, before 
the City, the Bridge muſt be carried upon it, and the 
Fortification adjuſted before the Bridge, that it may 
be fired from the Iſland, by Means of Batteries made 
on Purpoſe. a 

The ſmall Flanks of ſuch Fortification, of a City 
on a River, can very well be double; and in that 
Manner it ſuthces, that one could put three Cannons 
abreaſt, taking a particular Care to place thoſe Can- 
nons in Vaults under the Rampart, which razes the 
River horizontally, 

If the River runs through the City, the Fortifica- 
tion mult be order'd in ſuch a Manner, that a Baſtion 
may touch each Side of the River with its Flank, 
and the River run through where the Courtin ſhould 
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be; and a Courtin ſhould even be made. wa. 4 
over the River. It is alſo neceſſary to — Arches, 
the City, Out-works on both Sides of f. "to 
which ſhould raze it croſs-ways : But in Caf. River, 
ver ſhould be ſo wide, that the Out-workz the Ri. 
Sides could not reach one another (tho on both 
ſuch a Breadth ſeldom run through a Cj 
ought to be erefted in the Middle of the Nn, Mot 
large navigable Rivers it is beſt to incloſe the .... © 
pal Part of the City towards the River wi. 
and part it from the other, as a differen 1 
this Manner the Elbe paſſes between < t Town, 
new City of Dreſden. old and 
The Waters of ſmall Rivers being neceſſary 
Mills of the City, and being ſtopt for that for the 
with Dikes, fuch Dikes are commonly may, ubofe 
Ditch, which are of a double Uſe ; for ft fle 
hinder the Waters, which are round the (iy fle 
running, without paſſing through the Mills 1 
City; and ſecondly, the Ditches are, thereby, a the 
kept in a good Condition. It muſt be obſery, 
thoſe Dikes are to be plac 


= 


* 


Ways 
ed at the Point — - 
Baſtions, for fear the Enemy ſhould make uſe of 
though others are of Opinion, that they ave b 

8 ey are better 
ed before the middle of the Courtin; becauſe the 
— why the Enemy ſeldom a the Point of 
the Baſtion, is, that he would be obliged to co 
his Paſſage with Sides, which would be too difcul; 
but if he finds there a Dike to cover himſelf with. 
he will make no Difficulty to faſten himſelf to the 
Point, where the Muſketeers cannot fo well fire, as 
at the Bottom of the Face. 

There is alſo a particular Manner of fortify; 
Places, fituated on Eminencies. 

The Cities which are ſituated on Hills, as Moy; 
and Straſbourg, are much ſed, becauſe neither the 
Houſes nor the Streets can be covered by the Forti- 
cations; though, without this Inconveniency, ſuch 
Places are very proper to be fortified ; but the Forti- 
fications on a Mountain ought to be made very high 
at the Bottom, and come floping down, for fear they 
ſhould be enfiled. If the Lines are fo long, that they 
muſt be raiſed at the Bottom, it is beſt to make 
them by Degrees, covering them with Parapets and 
Traverſes. 

None but ſmall Forts and Citadels are built on 
155 Rocks, becauſe of the Narrowneſs of the Space. 
The beſt Method is to adapt, as much as poſſible, 
the Lines of the Fortification, to the Sides and Figure 
of the Mountain ; the Ramparts muſt be made low; 
and as the Ditches are commonly dry, the belt De- 
fence muſt be made at the Bottom. The Road to 
the Fortreſs muſt have from Diſtance, in Diſtance, 
Retrenchments very well defended. The Engineer 
muſt alſo take Care to make all Sorts of Works, 
whence the Foot of the Mountain can be beaten moſt, 
they ought to be diſpoſed in ſuch a Manner, that 
thoſe who defend them may retreat from them in 
Safety, and annoy, without Interruption, the Enemy, 
when he has render'd himſelf Maſter of them. | 

Againſt the Eminences, which are near a Fortreh, 
there ſhould be erected not only good Ravelins on 
the Ram bur thoſe Eminences themſelves ſhould 
alſo be fortified, by Works capable to reſiſt the Ene- 
my; without, notwithſtanding, proving advantageous 
to him when he has render'd himſelf Maſter of them; 
which can be done in this Manner: At the ug 
Place of the Mountain is drawn a Line, of the Height 
and Thickneſs of a Paraper, ſo that it may be ene 
by the Cannon of the Fortreſs. Farther towards 
Fortreſs, where the Mountain grows lower, are "he 
Redoubts of Stone, which- are open on the Side — 
Fortreſs, and diſtant from one another of a M 
Shot; and contrived fo low that they ſhould raze 
Mountain. Taking Care beſides, leſt the _ 
ſhould cut the Retreat into the Fortreſs to the 50 
who are lodged: on thoſe Redoubts, or anno) 
with his Cannon. . : En- 

To correct and ſtrengthen old Fortifications, an 1 
gineer ſhould be very cautious in not dem ge 
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already erected, but as little as he can; 
— adding any Thing to the Rampart of the 
Body of the Place, unleſs when thoſe Works are very 
old, or the Faces of the old Baſtions have but little De- 


41. Gates, Stone Dikes, and the Siuices, are not 
to be changed, becauſe ſuch a Thing could not be done 
without vaſt Expences, and changing the Gates proves 
often very detrimental to the Inhabitants. 
If the Out-works have not a good Defence, other 
Works muſt be added to them, or another Form 
yen to the old ones; and as commonly the Profiles 
of the Out-works of old Fortifications, are too weak, 
the Ditches muſt be made larger, and the old Works 
{rengthened with the Earth taken out of them. In 
old Fortifications, the Covert-way to the 1 
being too narrow, It muſt be made wider 
ſtronger. 
The Baſtions being ſo far diſtant from one another, 
that the Courtins have 60 Yards, or more, the beſt 
Way is, to make ſemblable Baſtions in the Middle of 


the Courtin. 

But as this is better repreſented by an Example, 
there may be ſeen, fig. 19. B, a Plan, where the 
chief Works of the City and Citadel, have been left 
untouched ; except that to the Courtins of the Ram- 
part of the City, the Parts @ þ c d have been retired 
to have Places. The Out-works have alſo been left 
as they were in the old Fortification, except that the 
Retrenchments, which were good for nothing, have 
been taken from the Horn-works B C, the Out-works 
AEE, are alſo at the old Fortification, but the Pro- 
file has been ſtrengthened. The Ravelin K, is only 
a little changed in the Figure. But moſt of the Our- 
works of that old Fortification, are ſituated in fuch a 
Manner, that it cannot be eaſily fir'd from one into 
the Ditch of the other, becauſe of the great Pieces of 
Earth which are between ; it is what has been a little 
| corrected, by Means of ſome other Works added to 
them. Laſtly, three Ravelins in p e g, are entir 
—_ off, and changed with other new Works muc 


ger. 

Therefore the new Works conſiſt in five great, and 
thirteen ſmall Works, viz. two detached Baſtions, 
K, three great Horn-works, o p x, & e, five Rave- 
lins, q i b, FI, four Lunettes, /n A, and four 
Counterguards, /t m; this Sort of Defence, is, in 

the Opinion of moſt Engineers, the moſt ſubtile. 

A Faortification, according to the Dutch Method, is 
that which making the Flank ndicular to the 
Courtin, makes the Flank fubduple of the Face, and 
and fubcriple of the Courtin ; and the Angle of the 
Baſtion equal, either to two-thirds of the Angle of 
- the Polygon, or to half thereof, with the Addition 
of fifteen or twenty Degrees, to make it equal to a 
night Angle. Freitach determines the Quantity of the 
Flank in a Square to be fix; in a Pentagon, ſeven 
in an Hexagon, eight; in an Heptagon, nine; in an 

eagon, ten; in a Decagon, eleven; and in all o- 
ther Figures, twelve Rhzneland Perches : Conſequent- 
ly the Face twenty-four, and the Courtin thirty-ſix 
Perches. 

To draw the Profile of a Fortification, after the 
Dutch Manner, we muſt draw the inner Polygon G H, 
fig. 4. into five equal Parts; the Demi-Gorge A H, 
Is to contain one of them, and the Capital H C, two; 
then divide the Courtin E H into four Parts, and make 
the Flank A B, one. But the French make both the 
Demi-Gorge and the Flank, a fixth Part of the Po- 
lygon ; and in 
the ſecond Flanks, deſcribe 'a Semicircle upon B 8, 
that the Angle of the Haſtion C, may be a right 
Angle. The [ralians giving the ſame Bimenſions to 
the Gorge and Flank, make the fecondary Flank half 
the Courtin, in Polygons, exceeding a Hexagon, and 
#third of the Courtin in the reft. Laſtly, the Spa- 
mards giving the fame Dimenfions to the Flanks, o- 
mit the ſecondary” Flanks. But Flanks perpendicular 
to the Courtin, with ſecondary Flanks, are in Diſre- 
pate, on Account of the Obliquiry of the Defence; 


Squares and Peritagons, fetting aſide 
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ſo that the Dutch Method of foritfying, with the other 
antient ones, founded on the ſame Principles, are now 
out of Doors. 

The Fortification, according to Count Pagan's Me- 
thod, ſuppoſes, in the larger Fortifications, the ex- 
ternal Polygon AB, to be 100, the Face AG, 
30 Perches; in the ſmaller, the firſt 80, and the ſe- 
cond 25 ;.and in the middle Size, the firſt go, and 
the ſecond 274: The Perpendicular CD, 13; and 
the Flanks G F, and H E, perpendicular to the 
Lines of Defence A F and B E, covered with an Oril- 
lon, and three-fold: To- which add a Ravelin and 
Counterguard to ſerve for Out-works. This Method 
was received with great Applauſe, and muſt be allow- 
ed greatly preferable to the Dutch Method. But it 
has its Defects; for beſides that the fortifying of Places 
by it, is very expenſive, its triple Flank is too cloſe, 
ſo as to be expoſed to the Violence of the Bombs ; 
the Orillon is ſo large as to prejudice the Length of 
—_ the outer Rampart of the Baſtion is too 

ig, Oc. | 

12 Blondel's Method, has a great Affinity with that 
of the Count Pagan, only that the Quantity of the 
Angles and Lines are differently determin'd, Thus 
a right Angle being ſubtracted from the An 
of the Polygon, and to a third Part of the Remainder 
fifteen added; the Sum gives the diminiſhed Angle. 
In the greater Fortifications, the outer Polygon is one 
hundred, in the ſmaller eighty-five. The internal 
Polygon being divided into ten Parts, ſeven of them 
give the Lines of Defence, and the Faces are half 
thoſe of the Tenaille. This Method is very well cal- 
culated for the Purpoſes of Architecture, only being 
ſomewhat expenſive, it is but little us'd. 

Scheiter, in his Method of Fortification, ſuppoſes, 
the external Polygon, in the larger Fortifications, to 
be 100 Perches; in the middle Size, go; in the 
leſſer, 80; the Flanks perpendicular to the Lines of 
Defence: And the Lines of Defence in the greater 
Fortifications, 70 Perches; in the middle Size, 65 z 
and in the lefler, 60. It detaches Baſtions from the 
Courtin, and forms a Kind of inner Receſs behind the 
Courtin; it aſſumes the Angle of the Baſtion in 4 
Square, to be 64 Degrees ; to this adding eight, the 
Product is the Angle of the Pentagon; to which ad- 
ding ſix Degrees, the Sum is the Angle of the Baſtion 
in an Hexagon, and adding five to this, the Sum is 
the ſame Angle in an _y on. 

Having thus given y beſt Rules to forti 
Places, according to the different Methods of the = 
and moſt modern Engineers, Il take once more my 
Mareſchal's Staff (which I had laid down, ever ſince 
I had the Honour $51 4 rod Steel at the Head of an 
Army) and march to belicge ſome Town or other; 
but before we inveſt a Place, we muſt be inform'd of Its 
Strength, viz. if it be ſtrong of itſelf, or by Reaſon of 
the Eaſineſs of throwing Succours into it, If it be ſtrong 
of itſelf, it muſt be ſo either by Nature or Art. 

Places are ſtrong by Nature, when they are difficult 
of Acceſs, either by being ſeated on a Moraſs, or by 
being encloſed with Rivers, or Waters; as Lakes, or 
Part of the Sea which cannot be waded through ; and 
if they are not frozen in Winter, it is a great Advan- 
tage to the Place, They are alſo ſtrong when they 
are ſeated high, with ſteep and rocky Avenues; eſpe- 
cially if the Rocks are difficult to be undermined ; 
or where there is no Water or Forage near, and con- 
ſequently great Armies cannot continue long abour 
them. Again, Places are ſtrong when the Army 
that attacks it finds it difficult to bring their Convoys, 
or to carry on their Trenches when the Ground is 
ſtony, or when there is a looſe Sand, or that there is 
no digging without meeting Water; or elſe when the 
Place is encompaſſed with high Mountains, which are 
full Cannon-Shot from it, and therefore the Circum- 
vallation muſt be carried a great Way about; or ſo 
ſeated that the Lines cannot be carried up to the high- 
eſt Part of them, and then they who come to relieve 
the Place, will command the Beſiegers Lines, Places 
are alſo reckoned advantageous, when there are no 


Valleys, 
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Valleys, hollow Ways, Ridges, Hillocks, Trees, 
Hedges, or Houſes, within Cannon-Shot, that can fa- 
vour the Approaches: If there are Houſes or Vil- 
lages, they muſt be burnt down immediately. 

The Strength which Places may receive from Art, 
conſiſts in the Manner of the Fortification, as we 
have already mentioned, | 

Beſides the Fortifications, the Strength of a Place 
conſiſts in the Ammunition, Proviſion, and Cannon, 
they are ſtored with; in the Facility of making Re- 
trenchments; in the Number of Troops, and their 
Valour; in the Capacity of the Governor and other 
Officers; and in the Unity of the Garriſon among 
themſelves, and with the Inhabitants. 

Being thoroughly inform'd of the Condition of the 
Place, we muſt conſider next, whether we have, or 
can have, Men, Proviſions, Ammunition, - and Mo- 
ney, which will be requiſite as long as the Siege ſhall 
hold; and whether while we attack that, the Enemy 
may not beſiege another of a greater Conſequence. 

Being reſolved to attack the Place, we muſt march 
with all the Expedition we can to ſurprize it, and 
prevent, if poſſible, any Succours from being thrown 
into it. If our March be long, and we fear the E- 
nemy may get Intelligence of our Deſign, by our 
marching directly towards it, and ſo have an Oppor- 
tunity to ſupply it with what is neceſſary for its De- 
fence ; we mult then ſtrike out of the Road, and 
endeavour to make the Enemy believe we deſign to 
lay Siege to ſome other Place, detaching a Part of the 
Army to inveſt the Place, which we really intend to 
beſiege, and haſten to join them as ſoon as we can 
judge them to be before the Place. 

The Major-General, or other Officer, who com- 

mands the Body that goes to inveſt it, at about a 
League diſtant from the Place, ſhall detach two or 
three Parties of Horſe or more; and each of thoſe 
Parties muſt be ſtronger than thoſe that can come out 
of the Garriſon ; they are to ride up as near the Out- 
works as poſſible, to hinder any Thing whatſoever 
from getting in. When the Major-General is come 
up, he muſt poſt himſelf between the Place and that 
Side, whence it is moſt likely the Succour may come; 
and if he takes any Priſoners, he ſhall enquire what 
Numbers are in the Place, as well Soldiers as Inhabi- 
tants, and Peaſants of the adjacent Parts, and what 
Proviſion and Ammunition they have. He muſt alſo 
enquire if they had Notice of the Siege, how long 
ſince, what Succours they expect, and which Way 
they are to come. He muſt ſend out ſmall Parties 
upon the Diſcovery, and to his General, to inform 
him what Intelligence he has got, and divide or keep 
his Forces together, according to the Notice he has 
received : As for Example, it the Enemy are march- 
ing towards him with equal Strength, or little infe- 
rior to him, he ſhall keep in a Body; and if he can 
be ſure which Way they deſign to throw in Succours, 
he muſt march a little Way to meet them, leſt the 
flip in by ſome other Paſlage, than that which he 
guards. 
It is better to fight a ſtrong Party, that comes to 
throw itſelf into a Place, at a Diſtance, than near 
to it; for though we ſhould defeat them near the 
Place, yet ſome of them may get into it ; whereas if 
we fight them at a Diſtance, it is eaſier to prevent 
thoſe that run-away from eſcaping to the Garriſon. 
If the Major-General thinks he ſhall not ſtand in Need 
of all his Troops, he may leave ſome near that Place, 
to prevent any, eſpecially Officers, ' from throwing 
themſelves into the Garriſon, in the Confuſion which 
is often even among victorious Troops. 

If the Major-General is ſo uncertain which Way the 
Enemy will march, that he thinks it beſt to keep near 
the Place, and always have Parties abroad to diſcover 
their March, and at Night ſhall be within Cannon-ſhot 
of the Place, in one or two Bodies, according to the 
Intelligence he has received. He muſt continue un- 
der Arms all Night, and not ſuffer his Troops to have 
above - half Reſt in the Day till the General comes. 
He ſhall go round the Place, and view the Avenues 
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by which Succours may come, 
and which Side is eakieſt to Beat Forifeatin, 
2 are propereſt * the Quarters, and * what 
ircumvallation, that he ma Yo - - AW the 
General. V adviſe and inform the 
When the General is at hand he mug 
to advertiſe the Major-General; and a Perf a Emy 
pacity to bring back an Account of all * of Cz. 
pened; and finding all Things are well K p- 
vance at the Head of the Army, and 90 he ſhall ag. 
view where he is to ſettle the ers: d. and 
General ſhall meet him a little Way, and tell Mayer. 
he knows; and as the Forces come up 7 him al 
is -- ſend _—_ Orders where to encamp, General 
t is not eaſy to fix the Quarters the 
the whole Siege, and what . ons Day for 
be in each of them; therefore the Genal © is to 
round the Place, or part of it the next Da ſhall 
it, attended by the general Officers * to view 
and having called a Council of War me 
Quarters to take, what Number of Troy 1 — 
cer that commands in them is to have, ene ON 
racks are to be made, and Bridges laid if th. t. 
River, to ſecure a Communication, cre be a 
The Conſiderations to be had in the 


1 Quarters, are to obſerve SH " = 
nemy may come to the Relief of the Place 
where the Attacks are to be made, to the End "Arg 
main Quarters being at hand, may relieve them 
caſe of Need, and with more Eaſe ſend out the Guards 
of the Trenches, and carry the Ammunition and 
other Things neceſſary for the Attacks; and that the 
General Officers may with more Eaſe go into the 
Trenches, and back to the Quarters, The Conve- 
niency of Covert, Forage, and Water both for Men 
and TR are to be conſidered. | 

After diſtributing the main Quarters, 
ſmall ones poſted between them, 38 _ 
Circumference of the Place, and the Number of Ave- 


nues there are to it. But if it may be thought that 


- conſiderable Succours may arrive before the Lines are 


finiſhed, then the Army ſhall be divided only into 
two or three Parts, leſt the leſſer Quarters might be 
cut off; but when the Lines are compleat, there ſhall 
be ſeveral of them poſted about, fo that if they are 
attacked on a ſudden, where they are remote from the 
main Quarters, they may have ſpeedy Succour. 

The next Thing a General ought to do, is to view 
and judge of the Side where the Attacks are to be 
made; conſidering that the Facility of an Attack de- 
pends on the Weakneſs of the Place, or in the Facility 
of making Approaches. The Weakneſs conſiſts in 
the Flanks being leaſt Aanked, ill-faced, not well ter- 
raſſed, leaſt capable of retrenching within, not well 
ditched, and leſs covered without with detached 
Works and Covert-works. 

The Facility of approaching conſiſts in hollow 
Ways, Bottoms, deep Valleys, Ditches, Ridges, and 
the Facility of throwing up the Earth; or in having 
Hillocks, or ſmall Eminences, which ſerve to plant 
Cannon to Advantage; or in higher Grounds, which 
overlook and command the Place, either with Can- 
non, or ſmall Fire-Arms ; and in the Nature of theſe 
commanding Places, that is, whether they are direct 
fronting, or which is leaſt dangerous, reverſe ; that 
is, playing on the Back of a Poſt, or Enfilading, 
which ſweeps quite along it. 

If thoſe Parts of the Place are beſt fortified, where 
the e ver are eaſieſt, and the weakeſt are more 
difficult of Acceſs ; then in chuſing the Attacks, the 
Advantages and Diſadvantages on both Sides, are to 
be weighed: But in a great Siege, the Faults in the 
Fortifications of a Place generally turn to better Ad- 
vantage, than the Facility of making the Approaches, 
eſpecially when the Garriſon is ſtrong. 

When the General has reſolved upon the Places 
for carrying on the Attacks, the Engineers muſt go 
again to take a more ſtrict View of them, both ® 
to the Ground they are to be carried through, to 


make the beſt Advantage of it; and to ſee wo 
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there are Ridges, Hedges, or Ditches, to run the 


Trenches along them; if there are any Dales or Hol- 


to make uſe of them for Places of Arms; to 
Wc the Situation of the Redoubts, ſo that they 
may defend the Trenches, and look down into the 
420 Deeps and Hollows; and tho' the Way be longer 
by thoſe Places, than if the Trenches were carried a- 
* che Plain, yet it is generally ſafer for taking the 
Advan that lie in che Way. If a General can get 
a Plan of the Place, it will contribute much to 

ility of taking it. 

e nk enter into a Detail of all the 
Works made for the Attacks, by Means whereof we 
approach the Place, and force it at laſt to ſurrender. 
Thoſe Works are generally underſtood under the 


French Name of Trenches, and conſiſt in Places of 


Arms, caches,  Boyaux, and Ditches of Communi- 
"= 1 9 Lodgments, Saps, Galleries, &c. 

A Prack or Anus, in a Siege, is a ſpacious Place 
covered from the Enemy, by a Parapet, or Epaul- 
ment, where the Soldiers are poſted ready to ſuſtain 
thoſe at Work in the Trenches, againſt the Soldiers 
of the Garriſon. | 

ArrROAchts, or Lines of Approach, are particu- 
larly uſed for Trenches dug in the Ground, and 
their Farth thrown up on the Side next the Place be- 
fieged ; under Shelter or Defence whereof, the Sol- 
diers may approach, without Loſs, to the Parapet of 
the Covert-way z and plant Guns, Sc. wherewith to 
cannonade the Place. The Lines of Approach are to be 
connected by Parallels, or Lines of Communication. 
The Beſieged frequently make Counter-Approaches, to 
interrupt and defeat the Enemies Approaches. 

Boy Av is a Branch of the Trenches, or a Line, or 
Cut, which runs from the Trenches to cover ſome 
Spot of Ground ; being drawn parallel 'to the De- 
fence of the Place, that it may not be enfiladed, 
that is, that the Shot from the Town may not ſcour 
along it. | 

A BaTTERry (of the French Battre, to beat, ſtrike) 
denotes an Eminence caſt up, whereon to plant Ar- 
tillery, that it may play to better Advantage. In all 
Batteries, the open Face to put the Muzzles of the 
great Guns out at, are called Embrazures, and the 
Diſtances between the Embrazures, Merlons. The 
Guns are generally twelve Feet diſtant from one ano- 
ther, that the Parapet may be ſtrong, and the Gunners 
have Room to work. The Battery of a Camp, is ge- 
nerally ſurrounded. with | a Trench and Paliſades at 
the Bottom, as alſo with a Parapet on the Top, having 
as many Holes as there are Pieces of Artillery, and 
two Redoubts on the Wings, or certain Places of 
Arms, capable of covering the Treops which are 
appointed for their Defence, . 

There ate different Sorts of Batteries, viz. ſunk, or 
buried Batteries, croſs Batteries, Battery d' Enfilade, 
Battery en Echarpe, Battery de revers, Battery Joint, 
or par Camarade, and Battery en rouage. 

Sunk, or BURIED BATTERY, is that, whoſe 
Platform is funk or let down in the Ground, with 
Trenches cut in the Earth againſt the Muzzles of the 
Guns, to ſerve for Embrazure. This Sort, which the 


French call Batterie enterree, and runante, is generally 


uſed upon the firſt making Approaches, to beat down 
the Parapet of the Place. TK 

Caoss BATTERIES, are two Batteries, at a conſi- 
derable Diſtance from each other, which play a-thwart 
one anether at the ſame Time, and upon the ſame 
Point, forming right Angles; where what one Bullet 
ſhakes, the other beats down, 

BATTERY Ad Enfilade, is one which ſweeps the whole 
Length of a ſtrait Line, a Street, Sc. © 
«hg: en Echarp, is that which plays ob- 

uely. | 

BaTTERY de revers, or murdering Battery, is one 
that plays on "the Back of any Place; and being 
placed on an Eminence, ſees into it. mW 
BarrERV Joint, or par Camarade, or Carmaretta, 
is when ſeveral Guns play at the ſame Time upon 
one Place, | * 
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BATTERY en rouage, is that, uſed to diſmount the 


Enemies Cannon. | 


LopomznT,.is a Work caſt up by the nchen. 
Olt, 


during their Approaches, in ſome dangerous 
which they have gained, and where it is abſolutely 


to ſecure themſelves againſt the Enemies 


Fire; as in a Covert- way, in a Breach, the Bottom of 
a Moat, or any other Part gained from the Beſieged. 
Lodgments are made by caſting up Earth, or by Ga- 
bions, or Paliſades, 
lets, or any Thin 
in the Place they 

ed to keep. 


Note, That Gabions are large Baſkets, made of Oſier 


ool-packs, Faſcines, Mante- 
capable of covering Soldiers, 
ve gained, and are determin- 


Twigs, woven of a cylindrical Form, ſix Foot 
high, and four wide; . which being filled with 
Earth, ſerve as a Defence, or Shelter from the E- 
They are commonly uſed in Batte- 
ries, to ſcreen the Engineers, c. in order to which, 
one is placed on either Side each Gun, only leaving 
Room for the Muzzle to appear through, There 
are alſo a ſmaller Sort of Gab:ons, us'd on Parapets, 
Trenches, Sc. to cover the Muſqueteers ; being 
placed fo cloſe, as that a Muſket can but juſt peep 
through. They alſo ſerve as a Parapet on Lines, 
Lodgments, Sc. where the S proves too 
hard to dig into. To render the Gabions uſeleſs, 
they endeavour to ſet them on Fire, by throwing 
pitch'd Faggots among them. 

Faſcines, are ſmall Branches of Trees, or Bavins, 
bound up in Bundles; which being mixed with 
Earth, ſerve to fill up Ditches, to ſcreen the Men, 
make the Parapets of Trenches, Fc. Some of them 


are dipped in melted Pitch or Tar; and being ſer 


on Fire, ſerve to burn the Enemies Lodgments, or 
other Works. A pen Faſcine, 'is a Foot and a 
half about: A Faſcine for Defence two or three 
Foot, 

A Gallery is a cover'd Walk, or Paſſage made a- 
croſs the Ditch of a Town beſieged, with Tim- 
ber faſten'd on the Ground, and plank'd over. 
The Sides of the Gallery are to be Muſket-Proof, 
and conſiſt of a double Row of Planks, lin'd with 
Plates of Iron; and the Top is ſometimes covered 
with Earth, or Turf, to hinder the Effect of the 
Stones, artificial Fires, &c. of the Enemies. 
Galleries are chiefly uſed to ſecure and facilitate the 
Miner's Approach to the Face of the Baſtion, over 
the Moat, which is already ſuppoſed to be filled up 
with Faggots and Bavins, and the Artillery of the 
oppolite Flank diſmounted : Sometimes it is called 
a Traverſe. The Gallery of a Mine, denotes the 
Branch, or that narrow Paſſage under Ground, 
leading to a Mine, carrying on under any Work 
deſign'd to be blown up. The Beſiegers, and Be- 
ſieged, do each of them carry Galleries, or Branches 
under Ground, in Search of each other's Mines, 
which ſometimes meet and deſtroy each other. 

Epaulment, is a Side-work haſtily thrown up, to 
cover the Cannon or the Men. - It is made either of 
Earth thrown up, of Bags filled with Sand or Earth, 
or of Gabions, Faſcines, &c. with Earth, of which 
latter Sort, the Epaulments of the Places of Arms 
for the Cavalry, behind the Trenches, uſually are. 

Mantelets, are a Kind of moveable Parapets made 
of Planks, about three Inches thick, nailed one 
over another, to the Height of almoſt fix Foot, 
Free caſed with Tin, and ſet upon little Wheels; 
o that in a Siege, they may be driven before the 
Pioneers, and ſerve as Blinds to ſhelter them from 
the Enemies ſmall Shot. There are other Sorts of 
Mantelets, covered on the Top, whereof che Mi- 
ners make uſe to approach the Wall of a Town 
or Caſtle. 


Mine, is a ſubterraneous Canal, or, Paſſage dug 


under the Wall, or Rampart of a Fortification, in- 
| tended to be blown up by Gunpowder. The Alley 


or Paſſage of a Mine, is uſually about four Foot 
ſquare ; at the End of this is the Chamber of the 
— "8 D * | | | Mine, 
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Mine, which is a Cavity about five Feet in width 
and in length, and about fix in height; and here 
the Gun-powder is beſtowed. The Sauciſſe of the 
Mine is the Train; for which there is always a 
little Aperture left. There are various Kinds of 
Mines, which acquire various Names; as royal 
Mines, ſerpentine Mines, forked Mines, according 
as their Paſſage is ſtrait, CER, winding, Sc. 
They are either dug within the Body of the Earth, 
as thoſe made by the Beſieged to blow 1 
Works of the Beſiegers, before they make a Lodg- 
ment on the Covert-way ; or in Eminences and 
riſing Grounds, as to make a Breach in the Ram- 

rts, or to blow up Walls, c. To prevent the 

ffect of Mines, the Beſieged fink a Well or Pit, 
and a Gallery, till it meets the Enemy's Mine, and 
this is called Counter-Mine. 

Sap, denotes a Work carried on under Ground, 
to gain the Deſcent of a Ditch, Counterſcarp, or 
the like. It is perform'd by digging a deep 
Trench, deſcending by Steps from Top to Bottom, 
under a Corridor; carrying it as far as the Bottom 
of the Ditch when that is dry, or the Surface of 
the Water when wet. When the Covert-way is 
well defended by Muſketeers, the Beſiegers make 
their Way down into it by ſapping. When they 
are got near the Foot of the Glacis, the Trench is 
carried on directly forwards ; the Workmen cover- 
ing themſelves with Blinds, Wool-packs, Sand- 
bags, and Mantelets upon Wheels. They alſo 
make Epaulments or Traverſes, on each Side, to 
lodge a good Body of Men. The Sap is uſually 
made five or ſix Fathom from the ſaliant Angle of 
the Glacis, where the Men are only cover'd ſide- 
ways; for which Reaſon they lay Planks over-head 
with Hurdles, and Earth above them. When they 
have forced the Enemy to quit the Covert-way, the 
Pioneers immediately with Sand-bags, Wool-packs, 
or other Fences, make a Lodgment, and cover 
themſelves as well as they can, from the Fire of 
the oppolite Baſtion. 


Thus informed of almoſt all that is neceſſary to 
carry on the Siege, we'll open the Trench, from 
$o0 to 1000 Paſſes of the Counterſcarp ; tho' this 
is not a general Rule ; (for ſometimes it is better to 
open it as near the Place as poſſible) there muſt be 
prepared, from the very Beginning, at the Tail of 
the Trench, a Place of Faſcines, Sacks of Earth, and 
the like, for a ſecure Retreat againſt the Cannon of 
the Place, for thoſe who cover the Works, who are 
moſt Cavalry, for the Infantry is commanded to the 
Approaches; hence a Trench is dug, four Feet deep, 
and which has, at the Beginning, but four or ſix Feet 
in width; the Earth being thrown up on the Side 
of the Place. That Trench is ſeldom made longer 
than 40 Yards, and always made in the Night; 
taking all the Precautions imaginable to hinder it trom 
being enfiladed, either from the Place, or from the 
Counter-Approaches, the Beſieged could build. 

The next Day ſhall be ſpent in enlarging the 
Trench, made at Night, to ſix or eight Feet, if poſ- 
ſible, and to raiſe the Covert of the Place of Arms 
for the Horſe. The Guard of the Trenches is firſt 
to be weak in Foot, and ſtrong in Horſe, eſpecially 
in the Day-time, and in a plain Country. The firſt 
Day there ſhould not be above fifty or ſixty Foot, 
with a Captain and a Lieutenant, left at the Head of 
the Workmen ; but the Guard ought to be made fo 
ſtrong of Horſe, that there ſhould be nothing to 
fear: The Advantage is, that the Horſe may keep 
at a great Diſtance trom the Place, and yet come up 
Time enough to relieve the Trenches, it the Enemy 
fally ; whereas the Foot, who cannot march ſo faſt, 
would be obliged to ſtand within Falconet Shot of 
the Place: But it is very rare to find a Plain ſo open, 
that there 1s no Place to put the Foot under Covert, 
at leaſt if they lie flat; but yet the Foot ſhould be 
ſpared as much as poſſible the firſt Days, and a ſmall 
Number be put upon Guard, being always much 


a ſmall Muſket-Shot from the Gatriſon 
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more” fatigued in a Siege of any an 
the Flore n Conitituanite' ts 
A ſmall Redoubt muſt be made the cod N, | 
| 
drawn from the Place of Arms of r N 
Redoubt, and in the midſt of it a Place ts tO the 
the Foot, which will ſerve only for the +2 fr 
the Siege, as 1s uſual in all diſtant Work becz y of 
Guards of the Trenches are continuati? ule the 
nearer ; befides, it is uſeful forme Days f cry'd Wy, 
diers, and ſerves afterwards to lodge the Sur the Sol. 
of whom muſt be always in the Trenches em, ſome 
Soldiers may not leave their Work to go fit f. i 
ſions to their Quarters. The ſecond Day re Proyi. 
Foot may be left in the Works of the x 2 of 
and a ſmall Body of Horſe in the Place 55 
till it is finiſhed, which is generally the thig ums, 
The Trenches are not to be much adv Day, 
third Night, if the Garriſon be ſtrong, bur gd dle 
doubt muſt be made tenable, the Place of Ac. Re. 
the Horſe and Foot raiſed, and a Line of | wh for 
or fifty Paces advanced. The Intrench- wa ” in 
go into the Place of Arms, but there mul KW way 
quettes ſupported with Stakes, Faſcines, and Ban. 
bags, for the Muſketeers to fire over the P Sand. 
they muſt be quite open behind, that the Rats Pet; 
may go out into the Plain, and the Horſe bear oo 
the Enemy, if they ſhould come into them The 
muſt be Places enough in Number and Largenck «, 
contain all the Guard of Foot, which muſt be th 1 
at every Attack, or in the Redoubts, but neve * 
the Trenches, unleſs when near the Place: at ale 
Time the Muſketeers ſhould be lodged there to 
upon the Enemy, 


Note, That Redoubt, or Redoute, is a 

Fort, without any Defence but in gd: + 15 
Trenches, Lines of Circumvallation, Contravalla- 
tion, and Approach; as alſo for the lodging of 
Corps de Garde, and to defend Paſſages. In 
marſhy Grounds, Redoubts are often made of Stone. 
work, for the Security of the Neighbourhood ; 
their Face conſiſts from ten to fifteen Fathom , 
the Ditch round them, from eight to nine Feet 
broad and deep; and their Parapets have the fame 
Thickneſs, 


Tf the Trench can be advanced the third Night, 
to the Ground where the General ſhall think fit to 
— the firſt Battery, it muſt be begun the aid 

ight. Batteries cannot have much Effect, if they 
are above a hundred and fifty Feet from the Place 
in a plain Ground, and this is generally the Work 
of the fourth Night. The Battery is to be incloſed 
between a Redoubt and the Trenches ; and the In- 
tent of this Battery is to beat down the Parapets of 
the Enemy, and to diſmount their Cannon that com- 
mands the Trenches. All the Cannon for Batteries 
are generally planted there, both to incommode the 
Enemy, and to maſter their Cannon; and tho' the 
Place be but poorly provided with Artillery, yet it 
will prevent this Battery doing any Service, unlels it 
has many Cannon : The Batteries neareſt the Place 
are leaſt expoſed, becauſe ſeen from feweſt Places; 
and the Cannon of the Garriſon being generally 
planted high, either on Cavaliers, or on high Ram- 
parts, they cannot do Execution near the Place. 

The fifth Night a Redoubt muſt be made on the 
Wings of the Battery, and a Line carried forwards 
as far as may be; and if the Parapets of the Re- 
doubts, and Places of Arms are to be raiſed, ſome 
Workmen muſt be ſent thither. 
Three Nights, and two Days, 
in putting Batteries into good Condition; 


are generally ſpent 
and the 


third Night the Guns are planted ; but if Care be 
taken, then Batteries of two or three Cannons May 
finiſhed in two Nights and one Day. 
The Trenches are to be carried on, 
Arms made the ſixth Night. 
A Redoubt ſhall be made the ſeventh Night, and 
all behind is put into a good Poſture. 


and a Place of 


The 
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hes ſhall be carried on the eighth Night, 
„ —1 Place of Arms made within a hundred 


Paces of the Glacis. 


„ That the more the Approaches are advanced, 

W . they muſt be. * the Beginning they 
are made greater by Degrees; ſo that having at 
fr{t but four Feet in Width, they are made, after- 
wards, from eight to nine Feet broad, that the Can- 
non may be tranſported that Way to the Batteries. 
That the Places of Arms muſt be, as much as 2 
ſible, over- againſt one another, that they may flank 
one another, tho* Traverſes muſt be put to thoſe 
Places of Arms, to ſhelter thoſe poſted in them 
againſt the Bombs. That the Approaches muſt 
interſect one another; and every where, if racti- 
cable, there ought to be deep Places, cover'd with 
Trees, and Earth, againſt the Bombs; and that if 
a Ditch muſt be conducted directly towards the 
Place, it is proper it ſhould be made towards the 
End of the Faces of the Ravelin, towards the An- 
gles of the Epaule of the Baſtion, and obliquely 
towards the Points of the Ravelin ; but an Engi- 
neer mult be very exact in tracing them. 


Note, alſo, That theſe Rules are to be follow'd with 
regard to the Batteries: 1. Thoſe made to beat 
the Place, ought not to be above 500 Paces di- 
ſtant from it. 2. The Beginning of the Breach 
can be made at 300 Paces. 3. To end the Breath, 
Batteries muſt be erected on the Glacis, carried off 
from the Counterſcarp. 4. Againſt Works lined 
with Stone, the Batteries are erected perpendicu- 
larly, the Shots which ſtrike perpendicularly being, 
in that Caſe, the beſt: But againſt Works of Earth, 
it is beſt to diſpoſe them ſo, that it may be beaten 
with the heavy Cannon, perpendicularly, and on 
both Sides, alſo croſs-ways. 5. The Parapets muſt 
be very high and thick, well interwove with Hoſiers 
Twigs, and F aggots, and provided with good Em- 
braſures ; and, in Caſe of Neceſſity, there muſt be 
uſed Gabions and Wool-packs : There ſhould be 
always a Space from 18 to 24 Feet berween each 
Piece of Cannon, according to their Bigneſs; 
whence the Place of a Battery of 12 Cannons, of 
the ſecond Rank, muſt have 24 Yards in length. 
6. The Embraſures muſt be made from 2 to 3 
Feet broad on the infide, and from 10 to 12 on 
the outſide. 7. The Floor for the Cannons is 
compoſed of good Boards, and muſt be very even, 
that the Gunner may be more ſure in pointing his 
Cannon. 8. A Ditch muſt be made behind the 
Batteries for the Powder, the Infide very well lin'd 
with Boards, cover'd a-top with Cows Skins, and 
defended with Gabions, cover'd with Earth againſt 
the Bombs. There are alſo made behind the Bat- 
teries ſeveral Croſs-ditches, like the Approaches, 
where the Munition is diſtributed into ſeveral 
Places. 


As there is no poſitive Rule for advancing the 
Trenches, what has been ſaid may ſerve to give ſome 
Light into what may be done, as near as can be; 
and the Work may be advanced or retarded, accord- 
ing to the Strength or Weakneſs of the Place be- 
ſieged; according to the Defence it makes by Sallies, 
or firing from the Ramparts, or the Out-works; 


and according to the Eaſineſs or Difficulty in digging . 


the Trenches, or according to the Number of Men 
appointed for the Works, or according to their 
Work, as they are well directed and paid. 

There muſt be more or leſs Redoubts and Places of 
Arms, as the Danger of Sallies may be greater or 
{maller : And for the better carrying on the Work. 
in advancing the Trenches, till it be brought within 
two hundred Paces of the Place, a Serjeant ſhall be 

ed at Night with fifreen Men, at the Head of the 
orkmen, ſupported by a Lieutenant and thirty 
Men ; on the Right of them a Battalion, and another 
on the Left, lying flat on the Ground. g 
When the Works are advanced near the Place, if 


there be no Ridge of Ground, or a Hollow capable 
of covering Men, a Serjeant and fifteen Men only 
ſhall be poſted at the Head of the Work, and Bat- 
talions, in the neareſt Places of Arms, and behind the 
Redoubts, which are neareſt the Place, to ſuſtain 
the Workmen, in Caſe of a Sally; and great Care 
muſt be taken that they do not ſhew themſelves upon 
falſe Alarms, which the Enemy will make, to fire 
with their Cannon and ſmall Shot upon the Battalions, 
when expoſed, | 

If the Lines drawn from the laſt Place of Arms, 
cannot come within four or five Paces of the Foot of 
the Glacis, one, or rather two Saps ſhould be made 
toward the Angle, till you are within the faid Di- 
ſtance, and from thence you muſt attempt to lodge 
yourſelf on the Covert-way, which is generally the 
moſt difficult and bloody Action of a Siege; and 
which is done in ſeveral Manners. For ſome are for 
marching bare-faced to diſlodge the Enemy, when the 
Trench is within 12 or 15 Feet of the Glacis, and 
make a Lodgment on the Angle at the ſame Time. 
Others, to ſave their Men, are for proceeding to the 
Glacis, by way of 1 and then ing a Fourneaux, 
or ſmall Mines, lodge themſelves on their Ruins; 
ſome are for making the Lodgments by Day, and 
ſome by Night : The beſt Way to make them is by 
open Force, without making Saps, or Fourneaux, 
and to attempt them by Night ; and tho* more Men 
are loſt this Way than the other, yet much Time is 
ſaved, and the Danger is over in a few Hours; 
whereas if you proceed the other Way, more Men 
are loſt in the Sallies which the Enemy make, by fir- 
ing from the Place into the Trenches, and by the 
continual Fatigues the Soldiers endure in Sieges, than 
if you had made a Lodgment by open Force: But 
the Engliſh, Germans, and Dutch, are of a contrary 
Opinion, judging it more ſafe to make their Lodg- 
ments by Saps. 

For the better making them, it will be proper that 
the Line drawn from the large Place of Arms 'made 
laſt, oppoſite to the Angle ſaliant of the Covert-way, 
do run ten or twelve Fathom beyond the ſaid Angle, 
and be very wide, to contain a Body of Foot, that 
may ſuſtain the Lodgment. 

In the Line HI, ſhall be all neceſſary Proviſions, 
of Faſcines, Clay, Baſkets, Earth-ſacks, Barrels, Man- 
telets, Wheel-barrows, Chandeliers, Pick-axes, Spades, 
and Shovels, and a ſufficient Number of Workmen 
and fighting Men ſhall be added, who are to be diſ- 

ſed after this Manner : For Inſtance, ſuppoſe the 

uard of the Trenches to conſiſt of a thouſand Foot, 
and with them five hundred Workmen, they ſhall leave 
the Place of Arms between E and f, the Redoubt E, 
the Battery D, and all that is behind to be guarded 
by thoſe that are detached from all the Army, to 
ſuſtain the Battalions that mount the Trenches that 
Day, which is always to be practiſed upon the like 
Occaſion, A hundred Men ſhall be put into the Re- 
doubt G, two Hundred into the Place of Arms H, 
four hundred Muſketeers into the Line H L, to fire 
continually from thence ; and a hundred and fifty in- 
to the Line HI; a ſtrong Detachment ſhall be ap- 
pointed to make the Lodgment : And thus ordered, 
an Engineer in Armour, and a Serjeant with fifteen 
proved Men, ſhall firſt march to the Angle-ſaliant of 
the Covert-way,, from whence they ſhall make a 
Diſcharge upon the Defendants within, and drive 
them off, it their Number be ſmall: A Lieutenant 
with thirty Men ſhall ſuſtain him; and a Captain, 
with a Lieutenant or Enſign, and fifty Men, ſhall 
ſuſtain him : The reſt, commanded by a Field Of- 
ficer, ſhall be in two Bodies, one ſtronger than ano- 
ther, as the Enemy may be feared, either on the 
Right, or on the Left. of 

Each of theſe Bodies ſhall again be divided into 
two, commanded by Captains, that is, one third di- 
vided by the other two thirds; one of them in the 
Line H I, and the other in the Line HL, and ſhall 
draw up towards the open Country, leaving the Ban- 
quette to the Muſketeers, who are lodg'd there, to fire. 
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If the Serjeant who falls on at the Angle of the 
Covert-way, perceives that the Enemy is very ſtrong, 
then the two Bodies ſhall come out of the Trenches, 
and atrack the Covert-way, on the Right and Left of 
the Angle-ſaliant, as near as they can to the Angle- 
rentrant; and as ſoon as they have fired ſhall run 
upon the Enemy with Sword in Hand, that ſo the 
Fire of the Place of the Covert-way, and of the 
Half-Moons, on the Right and Left, may do the leſs 
Harm. 

Things of this Nature muſt not be undertaken, ex- 
cept they are carried on furiouſly ; for if the Enemy 
do line their Parapets well, their Muſketeers will 
wound Abundance of Men in a ſhort Time: And, 
during this Attack, all poſſible Diligence muſt be uſed 
in working at the Lodgment, which is to be made 
after the following Manner. 

When the Aſſailants, who are commanded to fall 
upon the Angle-faliant of the Covert-way, have beat 
off the Enemy, then the Lieutenant ſhall poſt himſelf 
on the Glacis, about fifteen or ſixteen Paces from the 
Angle, on that Side where there is moſt Danger of 
Sallies. He is to cover himſelf with two or three 
Mantelets in Front, and one or two by way of Em- 
palement, to be brought thither after him by the 
Workmen ; the Serjeant ſhall do the ſame on the 
other Side of the Angle, and the Captain ſhall enter 
the Trench, that he may be under Covert, being al- 
ways ready to ſuſtain the Lodgment, if the Enemy 
ſhould offer to diſpute it at handy Strokes. As ſoon 
as the Soldiers are cover'd, who fall on at the Angle, 
the Engineer ſhall make the Lodgment, which gene- 
rally begins by a Range of Wool-packs and Gabions, 
to be placed along the Covert-way, on the Top of 
the Glacis, within four or five Feet of the Edge of 
the Parapet, and the Lodgment to be four or five 
Fathom long on each Side the Angle, which he cauſes 
to be done at the ſame Time by two Conductors of 
the Works, who make the Workmen fill the Gabions 
with Earth as faſt as poſſible, every Man bringing a 
Bag of Earth, which he throws into the Gabions. 
Thirty-two Men ſhall follow the Lieutenant, who 
commands the Forlorn, carrying eight Mantelets, three 
to cover the Serjeant, and five tor the Lieutenant, 
over which ſome of them ſhall fire, and the reſt keep 
themſelves under Covert from the Shot of the Place. 
When the Workmen have placed the Mantelets, they 
ſhall fetch Bags of Earth to put into the Gabions, 
carried by thirry Workmen, tollow'd by two Hundred 
more, each carrying a Bag of Earth, that the Gabions 
may be ſooner fill'd. The reſt of the Workmen ſhall 
take Chandeliers and Faſcines, to make Empalements 
on the right and left of the Lodgment, from the 
Edge of the Glacis to the Foot of it; and when they 
have placed the Faſcines they have brought, the firſt 
turn on the Chandeliers; they muſt continually go 
for more till they have filled them. They who have 
carried on the Mantelets and Gabions, ſhall take 
Tools and work behind the Gabions, to fink and en- 
large the Lodgment; and they that brought the Sacks 
of Earth, ſhould go for Faſcines, and lay them on the 
Gabions, and alſo behind them, that the Lodgment 
may be ſoon in a Poſture of Defence, When the 
Chandeliers are filled,” they who brought Faſcines ſhall 
take Pick-axes and Shovels, and work behind to cover 
them with Earth, and fink and enlarge the Lodgment. 
The reſt of the Workmen ſhall be employ'd in mak- 
ing a Way or two from the Head of the Trench to 


the Lodgment ; and they muſt endeavour to make a 


of the Lodgment with Sand-bags, or Baſkets, to lodge 
Muſketeers there. 

The Lodgment made on the Angles of the Covert- 
way, before the Point of the Baſtion, are generally 
battered with Cannon from the oppoſite Flanks; and 
therefore, if the Place has Store of Artillery, there 
ſhall be as much Place left between the Edge of the 
Covert-way, and the Gabions, as will make the Pa- 
rapet Cannon- proof. 

If there be a Half moon fronting the Place you at- 


Banquette before the Day appears, and ſet the * 
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tack, with a Covert-way before 
Lodgment there, 4 you — On muſt Make 3 
ſaliant, before the Baſtion ; or rather the Angle. 
Time, if you have Men, and Neceſſati at the 
. both Lodgments. es enough, to 
you carry on two or three A 
Place, make a Lodgment from Gy in 
Time, to divide the Enemy's Forces dhe fame 

They who are for making this Sort of Loden 
in open Day, will have the Trenches Carried ent 
Foot of the Glacis, and then all the Tr d the 
can muſt fire upon the Town, being ad we thr 
keteers, and Uſe be made of all the C With Mud: 
Men in Armour, that is Muſket- 
diers, muft be ſent to drive away the 
the Angle: ſaliant, and at the fame Time a N. of 
made with Gabions and Sand-bags, to exten d Sent 
two Fathoms on each Side of the Angle Wour 
Thing being done in open Day, it is almoſt this 
ſible to prevent thoſe that work at the 1 
from being kill'd or wounded, either by thoſe Sment 
Covert-way, or that man the Parapet of the Ha 
moon, or of the Place; and though the Loder, 
ſhould take Effect at the firſt, by furpriſing hr 
my, yet if they have any Courage, they will — 
and demoliſh it, which may be done with à ſmall Lok 
being expos'd to on tew Men only, who are — 
tain'd in an imperfect Lodgment, and 
with Workmen. F e 

The greateſt Advantage of attemptin 
Lodgments in the Night is, that nr ac 1. — 
has ſtrong Bodies in the Covert-way, Battalions are 
ſent on the Right and Left to mix with them, which 
cannot be undertaken in the Day-time, by reaſon of 
the Fire of the Place; beſides the Lodgments may be 
m__ larger by Night, and therefore the more te. 
nable. 

In order to make the Lodgments, by gaini 
Ground without open Force, the Trenches muſt be 
carried on to the neareſt Place that may be, without 
expoſing them to enfilade ; then three or four Saps 
mult be carried on by Steps, deſcending directly to- 
wards the Angle-ſaliant of the Covert-way : They 
are made by driving a Mantelet, ſet on two Wheels 
before them, or elſe rouling along a Sauciſe, and 
placing Faſcines or Gabions on the Right, or Left, as 
they draw near the Place, and Blinds at certain Di- 
ſtances, to prevent the Enemy from looking into the 
Trenches : This Work muſt be continued Day and 
Night, and the Men being relieved from Time to 
Time, that being always freſh they may do the more 
Work. When the Sap has been carried on eight or 
ten Fathom, Lines muſt be drawn on the right and 
left, Parallel to the Place, and four or five Fathom 
long, which are made ſmall Places of Arms to con- 
tain ſome Soldiers, both to ſuſtain the Head of the 
Work, and make the neceſſary Proviſions for ad- 
vancing it. When you come within a Stone's Throw 
of the Covert-way, the Sap mult be cover'd with Clay, 
and ſome Earth thrown at the Top of them, to de- 
fend them againſt Stones, and Hand-granadoes: And 
when you come to the Foot of the Glacis, you mult 
begin the Fourneaux, which are ſtill to be carried on 
deſcending, to avoid the Counter-Mines ; and that 
having more Earth upon them, they may take the 
more Effect ; and they muſt be carried far enough to 
blow up the Parapet of the Angle. | 

When the Fourneaux are carrying on from middle 
Lines, the other Saps muſt be carried on as far as 
may be on the Glacis; and Mines muſt alſo be car- 
ried on to diſappoint the Enemy, if you apprehend 
that he will 5 other Fourneaux. 

As ſoon as the Fourneaux are ready, they muſt be 
ſprung by Night or Day, and armed Workmen ſhall 
be ſent at the fame Time, ſuſtained by good Sol 
diers, to place ſome Gabions on the Part demo- 
liſh'd by the Fourneaux, and to fill them with Earth, 
which may be eaſily done, becauſe the blowing UP 
will looſen it all. 25 

To favour this Sort of Lodgment, it would — 
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; e another half Way up the Glacis, raiſing 
ani. way high as that of the overt-way, fo that 
che latter being overthrown by the Fourneaux, the o- 
cher might ſee into the Covert- way; and having thus 
made one on each Side of the Angle, you would be 
Maſter of the Covert-way without Loſs of Men. 4 

The lpconveninncy, of making Lodgments on the 
Counterſcarp after this Manner is, that Saps being 

by few Men, the Enemy may ſend as many to 
op ſe you, either above or under Ground, which is 
on for them, and ſo diſappoint your Fourneaux, or 
up the Head of your Saps. 

As ſoon as the Lodgment is finiſhed, there muſt be 

carried on, both to go down into the Covert- 
way, and to continue the Lodgments on the Top of 
the Glacis. The Deſcent into the Covert-way muſt 
be very deep, that it may not be ſeen by the oppoſite 
Flank, and not be open'd till Night-tall, at which 
Time a Traverſe is to be made on each Side, and the 
Head of the Lodgment on the Edge of the Ditch. 
While one Part of the Workmen is employ'd about 
the Lodgment, the reſt are to carry on the Trenches 
along the Edge of the Glacis, which muſt be done by 
Sap, if the Enemy make a good Defence ; but if they 
make 2 bad one, this Lodgment muſt be done like 
that of the Angle, that is, with Gabions filled with 
| Gia and the Empalements with Chandeliers full of 

aggots. 


Note, That a Chandelier is a wooden Frame, whereon 
are laid Faſcines or Faggots, to cover the Work- 
men inſtead of a Parapet. Chandeliers are ſome- 
times alſo made to prevent the Enemy from ſeeing 
what paſſes within. The Difference between Chan- 
deliers and Blinds conſiſts in this, that the former 
ſerve to cover the Pioneers before, and the latter 
alſo cover them over Head. 


If you would attack the left Face of the Baſtion, | 


the Lodgment R ſhall be made a Battery to diſmount 
the Guns on the oppoſite Flank, and ruin it as much 
as may be. While the Battery R is firing, the Lodg- 
ment V is to be made to cover it, from whence the 
Traverſe X, ſhall be drawn and made Cannon-Proof. 
The Battery ſhall be encloſed behind, by the Line Y, 
and if the Enemy be ſtrong and daring, the Redoubr 
Z ſhall be made to ſecure the Batteries againſt Sallies, 
and all the Head of the Trenches. When the Ba 

R is finiſhed, and ſecured by Works, the Line S8 

be puſhed on towards the Gorge of the Half Moon, 
and Deſcents and Traverſes ſhall be made into the Co- 
vert way at 3 and 4, as alſo the Line 2, If you are 
incommoded by the Enemies Traverſes in the Covert- 


way, they muſt be attacked in the Rear by Night, and 


when they are diſlodged, you may lodge yourſelf there, 
if the Head of the Work be not LEP or elſe you 
muſt raze them. 

The Lodgments on the Covert-way of the Half- 
Moon, which are of the ſame Nature 4s thoſe that 
are made on the Angle that covers the Point of the 


Baſtion, are to be Pg firſt if you can only make 


one at once, or both together, provided that you 
have Men enough to carry on both. There muſt be 
Trenches along the Edge of the Glacis, and in the Co- 


vert-way, to meet at the Gorge with thoſe made be- 
fore the Face of the Baſtion. 


If the Half-Moon can be batter'd with Cannon, 
the Parapet beaten down, the Deſcent into the Ditch 
aly, and little or no Water in it, then you may 
march boldly, and lodge yourſelf on it, being pro- 
vided with all Things neceſſary to make a good 

gment, and a Way to go to ard come from it, 
under Covert, If the Ditch of the Place is full of 
Water, and the Enemy can have no Communication 
with it but by Boats, there will be no very great 
cr in attempting this Sort of Lodgment ; but if 

te Ditch be dry, or if the Enemy have one Side of 
the any ee to ſuccour the Half-Moon, and 
arriton is ſtrong, it muſt be attem ith 
more Precaution. 7 ; ae 


Whey the Lodgments are made on the Top of the 
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Glacis, and the Bottom of the Covert-wiy,” If the 
Ditch be dry, you muſt make two or three Peſdents 
into it, Which may be cover'd with Madriers that are 
Proof; then make a Gallery or Sap at the Bottom, 
throwing Earth on them, and having ſprung a Mine, 
give the Aſſault towards Night, to lodge yourſelf 
there, as ſhall be thought convenient. ng 6" 
Note, That a Madricr is a thick Plank, ſometimes 
armed with Iron Plates, having a Cavity ſufficient 
to receive the Mouth of a Petard when charged; 
with which- it is applicy oppo a Gate, or other 
Body deſigned to be broke down, Madrier de- 
notes alſo a long and broad Plank uſed for ſup- 
porting the Earth in Mining, carrying on Sape, 
making Caponiers, Galleries, and the like. t 
Madriers, in this Place, are Planks lined with Tin, 
and covered with Earth, ſerving as Defences againſt 
artificial Fires, in Lodgments, c. where there is 
Need of being cover'd over Head. 


The better to underſtand what Sort of Lodgriithts 
are to be made, you muſt firſt conſider whether the 
Half Moon is retrenched or not; after what Manner, 
whether the Ditch of the Place be dry or full of Water; 
whether the Enemy can ſuccour the Half Moon, or 
have no Way left to come at it. If the Half Moon is 
retrenched, you muſt know what Sort of Retrench- 
ment it is. Though the ſureſt Way is to make two 
Mines at all Half Moons, that ſhall be thought retrench- 
ed ; the one as near the Gorge as poſſible to blow up 
the Traverſes or Retrenchments, and the other to- 
wards the Angle, to hinder the Enemy from making 
the Retrenchment a Reverſe; and alſo becauſe the 
Lodgment made on the Angle, cannot be ſeen from 
the Place, as thoſe can which — make on the Face, 


moſt of which are expoſed to View. When you have 
mounted on the Ruins of the Mine, if you can per- 
ceive that the Retrenchments are not well fini or 


tenable, you 'muſt endeavour to carry them at the 
ſame Time ; and if the Ditch of the Place be full of 
Water, and the Enemy have no Communication left to 
come at it, then you may make a Lodgment as large, 
or as ſmall as you pleaſe, or in what Part you pleaſe, 
provided you carry on a Trench to go to it under 
Covert. | | 
If you attack the right Flank, and the Enemy is 
Maſter of the Covert-way which leads to the Left, 
then your Lodgment muſt be made on the Top of the 
Parapet, at the End of the Face next the Gorge, to 
ſweep the Covert-way through which the Enemy might 
return; and if you can, you muſt, at the ſame Time, 
make a Lodgment at the Foot of the Rampart on the 


Edge of the Water. If there be a Bridge of Commu- 


nication between the Place and the Half Moon, a 
Lodgment muſt be made at the Head of it. If you 
think you cannot ſufficiently ſecure the Lodgtnents, 
either at the Head of the Bridge, or at the Communi- 
cation of the Covert- way of the Half- Moon; then the 
firſt Night let a Lodgment be made only on the Ef- 
fect of the Mine, and if the Ditch of the Half Moon 
be full of Water, you muſt endeavour to make the 
Paſſage eaſy. | 

To paſs the Ditches of Half Moons, when they are- 
full of Water, after you have made the Deſcents on 
the Edge of the Water, Faſcines, loaded with Stones, 
muſt be thrown into the Ditch, till they are above 
Water, and then Earth or Stones caſt over both to ſettle 
them; and to prevent their being burnt, and an 
Empalement made with Earth and Faſcines next the 


Place. The Work is favoured by the Cannon, which 


muſt have beaten down all the Parapet of the Half 
Moon, and carried off the Baſkets ge ſer there 
to cover the Muſqueteers, and by the ſmall Shot poſt- 
ed along the Covert-way, both above and below; and 
if the Enemy lodge any Cannon on the Face of the 
Baſtion, to prevent you from paſſing the Ditch, you 
muſt raiſe Counter-Batteries on the Angle of the Co- 
vert-way to diſmount their Guns. If the Cannon and 
ſmall Shot cannot hinder the Enemy that are lodg'd 
in the Half. Moons, from firing on thoſe that work at 
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making the Paſſage of the Ditch, then, beſides the 
Empalement made againſt the Place, you muſt ſet on 
the other Side a Row of Chandeliers full of Faſcines, 
or a Range of very high Gabions, or two, one upon 
another, to hold up Clay covered with Earth, if the 
Half Moon is high; and if low, then Blinds will be 
ſufficient, that the Enemy may not fire on the Gallery, 
unleſs at the Head, where it is impoſſible to work 
without Danger. 

Half Moons that are low, occaſion more Trouble 
m paſſing the Ditch, than thoſe that are high, or if 
they have aFauſſe-braye, for it is almoſt impoſſible to 
paſs the Ditch without being cover'd forwards, which 
1s done by putting on Mantelets before the Men, 
when the Ditches are dry, or laying a great Heap of 
Faſcines at the Head of the Gallery, if they are wet. 
And whereas it is difficult to caſt Fafcines into the Wa- 
ter over the ſaid Heap, two Men, each of them with 
a very long Fork or Prong, are to take up a Faſcine at 
both Ends, well loaded, and fo throw it over the 
Heap into the Water, If the Ditches are dry, and the 
Retrenchments of the Half Moon be carried at firſt, 
you mult lodge yourſelf on them, it you can, or raze 
them, left the Enemy return to the Half Moon, and 
make uſe of them. If the Ditch of the Place be dry, 
and you can eaſily mount into the Half Moon by the 
Gorge, after forcing their Retrenchments you mult 
make a Lodgment on it, and its Communication by 
the firſt Eaſe, that you may be ſuccour'd by it, in 
Caſe of an Attack : From thence you muſt by De- 
grees puſh on Lodgments to the Gorge of the Half 
Moon, which you muſt quite incloſe with a Parapet, 
to prevent the Enemy from returning. If the Gorge 
of the Half Moon be lin'd with Stone next to the 
Place, and the Ground very high and ſteep, then as 
ſoon as the Retrenchment is forced, you may make a 
Lodgment on the Edge of it, becauſe the leaſt Work 
will deter them from coming to lodge themſelves 
there again. If they have any Traverſes in the Ditch 
of the Half Moon, or of the Retrenchments, then, as 
you pals the Ditch, you muſt empale yourſelf on that 
Side ; and to ſecure the Miners and the Work in the 
Ditch from Sallies, you muſt make an oppoſite Tra- 
verſe in the Ditch. | 

As ſoon as you are Maſter of the Half Moon, you 
muſt contrive to paſs the Ditch of the Place, in order 
to fix the Miner to the Face of the Baſtion; but before 
you attempt to paſs, Lodgments muſt be made all a- 
long the Covert-way, as done before to the Half 
Moon, both on the Top of the Glacis, and the Edge 
of the Ditch, 

If the Ditch is dry, and its Talus, properly called 
the Counterſcarp, is very ſteep, or faced with a Wall, 
you muſt begin the Deſcent from the Foot of the 
Glacis of the Covert-way, or farther off if the Ditch 
be very deep; if it were but eight or ten Foot deep, 
you might begin the Deſcent within the Covert-way. 
If the Enemy be .ſtrong and bold, ſeveral Deſcents 
muſt be made, that the Lodgments may be ſuccour' d 
with more Eaſe, and the Men in the Ditch. Among 
the ſeveral Deſcents, that in the Midſt is to ſerve to 
fix the Miner to the Baſtion, and the reſt to make 
Lodgments in the Ditch, which may be made with 
Chandeliers full of Faſcines, if it is ſo wide that the 
Enemy cannot throw Fire-works into it; but if they 
can, then they muſt be made of Gabions ſer one upon 
another, and covered with raw Hides, and Part of the 
Lodgments covered with Madriers, or Clays loaded 
with Earth. Muſket-Shot cannot well reach but from 
the Flank, againſt which you muſt empale yourſelf ; 
and the Thickneſs and Height of the Baſtion will hin- 
der the Enemy from looking into the Lodgment. 

If the Counterſcarp has ſo great a Talus or Slope, 
that there 1s no Difficulty in going up and down, Cuts 
muſt be made from the Top to the Bottom, of the 
tae Depth of a Man, covered with Madriers and Clays 
covered with Earth. | 
When the Ditch of the Place is full of Water, and 
tie Enemy not able to make any Sallies on the Works 
carried on, one Defcent will be ſufficient, in order to 
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lay over the Bridge or Gallery ths * 
Miner to the Baſtion : But the Galley -4 p * fi 

generally deſtroyed by the Effect of the M. bang 
cond Deſcent ſhould be made nearer 90 me, 2 ſe. 
and laid over a Bridge even with the 4. Angle, 
Water, loaden with Earth and 8 © Of the 


. t 5 
bear againſt the Ruins the Mine — _ —— it 
and this muſt not be made until that fon it; 


the Mine be finiſhed, that ſo the Caller, ch £28 ty 


ment made upon it, may cover thoſe Gy «ak: 


the ſecond Bridge from the M 

As ſoon as the Lodgments = Dr Flank, 
of a dry Ditch, the Miners are fixed to th Gore 
and covered from above with Madriers — 
reſt againſt the Wall, and which are caſas ich they 
that the Fire-works may not take hold of Pres In, 
the Cannon or Small Shot of the Flank, m em, and 
commode them. The Face of the Baſtion pits 
battered more towards the Flank, - at the pl. 
ſigned to fix the Miner, that the Ruins of ; N 
fall into the Ditch, may ſerve the Miner inftes] —_ 
Empalement againft the Flank: It is ; we of an 
make the ſame Ruin when the Ditch js full ok W. ns 
and Miners may ſwim over to lodge themſely _ 
Sometimes they may dig pretty far into the W 3 it. 
fore the Enemy can diſcover it; and havin ir be- 
Rope with them, may draw over their Tt p 
Ponton, and Madriers to cover them from N N 
caſe the Enemies ſhould diſcover their Work. Thar 
the Miners may pierce the Wall with more Eaſe, @ 
Cannon ſhould be planted on the Counterſca * 
poſſible, to the End, that the Wall being Fa 
ſhaken, they may find leſs Difficulty in boring it i! 
If the Enemy defend the Paſſage of the Ditch 
playing their Cannon on the Flank, notwithſtang; 
your Batteries on the Counterſcarp, or by burning the 
Blinds and Empalements made on the Bridge ; or b 
cutting off the Miners if the Ditch be dry; in tha 
Caſe a Gallery muſt be made. 

The Paſſage of the Ditch being ſecured, all poſſible 
Care muſt be taken to advance the Mines; and to 
oblige the Miners to work more vigorouſly, you muſt 
encourage them with Money. It is alſo expedient to 
enhance their Price according to the Expedition they 
make in finiſhing the Mine : As for Example, if they 
are to have fifteen Pounds for making a good one in 
three or four Days, promiſe them double if they per- 
form it in two. 

Opinions vary as to the Part of the Face of the 
Baſtion, to which the Miner is to be fixed : Some will 
have him towards the Angle, becauſe the Semicircle 
made in the Baſtion, by the Effect of the Mine, is 
not ſeen from the Baſtions of the Place: Others will 
have the Mine made nearer the Flank than the flanked 
Angle, to blow up the Retrenchment, if there be any. 

If the oppoſite Faces B and A, are attacked, the 
Miners will be better in the midſt of the Place, or ta- 
ther nearer the Flank, to ruin entirely the Face of the 
Baſtion, and the firſt Retrenchment, and to draw the 
nearer to the Gorge of the Baſtion, where is generally 
a ſecond Retrenchment. But if only one Face of the 
Baſtion be attacked on one Front of the Place, the 
Mine will be better at the Angle, to prevent the Ef- 
fect of the Mine's being laid in the View of the oppo- 
ſite Baſtion : Moſt Men deſiring that the Effect of 
the Mine may be great, making a large Breach in the 
Wall, and overthrowing Abundance of Earth, that 
there may be an eaſy Aſcent to the Baſtion, and 
many Men mount a-breaſt to make a Lodgment : But 
as the Lodgments deſigned on the Top of the Baſtion 
ſeldom ſucceed, and when they do, they are attended 
with a great Loſs of Men; it is better to make an 
indifferent Breach only to overthrow the Walll, to 
prevent Countermines ; and then begin another Mine 
on the Ruins, to be carried on into the Body of the 
Baſtion, to take the intended Effect. = 

Many Inconveniencies attend large Breaches, 7 
you fail to lodge yourſelf upon them : One 15 the - 
Deſcent it gives to the Belieged to come down ber 
the Lodgments you are making, or have made, ei - 
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at the Bottom, or half way up the Breach, in order to 


Miner. Another is, that the Enemy having 
— 21 1 on the Edge of the Mine, the larger 
ic is the more it overlooks all the Ruins of the faid 
Mine. Beſides, it muſt be conſidered, that to the End 
the Mine may have a great Effect, it muſt be carried 
far into the Earth, which often gives yon an Oppor- 
unity of diſappointing the Enemy's Counter mines: I 
would therefore make the Mine in the Wall, and af- 
ter the Effect, make a Lodgment at one third of the 
Height after this Manner. Ten or twelve ſturdy Sol- 
diers with Shovels, ſhall go as privately as poſſible, 
to level the Place where the Lodgment is to be made, 
{ that three or four Gabions may ftand on it, in a 
Range; then four Ranks of Gabions, at about ſeven 
or eight" Feet diſtance from one another, ſhall be 
puſhed on covered with Wool-packs ; and then two 
or three Soldiers ſhall throw Earth on them, to ſecure 
the Lodgment againſt every Thing that may be 
thrown | above. Thus four Ranks of Gabions 
covered, as heretofore deſcribed, will make three lit- 
tle Lodgments ; the middlemoſt ſhall ferve for the 
Miners, who ſhall preſently fall ro work to make a 
Mine in the Farth of the Baſtion; and the Lodg- 
ments on the Right and Leſt, ſhall each of them con- 
tain four or five Soldiers well armed, with Head- 
Pieces and \Breaſt-Plates, Muſket-Proof, and with 
Javelins and Piſtols. | 

For the greater Security, two Lines may be made 
at the ſame Time, one at the Angle, and the other 
towards the Orillon, that the ſecond Line may ruin 
the Retrenchments made within, as thoſe in the Bay 
ſtion A B C, which might be ruined by the Effect of 
the Mine, were it not for Fear they ſhould be diſap- 
pointed, and the Enemy be in a Condition to ruin 
the Lodgment on the Top of the Breach. 

If the Retrenchment be made as in the Baſtion C, 
and its Ditch deep, it will be hard to be Maſter of it, 
unleſs you lodge yourſelves on the Top of the Baſtion, 
after the firſt or ſecond Mine have taken Effect, 
There if you think you cannot eaſily begin a Mine at 
the Breach of the Rampart, you may carry it under 
the Ditch of the Retrenchment, ſpring it, and by 
that Means plant Cannon at the Top of the Baſtion, 
and batter the Retrenchment; or elſe make a Lodg- 
ment at the Edge of its Ditch ; then paſſing it, 25 
the Miner to the Retrenchment. While the firſt 
Mines are carrying on, it will be proper to begin 
other Mines in ſuch Places where the Effect of the 
firſt may not ruin them, ſo that the one may be uſed 
if the other be diſappointed ; or elſe by that Means to 
carry on Mines into the Body of the Baſtion, and yr 
der the Retrenchments, if it ſhould prove more p 
ticable that Way, than by the Breach the firſt Mines 
have made. 1 | Crone? : u 

If the Miner can be fixed to the Courtin, it will be 
of great Uſe, that being a Place behind which there 
are ſeldom any Retrenehments; but the Beſieged myſt 
make & very weak Defence if they permit the Miner 
to be fixed there. d 28k Pinie 

If there be a Gallery in the Thickneſs of the Wall, 
either of the Body of the Place, or of the detached 
Works, three Fourneaux ſhall be made at the ſame 
Time, upon one and the ſame Face, which ſhall only 
blow up the Thickneſs of the Wall as far as the Gal- 
lery ; and being laid open in three Places, the Middle 
may ſerve to fix the Miner again to make a large 
Mine, and the Holes on the Right and Left will pre- 
vent the Enemy from paſſing the Gallery, to obſtruct 
the Work of the Mine, But when the Out-works are 
taken, and a Breach made in the Baſtions, the Town 
generally ſurrenders. ont AT. 


Note, That a Breach is a Hole, Gap, or Aperture, 
. made in any Part of che Works 8 either 
by laying Cannon or ſpringing Mines, in order to 
ſtorm the Place, or take it by Aſſault | They ſay, 
make good the Breach, fortity the Breach; make a 
Lodgment on the Breach, &c. To clear the 
Breach, is to remove the Ruins, that it may be 


* 
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R 
the better defended. A practicable Breazh is that 
where the Men 1 and make a Lodgment. 

I 


A Breach ought to be: or 20 Fathom wide, The 
Aſſailants make their Way to it, by covering them- 
- ſelves with Gabions, Earth-Bags, Ge. 
Note alſo, That the Beſiegers encompaſs their Camp, 
to defend it againſt any Army that may attempt to 
relieve the Place with Lines of Grcumvallation, 
Countervallation, and Communication. A Line of 
Circumvallation, is a Line or Trench, with a Pa- 
rapet, which muſt be Cannon- Shot diſtant from 
the Place, ordinarily about twelve Feet broad, and 
ſeven deep; it is border d with a Breaſt -- work, and 
flanked with Redoubts, or little Forts, erected from 
Space to Space: It ſerves both to prevent any Suc- 
cour from being ſent into the Place, to keep in 
Deſerters, and prevent Incurſions of the Enemy's 
Garriſon. Care muſt be taken that the Line of 
Circumvallation never paſs by the Foot of an Emi- 
nence; leſt the Enemy, ſeizing on the Eminence, 
lodge there his Cannon, and command the Line. 
Countervallation, is a Counter-hne, or Ditch, made 
around a Place beſieged, to prevent the Sallies and 
Excurſions of the Garrifon when it is ſtrong. Along 
its Edge, on the Side of the Place, runs a Parapet ; 
and it 1s flanked from Space to Space, It is without 
Muſket-Shot of the Town, and ſometimes goes 
quite round it, ſometimes not, according as the 
General finds Occaſion, The Army forming a 
Siege, lies between the Lines of Circumvallation, 
and Counter vallation. The Lines of Communication 
are Trenches fix or feven Feet deep, and twelve 
broad, made between one Fort, or Work, and ano- 
ther; in order for a ſafe Paſſage between one 
Quarter and another. 


While a Place is beſieged, the Beſieged do not re- 
main idle Spectators, but work, likewiſe, on their 
ide, in their own. Defence, and to oppoſe the Be- 
egers, The Works they do, on that Occaſion, are 
Counter-approaches, Retrenchments, Caponieres, Counter- 

mines, Fougades, &c. | | | 

 CoUNTER-APPROACHES, are Lines or Trenches 
2 by the Beſieged, when they come out to attack 
e Lines of the Beſiegers in form. A Line of 
Counter-epproach, is a Trench which the Beſieged 
make, from their Covert-way, to the Right and Left 
of the Attacks, in order to ſcour or enfilade the 
Enemy's Works, It ſhould commence in the Angle 
of the Place of Arms of the Half-Moon that is not 
attacked; abovę 50 or 60 Fathom from the Attacks 
aig continued as far as ſhall be found neceſſary, in 
order to ſee the Enemy in his Trenches and Parallels. 
This Line muſt be perfectly enfiladed from Co- 
— and the Half Non. that if the Enemy 
get Poſſeſſion of it, it may be of no Service to him, 
In chis Line the Governor muſt frequently, in the 
Night- time, ſend ſmall Parties of Horſe and Foot, to 
drive the Workmen from their Poſts; and if poſſible 
ny of the Engineers, who have. the Direction of 
the Work. © 8 ee eee 
The Caron iERE, or Caponniere, is a.coyer'd Lodg- 
ment, funk four or five Feet into the Ground, en- 
compaſſed with a little Parapet two Feet high, ſerving 
to ſupport ſeveral Planks cover'd with Earth, The 
Caponiere is large enough to contain fifteen, or twenty 
Soldiers; and ig uſually placed in the Glacis, on the 
Extremity of the Counterſcarp, and in dry Moats; 
having little Embraſures for the Soldiers to fire 
througg. | De LENS 

* CounTER-MiNz, is a ſubterraneous Vault, runnin 
the whole Length of a Wall, three Feet ay — 
ale the 


ſix deep, with ſeveral Holes and Apertures 
contrived to prevent the Effect of in. 
Enemy ſhould make any to blow up the Wall; but 
this Sort of Counter-mine is now little in Uſe. The 
modern Counter-mine is a Well, or Pit, and a Gal- 
lery, ſunk on Purpoſe till it meets the Enemy's Mine, 
and prevent its Effect; it being firſt pretty well 
known .whereabouts it is. 

18 Fou o Apr, 
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Fouv op; or Fougaſſe, is a little Mine in manner 
of a Well, ſcarce exceeding ten Feet in width, and 
twelve in depth; dug under ſome Work, or Poſt, 
that is like to be loſt; and charged with Barrels, or 
Sacks of Gunpowder, cover'd with Earth: It is ſet 
on Fire, like other Mines, with a Sauciſſe. 


Note, That — is a long Train of Powder ſew'd 
up in a Roll of pitch'd Cloth, about two Inches in 
Diameter; ſerving to ſet Fire to Mines, or Caiſ- 

| ſons. The Length of the Sauciſſe is to extend from 

the Chamber of the Mine, to the Place where the 
Engineer ſtands to ſpring the Mine. There are 
uſually two Sauciſſes to every Mine, that if one 
ſhould fail, the other may take Effect. 


Note, That there are alſo Sauciſſons, which are a 
Kind of Faggots, made of thick Branches of Trees, 
or of the Trunks of Shrubs bound together ; 
whoſe Uſe is to cover the Men, and to ſerve as 
Epaulments. The Sauciſſon differs from a Faſcine, 
which is only made of the ſmall Branches, and by 
its being bound at both Ends and in the Middle. 
Antiently they made the Sauciſſon 46 Feet long, 
and 12 thick ; bound ſtrongly together with three 
Bands, ſtrengthen'd with Iron. 


Note, again, That having often mention'd Caſemate, 
in the Courſe of this Treatiſe, I muſt inform my 
Pupil, before I conclude it, that Caſemate is a Kind 
of Waulk, or Arch of Stone-work, in that Part of 
the Flank of a Baſtion next the Courtin; ſome- 
what retired or drawn back towards the Capital of 
the Baſtion ; ſerving as a Battery, to defend the 
Face of the oppoſite Baſtion, and the Ditch. The 
Caſemate, ſometimes, conſiſts of three Platforms, 
one above another, the higheſt being on the Ram- 
part ; but my O_— content themſelves to 
withdraw the within the Baſtion. The Caſe- 
mate is alſo call'd the low Place, and low Flank, 
as being at the Bottom of the Wall next the Ditch; 
ſomerimes retired Flank, as being that Part of the 
Flank neareſt the Courtin, and the Centre of the 
Baſtion ; it was formerly covg*d with an Epaul- 
ment, or a maſlive Body, either round or ſquare, 
which prevented thoſe without from ſeeing into the 
Batteries; whence it was alſo called cover d Flank. 
It is now rarely uſed, by reaſon the Enemy's Bat- 
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teries are apt to bury the Artilli hap: 
in the Ruins of the \ Vault. Reden po e 
 rible Smoke made by the Diſcharge of the (it te. 
tender it intolerable. to the Men, Hens, "non, 
of the antient cover'd Caſemates, later Faun al 
have contrived open ones, only guarded Sin 
rapet, c. Caſemate is alſo uſed for a Wo a Pa. 
ſeveral ſubterraneous Branches, dug in Mie With 
of the Baſtion, till the Miner is heard el 
and Air given to the Mine. « W 


Some Authors go back to the Beginn: 
World for the Author, or Origin, ofSinning of 
tefture, or Fortification. According to hes Archi. 
himſelf was the firſt Engineer ; and Par at. * God 
Garden of Eden, the firſt Fortreſs. » Of the 


on the Hint, in building the firſt City, G . 
after him came Nimrod, Gen. x. 10. then , 7. 


as Polyenus relates, Stratagem, lib. 8. . _ 
naanites, Numb. xiii. 19. Deut. i. 28, Dez * 2 
v. 9. Solomon, 2 Chron. Wi. 5. Rebobeam is 50. 
2 Chron, viii. 5. and other Kings of Judab and 
rael; and at length the Greeks and Roman, Vie, 
lib. 10. c. ult. and 10 k 3 

Such is the Series of thoſe who forti . 
which might be added Pharaob, 1 > 
the Iſraelites, who built the Cities of Pitbom, and 
Raamſes, Exod. i. 11. 

But how antient ſoever the ſurrounding of Cites 
with Walls, Towers, &c. may be, the Name Fortifi- 
cation, and the Art now underſtood thereby, are of 
no very old ſtanding. They had their Riſe fince the 
Invention of Cannons; the terrible Effects whereof 
render'd it neceſſary to change the Structure of the 
antient Walls, and add ſo many Things thereto, that 
thoſe Changes were thought enough to conſtitute a 
new Art, which was call'd Fortification, by the 
Strength it afforded thoſe in Cities, to defend them- 
ſelves againſt an Enemy. 

The firſt Authors, who have wrote on Fortification, 
conſider'd as a particular form'd Art, are Ramelli 
and Cutaneo, Italians , after them Errard, Engineer 
to Henry the Great, King of France; Stevinus, En- 
gineer to the Prince of Orange; Marolois, the Che- 
valier de Ville, Lorini, Coeborn, the Count de Pagan, 
and the Marſhal de Vauban: Which laſt two noble 


1— contributed greatly to the Perfection of the 
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OUNDERY, or Founpszy, (from the French 
0 A” + 2 * fuſe) is the Art of Melting 
and Caſting a rts of Metals ; icularly Br 
Iron, Bell-Metal, Sc. "oy PING 
The Artiſts, in this Arr, are call'd Founders ; and 
from their different Productions, are differently de- 
nominated ; as Founders of Small Works, Bell-Foun- 
ders, Gun-Founders, Letter-Founders, Figure-Caſters, 
&c. ſo that the Art of Foundery muſt be confider'd 
as divided into ſo many different Branches; each 
whereof will fall under our Conſideration ; after we 
have provided ourſelves with all the Utenſils and 
Tools belonging to the Art of Foundery, as a Fur- 
race, Moulds, a Preſs, &c. | 
The Furnaces of Founders, are various according 
to the different Kinds of Works to be caſt. | 
That uſed by the Founders of ſmall Works, is much 
like the Smith's Forge, with this only Difference, 
that the Fire is made on a Maſſive, built in a Cavity, 
in the Middle of the Furnace, to which the Pipe of 
the Bellows reaches. This Cavity goes to the Bottom 
of the Maſſive; acroſs the Middle of it is placed a 
Grate, which holds the Fire and the Crucible: And 
below is the Place for the Aſhes. 
The Statuaries or Figure-makers uſe two Kinds of 
Furnaces, One has its Aperture outwards, over 


uſed in them. Theſe Moulds are made 


—_ + 
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which is placed a Grate, to dry the Moulds. The 
other is made in manner of an Oven, with 
Apertures; one to put in the Wood, another for a 
Vent, and a third to run the Metal out at. : 
The Letter-Founders Furnace, wherein the Baſon 1s 
laced for the Metal to be melted in, is made of the 
e Matter as Crucibles, and is uſually eighteen of 
twenty Inches high, and ten or twelve in Diameter. 
An Iron Grate horizontally placed, divides it into T0: 
The lower Part ſerves to hold the Aſhes, and is fur- 
niſhed with a Hole to let in the Air. The mers 
put in the upper Part, through an Aperture 5 
over the Grate. An Earthen Pipe ſerves to can © 
the Smoak out at a Window, near which the m—_ 
is ordinarily placed. Laſtly, a Stone or W. e 
Stool, ſerves to ſupport the Furnace, and raiſe it to 
proper Height for the Workmen to work fencing, 
The Moulds are alſo different, according to 
different Kinds of Works to be caſt. thoſe 
The Moulds of Founders of Small Works, like 
of Moneyers, are Frames full of yellowiſh, prey 
ſoft, and greaſy Sand ; which, after it has an ww 
becomes quite black, by reaſon of the Charc 1 
by working 
and tewing this Sand ſeveral Times over o n er 
about a Rect ſquare, placed over a kind of more 
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into which it may fall from off the Board. This 
— performed with a Roller or Cylinder, about 
ewo Feet long, and two Inches in Diameter ; and a 
kind of Knife made of the Blade of a Sword: With 
theſe two Inſtruments they alternately roll and cut the 
Sand, and at length turn it down into the Box under- 
neath. Then taking a wooden Board or Table, of a 


Length and Breadth proportionable to the Quantity of 


| be caſt ; round this they p 
rt wad thus make a ſort of Mould. This Mould 
they fill with the Sand before prepared, and a little 
moiſtened. Which done, they take wooden or metal- 
line Models, or Patterns of the Things intended to be 
caſt, apply them on the Mould, and preſs them 
down into the Sand, ſo as to leave their Form indent- 
ed. Along the Middle of the Mould is laid half a 
little Cylinder of Braſs, which is to be the Maſter Jet, 
or Canal for running the Metal ; being ſo diſpoſed 
as to touch the Ledge at one Side, and only to reach 
to the laſt Pattern on the other, From this are aced 
ſeveral leſſer Jets or Branches, reaching to each Pat- 
tern, whereby the Metal is conveyed through the 
_ whole Frame. | | 
This firſt Frame thus finiſhed, they turn it upſide 
down to take out the Patterns from the Sand; in or- 
der to which, they firſt looſen them a little all round 
with a ſmall cutting Inſtrument. After the fame 
Manner they proceed to work the Counter-part, or 
other Half of the Mould, with the ſame Patterns, in a 
Frame exactly like the former; excepting, that it has 
Pins, which entring Holes correſponding thereto in 
the other, make, when the two are joined together, 
the two Cavities of the Pattern fall exactly on each 
other. | | 
The Frame thus moulded is _ to the 5 
or Melter, who, after enlarging the principal Jet, or 
Canal of the Counter-part, with a kind of Kal, and 
adding the croſs Jets, or Canals to the ſeveral Pat- 
terns in both, and ſprinkling them with Mill-duſt, 
ſets them to dry in an Oven. When both Parts of 
the Mond are ſufficiently dried, they join them toge- 
ther by means of the Pins ; and to prevent their ſtart- 
ing, Of ſlipping aſide by the Force of the Metal, 
which is to come in flaming-hot through a Hole con- 
trived at the Maſter Jet, they lock them in a kind of 
Prefs, either with Screws, or, if the Mould be too 
big, with Wedges. a e ee Df f 
There are two Sorts of Moulds uſed in caſting Sta- 
tues or Figures, viz. the inner Mould, or Core; and 
the outward Mould or Shell, . 1 RTE. 
The inner Mould or Core (thus called from Czur, 
as being in the Heart or Middle of the Statue) is a 
rude lumpiſh Figure, a little reſembling the Statue 
intended. It is raiſed on an Iron Grate, ſtrong enough 
to ſuſtain it, and is within-ſide by ſeveral 
Bars or Ribs of Iron; It may be made indifferently 
of two Sorts of Matters, at the Diſcretion of the 
Workman, wiz. Potters Clay mixed up with Horſe- 
dung and Hair, or of Plaiſter of Paris; mixed with 
tne Brick-duſt, 1 5 : E 1 Th 4 
Ide outward Adould or Shell, is a Kind of Coat or 
Cruſt laid over the Wax, (which Wax is a Repreſen- 
tation of the intended Statue) and which being of a 
ſoft Matter, and even at firſt liquid, eaſily takes and 
preſerves the Impreſſion of every Part thereof, which 
it afterwards communicates to the Metal, upon its tak- 
mg the Place of the Wax between the Shell and the 
_ The Matter of this outer Mould or Shell, is 
varied according as different Layers,” or Strata are a 
plied. The firſt is a Compoſition of Clay and old 
Crucibles, well grounded and ſifted,” and mixed up 
with Water, to the Conſiſtence of a Colour fit for 
panting. Accordimgly they apply it with a Pencil, 
laying it ſeven or eight Times over; letting it dry 
berwaxt whiles. For the ſecond Impreſſion,” they add 
Horſes Dung and Earth 3 -taftly, the Shell is finiſhed 
by laying on ſeveral more Impreſſions of this laſt 
r, made very thick with the Hand. 
The Shell thus finithed, is ſecured and ſtrengtchen- 
& by ſeveral Bands, or Girts of Iron wound around 


it, at half a Foot's Diftance hom one anbthes; and 
fattened at Bottom to the Grate under the Statue; 
and a-top to a Circle of Iron, where they all rer- 


Note, That if the Statue be fo big, that it would not 


be eafy to move the Moulds when thus provided, 
it muſt be wrought on the Spot where it is to be 
caſt. This is performed two Ways: In the firſt 
a ſquare Hole is dug under Ground, much N 
than the Mould to be made therein; and its Inſide 
lin'd with Walls of Free- ſtone or Brick, At the 
Bottom is made a Hole of the ſame Materials, with 
the firſt Furnace heretofore mentioned; in Which a 
Fire is to be lighted to dry the Mauld, and after- 
wards melt the Wax, Over this Furnace is placed 
the Grate ; and on this the Monld, &c. formed as 


above directed. In the other Way, it is ſufficient 


to work the Mould above Ground; but with the 
ſame Precaution of a Furnace and Grate underneath. 
When finiſhed, four Walls are to be run up around 
t ; and by the Side thereof a Maſſive, made for 
a melting Furnace: For the reſt, the Mcthod is 
the ſame in by | 


The Mould being ' finiſhed, and ipeloſed between 
four Walls, whether under Ground or above it; 4 
moderate Fire is lighted in the Furnace under it; and 
the Hole cover'd with Planks, that the Wax py 
melt gently down, and run out at . contrive 
for the Purpoſe, at the Foot of the Mould; which 
are afterwards very exactly cloſed with Earth, as ſoon 
as all the Wax is carried off. This done, the Hole 
is fill'd up with Bricks thrown in at Random, and 
the Fire in the Furnace augmented, till fuch'a Time 
as both the Bricks and the Mould become red-hor 
which ordinarily happens in twenty-four Hours: Then 
the Fire being nguiſhed, and every Thing cold 
again, they take out the Bricks, and fill up their Place 
with Earth, moiſten'd and a litle' beaten, to the To 


_ The Moviys of Letter Founder are partly of 
Steel, and partly Wood ; — ipal Parts whereof 
are, 1. Two Steel Plates, with each its Screw, to 
them faſt at a Diſtanee from the 2. Two 

d long Pieces. 3. A Piete call'd the Blank; which 

is what properly forms the Body of the Character, at 
the Extremity whereof the Matrice is put. 4. A Jet 
or Caſt; which is a Sort 'of little Funnel, to receive 
and _— the melted Matter to the Matrice. fg. A 
Regiſter, ſerving to rejoin the'two Parts of che Mould, 
after they have been opened to take out the Letters 
when caſt. On the Outſide of the ould are three 
other Pieces, via. the Bow at Bottom, and two 
Hooks a-top. The Bow is a thick Steel-Wire, two 
or three Lines in Diameter, and eight or ten Inches 
long, bent in manner of a Bow or Arch; whereof 
the lower Piece of Wood is, as it were, the Cord or 
String. One End is faſtened to the Board, and the 
other, which is left at Liberty, ſerves by its Spring or 
Elaſticity, to preſs and retain the Matrice of the Cha- 
racter againſt the Extremity of the Blank, where the 
melted Matter running in makes the Impreffion,- The 
Hooks a-top of the Nu are” alſo ef Wine, abdut 
the ſame Size with the Bow, and about an Inch and x 
half long; being faſtened, one of them to one Board, 
and the other to the other. Their Uſe is, $6) open 
the Mould, and to take out the Character when caſt, 
fo as the Workmen may not be incommoded with 
the He. f B 
From this Deſcri of all Sorts of Molds for 
Founders, of what Denomination ſoe ver, We'll paſs 
to that of their Pu Rss, which is aftrong ſquare Frame, 
conſiſting of four Pieces of Wood, 5 joined to- 
gether with Tenens, &c. This Preſs is of various 
— * * the B the Moulds; two of 
em are required to each Moniq, at the two Extremes 
whereof they are placed; 10 a8 that by driving wooden 
Wedges between the Moulds and the Sides of the 
Preſſes, the two Parts of the Mould wherein the 
12 F | Metal 
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Metal is to be run, may be preſſed cloſe together. 
Being thus provided with all theſe principal Uten- 

ſils, and likewiſe with Crucibles, Ladles, Sc. we'll go 
to work, beginning by the moſt eaſy Branch of Foun- 
dery, which is that of ſmall Works; and this by rang- 
ing our Moulds near the Furnace, to be in Readineſs 
to receive the Metal as it comes out of the Crucible, 
which muſt be an earthen One, about ten Inches high, 
and four in Diameter, When the Fuel in the Furnace, 
which is to be of dry Wood, is pretty well lighted, 
this Crucible full of Metal is put in the Middle, and 
cover'd with an earthen Lid; and to increaſe the 
Force of the Fire, beſides blowing it up with the Bel- 
lows, a Tyle is laid over Part of the Aperture, or Ca- 
"= the Furnace. 

he Metal being brought to a Fluid, the Crucible 
muſt be filled with Pieces of Braſs, beaten in a Mortar; 
put into the Crucible with a Kind of Iron Ladle, with 
a long Shank at the End thereof, formed into a Kind 
of hollow Cylinder, out of which the Piece is dropped ; 
which done, the Founder takes the Crucible out of the 
Fire, and carries it in a Pair of Iron Tongs (whoſe 
Feet are bent, the better to embrace the Top of the 
Crucible) to the Mould ; into which he pours it, 
through the Hole anſwering to the Maſter-Jet of each 
Mould ; thus he goes ſucceſſively from one to another, 
till his Crucible is emptied, or there is not Matter e- 
nough left for another Mould. Then caſting cold Water 
on the Moulds, they take the Frames out of the Preſſes, 
and the Caſt-works out of the Sand, which they work 
again for another Caſting. Laſtly, they cut off the 
Jets, or Caſts, and fell, or deliver them to thoſe who 
_ 'em, without any farther Repairing. 

rom this we'll paſs to the Caſting of Statues, or 
Figures, for Buſts, Baſſo-Relievo's, Vaſes, &c. for 
doing which, three Things are chiefly requir'd, viz. 
the Mould, Wax, Shell, and Coat ; we have already 
given the Method how to make the Mould, and 
Coat. Therefore it remains only, before we go to 
work, to obſerve, that the Wax, if it be a Piece of 
Sculpture, muſt be all of the Sculptor's own Hand, 
who uſually faſhions it on the Core itſelf ; though it 
may be wrought a-part in Cavities, moulded or form- 


ed on a Model, and afterwards diſpoſed and arranged 


on the Ribs of Iron over the Grate, as before; filling 
the vacant Place in the Middle, with liquid Plaiſter, 
and Brick-Duſt ; by which Means, the inner Mould, 
or Core, is formed, in proportion as the Sculptor car- 
ries on the Wax; which is to be of the intended Thick- 
neſs of the Metal, and by the Weight of the Wax us'd 
therein, is that of the Metal adjuſted; ten Pounds of 
this laſt, being uſed to one Pound of the former. 
When the Wax is finiſhed, they fit little waxen 
Tubes perpendicularly to it, from Top to Bottom ; 
to ſerve both as Jets for the Conveyance of the Metal 
to all Parts of the Work, and as Vent-holes to 

ive Paſſage to the Air, which would otherwiſe occa- 
fon great Diſorder, when the hot Metal comes to en- 
compals it. 

The Furnaces, Mould, and Coat, thus prepared, 
there remains nothing but to melt the Metal, and run 
it into the Mould, which is the Office of the Furnace 
above, with the three Apertures; and from that A- 

e appointed to run the Metal out at, and which 
is kept very cloſe all the Time the Metal is in Fuſion; 
a linrſe Tube or Canal is laid, whereby the molten Me- 
tal is convey'd into a large earthen Baſon over the 
Mould, into the Bottom of which, all the big Branches 
of the Jets, or Caſts, which are to carry the Metal in- 
to all the Parts of the Mould, are inſerted. Which 
Jets are all terminated or ſtopped with a Kind of 
Plugs, which are kept cloſe, that upon opening the 
Furnace, the Braſs, which guſhes out like a Torrent 
of Fire, may not enter any of them, till the Baſon be 
full enough of Matter to run into them all at once : 
Upon which Occaſion they pull out the Plugs, which 
are long Iron Rods, with a Head at one End capable 
of filling the whole Diameter of each Tube. The 
Hole of the Furnace is opened with a long Piece of 


1 


Iron, fitted at the End of each Pole. 
filled in an —_ - > 0 th Moutg 
The Work is now finiſhed, at lea 
longs to the Caſting, the reft being wa * V be. 
Carver's Buſineſs ;” who taking the Figure 0 tor s gr 
Mould and Earth it is encompaſſed wi hot the 
the Jets with which it appears covered Ones WS off 
pairs it with Inſtruments proper to his Art New re- 
Gravers, Puncheons, Sc. A chiſſet, þ 
Note, That the Solution, or meltin 
Means of Fire, is called Fiſſon, LE 2 by 
fuſio, of fundo, I pour. To give the Ore | Latin 
tallick Form, they fuſe it; when it is = 
metalline Subſtance being the heavieſt, fink; 
Bottom of the Furnace, the other terreſtia] * the 
riſing in Form of Scoria to the Surface. N 
imagined, that the Fuſion, and metall 
Ores, is wholly the Effect of Fire 
Theories of Fuſibility built on this Pri; 
it is a miſtaken one. Fire, no doubt, is Td 
cipal Agent; but Fire alone is not ſuffcient rin- 
Mineral or Piece of Metal not purified, being A 
alone in a Crucible, melts with a World of Diff f . 
and never becomes a perfect Metal; Copper 0 
for inſtance, being thus applied, its impure p 2 
forms a Scoria, and vitrifies ; the metalline "fray 
ſiding at the Bottom, under the Appearance of 1 
black Regulus. To promote the Fuſion, and Se. 
paration, they mix Coals, Stones, Cinders, or old 
Scoria along with the Ore, the inflammable Princi- 
ples in which by Help of the Fire, fuſes them per- 
fectly, ſets the heterogeneous Part at Liberty, and 
raiſes it to the Top. The general Reaſon of Fuſion 
is pretty eaſily aſſign'd. The Firmneſs or Solidity 
of a Body, arifes from the Force wherewith its Par- 
ticles cohere. And the Coheſion of all Bodies, is as 
the Quantity of Contact, to the component Particles, 
Now the Corpuſcles of Fire entering with Rapidity 
into the Pores of the Metal, agitates, and by De- 
grees looſens, divides, and diminiſhes their Con- 
tact ; till at length there is not enough to hinder 
their rolling over each other, and giving Way up- 
on the leaſt Impulſe. The Dilatation obſervable in 
all Fuſion, is a Proof that the Particles of the Bo- 
dies are ſeparated, and ſet at a Diſtance from each 
other, and conſequently their Contacts and Cohe- 
ſions diminiſhed, In Effect, Rarefaction and Di- 
latation, are the neceſſary Conſequence of Fire and 
Heat. From the Difference of Coheſion proceeds 
the Variety we obſerve in the Fuſion of Bodies; for 
ſuch as have leaſt Contact of Parts, ſooneſt give 
Way to the Fire, and ſome will melt away by 
the Warmth of a Vapour only; when others, which 
have a ſtronger Contact, are not to be ſeparated 
without much Difficulty; upon this Account, Vege- 
tables very eaſily diſunite; Minerals flower ; and 
Metals ſloweſt of all: And of the laſt, thoſe where- 
in the Contact of Parts is leaſt, as in Lead and 
Tin, moſt readily melt ; but thoſe which are more 
compact, as Gold and Silver, are not to be mana. 
ged but by a violent Heat. If now the Force of 
Coheſion was proportionable to the Quantity of 
Matter, or to the Weight of Bodies, we might, 
from Staticks, account for all the Variety that oc- 
curs in Fuſion : For by knowing the ſpecifick Gra- 
vity of a Body, we ſhould then know what Force 18 
requir d to melt it : But becauſe the ſame Quantity 
of Matter may be fo variouſly diſperſed, that 2 
one Body there ſhall be a much greater Con 
than in another, tho? the Gravity be equal, or — 
reater in the latter; therefore the Force of Cohe- 
c cannot be eſtimated by Gravity ; for , 
tho' more panderous than all other Metals, we 
Gold, yet in the Fire is more caſily melted tr 4 
ny other ; ſo that it neceſſarily follows, that in 
Metal there muſt be a leſs Coheſion, or Contaft 0: 
Parts, how much ſoever it may raced en 5 
Quantity of its Matter. Bodies after Fuſio ls 
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again into a ſolid Maſs, upon removing them from Note, That the Sound of a Bell, ariſes from a vibra- 


the Fire, becauſe their Particles hereupon approach 
nearer to one another by their attractive Force, 
and are ſo compelled to unite. Such as conſiſt of 
homogeneous and unalterable Parts, as Wax, 
Gums, and the purer Metals, recover their antient 
Form : For when the ſame Texture of Parts remain 
in the whole Body, it muſt of Courſe reaſſume 
the fame Appearance, when the ſeparative Power 
ceaſeth to act; but other Bodies, whoſe Parts with 
reſpect to Denſity and Surface, are extremely dif- 
ferent from one another, while ſome are carried off 
by the Force of the Heat, and others are changed 
as to Figure and Poſition, muſt be forced to ap- 
r in another Form; for they cannot recover 
their original Phaſes, unleſs every Particle could re- 
inſtate itſelf in that very Situation it had before, 
which may be hinder'd infinite Ways; as may be 
experienced eaſily in heterogeneous Bodies. The 
Difference therefore obſerved in homogeneous Bo- 
dies after Liquefaction, is no ways to be accounted 
for but from the Changeableneſs of Surface in their 
parts; for thoſe Bodies, whoſe Parts conſtantly re- 
tain the ſame Surfaces, never loſe their Form; but 
others, by having the Surfaces of their Parts al- 
ter d, have a different Texture, and put on another 
Appearance. 

Note alſo, That the Art of caſting Statues in Braſs is 
very antient; inſomuch that its Origin was too re- 
mote and obſcure, even for the Re- ſearch of Pli- 
ny, an Author admirably ſkilled in diſcovering the 
Authors of other Arts. All we can learn for cer- 
tain, is, that it was practiſed in all its Perfection 
firſt among the Greeks, and afterwards among the 
Romans; and that the Number of Statues conſe- 
crated to the Gods and Heroes ſurpaſſed all Belief. 
The ſingle Cities of Athens, Delphos, Rhodes, &c. 
had each zooo Statues ; and Marcus Scaurus, tho 
only Zdile, adorned the Circus with no leſs than 
three thouſand Statues of Braſs, for the Time of the 
Circenfian Games. This Taſte for Statues was car- 
ried to ſuch a Pitch, that it became a Proverb, 


that in Rome the People of Braſs were not leſs nu- | 


merous than the Roman People. Among us the 
Caſting of Statues was but little known or practiſed 
before the ſeventeenth Century. | 


The Proceſs is the ſame, in Proportion, in caſting 
Bells, as in caſting Statues ; and all the Difference con- 
ſiſts only in the Metal, and the Dimenſions of the 
Core, and of the Wax. 1. The Metal is different, 
in that there is a fifth Part Tin in the Metal of 
Bells ; and none at all in Statues. 2. The Dimenſions 
of the Core and Wax are different, becauſe they are 
not left to Chance, or the Caprice of the Workman 
(eſpecially if it be a Ring of ſeveral Bells) but muſt 
be meaſured on a kind of Scale or Diapaſon, which 
gives the Height, Aperture, and Thickneſs, neceſſa- 
ry for the ſeveral Tunes required. On the Wax are 
alſo form'd the Mouldings, and other. Ornaments, and 
Inſcriptions to be repreſented in Relievo, on the Out- 
fide of the Bell. | | 

The Proportions of our Bells differ very much from 
thoſe of the Chineſe. In ours, the modern Propor- 
tions are to make the Diameter fifteen Times the Thick- 
neſs of the Brim,' and twelve Times the Height. 
The Chineſe have an extraordinary Way of increaſing 
the Sound of their Bells, viz. by leaving a Hole un- 
by Cannon; which our Bell-Founders would reckon 
a Detect. The Clapper, or Tongue, is not properl 
a Part of the Bell, 5k furniſhed from a0 Hands 
In Europe it is uſually of Iron, with a large Bunch 
at the Extreme, and is ſuſpended in the Middle of the 
Bell. In China it is only a large wooden Mallet, 
ſtruck by force of Arm againſt the Bell; hence they 


can have but little of that Conſonancy, ſo much ad- 


mired in ſome of our Rings of Bells. The Parts of 


a Bell are the Body, or Barrel, the Clapper within- 


lie, and the Ear, or Cannon, whereby it is hung to 
a large Beam of Wood. ; 


tory Motion of the Parts thereof, much like that 
of a muſical Chord. The Stroke, or Clapper, it 
is evident, muſt change the Figure. of the Bell, 
and of round make it oval; but the Metal having 
a great Degree of Elaſticity, that Part which the 
Stroke drove fartheſt from the Centre, will fly back 
again, and this even ſomewhat nearer to the Cen- 
tre than before, ſo that the two Points which be- 
fore were the Extremes of the longer Diameter, 
now become thoſe of the ſhorter. That the Cir- 
cumference of the Bell undergoes alternate Changes 
of Figure, and by means thereof gives that tre 


mulous Motion to the Air wherein the Sound con- 


ſiſts. M. Perrault maintains, that the Sound of 
the ſame Bell, or Chord, is a Compound of the 
Sounds of the ſeveral Parts thereof : So that where 
the Parts are homogeneous, and the Dimenſions of the 
Figure, uniform, there is ſuch a perfe& Mixture of 
all theſe Sounds, as conſtitutes one uniform, ſmooth, 
even Sound; and the contrary Circumſtances pro- 
duce Harſhneſs. This he proves from the Bells 
differing in Tune according to the Part you ſtrike 
and yet ſtrike it any where, there is a Motion of 
all the Parts. He therefore conſiders Bells, as com- 
poſed of an infinite Number of Rings, which ac- 
cording, to their different Dimenſiofis, have diffe- 
rent Tones, as Chords of different Lengths have: 
And when ſtruck, the Vibrations of the Parts im- 
mediately ſtruck, determine the Tone; being ſup- 

rted by a ſufficient Number of conſonant Tones 
in the other Parts; 


Note alſo, That the firſt Bells are ſaid to have been 


made at Nola in Campania, whereof St. Paulinus was 


| Biſhop; at leaſt it is aſſured he was the firſt who 


brought them into the Church, And hence it is 
added, they had their Latin Name Nolæ, and Cam- 
pan: Bur others ſay, they take theſe Names, not 
from their being invented in Campania, but becauſe 
it was here the Manner of Hanging and Ballan- 
cing them, now in uſe, was firſt practiſed; at 
leaf that they were hung on the Model of a fort 
of Ballance, invented or uſed in Campania. For in 
Latin Writers we find Campania Statera, for a 
Steel-yard, and in the Greet Kahrargti, for _ 


rare, to weigh. Polydore Virgil aſcribes the Inven- 


tion of Church Bells to Pope Sabinian, St. Gregory's 
Succeſſor; but by Miſtake : For St. Ferom, Contem- 


porary with Paulinus, makes mention of one. In 


effect, Pope Sabinian, did not invent Bells; but he 


was the who appointed the canonical Hours 


U 


to be diſtinguiſhed by them. We even find men- 
tion made of Bells in Ovid, Tibullus, Martial, Sta- 
tius, Manilius, and the Greek Authors, under the 
Appellations of Tintinnabula, and ſounding Braſs, 
Suetonius, Dion, Strabo, Polybius, Joſephus, and 
others, mention them under the Names of Petaſus, 
Tintinnabulum, /framentum, Crotalum, Signum, &c. 
but theſe appear to have been no more than Bau- 
bles, and little like the large Bells in uſe among 


us. Hieronymus Magius, who has a Treatiſe ex- 


preſs on Bells (wrote, when in Chains, in Turkey, 
and which is accounted very remarkable, purely 
from his Memory without the Aſſiſtance of any 
Books) makes large Bells a modern Invention. . In- 
deed we do not hear of any before the ſixth Cen- 
tury: In 610, we are told, Lupus Biſhop of Orleans, 
being at Sens, then beſieged by the Army of Clo- 
tharius, frighten'd away the Beſiegers, by ring} 


the Bells of St. Stephen. The firſt large Bells in 


England are mentioned by Bede, towards the latter 
End of that Century, They ſeem to have been 


Pretty common in the Year 816, The Greeks are 
* uſually 


| ſaid to haye been unacquainted with them 
till the ninth Century, when their Conſtruction was 


firſt taught them by a Venetian. Indeed, it is not 
true, that the Uſe of Bells was entirely unknown 


in the antient Eaſtern Churches, and that they 


| called the People to Church, as at preſent, with 


wooden 
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wooden Mallets. Tes Allatius, in his Diſſertation 
on the Greek Temples, proves the contrary from ſe- 
veral antient Writers. It is his Opinion, that Hells 
friſt began to be difuſed among them, after the 
taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks ; who, it ſeems, 

rohibited them, left their Sound ſhould diſturb the 

epoſe of the Souls, which, according to them, 
wander in the Air. He adds, that they till retain 
the Uſe of Bells, in Places remote from the Inter- 
courſe of the Turks ; particularly very antient ones 
in Mount Atbos. Father Simon thinks the Turks 
rather prohibited the Chriſtians the Uſe of Bells out 
of political, than religious Reaſons ; in as much as 
the Ringing of Bells, might ſerve as a Signal for 
the Execution of Revolts, Sc. 


The City of Bourdraax was deprived of its Bells 
for Rebellion: And when it was offered to haye them 
reſtored, the People refuſed it, after having taſted the 
Eaſe and Conveniency of being freed from the con- 
ſtant Din and Jangling of Bells. 

Matthew Paris obſerves, that antiently the Uſe of 
Bells was prohibited in Time of Mourning ; though 
at preſent, they make one of the principal Ceremo- 
mes of Mourning. Mabillon adds, that it was an an- 
tient Cuſtom to ring the Bells for Perſons about to 
expire, to advertiſe the People to pray for them ; 
whence our paſſing Bells. Lobinean obſerves, that the 
Cuſtom of Ringing of Bells, at the Approach of 
Thunder, is of ſome Antiquity ; but that the Deſign 
was not ſo much to ſhake the Air, and to diffipate 
the Thunder, as to call the People to Church, to 
pray that the Pariſh may be deliver'd from that ter- 
rible Meteor, 

The Cuſtom of Chriſtening, or Bleſſing Bells, is 
very antient : Some ſay it was introduced by Pope 
John XIII. in 972; but it is evidently of an older 
Standing; there being an expreſs Prohibition of the 
Practice, in a Capitular of Charlemagne, in 789. Al- 
cuin ſays, it was long eftabliſh'd before the eighth 
Century: So that what has been ſaid of John XIII. 
is only to be underſtood of an Order of that Pope 
for reſtoring the Practice which had been diſuſed. 

Nantin, a City of China, was antiently famous for 
the Largeneſs of its Bells; but their enormous Weight 
having brought down the Tower, the whole Building 
tell to Ruin, and the Bells have ever ſince lain on the 
Ground. One of theſe Bells is near twelve Engliſh 
Feet high, the Diameter ſeven and an half, and its 
Circumference twenty-three, Its Figure almoſt cy- 
lindrick, except for a Swelling in the Middle ; and 
the Thickneſs of the Metal, about the Edges ſeven 
Inches. For the Dimenſions of this Bell, its Weight 
is computed at 500,000 Pounds, which is more than 
double the Weight of that of Erfort, faid by Father 
Kircher to be the greateſt Bell in the World. Theſe 
Bells were caſt by the firſt Emperor of the preceding 
Dynaſty, about 300 Years ago. They have each 
their Name, the Hanger Teboui, the Eater Che, the 
Sleeper Chaci, the Will Fi. Father Je Conte adds, 
that chere are ſeven other Bells in Petin, caſt in the 
Reign of 22ulo, each of which weighs 120,000 Pounds. 
Burt the Sounds even of their higheſt Bells are very 
poor, being ſtruck with a Wooden, in lieu of an Iron 

Clapper. The Zgyptians have none but wooden 
Bells, except one brought by the Franks in the Mo- 
naſtery of St. Anthony. 


The Utes of Bells are ſummed up in this Latin 
Diftich : 


Laudo Deum verum, plebem voco, congrego clerum; 
Defunctos ploro, peſtem fugo, feſta decoro. 


The Caſting of Cannons, Mortars, and other Pieces 
of Artillery, is performed like that of Statues and Bells, 
eſpecially as to what regards the Mould, Wax, Shell, 
Furnaces, c. As to the Metal it is ſomewhat dif- 
ferent from both; as having a Mixture of Tin, which 
is not in that of Statues ;- and only having half the 
Quantity of Tin that is in Bells, i. e. at the Rate of ten 
Pounds of Tin to a hundred of Copper. A Cammon is 
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Calibers, i. e. in Diametets of the Muzz. | 
at the Muzzle require twenty Calibers, 0 IX Inch. 


Length: There is about + of an Inch 
the Ball. y allowed Play io 


Note, That the Caſting of Guns is quite 
and it were perhaps to be wiſh'd we ep 
rant of it as the Antients. All Amb 80 
that the firſt Cannon were caſt in the fo agree, 
Century; tho ſome fix the Event to the Nun 
and others to 1380. 1338, 


The two Things principally to be | 
Caſting of printing Later, ann the 2 2 the 
Matrices. | the 

The Matter is a compound Metal; 
and partly Lead, mixed in a certain A N 
every Letter- Founder regulates at his own Diſcret wy 
and to which he frequently adds a certain Quant; oo 
ſome other Metal, or Mineral, as his Experience 4 
rects him, to render his Compoſition the harder Th. 
moſt uſual Proportion of the two Metals, is a und; F 
Pounds of Lead to twenty or twenty-hye Pouch | 
Bras. Some (though not the belt Fanden vs 1, 
inſtead of Braſs z in the Proportion of à hundred 
Pounds of Lead, to thirty or thirty-five Pounds cx 
Iron. Theſe Metals are melted ſeparately in Hrer 
Crucibles; the Braſs or Iron, with Antimony — 
the Lead by itſelf. When in Fuſion they are mixed 
together: This Fuſion and Mixture are the moſt abo. 
rious Parts of the Letter-Founders Art. 

The Matrices of the Letters are Pieces of Copper 
whereon the Impreſſion of the intended Character has 
been cut, or ſtruck in Creux, by means cf Puncheons, 
Sc. graven in Relievo. Each Letter has its proper 
Matrice ; and there are particular ones for Nad. 
— F per Rules, Head- Pieces, and other 

rnaments of Printing; excepting the Quadrats, which 
being only of 1 and _ — to leave any 
Impreſſion, are caſt without Matrices, and only in 
Moulds ; and each Matrice has its Puncheon — of 
Steel, or Iron well tempered. The Matrices being 
ſtruck, and touched up, or repaired where needful, 
are put each at the End of the Mould, heretofore 
deſcribed. | 

This done, the Mixture or Compoſition, made in 
the Crucibles above-mentioned, is melted in a Baſon 
or Copper, of about nine Inches in Diameter, placed 
over the Furnace, of which it takes the whole Aper- 
ture a-top; being even luted to it all around with 
Potters Earth. Its Matter is a Kind of Pot-Metal 
and that it _ be fit for melting both hard and ſoft 
Metals, it is divided into two equal Parts, by a per- 
pendicular Partition. A little Iron Ladle ferves to 
ſkim off the Scoriæ or Impurities from the Surface ot 
the melted Metal; which Scoriæ are not all loſt, but 
ſerve to melt over again. | 

Two Workmen are uſually employ'd at each Fur- 
race : Each of them has its Part of the Baſon to 
empty; and they have a Table or Bench in common, 


where they lay the Characters as faſt as they are caſt. 


To run the Metal into the Mould, the Founder holds 
it in his left Hand; and in his right, a litt _ 
Ladle, with a wooden Handle, containing juſt enoug 


for one Letter. Having now fill'd this Ladle with 


liquid Metal, he pours it into the Jet or Funnel, w | 
Aperture is in the Middle of the two Hooks of the 


Mould; and thruſting his Hand briſkly _ 
wherewith he holds the Mould, makes the Meta 8 
into the Matrice of the Character; which without rr 
Motion might grow cold before it arrived there, — 
then unbends the Bow, opens the Mould, ay ich- 
one of the Hooks takes out the Character; wr or 
out Loſs of Time ſhuts it again, replaces the * 
and caſts a new' Letter. It 4s incredible with What 


The 


Expedition and Addreſs all this 1 done. 
| 2 
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Letter being caſt, they view it before they 
i; m7 the Jet, 5 ſee whether it be perfect; other. 
wiſe to throw it among the Refuſe of the Fount. It 

it be found compleat, the Jet or Tail is broke off ; 

the ſuperfluous Metal, occaſioned by the Moulds not 
being exactly cloſed, taken off with a Knife; the long 
Tail Letters, as f and / hollowed at Bottom, to give 
Room for the Maſſive of the other Letters to be plac d 
underneath. With the ſame Knife they ſcrape the 
Letter to ſmooth its two broadeſt Sides, or Faces, and 
gt them to be rubb'd on the Stone. They take Care 
only to rub thoſe Sides, for fear of damaging a Notch 
on one of the other Sides, which is to diſtinguiſh the 
Sides to the Compoſitor when he ſets his Forms. 

The Stone they | cruny them on, is a Sort of hard, 
coarſe-grain'd Free-ſtone, placed horizontally ; before 
which the Workman fits. To fave his Fingers from 
the Friction, he has a Kind of Finger Stalls, made of 
ſome old Piece of Leather; with which he covers the 
tuo Fingers next the Thumb; with theſe he works 
each Side of the Letter backwards and forwards : To 
ſhift Sides, he makes Uſe of the Thumb, but without 
diſcontinuing the Motion ; ſo that the By-ſtander would 
eaſily be deceived, and be ready to ſwear they had all 
the while rubbed on the ſame Side. 

The Letters thus ground, are placed on the Com- 
poſitory, to be ſcraped and brought to the proper 
Thickneſs, on the two other Sides, viz. that of the 
Notch, and its oppoſite. This they ſometimes call 
Compoſition. 

Note, That the Compoſitory is a wooden Ruler, with a 
little Ledge at Bottom, againſt which the Letters 


are ranged. On the fame Inſtrument, the Qua 
drats, Rules, Borders, &c. are adjuſted. | 


When the Letters are compoſed, they remain to be 
juſtified, both as to Thickneſs and Height ; which 
Juſtification is made with a little Copper-Plate, which 
is their Level. 

The Juſtification as to Thickneſs, is made on a 
Piece of Marble ; and that for the Height on an Iron 
Compoſitory. The Juſtification of the Height is 
guided by the m of ſome Body of Characters already 
juſtified. Letters are ſaid to be of their juſt Height, 
when the Part of the Plate, or Level, bears equally 
on the Standard m, placed on its Foot, in the little 


Compoſitory, and the Face of tQ Letters, newly caſt, 
placed aſide of it to be juſtified. 


As to the Thickneſs, the Juſtification is performed 
by laying the Standard Letter flat on the little Marble, 
and two new Letters aſide of it, and thus levelling the 
three with the Plate. 

All that remains is to dreſs the Letters, i. e. to cut 
the Foot, or rather hollow it, and make that Sort of 
Groove which every Letter has at Bottom, preciſely 
oppoſite to the Eye, upper Part, or Face of the Let- 
ter. In order to this, yn turn a long Line of them 
upſide down in the Juſtificator: Which is an Inſtru- 
ment of poliſhed Iron, or Steel, conſiſting of two 
long Pieces join'd together by Screws. Between theſe 
two they encloſe as many Letters as it will hold, all 
placed againſt each other, in the ſame Situation as 
when compoſed for Books; excepting that the Face 
in the former Caſe is downwards, and the Foot a- top. 
When the Juſtificator is full of Letters, they ſet it on 
the Table of the Cutter, between two Cheeks of 

Wood; which preſſing it very tight, enables the Work- 


man to run his Plane along the Line of the Letter thus 


inverted, This Plane conſiſts of three Parts, two Steel, 
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and the third Wood. Of the Steel ones, that at Bottorti 
conſiſts of two moveable Steel Plates, which may be 
drawn cloſer, or ſet farther off at Pleaſure, by Means 
of two Screws. Within the Interval between the two, 
they paſs the Feet of the Row of Letters; and thus is 
the Plane kept from deviating. The ſecond Part 
of the Plane anſweritig to the Bit of Steel in the com- 
mon Planes, conſiſts of two Branches, and two Screws, 
which ſerve to raiſe, or let down the Steel, as the 
Groove is to be cut deeper or ſhallower. The Poſi- 
tion of this Piece of Steel, which is four or five Inches 
long, is almoſt perpendicular. The laſt Part of the 
Plane which is Wood, ſerves to join the other two, its - 
Form is that of an Arch: One End of it is faſten'd 
to the poſterior Extreme of the Plate, and the other 
to the Branches which carry the Bit of Steel : So that 
the three Parts together, make a Kind of Triangle, 
voided in the Middle. The Cutter is a Steel Inſtru- 
ment, with a wooden Handle in Manner of a Chiſlel, 
ſerving to pare off the rough Wire Edge of the Let- 
ters when they are dreſſed. 

The Letters are now fit for the Printer's Uſe, the 
Perfection thereof conſiſts in their being all ſeverally 
ſquare and ſtrait on every Side; and all generally of 
the ſame Height, and evenly lin'd, without ſtooping 
one Way or other; neither too big in the Foot, nor the 
Head ; well groov'd, ſo as the two Extremes of 
the Foot, contain half the Body of the Letter; 
well ground, barbed, and ſcraped with a ſenſible 
Notch, Sc. | 


Note, That a Set, or Quantity of Characters, or Let- 
ters of each Kind, among Printers, is called Font, 
or Fount. A compleat Fount, does not only include 
the running Letters, but alſo Majuſcules, or large 
and ſmall Capitals, ſingle Letters, double Letters, 
Points, Comma's, Lines, Borders, Head-Pieces, 
Tail-Pieces, and numeral Characters. The Letter- 
Founders have a Kind of Liſt, or Tariff, whereby 
they regulate their Founts. The Occaſion whereof 
is, that ſome Letrers being in much more Uſe, and 
oftener repeated than others, their Cells or Caſes 
ſhould be better filled and ſtored, than thoſe of the 
Letters which do not return ſo frequently. Thus 
the o and i for Inſtance, are always in greater Quan- 
tity than k and z. This Difference will be better 
{prone from a proportional Compariſon of thoſe 

ers with themſelves, or ſome others. Suppoſe 
a Fount of a hundred thouſand Characters, which is 
a common Fount, here the a, ſhould have 50003 
the c, 3000; thee, 11000; the 7, 6000; the 
m, 3000; the , only 30; and the x, y, and z, 
not many more. But this is only to be underſtood 
of the Letters of the lower Caſe ; thoſe of the u per 
having other Proportions, which it would be * — 
too long to inſiſt on. 


Note alſo, That one of the moſt celebrated Letter- 
Founders in Europe, is Mr. William Caflon, a Perſon, 
who, though not bred to the Art of Letter-Found- 
ing, has by Dint of Genius, arriv'd at an Excellency 
in it, unknown. hitherto in England; and which 
would even be admir'd at the King of France's 
Printing-Houſe at Paris ; the Characters whereof, 
were thought, before thoſe of Mr. Ca/lon appear'd, 
the neateſt and fineſt in Europe; though at preſent, 
I queſtion much, if thoſe of Mr. Caſlon were uſed 
on as good Paper as thoſe of the Lowvre commonly 
85 if they would not be eſteem'd preferable 
to them. | 
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Frs, is the Art of catching Birds with 
Nets, Birdlime, Decoys, and other Devices; 
& alſo of Breeding up the ſame. 
The melt neceſſary Implements of the Art of 
7 


Fowling, are Nets, Birdlimie, Decoys, &c. 

The NzTs muſt be made of the beſt Pack-Thread, 
with great and large Meſhes, at leaſt two Inches from 
Point to 11 1 z for the larger the Meſhes are (fo that 

12 the 
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the Fowl cannot creep through them) the better it is; 
for they are more apt to —_ them. The Nets 


ought not to be above two Fathom deep, and fix in 
length, which is the greateſt Proportion a Man is able 
to overthrow. They muſt be verged on each Side 
with very ſtrong Cord, and extended at each End upon 
long Poles made for that Purpoſe. 
| BirpLIME is a viſcid Subſtance, prepar*d various 
Ways, and from various Materials ; in England it is 
made from Holly Bark, boiled ten or twelve Hours; 
when the green Coat being ſeparated from the other, 
it is covered up a Fortnight in a moiſt Place, then 
nded into a tough Paſte, that no Fibres of the 
ood be left, and waſhed in a running Stream, till 
no Moats appear, put up to ferment four or five 
Days, ſkimmed as often as any Thing ariſes, and laid 
up for Uſe. 
The Birdlime brought from Damaſcus, is ſuppoſed 
to be made of Sebeſtens, their Kernels being frequent- 
ly found in it; but this does not endure either F roſt or 
Wet. That brought from Spain is of an ill Smell ; 
that of the 7talians is made of the Berries of the Miſleto 
heated, mixed with Oil to make it bear Water, they 
add Turpentine. It is ſaid the Bark of Viburnum, or 
way-faring Shrub, makes Birdlime as good as the beſt. 
To make the Birdlime bear Water, a Pound of it 
muſt be waſhed in Spring-Water, till made very plia- 
ble; and beaten afterwards, till no Water is perceived 
in it ; and after it has been well dried, it is put in an 
earthen Pot, mix*d with as much Capon's Greaſe as 
will make it run; to which are added, two Spoonfuls 
of ſtrong Vinegar, a Spoonful of the beſt Sallad Oil, 
and a ſmall Quantity of Turpentine z thoſe Ingredients 
muſt be increaſed, or diminiſhed, . in proportion to the 
Quantity of Birdlime. Being thus mixed together, 
they muſt be boiled gently over a ſlow Fire, ſtirring 
them continually : Then they are taken off the Fire and 
left to cool. This Sort of Birdlime is the beſt, eſpe- 
cially for Snipes and Feldfares. | 
Decoys, are Pipes, Whiſtles, and Calls, alſo a 
Place made fit for catching wild Fowl. Hence alſo a 
Decoy-Duck, is one that flies abroad, and lights into a 
Company of wild ones, and being become acquainted 
with them, by her Allurement draws them into the 
Decoy Place, where they become a Prey. 
The Fowler being thus provided with his moſt ne- 
ceſſary Implements, he muſt conſider that there are 
two Kinds of Fowls, which are the Object of the Art 
of Fowling, viz. Land and Water-Fowls. | 
The Water-Fowl, are fo called from the natural De- 
light they take in, and about the Water, where they 
molt commonly dwell, and from whence they take all 
their Food or Nouriſhment, This Kind of Fow!s, are na- 
turally the ſubtileſt, and wiſeſt of all Birds, and moſt care- 
fulof their own Safety: Hence they have becn compar*d 
to a Camp, having Scouts, at Land afar off, Guards, 
Centinels, and all Sorts of other watchful Officers, 
ſurrounding the Body, to give an Alarm, on any Ap- 
proach or ſeeming Danger. They always fly in Com- 
pany, fo that when a fingle Fowl, or a Couple fly to- 
gether, they muſt have been ſeparated from the reſt, 
either by the Approach of Men, or the Beating of 
ſome Birds of Prey on the River. But though thus 
ſeparated, they ſeldom leave Wing till they meet to- 
gether again. 
There are two Sorts of Water-Fowls, viz. thoſe that 
live of the Water, and thoſe that live on the Water. 
The one take their Food from the Water, by wading 
and diving for it with their long Legs, and without 
ſwimming thereon ; the others are Web-Foot, and 
ſwim, as the Swan, Gooſe, Mallard, Fe. 


It does not ſuſfhce for the Fowler to know how to di- 


ſtinguiſh his Fowls, but he muſt likewiſeknow here. 
the 


to find them, and their reſpective Fiaunts ; 
large Water-Fowls do not frequent the ſame Places, 
where the ſmall ones are to be found. 

The large Water-Fozols, or thoſe. which divide the 


Foot, frequent moſt commonly the Edge of ſhallow 
Rivers, Brooks, and Flaſhes of Water ; and never fly 


in Company, but are to be found, here one, there a 
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Couple, and the like; which ren 


ders it a; 
take them by Decoys, Nets, or titre 'p fü 


of that Kind. They delight likewiſe i 10 en kemen | 
n 


gy Places, dry Parts of drown'd 

tall and Ease Reeds, d Ses 118 | 
Moors, or the hollow Vales of Downs 5 n 
Plains, where there is Shelter either of Hed A oy 
Tufts of Buſhes or Trees, where they m Ses, Hil, 
ſcurely. ay lurk ob. 

Though it is very difficult to c 12 
Fowls, it is not abſolutely 0 1 
can be caught either with Nets, h be fy © the 
Twigs. ih Lime. 

To catch them with Nets, the F 
where they feed in the Morning ind * ſt know 
coming to the Place, two Hours at leaſt bels. and 
Time, ſpreads his Net ſmooth and flat e tut 
Ground, ſtaking the two lower Ends r the 
and leaving the upper ones extended upon 0 
Cord, the further End whereof muſt be | - long 
down to the Earth, two or three Fathom — * 
Net, and the Stakes which ſtake down the Call 
ſtand in a direct and even Line with the low e wand 
of the Net; then he ſhall hold in his Hang 2 5. 
uttermoſt Diſtance, the other End of the Cord. 2 
muſt be at leaſt ten or twelve Fathom long; ther k 
muſt make ſome artificial Shelter either of Graf, Sch 
Farth, or ſuch like Matter, where he may lie o 
Sight of the Fowl. He ought alfo to take Cure g 
ſtrew over all his Net, as it lies upon the Grob 1 
ſome Graſs, that he may hide it from the Foy! 'L 
will not be improper to ſtake down near the Nef * 
— 4 or ſome other Fowl formerly taken for 3 

ale. 

When the Fowler ſees a ſufficient Number of Foy! 
to come within the Verge of his Net, he ought then to 
draw ſuddenly his Cord, and fo caſt his Net over them; 
continuing to act in that ſame Manner, till the Sun be 
near an Hour high, and no longer; for then tne 
Fowls feeding is over for that Time; but he ma 
return in the Evening from about Sun-ſet till Twilight. 
By theſe Means he may not only take great Quantities 
of large wild Fowls, but alſo Plovers, which take 
their Food as much from Land as Water. h 

To take the fame Fowls with Lime-Twwigs, the 
Fowler muſt provide a good Store of long, ſmall, and 
ſtrait-grown Twigs, and very pliable, beſmearing the 
upper Part thereof with Birdlime ; and being very well 
acquainted where theſe Fowls frequent Morning an 
Evening, he muſt plant his Twigs in choſe Places, 
from Sun: ſet for the Evening Flight, and before Day 
for the Morning ; pinning down for a Stale, one of 
the ſame Fowls alive. Round about the Szale, (which 
muſt have Liberty to flutter to and fro) the Twigs mult 
be ſet in Rows, a Foot diſtant from one another 
(their Heads bending into the Wind, about a Foot 
or fomewhat more above Ground) till the Place ſo 
haunted be all covered with them, that no Room may 
be left for the Fowls to eſcape. 

When there is any Birds taken, the Fowler muſt not 
run inſtantly and take them up, if he ſees ſome others 
in the Air, for by their fluttering, others will be in- 
duced to ſwoop in among them. He ſhould alſo 
have along with him a well taught Spaniel, for the 
retaking of ſuch Fowl as may chance to flutter away 
with the Lime-Twigs about them. 

The leſſer Fowls, which are web-footed, haunt con- 
tinually drown'd Fens, where they may have Plenty 
of Water, and ſwim undiſturb'd by Man or Beaſt ; 
main Streams of Rivers, where the Current 15 ſwifte 
and leaſt ſubject to freeze; and the broader and deeper 
ſuch Rivers are, the greater Delight theſe Fowls _ 
therein, the Wild-Gooſe and Barnacle excepted, whic 


Sort of 


never, abide on Waters above their Sounding; for 


when Hey cannot reach the Ouze, they inſtantly A 
move thence, ſeeking out more ſhallow Places. Theſe 
two laſt named, are extremely delighted with gre 
Winter Corn; therefore they are to be ſearch d on 
where ſuch Grain is ſown, eſpecially if the Ends of tne 
Lands have much Water about them. Theſ: 
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Theſe fmaller Fowls do alſo frequent much ſmall 
Brooks, Rivers, Ponds, drown'd Meadows, Paſtures, 
Moors, Loughs, and Lakes, eſpecially if well ſtored 
with Illands unfrequented, and well furniſhed with 
Shrubs, Buſhes, Reeds, Sc. They frequent ſuch 
Places Winter and Summer, and breed there. 

To take theſe ſmaller Fowls with Nets, they muſt 
be pitch'd for the Evening Flight before Sun-ſet, 
ſtaking them down on each Side of the River, about 
half a Foot within the Water, the lower Side of the 
Net being ſo plumb'd, that it may fink fo far and no 
farther : Its upper Side is to be placed ſlantwiſe, ſhoal- 
ing againſt the Water, yet not touching it by near 
o Foot. The Strings which ſupport this upper 
Side, ought to be faſten'd to ſmall yielding Sticks fer 
in the Bank, which as the Fowl ſtrikes may give Li- 

to the Net to rangle and entangle them. 

Several of theſe Nets may be placed over divers 
Parts of the River, at a competent Diſtance from 
one another, or as the River or Brook ſhall give 
Leave. 

To haſten the Fowls to fly to the Nets, the Fowler 
muſt fire his Gun in the Fens and Plaſhes, round a- 
bout the River where they are placed ; for thereby the 
Fowls will be fo frighted, that they'll inſtantly poſt to 
the River. 


Note, That the Nets for theſe ſmaller Fowls, muſt 
be made of the ſmalleſt and ſtrongeſt Packthread, 
and the Meſhes nothing near ſo big as thoſe of the 
greater Fowls, about two Foot and a half or three 
Foot deep; lin'd on both Sides with falſe Nets, 
every Meſh being about a Foot and a half ſquare 
each Way, that as the Fowl ſtrikes, either through 
them or againſt them, the ſmaller Net may pals 
through the great Meſhes, and fo ſtraighten and 
entangle the Fowl. 


This Kind of Fowls are alſo taken with Lime-Twigs, 
by fitting them in Length according to the Depth of 
the River, beſmearing them with very ſtrong Water- 
Lime, ſuch as no Wet or Froſt can injure ; and prick- 
ing them in the Water, ſo that as much of the Rod 
as is lim'd, be above Water; ſtaking here and there 


among the Rods, a live Szale, as a Mallard, Widgeon, 
or Teal. 


The Fowler needs not to wait continually on his 
Rods, but uy come thrice a Day to ſee what is taken, 
viz, early in the Morning, at Noon, and late in the 
Evening; and then he muſt be accompanied with his 
1 for if he perceives any of his Rods 
miſſing, he may imagine that ſome Fowls are faſten'd 
to them, which are crept in ſome Hole, Buſh, or 
Hedge by the River Side, which his Dog will help 
him to find. E 


Note, That one Haunt muſt not be beaten too much, 
for when the Number of Fowls diminiſhes, the 
Fowler muſt remove to another, and in three Weeks 
Time, the firſt will be as good as ever. 


Small Water-Fowls may alſo be taken by ſmall, 
or great Springs, which is done in the following 
Manner. 

Having took Notice where the Fowls feed Morning 
and Evening, of the Furrows and Water-Tracts 
where they uſually ſtalk and paddle, to find Worms, 
Float-Graſs Roots, and the like ; the Fowler muſt 
mark where many Furrows meet in one, and break 
out, as it were, into one narrow Paſſage, which di- 
vides itſelf afterwards into other Parts and Branches : 
Then he marks how every Furrow breaks and comes 
into this Centre or little Pit, which is moſt paddled 
with the Fowl, or which is eaſieſt for Fowl to wade 
m: This being done, he takes ſmall and ſhort Sticks, 
and pricks them croſs-wiſe athwart over all the other 
Paſſages, one Stick within half an Inch of the other, 

ng, as it were, a Kind of Fence to guard every 
— ne one through which he will haye the Fowl 
8. 

Having thus' hemmed in all Ways but one, he 

es a ſtiff Stick cut flat on the one Side, and 
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pricks both Ends down into the Water, making the 
upper Part of the flat Side of the Stick, to touch the 

ater and no more : This done, he makes a Bow of 
ſmall Hazel, or Willow, of a Foot long, and five 
or fix Inches broad, in the Form of a Pear, broad and 
round at one End, narrow at the other, making a 
ſmall Nick at the narrow End : Then he takes a good 
ſtiff grown Plant of Hazel, free from Knots, three ot 
four Inches about at the Bottom, and an Inch at the 
Top, and having ſharpened the Bottom End, he 
faſtens at the Top a very ſtrong Loop of about an 
hundred Horſe-Hairs, plaited very faſt together with 
ſtrong Packthread, and made ſo ſmooth that it will 
run and ſlip at Pleaſure. Near this Loop he faſtens a 
little broad Tricker, within an Inch and half of the 
End of the Plant, which he makes equally ſharp at 
both Ends : He thruſts the bigger ſharp End of the 
Plant into the Ground, cloſe by the Edge of the 
Water; and brings the ſmaller End with the Loop 
and the Tricker down to the firſt Bridge, and then 
the Hoop being laid on the Bridge, one End of the 
Tricker is fer upon the Nick of the Hoop, and the 
other End againſt a Nick made on the ſmall End of 
the Plant, which by the Violence and Bend of the 
Plant, makes them ſtick together until the Hoop he 
moved. This done he lays the Swickle on the Hoop 
in ſuch a Manner as the Hoop is proportioned ; then 
from each Side of the Hoop pricks little Sticks, mak- 
ing an impaled Path to the Hoop ; and as he goes far- 
ther from the Hoop and Spring, he makes the Way 
wider; therefore the Fowl can enter a good Way be- 
fore he perceives the Fence, and thereby will be en- 
ticed to wade up to the Spring, which will be no 
ſooner touch'd, than the Part of the Bird which touches 
it, will be preſently catch'd ; and thus according to 
the Strength of the Plant, a Fowler may take a Fowl 
of any Bigneſs. | | 

The Spring for leſſer Fowl, as Woodcock, Snipe; 
Plover, Sc. is made after the ſame Manner, differing 
only in Strength, according to the Bigneſs of the 
Bird we intend to catch. 


Note, That this Device is only for the Winter, when 

much Wet is on the Ground, and not when the 
Furrows are dry. When the Water is frozen, 
\ Plaſhes muſt be made; and the harder the Froſt, 


the greater Reſort there will be of theſe ſmaller 
Fowls. 


There is another Method of Feeling, which is with 
a Gun, commonly called a Fowling Piece. The 
Fowler who will follow this Manner of Fowling, muſt 
not only provide himſelf with ſuch a Piece, but like- 
wiſe, with the beſt Sort of Powder, Shot, and a Wa- 


N | 
Fowling-Pieces, thoſe are reputed the beſt, which 
have the longeſt Barrel, viz. from 54, to 6 Foot; 
with an indifferent Bore under the Harquebus ; tho? 
for different Occaſions they ſhould be of different 
Sorts and Sizes; but in all it is eſſential, the Barrel be 
well poliſh'd and ſmooth within, and the Bore of a 
Bigneſs from End to End ; which may be prov*'d by 
thruſting in a Piece of Wood, cut exactly to the Bore 
of the Muzzle, down to the Touch-Hole. 
The Powder muſt not be too old, for keeping 
weakens it much, eſpecially if it grows damp ; there- 
fore when there is Occaſion to uſe it, it ought to 
be dried well in a Fire-Shovel, and ſifted through a 
fine Searcher, to take away that Duſt which hinders 
its moſt forcible Effects, and fouls the Piece. _ | 
The Shot is to be well ſiz'd, and of a moderate 
Bigneſs, for if it be too big, it ſcatters too much; if 
too ſmall, it has not Weight nor Strength enough to 
do Execution on a large Fowl. Shot not being to 
be had at all Times, and in all Places, as Occaſions 
ſerve, we muſt direct our Pupil Fowler how to 
make it. Fg 8 
He muſt take what Quantity he pleaſes of Lead, 
melt it in an Iron Ladle, or other ſuch Veſſel, and as 
it melts keep it ſtirring, and ſkimming off all the Im- 
purities which may riſe at the Top, when it begins to 
3 
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be of a greeniſh Colour, he muſt ſtrew upon it Orpi- 
ment in Powder, as much as will lay on a Shilling, 
to twelve Pounds of Lead; and being ſtirred after- 
wards together, the Orpiment will flame. He muſt 
have another ſmall Ladle with a Notch on one Side 
of its Brim, to pour out the Lead with more Faci- 
lity; and that ſmall Ladle ought to remain in the 
melted Lead, that the Heat may be agreeable to it, 
to prevent all Inconveniencies which may happen 
through Exceſs of Heat or Cold. To judge whether 
there be Orpiment enough in, a little of the Lead 1s 
dropt into a Glaſs of Water, and if the Drops prove 
round, and without Tails, there is Orpiment enough, 
and the Degree of Heat is as it ſhould be. 

This done, a Copper-Plate hollow in the Middle, 
and three Inches Diameter, bored through with 30 or 
40 ſmall Holes, according to the Size of the Shot, 
is placed on an Iron Frame over a Tub of Water, 
four Inches above the Water : The hollow Part is to 
be very thin. On this Plate are laid burning Coals, 
to keep the melted Lead in Fuſion. The Lead is 
now poured gently with the Ladle on the Middle of 
the Plate, and it will make Way through the Holes 
in the Bottom of the Plate into the Water, in round 
Drops. Great Care is taken to keep the Lead on the 
Plate in its proper Degree of Heat : If too cold it will 
ſtop the Holes, and if too hot the Drops will crack 
and fly. 

The Shot thus made, are dried over a gentle Fire, 
always ſtirring them that they do not melt: This done, 
the greater are ſeparated from the ſmaller by paſſing 
them through Sieves for that Purpoſe, 

Being thus provided with a good Fowling-Piece, 
Powder, and Shot, our Fowler wants but a good 
IWater-Dog, to be entirely for the Sport. 

The Goodneſs of a Water-Dog conſiſts in his Co- 
lour, the Proportions of his Body ; and in his being 
well taught, or trained to the Sport. 

As for the Colour, we know by Experience, that a 
Dog of any Colour may be very excellent ; but his 
Hairs muſt be long, curled, neither looſe nor ſhagged ; 
his Head round and curled, his Ears broad and hang- 
ing, his Eye full, lively and quick, his Noſe very 
ſhort, his Lip Hound-like, his Chops furniſhed- with 
a full Set of ſtrong Teeth, his Neck thick and ſhort, 
his Breaſt ſharp, his Shoulders broad, his Fore-legs 
ſtrait, his Chin ſquare, his Buttock round, his Belly 
gaunt, his Thighs brawny, Sc. | 

For the training ſuch a Dog ; as ſoon as he can lap, 
he muſt be taught to lie down, not daring to ſtir 
from that Poſture without Leave, neither is he per- 
mitted to eat any Thing till he deſerves it; nor al- 
lowed more Teachers, Feeders, and Cheriſhers than 
one. That Teacher muſt never alter the Word he firſt 
uſed in his Leſſons; for the Dog takes Notice of the 
Sound not of the Language. When he is acquaint- 
ed with the Word ſuitable to his Leſſon, he muſt next 
be taught the Word of Reprehenſion; which at firſt 
ſhould not be uſed without a Jerk. He muſt alſo be 
uſed to cheriſhing Words,. which gives him Encou- 
ragement when he does well ; and which ought to be 
always the ſame, and attended with ſpitting in his 
Mouth, ſtroking him with the Hand under the Belly, 
Sc. There is allo a Word of Advice to inſtruct him 
when he does amils. | 

When the Dog underſtands well theſe ſeveral Words, 
he mutt be taught next to lead orderly in a String 
or Collar, neither running too forward, nor hanging 
backward. This Inſtruction is followed by that of 
coming cloſe at his Maſter's Heels, without leading; 
for he muſt not range, unleſs it be to beat the Fowl 
from their Covert, or to fetch the Wounded, _ 

His next Leſſon mult. be to fetch and carry any 
Thing his Maſter throws to him out of his Hands. 
He muſt be tried firſt with the Glove, ſhaking it over 
his Head, and making him ſnap at it; and ſometimes 
ſuffering him to hold it in his Mouth, and ſtriving to 
pull it from him; and at laſt throwing it a little way, 
and letting him worry it on the Ground; and ſo by 
degrees making him bring it wherever it is thrown, 
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* when the Fowls begin to be uſed to the Stalking Horle, 


From the Glove he muſt be taught 
gels, Bags, Nets, Sc. It will — th b och Cri 
to carry dead Fowls ; for by that Means he 
tear or bruiſe what Fowl is ſhot. 

The laſt Leſſon which muſt be given 
ſomething which the Dog does not ſee 
gone a little Way from it, ſend him back to f. K 8 
by ſaying, Back, I have loſt, If he appears eb It, 
he muſt be urged to ſeek out till he has ned 
Then ſomething muſt be dropped at a = I, 
ſtance, and he made to find out that too. At 
brought to 7 back a Mile. 1 

To train him for the Gun, he muſt be made ta 
after the Fowler Step by Step, or elſe couch F K 
cloſe un he has ſhox. 11 

The laſt Uſe of the Vater- Dag is in Moulrin.. . 
when wild Fowls caſt their F bor and 2 e 
fly; which is towards the latter end of the — to 
At this Time the Dog muſt be brought to their Co 
verts, and hunt them out into the Stream; and th 
they will be taken in the Nets. 

Our Fowler thus equipped, may take the Field for 
his Sport, with his Dog at his Heels under good 
Command, not daring to ftir till he bids him, fes 
ing firſt diſcharged his Piece: For ſome ill-caught 
Dogs will upon the Snap of the Cock, reſently ruſh 
out and ſpoil all the Sport. He mult obſerve, in 
ſhooting, to ſhoot with the Wind if poſſible, and nor 
againſt it: And rather ſide-ways, or behind the Fow! 
than full in their Faces. Chuſing the moſt convenient 
Shelter he can find, as either Hedge, Bank, Tree, or 
any thing elſe, which may hide him from the View 
of the Fowl. 

If he has not Shelter enough by reaſon of the Na. 
kedneſs of the Banks and Want of Trees, he muſt 
creep upon his Hands and Knees under the Banks, 
and laying flat upon his Belly, put the Noſe of his 
Piece over the Bank, and fo take his Level; for a 
Water-Fowl is ſo fearful of a Man, that though 2 
Hawk were ſoaring over her Head, yet at the Sight 
of a Man ſhe would betake herſelf to her Wing, and 
run that Danger. But it happens ſometimes that the 
Fowl are ſo ſhy, there is no getting a Shoot at them 
without a Skreen, or Device to hide the Fowler, and 
amuſe the Game, while he gets within Shot. 

This Device is called Stalking ; and there is a ſtalk- 
ing Hedge, a ſtalking Horſe, a ſtalking Tree, &c. 

A STALKING Hedge, is an artificial Hedge, two 
or three Yards long, and a Yard and half high, made 
with ſmall Wands, to be light and portable, yet 
buſhed out like a real Hedge, with Stakes to ſupport 
it, while the Fowler takes his Aim. 

STALKING Horſe, is an old Jade train'd up for 
the Purpoſe, which will gently walk up and down as 
you would have him in Water, Cc. beneath whoſe 
Fore-ſhoulder the Sportſman ſhelters himſelf and Gun. 
When thus got within Shot, he takes Aim from be- 
fore the Fore-part of the Horſe, which is much bet- 
ter than ſhooting under his Belly. To ſupply the 
Defect of a real Stalking Horſe, an artificial one & 
frequently made of old Canvas, ſhaped in Form of a 
Horſe, with his Head bent down, as if grazing 
ſtuffed with any light Matter, and painted : In the 
Middle it is fixed to a Staff ſhod at the Foot, to ſtick 
into the Ground while Aim is taken. For Change, 
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with an Ox, Cow, 


: lk 
and 0 koow, it Jome a ftalking Tree and 


Deer, or the like. Others uſe 
others a ſtalking Buſs. ; 

Having 7+ Fowling for Water-Fowls, we'll * 
to Fowling for Land-Fowls , which, as well as ou 
ter-Fowls, are of different Sorts ; for ſome * el - 
fit for Food, as Pigeons of all Sorts, Rook, n 45 00 
Partridges, Quails, Rails, Feldfares, &c. or * rr 
ſure only, as all manner of Birds of Prey, vis. 8 * 
Ring-tails, Buzzards, &c. or for E ood and 7 of 
together, as Black-bird, Thruſh, Nightingale, G 

' Lark, and Bull-finch. ; 
Theſe land Fowl of all Sorts are taken either 1. 
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Day or by Night. If by Day, it is cons ww 
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ner of laying, &c. from the Plover- Net; only it will 
not be amiſs if the Cords be 22 al 

This Net may be laid before a Barn-door, or 
where Corn has been winnowed, or in Stubble-fields ; 
and it muſt be hidden, that the Fowls may not diſco- 
yer the Snare. When the Fowler, who mult lie con- 
cealed afar off, with the Cord in his Hand, perceives 
a Quantity of Fowls within the Net, ſcraping for 
Food, he muſt quickly pull the Net over them. But 
to ſucceed well in this manner of Sports he muſt care- 
fully obſerve the Morning and Evening Haunts of 
the Fowl, when they come to feed upon the Green- 
ſwarth, and there lay his Net, where he will meet with 
as good Succeſs as any where elſe ; provided he takes 
Care to hide himſelf, and does not pull his Cord too 


haſtily, but wait till he ſees a good Number of Fowls - 


within the Net, then pull freely and quickly ; for the 
leaſt Deliberation after the Net is rais'd, proves the 
Ruin of the Sport. 
The Land-Fowls may alſo be taken with Lime- 
twigs, provided the Fowler takes Notice of the Haunts 
and Time, as he has done, when fowling for Water- 
Fowls : Then he pricks in the ſame Manner, his limed 
Rods ſlanting in even Rows, ſo that the Top may be 
within a Foot and a half of the Ground over the 
Haunts, one Row a Yard diſtant from another; then 
he has Sticks with Forks to ſtand pretty high, and 
croſs Sticks over them, then he limes Strings, as he 
has done his Twigs, placing them ſome Rows higher 
than - others, waving, and faſtens the Ends with a 
fliding Loop, ſo that when the Fowl preſs upon them, 
and they are ſtrained, they may loſen, and lap about 
them. | 
There is another Manner of taking Land-Fowls, 
eſpecially ſmall Birds, with Birdlime, particularly in 
Froſt and Snow; for as thoſe {mall Birds then aſ- 
ſemble in Flocks, as Larks, Chaffinches, Linnets, Gold- 
finches, Yellow-hammers, Buntings, Sparrows, &c. they 
all, but the Lark, perch on Trees or Buſhes, as 
well as feed on the Ground; which is, when they 
are perceived to reſort about our Houſe, or Fields, to 
take a Quantity of Wheat-Ears, and cut the Straw 
about a Foot long beſides the Ears, liming them af- 
terwards about fix Inches, from the Bottom of the 
Ears, to the Middle of the Straw : Thus prepared, 
the Fowler muſt go into the Field adjacent to his 
Houſe, and ſcatter Chaff and threſh'd Ears, which he 
has carried along with him, twenty Yards wide (it is 
beſt in Snow) and then ſtick the limed Ears up and 
down, with the Ears leaning, or at the End touch- 
ing the Ground : Then he retires from the Place, 
and traverſes the Ground round about; the Birds be- 
ing thereby diſturbed in their Haunts fly to the Ears, 
and pecking at them they ſtick ; which perceiving, 
they ſtraightways mount up from the Earth, and in 
their Flight the bird-limed Straws lay under their 


Wings, and falling are not able to diſengage them- 


{elves from the Straw, and ſo are certainly taken. 

Land-Fowls are taken by Night, with the Help of 
a low Bell, and of a Net, whoſe Meſh is twenty 
Yards deep; and fo broad, that it may cover five or 
fix Lands or more, according to the Company rhe 
Fowler has to carry it : This cannot be uſed but in 
plain champain Countries, from the End of O#ober 
until the End of March. on 

With theſe Implements the Fowler goes into a 
Con- field; he that carries the Bell, the foremoſt, 
tolling it as he goes, very mournfully; next follows 
the Net, borne up at each Corner and on each Side, 
by ſeveral Perſons ;. then another carries ſome Iron 
or Earthen Veſſel, with burning, but not blazing 
Coals in it; at which Coals Bundles of Straw muſt be 
lighted, unleſs one ſhould chuſe to carry Links. The 
Nets being pitched where the Game is ſuppoſed to 
le, the Ground muſt be beaten, and a Noiſe made, 
at which the Fowls riſe, and are entangled in the Net. 
Which done the Light is extinguiſhed, and the 
Fowler proceeds to lay his Net in ſome other Place. 
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t Net, commonly called the Crow-Net, not at all 
different in Length, Depth, Bigneſs of Meſh, Man- 


of Water and Land- Fool, we'll deſcend into more; 
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If the Fowler deſigns to have the full Pleaſure of the 
Sport, he muſt be very ſilent, and nothing is to be 
heard but the Sound of the le Bell, till the Net is 
placed, and the Lights blazing; but as ſoon as they 
are extinguiſhed, a general Silence muſt be obſerved 
again; for the low Bell makes the Birds lie cloſe, fo 
as they dare not ſtir whilſt you are pitching the Net ; 
but the Sight of the Fire makes them inſtantly to fly 
up, and thus they become entangled in the Net. 

There is another Manner of taking Birds by Night, 
which rooſt in Buſhes, Shrubs, Hawthorn-tree, Qc. 
called BAT-FowWII xo; and which is thus: The 
Fowler muſt be very ſilent till his Lights are blazing ; 
and may chuſe if he will carry Nets or not. If he car- 
ries none, he muſt have long Poles with great buſhy 
Tops fixed to them; and having from a Veſſel to 
carry Fire in, lighted his Straw or other blazing 
Matter, he muſt beat thoſe Buſhes where he thinks 
Birds are at Rooſt ; which done, if there' be any in 
thoſe Buſhes or Trees, he will inſtantly ſee them fly 
about the Flames, ſo that thoſe who have the buſhy 
Poles may beat them down at Pleaſure, and: take 
them up; and the Sport may be continued in this 
Manner as long as it is dark, and no longer. | 

Larks, Buntings, Merlins, Hobbies, and any Birds 
which will ſtoop either to Stale, Prey, Gig, Glaſs, 
or the like, may be taken from Auguſt to September, 
with the Day-Net, which muſt be planted before Sun- 
riſing; and the milder the Air, the brighter the Sun, 
and the pleaſanter the Morning, the better will be 
the Sport, and of longer Continuance. 

The Place choſen for this Kind of Sport muſt be 
a Plain, either on Barley Stubble, green Lays, and level 
and flat Meadows, remote from Villages, but near 
Corn-Fields. 

Theſe Nets being ſtaked down with ſtrong Stakes, - 
tight on their Lines, ſo as to be caſt to and 
fro at Pleafure, with a nimble Twitch, a dozen of 
Hand-lines, or drawing Cords, a Fathom long, muſt 
be faſtened to the upper End of the foremoſt Staves, 
and extended of ſuch reaſonable Streightneſs, as with 
little Strength they may raiſe up the Nets and caſt 
them over. When the Nets are laid, Stales, Decoys, 
or playing Wantons, mult be placed twenty or thirty 
Paces beyond them, upon ſome perching Boughs, 
which will not only entice Birds of their own Feathers 


to ſtoop, but alſo Hawks, and other Birds of Prey, 
to ſwoop into the Nets. | 


Note, That a Day-Net muſt be made of fine Pack- 
thread, the Meſh ſmall, and not above half an 
Inch ſquare half-way; three Fathom in Length, and 
one in Breadth; like the Crow-Net in Shape; 

verged about in the ſame Manner with a ſmall 
ſtrong Cord, the two Ends whereof extended upon 
two ſmall long Poles, ſuitable to the Breadth of 
the Net, with four Stakes, Tail-Strings, and Drawl- 
ing Lines, as heretofore mentioned ; only whereas 
that was but one ſingle Net, here muſt be two of 
one Length, Breadth, and Shape. Theſe Nets 
muſt be placed oppoſite to each other, yet fo cloſe 
and even together, that when they are drawn and 
pulled over, the Sides may touch one another. 


Having given theſe Rules for taking every Species 
1- 
cular ones, for catching ſome particular Birds, as Snipes, 
Feldfares, Pigeons, Magpyes, Crows; Gleads, Herons, 
Pheaſants, Partridges, Rails, Quails, Moor-poots, &c. 
Io catch Snipes with Bird- lime, the Fowler muſt 
know the Places they frequent moſt, which is eaſily 
diſcovered by their Dung; and there ſet two hundred 
limed Twigs, more or leſs (eſpecially if it be hard, 
froſty, or ſnowy Weather, where the Water lies 
open ; for commonly they lie very thick in fuch 
Places.) The Twigs muſt be at a Yard diſtant from 
one another, and ſloaping, ſome one Way and ſome 
another ; then the Fowler retiring at a convenient Di- 


{tance from the Place, muſt wait the Succeſs of the 


Sport, and not be too haſty to ſtjr at the firſt he ſees 
taken; * the Snipe will feed with the Twig under 
12 his 
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his Wings, and be a Means to entice thoſe down, who 
come over the Place. When he ſees the Coaſt clear, 
and hut few that are not taken, he muſt then take up 
his Birds, faſtening one or two of them, that the other 
flying over, may alight at the ſame Place. If chere 
be any other open Place near that where the T wigs are 
planted, they ought to be beaten up. 

Felfares, as well as Snipes, are alſo Winter Birds, 
and are taken by ſetting a dead one at the Top of a 
great Birchen Bough, cover'd with ſmall Lime Twigs, 
and planting the Bough where the Felfares reſort in a 
Morning to feed. By this Means, others flying but 
near, will quickly eſpy the Top-Bird, and fall in whole 
Flocks to him. | 

To take Rooks, the Fowler muſt divide a Sheet of 
brown Paper into eight Parts, and having made them 
in the Shape of a Sugar-Loaf, lime a little the Inſide ; 
and after they have remain'd three or four Days thus 
lim'd, he muſt put ſome Corn in them, and lay them 
up and down the Ground under ſome Clod of Earth, 
early in the Morning before the Birds come to feed; 
then ſtanding at a Diſtance, he'll ſee that as ſoon as the 
Rooks, Crows, or Pigeons come to _ out any of the 
Corn, the Paper will hang upon his Head, then the 
Bird will immediately fly bolt upright fo high, that 
he ſhall ſoar almoſt out of Sight; and when he is 
ſpent, come tumbling down as if he had been ſhot in 
S They may be taken in Ploughing Time, 
when the Rooks and Crows follow the Plough, but 
then Worms and Maggots of the largeſt Size muſt be 
put in the Paper. | 

Though the Heron be a Fowl neither for Pleaſure 
nor for Food, as it is a ravenous one, and very de- 
ſtructive to Ponds, and Rivers, it is very neceſſary to 
give ſome Directions how to take it; which may be 
done by getting three or four ſmall Roaches, or Dace, 
and drawing the Wire of a ſtrong Hook within the 
Skin of the faid Fiſh, beginning without Side of the 
Gills, and from thence ro the Tail, which will not 
kinder the Fiſh from living five or ſix Days afterwards, 
for if it was dead, the Heron would not meddle with it. 
Then three or four of theſe Hooks muſt be tied to a 
ſtrong Line, made of Silk and Wire, about two 
Yards and a half long, and likewiſe a round Stone a- 
bout a Pound Weight; which whole Complement 
muſt be put in the River or Pond, but not ſo deep 
that the Heron cannot wade unto them. 

Pheaſants are taken three ſeveral Ways, viz. by 
Net, Lime-buſh, or Driver. 


Note, That Nets for Pheaſants, muſt be made of dou- 
ble twin'd brown Thread, dy'd blue or green, the 
Meſh reaſonably large and ſquare, almoſt an Inch 
between Knot and Knat ; its Length about three 
Fathom, and about ſeven Foot broad, verged on 
each Side with ſtrong ſmall Cord, and likewiſe 


at the Ends, that it may lie compaſs-wiſe and 
hollow, 


In this Kind of Sport, the Fowler muſt, as in all o- 
thers heretofore mentioned, know the Haunts of the 
Fowl, which are never in open Fields, nor in old high 
Woods, ſince Pheaſants ſeldom frequent any other 
Place, but young Copſes well grown; and of thoſe, 
none but ſuch as are ſolitary, and unfrequented by 
Men or Cattle. In theſe Places, the Eye or Brood of 
Pheaſants is found, either by viewing carefully theſe 
young Copſes, ſearching every where to diſcover 
where they run together like Chickens after a Hen; 
or by riſing early in the Morning, or coming late in 
the Evening to obſerve how and when the old Cock 
and Hen call their young ones to them, and how the 
young ones anſwer, and ſo from that Sound the 
Fowler approaches as near as he can the Place where 
they are, lying down ſo cloſe as not to be diſcovered, 
by which Means he will know where they meet, and 
how he may place his Nets accordingly. But the 
moſt certain Way of finding them out, is to have a 
Pheaſant-Call, which he mult learn how to uſe ; un- 
derſtand all their Notes, and how to apply them: 
Tor Pheajan!s have ſeveral and different Notes; one 


N 
* 


tunable, for that would ſpoil a 
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to cluck them together when t | 

them, another to chide them 218 85 a feed 
far, a third to call them to Meat when ſhe age wo 
it, a fourth to make them look out for F found 
ſelves, and a fifth to call them about her AY nem. 
al. The Call may be uſed early in the Me. With. 
which Time they ſtraggle abroad to find Prove! at 


or elſe in the Evening juſt before Sun. C er; 
is their Time likewiſe for feedin r 1 » Which 
be called at any other Time of the Da 
changing Note; for as before Sun-Riſing Wy 1 
Setting, the Note muſt be to call them to fee. 
the Forenoon, and Afternoon, it muſt be te a Sq 
to brood; or chide them for g, or call them 
Notice of ſome 1 Danger. de them 
Wich all theſe neceſſary Inſtructions, th F 
muſt lodge himſelf as cloſe as poſſible, and x Wer 
at firſt very ſoftly, leſt the Pheaſants being * 7 
near him, ſhould be frighted at a loud 3 my 
nothing reply, he muſt raiſe his Note hie! but if 
higher, till he extends it to the utmoſt Compaſ 
if there be a hay go within hearing, ſhe will To 


in a Note as loud as his own, 122 it be not un. 


this Anſwer, if it be from afar, 
Fowl, he muſt creep 


. 4 er unto it { 
will the Pheaſant to him, and as he alters his Nat. © 
will ſhe, and in all Points he muſt 9 . 
tate her, whereby he'll get Sight of her at laſt, 3 
the Ground or Perch; which got he ceaſes his Cal 


ling, and ſpreads his Net between the Pheaſant and 


himſelf, in the moſt convenient Place he can find, with 


much Secrecy and Silence, making one En 
Net faſt to the Ground, and holding the __ 24 
by a long Line in his Hand, whereby when any 
Thing ſtrains it, he may pull the Net cloſe to. 
gether, This done he calls again, and as ſoon as he 
perceives the Pheaſant come underneath the Net, he 
_ __ — himſelf, whereby the Pheaſant be- 
ing frighted, offering to mount, finds he ; 
led within the Nee,” * * 
But if it happens that the Fowler hears many An- 
ſwers, and from different Parts of the Wood, he muſt 
not ſtir, but keep his Place, and as he hears them by 
their Sound, to come nearer and nearer unto him, he 
muſt make his Nets ready, and ſpread them conve- 
niently about him, one Net on the one Side, and ano- 
ther on the other; then lie cloſe and apply himſelf to 
the Call, till he has allured them under his Nets, 
which done, he muſt ſtand up and ſhey himſclf, to 
fright them, and make them mount, whereby they 
are entangled, | 
 Pheaſant-Powts, or young Pheaſants, are driven in- 
to Nets, with an Inftrument made of ſtrong white 
Wands, or Oſiers, ſet faſt in a Handle, twiſted about 
in two or three Places, and bound with other Wands, 
in the Shape of thoſe Things Cloth - Dreſſers uſually 
dreſs their Cloth withal. With this Driver the Fowler 
muſt make a gentle Noiſe, raking upon the Boughs 
and Buſhes round about him, which will make the 
Potots run from it a little Way, and then ſtand and 
liſten, keeping all cloſe together, till by another Rake 
of the Driver, they are made to run again as before, 
and by thus raking they will be driven like ſo many | 


Sheep into the Nets, which muſt be ap a- croſs the 


little Pads and Ways which the Fow 


er ſees they have 
made, which are like Sheep- Tracks, and as near their 
ordinary Haunt as poſſible, which may be diſcover- 
ed by the Bareneſs of the Ground, Mutings, and 
looſe Feathers. 


Note, That two Things are to be obſerved in uſing 
the Driver; the firſt is Secrecy in concealing one? 
ſelf from the Sight of the Pheaſants; for if they 
chance to ſee the Fowler, they will inſtantly hide 

themſelves in Holes and Bottoms of Buſhes, a 

will not ſtir from thence till Night. The other “ 

Circumſpection in the Work, for nothing obſtruct 

this Paſtime more, than too much Precipitation a 


Haſte, for Pheaſants are fearful Creatures, ww 
2 c 


7 


ind when once alarm'd, they all fly in an 
wn without ſtaying to W they are ſo 
much afraid of. | i $3 


To take Pheaſants with a Lime-Buſh, the Fowler 
having diſcover'd their Haunts, beſmears the Top 
— of a Willow, or ſingle Rod twelve Inches 
long, with the _ Birdlime. - The Branch muſt 
have a pretty long Handle, made ſharp at Bottom to 
tick it into the Ground, or into Shrubs and Buſhes ; 
which muſt be done near the Branch or Tree, where 
the Pheaſant 1 When the Buſh of Rods are 

laced, the Fowler, lying cloſe, takes out his Call. 
the Call be good, and he knows how to uſe it, he 
will ſoon have all the Pheaſants within hearing about 
him, and if one — — to be entangled, ſhe will go 
near to entangle all the reſt, either by her extraordina- 
ry fluttering, or their own Amazement and Confuſion ; 
and as they are taken by the Rods on the Ground, 
they will likewiſe be ſurpriſed with the Buſhes, for be- 
ing ſcar'd from below, they will mount to the Perch 
or Buſhes, to ſee what becomes of their Companions, 
and there be taken themſelves. | 


Note, That Lime is only for the Winter-Seafon, be- 
ginning from November when the Trees have ſhed 
their Leaves, and ending in May. Nets are uſed 
from the Beginning of May, till the latter End of 
October. So that there is no Time of the Year but 
their Breeding Time, which may not be employ'd 
in this Pleaſure. 


Par tridges are alſo taken ſeveral Ways, either by 
Net, Engine, Driving, or Setting. They are natu- 
rally fo fearfal and fimple, that they may eaſily be 
deceived, without any Train, Bait, or other Device. 

The uſual Haunts of Partridges (which the Fowler 
who wants to catch them muſt know) are Corn-Fields, 
either while the Corn grows, or after it is cut down; 
for when it grows, they ſhelter under its Covert ; and 
when cut down, they are fed with the Grain they 
find therein. They alſo hide both themſelves and Co- 
vies, in n Brambles and long 
Graſs. In Winter, wheff the Fields are plough'd up, 
or over ſoilꝰd with Cattle, they fly to the up- land Mea- 
dows, and lodge in the dead Grafs, or Fog, under 
Hedges, among Mole-Hills, or under the Roots of 
Trees. Sometimes they fly to Copſes, and under 
Woods, eſpecially if any Corn-Fields be near; or 
where Broom, Brakes, Fern, &c, grows. In the 
Harveſt Time, when every Field is full of Men and 
Cattle, they are found in Day-Time, in the Fallow- 
Fields, next to the Corn-Fields, where they lie lurk- 
ing till the Evening, and then feed among the Shocks, 
or Sheaves of Corn, which they do likewiſe in the 
Morning. | ; 

When the Haunts of Partridges are known, the 
Fowler has ſeveral Ways to find them; either by the 
Eye, which Art cannot be acquir'd but by ence, 
diſtinguiſhing thereby the Colour of the Partridge 

from that of the Earth, and in what Manner they 
lodge and couch together; for which Purpoſe, the 
Fowler may come near enough to them, for they are 
a very lazy Bird, and ſo unwilling to take to the 
Wing, that he may even ſet his Foot upon them be- 
fore they will ſtir, provided he do not ſtand and gaze 
on them, but be in continual Motion, otherwiſe t 
will fpring up and be gone. Or by going to their 
Haunts early in the Morning, or at the Cloſe of the 
Evening, which is called the Fucking Time; and there 
liſtening for the Calling of the Cock Partridge, and 
tor the Anſwering of the Hen, after which they meet 
together, which may be diſcovered at their Rejoicing, 
and Chattering; then the Fowler may take his Range 
about them, drawing nearer to the Place he hears 
them Fuck in, and caſting his Eyes wwards the Fur- 
rows of the Land, he'll ſoon find where the Covy 
lies. Or by the Call, having firſt learn'd the true 


wy natural ow of the Partridge, and how to tune 
in its proper Key, Being perfect herein, he muſt 
frequent their Haunts, Morning and Evening, and 
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hiding himſelf in foe feeret Place, Where he thiy fee 
and not be ſeen, lifters if he can heat the Fridges 
'rall ; if he kears them, he muſt anſwer en in the 
ſame Notes, and itmiitate them as near as Poſſible, as 
they change or double thoſe Notes; continuing thus 
till they draw nearer unto Him. Having them in 
View he lays himſelf on his Batk, as if he was dead, 
without Motion, by which Means he may count their 
whole Number. 400 228 eres rg Rank ee | 
Having proceeded thus far, the next Thing he muſt 
do is to catch them, If he wants to do it with Nets, 
having found out the Covy, he draws forth his Nets 
and taking a large Circumference, walks a 206d found 
Pace with a carelefs Eye, rather from them towards 
the Partridges, till he has trimmed his Nets, and made 
them ready for the Purpoſe ; 'Which done, he, muſt 
draw his Circumference lefg and leſs, ti He comes 
within the Length of his Net, then' pricking down a 
Stick about three Foot in length, faſtens one End of 
the Net to it, and walking about, letting the Net li 
out of his Hands, he ſpreads it open 2 goes, ind 
thus lays it all over the Partridges. But if they ſhould 
hy ftraggling, ſo that he cannot cover them all with 
one Net, he ou draw forth another, and do with 
that as he has done with the former; which being 
done, he ruſhes in upon them, who frighten'd will 
fly up, and fo be entangled in the Nets. pros 
Note, That the Nets wherewith: Partridges are enſna- 
red, , muſt be every Way like the Pheaſants Nets, 
both for Length and Breadth, being made of the 
ſame Thread, and dy'd of the ſame Colour ; only 
the Meſh muſt be ſmaller. 19 999 
Partridges are taken with Birdlime, either in ſtub- 
ble Fields, from Auguſt till Chriftmas, or in Woods, 
Paſtures, or Meadows. If in ſtubble Fields, the 
Fowler muſt take the largeſt Wheat-Straws he can 
pet, and cut them off between Knot and Knot, and 

e themwith the ſtrongeſt Lime. Then he goes to the 
Haunts of Partridges, and calls; if they anſwer he 
pricks at ſome Diſtance from him, his Lime-Straws 
in many croſs Rows and Ranks acroſs the Lands and 
Furrows, taking in two or three Lands at leaſt ; then 
lies cloſe and calls again, not ceaſing till he has drawn 
them towards him, fo thax they be intercepted by 
the Way by the lim'd Straws, which they ſhall no 
fooner touch, but they will be enſnar'd, and by reaſon 
— all run together like a Brood of Chickens, they 
will ſo beſmear and daub one another, that very few 
of them will eſcape. | 

nut if Partridges are to be taken in Paſtures, Woods, 
or Meadows, the Rods muſt be limed as for Pheaſants, 
and ſtuck in the Ground after the ſame Manner. 

To drive Partridges into the Nets, which is one of 
the moſt diverting Manner of taking them, there 
muſt be made an Engine in the Shape of a Horſe, cur 
out of Canvas, and ſtuffed with Straw, or ſuch light 
Matter; with this artificial Horſe, and the Nets, the 
Fowler muſt go to the Haunts of Partridges, and 
having found out the Covy, and pitch*d his Nets be- 
low, my and hovering, he muſt go above, and 
taking the Advantage of the Wind, drive downwards. 
Then, with his Face cover'd with ſomething green, 
or of a dark blue, and his Engine before him, ftalk 


towards the Partridges with a flow Pace, raiſing them 


on their Feet, but not their Wings, and then they'll 
run naturally before him; if they chance to run a 
By-way, or contrary to his Purpoſe, they muſt be 
croſſed with the Engine, and by thus facing they 
will run into that Track the Fowler would have 
them: Thus, by a gentle low Pace, he may make 
them run and go which Way he pleaſes, and at laſt 
drive them into his Nets. * . 

But the moſt pleaſant of all the Manners of taking 
Partridges, is by a Setting Dog, which is a big Land- 


Spaniel, raught by Nature to hunt the Partridge more 


than any Chace whatever, running the Fields over 
with ſuch Alacrity and Nimbleneſs, as if there was no 
Limit to his Fury and Defire, and yet by Art under 
ſuch excellent Command, tkat in the very Height 

. 0 ' 
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of his Career, by a Hem, or Sound of his Mafter's 
Voice, he ſhall ſtand, gaze about him, look in his 
Maſter's Face, and obſerve his Directions, whether to 
proceed, ſtand ſtill, or retire : Nay, when he is even 
ſt upon his Prey, that he may even take it up with 
lis Mouth, yet his Obedience is ſo fram'd by Art, that 
preſently, he ſhall either ſtand ſtill, or fall down flat 
on his Belly, without daring either to make any 
Noiſe or Motion, till his Maſter' comes to him, and 
then he will proceed in all Things to follow his Di- 
Note, That to train a Dog from a Whelp till he 
comes to that Perfection, you muſt chooſe him a 
Land Spaniel, of a good and nimble Size, ra- 
ther ſmall than great, and of a courageous Mettle, 
and tho? theſe good Qualities cannot be diſcern'd 
while young, yet they may be juſtly gueſſed. at, 
from a right Breed, which have been known to be 
ſtrong, luſty, and nimble Rangers, of active Feet, 
wanton Tails and buſy Noſtrils, whoſe Tail was 
without Wearineſs, their Search without Changea- 
bleneſs, and which no Delight did tranſport be- 
yond Fear and Obedience. | 
When the Fowler has made Choice of his 
Dog, he begins to inſtruct him, while about four 
or Ni Months old; firſt by making him loving 
and familiar with his Maſter, to know him from 
any other Perſon, and following him wherever he 
goes: Which the better to effect, he muſt very 
ſeldom receive his Food from any other Hand but 
his; and when he corrects him, to keep him in 
Awe, he muſt rather do it with Words than Blows. 
A Dog thus inſtructed will follow none but his 
Maſter, and can diſtinguiſh his Frown from his 
Smile, and ſmooth Words from rough. Then he 
muſt teach him to lie down cloſe to the Ground; 
firſt, by laying him often on the Ground, and cry- 
ing, lie cloſe: When he has done any Thing to 
his Maſter's Mind and Pleaſure, he muſt be re- 
warded with a Piece of Bread ; if otherwiſe, cha- 
ſtized with Words, but few Blows. After this, he 
muſt be taught to come creeping with his Belly and 
Head cloſe on the Ground, as far, or as little a 
Way as his Maſter ſhall think fit; and this the 
Maſter may do by ſaying, Come nearer, come nearer, 
or the like; and at firſt, till he underſtands his 
Meaning, ſhewing him a Piece of Bread, or ſome 
other Food, to entice him. If he offers to raiſe his 
Body or Head, the Part thus raiſed muſt not only 
be thruſt down, -but he muſt likewiſe be threaten'd 
with an angry Voice; which if he ſeems to ſlight, 
two or three Jerks, with a Whipcord-Laſh, muſt 
be added to the Voice. Theſe Leſſons muſt be 
often repeated, till he be very perfect, ſtill encou- 
raging him when he does well, If the Fowler walks 
abroad with his Dog, and he takes a Fancy to 
range, even when he is moſt buſy, he muſt ſpeak 
to him, and in the Height of his Paſtime made 
fall upon his Belly, and lie cloſe ; and afterwards, 
come creeping. The next which muſt. be given 
him, is to lead in a String or Line, and to follow 
his Maſter cloſe at his Heels, without Trouble or 
ſtraining of his Collar. By the Time the Dog has 
learn'd all theſe Leſſons, he muſt be near twelve 
Months old; at which Time, the Seaſon of the 
Year being proper, he muſt be taken into the Field 
and permitted to range, but ſtill in Obedience to 
his Maſter's Command: But if through Wanton- 
neſs he chances to babble or open without Cauſe, 
he muſt be ſharply corrected, either with a Whip- 
cord Laſh, or pinching him hard at the Roots of 
hit Ears. ; 
Being brought to good Temper, and right O- 
bedience; as ſoon as he comes upon the Haunt 
of any Partridge, (which is diſcover'd at his greater 
Eagerneſs in hunting, as alſo at a Kind of wim- 
pering and whining in his Voice, being very de- 
lirous to open, but not daring) his Maſter ſhall 
ſpeak to him, bidding him take Heed and the like: 


But if, notwithſtanding, he either 5 . 

ſprings. the Partridge, or opens, and ſo . and 
tridge eſcapes, he muſt be corrected "Wh the Pay. 
off again, and made to haunt in on. Caſt 
where the Fowler knows à Covy lies, an I's unts 
ther he has mended his Fault: And if ha Whe. 
tridge be catch'd with the Net, the B. J © 
have the Head, Neck, and Pinions, for he muſt 
Encouragement. turure 


Having a Dog thus qualified 
the Fowler muſt take * — Nature, 
caſt him off, and by ſome Word of Encours haunt, 
wherewith he is acquainted, engage him "2Wement 
never too far from his Maſter, wh 


— will do if not corrected and 
ore when the Fowler perceives this F 

preſently call his Dog in with a Hem, = — — 
him, that he dare not do the like again for thar Day, 


ſo he will range afterwards with more Temperance 


If in the Dog's ranging he be perceived to ſtop on a 


ſudden, or ſtand ſtill, his Maſter muſt 
to him (for without doubt he has ſet ug — Yor 
and as ſoon as he comes to him command him ridge) 
nearer, and if he goes not, but either lies ſtill or 15 
ſhaking of his Tail, as if he would ſay, here the 
under my Noſe ; and withal now and then 8 
back, then the Fowler muſt ceaſe urging him further 
and take his Circumference, walking faſt with a care. 
leſs Eye, looking ſtrait before the Noſe of the Ty, 
and thereby ſee how the Covy lies, whether cloſe or 
ſtragling : Then commanding the Dog to lie ill, he 
draws forth his Net and pricks oneEnd tothe Groung 
and ſpreads it all open, and thus covers as many of 
the Pariridges as he can. Which done he makes in 
with a Noiſe and ſprings up the Par!ridees, which no 
ſooner riſe but they are entangled with the Net. The 
Fowler muſt always let go the old Cock and Hen. 
Rails, Quails, Mor e-eoors, Cc. are taken in 
the ſame Manner as Partygdges, either with Nets, 
limed Buſhes or Rods, Engine, or a ſetting Dog, 
The Way of finding them is alſo the fame, by the 
Eye, the Ear, and Haunt; though the chiefeſt of all 
is the Call or Pipe; to which they liſten with ſuch 
Earneſtneſs, that you can no ſooner imitate their 
Notes, but they will anſwer them, and purſue the 
Call with ſuch Greedineſs, that they will play and 
ſkip about you, nay, run over you, eſpecially the 
Quail. The Notes of the Male and Female differ 
very much; therefore the Fowler muſt have them 
both at his Command ; and when he hears the Male 
call, he muſt anſwer in the Female's Note; and 
when the Female calls, anſwer in the Male's Note; 


and thus will have them both come to him. Their 


Haunts are alſo much like thoſe of Partridges, only 
the Quail loves moſt the Wheat-Fields ; the More- 
poot the Heath and Foreſt-Grounds ; and the Rails 
the long high Graſs, where they may lie obſcure. 
I'll conclude this Treatiſe of Fowling, by Teaching 
the Method of Catching, Preſerving, and Keeping 
all Sorts of ſinging Birds, viz. the Niebtingal Black- 
bird, Mood. Lart, Linnet, Chaffinch, Robin Red-bredf, 
Starling, Tit-Lark, Bullfinch, Canary-bird, Trab, 
Shy-Lark, Goldfinch, Green-finch, Wren, Rediſtart, and 
Hedge-Sparrow. And as theſe Birds are ſubject to 
ſeveral Diſeaſes, will give you ſome Preſcriptions to 
cure them, | | = 
The NicaTIiNGALE, for his Throat, is the Farinelli 
of the Woods; he appears at the latter End of March, 
or Beginning of April, and very few know where ſhe 
retires in the Winter; ſome imagining that ſhe flecps 
all that Seaſon, She builds her Neſt commonly about 
two Feet above Ground, either in Quick: ſet Hedges, 
or in Beds of Nettles; hatching her young ones about 
the Beginning of May, and naturally delighting in 
cool Places, where ſmall Brooks are garniſhed wi 
pleaſant Groves, where they ſing melodioully 


whence 


they have hatch'd, for then they grow Mutes; 
* 


n 1 „ ** 8 Je 
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whence this French Air, or Song: | 

] to mw apprens cequ'#l faul que je faſſe, 
e en Paar 2 de tendres amours, 
Mais lorſque le Printems aura change de face, 
Tu ſeſſeras d aimer, & j'aimeray toujours : 
Tu ſeſſe de chanter ton amoureuſe fame. 
Lirſque tu vois le fruit de tes tendres amours ; 
Mais je ne ſeſſe point dans le fonds de mon ame, 
D'ainier, de ſoupirer, de me plaindre toujours, 


wales muſt be taken out of their Neſts; when 
— indifferently well * — for if well fea- 
thered they will be ſullen, and it too little, they are ſo 
render the Cold will kill them. 1 1 A 
The Way of taking old and young is thus: For 
the Young, you muſt take Notice here the Cock 
ſings; and if he ſings long the Hen is not far, Who 
often betrays her Off- ſpring by being too careful: 
for when you come near her Neſt, ſhe will ſteet and 
cur : If notwithſtanding this you cannot find her Neſt, 
ſtick a Meal-worm-or two upon 4 Thorn, and laying 
down or ſtanding, obſerve which Way it is carried by 


the old one, and drawing near, you'll hear the young 


ones while ſhe feeds them. When 2 have found out 
the Neſt touch not the Loung; for if you do, they 
will not tarry in the Neſt. | Ane 
The Branchers, or Puſbers (thus called, becauſe” 
when thoroughly fledged, the old ones puſh them out 
of the Neſt) are taken with a Bird- trap, or Net- trap, 
made with green Silk or Thread, about the Compaſs 
of a Yard, and in the Shape of a Shove-net for Fiſhes; 
then a large Wire bended round, and the two Ends 
joined, muſt be put into a ſhort Stick about an Inch 
and an half long, and a Piece of Iron, with two 
Cheeks and a Hole on each Side, through which muſt 
be ran ſome fine Whip-cord three or four Times 
double, that it may hold the Piece of Wood the faſter, 
into which the Ends of the Wire are put, and with a 
Button on each: fide of the Iron the Whip-cord is 
twiſted ; then the Net is faſtened to the Wire, and 
the two [Cheeks of the Iron joined at the Handle 
of a Board of the Compaſs of the Wire; to which is 
aided a Piece of Stick about two Inches long, with: 
a Hole at the Top of it, which muſt have a Plug to 
put in, with two Wires to ſtick the Meal-worm 3 
Dn » String is tied in-elie Middlewfths Top ot the 
Net, which Net is to be drawn up, and having an 
Eye at the End of the Handle to put the Thread 
through, it muſt be pulled till it ſtands upright. 
When the Net and Worms are ready, having firſt 
ſcraped the Place, Ants muſt be put into the 'Frap- 
Cage; which Cage is to be placed near the Place 
where the Nightingales are heard calling, and left there. 
When the Nrghtingales are taken, the Ends of their 
Wings muſt be tied with ſome Thread, to hinder 
them from beating themſelves againſt the Cage, which 
to be above half covered with green Bays, and 
they left for four or five Days undiſturbed; though 
they muſt be fed ſix Times a Day with Sheep's Heart 
and Egg ſhred very fine, and mingled with ſome Piſ- 
mires; and if thro? Sullenneſs they refuſe to eat, their 
Bill muſt be forced open. wa ee 
In the Summer they muſt be fed every Day with 
freſh Meat; and when they begin to moult, with half 
an Egg hard boiled, and half a Sheep's Heart, min- 
with Saffron and Water; and ſometimes red 
orms, Caterpillars, Hog · Lice, and Meal- Worms. 
The Nigbtingales taken in Fuly or Auguſt, will not 
ſing till the Middle of O#ober, and then they will hold 
in Song till the Middle of June; but thoſe taken from 
the firſt of April to the twentieth, are the beſt Birds 
for Song. The Neſtlings and Branches (except they 
have an old Bird to ſing over them) have not the true 
Song for the firſt twelve Months. When they are ſo 
tamed that they begin to cur and feveer, with Chear- 
fulneſs, and record ſoftly to themſelves, it is a certain 
vign that they eat, one need not trouble himſelf with 
feeding them 3 but if they ſing before they feed, they 
commonly prove excellent Birds: Thoſe which are 
long a feeding, and make no curring nor ſcvesting, are 


LING. 


| Orchards, and ſing cloſe by 


ſpeedily 


- ſome Diſtemper near attending: 


age 


not worth the Keeping. One which flutters, and 
bolts up his Head in the Night againſt the Top of 
the Cage ought not to be kept; for he is not only 
good for nothing, but his bad Example will teach the 
beſt of Birds to do the like. n 9 
The beſt Sort of Nightingales 


nt High-ways, 
uſes : Theſe When ta- 
ken will feed ſooneſt,” being more uſed ro Company; 
and after their feeding will grow familiar, and ſing 


To diſtinguiſh the Cock from the Hen; the Cock, 
in the Judgment of ſome, is both longer and bigger: 
Others ſay, the Cock has a greater Eye, a longer Bill, 
and a Tail more reddiſh : Others pretend to know 
them by the Pinlon of the Wing, and Feathers on the 
Head ; but theſe Rules are not fo ſure as the follow- 
ing ones; viz. If a Neſting (before he can feed him- 
ſelf) records a little to himſelf, and in his recording, 
his Throat is perceived to wag, he is a Cock; but 
when they come to feed themſelves, the Hen will re- 
cord as well as the Cock. Branchers, whether Cocks 
or Hens, (when taken and do feed themſelves) will 
record; but the Cock does it much longer, louder, 
and oftner. N TOY; ITE Y e „ N 

Mibtingales are ſubject to ſeveral Diſeaſes; for if 
they are not kept clean, theit Feet are clogg'd, their 
Claws rot off; and they are ſubject to the Gout and 
Cramp. To cure them of theſe Diſeaſes, their Feet 
mult be anointed four or fle Days with freſh Butter, 
and they will! be well again, They are likewife trou- 
bled with Impoſthumes and Breakings out about their 
Eyes and Neb, for whien Capon's Greaſe muſt be 
uſed : If they be melancholy, ſome Liquorice with a 
little 2 muſt be put in their drinking Pots. 

The Caxary-Birps ate originally from the Ca- 
nary- andi; from "whence they were brought into 
Europe. They are in Colour much like our Green- 
Birds, but differ much in their Song, and Nature; 
for as other Birds are ſubject to be fat, the Cocks of 
theſe are always lean, by reaſon of the Greatneſs of 
their Mettle, and their laviſh Singing: The beſt are 
long ſhaped, ſtanding ſtrait and boldly; There are 
no certain Rules to be given for the Choice of Canary- 
Birds, every one conſulting his own Fancy ; for ſome 
like thoſe that wife and chere, like unto a Tit-Lark ; 
others are for thoſe thar begin like a Sky-Lark, and fo 
continue their Song with a long, yet ſweet Note; 
others are for thoſe that begin their Song with the 
Shy-Lark, and then run upon the Note of the Njgh- 
tingale, which is very pleaſant if he does it well : The 
laſt is for a loud Note, and laviſh, regarding no 
more in it than a Noiſe; but the long Song is the 
beſt, having moſt Variety of Notes. To diſcover if 
a Canary-Bird be in Health, before he is purchaſed, 
he muſt be taken out of the Store-Cage, and put into 
a clean one alone; where if he ſtands bold y with- 
out crouching, without ſhrinking Feathers, and his 
Eyes looking briſk and 'chearfully, theſe are good 
Signs of a healthy Bird; but if he bolts his Tail like 
a Nightingale, after he has dung'd, it ſhews he is not 
well; tho” he ſeems lively for the preſent, there is 

Likewiſe, if he ei- 
ther dung very thin and watry, or of a ſlimy white, 
and no Blackneſs in it; theſe are dangerous Signs of 

Canary Birds above three Years old are call'd Runts; 
at two Years old they are call'd Erifs ; and thoſe of 
the firſt Fear are call'd Branchers; when they are 
new flown, and cannot feed themſelves, they are 
call'd Puſbers; and thoſe that are brought up by 
Hand, Ne#lings. They take great Delight at Paris 
to ſet Canary-Birds to breed; they have Cages made 
on Purpoſe, which they call Cabanes, where thoſe Birds 
build, lay, and harch their young, | 

The'BLacx 818 builds her Neſt upon old Stumps 
of Trees' by Ditch-ſides, or in thick Hedges; they 
are brought up almoſt with any Meat whatſoever ; 
bur above all, they love Ground Worms, Sheep's 
Heart, hard Eggs, and white Bread and Milk mix'd 


together. This Bird ſings ſomewhat more than three 


121 Months 
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Months in the Year ; his Note is harſh and loud 
therefore to add a Value to him, he muſt be taught to 
whiſtle. . | | | 
There are five Kinds of Thruſhes, viz: the Miſtle- 
, the Northern-Thruſh, or Feldfare, the Wind- 
the Wood-Song-Thruſh, and the Heath-Thruſh. 
The firſt is the largeſt of all five, and the moſt 
beautiful; but as he ſings but little, and his Notes are 
rambling and confuſe, he is not worth the Keeping. 
The ſecond is the Feldfare, who comes into England 
before Michaelmas, and goes away about the Begin- 
ning of March. They breed upon certain Rocks near 
the Scotiſþ Shore three or four Times a Year, and are 
there in very great Numbers: They are not ſo fit for 
the Cage as tor the Spit, having a moſt lamentable 
untuned chattering Tone. The third is the Wind- 
Thruſh, or Whindle, which travels with the Feldfare 
out of the North, is a ſmaller Bird, with a dark Red 
under his Wing. She breeds in Woods and Shaws 
as Song-Thruſhes do, and has an indifferent Song ex- 
ceeding the two former; but yet they are fitter for the 
Pot or Spit, than for a Cage or Avery. The fourth 
is the Mood · Song Thruſb, and ſings molt incomparably, 


both laviſhly and with Variety of Notes; and ſings 


at leaſt nine of the twelve Months of the Year. They 
build about the ſame Time, Place, and Manner the 
Blackbird does; the Compoſure of her Neſt is ſo mar- 
vellous that it cannot be mended by the Art of Men; 
beſides the curious building, ſhe leaves a little Hole 
in the Bottom of her Neſt, to let out the Water, as 
may be ſupoſed, if a violent Shower ſhould come, 
that ſo her Eggs or young ones may not be drowned. 
If the Weather favours them, they go very ſoon to 
Neſt, and breed three Times a Year, viz. in March, 
April, May and June; but the firſt Birds uſually prove 
the beſt ; which muſt be taken in the Neſt when four- 
teen Days old, and kept warm and clean, not ſuffer- 
ing them to ſit on their Dung, but muſt be fo con- 


trived that they dung over the Neſt. They are to be 
fed with raw Meat and ſome Bread chopped together 


with bruiſed Hemp-ſeed, wetting the Bread before it 
is mingled with the Meat. Being thoroughly fledged, 
they muſt be put in a Cage with two or three Perches, 
where they may have Room enough, and ſome Moſs 
at the Bottom to keep them clean; for otherwiſe they 
will be troubled with the Cramp, and for Want of 
delighting in themſelves their Singing will be ſpoiled. 
They muſt alſo have freſh Water twice a Week, that 
they may bathe and prune themſelves therein, other- 
wiſe they will not thrive, The fifth and laſt is the 
Heath-Thruſh, which is the leaſt we have in England, 


having a dark Breaſt. Some are of Opinion, that 


this Bird exceeds the Song-Thruſh, having better 


+ Notes, and neater Plume. The Hen builds by the 


Heath-ſide in a Fern-buſh, or Stump of an old Haw- 
thorn, and makes not Shaws and Woods her Haunt 
as other Thruſhes do. She begins to breed towards 
the Middle of April, and breeds but twice in a Year; 
and if kept clean and well fed, will ſing three Parts 
in four of the old Year. To know the Cock from 
the Hen, according to ſome, is to chuſe the top Bird 
of the Neſt, which commonly is moſt fledged. O- 
thers think that to be the Cock which has the largeſt 
Eyes and moſt Speckles on his Breaſt, Others chuſe 
the Cock by the Pinion on his Wing; but the beſt 
Marks are a white Gullet with black Streaks on each 
Side, the Spots on the Breaſt large and black, and 
the Head of a light ſhining Brown, with black Streaks 
under each Eye, and upon the Pinion of the Wing. 


The Ronin-2ep-BrgasrT, for Sweetneſs of Note, 


is very little inferior to the Nightingale: He is taken 
cither in a Pit-fall, or with a Trap-Cage and a Meal- 
Worm. They breed very early in the Spring, and 
commonly twice a Year, When the young ones are 
about ten Days old they muſt be taken from the old 
ones, and kept in a little Bower-Baſket. They are 
ted in all Reſpects like the Nightingale: When they 
grow ſtrong they are put in a Cage, with Moſs at the 
Bottom; but as they are very tender Birds the Cage 


muſt be lincd, to Keep them warm, The Cock has 


his Breaſt of a darker Red, and his R. | 

ther up upon the Head chan the 3 9 80 80 fur 
The Wxxx is a little Bird, as pleaſant to che E. 

he is to the Eye: He builds twice a Year 21. Fu as 

latter End of April, in Shrubs where Ls Out the 


and ſometimes. in old Hovels and Ber TR ck, 


numerous Quantity of Eggs. Their { & lay « 
breeding is in the Middle of . of 2 35 of 
what you intend to keep muſt be reed 


tak 1 
Neſt at thirteen and fourteen Days old e the 


Day very often, but a little at a Time. 

Hearts and Eggs minced very ſmall LE th Sheep 
begin to pick cheir Meat of their own Accord, og? 
Stick they are fed with, they muſt be cage, 4s 
Mear put in little Pan, and about the Side, 9 d 
Cage, to entice them to eat, though they mut de the 
too, leſt they neglect themſelves. and die, Wil 
they can feed themſelves very well, a Spider hen 
muſt be given them once in three Days. 0 

and largeſt of the young Wrens are the Cock. 

The Woop-Lakx, is by ſome preferred t 

Nightingale, becauſe he has a great Varies of oe 
excellent and pleaſant Notes. The Wond.Z,j4 þ, 7 
the ſooneſt of any Bird, by reaſon of his Eltron d, 
Mettle ; therefore if they are not taken in the — 


ning of February at leaſt, th w ſo ran 
will prove good for nothing, 8110 robs =Yy 
gravelly Grounds and Hills lying towards the my 
and in Oat-Stubs. Their Building is in Layers- 
Grounds, where the Graſs is rank and ruſſet, making 
their Neſts of Ben-Graſs, or dead Graz of ts 
Field, under ſome large Tuffs, to ſhelter them from 
the Injury of the Weather. Theſe Birds are never 
bred from the Neſt, for they die in a Week either of 
the Cramp or Scowring. The Times of the Year to 
take them are June, Fuly, Auguf, with a Hobby, in 
this Manner : Go in a dewy Morning to the Sides of 
ſome Hills which he to Sun-riſing, where they moſt 
uſually frequent, and having ſprung them, obſerve 
where they fall, then ſurround them twice or thrice 
with your Hobby on your Fiſt, cauſing it to hover 
when you draw near, by which Means they will lie 
ſtill till you clap a Net over them. If three or four 
go together, take a Net made in the ſame Manner as 
that for Partridges, when you go with a Setting- Dog, 
only the Meſh muſt be ſmaller, i. e. a Lark-Meſh, 
and then your Hobby is to the Lark what a Serting- 
Dog is to Partridges. Thoſe taken in this Seaſon are 
called young Branchers, becauſe they have not moulted 
yet; ard will ſing preſently, but will not laſt long, 
by reaſon of their Moulting. | 
Mood Larts taken at the latter End of September, 
having then moulted cannot be diſtinguiſhed whether 
old or young. Thoſe taken in January and February 
will ſing in five or ſix Days, or ſooner, and they are 
the beſt, being taken in full Stomach, and are more 
perſect in their Song than thoſe taken in other Seaſons. 
Upon the firſt taking of the Vood- Lart, two Fans 
muſt be put into the Cage, one for Sheep's Heart 
minced ſmall, and mingled with Bread, , and 
Hemp-ſeed ; and another for Oatmeal and whole 
Hemp-ſeed. The Bottom of the Cage ought to be 
covered with red Gravel, which muſt be ſhifted every 
Week at furtheſt, and the Perch lined with green 
Bays; and left they ſhould not find the Pan ſoon 
enough, to prevent Famine, there muſt be ſtrewed 
upon the Sand ſome Hemp-ſeed and Oatmeal; and if 
they grow poor at the Beginning of the Spring, there 
muſt be given to them every two or three Days 3 
Turf of three-leafed Graſs. The Cock is diſtinguiheC 
from the Female, by the Largeneſs and Length 4 
his Call, by his tall Walking, his ſtrong Singing, an 
the doubling of his Notes in the Evening. * 
Theſe Birds are very ſubject to the Cramp, Giddi 
neſs in the Head, and louzy. The beſt — to 
prevent the Camp is to ſhift the Cage often with 8 
Gravel, ' otherwiſe the Dung will clog to the Head 
which cauſes the Cramp. The Giddinels of the _ 
proceeds from feeding upon much Hemp -ſced, — * 
cured with Gentles, or Hog-Lice, Emmets an Fees 
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es with Liquorice, all put into Water. Louzineſs 
Ho by ſmoaking Tobacco. 
„ provided he has once a Week a Turf of 
e t Graſs. SH -Larts commonly build in 
Corn, or thick high Graſs Meadows, and ſeldom have 
more than four young ones, which they hatch to- 
wards the Middle of May. They muſt be taken when 
z Fortnight old, and fed at firſt with minc'd'Sheep's 
Hearts, mix d with hard Eggs; when they can feed 
alone, they eat Hemp-Seed and Oatmeal ; they 
muſt have Sand in the- Bottom of their Cage, and 

Perch. | 
„ Lars are taken either with a Net and Hobby, 
or a Trammel, or a Pair of Day-Nets and a Glaſs, or 
with a Low-Bell, or with Pack- Thread. 

The Trammel is only uſed in dark Nights, and is a- 
bove ſix and thirty Yards long, and fix Yards over, 
run thro with ſix Ribs of Pack-Thread ; which Ribs 
at the Ends, are put upon two Poles ſixteen Feet 
long, made taper - at End, and ſo is carried be- 
tween two Men half a Yard from the Ground, to 
cauſe the Birds to fly up, otherwiſe the Net might be 
carried. over them without diſturbing them ; when 


they are heard fly againſt the Net, it muſt be 1 | 
down. The Day-Nets are commonly ſeven Feet deep, 


and fifteen long, knit with French Meſh, and very 
fine Thread. Theſe Nets take all Sorts of ſmall Birds 
that come within their Com as Bunting Larks, 
and Linnets in Abundance. To take Larks with, the 
low Bell, the Bell and a great Light in a Tub, muſt 
be both carried by one Man, and the Net by another; 
this Bell and Light ſo amazes them, that they lie as 
dead, and ſtir not till the Net over-caſt them. To 
take them withPack-Thread, a hundred, or two hundred 
Yards of Pack- Thread muſt be provided, when there 
is Abundance of Snow upon the Ground, faſtening at 
every fix Inches, a Nooſe made with Horſe-Hairs, two 
Hairs are ſufficient. 

Larks, deſign'd to be kept for ſinging, muſt be 
taken in. October, or November, chuſing the ſtraiteſt, 
largeſt, and loftieſt Bird, and he that has moſt White 
on his Tail, for theſe are the Marks of the Cock. 

The LIN VET builds his Neſt in Thorn-Buſhes, 
and Fir-Buſhes, and ſome of the hotter Sort will 
breed four Times a Year. The young ones may 
be taken at four Days old, if you intend to teach them 
to whiſtle, or learn the Song of other Birds, for being 
ſo young they know not the Tune. of the old Bird; 
then they muſt be kept very warm, and fed often, 
and a little at a Time, with bruis'd and ſoak'd Rape- 
Seeds, mixed with an equal Quantity of white Bread. 

The Cock is known from the Hen by the Brownneſs 
of his Back, and the White of his Wing ; that is to 
ſay, take your young Linnet when the Wing-Feathers 
are grown, and ſtretch out his Wing, holding his Bo- 
dy faſt with the other Hand, and then obſerve the 
White upon the fourth, fifth, and ſixth Feather; if it 
caſt a gliſtering White, and it goes quite to the Quill, 
it is a ſure Sign of a Cock. | 
This Bird is ſubject to ſeveral Diſeaſes, as the 
Phthyſick, known . by his panting, ſtaring Feathers, 
lean Breaſt, and ſpilling his Seeds up and down the 
Cage. Which Diſeaſe happens for Want of Water, or 
for Want of green Meat in the Spring: He is troubled 
alſo with Strains, or Convulſions of the Breaſt ; ſome- 
umes with Hoarſeneſs, being over-ſtrain'd in ſinging ; 
lometimes he is melancholy, at others Times afflicted 
with Scouring, of which there are three Sorts, the firſt 


is thin, or with a black or white Subſtance in the 


Middle, not very dangerous; the ſecond is between 
a black and white, clammy and ſticking, this is bad; 


but the third and laſt is moſt mortal, which is the 


white clammy Scouring. . | 
The Golp-rixen breeds commonly in Apple 


Trees, and Plumb Trees, thrice a Year. Gold. finches 


are taken in great Plenty about Michaelmas, and will 


ſoon become tame. The young ones are taken with 
the Neſt at ten Days old, and fed with the beſt Hemp- 


Seed pounded, ſifted, and mix'd with the like Quantity 


The Sx v-LARK is a hardy Bird, and will live upon 


104) 


of white Bread, with ſome Flour of Canary- ſeed. They 


muſt be kept very warm till they can feed themſelves. 


The Tir-LaRk appears at the ſame Time of the 
Year as the Nightingale does, which is the Beginning 
of April, and leaves us at the Beginning of September. 
He breeds about the latter End of April, or the Be- 

inning of May, and builds his Neſt on the Ground 
y ſome Pond or Ditch. The Tit-Larks are fed, 
when taken, as the Nightingale. They are eaſily 
brought up, being hardy, and are not ſubject to Colds * 
or Cramps, but live long if preſerved with Care, 
The Song of this Bird is ſhort and ſweet. | 

The Charrixcn builds his Neſt in Hedges, and 
Trees of all Sorts, and has young ones twice or thrice 
a Year, which are ſeldom bred up from the Neſt, be- 
cauſe they are not apt to take another Bird's Song, 
2 to whiſtle. The Ghaffinch has but one ſhbrt plain 
The STARLING; to be excellent, muſt be taken 
from the old ones at the End of three or four Days; 
for if taken fledg'd out of the Neſt, they retain too 
much of their own natural harſh Notes. They learn 
to whiſtle, or ſpeak, or other Bird's Song, by hang- 
ing under him, ; 5 

The RepsTarrT, is a Fore · runner of the Nightin- 
gale, and is of a very ſullen dogged Temper in 4 
Cage, but abroad is very chearful, and has a pleaſing 
Kind of whiſtling Song. Theſe Birds build uſually 
in the Holes of hollow Trees, or under Houſe-Faves: 
They muſt be taken out of the Neſt about ten Days 
old, and fed with Sheep's-Heart and Eggs chop'd 
together. If the Redſtart be kept warm in the Win- 
ter, they will ſing as well in the Night as the Day. 
They breed thrice a Year, the latter End of April, in 
May, and towards the latter End of Zune. The Cock 
is fair, and delightful to the Eye. 

The BulLrixen has no Song, nor Whiſtling of 
his own, but is very apt to learn any Thing, if learn'd 
with the Mouth, | | | 
The Gxreznrincn breeds three Times a Year, 
very fillily by the Highways, and early before the 
Hedges have Leaves upon them, which expoſes their 
Neſts to publick View, fo that ſeldom their firſt Neſts 
comes to any Thing. The young ones are very 
hardy Birds to be brought up, and may be fed with 
white Bread and Rape bruiſed and ſoaked. The 
Greenfinch is a beautiful Bird, but very dull; and will 
never kill himſelf either by ſinging or whiſtling ; there- 
fore is not worth keeping for his Joy 

The Hepoz-Syarrow builds in a white Thorn, 
or private Hedge, laying Eggs of a fine blue Colour. 
Theſe Birds are taken at the latter End of January, or 
Beginning of February, and will feed almoſt on any 
Thing. They are very tractable, and will take any 
Bird's Song, if taken young out of the Neft. Old of 
young they will become tame very quickly; ſo that it 
is not ſo deſpicable a Bird as ſome will have it. 


Note, That the Sterling is the beſt Bird for whiſtling 
That the Robin-red-Breaſt whiſtle and ſpeak : And 
that the Canary-Bird, will learn to whiſtle al- 

+ moſt any Thing if young out of the Neſt, 
otherwiſe not; for he being à very hot-mettled 
Bird, he will run upon his own Song do what you 
can. That the Linnet will learn almoſt any Tung 
if not too long, and too full of Variety, 


Note alſo, That as to the Length of Birds Lives; 
among Nightingales, ſome live but one Year, ſome 
three, ſome five, ſome eight, and ſome twelve, 
ſinging better and better for the firſt ſeven or eight 
Years, and afterward decline by little and little. 
The Woed-Lark ſeldom. lives in a Cage above ſix 
Years. The Robin-red-Breaſt rarely lives above 

ſeven Years, for he is a tender Bird, and much ſub- 
x ta the falling Sickneſs, Cramp, and Oppreſſion 
of the Stomach. The 90 -Lanl, as he is a 0 


Bird, ſo he is long-liv'd alſo. All Sorts of Sced- 
Birds live longer than any ſoft beaked Birds, eſpe- 
cially the Canary and Linnet; for the Canary. and 
Linuet live and ſing within a Year of twenty, _ 

. 
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FULLING. 


ULLING, is the Art of Cleanſing, Scouring, 

and Preſſing Cloths, Stuffs, and Stockings, to 
render them ſtronger, cloſer, and firmer. W ee! 
Fulling is done with a Mill, called Fullers Mill, 
which, excepting what relates to the Stone and Hopper, 
is much the ſame as a Corn-Mill. The principal 
Parts of this Fullers Mill, are the Wheel with its 
Trundles, which gives Motion to the Tree or Spin- 
dle, whoſe Teeth communicate it to the Peſtles, or 
Stampers, which are hereby rais'd, and fallen alter- 
nately, according as its Teeth catch on, or quit a Kind 
of Latch in the Middle of each Peſtle. The Peſtles 
and Troughs are of Wood, each Trough having at 
leaſt two, ſometimes three Peſtles, at the Diſcretion 
of the Maſter, or according to the Force of the 
Stream of Water. In theſe Troughs are laid the 
Cloths, Stuffs, Fc. intended to be fulled ; then let- 
ting the Current of Water fall on the Wheel, the 


Peſtles are ſucceſſively let fall thereon, and by their 


Weight and Velocity, ſtamp, and preſs the Stuffs 
very ſtrongly ; which by this Means becomes thick- 
en'd and condenſed. In the Courſe of the Operation, 
they ſometimes make Uſe of Urine, ſometimes of 
Fullers Earth, and ſometimes of Soap. 


Note, That Fullers Earth, is a fatty, foſſil Earth, a- 
bounding in Nitre, dug in great Plenty out of cer- 


tain Pits, near Brickhill in Staffordſhire ; alſo near 


Ryegate in Surry , near Maidſtone in Kent; near 
Nutley and Petworth in Suſſex ; and near Woburn 
in Bedfordſhire. That it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
the well dreſſing of Cloth ; and hence Foreigners, 
who can procure Wool to be rted out of 
England, can never reach to the Perfection of the 
Engliſh Cloths, &c. without Fullers Earth. For 
this Reaſon it is made a contraband Commo- 
dity; and the Export made equally criminal with 
that of exporting Wool. Abroad they make a 
great Uſe of Urine, in lieu of Fullers Earth, which 
is very prejudicial, and ought to be entirely diſ- 
carded ; not ſo much on Account of its ill Smell, as 


of its Sharpneſs and Saltneſs ; which is apt to render 
the Stuffs dry and harſh. | 


In France they full Cloaths and woollen Stuffs with 
Soap, according to the Method deliver'd by M. Colinet, 
ſupported by Experiments made by Order of the Mar- 
quis de Louvois, then Superintendant of the Arts and 
Manufactories of France; the Subſtance of which is as 
follows: A colour'd Cloth of about forty-five Ells, is 
to be laid in the uſual Manner, in the Trough of a 
Fulling Mill, without firſt ſoaking it in Water, as is 
commmonly practiſed in many Places. To full this 
Trough of Cloth, fifteen Pounds of Soap are re- 
quir*d ; one half of which is to be melted in two 
Pails of River or Spring Water, made as hot as the 
Hand can well bear it. This Solution is to be pour'd 
by little and little upon the Cloth, in proportion as it'is 
laid in the Trough: And this is to be fulled for at 
leaſt two Hours; after which it is to be taken out and 
ſtretched. This done, the Cloth is immediately re- 


3 


turn'd into the ſame Trough, withou 


and there fulled two Hours more. Th? 50 


out, they wring it well to expreſs all the G 
Filth. After the ſecond” Falling, the Rew.: 8 
the Soap is melted as the former, and I a 
ferent Times on the Cloth; remembrin to Rr di. 
the Cloth every two Hours to ſtretch it and und out 
Plaits and Wrinkles it has acquir'd in the T " 
When they perceive it ſufficiently fulled, and bwl. 
to the Quality and Thickneſs requir d, they ay 
out for good in hot Water, keeping it in 3 i 
till it be quite clean. As to white Cloths, in 
theſe full more eaſily, and in leſs Time — 
lour'd ones, a third Part of the Soap = 
Ehe Fill of Srockings, 5 
The ing of Stockings, Ca 
performed ſomewhat differently, 6h * » 
Feet or the Hands; on a Kind of Rack or Fat: . 
Machine, either arm'd with Tecth of the fame Mae, 
or elſe Horſes or Bullocks Teeth. The binds 
made Uſe of herein, are Urine, green Soap 3 
Soap, and Fullers Earth. But the Urine alſo Aa 
ed prejudicial. here. Woven Stockings, Ge. ſhould 


be fulled with Soap alone: For thoſe that 


Earth may be uſed with the Soap. Indeed ra 
quent to full theſe Kinds of Works with the Mil, 
after the uſual Manner of Cloths, c. but that is too 
coarſe and violent a Manner, and apt to damage the 
Woe unleſs it be very ſtrong. 

Cloths, Stuffs, Stockings, &c. thus 
their Wool or Nap carded or drawn wi. ＋ ind 
Plant called Teazel, or Teaſel, Carduns Fullonem, the 
Fullers Thiſtle, in order to render them cloſer and 
warmer. This Plant is cultivated with great Care in 
ſeveral Parts of France, paaticularly Normandy , and 
the Exportation thereof prohibited, by Reaſon of the 
vaſt Uſe thereof in the woollen Manufacture; the 
Stem 1s very high: And its Extremity, as alſo thoſe 
of its Branches, bears an oblong, prickly, yellowiſh 
Ball or Bur, which is the Part uſed, The 
Burs, and thoſe moſt pointed, are eſteemed the beſt, 
and are now called Male Teazles, moſtly uſed in the 
dreſſing and preparing of Stockings and Coverlets 
the ſmaller Kind, properly called the Fullers or Dra- 
pers, and ſometimes the Female Teazle, are uſed in 
the Preparation of the finer Stuffs, as Cloths, Ra- 
teens, Sc. The ſmalleſt Kind, ſometimes called Lin- 
nets Heads, are uſed to draw out the Nap from the 
coarſer Stuffs, as Bays, Sc. | | 

The Art of Fulling was invented, according to 
Pliny, Lib. 7: c. 56. by one Nicias the Son of Her- 
mias: And it appears by an Inſcription quoted by 
Sir George Wheeler, in his Travels through Greece, 
that this ſame Nicias was a Governor in Greece, in 
the Time of the Romans. 

The Fullers among the Romans, waſhed, ſcoured 
and fitted up Cloaths, and their Office was judged of 
that Importance, that there were ſeveral Laws pre- 
ſcrib'd them for the Manner of performing it: 
was the Lex metalla de fullonibus, &c. 
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GAMING. 


AMING, is an Art reaſonable in its Inſtitu- 
tion, mutable in its Principles, and often very 
dangerous in the Practice. ; 

I fay that Gaming is reaſonable in Inſtitution, ſince 
it may be ſuppoſed it was firſt invented for an honeſt 
Recreation, That it is mutable in its Principles, ſince 
no Sort of Games has infallible ones, but are all found- 
cd on the Inconſtancy of our Mind, and often but ri- 
diculous Caprices. It is dangerous in the Practice, 


T 


ſince Gaming puts all our moſt criminal Paſſions into a 
Ferment, DH... us ſometimes appear rather like Fu. 
ries vomited from Hell, than rational Men 
cauſes the entire Ruin of an infinite Number © 
Famili:s, which from an opulent State, it reduce“ 
to Beggary. nn di wt 
6 applied either to Games 9 Exerciſe and 
Adareſs, or thoſe of Chance, or Hazard,  _ 1 
To the firſt belong Tennis, Billiards, * 1 


G 
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u, Wreſtling, 2uoits, Shooting with Bows, &c. 
To this belonged alſo the antient uf, and Turna- 


e the ſecond comes Cards, Dice, &c. and un- 
der Cards, ſeveral fubordinate Games; the principal 
whereof are, Ombre, Picguet, Baſſet, and * 

To begin with thoſe of Exerciſe, TEXNIS is o- 
ſed one of the moſt noble, as being the moſt in 
Vogue among Perſons of Faſhion, thoꝰ very fatiguing ; 
ſince thoſe who exerciſe themſelves at it, tho com- 
monly in their Shirt, ſweat, notwithſtanding, ſo vio- 
ently, that when the Practice is over, they are forced 
to change Shirt, and be rubb'd by Servants kept on 
Purpoſe in the Tzxx1s-CounrT, which is a long and 
broad Alley or Court, pay'd with large and flat 
Stones, and cover'd over; with Galleries, or Piazzas, 
on both Sides, for the Spectators, or thoſe who ber. 
The Game is perform'd with Battlers and Balls, and 
conſiſts chiefly in the Agility and Dexter of the 
Gameſters, in catching and —_— en 5 

BiLLIARDS (from the French Billard, of Bile, the 
Ball made Uſe of; and that from the Latin Pila, a 
Ball) is an ingenious Kind of Game, play'd on an ob- 
long Table, covered with green Cloth, and placed ex- 
actiy level, with little Ivory or wooden Balls, which 
are driven by crooked Sticks, made on Purpoſe, into 
Hazards or Holes on the Edges and Corners of the 
Table, in French called Blouzes. There are three of 
thoſe Holes or Blouzes on each Side of the Table, one 
at each Corner, and one in the Middle. The whole 
Secret of this Game conſiſts in Lodging the Ball of 
our Antagoniſt, in one of theſe Holes, or Blouzes, 
and avoid having ours lodg'd there. When we blouze 
our Antagoniſt, we get two Points, or Numbers of 
the Partie, which commonly is of ſeven, and 
when he lodges our Bille, or Ball, we loſe two. 

It we miſs n 
we loſe one; and it when both Balls are cloſe to- 
gether, as it pens often, we touch the Ball of our 
Adverſary, at the fame Time we touch ours, we loſe 
one alſo. If we throw his Ball off the Table, which 
the French call Faire Sauter, we get two; but if at 
the ſame Time, or at any other, we throw off ours, 
we loſe two. One's Adverſary is diſtreſfed in ſeveral 
Manners, 1. By +#louzing him. 2. By nailing his 
Ball cloſe againſt the Side of the Table. 3. By lag 
ing it upon the Edge of a Hole, that he may run 
Riſk of blouzing himſelf, in attempting to blouze us, or 
miſs touching our Ball. 

Io play well at Billiards, the Gameſter muſt under- 
ſtand perfectly well how to uſe his Maſſe and alſo the 
Tail, when his Ball is nailed cloſe againſt the Side of the 
Table, or ſo near that of his Adverfary, that he can- 
not ule ho JH HR running the Riſk of touch- 
ing the Ball of his Adverſary, as well as his own. He 
muſt alſo endeavour, as much as poffible, to touch al- 
ways the Ball of his Adverfary in full, for when he 
touches it comer-wiſe, tho* he ſometimes Blouzes his 
Adverſary, he feldom miſſes of þloxzing himſelf alſo. 
He ſhould beſides underſtand how to draw Perpendi- 
culars, Diagonals, and equilateral Lines with his Eyes, 
either to touch always the Ball, or to lodge it in the 
Hazards, or Blouzes; and he is not to be unacquainted 
with the Faults of the Billard Table, if it has any. 
Formerly that Table was all level; but the French, to 
render the Game more difficult, have incumbered 
the Middle thereof with an Iron Rod, placed 
A with only Room for one Ball to paſs 

it. 


Nate, That the Game of Billiards cauſed the Ruin of 
the Chevalier de Rohan, at the Beginning of 
Louis XIV's Reign (a Prince who was a great Lo- 
ver of that Game) and made the Fortune of Chamil- 
lard towards the End of the fame Reign. The 
Chevalier de Rohan, a Nobleman of an illuſtrious 

| Houſe of Britanny, was then great Equery to the 
King, and his Favourite beſides, and as ſuch was at 
all his Parties of Pleaſure z particularly at Billiards. 
One 2 fo King made one of the Conditions of 


the Game that the Looſers ſhould pay, in French 
Louis d Or, and not in Spaniſh Piſtoles, though 
they had at that Time Currency in che Kingdom at 
the Rate of the French Louts d Or; but were not of 
the ſame intrinſick Value, becauſe they were either 
clipped, or counterfeited,. The Cheyaker play'd 
that Day againſt the King, and loſt an hundred 
Louis 4Ors ; but either not remembring the Con 
ventions made, or having at that Time no other 
Gold by him but Spaniſb Piſtoles, he ſent to the 
King's Caſſette, as it is called in France, which is 
the 1 allow'd for the King's Pleaſures, or Di- 
verſions, an hundred Spaniſb Piſtoles, inſtead of an 
hundred Louis d' Ors. The King, always well plea- 
ſed when he won, and careful of informing him- 
ſelf if the Loſers have been punctual in theit Pay- 
ments, being inform'd that the Chevalier had ſent 
an hundred Spanih Piſtoles, chid him the next 
Day in a gentle ner, for his having not ful- 
filled the Conditions agreed upon, The Chevaker, 

iqued at the Re though made without the 
Feaſt Deſign to offend him, {ent immediately one 
of his Gentlemen, who attended, for a hundred 
Louis d Or, which he deliver'd to a Lord there 

reſent, who kept the King's Money, who at the 
Fame Time return'd him his hundred Spaniſh Pi- 
ſtoles ; which the Chevalier had no ſooner recety'd, 
but he open'd a Window, and threw them away, 
ſaying, that if that Money had no Courſe at a 
Billiard-Table, it was not worth keeping. The 
King, who took that for an Affront, told the Che- 
valier he was impertinent, and commanded him 
to withdraw. This was the Cauſe of all the Mis- 
fortunes which befel the poor Chevalier afterwards, 
and which brought him at laſt to loſe his Head 
on a Scaffold; for having enter'd into a Con 
racy with Madame de Villars at Latreaumont, and 
ſeveral others for the Enlevement of the Dauphin, 
this King's Grandfather, to deliver him into the 
Hands of the Dutch. It was ſuppoſed then, chat 
if the Chevalier could have been prevailed upon to 
aſk the King's Pardon, for his firſt Indiſcretion, 
he had been receiv'd into Favour again; but he 
was a true Briton, i. e. had too great a Heart to 
be 2 to humble himſelf, when he thought 
he not offended. 

Chamillard met with a quite different Fate, at the 
ſame Place, and in the ſame Company, for having 
found the Secret to pleaſe the King by his great 
Dexterity in playing at Billiards, his Majeſty took 
him into Favour, and imagined afterwards, that 
Chamillard could manage his Finances with the 
ſame Dexterity, he did a Maſſe, but he was mis 
ſtaken; it is true, that like a true Gameſter he 
0 55 then a Game for himſelf; where the King 

is Maſter, was always on the Loſer's Side. 


CHss, is an ingenious Game, where Art and Ad- 
dreſs are ſo indiſpenſably requiſite, that Chance ſeems 


to have no Place, and a Perſon never loſes but by his 
own Fault. 


Note, That Sarraſin has a preciſe Treatiſe on the diffe- 
rent Etymology, or the Origin of the Latin Schacrbi, 
whence the French Echees, and the Engliſh Cheſs, 
is formed. Manage is alſo very full on the ſame 
Head. Leunclavius takes it to come from Uſeoches, 
famous Turkiſh Robbers : P. Sirmond from the Ger- 
man Scache, Theft; and that from Calcalus. He 
takes the Cheſs to be the ſame with Ludus Latrunca- 
lorum of the Romans, but miſtakenly, This Opi- 
nion is countenanced by Vaſius and Salmaſins, w 
derive the Word from Calculus, as uſed for Latrun- 
culus. G. Toloſanus derives it from the Hebrew 
Schach, vallavit & mat mortuus ; whence Cheſs and 
Cheſs-mate, Fabricius ſays, a celebrated Perfian 

Aſtronomer, one Schatrenſcha, inyented the Game 
of Cheſs, and gave ir his own Name; which it ſtill 
bears in that Country. Nicod derives it from 
Sebegue, or Xeque, a Mooriſh Word for Lord, 
King and Prince: Bochart adds, that Scach is ori- 
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ginally Perſian, and that Scachmat in that Lan- 


guage ſignifies the King is dead. The Opinion 
of Nicod and Bochart, which is likewiſe that of 
Scriverices, appears the moſt probable. 


The Theatre upon which this Game, if acted, is a 
chequered Board, half black and half white, like a 
Draught-Board ; and by two little Armies drawn up 
in Order of Battle, oppoſite to each other; eac 
Army is commanded by a King (which is ſeldom 
practiſed at preſent, except at Cheſs) and ſeveral great 
Officers, in all (the King included) eight principal 
Perſons. 

The King, as may be very well imagined, is the 
firſt in Rank and Order; next to him ſtands the Queen, 
two Rooks next; next to the two Rooks, two Knights; 
two Biſhops next, which the French call les fous (but 
why the French have made Fools of Biſhops, and the 
Engliſh made Biſhops of Fools, is what I will not pre- 
tend to determine ; for it could not be imagined that 
the Engliſh have made Biſhops of Fools, becauſe thoſe 
Pieces which the French call Fools, and the Engliſh 
Biſhops, have no regular March, but jump from one 
Side to the other as it ſuits beſt their Conveniency.) 
'The. next are the Pawns, who though they are no 
other than common Soldiers, yet when they are well 
commanded, perform ſometimes great Actions. 

The Method of drawing up this little Army, 1s to 
place the principal Pieces on the loweſt Rank of the 
Board next to the Gameſter, viz. the King firſt upon 
the fourth Spot from the Corner, which is white; 
the Queen on the black Spot on his Right; the two 
Biſhops, one next the King and the other next the 
Queen; the Knights on the Sides of the Biſhops, and 
the two Rooks, one in each Corner. The Pawns, 
which are alſo eight in Number, are placed juſt in the 
Rank before thoſe illuſtrious Perſons, to ſerve as their 
Rampart. The other Army is drawn up on the © 
poſite Side in the ſame manner; and leſt they ſhould 
not be diſtinguiſhed when they are engaged, one Army 
is always cloathed in Black, the other in White. 

The KINO (whoſe Pace ought always to be very 
grave and modeſt, though without Affectation) never 
moves but from one Chequer to another ; forward in 
a Line, or ſide-ways in a Line, or backward in a 
Line. If he meets with any Scout of the Enemy in 
his Way, he may take him Priſoner, and place him- 
ſelf where he ſtood ; and when it is his Turn to move 
again, he may go backwards, ſide-ways, or retire. 
The King can alſo, the firſt Motion, paſs over one 
Chequer, but after that he can only move from Che- 
quer to Chequer. 

The QuEEN, provided the Paſſage be clear, may 
= from one End of the Board to the other at one 

ovement, either in a Line forwards, or in a Line 
Side-ways; and if any of the Enemy ſtands in her 
Way, ſhe may take him Priſoner, and ſtand in his 
Place. 

The Bisgop, has a Motion hard to be deſcribed 
upon Paper, for it is neither directly forwards, nor 
altogether ſide-ways, but betwixt both; it is an 
oblique Movement, he may either move from Che- 
quer to Chequer, or run along a whole Row, accord- 
ing as he ſees an Advantage to ſnap an Enemy. One 
Biſhop ſtands upon a black Chequer, and the other 
upon a white; but he who ſtands upon a black Che- 
quer muſt always move upon the black Row, without 
touching the white; as he who ſtands upon a white, 
muſt always move on the white Row, without touch- 
ing the black. 

The Knight has but one Way of moving, which is 
that of jumping from Black to White, and from 
White to Black: In this Motion he jumps over one 
-Chequer, not directly forward, but moves in the 
Form of a Demi-circle; and if one of the Enem 
ſhould ſtand next to him, he can jump over his Head. 


Note, That an Officer, or a Pawn of the Enemy, 
may ſtand next to a Knight or Biſhop without 
Danger ; for theſe being confined to one Way of 
moving, can hurt nothing but what lies directly in 
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- Way, they can neither croſs the Ch 


that Way. But Note alſo, Th 7 
ſerved no where elſe but at Che h. this Rule is ob. 

The Knight is of great Uſe i WY 
Battle; for very often he maker Beginnin 
the Enemy's Army, and forces his 
King, whom he attacks, and to wh 


— ns the 
ge 
que- Mate; but at the latter End of an Ag; Stwes Che. 
not the ſame Opportunity of exerciſing l V e ha 
therefore the beſt Play is to employ him at fc or; 


Note, That giving the King Chegue- 

him in Danger; for . * Kas Spur g 
in Danger of being taken by the Eo, erſon is 
reſpect to Royal Majeſty, Notice * of 
him, by ſaying Cheque, that fo he may eith gen 
or cover himſelf with ſome of his Men . 5 retire 
he is taken, his Army is loſt, and there is ay when 
the Game. If thoſe who put the Enem,” xd of 
into this Danger ſhould omir ſaying Che Y'S Kin 
cannot take him. que, they 


The Motion of the Rooks is in a direct Line eye 


do, nor hop like the Knights : They ab age, — 


from Chequer to Chequer, or elſe as far 

is clear. If any of the Enemy ſtands * W. * 
interrupt their March, they may take him Pri As 
and ſtand in his Place, as all the others mug 5" 
they take a Priſoner, till the next Movement = 
their being placed one at one Corner, and the other 
another Corner of the loweſt Row, in the fame Rank 
with the other Commanders, they defend the Flanks 
of the Army, and guard the Quarters of the King and 
his Officers ; but they are ſeldom put upon Action till 
after ſeveral Skirmiſhes and Repulſes; and are gene 
rally of more Service than any, except the fo ; 
The eight Paws, at the firſt Movement, may if 
it be thought neceſſary, paſs over two Chequers, Ne- 
koning that they come from, one; but aſterward ch 
can only move from Chequer to Chequer in a direct 
Line forwards : But if one of the Enemy ſhould ſtand 
next to one of them in an oblique Manner, they may 
take him. And if any of them ſhould make his Way 
up to the firſt Rank of the Enemy, he is immediately 
preferred and made an Officer; and the King may pre- 
ter him to the Poſt of any Officer he has loſt. If the 
Queen herſelf had been taken Priſoner, ſhe muſt be ex- 
changed for this Pawn. 


Note, That the general Rules to be obſcrved in play- 
ing at Cheſs, are, 1, To play at the Beginning with 
a great deal of Caution, and not too open, as if 
there was no Danger while the Enemy is at a Di- 
ſtance ; ſince the Queen, a Biſhop, and a Rook, can 
take a Priſoner from one End of the Board to the 
other, if he lies uncovered. 2. That, as it is im- 
poſſible to proceed without expoſing the Men or 
Officers, a good Player will give up an inferior Offi- 
cer to take a ſuperior one from the Enemy. For in- 
ſtance, he'll play his Knight juſt in the Mouth of a 
Rook, when he has placed another Officer in Am- 
buſcade to ſurprize the Rook. 3. A good Player 
endeavours always to get behind the Enemy, to at- 
tack the King, and give him Cheque-Mate ; that by 
this Means he may either take him, or block him 
up, and ſo win the Game. 4. The King can be 
chequered two Ways; the firſt is a ſimple Chequer, 
when the King can either retire out of Danger, or 
cover himſelf with an inferior Man, or take that 
Man which chequers him: The ſecond is, when the 
King is ſo beſieged and over-power'd, that he can 
neither move nor defend himſelf, nor cover himſelf 
with another: This is called Chegue- male, in which 
Caſe the Game is loſt. 


Note alſo, That there are ſeveral particular Rules g. 
ven by Captain Joſeph Bertin, as will perfect thoſe 
who are ſomewhat ſkilled in the Game of Ce; 
which Rules are theſe : 1. The Pawns of the King, 
Biſhop, and Queen, muſt move before the Knights; 


for were they to move laſt, the Game _ 
Sone 


TH Wn 00 ww 


uſeleſs Removes. 2. The Queen is not 
7 till the Game be well opened; ſince 
otherwiſe ſome Moves would be loſt, 3. For the 
ame Reaſon uſeleſs Checks ought not to be given. 
4. Upon being well poſted, either for Attack or 
Defence, no Opportunity of taking your Adver- 
Men muſt tempt you, a this may 8 
from gaining the main Deſign. 5. not 
Ye, but — Do neceſſary, becauſe the Move 


- 5s often loſt by it. 6. Never attack or defend the 


King without a ſufficient Force ; and take Care of 
Ambuſhes and Traps. 7. Never crowd your Game 
by too many Men in one Place. 8. Conſider well 
before you play, what Harm your Adverſary is able 
to do you, that you may oppoſe his Deſigns. 9. To 
free your Game, take off ſome of your Adverſary's 
Men if poſſible, for 1 ; though to ſucceed in 
your Deſign, you muſt often give away ſome of 

our own, as Occaſion ſerves. 10. He who plays 
frſt, is underſtood to have the Attack. When the 
Game is opened you muſt endeavour to defend in 
your Turn ; for the Defence, if well played, 1s {till 
the beſt againſt the Gambets, in which you change 
all your Pieces except the Gambet that gives three 
Pawns, which will be neceſſary to keep a Rook, to 
conduct your Pawns to the Queen. 11. A good 
Player ought to foreſee the concealed Move, from 3 
to 5 and / Moves. The concealed Move is a Piece 
that does not play for a long Time, but lies ſnug 
in hope of getting an Advantage. 12. At the 
Beginning of a Game you may play any Pawn 
two Moves without Danger. 13. The Gambet is, 
when he who firſt gives the Pawn of the King's 
Biſhop in the ſecond Move, for nothing, the other 
keeps it, or takes another for it, if he is obliged to 
loſe it. 14. The cloſe Game is, when he that plays 
firſt, gives no Men, unleſs to make good Advantage 
but in giving a Pawn firſt, he loſes his Advantage. 
15. He who caſtles firſt, the other muſt advance 
his three Pawns on the Side of his Adverſary's 
King, and back them with ſome Pieces, in order 
to force him that Way, provided his own King or 
Pieces are not in Danger in other Places. 16. When 


your Game is opened, to gain the Attack, you muſt 


preſent your Pieces to change; and if your Adver- 
ſary, who has the Attack, refuſes to change, he 
loſes a good Situation; and either in exchanging 
or retiring, the Defence gets the Move: Ex. gr. in 
the Beginning of a Game, to ſhew the Neceſſity of 
laying the Pawns before the Pieces, if there were 
bas two Pawns on each ſide of the Board, viz. the 
Pawns of the Rooks, the firſt that ſhould play 
would ſoon win the Game, by taking the other 
Pieces by Check; and that Situation may come in 


leſs Number of Pieces. 17. To play well the latter 
End of a Game, you muſt calculate who has the 


Move, on which the Game always depends. 18. To 
learn well and faſt, you muſt be 5 to guard 
the Gambet Pawn, or any other Advantage againſt 
the Attack; and when you have the leaſt Advantage 
you muſt change all, Man for Man. A Draw- 
Game ſhews both Players to be good. 


Mete alſo, That theſe Rules are of great Service in the 
Practice of the Games; and will prevent making 


any uſeleſs Moves ; but Rules for Over-ſights are 
not to be given. 


Being ſuppoſed well inſtructed in thoſe general and 


particular Rules; we'll ſet at Cheſs and. play a fr/t 
Came; where the Gambet ſhews the Reaſons why he 
mu plays firſt, gives the three Pawns, and the King's 


op. 
I. GAME. 


Wurrz, The King's Pawn, moves twice 
Black, The ſame moves twice. 
W. The King's Biſhop's Pawn moves twice. 


— The King's Pawn takes the white Pawn. 


uare 


| Rook's 4th Square. 


The King's Knight in the King's Biſhop zd 
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B. The King's Biſbop in his King 2d Square. 
W. The King's Biſhop in his Queen's Biſhop 4th 


uare. | 
B. King's Biſhop gives a Check in the white King's 
Rooks 4th Square. 
W. The King's Knight's Pawn covers, 
B. The Pawn takes it. . 
W. The King caſtles. N 
B. The Pawn takes the white Pawn, and gives 3 
Check. 
W. The King moves in his Rook's Place. 
B. The Queen's Pawn moves once. 0 
W. The King's Biſhop takes the Biſhop's Pawn of 
the black King's Biſhop, and gives a Check. 
B. The King takes the white Biſhop. 
W. The Knight gives a Check in the black King's 
4th Square. | 
B. The King moves in his Place. 
W. The Queen gives a Check in the black King” 
B. The King's Knight's Pawn covers, 
W. The King's Knight takes it. 39 
B. The King's Rook's Pawn takes that Knight. 
W. The 2ueen takes that Pawn and gives a Check. 
B. The King moves in his 2d Square. 
W. The Queen gives a CHECK-MATE in the black 
King's Biſhop's 2d Place: Which puts an End to this 
firſt Game. | 


The Second GAME, where the white King's Pawn 
begins again, ſhews the Gambet's Defence, which 
gives 3 Pawns and a Biſhop ; and is play'd thus, 


II. GAME. 


Wulrr, The King's Pawn moves twice. 
Black, The ſame moves twice. 
W. The King's Biſbop's Pawn moves twice. 

B. The King's Pawn takes that white Pawn. 
W. The King's Knight in his King's Biſhop's . 3d 
uare. 

1 B. The King's Biſhop in his King's 2d Square. 
W. The Queen's Biſhop in his Queen's Biſhop's 4th 


uare. 
B. The King's Biſhop gives a Check in the white 
King's Rook's 4th Square. | 
W. The King's Knight's Pawn covers. 
B. The Pawn takes it. 
W. The King caſtles. 
B. The Pawn takes the white Pawn, and gives a 
Check. | 3 
W. The King moves in his Rook's Place. 
B. The Queen's Pawn moves once. 
W. The King's Biſhop takes the black King's Bi- 
ſhop's Pawn, and gives a Check. | 
B. The King takes it. 
W. The King's Knight gives a Check in the black 
King's 4th Square. 475 
B. The King in his Place, | 
W. The Queen gives a Check in the black King's 
Rook's 4th Square. | 
B. The King's Knight's Pawn covers it. 
W. The King's Knight takes that Pawn. 
B. The RooF's Pawn takes the Knight. 
W. The Queen takes the black King's Rook. 
B. The King in his Queen's 2d Square. 
W. The King's Rook gives a Check in the black 
King's — A 2d Square, he | 
B. The King in his Queen's 2d Square. 
W. The King's Rook gives a Check in the black 
King's ng 2d Square. | 
B. The King in the Queen's Biſhop's 3d Square. 
. Root in the black King's Knight's 2 
uare. 


B. The Queen in her King's Knight's 4th Square 


and the Black wins. 


The Third Gau ſhews the 8 of the three 
Pawns Gambet at the 14th Move: Thus, 


III. GAME, 
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Wm. GAME. 


Wurz, The King's Pawn moves twice. 

Brack. The ſame moves twice. 

W. The King's Biſhop's Pawn moves twice. 

B. The King's Pawn takes it. 

W. The King's Knight in his King's Biſhop 3d 


Uare. 
B. The King's Biſbop in his King's 2d Square. 
W. The King's Biſhop in his Queen's Biſhop 4th 


e. 
B. The King's Biſbop gives a Check in the white 
King's Rook's 4th Square. 
W. The King's Knight's Pawn covers it. 
B. The Pawn takes it. 
W. The King caſtles. 
. The Pawn takes the white Pawn, 
a Check. | 
W. The King in his Rook's Place. 
B. The King's Biſhop in his 3d Square. 
W. The King's Pawn moves once. 
B. The Qpeen's Pawn moves twice. 
W. The King's Pawn takes the black Biſhop. 
B. The King's Knight takes the white Pawn. 


W. The King's Biſhop in the Queen's Knight's 3d 
B. The King caſtles. 
W. The Qucen's Pawn moves twice. 


B. The King's Rook's Pawn moves once, And 
the Players may finiſh the Game, 


Note, That if the three Pawns Gambet gives you Check 


and gives 


with his King's Biſhop, you muſt take it; and keep 


your own to the 14th Move, to prevent his De- 
1 in which you ought to oppoſe him every 
ove. | 


The Fourth Gam, is the opening for the three 
Pawns Gambet, which Defence begins at the 14th 
Move; and is conducted in the following Manner: 


IV. GAME. 


Wurz, The King's Pawn moves twice. 
BLack, The ſame moves twice. 
W. The King's Biſhop's Pawn, moves twice. 
B. The King's Pawn takes it. 
p W. The King's Knight in his King's Biſhop's 3d 
uare. 
, B. The King's Biſhop in his King's 2d Square. 
W. The King's Bifbop in his Queen's Biſhop 4th 


uare. 
B. The King's Biſhop gives a Check in the white 
King's Rook 4th Square, 
W. The King's Knight's Pawn covers it. 
B. The Pawn takes it. 
W. The King caſtles. 
B. The Pawn takes the white Pawn, and gives 
a Check. 
W. aha or in his Rook's'Place. 
B. The King's Biſbop in his third Square. 
W. The Ne ox moves twice. 
B. The Queen's Pawn moves once. 
W. The Qgeen's Knight in her Biſhop's 3d Square. 
B. The Queen Biſhop in his King's 3d Square. 
W. The King's Biſhop in his Queen's 3d Square. 
B. The Queen's Knight in thy rand 2d Square. 
W. The Queex"s Biſhop in his King's Biſhop 4th 
uare. 
B. The Qgeen's Biſhop in the white King's Knight's 
4th Square. . 
W. The Queen's Knight in his King's 2d Square. 
B. The Queen's Biſhop takes the white Knight, 
and gives a Check, 
= £ he Rook retakes it. 
The Biſhop in his King's Knight's 4th re. 
W. The Queen's Biſhop —4 the — near — 
B. The King's Knight in his King's 2d Square. 
W. The Queen's Biſpop's Pawn moves twice. 
B. The King's Knight in his 3d Square. And 
thoſe that Play may finiſh the Game, 
2 
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three Pawns Gambet; which Büttner bah ps the 


The Fifth Game, is a ſecond 


Thus, beg 


v. GAME, 


Wulrr, The King's Pawn move; 

B. a 2 7555 moves twice. 

W. T ing Biſbop's Pawn i 
B. 25 King" dee takes N As 

W. The King's Knight in his King's B. 

B. The King's Biſhop in his King's a Squar: 
W. The King's Biſhop in his Queen's Abb 
Square. op 4ti 

B. The King's Biſhop gives 2 Check in 
King's Rook's 4th Square. 

W. The King's Knight's Pawn covers ir 

B. The Pawn takes it. 1 

W. The King caſtles. 

B. The Pawn takes the white Pawa, 
Check. 

W. The King in his Rook's Place. 

B. The King's Biſhop in his 3d Square. 

W. The Queen's Pawn moves twice. 

B. The Queen's Pawn moves once. 


W. The Queen's Biſhop in his King's dna 4th 


uare. 
B. The Queen's Biſhop in his King's zd 
W. The Queen's Knight in her Rook's 3d Square 
B. The Queen'sBiſbop takes the white King'$Riſho, 
W. The Queen's Knight takes the black Queerts 
Biſhop. 
B. The Queen's Knight in his Queen's 2d Square, 
W. The Queen's Biſhop”s Pawn moves once. 
B. The King's Knight's Pawn moves twice, 
W. The Queen's Biſhop takes the black Pawn near 
his King. 
B. The King's Knight's Pawn moves once. 
W. The King's Knight in his Queen's 2d Square. 
B. The King's Rook's Pawn moves twice, 
W. The Qxeen in her Knight's 3d Square. 
B. The Queen's Knight in his 3d Square. 
W. The Queen g Rook's Pawn moves twice. 
B. The Queen's Pawn moves once. | 
W. The Queen's Knight in his King's 3d Square. 
B. The Biſhop in his King's Knight 4th Square. 
W. The Queen's Rook in his King's Place. 
B. The King's Knight in his King's 2d Square. 
W. The Queen's Rook*s Pawn moves once. 
B. The Queen's Knight in the white Queen's Bi- 
ſhop 4th Square. 
W. The Queen's Knight takes it. 
B. The Pawn takes that Knight. 
W. The Queen takes that black Pawn. 
B. The King caſtles. | 
W. The Biſhop takes the black Queen's Biſhop's 
Pawn. 
B. The 2ueen in her 2d Square. 
W. The Biſbop in his King's Rook's 2d Square. 
B. The Queen at her Biſhop's 3d Square. 
W. The Queen in her 3d Square. 
B. The King's Knight in his 3d Square. 
W. The Queen's Pawn moves once. 
B. The Queen in her 2d Square. 
W. The King's Pawn moves once. > 
B. The Knight in the white King's Rook's 4th 


14th Move : U the 


twice. 


the hltz 


and gives 2 


W. The Queen's Biſhops Pawn moves once. 
B. The Knight in the white King's Biſhop's 30 


Square, And here the Game may be finiſhed. 


The Sixth Gamez, is a third Opening for the three 
Pawns Gambet, and begins at the 14th Move; 
the following Manner: | 


VI GAME. 


Wurrr, The King's Pawn moves twice. 
Black, The ſame moves twice. 
W. The King's Biſhop's Pawn moves tWice. 


B. The King's Pawn takes it. W.The 


D'S 


4th 


n 


The 


W. The King's Knight in his King's Biſhop 3d 
Sg The King's Biſhop in his King's 2d Square. 
W. The King's Biſhop in his Queen's Biſhop 4th 


"1. The King's Biſhop gives a Check in the white 
King's Rook's 4th Square. 


W. The King's Knight's Pawn covers it. 


B. The Pawn takes it. 

W. The King caſtles. ; 

B. The Pawn takes the white Pawn, and gives 
a Check. : 

W. The King in his Rook's Place. 

B. The King's Biſhop in his 3d Square. 

W. The Queen's Pawn moves twice. 

B. The Queen's Pawn moves once. 
W. The Queen's Biſhop in his King's Biſhop 4th 
Sauger he Queen's Biſhop in his King's 3d Square. 

W. The Queen's Knight in her Rook's 3d Square. 

B. The King's Rook's Pawn moves once. 

W. The Queen's Biſbop's Pawn moves once. 

B. The Queen's Biſhop takes the white King's Biſhop. 

W. The Jueen's Knight takes the black Queen's 
Biſhop. 8 : 

B. The Queen's Knight in his Queen's 2d Square, 

W. The King's Pawn moves once. x 

B. The Queen's Pawn takes it. 

W. The Queen's Pawn takes the black Pawn. 

B. The Biſhop in his King's Knight's 4th Square. 


W. The Queen's Biſhop takes the Pawn at his King's 


Rook's 2d Square. a 
B. The Ring caſtles. | 
W. The Queen's Rook in his Queen's Place. 
B. The Queen in her Biſhop's Place. 
W. The King's Knight takes the black N 
B. The King's Rook's Pawn takes the white Knight. 
W. The Knight in his King's 3d Square. 
B. The Queen's Knight in her Biſhop's 4th Square. 
W. The Queen in her Biſhop's 2d Square. 
B. The ow in the white King's Rook's 3d 
Square. | n 
W. The Queen in her King's 2d Square. 
B. The Queen's Knight in his King's 3d Square. 
W. The King's Rook in his King's Biſhop's 3d 
Square. 

B. The Queen in her King's Rook's 2d Square. 
W. The Qzeen in her King's Knight 2d Square. 
B. The Queen in the white King's 4th Square. 
W. The Queen's Rook in her King's Knight's Place. 

B. The King's Knight in his 3d Square. 

W. The Knight in the black King's Biſhop's 4th 
uare. 

B. The double Pawn moves once. 

W. The Queen takes it. 


B. The Queen takes the white Queen. And here 
the Game may be finiſhed. 3 


The Seventh Gau, is a fourth Opening for the 
three Pawns Gambet. 


VII. GAME. 


Wurz, The King's Pawn moves twice, 
Black. The ſame moves twice. | 
W. The King's Biſhop's Pawn moves twice. 
B. The King's Pawn. takes it. 

W. The King's Knight in his King's Biſhop 3d Square 
B. The King's Biſhop in his King's 2d Square. 
* The King's Biſbop in his Queen's Biſhop 4th 

uare. | 
B. The King's Biſhop gives a Check in the white 
King's Rook's 4th Square. | | 
W. The King's Knight's Pawn covers it. 
B. The Pawn takes it. 
W. The King caſtles. | 
_ is The Pawn takes the white Pawn, and gives a 
eck. 3 
W. The King in his Rook's Place. 
B. The King's Biſbop in his 3d Square. 
The Queen's Pawn moves twice. 
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B. The Queen's Pawn moves once. 4 
W. The Queen's Biſhop in his King's Biſhop 4th 
B. The Queen's Biſhop in his King's 3d re. 
W. The Queen's Knight in her Rook's 3d re. 
B. The Queen's Pawn moves once. . 
W. The King's Pawn takes that Pawn. 
B. The Queen's Biſhop takes the white Pawn. 
W. The King's Biſhop takes that black Queen's 


Biſhop. 


B. The Queen takes the white King's Biſhop. 
W. The Queen's Biſhop's Pawn moves twice. 
B. The Queen in her 2d Square, 
W. The Queen in her Knight's 3d Square. 

B. The Queen's Biſhop's Pawn moves once. 
W. The Queen's Rook gives a Check. 

B. The King's Knight covers. 


W. The Queen's Biſhop in the black King's 4th 


Square. 


The King caſtles, "+ 
The Biſhop takes the black Biſhop. - 
The Pawn takes the white Biſhop. 
. The Queen in her King's 3d Square. 
Fhe King*s Knight- in his 3d Square, 
The Queen's Knight in her Biſhop's 2d Square. 
The Queen's Knight in her Rook's 3d Square. 
3 . — Rook's Pawn moves twice. 
The Queen's Rook in his King's Place. 
The Queen in the black King's Rook's 3d Square. 
The Queen's Rook takes a white Rook. 
The King's Knight takes that black Rook. 
The Queen in the white King's Knight's 4th 
uare. | 
W. The 2 takes the black Pawn near her King. 
B. The King in his Knight's 2d Square. 
W. The Queen's Knight in his King's 3d Square. 
B. The Queen gives a Check in the white King's 
4th Square. | | 
W. The Rook covers. | 
B. The Rook in his King's Place. And the Game 


A A A A . 


— 


may be finiſned. 


The · Eighth Gau, one Pawn's Cambet gives a 
Knight, and his Queen, to give a Check-Mate, with 


his Queen's Biſhop: Thus: 


VIII. GAME. 


Wufrr, The Mig's Pawn moves twice. 
B. Ack, The ſame moves twice. 
W. The King*s Biſhop's Paton moves twice. 
B. The King's Pawn takes it. 
W. The King's Knight in his Biſhop's 3d Square. 
B. The King's Knight's Pawn moves twice. 
W. The King's Biſhop in his Queen's Biſhop 4th 
Square. > © . , 
B. The Queen's Pawn moves once. A 
W. The Queen's Pawn moves twice. 
B. The King's Rook's Pawn moves once. 
W. The King's Rook's Pawn moves twice. 
B. The King's Biſhop in his Knight's 2d Square. 
W. The King's Rook's Pawn takes the black Pawn. 
B. The King*s Rook's Pawn takes the white Pawn. 
W. The King's Rook takes the black King's Rook. 
B. The King's Biſhop takes the white Rook. . 
3 The King*s Knight in the black King's 4th 
uare. - 
B. The Queen's Pawn takes the white King's 
Knight. r 


W. The Queen in the 4th Square of the black 


King's Rook. 


B. The Queen in her King's Biſhop's '3d Square. 

W. The 0 Pawn — 5 the b * 

B. The Queen in her King's Knight's 2d Square. 

W. The Queen's double Pawn moves once. 

B. The King's Knight in his Rook's 3d Square. 

W. The Queen's Pawn takes the black Pawn and 
gives a Check. | and rat 

B. The King in his Biſhop's Place. 

W. The Queen's Biſhop takes the black Pawn in his 
King's Biſhop's 4th Square. | | 

i2 L | B. The 
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B. The Qucen's Biſhop in the white King's Knight's 
4th Square upon the white Queen. | 
W. The Queen's Biſhop takes the black Queen.s 
Biſhop's Pawn. LY ag 
B. The Queen's Biſhop takes the white Queen. 
W. The Queen's Biſhop gives a Check-mate at the 
black Queen's 3d Square. | 


The Nintb Game is a Defence of the ſame Gambet, 
which gives a Knight and his Queen to give a CHE CK- 
MATE. 


IX. GAME. 


Wurz, The King's Pawn moves twice. 

Black, The /ame moves twice. 

W. The King's Biſhop's Pawn moves twice. 

B. The King's Pawn takes it. 

W. The King's Knight in his Biſhop's 3d Square. 

B. The King's Knight's Pawn moves twice. 

W. The King's Biſhop in his Queen's Biſhop 4th 
Square. 8 
The Queen's Paten moves once. 

The Queen's Pawn moves twice. 
The King's Rook's Pawn moves once. 
. The King's Rook's Pawn moves twice. 
The King's Biſhop in his Knight's 2d Square. 
The King's Rook's Pawn takes the black Pawn. 
The King's Rook*s Pawn takes the white Pawn. 
The King's Rook takes the black King's Rook. 
The King's Biſhop takes the white Rook. 
. The King's Knight in the black King's 4th 
uare, 


D A A AD 


B. The Queen's Paton takes the white King's Knight. 


W. The Queen in the black King's Rook's 4th 
Square. 
B. The Queen in her King's Biſhop 3d Square. 
W. The Queen's Pawn takes the black Pawn. 
B. The Queen in her Knight's 2d Square. 
W. The double Pawn takes the black Pawn, and 
gives a Check. 
B. The King in his Biſhop's Place. 
W. The Queen's Biſhop in his Queen's 2d Square. 
B. The Queen's Knight in his Queen's 2d Square. 
W. The Queen's Biſhop in his 3d Square. 
B. The Queen's Knight in his King's 4th Square. 
W. The Qucen's Knight in his Queen's 2d Square. 
B. The Queen's Biſhop in the white King's Knight 
4th Square, upon the white Queen. 
W. The 2xeez in her King's Rook's 2d Square. 
B. The Rook in his Queen's Place. | 
W. The King's Biſhop in the Queen's Knight's 3d 
Square. 
B. The Queen's Biſhop's Pawn moves twice. 
W. The Queen's Knight in his Queen's Biſhop's 
4th Square. 
B. The King's Knight in his zd Square. 
W. The King in his Biſhop's 2d Square. 
B. The Rook in the white Queen's Place. 
W. The Roo takes the black Rook. 
B. The Queen's Biſbop takes the white Rook. 
W. The Queen in her King's Rook's Place. 
B. The Queen's Biſhop in the white King's Knight's 
4th Square. | 
W. The Knight in the black Queen's 3d Square. 
B. The King's Knight in the white King's Rook's 
4th Square. 
W. The Knight in the black King's Place. 
B. The Queen in her King's Rook's 2d Square. 
W. The Knight in the black Queen's 3d Square. 
B. The Queen's Knight's Pawn moves once. 
W. The Queen in her King's Place. 
B. The King's Knight takes the white King's 
Knight's Pawn. 
W. The King takes the black Knight. 
B. The Queen gives a Check in the white King's 
Rook's 3d Square... 
W. The King in his Biſhop's 2d Square. 
B. The Queen gives a Check in the white King's 
Rook's 2d Square. 
W. The King in his Biſhop's Place. 


GAMING. 


B. The Queen's Biſhop gives a Check-Mate in th 
c 


white King's Rook's 3d Square. 


Next we'll play a Cros Gayt, 
| X. GAME. 


Wulrr, The King's Pawn moves twice 

BLAck, The ſame moves twice. ; 

W. The Queen's Biſhop's Pawn mov 
B. The Queen's Biſhop's Pawn moves twic 

W. The King's Biſhop in his Queen's Bibo, 

Square. Ps 4th 
B. The Queen's Pawn moves once, 

The King's Knight in his King's 24 

The Queen's Biſhop in her King's 3d Square 

. The King's 7 takes it. ; 
The King's Biſhop's Pawn takes the white p. 

The Queen in her Knight's 3d Suu. ih, 
The Queen in her 2d Square, | 

. The r 2. 1 Pawn moves twice 
The Queen's Knight in her Biſhoy's 44 < 

. The King caſtles. Hir. 
The King's Knight in his Biſhop's | 

. The Queen's Pawn moves 2 8 

. The King's Biſhop in his King's 24 Square 

The Queen's Biſhop in her King's zd Square 

. The King caſtles in the Queen's Biſhop's Place 

and the Game may be finiſhed. 


es Once, 


SFEECEEET-EE 


& 


The Eleventh Gam, is the Opening for the CloſeGame, 


XI. GAME. 


WaHiTE, The King's Pawn moves twice, 
Black, The ſame moves twice. 
W. The King's Bicbop in his Queen's Biſhop's 4th 
Square. 
The King's Knight's Pawn moves once. 
The Queen's Pawn moves once, 
The King's Biſhop in his Knight's 2d Square, 
The Queen's Knight in her Biſhop's 3d Square, 
The Queen's Pawn moves once. 
. The King's Knight in his King's 2d Square, 
The Queen's Biſbop's Pawn moves once. 
. The Queen's Biſhop in her King's zd Square. 
The Queen's Biſhop in her King's 3d Square. 
80 . The King's Bifhop in his Queen's Knight 3d 
u 


B. The King's Knight in his Biſhop's 3d Square, 
W. The King caſtles. 
B. The King caſtles. 
W. The King's Biſbop's Pawn moves twice. 

1 2 The Queen's Biſhop takes the white King's 

iſhop. 

W. The Queen's Root's Pawn takes the black Biſhop. 
B. The Queen's Knight in her Rook's 3d Square. 


4 AAA 


8 


And the Game may be finiſhed. 


Another Cloſe-Game, that gives no Pawn at the 
ſecond Move. 
XII. GAME. 


BLAck, The King's Pawn moves twice. 
Wurz, The ſame moves twice. 3 
B. The King's Biſhop in his Queen's Biſnop's 4th 
Square. 
W. The Queen's Biſhop's Pawn moves once. 
B. The Queen's Biſhop's Pawn, moves once. 
W. The Queen's Pawn moves twice. 
B. The King's Pawn takes that Pawn. 
W. The Queen's Biſhop's Pawn takes it. | P 
B. The King's Biſhop in his Queen's Knight 3 
Square. : 
W. The King's Biſhop's Pawn moves twice. 
B. The King's Knight in his King's 2d Square. ; 
W. The Queen's Knight in her Biſhop's za Square. 
B. The Queen's Pawn moves twice. 
W. The King's Pawn moves once. 
B. The King caſtles. 

W. The King's Knight in his Biſhop's 34 . 
B. The Queen's Biſhop in the white King 5 8 
4th Square. | 

I 


W, The 


— © 


1 


e 
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w. The King's Biſhop in his King's 2d Square. 
B. The King's Biſhop's Pawn moves twice. 
W. The King caſtles. 1 i 
B. The Queen's Knight in his Queen's 2d Square. 
W. The Queen's Biſhop in her King's 3d Square. 
B. The 2ueen's Biſhop's Pawn moves once. 
W. The Queen's Pawn takes it. bs 
B. The Dueen's Knight takes the white Pawn in her 
:hop's 4th Square. 
N The Fray Knight takes the black Queen's 
n. 
"> The Queen takes the white Queen's Knight. 
W. The Queen takes the black Queen. | 
B. The King's Knight takes the white Queen. 
W. The King's Biſhop in his Queen's Biſhop's 4th 


B. The Queen's Rook in his Queen's Place. And 
the Game may be finiſhed. 


The Thirteenth Gau, ſhews the Situation of a 
concealed Move, in which the white wins by the 
Moves, though inferior as to the Number of Pieces. 


XIII. GAME. 


Waire, The King in his Biſhop's Place. 
A Biſhop in his Queen's Place. 
The Queen's Knight in his 3d Square. 
The other Knight is his Queen's Rook's 4th 
A Rook in the Black Queen's Rook's 3d Square. 
The Queen in his black King's 3d Square. 
A Pawn in the King's Knight's 2d Square. 
A Pawn in the King's Rook's 3d Square. 
A Pawn in the King's Biſhop's 4th Square. 
A Pacon in the white Queen's 4th Square. 
A Pawn in the black King's 4th Square. 


Situation of the BLaok for the ſame. 


BLAck, The King in his Queen's Place. 
A Rook in his King's Place. 
A Rock m his Queen's Biſhop's Place. 
A Knight in his King's _ 2d Square. 
A Biſhop in the Queen's Rook's Place. 
A Biſhop in the Queen's Biſhop 24 Square. 
A Pawn in the King's 2d Square. | 
A Patron in the Queen's 3d Square. 
A Pawn in the King's Biſhop's 4th Square. 
A Pawn in the white King's Rook's 4th Square. 
A Pawn in the white King's Knight's 3d Square. 


Black, The Queen in the white King's zd Square 
and the White muſt play firſt. 


WriTe, The Queen gives a Check in the black 


's 2d Square. 

BLack, The King takes the Queen. | 

W. A Knight gives a Check in the black Queen's 
Biſhop's 4th-Square. 

B. The King in his Queen's Place. 

W. The ſame Knight gives a Check in the black 
King's 3d Square. 

B. The King in his Queen's 2d Square. 

W. The other Knight gives a Check in the black 
Queen's Biſhop's 4th Square. | 

B. The Queen's Pawn takes the Knight. 

W. The Biſbop gives a Check in his Queen's Rook's 
ath Square. 

B. The black Biſbop covers. 

W. The Biſhop takes it, and gives a Check. 

B. The King takes the white Knight. 

W. The Queen's Pawn gives a Check-mate, and it 
would be the ſame if the black Pawn takes the Knight 
that gives the firſt Check. : 


The fourteenth Gau gives the Situation of the 
latter End of a Game. © | | 
XIV. GAME. 


W. The King in the black King's Biſhop's 


lace. 


Warrz, The Queen's Rook in his Queen's Place. 


The King's Rook in his King's Biſhop's Place. 
The King's Knight in his King's Biſfiop 3d 
uare. | CERN Ts 
Ahe King's Pawn in his King's 4th Square. 
Black, The King in his zd Square, * _.* 
The King's Paten in his King's 4th Square.” 
The Queen in the white Queen's Rook's 4th 
uare, | * 
115 Queen's Root in his Queen's Knight's 2d 
Square. 5 | 
The Queen's Knight in her Biſhop's 3d Square. 
The King's Knight in his King's Rook's 3d Square. 
The King's Rook in his King's Knight's 3d Square. 
The Queen's Rooks Pawn in his Rook's Square. 
The Queen's Knight's Pawn in his Queen's 
© Knight's 3d Square. | 
And the White playing 3 Moves will give Check- 
mate to the black King. | 


Wurz, The King's Knight gives a Check in the 
white King's Knight's 4th Square. 

Black, The Rook takes the white Knight. 

W. The King's Rook gives a Check in the black 
King's Biſhop's 3d Square. 

B. The King takes the white Rook. 


W. The Queen's Rook gives a Check- Mate in the 
black Queen's 3d Square. | 5 


* 


The Fifteenth Game, is the Situation of a con- 
cealed Move, and the Knight gives Mar E. 


XV. GAME. 


WairTe, The King in his Knight's Place. 
The Queen in the black Queen's Rook's Place. 
The Queen's Rook in his Place. 
The King's Rook in his King's Place. 
A Knight in his Queen's 2d Square. 
The King's Rook's Pawn in his Place. 
The King's Knight's Pawn in his Place. 
The Queen's Knight's Paws in his Place. 
BLack, 'The King in his Knight's Place. 
The Queen in her King's 2d Square. 
A Knight in the white King's Knight's 4th Square. 
The King's Biſhop in his Place. 
The King's Rook's Pawn in his Place. 
The Queen's Knight's Pawn in his 3d Square. 
The Black to play, | 
Black, The Queen gives a Check in her Biſhop's 
4th Square. wy | 
Wurz, The King in his Rook's Place. 
B. The King gives a Check. 
W. The King in his Knight's Place. | 
B. The Knight gives a Check in the white King's 
Rook's 3d Square, and the Check is double by the 


Queen. 


WHriTz, The King in his Rook's Place. 

Black, The Queen gives a Check in the white 
King's Knight's 4th Place. | 

W. The Rook takes the black Queen. 

B. The Knight gives a Check-Mate in the white 
King's Biſhop's 2d Square. ks Bok - 


Situation to give a Check-Mate, with à Knight and 
a Biſhop, in which the Biſhop mu# be of the ſame 
Colour as the Corner of the Chequer, to carry the 
King alone in it. ; 

XVI. GAME. 

Wu, The King in his Rook's Place. 

Brack, The King in the white King's Biſhop's 3d 
Square. TIES TILES WW 5 

The Knight in the white King's Rock's 3d Square. 
The Biſhop in the white King's Knight's gd 


And the Black to play. 
Black, The Knight gives a Check in the white 
King's Biſhop's 2d Square. 
Wirz, The King in his Knight's Place. 
B. The Biſbop in the white King Biſhop's 4th Square. 
W. The 
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W. The King in his Biſhop's Place. | 
B. The Biſhop in the white King's Rook's 2d Square. 
W. The King in his Place. 
B. The Knight in the white King's 4th Square, 
W. The King in his Biſhop's Place. 
B. The Kynight gives a Check in the white Queen's 
2d Square, 
W. The King in his Place. 
B. The King in the white King's 3d Square. 
W. The King in his Queen's Place. 
B. The King in the white Queen's 3d Square. 
W. The King in his Place. 
B. The Biſhop gives a Check. 
W. The King in his Queen's Place. 
B. The Biſhop in the white King's Biſhop's 2d 


Square. 
W. The King in his Queen's Biſhop's Place. 
B. The Knight in the white Queen's Biſhop's 4th 


Square. 
W. The King in his Queen's Place. 
B. The Knight gives a Check in the white Queen's 
Knight 2d Square. 
W. The King in his Biſhop's Place. 
B. The King in the white Biſhop's 3d Square. 
W. The King in the Knight's Place. 
B. The King in the white Knight's 3d Square. 
W. The King in the Biſhop's Place. | 
B. The Biſhop gives a Check in the white King's 
3d Square. | 
W. The King in the Knight's Place. 
B. The Biſhop in the white Queen's 2d Square. 
W. The King in his Queen's Rook's Place. 
B. The Knight in the Biſhop's 4th Square. 
W. The King in his Knight's Place. 
B. The Knight gives a Check in the Rook's 3d 
Square. 
W. The King in the Rook's Place. 
B. The Knight gives a Check in the Rook's 3d 
Square. 
W. The King in the Rook's Place. 
B. The Biſhop gives a Check-mate. This Game 
varies according, to the Situation of the King alone. 


Situation of the Game called Parr. 
XVII. GAME. 


Wulrr, The King in the black Queen's Knight's 
Place. | 

The Queen in her King's Biſhop's Place. 
A Rook in the black Queen's Knight's 4th Square. 
The King's Knight in his 3d Square. 
The King's Rook's Pawn in his Place. 

Brack, The King in the white King's Rook's 4th 
uare. 
The Queen in her King's Knight's 2d Square. 
A Pawn in the white King's Rook's 3d Square. 
A Pawn in the white King's Knight's 4th Square. 


The Black to play. 


Black, The 2Quzen gives a Check in her Biſhop's 
2d Square. 775 

WulrE, The King in the black Queen's Rook's 
Place. 

B. The Queen gives a Check in her Rook's 2d 


Square. 


W. The King takes the black Queen. And the 


white loſes the Game, the black King being Parr, 
and a Rook often makes a Drawing Game. 


A Game won by the Patt, if the contrary King will 
binder the Pawn to go to @ Queen. 


XVIII. GAME. 


Wurz, The King in his Biſhop's 4th Square. 
Black, The King in the white King's Rook's 4th 
Square. | 
The King's Rook's Pawn in his Place. 


And the Black to play. 
Bl Ack, The Pawn moves twice. 


GAMING. 


Wurz, The King in his Biſhob's 5 
B. The King in the white Rock-; 4 Square 
„The King in his Biſhop's 2q <1, 1a. 
The King in the white Rook's 99 
The King in his Biſhop's 3d Square 
The Pawn moves once. 1 
The Ming in his Biſhop's 2d 8 
The King in the white Rook) fray 
The King in his Biſhop's Place. 
2, Pawn moves once. 
The King in his Biſhop's 2d 
B. The Pawn moves — s Square, 


W. The 4 ing where he pleaſes, and the Black loſes 
A Game in which a Knight gives a C | 


S A A AS 


few Moves by Force, heck Aue is | 


XIX. GAME. 


BLAck, The King's Knight's Pawn in h;: 
The King's Rook's Pawn in r b 
Rook's 3d Square. ing 


BLAck, The King in the white King's Rook 


Square. mw 
Wulrz, The King in his Biſhop's 2d Square 
A Knight in the black King's Knight's Place 


And the Black is to play. 


Black, The Knight's Pawn moves twice 
Wurz, The Knight in the black King's Biggs: 
3d Square. oa 
3 The King in the white Rook's Place. 
The Knight in his King's Knight's Ath Square 
B. The Rook's Pawn moves —— ? 
W. The Knight in his King's Biſhop's Place, 
B. The Knight's Pawn gives a Check, | 
W. The Knight takes that Pawn, and gives a 
CHECXk-MAr E. 


Situation of a concealed Move. 


Wu, The King in his Knight's Place, 
20 n+ 15 3 Place. 
e Queen in the uare of . 
Aitken 3d Sq the black Queen's 
A. Biſhop in the 4th' Square of the black Queen's 
Knight. , 
A Knight in the black King's Knight's 3d Square, 
A Knight in his King's Biſhop's 2d Square. 


Wir, A Paw in the black Queen's Rook's Square, 
A Pawn in the white Queen's Biſhop's 4th Square, 
A Pawn in his King's Knight's 3d Square. 
The King's Rook's Paw in his Place. 


BLack, The King in his Queen's Biſhop's Place. 


The Queen in her King's Knight's 4th Square, 
A Rook in the white King's 2d Square. 

The Queen's Biſhop's Pawn in his Place. 

The Queen's Knight's Pawn moves once. 

The King's Biſhop's Pawn moves twice. 

The King's Pawn in the white King's 4th Square, 


The Black to play. 


BLack, The Rook gives a Check. 
Wurz, The King in his Knight's 2d Square. 
B. The Knight gives Check in the white King's 
3d Square. 
W. The King in his Rook's 3d Square. : 
B. The Queen gives Check in her King's Rook's 
4th Square. 
W. The Knight covers. 3 
B. The Queen gives Check in the white Kings 
Knight's 4th Square. 
W. The Knight takes the black Queen. ; 
5 B. The Pawn takes the white Knight, and gives 
ate. 


Situation of the ſecond concealed Move. 


Wurz, The King in his Knight's Place. 
The Queen in her Rook's 4th Square. 
A Rook in his King's Place. 


A Rook in = Queen's ad Square. 4% 


c 


Kniebt in the black Queen's 4th Square. 
- Biſhop in his King's Biſhop's 4th Square. 
A Pawn in the black Queen's Biſho 's 4th Square. 
The King's Biſhop's Pawn in his Place. 
The King's Knight's Pawn moves once. 
Back, The King in his Queen's Knight's Place, 
The Queen in the white King's Rook's 3d Square. 
A Rook in the Queen's Biſhop's Place. 
The King's Rook in his 2d Square. 
The King's Knight in his 2d Square. 
The Queen's Knight in her Biſhop's 2d Square. 
A Biſhop in the white King's Biſhop's 3d Square. 
A Pawn in the white King's 4th Square. 
The Queen's Rook's Pawn in his Place. 
The Queen's Knight's Pawn in his Place. 


And the White to play. 


Wurz, The Biſhop takes the black Knight, and 
gives Check. 2 

BI Ack, The Queen's Rook takes the ſaid Knight. 
W. The Queen takes the black Queen's Rook's Pawn 
and gives Check. 

B. The King takes the white Queen. 

W. The Rook that ſtands in his King's Place gives 
Check. 

B. The King in his Queen's Knight's Place. 

W. The fame Rook gives Check in the black 
Queen's Rook's Place. 

B. The King takes it. 

W. The Knight gives Check in the black Queen's 
Knight's 3d Square. 

B. The King in his Queen's Knight's Place. 

W. The Rook gives Check in the black Queen's 
Place, 

B. The King in his Queen's Rook's 2d Square. 
W. The Rook gives Mate in the black Queen's 
Rook's Place. 


Note, That to find out expeditiouſly the Situation of 
theſe Sort of Games, you muſt pur both Kings in 
their Places, and change them where it is neceſſary, 
after the white and black Men are poſted. 


CHess, is certainly a moſt antient and univerſal 
Game : The common Opinion is, that it was invented 
by Palamedes, at the Siege of Troy, to divert tedious 
Evenings during that long Siege. Others attribute the 
Invention to Diomedes, who lived in the Time of Alex- 
ander : The Romance of the Roſe aſcribes it to. one 
Attalus; but the Truth is, the Game is fo very an- 
tient, there is no tracing its Author. 

In China it makes a conſiderable Part of the Educa- 
tion of their Maids, and ſeems to take the Place of 
Dancing among us. In Spain whole Cities challenge 
each other at Cheſs. | 9794 

Donatus, on Terence's Eunuch, obſerves that Pyr- 
rþus, the moſt knowing and expert Prince of his Age, 
ranging a Battle, made uſe of the Men at Cheſs to 
form his Deſigns ; and to ſhew the Secrets thereof to 
others. Vopiſcus in his Life of Proclus, informs us, 
that one of the Roman Emperors had the Title Au- 
guſtus given him, becauſe of his gaining ten Games at 


expert Gameſter at Cheſs. | 

John of Saliſbury relates, that in a Battle between 
the French and Engliſh in 1117, an Engliſh Knight 
ſeizing the Bridle of Louis le Gros, King of France, 
and crying to his Comrades, The King is taken, Louis 
ſtruck him to the Ground with his Sword, ſaying, 
Ne ſcais tu pas qu aux Echecs, on me prend pas le Roy? 
i, e. Doſt thou not know, that at Cheſs the King is 
never taken? The Reaſon is, that when the King is 
reduced to ſuch a paſs that there is no Way for him to 
eſcape, the Game ends, without expoſing the Royal 
Piece to further Affront. | 

Cardinal Cajetan, and other Caſuiſts, rank Cheſs in 
the Number of prohibited Games, as requiring too 
much Application: And Montaigu blames it as too 
ſerious for a Game. | vt. 
BowLIxo, is a Game of Recreation, Exerciſe, and 
Addreſs, which conſiſts chiefly in having a kind of 


GAMING. 


Cheſs ſucceſſively. Tamerlane is recorded as a very 
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Compaſs in the Eye, to meaſure well the Diſtance be- 
tween the Place the Gameſter lets fall his Bowl at, 
and the Fack, that it may neither fall ſhort of it, 
nor run too far from it. 
Beſides this general Rule, there are ſome particular 
ones; the moſt eſſential whereof is to chuſe well one's 
Bowl, according to the Situation or Diſpoſition of the 
Alley; for if it be a cloſe one, a flat Bowl is beft 
round-byaſſed Bewls for open Grounds of Advantage, 


and Bowls round as a Ball for green Swarths that are 


plain and level. 

In Britanny, my Country, we have none of thoſe 
green Swarths; but only Alleys about ninety Feet long 
and ten or twelve broad, open on both Sides and at 
both Ends, and covered a-top. The Alley is very 
level and ſmooth; and covered, in lieu of Gravel, 
with Sea-Sand. The Bowls uſed in thoſe Alleys are 
very round, with a Hole on one Side filled up with 
Lead, which is called the Fort or Biaſs of the 
Bowl, which Fort carries the Bow! on that Side the 
Player turns it, and deſigns his Bow! ſhould go. The 
Jack is alſo a round Bowl, wiht ſuch a Fort; and he 
who plays firſt throws it as far as he pleaſes, and where 
he pleaſes, in the Alley. We imagine that he who 
lets fall his Bowl at his very Feet without extending 
his Arms is the beſt Gameſter. 

There, as well as here, we ſcrew our Body into all 
Forms, cajoling the Bowl while it rolls, to engage it 
to approach the Jact as near as poſſible, and ſcolding, 
and even inſulting it in the moſt ſcurrilous Manner, if 
it ſtops too ſoon, or runs too faſt. | 

Cupcter-PLavinc, is a Game of Exerciſe and 
Addreſs, attended very often with broken Pates, 
bloody Noſes, and other Trifles of that Kind. 

In my Country, eſpecially that Part of the Province 
called the Low-Brittanny, Cudget Playing is very much 
in Faſhion ; and the Peaſants learn it with the ſame A.- 
ſiduity, the Nobility do Fencing. They have a Cudgel of 
about three Feet long, which they uſe with an extraore 
dinary Dexterity ; the whole Secret of this Game is to 
ſtrike one's Adverſary, and to receive little or no Blows 
from him. With that Cudgel they cover their whole Bo- 
dy, and you find it every where to oppoſe a Blow over 
the Head; before, behind, Sc. I have ſeen a Maſter 
in that Art fight againſt three Dragoons armed with 
Swords, diſarm one of them, and with his Sword put 
the other two to flight. a 

WRresTLING, is a kind of Combat, or Engage- 
ment between two Perſons unarmed, Body to Body, 
to prove their Strength and Dexterity; and try which 
can throw his N to the Ground. 

This kind of Exerciſe is alſo much practiſed in Bri- 
tanny ; the Britons undreſs themſelves to the Skin, 
hiding only what Modeſty forbids expoſing to View, 
and ſometimes not even that. The Law of Wreſtling 
among them, is to give no Blows at all, nor lay hold 
of the Hairs, but all muſt be done by main Strength. 
It he that throws his Opponent to the Ground falls 
upon him, or even ſtoops in throwing him, the 
Throw is not fair; for to be ſuch, the Conqueror 
muſt ſend his Opponent to bite the Duſt, and he ſtand 

night, The Conqueror, beſides the publick Ap- 

uſes, is often entitled to ſome Reward, as to a Sum 
of Money, a Hat, or ſome other Things, at the Diſ- 
cretion of thoſe who encourage the Wreſtling- Match, 
who is often the Lord of the Manor, 
5 uuf; Paleftra, is an Exerciſe of very great An- 
tiquity and Fame. It was in Uſe in the heroick Age; 
witneſs Hercules who wreſtled with Anteus. It con- 
rinued a long Time in the higheſt Repute and had 
very conſiderable Rewards and Honours aſſigned it at 
the Olympick Games. It was the Cuſtom for the 
Athlete to anoint their Bodies with Oil to give the leſs 
Hold to their Antagoniſt. Ablancourt obſerves, that 
Lycurgus ordained the Spartan Maids to wreſtle in 
Pablick quite naked, to break them of their roo much 
Delicacy and Niceneſs, to make them appear more 
22 and to familiariſe the People, c. to ſuch Nu- 


12 M | Juzrs 
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JosTs and TurRnaMEnTs, were the Games of 
Exerciſe of the Antients. 


Jus, was a ſportive kind of Combat on Horſeback, 


Man againſt Man with Lances. 

Antiently Juſts and Turnaments made a Part of the 
Entertainment at all folemn Feaſts and Rejoicings. 
The Spaniards borrowed theſe Exerciſes from the 
Moors, and called them Fuego de Cannas, Reed or 
Cane-Play. Some take them to be the ſame with 
Ludus Trojanus, antiently practiſed by the Youth of 
Rome. The Turks uſe them ſtill, and call them /ancing 
the Gerid. 

The Difference between Juſts and Turnamenis con- 
ſiſts in this, that the latter is the Genus, of which the 
former is only a Species. Turnaments included all 
Kinds of military Sports and Engagements, made out 
of Gallantry and Diverſion. Jus were thoſe particu- 
lar Combats, where the Parties were near each other, 
and engaged with Lance and Sword : And that the 
Turnament was frequently performed by a Number of 
Cavaliers, who fought in a Body. The Just. was a 
ſingle Combat of one Man againit another. Though 
the Juſts were uſually made in Turnaments, after a ge- 
neral Rencounter of all the Cavaliers, yet they were 
ſometimes ſingly, and independant of any Turnament. 
He who appeared for the firſt Time at a Juſt, forfeited 
his Helm or Caſque, unleſs he had forfeited before at 
a Twaament, | f 

Turuament or TOURNAMENT, was a martial Sport 
or Exerciſe, which the antient Cavaliers uſed to per- 
torm to ſhew their Bravery and Addreſs. 

The farlt Tyrnaments were only Courſes on Horſe- 
back, wherein the Cavahers tilted at each other with 
Canes, in manner of Lances; and were diſtinguiſhed 
from Juſts, which were Courſes or Careers accom- 
panied with Attacks and Combats with blunted Lances 
and Swords. = 

Others ſay it was a Turnament, when there was 
only one Quadril or Troop ; and that where there 
were ſeveral to encounter each other, it was a Fuf. 
But it is certain the two became confounded together 
in Proceſs of Time; at lcaſt we find them fo in Au- 
thors. | 
The Prince who publiſhed the Turnament, uſed to 
ſend a King at Arms with a fate Conduct, and a Sword, 
to all the Princes, Knights, Sc. ſignifying that he 
intended a Taummmeut, and a claſhing of Swords, in 
the Preſence of Ladies and Damſels: Which was the 
uſual Formula of Invitation. 

They firſt engaged Man againſt Man, then Troop 
againſt Troop z and after the Combat the Judges al- 
lotted the Prize to the beſt Cavalier, and the beſt 
Striker of Swords; who was accordingly conducted in 
Pomp to the Lady of the Turnament ; where, after 
thanking her very reverently, he ſaluted her, and 
likewiſe hcr two Maids. 

Theſe Turzaments made the principal Diverſion of 
the 13th and 14th Centuries. Munſter ſays, it was 
Henry the Iowler, Duke of Saxony, and afterwards 
Emperor, that firſt introduc'd them; but it appears, 
trom the Chronicle ot Tours, that the firſt Inventor of 
this famous Sport, was one Geoffry Lord of Priuli, in 
{rance, about the Year 1066. | 

From trance they paſſed into England and Ger- 
many. The Hiſtoria Byzantina tells us, that the Greeks 
and L2!ins borrow'd the Ule thereof from the Franks ; 
and we find Mention made of them, in Cantacuzen, 
:{jarion, and others of the late Greek Authors. 

Budeus derives the Word from Trojana agmina; 
uthers from Trejamentum, quaſi ludus Troje. Menage 
deduces it from the Latin Tornenſis, or the French 
Tourner, in regard the Combatants turned and twiſted 
this Way and that. M. Paris calls them in Latin 
Hoſtitudia , Meubrigenſis Meditationes militares; o- 
thers G/adialure, others Decurſiones ludiræ, &c. 
Pope Eugenius II. excommunicated thoſe who went 
to Turnaments, and forbad them Burial in holy Ground. 
King Henry II. of France died (as was obſerved in 
the Article Chronology) of a Wound receiv'd at a 
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nerally by three. 


Tur nament. One Chiaou, who had aſſiſted 
nament, under Charles VIII. of France, ſaid & a Fur. 
pily, If it be in Earne#t, it is tos litths. {Ty hap. 
too much. »i in Jed, 

It is to the Exerciſe of Turnaments 
firſt Uſe of Armories; of which the Ne Fen the 
the Form of the Eſcutcheons, the Colours 420n 
Figures, the Mantlings, Labels, Support 
undeniable Evidences. 

In Germany it was antiently a Cuſtom to 
lemn Tyrnament every three Years, to 
Proof of Nobility : For the Gentleman who h 
ſiſted at two, was ſufficiently blazoned ang = af. 
i. e. he was acknowledged noble, and bore oO "=, 
pets by way of Creſt on his Turnament Caſk 3 
who had not been in any Turnaments, had ng noſe 
though they were Gentlemen, Arms, 

Thus far for Games of Exerciſe, of Addrec; Sc. 
modern Ones of Chance are Cards and Dice & — 
the principal Games of Cards are One- 2 ad = 
Quinquille, Picquet, Baſſet, Faro, &c. rille, 

OMBRE, is a celebrated Court-Game at Card 
play*d by two, by three, or by five Perſons; A 


hold a fo. 
ſerve 


bu [ ge- 


The Game of Ombre is borrowed from the 5 
niards; and requires all the Phlegm and — of 
that Nation in the Playing. The Name ſignifies a; 
much as the Game of Man; Ombre, or Hombre, in 
Spaniſh, ſignifying Man; in Alluſion to the Thought 
and Attention required therein. 

In Ombre by Three (which is the moſt ordinary Way 
of playing it) nine Cards are dealt to cach Party; 
the whole Ombre Pack being only 40; by reaſon the 
Eights, Nines, and Tens, are thrown aſide, The 
two black Aces are always Trumps, in both Colours 
either red or black : The Ace of Spade (called Ho. 
dille) being always the firſt and beſt Trump; and 
the Ace of Clubs (called Baſto) always the third 
Trump. The ſecond Trump in Red, is the ſeven of 
Diamonds, when Diamond 1s Trump, or of Hearts, 
when Heart is Trump: And in black the Duce of 
Spade, when Spade 1s Trump ; or of Clubs, when 
Clubs is Trump. This ſecond Trump, in both Co- 
lours, is call'd Manille; but the ſever in red, or the 
two in black, is no longer of ſuch a Value; but while 
the Suit they are of is Trump, otherwiſe they return 
to their natural inferior Rank. 

The red Aces, when we play in red, change like- 
wiſe their Place. Thus when we play in Hearts, the 
Ace of Hearts, takes Place of the King, and 1s the 
fourth Trump; as likewiſe does the Ace of Diamonds, 
when we play in Diamonds; and are call'd Punto's, 

For the better underſtanding the Nature of the 
Trump, here follows a Table, where they are placed 
in their Order. | 


| RED. BLACK. 
Spadille, Ace of Spade Spadille, Ace of Spade 
Manille, the Seven Manille, the Duce 
Baſto, Ace of Clubs Baſto, Ace of Clubs 
Punto, the Red Ace King 

King | Queen 

Queen Knave 

Knave | | Seven 

Duce Six 

Three Five 

Four Four 

Five Three. 

Six. | | 


| . but 

Thus you ſee there are 12 Trumps in Red, and | 
11 in Black But when thé red, or black — 
not Trump, the Cards obſerve the following Order: 


Rev. BLACK. 
King King 
Queen | Queen 
Knave Knave 
Ace Seven 
Duce | Six * 
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Three F. ive 
Fur Four 
Five Three 
Six Duce 
Seven 


Vile, That the three firſt, or principal Trumps, are 
© called Matadores ; which have this Privilege, that 
chey are not obliged to attend an inferior Trump 
when it leads; bur for Want of another ſmall 
Trump, the Perſon may renounce Trump, and 
lay another Card; though an inferior Matadore 1s 
obliged to obey a ſuperior one, ex. gr. if your An- 
tagoniſt plays Spadille, and you have no other 
Trump but Matadores, you are obliged to play one 
of thoſe Matadores ; but if your Antagoniſt \ 1 
Baſto, and you have but Spadills in your and, 
without any other Trump, you may renounce every 
time, and keep Spadille as long as you think fit; 
likewiſe if your Antagoniſt plays Baſto, and you 
have but Manille; you are not obliged to play that 
Manille, but renounce every time, if you pleaſe, 
unleſs he plays Spadille, to force it out of your 
Hand, and thus of all Matadores; but you have 
not the ſame Privilege to keep the ſmall Trumps ; 
for you are obliged to play them when called for, 
and if you renounce you are beaſted. Another 
Privilege of Matadores is, that whoever has them, 
ſhall be paid a Counter for each, i. e. if they follow 
one another, viz. Spadille, Manille, Baſto, &c. for 
when there is an Interruption, viz. Spadille, Baſto, 
without Manille, or Manille Punto, without Baſto, no 
Matadores are to be paid for. None but the Ombre 
can be paid for Matadores; and if he loſes the Game 
with three Matadores in his Hand, he is to pay 
three Counters to each of his Antagoniſts. 


Note alſo, That thoſe Trumps which immediately 
follow, Spadille, Manille and Baſto, when they 
happen to meet in the Hands of the Ombre, uſurp 
the Name of Matadores, and muſt be paid as ſuch. 
For Example, if I have Spadille, Manille, Baſto, 

Punto, King, Queen and Knave, I have ſeven Ma- 
tadores, and muſt receive ſeven a-piece from my 
two Oppoſites ; likewiſe, if in Black I have Spa- 
dille, Manille, Baſto, King, Queen and Knave, I 
have ſix Matadores. 


Having thus informed ourſelves of the Value of the 
Cards at Ombre, we muſt know next that the Trump 
is not made at Ombre, by turning up a Card, as at 
other Games ; but after the Cards are dealt (the Deal- 
ing beginning in this Game at the right hand) every 
one examines his Game in his Turn, the eldeſt Hand 
being to ſpeak firſt, and declare if he either plays or 

G; if he paſſes, the next to him has the * Li- 
— of playing or paſſing, and thus the third; and 
he who plays declares the Trump. 

For Example, we'll ſuppoſe that you are the eldeſt 
Hand, and that you have Spadille the Ace, and Ma- 
zille the Duce of Spades, Baſto the Ace of Clubs, the 
ſeven, and the three of Spades; you will find upon 
Examination, that you have three Matadores, and 
two Trumps, which is a very good Game; you muſt 
alk the others if they play, that is underſtood, if they 
play without taking in (for if any one of them do, 
tho" you are the eldeſt Hand, you cannot hinder him, 
unleſs you offer to play Sans Pendre yourſelf, of which, 
being the eldeſt Hand you have the Preference.) If 
they anſwer No, then you are to ſay Spades are 
Trumps, and make your Diſcard accordingly, and in 
that Manner the Trump is made. 


Note, That the Perſon who plays muſt always name 
the Trump before he looks at the Cards he takes in, 
tor if he ſhould happen to turn them up, tho? he 
ſhould not ſee them before the Trump is made, 
then either of the other two may name it; and he 


{hall be obliged to play in that Suit, let it be what it 


will. If the Ombre ſhould name two Colours at the 
lame Time, then the Perſon who fits at his right 
Hand, ſhall chuſe which 


of thoſe two Colours he 


thinks fit, and the Ombre ſhall be obliged to play 
in that Suit. In this Caſe the Ombre ſhall have the 
Liberty to look at his Diſcard, and if he has put out 
any of that Suit which is nam'd for him, he may 
take them in again, provided the Cards he took in, 
are not join'd to the reſt of his Game; if ſo he has 
not this Liberty. i 1 


Note alſo, That it is neceſſary to be Yor exact in 
naming the Trump. For Example, if a Perſon 
who intends to play in Clubs, ſhould ſhew three 
Cards that he puts out, a Heart, a Spade, and a 
Diamond, and ſay you may know my Trumps: by 
what I put out, this will not be ſufficient, and the 
others may name it as if he had not ſpoke at all : 
For ſometimes, in that Caſe, a Man might put out 
a Trump to deceive others. If after the Ombre has 
look'd at the Cards he takes in, - recolle&s that he 
did not name the Trump, and the other two ſhould 
forget to ſpeak before him, he may name it then 
without incurring any Penalty. | 

The Perſon who undertakes the Game, is called 
OMBRE. | 


Before the Game at Ombre begins, a certain Num- 
ber of Fiſhes and Counters muſt be provided, ſuppoſe 
nine Fiſhes, and twenty Counters to each. | 


Note, That a Fi is a Counter, made in the Shape of 
a Fiſh, to diſtinguiſh it from the other Counters, 
and is generally made to be worth ten Counters; the 
Price . muſt be according to the Sum you in- 
tend to play for, as a Crown, half a Crown, a 
Shilling or Six-pence. Before the Deal begins, 
every Player muſt lay down a Fiſh a- piece. 


After the Fiſhes are laid down, à Perſon taking the 
Pack, turns up a Card in the Middle of the Table, 
and afterwards gives a Card a- piece round, and whoe- 
ver has the higheſt Card of that Suit which lies in the 
Middle, is the firſt Dealer. Another Way is, by giv- 
ing Cards round, and whoever has the firſt black Ace, 
deals firſt, 

The Dealer thus choſen, ſhuffles the Cards, and 
lays them down to be cut by the Perſon on his left 
Hand, and then deals, beginning, as we have already 
obſerved, by the Perſon on his right Hand, giving 3 
and 3 round, till he has dealt 9 a- piece; and if he 
ſhould by Miſtake, or otherwiſe, give the Cards in 
another Manner, or give more, or fewer Cards, he is 
oblig*d to deal again. When he has dealt, there will 
be 1 3 Cards left, which he is to lay down at his right 
Hand. | mn | 

The Cards thus dealt, the eldeſt Hand ſpeaks firſt; 
as we have obſerv'd, and if all three ſhould paſs 
(which often happens) every one is to lay down a 
ſingle Counter, and the next Perſon deals; which 
Counters, are not to be mix'd together, but every one 
lays his own juſt before him, to avoid Diſpute, if 
there was any wanting, by diſcovering preſently who 
has omitted to lay down. | | | 


Note, That if in dealing the Cards there happens to be 
one faced, the Dealer is to go of without Interrup- 
tion, unleſs it happens to be a Black-Ace, in which 
Caſe he is oblig' d to deal again. But if the Dealer 
ſhould turn one of the Cards, then it is at the Choice 
of him it belongs to, either to receive it, or make 
him deal again. If there happens to be a great 
many Cards faced, they muſt be dealt again. If 
the Ombre plays Sans Pendre, and there happens to 
be a Card faced in the Stock, the Deal is to go for 
nothing. If the Dealer ſhould give 10 Cards, ei- 
ther to himſelf, or any other, he muſt deal again if 
they demand it; for they may play tho? they have 
10 Cards dealt them, provided they declare it be- 
fore they take in: In which Caſe” they are oblig'd 

to lay out one Card more than they take in, for if they 
have 10 Cards after they have taken in, they are 
Beaſted; and likewiſe, if they ſhould take in with- 
out declaring they have 10 Cards. If the Perſon 
who has 10 Cards dealt him, has a Mind to play 
Hans Pendre, he muſt ſhuffle his Cards, and one of 


the 


| 
| 


| 
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the Company ſhall draw out a Card at Hazard, and 
put it among thoſe which they diſcard, 


Note alſo, That the Rules laid down for 10 Cards, are 
the ſame with 8, becauſe the Reaſon is the ſame. 
He that has but 8 Cards, and would play Sans Pen- 
dre, muſt with 8 Cards win enough for his Game. 
If he takes in with 8 Cards, he may take in one 
Card more than he lays our. 


He that plays (after he has aſked Leave) diſcards 
2 or 3 or more Cards, according to the Strength of his 
Game ; and taking up the Remainder of the Pack, 
he ſerves himſelf with as many Cards from thence, as 
he has laid out ; then laying his Diſcard at his left 
Hand, where the Pack laid before, he places the Re- 
mainder in the Middle of the Table, ſtill remembring 
to name the Trump before he takes in. h 

When the Ombre has diſcarded, he that diſcards 
next to him, muſt not go to the Bottom of the Cards, 
i. e. ought to leave, at leaſt, five Cards to him that 
takes laſt ; unleſs he has a Matadore, and ſome other 
good Cards, whereby there is a Probability of win- 
ning three or four Tricks, otherwiſe he will ſpoil all 


by dividing the Trumps, which is a ſure Way of 


giving the Game to the Ombre, Therefore it cannot 


be ſuppoſed that a Matadore, without any other 


Trumps, is a good Pretence for taking in a great many 
Cards; tho' it is not to be expected that he who goes 
to the Bottom of the Cards ſhould propoſe to win as 
fure Tricks as if he was Ombre, for that ſeldom hap- 
pens; but he ſhould have a good Appearance, fince 
the third Perſon is to aſſiſt him in making the Ganos 
of his Kings, and forcing the Trumps of the Ombre. 

When the Ombre plays Sans Penare, it is very eaſy 
for the other two to diſcard; he that is firſt may take 
eight or nine, but thoſe that underſtand the Game, 
take Care to diſcard ſo that the Game ſhould not be 
divided. | 

If after they have all taken in, there ſhould be a 
Card left, he who diſcarded laſt may ſee it, if he 
pleaſes ; in which Caſe all the reſt have the ſame 
Liberty ; but if he does not, and either of the other 
two ſhould look at it, that Perſon is Beaſted. 

If any of the Gameſters ſhould take in a Card more 
than he lays out, he is not beaſted for this: If he has 
not look' d at his Cards, he is to return the laſt Card. If 
they are mixed with the reſt of his Cards, the other 
two ſhall draw a Card at Hazard out of his Game, 
and put it into the Stock ; if he ſhould rake one too 
few, it is much the ſame Thing ; if the Stock is ſtill 
upon the Board, he may take a Card ; if they are all 
taken in, he muſt draw one by Chance out of the 
Diſcard. 

The Ombre ſhould be very attentive in obſerving 
how the others diſcard, and remember which of them 
takes in moſt Cards; for he may judge by that, 
where the Strength againſt him hes : In this Caſe 
if he finds he is not ſtrong enough to win five Tricks, 
he muſt endeavour to give two Tricks to him whom 
he judges the weakeſt of the two; that though he 
beaſtes, none ſhould win the Stakes, and make it a 
Remiſe. 

When all have diſcarded, the eldeſt Hand plays 
firſt; and he who wins the laſt Trick next, as it is 
practiſed at all other Games, 

It you have not a Card of that Suit which leads, 
you are not obliged to play a Trump, but you may 
do it for the Conveniency of your Game. 

When one of thoſe that defends the Stake demands 
Gano of his Comrade, he ought to give it, if he can. 
The Meaning of this Word Gano, is, I win; or let it 
paſs; ſo that he who demands Gano, may be ſup- 
poſed to have the beſt Game; and the other ſhould 


; __ the Trick to him. For Example, if the Ombre 


ould play a Spade, and one of thoſe that defend the 
Stake ſhould play the Queen, and ſay Gano, or Cano 
del Re, his Comrade ought not to play the King ; 
but in this Caſe he ought to have a ſmall Spade in 
his Hand, otherwiſe he muſt play the King, or elſe 
be beaſted. If after one has called Gano, his Com- 


rade ſeems to heſitate or make Difficul 
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call to him three Times, very — may 
ſe puede; which 15, you muſt Jet me have it "a 

can; but Gano mult never be demanded but , 0 
fend the Stake; and not with a Deſign to win N de. 

When one of thoſe who defend the Stake ll, 
Hand upon the Board on delivering his Card 17 bis 
be underſtood as a Signal to his Comrade t, If 18 to 
high Trump, to force out the Ombre's Trum. Play D 
is not held unfair, ſince the Game allows 8 Which 

If you ſhould ſeparate one Card from th. 
your Game, ſo that the Ombre ſhould ſee jt Ape of 
if he pleaſes, oblige you to play it; provided fa 5 
playing it you do not make a Renounce. os 

As it is of great Conſequence in this G, 
know the Number of Trumps, and hoy —_ to 
out; every one has the Liberty of exa ning hi 
Tricks, and thoſe of others : This is pennt n 
all Sides, as often as any ſhall think fit, thou, Fo 
be no Trumps play'd. If the Pack ſhould” not he 
true, the Game ſhould go for nothing, if is be Je 
covered in playing the Cards; but if it be not for 1 
out till after the Game is play'd, it ſtands good 

Whenever he who undertakes the Game (that! 
to ſay the Ombre) does not win, he is Veagſted: And 
to win the Stake he ought to make five Tricks ex- 
cept five Tricks are divided betwixt his two O 
nents; i. e. when one wins three, and the oth 
for in this Caſe the Ombre, making four Tricks, wins 
the Game. 

He is likewiſe beaſted who plays with more or leſs 
than nine Cards; as likewiſe he who makes a Re. 
nounce; but it is not a Renounce, when one by Sur- 
prize has thrown down a wrong Card upon the Table; 
even when the Perſon that wins the Trick, has played 
again for a ſecond Trick ; if he has not folded up the 
firſt, he who play'd wrong may recover his Card and 
play again; but after the Trick is folded up it is too 
late, and he muſt ſubmit to the Beaf, 

When one finds out that another has renounced, as 
that it is a Prejudice to his Game, he may oblige every 
one to take their Cards back and play oyer again, be- 
ginning with the Trick where the Renounce began. 
But if the Deal be finiſhed the Cards muſt not be 
play'd over again. 

Whoever renounces ſeveral times in a Deal, ſuffers a 
Beaſt for every Renounce. 

The Tricks may be variouſly divided, according to 
which, one either ſaves or makes a Beaſt. 

There are but two Ways for the Ombre to win, which 
we have ſpoke of already, and as many whereby he 
may be beaſted. 

When the Players win three Tricks a-piece, the 
Ombre is beaſted, and this is what is called the Ac 
by three. When the Ombre wins four Tricks, and 
one of thoſe that defend the Stake, four I ricks, the 
Ombre is likewiſe veaſted, and this is alſo called Rem!ſe, 
Riſpoſte, or Reſpueeſt. Therefore he who defends the 
Stakes, and has not the Game by which he may almoſt 
depend upon winning, at leaſt three Tricks, ſhould 
avoid winning above one; but aſſiſt his Comrade in 
getting four Tricks, in order to beaſt the Ombre. 


er two : 


Note, That all the Beaſtes that are made in one ou 
muſt lie together upon the Board, and be play 
for the next. When there are many Beafes upon 
the Board, that which was laid, down firſt is to 
taken up firſt; afterwards, that which is of the 
higheſt Value. If one ſhould be beafted for playing 
with ten Cards, and the Ombre for not 2 4 
Number of Tricks; theſe are two Beafes, W — 
with the Stake upon the Board, makes three = OS 
which are to be laid together, and play'd o 
next Deal, unleſs they are ſeparated by Agreement. 
He who makes many Beaſtes at one Deal, ma) 2 
them all to one Stake if he pleaſes, and the - c f 
cannot hinder him. All Beaftes which are ws; 7 a 
what Nature ſoever, muſt be of the en, 5 
which the Ombre is to take up if he wins, We 
it conliſts of one, two, or more Fiſhes, When 
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the Ombre makes but four Tricks, and one 
f Ie Def aden five; or when the Ombre makes 
ho three Tricks, one of the others four, and the 
third two, the Ombre is beaſted; and he who wins 
more Tricks than the Ombre, takes up the Stake z 
and this is what is called winning Codille. : - 
He who aſpires at Cop il LE ſhould play with Ho- 
nour, and, as obſerved before, never demand Gano, 
when he is ſure of winning four Tricks; but as there 
is no Penalty in this Caſe, all the Defence we can 
have againſt ſuch People, is to play with them no 


re. | ; 
"When it happens that one of the Gameſters by his 
Play may either give the Ombre his Game, or give 
the other the Codille, he ſhould rather give the 
Codille, and let the Ombre be beaſted: The Reaſon is, 
that when the Ombre wins, he takes up the Stake; 
but, in the other Caſe, he lays one down for that 
which the Codille takes up. * | . 

If he who aims at Codille ſhould call Gano at his 
fourth Trick, when he is ſure of a fifth, he ought 
not to draw the Stake; though there is no Law to 
hinder him from it. ; 

Some as ſoon as they have diſcarded, and ſeen the 
Cards they take in, if they find a very bad Game, 
will give it up, and yield themſelves beaſted, in order 
to prevent the Codille: But this does not ſeem fair ; 
and as it is not any Part of the Game of Ombre, there 
is no Rule provided in this Caſe ; however, it is never 
done among thoſe who value themſelves upon their 
good Manners : Therefore there is but one Way of 
diſappointing a Codiile, and that is by good Play. 

When one Perſon gains the nine Tricks, it is 
call'd winning the Vol E; which is attended with 
this Advantage, that he who wins it ſweeps the Board, 
Ict there be ever ſo many Stakes upon it: And ſup- 
poſe there was but one Stake upon the Board, either 
double or ſingle, in this Caſe he, who wins the Vole, 
gains double what lies upon the Table : As for Ex- 
ample, if there be a Stake of two Fiſhes, and two 
Counters before each Player (for each Player muſt 
ſtake before him) which were laid down for the Paſſes, 
each of the other two ſhall pay him, who wins the 
Vole, one Fiſh and three Counters, which makes the 
Stake upon the Board double ; but if there be mare 
Stakes than one upon the Board, he who wins the 
Vole muſt be content with them, without receiving 
any Thing from the other two Gameſters. 

If many Beaſtes were made in one Deal, which by 
Conſent, or by him who made the laſt Beafte, are put 
together; this is but one Stake, and he who wins the 
Vole ſhall have it made it up double to him by the 
other two, as was hinted. 

It is very difficult to win the Yole, and therefore 
it ſhould never be undertaken but upon a very good 
Title; for he who once engages in it, is obliged to 
go forward. | 2 

When the Ombre has won his five Tricks, and 
lays down one Card more without ſaying any Thing, 
e engages for the Vole; in which Caſe his two Ad- 
verſaries have the Liberty of ſhewing each other their 
Game, and conſulting how to defend it. 

If he who undertakes the Vole ſhould miſcarry, the 
other two ſhall divide berween them what lies upon 
the Board, but he ſhall pay them nothing; on the 
contrary, if he plays ſans prendre, or has Matadores 
in his Hand, he ſhall be paid for 
does not take up any Thing. 


2 wer 
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Note, That as this Game requires a great deal of A 

plication, it is neceſſary to ſet ſome Limits to the 
Continuance of the Play; therefore the Gameſters 
generally agree before-hand, how many Tours, or 


forty, more or leis ; after which, if any of them 
be diſpoſed to leave off, he may throw up the 
Cards without Offence, Every Stake you play, you 
fer aſide a Counter to mark the Tours, and fo on 
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them, though he 


Stakes, they will play for, as ten, twenty, thirty, 


till they amount to the Number you agreed to 


106 
play; but a Codille is not to be marked as one. 
After you have N Number of Tours, you! 
may go on to the Beaſte, and this is often 
ractiſed; but if any of the Gameſters ſhould re- 
fuſe it, you have no Reaſon to complain of him. 

If one of the Gameſters through Peeviſhneſs, or 

any other Cauſe, ſhould throw up the Cards, before 

the Tours agreed upon are play'd out, he is oblig'd 
to pay, not only his own Loſing, but likewiſe what 
either of the others _ and the Cards. 

When the Ombre leads, and has the firſt Mutadores 
in his Hand, he ſhould always play the higheſt of 
thoſe Matadores firſt, to diſtover how the Trumps lay, 
and if they be divided or not: He may alſo do it, to 
ſee if it be poſlible to play for the Yole : For Exam- 
ple, he has perhaps, in his Hand, in black, Spadille, 
Baſto, King, Queen, Knave, a ſmall Trump, a King 
and a Queen, he muſt play Spadille, if he intends for 
the Yole, to diſcover if Manille be guarded. 

Nothing puzzles more Beginners at this Game, as 
to know when they may venture to play, and -when 
they ſhould paſs ; to remqve this Doubt, they muſt 
take this for a 22 Rule, that to undertake the 
Game, they ſnould have three ſure Tricks; for the 
moſt that can be expected from taking in three or- 
four Cards, is to win two Tricks more: But when a 
Man is Maſter of the Game, and can by his 
Addreſs manage it ſo as to divide the Tricks between 
his Adverſaries, he may venture to play a bold Game. 

But, however, as this Treatiſe 1s not written for 
Inſtruction of. thoſe who are Maſters at Ombre, ſince 
they want none; we'll inſert here a Liſt of the 
ſmalleſt Games that can be play'd, beginning with 
the black Sort, Clubs and Spades. 


I. II. 8 
Manille, the Duce Spadille, Ace of Spades 
Baſto, Ace of Clubs | Baſto -_ 

King King " 

A ſmall Trump, A ſmall Trump. 
III. | | IV. 
Spadille Spadille 
Manille - | Manille 

Ki 1 Trump 
Wy ſmall Trump. | 2 Trumps, 
WW 
Spadille 78 | Manille 
Baſto Baſto 
Queen Queen 
Seven. 1 Trump 
2 Trumps. 
VIII. 
Manille 
King 
2 | 
nave 
. Seven. 

IX. X. 
Baſto Manille 
King Baſto 
Queen Seven 
Knave | Six 
Seven. | Five 
Ep | Four. 

XI, | XII. 
King Spadille 
Queen King _ 

Have Five 
Seven Four 
Sie- Tres. 
Five. | 


Note, That all the Cards, „ named here, muſt be * 

the ſame Colour, except the Black Aces: And that 

1 Ling is never to be put out, tho? of a different 
olour. 
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The Games which may be play'd in Rx p, are as 
follow: baden 


I; 

Teal. Ace of Spades 
ille, the Seven 

Punto, Ace of Trumps in 
1 Trump. (Red 


* 
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XI. 
Spadille | 
Baſto | 
King 
1 Trump | 
A King. | 
Note, That as there are more Trumps in Red, than 
in Black, your Game ſhould be ſomething better 
when you play in Red, becauſe there are more a- 
gainſt you; and that the Games marked here are 
the ſmalleſt that can be play'd upon the Cards. 


Note, alſo, That you muſt have a better Game, when 
| you are to play ſecond, than if you were to lead or 
4 play firſt ; for when you are thus hemm'd in, you 

will find it very hard to diſengage yourſelf, unleſs 
you have a good Game ; never venturing to play, 
when you are not the Leader, with ſeveral Cards 
of different Suits in your Hands, unleſs they be 
Kings. 


From theſe ſmall Games, which may be play'd 
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with diſcarding, we'll paſs to thoſe which can be Note, That a Player will venture to 
play'd ſans prendre. CO” AI Fe he is to lead, A* 
; ? , when he is ſecond ; tho' a very Player 
Games in Black, which may be play'd ſans prenare. I it & Gime with £ y pooch — 
. II. and three Kings; when the eight Trumps agai 
Spadille Spadille him were all in one Hand; fo that his Kings be! 
Manille Manille all trumped, he won but four Tricks. 
Baſto | Queen | 
Kins _ Knave There are different Sorts of Ombre, viz. force Spa- 
1 Trump 2 Kings dille, Gaſcarille, Whim, Quadrille, Qyintille, and fingic 
A Renounce. A Renounce. Ombre between two, 8 
II. | W 8 2 is play'd ye Game En * 
a | 7 we have deſcribed ; every one ſpeaks in his Tum, 
2 2 and if all paſs, then he who has Spadille in lis Hand 
Bally © Bas is oblig' d to play, let his Game be ever ſo bad; ther. 
. "TT fore he has nothing to do but to name his Trump, and 
King 3 Trumps diſcard : 5 ſee if either of the 
2 Kings. A Renounce. Wen Bur by ny pe e. 
other two will put him out of his Pain, and play; 
V. VI. they do not, he muſt play. 1 
Baſto | Manille . When all paſs, ne. | No-body owns Spadille, the 
Manille | . Baſto Cards that are left muſt be examined; and if it be 
Queen | King not in the Stock, it muſt be in ſome Hand: In thus 
. Knave 3 Trumps Caſe, he who has it, and did not own it, 1ncurs 4 
'2 Trumps | A Renounce. Beaſte, and the Deal is not to be play'd, becauſe the 
King. Cards were ſeen, | 


* Note, 


Note, That this Manner of playing at Ombre, is di- 
verting en when People do not play for we 
Things becauſe the Beaſtes happen almoſt continual- 
ly, and the Codille is often won when it is leaſt ex- 

fed ; but where People play for Money, it is 
quite different : For Ombre, which is a Game of Art 
and Judgment, when it is thus play'd, degenerates 
into a Game of Chance; and Conduct can be of no 
Uſe to a good Player, who finds Spadille in his 
Hand very ill attended. | 


GASCARILLE is the new Way of playing at Om- 
tre, and is ſeldom Jn but where People play 
for Trifles. The Method of it is thus; when 
have aſſed, one Perſon declares to play Gaſcarille; 
then that Perſon lays out eight Cards, and after hav- 

ing taken in, and examined his Game, he names the 
Trump in thatSuit in which he is the ſtrongeſt. Some- 
times he who plays Gaſcarille lays out all nine; and 
obſerves, that he is obliged to lay out at leaſt eight. 
If he wins his Game, he is to receive three a- piece for 
Caſcarille; if he loſes it, he pays them three a- piece, 
and pays or receives for Matadores as at the other 
Games of Ombre. 

Wulu, is another odd Way of playing at Ombre, 
and ſeems to be invented for Variety Sake : It is thus, 
when all have paſſed, one declares to play the V bim, 
turns up the Top Card of the Stock, and whatever 
Suit that happens to be of, is his Trump, and he is 
obliged to abide by it; then he diſcards, ard takes 
what Number he pleaſes, and the Card turn'd up muſt 
be one of them. If he wins the Game, he receives 
nothing for playing the Whim, nor pay's any Thing 
if he loſes it; but he pays or receives for Matadores, 
as at the other Games of Ombre. 

QuADPRILLE, or Ombre 17 four, varies from Ombre 
by three, in having all the forty Cards dealt out; to 
each Perſon ten a- piece, viz. twice three, and once 
1 or once four, and twice three, as the Dealer 

leaſes. 
: If in the Dealing any Card happens to be faced, the 
Deal is loſt; for this Reaſon, that it is not juſt that 
any of rhe Players ſhould lie under the Diſadvantage 
of having any of his Cards known. 

The Ombre may call what King he pleaſes, and 
even call one of his own, or any except that of 
Trumps z but to call a he muſt have the four 
Kings in his Hand, and if he wants the King of 
Trumps, notwithſtanding he has the three others, he 
is obliged either to call one of his Kings, or to paſs. 

He who draws from his Game a Card, and preſents 
it as if he was going to play it, is oblig'd ſo to do, if 
his retaining it can do the Game any Prejudice, or 
give any Knowledge, or Intimation to the Friend, ef- 
pecially if it is a Matadore. He who plays Sans Prendre, 
or has called his own King, is not ſubje& to this Law, 
by Reaſon that by diſcovering his Card he can reap no 
Advantage. = IF? 


Note, That to play Sans Prendye, at Quadrille, is to 
call no King, or to play alone, or without a 
Partner, X 3 
He who renounces is not beafted, even if the 

Trick is taken off the Board; in Caſe he recollects, 

and perceives it before the Trick is turn'd don, by 

the Perſon who won it; but if. it is turn'd down, he 
muſt be beaſted. He is likewiſe beaſted; if the Trick 
be cover'd with another Card, by the Perſon who 
won it, except he immediately recollects himſelf before 
the next Card 1 in which Caſe he 


; may reco- 
ver his Card, and muſt not be heafted. 20 
3 not renounce, who, having forgot the 


has been told by any Body that the Trump is in 

ſuch a Suit, and who, having a3: 4 of the Card which 

is led, ſhall trump it with one of that Suit he has been 

told was Trumps ; bur he cannot take up his Card a- 

Eun, and the Trick muſt belong to him who wan it. 

- wo ing aſking what is Trumps, ſhall trum 
a Ca 


donn the Trick, muſt be bcafted, if it appears, or may 
2 
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be ſuſpected, that he did it with a fraudulent Deſign. 
He who renounces ſeveral Times in one Deal, if it 
it is not perceived ll after the Tricks are turn'd down 
upon the Board, is to be beafted but once; bur if after 
he has been made ſenſible of the firſt, he is ſtill ſhew*d 
a ſecond, and then a third, he muſt be beafted for every 
Renounce he made ; and he muſt take up all his Cards, 


.and play them over again. 


It is nor permitted either to thoſe who undertake to 
play, or to thoſe who defend the Stake, to diſcover 
their Cards before the Game is won, by Reaſon that 
the Friend of him who has ſhew'd his Cards, may make 
ſome Advantage of it; therefore he who does it muſt 
be beaſted. But this Caſe does not regard him who 
rn Sans Prendre, or has called his own King; becauſe 

is Game can be favourable to none. 


Thoſe who defend the Stake, tho* they have made 


fix Tricks, are not to expoſe their Cards, but to con- 


tinue playing to the laſt, to ſee whether the Ombre can 
win his three Tricks to avoid being beaſted alone. 

It is not permitted at Quadrille to ſpeak at all, not 
even to ſay, that is the King; ſince the Perſon who is 
to play next, either ought to know that, or may find 
it out by the Tricks already made. He who ſpeaks a 
Word in playing to encourage his Friend, muſt not 
pretend to the Yole z and he who ſays a Word to make 
him deſiſt, muſt be heated. It is not even permitted 
to ſay, we have ſix Tricks, 

There is no Time preſcrib'd when the Beaſte is not 
to be forfeited z it may be demanded ſeveral Deals at- 
ter, if he who won it, can prove that he won it in the 
ſame Deal, wherein it naturally ſhould have been 
play'd for; but it is not ſo of the Miſtakes that have 
een made in reckoning the Beaſte. 

The Sans Prendre and Matadores, are to be demand- 
ed before the Cards are cut for the next Deal, other- 
wiſe they are not to be paid. 

If he who plays Sans Prendre with Matadores, de- 
mands through Miſtake the one for the other, he muſt 
have nothing paid him, except he recollects himfelf 
before the Cards are cut. 

He who playing Sans Prendre, ſhews his Game, 
which he has ſure in his Hand, without naming the 
Trumps, is obliged to play in the Suit, which one of 
his Adverſaries ſhall name, Fog Eats TH 
When all the Players have , he w pa- 
ab, is forced to oy 1 With this Advantage, that 
he is not beaſted alone, tho* he does not win three 
Tricks; and he who plays thus, cannot pretend to the 
Vole, by Reaſon of the n Spadille diſcovered 
W 3474 him. x ä 

e who having play'd Sans Prendre, and under- 
taken the Vole, but miſſed it, muſt pay to every one 
of the Players the Forfeit of the Vole he has loſt ; and 
muſt not be paid for Sans Prendre, Matadores if he had 
them, or the Rewards; nor muſt he even draw the 
Stake, or the Beaſtes that were play'd for; but he 
muſt not be heated himſelf, except he loft the Game; 
in which Caſe he muſt pay all that is. due for the 
Rewards, the Sans Prendre, the Vole; and the Mata- 
dores if he had them, The auxiliary King muſt have 
appeared before there is any Right to undertake the 

0 Mort as by FP is run, fo no Recom- 

ce 18 to b expecte . | | | 
n or Ombre ly foe, was play d at firſt 
without Fiſhes, each Player taking only 20 or 30 
Counters, valued at 3, 10, 13, 20, or 30 d. a- piece. 
They draw'd the Places, and when they had ſeen who 
was to deal, every one laid down a Counter before 
him, and had 8 Cards dealt him, and no more, which 
is. the ufual Way of Dealing at this Game, there 


being no Cards left, and conſequently no Diſcard to 


De MM. i | 

The Manner of Speaking, and Beginning to play 
at Quintille, is the ſame as at Quadrile ;, and to win, 
five Tricks muſt be made. © 

He who has the King, which has been called, af- 


mp fiſts the Ombre, and i | 
which is not ſo, and ſhall have rn. d | uni between them they make firs 


Tricks, they have jointly won, and the Ombre takes 
up two of the three Counters, and the Friend one; 


unleſs 
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- unleſs the Counters happen to be even, for then they Counter, the Ombre is to pay it; ag; 18 
divide equally. 4 they divide equally, and the odd Counter all ming 
It is a Remiſe when the Ombre and the auxiliary Ombre's Share. | to the 
King make but four Tricks between them; in ſuch In regard to playing Sans Prendre, the La 
Caſe the Ombre puts down two Counters, and the o- Quadrille are to be obſerved in all Points W Ws of 
ther one. They loſe Codille if they make but three, who Plays Sans Prendre, or calls a King he re he 
and in this Caſe the other three Players have a Right Hand loſes Codille, the four Players his Ag in his 
to take up cach of them one Counter. divide among them, what was played for. Crlaries, 
If Codille is won, and there is four or five Counters there are any odd Counters, as it often haun, d if 
down, each of the three who defended the Game, the four who had the higheſt Trump * Pens, he of 
taking up one; there are either one or two remaining the ſecond is for the next beſt Trump, an 162 one, 
upon the Board. If there is but one, it belongs to if there are three, for the next to that. © third, 
him who has the higheſt Trump, if more it is for There is no Riſque in undertaking the Val 
him who has the next beſt Trump. being no Penalties for thoſe who mig it.“ there 
If Codille is loſt the firſt Time, the three Defen- only obliged to pay the Vole to their Ag! Ming 
dants who win it, take up each of them a Counter, which Yole when won, is to be paid to "wa, 
and the remaining two are to be play'd for in the make it, who jointly divide the Gain. Who 
following Deal. The Vole draws no more than what was play if 
The four eldeſt Hands having paſſed, the fifth is the Cards are cleared by a certain Number f& or; 
obliged to play, let him have ever ſo bad a Game, as has been at firſt agreed upon to be play's * 
calling however a King to his Aſſiſtance. „ each, 
If the Ombre having called a King, happens to win It is the beſt way for the Ombre to trump about 
the Vole, he receives two Counters from each of the ſoon as he can, and likewiſe for the Friend oh ay 
Defendants; and if the Number chances to be odd, King that was called has appeared, or eyen her. — 
the auxiliary King has one: And he who undertakes he can, the better to accommodate the Onbre'sG re 1 
to play for the Vole, and miſcarries, incurs no Penalty, that his Kings may paſs, which otherwiſe may run the 
having nothing to pay to the other Players. Hazard of being trumped. 
He who plays Sans Prendre, muſt name the Trump, The firſt Beaf is always of 15 Counters, the * 
and to win make five Tricks: If he wins he has two of 45, except the Game, in which the fr Beaft was 


Counters paid him for the Sans Prendre, by each of made, was won by Codille, in which Caſe the ſecond 


PY . a. 
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the Defendants, and as much for each of the three is but 30. In each Caſe you muſt add the Number of F 
Matadores if he had them; but ſhould all his eight 15 for each Beaſte, according as they are made | 
Cards have been Sequents of Matadores, he muſt ex- Single Ombre, is never play'd but when a third Per. | 
no more. ſon is wanting. The Manner of playing it, is exact a 


If ſeveral Beaſtes are at once upon the Table, and the ſame with the other Ombre. You muſt take an 
he who plays Sans Prendre makes the Vole, he has no entire Suit out of the Pack, either Diamonds, or 
more than what is down, and two Counters from each Hearts, then there will remain 30. You are to deal 
of the Players. If there are only ſingle Stakes upon 8 Cards a-piece, beginning with 3 and 3, and laſt of 
the Board, he who plays Sans Prendre, and wins, of all with 2 a-piece; which done there will remain 12 
the five Counters that are down, beſides his due for in the Stock, out of which the Ombre is to take 28 
the Sans Prendre, draws only two, and conſequently many as he pleaſes, the others may take the reſt, 
there remain three, When the Trump is named, you are paid for your 

Whoever of the Players, except the youngeſt Hand, Matadores, and lay down for your Paſſes here, as you 

plays, after having aſked, muſt name the Trump, do at Ombre with three. The Ombre is to win 5 Tricks 
and call to his Aſſiſtance any King except that of to gain the Stake; when the Tricks are divided by 4 | 
Trumps. a- piece, it is a Remiſe ; and if he who defends wins 5 _ 
The Matadores are to be frre for only when they Tricks, he wins Codille. 
are found in one Hand, and the auxiliary King has no I'll conclude this Article of Omire, with Mr. Pepe's 
Share in that Payment, when they are in the Ombre's beautiful Deſcription of the Manner of playing this 
Hand; if on the oontrary they are in the auxiliary Game, between Belinda and her two Knights, at Hamp- 
King's Hand, they are to be paid to him; but if the zon-Court. 
Ombre, and the Friend are beaſted, he of the two, 
who had the Matadores in his Hand, is to pay BELinpa now, whom Thirſt of Fame invites, 
them to the reſt, except to his Fellow-Loſer. Burns to encounter two advent rous Knights 
This Law is to be underſtood in the ſame Senſe when At Ombre fingly to decide their Doom, 
they win jointly. And fwells ber Breaft with Conqueſts yet to come. 

The Rules of the new QuiNT1LLE follow the Law Strait the three Bands prepare in Arms to join; 
of Quadrille, in every Point except where there is a Each Band the Number of the ſacred Nine. 

Neceſſity of roy from them. The Stakes- Soon as ſbe ſpreads ber Hand, 1b Aerial Guard 
marking, and paying the Game, are the ſame as at Deſcend, and fit on each important Card : 
Quadrille. Firſt Ariel perch'd upon a Matadore, 

When you have agreed upon the Value of the Fiſh, Then each, according to the Rank they bore ; 
the Places drawn, &c. the Dealer muſt ftake down Fer Sylphs, yet mindful of their antient Race, 
one Fiſh, and each of the others one Counter ſor the Are, as when Women, wondrous fond of Place. 

Game, after which the Dealer having cauſed the Cards Behold four Kings in Majeſty rever'd, 

to be cut by the left Hand Man, is to give 8 Cards a- With hoary Whiſkers, and a forky Beard : 

piece, 4 ata Time, The Cards being dealt, eve And four fair Queens, whoſe Hands ſuſtain a Flower, 
one 1s to ſpeak in his Turn, beginning at the Adel Th expreſſive Emblem of their ſofter Power. 

Hand. If any one has a Mind to play with the Four Knaves in Garb ſuccinct, a truſty Band, 
Aſſiſtance of a King, he is to name the Trump (after Caps on their Heads, and Halberds in their Hands; 

he has aſked the Queſtion) and call a King; who in And party-colour*d Troops, 4 ſpining Train, 
Conjunction with him to win, muſt make 5 Tricks. Draw forth to Combat on the Velvet Plain. 

And they loſe it by Remiſe if they make but four, The ſkilful Nymph reviews ber Force with Care, / 
and by Codille, if they make leſs. If they win they Let Spades be Trumps, ſbe ſaid, and Trumps they were. 
are paid the Rewards, and the Matadores in caſe they Now move to War her ſable Matadores, 

had them, whether they are beaſted by Codille or Re- In Shew like Leaders of the fewarthy Moors. 

miſe. | Spadilla firſt, unconquerable Lord ! F 
Tue Beaft, or whatever elſe is to be paid, is done Led off two Captive Trumps, and ſwept the Board. 
one half by the Ombre, and the other by the King his As many more Manillia forc'd to yield, _ 
Ally; if in the Payment there happens to be an odd And march'd a Victor from the verdant Field. Him 
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the polite World. It is 
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Baſto follow'd, but his Fate more hard, 
2 22 Trump, and one Plebeian Card. 
With bis broad Sabre next, a Chief in Tears, 

The hoary Majeſty of Spades appears, _ 

Puts forth one manly Leg, to Sight reveal d; 

The reſt in many colaur d Robes conceal d. 

The Rebel Knave, who dares his Prince engage, 
Proves the juſt Victim of bis Royal Rage; | 
Ev'n mighty Pam, that Kings and Queens o ertbrew, 
And mov'd down Armies in the Fights of Lue; 

dal Chance of War ! now, deſtitute of Aid, 

Falls undiftinguiſh'd by the Litter Spade. 

Thus far both Armies ta Belinda yield ; 

Now to the Baron, Fate inclines the Field. 

His warlike N 75 22 Dat 

imperial Conſort of the Queen © des. 

4 Chub's black T; 4. fir her Victim q d, 

Spite of bis baughty Mein and har rous Pride: 
What boots the regal Circle on. his Head, 

His Giant Limbs, in State untueildiy ſpread ; 

That long behind he trails his ous Robe, 

And of all Monarchs, anly graſps the Glob e 

The Baron now his Diamonds pours apace 

D embroidered King who fhews but half his Face, 
And his refulgent Queen with Powers combin'd, 

Of broken Troops an eaſy Conqueſt And. 

Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in wild Diſorder ſeen, 
With Throngs promiſcuous ſtrew the level Green. 
The Knave of Diamonds tries his wily Arts, 

And wins (O ſhameful Chance!) the Queen of Hearts, 
At this, the Blood the Virgin's Cheeks for ſook 

A livid gr pi obs oer all ber Look, © 

She ſees and trembles at th approaching Hl, 
Juſt in the Jaws of Ruin, and Codille. 
And now (as oft in ſome diſtemper d State) 
On one nice Trick depends the gen ral Fate; 
An Ace of Hearts fteps forth, the King, unſeen 
Lurk'd in her Hand, and mourn'd his Captive Queen, 
He ſprings to Vengeance with an cager Pace, 
And falls like Thunder on the Pr 4-6 Ace. 
The Nymph exulting, fills with Shouts the Sky, 
The Walls, the Woods, and long Canals reply. 


Picquer, or Picket, is a celebrated Game at 
Cards (of French Invention) much in Uſe throughout 
play'd between two Perſons, 
with only 32 Cards; all the Duces, Threes, Fours, 
Fives, and Sixes being ſet aſide. f 


In Reckoning at this Game, every Card goes for K; 


the Number it bears, as ten for ten; all Court-Cards 
go for ten, and the Ace for eleven; and the uſual 
Game is one hundred up. Ip playing, the Ace wins 
the King, the King the Queen, and fo down, 

Twelve Cards are dealt round, uſually by two and 
two, which done, the Remainder are laid in the Mid- 
dle; if one of the Gameſters finds he has not a Court- 
Card in his Hand, he is to declare he has Carte-Blanche, 
and tell how many Cards he will lay aut, and deſire 
the other to diſcard that he may ſhew his Game, and 
ſatisfy his Antagoniſt that the Carte-Blanche is real; for 
which he reckons ten. 

Each Perſon diſcards, i. e. lays aſide a certain Num- 
ber of his Cards, and takes in a like Number from the 
Stock; but he is not allowed to take more than five, 
though he can take leſs; for he muſt always leave 
three to his Partner, who may take them all three if 
bv: plates or leave them, or even all three if it ſuits 

his Game; he can alſo take more than three, if 
his Adverſary leave more, provided he diſcards as many 
as he takes; and ſee thoſe he leaves; and the eldeſt 
Hand alſo, if he declares what Card he will lead, both 
are obliged to diſcard at leaſt one Card, let their Game 
be ever ſo good. | | 

After diſcarding the eldeſt Hand examines whatSuit he 
has moſt Cards of, and reckons how many Points he has 
e in chat ar 
any other Suit, he is to tell one for every ten of that 
Suit : An Example will make this plain. 

It the eldeſt has Ace, King, Queen and Knave, of 
any Suit; he aſks, are 41 good? If the other cannot 


reckon up as many or more, he ſhall tell 4 for them; 
for if he had 530 he ſhould tell 5 4, if 60, 6, and ſo on. 
But ſuppoſe 35 in either Hand ſhould be good, he 
who has them is to reckon as much as for 40, that is 
to ſay 4; and the ſame fox any Number betwixt 35 
and 40; but for any Number leſs than 5, nothing is 
reckoned: And for 41, 42, 43, or 44, you reckon 


but 4. He who thus reckons. moſt is ſaid to win the 


Point. 

The Point being over, each examines what Seguences 
he has of the ſame Suit, viz. how many Tierces, Quar- 
tes, or fours, Quintes, or fives, Sixiemes, or fixes, Gc. 
For a Tierce they reckqn three Points, for a Quarte 
tour, for a Quinte fifteen, and for a Sixicme ſixteen, c. 
And the ſeveral Seguences are diſtinguiſhed in Dignity 
by the Cards they begin from: Thus, Ace, King and 
Lee are called Tierce Major; King, Queen. and 

nave, Tierce to a King; Knave, ten and nine, Tierce 
to 4 Knave, all which tell 3. Likewiſe Ace, King, 
— and Knaue, are called Quarte Major; King, 

ueen, Knave, Ten, Quarte to a King, and thus of 
the Queen and Knave, as in the Tierces z which Quar- 
tes tell 4, The. Ace, King, Queen, Knave, Ten, are 
a QuintTs Major, the King, Queen, Knave, ten 
and nine, QuinTE to a King, &c. all Quintes tell 15. 
The Ace, King, Queen, Knave, ten, nine, are aSIXIEME 
Major, and this Sequence follows the. ſame Order of 
the others, and tells. 16. The beſt Tierce, Quarte, 
Quinte, or Sixieme, i. e. that which takes its Deſcent 
from the beſt Card, preyails, ſo as to make all the 
others in that Hand good, and deſtroy all thoſe in the 
other Hand. In like manner a Quarie in one Hand 
We 0 tba eee 
| ences. over, they proceed to gxamine how 
many Aces, Kings, Queens, Knaves, and Tens, each 
holds; reckoning for every three of any Sort, three: 
But here too, as in Sequences, he that with the ſame 
Number of Threes has one that is higher than any the 
other has, e. gr. three Aces, has all his others hereby 
made good, and his Adverſary's all ſet aſide : For Ex- 
ample, if 1 have three Aces, three Ruaves, and three 
Tens, and my Adverſary three Kings, my three Aces 
ſets his three Kings aſide, and make my three Kyaves 
and three Tens good; ſo that I reckon of this Article 
only, nine, white my Adverſary reckons nothing. 
Four of any Sort, viz. four Aces, or four Kings, 
ens, Kwaves, or Tens, are called a Quatorze, and 
tell 14, The Quatorze of Aces, ſetting aſide that of 
mgs; that of Kings, the Quatorze of Queens; and 
thus of the Knaves and Tens, for you are allowed no- 
* for the Nines, Eights and Sevens. 
the Game in Hand being thus reckoned, the 
eldeſt proceeds to play, reckoning one for every one 
he plays above 2 nine, and the other follows him in 
the Suit; and the higheſt Card of the Suit wins the 
Trick. If two Cards of different Suits are play'd, 
chat which leads wins the Trick, though the firſt was 
but a 7 and the laſt an Ace. 

It is not the Perſon that wins the Trick who alway 
reckons for it, and in ſome Caſes both reckon one fe 
the ſame Trick, of which this is an Example. If 
the Perſon who leads plays a tenth Card, he reckons 
one for it as ſoon as he plays it down ; if — 
another Card that is higher he wins it, and alſo ns 
one; thus they both reckon for the ſame Trick. - 

If the Leader plays an 8 or 5 he reckons nothing; 
and if the Follower ſhould win it with a nine he reckons 
nothing ; for as it has been obſerved before, a Card 
under, à ten can't count at this Game: Nevertheleſs 
that Trick ſerves towards winning the Cards, It muſt 
be obſerved that the Follower, that is, he who plays 
laſt, never reckons for his Cards unleſs he wins the 
Trick ; and that he who wins the laſt Trick reckons 
one far it, though it be won by any Card under a 10, 
a be won with à 10 or upwards he reckons 2 
or it. | 

When the Cards are played out, each is to count 
his Tricks, and he that has moſt is to reckon 10 for 
winning the Cards; if they have Tricks alike neither 
is do reckon any Thing. 15 

120 e Note, 
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Note, That the firſt Thing that's reckoned at Piquet 
is the Carte-Blanche ; if there be no Carte-Blanche 
the Point is the firſt Thing. The ſecond Thing is 
the Sequences, as Tierces, Quartes, DQuints, &c. 
The next are the Threes or Quatorzes; as three Aces, 
or four Knaves, or Tens, Queens, or Kings : For 
inſtance, if both Parties ſhould be 95 of the Game, 
and one has in his Hand 45, or 50 for Point, which 
we will ſuppoſe to be good ; and the other a Quint, 
or a Quatorze of Aces, he who has the Point wins 
the Game, becauſe it is to be reckoned firſt; and 
the reſt have the ſame Preference according to theit 
Ranks. If one be 99 of the Game before he plays 
down the firſt Card, he plays it up if it be a tenth 
Card, tho? he loſes the Trick. If the Parties are 
99 each when they are to play down, the Leader 
muſt win the Game if he plays a tenth Card ; be- 
cauſe he tells as ſoon as he plays down, the other 
cannot till after the Trick is won. When the Points, 
Trerces, Quartes, or —_— are equal in both 
Hands, neither is to reckon any thing tor them. 


He who wins all the Tricks, inſtead of reckoning 


| ten, which is his Right for winning the Cards, reckons- 


40: And this is called a Careor. 

He who without playing down, can reckon up 30 
in Hand, either in Carte-Blanche, Points, Quints, or 
Quaterzes, when the other has reckoned nothing, 
reckons go for them; and this is called a Reeicqusx : 
And if he can make up above 30 in hand, he reckons 
as much above 90; c. gr. if he has 32, 33, or 34, 
he reckons 92, 93, 94, and ſo on. 

He who can make up 30, part in hand and part by 
Play, before the other has told any thing, reckons 
them for 60 and this is called Pie ug. But if when 
he makes his 30, he ſhould, by Miſtake, omit ſaying 
60, and reckon only 30, and fo go on with 31, 32, and 
in playing the Cards out in this manner, he ſhould 
afterwards recollect his Error, and reckon 30 more for 
the Picque ; he is not to loſe the Benefit of his Picgue: 
But if he has marked up his Game, and the Cards are 
cut, and diſtributing for the Deal following, it is too 
late to recall, and his Game muit ſtand as it is marked. 

There is a great Number of Accidents attending 
this Game, and which are attended with Penalties : for, 

1. If the Dealer by Miſtake, or otherwiſe, ſhould 
give a Card too many, or too few, it is at the Option 
of the eldeſt Hand either to play the Game, or make 
him deal again. 

2. If the eldeſt having 13 Cards dealt him, will 
play, he muſt lay out 5 Cards and take in but 43 and 
if he plays when he has but 11 Cards dealt he muſt 
lay out a Card leſs than what he takes in. The 
Dealer is to do the ſame, if 11 or 13 Cards fall into 
his Hand ; with this Difference, that it is the Choice 
of the eldeſt to play, or make him deal again. 

3. If one ſhould have 15 Cards, or but 9g dealt 
him, which may happen when the Dealer does not 
think what he is doing ; in this Caſe the Cards muſt 
be dealt again, and neither have Power to hinder it. 

4. He that has Carre-Blanche, Point, Quinte, or 
9ratorze in his Hand, and plays down a Card before 
he remembers to name it, loſes the Benefit thereof; 
and ſo he does of every thing that is to be told in 
Hand, if he does not name them before he plays down. 

5. It one Party names his Point, and the other al- 
lows it to be good, and does not remember to ſhew it 
before he plays down a Card, he muſt not reckon it ; 
the ſame mult be ſaid of Tierces, Quartes, and Quintes, 
if he forgets to ſhew them before he plays down a 
Card ; which gives an Opportunity to his Antagoniſt 
of telling his Points, Tierces, Quartes or Quintes, &c. 
though they are not ſo good ; but the Antagoniſt muſt 
likewiſe ſhew them before he plays down to the 


Leader's Card, otherwiſe he loſes the Right of reckon- 


ing them as well as the other. 


6. He that has Threes, or Quatorzes of Aces, Kings, 
Queens, Knaves, or Tens, is not obliged to ſhew them. 
7. If one ſhould count a Three or Quatorze, which 
he has not in his Hand, though he laid it out by Mi- 
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ſtake ; or, otherwiſe, if the other finde; 
Time, before the Cards are cut for a - Out at any 
cuts him off from all he reckoned, and * Del, he 


nothing that he got by the Deal. 7e do count 
ſhould count 3 Aces when he laid * = eldeſt 


and the other three Kings, or an them, 
count his three Kings, 1 [5 4 ll he ſhall 
the other's falſe Reckoning till the End a Ciſcover 
But it muſt be obſerved, that though he wh de Deal 
falſe, can count nothing by the Deal by reckons 
has in his Hand may hinder the *. What he 
Picque or a Repicque : As for Example, he * ſave a 
3 Aces falſe, and has a Quint-Major in his Counts 
though he cannot count for it, yet it cuts the Hand, 
from counting one inferior Quint, Quarte or a * 
8. He that takes in a Card more than he hay 
counts nothing ; but he that takes in a Card 15 out, 
he lays out, may count his Game; and muſt than 
Card for Card with the other as long as his Dell 
9. When one has 12 Cards and the other but 
if he who has the 12 Cards ſhould win 1 5 


ceſſively, then he has 2 Cards left in A 


we'll ſuppoſe to be the King of Spades 
Card of” daſhes Suit; che n imall 
which we'll 121 to be the Ace of Spades. ＋ 
firſt plays his ſmall Card, the other muſt play the 4, 
of Spades to it. Thus he ſuffers a Capot for War 

another Card; and this ſeems juſt, becauſe it wa fl 
own Fault that he wanted a Card. 

10. When one Card is once played out of 
it cannot be taken up again, unleſs it be the Caſe of 
Renounce; if then by Miſtake, one ſhould throw do l 
a your ns a different Suit when he has one of the 5 
in hi d, he may take it up again 
the other. F 8 

11. If the Leader ſhould play a Kin 
other having the Ace of the eme Sui in 1 kant 
ſhould, in Surprize, play a ſmall Card of the fame 
—_ A cannot recall it, but muſt be content ti loſe 

12. If a Player has three Aces in his Hand, and by 
Miſtake, ſhould count three Kings inſtead of three Ares, 
he counts nothing that Deal, provided he does not 
recollect his Miſtake before he plays down his firſt 
Card; if he does he faves the Penalty. 

13. It when the Deal is half played out, one of the 
Parties expecting to win no more Tricks, ſhould throw 
up the Cards, and mix them with the reſt; if he re- 
pents after, and would take his Cards up again, he is 
not allowed : But if they are not mixed with the reſt 
he may take them up again, and play out the Deal. 

14. When the Cards are play d out, except two or 
three on one Side, and one ſuppoſing the other's 
Cards to be better than his own, ſhould throw them 
down ; but finding himſelf miſtaken, he takes up his 
Cards again, he ſhall be oblig'd to play what Card 
the other directs him. 

15. It is not allow'd in any Caſe to diſcard twice; 
nor to look before diſcarding, to examine the Cards 
you are to take in, even on the Outſide, leſt they 
ſhould be known by their Back. 

16. He that takes in firſt, ſhould always tell how 
many he leaves, if he does not take in all his five; 
that the other may diſcard accordingly. 

17. He that takes in a Card too many, and per- 
ceives it before he looks on them, may turn it back 
again, unleſs he mixes it with the reſt of his Game; m 
which Caſe he loſes the whole Profit of that Deal, and 
reckons nothing. 2 

18. If any one takes the Cards to deal when it is 
not his Turn, and ſhould deal them all out; and if 
the other examines his Cards, provided he that dealt 
by Miſtake has not looked on his Cards alſo; he Ma) 
throw them up to be dealt by the other. 

19. If the Perſon who is to ſpeak firlt, ſhould ſhew 
a Point, or a Tierce, Duarte, or Quinte, & c. or a Three, 
or Qiatorze of any Thing, which the other 8 
ſhould allow to be good ; if, after this, he ſhould fin 
he was miſtaken, and that he has. a better of that Sort 


than the Eldeſt ſhew'd, he may count it afterwarts 
2 


- 
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And he ſuffers nothing by this Miſtake, provided there 
be not a Card play d down. 355 
20. He that has nothing in his Hand, but the 
Carte- Blanche, ſaves a Picque or a Repique. Nu! 
21. If you ſhould have in your Hand three Accs, 
three 72 three Queens, three Knaves, or three Tens, 
o di 
25 count but three: Then the other may aſk 


which Ace, which King, &c. you laid out, and you 


are oblig d to tell him; and if he requires it, you muſt 
ſhew him Which you laid out. | 

22, If it ſhould happen that the Pack ſhould be 
falſe, (as ſometimes there may be two Cards of a Sort) 
when it is found out, that. Deal goes for nothing; 
but if you have play'd ſeveral Deals before with the 
ame Pack, they are all good. If the Pack ſhould be 
found falſe, the very firſt Deal you play you mult ad- 
juſt the Pack, and begin again; but you are not to 
cut again for Deal, for the firſt Cutting ſtands good. 

23. Every Gameſter is to lay his Diſcard near him- 
ſelf ; which he has the Liberty of looking on as often 
3s he pleaſes. | 1 no: TH 

24. He that cuts the Cards is not to look at the 
Bottom; if he ſhould, forgetting what he was about, 
they muſt be ſhuffled, and cut again. i- 20! 

25. Whoever is found taking a Card in, that he 
had laid out before, loſes the Game. | 

26. When by Miſtake one has taken a Card in, 
more than he had laid out before; and to avoid the 
Penalty, which is of reckoning nothing that Deal, he 
ſhould attempt ſecretly to lay it out again, he is to 
loſe the Game. | 

BassET, is reckoned one of the moſt polite Games 
of the Cards, and only fit for Perſons of the firſt 
Rank to play at. | 

The Tailleur, or Dealer, who keeps the Bank at 
Baſſet, having the ſole Diſpoſal of the fir# and laſt 
Card, with other conſiderable Privileges in dealing 
the Cards, and conſequently a greater Proſpect of 
gaining than thoſe who play ; the late King of France 
made a publick Edict, that the Privilege of a Tail- 
teur, or one who keeps the Bank at Baſſet, ſhould 
only be allow'd to Cadets, or younger Brothers of a 
noble Family ; ſuppoſing, that whoever keeps the 
Bank mult, in a very ſhort Time, acquire a conſider- 
able Fortune: But all other Perſons, for fear of ruin- 
ing private Families, were there confined politically to 
a twelve-penny Bank, though here they have the Li- 
berty of ſtaking what they pleaſe. 

The Baſſet Terms icular to itſelf ; via. 
Tailleur, Croupier, Punter, Faſſe, Couch, Paroli, Maſſe, 
Pay, Alpieu, Sept-et-le-va, Quinze-et-le-va, Trente-et- 
le- va, and Soiſſante-et-le-va. 

The TAi1LLEUR, is the Bank-Keeper, who lays 
down a Sum of Money before all that play, to anſwer 
every winning Card, which ſhall appear in his Courſe 
of dealing. 2 

The CrovPiER, is one who is aſſiſtant to the Tail. 
leur, and ſtands by to ſuperviſe the loſing Cards; 
that when there are a conſiderable Company at Play, 
he may not loſe by overſeeing any Thing which might 
turn to his Profit. 

The PuxrER, is every Gameſter who plays. 

The Fass, is the firſt Card that is turn d up by the 
Tailleur, belonging to the whole Pack, by which he 
gains half the Value of the Money that is laid on eve- 
ry Card of that Sort by the Punters. We? 

The Covcn, is the firſt Stake that every Punter 
lays upon each Card ; every one who plays having a 
Book of 13 Cards before him, upon which he may lay 
his Money, more or leſs, according ro his Fancy. 

TheParoL1, is when whoever won the Couch, and 
having a Mind to go on to get a Sept-et-le-va, crooks 
the Corner of his Card, letting his Money lie, with- 
out being paid the Value of it by the 7 aller. | 

The Massx, is when thoſe who have won the 
Couch, and will venture more upon the ſame Card, 
who knows, or ought to know, the great Advantages 
the Tailleur has, and therefore ſhould be ſubtle enough 
to make the beſt of his own Game. 


carding lay out one, or either of theſe, you 


The Par, is when the Punier has won the Conch; 
and being fearful to make the Paroli, leaves off; for 
by going the Pay, if the Cards turn up AN 
loſes nothing; having won the Cauch before; but it 


by this Adventure, Fortune favours him, he wins the 


Money that he ſtaked; | 121% 3D: 4 
The Aryiev, is much the ſame as the Purbli; 
and like that Term, is uſed when a Couch is won by 
_— up, or crooking the Corner of the winning 
Card. C erte 455 f 177 | 
SzPT-ET-LE-va,' is the firſt great Chance, that 
ſhews the Advantages of the Game, viz. if the Punter 
has won the Couch, and then makes a Paroli. by: crook- 


ing the Corner of his Card, and going on to a ſecond * 


Chance, his winning Card turns up again, it comes to 
a Sept-et-leva, which is ſeven Times as much as he 
laid upon his Card. MP3 e 10 4 
 Qvinzz-8T>Lz-va, is attending the Punter's Hu- 
mour, who: 22 is reſolved to follow his Fancy, 
and ſtill lay his Money upon the ſame Card, which is 
done by crooking the third Corner of his Card, which 
coming up by the dealing of the Tuilleur, makes him 
win fifteen Times as much Money as he ſtaked. 

Takxwr-ET-LE-vA, is mark'd by the Punter's crook- 
ing or bending the End of the fourth Corner of his 
Card; which coming up, makes him win 33 Times 
as much Money as he ſtaked. 


Solss ANT E-ET-LE- va, is the higheſt Chance that 
can happen in the Game, for it Pays 67 Times as 
much Money as is ſtaked, and is ſeldom. won but by 


ſome Punter, who reſolves to puſh the Extreme of his 


good Fortune to the Height: It cannot be won. but 
3 the Tailleurs Dealing the Cards over again, which, 
if his winning Card' turns up, pays him with ſuch a 
prodigious Advantage, and by the Courage and ex- 
traordinary Luck of a puſhing Punter at this Game, 
ſome great Stake with Saiſſante- et- le- va, may turn up, 
and by that Means break the Banter. 1 
Being thus informed of all the Terms of the Game; 
we'll play at Baſſet; or to ſpeak more properly, ſome 
of my Pupils, who have Money, may, if they pleaſe, 
provided they don't ruin themſelves: and Family, fit 
round a Table, the Tailleur in the Midſt of them, with 
the Bank of Gold and Silver before him, and the 
Punters each having a Book of 13 Cards, laying 
down 1, 2, 3, or more, as they pleaſe, with Money 
upon them, as Stakes; then the Tailleur takes the 
Pack altogether in his Hand, and turns them up, the 
bottom Card appearing is called the Faſſe, and pays 
him half the Value of the Stakes laid down by the 
Punters upon any Card of that Sort. 
After the Faſſe is turned up, and the Tailleur and 
Croupier have look'd round the Cards on the Table, 
and taken half the Advantage of the Money laid on 
them, he proceeds in his Deal, and the next Card ap- 
pearing, whether the King, Queen, Ace, or whatever 
it be, wins forr the Punter, who may receive, if he has 
laid Money on ſuch a Sort of Card, the Value; or 
making Paroli go on to Sept-et-ve-la, The Card after 
that, wins for the Tailleur, who takes Money from each 
Punter's Card of that Sort, and brings it to his Bank. 
The Tailleur, if the winning Card be a King, and 
the next appearing after it be a Ten, ſays (ſhewing 
the Card that appears to all the Punters round) King 
wins, Ten loſes; pays the Money to ſuch Cards as are 


of the winning Sort, and takes that to ſupply his 


Bank from thoſe who loſe; this done, he goes on 
with the Deal; as Ace wins, Five loſes; Knave wins, 
Seven loſes; and fo every other Card alternately in- 
ning and loſing, till all the Pack be dealt to the laſt 
Card, which turns up with an Advantage to the 
Tailleur ; becauſe by the Rule of the Game, which 
was contrived. for his Benefit, tho? it be turned up, 
and the Punter may happen to have ſtaked upon one 
of the ſame Sort, yet it is allow'd as one of his 


Dues, in relation: to his Office, and he does not pay 


any Thing. 


Note, That I do not think it neceſſary to enter here 
into a Detail of the Games common in England, 
as 


—— — — 
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as Whiſk, Put, Cribbidge, &c. ſince almoſt every 
Body is acquainted with them; and would be of 
no other Service here, than to render this Treatiſe 
too voluminous ; therefore I'II from 4 to 
thoſe Games which are partly of Chance, part- 
of Addreſs, as the Grande Txricx-Track, and 
k-Gammon, &c. 


The Grand Txick Track, is alſo of French Ex- 
traction, and commonly played by Perſons of the firſt 
Quality. The moſt ready Way to learn this Game 
for a young Gameſter, is to ſee it performed by two 
Maſters; and then with the following Inſtructions, he 
will preſently be let into the Secret. | 
1. It muſt be obſerved, that beſides the Table-men 
with which you play, and which are to be placed on 
the Side of the Tables, there are three other Pieces 
uſed called Markers, whether Half-crowns, or Halt- 
pence, of any other Coin. Theſe Markers are to 
mark the Throw of your Dice, on the Points of the 
Tables which are advantageous to you : For Exam- 
ple, if in your firſt Tables you make ſingle Tops in 3 
Caſts, you mark with one Marker 4. 


2. The 12 Holes on the Sides of your Tables, with 


Pegs in them, are alſo uſed to mark the Game; for 
12 Marks gained on the Points of your Tables, make 
one Hole, and the 12 Holes commonly make up the 
Game. 

. If you fill up your Points for every ſingle Throw 
=, - Dice, — — 4, and for Doublets 6 and 
may hold your Game as long as you think proper. 

4. If you hold with your double Men on your 
Tables before you can make a Point, and your Ad- 
verſary cannot fill his Table, you are obliged with 
your Man to over into his Tables, though it be 
commonly a Diſadvantage ; but if he throw ſo well 
as to fill up, _ — the Marker and it can- 
not paſs. As to thoſe Men that are obliged to 
_— the Adverſary's Tables, if he d > — 
he marks thus: For every ſingle Throw 4, for 
Doublets 6; and if at any Time in throwing, you 
can mark over and above 12, you muſt then mark 
a Hole, or elſe 2 if you go double, and the Over- 
plus remaining is called /o the Good, provided you 
do not ſtake your Game. 

5. You cannot go off nor break your Game by 
your Adverſary's Throws ; and if you chance to make 
more or leſs than is right, it is in his Power to take 
- Advantage, put you back, or oblige you to mark 

6. If in playing this Game you touch a Man raſhly, 
as intending to play it, and think to change it for ano- 
ther, you are obliged to play it as you before intended. 
This is what is moſt conſiderable in your fir Tables. 

As to your Adverſary's ſecond Tables; for every 
Man you hit of his with a fingle Die, you mark but 
2, and for Doudlets 4; though in his firſt Tables 4 for 
each ſingle Die, and 6 for Doullets. If you chance 
to hit a Blot or two in his Tables and cannet paſs, by 
reaſon of his Men ſtanding in your Way and hinder- 
ing you, he may make the Advantage of marking by 
your own Throws in both Tables. 

The Ace-Point of both Corners in the ſecond Tables 
cannot be divided here, nor fill the Corners, as at 
other Games; though in licu of that Convenience, if 
the Dice favour, for each ſingle Caſt, you mark 43 
and for Doublets 6. | 
As to that Part of the Game called Gens de Retour, 
or the back Game, which is the latter Part: Next 
bearing off your Men, as it is uſed in Back-Gammon, 
you play your Men as faſt as you can into his Tables, 
endeavouring to fill up the Points as at the fore Game; 
which being done, you bear off your Men, only there 
is a Diſtinction between this and Back-Ganmon, that 
as Doublets thrown at the laſt Caſt give conſiderable 
Advantage to the Gameſter there, it is-here of no Va- 
lue, nor gives any Addition to the Throw. 

If at any Time you break up your Tables, and diſ- 


order your Men _ by gaining 12 Points you can 


GAMING. 


mark a Hole) it is in your Advyerſary' 

Bag hold your W on fal, And to ply ig 
able- men, you have ſo touch : | 

his _ Adventelte. 122 difondred, i 

he ſingle may be diſtinguiſhed 

this Manner : If your Adverſary br — —— doubt in 

throwing, has no Points marked on his Tal. "Ne in 

your Throw is ſingle, yet til! you may ems ache 

Point; but if otherwiſe he has ſuch Luck double 

Dice to have any Point to mark, then he ca by the 

which you are to take off again if you % double, 

Back-GAMMON, is an ingenious Game * un 
a great deal of Skill to play it well. The ien. dune 
are 30 in Number, are equally divided ery. Which 
and your Adverſary, and are thus placed * you 
Ace-Point, and 5 on the fide of your left-hand 7 the 
and 3 on the Cinque, and g on the Ace-point of able, 
right-hand Table, anſwered on the like Points b e 
Adverſary's Men with the fame Number; or 8 
of your Men on the Ace point, 5 on the double 8. 2 
or Sice-cinque Points, 3 on the Cinque-point in our 12 
bles, and five on the Sice-point at home, and a T 
pointed alike by your Adverſary. * 1 cet 

In your Play have a Care of being too forward. 
be not raſh in hitting every Blot, b with Bri 
and Conſideration, move ſlowly but ſecurely . +. 
which Means, though your Adverſary has a0 hi 
Tables, but with all Blots, and you hitting um 
enter, you may win the Game ; nay, ſometimes the? 
he has bome his Men all to a very few. | 

It is the Part of a prudent Commander as he leads 
out his Men, to bring them home as ſafe as poſſible ; 
So muſt you have a Care of your Men as you are bring. 
ing them home, that they are not picked up by the 
by TOY 

to make good your Tr. ace. points; hi 
— 1 and —＋ wife fog faſt as = Ga oy 
end if your ran high, you will make i 
Diſpatch. : UNE 

When you come to bearing, have a Care of making 
when you need not; and Doublets, now, will ſtand 
you moſt in ſtead. If both bear together, he who is 
firſt off without Donblets, wins one. If both bear, and 
one — off with Doublets, he wins two. 

If your Table be clear, before your Adverſary's 
Men be come in, that is a Back-Gammon, which is 
three; but if you thus go off with Doublets, it 
is 4. | 


Note, The Buſineſs of Chance, or Hazard, is of ma- 
themarical Conſideration, in as much as it admits 
of more or leſs. It is, or is ſuppoſed to be an Equa- 
= of Chance, upon which the Gameſters ſet out: 
This Equality is to be broke in upon during the 
Courſe of the Game, by the greater good Fortune, 
-or Addreſs of one of the Parties ; upon which he 
comes to have a better Chance; ſo that his Share 
in the Depoſite, or Stakes, is, now, proportionably 
more, or better, than at firſt ; this more and leſs 
is continually varying, and runs through all the 
Ratio's between Equality, and infinite Difference; 
or from an infinitely little Difference, till it arrives 
at an infinitely greater one, upon which the Game 
is ended. The whole Game therefore, with reſpect 

to the Event, or Iſſue thereof, is only a Change of 
the Quantity of each Perſon's Share, or Chance 
or of the Proportion their two Shares bear to each 
other; which Mathematicks alone can meaſure. | 

Hence ſeveral Authors have computed the Varie- 
ty of Chance, in ſeveral Caſes and Circumſtances 
that occur in Gaming; particularly M. de Morvre, 
in a Treatiſe, de Menſurd Sortis; which as it may 
either be of Service to the practical Gameſter, or 
the better, in teaching them on what Side the Ad- 
vantage lies; and whether they lay on the Square, 

or to the ſpeculative one, in letting him into 

Way of thinking, and determining in fuch Caſes, 
we thall here give the Reader an Abſtract of, —Sup- 
poſe p the Number of Caſes wherein an 8 = 


N 
ö 
: 
$ 
8 
t 
f 


nden. and q the Number of Caſes wherein it may 
* ; Loth Sides the Contingent and Non- 


contingent, have their Degrees of Probability; and 


if all the Caſes wherein the Event may, and may 
not happen, be equally eaſy; the Probability of the 
happening to that of not happening, will be as p to . 


If rwo Gameſters, Aand B, engage on this footing, - 


that if the Caſes p happen, A ſhall win; but if q hap- 
pen B ſhall win; and the Stake be a Chance, or 


Erpectaney of & will be Er,; and that of B 


p + 
Foe. conſequently if A or B ſell their Expectan- 


cies, they ſhould have for them, <= " and 1<- 


* 
reſ! wely. | | ; 

f there be two independent Events, and p be 
the Number of Caſes wherein the firſt may hap- 
pen, and gq the Number of thoſe, herein it may 
not happen, and p -the Number of Caſes, wherein 
the ſecond Event may happen, and s the Number 
of thoſe wherein it may not happen; multiply 
p+9 by r+5; the. Product, viz. pr TAT T 
+ gs, will be the Number of Caſes, wherein the 
Contingency, or Non-contingency of the Events 
may be varied. —Hence if A lay with B, that both 
Events ſhall happen, the Ratio of the Chances will 
be as ps to pr qr +945. And if there were three, 
or more Events, the Ratio of the Chances would 
be found by Multiplication alone. | 

If all the Events have a given Number of Caſes 
wherein they may happen, and alſo a given Num- 
ber of Caſes, wherein they may not; and à be the 
Number af Caſes wherein any one may happen 
and & the Number of Caſes wherein it may not 
and n be the Number of all the Events; raiſe a +6 
to the Power of 2. 4 af hb | 

Tf.now A and B agree, that if one or more of 
the Events happens A ſhall win; if none, B; the 
Ratio of the Chances will be, as a+ þ* to-; 
for the only Term where à is not found is 5. | 
3 A and play with a fingle Die, on this Condition, 
that if A throws two. or more Aces at eight Throws, be 
Hall win ; otherwiſe B ſhall win; what is the Ratio of 
their Chances Since there is but one Caſe wherein 


one Act may turn up; and five wherein it may not; 


let a , and b = g. And again, fince there are 
eight Throws of the Die, let # = 8;-and you will 
have, 4+ 7" -35=#abn—1, to b*+nabu-1; 
that is, the Chance of A, will be to that of Ba as 
663991, to 10115625 or nearly as 2 to 3. 


A and B, are engaged at ſingle Duoits, and after. 


playing ſometime, A wants 4 of being up; andB6, 
but B is ſo much the better Gameſter, that his Chance 
againſt A upon a ſingle Throw, would be as 3 10 2, 
what ig the Ratio of their Chances? — Since A wants 


- 43nd B 6, the Game will be ended at nine Throws 
at moſt ; therefore raiſe 2+ 6 to the ninth Power, 


and it will! be a9ÞF9g a*+ 36 a?3b+8 4% 3 


+126 , £84 4 36 440749 ab*+49 :, 


and take all the Terms wherein 4 has 4 or more 
Dimenſions, for A4; and all thoſe whefern it has 6 


P ＋ 5 


and 1 reſpectivelß. 


To find the Number of Caſes, wherein any given 
Number of Points may be thrown with a gruen Num- 
ber of Dice. Let p+1, be the given Number of 
Points; # the Number of Dice; and F the Num- 
ber of Sides or Faces of each Die; Let p- 
2, 1-72 4 s5-5=f = &c. the Num- 


ber of Caſes will 
| — S-$ a 
. be. 
; _— —_ 3 » &c, X Yr 


* oe lO — 2 Ld 11 
*— „&c. xi Xx 


1 * 


Li 
D „&c. F— x - wm” . 
which Series is to be continued till ſome of the 
Factors either become equal to nothing, or nega- 


tive. And note, ſome Factors of the ſeveral Pro- 
ducts L a, Kc. E , Ke. 


2 9 | 3 | 
24 , &c, are to be taken as there are Units 


in -. 


The Romans, | beſides, their ſacred, and honorary 
Games, had alſo ludicrous Games, which were of the 
ſame kind with the -Games of Exerciſe and Hazard 
among us. Such were the Ludus Trojanus, or Pyr- 
rhius ; the Teſſeræ, and Tali, or Die, and the La- 
trunculi, or Cheſs 3 the Diſcus, or Quoit; the Pila, 
Ball ; Trochus, Top; Nuces, Nuts; 
Foot-Ball ; Capita vel Navem, Croſs and Pile, Cc. 
The Trojan Gaus were inſtituted by Aſcanius, 
Son of Aineas, and which afterwards ed to the 
Romans, and were celebrated in the Circus the 
Youth of Rome. One of the Number who, d at 
the Solemnity, was called Princeps Juventutis; and 
was always of one of the firſt Families of Nome. 
At firſt, it is ſuppoſed, they only engag'd on Foot, 
and on Horſe becauſe Virgil, who deſcribes 
theſe Games in the Æueid, Lib. g. only ſpeaks of 
Horſes and Cavaliers, without any Mention of Big, 
and Quadige, which were not in Uſe at Rome, till 
long after Aſcanius. And yet Dion, ſpeaking of 
Ceſar's Games, | ſays, the Youth there combated in 
Chariots ; but it is thought by ſame, that theſe were 
not the Lou Games, Races and Combats of a 
different Kind, proper for young People of a more 
advanced Age. 
Others diſtinguiſh the antient Games into three 
Claſſes, viz, Races, Combats, and Speftacleg.. . The 
firſt were called Equeſtrian, or Curule Games, Ludi 
Equeſtres, or Curules; being Races of Horſes and 
Chariots, petform'd in the Circus in honour of 
Sun and Neptune. There Were fix Kinds of Exerciſes 
in the Circus; the firſt Wreſtling, hghting with 
Swords, with Staves, and with Pikes; the ſecond was 
Racing; the third Saltatio, Dancing; the fourth 
Diſci, Quoits, Arrows, and Ceftus, all which were 
on Foot; the fifth was Horſe-courſing ; the ſixth 
Courſes of Chariots, ' whether with two Horſes, or 
with four. In this Iaft Exerciſe the Combatants were 
firſt divided into two Squadrons or Quadrils, then into 


four, each bearing the Name of the Colours they 


wore, Fa#io Alba, Ruſſea, &c. at firſt they were on- 
ly white and red; then green was added and blue. 
Doemitian added two more Colours, but they did not 
hold. It was Afromats who firſt invented this Me- 
thod of diſtinguiſhing: the Quadrils by Colours. The 
Green was far thoſe ho repreſented the Earth; the 

Blue for the Sea, Sc. ar 49% „ eee t 
The ſecond were called Aronales, and Gimmits," be- 
ing Combats of Men or Beaſts, in the Amphitheatre 


dedidated to Mars and Minerva. 


The 8 Ludi, or Gympick Gomes, were alſo 
Games of Exerciſe, viz. Wreſtling, Running, Dan- 
cing, the Uſei:of the Lance, Qudit-Playing, Sc. It 
was theſe made the chief Diverſions of the Ohmpick, 

Nemæun, Pythian, and Nbmian Solemnities. 
The laſt called Scenici, Poetici, and Mufici, were 
14 F Tragedies, 
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Tragedies, Comedies, Balls, &c. repreſented on the 
Theatre ſacred to Venus, Apollo, and Minerva. 

Homer gives us a fine Deſcription of the Games 
which Achilles inſtituted at the Funeral of his Friend 
Patroclus, in his Iliad; and others of the different 
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Games held among the Pheaci, Ithaca 
Court of Alcinous, in his Odyſſee. Ju 


Virgins Dar He 
tion of the Games celebrated by AZ ; Deſcrip. 


ne 
ral of old Anchiſer, is not inferior to any of te Fe 


GAUGING. 


AUGING, is the Art or Act of meaſuring 
the Capacities, or Contents of all Kinds of 
Veſſels; and determining the Quantity of Fluids, or 
other Matters contain'd therein. Or rather the Art 
of reducing the unknown Capacity of Veſſels of divers 
Forms, cubical, parallelopedal, cylindrical, ſpheroidal, 
conical, c. to ſome known cubick Meaſure ; and of 
computing, for Example, how many Gallons, Quarts, 
Pints, or the like of any Liquor, e. gr. Ale, Beer, 
Wine, Brandy, Sc. are contained therein. 
The principal Veſſels that come under the Opera- 
tion of Gauging, are Pipes, Barrels, Rundlets, and 


other Caſks ; alſo Backs, Coolers, Fats, &c. and the 


Perſons who practiſe that Art are called Gaugers, who 
are Officers appointed by the King, to gauge, or mea- 
ſure all Caſks, Tuns, Pipes, Barrels, Hogſheads, of 
Beer, Wine, Oil, Sc. and to give them a Mark of 
Allowance (which is a Circle burnt with an Iron) be- 
fore they be ſold in any Place within the Extent of 
this Office. 

- The eaſieſt and apteſt Ways for Practice in Gauging, 
are thoſe perform'd by the Help of Tables, or Gaug- 
ing-Rods, purpoſely compoſed upon ſliding Rules, of 
nine Inches or a Foot long ; but before we give the 
particular Conſtructions of thoſe Rods, and inſtruct 
our Pupil how to uſe them, I'll inſert here ſome arith- 
metical Queſtions, on which thoſe Gauging-Rods were 
firſt compoſed. 

1. To find the Area of any ſquare Tun, Back, or 
Cooler, either in Ale or Wine Gallons ; the given 
Length or Breadth muſt be multiplied into itſelf, and 
the Product will be the Area in Inches; then that 
Area is divided by 282, which gives the Area in Ale- 
Gallons; and by 231, and the Quotient gives it in 
Wine Gallons: For Example, ſuppoſe the Side of 
ſquare Tun, Back, or Cooler, be 124. 5 Inch 
what will be its Content in Ale and Wine Gallons? 


hs e tx in Inches, 
irſt, 1245 multi 1245, gives 
F 115800. 25. 
15 225 12 9 Gal. In. 
en 14500. 25 divi 282, gives 
the 8 in Ale Gallons, 154 96. 
Gal. In. 
And 15500. 25 divided by 231, gives 
in the Quotient the Area in Wine al 76. 10 
lons, 
| Gal. In. 
So that the Anſwer is for Ale, 54. 96. 
And for Wane, 76. 10. 


Note, That the Ale Gallon contains 282 cubical 
Inches, and that a Wine Gallon contains 231. 


2. Suppoſe a Caſk whoſe Diameter at the Bung is 
31. 5, and at the Head 245, and its Length 42 Inches, 
what will be the Content in Ale Gallons, and Wine 
Gallons? Unto twice the' Area of the Bung Circle, 
muſt be added the Area of the Head Circle; and 
their Sum multiplied into one Third of the Length, 
and the Product will be the Content in their reſpective 
Gallons. 1 we | 
Cal. In. 
Firſt, 31. 5, . r by 31. 53 is 1984. 5. 


And 24. 5, multiplied by 24. 5, is 600. 25.- 

Again, 1984. 5, added to 600. 25, makes 2584. 75. 
And 24584. 75, multiplied by 42 g 

Inches, makes aw 110 559. 5» 


Then 108359. 5, divided by 105. 


15, gives in the Quotient the Con 
in Ale Gallons, Wo en 10 78, 


And 108559. 5, divided by 882, 35, „n. 


gives in the Qgbtient the Content 
Wine Gallons, — uz 03, 


100. 78, Ale Gallons, 
Auver 12g. 03, Wine Gall, 


3. If the Diameter on the Head of 
Inches, and at the Bung 32 Inches, * 2 be 18 
is 40 Inches, what is the Content of that Veſſel ; 
Wine Gallons? Having found the Difference of the 
two Diameters at the Bung and Head of the Veg; 
ſeven-tenths muſt be taken of that Difference: 8 
the leſſer Diameter added to it; then that Sum muſt 
be 1 and the Product reſerv'd ; that done, if 
the Content be requir'd in WineGallons, the Produ 
reſerv d, this Decimal Fraction, 0034, and the Length 
of the Veſſel muſt be multiplied one into the other 
according to the Rule of continual Multiplication) 

all the laſt Product be the Number of Wine 
Gallons requir*d : But if the Content be requir'd in 
Ale or Beer Gallons, the Product before reſerv'd, this 
Decimal Fraction, 00271, and the Length of the 
Veſſel muſt be multiplied one into the other conti- 
— ſo == the age vr: be the Content in Ale 

ons. e' explain this Rule by two Queſti 

one in Wine Gallons, and the 1 Ale Cs 


Queſtion in Wine Gallons, 
Gal. In. 
The Diameter at the Bung, 32. o. 
The Diameter at the Head, 18. o. 
Their Difference, — 14. o. 
Which multiplied by ſeven-tenths, that is, 00. 7. 
The Product will be — 09, 8. 
Which added to the leſſer Diameter, g 
gives the mean Diameter, ; WP 


Which mean Diameter being ſquar' d 1% g 

(chat is multiplied by itſelf) produces, 1 
Which ſaid Product multiplied by, 0. 0034- 
Ls... K -w ariſing will be, . 2. 6276+ 

ich multiplied by the Length o 

the Veſſel, viz. ; 2 — 9 
The Product is the Number of Wine 

Gallons ſought, — — | 


Anſwer, 105. 1040+ Wine Gallons. 
Note, The Superficies of any Figure is uſually called 


its Area, 
Queſtion in Ale Gallons. 


If the Diameter at the Bung of a Barrel of Ale be 
25 Inches, the Diameter at the Head 20. 5 Inches, 
and the Length 32- 75 Inches, what is the-Content of 


105, 1040+ 


the Barrel in Ale Gallons? 
* Gal. In. 
The Diameter. at the Bung, : 26. of 
The Diameter at the Head, 20. 5- 
The Difference — 4. 3 
Which citkiplied by Ne, that is 0. 7. 
The Product will be 3. 15. 


Which added to the leſſer ee 23. 65 
gives the mean Diameter | 
Which mean Diameter being ſquar'd, 


2225 
that is multiplied by itſelf, produces 559. 3225 
2 


Which 
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Which Product multiplied by do. 0027 

The Product thence ariſing is — 1. 5101+, 

Which multiplied by the Length of $ x75 
che Veſſel produces 12 

The Product is the Number of Ale- x 
Gallons ſought, viz. | 19. 45 


Anſwer 49. 452 Ale-Gallons. 


On the Foundation above-mentioned on the Rea- 
ſon of the Rule to be granted, viz. that in every Gal- 
lon of Wine there is 231 cubick Inches, and 282 cu- 
bick Inches are equal to an Ale-Gallon : The Decimal 
conſidered as the Baſe of one Wine-Gallon, | or as 1 
is to 0034, ſo is the Square of the equated Diameter, 
to the ſuperficial Content, of that Circle in Wine-Gal- 
lons, and Parts of a Gallon : And after the ſame man- 
ner, ſuppoſing as before, 282 cubick Igches are equal 
to an Ale-Gallon, the Decimal 0027 preſcribed in the 
ſaid Rule, will be found out. 

But the Gauging-Rods or Rules, do this Buſineſs at 
once, and anſwer the Queſtions without ſo much Cal- 
culation; which is no inconſiderable Addition, both 
to the Eaſe and Diſpatch of the Work. But before 
we can pretend of being capable to practiſe this in- 
ſtrumental Method of Gauging, we muſt give the 
Deſcription of the Gauging-Rod, as it will be repre- 
ſented in our Table of Surveying, under the Letter 8. 

For the Conſtruction of that Rod, the Diameter 
AB fig. 12. of a cylindrical Veſſel, ABCD is taken 
that holds one of the Meaſures wherein the Fluid is 

eſtimated, e. gr. Gallons, and is joined to the indefi- 
nite Line A 7. from B to 1, a right Line is ſer off 

ual to AB; then B 1 is the Diameter of a Veſſel 
which holds two Meaſures or Gallons, of the ſame 
Height as the former. Again A 2 = B 2, are let; 
then B 3 is the Diameter of a Veſſel that holds three 
Meaſures, but of the ſame Height of that which only 
holds one : And after the ſame manner are found the - 
Diameters of other larger Veſſels, B 4, B 5; B6, B 7,.. 
&c. Laſtly, the ſeveral Diviſions thus — A Ke 
A 2, A 3, Sc. are ſet off upon the Side of a Rod, 
or Rule; and the other the Height or Depth of a 
N that — 7 one 7 1 or Fallon, repeated 
as often as it will go. Thus is ging Rod com- 
pleat: For Cylinders that e —— 
are to each other as the Squares of their Diameters; 
conſequently the Square of the Diameter that holds 2, 
3, or 4 Gallons, muſt be double, triple, or . 
of that which only holds one. And ſince in. the firſt 
AB = A, the Square of B 1 is double, that of B 2 
triple, that of B 3 quadruple, Sc. it is evident, that 
the right Lines A 2, A 3, A4, Cc. are the Piameters 
of the Veſſels required. Theſe Diviſions therefore, be- 
ing applied to the Sides of a cylindrical Veſſel, it will 
immediately ap how many Meaſures, e. gr. Gal- 
lons, a cylindrical Veſſel of that Baſe, and of the 
Height of that which holds one Gallon, will contain. . 
Wherefore, finding by the Diviſions on..the other Side 
of the Rod, how often the Height of one Gallon is 
contained in the Height of the given Veſſel ;1 and... 
multiplying the Diameter before found by this Num- 
ber, the Product will be the Number of Gallons, the 
Veſſel contains. Thus, v. Fr. if the Diameter of the 
cylindrical Veſſel be 8, and its Height 12, its Contents 
ae,, / EE 45h 
Nete, 1. The leſs you take the Height of the Cylin- 
der, containing one Gallon, the greater will be the 
Diameter of the Baſe : Whence both that, and the 
Diameters of the Cylinders, containing ſeveral 
Gallons, ' will be more eaſily divided into leſſer 
Farts. Boyer directs ſuch Height to be only one 
Digit, or Tenth of an Inch. 2. The Diametets of 
Veſſels holding one or more decimal Parts of a 
Gallon, will be had by dividing one or more deci- 
mal Parts of the Veſſel holding a whole Gallon' by 
its Height; which gives us the Area of the circu- 
lar Baſe; and after the ſame manner the Diameters 
are found for the Diviſions of Veſſels, that hold 
two or more Gallons. * es Ns 


| plied to the Veſſel, as directed in the preceding 


Gr 
--.._ oo 
Io find the Content of a Caſł by the Caugixg · Rod, 
that is, to determine the Number of Meaſures, e., g 
Gallons it will hold: The Gauging-Rod mult be K. 
rti- 
cle; and both the Length of the Caſk A C fig. 13. 
and both Diameters G H and A B found; and as we 
find by Experiment, how far ſoever it may be from 
cometrical Exactneſs, that a common Caſk of this 
orm, may ſafely enough be reputed as a Cylinder, 
whoſe Baſe is a Medium between the Head and the 
Belly; we muſt find ſuch Medium which is called the 
equated Diameter: Then multiplying the Number 
thus found, by the Length of the Caſk AC; the 
Product will be the Number of Meaſures the Veſſel; 
contains. Suppoſe, e. gr. AB=8, and GH = 12,, 
and AC= 15;, the, equated Diameter will be 19 ; 
which multiplied by 13, gives the Capacity of the 
Caſk 150 Meaſures, If it happens that the Diameter 
of the two Ends be not equal, they muſt be both 
meaſured, and half their Sum taken for the Diameter 
to work by. * 8 8 
There is another Method, whereby the Content of 
a Veſſel is had without any Calculation at all, which 
obtains in divers Parts of Germany and the Low Coun- 
tries: But as this ſuppoſes all Veſſels to be ſimilar to 
each other; and their Length double of the equated.” 
Diameter, that is, of half the Sum of the Diameters . 
AB and GH, it is not ſafe to uſe it in all Places. 
Kepler however prefers it ſo much before all others, 
as including all the Precautions poſſible; that he re- 
commends it to the Publick to enact it by Law, that 
all Caſks be made in that Proportion. 
The Method of Gauging (which chiefly obtains in, 
England) are by the four Foot Gauging-Rog, , and, 
Everard's Sliding- Rule. 5 
The four Foot Gauging-Rod is uſually made of Box, 
and conſiſts of four Rules, each a Foot long, and 
about three Eighths of an Inch ſquare, joined toge- 
ther by three Braſs Joints ; by which Means the Rod 
is rendred four Foot long, when. the four Rules are... 
quite opened, "and but one Foot when they are folded... 
together. On the firſt Face of this Rod marked 4, 
are placed Fire lap Lines, one for Beer, and the 
other for Wine; by means of which the Contents of 
any common ell in Beer, of Wine-Gallons may 
be readily found, by putting the Rod in at the Bung- 
hale of the Veſſel, till it meets the Interſęction of the 
Head of the Vella with the Staves oppoſite to the 
Bung-hole. For Diſtinction of this Line, there is 
writ thereon Beer, and Wine-Gallons. On the ſecond 
Face, 5, are a Line of Inches, and the Gauge Line; 
which is a Line expreſſing the Areas of Circles, N 
Diamerers are the correſp̃ondent Inches in all Gallons, 
At the Beginning is writ Ale" Area, On the_third - 
Face, 6, are three Scales of Lines; the firſt, at the 
End of Which is writ Hog ſbegd,. is for finding how 
many Gallons there i in a Hogſhead when it is not fall, | 
laying with its Axis parallel to the Horizon. The 
ſecond Line,” at the End of which is. writ B. I. 
ſighifying a But? Layiag, is for the ſame Uſe as that 
for the Hogſhead. The third Line is to find hay... 
much Liquor is wanting. to fill up a Butt when it is 
ſtanding: At the End of it is wrote B. S. ſignifyi 


| i F Half way the fourth Face of che ö 


Gauging-Rod, 7, ate three Scales of Lines, to find the 
Wants in a Firkin, Kilderkin and Barrel, hing With 
tale Area PRA bo \ the Horizon, they are diſtin- 
Lertets F. K. B. ſignifying a Firkin, Rl. 
r un Ba end lea Ae 
To. find the Content of a Veſſel in Beer or Wine 
Gallons, with the diagonal Lines on the Cauging· Rod, 
the braſs End of the Geuging-Rod mult be put into 
the Bung-hole of the Caſk, with the diagonal Lines 
8 and the Braſs End thruſt, to 1 4 meeting 
of the Head and Staves: Then à Mark is made with 
Chalk on the Middle of the een of the Veſſel, 
and alſo on "the diagonal Lines of the Rod, right 
againſt, or over one another, when the Braſs End is 
thruſt” home to” the Head and Staves. Then the 
Ganging-Rod is turned to the other End of the Veſſel, 
and 
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and the Braſs End thruſt home to the End as before. 
Laſtly, it muſt be obſerved if the Mark made on 
the Gauging-Rod, come even with the Mark made on 
the Bung-hole, when the Rod was thruſt to the other 
End ; which if it be, the Mark made on the diagonal 
Lines will on the ſame Lines, ſhew the whole Contents 
of the Caſk in Beer or Wine-Gallons. If the Mark 
made on the Bung-hole, be not 1 4 againſt that 
made on the Rod, when put the other VI then 
right againſt the Mark made on the Bung- hole, muſt 
be made another on the diagonal Lines: And the Di- 
viſion on the diagonal Line between the two Chalks, 
will ſhew the Veſſel's whole Contents in Beer or Wine- 
Gallons. Thus e. gr. if the diagonal Line of a Veſſel 


be 28 Inches four Tenths, its Contents in Beer-Gallons 


will be near 51, and in Wine-Gallons 62. 

If a Veſſel be open, as a half Barrel, Tun, or Cop- 
per, and the Niealbre from the Middle on one Side, 
to the Head and Staves, be 38 Inches, the diagonal 
Line gives 122 Beer-Gallons; half of which, viz. 61, 
is the Content of the open half Tub. If you have a 
large Veſſel, as a Tun or Copper, and the diagonal 
Line, taken by a long Rule, proves 70 Inches, the 
Content of that Veſſel may be found thus: Every 
Inch at the beginning End of the diagonal Line muſt 
be called . ; thus ten Inches become 100 


Inches; and every tenth of a Gallon, muſt be called 


100 Gallons; and every whole Gallon, 1000 Gallons. 
For Example: At 44.8 Inches, on the diagonal Beer 


Line, is 200 Gallors ; fo that 4 Inches 48 Parts, now 


called 44 Inches 8 Tenths, is juſt two Tenths of a 
Gallon, now called 200 Gallons: Thus alſo, if the 


On the ſecond broad Face, mark'q e 


diagonal Line be 76 Inches and 7 Tenths, a cloſe 


Caſk of ſuch Diagonal will hold 1000 Beer Gallons : 

But an open Caſk, but half ſo much, viz. 500 Beer 

Gallons. * 
To find the Content of any cylindrical Veſſel in 


GAUGING. 


On this Line are four Braſs Centre. N 
Radius; one in each whereof a each 
ſignify that the Number it is ſer againſt, „ B. to 
the cubick Inches in a Malt Buſhel; the ole Is 
are marked with A, to ſignify that the Number 0 
are ſet againſt, viz. 282, are the cubick n 
Ale-Gallon. The ſecond and third Lines of in an 
bers, are on the Sliding Pieces, and are erg ant 
ſame with the firſt. Cloſe to the Figure ly the 
firſt Radius, is a Dot marked 8 7, ſet 2 
20%, denoting . 707 to be the Side of a Shu 
ſcribed in a Circle, whoſe Diameter is Uni os Arq 
to 9 is another Dot, mark'd S e, ſet over 195 Cloſe 
is the Side of a Square, equal to the Area 178 
whoſe Diameter is Unity. Another Dot, 1; rele 
1s ſet over 231, the Number of cubick nch 
Wine Gallon; and another near C, is {er DE: In a 
the Circumference of a Circle,” whoſe Diamet- 3-14, 
nity, The fourth Line of Numbers, mark d No 
to ſignify Malt Depth, is a broken Line of tu * 
dius's, number'd 2, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, ;, 4 3,2 N 
8, fo Sc. the Number 1 being directly K 2 > 9, 
MB on the firſt Radius. * 


Line of Numbers of one Radius, 
Sc. to 10, noted by the Letter 
Centre-Pins; the firſt mark'd WG 
Point for a Wine-Gallon, 7, 


33 
four 


: tents 231 
a which 18 17.15 
Inches; the ſecond Centre-Pin A G, ſtands at the 
Gauge-Point for an Ale-Gallon, which is 18. 5 Inches; 
the third M 8, ſtands at 46.3, the Side of a Square, 
whoſe Content is equal to the Inches in a folid Buſhel; 
the fourth MR, is the 'Gauging-Point for à Malt- 


Buſnel, which is 52.32 Inches. — 2. Two Lines of 


Ale Gallons, with the Gauge-Line : Seek the Diame- 


ter of the Veſſel in Inches, and juſt againſt it, on the 
Gauge-Line, is the Quantity of Ale Gallons contained 
in one Inch deep; this multiplied by the Length of 
the Cylinder, will give its Content in Ale-Gallons. 
For Example : Suppoſe the Length of the Veſſel 
32.06, and the Diameter of its Baſe 25 Inches, what 
is the Content in Ale-Gallons ? — Right againſt 25 


firſt 


on the Gauge-Line, is one Gallon, and . 745 of a Gal- 


lon; which multiplied by 32.06, the Length gives 


55.9447 Gallons for the Content of the Veſſel. 

The Bung Diameter of a en Ong 25 Inches, 
the Head Diameter 22 Inches, and t | | 
Inches, to find the Quantity of Ale-Gallons contain'd 
in it, you muſt ſeek 25 the Bung Diameter on the 
Line of Inches; and right againſt it, on the Gauge- 
Line, you will find 1.545 : Taking one Third of it, 
which is 5.80, and ſetting it down twice, you muſt 
ſeek 22 Inches the Head Diameter, and againſt it you 


will find on the Gauge-Line 1.356; one Third of 


which added to twice 580, gives 1.6096 ;z which 
multiplied by the Length 
51.603776, the Content in Ale-Gallons, provided the 
aforeſaid Hogſhead be in the Figure of the middle 
Fruſtum of a Spheroid. = 3 

The Uſe of the Lines, or the two other Faces of 
the Rod, is very eaſy; ſince it is only to be put down 
right into the Bung-Hole (if the Veſſel you deſire to 
know the Quantity of Ale-Gallons contain'd therein 
be lying) to the oppoſite Staves ; and then where the 
Surface of the Liquor cuts any one of the Lines ap- 
eee to that Veſſel, will be the Number of Gal- 

ns contain'd in that Veſſel. + IX 3 

Everard's SL1D1nG Rule, is ordinarily made of Box, 
a Foot long, an Inch broad, and s of an Inch thick. 


It conſiſts of three Parts; a Rule on each Side with 


Grooves, and two ſmall Scales, or Sliding Pieces, 


which ſlide in the Grooves, When both theſe Pieces 
are drawn out to their full Extent, the Inſtrument is 


e Length 32.06 


mon Baſe; 


that the correſpondent Gallons, or 


36 Inches, Diameter) will 


Numbers on the Sliding Piece, which are exactly as 
thoſe on the Sliding Piece on the other Side: Cloſe 
to the Diviſion 8 is a Dot mark'd c, which is ſet to 
795, the Area of a Circle, whoſe Diameter is Unity; 
and another mark'd d, ſtands at .78;, the Area of 
a Circle, whoſe Diameter is Unity, — 3. Two Lines 
of Segments, each number'd 1, 2, 3, to 100; the 
r finding the Allage of a Caſk, taken as the 
middle Fruſtum of à Spherold, lying with its Axis 
parallel to-the Horizon ; and the other for finding the 
Allage of a Caſk ſtanding. — Again, on one of the 
narrow Sides, noted e, are 1. A Line of Inches, num- 
ber'd' 1, 2, 3, Sc. to 125 each ſubdivided into ten 
equal Parts,” 2. A Line by which, with that of Inches, 
we find a mean Diameter for a Caſk, in the Figure 
of a middle Fruſtum of a Spheroid ; it is number'd 
1, 2, 3, St. to 7, and mark'd Spheroid. 3. A Line 
for finding the nean Diameter of a Caſk, in the Fi- 
gure of à middle Fruſtum of a parabolick Spindle, 
which Gaugers tall the ſecond Variety of Caſks ; it is 
number'd 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. and noted Second Vorieh. 


1. 4. A Line by which we find the mean Diameter of a 
32.06, the Product will be 


J. e. of a Caſk in the Fi- 
noids, abutting on a com- 
is number'd 1, 2, 3, and noted bird 
Variety. On the other narrow Face, mark d f, are, 
1. A Foot divided into 100 equal Parts, mark d fM. 
2. A Line of Inches, like chat before-mention'd, noted 
IM. z. A Line for finding the mean Diameter for 
the fourth Variety of Caſks, which is the middle Fru- 
ſtum of two Cones; abutting on a commoti Baſe ; it. 
is. number'd 1, 2, 3, Cc. and noted f C, ſignify ing 
Fruſtum of a Cone. — On the Backlide of the tuo 


Caſk of the third Ve 
gure of two parabolick Co 


Sliding Pieces, are, a Line of Inches, from 1g to 36, 


| 8G end 

when the two Pieces are put End _ dP th . 
„or the like open Veſſel (from 13 0 

nn On at one Inch deep. 


After this Diſtinction of Everard's Sliding 8 


ve muſt apply it to theſe we intend to make 0 


three Feet long. On the firſt broad Face of the In- 


ſtrument are four Lines of Numbers; the firſt mark 


ed A, conſiſting of two Radius's, numbered 1, 2, 3, 
- Diameter 20 Inches, will ſet 1 upon 


4s 55 6, 7, 8, 9, 10; and then 2, 3, 4, 5, Cc, to 10. 


it in this Place, viz. Gauging, - Beginnings by find- 


| ig the Area in Inches, or in Wine, or Ale-Gallons, 
of th 


and ſuppoſing that 


e Diameter of a Circle given; D, 60 785 Go 


3 


on Cs then againſt 20 on D is 314.159 the 
we b-day * to find that Circle's Area in 
Ale-Gallons, we'll ſet 18.95 (mark'd A G) upon D, 
to 1 on C; then againſt the Diameter 20 upon P, 
is the Number of Ale-Gallons on C, viz. 1.11. The 
Game may ferve for Wine-Gallons, having only Re- 
gard to 5 roper Gauge- Point. ; 

The two Diameters of an Ellipſis being given, to 
find the Area in Ale-Gallons. Suppoſe the tranſverſe 
Diameter 72 Inches, and the Conjugate 30; we'll 
ſet 359-05, the Square of the ＋ it on B, to 
one of the Diameters (ſuppoſe 30) on A; then a- 

inſt the other Diameter 72 on B, we will have the 
Area on A, viz. 10.02 Gallons, the Content of this 
Ellipſis at one Inch deep: The like may be done for 
Wine-Gallons, if inſtead of 359.05 we uſe 249.11 
the Square of the Gauge-Point for Wine-Gallons. 

To find the Area of a Triangular Surface, in Ale- 
Gallons : Suppoſe the Baſe of the Triangle 260 
Inches, and the Perpendicular let fall from the oppo- 
fite Angle 110 Inches; we'll ſer 282 (mark'd A) 
upon B to 130, half the Baſe on A; then againſt 110 
on B is 50.7 Gallons on A. | 

To find the Content of an Oblong in Ale-Gallons : 
Sup ſe one Side 130 Inches, and the other 1803 
NON ber 282 on B, to 180 on A; then againſt 130 
upon B in 82.97 Ale Gallons, the Area required. 

To find the Content of a regular Polygon, in Ale- 
Gallons, one of the Sides being given : We find the 
Length of the Perpendicular let fall from the Centre 
to one of the Sides; this multiplied by half the Sum 
of the Sides, gives the Area. For an Inſtance: S 

ſe a Pentagon, whoſe Side is 1 Inch; here the 
Perpendicular will be found .837, by ſaying as the 
Sine of half the Angle at the Centre, which in this 
Polygon is 36, is to half the given Side .5, fo is the 
Sine of the Complement of 36, viz. 3 to the 
Perpendicular aforeſaid : Whence the Area of a Pen- 

tagon; whoſe Side is Unity, will be found 1:72 Inches; 
which divided by 282, give .0061 the Ale-Gallons in 
that Polygon. | 

To find the Content of a Cylinder in Ale-Gallong : 
Suppoſe the Diameter of the Baſe of the Cylinder 
120 Inches, the icular Height 36 Inches; 
we'll ſet, therefore, the Gauging-Point (A G) to the 
Height 36 on C; then againſt 120; the Diameter on 
D, is found 1443.6, the Content in Ale-Gallons. 

The Bung and Head-Diameters of any Caſk, to- 
gether with its Length, being given; to find its 
Content in Ale or Wine-Gallons: 1. Suppoſe the 

Length of a Caſk taken (as the middle Fruſtum of 
2 Spheroid, which is the firſt Caſe or Variety) be 40 

es, its Head-Diameter 24 Inches, and Bung- 
Diameter 32 Inches; we'll ſubſtract the Head-Dia- 
meter from that of the Bung, the Difference is 8. 
Then we look for 8 Inches on the Line of Inches; on 
the firſt narrow Face of the Rule; and againſt it, on 
the Line ſpheroid, ſtands 56 Inches, which added to 
the Head-Diameter 24, gives 29.6 Inches, for that 
Caſk's mean Diameter; we ſet therefore the Gauge- 
Point for Ale (mark'd AG) on D, to 40 on C; and 
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againſt 29.6 on D, is 97:45, the Content of the 
Caſk in Ale-Gallons. If the Gauge-Paint for Wine 
(mark'd W G) be uſed. inſtead of that for Ale, we'll 
have the Veſſel's Content in Wine-Gallons. 2. If a 
Caſk of the ſame Dimenſions as the former be taken 
(as the middle Fruſtum of a parabolick Spindle, which 
is the ſecond Variety) we'll ſee what Inches, and Parts, 
on the Line mark'd ſecond Variety, ſtand againſt 
the Difference of the Bung and Head-Diameters, 
which in this Example is 8; and we'll find 5.1 
Inches, which added to 24, the Head-Diameter, makes 
29.1 Inches, the mean Diameter of the Caſk ; we'll 
therefore ſet the Rule as before, and againſt 29.1 
Inches, we'll have 94.12 Ale-Gallons for the Content 
of the Caſk. 3. If the Caſk taken be the middle 
Fruſtum of two parabolick Conoids, which is the 
third Variety; againſt 8 Inches, the Difference of the 
Head and Bung-Diameter, on the Line of Inches, 
we'll find 4.57 Inches on the Line call'd third Va- 
riety; this added, as before, to 24, gives 28.57 for 
the Caſk's Mean-Diameter : Proceeding as before, 
we'll find the Content 90.8 Gallons. 4. If the Caſk 
taken be the Fruſtums of two Cones, which is the 
fourth Variety, againſt 8 Inches, on the Line of 
Inches, we'll find on the Line mark'd FC 4.1 Inches, 
to be added to 24 Inches : The teſt carried on as be- 


fore, gives the Content of the Caſk 87.93 Ale- 
Gallons. 


A Caſk y empty, lying with its Axis parallel 
to the Radke e fea the Quantity of Liquor there- 
in, we find its whole Content as above; which ſup- 
poſe 97.455 Gallons, and ſuppoſe the Inches left 

8, and the Bung-Diametet 32: Then as the 
Bung- Diameter on C is to 100 on the Line of 
Segments L, fo are the dry Inches on C to a fourth 
Number on- the Line of Segments: And as 100 up- 
on B is to the Caſk's whole Content on A, ſo is that 
fourth Number to the Liquor wanting to fill up the 
Caſk ; which ſubtracted the 2 Content of 


the Caſk, gives the Liquor remaining therein : Z. gr. 


Set 32, the Diameter on C, to 100 on the Seg- 
ment Line L; againſt 8, the dry Inches a 1 
ſtands 17.6 on the Segment - Line: Set therefore 100 
on B, to the Caſk's whole Content on A; and againſt 
17:6 on B, you have 16.5 Gallons on A; ſubtract- 
ing therefore the ſaid Gallons from 97.45, the Veſſel's 
whole Content, the Liquor in the Caſk will be 8.95 
Gallons. | * 
To find the Liquor in a Caſk ſtanding uptight, or 
with its Axis Ae to the Horizon; ſuppoſe 
the Length of the Caſk 40 Inches, and 10 of 8 
dry; we'll ſet 40 Inches on the Line C, to too on the 
Segment Line S; and againſt to, the oy ogg on 
the Line C, ſtand 24.2 on S, the Segment Line. Then 
we ſet 100 on B, to 97.455, the Caſk's whole Con- 
tent on A; inſt 24.2 on B, we'll have 23.5 
Gallons; which is what is wanting to fill up the Caſk; 
this therefore ſubtrafted from the whole Content 
7-455, gives 73.955 Gallons, for the Quantity of 
quor remaining in the Caſk. | | 


k 
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Genn Tiuygacia, (formed from I", 
Terra, Earth, and yeaOw, ſcribo, to write) is the 
Doctrine or Knowledge of the Earth; both as in itſelf, 
aud as to its Affections; or a Deſcription of the 
terreſtrial Globe, and particularly of the known inha- 
"bl os. thereof; with all its Parts. 

eography is diſtinguiſhed from Co y, as 4 
Part from the whole; this latter corth OR? whole 
bee World both Heaven and Earth; and from 
Pa , and Topography, as the whole from a 
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GEOGRAPHT. 


. is the Deſcription of a Kingdom, 
or Province; as of Hance or Eng Brit p 
Miduleſex. Jo NL 2 
Took AHV, is only the Deſcription; or rather 

the Plan, of ſome particular Place; as of a City; For- 

treſs, Houſe, &c. - N Rr 
_ Golnitz conſiders Gro Ann as either interior or 

exterior; but Varenes, more juſtly; divides it into ge- 
neral and ſpecial ; or univerſal and particular. 
General, or univerſal Gzook avay,' is that which 
conſiders E. Earth in general, without any Regard 
12 Q to 


1074 - 
to particular Countries; or the Affections common 
to the whole Globe, as to its Figure, Magnitude, 
Motion, Land, Sea, Cc. | 

Special or particular GzocraPny, is that which 
conſiders the Conſtitution of the ſeveral Regions, or 
Countries; their Bounds, Figure, Sc. with the Moun- 
tains, Foreſts, Mines, Waters, Plants, Animals, &c. 
therein; as alſo their Climates, Seaſons, Heat, Wea- 
ther, Diſtance from the Equator, c. and their Inha- 
bitants, Arts, Food, Commodities, Cuſtoms, Language, 
Religion, Policy, Cities, &c. 

To proceed with the ſame Order, in this curious 
Treatite, I have obſerved in all the others, I'll begin 
by the general, or univerſal Geography. 

The general, or univeral Geography, conſiders the 
Farth as a terraqueous Globe, or Ball, conſiſting of 
Land and Sea. 

The Figure of this Ball, or Globe, is demonſtrated 
to be nearly ſpherical thus: The Moon is frequently 
ſeen eclipſed by the Shadow of the Earth; and in all 
Eclipſes, that Shadow appears circular, what Way 
ſoever it be projected, whether towards the Eaſt, Welt, 
North, or Sth, howſoever its Diameter vary, ac- 


cording to the greater or leſs Diſtance from the Earth : * 


Hence it follows, that the Shadow of the Earth, in 
all Situations, is really conical ; and conſequently the 
Body that projects it, i. e. the Earth, is nearly ſphe- 
rical. 
The natural Cauſe of this Sphericity of the Globe, 
is, according to Sir [/aac Newton, the great Principle 
of Attraction, which the Creator has ſtamped on all 
the Matter of the Univerſe ; whereby all Bodies, and 
all the Parts of Bodies mutually attract one another. 

We ſay that the Earth is nearly ſpherical ; for the 

ualities on its Surface prevent its being perfectly 
ſo. Beſides that Huygens, and Sir Iſaac Newton have 
ſhewn, that the Earth is higher and bigger under the 

ator, than at the Poles ; fo that its Figure, near- 
ly, is that of an oblate Spheroid, ſwelling out towards 
the equatorial Parts, and flatted or contracted towards 
the Poles : The Ratio of the greater Diameter to the 
leſs, Huygens determines to be as 578 to 577. The 
Reaſon of this Inequality is deduced from the diurnal 
Rotation of the Earth on its Axis. 

This Roundneſs of the Earth is farther confirm'd, 
by its having been frequently ſail'd round: The firſt 
Time” was in the Year 1519, when Ferd, Magellan 
made the Tour of the whole Globe in 1124 Days. 
In the Year 1557, Sir Francis Drake perform'd the ſame 
in 1056 Days: In the Year 1586, Sir Thomas Caven- 
diſh made the ſame Voyage in 777 Days: Simon 
Cordes of Rotterdam in the Year 1590; and in the 
Year 1598, Olivert Noort, a Hollander, in 1077 Days: 
Will. Corn, Jan Schaiten, in the Year 1615, in 749 
Days: Jac. Heremite and Job. Huygens, in the Year 
1623, in 802 Days: All of whom failing continually 
from Eaſt to Weſt, at length arriv'd in Europe, 


whence they ſet forth; and in the Courſe of their 


Voyage obſerved all the Phænomena, both of the 
Heavens and Earth, to correſpond to, and confeſs 
this ſpherical Figure. 

What the Earth loſes of its Sphericity, by Moun- 
tains and Valleys, is nothing conſiderable ; the higheſt 
Eminence being ſcarce equivalent to the minuteſt 
Protuberance on the Surface of a Lemon: What it 
loſes by the ſwelling of the equatorial Parts, is more 
ſenſible. 

Sir Iſaac Newton makes the greateſt Diameter 34 
Miles bigger than the leſs, fixing the Ratio, as 692 
to 688. It the Earth were in a fluid State, its Revo- 
lution round its Axis would neceſſarily make it put on 
fuch a Figure, by Reaſon the centritugal Force being 
greateſt towards the Equator, the Figure would there 
riſe, and ſwell moſt: And that it ſhould be ſo now, 
ſcems nece!lary' to keep. the Sea in the equinoctial 
Regions from overilowing the Earth thereabout. 

the Solidity of the zerraquecus Globe, are ima- 
gined a Point, Which is the Centre thereof, and four 
Lines, viz. the Diameter of the Globe, and three 
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Axes, one of the terreſtrial Globe. 
diack, and the other of the Nee. one of the 20. 
The CENTRE of the terreſtial GLopx is 
which we conceive in the Middle thereof 1 
Point all the Right-Lines drawn to its Surſs, Nick 
equal between themſelves, and each are 
Diameter. : form, a Semi. 
The Centre of the Globe ſerves, 1. Of kr... 
and Baſe to the Semi-Diameters. 2, Ie; dat 
of all the great Circles deſcribed around the ge, 
of the terreſtrial Globe, and which divide it ; ace 
equal Parts. 3. It is eſteemed, by the Vule 0 tw 
Centre of the Univerſe. ar, the 
The Diameter of the Globe is a right 1; 
from one of its Extremity to the — ie. dnn 


: mer, and which 
paſſes through its Centre. The Multiplicat | 
Circumference of the Earth by its Diamete, go 


the whole Extent of its Surface; and 
multiplied by the ſixth Part of the 2 73 
gives us the Solidity of the Globe. _ 

An infinite Number of Diameters can be drawn j 
the Solidity of the Globe, among which th; 7 — 
called Axis. "7-0 

The Diameter which deſcribes thePoints 
and South, is called the Axis of the ens bor , 

ts 
that which deſcribes the Polar Circles, is called th 
Axis of the Zadiack ; and the Avis of the Horizon, is 
the Diameter which ſhews the Zenith and Nadir of 
every Place. 

The Axis of the terreſtrial Globe, or iis two Extre. 
mities, or Ends, mark on the Surface of the fame 
Globe, two Points call'd Poles : The Vulgar imagine 
that round this Axis, not only the terreftrial Globe, 
but likewiſe the whole Univerſe turns. | 

The Axis of tbe Zodiack, by its two Extremities, 
deſcribes on the Surface of the Globe the two Polar 
Circles; and round that Axis the twelve Signs of the 
Zodiack are imagined to make their Courſe, 

The Axis of the Horizon, by its two Extremities, 
gives us the Zenith and Nadir of every Place. 

On the Surface of the Globe are conceived ten 
Points, and ten Circles. 

Among the Points, four are call'd Cardinal, four 
Collateral, and two Vertical. 

The four firſt Points are call'd Cardinal, i. e. prin- 
cipal, becauſe they ſhew the four principal Parts, or 
Regions of the World, viz. the North, South, Eaſt, 
and Weſt. | ; 

The Points of the North and South are eſteem' d 
fix'd, and immobile, and are the ſame with the Poles, 
which we have ſaid to be the Extremities of the Axis 
of the terreſtrial Globe. They are call'd Poles; from 
a Greek Word, which ſignifies to turn; becauſe. the 
Heavens are imagined to turn round theſe two Points. 
One of thoſe Poles is call'd Arfick, or of the North, 
becauſe of the Conſtellation of the Ur/a, call'd by the 
Greeks agi; and by the Latins, Septentris , from 
that Conſtellation being compoſed of ſeven Stars; 
under which that Point is -mark'd on the Globes. 
The other Pole is call'd Antar#ick, from its being 
diametrically. oppoſite to the ict: We Europeans 
call it, likewiſe, the Point of the South, becauſe it is 
towards the South with reſpect to us. 

As theſe two Points are Hd, they can ſerve for 
all the Parts of the terreſtrial Globe; one under the 
Name of Ar#ick, and the other under that of Au- 
tarfick. And as for the Name of South, which we 
give to the Antar#ick, it is only with rel ect 0 
who are placed between the Equator and the North; 
becauſe the northern Point is the ſouthern Point, - 
ſpectively to the Point, or antarctick Pole, wm E. 
thoſe who inhabit between that Pole, and 
quator. ; age . hich the 

The Eag and West, are mobile Points, W beſo 
Sun changes as often as it changes Meridians. * 
Points of the Eaſt and Weſt, ſimply taken, mu al 
underſtood of the Equinoxes, when Days ate als, 
to Nights. The. Eaſt is the Point where the — 
and begins to appear by aſcending on our "where 
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makes his Courſe on the Equator. The 
"3 oy = Point where the Sun ſets, and begins 
to diſappear, in deſcending ſrom our Horizon; when 
; n the Equator. : | 
n 9 —_— Eaſt and Weſt, though mobile, and 
though they be Eaſt and eft reſpectively to one an- 
other, notwithſtanding in the Chart, or Maps, of the 
Correſpondence of the Globe with the Sphere, they are 
marked as fix'd at the Extremity of each r ce ; 
the Eaſt on the Right, and the ef on the Lett, and 
on the Equator. 

The Collateral PornTs, are thoſe laying between the 
Cardinal Points. Which are — viz. thoſe 
equi-diſtant from the two Cardinals, as North-Wef, 
South-Eaft, &c. or ſecondary, which are again either 
of the firſt Order, viz. ſuch as are equi-diſtant from a 
Cardinal, and the next primary, as North - North-Eaſt; 
or of the ſecond Order, i. e. equidiſtant between a 
Cardinal or Primary, and firſt Secondary, as North- 
Eaſt by North. | 

The primary collateral Points, therefore, are 4 55 
diſtant from the Cardinals; the firſt Secondaries 
22 30 from the Cardinal, and next primary Colla- 
teral; and the Secondaries of the ſecond Order 11 15 
from a Cardinal, or firſt Collateral, and a ſecond. - 

Some Geographers called theſe collateral Points, the 
Summer-Eaft, and the Winter-Eaſt ; the Summer- Mot, 
and the Winter- Weſt; and called the Summer-Eaſt 
that Point where the Sun riſes, and begins to appear 
on the Horizon, the longeſt Day of the Year; the 
Summer-IVeſt, that Point where the Sun ſets, the ſame 
Day. The Vinter-Eaſt, that Point where the Sun 
riſes on the Horizon, the ſhorteſt Day of the Year; 
and the Winter- Meſt, that Point where the Sun ſets, 
the ſame Day. | 3 

Theſe Riſings and Settings of the Sun, in the 

longeſt and ſhorteſt Day of the Year, happen but when 
the Sun accompliſhes his Courſe on the Tropicks 
and though theſe four collateral Points be mobile, and 
roll always on the Tropicks, and conſequently diffe- 
rent from thoſe which have different Meridians, they 
are, notwithſtanding, marked as fix'd at that Place 
where the Tropicks are interſected by the Colure of 
the Equinoxes. | | 

For the Uſe of the northern Hemiſphere, i. e. of 
thoſe placed between the Equator and the Arctick 
Pole, the Summer-Eaſt and Weſt, are mark*d on the 
Tropick of Cancer, and the Hinter-Eaft and Weſt, on 
that of Capricorn. FI 

But for the Uſe of the meridional Hemiſphere, i. e. 
of thoſe ſituated between the Equator and the An- 
tarctick Pole, the Summer>Eaft and Weſt muſt be 
placed, on the  Tropick of Capricorn; and the 
WWinter-Eaſt and Weſt, on that of er; fo that the 
Points which are the Summer-Eaſt and Weſt, at the 
northern Hemiſphere, are the Winter-Eaft and Weſt, 
at the meridional Hemiſphere; and the Summer-Eaſt 
and Weſt of the meridional Hemitphere, are the 
Points of the Winter-Eaſt and Weſt of the northern 
Hemiſphets,/} {1 2 ela 52th fs 4) 

The two vertical Points, are thoſe which we carry 
along with us, and which are calPd Zenith and Nadir: 
They are diametrically oppoſite to one another. 


The Zyxn1TH (as we have already obſerv'd in our 


Treatiſe of Aſtronomy) is a Point. imagined over our 

Head; and every Time we change Place, our Zenith 

changes in Proportion. oo 1 10 
The NAI, is a Point imagined directly under our 

Feet, and over the Head of our Antipodes. . 
The four Cardinal Points, and the four Collateral, 

ſerve to let us know the Situation of Countries, with 

ol to one another; and compoſe the Rumbs of 
| a 


According to the four Cardinal Points, the World 
1s divided into four principal Regions; and the four 
Continents have borrow'd their Names from them. 
The antient Continent, is call'd Oriental, or Eaſtern; 
the new, Occidental, or Weſtern; the Magellanict, 
Meridional, or Southern ; and the Arctick, Seprentrig- 
nal, or Northern. | | 8 | 


3 
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The Ar#ith. and Antarfick Poles, by their Eleva- 
tion on the Horizon of a Place, diſcover or ſhew the 
Latitude of that Place; as I'll explain afterwards;” * 
The North, is the Point on which all the northern 
Geographers ought to to regulate their Charts, or 
Maps; becauſe they put, or can put in thoſe Maps, 
the North a- top, the South at Bottom, the Eaſt on the 
Right, and the ef on the Left. Up Set 

The Zenith and Nadir, ſerve as Poles to the Ho- 
rizon; diſcover- the Countries where the Inhabitants 
are reciprocally Antipodes z and fix the Meridians. 
From this we'll paſs to the Tex Cir ers, deſerib- 
ed, likewiſe, on the Surface of the Globe; . which may 
be conſider'd in three Manners ; either as great, or 
ſmall Circles; or as fix'd, or mutable. © | 

There ate five Circles parallel between themſelves; 
v12, the Equator, the two Tropicks, and the two Po- 
lar Circles: And five diſſemblable from one another, 
and which interſect one another; viz. the Ecliprick, 
Horizon, Meridian, and the two Colures. 

Of theſe ten Circles, fix are great ; and four ſmall. 
The four great Circles are the Equator, Ecliptict, 
Horizon, Meridian, and the two Colures. The four 
ſmall, are the two Tropics, and the two Polay Circles. 

Though theſe ten Circles be marked as fx d in the 
Maps of the terreſtrial Globe, the Horizon and the 
Meridian, are mutable, according to the Diverſity of 
Places we change. 4 

The eight others, viz. the Equator, the two Tro- 
picks, the two Polar Circles, the Ecliptick, and the 
two Colures are fix d for all the Inhabitants of the 
Earth, and are always found in the en? Place. 

The great Circles are all equal in Bigneſs, have 
the ſame Centre with the terreſtrial Globe; and divid 
the ſaid Globe into two equal Parts, interſecting ke. 
wiſe one another, into two equal Parte. 

The ſmall Circles are unequal, and have not ſo 
much Circuit as the great ones, becauſe they have eacli 
a Centre different from that of the terreſtrial Globe; 
which, therefore, they cut into two unequal Parts. © 

We muſt next confider theſe ten Citcles, bne i 
every 5 beginning with the firſt of the gre 
ones, which is the Equator, r | 
The Equarox, is 4 great Citcle, equally diſtant 

rom the two Poles of the World, or having the fame 
Poles with thoſe of the World. It receibes the Name 
of Equator, of Equinoctial, and of the Line 4ccord- 
ing to its diff nt Uſes.” It is called the Zquator, be- 

uſe it divides or cuts the terreſtrjal Globe into two 
equal Parts: Zquinoftiat; by reaſon when the Sun is 
therein, the and Nights are equal; and Line, 
by way of Excellence, for its being the firſt and prin- 
cipal of all the Circles, deſcribed on the terreſtrial 
Globe. — The Uſes of the Eqitator ate ſeveral! 
1. It divides the terreſtrial Globe into two equal 
Parts, and thoſe Parts are call'd Hemiſpheres; the 
one wheteof is call d the Northern Hemiſphere, and the 
other the Southern Hemiſphere. © Oo, 

2. It marks the true Eaſt and Mo,  call'd Egui- 

noxes, in all the Regions of the Globe. 
3. It ſerves for a Foundation and Baſe; to find ai 
reckon the Latitude of all that is on the Surface © 
the Globe, its being the firſt and principal of the Pa- 
rallel of Latirades ;* that Latitide being the Diſtance 
from the Equator to the Place propoſed, in going for- 
wards towards the one or other Poles, , 
4. It. marks on che Ecliptick the two Points, where 
che Equinoxes ate ttiade, i. e. that the Sun paſſj 
there, renders the Days and Nights equal in all t 
Parts of the terreſtrial Globe: To all that is between 
the Equator and the Poles, it divides the 24 Hgurs of 
the natural Day, into 12 Hours of Day, and 12410 * 
of Night; but begins, at the ſame Time, 9 i 
Poles, a Day and a Night of fix Months; ſo hat 
when the Day of ſix Months begins under the A, ick, 
Pole, the Niglit of fix Months begins at the ſame Time 
under the Antarbt ict; and, *on-the tontrary, when the 
Night after the Days of — Months begins und, r. the 
ick, the Days of fix Months begins under the' - 


tarttick. © * 
; 5. Thoſe 
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3. Thoſe who inhabit under the Equator, have the 
Pay equal to the Night, not only at the Time of the 
Equinoxes, but likewiſe all the Days of the Year, i. e. 

rpetually, becauſe their Horizon cuts into equal 
[9 all the Circles which the Sun makes every Day 
of the Year. All others have their Days unequal 
which, notwithſtanding, thoſe who approach nearer 
the PR have their Days and Nights more equal 
than thoſe who are at a greater Diſtance from it. 

6. The Sun, by Means of the ſame Points of the 
Equinoxes, gives to all Parts of the Globe, the Spring 
and Autumn, but at different Times; for while it 
gives the Spring to the northern Hemiſphere, it gives, 
at the ſame Time, the Autumn to the ſouthern Hemi- 
ſphere ; and vice versd. 

7. On its whole Circle, the natural Day of 24 
Hours is determined ; ſince the Sun makes upon it, 
15 Degrees every Hourz which reckoned 24 Times, 
makes up the 360 es, into which that Circle is 
divided. Hence we have frequent Occaſion for the 
Converſion of Degrees of the Equator into Time; and 
again, for the Re-converſion of Parts of Time into 
Parts of the Equator. For Performance whereof, I 
ſubjoin the following Table; wherein are exhibited 
the Arches of the Equator, which paſs the Meridian 
in the ſeveral Hours, Minutes, &c. of equated, or 
mean Time. 
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Converſion of Parts of the Equator into Time, and 
1 vice versa. = 
Deg. | Hours Hours | Deg. | Hour | Deg. 
of I of Min. of I 
Equat Equat Equat | 
Min. I II | Second II | 
— — — — — ts) — —  — 
Second) II I III | Third III 
Thirdl III 1V Bourth 1 
T 0 4 ln f 15 I o 15 | 
2 o 8 2 30 2 © 30 
3 © I2 3 45 o | 
4 | © | 26 4 | 60 : I * 
5 0 20 5 75 5 EM I 
io | © | 40 r - 
15 I 0 9 135 10 | 2 30 
[0 2 O 12 180 20 5 0 
6bo | 4 | © is | 225 | 30 | 7 | 30 
90 6 o I 270 | 40 | 10 | o |} 
180 | 12 © 21 | 315 | 50 | 12 | 30 
360 | 24 | o || 24 | 360] &o | 5 | © 


The Uſe of the Table is obvious; ſuppoſe, e. gr. 
it were required to turn 19 13“ 7* of the Equator 
into Time: Againſt 15 Degrees in the firſt Column, 
we have 1* of oo”; againſt 4 Degrees, we have 
16' 0”; againſt 10 Minutes 40“; againſt 3 Minutes, 
1 2" Oo”, againſt 5 Seconds, we have of 20”; and 
againſt 2 Seconds, 8”; which added together, give 
1* 16 52% 28”. 

Again, ſuppoſe it were required to find how man 
Degrees, Minutes, Fc. of ** Equator, anſwer «4 
23 Hours 25 Min. 17 Sec. and 9 Thirds: Againſt 
21 in the fourth Column of the Table you have 
315 againſt 2 Hours, 30%; nos 20 Sec. 30 a- 
gainſt 10 Sec. 2 30"; againſt 5 Sec. 1“ 15” 0%; 
which added together, give 331 19 17” 15”, 

8. In cutting the Zodiack, into two equal Parts, it 
parts the northern Signs from the ſouthern, and di- 
vides the long Days from the ſhort ones. 

9. It ſerves to the Conſtruction of Sun-Dials. 

10. It is eſteem'd, by Aſtronomers, the Rule and 
Meaſure of the Primum Mobile, and ſerves to ſeveral 
other Uſes. 

The Zopiack, is one of the great Circles, and the 

only one which has any Width. This Circle is call'd 

Zod, a # zgnifer, or Sign-Bearer, oblique Circle, and 
tick. 

1. It is call'd Zodiack by the Greeks, either becauſe 
moſt of the Conſtellations it contains, "have borrow*d 


the Name of ſome Animal, and are 1 
their Form or Figure; or becaufe di. gte linde; 
Moon rolling through that Circle, helt . and the 
duBtion of all Things. e WIG. 
2. It is called Signifer, by the 7,1; 
twelve Conſtellations 4 4.55 2 un 8 uſe the 
ons: Some ay = — oblique Circle, by reaſon 
iquity, with re to the | Of its 
cut _——— Angles. Tn, by which it 1s 
4. The Eclipſes of the Sun and 
pen in it, have ven it the N By ich hap. 
the Line of the Eclipſes ; though Geograt 
but the Ecliptick, which is the Line — ers mark 
Middle of the Zodiack; and deſcribe that 7s In the 
terreſtrial Globe, and the general Maps of yay on the 
between the two Tropicks, e World; 
The Ecliptick, like the Zodiack, is divided ;. 
12 Parts, and each Part ſubdivided ing," ito 
Degrees, which together make up 360 Degre ow 
which the Ecliptick is divided. ces, Ut 
The Uſes of the Ecliptitk, are: 1. 1 
by each Degree, very near the Courſe which th * 
makes every Day; by each of the twelve p © Ou 
ſhews the Sign and the Month; by the 20 Dow? . 
of each Sign, the 30 Days, which the * 2 
run through each Sign; by the 360 Degrees, ; 8 
us the annual Progreſs of the Sun, which + u 
Days 6 Hours, or thereabout, which 6 Hour, 
fourth Year, makes up one Day; which is addeq 0 
that fourth Year, which Year is of 366 Days * 
call'd Biſſextile, as we have obſerv'd in — T be 
of Aſtronomy. e 
2. Each twelfth Degree of the Eclipti 
TINS of — Tn tk 
3. The Ecliptick being divided into two 
Parts by the Equator, that Part which ry 
wards the Arctick Pole, marks the long Days of the 
northern Hemiſphere, and the ſhon Days of the 
ſouthern Hemiſphere; the other Part, which advances 
22 ma 8 Pole, marks the ſhort Days of 
e northern Hemiſphere, and the long o f 
ſouthern Hemiſphere, rae 
4. The Ecliptick is divided into four Parts by the 
Colures, marks three Signs for each of the four Seaſons 
of the Year. The northern Hemiſphere has for its 
Spring, Aries, Taurus, and Gemini; and for its Sum- 
mer, Cancer, Leo, and Virgo; for its Autumn, Libra, 
Scorpio, and Sagittarius; and for its Winter, Capri- 
corn, Aquarius, and Piſces, On the contrary, theſe 
laſt Signs make the Summer of the meridional, or 
weſtern Hemiſphere : Libra, Scorpio, and Sagitta- 


rius, makes its Autumn; Cancer, Leo, and Virgo, its 


Winter; and Aries, Taurus, and Gemini, its Spring: 
So that when ah Hemiſphere has its Spring, the 
other oppofite to it has its Autumn ; and when one 
has its Summer, the other has its Winter. 

5. The Ecliptick cuts the terreſtrial Globe into 
two equal Parts, but obliquely, with reſpect to che 
Equator and the Poles. | 

6. It deſcribes by its Poles the Polar Circles. 

7. It comprehends, by its Obliquity, all that Space 
of the terreſtrial Globe, call'd the Torrid Zone. 

The Tropicks, are two among the ſmall Circles, 
deſcribed by the Sun at divers Times, when it paſics 
through the two Points of Cancer and of Capri- 
corn. Theſe two Circles are equal and parallel to 
one another, and to the Equator, from which they 
are equally diſtant of 234 Degrees, or thereabouts. 
They are call'd Tropicks, of the Greek Tyorn, Ku, 
becauſe the Sun being arrived at either of them to, 
it retrogrades, and returns towards the Equator. 
The Tropick which is towards the Aretick Pole, or 
the North, is call'd the Yropick of Cancer; becaule 
that Circle is form'd at the firſt Point of Cancer; and 
Northern, becauſe in the northern Hemiſphere 3 of 
which Hemiſphere it is likewiſe the Summer s Tropick, 
as it is, at the ſame Time, the Winter's Tropick 0! 
the ſouthern Hemiſphere. 

The Tropick which advances towards the Antarc- 


tick Pole, is call'd the Tropic of Capricoru, * 
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Point of that Sign in which it is form'd ; 
- i ald Meridional, or Southern, but only with 
reſpett to our northern Hemiſphere : And alſo the 
Winter's Tro ick, but with reſpect to us only, ſince, 
at the ſame Time, he is the Summer's Tropick of the 
Hemiſphere, which we call Meridional. ; 

Theſe two Circles are alſo call'd Soſſices, as if one 
would ſay Station of the Sun, from the Sun's advanc- 
ing ſo low, when it approaches or departs from the 
Tropicks, that it ſeems to paſs for ſome Time thro 
the ſame Places; and that neither the Days, nor the 
Nights, diminiſh or increaſe, but remain for ſeveral 

in the ſame State. 

The Uſes of the Tropicks, are: 1. That they en- 
compaſs a certain Space, beyond which the Sun never 
goes; and within which, it every Day makes its 
Courſe by a ſpiral Line; advancing now towards one, 
and then towards the other Tropick. 
2. They mark on the Ecliptick the two Points 
where the Soſſtices are made; which ſhews us the 
longeſt and ſhorteſt Da of the Year. | 

3. Their Diſtance from the Equator marks the 

teſt Declination of the Sun towards the one, or the 
other Pole; which is not always equal, but is ordi- 
narily placed at 33 Degrees, 30 Minutes. "pet 

4. They incloſe the Torrid Zone, and ſeparate it 
from the Temperate. | 

The Polar CirxcL ts, are two ſmall Circles, which 
the Poles of the Zodiack, or of the Ecliptick, deſcribe 
round the Poles of the World : They are equal and 

el to one another, and alſo to the two Tropicks 
and to the Equator; and are as much diſtant from 
the Poles of the World, as the Joo are from 
the Equator. That round the Arctick Pole, is call'd 
the Circle of the Arfick or Northern Pole; and the 


Name. 

The Uſes of the Polar Circles, are: 1. To ſhew 
us the Poles of the Zodiack, or ＋ wh | 

2. They incloſe the Frigid, or Glacial Zones, and 
ſeparate them from the Temperate. 

2. They incloſe the great Climates, where the long 
Days, and long Nights of ſeveral Months, reign, and 
part them from the little Climates. 

The CoLures, are two great Circles, which inter- 
ſect each other at right Angles in the two Poles of the 
World. One is calFd the Colare Aon Equinoxes, be- 
cauſe it cuts the Equator and the 
Points of Aries and Libra, where the Equinoxes hap- 
pen, or are made. The other the Colure of the Sol- 
ſtices, from its cutting the Ecliptick, and the Tro- 
picks, where the Solſtices happen, at the firſt Point of 
Cancer, and at the firſt of Capricorn. 

As theſe two Circles are whole Meridians, the Co- 
lure of the Equinoxes is marked on the terreſtrial 
Globe, and in the Map of the Correſpondence of the 
Globe with the Sphere, by the firſt Meridian, which 
is found to be the firſt, and the 180th Degree of 
Longitude, which environs our weſtern Hemiſphere ; 
the Colure of the Solſtices by the goth Degree of Lon- 

gitude, which is in the Middle of our eaſtern Hemi- 
ſphere; and the 170th, which is in the Middle of 
the other, or weſtern Hemiſphere. Thus theſe two 
Colures cut the Ecliptick into four equal Parts, and 
mark the four Points where the four Seaſons of the 


Year begin. 


| Note, That the Name Colure, comes from the Greek 


xWwAuw, To cut, and eO, Tail, ſo that Koe ſig- 
nifies Cut-Tail. Theſe Circles are thus called, be- 
cauſe that which cuts the Ecliptick where it meets 
with the Equator, and that which cuts the ſame 
Ecliptick where it meets with the Tropicks, have, 
on both Sides, very acute Angles, which repreſent 


Tails. | 


The Uſes of the Colures, are: 1. That they both 
cut the Ecliptick into four equal Parts, and mark there 
Points, where the Equinoxes of the Spring and 
Autumn, and the Summer and Winter Solſtices ha 


ben; which are the Beginning of the four Seaſons of 
the Year, 
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For the northern Hemiſphere, the Colure of the 
Equinoxes mark .the Equinox, or Beginning of the 
Spring, at the firſt Point of Aries, towards the 21ſt 
of March, New Style, or the roth of the ſame Month, 
Old Stylez the Equinox, or Beginning of the Autumn, 
at the firſt Point of Libra, about the 21ſt of Septem- 
ber, New Style, or the 10th of the ſame Month, Old 
Style. The Colure of the Sofftices, mark the Sofftice, 
or Beginning of Summer, at the firſt Point of Cancer, 
about the 21ſt of June, New Style, or the 1oth of 
the ſame Month, Old Style; the Sofftice, or Begin- 
ning of Winter at the firſt Point of Capricorn, about 


the 21ſt of December, New Style, or 1oth of the 


ſame Month, Old Style. | | 

But for the oppoſite Hemiſphere, which we call 
Meridional, or Southern, the Eoture of the Solftices, 
marks the firſt Point of Capricorn, for the Soſſtice, or 
Beginning of Summer; the firſt Point of Cancer, for 
the Solſtice, or Beginning of Winter. The Colure of 
the Equinoxes marks the firſt Point of Libra for the 
Equinox, or Beginning of Spring ; and the firſt Point 
of Aries for the 1 or Beginning of Autumn; 
thoſe two Hemiſpheres having always the Seaſons 
contrary, at the ſame Time. | 

The Hon zox, from the Greek 54,2, to finiſh, or 
terminate, is a great Circle, dividing the World into 
two Parts or ps port z the one upper, or viſible; 
the other lower, and inviſible. - | 

There are two Sorts of Horizon, one ſenſible, and 
the other rational. We call ſen/ible Horizon, the Cir- 
cle which terminates what our Sight, being free on 
all Sides, or meeting with no Iren. in a level 
Champagne, can diſcover on the Earth; and that 
Horizon is but a ſmall Circle which divides the viſible 


Part of the Sphere, from the Inviſible. 
other round the Antarctick Pole, is call'd by its 


The rational Horizon, is a great Circle, whoſe Plane 


| ow through the Centre of the Earth, and whoſe 


oles are the Zenith and Nadir, round which it is de- 
ſcribed, and which divide the Heavens, and the ter- 
reſtrial Globe into two Hemiſpheres. 4 

The Horizon changes, as often as we change Places. 

Though there be as many Horizons, as there ate 
Zeniths, i. e. different Places on the Earth; there are 
notwithſtanding bur three Sorts of Horizons, viz. the 
right, oblique, and parallel Horizon. - 

1. The Horizon is right, when it has its Zenith in 
the Equator, when it paſſes through the four cardinal 
Points, and cuts the Equator into right Angles. 

2. That's an obliqne Horizon, whoſe Zenith is be- 
tween the Equator and one of the Poles, and which 
cuts the Equator into oblique Angles. r 

3. That Horizon is parallel, which has for Zenith 
one of the Poles, and the Equator for Horizontal 
Circle. | . 

The right Horizon, is only for thole who inhabit 
under the Equator. The parallel Horizon, for thoſe 
who are directly under the Poles. But the oblique Ho- 
rizon 18 for all thoſe who inhabit between the Equator, 
and one and the other Pole. 

The Uſes of the Horizon, are: 1. That the ra- 


tional Horizon, of every Perſon, ſerves to divide the 


terreſtrial Globe into two Hemiſpheres ; one whereof 
is call'd ſuperior, and the other inferior. | 

2. The Horizon ſhews us the Length of the artifi- 
cial Day, which is the Time the Sun takes to accom- 
pliſh its Courſe on our Horizon; and the Length of 
the artificial Night, which is the Time the Sun is 
hidden under our Horizon. Thoſe who have a right 
Horizon, have a perpetual Equinox, having always 
the artificial Day equal with the Night ; becauſe the 
Sun is every Day twelve Hours on their Horizon, and 
twelve Hours under it. Thoſe who have their Ho- 
rizon parallel, have one Day fix Months long, and 
one Night of the ſame Length; the Sun being ſix 
Months on their Horizon, and ſix Months under it. 


Thoſe who have an oblique Horizon, have the Equi- 


noxes but twice a Year; and all the other Days and 
Nights unequal, in Proportion of their Diſtance from 


p- the Equator, and the Elevation of the Pole, on their 


Horizon. Between the Equator and the Polar Circles, 
12 R 2 | the 
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the Days increaſe above 12 Hours to 24 becauſe 
thoſe who inhabit under thoſe Circles, have, during 
24 Hours, the Sun on their Horizon. Between the 
Polar Circles and the Poles, the Days increaſe in pro- 
portion as the Sun is on their Horizon, the Day grows 
a Week, one, two, three, four, five, and at laſt ſix 
Months long under the Poles, 

3. The Horizon ſerves for the Conſtruction of the 
Compaſs, for Navigation, and of Dials, becauſe the 
Diviſion of the Compals is nothing elſe but the Divi- 
ſion of the Horizon. 

4. The Horizon ſhews the Height of the Pole, 
and marks, at the ſame Time, the Latitude, which 
is the Diſtance of the Equator, becauſe the Diſtance 
of the Equator to our Zenith, is equal to the Diſtance 
which is between our Horizon and the Pole. 

The Mzez1D1Aan is a great Circle, which paſſes 
thro? the Poles of the World and our Zenith and Na- 
dir, and cuts the terreſtrial Globe into two Hemi- 
ſpheres, viz. the Eaſtern and Weſtern, This Circle 
is called Meridian, becauſe the Sun paſſing into that 
Circle, it is Noon for all thoſe who are in that Part of 
that Circle, expoſed to the Sun, and Midnight for all 


thoſe who are in the other Part of the ſame Circle op- 


poſite to it. 

As the Meridian is determined by the Zenith, as 
many can be imagined as vertical Points from Eaſt to 
Weſt. 

Of that great Number: of Meridians, Aſtronomers 
retain but 180, but which are reckoned by half or 
ſimple Meridians, to the Number of 360. 

Geographers mark on the Equator the 360 ſimple 
Meridians, the Lines whereof they deſcribe, to avoid 
Confuſion, but thro? every tenth Degree of the Equa- 
tor, or thro? every tenth Degree of Longitude. 

The firſt Meridian, having not been yet determined 
by Aſtronomers, its Poſition is left arbitrary. 

The antient Geographers having conſidered that the 
Meridian ſerves to meaſure the Length of the Earth, 
have given it the Name of Longitude, and have 

laced the firſt Meridian at the occidental, or weſtern 
Err of our Continent, whence they have began 
to reckon from Weſt to Eaſt the 360 Meridians or 
Longitudes, which I'll explain more particularly in the 
Diviſion of the Surface of the terreſtrial Globe, into 
Longitude and Latitude. 

The Uſes of the Meridian are, I. That every 
whole Meridian ſerves to divide the terreſtrial Globe 
into two Hemiſpheres, Eaſtern and Weſtern, thoſe 
divided by the firſt Meridian being preferred by Geo- 
graphers to repreſent in Plane the terreſtrial Globe. 

2. The Meridian ſhews us, at the ſame Time, the 
Height of the Pole, and the Diſtance of the Equator, 
or Latitude; becauſe the Arch of the Meridian, com- 
priſed between the Equator and the Zenith, and the 
Arch of the ſame Meridian, incloſed between the Ho- 
rizon and the Poles, are equal. 

3. It marks Noon and Midnight to all thoſe who 


are within its Circle, 

4. Ir begins the natural aſtronomical Day by Noon, 
and the civil Day by Midnight. 

g. It divides the artificial Day into two equal Parts. 

6. The Meridian of each Region, ſhews which 
Countrics have Noon before, or after, or at the ſame 
Time. 

7. In reckoning by every fifteenth Meridian, we 
diſcover at the ſame Time the Hour of every Country. 

8. The Meridians ſerve to reckon the Latitude, that 


Latitude hang reckoned along one Meridian, from 
the Equat vancing towards the one or the other 
Pole. 


Nete, That the Points, Lines, and Circles we have de- 
ſcribed in the Solidity, and on the Surface of the 
Globe, furniſh the Geographers with ſeven Man- 
ners ot dividing the Surtace of the terreſtrial Globe, 
with Regard to the Heavens. 1. Into Regions. 
2. Into IIcmiſpheres. 3. Into Zones. 4. By 
Shadows. 5. EV Poſitions. 6. By Climates. 
7. According to the Longitude and Latilude; and 
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Continent; the antient will be the ern 


an eighth Diviſion, as well of the S... | 
_ Solidity of the Globe by — 8 of the 
the Diviſion of the Surface of the terreſt by 
into Regions; and proceed thro? all tile dl Globe 
ſions, every one in Order. © other Diy;. 


With Regard to the four cardi : 
North, South, Eaſt and Fa a 
horizontal Hemiſphere, is divided into FIG of each 
viz. Northern, Southern, Eaſtern, and WW ” egions, 
ing Regard to the Zenith which is the Cen ern; bay. 
Diviſion. This Diviſion ſerves to compare ot th 
tive Situation of Countries with one another e reſpec. 
one of the moſt eſſential Parts of G overs 5. makes 
one Country conſidered with Regard 2 4.90 that 
bouring one, is Nortbern to one of th neigh. 
Southern to the other; and its Situation FF 
that which is Zaſtward of it, and Efes fern to 
which is Weſtward. France, for Example 1. 75 chat 
with Regard to Spain, Southern with Refer auen 
land, Wiſtern with Reſpect to Cenam, and . 
lame Time, Eaſtern with Reſpect to Canada 8 

The Europeans, conſidering the Coxinents accor 
ing as they are ſituated, with Regard to th ccord.- 
their Continent which is the antient, the * FN 
nent ; have given the Name of Weſtern to che > Conti- 
tinent, or America; have called Southern the 125 1 
nick Continent, and call Northern that Continen- ach 
is towards the North, Which notwithſlandi : the 
antient Continent, and the new, are reſpectiyel S * 
Eaſt and Meſt of one another; likewiſe the Nerd 
and Magellanick, are reciprocally Southern, of 
Therefore the Continents conſidered as they are ſitua- 


ted with Reſpect to Chili, America will be the Eaſtern 


ts, biz. 


; the Septey- 
trional, or Northern, will be the Southern, ow 


Magellanick will not be reciprocally the Northery, fince 
its Pole cannot be called its North, but only in Pole: 
the Name North being particular to our Pole, which 
we call Arctic; therefore the Magellanick Continent, 
cannot be called otherwiſe than AutarFick, or Anti-nor- 
tbern, as oppoſite to the Arctic; or Northern, till its 
Pole be capable to communicate to it, the Name 


which in Proceſs of Time it may borrow from ſome - 


neighbouring Conſtellations. 

The four great Regions of the Horizon, are ſubdi- 
vided into ſeveral leſs, which are the ſame Thing with 
the Winds; for the Diſtribution thereof, the four car- 
dinal Points ſerve as Foundation and Rule. 

The Winds are divided with Reſpe& to the Points 
of the Horizon, from which they blow, into Cardinal 
and Collateral. 

The Cardinal Winds, are thoſe blowing from the four 
Cardinal Points, East, Wef, North, and South. 

Collateral Winds, are the intermediate Winds, be- 
tween two Cardinal Winds. The Number of theſe is 
infinite, as the Points from which they blow are, but 
only a few of them are conſidered in Practice, i. e. only 
a few of them have their diſtinguiſhing Names. 

The antient Greeks, at firſt, only uſed the four 
cardinal ones, at length they took in four more. Vi- 
truvius gives us a Table of twenty, beſides the Card- 
nals in Uſe among the Romans. 

The Moderns, as their Navigation is much more 
modern than the Antients, have given Names to 25 
collateral ones; which they range into primar) and 


ſecundary. And ſubdivide the ſecundary into thoſe of 


the firſt and ſecond Order. 1 

The Engliſh Names of the primary collateral N ind, 
are compounded of the * or the cardinal ones, 
North and South being ſtill prefixed. 

The Names of ry collateral ind ge 
firſt Order, are compounded of the Names 4 am 
Cardinals, and the adjacent primary one. —— 0 A 
of the ſecond Order are compounded of the rn 0 
the Cardinal, or the next adjacent Primary 3 an t 
next Cardinal, with the Addition of the Word 0 25 
The Latins have diſtinct Names for each, all hie 
are expreſſed in the following Table. 


Names 


4 


W 


5 neliſh. Latin and Greek. |/rom the. 
5. Septentrio, or Boreas. | o © 
Net by Eaſt. | Hyperboreas. If. 1. 
2 
8 Gallicus. | 
3. North- North-Eaſt. Aquilo. 22. 30. 
. North-Eaſt by North. Meſoboreas. 33. 45: 
5. Nerth- Eaft. Arctapeliotes. 45. 
Baropeliotes. 
| * A 
6. North-Eaſt by Eaſt. Hy las. 56. 15. 
7. Eaſt- North - Eaſt. Cæſias, Helleſpon- 67. 30. 
f tius. 
| 8. Eaſt by North. Meſocaſias. 78. 45. 
Carbas. 
FF from the F. 
5 Solanus , Subſolanus , o © 
* dh | Apeliates. 
| 10. Eaſt by South. | Hypeurus, or Hyper- 11. 15. 
curus. 
r Eaſt - South - Eaſt. Eurus, or Volturnus. 22. 30. 
12. South-Eaſt by Eaft. Meſcurus. 33. 45: 
13. South-Eaft.., 7 N 45. 
er. 
| x4. South-Eaſt by South. | Hypophcenix. _ 56. 15. 
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Names of the Winds. a4 = 


IIS. South-South-Eaſt. Phaznix , Phenicias, 67, 20. 
35 7 Leuco-notus, Gan- l 


1 geticus. 
116. South by Eaſt. Meſophanx. 78. 45. 
| a * 1 
| | from the $. 
17. South. Auſter, Notus, Meri- 0? of 
| dies. 
18. South by Weſt. Hypolibonotus, Alſa- 11. 15. 
nus. 
| x9. South-South-Wet. |Libonotus, Auſtro-A-[ a2. 30. 
fricus. 
{ 20. South-Weſt by South. | Moſolibonotus. | 33. 45. 
| 21. South-Weſt. Noto-Z ephyrus, 45» 
| Neoto-Libicus, | 
: Afi r icut. | 
22. South-Weſt by Weſt. | Hypolibs. 56. 15. 
| Hypafricus. 
Subveſperus. | | 
123. Weſt-South-Weſt. | Libs. 67. 30. 
124. Weſt by South. Meſolibs. 78. 45. 
| | | | Meſophyrus. | 
| ; fremtbeW 
| 25 Ii at. a Zephyrus , Favarius 7 o 0 
| Occidens. ö 
26. Weſt by North. Hypargeſtes. 11. 15. 
Hypocorus. 
127. Weſt-North-Weſt. | Argeſtes, Caurus, Co- 22. 30. 


5 | 
28. North Weſt by Welt.;| Mefargeſtes, Meſcorus.| 33. 45. 
29. North-Weſt. | 


30. North Weſt by North.] Hypocircius, Sicrem. | 56. 15. 


31. North-North-Weſt. | Circius, Thraſcias. 67. 30. 
32. North by Weſt. | Meſocircius. 78. 45. 


—— 
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From this we'll paſs to the Diviſion of the terre- 
{trial Globe into ſeveral Sorts of Hemiſpheres, 

The terreſtrial Globe is divided into two Hemi- 
ſpheres, by each of the ſix great Circles; but as the 
Circles of the Colures are Meridians, and the Hemi- 
3 made by the Ecliptick, are of no Uſe but in 

ronomy, Geographers eſteem but the Hemiſpheres 
divided by the Equator, Horizon, and Meridian. 

The Equator divides the terreſtrial Globe into two 
Hemiſpheres, viz. Northern and Southern, with re- 
gard to us; for if their Situation be well conſider'd, 
they are reſpectively Southern to one another; there- 
fore they are more properly call'd Ar#ick, and An- 
larctick. 

The Globe is divided by the Horizon, into two 
Hemiſpheres, ſuperior and inferior ; the ſuperior is 
that to which the Zenith ſerves as Pole, fi. e. which 
i towards us; and the inferior, that to which the Na- 
dir ſerves as Pole, and which is under us ; therefore 
that which is inferior to us, is ſuperior to our Anti- 
Podes z and that which is ſuperior to us, is, on the 
contrary, inferior to them. 


Fach entire Meridian divides the Globe into twd 
Hemiſpheres, one whereof is call'd Eaſtern, and the 
other Weſtern ; which muſt be underſtood of that Part 
of the Meridian of our Zenith; and not of the othe 
half of the Meridian. he EET, 

Of all theſe different Sorts of Diviſions of Hemi- 
ſpheres, there is none fixed and immutable but that 
of the Equator, that made by the Horizon changes 
at every Place; and the Diviſion made by the Meri- 
dian is the ſame, ſince it can be as often multiplied 
as the Meridians. 

Geographers, to repreſent the Surface of the ter- 
reſtrial Globe in Plane, prefer the Hemiſpheres divided 
by the firſt Meridian, becauſe each Hemiſphere, con- 
taining almoſt a whole Continent, of thoſe that are 
known, the geographical Diviſions are thereby made 
with a better Method. | 8 3 

The two Tropicks, and the two Polar Circles, divide 
the Surface of the terreſtrial Globe into five Parts; 
call'd Zox xs, from the Greek Cdn, Girdle; theſe Zones 
receive their Name from the Quality of the Tempe- 
rature, to which their Situation is ſubject, according 
to the different Degrees of Heat and Cold, which the 
Sun gives them, by its Approaches, and its Diſtance, 
which reduce them to three Sorts of Zones, which 
make five, a Torrid Zone, two Temperate, and two 
Frigid. 

The Torrid Zons, is in the Middle of all the o- 
thers ; the Frigid keep the two Extremities; and the 
Temperate take up what is between the Torrid and the 
Frigid on either Side. 

The Torrid Zone is terminated by the two Tro- 

icks; its Breadth therefore is 46 Deg. 58 Minutes. 

he Equator running thro” the Middle of it, divides it 
into two equal Parts. The Antients imagined the 
Torrid Zone uninhabitable. 

The Temperate Zones, are contained between the 
Tropicks, and Polar Circles; that between the Tro- 
pick of Cancer and the Arctick Pole, is call'd Nor- 
thern , and the other, ſituated between the Tropick 
of Capricorn, and the Antarctick Pole, is call'd 
Southern, with regard to us. Theſe Zones are call'd 
Temperate, becaule being ſituated between the Torrid 
and the Frigid, they enjoy a temperate Air, particu- 
larly towards the Middle of that Zone, its Extremities 
participating of the Exceſs of Heat or Cold, in Pro- 
portion as they approach nearer the Torrid or Frigid 
Zones. 

The Frigid Zowts, are between the Polar Circles 
and the Poles, or rather terminated the one by the 
Antarctick, and the other by the Arctick Circle. 
They are calFd frigid, becauſe during the greateſt 
Part of the Year there is felt there an exceſſive Cold, 
and all is frozen, when the Sun appears but little, or 
not at all on their Horizon. 

The Antients have alſo imagined, that the Frigid 
Zones, were uninhabitable, becauſe of the exceſſive 
Cold, and continual Ice. But Experience has con- 
vinced us that the Frigid Zones are not entirely De- 
ſart; and that in the Torrid Zone the Heat is not ſo 
exceſſive under the Equator, and the neighbouring; 
Places, where the Sun only paſſes as it is towards the 
Tropicks, near which the Sun making its Courſe; for 
feveral Days ſueceſſively, cauſes an almoſt intolerable 
Heat; when as throughout almoſt the whole Torrid 
Zone, the Mountains in ſome Places, the long Nights, 
the Rain, and great Dews, cool ſufficiently to render 
the Earth not only inhabitable, but likewiſe fo fertile, that 
it gives in ſeveral Places two Harveſts in a Year, pro- 
duces with httle Culture, all Sorts of Spices and Drugs, 
furniſhes alone a greater Quantity of perfe& Metals, of 
precious Stones and Pearls, than all the other Zones 
together. And the Deſarts found in it, as in Africa, 
are rather a Proof that the Soil is ſterile of its Nature. 
then rendred ſuch by the Heat of the Sun; ſince ſuch, 
Deſarts are found in the Middle of the T; emperate Zone; 
and in that Part of Africa which is in the Torrid Zone, 
there are Places extremely fertile ; that all the Coun- 


tries and Iſles of Ala, ſituated in that Zone, abound 


m all Things; and what we know of America in 
| | that 
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that Zone, is of the ſame Nature. | 

The Zones may alſo be conſidered as great and 
ſmall ; there are three great Zones, viz. the Torrid and 
the two Temperate z and two ſmall ones, viz. the two 
Frigids. : | 

The Zones have different Length and Breadth. The 
Breadth of the Torrid Zone is 46 Degrees 58 Minutes; 
that of each of the Temperates, 43 Degrees 2 Minutes, 
and that of each of the Frigids, 23 Degrees and about 
30 Minutes, 


If we reckon the Degrees of Latitude, each at 25. 


common Leagues of France, the Torrid Zone is found 
to have 1175 Leagues in Breadth; the Temperate 
Zones, each 1075; and the Frigids have each but 387 
Leagues and a half in Breadth. 

The Length of the Zones, or rather their Circuit, 
is alſo very different, though they have all the fame 
Number of 60 Degrees of Longitude ; for as the De- 
grees diminiſh in Proportion of their Diſtance from the 
Equator, and of their Neighbourhood to the Poles, 
under which they become a Point; likewiſe the Cir- 
cuit of the Zones diminiſhes in Proportion, according 
to the Latitudes under which the Zones are ſituated. 

The Torrid Zone has gooo common French Leagues 
of Circuit under the Equator, which is its greater 
Extent; and a little more than 8250 Leagues in its 
Extremities under the Tropicks. 

The Circuit under the Tropicks is the greater of 
the Temperate Zones, having each in their Middle, 
which is the 45 Degrees, about 6350, and in their 
Extremities under the Polar Circles about 3575 


ues. 

Theſe Polar Circles make the greater Circuit of each 
of the Frigid Zones, the Middle whereof is but about 
1850 Leagues; and their Extremity under the Poles, 
nothing elſe but a Point. 

None of the Zones is entirely known; tho* the Nor- 
thern Temperate and the Torrid are more known than 
the others; and nothing is known of the Southern but 
what belongs of it to our Continent, and to America. 
The Northern Frigid Zone has ſome Iſles, and ſome 
Coaſts known; but for the Frigid Zone Antarctick, 
which we call Meridional, it 1s entirely unknown 
to us. 

Of the three great Zones, the Northern, Tempe- 
rate, ſeems to have once more Land than the Torrid, 
and the Torrid much more than the Southern. 


Note, That our next Diviſion of the Terreſtrial Globe 
is by Shadows. 


The different Situations of the Zones have given Oc- 
caſion to divide the Inhabitants of the Surface of the 
Globe, according to the Diverſity of the Shadow of 
thoſe Zones, This Diverſity is taken either at Noon, 
or from the whole Courſe of the Shadow. 

The Antients having diſcovered, that the Shadow 
turned round the Inhabitants of the Frigid Zones, 
when the Sun gives them continual Days; that the 
Inhabitants of the Temperate Zoncs, had always the 
Shadow turned on the ſame Side at Noon ; thoſe of 
the Northern, towards the Arctick Pole; thoſe of the 
Southern, towards the Antarctick; and that the Inha- 
bitants of the Torrid Zone had always their Meridian 
Shadow, ſix Months towards one of the Poles, and ſix 
Months towards the other: They have called the In- 
habitants of the Frigid Zones, Periſcians, 1. e. ſha- 
dowed round ; the Inhabitants of the 'Temperate Zones, 
Hleteroſcians, who have but one or the other of the 
two Shadows; and the Inhabitants of the Torrid Zone, 
Ampbiſcians, i. e. who have both Shadows. 

Reaſon and Experience have diſcovered ſince, that 
the Inhabitants of the Torrid Zone are Aſcians, i. e. 
without a Shadow at Noon, when the Sun paſſes per- 
pendicularly on their Zenith; that when it is no more 
on their Head, the Aſcians who are under the Tropicks, 
have never their Shadow but of one Side; and that 
the other Aſcians have their Meridian Shadow, ſome- 
times on one ſide, and ſometimes on the other. 

Therefore the Diviſion of the Inhabitants of the 
Earth, according to the Diverſity of Shadows, is more 
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are of three Sorts : 1. Thoſe who inh 


exactly made into Periſcians, Heteroſc; 
who are ſubdivided into * 


2 and Aſcian ; 
Aſcians Ampbiſcians. eroſcians, and 
The Periſcians, or Inhabitants of 
can be conſidered of three Sorts: 
under the Poles are always Periſcians, i. e 


dow turns always round them, during the 6 eir Sha. 


the Frigid 20 
1. Thoſe who hn 


the Sun ſhines upon them continually. 
dwell under the Polar Circles are Periſcian Thoſe who 
8 


ir longeſt Day. 


from the Pole. Thoſe under the Pol l 
divided into two continued Parts, : 5 28 Year 
Months, and a Night of ſix Months, y of fix 


all Periſcians have but a very moderate — Several. 


a very cold Winter. 


The Heteroſcians, or Inhabitants of the Temperat 
e 


Zones, have 1. Always their Meridia 

one of the Poles, evi thoſe of the 2 Ia 
the Arctick Pole, and thoſe of the Southern LY 
the Antarcticx. And, 2. Always their Da 5 A 
to their Nights, except the two Days of the 3 


The Aſcians, or Inhabitants of the Ter Zs 


abit di 
der the Equator, are every Year weite gem got 


without Shadow, and all the reſt of th 
phiſcians, and have one or the other of the ne 
— Shadows, according to the Seaſons having * 
ummers and two Winters, two 8 s 
Autumns. ; Dey 
Thoſe who dwell between the Equator and the Tr 
picks, are likewiſe twice a Year Aſcians, and 5 155 
of the Year Amphiſcians ; among whom thoſe who 


are in the Neighbourhood of the Equator, have alſo - 


two Summers and two Winters; but which termi- 
nate 1n a Summer and Winter, in Proportion as they 
2 = 7 wo _ are ſenſible of the Equa- 
ity of the Days and Nights, the mor 

the Equator. . 22 a 

Thoſe who inhabit under the Tropicks are Aſcians, 
and without a Shadow at Noon, but the Day of the 
Solſtices, and Heteroſcians all the reſt of the Year; their 
Meridian Shadow never going but on one Side, and 
they have but one Summer and one Winter, 

Therefore theſe three Sorts of Aſcians, Hetero- 
ſcians, and the three Sorts of Periſcians, give us ſeven 
Sorts of Habitations, according to the Shadows on 
the Surface of the Earth. 

Having thus divided the Surface of the Terreſtrial 
Globe into Zones, and conſidered the Inhavitants ac- 
cording to the Diverſity of their Shadows, we can, 
beſides, conſider the ſame Inhabitants, as Periæcians, 
Antecians, and Antipodes, Names taken from the dit- 
ferent Reports they have in their Situation, with regard 
to the ſame Circles, Parallels, and Meridians, or op- 
polite, under which they inhabit. 

Pzr1otCians, are ſuch Inhabitants of the Globe 
as have the ſame Latitudes, but oppoſite Longitudes : 
or live under the ſame Parallel, and the fame Meri- 
dian, but in different Semi-Circles of that Meridian, 
or oppoſite Points of the Parallel. 

ANTOECIANS, are thoſe Inhabitants of the Globe 
who live under the ſame Meridian, and at the ſame 
Diſtance from the Equator; the one towards the 
North, and the other to the South. Hence the An. 
tecians have the ſame Longitude and the ſame Lati- 
tude, only of a different Denomination, they Iye 
in the ſame Demi: circle of the Meridian, but in op- 
polite Parallels. 

ANnTipoDEs, are ſuch Inhabitants of the Earth 2 
live diametrically oppoſite to one another. 45 
tipodes have the ſame Degree of Heat and Cold, tne 
ſame Length of Night and Day; but at CON 
Times ; it being Midnight with one, when it is 24 
with the other; and the longelt Day with one, ne 
ſhorteſt with the other. 3 

The Inhabitants under the Poles haue no Ferien 
ans, but they are, at the ſame Time, Auteclaus, 


mw Thoſe 


* 
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who live under the Equator have no Anie- 
2 ps the Periæcians are there, mean while Anti- 


Of the Places which are under the Equator and the 
Poles, there 1 every where elſe, Periæcians, 
ans, and Antipoaes. 
ke Poriacien — the ſame Zone and the ſame 
Temperature, the Seaſons at the ſame time, 2. e. the 
fame Summer and the ſame Winter, are in the fame 
Climate, have the ſame Increaſe of Days and Nights, 
except that in the Torrid Zone, and in the Tempe- 


rate, when the one has Noon, the other has Mid- 


'vight ; and that in the Frigid Zone where the Days 
are continual they have only the Hours oppoſite. 

The Antecians are ſituated in the ſame Zone, in 
the ſame Temperature, in the ſame Climate, have the 
fame Seaſons, and the ſame Increaſe of Days, and 
Nights, but are in oppoſite Hemiſpheres ; which 1s 
the Cauſe that when the one has Summer, the other 
has Winter, and when the one has the long Days, the 
other has the ſhort ; having nothing ſemblable at the 
ſame Time, but the Hours. x 

The Antipodes have alſo the ſame Zones, are in the 
ſame Temperature, in the ſame Climate. have the ſame 
Seaſons, the ſame Heat in Summer, and the ſame 
Cold in Winter, the ſame Length of Days and Nights, 
but as they are diametrically oppoſite, they have all 
this in different Times. 

With regard to thoſe who live under the Poles, 
their diametrical Oppoſition, their Day and Night con- 
trary, at the ſame Time, prove that they are Anti- 


podes; and their Situation under the like Extremity of 


the ſame Meridian equally diſtant from the Equator, 
the ſame Hours of the natural Day, may make them 
paſs for Antecians, with this Difference, that when the 
one has a continual Day, the other has a continual 
Night, at the ſame Time. 

But for thoſe who live under the Equator they may 
be conſidered both as Periæcians, and as Antipodes, who 
notwithſtanding have nothing like other Antipodes, but 
of being diametrically oppoſite, being in every Thing 
elſe true Periæcians. 

It muſt be obſerved that our Periæcians are Antæ- 
cians to our Antipodes; that our Antipodes are Periæ- 


cians to our Antæcians, and that our Antecians are An- 
tipodes to our Periæcians. 


Note, That from this we'll paſs to the Diviſion of 
the Surface of the Globe, by Climates and Parallels. 


The Manner of diſcovering the Situation of Places, 
by the Height of the Pole, and Latitude, or Diſtance 
of the Equator, being not in uſe among the Antients 
they ſcarched that Situation by the Difference of the 
Length of the Days; which made them think of di- 
viding the Surface of the terreſtrial Globe, by means 
of Circles parallel to the Equator, into ſeveral Parts, 
or ſmall Zones, each whereof ſhould contain the ſame 
Lengths of the Days. 

They gave to thoſe Portions, or ſmall Zones, the 
Name of CLINũATES, from Ea, Inclination, or 
Climate, ſignifies rather Increaſe, becauſe of the ſame 
Increaſe or Length of Days which thoſe have who 
live in the ſame ſmall Zone, which they ſubdivide by 
a Circle, or parallel Line, into two Demi-Climates, 
to which they gave the Name of Parallel; fo that 
each Climate contains two Parallels, or Demi-Climates. 

There are two Sorts of Climates. Thoſe which are 
between the Equator, and the Polar Circles, where 
the artificial Days increaſe inſenſibly, are regulated by 
half Hours; and thoſe who live between the Polar 
Circles and the Poles which contain continual Days, 
are regulated by Months, or 30 continual Days. 

The Parallels are likewiſe of two Sorts, the one 
divides the Climates of half Hours into Quarters, and 
he other divides the Days of a Month into 15 

YS. "Jo 
Therefore Climate is a Space of the Surface of the 


terreſtrial Globe contained between two 2 Cir- 


cles, or Lines, between which there is a Variation of 


an half Hour, or of 30 Days in the longeſt Days of 
the Year, | 
Likewiſe the Parallel is a Space of the Earth con: 
tained between two Lines, or parallel Circles, between 
which there is a Difference, either of à Quarter of 
an Hour, or of 15 Days in the longeſt Days of the 
Year. ** | 
The Climates and Parallels, are, between them, ve- 
ry unequal; in thoſe of artificial Days, the more they 
approach the Equator, the broader they are, and di- 


miniſh in proportion, as they depart from the Equa- 


tor and approach the Poles; 

The Climates of continual Days, on the contrary; 
are broader in proportion they are nearer the Poles ; 
and diminiſh as they depart from them, and advance 
towards the Tropicks. | 

The Inequality of the Latitude of the Climates, as 
well of artificial, as of continual Days, proceeds from 
the Cifferent Obliquities of the Horizons, with regard 
to the Courſe of the Sun, when it is in the Tropick; 
where it determines the Length of the longeſt Days, 
for all the Inhabitants of the ſame Hemiſphere, 

There are ſixty Climates, thirty between the Equa- 
tor and the Artick Pole, for the northern Hemiſphere, 
and thirty between the Equator and the Antartick 
Pole for the oppoſite Hemiſphere, which we common- 
ly call Southern, *-. 

The thirty Climates of each Hemiſphere are divided 
into Climates of half Hours, or artificial Days, and 
Climates of continual Days. | 

The Climates of half Hours are reckoned between 
the Equator and the Polar Circles, to the Number of 
24. Becauſe the artificial Day being always of 12 
Hours under the Equator, and of 24 Hours, in the 
longeſt Day of the Year under the Polar Circles, the 
Increaſe is of 12 Hours, which make up 24 halt 
Hours, and conſequently 24 Climates. 5 

The Climates of continual Days are reckoned be- 
tween the Polar Circle and the Pole, to the Number 
of ſix, and by Months ; becauſe the longeſt Day un- 
der the Polar Circle, is of a natural Day, i. 6. of 24 
Hours, and of ſix Months under the Poles ; which 
make up ſix Months of Increaſe, which are diſtributed 
by Months, each whereof makes a Climate. 

The ſixty Climates making up 126 Demi-Climates, 
or Parallels, i. e. 60 Parallels for each Hemiſphere, 
there will be 48 by 
Climates of Half-hours, and 12 for the Climates of 
Months, which together make up the 120 Parallels. 


Note, That the People under the Equator have no 
Climate; thoſe whoſe longeſt Day is of 12 Hours 
and an Half have one Climate; or are towards the 
End of the firſt Climate: Thoſe whoſe longeſt Day 
is of 11 Hours, have two Climates, and thus in or- 
der to 66 Degrees 31 Minutes, where there are, as 
I have obſerved already, 24 Climates, i. e. that they 
are at the End of the laſt Climate of an Hour, be- 
cauſe their longeſt Day laſts 24 Hours ; and as from 
the End of the twenty-fourth Climate, every Quar- 
ter of a League towards the Pole, the Day increaſes 
24 Hours at once, afterwards a Week, a Month, 
Sc. the fix laſt Climates have been determined by 
the Difference of a Month of continual Day more 
at their End, then at their Beginning. 


The antient Geographers, who confined the Climates 
to what they imagined the habitable Parts of the 
Earth, only allowed of ſeven ; under which were com- 
prehended the Regions known to them; and deſign'd 
the Climates of the oppoſite Hemiſphere, which they 
thought habitable, though unknown to them, by the 
oppoſite Situation in which they were with reſpect to 
the Climates known to them. 

They began to reckon their known Climates where 
the longeſt Day is of 12 4 Hours, which they ima- 
gined to be the Beginning of the Habitations of the 
Torrid Zone; therefore they eſtabliſh'd their firſt Cli- 


mate between 12 4 Hours, and 13 4 Hours; the ſe- 


12 8 cond 


Quarters of an Hour, for the 24 
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cond between 13 * Hours and 13 + Hours; thus eve- 
ry Half-hour ; and called every one of the ſeven Cli- 
mates by the Name of ſome celebrated City, Ille, Sea, 
or Kiver through which the middle Parallel paſs'd. 
Therefore they made the firſt ry thro* Meroe; the 
ſecond thro? Sienna; the third thro* Alexandria; the 
fourth thro? Rhodes; the fifth thro* Rome; the ſixth 
thro' Pontus; and the ſeventh thro* the Mouth of the 
Boryſthenes ; to which have been added ſince an eighth, 
paſſing thro* the Riphean Mountains; and a ninth 
paſſing thro* the Tanais. 

To theſe nine Climates, Ptolomy in his Geography 
added the Value of nine other Climates, as much of 
the Earth being known in his Time, viz. two Climates 
for the ſouthern Hemiſphere, and the Value of ſeven 
Climates for the northern Hemiſphere. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that againſt the Method of his Predeceſſors, 
he does not reckon by Climates, but by Parallels of 
Quarters of an Hour, and that he begins them at the 
Equator, which he reiterates in his Almageſte, where 
after he has diſtributed his Parallels, a little otherwife 
than in his Geography, which however accounts for the 
ſame Increaſes, he adds the Days that increaſe as far as 


to 24 Hours under the Polar Circle, and places between 


that Circle and the Pole ſix Parallels, which contain 
each an Increaſe of a Month, which ſhews that the An- 
tients have eſtabliſhed more than ſeven Climates, ſince 
they have divided the whole Surface of the terreſtrial 
Globe into Climates and Parallels, as we do; but that 
what moſt of the Antients ſhew of the Earth, was com- 
priſed but in ſeven Climates, then in nine; and that 
in Ptolomy's Time was known the Value of ſixteen 
Climates of the northern Hemiſphere, and the Value 
of two of the oppoſite Hemiſphere. 


Note, That M. Mathion has invented a Line of an 
excellent Uſe to determine by the ſole Inſpection, 
without Movements, Tables, or Writings, the 
longeſt Day of all the Countries of the World, at 
leaſt as far as the Polar Circle. That Line is drawn 
from the 9o Degree of the Equator to the 66 and 
an Half of the firſt Meridian, The Uſe of this 
Line is, that if one wants to know the longeſt Day 
of ſome Country, he muſt obſerve where that Line 
cuts the Parallel of the Country in Queſtion, and 
what Meridian paſſes thro* that Place, then reckon 
15 Meridians for one Hour, i. e. 4 Minutes of 
Hours for each Meridian; and that Number of 
Hours is the Hour of Sun riling in the Middle of 
Summer in that Country, whence the Duration of 
the whole Day will be known. For Example, If 
we would know for Paris, which has almoſt 49 
Degrees of Latitude; we'll look what Meridian 
paſſes thro* the Place where the ſaid Line cuts the 
49th Parallel, which is the 60% Meridian, for which 
we mult reckon 4 Hours, ſince 4 times 15 are con- 
tained in that Number 60; therefore in the Mid- 
dle of Summer the Sun riſes at four in the Morn- 
ing at Paris, and in all the Countries of the ſame 
Parallel, or of its Anti-parallel, i. e. of the 491 
Degree, Southward. And hence it is eaſy to judge 
that the longeſt Day is of 16 Hours, ſince from 
4 in the Morning to 12, there is 8 Hours, and as 
many to Sun ſetting. Therefore the longeſt Day 
of thoſe two Parallels is of 16 Hours, 


The Geographers perceiving that the Diviſion of 
the Surface of the terreſtrial Globe into Climates, could 
be of no other Uſe than to conſider that Surface in ge- 
neral, and from South to North, judged, that not on- 
ly a more exact Diviſion was neceſſary to mark with 
a greater Regularity, the Situation of every Place 
trom South to North, but that another ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed from Eaſt to Weſt. 

Having diſcovered that the Poles determine to 
their reſpect, the North and South ; that the Extent 
from Eaſt to Welt is perfectly marked by the Equa- 
tor, whoſe Circuit contains double the Diſtance which 
is between the two Poles; they have called LaT1- 
TUDE the Space of the terreſtrial Globe, which runs 
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from North to South; and Loxo | K 

extends from Eaſt to Weſt, and tle e which 
becauſe that Part of the Earth, then ke 18 Reaſon, 
had once more Extent from Weſt to Eaſt ufer 
f m 


South to North. F 

In Imitation of Geometers who div: 

Circles into 360 Parts, Geographers 0 2 2 of 
ference of the terreſtrial Globe into 360 eg 
Therefore they divide the Length of the 8 0 Nr. 
the Globe by 360 Semi-Circles, or meridiona Xe of 
drawn from one Pole to the other into © Lines 
which they call Degrees of Longitude, thereh y by ors, 
ſure the Length thereof. And becauſe 4 
between the two Poles, makes but half the "Rey 
ference of the whole Globe, they divide the "Wen 4 
of the ſame Surface between the two Pole; "ape 
180 Parts, or ſmall Zones, which they call De — 
of Latitude to meaſure its Breadth, and theſe B ON 
are diſtinguiſhed by the Poles, and the 179 1 
Circles parallel, and „ ee ye rn: 

As the Equator 1s the greateſt of the 
and in an equal Diſtance from the Poles 3 _ 
have eſtabliſh'd it the Rule and the firſt re = 
Circles, and begin to reckon from it the D rees of 
Latitude, advancing towards the one gr — — 
Pole. Therefore theſe Latitudes being reckon'd od a4 
towards one or the other Pole, are found divided iy 
the Equator into Degrees of Northern Latitude, and 
Degrees of Southern Latitude, with reſpect 
Degrees on each Side. 

And becauſe each parallel Circle, by its Circumfe- 
rence on the terreſtrial Globe, marks the ſame De 
in its whole Circuit, . e. in both Hemiſi 
Geographers divide each Hemiſphere, by the Equator 
into two equal Parts, Northern and Weſtern, which 
makes up four Quarters for the whole Surface of the 
terreſtrial Globe; and to let us know in what Part 
of the two Hemiſpheres, Eaſtern and Weſtern, that 
Latitude is found, they expreſs if that Latitude be 
in the northern, or ſouthern Parts of the one, or other 
Hemiſphere. Therefore to avoid Confulion, they 
reckon four Times the Degrees of Latitude go be- 
tween the Equator and the Artick or Northern Pole; 
and go between the Equator and the Southern Pole 
for our Eaſtern Hemiſphere ; reckoning again twice go 
tor the other, or Weſtern Hemiſphere, between the 
Equator and the ſame Poles, which together make up 
360, tho* they mark but 180 Degrees of Latitude or 
ſmall Zones, for the parallel Circles which contain thus 
one Degree of each Hemiſphere. 

The Degrees of Latitude are mark'd in Globes, on 


to us, 90 


the firſt ſimple Meridian, which is the firſt Longi- 


tude; and only twice go, one for each Circle. But 
in Maps they are mark'd on the firſt whole Meridian; 
which dividing both Hemiſpheres, cut likewiſe all 
the Circles of Latitude into equal Parts; therefore the 
Degrees are mark'd there four Times, one for each 
Demi-Circle, or Parallel of Latitude. 

All theſe Degrees, in the Globe and Maps, are 
mark*d one by one; but for the Lines or Circles 
which divide them, are drawn five by five, ten by 
ten, or fifteen by fifteen, according to the Bignels of 
the Globe, or Map. | f 

Theſe Degrees of Latitude thus marked, ſhew in 
what Latitude Regions and Places are ſituated, which 
is the Diſtance from the Equator to the Place = 
poſed ; and give at the ſame Time the Altitude ok e 
Pole, i. e. how much the Pole is riſen above our Ho- 
rizon, which paſſes as much beyond the Fol, 1 
are diſtant from the Equator; the Latitude ot 0 
Place, and the Altitude of the Pole being equal. 1 

The 360 Degrees of Longitude are marked in 
Globe, and the general Maps of the Earth, one of 
one ; the Demi-circles or Meridians, which di Wy c 
them, are delineated five by five, ten by Fork Glo 
teen by fifteen, according to the Bigneſs of the 
or Map. | = 

Theſe Degrees are reckoned from Welt to Eaſt 3 


becauſe the Antients being more ſure of the mn 
3 


G E OGRAPHT. 
Though the People of the Weſt have all agreed to 
place the firſt Longitude at the Welt of our Conti- 


nent, they nevertheleſs differ among themſelves as to 
the Place where they fix that Longitude. Ptolomy, 


mity of the Lands of our Continent, as bein 
next Neighbours, they have eſtabliſhed there the fi 
Line of the Longitudes, whence they began to reckon 
from Weſt to Eaſt the 360 Degrees of Longitude for 
the Length of the Earth. f 

The Demi- Circles, or Lines of Longitude, which 
are the ſame with the Meridians, are drawn from one 
Pole to the other, towards which they are conducted 
from the Equator; theſe Lines make the Space they 
contain narrower, in Proportion they depart from the 
Equator and approach the Poles, where they termi- 
nate that Space into a Point ; therefore a Degree of 
Longitude marked on the Equator, which muſt be 
conceiv'd to extend the whole Space which is between 
the Equator and the Poles between two of thoſe Lines, 
diminiſhes in Proportion it departs from the Equator, 
and becomes with thoſe Lines, a Point under the 
Poles. 

The Degrees of Longitude thus marked, ſhew the 
Longitude of Countries and Cities, which is their Di- 
ſtance from the firſt Longitude, or firſt Meridian : 
The Longitude being the Arch of the Equator, or of 
a Parallel compriſed between the Meridian of a Coun- 
try, City, or Town, Oc. and the firſt Meridian. 

Therefore Geographers, by means of the Degrees of 
Latitude, divide the Surface of the terreſtrial Globe 
from North. to South, and by means of the Degrees 
of Longitude, they divide the ſame Surface from 
Weſt to Faſt. When they conſider that Surface from 
North to South, i. e. from one Pole to the other, 
they divide it into 180, or twice go Degrees of Lati- 
tude, or ſmall Zones, all of the ſame Breadth ; but 
the Circuit of each diminiſhing in Proportion they de- 
part from the Equator, and approach the one or other 
Pole, being never but two alike, viz. thoſe which are 
at an equal Diſtance from the Equator, the two firſt 
having in their Circuit the ſame Extent with the Equa- 
tor; and the two Ninetieths and laſt, having for Extent 
but what the Circle drawn at one Degree of Latitude 
of the Point of the Pole can incloſe in its Circumfe- 
rence, And when Geographers conſider that ſame 
Surface from Weſt to Eaſt, they divide it into 360 
Parts or Degrees of Longitude, which are very dif- 
ferent from thoſe of Latitude; conſidering that each 
Degree of Latitude has always the ſame Proportion in 
all the Extent of its ſmall Zone, which is properly 
ſpeaking, a Circle of one Degree in Breadth; when as 
each Degree of Longitude, conſidered in its Extent, 
which is from one Pole to the other, is broad in its 
Middle, and picked, or in Point, at its Extremities, 
being broad but on the Equator, and diminiſhing as 
they advance towards the Poles, where they terminate 
in a Point. | 

The Geographers, who, as we have obſerved, have 
followed the Aftronomers, in eſtabliſhing the Equa- 
tor for the firſt Circle, or Parallel of Latitudes, have 
likewiſe made uſe of their Meridians for their Longi- 
tudes, but Aſtronomers having not yet found any 
Thing in the Heavens to determine the firſt Meridian, 
the Opinions of Geographers have been found divided, 
with regard to the Place where the firſt Longitude may 
be fixed. 

The Weſtern Nations of our Continent, and the 
Arabs have placed it at the Weſtern Extremity of our 
Continent, whence they reckon the other Longitudes 
from Weſt to Eaſt. The People of the Eaſt, and 
particularly the Indians, have eſtabliſhed the firſt Lon- 
gitude in the Middle of our Hemiſphere, at a Place 
ſituated at 9o Degrees, from the one and the other 
Pole, i. e. under the Equator, which Place they have 
alſo pretended to be diſtant of go Degrees of Longi- 
tude from each Extremity of our Continent, viz. at 90 
Degrees of the Weſtern Coaſts, and at 90 Degrees of 
the Eaſtern, Then they have afterwards eſtabliſhed 
that firſt Longitude at the eaſtern Extremity of our 

lame Continent, in order to follow, in reckoning the 
Other Longitudes, the Courſe of the Sun; and tho? 
this Order be preferable, Uſe has r Tag 


thoriſed, among the weſtern Nations, that of - 
ng from Weſt to Eaſt, ned $5, wap 
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and the Antients, have placed the firſt Longitude at 
the Fortunate Iſlands, which we ſuppoſe to be the Ca- 
naries. Among the Arabs, ſome have follow'd Pto- 
lomy; and others place it at the Streight of Gi- 
braltar. k | 

Some modern Authors have eſtabliſhed the firſt 
Longitude at the Tercieres Iſlands; others at the 
Illands of Cape Verd, at the Pike of Teneriff in the 
Canaries, The Caſtilians fix it at Toledo; the Por- 
tugueſe at Liſbon ; the French could pretend the ſame 
Thing for Paris; the Engl; for London: And thus 
all other Nations could place the firſt Longitude at 
their capital City. 

All theſe different Opinions having but little or no 
Foundation, that of Prolomy is preferable, ſince he 
fixes his firſt Meridian, and conſequently his firſt Lon- 
gitude, at the firſt Lands; and that Meridian thus 
placed, conſider'd as entire, i, e. with its Supplement, 
contains, in its Hemiſphere, the antient Continent : 
Therefore moſt of the Europeans, at preſent, place 
the firſt Longitude, or firſt Meridian, at the Ihe of 
Ferre, the moſt Weſtern of the Canaries. 

The Obſervation of Latitudes is made exactly 
enough, either by the meridian Altitude of the Sun, 
or by that of the fix*d Stars, which laſt is the moſt 
exact; that is to ſay on Land; the Obſervation which 
one is obliged to make, there, at ſeveral Times, for 
the ſame Place, ſhewing plainly that the Obſervations 
of Latitudes made at Sea cannot be very juſt, nor 
taken, with all rhe Exactitude required, ſince they 
are made but once, en paſſant, and in a Place which 
is not ſtable. 


Note, That we'll next divide the Surface and Solidity 
of the terreſtrial Globe by Meaſures. 


The whole Circuit of the terreſtrial Globe taken 
upon one of the great Circles, either by the Latitude 
or Longitude, being of 360 Parts or Degrees ; Geo- 
graphers (following the Example of Geometers, who 
after they have divided every Circle into 360 Parts, 
ſubdivide each of thoſe Parts into 60 others) have 
likewiſe divided each of their Degrees into 60 Mi- 
nutes, and ſubdivided the Minute into 1000 Parts, to 
which they give the Name of Geometrical Paces, be- 
cauſe they ſerve to meaſure the Earth. 

Each Geometrical Pace is compoſed of five geome- 
trical Foots; — the Foot is compoſed of 12 Inches; 
— the Inch of 12 Lines; — and the Line of 12 
Points. 

The Degree thus divided into 60 Minutes, or 
1000 geometrical Paces, ſerves for a Foundation and 
Rule, for the Evaluation of all Sorts of itinerary Mea- 
ſures, great, middling, or little of all Countries. 

In the Evaluation of Meaſures, let them be ever fo 
indifferent, by Means of the Number of 1000 Paces, 
they contain: The Degree contain 60 Talian Miles, 
— 48 common Engliſh Miles, — 15 common German 


Miles, — 20 common Poliſh Miles, — 10 common 


Hungarian Miles, — 25 common, 30 ſmall, and 20 
great French Leagues, 174 Spaniſh Leagues, — 12 $w4- 
diſh Leagues, — 80 Werſts of Muſcovy, — 20 Farſangs 
of Perfia, — 25 Kaſſes, and 124 Gos of India, — 250 
Ly, and 25 Pu of China, —20 itinerary Meaſures 
of Japan. . L O13 t LORA 
The 1000 geometrical Paces, being the Rule of 
all the itinerary Meaſures, I'll make Uſe of it here to 
meaſure the terreſtrial Globe. e 
As the Terręſtrial Groß x is a ſolid Body, com- 
priſed under a ſingle Superficies, four Things are to be 
conſider'd in it, viz. the Circuit, the Diameter, the 
Surface, and the Solidity ; which will be eaſily. deter- 
mined, after we have obſerved with the Geometers, 
that all Circumference is very near to its Diameter at 
the Rate of 22 to 7; and approaching nearer. the 
entire Exactneſs (unknown yet) at the. Rate of 355 
to 113; that multiplying the Circumſtrence by the 
Diameter, 
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Diameter, the Surface of the terreſtrial Globe is found. 
And that multiplying the third of the Surface, by the 
Semi-Diameter, or the Surface by the ſixth Part of 
the Diameter, the Solidity of the Globe is diſcover'd. 

This preſuppos'd, the Circuit of the terreſtrial 
Globe, being of 360 Degrees, it muſt be of 21600 
Minutes, or common Talian Miles. 

The Diameter is of 6875+ of thoſe Miles, or there- 
abouts. —The Surface of 148.580,800 of thoſe Miles 
Square, which are ſo many Plans of a Mile in Length 
and Breadth. — The Solidity is of 170,180.000,900 
Miles Cube, i. e. ſo many Solids and Squares make 
a Mile in Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs. 

It will be eaſy to reduce by thoſe Miles, or by the 
whole Degree, all the different Meaſures abovemen- 
tivn'd. For Inſtance, if we would make that Suppu- 
tation by common French Leagues, 25 of which make 
a Degree, the Circuit of the terreſtrial Globe will be 
juſt gooo of thoſe Leagues. The Diameter of 
11644 a little more. The Surface of 25. 782. [50- 
The Solidity of 12. 310. 188. 8434 or thereabout 
So that, according to this Supputation, it may be 
faid that the whole Circuit of the Earth, is 21,600000 


geometrical Paces, or common Halian Miles; or 


gooo common French Leagues. That its Surface con- 
tains about 148 Millions and a half of thouſand geome- 
trical Paces, or common and ſquare Ialian Miles; or 
25 Millions and a half of common French Leagues. 
And that in its Solidity, are compriſed 170 Millions 
of Millions, 181 Million of thouſand geometrical 
Paces or common cube Miles of 1taly. 


Note, That as the terreſtrial Globe conſiſts both of 
Earth and Water, I'll conſider the Solidity and 
Surface of the Water a- part; that by comparing 
them together, we may be capable to judge by how 
much the one can ſurpaſs the other in Quantity; in 
Caſe all the Lands were known, and the Sea was 
not unequal in its Depth. 


Tho' the Magellanick Continent be not yet entirely 
diſcover'd, no more than the Antarctick Lands, the 
Globes and Maps leave us Room to judge that there 
may be very near as much Water as there is Earth on 
the Surface of the terreſtrial Globe. 

If that Equality was juſt, the Surface of the Water 
would be 74.255. 400. i. e. 74 Millions of thouſand 
geometrical Paces, or ſquare common Halian Miles. 

With Regard to the Depth of the Sea, 'it 1s well e- 
nough known near the Coaſts; but that's nothing in 
Compariſon of the vaſt Extent of the reſt of the Sea, 
the Depth whereof is unknown. 

Pilots ſay, a Sea without Bottom, when it has more 
than two hundred Fathoms in Depth ; ſome pretend 
that it does not exceed five hundred Fathoms, i. e. 
about half a Mile; tho' it has been found by Expe- 
rience, that it was in ſome Places 4000 geometrical 
Paces deep. 

But ſuppoſe that the Sea was equally a Mile deep 
every where, the Solidity of the Water would be of a- 
bout 74. 255. 400. geometrical Paces, or common 
Talian Miles. 

The Earth has almoſt as much Thickneſs, as its 
Demi-Diameter, except Places where the Sea is ſu 
poſed to be a Mile deep; ſo that taking 5 
74. 2.55. 400. cube Miles of the Sea, from the Totality 
of the Solidity of the whole terreſtrial Globe, which 
we have ſaid to be of 170. 18 1. 000. 900. it will re- 
main 170. 106.745. 500. cube Miles for the Solidity 
of the Earth. Therefore for about 74 Millions of cube 
Miles, which the Sea could have in giving to ita Mile 
in Depth, the Earth would have more than 170 Mil- 
lion of Millions, a hundred and fix Milhons and a half 
of cube Miles. 


Note, That we are indebted for the Determination of 
the Bigneſs of the Earth to the late King of France. 
It is true, that Snellius and Riccioli, attempted it to- 
wards the Middle of the laſt Century, but they were 


ſo unhappy in their Diſcovery, that they differed 


yet of 7579 Fathoms on the Length to the Degree, 
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2 2 7 * than + on the C 
rth ; when Louis XIV. com 

a Meaſure as could be, ſhould — 81 as 
reſtrial Globe; and the famous N. Piecnf dhe te. 
entruſted with it, executed it with all th Cdbe was 
Exactneſs, the King's Orders and the — are and 
the Thing requir'd. This Meaſure ws « 
lebrated an Aſtronomer, was thought to 3 0 os 

that of the Earth ; till Experiences made {; exactly 

on Ponderoſity, found unequal in different Q after 

made its Figure to be call'd in Queſtion ; ates, 

Figure was not that of a perfect Globe, ; » if its 

could not be known, becauſe the Dias Sucſs 

Meridian, were no longer equal, as { of the 

M. Picard. | Poled by 

Mr. Richer having departed for ; 
to make in that INand 3 prey n 1672, 
found that his Pendulum Clock, which he f 
lated at Paris on the mean Motion of th ; 
being tranſported to Cayenne, which is — Sun, 
five Degrees diſtant from the Equator, did _ 

' zo did go ſlower 
by 2' 28” every Day. He brought back this Ex 
rience into France, which became the Object 7 
Attention of the moſt curious Philoſo bon md * 
thematicians. It was preſently * that tha "4 
perience ſuppoſed the Ponderoſity leſs at 05 0 
than at Paris. When the Pendulum which — 
lates the Clock, departs in its Motion from the es. 
tical Situation, the Strength which brings it tack is 
it, it's the Ponderoſity, and it brings it back the 
ſooner, the greater it is, and later the leſs it is The 
Pendulum does not permit the Needle of the Clock 
to mark or ſhew each Second on the Dial, but after 
it has ended one of its Oſcillations. Therefore it 
the Needle ſhews leſs Seconds during one Revolu- 
tion of the Stars, the Pendulum employs more Time 
in falling back into its vertical Situation; and the 
Strength which puſhes it, and the Ponderoſity, is 
leſs. It is true that in hotter Climates, the Rod of 
the Pendulum, as any other Rod of Metal, grows 
longer, and its Conglution retards the Ofcillations. 
A longer Pendulum, all Things beſides equal, ofcil- 
lates ſlower. than a ſhorter one; but it is exact! 
enough diſcover'd by how much the Heat lengthen 
the Pendulums, and conſequently by how much it 
retards their Motions; and notwithſtanding the 
Heats of Cayenne, the Slowneſs obſerved could not 
be attributed to that Cauſe; therefore the Pondero- 
roſity was ſmaller at Cayenne than at Paris. 

But what was the Cauſe of that Diminution of 
Ponderoſity? A Body which turns round the Cen- 
tre, makes a continual Effort to depart from that 
Centre, which Effort is called centrifuge Force. 
All Bodies which turn are ſubject to it; and in 
thoſe which make their Revolution at the ſame 
Time, it is proportionable to the Bigneſs of the 
Circle they deſcribe. The Earth's making every 
Day one Revolution round its Axis, all Bodies, all 
Parts of the Matter which compoſe it, deſcribe Cir- 
cles ; all partake of the centrifuge Force, and each 
more or leſs, according to the Bigneſs of the Circle 
it deſcribes : That Force, or Strength vaniſhes at the 
Poles, and is greater than any where elſe under the 
Equator, becauſe that Circle is greater than all 
thoſe which deſcribe the various Points of the Sur- 
face of the Earth. The total Effect of the cen 
fuge Force, is to tend towards diſperſing Bodies 
from the Centre of the Circles they deſcribe, and 3 
Part of that Force is oppoſite to Ponderofity, which, 
in all Places, tends towards making all Bodies fall, 
as near as poſſible, in the Centre of the Earth 
that Part ke centrifuge Force oppolite to Pon- 
deroſity, is greater the nearer it approaches the of 
quator : 1. Becauſe the Circles thoſe Bodies - « 
ſccibe are greater: 2. The more one approaches 
the Equator, the more the Direction of that Force 
is oppoſite to Ponderoſity. 3 * 

The centrifuge Force, therefore, diminiſhes, — 
nearer the Equator à Place is, much more t 


3 : P e; and Pon- 
ganas be diminiſhed jn that Plac derofity 


ircumference of the 


thus alter'd, muſt appear ſmaller at the 
ow than towards the Poles; and ſmaller in 
Places nearer the Equator, than in thoſe which are 
at a greater Diftance from it: This was obſerved 
after the Pendulum had been carried from Paris to 
anne. Whence it was concluded, that there was 


* 


no depending on the Meaſure of M. Picard, but 


for the Degree he had meaſured ; and that the Fi- 


gure of the Earth, inſtead of being a perfect Globe, 


ould be a little flatten'd towards the Poles, and 


have the Shape of an Orange. But the Meaſures 
of M. Caſſini give the Earth a quite oppoſite Figure, 
viz. that of a lengthen'd Spheroid, or of a Lemon. 
Theſe Meaſures were repeated by M. Caſini at 
different Times; in different Places, with different 
Inſtruments, and by different Methods ; and the 
Reſult of fix r m_ in 1 zer, Fe 4 3s 
1718, 1733, 1734, and 1736, was always 

Earth LA Reetched towards the Poles. The beſt 
of thoſe Methods was found to be that taken from 
the Obſervation made by Travellers, that after their 
Departure, in following the Direction of the Meri- 
dian, the Elevations of the Stars were not the ſame 
at the Place where they arriv*d, as they were at that 
from whence they departed. After having travell'd 
20 Leagues, there was found the Difference of a De- 
gree in the Elevation of the Stars ; and it was hence 
concluded, that a Degree of the Circumference of 
the Earth was of 20 Leagues; and the whole Cir- 
cumference 7200. To account for this Concluſion, 
we mult obſerve, that the Altitude of a Star, is the 
Angle form'd by the horizontal Line, and that 
drawn from the Eye of the Spectator to the Star 
but as the Stars made Uſe of to meaſure the Earth, 


muſt be as near the Zenith as poſſible, to avoid the 


Refraction of the Atmoſphere, which is great to- 
wards the Horizon, and fubjedt to great Variations 
inſtead of referring the Altitude of the Stars to the 
horizontal Line, it is referred to the vertical Line, 
according to which a Thread loaded with Lead is di- 
reed. It is eaſily demonſtrated by the Hydroſta- 
tick, that this Line is every where perpendicular to 
the Surface of the Waters, and has the fame Fi- 
gure with that of the Earth; ſince in all Places the 
Coaſts follow the Surface of the Sea, and never riſe 
above it, but of a Height, which is nothing with 
Regard to the Totality of the Surface of the Earth 
that Line with Lead, perpendicular to the Surface 
of the Waters, is taken every where, for the Per- 
pendicular to the Plane which touches the Surface of 
the Earth in that Place, 

This vertical Line is always directed exactly to- 
wards a Point imagined in the Heavens, directly 
above a Place, and called, as we have already ob- 
ſerv'd, the Zenith of that Place. This Line can 
ſerve as the horizontal Line to meaſure the Height 


of the Star, becauſe as it makes with it a right 


Angle, the Diſtance of a Star to the Zenith is al- 
ways equal to a right Angle, the leſs the Elevation 
of the Star is above the Horizon. And if in two 
Places of the Earth, the Elevation of a Star is diffe- 
rent, its Difference to the Zenith differs, likewiſe, 
of the ſame Quantity. _ | 

It is by this Method that M. Picard having mea- 
ſur'd the Diſtance between Paris and Amiens, and 
obſery'd the Angles form'd by the two Verticals of 


Amiens and Paris, found the Degree of the Meri- 


dian to be of 57060 Fathoms. 

M. Caffini being order'd to meaſure the whole Me- 
ridian of France, divided that Meridian into two 
Arches, one extended from Paris to the meridional 
Extremity of the Kingdom, of 64 Degrees ; the 


other from Paris to the northern Extremity of 23 


Degrees. One of the Advantages theſe Operations 
had over that of M. Picard, was the Bigneſs of thoſe 
Arches ; the other was the Poſſibility of giving the 
Compariſon of two Arches of the Meridian, one 
Southward, and the other Northward. For - if 


there was ſome Inequality between the Degrees of 
the Earth, as pretended by Meſl. Newton and Huy- 
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gens, that Inequality ſhould be thereby diſcovered ; 
and with a ſtill greater Security; | becauſe. on 
ſeveral Degrees thoſe Differences ſhould have been 
accumulated. a 150 
M. Caſſini had publiſhed in 1718, a Book of the 
Bigneſs and Figure of the Earth, in which; after he 
has related all the Operations he had already made, 
he concluded, not only that the Earth was lengthen- 
ed towards the Poles, but determin'd, beſides, the 
Quantity of that Elongation, and all the Dimenſions 
of the Figure of the Earth ; which was an Ellep- 
ſoide, lengthen'd towards the Poles, whoſe Axis was 
of 6579368 Fathoms, and whoſe Diameter from 
the Equator was 65105796, and the firſt Degree 
Northward of Paris, which M. Picard. had deter- 
termin'd of 57060 Fathoms, was but of 56955 Fa- 
thoms. The principal Object of this Work, che 
moſt uſeful, was the Table found in it, of the Va- 
lue of each Degree of the Meridian, and of each 
Degree of Latitude; and all the other Mcafures 
taken by M. Caffini in 1733, 1734, 1736, confirm- 


ed very well that Table. | 


Theſe Meaſures being found contrary to the Fi 
gure which the Rules of Hydroſtatick ſeem to give 
to the Earth, and the Deciſion” of that Queſtion a 
pearing of ſome Importance, Louis XV. ordered in 
1736, that two Companies of learned Mathemati- 
cians ſhould go, the one to the Equator, and the 
other to the Polar Circles, to take the-Meafures 
which were ſuppoſed more | deciſive than that 
M. Caſſini had taken in France. We know nothing 
yet of the Meaſures taken by the Mathematicians 
ſent to the Equator z but thoſe of the Polar Circles 
have brought over theirs, which contradict all that 
M. Caffini has done, and make the Earth flatten'd. 
M. de Maupertuis and his illuſtrious Companions, 
have found the Degree of the Meridian where it 
cuts the Polar Circle of 57438 Fathoms, that is tb 
ſay, of about 1000 Fathoms bigger than it [ſhould 
be according to M. Cafſini's Table. But without 
pretending to decide the Queſtion between M. Caf 

ini and the Gentlemen who came lately from the 


Pole, here follows a Table, one Column whereof is 


formed on the Meaſures ' given by M. Caſſini in his 
Book of the Bigne/s and Figure of the Earth, and 
the other Column on the Meaſures of Meſſrs. of the 
North. Thoſe Gentlemen have found in Lapenia, 
in the Latitude of 66 20% the Degree of the Me- 
ridian of 57438 Fathoms; and having meaſured 
again with the ſame Inſtrument the Degree in 
France, at the Latitude of 4922, they have 
found it 57183 Fathoms, bigger 208 Fathoms than 
that ſame Degree was given by M. Caffini.. Ac- 
cording to theſe Meaſures, and taking the Meridian 
of the Earth for an Ellpſis, the Diameter of the 
Equator is found 6562480 Fathoms, and the Axis 


of the Earth 6525600: Theſe two Numbers are 


very near to one another, as 178 to 177. It is 
true, that the Report of the Axis of the Earth to the 
Diameter of the Equator, will be determined yet 
more exactly, if the Mathematicians ſent to Per, 
bring back an exact Meaſure of the Degree of the 
Meridian towards the Equator. The more the two 
Degrees compared together, are diſtant, the more 
the Compariſon made 1s advantageous-to determine 
the Figure of the Earth ; but — the Ad- 
vantage which can be got from that Compa- 
riſon, depends likewiſe on the Exactneſs of the 
Meaſure of each Degree; and the Exactneſs of 
the Meaſures on which we depend appears to be 
ſuch, that it could counter-ballance, or ſurpaſs the 
Advantage which could proceed from a greater Di- 
ſtance between the 4 Degrees. A Circum- 


ſtance which appears to be of great Importance is. 
that the Amplitude of the Degrees lay bad 


been determined with the ſame Inſtrument. 


When one has two Degrees of the Meridian very 
well mcaſured, the Value of each Degree of Lati- 


tude is eaſily determin'd, by uſing the Theorem 


given by Sir Iſaac Newton,” and demonſtrated 
12 T by 
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M. Maupertuis; that the Degrees of the Meri- 
jan from the Equator towards the Pole increaſe, 
like the Square of a Sine of Latitude. 

As to the Degrees of Longitude, if wetake M for 
the Demi-Axis, N for the Demi-Diameter of the 
| Equator, I for the Tangent of the Latitude, G for 


the Degree of the Circle, R being the Radius 
thereof, we'll have NN G: VNN RT MMT T) 
for the Degree of Longitude, or for the Degree of 


the Circle parallel to the Equator, which paſſes 


thro' that Latitude. 
By this Formula, the following Table may be 
"| where the Degrees are only given five by five, 
and all the intermediate Degrees placed in it, but as 
the Calculation is troubleſome and tedious, the fol- 
lowing Formula may be uſed, which will always 
ive a ſufficient Exaftneſs. Let N be the Demi- 
iameter of the Equator; D the Difference between 
the Demi-Diameter of the Equator, end the Demi- 
Axis; S the Sine of the Latitude; C the Coſinus, 
and G a Degree of the Circumference of the Circle; 


R being the Radius thereof: The Formula to find 


N C 
each Degree of Longitude, will be ＋ 14 whe 1 - 2 


in which the Sign - is for the Earth lengthen'd, and 
the Sign + for the Earth flatten'd. 
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TABLE of the Degrees of LaTITUDE. 
I Lati- Degrees Degrees Differences. 
tude. | of M. Caflini.|of M. de Maupertuis. 
| 2 | 58020 Fath. | 5662 5 Fathoms. |+2395 #ath 
5 | 58007 56630 1377 
10 57969 56655 1314 
115 | 57906 56690 1215 
20 | 57819 56740 1079 
25 | 57709 56800 909 
39 | 57580 56865 715 
35 | 57437 56945 = 
49 | 57285 57025 260 
| 45 | 57739 57110 „ 
150 | 56975 57195 — 220 Fath 
| 55 | 56825 57275 455 
160] 56683 57350 667 
65 | 56555 $7420 865 
79 | 50444 57480 936 
j 75 56355 57530 1175 
1825628 57555 1278 
85 | 50243 57585 I 342 
| 92 | 59225 57595 1370 
Axis of the Axis of the 
| Earth, 24255 
6579368 Fath.| 6525600 Fathoms. 53768 Fath. | 
| TanLe of the Degrees of Loxcitups. 
Longi- Degrees Degrees Differences. 
tude. "ey Caſſini. 7 A. de 1 ge 
+ © | 56820 Fath.| 57270 Fathams. 450 Fatb. 
5 | 50695 57050 455 
10 | 55935 56410 475 
IS | 84845 55340 495 
| 20 | 53325 53850 525 
25 | 51400 51955 555 
39 | 49075 49665 590 
35 | 43380 40995 615 
42 | 43335 43970 635 
14539965 40610 645 
50 | 39295 36939 635 
| 55 | 32380 33970 610 
| 60 | 25185 28755 570 
65 | 23805 24315 510 
70 | 19255 19685 430 
75 | 14560 14900 340 
80 | 9765 10000 235 
| 85 4900 5020 120 
90 0 O O 
Diamater 0 N 
the Equator, 
6510996 Fath | 6562480 Fathoms. | 51684 Fath, | 


Note alſo, That as the artificial Globe, and geogra- 
phical Charts, are the true Repreſentation of the 
Surface of the Earth, I muſt give the Deſcription 


of both, and inſtruct my Pupils h 

before I proceed to A * particular po them, 
that ſame Surface ; beginning by the Globe. ion of 
we have already mention'd the celeſtial Globe but ag 
Treatiſe of Aſtronomy, and inform'd there . Gut 
-1 of all Things he ſhould know * Pu. 
I confine myſelt here to the terreſt © it, 


ns, 
the only one adapted to this preſent "ogg as 


The Yerreftrial GLonx is an artificial $91, 
whoſe Surface are delineated the principal Pla by 
Earth, in their proper Situations, Diſta by 
gether with the Circles imagined on the 
terreſtrial Sphere, 


Note, That the Conſtruction of a: 
whether of Metal, Plaiſter, Paper, 
as that of acelztial, the ſame Circles 
on both ; and as for the Plac 
Towns, ns they are laid down 
tudes and Latitudes given; as the 
their right . and Da 11 
all Problems, depending on the Circles, m; ence 
equally wrought on either Globe; as the A — be 
Declenſions, Amplitudes, Azimuths, Riſings — 
tings, n Sc. of the Sun; the 1 „Set- 
Day and Night; Hours of the Da 
Crepuſcula, &c. and Night ; 


3 On 
of the 
nces, &e, tg. 


erreſtrial Globe 
Sc. is the fame 
being delineated 
es, ix. Citi 

from the Long. 


The Uſe of the zerreftrial Globe, is to exhibit th 
ſeveral Affections, and Phænomena of the different 
Places of the Earth, depending on Magnitude Be. 
in an eaſy, obvious Manner, without the Trouble of 
trigonometrical Calculation, 


Note, That it is very difficult to find a Glebe perfectly 
round, exactly divided by its Circles and their De- 
grees, which turns as it ſhould round its Pivot; - 
and with all the Conditions neceſſary to make exact 
Obſervations : Among the Globes made of Paſte- 
board, it is almoſt impoſſible to find one. But ſup- 
poſe we ſhould find fuch a Thing, we may gratity 
our Curioſity upon it by the following Propoſitions, 
which I have judged the moſt neceſſary, 


1. To find on a terreſtrial Globe the Latitude and 
Longitude delineated on that Globe. Bring the Place 
to the graduated Side of the Braſs Meridian : The 
Degree of the Meridian it cuts, is the Latitude re- 
quir'd ; and the Degree of the Equator at the fame 
Time under the Meridian, is the Longitude rc- 
quir'd. 

2. The Latitude and Longitude given, to find the 
Place on the Globe. Seek on the Equator the given 
Degree of Longitude, and bring it to the Meridian; 
then count from the Equator on the Meridian, the 
Degree of Latitude given, towards this or that Pole, 
as the Latitude is either North or South; the Point 
under this is the Place requir'd. x 

3. To find the Antizcians, Periæcians, and Anti- 
podes of any Place. 1. The given Place being brought 
to the Meridian, count as many Degrees on the Me- 
ridian from the Equator towards the other Pole. The 
Point thus arrived at, is the Place of the Antiacians. 
2. Note the Degrees of the Meridian over the given 
Place, and its Antiæcians; and turn the Globe till the 
oppoſite Degree of the Equator comes under the Me- 
ridian ; or which amounts to the ſame, till the Index 
which before ſtood at twelve, comes to the other 
twelve: Then will the Place correſponding 10 the 
former Degree, be the Periæcians; and the latter 
that of the Antipodes. 

4. To find what Place of the Earth the Sun 5 ver- 
tical to, at any Time aſligned. 1. Bring the a 
Place, found in the Ecliptick, to the Meridian, an 
the Index to the Hour of twelve; noting what Foam 
of the Meridian correſponds thereto. 2. If the given 
Hour be before Noon, ſubſtract it from twelve 3 
and turn the Globe towards the Weſt, till the e 
points at the Hours remaining. Thus will the 


required be under che Point of the Meridian — 


Surface of tile 
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noted. 3. If the Hour be after Noon, turn the Globe 
in the ſame Manner towards the Weſt, till the Index 
ints at the given Hour: Thus again will the Place 


thereto. 2. Turn the Globe about, and note the two 
Points of the Ecliptick paſſing through that Degree. 
3. Find on what Days the Sun is in thoſe Points of 
che Ecliptick: For on thoſe Days he is vertical to the 
given Place. ; 

6. To find thoſe Places in the Tornd Zone, to 
which the Sun is vertical on a given Day. Bring the 
Sun's Place in the Ecliptick to the Meridian ; then 
turning the Globe round, note all the Places which paſs 
thro? that Point of the Meridian; thoſe are the Places 
requir'd. After the ſame Manner are found what Peo- 
ple are Aſcians for any given Day. 

7. A Place being given in the Frigid Zone, to find 
on what Days of the Year the Sun does not riſe ; and 
on what Days he does not ſet to the ſame. 1. Count 
as many Degrees in the Meridian from the Equator to- 
wards the Pole, as is the Diſtance of the given Place 
from the Pole. 2. Turning the Globe round, note 
all the Points of the Ecliptick, paſſing through 
cach Point noted in the Ecliptick : By this Means you 
will have the Arches which the Sun deſcribes when he 
neither riſes nor ſets ; and the Points themſelves give 
the Places of the Sun, when he neither riſes nor ſets, 
at the Beginning and Ending. 3. Find what Days 
of the Year the Sun is in thoſe Places : Theſe are the 
Anſwers to the Queſtion. 

8. To find theLatitude of Places wherein any given 
Day is of any given Length. 1. Bring the Sun's Place 
for the given Day to the Ecliptick, and ſet the Index 
to the Hour of twelve. 2. Turn the Globe till the 
Index points at the Hour of Riſing and Setting. 
3. Raiſe and depreſs the Pole till the Sun's Place ap- 

ar in the eaſtern or weſtern Side of the Horizon: 
Then will the Pole be duly elevated, and conſequently 
the Latitude given. 

9. To find the Latitude of thoſe Places in the 
Frigid Zone, where the Sun does not ſet for a given 
Number of Days. Count ſo many Degrees from the 
next Tropick, towards the equinoctial Point, as there 
are Units in half the Number of the given Days ; by 
Reaſon the Sun in its proper Motion, goes nearly a 
Degree every Day. 2. Bring the Point of the Eclip- 
tick, thus found, to the Meridian : Its Diſtance from 
the Pole will be equal to the Elevation of the Pole, or 
Latitude of the Places requir'd. 

10. Any Hour of the Day or Night being given, 


to ſhew all thoſe Places to which the Sun riſes and 


ſets; where it is Noon or Midnight; and where Day 
or Night. 1. Find what Place the Sun is at that 
Time vertical to, as already taught. 2. Let this 
Place be brought to the Zenith of the wooden Hori- 
20n, i. e. elevate the Pole as the Latitude of that 
Place requires. Then will the Places on the eaſtern 
Side of the Horizon, be thoſe the Sun is ſetting to ; 
and on the weſtern Side, that he riſes to; thoſe under 
the upper Semi- circle of the Meridian, have it Noon; 
and thoſe under the lower, Midnight. Laſtly, to thoſe 
in the upper Hemiſphere, it is Day; and to thoſe in 
the lower, Night. Hence, as in the Middle of an E- 
clipſe, the Moon is in that Degree of the Ecliptick 
oppoſite to the Sun's Place; by the preſent Problem 
It may be ſhewn, what Places of the Earth then ſee 
the Middle of the Eclipſe, and what the Beginning 
or Ending. | 

11. To find what Places of the Earth a Planet, 
v. gr, the Moon is vertical to, any Day of the Year. 


1. Mark the Planet's Place on the Globe, as above 
taught. 2. Bring this Place to the Meridian; and 
note the Degree over it. 3. Turn the Ge round, 
the Places which paſs unde? the Point are thoſe requir'd. 

12. The Declination of a Star, or any other Phæ- 
nomenon given, to find what Parts of the Earth the 
ſame is vertical to. Count as many Degrees in the 
Meridian, from the Equator towards one Pole, as 
are equal to the given Declination; viz. towards the 
North, if the Declination be Northward; and towards 
the South, if the Declination be South. Then turning 
it round the Places that paſs through the Extre- 
mity of this Arch, in the Meridian, are the Places 
requir'd. | W 

13. Todetermine the Place of the Earth where any 
Star, or other celeſtial Phznomenon, will be vertical 
at any given Hour. 1. Elevate the Pole according to 
the Latitude of the Place, from whoſe Noon, or Mid- 
night the Hours are number'd. 2. Bring the Sun's 
Place for that Day to the Meridian, and ſet the Index 
at 12 O Clock. 3. Determine the Place of the Star 
on the Surface of the Globe, and bring it to the Me- 


ridlian: The Index will ſhew the Difference of Time 


between the Appulſe of the Sun ar d Star to the Meri- 
dian of the Place : Note the Point of the Meridian 
over the Place of the Star. 4. Find in what Places of 
the Earth is then Noon, and ſet the Index to 12 
o' Clock. 5. Turn the Globe towards the Weſt, till 
the Index have paſſed over the Interval of Time be- 
tween the Culmination of the Sun and Star. Then 
under the Point of the Meridian before obſerved, will 
the Place requir'd be found, and hence may be found 
what Place a Star, or other Phznomenon riſes, ot 
ſets to, at any given Time. | | 

14. To place the Globe in ſuch Manner, under any 
given Latitude, as that the Sun ſhall illuminate all 
thoſe Regions, which he actually illuminates on 
Earth- 1. Rectify the Globe, i. e. elevate the Pole 
according to the Latitude of the Place; bring the 


Place to the Meridian; and ſet the Globe North and 


South by the Compaſſes : Thus the Globe having the' 
ſame Situation, with Regard to the Sun, as the Earth 
has ; that Part thereof will be illuminated, which is il- 
luminated on Earth. Hence alſo the Globe being 
ſituated in the ſame Manner when the Moon ſhines, it 
will ſhew what Parts are then illuminated by the Moon. 
And in the like Manner may we find where the Sun 
and Moon riſe and fer at any given Time. 

15. To find the Diſtance of two Places on the Globe. 
Take the given Places in the Compaſſes, and apply 
them to the Equator : The Degrees they there ſubtend, 
being reduced into Miles, Leagues, or the like, give 
the Diſtances requir'd. The ſame may be done, and 
more commodiouſly, by laying the graduated Edge of 
the Quadrant of Altitude over the two Places, and 
noting the Degrees intercepted. 


Note, That from the Globe I'll paſs to the geagraphical 
Maps, which are yet of greater Uſe than the Globe, 
becauſe they can be tranſported every where along 
with us, with little or no Trouble, when as the 
Globe cannot, 


A geographical Map, is a Plan, or flat Figure, 
which repreſents the Deſcription of the Surface of the 
terreſtrial Globe, in the Whole, or in Part. 

Theſe Maps are of three Sorts. 1. General. 2. Cho- 
rographical. And 3. Topographical. In this Senſe the 
Name of general Chart does not properly belong but 
to that which repreſents the whole Surface of the 
terreſtrial Globe. The Name of chorographical to 
thoſe which repreſents a large Tra& of Land. And 
of topographical to thoſe which contain but a ſmall 
Tract of Land. 

But theſe three Sorts of Maps, commonly called 
by Geographers, geographical Charts, are divided into 
general, particular, and topographical Charts. 

Under the Name of general Charts, they underſtand 


not only the general Chart of the terreſtrial Globe, but 


likewiſe all Charts which repreſent in general, i. e. in 
ſhort, a Region, where none but the moſt conſider- 


able 
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able Things are figured, as the Chart of Europe, the 
Chart of England, the Chart of Middleſex. 

They call particular Charts, thoſe in which, be- 
ſides Cities, Towns, and Boroughs, are alſo delineated 
all the Pariſhes of the Juriſdiction, repreſented in the 
Chart; as the Chart of the Dioceſe, Prevoſty, or E- 
lection of Paris, &c. 

They call Tepograpbical Chart, that which is geo- 
metrically meaſured on the Places; and in which, be- 
ſides all Boroughs, Villages, Caſtles, Houſes, Mills, 
Sc. are alſo delineated the Mountains, Hills, Heights, 
Valleys, Plains, &c. on whick are figured Woods, 
Vineyards, Meadows, Arable Lands, Fens, &c. where 
are alſo mark'd the Brooks, Ponds, Marſhes, Springs, 
Sc. and generally all other remarkable Things. 

We mult firſt inſtruct our Pupils, in what Manner 
thoſe Things are repreſented in the Charts, either ge- 
neral, or particular, that they may be capable, after- 
wards, to find in all thoſe Charts, what relates to all 
the Parts of Geography. 

1. The Land and Sea are parted, in them, from 
one another, by Shadows, which diſtinguiſh the Coaſts 
of the Lands, from the Sea-ſhores. On the Land are 
mark'd the Cities, Towns, &c. and the Extent of 
Countries, as we have already obſerved. And in the 
Sea are marked the Shoals, Rocks, &c. that's to ſay, 
the Banks of Sand, by ſmall Points; and the Rocks, 
by ſmall Croſſes, in the general Charts; but in more 
particular ones, the uncover'd Rocks are figur'd by 
Tops of Rocks; and thoſe under Water, by ſmall 
Croſſes. 

2. The Cities are mark'd in the general Charts of 
the terreſtrial Globe of a whole Sheet, by a ſimple 
Round; in thoſe of the Globe of ſeveral Sheets, and 
in thoſe of the four Parts of the World of one, or 
ſeveral Sheets, the Round of the moſt conſiderable 
Cities, is adorned with ſeveral Towers: In leſs gene- 
ral Charts, as thoſe of a Region, or of a large King- 
dom, where ſeveral Cities are render'd bigger, the 
Capitals are diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt by their Big- 
neſs : In the Charts of a Province, of a whole Sheet, 
where all the Cities or Towns are mark'd, they are 
diſtinguiſh'd by their different Bigneſs into large, 
middling, and ſmall; and in the particular Charts, 
where all the Pariſhes are figured, the great Towns are 
commonly in Plan, or adorned with ſeveral Towers 
and Steeples; and the others in Proportion. The 


Market-Towns are figur'd bigger than the ſimple Pa- 


riſnes; and the Villages, which have a Pariſh-Church, 
are deſign'd by a Steeple, at the Top whercof there is 
a Croſs. 

3. The Mountains are marked with a great A, 
much eraſed, ſhadowed on one Side with ſmall Waves, 
to ſhew the Declivity of the Mountain. 

4. The Forefts and Moods, are figur'd by Heaps of 
young Trees. 

5. The Rivers, are Lines which run Serpent-wiſe. 

6. Bridges, are mark'd by two ſmall parallel Lines 
traced through the Rivers. 

7. Lakes are ſhadow'd, in the ſame Manner, as the 
Sea is parted from the Land. N 

8. Marſhes are repreſented by ſmall Waves, inter- 
mixed with ſmall Points and Herbs. 

9. The Extent of Regions, of Provinces, or of Ju- 

riſdictions, is incloſed with Points, which part them 
from the neighbouring Places, and thereby mark the 
Limits; the Frontiers of the whole Country in ge- 
neral repreſented in the Chart, are commonly large 
Points; and the Subdiviſions into Provinces, or Juriſ- 
dictions, are {mall Points. 
10. In ſome particular Charts of Biſhopricks, there 
are often mark'd Wind-Mills, Water-Mills, and Fords. 
AI ind. Mills, are figur'd by a St. Andrew's Croſs, 
or X, at the Top of the Spindle. — Water-Millv are 
deſign'd by a Round, croſs'd in the Middle. 


Note, That the general Chart of the terreſtrial Globe, 
: repreſents its Surface in Plan, according to the 
... Rules of Optick, and as if each Hemiſphere was 
- concave, though it be convex ; whence it happens, 


Croſs, a Biſhoprick; the Crozjer's-Staff, 


pire by Miles, 


Lapide, a ſeptimo 
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that the Middle of each Hemiſphere, ; 

with regard to the Extremities. nhl ws cten'd 
trary of what the Eye diſcovers, in conſide * 
Globe; the Middle whereof ring the 


ay appears bj 
the Extremities, becauſe of th SECT than 
of the Globe. ls, Roundneg 


In all Charts, either general or particular 
certain Characters or Marks, to ſome 
other conſiderable Places. Thoſe Charact 
for the Church, or the Temporality. 

In the general Charts, thoſe for the Chu 
— The double Croſs, an Archbiſhoprick 


ers are either 


rch ſignify - 
he the 2 
The Characters which relate to the — 
in the Governments of France: A Hand of Fol 
ſignifies a Parliament, or ſovereign Court“ Mice, 
marks a Chamber of Accompts, or Court of Aid "y. 
ſmall Round, or full Moon, at the Top of a — 
marks a Generality ; a half Moon, deſigns the Elec 
tions, or Receipt. 2 


In the Charts of Germany : —A ſpread Eagle, is put 


- to the Imperial Towns. 


A. H. I. P. Theſe Letters denote 
Monks, Imperial, and Principality. n Abbey of 

A. F . I. P. An Abbey of Nuns, Imperial, and 
Principality. 

A. H. I. An Abbey of Morks, Imperial. 

A. F. I. An Abbey of Nuns, Imperial, 

In the Charts of Poland: — The double Weather- 
Cocks, mark the Palatinates ; the ſample, denote the 
Chatellenies. 

In the Charts of Turky : —Two half Moms, mark 
a Beglerbeg, or general Government; and a half Moor 
denotes a Sangiac, or particular Government. . 

Each CHART has commonly a Scale of Leagues, 
or of Meaſures, uſed in the Places it repreſents. There 
are often joined to them thoſe of the neighbouring 
Countries, becauſe of the Frontier Places, or Limits of 
the Countries; but the thouſand geometrical Paces, 
60 of them making up a Degree, are almoſt always 
added to them, to ſhew of how many thouſand geo- 
metrical Paces the Leagues of each Country are com- 
— of ; and how many of thoſe Leagues are wanted 
or a Degree of Latitude. 

The general Charts, of the five Parts of the World, 
of a Sheet of Paper, have commonly no Scale at all, 
no more than thoſe which repreſent the great Regions 
of thoſe great Parts, the Degrees of Latitude being 
ſufficient to meaſure the Diſtances, as I'Il ſhew alter- 
wards. f : 

Geographers divide each Degree of Latitude into 
60 Minutes, and the Minutes into a thouſand Parts, 
which they call geometrical Paces, becauſe they ſerve 
to meaſure the Earth ; and theſe geometrical Paces 
ſerve for Rule, or Foundation, to make the Evalua- 
tion of all the different itinerary Meaſures, both An- 
tient and Modern, of every Country. | 

The itinerary Meaſures moſt common, and molt in 
Uſe among the Antients, were the Stadium, tac Mile, 
the Paraſange, the Schene, &c. : 

The Stadium was of 125 geometrical Paces,—The 
Mile, or 1000 Paces, is of 8 Stadia, or 1000 geome- 
trical Paces.—The League of the antient Gau!s, is of 
1500 geometrical Paces.— The moſt common =_ 
ſange is of 30 Stadia, or about 4000 geometrical 2 
ſome Paraſanges being from 20 to 60 Sas h 
Schæne, the moſt common, is of 40 wenn; 10 
make 5000 geometrical Paces, there being likewiſe 
ſome of 20, 30, 60, and 100 Stadia. 


The Stadium has been in Uſe in all the Places your 


there were Greek Colonies; and their Authors, ape 


rians, and Geegrephers, have ſeldom made 
any other Rees ut ro give the Diſtances of other 
Countrics, 

The Romans divided the Highways of their pd 
which they mark d each by a Stone ht 
Column ; whence their Authors exprels, — 
the Mile by the Word Lapis; laying, a tertio - 
Lapide; or ad lertiuu wy" 


ſeptimum Lapidem, i. e. at three Miles, at ſeven 
fte Per ans had alſo divided the Roads of their 
Empire by Paraſanges ; and the Egyptians introduced 
their Schanes among the neighbouring Nations. | 


This Variety of antient Meaſures, . and their Dif- 
F-rence, is one of the greateſt Difficulties thoſe who 


want, at preſent, to treat of the antient GeograpPy, 


meet with; becauſe antient Hiſtorians having not care- 
fully enough examined that Diverſity, have often gi- 
yen Diſtances greater or ſmaller than they were in 
eality. g 
. 15 he modern itinerary Meaſures, are Miles, Leagues, 
Werſts, Farſanges, Koſſes, Gos, Ly, Pu, Station, Jour- 
ney or Diete, and Hour. PW a 
Diſtances. are expreſſed , by Miles, in Great-Bri- 
tain, _ Italy, Germany,. Poland, and Hungary. — By 
Leagues, in France, Spain, Sweden, and Swilzerland ; 
= IWerſts, in Muſcovy; — the 1 are par- 
ticular to Pera; the Koſſes and the Gos, to In- 
doſtan ; the Ly and the, Pu, to China: They count 
by Stations, the Diſtances in Arabia, ſartam, and in 
the greateſt Part of Africa; among ſeveral People of 
America, by Journies. The Europeans count in the. 
Countries they poſſeſs out of Europe, by the Diſtances 
uſed in their own Countries: And the Uſe of reckon- 
ing by Hours, is not only received in Europe, but 
likewiſe in ſeveral Places of the other: Parts of the 
World. 50 8 | 
© Each Country has not only its particular Meaſure, 
but has them likewiſe of ſeveral Sizes; I'll only men- 
tion here , thoſe which are moſt in Uſe, and which 
call*d common. ee * 
The common Mile of 1aly conſiſts of 1000 geo- 
metrical Paces ; — the common Mile of England, is 
of 1250 ; the common Mile of Scotland and Ireland, 
is of 1500; —the common Mile of Germany, is of 
4000; — the common Mile of Poland of 3000; — 
and that of Hungary, of 6000. — The common League 
of France, is of 2400 geometrical Paces; the ſmall 
one of 2000, the great of 3000; and in ſome Places 
of 3500. -The common Spaniſh League, is of about 
3428 ; and thoſe of Sweden and Switzerland, of 5000. 
— The Werſt of Muſcevy, is but of 750 geometrical 
Paces ; — the common Farſang of Perfia, of 3000 3 
— the common Koſſe of the Indies, is of about 2400, 
or 2300; likewiſe the common French League; 
the Gos, is double the Res. -The Ly of China, is 
but 240 geometrical Paces; ten of which make the 
Pu, which contains likewiſe 2400 geometrical Paces, 
like the common French League. — The Japoneſe 


itinerary Meaſure, is of two Miles. —The ordinary 


Station, is of 20,000 geometrical Paces.— The Journey, 
or common Diete, is of 30,000 geometrical Paces; 
and an Hour's Walk, is of 3000. 

So that referring to the Degree of Latitude, all 
Sorts of Meaſures, by Means of thoſe Miles, I-have 
ſaid to be 60 for a Degree; the Degree of Latitude 
count 60 common Talian Miles, — 48 Engliſh Miles, 
— 15 German Miles; — 20 Miles of Hungary; — 25 
common, 30 ſmall, and 20 great French Leagues 
— 17s Spaniſh Leagues; — 12 Swediſh Leagues, and 
likewiſe of Switzerland ; — 80 Werſts of Muſcovy ; 
— 20 Farſanges of Perſia; — 25 Koſſes, and 124 of 
Indaſtan; — 250 Ly, and 25 Pu of China; —20 Iti- 
nerary Meaſures of” Japan. = td: 

The ſame Degree includes 3 Stations; the Value 
of two Journies, or Dietes, and 20 Hours-Walk. _ 

Beſides theſe common Meaſures, I have faid that 
each Country had ſome of different Bigneſs; the Eva- 
luation of which will be eaſily made, by Means of 
the 1000 geometrical Paces, or Minutes of the De- 


gree of Latitude, when thoſe different Meaſures are 
marked in the Scale, 


Nete, That thoſe who expreſs the Diſtances, by 
Leagues, or Miles, do not often conſider, that 
there are Leagues of 2000, of 2500, and of 3000 
geometrical Paces ; if they be French Leagues; that 
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.. Paces; if they be German Miles of only 1000, 12 5 


on 


and 3000, if they be Eng/6 Miles; and thus of the 


Mieaſures of other Countries | 


Among the French, who have travelled in the 


 Indoftan, ſorne ſay that the Koſſe'makes but half a 


French League; and others pretend, that it mukcs 
a whole League. The Engliſh put two Kae for 
an Engliſh Mile, — Some Dutch will have three 'Kojts# 
to make two German Miles; others put but two 


Koſſes for the Mile of the Low: Countries; but none 


of them determine which of the French Leagucs, 


which of the Engh/ſb, German, and Lou Countries- 


Miles, they underſtand, and which we have fald to 
be different in Bigneſs, therefore it is very difficult 


to determine the Diſtance" they pretend ta give; 


ſince there is a great Difference between ro Neſſes 


at 3000 geometrical Paces cach, and 00 Kofſes 
which are but of 2500, of 2000, or 1500, of f 50, 


of 1000; But tho”. there be Kaſſas, thus diffe- 


rent in Bigneſs, moſt of the Relations we have of 
thoſe Countries confound them, as if there was but 
one Sort of Koſſes, whereby Travellers give falſe 


— 


Diſtances, as it would be eaſy to prove by un in- 


finite Number of Inſtances; though I'll content my 


myſelf, here, to relate the Diſtance, which: the fa- 
mous Tavernier gives in his Relation of Surat to 
Goa. Thoſe: two Places are upon the ſame Coaſt, 


vhich runs from North to South; and differ 0 


— = 


of a Degree in Longitude. He puts between thoſe 


formed on che Map the Diſtances ami Poſition of 


thoſe two Places, on that Relation of Tavernier, 
had been accuſed-of Ignorance, and the Map comſi- 
der'd as falſe, by thoſe who have travelf d ſince in 
thoſe Countries. The Diſtances taken by Stations 
are no leſs uncertain, ſince thoſe Stations are only 


regulated by the Conveniency of Water-Carriages, 


which is not found every where on the Road, 
which render the Stations very unequlll. 

We ought to form the ſame Judgment of Jour- 
nies, or Dietes, which muſt be diſtinguiſhed into 
Journies of common Travellers, Journies of Cara- 
vans of Horſes, and Journies of Caravans of Ca- 
mels; and even all thoſe Sorts of Journies ate not 


: equal among themſelves, the Facility or Difficulty 
0 


the Roads, rendering them leſſer or greater. 
F. Marini, in his Relation, gives to the Tonguin, 
according to the common Opinion of the People of 
that Count 30 Journies in Length from South to 
North, and 20 in Breadth from Eaſt to Weſt; 
having ſaid before, that this Length is of 1 500 
Miles, and the Breadth of 600 Miles; wlence it 
appears, that the Author of that Relation gives 30 
Miles for each Journey; but as that Country has 
not above 13 Degrees of Latitude, which make but 


780 Miles, in a direct Line, it follows hence, that 


thoſe Journies muſt be but of 15 or 16 Miles, 
ſince, otherwiſe, the Tonquin would riſe to 35 De- 
grees of Latitude, which would contain two Fhirds 


of China, * 


. . = 


Though almoſt all Relations are full of ſuch Er- 


rors, ſeveral notwithſtanding tax the Maps of be- 
ing erroneous; and accuſe. Geographers' of Igno- 
rance, as if they were reſponſible for the Negligence 
of ſome Travellers, for the narrow Capacity of ſe- 


veral, and for the Ignorance of others. 


It is a eneral Rule, or: ache? 6? N 
there are Miles of 715, and 6000 geometrical in — e l 


Geography, that all Sorts of Charts, ſhould always 
12U have 
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have the North a-top, and conſequently the South at 
bottom, the Eaſt on the right, and the Weſt on the 
left Hand, Which done, it is not difficult to find 
the North by Eaſt, the South by Eaſt, the North by 
Weſt and the South by Weſt. | 

All Charts which are not diſpoſed thus, are leſs per- 
fe& than thoſe that are; though they be oriented, and 
will be defective and imperfect, if they are not 
oriented. 

A Chart is oriented when it has a certain ſmall Cir- 
cle, or ſimply a Croſs in ſome Place, with a Flower de 
Luce at the End, repreſenting the Needle of a Sea- 
_— 3 Which ought to be turned towards the 
e 

t is i to find preciſely t ngit 
of a 1 a general Chart of Plapiſphere 1 becauſe 
of the Curvity of the Meridians and Parallels, unleſs 
that Place be under the Equator, or under ſome Meri- 
dian. The ſame muſt be ſaid of the Latitude, unleſs 
it be under one of the Parallels, or under the 180th 
Meridian, - repreſented by the Circumference of the 
graduate Circle, which contains one Half of the Qari. 
There are certain particular Charts, in which the 


Meridians. and Parallels are repreſented, yet by curve . 


Lines; in this Caſe if the Latitude and Longitude of a 
Place cannot be found on the Planiſphere, or general 
Chart, Recourſe nauſt be had to the Globe. 


Note, That before we ſearch the Latitude and Longi- 
tude on the common Charts, we muſt take Notice 
that the Lines, divided by Degrees, which are on 
both Sides of thoſe Charts, repreſent two Meridians, 
or at leaſt their Diviſion into Degrees, which are 
thoſe of Latitude, and are worth each 20 great 
French Leagues. Beſides, that the Lines thus di- 
vided, in the ſame manner a-top, and at bottom, 
repreſent the Degrees of Tanin which are never 
worth more than 20 Leagues, unleſs they repreſent 
the Equator. Now for the Uſe of thoſe Charts. 


1. If we want the Longitude and Latitude of a 
Place, when the Equator is not in the Chart, a very 
tight Thread muſt be carried on that Chart, fo that it 
takes on the Place propoſed, and on Numbers of 
equal Degrees a-top, and at the bottom : Thoſe De- 
grees will be the Longitudes. If the tor be in 
the Chart, it may be uſed in lieu of one of thoſe Lines 
according to the Situation of the Place. 

If we want to know the Latitude of the ſame Place, 
we muſt carry that Thread always tight to that Place, 
ſo that it be parallel to the Lines a-top, or at bottom, 
and it will mark the Latitude on the Sides, 

Therefore it is eaſy to conceive, that a Place will 
be ealily found in the Chari, whoſe Latitude and Lon- 
gitude are known ; for in carrying two Threads, as we 
have obſerved, one on the Longitude, and the other 
on the Latitude, that Place will be found at their In- 
terſection. 

It is as difficult to find the Diſtance of two Places 
| 22 on the Planiſpberes or general Charts, whoſe 

eridians and Parallels are repreſented by curve Lines, 
as to know the Longitude and Latitude thereof; unleſs 
they be oriented, as we have heretofore mentioned; 
but in the common Charts it is found by the following 
Scale. 

If the Diſtance of the Places propoſed is longer 
than the Scale, the Compaſs muſt be opened of the 
Length of the Scale ; then applying one of its Limbs 
on one of the Places, that Opening muſt be tranſport- 
ed in a right Line, as many Times as are neceſſary 
to come at the other Place: And if the laſt Limb 
tranſported, does not fall juſt upon it, the Limbs of 
the Compaſs muſt be drawn nearer one another till it 
falls upon the Place; then that laſt Opening muſt be 
tranſported on the Scale to diſcover the Diſtance, 
that's to fay, the Number of Leagues it contains, 
which muſt be added to that of the Diſtances of the 
Scale taken at firſt. 

It the Diſtances of thoſe Places be leſs than the 
Scale; then that Diſtance muſt be taken and brought 
to the Scale: It there is no Scale, it muſt be carried 
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on the Lines divided into Degrees 


Sides of the Charts, then the De: which" are on the 


muſt be reduced into Leagues Brees it will contain 


for each Degree. rains. fo. Leagues 
I'll conclude here, what 1 had =Y 

univerſal Geography, and proceed t Het or hp or 

graphy, which I'll begin by the Diviſion of th. Gee. 

into four principal Parts, call'd Continents © Earth 

Among the four Continents, two are kn 

two of which we have but little Kno on, and 


The firſt and greateſt of the two —＋ 

is that we call Ours, the Antient, Superior 55 
and Ptolemaict Continent. It is call'd Our, Eaftern, 
we dwell in it; Antient, becauſe we have K becauſe 
by Hiſtory, for ſeveral thouſand Years; & nown it, 
cording to the Vulgar's Opinion, which * ri * 
occupy the ſuperior Part of the eaſtern Glob 9 
cauſe in the Maps of the terreſtrial Globe, in Ka. A 
miſpheres, it is placed Eaſtward of the firſt W 
And, laſtly, Ptolemaick, becauſe of the N 110 
Ptolemy, the firſt among the Antients who pa thus 
more gr Deſcription of it. Save a 

We call the ſecond Continent kno TYM 
nent, New, Inferior, Weſtern, 2 Te 2 
Indies. Other Continent, becauſe on the Surface * 
Globe, it is ſeparared from our Continent by whe a 
New, becauſe it was known to us but within two Cen. 
turies ; inferior, according to the Vulgar'; Opinio 
which believe it under ours; Weſtern, becauſe def by 
bed Weſtward of the firſt Meridian, in the terre, 
Globe ; America, of the Name of one of the firſt Na- 
vigators who diſcover' d it ; | and, laſtly, the Vulgat 
calls it Weſt-Indies, Indies becauſe its Riches equal thoſe 
of the true Indies; and Weſt, becauſe ſituated Weſt. 
ward of Europe. | 

A third Continent is ſuppoſed towards th | 

which may be call'd South ire Continent, with. *. 
to us, which is call'd Terra Auſtralis, Terra Incopnita, 
Magellanick Land, and Land of Quir. It is call'd 
Terra Auſtralis, becauſe ſituated towards the South, 
with regard to us; Incognita, or Unknown, from the 
little Knowledge we have of it; Magellanick, from 
Magellan, the firſt European who approached it; and 
Land of Quir, from Fernando Quir, the firſt who diſ- 
2 it, and gave us a more certain Knowledge 
of it. 
It will be eaſy to make a fourth Continent of the 
Arctict Land, if they be contiguous, and make a Body 
ſeparated from America ; and that Continent will be 
call'd Northern, or Arfick, from its Situation. 

Our Continent, is divided into three great Parts, viz. 
Afia, Africa, and Europe. 

The other Continent, call'd America, contains two 
Continents, the one call'd North-America, and the 
other South- America. 

The two other pretended Continents, are not well 
enough known to be divided into great Parts. 

From this Diviſion of the Continents into great 
Parts, I'll paſs to a Sub-diviſion of thoſe great Parts 
into their principal Regions, beginning by Europe 3 
which though the leſſer Part of our Continent, 1s not- 
withſtanding the nobleſt for its Temperature, Ferti- 
lity, and the infinite Numbers of its Inhabitants. 
Beſides, it is Europe which has formed the greateſt 
Men, whoſe Memory has been render'd immortal by 
their military Exploits, great Actions, &c. Greece has 
been Alexander's Cradle, Italy has produced the Cæſars, 
France, England, Spain, &c. a great Number of great 
Princes and Heroes. 


EUROPE. 


EvroPe, by its Situation, has a very ue 
temperate Air, the Earth produces all Sorts 0' + ch 
Vines, and Fruits in Abundance, and 1s covered W! 
an infinite Multitude of Cattle. : 1 

But to confine myſelf to my Subject (without — 
ſing myſelf with the Romances of the Origin 5 of 
rope) I'll ſay that this Part of the World is alm 


tirely 


a 
a 
0 
f 


uv gcuated in the Temperate Zone, extending from 
8 Degrees of Latitude towards 72 ; and from 
of Longitude to 39, ſo that it may have 800 gre 
ch Leagues from South to North; and'goo in its 
er Extent from Eaſt to Weſt. N 6 
It is confined; or limited at the North by the 
Sea z at the Weſt by the Weſtern Ocean; at the South 
by the Mediterranean; and at the Eaſt by the Archi- 
pelago, the Sea of Marmara, the Pont Euxine, the Li- 
ment, the Tanais, and by a Line drawn from the moſt 
Faſtward Curvature of that River, to the Gulph of the 
Icy Sea, "which is between the Streight of J/zigatz, 
and the Mouth of the River O. . 1 
Among the Rivers of Europe, we take particular 
Notice of the Danube in 7 = ; of the Wolga and 
Don, or Tanais in Maſeovy; of the Nieper and Wiſtula 
in Poland; and of the Oder, Elbe, and Rhine in Ger- 


"The moſt eaſy and natural Sub- diviſion of Europe 
(the Iſles included) is into nine Parts; three of which 
are towards the North, three towards the South, and 
three in the Middle of the ſix others. 

The three Northern Parts are: 1. The BRTT AN- 
Nick IsL ES, which contain the Kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 2. ScahpIx AVIA; contain- 
ing Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. 3. Muscovy, 
or White Ruſſia. _ PIE TY 

The three Parts which are in the Middle of Eu- 
rope, are: 1. FRANCE. 2. GERMANY, 3: Po- 
LAND. r 


The three Southern Parts, are: 1. SPAIN. 2. 


IrAL v. 3. Turxky in Europe, | e.. 

The three laſt Parts are Peninſule z the three in 
the Middle are contiguous: Of the three Northern 
Parts, the firſt is compoſed of ſeveral Iſlands ; the ſe- 
cond, of ſeveral Peninſulz ; and the third; is in the 
Main Land. 
I have included under the general Name Germany, 
as having always been Parts thereof, 

1. The Low-Countries, or Seventeen Provinces. 

2. The Switzers, and the Griſons. 2281 

I have alſo comprized under Turty in Europe, the 
Principalities which are tributary to it, viz. Tran/il- 
vanta, Moldavia, Little Tartary, &c. . 
Alſo Lorrain, and Franche Compte, under France 
Portugal, under Sram; and Savoy, under IT ALV. 


Note, That the Manners of the Europeans are diffe- 
rent, according to their different Countries; but 
they are generally witty, ſkilful, generous, and 
tractable ; and have not that Ferocity, and Bruta- 
lity, natural to the Inhabitants of the other Parts 
of the World: They are white, well-ſhaped, and 
agreeable. | = 


There are feveral Sorts of Governments in Curope, 
viz. The Monarchicat; as in France, Spain, &c. 
The Deſpotick ;, as in Turky, and Muſcouy; the i- 
ſtocratical ; as the Republick of Venice in Hay; the 
Democratical; as that of Switzerland, and of the U- 
nited Provinces. Others, which are a Mixture of 
Monarchy,- Ariſtocracy, and Democracy; as, in England, 
Germany, and Poland. | $a * 

The Monarchical State, is that govern'd by a ſole 
Sovereign. D 

The Deſpotick, is that where a Sovereign has Power 
of Life and Death over his Subjects, without any 
other Formality than his own Will © © 
The Ariftocracy, is that which is govern'd by the 
Nobles. . i 

The Democratick, is that where the Governors are 
choſen among the People. Ce ol 

There are ſeveral' Sorts of Religions profeſſed in 
Europe; though among ſo many there are but five 
principal, the others being only Lad or Sects of 
thoſe five. | | 

1. The moſt antient of the five is the CaTrorLick 

ELIGION 3 Which is the reigning one in France, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, part of Germany, Poland, &c. 
and in all that belongs in America, Ala and Africa, 
to the Crowns of France, Spain, Portugal, &c, 

"TS 
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r Poland, 8 
e 


tius falſe Patriarch of Conſtantinople, is „ in 
Dominibns of the Grand Seignor, in Muſcovy, 
ſome Parts of Poland. 


e Cat 064 Ads 1% ſe 
2. LuTuzR Ant, is ptöfeſſed in Germany, in 


Sweden, Denmark, &c. and is divided into ſeveral dif- 
ent rg gt en 


. Chieu, is protele in Great Britain, in 
C. 


Gti Rt vio id, which made aDivorce 
with the Roman Church to follow the Schiſm,.of Pho- 
| and in 


Europe has five enetal Languages, four of Which are 


* 


natural to its, Inhabitants, viz.” the Latin, Greet, Teu- 
tonick, Eſclavone; and a foreign one which they have 
received from Aſia, and which is. the Tartarian, under 


which is comprifed the Turkiſh Tongue, 
Note, That Europe has one Prince Eccleſialti three 


Emperors, ſeven Kings, fix Republicks,; and; more 


than three hundred Sovereign Princes; whoſe-E- 


ſtates are as Fiefs or Tributaries of ſuperior. Powers. 
© The Ecclefialtick Prince is the Por E, who. ſtyles 
himſelf Servus Servorum Dei. 4 

The three Emperors are, the Eur kEROR of Ger- 
mam, called Emperor of the Holy Empire. 
The Eme.zRoR of the Turks, who calls 1 


Sultan of the Ottomans, or Grand Seignor of the 


TIRES nods IN SIO 
The EmPeror of Muſcovy, who aſſumes. the 
Title of Emperor of the Two Ryſſias ;; vulgarly 
called Czar of Muſcovy. | - WO it 
The nine Kings are; 
The Mo CarisTiAan Kino, or King of France, 
who notwithſtanding the. vaſt Extent, of his Domi- 
_ hiohs, compoſed of ſeveral Soyereignties, viz. Bri- 
tau, Normandy, Biirgundy, Provence, Languedoc, 
&c. takes no other Title than that e Lang of 
France and Navarre. 105 1 I üdig 12 
The Car Hor iek Kine, or King of Spain. 
The Kino or GR RAT BRITAIx, or of Enplind. 
The Kine of Portugal. 261% M tee 
The Kix O of Sweden. 
The King of Denmarl. Pet 
The KINO of Poland, call'd Oribodo rn. 
The King of: Pruffia. | $47 uote 
And the King of Sardinia. * 
The fix Republicks, are thoſe, 
1. Of Venice. 2. Of Genoa. 3. Of Lucca in Haly. 


1 


4. Of the United Provinces. 5. Of tlie Switzers. 


*% 


— 


- 
N 


And 6. Of the Gri/ons, in Germany. 


The 300 ſubaltern Sovereign Princes, are of 

two Sorts, viz.  Eccleflaſticks and Laicks. "Mb 
Among the Eeclgfigficts are two Grand Maſters. 
1. The GRAND MASTER of the Knights of Malta. 

2. The GRAND MasTzR of the Teutonick Order. 
Four Archbiſhops, and the three firſt Eleckors of 
the Empire. | h ee e 
1. The AnxchEIsHor and ELER TOR of Mentz. 
2. The AxCuni$noy and ELECTOR of Trebes. 
3. The Axcnnisnoe and ELzcTor of Cologn. 
4. The AncnzERHor of Saltzbourg, © 
© © Twenty-two Biſhops, who are.. 
oh Munfer. 2. Paderborn. 3. Liege. 4. Worms. 
1 5; Pee 6. Straſbourg. 2. Baſil. 8. Hen, 9. 
Coire. 10. Briſeen. 11, Trente. 12, Conſtance, 


ee, 14. eee, 15, Paſo. 1 


Ratiſbon. 17. Richſtott, 18. Wurtzbourg. 19, 
| 22 20. Hidelſheim, 21. Oſnabrug. 22. 
| eck. | 4 


A GRAN Px ioR of Malta, who calls himſelf 


' Grand Prior of Germany. | * hu 
Several Aszors, that of Fulde, who has a greater 
Extent of Lands than any of the others. 
Several PR EvOSTIES, the moſt conſiderable of 


Which is that of Berchtelſpgaden, © 


Among the Laick Sovtr tics, are five Eo, 
1. The ELzcTor and Dukx of Bavaria. ö 


2. The ELzcrtor and Dukx of Saxony. 

3. The ELzcTok and Marquis of Brandebourg. 
4. The ELzcTok and CounT Palatine, © 
5. The ELgcTor and Dx E of Hanover, 


An 


f 
| 
| : 
| 
| 
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The ſeveral Dukes are tho 2 Newbourg, Weimar, 
Lunebourg, Brunſwick, Wirtemberg, Mecklenbourg, 
Lawembourg, Holſtein, &c. and all in, Germany. 

Thoſe of Savoy, Mantua, Modena, Parma, and 
ſeveral others whoſe Territories are of a leſſer Ex- 
tent, are in Italy, Pans 

That of Bouillon is between France and the Low- 
Countries. | | 

And that of Courland in Poland. 

Among the Marguiſſes, the moſt conſiderable are, 
thoſe of Baden, and Durlach, of Anſpach,. and of 
Culmbach in Germany. | 

And ſeveral in 7taly, but whoſe Territories are of 
a little Extent. | 

Several LAN DORAVESs, ſome of whom are 
Princes, viz. 6 | | 
The Laxnpcrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, and of Heſſe- 
Darmſtad. e 4 RI 

Several Princes, and the moſt conſiderable among 
them are, , 3 # 

The PRINCE of Anbalt in Germany. 
The PRIN Es of Monaco, of Soffarini, and of 

 Caftrllione in lay. Wh. 
Several Counts or Earls, among, whom thoſe who 
are Princes are, Ry ns 
Of Naſſau, Furſtemberg,  Weſt-Friſeland, Hoben- 
Zollern, and Amberg. 3 5 
Hiefides whom are, 4 5 

The Cn am of the Little-Tartary. - 

The Vaivodes of Tranſilvania, Valachia, Moldavia, 
and of Ukrania. . ET 3 

And the Republick of Racvsa. — This Repub- 
lick, and the five laſt Princes, are Tributaries of 


* & 


„ =# 


the Ottoman Empire. 1 

At preſent I'll enter into a more particular Deſcrip- 
tion of all the different Dominions and States, Europe 
is divided into; beginning by the Kingdom of France, 
(not through Partiality) but as acknowledged by all 
the other Sovereigns and Princes, as the firſt in Rank; 
and repreſented by all Authors, even the moſt partial, 
and moſt prejudiced againſt the French Nation, as the 
moſt fertile, moſt agreeable, and moſt powerful of all 
Europe, LTP | 

F RA N OA. 


FRANCE, is ſituated in the Middle of the tempe- 
rate Zone, between the 42 and g1 Degree of Lati- 
tude, extending from the 15 Degree 30 Minutes of 
Longitude to the 29th; ſo that it may have 180 
great Leagues from South to North, and 170. in its 
greateſt Extent from Eaſt to Weſt. It is limited at 
the North by the Britiſb Channel and the Low Coun- 
tries; at the Eaſt by Lorrain, Franche Compte, Savoy, 
and Piedmont, from which it is ſeparated by the Alps; 
at the South, by the Mediterranean, and the Pyre- 
neans, which ſeparate it from Spain; and at the Weſt 
by the Ocean. — Its Climate is mild and very healthy; 
the Soil fertile in Corn, Wine, Fruit, and Hemp: 
There are found in it beautiful Meadows, large Fo- 
reſts, and agreeable Plains cover'd with numerous 
Flocks of Oxen, Sheep, Goats, Horſes, Sc., and A- 
bundance of Game of all Sorts, as Harts, Deers, wild 
Boars, Hares, Rabbets, Pheaſants, Partridges, Wood- 
cocks, Plovers, Quails, &c.— Thefe are found in its 
Boſom, Mines of Iron, Lead, and other Minerals. 
Towards the South, ſeveral Springs of Mineral Wa- 
ters; a great Number of Quarries of Marple, and 
other very good Stones fit for Building; and likewiſe 
of very fine Slates; a great Abundance, of very good 


Salt is made on the Coaſts, where are fiſhed all Sorts 


of the moſt delicious Fiſhes; in a Word, , France pro- 
duces all that can be deſir'd for a delicious Life; 
and it is obſcrv'd, that all that grows in it is excel- 
lently good. | Foes. 
France is bathed with a great Number of Rivers, 
four of which deſerve a particular Notice, viz. the 
Loire, the Seine, the Garonne, and the Rhgne, and 
have all their Source in it, except the laſt, which 
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An ARCHDUKE of Auſtria. 
A GREAT Dok 4 1 
2 


has its in the Mount St. Cetbard, in 

of the Griſons, and es thro che Country 
— 8 NN 0081 the Lake of Ge 
France is divided into twelve( ac! 

which, viz. Picardy, —j 1 four of 
and Champagne, are ſituated at the North o : 0 France, 
Loire, and towards the River Seine, exc C River 
which 1s yet more North than the other = te fiſt 
of Britanny, Orleanois, Burgundy, and 6 Thoſe 
in the Neighbourhood of the Lo; Naos, ate 


thers are at the South of the — ran "a 


Guyenne and Languedoc, towards th » VR, 
phint and Provence, Eaſtward of = ran = * 
„one to. 
The Metropolis of the Kingdom of Ban e i 
* 


7 
River Seine; it is eſteemed one of the * on the 


NN ̃ inen dis arreſt, beſt in. 

* Nee and or e Cities of the whole 
PaRIs is honoured with a Parliamen 

the Accompts, a Court of Aides, a Me. wanker of 
the Finances, c. and with an Archiepi 00 _ of 
It is adorn'd with the. firſt Univerſity of the 1 * 
and one of the moſt famous; and with two alutr d, 
Academies, embelliſhed with a great Number rious 


fine Churches, Palaces, and other — of very 


te, That the French 2K. 
ſote, That the French are witty, active, qu 5 
terous, induſtrious, ci for Ns. — — 
Sciences, and very good and loyal Subjects. They 
are polite and agreeable in their Converſation fi. 
cere in their Words, courteous to the Ladies bu 
inconſtant: They receive Foreigners with 2 New 
Affability, and they are ſo brave, that ever ſince 
the firſt Eſtabliſhment of the French Monarchy: 
they have always been the Terror of their 3 
and the greateſt Hope of their Allies. A French 
Author is pleaſed to ſay, that it is eaſy to judge of 
the Merit of the French, by obſerving the implaca- 
ble Jealouſy Foreigners have conceived againſt them. 
on they have never received from them but g00d 
Offices. Avon Bt | — 5 


France is govern'd by a v werful King, and 
the Crown is ereditary A his Houſe with this Part 
cularity, that none but the legitimate Iſſue Males can 
pretend to it, all Females being excluded. 

There are twelve Parliaments in France, ever ſince 
the Conqueſt of Franche Compte ; twenty three Genera- 
lities, or Bureaux of the Finances; and fourteen Uni- 
verſities, whoſe Seats Pll mark in the particular Diſ- 
courſe of the Cities where they are eſtabliſhed. 

It is pretended that the Parliament of Paris was in- 
ſtituted by Pepin, Charlemagne's Father; and that it 
was ambulatory, till Philip the Fair rendered it ſeden- 
tary in 1302. The Courts of Juſtice of the Ie de 
France, of Picardy, Champagne, Orleannois, and Hon- 
nois, reſort thither. 

That of Tboulouſe was inſtituted by the ſame Philip 
the Fair, in the ſame Lear; and rendered ſedentarj 
under Charles VII. in 1443. 

That of Rouen was inſtituted by the ſame Charles VII. 
in the ſame Year ; and made ſedentary in 1503. under 
the Reign of Louis XII. | 

That of Grenoble was inſtituted ſedentary by the lame 
Charles VII. in the Year 1453. 

That of | Bourdeaux was inſtituted ſedentary by 
Louis XI. in 1462. : 

That of Dijon was inſtituted ſedentary by the lame 
King in 1476. Ss XII 

That of Alx was inſtituted ſedentary by Louis XII. 
in 1501. | oy. 

That of Rennes in Britanm was inſtituted ſedentary 
by Henry II. in 1553. 

Thar of Pau in Bear was inſtituted ſedentary by 
Henry I. King of Navarre, in 1519. 

That of Mo was inſtituted ſedentary by Louis XII. 

in the Year 1663. 


That of Tournay was inſtituted ſedentary by the lte 


King Louis XIV. in 1669. 


That of Dole in Franche Compte inſtituted * 


1 a 
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: ' 
the Year —— and rendered ſedentary by Philip. the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy, in the Year 1422. it is at 

preſent transferred to Beſangon. 

Note, Thar the Parliaments in France, are not of the 
fame Nature of the Parliament of England; they 
are on the contrary quite different, ſince the French 

| Parliaments have no Share in the Government of 
the State, nor ever had, otherwiſe than as they 
are to regiſter the Edits the King iſſues out, for 
the Levy of Taxes; they have the Privilege to 
make Remonſtrances, when they find thoſe Edicts 
too oppreſſive. Thoſe Parliaments are only Courts 
for he Adminiſtration of Juſtice, and judge, In 

Dernier Reſſort, in their ſeveral Diſtricts; though 

one may appeal from every one of them to the 

King's Council, in civil Matters; and their Sen- 

tences of the Criminals are executed without any 

Confirmation from the King. Thoſe Parliaments 

are all compoſed of Noblemen, moſt of them 

of very antient and illuſtrious Families; and all of 
them Perſons of conſiderable Eſtates. The Par- 
kament of Paris, is called the Court of the Peers; 
becauſe the Princes of the Blood, and all the Peers 
of France, both Eccleſiaſtick and Laick, have their 

Seats in it. 

From this I'll paſs to a particular Deſcription of the 
twelve Governments of France, heretofore mention'd, 
beginning by that of Picardy. 

PicaRDY was once Part of the antient Belgick 
Gaul, and no Author can ſay, with any Certainty, 
whence it has borrowed the Name Picardy. — It ex- 
tends 44 from Eaſt to Weſt ; from between 
the Capelle and Rocroy, to the Mouth of the River 
Breſlo, which parts it from Normandy ; and 34 from 
South to North, from the Bauvoiſis to Calais. It 
confines at the Eaſt with Champaigne, at the Weſt 
with the Je de France, at the North with the Britiſh 
Sea and Normandy. | 

Its Soil is very fertile in Corn, Fruit, and Paſture, 
but it produces little or no Wine. Its greateſt Rivers 
are, the Oiſe, which receives the Serre; the Somme; 
the Awhie, and the Canche, The two firſt are to- 
wards the Eaſt, and the three others run towards the 
Weſt, where they diſembogue into the Sea. 


Note, That in the Government of Picardy is included 
the Artois; to which muſt be added, the Conqueſts 
made in Flanders, and Hainault. 


Picardy is divided into ſeven ſmall Provinces, which 
keep the following Order: — The Tierache, which is 
in the Neighbourhood of the Rivers Oiſe and Serre: 
The Vermandois, Santerre, Amienots, which are Picardy 
itſelf, and the Ponthieu on the Courſe, and round 
about the River Somme :— Then the Boulenois, to which 
is added, what is called the Pats reconguis, with the 
Principality of Ardres, which is more advanced to- 
wards the North, between the Sea and Artois. 

AMIENS, is the Capital of the whole Province; 
which is a very antient and fair City, very well forti- 
hed, according to the antient Method of fortifying. 
It is honoured with an Epiſcopal See, a Mint, a 
Bureau of Finances, and a Preſidial. 
 AnRas on the Scarpe, is the Capital of Artois ; it 
is an Epiſcopal City, and very well fortified. 


Note, That the Picards are Men of Letters, very good 
Soldiers, but a little too hot-headed. 


* 1 of Picardy is deſcribed in the fol- 
e RO 
Mort, Nabe „including Perone, Mandidier, Roye, 
eons Lops ms Gm 
1 — including Guiſe, La Fere, Vervins, 


5. Poxrhizu, including Abbeville L 
Rue, Monſtreuil, Cretoy. 4 8 * ; 
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6. Bovtonnos, including Boulogne, Biſhop, E- 
taples. | R 

12 Pars RE cON Is, including Calais, Guiſhes, A 
dres, Principality. | 

8. AR Trois, , including Arras Biſhop. Heſtlin, Bu- 
paumes, Lens, St. Venant. | 

9. Fravpasrs, which includes Dunkirk, Gravalins, 
Liſle, Courtray, Douay, Audenarde. 

2 HainauLlT, including Le Queſnoy, Landrecy, 

NormaAnDY, which is the next Government. (thus 
called from the People of the North who came to 
ſettle there) once call'd Weſtern Nenſtria, is ſituated 
on the Britiſh Ocean; and may have 62 Leagues from 
Eaſt to Weſt; that's to ſay, from Aumale, to the 
weſtern Coaſt of the Coutantin. . 

It confines with the Brits Sea, at the North an 
Weſt; with the Ve de France, at the Eaſt; and wich 
the Perche, and Maine, towards the South. 

This Province has loſt a great deal of its Luſtre, 
and of the Authority it had in the Time of its an- 
tient Dukes, who were ſovereign Princes; and fo 
powerful, that they have often maintain'd long Wars 
againſt the Kings of France, of England, and other 
Princes. | 

This Country abounds in Corn, Cattle, Woods, and 
Fruits, eſpecially Apples, of which the Normans make 
excellent Cyder, which is their common Drink. There 
are found in it ſeveral Mines of Iron; and Fiſh is {6 
common, that it is almoſt given for nothing. 

The principal Rivers of Normandy are the Seine, 
into which diſembogae the Eure, and the Rille, which 
hides. itſelf under Ground for the Space of a League, 
near Beaumont Le Rager; the Orne, which paſſes at 
Caen; and the Vire, which paſſes: at St. La, and parts 
the Biſhoprick of Coutance that of Bayeux. 


Note, That the Normans have always been very war- 
like ; which is confirmed by the Conqueſts of Wii. 
liam Duke of Normandy, who made himſelf King 
of England; and by thoſe of the Children of Haute 
ville Cuiſchard, who render'd themſelves Maſters of 
Calabria, Naples, and Sicily. They are very cun- 
ning and crafty, and do not ſubmit themſelves 
willingly to foreign Laws, but live under the antient 
Policy which they defend obſtinately : They are 
very litigious, and are accuſed of not keeping their 
Word ; otherwiſe they have a vaſt deal of Wit, 
and are very pious, | 
The Government extends no further than that Pro- 

vince, which is divided into Higher and Lower Nor- 

mandy. The Higher contains the Balliwicks of Ron 

Evreux, Caux, and Giſors. The Lower, thoſe of 

Caen, Alangon, and Coutance. It is ſubdivided into 

ſeven Diocetes, the Epiſcopal Cities whereof are, 

Rouen, Lifieux, Bayeux, Coutance, Avranche, Sez, 

and Evreux, The firſt four are found in this Order, 


on the Britiſh Channel, going from Eaſt to Weſt. 


The three others are Southward of theſe, and are 
found in their Order returning from Weſt to Eaſt, 

The Dioceſe of Rowen contains four ſmall Countries, 
called Caux, Bray, Normand Vexin, and Raumois, In 
the Country of Caux there is the Eſtate of Tvetor, 
which, certain Authors pretend, was erected into a 
Kingdom in the Year 534, by King Clotaire, for Re- 

ation of the Homicide committed by him, on the 

erſon of Walter Lord of Ivetot, whom he killed in 
the Church on Good Friday ; but that Opinion is not 
approved, 

At the Weſt of Contance, are ſeen the Iſles of Fer- 
ey, in 18 Deg. 10 Min. Longitude, and 49 Deg. 
20 Min. Latitude; of Guernſey, in 17 40“ Longit. 
and 49 3o' Latitude; and ſeveral other ſmall ones, 
in the Neighbourhood of theſe two. Theſe Ifles be- 
long to the King of England, and may have each 14 
or 15 Leagues in Circuit. | 

The Capital of Normandy is Roven, built on the 
River Seine, and is eſteemed one of the moſt Trading 
Cities of all France: It has an Archiepiſcopal See, a 
Parliament, a Mint, and a Generality of Treaſurers, 
12 X CAEN 
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Cazn, paſſes for the ſecond City of Normandy ; 

and is honour'd with a Bureau of Finances, and an 

Univerſity. 

The Government of Normandy, is divided in the 
following Manner : 

1. The Archbiſboprick of Roven, vexin Nor- 
MAND, Which contains, Rowen Archbiſhop. Ponte-de- 
Larche, Giſors. 

2. Roumois, containing Quillebeuf, Montfort. 

3. Cavx, containing Dieppe, Havre, Caudebec, St. 
Valery. 

4. Bray, containing La Ferti, Gournay, Fleury. 

5. The Biſboprick of L1s1zux, containing Liſieux, 
Honfleur, Pont-P Eveque, Bernay. 

6. The Biſboprick of Bayt ux, containing Bayeux, 
Caen, Vire, Torigny. | | 

7. The Biſhoprick of CouTAance, containing Cou- 
tance, St. Lo, Granville, Carentan, Harfleur, Valogne, 
Cherbourg. | 

8. The Biſboprick of Ave ancue, containing Av- 
ranche, Mont St. Michael, Pont. Orſon, Mortain, Eu, 

9. The Biſhoprick of Sez, containing Sez, Alengon, 
Falaiſe, Argenton. 

10. The Biſhoprick of Evxx ux, containing Evreux, 
Beaumont Le Roger, Bretheiiil, Nonancourt, Rugles, 
Lire, Vernon. | 

The next Government is that of the ISLE DE 

France, which is compriſed between the Rivers of 
Seine and Marne. Its Extent is of 35 Leagues from 
Eaſt to Weſt; that's to ſay, from Neufcbatel on the 
Aixne, to Giſors; and as much from North to South, 
from Neyon to Courtenay, in Gatinois. 
. It confines, Northward, with Picardy ; Eaſtward, 
with Champagne, and Brie; Southward, with the Ga- 
tinois, and Beauſſe; and Weſtward, with Normandy. 
The Soil is very fertile, in moſt excellent Corn, 
produces Wine and Fruits in Abundance : It is diver- 
ſified with pleaſant Plains, agreeable Meadows, and 
large Foreſts, which abound with all Sorts of Game. 

The principal of its Rivers are, the Seine, which 
receives the Marne, and the Oyſe, ſwell'd with the 
Waters of the Aixne, which paſſes at Soiſſons; and of 
the Terrain, which bathe the Walls of Beauvois. 

There are diſtinguiſh'd in this Government ten 
ſmall Countries, which have been diſmember'd from 
Champagne, Beauſſe, Normandy, and Picardy. In the 
firſt, between the Marne and the Seine, has been taken 
the French Brie : In the ſecond, between the Seine and 
the Road of Chartres, the Hurepois, with Part of the 
Gatinois ; between the ſame Road of Chartres and the 
ſame River, the Mantoan : In the third, between the 
Rivers Seine, Ohe, and Epte, the French Vexin, which 
is parted from the Normand Vexin, by the laſt of theſe 
three Rivers. Laſtly, in the fourth, in the Neigh- 
bourhood of the Terrain, has been taken the Bauvoiſis; 
between the Oyſe and Marne, the Valois; in the Neigh- 
bourhood of the Aixne, the Soiſſonois; beyond the ſame 
River the Laonnois, with the Quarter of Noyon, which 
is beyond the Oy/e. 

The Capital of the Government of the e de France, 
is Paris; the next to it is Soiſſons, a very antient City 
and a Biſhoprick, ſituated on the River Aizne ; next 
to this is Laon, alſo an epiſcopal City, whoſe Biſhop 
is eccleſiaſtick Peer of the Kingdom. Bauvois, on the 
River Terrain, and Noyon, near the Oyſe, have their 
Biſhops, Counts and Peers Eccleſiaſtick of France. 
F The Government of the Je de France is divided 

1s : | | | 

1. The IsLT pt France contains, Paris, Arch- 
biſhop. St. Denis, Montmorency. 

2. The FRENCH BRIE, containing Lagny, Brie 
Comte Rol ert, Roſoy, Villeneuve, St. George. 

3. HuxErois, containing, Melun, Corbeil, Ferte- 
alais, Fontainebleau. 


4. GaT1xo1s, containing Nemours, Dourdans, Courte- 
nay, Moret, Monchery, | | | 

5. ManToax, containing Mant, St. Germain, Poiſſy, 
Meulan, Montfort-Clamaecy, 


6. The Fxxncu Vexin, containing Pontoiſe, Mag- 
ny, Chaumont. 7 | | 
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7. Bauvois1s, containing Beauvois, Biſhop, Cie 
mont, Gerberoy, Merlon. | [ 
8. VaLois, containing Crefy, Senlis Biſhopri 
Ferte-Milon, Pont Sainte 22 Villers-Cotterets. 

. S018580N01s, containg Soiſſons Biſhop, Comp; 
Reine, Valle, Fere. n. 

10. Laoxois, containing Laon Biſhop. Coucy, N 
D. de Lieſſe, Neyon Biſhop. Chauny. pot 

CHAMPAGNE, the next Government, was antient- 
ly a Country famous for the Grandeur of its Counts 
who poſſeſſed it in.Sovereignty, and were ſo powerful 
that they have maintained long and difficult Wars 
againſt the Kings of France, and Burgundy ; and ſo no- 
ble, that thoſe ſame Kings have contracted ſeveral Al. 
liances with them. 

It is called Champagne, from its beautiful and 
Extent. It extends more than 46 es from Weſt 
to South by Eaſt, from Lagni, in the Province of 
Brie, to Bourbon les Bains, in the Baſſigni; and 54 
from South to North, that is to ſay from Ravieres in 
the Senonois to Rocroy. 

Fhe Soil is almoſt eyery where white and chalky, 
and produces no other Corn than Rye; but it abounds 
with delicious Wines; there are but few Foreſts to- 
wards the South, but they are pretty frequent to- 


. wards the North: and there are found in it ſeveral 


Mines of Iron. 
Its principal Rivers, are, the Seine, which receives 
the Jonne and Aube; the Marne, Aixne, and Veſle. 

This Government includes the Champagne and the 
Brie. The Champagne is divided into Higher and 
Lower Champagne; the firſt comprehends the Territo- 
ries of Chalons, of Rheims, the Parthois, Rethelois, 
and what is towards the North, viz. the Principality of 
Sedan, and of Raucourt, and the Revdty of Donchery : 
The other includes the Territory of Troyes, the Val- 
lage, and the Baſſigny, to which is added the Sennonois. 

Troyes, on the Seine, is the Capital of the whole 
Province ; it 1s adorned with an epiſcopal See and a 
Mint. | 

Raz1ms, has its Archbiſhop, firſt Duke and Peer 
of France, who has the Honour to anoint the Kings 
of France. It has beſides a famous Univerſity. 
LANORES, Capital of the Baſſigm, has alſo its Bi- 
ſhop, Duke, and Peer. 

CHAALONs, on the Marne, has its Biſhop, Count, 
and Peer. 

Sins, on the Jonne, has its Archbiſhop, who ſtiles 
himſelf Primate of the Gauls. This City is very an- 
tient, and was very famous in Cæſar's Time. 

The Province of Bz1z, is ſituated between the Seine 
and the Marne, and may have 10 or 12 Leagues in 
Length and Breadth, + | 

Its Soil is not of an equal Goodneſs, for near Cham- 
pagne, and towards Chateau Thierris, it produces pret- 
ty good Wine; and towards the Je de France, the 
Wine is coarſe. -. It produces every where pretty good 
Corn, and very good Fruits. The Country 1s very 
pleaſant, and one may ſpend agrecably his Time there 
in Hunting. 

The Brie is divided into three Parts, which are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the Names of the Higher and Lower 
Brie, or Country of Gallevelle, where are Gandelu, 
Montmor, Theſmes, Orbay, &c. | 

Mz aux, near the Marne, is the moſt conſiderable 
among the Cities of the Higher Brie; it is very an- 
tient, and honour'd with an epiſcopal See, and a 

CuATEAU THitky, on the fame River bears the 
Title of Dutchy, and paſſes for the Capital of the 
Higher Brie. It is adorned with a Bailliwick, and a 
Preſidial. a : 

Provins, on the ſmall River Vourie, is received, 
by ſeveral, for the Capital of the whole Province. It 
is ſituated in the Lower. 3 
F The Government of Champagne is divided in the 

ollowing Manner ; AE 

I. el containing Troyes Biſhop. 7 at- 
ſur-ſeine, Mery, Rameru, Plan, Chaalons Biſnop, 


Epernay, Ay, * | 2. RuzMo019 
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2. Ruxmors, containing Rheims Archb. Cormicy, 


Fiſmes, Geneville, Machaut. | | 
3. PzxTHo1sS, containing Perthes, Vitry le Francois, 
Larzicourt, Sainte Menbon. 


4. RETHELo1s, containing Rhetel, Mezieres, Charle- 
ville, Rocroy, Sedan, &c. | 

5. VALLAGE, containing, St, Dizier, Joinville, 
Brienne, Vignoris, Barſur-Aube, Clervauxe Abbey. 

6. Bass IN, containing Langres Biſhop. Chau- 
mont, Lufy, Nogent le Roy, Bourbon les Bains. 

7. SENNONOIS, Sens Archb. S. Julian du Saut, S. 


Hlorentin. Tonnerre Biſhop. Chutles. 


8. Brit CHAMPENOISE, containing Provins, 
Meaux Biſhop. Chateau, Thierry, Colomieres, Sezanne, 
Montereau. | 
The next Government is that of BRITAINE, or 
BrITANNY.. | 


Note, That after Maximus had uſurped the Empire, 
and the Army he commanded in England had pro- 
claimed him Emperor, Conan, one of his moſt fa- 
mous Captains, who had powerfully ſupported him 
in that great Enterprize, received ſoon the Recom- 
pence of his Services; the Emperor gave him Bri- 
tain, of which he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed 
King, in the Year 700. (ſo that had this Monarchy 
ſubſiſted it had been the moſt antient in Europe) 
his Succeſſor quitted that noble Title in 878, under 
the Reign of Louis the Stoterer, King of France, 
to take the Quality of Earls. Afterwards they were 
made Dukes and Peers of France in 1250. and be- 
came very powerful by their great Alliances ; there 
have been ten Dukes which have poſſeſſed it from 
that Time to the Year 1488, in which died the laſt 
Duke Francis II. leaving only a Daughter, Anne 
of Britain, which having been married, firſt to 
Charles VIII. then to Louis XII. Kings of France, that 
Dutchy in the Year 1532. was annex'd to the Crown 


by the Marriage of Madame Claudia of France, her 


eldeſt Daughter, with Francis I. who had for Iſſue 
Henry II. who, properly ſpeaking, was the firſt Duke 
of Britain among the Kings of France. © © 

BRITAIN, was called antiently Aremorica, from 
the Britiſh Word Armor, Sea, the Province being 
ſituated upon the Sea, Some pretend that its new 
Name of Britain was given to it by ſome People of 
Great Britain, which came to ſettle in it; but it is 
a groſs Miſtake, ſince it is certain that it was called 


Britain, even in the Time of the firſt Emperors, 


as Pliny witneſſes it in his Deſcription of the Gawls : 
And if we believe the Venerable Bede, born in Eng- 
land, who flouriſhed in Pepin's Time, he aſſures us 
that the Iſle of Great Britain, before called Al- 
BION, was ſince called Britain by the Gauls Britans, 
who had render'd themſelves Maſters of it, long 

before Julius Cæſar; and being afterwards expelled 
from Great Britain by the Saxons, returned into 
their native Country. | 


The Province of Bar AN may have about 60 © 


Leagues from 
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conſiderable but at their Mouth. | 
Note, That the BziToxs have always been a very 
warlike Nation, and have atchieved ſeveral great 
Feats of War, both againſt the Goths 'and againſt 
the French. They are very ſincere, hoſpitable and 
courteous to Foreigners; love Mirth, Pleaſure, 
and good Chear. The Nobility live in an elegant 
and ſplendid Manner : The Britons are very jealous 
of their Liberty, though they have loſt it ever ſince 
the Reunion of the Province to the Crown of 
France; and the ſeveral Efforts they have made 
from Time to Time to recover it, have always 
proved vain. It is true, to keep the Remembrance 
that they were once a free People, they are per- 
mitted to act once in two Years, a certain Farce, 
which they are pleaſed to call the Aſſembly of the 
States of the Province, and which is in fact, a 
Shadow of their antient Government, which was 
the ſame as the Engliſh Government. There the 
Nobility, Clergy, and Commons, are ſuppoſed to 
meet to conſult the Good of the Province; and 
there every Nobleman has a deliberative Vote, and 
can put a Negative upon any Thing that's tranſact- 
ed; but it is not much to his Advantage to do it, 
on Things propoſed in favour of the Court; for 
though that Aſſembly is ſuppoſed to be free, and 
not at all oyer-awed by a ſuperior Power, the King 
is as abſolute there, as he is at Verſailles; and if any 
Nobleman has the Temerity to oppoſe his Will, he 
is ſoon ſent to change Air. Notwithſtanding which 
the Britons are very loyal Subjects, and are never 
better pleaſed but when the Occaſion offers to ex- 
de their Lives, and ſpend their Fortune in the 
ing's Service; though they were not beloved by 
the late King Louis XIV. who was always very 
backward in promoting them to any conſiderable 
Poſts in the i or rewarding them for their 
Services. No Province in the Kingdom can 9 
duce ſo antient a Nobility as Britain can; of which 
the Britons are not a little proud. Our Parliament, 
for the noble Extraction of its Members, their per- 
ſonal Merit, ae Fortune, Sc. is the moſt il- 
luſtrious of the whole Kingdom. Our Enemies ac- 
cuſe us of being addicted to love Wine to Exceſs, 
but that ſcandalous Reflection is without Foundation, 
ſince there is no Parts of the Kingdom of France 
where that Vice is leſs prevailing than among us; 
though we are not without Imperfection; for we 
are obſtinate, violent, and too quarrelſome. | 


The Government of BriTAain is confined to the 
ſole Province, which is divided into High and Lot, 
one towards the Eaſt, and the other towards the 
Weſt, It is particularly divided into nine Biſbopricts, 
or Receipts, which are, Rennes, Dol, St. Malo, St. 
Brieu, Treguier, St. Paul de Leon, Quimper Corantin, 
otherwiſe Cornowaille, Rennes, and Nantes. The firſt fix 
are found in this Order, going from Eaſt to Weſt on 
the Britiſh Sea; and the three others Southward of 


to Weſt, from beyond Yitrzy, to theſe ſituated alſo of the Sea of Gaſcony, returning from 


the Point of Conquet : And 40 from South to North, Weſt towards the Eaſt. 


from the Iſland Bouin, to the Mouth of the River 
Couenon, towards Mont St. Michael. 


RENNEs,. on the River Villaine, is the Capital of 
ritain, it has an Epiſcopal See, a Parliament, and a 


It confines Eaſtward with Anjou and Maine, ad- Mint. | 


vancing towards the Weſt, as a Peninſula into the 
Ocean, which confines it on the other Sides. 


NanTEs, on the Loire, is a very celebrated and 
antient City, adorned with a Biſhop's See; a Chamber 


Its Soil abounds in excellent Paſtures and Cattle, of Accompts, a Bureau of Finances, a Mint, and a 
which gives delicious Butter, which is ſent as far as Univerſity. 


Paris, and fold there at a dear Rate. It 
Corn of all Sorts, Line and Fruits in great 


roduces 
ntity, 


St. Maro, a very ſtrong Sea Port, is an Epiſcopal 
See. There are a great Number of other very conſi- 


and but little Wine. A vaſt Abundance of Salt is derable Cities and Towns in Britain, viz. . Dinan, 
made on the Coaſts, where there are fiſhed Plenty of St. Brieu, Guingamp, Lanion, Pontivi, Landerneau, 


excellent Fiſh, This Province is provided with the 


beſt Ports of the whole Kingdom of France : And the 


Britons carry on a great Commerce of Butter, Linnens 
of all Sorts (ſome of which equal in Beauty and Good- 
neſs the beſt Hollands) Brandy, Ropes, Salt, &c. 

The principal Rivers Britain is bathed with are, 
the Loire, the Villaine, which receives the Ouſte, Bla- 


vet, Aufeen, Trieux, and Rance; theſe two laſt are Fougeres, Antrim. 


Morlaix, Breſt, Quimper Corantin, Quimperle, Auray, 
Guerande, Le Croific, Vannes, Maleſtroit, Ploermel, 
Vitrey, Maſchcoul, &c. | 
The Government of BxITAIx is divided in the fol- 
lowing Manner. | | 5 
HIOHER BRITAIx. 


The Biſboprict of RxxN RES, contains Rennes, Vitrey, 
* 
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The Biſboprick of NN Ss, contains Nantes, An- 
tenis, Chateau-Briant, Ouerande Machecou, Cliſſon, 
Roche-Bernard. Las 08 
The Biſboprick of. ST. Mato, contains St. Malo, 
Dinan, Jocbelin, Montfort. 
The Biſboprick of Dol x, contains Dole only. 
The Biſboprick of ST. Bx1zv, contains St, Brien, 
Pontrieu, Quintin, Jugon, Lamballe. 
LowER BRIT AIN- | 
The Biſboprick of TRROVUIER, contains Treguier, 
Morlaix, Guingamp, Lannion, Garleſquin. 

The Biſboprick of Sr. Pol pz Leon, contains St. 
Pol des Leon, Leſneven, Landerneau, Breſt, Porſal, 
Ne D'Oiiiſſant. ; 

The Biſboprict of QuimyEeRr Cox ANT ix, contains 
Quimper Corantin, Concarneau, Quimperlay, Douarnenes, 

Cha teaulin. . 

The Biſboprick of V axnes, contains Vannes, Port- 
Louis, Hennebon, Auray, Maleſtroit, Belle Iſle Iſland. 


Note, That there is found in the Sea of Gaſcom, in 
the 17th Degree of Latitude, the Iſle calFd Belle- 
Ne, which is ſeven Leagues in Length, and three 
in Breadth, and about eighteen in Circuit. It was 
- ſtrongly fortify'd by the famous M. Fouguet, Lord 
of the Place, and Superintendent of the Finances, 
under the late King Louis XIV. which cauſed fuch 
x Jealouſy to that Prince, for fear M. Fouquet ſhould 
have a Deſign to put that Place in the Hands of 
the Engliſh, that he cauſed him to be arreſt- 
ed at Nantes, and carried to the Baſtille. The King 
to be ſure that his Orders on that Subject were 
p executed, came himifelf to Nantes, at 
that Time, and was in the City when M. Fouguet 
was ſeized. From this M. Fouguet is deſcended the 
preſent Mareſchal de Belle- Ie. — The other es, 


o 


nearer the Coaſt, as Rouen, Oiteſſant, Baſs, &c. are 
Nete alſo, that we ſpeak two Sorts of in 

Britain; for in the Biſhopricks of Dol, Rennes, 

Vannes, and St. Brieu, both French and Briton, 

which is a Kind of Welfp; and in thoſe of Tre- 

thing but Briton. | 
Note, again, That before the Revocation of the Edict 
in Britain, . in the Biſhopricks of Rennes, 
and Nantes, even of the moft illuſtrious Houſes of 
they have inſenſibly dwindled away; and, at 
fen, all the Britons profeſs, with a great deal of 
n. 

The ORLEANNO1S is the next Government, and the 
teen Provinces: It is calFd Orleannois, becauſe Orleans 
is the moſt remarkable among its Cities. 

Leagues from 
Eaſt to Weſt ; froni beyond the Chateau Chinon, in 
the Nivernois, as far as the Extremity of Poitou: 
in Angoumois, to Nonancourt in Normandy. - 

It confines Eaſtward with Burgundy and Cham- 
mandy; Weſtward with Bretagne, and the Sea; and 
Southward with Saintonge, the Perigord, the Marche, 

Its Soil is very fertile in Corn, Wines, Fruits, 
Cattle, Games, in ſhort in all that can be deſired for 
reſt of Orleans, containing 70, oo0 Acres of Land; 
and it is ſaid that in the Time of Francis I. it contain- 
Country in France, where there are found ſo many 
paved Roads as in this, 
mong which the Loire is the Principal. The Indre, 
the Cher, the Vienne, ſwelled with the Waters of 


ſmaller. 
and St. Malo, they ſpeak French z in thoſe of Nantes, 
guier, Quimper-Corentin, and St. Pol de Leon, no- 
of Nantes, there was a vaſt Number of Calviniſts 
the Province: But ever ſince that Revocation, 
Zeal, the Catholick Religio 
moſt extended of all, fince it includes fourteen or fif- 
The Orleannois extends near 100 Lt 
And near 68 from South to North, from Monbrun 
pagne ; Northward with the Je de France and Nor- 
and the Bourbonnois. | 
an agreeable and commodious Life. In it is the For- 
ed a hundred and ten thouſand Acres. There is no 
Several Rivers run through this Government, a- 
the Ceuſe, come to diſembogue into it between Mont- 


* 
a 
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foreau and Langeſt in Tourraine. The Sarte, after it 
has received the Loire and the Mayenne, above Angier; 
diſamboꝑues likewiſe into it, below that City, The 
Charante ſprings from it in the Augonmors, which it 
bathes with part of its Courſe, after it has paſſed in 
one Corner of the Poitou. 1 

This Government contains thirteen or fourteen 
pips Provinces, four of which are ſituated this 
ide the Loire, in the following Order, in going from 
Weſt to Eaſt, viz. the Maire, the Perche, the Higher 
Beauſſe, or Pais Chartrain, and part of the Catinass; 
five on the Loire, in following its Courſe, viz. the 
Nivernois, Orleannois, Lower Beauſſe, Blaiſois, Tourai us. 
and Anjou; four on the other Side the Loire, viz, the 
Berry, Poitou, with the Pais D"Aunis, and the Angoy. 
mois, which is ſtill farther advanced towards the South. 

OrLEans, ſituated on the River Loire, is the firſt 
City of this Government, and may be eſteemed the 
Capital. It is a beautiful City, and was antiently the 
Capital of a Kingdom of its Name. It is, at preſent, 
a Dutchy, and the Appennage of the ſecond Sons of 
France. 

The Nivernoirs, is the moſt eaſtern Country of 
this Government, and is eſteemed one of the moſt 
fertile of all France : The Loire runs through it to- 
wards the Weſt, and the Jonne fprings from it to- 
wards the Eaſt, 

NzxveRs, on the Loire, is the Capital, and was 
erected into a Dutchy Pairie, by Francis II. 

The BLarsots, is agreeable for Hunting, The Ci 
of BLo1s, built on the Loire, is the Capital thereof, 
and was made a Bifhop's See by Lowis XIV. for one 
of the Favourites of Madame Maintenon.— The Royal 
Caſtle of Chambor will be famous throughout all 
Ages for the Maſſacre of that celebrated Hero the 
Duke of Guiſe. It is ſituated on the River Conſſon. 

The Tour Aint, is recommended for its excellent 
Melons z it is bathed by the Rivers Loire, Cher, Loir, 
Fudle, &c. —Tovrs, on the Loire, is Capital of this 
Province, and is honoured with an Archiepiſcopal 
See: The Inhabitants carry on a great Commerce 
of Silks. = 

The Province of Ax jou, is very agreeable, and 
3 in Wines, Paſture, and Hemp: It abounds 

ith Fowl, Cattle, and Game of all Sorts. Quarries 
of Slates are ſo common in it, that the Country Peo- 
cover their Houſes with it. It is bathed by the 
— . and 1 It is a Dutchy 

f Kings of France give for A e to 
their Third Sons. | FE” * 

The Capital is Anorzss, ſituated on the Sarte: 
It has a Biſhop, an Univerſity, and an Academy. 

The Province of Mayns, is very fertile in Corn, 
Wine and Hemp. It has very good Paſture which 
feed a vaſt Number of Cattle. It abounds with Game, 
which is very good. Mines of Iron are found in it; 
„ runs through it towards the 

# ; | 

The Mans is the Capital, and a Biſhop's See. It 
is a very antient City, ſituated on the Sarte. Ceſar 
calls its itants Cænomani. 

The Pzrxcuz is one of the ſmalleſt Provinces of 
the Government Orlzamois ; but its Soil is fertile in 
1 and Foreſts, It is divided into Higher 
and er. 


Noozxr-LE Ror Rov is eſteemed the Capital, tho 
it be but a Borough; and Mox r ALONE is more conſi- 
Fr becauſe it is the ordinary Reſidence of the 

ailly, 

The Higher and Middle Beauſſe, which includes the 
Chartrain, and the Vaudanois 1s alſo a very agreeable 
Country. 

CHARTRES, on the River Eure, is the Capital of 
the Chartrain. It is faid that it was built a little after 
the Flood; and that it was there the Druides uſed to 
aſſemble. Its Cathedral, which is an Epiſcopal Sec, 
is one of the moſt antient of Chriſtendom. . 

Dxevx, on the River Blaiſe, diſputes for Antiqui- 

„with Chartres. It is imagined that it is from Drew 

e antient Druides borrowed their Name. Wa 

2 


fell down of Age, at the Approaches of the 
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vaxposu on the Loire, is the Capital of che Ven- 
domois: It bears the Title of Dutchy Pairie. 


made to join the Rivers Loire and Loing. 

Bz RRV is the Heart of France, and produces Abun- 
dance of Corn, Wine, Paſture and Game. It is bath- 
ed with a great Quantity of Brooks, which all diſem- 
bogue into the Cher, the Indre, and the Eure. | 


URGES is the Capital of this Province; Ceſar + P 


s of it as of a very antient City, under the Name 
Avaricum ; it is honoured with an Archbiſhoprick, 
and an Univerſity, which is not the moſt famous of 
the Kingdom. | | wares 

PorTov is the largeſt Province of this Government 
its Soil is very fertile : The Yienne is the greateſt of its 
Rivers; the Cher, which ſprings from it, and paſſes at 
Poitiers, comes to diſembogue into it below Chatelle- 
rau. The Seure Niortoiſe, and the Nantoiſe, have alſo 
their Source in it. 

PorcTrtrs on the River Clain, is the Capital of 
this Province : There are ſeen in it ſeveral Marks of 
Antiquity z it is adorn'd with an Epiſcopal See, a Ge- 
nerality, and an Univerſity. 
 Lv$16NAN is a ſmall Town, which has the Glory 
to have given Kings to Jeruſalem and Cyprus. Its 
Caſtle, which was once one of the ſtrongeſt Bulwarks of 
France, was built, as it is faid, by the famous Me- 
„ on the Vienne, is famous for its 
Cutlery; it was erected in Dutchy Pairie, in 1514. 

V1vonne, once a Viſcounty, has been ſince erected 


' into a Dutchy, in favour of the brave Mareſchal of 
Vivonne, of the illuſtrious Houſe of Roche-chouare. 


Note, That the Abbey of Fontevraut, in this Province, 
is one of the moſt illuſtrious of France, among the 
Abbeys of Nuns. It has always been, ever ſince 
its Foundation, the pious Refuge of a great Num- 
ber of Princeſſes, and of Ladies of the farſt ity. 

There are reckoned among its Abbeſſes, ſeveral 

Princeſſes of the Royal Blood of France, and of the 
auguſt Name of Bourbon. | 


The Country of Aux is has nothing recommendable 
but Rochelle, which is the Capital; This City is very 
ſtrong of Situation, and fortified with ſeveral 
Baſtions and Out-works. It was often beſieged, 
taken and retaken by the eee and French ; but the 
moſt memorable Siege was that. of the Year 1627. 
where the great Cardinal Richelieu cauſed that famous 
Dyke to be erected in the Sea, which has been the 
Admiration of the whole Earth. | 

AnGovumo1s is but a ſmall Country, which notwith- 
ſtanding is eſteem'd for the Mildneſs of its Climate, 
and its Fertility in all Things, icularly in excellent 
Corn, Saffron, Hemp and Meadows : There are 
found in it Iron Mines, and Abundance of very 
good medicinal Herbs of all Sorts. 

It is bathed by the Charente, which ſprings from it, 
and which the Tardouere ſwells up with its Water near 
Mauſle. Ya | 

| * LEM E on the Charente is the Capital: This 
City muſt be very antient, ſince it is ſaid that its Walls 
t Clovis. 
Francis I. erected it into a Dutchy Pairie for his third 
Son; this King himſelf was Earl of Angoultme when he 
came to the Crown. - 

The GovzxxMENT or ORLEANNO1s is divided 
in the following Manner. | 

OrLEAxNoIs contains Orleans, Baugency, Lorris, 
Sully, Gergeau, and Pluviers. hs 

NrverNo1s contains Nevers, Charity, St. Pierre le 
Montier, Deciſe, Dopzy, Clamecy. 

BL a1s01s contains Blois, Vandoſme, Chiteaudun, 
Mer, Remorantin. | A | 

TouxRAINE, contains Tours, Amboiſe, Loches, 
Chinon, Longez, Me- Bouchard. 


AYENNE, contains Mans, Mayenne, Laval, 


Ferit. Bernard, ' Sablt, "Beaumont le vic. Chiteau du 


Toir. 
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Bellie, Perriere, Fuillet. 
That Part of the Gatanois included in this Govern- 
ment, has nothing conſiderable but the Canal of Briare, 


„ 
PzxcHz, Contains Nogent le Rotrou, Mortalgne, 


FT 


Bz avssx, contains Chartres, Biſhop. Nogent le Roy, 


Dreux, . Galliardbn, Bonneval. | | 

GarTinors, contains Montargis, Etampes, S. Far- 
geau, Gien, Milly, Chateau-Regnard. 

Ax jou, contains Augiers, Biſhop. Saumur, La 
Fleche, Lude, Chiteau-Gontier, Briſſac, Craon, Segree, 
Baugey, Monſereau. Ws 
; PotTov, contains Poictiers, Biſhop, Lucon, Biſhop. 
Chaſtellerault, Mailleſais, Lufignan, Loudun, Riche» 
_= Niort , Roche-Chouart, Vivonne, Fontevraut 

" f | 

The ISI ESs of Oleron, Rf and Oye, Nermoutier, 
Armot. | 

Auris, contains Rochelle, Biſhop. Marans, Surge- 
res, Nuaille. ; 

BrRRy, contains Bourges, Arch. Chateau-Roux, 1/- 
ſoudun, Le Blanc, Argenton, St. Aignan, Dun le Roy, 


ſancerre, Monfaucon, Henrichemont, Valen pay. 


Ancoumois, contains Angoulfme, Cognac, Mauſle, 
Rochefoucaut, Jarnac, Bouteville, Ruffec, Chateau- 
neuf, Marthorn, 5 | | | 

he GOVERNMENT or Burxcundy, is but an 
eighth Part of the antient Kingdom of Burgundy ; for 
that Kingdom included Savoy, Switzerland, the Dutchy 
of Zeringhen, Provence, Dauphin, Lyonnois, and the 
Dutchy and Earldom'of Burgundy, known under the 
Name of Franche Comte: The three firſt of thoſe Pro- 
vinces compoſed the Transjurana Burgundy, i. e. the 
Burgundy beyond Montjura, at preſent Mont St. Claude, 
and the five laſt made up the Cegjurane Burgundy, i. e. 
this Side 'the Mount. This was again divided into 
higher and lower; one included Provence and Dau- 
phint, and the other the Dutchy of Burgundy, of this 
Time. The Lyonnois was ſometimes of one, and 
ſometimes of the other Burgundy. 
It is of this Dutchy, and of the Breſs which has 
been join'd to it, I intend to ſpeak in this Place. Its 
antient Dukes have been very powerful, and capable 
to maintain long and bloody Wars againſt their Neigh- 
bours. They poſſeſſed this Province, during very 
near 600 Years, The laſt was killed before Nancy in 
1477. and left but a Daughter, who was married with 
Maximilian Archduke of Auſtria, afterwards Emperor. 
Therefore Louis XI. King of France, reunited it to his 
Crown, as a Maſculine Fief. i 

It extends from Eaſt to Weſt more than 30 Leagues, 
from beyond Fontaine Francoiſe towards Franche- 
Comte, as far as the Ouaine, in the Auxerrois; and 
about 45 from South to North, from Semeur in Brien- 
noi, bo 3 in Champagne, without inclu- 
ding the Breſſe, which advances ſtill ten Leagues more 
towards the ad | | 

It confines Northward with Champagne, Eaſtward 
with Franche Comte, Southward with Dauphin, and the 
Lyannois, and Weſtward with the Bourbonnois and Ni- 
vernois. ä 

Its Fertility is well enough known by the great 

tity of excellent Wines, and the good Corn and 
delicious Fruits it produces. There are found in it 
ſeveral Foreſts, and other Woods, which abounds 
with Game of all Sorts; and its fat Paſtures feed a vaſt 
Number of Cattle. | 


The largeſt of its Rivers is the Saone;, the Jane 


paſſes in it at Auxerre; the Ain in the Breſſe ; the Seine, 
the Armencon, the Araux, and ſeveral others ſpring 

In it are diſtinguiſhed nine ſmall Countries, vis. 
Dijonnois, ſituated towards the Middle of it, with Cha- 
lonnois in the Neighbourhood of Saone, and the Autu- 
nois : The Country of Montagne, Auxois, Auxerrois, 
towards the North : Charollois and Briennois, with the 
Maconnois, on the Saone, towards the South. The 
Breſſe is yet more Southward. | "ag | 

D1Jon, on the River Acche, is the Capital : It is a 
very antient City, adorn'd with. a Parliament, a Ge- 
nerality, and a Mint; but it has no Biſhop, and 
depends of that of Langres in Baſſigny, for the Spi- 
ri wh | . | a 
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Aurux, on the Arroux, is an Epiſcopal City, and 
very antient, and that of all France which has the moſt 
beautiful Remains of Antiquity. 4 | 

BRESSE, to which I'll add the Balliwick of Gex, is 
ſituated between the Rhine and the Saone ; and divided 
into two by the River Ain, which makes one Part 
thereof n, and the other Weſtern. In the firit 
are diſtinguiſhed, towards the South, the Bugei; and 
towards the North, the Valrourei; which has the Bail- 
liwick of Gex at the Eaſt, between the Lake of Geneva, 
and Mont St. Claude. The other Part, which is of a 
leſſer Extent, contains the City of Bourg, which is the 
Capital of the Province, and of the Dioceſe of Lyon. 
Bet! „Capital of Bugei, has a Biſhop who ſtiles him- 
ſelf Prince of the Empire. ANI 

The PRIN CIT ALIT TY or Douszs is enclayed in 
the Breſſe. | 

The GovzsRNMENT or BurGuNDyY is divided in 
the following Manner, viz. | 

* D1jonnots, contains Dijon, Auſſone, Beaune, St. 
Jean de P Aune, Citeaux, Abbey. | 

AvuTuno1s, contains Autun, Biſhop. Bowrbon-Lanci, 
Brandons. „ 

CHALONNOIS, contains Chalons, Biſhop. Verdun, 
Bellegarde. | 
Moxr aN, contains Chatillon, Bar-Sur-Seine , 
Aignei-le-Duck. 5 
 Avxo1s, contains Semeur, Avalon, Arnay-le- Duck. 

AvXERRO15, contains Auxerre, Biſhop. Conlange, 
Crevant, Seignelay. | edna 
CnAROLTols, contains Charrolles, Paroy-le-Monial, 
Toulon, Mont St. Vincent. | N 

BRINxNOISs, contains Semeur, Anſy-le-Duck. 

Mascoxxo1s, contains Maſcon, Biſhop. Tornus, 
Abbey. Chegny, Abbey. 1 
 Bressx, contains Bourg, Pont d' Ain, Pont de vaux, 
Varanben, Bugei, Bellay, Valramei, St. Rambert, Seif- 
ſel, Gex. 3 | 2 
PRIxcIPALITY or Dax RES, contains Trevoux, 
Thoiſſei, Chalamont. | oY 
Ihe GovexnMenT or Lyonnols is the moſt con- 
ſiderable Part of the antient Celtick Gaul. In it are in- 
cluded the Lyonnois, Beaujolois, Forex, Auvergne, 
Marche, and Bourbonnois, . © 7 ; 
It extends from Eaſt to Weſt about 70 Leagues, 
from Lyons as far as beyond the River Vienne, at the 
Extremity of the Marche: And more than 30 from 
South to North, from the Extremity of Mvernois, as 
far as Veron de la Guierche, towards Berry, f 
It confines Northward with, the Berry, and the Ne- 
vernois; Faſtward with the Breſſe and Daupbini; 
Southward with the Cevennes, and the Rourgue; and 
Weſtward with the Quercy, Limaſin, and Angoumois. 

The Soil is not generally fertile every where alike, 
becauſe of the great Number of Mountains and Foreſts 
found in ſome of its Provinces. IS AE 
The Rhine, the Saone, the Loire, and the. Allier, 

are the moſt conſiderable among the Rivers which 
water the Extent of this Government. $455 oh 

The Lyonnois is one of the moſt agreeable Coun- 
tries of France, being diverſified with beautiful Plains, 
and delicious Hills, which produce very good Corn, 
excellent Wines, and a vaſt Quantity of Fruits, 

The City of Lyons is the Capital, not only of this 
Country in particular, but likewiſe of the whole Go- 
vernment Lyonnois, it is ſituated at the Confluent of 
the Rhine and Saone; and is eſteemed one of the moſt- 
antient, moſt trading, and moſt beautiful Cities of 
Europe. It has an Archbiſhop, who ſtiles himſelf 
4 1 of the Gauls; it has a Generality, and a 

int. Sar EN 9 
The BzavjoLons is ſituated Northward of the 
Lyonnois, and incloſed between the Saonne and the 
Loire : Its Soil is very full of Mountains, and conſe- 
quently leſs fertile. The flat Country produces Corn, 
Wine,. Fruit, Hemp and Meadows. Hob | 
 BeavJev, on the Ardiere, is the Capital, which 
has nothing remarkable but a very antient Bas-Relieve, 
which repreſents the Sacrifice of a Hog, a Sheep, and 
2 Bull, which is ſeen over the Porch of the principal 
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Church. The Romans called thoſe Sacrifices Syoye. 
tauralia. | 3 | 

The Fox EZ is as ſpacious as the Lyonnois and Beau. 
Jolois put together, 21 confines with them both Faſt. 
ward, e Loire runs through it from South to 

North: Its Soil is fertile enough in Corn and Fruit, 
but it 5 little Wine; what it has the moſt re. 
markable is the Coal-Pits found in the Neighbour- 
hood of the City of St. Stephen, where is fabricated an 
almoſt incredible Quantity of hard Wares, there are 
large Meadows which feed a vaſt Number of Cattle. 

The Lignon, and the ſmall River Donzy, which dif. 
embogue into the Loire below Feurs, divide it into 
higher and lower, one Southward and the other North- 
ward, | | 

MoxT-8R150N, on the Veriſe, paſſes for the Capi- 
tal of the Province, but it borrows its Name from 

Hog on the Loire, which is at preſent very inconſider. 

Ta 

The City of ST. STzpHzn is famous for its great 

Commerce of Cannons, Muſkets, Piſtols, Swords, 
Anvils, Files, and all Sorts of Tools. 

AuvERGNE, has retain'd the Name of its antient 

People Arverni, of whoſe Power Strabo and Ceſar 
ſpeak, in the Time of their King Bituitus, and Ve. 
cingentorix, who commanded them. 

_ It- confines Eaſtward with the Forez ; Northward 
with the Bourbanyis ; Weſtward with the Marche, 
Limofin, and Quercy ; and Southward with Rowergue 
and Gevaudan..  _ 

It is divided into higher and lower, one Southward, 
dos other Northyard ; in the firſt the Soil is very 

of Mountains, and leſs fertile in Corn and Wine, 
but abounds with Paſture and Cattle. In the Moun- 
tains are kept Studs of Horſes and Mules, which are 
ſold in Lah, Spain, and elſewhere. In the laſt the 
Soil is fertile in Corn, Wine, Hemp, and Fruit. It 
abounds with Springs of Mineral Waters ; and there 
is ſcen a very deep Lake near the Mont d Or, into 
which if a Stone be thrown, it excites Lightning, 
Thunder, and Hail. The higher Auvergne has no con- 
ſiderable Rivers; the lower is ran thro? from South to 
North by the Alier. * | 

CLERMONT, is not only the Capital of the lower 
Auvergne, but likewiſe of the whole Province. It is 
ſituated on a little Hill between the Rivers Artier and 
Bedat. It is an Epiſcopal See, has a Court of Aides, 
and a Preſidial, MY | 

Rioy, is the Capital of the Dutchy of Auvergne, 
ty adorn'd with a Mint, a Generality, and a Preſi- 


ST. FLovR,'is the Capital of the higher Auvergne, 
and has an Epiſcopal See. 
 Maxrcas, is the moſt weſtern Country of the Go- 
vernment of Lyonnets, it borrows this Name from its 
being an ordinary Paſſage to the neighbouring Pro- 


vinces. | 

It has Berry at the North, Poitou at the Welt, 
Limaſin at the South, and Eaſtward it is ſeparated 
from the Auvergne by the ſmall Countries of Can- 
brailles and Franc-Aleu, which are properly two of its 


Members. 


The Soil is fertile in nothing elſe but Graſs and 
Cattle, and produces nothing but Rye and Oats. The 
Inhabitants carry on a large Commerce of Horſes, 
Oxen, Sheep, and Hogs. | 

The moſt conſiderable of its Rivers are the Creuſe, 
the Gartampe, and the Vienne, which parts it from the 

Marche is divided into higher and lower, one at 
the South by Eaſt, and the other at the North by 
Welt, | 

Gorki, is the Capital of the higher Marche, and 
Dok Ar is the Capital of the lower. | 
* BovgBonNots,” has been the Fief and Appennage 
of the antient and auguſt Houſe of Bourbon. ty 
ſituated berween Burgundy, and Berry, with which . 
confines, one at the Eaſt, and the other at the Welt; 
with the Auvergne at che South, and the Novernn at 
the North. | 115 
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Its Soil is fertile in Rye, Fruit, and Pulſe, it a- 
bounds in Paſtures, Foreſts, Cattle, and Game. It 
has very celebrated Mineral Waters. 

The Loire divides it from Burgundy Eaſtward ; the 
Allier and Cher run through it from South to North; 
one towards the Middle, and the other towards the 


| Wet. 


MovLins, on the Allier, is the Capital of the Pro- 
vince, it is adorn'd with a Preſidial, and a Generality, 
and very famous for its Cutlery. ö 

The GOVERNMENT os Lroxxois is divided in 
the following Manner: 

Lyoxxois, contains Lyons, Arch. Neuville, St. 
Chaumont, Condiece. | 
Be Aujorois, contains Beauj eu, Yille-Franche, Belle- 
ville | 


Roannes. | 

The HianER AvuvtroNE, contains St. Flour, 
Biſhop. Aurillac, Murat, Roquebrac. 

The Lowtrx AUuvzRONE, contains Clermont , 
oy, Rion, Thiers, Clopiere, Monpenſier, Iſſoire, 
Brioude. © 

The HionhER Marche, contains Gueret, Feletin, 
Jarnage, Aubuſſon, Dunaije, Genouillac, Gramont, 
Abbey 


The Lowtrx Marcus, contains Dorat, Belac, 
Maignac, St. Femien, Confoulens, Laſſac. 

Bou R BONNo1s, contains Moulins, Bourbon . Archam- 
bault, Savigny, St. Amand, Mont Lugon, Varennes, 
Vichy, Ainay le vieux, Ainay le chaſtel, St. Geran. 

The GovERNMENT or GUIENNE, was antiently 
called the Kingdom of Aquitaine ; Elzonor, Heireſs of 


this Province, Wife of Louis the Younger, King of 


France, having been repudiated, married Henry King 

of England, to whom ſhe carried for Dowry Guienne, 

which Louis had reſtored to her. This was a Fire- 

brand which li between thoſe two Crowns, 

a War which laſted near three hundred Years, and 

—_ 1453. after the French expelled the Engliſh 
1K. * | 


Nate, That Guienne has given to France yery great 
Captains, and ſeveral Men of Letters; moſt of its 
Inhabitants are ingenious, proud, courageous, very 


| dexterous, and very in ſucceeding in what 
they undertake. en e * | 


The GovaRNMENT or GU1gNNE, is as ſpacious 
as Orleannais, ſince it extends from Eaſt to Weſt 
more than 80 from St. Jean de Bruil, Fron- 


tiere of Languedoc, to the Sea; and from South to 


North more than 75 from the Port of Abe 
in the Cominge, near to Niont in Paitou. | 
It confines Northward with Poitou, Angainois, and 
Marche; Eaſtward with Auvergne, and Languedoc; 
Southward with the Pyrenean Mountains, which parts 
it from Spain; and Weſtward, with the Ocean. 

The Air in Guienne is generally very mild the Soil 
fertile enough in Corn, Wine, and Fruits, cond to- 
wards the Caſtes, and the Pyrenean Mountains. There 
are found in it, almoſt every where, Springs of hot 
Mineral Waters. | | 

It is bathed with a great Number of Rivers, the 
moſt conſiderable of which are, the Garonne, the Lot, 
the Dordonne, Adour, and the Charaut. | 
It is divided into two principal Parts, one towards 
the North which retains the Name of Guienne; the 
other towards the South called in general Gaſcony. 

Guixxxx, is diſtinguiſhed, into eight ſmall Coun- 
tries, viz. Guienne itſelf, and the Bazadois in the 
Neighbourhood. of Garonne; Agenois, Querq, and 
Roilergue, found on the Lat in reaſcending towards 
its Source; Northward the Limaſin, at the North of 
Dordonne; Perigord in the Neighbourhood of the fame 
River; laſtly, Saintonge in the Neighbourhood of Cha- 
rents, and on the Coaſts of the Ocean. Lk 

Gascony, is likewiſe divided into ſeveral ſmall 
Countries, viz. in the Middle is found Armagnac, 
which extends as far as the Pyrenean Mountains; to- 
wards the North the Condemmois, and the Downs ; 


Fon kz, contains  Mont-briſſon, Feurs, St. Eſfienne, 


Weſtward the ſame Downs, and the Land of Labourd, 


or Country of the Baſques ; Southward along the Py- 


renean Mountains, the lower Navarre, with the V,. 


county of Soule, the Bearn and Bigorre; and Eaſtward 
Cominge, to which is joined the Conſerans; 
BouxbzAux, on the Garonne, is the Capital of the 
Government of Guyenne : It is very antient, large, 
beautiful, and a very trading City becauſe of its Port. 
: is ep yr fe an OP „ Who ſtiles himſelf 
rimate 0 taine ; has a Parliament, a Generali 
a Mint, and an Univerſity. 5 2 
The particular Guyenne, or Bourdelois, is leſs fertile 
in Corn than in Wines. The Soil is not equal towards 
the Countries of Medoc and Buch, where are found 
Meadows and Foreſts of Pines. 
Bazapois, is fertile enough in Corn, Wine, and 
9 — ſo that it borrows nothing from its Neigh- 
urs, © © 
Bazas, on the Vaſſane, is the Capital of the 
Country; and is an Epiſcopal See. | 
AcEno1s, is the moſt fertile Country of Guyenne. 


It furniſhes ſeveral Provinces with Corn and Wine, 


and produces a great Quantity of Walnuts ; there are 
but few Meadows in it, but Wood is very common, 
and at a very low Price. 95 

Ao, on the Garonne, is the Capital, and an E- 
piſcopal See. | ' 

ERRCY, is divided into higher and lower, one 
Northward of the Lot, and the other Southward. It 
produces Corn, Wine, Paſtures, Fruits, and Saffron. 

CanoRs, on the Lot, is the Capital, which is a very 
antient City, and an Epiſcopal See. It has a Preſi- 
dial, and a famous Univerſity. | 

The City of MonTavuBan, is properly in the 
Quercy, but becauſe the greateſt Part of its Dioceſe is 
in Languedoc, it is commonly included in its Govern- 
ment. | 

RoveReve, is divided into. three Parts, viz. the 
County, the high, and low Marche: The firſt is in the 
Middle, the ſecond Eaſtward, and the third Weſt- 
ward, This Country is full of Mountains; it 
duces Rye, very little Wheat, and Wine; but Abun- 
dance of Fruits: Roquefort, is noted for its Cheeſe. 

Ruopes, on the Aveyron, is receiv*d for the Capi- 
tal of the Country, and of the whole Province : It has 
an Epiſcopal Sce, and a Preſidial. 

The higher Mazcnz has Milbau for Capital; and 
alſo Yabres, which is an Epiſcopal See. 

The lower MarcHe, Ville-Franche on the A. 
veyron for Capital, which has a Senechalſey and a 
Preſidial. | 

Pzx1coRD, is divided into high and low, call'd 
alſo black and white, one Eaſtward, and the other 
Weſtward. Near Marſac there is a Brook which ebbs 
and flows like the Sea. 

PER1GUEUX, on the River Je, is the Capital: It 
is a very antient City, as it appears by the Remaing 
of an Amphitheatre, and other Monuments of Anti- 
quity : It is adorned with an Epiſcopal See, and a 
Preſidial. | | | 

Sar, Capital of the lower Perigord, ſituated be- 
tween the Dordoxa and the Vexere, is alſo an Epi- 
ſcopal City. 


IMOSIN, is divided into high and low; one at 


North by Weſt of the Yezere, and the other at its 
South by Eaſt. The firſt produces but little Wheat 
and Wine; but it abounds in Rye, Barley, and Cheſ- 
nuts: The other is more fertile, and produces, in 
ſome Places, Wheat and Wine; and abounds in Fruit. 
LIMOOES, on the Vienne, is the Capital; it is an 
Epiſcopal See, and has a Preſidial. 9 
TuLLEs, on the Coureze, is the Capital of the lower 


| Limoſin': It is alſo a Biſhop's See, a Senechalſey, and a 


Preſidial. | Ye . 
The Viſcounty of Tux ENNI, is known there, as 
well as throughout the whole Kingdom of France, by 


the Name of one of the greateſt Heroes that was ever 


ſeen in Mars's Field. | | 
SAINTONGE abounds in Com, Wine, Salt, 


wv 


which- is tranſported into Spain, England, other 
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Places: It produces Fruits, Paſture, and Saffron; 
and is provided with good Sea- Ports. 

SAINTES, on the Charente, is the . of the 
Province. The Remains of an Amphitheatre, and 
ſome other Monuments of 3 ty, prove it to be 
a very antient City: It has a Biſhop, and a Preſidial. 

The Armacnac, in general, is fertile in Corn, 
and excellent Wines ; and abounds with Cattle, Fowl, 
and Game. | 

Avcns, on the Giers, is the Capital: It has an 
Archbiſhoprick, which is worth near 6000 /. Sterling 
a Year. 

LzyTouRe, on the ſame River, is an Epiſcopal 
City, and has a Preſidial. 

Cu AlLossE, which the French Maps mark for Gaſ- 
cony, in particular, is a Country which produces but 
Rye, Millet, and Paſtures. 

- ST. SeverrT, on the Adour, is the Capital; and 
Avr, on the ſame River, is an Epiſcopal See. 

The Conrommoirs, produces every Thing neceſ- 
ſary for Life, and borrows nothing from its Neighbours, 

Cox pom, ſituated at the Confluent of the Rivers 
Baiſe and Gile, is the Capital, and had once for Bi- 
ſhop the celebrated M. Benigne de Boſſuet, Tutor of the 
preſent King of France, Grandfather, Mon/igneur, only 
Son of Louis XIV. 

The Downs are in general very ſterile ; and pro- 
duce in ſome Places but Briars, and Paſtures: In ſome 
others, where they uſe Marle, they produce Corn, 
eſpecially Rye. 

Dax, or rather Acqs, ab Aquis, becauſe that City, 
and its Neighbourhood, abounds with Water, is the 
Capital of the Downs: It is honour'd with an Epi- 
ſcopal See, a Senechalſey, and a Præſidial. 

The Country of LazovrD produces but little 
Wheat, and Wine, but it abounds. with Fruits, of 
which the Inhabitants make excellent Cyder : It has 
alſo ſeveral Springs of Mineral Waters. 

BayoNnNE, on the Adour, is the Capital, and is an 
Epiſcopal See. Near this City there is a Mountain, 
from whence there are diſcover'd four Kingdoms, viz. 
France, Spain, Arragon, and Navarre. 

B ARN, has the Glory of having ſeen born in its 
Boſom, Henry the Great, King of France and Na- 
varre. This Country is full of Mountains, and in 
general very ſterile: There are ſome Places, where 
they gather Wheat, and very good Wine ; but thoſe 
Places are not of a large Extent, | 

Pau, on the River calPd Gave Bearnais, is the Ca- 
pital of the Province. Ir is adorned with a Parliament, 
a Chamber of Accounts, and a Mint. 

OLERoN, ſituated at the Confluent of the Gaves of 
Oleron, and Accons, is an Epiſcopal City. 

L'Esc Ax, on Gave Bearnois, has likewiſe its Bi- 
ſhop. MorLas is a City, which has the Privilege 
to coin Money, * 
The Lower NAvaRRE, is very full of Mountains, 
which produces but very little Wine and Corn; but 
it abounds with Cattle, and Game. 

Sr. PALais, on the Bedouze, paſſes for the Capi- 
tal of the Province. | 

The Viſcounty of Sou ux, which muſt be included in 
the Lower Navarre, has but the City of Mauleon. 

BIGORRE, is very near the ſame Climate as the 
Bearn, and produces ſcarce any Thing but Rye, and 
Millet. There is found in it Abundance of red Par- 
tridges; Mines of ſeveral Metals, and Minerals; 
Springs of hot Mineral Waters, among which thoſe 
ot Bagnieres claim the Pre-eminence. | 

TARBE, on the Adour, is the Capital of the Pro- 
vince: It is adorned with an Eciſcopal See, and a 
Senechalſey. 

_ Comince, in which is included the Couſerans, is a 
Country fertile enough in Wheat, Millet, Oats, Wines, 
Fruits, and Paſtures, 1 


Sr. BERTRAND, near the Garonne, is the Capital , 


It has a Biſhop, who has his Seat in the States of Lan- 
guedoc, becauſe Part of its Dioceſe is in that Go- 


vernment. "= 7 
Louzzs, on the Save, is likewiſe an Epiſcopal City. 
1 2 | * 3 2 
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ST. Lizer, on the River Salat, 
9 der 
e GOVERNMENT OF GUYENNE, is divided ; 
the following Manner : * 
GuyENNE, contains Bourdeaux, Arch. Libourne 
Blaye, Eſparre, Cadillou, St. Andreas. 
AZADOIS, contains Bazas, Biſhop. Monſegur 
Caſtel-Gelou, Alengon. | | 1 
AcEtnois, contains Agen, Biſhop. 
guillon, Tonneins, Foy. 
Qyzrcy, contains Cabors, Biſhop. Gourdon, Meiſe 
fac, Figtac, Lauſerte, Cadenac, Souillac. | 
RoveRcue, contains Rhodez, Biſhop. Vabres, Bi- 
ſhop. Milbau, Ville Franche, St. Antonin, St. Fug. 
Linosix, contains Limoges, Biſhop. Tulles, Biſhop. 
Brive, Turenne, Uſerche. 
PzRIGORD, contains Perigueux, Biſhop. Sarlat 
Biſhop. Beaumont, Bergerac, Roche-Chalais, Montignac. ; 
SAINTONGE, contains Saintes, Biſhop. Pons, $:. 
Jean d Angely, Broiiage, Barbefieux, Aubeterre, 
5 —_— _ Ac, contains Auchs, Arch. Leytoure, Bi- 
op. Vic. d' Armagnac, Eauſe, n, Naugaro, M. 
rande, Verdun, 22 * e 
CATOss E, contains Sv. Sever, re, Biſhop. Ga- 
baret, Mugron, Arſac. 
Cox nous, contains Condom, Biſhop. Caumont, 
Mont-Real, Mont de Marſan, Damaran. | 
Lonpzs, contains Dax, Biſhop. Tartas, Albret, 
Peyrourade. | 
The LAND of LaBourD, contains Bayonne, Bi- 
ſhop. Sr. Jean de Luz, Bedaſhe, Guiſpe. | 
The Lower Navarre, contains St. Palais, St. Jean 
Pied de Porte, Soule, Maubon. 
Brax, contains Oleron, Biſhop. Leſcar, Biſhop. 
Ortez, Navarreins. 
BrcokRe, contains Tarbe, Biſhop. Vic. de Bigorre, 
Loarde. | 
CoMMINGE, contains S. Bertrand, Biſhop. Lom- 
bez, Biſhop. Muret. | 
 CovstRrans, contains St. Lizer, Biſhop. Cazeres. 
The GovernmenT or LancvEpoc, including 
the Cevennes, extends from Eaſt to Weſt, about 70 
Leagues, from Villeneuve les Avignon, to beyond Rieux 
near Comminge; and very near 80 Leagues from South 
to North by Eaſt, from Ax in the County of Foix, to 
beyond Annonay towards the Lyonnois; taking up, be- 
ſides, about 30 Leagues of the Courſe of the Rhine, 
from North to South. 
The Rnone ſeparates it, Eaſtward, from Dauphint 
and Provence: It confines, Northward, with Au- 
vergne, Rouergue, and Quercy; Eaſtward with Ar- 
.ma and Comminge; and Southward with Catalonia, 
and the Mediterranean Sea. i 
LancGvEpoc, paſſes for the moſt agreeable and 
fertile Province of France: The Air is very good, 
the Soil uces excellent Corn, abounds with deli- 
cious Wines, - and Fruits are ſo common, that they 
grow in the Fields and Hedges: It produces alſo 
Saffron, Honey, Wax, and Silk. The Oils of the 
lower Languedoc are very much eſteem'd; there is a 
vaſt Quantity of Salt made there ; Mutton, with 
which it abounds, is delicious, becauſe Sheep, almoſt, 
feed on nothing elſe but odoriferous Herbs, as Thyme, 
Lavender, Marjoram, &c. The high Languedoc feeds 
Oxen and Cows, and wants neither Fowls nor Game. 
There are found every where Mines of Metals, and 
Minerals; Quarries of Marble, Alabaſter, and other 
Stones of that Nature ; Springs of Mineral Waters, 
Sec. Gold and Silver Sand is gather'd in ſome of its 
Rivers: In a Word, every Thing that can be with 0 
for a pleaſant Life, is found in that Province. 
The Ctvennezs have not the ſame Qualities; the 
Soil is very hilly and uncultivated in ſeveral Places 
in others it produces Wine, Millet, and Fruits; its 
greateſt Fertility is in Paſture, which makes it abound 
with Cattle, eſpecially Sheep and Mules ; Birds of 
Prey are very common there. 
The moſt remarkable Rivers which water Lan- 


Villeneuve, Ai 


edoc, beſides the Rhine already mention'd, the 
gu are, ides the _ . 
; ders 


Tarn, which paſſes at Montauban, 


ers with t hoſe of the Garonne, beyond ee: the 
Roir, which alſo reſorts thither, below Toulouſe; the 
Aude, which paſſes at Carcaſſone, and into which the 
Freſquel diſembogues, which has been join'd by a 
Canal, with the little Lers, which diſembogues into 
the Garonne. | 

LANnGVUE Doc, is divided into high and low, one 
Weſtward, the other Eaſtward on the Mediterranean. 
The firſt includes Toulouſin, Albigeois, Lauragais, and 
the County of Foix: The other. is diſtinguiſhed into 
three Quarters, viz. Narbonne, Beziers, and Niſines, 
which are found in going from Wet to Eaſt, 

The Cevennets, which are Northward of the low 
Languedoc, are diſtinguiſhed likewiſe into three Coun- 
tries, viz. Gevaudan, Vivarais, and Vellay. The firſt is 
Weſtward, the ſecond Eaſtward along the Rhine, 
and the lait Northward of the two others. 

The TovLovsin, contains the Dioceſe of Toulouſe, 
Montauban, and Lavaur. | 

TheAL B1GEt01s, extends in thoſe of Alby and Caftres. 

The Lavuracais, has but that of St, Papoul, and 
ſome Cities of the others. 

In the County of Foix, are thoſe of Mirepoix, 
Rieux, and Pamiers. 

The County of NarBoNNE, contains the Dioceſe of 
Narbonne, Alet, Carcaſſone, and of St. Pons de Ta- 
niers. 

The Quarter of BrZIE RS, extends in thoſe of Be- 
ziers, Agde and Lodeve. 6 

And the Quarter of Nisu xs, contains thoſe of 
Niſmes and Montpellier. | 

The GEvAU DAN, extends in the Dioceſe of Mende. 

The Vivara1s, contains thoſe of Yiviers and Uſez, 
And the VeLLay has but that of Pay. 

TovLovse, on the Garonne, is the Capital of this 
Government. It paſſes for one of the moſt antient, 
and moſt beautiful Cities of France. It was the Seat 
of the antient Tectoſagi, who made ſo many Conqueſts 
in Alia and Greece. It was one of the Roman Colonies, 
and was afterwards the Capital of the Kingdom of the 
Viſigotbs; then of that of Aquitaine, and laſtly, a very 
powerful particular County. It is at preſent an 
Archiepiſcopal See, has a Parliament, a Senechalſy, 
a Bureau of Finances, a Mint, and an Univerſity. It 
poſſeſſes ſeveral Monuments of Antiquity, viz, a 
on an Amphitheatre, Aquæducts, antient Tem- 

„c. 5 
: ALBY, on the Tarn, is the Capital of Albigois ; it 
has a Biſhop who is temporal Lord of the City. 

CASTELNAUDRY, is the Capital of Lauragais. 


Note, That near this Place was fought that Battle, 
where the Duke of Montmorency, then Governor of 
Languedoc, who commanded the Forces of Mon- 
eur Gaſton, Jean Baptiſte, againſt thoſe of the 
King, was unhappily defeated, and taken Priſoner ; 
and from his Priſon carried on a Scaffold where he 
loft his. Head ; though Monſieur gave him his Word 
of a Prince, he would never liſten to any Propoſal 
of Peace, unleſs he was included in it, but did not 
accompliſh his Promiſe. 


ST. PapouL,-in the ſame Province, is a ſmall City 
which has no other Advantage than that of being an 
Epiſcopal See. 

Foix, on the Ariege, is the Capital of the County 
of the ſame Name. 


NaR BONNE, is a very antient City, where was eſta- 
bliſned the firſt Roman Colony. It had antiently a 


Capitol and an Amphitheatre ; the Remains. thereof 
are yet ſeen. It is an Archiepiſcopal and Primatial 


See. | 
Bez1tRs, at the Confluent of the Orb and Liron, is 
alſo a very antient City, the Seat of the ſeventh Ro- 
man Colony, which gave the Name of Septimany to 
the Province. There are ſeen yet in it, Remains of a 
Capitol, and an Amphitheatre. It is honoured with an 
Epiſcopal See, and paſſes for one of the molt agreea- 
ble Cities of France. | | 
Nisuxs, is likewiſe an antient City, much beloved 


by the Roman Emperors, It had a Roman Colony, 
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who adorn'd it with a Capitol; there is yet ſeen in it an 


Amphitheatre almoſt whole, and other Monuments of 


Antiquity, It is at preſent an Epiſcopal See. ' 
MonTPpELLI1ER, was almoſt nothing 700 Years 


ago, but at preſent tis one of the faireſt Cities of 


France. It is honoured with an Epiſcopal See, a Sene- 
chalſy, -a Preſidial, and a celebrated Univerſity, where 
the Medicine is the moſt famous Faculty. _ 


Menpe, near the River Lot, is the Capital of the . 


Gevaudan, and an Epiſcopal See. 

Vivizss, on the Achaſſe, near the Rhine, is Capi- 
tal of the Vivarait. Its Biſhop ſtiles himſelf Earl of 
Viviers. 

Pu v, is the greateſt City of Languedoc, after Tou- 
louſe. Its Biſhop, who ſtiles himſelf Count of Vellay, 
of which Puy is the Capital, depends immediately of 
the Pope, and is Sufffagan of none of the French 
Archbiſhops. 

Rovs1LLon, may very well be placed here; it has 
about 20 or 25 Leagues from Eaſt to Weſt, and very 
near 20 from North to South. It is ſituated South- 
ward of Languedoc, having the Mediterranean Sea at 
the Eaſt, and Catalonia at the South and Weſt. 

It is a Country full of Mountains, little fertile in 
Corn and Wine, but abounding with Paſtures. 

The moſt remarkable of its Rivers are, the Tet, 
Tech, and Egh. 

PeRPIGNAN, on the Tet, is the Capital. It was 
built of the Ruins of Rouſſillon, which was a Roman 
Colony. It is at preſent a very fine City, well for- 
tified, and commanded by a ſtrong Citadel. It is an 
Epiſcopal See. Ir 

The GovexnmenT of Lancuztpoc is divided 
in the following Manner. 

The TouLovsan, containing Toulouſe, Arch. Mon- 
tauban, Biſhop. Lavaur, Biſhop. Caſtel-Sarraſin, Ville- 
mur, Griſoltes, Buſet, Carmaing. . 

AL BIO REOIS, containing Alby, Biſhop. Caſtres, Bi- 


ſhop. Realmont, Gailhac, Rabeſtens, Giroſſens, Valence, 


Cordes, Florentin. 

The Lavracais, containing Caſtelnaudry, St. Pa- 
poul, Biſhop. Avignonnet, Ville-Pinte, Laurnac le Duc, 
Faujaux, Ville-Franche. 

The County of Foix, containing Foix, Mirepoix, 
Biſhop. Pamiez, Biſhop. Rieux, Biſhop. Acgs, Ma- 
zeres, T 0 Saverdun, Maz-d' Axil, Mallegonde, 
Hauterive, Lerat, Puecb. 

Rovs1LLON, containing Perpignan, Biſhop, Elua, 
Salſes, Collioure, Ville-Franche, Sello, Riveſaltes, Sta- 
gall, Volo, Margevol. | 

The Quarter of Na R BONN, containing Narbonne, 
Areb, Carcaſſone, Biſhop. Alet, Biſhop. Limoux, S. 
Pons de Tan, Biſhop. Leucate, Luſignan, Capeſtang. 

The Quarter of Bzzizrs, containing Beziers, Bi- 
ſhop. Agde, Biſhop. Pezenas, Lodeve, Biſhop. Cler- 
mont, Montagnac, Port S. Louis. 

The Quarter of N1sMes, containing Niſines, Biſh. 
Montpellier, Biſhop. Baucaire (famous 'for its Fair) 
Allais, Montferrand, Aigues-Mortes, St. Gilles, Bel. 
legarde, St. Laurent, 


CxveNnNEs, containing Givaudan, Mende, Biſhop, 


Marvejos, Florac, Bagnols, Chirac, La Canourgue. 

VivaRais, containing Viviers, Biſhop. Tournon, 
Annonay, Aubenas, Privat, Foyeuſe, Uſez, Biſhop, 
Villeneuve lez- Avignon, Argentiere. ; 

VzsLLAY, containing Puy, Biſhop. Montfaucon, 
St. Didier, St. Paulian, Solignac, Alegre. 

The GoveERnNMENT or DAUuPHINE, extends from 
Eaſt to Weſt about 43 Leagues, from Pignerol to Va- 
lence; and 37 from North to South, from Lanicu, 
on the Rhine in Breſſe, as far as beyond the Buis in the 
Baronnies. {ie 7 


Note, That Dauphine, which made Part of the antient 
Allobroges, was afterwards compriſed in the King- 
dom of Burgundy, which Charlemagne joined to the 
other Members of the 'French Monarchy. The Em- 
peror Henry IV. having quarrelled with Pope Gre- 
gory VII. was fo perſecuted by his own Children, 
that ſeveral Lords taking Advantage of their Divi- 
| 12 Z | | ſions 
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viſions, laid hold of each their Part of that King- 
dom. Otho Earl of Flanders, had Franche-Comte ; 
Beraldus of Saxony invaded Savoy ; Provence re- 
main'd to Berenger ; and Dauphin fell to Guigue the 
Fat, who gave it that Name, becauſe of the Dau- 
« phin Earl of Viennois, whoſe Daughter was married 
to his Son. 


IMBERT, or Humbert, the laſt Earl Dauphin f 


Viennois, having loft his Son in the Battle of Crecy, 
and unfortunately let fall his laſt, yet an Infant, 
through a Window, of which Fall he died; ſeeing 
himſelf inſulted by Amadeus Earl of Savoy, his 
irreconcileable Enemy ; and not finding himſelf 
ſtrong enough to reſiſt him, reſolved to give him a 
more powertul Neighbour ; therefore he offered his 
Country to Philip of YValois, King of France, and 
to his Succeſſors, provided the eldeſt Son of France 
ſhould be called Dauphin, which was accepted by 


the King; therefore Charles V. Philip's Grandſon, * 


was the firſt who took the Name of Dauphin, in 
the Year 1350. 


Daurhixx, confines Northward with Breſſe and 
Savoy, Eaſtward with Piedmont; and Weſtward the 
Rhine ſeparates it from Languedoc and Lyonnois. 

The Soil, though full of Mountains, produces ex- 
cellent Wines, and good Wheat in ſome Places, viz. 
in the Neighbourhood of Grenoble, of Die, and along 
the Rhone; but generally it produces Rye, Oats, and 
Barley. It abounds with Truffles and Cattle, eſpe- 
cially Sheep, Goats, Hogs, and Mules. The Moun- 
tains and Foreſts are full of Harts, Deers, Chamas, 
and Marmotes. The Hares, Pheaſants, red and white 
Partridges, and other Game, are very common in 
Dauphine. There are ſeveral Mines of Iron and other 
Metals. One of the Wonders of the Country is the 
Fountain of Vif, near Grenoble, which is always ſeen 
boiling, and covered with Flames, without the Water 
being the leaſt hot. 

Its largeſt Rivers are the Jer, which receives the 
Drac below Grenoble; and the Durance, which ſprings 
from it, and runs towards Provence. 

DavPHINE, is divided into high and low; the 
firſt, which is Eaftward, includes Grefvaudan, Diois, 
the Baronnies, Garencois, Embrunois, and Brianconnois. 
The other which extends Weſtward along the Rbdne, 
includes Viennois, Valentinois, and Triaſtin. 

The Capital of the whole Country is Grenoble, on 
the 1ſere, in Greſtvaudan. It is a very antient City, 
embelliſh*'d by the Emperor Gratian, who gave it his 
Name. It is honoured with an Epiſcopal See, ever 
ſince above twelve hundred Years ago; and adorn'd 
with a Parliament, and a Mint. 

Dix, on the Draune, is an antient Colony of the 
Romans, and was antiently the See of a particular Bi- 
ſhop ; but is at preſent united with that of Valence. 

Bu1s, on the Aureſe, 1s the principal City of the 
Baronneis. 

Gar, Capital of Gapencois, is adorn'd with an Epiſ- 
copal See: It has a ſtrong Citadel. 

EMBRUN, is the Capital of the Embrunois: It is 
very ſtrong, being ſituated on a very high Rock: It 
has an Archbiſhop, who is at preſent the famous Car- 
dinal de Tencin. | 

BRIANgON, Capital of Briaxconnois, is ſituated on 
a very high Mountain, and is an Epiſcopal City. 

VienNE, on the Rhine, is a very famous City, and 
very antient, as appears by ſeveral Monuments of An- 
tiquity, of which there are ſtill ſome Remains ſeen. It 
is an Archbiſhoprick. 

VALENCE, on the Borders of the Rhone, is the Ca- 
pital of the Valentinnois: Its Biſhoprick is joined with 
that of Die. 

ST. Por Trois CHATEAUX, is the Capital of 
* 8 It is a Biſhop's See, who ſtiles himſelf 

The GoverRNMEnT or DavupHnine is divided in 
the following Manner. ; 

GRESIVAUDAN, containing Grenoble, Biſhop. Mens, 
Leſdiguires, the Great Chartreuſe, Prior. 
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 Dro1s, containing Die, Biſhop. Creft, Saillans. 
* — RONNIES, containing Buis, Nions, Merindol, 
iles. 

Gayzngors, containing Gap, Biſhop. Apres, Ven- 
tavon. 

EMBRUNoI1s, containing Embrus, Arch. Seyne 
Guilleſtre. : 

Bx IAN, containing Briancon, Biſhop. Ex- 
illes, Pignerol, Perouſe. 

VIENNOISs, containing Vienne, Arch. St, Vallier, 
Romans, St. Antoine, Abbey. Serre, Beaurepaire, 
Tuylins, Tour du Pin, Puzignan, Vulpilliere, Cremicu, 
St. Jean de Bournay. 

VATIENTIxOISs, containing Valence, Biſhop. Cha- 
Beuil, St. Marcellin, Montelimar, Eſtoille, Livron. 

TRICASTIx, containing St. Paul trois Chateaux, 
Biſhop. Saze, Pierrelatte, Donzere, Grignan. 

The GoverRnmEnT or ProveENCE, extends from 
Eaſt to Weſt more than ;0 Leagues, from the Mouth 
of the Var to the Rhine; and from South to North 
near 40, from Cape Cerchiez near Toulon, as far as the 
Durance, three Leagues below Embrun. 

It confines Northward with Dauphine, Eaſtward, 
Part with Piedmont, from which it is ſeparated by the 
Alps, and the River Par, and Part with the Mediter- 
ranean Sea; and Weſtward with the Rhine, which parts 
it from Languedoc. ; 

The Air and Soil are not equal every where, for 
towards the North, that's to ſay, the higher Provence, 
the Air is cold, as in Dauphine, becauſe of the fre- 
quent Mountains always covered with Snow : It 

roduces Corn, but very little Wine. There are 
ome Fruits, as Apples, Pears, Prunes, Almonds, 
Sc. Its greateſt Fertility is in Paſtures, and Cattle. 
In the lower Provence, which is towards the Coaſts, the 
Air is mild, and ſometimes exceſſively hot. The 
Soil abounds in Corn, delicious Wines, and excellent 
Fruits; as Olives, Lemons, Oranges, Apricocks, 
Melons, Figs, Prunes, Almonds, &c. In the lower 
Provence is made the beſt Oil in the Kingdom, and. 
very good Salt. Between the Arms of the Rhine, 
towards the Sea, is found a very fat Soil which feeds a 
great Number of Oxen. There is from Time to 
Time ſeen towards the Coaſts, ſo great a Quantity of 
_ that it is almoſt incredible, unleſs one had 
een it. 

Beſides the Rhine, Provence has for its principal Ri- 
vers, the Durance which receives the Verdon, and the 
Hubaye; the Argens, Var, and Arc, which all three 
ſpring from it. There are ſeveral Gulphs, as that of 
Marſeille, Hyeres, Grimaut, Lerins, &c. between the 
Crau and Durance are found five Lakes. 


Note, That there are found on the Coaſts of Provence, 
the Ifles Martegue, Panegue, Hyeres, or Stacades, 
and Lerins, which the famous Count de Harcourt 
conquered with a Handful of Soldiers. 


III divide Provence by its Dioceſes; beginning 
by the Middle, where are found the Dioceſe of Aix, 
Riez, Senez, and Digne; the firſt in the Neighbour- 
hood of Durance, three others in that of Verdon, reaſ- 
cending towards its Source which is in the laſt. On the 
Coaſts, the Dioceſe. of Arles, Marſeilles, Toulon, Fre- 
jus, Grace, and Vence; which are found in this ſame 
Order in going from Weſt to Eaſt. The Dioceſe of 
Glandeve, is in the Neighbourhood of Var. North- 
ward the Dioceſes of Sifteron, and Apt, with the 
County Yenaiſſain, which environs the Principality of 
Orange. 

— on the River Arc, is the Capital of Provence, 
and a very antient City, where Cajus Sextus brought 
a Roman Colony. It is at preſent the See of an Archbi - 
ſhop, adorn'd with a Parliament, Chamber of Ac- 
compts, and a Mint. ' . 

ArLts, on the Rhine, is a very antient City, 
where the Romans eſtabliſhed their ſixth Colony; and 
has yet the Remains of an Amphitheatre, which is cal- 
led the Arenes, and of ſeveral other Monuments. It 
has an Archbiſhop, an Academy of the Belles Lelires, 
aſſociated with that of Paris. Man: 
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MaRSE1LLE, is a very antient City, which flou- 
riſh*d in _ Time. It was a Kind of Common- 
wealth, and it had a famous Academy. It is at pre- 
ſent an Epiſcopal See ; its Port is eſteem'd one of the 
moſt ſecure of the Mediterranean; there the French 
Galleys are kept, and is a very trading Place for the 
Levant. 

Tou Lon, is alſo an Epiſcopal City, which has one 
of the beſt Sea-Ports on the Mediterranean; where 
the King of France keeps ſeveral Men of War. 

SALON, is a ſmall City, which has the Honour 
to have produced Noſtrodamus, famous for his 
Centuries. | 

The County VENESSAIx, depends of the Holy See, 
ever ſince the Year 1228. Pope Clement IV. hav- 
ing transferred the Pontifical Chair to Avignon, in 
1305. Clement VI. bought that City 38 Years after- 
wards. And his Succeſſors reſided peacably there, till 
the Year 1380, and during the Schiſm till the Coun- 
cil of Conſtance, in 1554. | 

' Avienon, on the Rhine, which is the Capital, is 
the ordinary Seat of the Vice-Legate of the Pope, of 
an Archbiſhop, of an Inquiſition, of an Univerſity, 
and of a Mint to coin the Pope's Money. 

Orance, with the Title of Principality, is a very 
antient City, where there was a ſecond Roman Colony. 
There are ſeen yet the Remains of a Circus, and of a 
Triumphal Arch. It is the See of a Biſhop, Suffra- 

gan of Arles, of a Parliament, of a Mint, and of an 

Univerſity ; it belonged formerly to the moſt illu- 
ſtrious Houſe of Naſſau, from whom the late King of 
France bought it. | 

The GoveRNMENT or PROVENCE is divided in 
che following Manner. \ 

The Dioceſe of Alx, containing Aix, Arch. St. 
22 Brignolle, Barjols, Peyrols, St. Paul, A. 

fon. 

The Dioceſe of Ritz, containing Riez, Biſhop. 
Valengole, Ortſon, Palu, Mont-peſat. _ 

The Dioceſe of Senzz, containing Sexez, Biſhop. 
Caſtellane, Baremme, Col Mevoiles. 

The Dioceſe of Dioxx, Containing Digne, Biſhop. 
Mirabel, Bruſquet, Collobrioux, Verdache. 

The Dioceſe of ARLESs, containing Arles, Arch. 
Dormet, Salon, Berre, Les Braux. | 

The Dioceſe of MARSBILLER, containing Marſeille, 
Biſhop. Aubagnes, Oreols, Sainte Baume, Cioutat, 
Caſſis, Olliols. 

The Dioceſe of TouLon, containing Toulon, Biſh. 
Hyeres, Lomary, Pierrefuec, Bormes, r 6080 | | 

The Dioceſe of Fx E jus, containing Frejus, Biſhop. 
St. Traps, Draguignan, Acelps. 

The Dioceſe of GRACE, containing Grace, Biſhop. 
Antibes, Canes, Cipiere, Bart. _ 

The Dioceſe of V ENCE, containing Yence, Biſhop. 
St. Paul, St. Laurens, Brec. Pn 

The Dioceſe of GLANDEVE, containing Glandeve, 
Biſhop. Guilleumes, Annot, Pene. 3 
The Dioceſe of S1STERON ,. Containing | Siteron, 
Biſhop. Forcalquier, Manoſque, Brelbanee. 

The Dioceſe of Apr, containing Apt, Biſhop. 
Cordes, St. Savanin, Saut, Simiane. | 

The County VEN A1SSAIN, containing Avignon, Arch. 
Cavaillon, Biſhop. Carpentras, Biſhop. Vaiſon, Biſhop. 
Ile, Miolans, Pont de Sorgue. © 3 

The Principality of ORANGE, containing Orange, 
Biſhop. Courtezon, Fonquieres, Gigondas. * 

Is.zs of Martegue, Pomegue, Paulet, Paſſon. 

ELzs STECADEs, Ribandon, Ribandas, I. of Titan, 
I. Porqueyrols, I. Porteros. a TOY 

Is.zs or LERIxS, St. Marguerite, St. Honorat. 


Note, That theſe two laſt Illes ſerve for Priſons for 
Priſoners of State. | 


Mete alſo, That before I paſs to the Deſeription of 
Germany, it is proper I ſhould ſpeak of the Pro- 


vinces which ſerve of common Limits to it and 


France, being fituated between thoſe two power- 
ful States. Thoſe Provinces are Lorrain, Francbe 


Comte. and Savoy ; which are found in this Order 


coming from the North towards the South. 


Lorain, extends from the 27 Deg. 30 Min. of 
Longitude, to the 29z and from the 47. 30 Min. of 
Latitude, as far as 49. 30 Min. ſo that it may have 
from Eaſt to Weſt. 40 Leagues from beyond Bicbé, 
as far as the River Aixne, beyond Sainte Menebou; and 
more than 48 from Southto North, from the Sources 
of the Moſelle, as far as beyond Saint Yandel. 


Note, That Lorrain was the Southern Part of the 
Kingdom of Auſtrah, of which it bore the Name, 
and which Lotbarius cauſed to be changed into that 
of Lother-Rich, whence comes the Word Lorrain. 
Charles his younger Son fearing he would not give 
him an honeſt Part of his Dominions, threw himſel 
into the Arms of the Emperor Otho, who prote&- 
ed him againſt Lotharius, and gave him the Inveſti- 
ture of Lorrain, with the Title of Dutchy, on Con- 
dition it ſhould releave of the Empire. Thus Charles 
made himſelf a German, and renounced France; 
againſt which NNN with ſo much Animoſity, 
that the States of the Kingdom conſidering him not 
only as a Foreigner, but likewiſe as an odious Ene- 
my, excluded him from the Crown at the Death 
of Louis the Feneant, his Nephew; and elected in 
his Place Hugh Capet, Mair du Palais, and Earl of 

| — Chief of the Race of the preſent Kings of 
rance. 


Lokk Alx, confines Northward with the Dioceſe of 
Treves and Luxembourg, Eaſtward with the Palatinate 
0.9 Rhine and Alſace, Southward with Franche 

te, and Weſtward with Champagne. 

The Air is temperate enough, and the Soil fertile 
enough in Corn, Wine, Hemp, and Paſture. There 
is found in it a great Quantity of Iron Mines, and 
fome Silver and Copper ones: It abounds with Cat- 
tle, and Game. The Rivers are full of Fiſhes, eſpe ; 
cially Trout; it has ſeveral Foreſts, , | 

The moſt conſiderable of its Rivers are the Meuſe, 


Moſelle, Sare, Meurte, and the Saone which ſprings 
from it. 


This Province ia divided into -two-Dutchies, ws. 


LorRAIN and Bar, The firſt towards the Eaſt, in 
the Neighbourhood. of the Maſelle, of the Sar, and 
of the Meurte. The other is towards the Weſt, in 
the Neighbourhood of the Meuſe. 

The Dutchy of Lox RAIN, is ſubdivided into three 
Balliwicks, viz. of Nancy, of Lauge, and of Vaudre- 
vange; and into three Biſhopricks, which are Metz, 
Tout, and Verdun, which are not properly of Lorrain, 
but are incloſed in it on all Sides. 36s 

Nancy, near the Meurte, is the Capital of the 
Province, it has a Chamber of Accompts, and a Se- 
nechalſey. It is divided into old and new City; both 
are very well fortified in the modern Manner. It has 
no Biſhop, but it has a Primate, who has a Right to 
wear the Mitre. 

Mars, Tour, and VERDuN, are Epiſcopal Sees, 
and antiently Imperial Towns of Germam, whoſe 
Biſhops are ſtill Suffragans of the Archbiſhoprick of 
Triers. © | 

Mz T2, is a very antient City, ſituated at the Con- 
fluent of the Moſelle, and of the Scille, well enough 
fortified, and © commanded by a good Citadel; it 
was antiently the Capital of the Kingdom of Au- 
ſtraſia, and is only at preſent the Capital of the 
Pais Maſin, an Epiſcopal See, adorn'd with a Pars 
liament, and a Balliwick, eſtabliſhed by King 


Louis XIII. Þ 


BaR-LEe-Dvuc, is the Capital of the Barrois, has a 
Balliwick, a Senechalſey, and a Chamber of Ac- 
compts. The Parliament of the Barrois is at St. Mi- 
chel, on the Meuſe, in the ſame Province. 


Note, That the Lorrains are not very ingenious in ge- 
neral, though ſome of them have been very great 
Artiſts in the mechanical Arts, they are parcimo- 
nious, preſumptuous, and very affectionate to their 
Prince, which they exalt to the Apotbeoſe. It 1s ſaid 
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that they were tractable enough before the W 
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of their Country, but ever ſince they are miſtruſt- 
ful and crafty; and have furniſhed France with a 
vaſt Number of Highwaymen. 

Lorrain, till of late, has always been govern'd 
ſovereignly by its Dukes, who have been great 

Captains, and very zealous for the Catholick Reli- 
gion. The Kings of France have been from Time 
to Time entirely poſſeſſed of it; and at preſent by 
an Act of Renuneiation, made in Favour of that 
Chriſtian Hero, and true Sony N Staniſlaus, 
King of Poland. The Lorrains, like their Princes, 

have always been zealous Roman Catholicks. 


LorRain is divided in the following Manner: 

The Balliwick of Nancy, contains Nancy, St. Ni- 
colas, Vaudemont, Vezalize, St. Diey, Luneville, Ger- 
bervilliers, Blancmont, Eſtival, Marſal, vic. Mayenvic, 
Salens, Naufman, Phaltſburg. 

The Balliwick of V auce, contains Mirecour, Neuf- 
chatel, Eſpinal, Remiremont, Charmes, Bruyeres, Dom- 
paire, Plombieres, Fontenoy, Darney. 

The Balliwick of VAUDREVANGE, contains Vaudre- 
vange, Sirk, Sarbruk, Dieuze, Saralb, Putlange. 

The Bisnop Ricks, contain Metz, Biſhop. No- 
meny, Pont-a-Mouſſon, Tout, Biſhop. and County, 
Clermont. | 

The BarRors, contains Bar-le-Duc, St. Michel, 
Signy, Commarcey, Vaucouleurs, La Mothe, Dammarie, 
Chatelet, Longvy, Villers. 

Fx AN chE Cour E, is ſituated between the 46 and 
48 Degree of Latitude; and extends from the 26. 20. 
Minutes of Longitude, as far as 28. 20. Minutes. So 
that it may have, from South to North, 40 Leagues, 
from Chavannes, as far as Mont St. Anne near Saonne; 
and near 30. from Eaſt to Weſt, from the River 
Dou, near Franquemont, in the Biſhoprick of Baſil, as 
far as Fontaine Frangoiſe in Burgundy. 


Note, That this Province is, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, Part of the antient Cisjurane Burgundy, 
which center'd in the Dependencies of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, by Means of Mary Heireſs of Burgundy, 
and Wife of the Emperor Maximilian, The late 
King of France, who had Pretences on that Pro- 
vince, as on all the Lands which had been alienated 
from the Crown, took it twice, and reſtored it 
once, in Favour of Peace; but has kept it ſince, 


both as his Eſtate, and his Conqueſt, 


Franche Comis confines Northward with Lorrain, 
Eaſtward with Switzerland, Southward with Breſſe, 
and Weſtward with Burgundy and Champagne. 

It is very well peopled, very fertile in Corn, excel- 
lent Wines, Woods, Game, and Cattle ; it has, like 
Lorrain, very good Salius, whence one of its Cities 
borrows its Name: There are found in it ſeveral 
Quarries of black Marble, and Alabaſter. 

The moſt conſiderable of its Rivers, and large 
Brooks, are, the Saonne, the Dou, the Lougnon, and 
the Louve, which abounds with excellent Fiſh. 

The Province is divided into three Balliwicks ; that 
of Veſoul is in the higher Part, that of Dole in the 
Middle, and that of Poligny in the Lower. 

5 DoLE, on the Dou, is the Capital; is a very an- 
tient City, which Charles V. cauſed to be well forti- 
fied, after it had been almoſt entirely newly rebuilt : 
It was the Seat of a Parliament, of a Chamber of Ac- 
compts; and is ſtill of a Bailliwick, and of an Uni- 
verſity. 70 6 

BRZ Axgox, on the ſame River, is alſo a very an- 
tient City, which heretofore was ranked ainong the 
7 h Cities of G : It is the See of an Arch- 
biſhop, who ſtiles himſelf Prince of the Empire; and 
is adorned with a Parliament. 


Note, That the Franc-Comtois are a very good Sort of 
People; and differ from the French, in that they 


are not ſo ſincere, nor ſo well poliſhed : They are 


likewiſe very zealous Roman Catholicks. 


Francae-CoMTE, is divided in the following 
Manner: Ki | 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The Balliwick of Dol E, contains Dole, Bezangoy, 

Arch. Ornans, Quingey, Verceil, Loye, Rochefort. 
The Balliwick of AmonT, contains Veſoul, Grey, 
Baume-les-Nonnes, Luxueil, Rey, Fuſſey, Cromarcy, 
Rougemont, Lure, ab Imper. Mont-Belliard, Prin- 
cipality. 
The Balliwick of Avat, contains Poligny, Leon- 
Leſaunier, Salins, Chaſtel-Chalon, Arley-Bleterans, $: 
Claude, Abbey. Champignale, Orgelet, Pontarlier, No- 
ſeavy, Fougne, Aranten, Mortau, Mommoret, Sorlin, 
Ruffey, Arbois. 

SAvor, is ſituated between the 27 and 29 Degree 
of Longitude, and extends from the 44 Deg. 43 Min, 
of Latitude, as far as the 46 Deg. 8 Min. Therefore 
it has about 26 Leagues from Eaſt to Weſt, from the 
Neck of Cogni, to St. Genie of Hoſfte, on the Rhine; 
and more than 28 from the Lake of Geneva to the 
Mountains, which ſeparate it from Dauphin. 


Note, That this Province is that Country, whoſe In- 
habitants Ceſar calls Allobroges, Centrens, Lota- 
briges, &c. it made Part of the Narbonxoiſe and 
Celtick Gaul; and was ſince one of thoſe which 
compoſed the Kingdom of Burgundy. It is at pre- 
ſent a ſovereign Dutchy, whoſe Dukes, who are of 
the antient Houſe of Saxony, ſtile themſelves Kings 
of Cyprus, ever ſince Louis of Savoy, who was 
married to the only Daughter of John King of Cy- 
prus : They have alſo the Title of Perpetual Vicars 
* the Holy Empire in [taly, ever fince Ame the 

. Great. 


Savey confines Northward with the Rhine, and the 
Lake of Geneva, Eaſtward with Switzerland and Pied- 
mont, Southward with Dauphin, and Weſtward with 
mb which parts it from Burgundy and the 

veſſe. 

The Air is very cold, becauſe of the frequent Moun- 
tains, always cover'd with Snow. The Soil produces 
ſome Corn, Wine in the Valleys, and on the Hills ; 
but the Mountains have nothing but Paſtures, which 
feed a vaſt Number of e of all Sorts. It abounds 
with Game, as wild Boars, Harts, Deer, Marmotes, 
white Hares and others, white Partridges, Pheaſants, 
and other Fowls. The Lakes furniſh fine Trouts, 
good Pikes, and other Fiſh, It has ſeveral Foreſts 
of Walnut Trees. 

Its principal Rivers are, the Yer: Arche, and Ave. 
It has two Lakes, viz. thoſe of Bourget, and of An- 
= or four Leagues long, and one or twg 

road. | 

Savoy is divided into ſix Parts; three towards 
the South, viz. what is properly called Savoy, Mauri- 
enne, and the Tarentaiſe: And three others towards 
the North, viz. the Genevois, Faulfigny, and Chablais. 

CHAMBERY, ſituated on the Confluent of the ſmall 
Rivers Laiſſe and Albane, is the Capital of Savoy; 
and 1s adorned with a Parliament or Senate, a Cham- 
ber of Accompts, a Bureau of Finances, and a Balli- 
wick. It depends for the ſpiritual, of the Biſhoprick 
of Grenoble. | —.— 


Note, That the Saveyards are not very great Wits, 
nor very dextrous; but they are very good, meck, 
courteous to Foreigners, affable, ſincere, and have 
ſo advantageous an Opinion of their Duke, that 
they believe him the greateſt Prince upon Earth. | 
The Gentlemen have ſomething very great and no- 
ble; but the common People are cringing, and do 
not love War, though they are very capble to ſup- 
port all Sorts of Fatigues : They are in general very 
parcimonious, and very ſober. 
Their Duke is, as I have obſerved before, a 
Prince of the illuſtrious Houſe of Saxon, who 15 
ſtiled Royal Highneſs ; at preſent King of Sardinia 
he keeps a Governor at * becauſe himſe! 
keeps his Court at Turin in Piedmont, being Pr 
thereof. He is a zealous Pro for + hs 5 — 
Religion, though in the Neighbourhood o 5 
. G is ſtrongly eſtabliſhed. FN 
has an Archbiſhop in the City of Monſters, in t F 
Tarentaiſe, a Biſhop at 1. Jobn de Maurienne, = 
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the Biſhop of Ceneva who preſides at Annecy. 


Savor is divided in the following Manner. 
The Proper Savoy contains, Chambery, Mont- 
mellian, Beaufort, Aix, Rumilty, Echelles, Ugine, 
Conflans, Aiguebelle, Miolans, Chatelar, Rochette. 

n Buce1, St. Genis D*Hoſte, Montaleon, Jenne. 

MAvuRIENNE contains, St. Fohn de Maurienne, Bi- 
ſhop. La Cambre, St. Michel, $t. Julian, St. Andre, 
Modane, Lanebourg, Braman, Uſſ. | 

The Genevois contains, Annecy, Aly, Roche, 
Tonnes, Faverge, Manigo, Talloir, Clairmont, Mont 
St. Martin. ; 

The TARENTAISE, contains Monſtiers, Arch. St. 
Facque-Eme, St. Maurice, Briangon. 

The FA ussiovv, contains Cluſe, Salanche, Bonne- 
ville, Taninge, St. Gervaiſe. 


The CHaBLais, contains Tonnon, Ripaille, Evian, 
Armoy, St. Fobn de Lux. 


Note, That I'll conclude this Article of France, and 
of its Frontiers, by obſerving that there is but one 
Religion profeſſed publickly throughout that vaſt 
Kingdom, which is the Catholick ; that the French 
Monarchs, ever ſince the Converſion of Clovis I. to 
Chriſtianity, have profeſſed no other; having al- 

ways been zealous Protectors and Defenders of the 

| Roman Church, for which they have merited from 
the Popes, who have always had Recourſe to them 


in their greateſt Diſtreſſes, the glorious Title of 
MosT ChRITIAN KING. 


Note alſo, That the King of France provides in his 


Dominions (the Conqueſts excluded) to eighteen 
Archbiſbopricts, a hundred and ten Biſhopricks, to 
ſeven hundred and fifty Abbeys of Monks, without 
reckoning thoſe who have been re-united to other 
- Commonalties or Benefices; and to more than two 
hundred Abbeys of Nuns. | 

The Eighteen AR CHBISHOPRICKS, are, Aix, Ally, 
Ambrun, Arles, Auch, Beſangon, Bourdeaux, Bourges, 
Cambray, Lyons, Narbonne, Paris, Rheims, Rouen, 
Sens, Toulouſe, Tours, Vienne. 

The Hundred and Ten BisHoPRIcCks, are, AGDE, 
Agen, Air, 'Alet, Amiens, Angiers, Angoulime, Apt, 
Arras, Avranche, Autun, Auxerre; Bavt ux, Bay- 
onne, Bazas, Beauvois, Bellay, Bethltem, ._ Beziers, 
Blois, Boulogne, St. Bricu; Canons, Carcaſſone, 
Caſtres, Chialons, Chalons, Chartres, Ciſteron, Cler- 
mont, Cominges, Condom, Cornoiiaille, Conſerans, Cou- 
tance; Dax, Die, Digne, Dole; Evgzux; S. FLour, 
Frejus; Gar, Geneve, Glandeve, Grace, Grenoble; 
KeBec; Lairour, Langres, Lion, Lavaur, Leon, 
Leſcar, Limoges, Lifieux, Lodeve, Lombes, Lugon ; 
'Maacon, S. Malo, Mande, Mans, Marſeille, 
Meaux, Metz, Mirepoix, Montauban, Montpellier; 
NaxrESs, Nevers, Nice, Nimes, Noyon;, OLE Ron, 
S. Omer, Orange, Orleans; Pamitrs, S. Papoul, 
S. Paul trois Chateaux, 'Perigueux, Perpignan, Poic- 
tiers, S. Pol de Leon, S. Pons, de Tanieres, Puy; 
RE NN ES, Rieux, Riez, Rochelle, Rodez ; SAINTES, 
Sais, Sarlat, Senez, Senlis, ' Soiſſons, Straſbourg , 
TarBEs, Toul, Toulon, Tournay, Trequier, Troyes, 
- Tulles ; VaBREs, Valence, Vannes, Vence, Verdun, 
Viviers, Uſaiz, | 

Beſides - theſe, there are alſo in the Kingdom of 
+ France, ſeveral Dignities of the Or Der of MALT a, 
as Grand Priors, Commanders, and Knights, who 
are all of the Body of the Clergy; and that 
moſt noble, and illuſtrious Order, being divided 


into eight Nations, the Kingdom of France has the 


Advantage to have the three firſt, viz. 
PROVENCE, whoſe Chief is Grand Commander of 
the Order. 
Auvexcrr, Whoſe Chief is Grand Mareſchal of 
the Order. 
FRANCE, whoſe Chief is Grand Hoſpitalier of the 
Order. 


G ER MANZ. 


From France Ill paſs into GERMANY, which is fi- 


tuated in the Middle, of Europe, between the 24 and + 
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41 Deg. 30 Min. of Longitude, extending from 
45 Deg. 30 Min. of Latitude to 55 ; fo that it may 
have 240 Leagues from Eaſt to Weſt, from beyond 
the Source of the Viſtulæ, to Beauzains in Artois; and 
near 200 from South to North, from the Lake of 
Locarne, near the Milaneſe, to the Baltick. 

Its Limits, Northward, are the Ocean, Denmark; 
and the Baltick; Eaſtward, Poland and Hungary; 
Southward, Hay; Weſtward, Savoy, Franche Comte, 
and Lorrain, which parts it from France. 

GERMANY is very fertile.in all Things, particularly 
towards the South, in the Neighbourhood of the Da- 
nube; where the Air is as temperate as it is in France; 
but northward the Climate is very cold, and the Soil 
leſs fertile; which, notwithſtanding, there are found 
every where, beautiful and large Cities well inhabited, 
and very trading. 

It has ſix principal Rivers, viz. the Danube, the 
Rhine, the Meuſe, the Weſer, the Elbe, and the Oder: 
With ſome others lefs conſiderable, as the Drave, 


the Save, the Inn, the Mein, the Spree, the Muer, 


&c. 


GERMANY has always been divided into Higb and 
Low. The firſt is Southward, and contains Auſtria, 
and its Dependencies, Bavaria, Suabia, Switzer land, 
Alſace, the Low Palatinate, with the ſourthern Part 
of Franconia.—'The other, which is Northwards, con- 
tains Bohemia and its Dependencies, the other Part of 
Franconia, Heſſe, the high and low Saxony, Weſtphalia, 
the Electoral Archbiſhopricks, the Succeſſion of Cleves 
and Juliers, and the Low Countries: me add to 
it formerly Pruſſia and Livonia ; which I'll mention in 
the Article of Sweden. 

It is again divided politically into ten Circles: The 
firſt is that of Franconia; the ſecond of Bavaria; the 
third of Auſtria, to which might be added, Bohemia 
and 1ts Dependencies, to avoid dividing the Dominions 


of the Houſe of Auſtria; the fourth of Suabia; the 
fifth of Alſace, or rather of the high Rhine, containing 


the Landgravate of Heſſe, Alſace, the Dutchies of 


Deux Ponts, and Fimmeren, the States of the Biſhops 


of Wormes, Spire, and Bafile; the Duchy of Savoy, 


included in it at preſent, but improperly ; the ſixth 


that of the low Rhine or Electoral, containing the 


Dominions of the Elector Palatine, and of the Electo- 


ral Archbiſhops z the ſeventh, that of Neſtphalia; 
containing, with that Province, the Dioceſes of Cam- 


Bray, Liege, Ferden, with the Succeſſion of Cleves and 


Juliers; the eighth, is called the high Circle of 
Saxony; which contains. with the high Saxony, and its 


| Dependencies, the Dominions of Brandebourg and Po- 


merania; the ninth, is called the low Circle of 


Saxony; which contains all the low Saxony. 


For my Part, I'll divide Germany into eighteen 
principal Parts; four whereof are found Southward, 
viz. Auftria and its Dependancies, Bavaria, Suabia, 
and Tyrol; the three firlt are ſituated in the Neigh- 
bourhood of the Danube, the laſt is Southward of Ba- 
varia, and Suabia; in the Middle are found Fran- 
conia, Heſſe, Bohemia, with its Dependencies, and high 
Saxony; Northward, are found Brandebourg, Pome- 
rania, low Saxony, and Weſtphalia; Weſtward, on the 


Rhine, beginning at its Mouth, or rather where it 
ends, and re-aſcending always towards its Source, are 


firſt the Low-Conntries, then the Succeſſion of Cleves 
and Fuliers, with the Electoral Archbiſhopricks, the 
low Palatinate, Alſace, and Switzerland. : 
VIENNA, in Auſtria, ſituated on the Danube, is re- 
puted the Capital of Germany, becauſe the Emperors 
of that illuſtrious Houſe uſed to keep their Court there. 
It has a Biſhop Suffragan of Saltzbourg, and an Uni- 


. verſity. It is a very ſtrong City, which the Turks 


have often beſieged in vain, though once with an 


Army of 300,000 Men, commanded by one of their 


greateſt Heroes, Soliman the Magnificent. 

RAT1$BON, an Epiſcopal City alſo, ſituated on the 
Danube in Bavaria, 1s the Place where the Diets of the 
Empire are kept. ki: 

FrxancroRT on the Mein, in Franconia, is the 
Place where the Emperor is elected. Re HS 
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Europe, which has about 52 Leagues from Eaſt to 
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Ax LA CHaPELLE, in the Dutchy of Juliers, is 
the Place of his Coronation. 


Note, That the Germans are not ſuppoſed to be fur- 
niſhed with a vaſt deal of Wit (though I have found 
the contrary) but they are very good Artiſts, liberal, 
noble, brave, good, ſincere, and very ſociable ; 
they are for the generality very handſome, and of 
a ſtrong Conſtitution. They love naturally War, 
and good Cheer ; but they are not eſteemed the 
beſt civilized People in Europe; which is but a very 
inſignificant Imperfection, when compared with 
their excellent Perfections. 


Note alſo, that the Empire of Germany is compoſed of 
five Sorts of Powers, viz. the Emperor, who 1s 
Chief, but not Maſter, ſince he can diſpoſe of 
nothing but his own : The Electors to the Number 
of nine, viz. the Archbiſhop of Mentz, High 
Chancellor of the Empire in Germany : The Arch- 
biſhop of Triers, High Chancellor of the Empire 
in Gaul : The Archbiſhop of Cologne, High Chan- 
cellor of the Empire in 1taly : The King of Bobe- 
mia, Great Cup-Bearer: The Duke of Bavaria, 
High Steward: The Duke of Saxony, Grand Ma- 
reſchal: The Marquis of Brandebourg, Grand 
Chamberlain: The Count Palatine of the Rhine, 
High Treaſurer : The Duke of Hanover; call'd 
likewiſe High Treaſurer : The eccleſiaſtick Princes; 
the ſecular Princes ; the Free-Towns, which are as 
many Republicks ; ſome of thoſe Towns, or Ci- 
ties, are call'd Imperial, and appear at the Aſſem- 
blies, or Dyets, on the Benches of Suabia and of 
the Rhine: Others are call'd Hanſe Towns, and 
appear under four Colleges, whoſe Seats are Lu- 
beck, Cologne, Brunſwick, and Dantzick: Theſe 
Towns have receiv'd the Name Hanſe, from the 
German Words, An zee Stette, 1. e. Cities ſituated 
on the Sea; becauſe the firſt which began the Con- 
federacy were all ſituated on the Sea, or at leaſt on 
ſome conſiderable Rivers: They formed this Con- 
federacy, to maintain themſelves mutually in Trade; 
and they had once Compting-Houſes in common, 
wiz, one at London, in England; one at Bruges, in 
Flanders, and afterwards at Antverp ; one at Novo- 
grod in Muſcovy, then at Revel in Livonia, and af- 
terwards at Narva; and the other at Bergen in 
Nerway. 

The German Powers depend no otherwiſe of the 
Emperor, than by doing Homage to him ; other- 
wiſe, they can make War, Alliances, and Confede- 
racies with foreign Princes, provided they do not 
prove prejudicial to the Empire, 


Note, beſides, That there are three Religions profeſ- 
ſed publickly in Germany : The firſt is the Catholick, 
profeſſed by the Emperor himſelf, at preſent by all 
the Electors except two, (who are thoſe of Brande- 
bourg, and of Hanover) and by a great Number of 
Princes: The others are the Lutherans, and the 
Calviniſts. There are alſo found in ſome Places, 
Zuinglians, Anabaptiſts, and Jews. 


Fl! begin my Diviſion of Germany, by the Deſcrip” 
tion of the Provinces belonging to the Houſe of Au- 


ſtria, which compoſe thoſe Dominions, commonly 


call'd Auſtriche, or Auſtria. 
AUSTRICHE, or AUSTRIA. 


The Provinces known under that general Name, 
are the particular Auſtria, Carinthia, Stiria, and Car- 
niole: The firſt is ſituated in the Neighbourhood of 
the Danube; the ſecond, and third, are Southward of 
it, in the Neighbourhood of the Drave, one Weſt- 
ward, and the other Eaſtward ; and the laſt, is till 
turther advanced than theſe, towards the South, in the 
Neighbourhood of the Save. | 

They have for Bounds, Northward, the Mountains 
of Bohemia, and the River Teya ; Eaſtward, Hungary; 
Southward, /taly; and Weſtward, Tyrol and Bavaria. 

The particular Auſtria, is the ſole Archdutchy of 
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Weſt, and 25 from South to. North, . 

Its Air is mild, and wholeſome; it is extremely fer- 
tile in Wine; and produces likewiſe Wheat, Saffron, 
and Wood. | 

Carinthia, Stiria, and Carniole, may contain toge- 
ther 65 Leagues, in Length from Eaſt to Weſt, and 
48 from South to North. | 

Though the Soil, in theſe Provinces, be full of 
Mountains, it notwithſtanding produces Corn enough, 
and very little Wine, but it is delicious: There are 
found in them Mines of ſeveral Metals; and they 
abound with Cattle. 

Beſides the Danube, which runs thro* Auſtria from 
Weſt to Eaſt, there is but the River Es, which is a 
little conſiderable in that Province; where it comes 
to diſembogue, after it has paſſed thro* a City which 
borrows its Name. The Rivers Drave, and Muer, 
ſpring from Carinthia, paſſes into Stiria, and croſſes 
them both from Welt to Eaſt. The Save, which takes 
its Source in Carniole, divides it into two Parts, by its 
Courſe on the ſame Side, Theſe Rivers are ſo rapid, 
that they dim the Sight of thoſe who look at them too 
earneſtly. In the Southern Part of Carniole, called 
Seiche, is found the Lake Czirknickz, environed with 
Mountains and Foreſts, which is full of Water about 
the latter End of Autumn, and dry in the Spring; 
ſo that thoſe who live in- the Neighbourhood of that 
Lake, hunt, ſow, and reap in it, before the Waters 


return into it from certain ſubterraneous Sources. 


AusrRIA is divided into higher and lower, one 
Weſtward, the other Eaſtward. Carniole, beſides its 
Diviſion into two Parts, contains the Marquiſat of 


indes, and the County of C:/ley. 


VIENNA, on the Danube, is the Capital of the Arch- 
dutchy of Auſtria. 

The City of Sr. Weir, ſituated on the Confluent 
of the Rivers Glan and Williez, is the Capital of Ca- 
rinthia. 

GRATE, on the Muer, is the Capital of Stiria. 

LavBacn, ſituated on the River of the ſame Name, 
is the Capital of Carniole. 

MzTLinG is the Capital of the Marquiſat of 
Vindes, commonly called Wineiſmarck. The City of 
Cillei is the Capital of its County. 


Note, That the Houſe of Auſtria, on which all theſe 
Dominions depend, is very antient, and has given 
an Emperor to Europe, more than 400 Years ago. 
For Rodolpbus I. who is the Source thereof, was 
raiſed to that ſupreme Dignity in 1273. It ſeems as 
if the Empire had been hereditary in that illuſtrious 
Houſe, for more than 200 Years. But that dearly 
beloved Prince Charles VI the late Emperor, dy- 
ing without Iſſue Male, that Empire has been 
transferred with the free and unanimous Conſent 
of all the Electors, into that of Bavaria. 

The Catholick Religion is profeſſed with a great 
deal of Zeal (the Princes themſelves giving the 
Example) in all the Dominions depending of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, and the Inquiſition baniſhes from 
it all new Doctrines. 


Note alſo, That as Tyrol is alſo of the Dependencies 
of the Houſe of Auſtria, it is proper to make here 
the Deſcription thereof, without deviating from my 
Subject; it being beſides more Southern than the 
two others which precede it in the Diviſion of Ge7- 


many. 


TyRo. is the greateſt County in Europe; for it has 
very near 25 Leagues from South to North and near 
44 trom Eaſt to Weſt. , 

It confines Northward with Suabia and Bavaria; 
Faſtward with Carinthia; Southward with Jtaly, and 
the Griſons ; and Weſtward with Switzerland. 

Its Climate is not equally temperate every where, 
nor its Soil generally fertile, becauſe of the frequent 
Mountains which are almoſt always covered wit 
Snow. It produces very good Corn, and very good 
Wine, but in a little Quantity. Its greateſt Fertility 
is in Paſtures. There are found in it Mines of Silver, 

| Copper , 
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Copper, and Iron, and Mineral and falt Waters. 

The River Inn runs through it from South to North 
by Eaſt ; and the Adige which paſſes in the Territories 
of Venice, ſprings from it. 

Inſpruck on the Inn, is the Capital; the Archdukes 
have choſe it ſometimes for their Reſidence, and 
have even been called 4rchdukes of Inſprucł. 

To acquire a more particular, or circumſtantial 
Knowledge of the Eſtates belonging to the Houſe of 
Auſtria, we muſt enter into the following Detail : 

AusTRIA, contains Vienna, Biſhop. Newſtat, Lei- 
chenſtein, Thurn, County. Melt, Loſenſtein, County. 
Ens, Steyr, Krems, Horn, Harduck, County. 

TYRoL, contains Inſpruck, Briten, Biſhop. Tirolo, 
County. Miran, County. Bolzan, Landuck, Kuſtain, 
Hall, Bregentz, Pfanemberg, County. Montfort , 
County. Pludentz, Hohen- Ems, Lordſhip. 

CaRINTHIA, contains S. Weit, Clagenfart, Villach, 
Arnoſtein, Ortemburg, Draburg, Gurt, Biſhop. Mu- 
raw, Lavemund, Biſhop. 

STIRIA, Contains Gretz, Rakelſburg, Waraſdin, 
Pettaw, Marckepurg, Judemburg, Pruk. 

CARNIOLE, Contains Laubach, Billigracz, Crain- 
burg, Czirknikz. 

WiNnDISMARCK , Contains Metling, Rudolfwert , 
Cilley, County. 


BAVARIA. 


Some Authors pretend, that Bavaria was antiently 
a Kingdom, before Charlemagne had reunited it to 
his Crown: But, however, it is very true, that Louis, 
Son of Louis the Gentle, Emperor and King of France, 
was the firſt of the Carlian Race ſtiled King of Bava- 
ria, which was afterwards changed into that of King 
of Germany, under the Reign of Charles the Gros, Em- 
peror ; that is to ſay, 65 Years afterwards : Therefore 
it was inſenſibly alienated from the Crown of France, 
and reduced into a Dutchy, which has given Empe- 
rors to the Welt; as it does at this preſent Time. 

BAVARIA, has about 42 Leagues in Length, from 
Eaſt to Weſt; and 62 from South to North. 

It confines Eaſtward with Bohemia, and Auſtria ; 
Southward with Carinthia, and Tyrol; Weſtward with 
Suabia, and Franconia; and Northward touches high 
Saxony. 

The Climate of Bavaria is very wholeſome z and 
though the Soil be full of Foreſts and Mountains, it 

roduces a great Quantity of Wheat, and but very 
' ttle Wine: There are found in it Mines of Gold, 
Silver, Copper, c. and it abounds in Cattle and Game. 

Beſides the Danube, which runs through it from 
Weſt to Eaſt, the moſt conſiderable Rivers are the 
Lech, which parts it from Suabia; the Amber, Iſer, 
Im, and the Saltz; which with the Lakes of Amber- 
zee, and Chiernzee, bathe the Dutchy : The Alimul, 
Nab, and Regen, run into the Palatinate. 

I had forgot to obſerve, that the Danube running 
through the Middle of Bavaria, divides it into two 
Parts; one whereof, which is Southward, is call'd 
Dutchy ;, and the other, which is. Northward, Pala- 
tinate; with the Sirname of high, to diſtinguiſh it 
from that of the Rhine, which is called the low Pa- 
latinate. 

Munten, on the Iſer, is the Capital of the Dutchy, 
and where the Elector keeps his Court. 

RaT1$BON, on the Danube, includes ſix Principa- 
lies : Firſt the City, which is Imperial; the Biſhops; 
the Abbots of St. Emeron, and of St. Cornelis; and 
the Abbeſſes of the high and low Montier. 

The Duke of Bavaria is not ſole Sovereign in this 
Province; there are with him particular Lords, and 
free Cities. This Prince was made an Elector in the 
room of the Elector Palatine of the Rhine, put to the 
Ban of the Empire, for the Affair of Bobemia, as I'll 
relate in its proper Place. 


Note, That the Catholick is the reigning Religion in 
Bavaria, though Lutherans and Calviniſts are found 
in ſome Places. . 
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SUABIA. 


This Provipce which makes Part of the Country of 
the antient Sueves, is a Dutchy which has given Em- 


perors to the Weſt: It may have 45 Leagues in its 


greateſt Extent from Eaſt to Weſt; and 41 from 
South to North. 


It has for Bounds, Eaſtward Bavaria; Southward 
Tyrol, and Switzerland ; Weſtward, Alſace ; and 


Northward, the - Palatinate of the Rhine, and Fran- 


conia. 


Its Climate is very near like that of Bavaria; except 
that it is more fertile in Wine. 

The Danube ſprings from it, and runs through it 
from South by Weſt, to North by Eaſt. Its other 
Rivers are the Jer, the Nekar, &c. 

There is no Country which contains ſo many So- 
vereignties as this does; for in the ſingle City of 
Aug ſbourg there are four Principalities, viz. the City 
which is imperial; the Biſhop who reſides at Delling ; 
and the Abbots of St. Ulrick, and of St. Afre; beſides 
theſe, there are the Abbots of Coire and Conſtance; ſix- 
teen Abbots ; five Abbeſſes ; three ſecular Princes, 
who are the Dukes of Wittemberg, Stutgard, and 
Montbelliard ; the Marquis of Baden, and Durlach; 
eight Counts; five Barons; the Grand Prior of Malta; 


the Provoſt of Vetenbauſen; and thirty-four imperial 


Cities. 

AvucsBOURG, on the Lech, is the Capital. It has 
a Biſhop who reſides at Dilleng. It is famous for the 
Profeſſion of Faith of the Lutherans, who are very 
numerous at Aug ſbourg. 

A more particular Detail of Bavaria, and Suabia, 
is as follows. 

The Dutchy of Ba vARIA, contains Munich, Sallz- 
bourg, Arch. Paſſaw, Biſhop. Rati/bon, Biſhop. Frey- 


inge, Biſhop. . Bertogaden, Prevoſty. Hag, County. 


Ortembourg, County. Caſtel, County. Ingolſtadt, Kel- 
heim, Landſbut, Landſperg, Furſtanfeld, Burchaaſen, 
Chiemzee, Biſhop. Straubing, Maſprug. 

The Palatinate'of BavaR1a, contains Amberg, Pre- 
fect. Richſtet, Biſhop. Newbourg, D. Sultzbach, Lord- 
ſhip. Luchtemberg, Landgr. Chamb, County. New- 
marck, 

SUABIA, contains Aug ſbourg, Biſhop. Conſtance, Bi- 
pres Kempten, Abb. Reichenaw, Abb. Zolleren, Wir- 
temberg, D. Stutgard, Dutchy. Tubingen, County. Fur- 
ſtemberg, Princip. Burgaw, M. Pappenheim, B. 

IMPERIAL CITIES: — Ulm, Donawert, Weiſſemburg, 
Nortlingen, Gemund, Hall, Roteveil, Retling, Hail- 
brun, Eſfling, Lindaw. | 

ForegsT CiT1ts: — Rheinfeld, Sekingen, Lauffem- 
berg, Waldſhut. | 


FRANCONIA. 


Moſt Authors are of Opinion, that this Province 
was the antient Habitation of the French, in the Time 
of Pharamond their firſt King, who was born in it; 
and ſay, that the Salick Law obſerved in France with 
reſpect to the Succeſſion to the Throne, was made 
near the River Sala, whence it borrows its Name. 

Fr AnconTa, may have go Leagues from Eaſt to 
Weſt ; and 37 from South to North. 

It is ſituated in ſuch a Manner, that it is bounded 
by high Saxony at North by Eaſt ; the Palatinate and 
Bavaria at the Eaſt ; Suabia at the South; the Pala- 
tinate of the Rhine at the Weſt ; and the Heſſe at 
North by Weſt. 

This Country is environed with Foreſts, and Moun- 
tains, rocky, and uncultivated : But in the Middle it 
is agreeable and very fertile in Corn, Wine, and Pa- 
ſtures. 

The moſt conſiderable of its Rivers, are the Mein, 
the Tauber, the Regnitz, and thoſe of Pegnitz, and 
Sala. 


Note, That the Emperor Charlemagne had formed the 
Deſign to join the Ocean and the Black Sea, by a 
Canal he had began near Anſpach, from the River 
Redenitz which falls in the Mein, to the * 
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which diſembogues in the Danube; but the preſſin 
Affairs which called him to [raly, and the contin 
Rains which happen'd at that Time, hinder'd the 
Execution. 


Note alſo, That the Biſhop of Wirtzbourg, ſtiles 
himſelf Duke of Franconia, though he has not a 
greater Part of it than ſeveral Sovereigns among 
whom it is divided. Several Archbiſhops of 
Mentz, have been ſucceſſively Biſhops of Wirtz- 
borrg, and ſtiled themſelves Dukes of Franconia. 


The City of WIR TzBOURG, on the Mein, might 
paſs for the Capital of Franconia, becauſe of the Qua- 
lity of its Biſhop. . | 

NUREMBERG, on the River Pignitz, is very fa- 
mous for the Fairs kept there; and for its great 
Commerce. . 


Note, That the Diverſity of Sovereigns, cauſes in 
Franconia a Diverſity of Religion; for there are 
found in it Catbolicks, Lutherans, Calviniſts, and 
Jews, who are in great Numbers at Francfort on 
the Mein, which is likewiſe a City famous for its 


Fairs, : 


HESS E. 


The Country we know under the Name of Heſſe, 
does not contain only the Landgraviate of Heſſe, but 
likewiſe ſeveral Principalities and Lordſhips; as the 
Weteran, Weſterwald, the Counties of Naſtau, of Ha- 
nau, of Solms; of Tſembourg, of Waldeck, &c. | 

Its greateſt Extent, from Eaſt to Weſt, is of about 
40 Leagues, and from South to North of 34. 

It confines Eaſtward with high Saxony ; Southward 
with Franconia, and the Archbiſhoprick of Mayence; 
Weſtward with thoſe of Triers, and Cologne, and the 
Dutchy of Bergue; laſtly, Northward with Weſtphalia. 

The Climate is wholeſome, the Waters very good, 
and the Soil, though full of Mountains and Foreſts, 

roduces Corn, and Wine, near the Rhine, and the 
ver Loen: 

The particular Hessz is divided into two Land- 
graviates; one in the Neighbourhood of the Rivers 
Eder and Loen; the other in the Neighbourhood of 


the Werre and Fulde. 


Mago, on the Loen, is the Capital of the firſt, 
and was once the Place of Reſidence of the Landgrave 
of the ſame Name. | 

CassEL, on the Fuld, is the Capital of the laſt, and 
of the Landgrave of the ſame Name. 


Note, That the Inhabitants are Lutherans ; and the 
Subjects of the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, Calviniſts; 
and thus of all the others, each in Imitation of their 
reſpective Sovereign, 


A more particular Deſcription of Franconia and 
Heſſe, is as follows.. | 
FR ancon1a, contains Wirtzberg, Biſhop. Franc- 


fort, Imper. Aſchafferberg, Lor, County. Schwin- 
Fort, I. Hamelburg, Konigshoven, Henneberg, County. 


Smekalden, Coburg, Dutch. Cullembach, M. Staffel- 


\ ſtein, Pegnitz, Bamberg, Biſhop. Forcheim, Nurem- 
berg, I. Anſpach, M. Rotemberg, I. Weikerſheim, 


Winſheim, I. Mariendal, Senſbeim, County. Erpach, 
Mariemberg, Caſtel, County. Breit. | 
Hexssz, contains Marpurg, Landg. Wetzlar, I. 


| Glenhauſen, I. Ortemberg, Fridberg, I. Naſaw , 


County. Catznelbogm. Weilburg, Hanaw, County. Ha- 
damar, County. Wielde, County. Sigen, County. Sa- 


lens, County. Wilgentrin. County. Battemberg, B. 


Caſſel, Landg. Hirgfield, Ab. Fuld, Ab. Friſlard, 


| Lordſhip. Valęſtein, Lordſhip. Zigenbeim, Waldeck, - 
County. Carbach, Rodemburg, Allendorf, Eſchwege, 


Grebenſtein, Witzenhauſen. 


BoHE MIA. 


I underſtand by the Name of Boxzmra, not only 
the particular Kingdom of Bohemia, but likewiſe the 
Marquitate of Moravia, and the Dutchy of Sile/a, 


LY 


Which together make up the moſt ſpacious Part of 
Germany, having more than 94 Leagues from Eaſt to 


3 


Weſt, and near 72 from South to North. 

It confines with Poland Eaſtward, with Hung ar 
and Auſtria Southward, with the Palatinate of Baus. 
ria _ by Weſt, and with High Saxony at North 

8 
2 The Climate is generally very unwholſome, and 
ſubject to the Plague, though it be cold. Its Soil i; 
fertile in Wheat, Paſture, and Saffron. ; but produces 
no Wine. Its Mountains, which are in great Numher 
have Mines of Gold, Silver, Copper, and Lead : fz 


Rivers are full of Fiſh. 


Note, That the Bohemians are very crafty, and of + 
ſtrong Conſtitution : They are great Epicures, and 
great Dunkards, talk much, bold, and ſo gre; 
Thieves, that it is not ſafe to walk the Strects ot 
Prague in the Night-Time ; thoſe Streets beine 
then lin'd with Thieves, The Country is as dan. 
gerous for Travellers, unleſs they travel in Compa- 
nies of twenty or thirty; I except from this Num. 
ber the Nobility, which I know by Experience 
that, far from being addicted to any of thoſe ſcanda- 
lous Vices, poſſeſs on the contrary, in an eminent 
poorly all the Virtues and Perfections oppoſite to 

em. 


Note alſo, That the Houſe of Auſtria, had rendered 
all thoſe Countries hereditary to herſelf, and wa; 
in Poſſeſſion of them all, at the Death of the late 
Emperor, except ſome of the moſt northern Terri- 
tories in Silefa, which belong to the Elector of 
Brandebourg, and to another Marquiſs of the 
fame Name; but at preſent there are ſeveral Claims 
which are not adjuſted. | 
The Catholick Religion, is the reigning one in 
the Kingdom of Prague, and its Dependencies. 
Before the Battle of Prague, there were about 
twelve Sorts of different Opinions profeſſed in the 
Kingdom, all contrary to the Roman Church, but 
ever ſince that Time, the Emperor has almoſt 
entirely extirpated them. There are yet Jeus in 
Prague, who have the free Exerciſe of their Re- 
ligion, and ſome other Privileges, Which they have 
bought at a dear Rate. 


The moſt remarkable of its Rivers, are the Le, 
the Sarawe, the Wultaw, the Moldau, the Mzza, and 


Its 


the Eger, &c. 


The Kingdom is divided into ſeventeen Prefectures, 
which are Prague, Schan, Podebrad, Wultaw, Caur- 
zin, Leimtometriz, Saltz, Pilſen, Prachen, Bechin, 
Czaſiaw, Chradim, Hradetæ, Glatz, Elnbogen, and 
Egra. — The firlt is in the Middle, the four next fol- 
lowing, are adhering round it; the nine which follow 
make a Circle round theſe ; and of the three laſt, one 
is towards the Point, which looks to the Eaſt, and 
the two others towards that which looks to the 
Welt. | | 

 Pkacvue, on the Nultaw, is the Capital of the 
Kingdom; it is a great City, and honoured with an 
Archbiſhoprick, and an Univerſity ; rendered famous 
by the Battle given near it, between the Forces of 
the Emperor, and thoſe of the Elector Palatine of the 
Rhine, who had cauſed himſelf to be elected King of 
Bohemia, which Battle was a deciſive one, ſince it put 
an End to his Royalty, and diveſted him beſides of 
his Electorate: And as famous by the late Siege, 
ſuſtained by the French; who had to encounter at 


once with a great Army, the Famine, and if we Cre- 


dit publick Reports, the Diſaffection of the Inha- 
bitants. | 


Moravia. 


This is the antient Country of the Marcomans, which 
bore the Title of a Kingdom, afterwards of a Dutchy, 
and laſtly of a Marquiſate, of which the Kings of Bo. 
bemia bear the Title. It has borrowed its preſent 
Name from one of its Rivers, 

Mon avi has the Form of a Triangle, and may 
have 49 Leagues in its greateſt Extent from Ealt to 
Weſt, and 30 from South to North. 


The Climate and Soil is the fame as in —_ 
. exce 


except that it produces pretty good Wine towards the 
River Teya, which parts it from Auſtria. The Mountains 
which part it from Hungary, have Springs of hot Mine- 
ral Waters. f 


Its principal Rivers are the Morave, from which it 


borrows its Name, and which runs through it from 
North to South; the Swarte, the ple, and the Cya. 
Bxixx, on the Swarte, is the Capital of the Province, 
where the general Aſſemblies are held, ever ſince it op- 
poſed ſo ſtrongly the Swedes z the Emperor having de- 
rived Olmutz on the Morave, of that Honour, becauſe 
it ſurrender*d then with little or no Reſiſtance, 
A more 223 Diviſion of the Kingdom of Bobe- 
mia is as follows. : 
The Prefecture of Pxacur, containing Prague only. 
The Prefetture of CHaLy, containing Chaly, Ra- 
tomicł. | 
The Prefecture of Pop ERAD, containing Bereum, 
Cariſtem. | | 
The Prefefure of WoLTaw, containing Sedlezany, 
Tloſtout. | | 
The Prefecture if Kavzzim, containing Kauzzim, 
Brandeiſs, Bobenifhbroda. | 
The Prefeſture of LIITANERIT:E, containing Leita- 
neritz, ig, Dietzin, Melnick. | 
The Prefecture of SALTZ, containing Saltz, Bruck, 
Launy, Kadan, Commora. | 
The Prefecture of Pils EN, containing Pilſen, Meifs, 
Tayeſs, Klataw, Kokiſan. 
The Prefecture of PRAchx, containing Prachatitz, 
Piſeck, Suſchitz. | 
The Prefecture of Bx h,, containing Bechin, Tabor, 
Pelzrimau, Tein, Budweiſs, 1 4 
The Prefecture of Cz AsLAw, containing Czaſiaw, Cut- 
temberg, Denutſch-broda. 


_ The Prefefture of CyruDiN, containing Chrudin, 


Pardubitz,' Bamberg, Hohemauth, Poligſta, Leutomiſſel. 

The Prefecture of HapreTz, containing Koniging- 
ratz, Jaromitz, Bidſcoff, Konig ſboff, Freiland. 

The Prefecture of BoLEsL aw, containing Jungbuni- 

zel, Nimberg, Dauba, Hitzenberg. e 
Frontier PRETEC TURES. 

The Prefecture of Gl Arx, containing Glatz, Ha- 

W . N bis 2 og. 

The Prefecture of Eu RON, containing Elubogen, 
Carlesbaden, a inet | " 

The Prefecture of ERA, containing Egra, Nebenitz. 
The Marquiſate of Moxavia, contains Brewe, Ol- 
mutz, Newſtat, 8 Scanberg, Cremfir, Bernſtein, 
Hiadiſh, Piſnou, Brod, Poſoritz, Golding, Auſterlitz, 
Nemeritz, Auſpitz, Iglaw, Teliſch, Polna, Sluwonicz, 
Mezericz, Frating, Trebicz, Nametz, Znaim, Nicklaſ- 
burg, Oftra, Britcſch, Jamnitx, Fulneck, Kaunitz. 


SILESILA. 


This Country made once Part of Poland, to which it 
is ' contiguous ; it is of the pm of Bohemia, 
whoſe Kings ſtile themſelves of Silefia. | 
It has more than 80 Leagues in its greateſt Extent, 
* South by Eaſt; and about 253 in Breadth to North 
y Weſt. | 

Its Climate is not ſo bad as in the reſt of Bohemia, 
but the Soil is very near the ſame, the Foreſts and 
Fields are full of wild, and domeſtick Beafts, and the 
Rivers abound with excellent Fiſh. 
The moſt remarkable of its Rivers, are the Oder, 
which ſprings from it, and runs quite through it from 
South to North by Weſt ; the Viſtule, which alſo ſprings 
from it; the Neifs; the Weſtritz ; the Zatzhbach ; the 
Bartſch ; the Bober; and ſeveral others which all diſem- 
bogue into the Oder. | SEK 

This Province contains 17 Dutchies, which are met 
with, in following the Courſe of the Oder, in the Or- 
der mark*d hereafter ; and four free Baronies, which are 
contiguous to Poland. Some of the Lords are Sove- 
reigns, others depend on the Crown of Bobemia. 

BxesLaw, on the Oder, is the Capital; which is ho- 


| nour'd with an Epiſcopal See, and govern'd by a Senate 


of Patricians, eleven of whom are noble, or of an ho- 
COIs Ts he OI 
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nourable Family, and four choſen among Brewers, Met 
cers, Clothiers, and Butchers. | 


Note, That at the Death of the late 8 the King 
of Pruſſia enter'd this Province at the Head of an 
Army, in Virtue of ſome old Pretences he had upon 
it, and beating the Auſtrians in ſeveral Encounters, 
rendered himſelf Maſter of ſeveral conſiderable Places, 

pParticularly of Breflaw; and by a ſeparate Treaty he 
made afterwards with the Queen of Hungary, without 
the Knowledge of his Allies (as pretended) has obtain- 


ed from her the Ceſſion of the greateſt Part of that 
Province. | 


A more particular Deſcription of theDutchy of Sil RSA; 


is as follows: | 


The Dutchy of TxschRAu, contains Teſeben, Jablutka, 
Biletz, Freiſtat, Frideck. | 


The Barony of PL z1ss, contains Pleiſs, Berown, Miſ- 


lowitz, Mikolow. 


The Dutchy of RaT1BoR, contains Ratibor, Oderberg, 
Rubenick, Sora. 


The Dutchy of Trop aw, contains Tropaw, Beneſchow, 
Engel/bergs Witkow. | 

The Dutchy of JEcOoERNDORE, contains erndorf, 
Bendſchin, itz, Lubs, Mitz, Fulſtein. 7 

The Dutchy of OyPELEN, contains Oppelen, Briunitka, 
Beuthen, Klein-glogaw. 

The Dutchy of Nx Iss, contains Neiſs, Grotkaw, Ja- 
wernick, Zuckmantel, Warte. 

The Dutchy of MunsTERaBERG, contains Munſter- 
berg, Kamentz, Silberberg, Frankſtein. 

The Dutchy of Bx186, contains Brieg, Olnaw, Crutz- 
ors Ritſchen. | | 

he Dutchy of Scuwz1DniTzZ, contains Schweidnitz, 

PFreyberg, utt, Rheichenbach, Funſtenſtein. 

The Dutchy of BRESLAw, contains Breſſaw, Biſhop. 
Cantz, Newmark, Reichſtal, Koſteplotz. | 

The Dutchy of O1ssz, contains Olſſe, Bernſtad, Feſtem- 
berg, Trebnetz. a 22 S | 

The Barony of WARTEMBERG, contains Wartemberg, 
Bralin, Goſchatz. | | 
The Dutchy. f AWER, Contains Jawer, Schonaw, 
Schmitberg, Gf erg, Buntzlaw. | 
© The Dutchy of LIoNITZ, contains Lignitz, Parch- 
witz, Luben, Gradiſberg, Wolſtat. 
» The Barony of MiL1TscHn, contains Mzlitſch, Frey- 

in. 
| bv" Barony of TR ACHEMBERG, Contains Trachemberg 
only. 
The Dutchy of WoL aw, contains Molau, Leubuſt, 
Wintzig, Hernſtad. . | | 

The Dutchy of GLacaw, contains Glacaw, Grumberg, 
Sprottaw, Wartemberg, Bolkow:tz. 
The Dutchy of Sacan, contains Sagan, Naumberg, 
Prybus, Freyſtad. a a 

The Dutchy of CRoss Ex, contains Croſſen, Roberſberg, 
Cummersfeld, Drehmow, Guben. 


High SAXONY. 


All the Countries included at preſent, under the Name 
of High Saxony, have near 70 Leagues from Eaſt to 
Weſt, including Luſatia, and about 45 from South to 
North. 

They confine Eaſtward with Silgſa, Southward with 
the Kingdom of Bohemia and Franconia, Weſtward with 
Heſſe, and the Dutchy of Brunſwick, and Northward 
with the Dioceſes of Magdebourg, Halberſtat, and the 
Territories of Brandebourg. ap 
The Climate is very good, though a little Cold: 
The Soil is fertile enough in Wheat and Paſture, but it 
ſeldom produces Wine; and very little Wood, particu- 
larly in the northern Part. Mines of Silver and Lead 
are found towards the Eaft. 

The Elbe runs through it, and receives the Mulde, and 
the Sale, fwelled with the Waters of the E/fer, and Un- 
ſtruct, which ſpring from it, except the firſt, There are 
alſo found in it the Sprae, and the Neiſs, which run 
through Luſatia from South to North. 

* High Saxony, is diſtinguiſhed from the particular 
Dutchy of Saxe Wittenberg, and the Marquiſate of Mis, 
W 
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which are in che Middle, one Northward, and the other 


Southward; the Landgraviate of Turinge, Weſtward; 
and the Marquiſate of Laſatia, Eaſtward. 

W1TTEMBERG, On the Elbe, is the Capital of the 
Dutchy of Saxony, and is a great and famous City. 

DrxtzsDen, on the ſame River, is the Capital of 
Miſnei > The Electors of Saxony keep their Court there. 
The Caſtle is ſtrong and very magnificent, full of Rari- 
ties, and a great Number of precious Things, eſpecially 
antique Medals. 
+ Error, on the Gere, is the Capital of Turinge ; it 
is a very famous City, whoſe Juriſdiction belongs to the 
Archbiſhop of Mayence. 

BAauTZEN, on the Spree, is the Capital of Luſatia. 

The Dutchy of Saxony, has given ſix Emperors to 
Germany; as may be ſeen in my Chronology. The Race 
of its Dukes, is one of the moſt antient of Europe, and 
has produced ſeveral great Princes and Heroes; but none 
greater than the late King of Poland, and Elector of 
Saxony, Auguſtus II. that excellent Prince, the Idol of 
his natural Subjects, and the Admiration of the whole 
Earth, was an Aſſemblage of all Royal Perfections, whoſe 
Radiancy had eclipſed that of Auguſtus, and of Titus, 
had he liv'd in their Time. For he was brave of his 
Perſon, liberal, magnificent, affable, a conſummate Po- 
litician, and an experienc'd General; though ſometimes 
unfortunate, 

The Princes Electors of Saxony, are not abſolute 
Maſters of the whole Country, but ſeveral Sovereigns 
poſſeſs each a Part thereof. 


Note, That the Saxons have always been very good Sol- 
diers, and * Drunkards. They all followed the 
Doctrine of Luther, till the late Elector, and King of 
Poland, Auguſtus II. abjured Lutheraniſm, and em- 
braced the Catholick Religion, in which his Son 
2 "i Elector, and alſo King of Poland, was 

ucated. 


Here follows a more particular Deſcription of high 
Saxony. | 

The Dutchy of Saxony, contains Wittemberg, Deſſaw, 
Zerbſi, Bernburg, Acker, Belzig, Torgaw, Ea 
Schwelnitz, Hezberg, Elfterward. 

The Marguiſate of Mi1sn1z, contains Dreſden, Miſ- 

nie, Biſhop. Leipzick, Perin, Lutzen, Merſpurg, Biſh. 
Naumburg, Biſhop. Zeitz, Altemberg, D. Hall, Zuit- 
kaw, Chemnitz, Plawen, B. Sneberg, P. 
The Landgraviate of TurinGe, contains 3 > 
Scheidengen, Tenſtat, Mulhauſen, Imp. Northauſen, Imp. 
Schwarſemburg, Weimar, D. Gotha, D. Alftat, Jene, 
Eiſenach, D. Mansfeld, County. Stolberg, County. 
Eiſteben. 

The Marguiſate of Lus A 1A, contains Bautzen, Gor- 
lits, Camens, Liebaw, Zittau, Guben, Corbutz, Spræem- 
berg, Forſt, Sorato, Fridland. 


BRANDEBOURG. 


This Country which is placed in the Circle of higher 
Saxony, has received its Name from the City of Brande- 
bourg, which was once the Capital ; and depends of the 
Marquiſs of the ſame Name, who is Elector of the 
3 and King of Pruſſia, ever ſince the Peace of 
Utrecht. | 

It may have 75 Leagues in Length from Eaſt to Weſt, 
zo in its greateſt Width from North to South, and 10 in 
its leſſer. | | 

It confines Eaſtward with Poland; Southward with 
Sileſia, and high Saxony; Weſtward with low Saxony; 
and Northward with the Dutchy of Mecklenbourg, and 
Pomerania. 

Its Climate is extremely eold, and the Winter very 
long, notwithſtanding which the Soil produces all that's 
neceſſary for Life, even ſome Wine near Francfort on 
the Oder. It has large Foreſts, ſeveral Lakes, and 


Marſhes, fine Paſture along the Rivers, with a great 
Number of Cattle. '# 


Its moſt remarkable Rivers are the Elbe, and Havel, 


both join'd by a Canal; the Sprae, which paſſes at Berlin, 
and diſemboyues into the Havel, at Spandaw z the 
Marte, which diſembogues into the Oder, at Ruf- 
trein, &c. | ; 3 


GEOGRAPHY 


This Province is divided into three Marches, diſtin. 
guiſhed by the Names of old, middle, and new. The firſt 
is Weſtward of the Elbe; between that River and the 
Oder, is found the ſecond, with the Lordſhips of Preg- 
natz, Rappin, and Uker-Mark, towards the North; 
Eaſtward of the Oder, is found the laſt, with the Lorg- 
ſhip of Sterneberg. 

By RLIN, on the Sprae, is at preſent Capital of the Pro- 
vince, and the Place of Reſidence of the or of Bran- 
debourg and King of Pruſſia. 


Note, That the Elector of Brandebourg, has at preſent 
the largeſt Territories of all the 1 of Germany, 
except the King of Bohemia, which are divided 
here and there ; for beſides his iſate, we men- 
tion, he is poſſeſſed in Weſtphalia of the Principality of 
Meinden, of the Dutchy of Cleves, of the Counties of 
La Mart, of Revenſperg, and of the Lordſhip of Ra- 
venſtein in the Brabant. He holds in low Saxony, the 
Principalities of Magdebourg, and of Alberſtad : The 
ulterior Pomerania, and the Ducal Pruſſia ; alſo was 
declar'd legitimate Heir of Neuchatell, and Velangin, 
to the Excluſion of the other Pretenders, who had a 
better Right to it than he, and laſtly almoſt all 
Sileſia. | 


Note alſo, That his Subjects are almoſt all Zutheran, 
or Calviniſts, | 


Fe Here follows a more particular Deſcription of Bran- 

The Middle Marcus, contains Berlin, Brandebourg, 
Biſhop. Coln, Spandaw, Oranienberg, Ratmaw, Trebin, 
Francfort, Nacke, Lebus, Milo, Bellitz, 

The Lordſhip of Pxzcn1Tz, contains Hawelberg, Biſh, 

1 Wiſftoch, Dalmin. 

he Lordſhip of Raye in, contains Weſter-baus, Lin- 
dow, Uker-Murk, Premſlow, Templin, Himmelpat, Loche- 
nitz, Wulfſhagen. . 

The Old Manch, contains Stendel, Tangermund, 
Gardleſben, Ofterburg, Sechauſen, Werben, Soltwedel, 
Kalbefleck. 

The New Marcus, contains Kuſtrin, Landſperg, 
Berwald, Tietre, Soldin, Dieſm, Arenſwald, Retz, Dan, 
Kalis, Iramberg, Scbifelbéin. 

The Lordſhip of STERNEBERG, contains Sternebery, 
Sonnenberg, Mexiritx, Reys, Zige. 


POMERANIA. 


The Dutchy of PouRRANIA, which made once Part 
of the Country of the antient Vandals, is alſo of the Cir- 
cle of high Saxony. Some Geographers have called it 
ulterior Pomerania, to diſtinguiſh it from Pruſſia, which 
is the citerior Pomerania. 

It is ſituated on the Baltict Sea, of which it occupies 
near 80 Leagues of Coaſt, from Eaſt to Weſt; and 
its greateſt Extent from South to North, does not exceed 
20 Leagues. | | 
It confines Northward with the Baltick ; Eaſtward with 
Pruſſia, Southward with lower Poland, and the Marqui- 
fate of Brandebourg ; and Weſtward with the Dutchy of 
Mecklembourg. | 

Its Climate, which is extremely cold, does not hin- 
der the Soil from being fertile in Corn, Fruit, and 
Paſture. 

It has ſeveral ſmall Lakes, the moſt conſiderable whereof 
are, the Oder, which divides it into two Parts; the Pene, 
the Rega, the Perſante, the Wipper, the Stolpe, and the 
Lebe, which may be called Rivers; ſince they all run 
to the Baltict, except the Pene, which diſembogues in 
the Oder. 

It is divided into two Parts, that which is 
ward of the Oder, is called higher Pomerania; a 
other Weſtward of it, is called the lower. This 
divided into four other Parts, which are found in the fol. 
lowing Order, going from Eaſt to Weſt on the Baltic 
Sea, viz. the antient Dutchies of Pomerania, Calſubia, 
Wandalia, and Pomerellia, which contains the Counties 
of Lawembourg, and of Butow. 

STzTTI1N,. on the Oder, is the Capital of the w_— 0 
Province, and the firſt of the Hanſe Towns of the * 
lege of Lubeck. 1 


6 _— LA 1 bit. _ 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The higher Pomerania is in the Power of the King of 
Sweden ever ſince the Peace of Munſter in 1648. It 
has ſuffer*d a great deal from Time to Time, by the Ir- 
ruption of the Germans, Danes, Dutch, the Elector of 
Brandebourg, &c. [ 


The lower Pomerania, is poſſeſſed by the Elector of Sax 


Brandebourg. 


Note, That they are all Lutherans in Pomerania : The 
Biſhops are all married ; and the Biſhoprick of Cam- 
min was ſeculariſed for that Subject by the Peace of 
Munſeer. 

A more particular Deſcription of Pomerania, is as 
follows: 

High PomzRr ANITA, contains Stetin, Dutchy. Gartz, 

Anklum, Treptow, Gutzkow, County. Rentzin, 

Loitz, Demmin, Laſſan, Wolgaſt, D. Gripſwald, Hanſe- 

Town. Ludwiſberg, Bardt, D. Stralſund, Imp. Damgar- 

ten, Franſborg, Tribbeſas. N 
38 IsLE of Rucen, contains Berghen, Butbus, Wick, 
ard, 

The IsLzs of WoLLin and Us Don. 

Low PoMERANIA. 

The antient Durex, contains Cammin, Biſhop. New 
Treptow, Quartemborg, Golnaw, Hans. Stargard, Hans. 
Saltzig, Barnſtein. 

CassuBIA, contains Colberg, Caſin, Belgart, Bublitz, 
Regenwolde. 

ANDALIA, contains Stolp, Rugenwald, Slage, Ru- 
melſborg, Plotzke. 

PoMERELLIA, contains Lewemborg, Lordſhip. Lebe, 
Smollin, Buttow, Lordſh. Luppow. 


Low SAXONY. 


This was the Country of the antient Saxons, who ſet- 
tled in England after they had conquered the Kingdom, 


and expelled the antient Britons from it, who had called 


them to their Succour. 


This Country is ſituated Southward of Denmark, and 


have 80 Leagues in its greateſt Extent from Eaſt 
to Weſt; and 70 from South to North, the Dutchy of 
Holſtein cluded. | 

It confines Northward with the Germannick Ocean, 
Denmark, and the Baltick; having Eaſtward Pomerania, 
and the low Brandebourg ; * fas the Heſſe, and 
high Saxony; Weſtward, it is "ſeparated from Weſtphalia 
by the Weſer. ok 

Though the Climate be extremely cold, the Soil pro- 
duces Wheat, but no Wine: Its greateſt Fertility is in 
Paſtures; and there are found in it ſeveral Foreſts. 

It is divided into eight or nine Principalities : Firſt, 
the Dutchies of Saxony, Lunebourg, and Lawenbourg, are 
in the Middle; the Dutchy of Brunſwick, with the Dio- 
ceſes of Hildeſheim, Magdebourg, and 'Halberſtat, are 
Southward ; Northward, the Dutchies of Bremen and 


Verden; and the Dutchy of Hoſſein, which is the moſt 


Northward, depends at preſent of Denmark. 3 
Beſides theſe Principalities, there are found in lo 
Saxony ſeveral Sovereignties of a leſſer Extent; as the 
Counties of Hanover, of Gotingen, of Grubenhagen, the 
Cities of Hambourg, of Lubect, &c. 
Its moſt conſiderable Rivers are the Elbe, Weſer, Al- 


ler, and Hamma, which comes to diſembogue in it; the 


Ilmenon, Leine, Oder, Elde, &c. 

Each of theſe Principalities is govern'd by its Prince, 
who bears the Name of it ; except the Dutchies of Bre- 
men and Verden, which belong to the King of England, 
as Elector of Hanover: The Principalities of Magdebourg 
and Halberfladt, which depend of the Elector of Bran- 


debourg; and the Cities of Hambourg and Lubeck, which 


are Free. 


Note, That they all follow throughout low Saxony the 
Doctrine of Luther ; Princes, Prelates, even the Ab- 
beſs of Quedelimbourg, make Profeſſion of it: The 
ole Abo of Hidelſbeim, the Prince. of Mecklembourg 

werin, 


are yet Catholicks. 5 
Lux OUR, on the Immenow; LAwEMBOURG, on 


_ the Elbe; Bxunswick, on the Oter; HipzTsHEIM, on 


ward. — It has 64 Leagues in its 


e Abbots and Abbeſſes, and ſome Prevoits 
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its River; Macpzsovzo, on the Elbe; Hatszn- 
STAT; BrEMEN, on the Elle; VERDI, on the A 
ler; Ros rock, in Mecklembourg, are the Capital of 
this cog + 

Here follows a more- particular Deſcription of Jow 


ony : 
The Dutchy 1 contains Lunebourg, 
Harburg, Zell, Dutchy. Giſorn, Ultzen, Bardewick, 
Walfrode, Retheim, Borc . | 

The Dutchy of LawzMmBourc, contains Lawembourg, 
Ratremburg, Nachburg, Weningen, Horn, Dalemburg. 

The Dutchy of HoLsT EIN, contains Hambourg, I. and 
Hans. Lusxcx, I. and Hans. Glucdſtad, Kiell, Phoen, 
N Segelberg, Oldelboe, Krempe. 

The Duchy of Bauxswiek, contains Brunſwick, Wol- 
fenbutel, Gaſſur, I. Hans. Halemſtad, Wolfburg, Gander- 
Heim, Hannover, D. Spigelberg, Hamelen, Hans. Callem- 
berg, Newſtadt, Burgdorff, Grubenhagen, D. Eimbeck, 
Hans. Lauterberg, Ofterode, Altena, Gottingen, Dutch. 
Munden, Duderſtad. | 

The Biſboprick of HipzLsneim, contains Hidelſheim, 
Peina, Bruggen, Ericburg. 

The Dutchy of MacpeBouro, contains Magdebourg, 
Borch, Jerikow, Wolmerſtet, Muckeren, Drakſted. 

The Principality f HaLlBERSTAT, contains Halber- 
ſtat, Quedelimburg, Abbey. 

The Dutchy of BREMEN, contains Bremen, Staden, 
Hans. Boxtchude, Hans. Cariftadt, Bremefurt, Friburg, 
Statel, Blomendal, Aterendop, Hadler. 

The Dutchy of VER DEN, contains Verden, Rodemburg, 
Rainſola, Langeviet, Newkirk, _ 

The Dutchy of MEcxLEMBOuRG, contains Roſtock, 
Lordſh. Ribnitz, Warnemund, Teſſin, Sulte, Mecklembourg, 
Wiſmar, Hans. Ratzeburg, Kropelin, Renen, Severin, 
Lordſh. Wittemberg, Hagenaw, Bruel, Guſtrow, Lordſh. 
Plawen, Lordſh. Waren, Parchim, Niedſtat, Malchow, 
Lubitz, Sirelitz, New-Brandeburg, Stutgard, Lordſh. 
Arenſberg, Rebel. 


WeEesSTPHALIA. 


This Province was once Part of the Country of the 
antient Saxons, has receiv'd its Name from Phalen, which 
in old Saxon ſignifies a Colt, becauſe antiently borne in 
their Coats of Arms, and of Hef, becauſe it was Weſt- 
greateſt Extent from 
South to North, and 42 from Eaſt to Weſt, without 

reckoning the Dutchies of Cleves, and Juliers, which are 
in its Circle, 

It confines Northward with the Ocean; Eaſtward with 
low Saxony ; Southward with Heſſe; Weſtward with the 
Territories of the Succeſſion of Cleves and Fuliers, &c. 
which are of its Circle. 

The Climate is very cold ; the Soil very marſhy, a- 
bounding in Paſtures, and producing notwithſtanding 
Corn enough; its Fruits are good for nothing elſe than 
to feed Hogs, who are ſeen there in great Numbers. 
The Inhabitants carry on a great Commerce of Bacon, 
eſpecially Hams, which are carried to be fold at May- 
ence, and which are as much valu'd for their Goodneſs, 
as known by the Name of Weſtphalia Hams, and in 
France, Jambons de Mayence. : 

Its principal Rivers are the Meſer, Elms, and Lippe, 
which ſpring from the Biſhoprick of Paderborn; the 
firſt runs through that of Munſter from South to North; 
the other parts it from the County of la Marck, by its 
Courſe from Eaſt to Weſt ; the Ruer, which runs x 
the Counties of Arnſberg, and la Marck. 

It contains ſeventeen Parts, or principal Sovereignties : 
Firſt there are found, following the Courſe, and in the 
Neighbourhood of the Ems, the Biſhoprick of Munſter, 
the Counties of Benthem, and Lingen, with the Principa- 
lity of Zaſt-Friſeland ; between the Ems and the Weſer, 
the Biſhoprick of Oſuabrug, with the Counties of Lem- 

ow, Ravenſperg, Techelemberg, and Diepholt. In the 
Newhbourtood of the Weſer, re-aſcending towards ita 
Source, are found the Counties of O and Heye; 
the Principality of Minden, and County of Schaumberg; 
Southward of the Lippe, the County of la Marck, the 
Biſhoprick of Paderborn, the Dutchy of Weſtphalia, and 
that of Bergue, which I have placed in the Dependen- 
| cles 
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cies of the Succeſſion of Cleves. and lll. 

It cannot be faid that there is a Capital in Weſtphalia, 
but it may be id} that che City of Muxfer is the moſt 


conſiderable of the Province, it being the Seat of a very 5 


powerful Biſhop.”. _ . 1 2 8 i 
Weſtpbatia is poſſeſſed by ſeveral Sovereigns, Eccle- 
ſiaſtick as well as Secular, whoſe Territories I have 


named in the Diviſion z the Biſhop of Munſter poſſeſſes 


the beſt Part of it, and can ſet on Foot, and maintain 
an Army of 15 or 20,000 Men ; which ſhews that the 
Apoſtles Succeſſors have more than two Swords, which 
are not always drawn in Defence of their divine Maſter, 
The other Sovereigns are Catholicks and Lutherans x 
and their Subjects follow in that Point the Example of 
their Sovereigns; for it muſt be obſerv d, that the Ger- 
mans are not very ſcrupulous in Matters of Religion. 
Here follows a more particular Diviſion of Weſtphalia : 
 WesTPHaALl1ta, contains Munſter, Biſhop. Rechem, 
Halteren, Casfeldt, Hans. Dulmen, , Benthem, 
County. Nortborn, Steinfart, Lingen, County. Embden, 
Princip. Aurict, Norden, Oldendorp, Ofnabrug, Biſhop. 
Thorg, Hunteborg, Teklemburg, Count. Lingerick, Broch. 
terberg, Ravenſperg, Count. Herwoden, Imp. Bilewelt, 
Imp. Diepbol, Count. Leworden, Bollagen, Vilbaſen, 
Lemgow, Pirmond, Dietmelle, Oldemburg, Count. Del- 
menſbort, Frudemberg, Heye, Count.  Niewbure, Staltnaw, 
Minden, Princip, Peterſbagen, Rentoln, Baremburg, Schaum- 
berg, Count. Rintelen, Saxenhagen, Paderborn, Biſhop: 
Brackel, Imp. Warpurg, Imp. Corvey, Abbey. La Marcke, 
8 Ham, Hans. Unna, Hans, Durimund, I. Hans. 
Zoeft, Imp. Hans. Arenſberg, Count. Lippe, Count. 


Low-CounTRIES. 


Theſe Provinces, call'd Low-Countries, becauſe near 
the Sea, towards which the Rivers tend, have been call'd 
by ſome inferior Germany, though improperly, becauſe 
they are but Part of it, no more than Wltphalia, low 
gy OPT TE”: wereigns, they 

After they ſeveral particular Sovereigns, th 
came under the Domination FF the Dukes of . 
in the Year 1426 to 1478; at which Time Mary, only 
Daughter of the Duke of that Name, kill'd before 
Nancy, was marned to Maximilian Archduke of Auftria, 
who was afterwards Emperor, and Grandfather of 
Charles V. to whom ſhe brought for Dowry the Low- 
Countries and Franche Comte. Thus 
being come to the Power of the Kings of Spain, they 
poſſeſſed them all till 1581 ; when the northern Part 
thereof revolted againſt Philip II. becauſe his Governors 
treated the Inhabitants with too much Severity. The 
Prince ef Orange, and ſome other malecontent Lords de- 
clared themſelves Chief of the Rebellion; and ſince that 
Time both Parts have ſeldom been without War; one. 
becauſe of its Rebellion, and the other for the juſt Pre- 
tences the Kings of France had upon it. 

They are ſituated toward the Extremity of the Rhine, 
extending from 49 Degrees 30 Min. of Latitude, to 
53 Deg. 40 Min. and from the 23 Deg. 20 Min. of 

tude, as far as 28 Deg. 40 Min. fo that they may 
have 66 Leagues from Eaſt to Weſt, i. e. from Keyel, on 
the Confines of Luxembourg to Beauzains in Artois ; and 


from South to North, from Thionville in Luxembourg to 


the Coaſt of Groningen. 
They have France Southward 3; Germany 


Eaſtward 5 
and the Ocean Northward, and Weſtward, a 


The Climate is cold; the Soil marſhy, in ſeveral 
Places, and croſs'd by a great Number of Rivers, Ca- 
nals, and Foreſts, ſo that it does not produce much 


Corn ; it has no Vineyards; it feeds a vaſt Number of 


large- Cattle, which is the Cauſe why thoſe Provinces 


abound with Butter, Cheeſe, and Leather. | 
The moſt remarkable Rivers of thoſe Countries, are 
the Rhine, the Meuſe, the Eſcaut ; the Iſſel, which has 


been 2 to the bine by a Canal below Arnbeim; the 
Maſe 


le, the: Lis, the Gumbre, the Scarpe, &c. 


They are diſtinguiſhed into two Parts, one South- 
ward, and the other Northward : The firſt is known by 
the Name of Catbolict Provinces, or Flanders; and the 
other by that of the United Provinces, commonly call'd 
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. The Catholick Low-CounTa1es. | 
Theſe Countries are called Catbolict, becauſe of the 
Religion they profeſs, and. to diſtinguiſh- them from the 
others who are Calviniſts. Rae 

They were once Members of the Kingdom of F 
and ſeveral Sovereigns who have poſſeſſed them ſince 
have done Homage for them to the Maſt Chriſtian Kings. 
They came afterwards in the Power of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, and of the Kings of Spain, as already mention'd. 
Gharles'V. who was one of the greateſt Pokticians of his 
Time, conſcious that the King of France had always 
4 legitimate Pretence on thoſe Provinces, obliged Fran. 
cis I. while Priſoner at Madrid, after the Battle of Pg. 
via, to renounce his Right. 
cannot by the fundamental Laws of his Kingdom, alie- 
nate the Territories thereof, his Succeſſors have often at- 
tempted to recover by Force, what has been wreſted 
e. them by the Fineſs, and Chicanery of a violent Po- 
itick. f | | | 

Theſe Countries take up the Southern Part of all the 
Low-Countries, and extend from Eaſt to Weſt, 66 
Leagues; and from South to North, they advance as far 
as Ravenſtein, on the Meuſe, including in it that Part of 
Brabant, poſſeſſed by. the Dutch : Therefore they may 
have about 47 Leagues from Thionville thither; other- 
wite ay Gave 6 or y Leagues leſs. | MN 

Their Bounds are not different from the general, 
except that Northward, they confine with the United 
Provinces, : | 3 8 

They are reckon'd nine in Number, viz. three 
Dutchies, which are Brabant, Luxembourg, and Lg 


bourg Lor Countries,” that's to Ey, Flanders, bin 


Hainault, and Namur. The Marquifate of the holy 
Empire, including the City and Neighbourhood of Ant- 
werp ; the Lordſhip of Malines, which with the City, 
and its Banlicies, lochoddes the Borough of Heiſt; the 
Biſhoprick of Liege, and the Archbifhoprick of Cambray, 
as Fiefs of the ire, are added to thoſe nine Sove- 
ries. 3 3 
In the Middle of the Country, are found Brab 
Hainault, and Cambrefis ; in the Neighbourhood of th 
Mewſe, the County of Namur, and the Country of Lie; 
Eaſtward the Dutchies of Limbourg, and of 2 
Weſtward the Counties of Flanders, and Artois ; the 
Marquiſate of the holy Empire, and the Lordſhip of 
Malines, are incloſed in Brabant. 

The particular FL ANDERS, is divided into Teutonick, 
Wallone, Imperial, and Dutch. The firſt is incloſed 
between the Sea and the Lis; the ſecond between the 
Lis and the Eſcaut; the third between the two others 
and Brabant; and the laſt is Northward of the two firſt. 

BRABANr, is diſtinguiſhed into Spaniſb Brabant, and 
Ku Brabant; one Southward, and the other North- 

BrvxEeLLES, on the Senne, which is a rich, large, 
and trading City, is the Capital of all the Spaniſb Low- 
Countries ; and is ordinarily the Place of Reſidence of 
the Governor, and of the Council of State. | 

Malis, on the Dyle, and Can RAV, on the EG 


caut, are Capitals of their Countries, have each their 


* 


Archbiſhop, that of Cambray ſtiling himſelf Prince of the 


Holy Empire. | a 

AnTwERP, and GHenT, on the Eſcaut, are two 
very ſpacious Epiſcopal Cities. The firſt. is the moſt 
trading one of all the Spaniſh Low-Countries, eſpecially 
in Linen-Clothes. | 
 Tournay, on the ſame River, is a Biſhoprick, of 


which my Uncle Louis Mercellus de Coetlogon, was Bi- 


ſhop, when it was taken by the Duke of Marlborough 3 
and I could wiſh the Nephew was as much in the 
Dutcheſs's Favour, as the Uncle was reſpected by the 
Duke, Louis XIV. honoured Tournay with 2 Parliament, 

Ipzzs, on the River of the ſame Name, BxvGzs, on 


its Canal, are Epiſcopal Cities, fituated in the Textonirt 
Flanders. IPs Sa i 
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Ann As, on the Scarpe, and Sr. Ou x, on the Aa, 
in Artois, are ſtrong Cities, rendered famous 
the great Sieges they have ſuſtainꝰ d; they have eac 
their Biſhop. | 

Ligos and Namvs, on the Meuſe, are Epiſcopal 
Cities, Capital of their Country : The firſt has be moſt 
honourable Chapter of Chriſtendom, which reckons Car- 
dinals, ſeveral Princes, and Lords its Prebends. 

Bos LE Duc, a very ſtrong City on the Danmel, in the 
Dutch Brabant; has alſo its Biſhop. - 

Lovvain, on the Dyle, in the Spaniſh Brabant, is fa- 
mous for its Univerſity. 


Note, That r 2228 . 
enious, nor ; are brave, 
Soldiers and uſed to the Erereitez and Fatigues of 
War. They are very ſincere and affable, take Plea- 
ſure in Feaſting their Friends, and have their Heart 
on their Lips ; ſo that the Word of a Fleming, is bet- 
ter than the Bond of certain People. | 
Theſe Countries are moſt of them, at leaſt at pre- 
ſent, under the Domination of the Queen of Hungary ; 
but how long they'll continue fo, ſome great Event 
in Germany, or a _ of Peace, is capable to de- 
termine; the King of France poſſeſſes alſo the Artois, 
and ſeveral Places in Flanders, Hainault, &c. The 
Dutch have that Part of Brabant, called Dutch Brabant, 
and that Part of Flanders, called alſo Dutch Flanders ; 
beſides the Barrier Towns, 


Note alſo, That none but the Catholick Religion is per- 
mitted in the Dependencies of France, and of the 
Queen of Hungary; and that Calviniſm reigns in the 
Dutch Territories. 


A more particular Deſcription of the Catholick Low 
Countries, is as follows : 


The Spaniſh BxananT, contains Bruxelles, Louvain, 
Arſcbot, Liere, Diet, Vilvorden, Tillemont, Judoigne, 
Hirentals, Gemblours, Nivelle. 


The Marguiſate of AnTwEre, contains Antwerp, 


Heiſt 


The Dutch BrxananT, contains Boſleduc, Biſhop. 
Breda, Bergopſom, Grave, Helmont, Eyndenboven, St. Uliet, 
Megem, Raveſtein. 23 R 

The HainavzrT, contains Mons, Valenciennes, Bou- 
chain, Ath, Brainc le-Comtc, St. Guiflain, Conde, Eu- 


guein, Bavay, Beinche, Halle Maubeuge, Queſnoy, Aveſnes, 


ecies, Philippeville, Mariembourg. 

The Archbiſboprick of CamBRray, contains Cambray, 

The County of Namur, contains Namur, Biſhop. Bo- 
vines, Charleroy, Charlemont. Til-le-Chaſtreau. 

The County of LIE OE, contains Liege, Biſhop. Ma- 
frreicht, (at preſent in the Hands of the Dutch.) Ton- 
gres, Huy, Dinant, Buikon, D. Fumay, Thuin, Rochefort, 
S. Hubert. * | 2 

The Dutchy of Lin Bou, contains Limbourg, Da- 
5 Fauquemaut, Rolduc, Stephanſwert, Roermund, 
| The Dutchy of LuxtMBovurG, contains Lux , 
Arlon, Baſtogne, Marche en Famine, La Roche, Duder .- 
dorf, Thionville, Montmedy. - 

he County of Frau D ERS, contains Ghent, Biſhop. 
Bruges, Biſhop. Tyres, Biſhop. Berg S. YVinox, Oſtend, 
Nieuport, Dendermond, Oloft, Ninove, Helvoesſluys, Dun- 
kirk, Gravelines, Liſle, Armentieres, Doiay, Tournay, 
18 65 971 Arras, Biſhop. Bs 
e County of ArxTois, contains Arras, Biſhop. 

2 2005 Bethune, St. Venant, Aire, St, Omer, 
Biſhop. 


N 


UnxtT ED Provincss. | 

| This is that Part of the Low-Countries, whoſe Inha- 
bitants ſhook off the Spaniſh Yoke, after they. had been 
for a long Time tormented by the Cruelties of the Duke 
d' Alva, their Governor. That Tyrant rendered himſelf 
ſo odious to thoſe People, naturally meek and tractable, 


that when they want, even to this Day, to cxpreſs a 
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The Lordſhip of Manes, contains Malines, Arch. 


cruel Man, they ſay that he is a Duke H Au. 

The Union they made at Utrecht, where they oblig'd 
themſelves by a mutual Oath to ſuccour ech other, and 
to preſerve their Liberty, made them be called United 
Provinces. 

They have very near go Leagues Extent from North 
to South, from the Coaſts of Greningutn, to Rure- 
mund on the Meuſe; and 35 from Eaſt to Weſt, from 
the Territories of the Biſhop of Munſter, to the Ocean. 

There is found in them a great Number of Rivers, 
Canals, and Marſhes ; but none of them conſiderable ex- 
cept the Rhine, the Meuſe, and the Iſel. Between the 


Dutchies of Guelderland, and Cleves, the Rhine divides 


itſelf at the Fort Schencx into two Arms; the moſt me- 
ridional thereof, called the Vabal, throws itſelf into the 
Meuſe, and both form the Iſle of Bommel: The other, 
which retains the Name of Rhine, divides itſelf again in- 
to two Arms, near Wick de Duerſtede ; the moſt nor- 
thern of the two retains its firſt Name, and goes to loſe 
it with its Waters in the Sand beyond Leiden; the other 
called Leck, diſembogues likewiſe into the Meuſe, three 
Leagues below Rotterdam. 

Thoſe Provinces are eight in Number, reduced: to ſe- 
ven Chiefs, becauſe the County of Zutphen is included in 
the Dutchy of Cuelderland. They keep the following 
Situation, Firſt, Weſtward on the Germanick Ocean, are 
found the Counties of Holland, and Zeland ; Northward 
on the ſame Ocean, the Lordſhips of Friſeland, and 
Groningen ; Eaſtward the Lordſhip of Overiſſel, and the 
Dutchy of Cuelderland; and between that Dutchy; and 


the County of Holland, the Lordſhip of Utrecht. In the 


Middle of theſe Provinces, is the Zuetdezzee, which is 
a great Gulph, pretty large at Bottom ; towards the 
Mouth thereof is the Je Texel, which has a very fine 
Sea-Port, where the largeſt Ships come to unload their 
Merchandizes, which are tranſported aftewards in ſmall 
Barks, throughout all Holland. | 
The Capital is AMSTERDAM, ſituated near the Z 
dezee, on the River Hamſtel, whence it borrows its 
Name. It is reputed the moſt trading City in Europe : 


is beautiful, large, and accommodated with a very good 
Sea-Port. | 


DorDRECHT, has the firſt Rank in their Aſſemblies, 


and is the Place where the Money is coin d. 
ROT TER DA, Was the Country of Erafmus, whoſe 

rare Genius gain'd the Eſteem of the greateſt Princes 

of Europe. 

Lu vx, on the Rhine, has an Univerſity, which has 


loft for ſeveral Years paſt, very much of its Reputation 
and Luſtre. 


UTRECHT, on the Rhine, is the Place where the Depu- 


ties of the Provinces met for their Union; and alſo where 


that famous Treaty of Peace was concluded between France, 
and thoſe who called themſelves the high Allies; and 
againſt which the puny Stomachs of ſome of our Cooks in 
Politicks, nauſeate much, tho' they have put it ſince to 
ſeveral different Sauces. - | 


Note, That the Inhabitants of theſe Provinces, have a | 


vaſt deal of Wit and Ingenuity, underſtand Com 

and Maritime Affairs very well: Their Capacity and 
Dexterity have render'd them formidable at Sea, and 
have made them make fine Conqueſts in the aft. 


dies, where they are the moſt powerful of all the Eu- 


ropean Nations who trade in thoſe Climates. T 
poſſes ſeveral Places in the Illes of the Sonde, and in 
the Molucca*s, and the Coaſts of Malabar and Core- 
mandel; and on other Coaſts of Aa, Africa, and A. 
merica. They are the only ones at preſent who are 
receiv'd in the Empire of Japan, for the Commerce of 


Gold and Silver, and the only ones who on the + 


Commerce of Spices in the Molucea*s, They are 


: Maſters of the Coaſts of the Iſle of Ceylon, and of ſe- 


veral other Iſles in the Eaſtern Ocean. 


Note alſo, That the Government of theſe Provinces is 
democratical ; and they may be conſider'd as ſo many 
Republicks, which notwithſtanding compoſe but one, 


called The States General of the United Provinces: The 


" Aſſembly of theſe States meet at the Hague, in the 
Wy 130 County 
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Siſter of Mary; Jobn II. Duke of Deux-Ponts, alſo his 
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County of Holland, which nevertheleſs has but the Ti- 
tle of a Village, tho? it be larger, and better built than 
ſome famous Cities. | 

The Proteſtant Religion is the moſt followed in 
Holland, but all other Sects are tolerated ; ſo that it is 
almoſt impoſſible to reckon the different Sects eſta- 
bliſh'd at Amſterdam only. 


Here follows a more particular Deſcription of the 
United Provinces : 
The County of Hol LAND, contains Amſterdam, Haer- 
lem, Leyden, Hague, Deſt, Goude, Dordrecht, Rotterdam, 
Graveſande, Warden, Gorlum, Hueſden, Briel, Reyerlandt, 
Gocree, Iſle. Gertrudemberg, Schonbowen, Oudewater, 
Moerden. 

WesT-F215tLanD, contains Alekmarer, Beverwick, 
Medemblick, Enchuyſen, Horn, Edam. © | 

The County of Z£L and, contains Walcheren, Iſle. Mid- 
dleburg, Fleſſmgue, Armuiden, Campfer, Viere, Ramekins, 
Werendick, Schowen, Iſle. Zierierae, Browerſharen, Rom- 
mene, Duyreland, Zuid-berenlad, Ile. Goes, Romerfwael, 


Tolen, Ifle. Martendick, Over-Flactace, Ile. Somerdick, 


Stadt, New-Tonge, the Iſles of Nort-Bereland, S. Martin. 

The Lordſhip of FRISELAND, contains Lewarden, Dor- 
tum, Staveren, Harlingen, Franeiker, Bolſevart, Workum, 
11, Sneeck. 

The Lordſhip of GrRoninctn, contains Groningen, 
Hans. Dam, Delfzeel, Winſchoten. | 

The Lordſhip of Ove R- Iss EI, contains Deventer, Hans. 
Campen, tans. Zuoll, Hans. Coevorden, Oldenzeel, Wol- 
benboven, Haſſelt, Steenwick, Blockzyl, Ootmer ſum. 

The Dutchy of GuELDERLAND, contains Gueldre, Bi- 
ſhop. Venlo, Biſhop. Wachtendonck, Biſhop. Arnheim, 
Nimeguen, Tiel, Bomnel, Batonborg, Harderwick, Hans. 
Eiburg, Hattem, Wageningen, Fort of Skenck. 

The County of ZuTPHEN, contains Zutphen, Hans. 
Doeſburg, Lothem, Groll, Brewoordt, Dotetum. 

The Lordſhip of UTREcaT, contains Utrecht, Arch. 
Amersfort, Rhenen, Montfort, Wickte-Duerſtede. 


The SUccxss10n of CL Eves and JuILIE RS and the 


ELECTORAL ARCHBISHOPRICKS. 


Theſe Countries, as I have already obſerved, are ſi- 
tuated in the Neighbourhood of the Rhine, are ſo em- 
barraſſed one in another, that it would be almoſt im- 
poſſible to mark the Extent of each in particular; there- 
fore I'll mark it in general for the one and the other. 

They extend from South to North more than 50 
Leagues, from the Balliwick of Vandrevauge, in Lorrain, 
as far as to the Canal of Iſel, near Arnbeim; but their 
Extent, Eaſtward, cannot be preciſely fixed, becauſe the 
Archbiſhopricks have Territories in {.verdl neighbouring 
Provinces ; though it is known that they confine Eaſt- 
ward with Weſtphalia and Heſſe ; Southward with the 
Palatinate of the Rhine, and Lorrain; Weſtward with 
the Low- Countries; and Northward with only the United 
Provinces, | 

Though the Climate be cold, the Soil produces a con- 
ſiderable Quantity of Corn, and even Wine, but not 
equally every where; in ſome Places it is marſhy, and 


"abounds in Paſture ; there are found in it ſeveral Springs 


of hot Mineral Waters. 
The principal Rivers which run thro' them, beſides 


the Rhine, are the Moſelle, the Roer, and the Lippe, 


which diſembogue in the Rhine; the firſt at Coblentz, 
the ſecond at Duyſbourg, and the third at Weſe!; with ſe- 
veral Canals for the Communication between them. 

Ihe Succeſſion of CLeves and JuLizRs, has been an 
Apple of Diſcord, which has thrown Germany and- the 


Lo- Countries into Confuſion for ſeveral Years, and at 


ſeveral Times; the, greateſt was at the Death of the 


Duke John William, who left no legitimate Children. The 
Pretenders to that Succeſſion were John Sigiſmund, Elector 
Marquis of Brandebourg, his Nephew on his Mother's 


Side Mary Eleonore; Philip Duke of Newbourg, his Bro- 


ther- in-Law, on the Side of his Wife Anne, younger 


Brother-in-Law, by his Wife Magdelaine, younger Siſter 


of Anne; Charles Archduke of Auſtria, likewiſe his Bro- 


ther · in- Law, by his Wife Sibille, youngeſt of all the 
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three Siſters ; Charles of Gonzagne and Cleves, Duke of 
Nevers, founded on that he was Couſin on his Mother's 
Side. But of all theſe Pretenders, none bur the Elector 
of Brandebourg, and the Duke of Newbourg, attempted 
to difpute it by Arrhs; the firſt with the Succours of the 
United Provinces, and the other with that of Spain: 
They agreed at laſt that the Dutchies of Juliers and 
Bergue ſhould remain to the Duke of Newbourg , and 
the Elector of Braxdebourg ſhould have for his Part the 
Dutchy of Cleves, the County of La Marcke, that of Ra. 
venſpurg, incloſed in HWeftphalia, and the Lordſhip of 
Ravenſtein on the Meuſe, incloſed in the Dutch Brabant, 
and which he has kept ever ſince: But the Duke of 
Deux-Ponts dying likewife without Iffue, who was the 
laſt poſſeſs'd of the Dutchies of Bergue and Juliers, this 
Part of the Succeſſion has occaſion'd a freſh Diſpute be- 
tween a t Number of powerful Pretenders, which 
has been decided at laſt in favour of the Prince of $utz. 
bach, ſupported by the King of France in his Pretenſions. 

The Archbiſhop of Ma vxxex, beſides the Extent of 
his Dioceſe, poſſeſſes ſeveral Places in Franconia, in 
Heſſe, and in Turinge. r 

he Archbiſhop of T x eves, - poſſeſſes nothing beyond 

the Extent of his Dioceſe. | 

The Archbiſhop of Colocne, is Maſter, or Protector 
of ſeveral Cities in Weſtphalia. - | 

Marxen, on the Rhine, is the Capital of its Dio- 
ceſe, and a very large City. b 

TRreves, or TRIERs, on the Moſelle, is a very large 
City of no Strength, and has an Uniyerlity of no Re- 
putation. Su 2 

CoLocxe, on the Rhine, is a beautiful City, famous 
for its Univerſity, and Types for Printing. 
| CLeves, Capital of its Dutchy, is ſituated on a little 
River, pretty near Fort Skenck —JvL1zns, Capital of 
its Durch, is ſituated on the Roer, | 
Note, That the Catholick Religion is the moſt followed 

in theſe Countnes. es 

A more particular Deſeription of theſe Territories, is 
as follows: * | 8 

SUCCESSION of CLEVES and JULIERS. 


The Dutchy of CLeves, contains Cleves, Emmerich, 
Ruz, Weſel, Burich, Orſoy, Callar, Goch, Dnyſbourg, Imp. 
Ringenberg, Santen, Dinſlaken, Genep. 

The County of La Marcx, contains Dortmund, Imp. 
Luynen, Unna, Hans. Rucklinthuſen, Eſſen, Abbey. 
Werden, Abb. Oo, Hans. Rbinberg, Marq. Alper, 
Meurs, County. Ravenſpurg, C. and Ravenſtein, Lordſh, 
The Dutchy of Juz1ers, contains Juliers, Duren, 
Linnen, Aix la Chapelle, Aldenhoven, Zulpich, Heyaſberg, 
Kerpen, Grevembruck, Bredebent, Erkelms,” Dalen, Bruggen. 

The Dutchy of Bx ROE, contains Dufſeldorp, Folingen, 
Everweld, Mulbeim, Blankemberg, Seigberg, Schelſourch, 
Wildemberg, Hardemberg, V inder fuid, Ratingen, Lennep. 


ELECTORAL Axcnzishornleks. 


The Archbiſhoprick of MavERNOE, contains Mayence, 

Arch. Bringen. 1d bud te — | 

1 In > it has Ji/baden, Kongftein, Friedburg, 
ritzlar. i | | 

In Francon14a, it has'Chattemburg," Biſcofthein, Lor, 

County. . 4% Ba $31] 4 8 

In Tux NR, it poſſeſſes Erfurt, Heiligenſtad, Dudeſtad. 

The Archbiſboprick of TR VES, contains Treves, Arch. 
Sarburg, Grimberg, Meldemz, Withich, Kerpen, Mande, 
ſcheit, County. Pruein, Abbey. Gerolftein, Coblents, Xii 
berg, Ulmen, Hunoftein, Numnagen, Freudemberg. 

The Archbiſboprick of Colo, includes Colagn, Bonn. 
Keiſſewerd, Nui, Zonſt, Braill, Kempem, Brugg ir- 
dernach, -Woring, « Nurenburg. © 23 1 

In WesTPHALIa, Arenſberg, County. Herlzberg, 
Nuin, Balve, Freidberg, Altewoied, Boer, Bonover, Hort- 
berg, Dorjten,  . T an Tn en 3 | 

To PALATINATE. © 


T. . 


* \ 


; This Country is call d the Palatinate of the Rhine, 


becauſe ſituated in the Neighbourhood of that Nee: | 

and low Palatinate, to diſtinguiſh it from the high, wht 

is that of Bavaria, ſituated towards the Danube. 
+ | 


Frede- 


but Count Tilly, General of the Em 


GEOGRAPHY, 


Frederick V. Count Palatine of the Rhine, was one of 
the ſeven Electors of the Empire, and was crowned 
King of Bohemia by the Huſſites, and Proteſtants, who 


had drawn him into their Revolt. Emperor Ferdinand II. 


looking upon that Action as an — againſt his 
Rights, ſummon'd him to appear at the Diet of Ratif- 
hon, and put him to the = of the Empire: But 
ſeeing that the Elector little minded his Menaces, he 
purſued him with a great Army; the Battle was fought 
near Prague in 1620, the Palatine loſt it, his Army was 
routed, his Palatinate given to the Duke of Bavaria, 
with the beſt Part of his Country ; and the divided 
among, ſeveral icular Princes: But at the Inſtances 
of the Kings of France, and Sweden, the low Palatinate 
was reſtored to him by the Peace of Munſter, and the 
Emperor created, in his Favour, an eighth Elector. 

The greateſt Extent of that Country is of about 25 
Leagues, from Eaſt to Weſt, and of 22 from South 
to North. 

It confines Eaſtward with Franconia, and Suabia ; 
Southward with Alſace ; Weſtward with Lorrain, and 
the Archbiſhoprick of Triers; and Northward with that 
of Mentz. 

The Climate is a little Cold ; notwithſtanding which, 
the Soil is very fertile in Corn, excellent Wine, and 
Paſture. 3 

The Rhine receives there the Neckar, and the Lauter, 
one near Manheim, and the other near Bingen. 

Beſides the particular Territories of the Count Pala- 
tine, there are found in it thoſe of the Biſhops of Spire 
and Worms, of the Dukes of Deux-Ponts and Simmeren, 
of the Palatine of Birkenfeld, and of ſome other Princes 
leſs powerful. 1 
Ihe Capital of the Palatine is Heidelberg on the Nec- 
kar : It had once one of the faireſt Libraries of Europe; 
, "ſent it to the 
Pope, after he had taken the City in 1622, It has a 
famous Univerſity. | 

Each Prince is Sovereign in his Territories, and tho” 
the Count Palatine be the moſt powerful, none of the 
others depend of him. muy: OP 

Calviniſm was once the reigning Religion in the low 


Palatinate; but ever ſince the Dauphin, Grandfather of 


the E King of France, burnt that Country, and 
thereby forced moſt of its Inhabitants to fly into Eng- 
land, and other Proteſtant Countries, that Party has been 
much weakened : There is a great Number of Fews in 
Worms, where they have a Synagogue. | 


ALSACE. 


This was the Country of the antient Tyibotes, which 
is call'd Elſaſs by the Germans, and was erected into a 
Landgraviate by the Emperor Otho III. | 

Alſace, properly ſpeaking, is entirely Weſtward of 
the Rhine, tho commonly is underſtood by the Name 
Alſace, a Tract of Land taken in Suabia, which extends 
as much Eaſtward as Weſtward of the Rhine; ſo that 
all the whole Country known under the Name Alſace, 


may extend 34 Leagues from South to North, and 18 


or 20 from Eaſt to Weſtt. 
It confines Northward with the Palatinate of the Rhine; 
Eaſtward with Szabia; Southward with Switzerland ; 
and Weſtward with Lorrain, and the County of Mont- 
belliard. * .*. | 
This Country is extremely fertile in Corn and Wine, 
Saffron, and Paſtures which feed a great Number of 
Cattle: It has Mines of Silver, Lead, and Copper; and 
Quarries of beautiful Marble. —. 5 
Hheſides the Rhine, which runs thro? it from South to 
North, there is no other conſiderable River but the III. 
Particular Aſace is divided into high and low: The 
high Alſace contains alſo the Sundgow, with the Counties 
of Ferrette, and Altkirk ; the low includes the Prevoſty 
of Weiſſemburg. E * 
The Country, Eaſtward of the Rhine, is divided into 
three Parts: The moſt Southward is the Briſgem; that 
of the Middle is the Mortnaw ; and the moſt Northward 
is the Marquiſate of Baden. 1 ly 
The moſt conſiderable City, and which may be call'd 


| the moſt conſiderable of the whole Country, is Straſbourg 


TT 
on the I, diſtant from the Rhine of a *Cannon-Shor? 
It is an Imperial City, whoſe Biſhop is Prince of the 
Empire. 888 21 | 
Exs1SHEIM, on the I, is the Capital of the Land- 
graviate; Suverne, Tlagnenau, Scheleſtat, are Cities which 
the French have fortified, + *- * | 
Here follows a more particular Deſcription of all thoſe 
Countries, 1 
The Low PALATIx ATE, contains Heydelberg, Franl- 
endal, Manheim, Oppenheim, Landaw, Imp. Spire, Imp. 
Philiſhourg, Wormes, Imp. Biſhop. Darmfar, _ Lands, 
Deux Ponts, Dutch. Keyſerfluther, Lauterech, D. Ulm, 
Simmeren, Dutch. Birkenfeld, D. Erpach, D. | 
The Bz 1scow, contains Briſach, Fribourg, Næwemburg. 
MorxTNAw, contains Offemberg, Gengenbach, Ober- 
kirk, Baden, Marq. Stolbofen, Durlach, Marq. Pforſtein. 
High Ars AE, contains Enfiſheim, Landg. Colmar, 
Keiſerperg, Munſter, Greg. Murbach, Rufeck.” 
SEMDGOW, contains Ferrette, C. Altkirk, Beffort, 
Tann, Mulhauſen, Ip. | W — 
Low Als a cx, contains Straſbourg, Biſhop, Molſheim, 
Roſheim, Oberhenheim, Scheleſtat, Saverne, Haguenau, 
Werdt, Seltx, Benheim, Andlaw, Inguiller, Weiſſem- 
bury, Luterburg. | * 


SwIrEzERS CANTONS, their AlL Ixs, and SvnJzcTs. 


The whole Country known under the Name of 
SwIiTZERLAND, including their Allies, and Subjects, 
has 66 in its greateſt Extent from Eaſt to 
Weſt, from the County of Bormio, to Mont St. Claude; 
and 47 from South to North, from the Balliwick of Men- 
diſi, to the Frontiers of Suabia. 5 N 

It confines Northward with Alſace, and Suabia; 
Faſtward with Tyrol ; Southward with Lombardy, and 
the Lake of Geneva; and Weſtward with Franc he 
Comte. 


Note, That this Country, . whoſe Inhabitants Cæſar calls 
 Helvetians, has received its Name from the Canton of 
Schwitz, one of the three firſt who took up Arms to 
ſhake off the Yoke of the Houſe of Auſtria, which was 
ng nn to them. The Emperor Albert ſeeing 
the Revolt of thoſe People who were his Subjects, en- 
ter' d their Country Sword in Hand, to bring them 
back to their Duty; but he was killed in the Attempt. 
His Children to revenge the Death of their Father, 
carried into Switzerland an Army of 20000 Men, who 
were defeated by an 100 Men of that Canton of 
Schwitz; ſo that the Germans hearing nothing every 
where but that Word Schwitz, called by that Name, 
not only thoſe firft Rebels, but likewiſe all thoſe of 
the other Cantons, who imitated them in their Re- 
volt, ſo that it has been left to them ever ſince. 
The Climate of Styiterland is wholeſome, and v 
ſubtile ; the Soil -very unequal, and full of Mountains. 
particularly Southward; but it is ſo carefully cultivated, 


that it produces every Thing neceſſary, except Wine, 
which is found but in ſome Places, where there are Vine- 


yards. Though moſt of the Mountains be covered with 


Snow, there are found upon ſome of them very g 
Paſture, and fine Fountains; in the Valleys are ſeveral 
Lakes; the moſt remarkable being thoſe of Gema, of 
Conſtance, of Eell, of Nætocbatel, of Beill, of Morat, of 


Tum, of Brientz, of Lucerne, of Zurich, of Zug, of 


Locurne, and of Riva. | P 
Several great Rivers ſpring from it, as the Rhine 
which forms itſelf at the Bottom of Mont N. Gatharg, 
in the Grey Ligue, ſpringing from three Sources, two 
which, after they have run ſeparately for the __ f 
12 or 13 French Leagnes, join together 3 Leagues 
below Carre ; then after they have ed the Rheintal 
from the County of Tyrol, and paſſed througli che Lake 
of Conſtance, through Schaffouſen, © through the four 
Foreft Towns of Suabia, and through Bal, enters at 
laſt into Mace. The Aar which ſprings front, and 
carries its Waters into the Canton, and City of Berne, 
to diſembogue afterwards into the Rhine. The, Rhine, 
the Ruk, and the Ten, which ſprings from the ſame 
Mountain, in the Canton of Avy ; the firlt qyoſſes the 


Vallais, and paſſes through the Lake and City of Ge- 
NeVA, © 
> +; 


Po 
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weve, The fecond paſſes through 
of Lucerne, and diſembogues 
its Courſe towards the Dutchy of Milan, and paſſes into 
the Lake of Lorarne. 

SwittzzLAnD, is divided into 13 Cantons, which 


the Lake and City 
in the Aar. The laſt takes 


are ſo many Republicks. In theſe 13 Cantons are in- 
cluded ſeveral Territories and Republicks, their Allies; 
and ſeveral Countries ſubje& to them, either by Con- 
vention, or Right of Arms. ü 

BAsIL, on the Rhine, near Alſace, is the Capital of 
its Canton, and the moſt conſiderable of Switzerland; it 
has the Title of Biſhoprick, but the Biſhop makes his 
Reſidence at Porentru. 

Sol EURE, on the Aar, is alſo Capital of its Canton, 
and one of the moſt famous Cities of Switzerland; it is 
there the Ambaſſadors from France commonly make their 
Reſidence. | 
. ſituated at the Extremity of 1 7 

Rhine, is a _ , govern'd in Form of a 

lick, ind allied 8 It was once a 
See; but Calviniſm having been eſtabliſhed 
"there with an abſolute Power, the Prieſts and Prelates 
have been expelled from it, and the Exerciſe of the 
Catholick Religion entirely aboliſhed. TheBiſhop makes 
his Reſidence at Annecy in Savoy. 

Scnarrouss, on the Rhine; LuczRx, on the 
Ruſt; BZRx, on the Aar; Zunricn, on its Late; are 
fair and large Cities, but which have nothing conſidera- 
* or particular, but that of being Capital of their 

tons. | 


Note, That the Switzers are generally of a ſtrong Con- 
ſtitution, have a great deal of Senſe, Dexterity of 
Hand, and Induſtry, but not much Politeneſs. They 
love War, but not in their own Country, and do not 
care for whom, or againſt whom they fight, provided 
they are paid for it ; for without Money they will not 
2 eir Infantry is very good, eſpecially to ſuſtain 
a 72 
Their Government is entirely democratical, and 

they have no other particular Chiefs, but Captains and 
5 choſen among the People, by the Depu- 
ties of each Canton, 8 

They follow the Catbolict Religion, and the Calvi- 

niſin, with Liberty, though formerly they have gone 


to War againſt one another, for the Intereſt of Reli- 
gion. are ſeven Catholick Cantons, which I'll 
mark in the followi Deſcription of thoſe 


Countries, with a C, Proteftants, which will be 
mark d with a P. and two mix'd with Catholicks and 
Proteftants, which I'll diſtinguiſh by C P. | 


A more particular Deſcription of SWI TzERLAup, is 


as follows. | 
The Canton of Zuricn, P. contains Zurich, Ky- 
burg, County. Grueningen, Andelfingen, Griffenſæe, Klin- 
gemar, Egliſow, Regenſpurg, Rutty, Wadiſebvill, Lauffen. 
The Canton of BERN, P. contains Bern, Them, Ar- 
- berg, Brintz, Sana, Lauzanne, Aubonne, Nion, La 
2 Erlach, Aarau, Bruck, Lentſberg, County. 
en. | 
"The Canton of Lue EAX, C. contains Lucerne, Sem- 
ach, Williſem, Surſec, Wicklen, Volbuſen. | 
The Canton of Un, C. contains Uri, Altorf, Atting- 
buſen, Ariola, Geſanen, Jornico. ; | 
The Canton of Schwirz, C. contains Schwitz, Kuſ- 
nach, Einſelden, Wag, Grinow. | 
The Canton of UNDERWALDEN, C. contains, Stantz, 
2 „ Sarnen, Lungeren, Bekenrift, Hianſtat, 
ientz. | | 


The Canton of Zuc, C. contains Zug, Cham, Bar, 
Ege, Riſcht, Oberwyl. | | dat 
C P. contains Glaris, Weſen, 


The Canton of GLARISò. 
Urnen, Quart, Elm, Neſtel. 5 
The Canton of BAs IL, P. contains Baſil, Augſt, Leich- 
fall, Munchſteim, Walnemburg, Hamburg, Wildenſtein, 
Bottingen, Dornach, Grolingen, Dermenach, Dugſt. | 
The Canton of Frx1pours, C. contains Fribourg, Ro- 
County. Favernach, Corbars, Montenach, Griers, 
Peterlingen, Rue, Plattey, Foun, Berfiſch. + 
| 1 of SOLEURE, C. contains Soleur, Coun- 


+ . E 
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2 Olten, Baliſtein, Thirſtein, County. Flumentha/ 
ngen. 
The Canton of Scherrovzr, P. contains Schaffonze, 


Newkilch, Herkingen. 


The Canton of APPEN ZII, CP. contains Appen 
Wrnoſchen, Gonten. = 


ALLIizts or SWITZERLAND. 


The Gzzy Liove, contains /lantz, Tront, Diſenif, 
Flintz, Splugen. f 
The Cas-Dez, contains Caſaccia, Veſpran, J. enffen. 
caſtel, Tineſont, Chiavenue, County. Riva. 
The TEN ComMMoNALITIES, contain Davos, Abe. 
now, S. Pieter, Majenfeld. 
The VAaLTELINE, contains Tirano, Sondrio, Teglis 
Morbegno, Bormio, County. f 
The ReevBLiIck, and ABBtr or Sr. GaLL, con- 
tain St. Gall, Leichſtenteg. , 
The Biſhoprick of ConsTance, contains Conſtance, 
Biſhop, Merſpurg, Meinaw. 
The Biſboprick of Bas IL, contains Poreniry, Franque- 
mont, Dalſperg. 
In Alsacz, Malbauſen. 
In Su aBIA, Rotweil, © 
The Prevaſy and County of NxUCHAST EI, contain 
abs Vallangin, Biel, Republick. Geneva, Re- 
The VALLA1s, contains Sion, Biſhop. Martinach, S. 
Moritz, Leuch, Natters, Viſp. 
The Biſhoprick of Corrs, contains Coire, Biſhop. 
ein. 


Sus f ers or SWITZERLAND. 
The County of Bapzn, contains Baden, Xeiſerſal, 
Klingenaw, Zurzach, | 

The Fzazz Provinces, contain Mejemberg, Richen- 
zæe, Ergow, Raper fill, . 

The Balliwicks of MzLLIxozx, Bremgarten, Morat, 
2 Orbe, Schwarfemburg, Gaſteren, Ulſuach, 

uart, | | 

Turxcow, contains Biſcofzell, Frawanſæc, Pfin, Ar. 
bon, Rheinow, Dieſſenoffen, Werdemberg, Count. Hall 
Sax, Baron. Sarngans, Count. Vallemſtat. 

RREINT AL, contains Rheineck, Alſtretten. 

The GovERNMENT OF ITALY, contains Lagan, Lo 
carne, Mendriſi, Val-Madia, Bellenzone. 

Since I am ſo near Huncar1a, and that Kingdom 
is alſo of the Dependencies of the Houſe of Auſtria, at 
leaſt in Part, and the Theatre of a Scene, at preſent, 
which attracts the Eyes of all Europe, it would be injudi- 
ciouſly done by me, to run throughout the reſt of Eu- 
rope, and come back afterwards to this Kingdom, ſince 
by that Time the Idea of the Government and Neigh- 


8 of the Territories of that auguſt Houſe might 


Note, That Hungary is an elective Kingdom, called by 
the Antients Pannonia. The Houſe of Auſtria, 
has almoſt render*d it hereditary to herſelf, having 
poſſeſſed it without Interval, ever ſince the Year 
1527, in which Ferdinand, Brother of the Emperor 
Charles V. was elected King, after Louis, who was 

found dead in a Marſh. This imprudent Jorg 

Prince, was ſmothered in a Marſh, at the Defeat of 

22000 Hungarians, cut to Pieces by a formidable Ar- 

4 commanded by Solyman the Magnificent, 

in . | 


Huncaxy, is ſituated between the 39 and 47 De- 
7 of Longitude, and extends from about the 45 of 

titude, to the 49. So that it may have very near 100 
Leagues in its greateſt Length, and 80 in Breadth. 

It confines Weſtward with the Territories of 4ufria ; 
Northward with the States of Bohemia, and of Poland 
Eaſtward with Tranfilvania ; and Southward with Servia 
and Boſnia; from which it is ſeparated by the Danube 
and the Save, becauſe E/elavonia muſt be included in 
it, which is between that River and the Drave. 

The Climate of the Country is very unwholeſome, 
its Waters bad and ſtinking, except thoſe of the Da- 
#«be ; which notwithſtanding, the Soil is very _—_ 
| 3 | 


Corn, Wine, Fruits, and Paſtures. It abounds extra- 
ordinarily in ed Cattle, in wild Beaſts and Game, and 
very good Horſes are brought from thence, .. Mines of 


Gold, Silver, Copper, and Salt, ne 


Mountains. 
Its princi Rivers, after the Danube, are the Drave; 
the Save; the Teik or Tibiſe ; the Mariſch ;, the Raab, 


which Dn as Bhs of the — Name; the Vag; che 
Cran; and the Sarwibær, which flows from the Lake 
Balaton; beſides this Lake, there are found thoſe of 
Newfidler, of Beixbert, and ſome others lefs confider- 
able. 

Hungary has-been divided in deu Men but I 
find not a more natural Diviſion of it, than by 


making 
one Part of it Royal, or Chriftian, and the other Turkiſh, 
Mabometan 


The Capital i is Pxz$sBOURG, in the Hungarian Lan- 
guage Posoy, ſituated on the Danube. The — 
and moſt important Place is Favarin, or Raab, 
on the River of the ſame Name ; which was 3 - Jar 
Twrks in 1594. but retaken by M. Vaubecourt, a French 
2 in 1598. with a Handful of Soldiers of his 

ation. 


Nate, That the Hungorigns are bold and 
but cruel and wild. They are inconſtant and vin- 
. diftive, hate a foreign Yoke, and ſympathize very 
little with the Germans ; they are all ver great Epi- 
cures, and very dirty in their Houſes, The Perſons 
of ity are as much magnificent, as the common 
are lazy. 1 
the Armenians. 


The Queen of Hungary poſſeſſes the Qriſtian Hun- 
gary, that is to ſay, the 4 ſt northern Part of chat 
Kingdom, which A towards the South as far as 
Moche on the Danube, beyond the Ile of Schut, and as 
far as the City of Banbalan, between and Tron- 
fitvania; and the moſt Weſtern Part, which 'extends 
Eaſtward as far as the ſame Ifte Scbut, and the Lake 
Balaton, between the Derube and the Saum | 

She poſſeſſes beſides the moſt Weſtern Part of Efcla- 
donia, of Oreatia, and of Marlatia; one is, as already 
obſerved, included between the Rivers Drove and Cave. 
The other between the laſt River and the Gulph of e- 


20 Eaſtward. raren! 
is almoſt three Times as big as the other; but Vit defer 


ſpeaking of it, as well as of the Turkyb Hangary, till I 

come tp'deſcribe Turky in |Exrope. 

ms Kage Religion is yet preſerv/d i in Hung 
ong ſame noble Aa Families, but moſt 155 

> — are Calviniſts, and the common People are Lu- 

_ theravs, there are 'alfo found among them Ariazs, 


of Jews. n 


Here. follows 2 more « particular Deſcription ef the 
Chriſtian Hungary. 
„Dun, Schinta, 


Hicn Huxoasy, conmains Pre 


Leutfeby. Tories, Tens LUnginoar, Zemblin, Perigia, 


Ugegh, Nami, Somos, Launer, Delreczen, Noghkalo, 


Echud, Banbalan, C. George, Cheghe, Fried. 
BRG Srzx, contains + = ty — — 3 
eus, Biſtpiea, Auſtall, Nexyhel, Rremmit. 
Part of the Government a — Lear anne — 


Filleck, Setſchin, Holock, Buract, Palanta, Tugel, 

The * — C ae, Tor- 

e Government 0 Asso v, 2 
Maw, 2 Borſa b, Nyon, Onath, TOR * — 
lor its Wines. 
hi, HuncaRy, connins Laren 2 „New 

Eaunburg, Scht unez, . Sabaria, 

' The 3 FI, contains Javarix, Ge 75 
tes, F. Martin, Zonanza, Meriges, Pappa,, Eſebneck, 
Weſprim, Waſan. © 

Part of the Goveruwent of Canis, contains Kir- 
ment, Mairoſt, Egerſeg, Georgewar, Zalewar, F. of S on 
. 'CantSTIAN Exciavonia, contains 


* % 
** (2 
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which are in 


vice; and extends from the Frontiers of Carviole about 
Leagues 
The Turks poſſeſs the moſt Eaſtern Part of i which 


'mtarians, fore Ed and a N Number 
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2 S. George, S. Pierre, Zum-Creutz, Waraf- © 
, Grabonitza, Welika, Kolantz, Zagrab. 
l HRISTIAN CROATIA, contains 8 f. Mokiſb, 
Petrina, Curiſtad, Kenſtina. x 


MorLakia, contains Zegna,  Modreſch, 'Otozas, 
Fiume, Fablonitza, Sixa, Ougliun. 


Note, That the late Emperors have Amok found Means 
to join Tragſilvania to their Dominions, a Province, 
which when govern'd by its own natural Sovereigns, 
has been ſometimes tributary to the Tarks, and Dmne⸗ 
times under the Protection of the Emperors of 
Germany. 

TRANSILYANIA, has almoſt the Figure of a Lozange, 
and may have about 68 in its greateſt Extent, | 
from Eaſt and Weſt, and 62 from South to North, 

It confines Weſtward with Hungary ; Northward with -. 
Poland; Faſtward with Moldavia, and Valacbia; and - 
Southward with this laſt Province and Hungary 

The Climate is extremely temperate, and the Soil 

very fertile in Corn, delicious Wines, Fruit, and Pulſe ; 
bus the Water is unwholeſome. Its Mountains, 
great Number, have Mines of Gold, Silver, 
Lead, and Quick-Silver ; full of wild Beaſts, and Game 
of all Sorts, ſo that it is a very good Country. 

Its moſt conſiderable Rivers are, the Mer i. and the 
Chry/e, which ſpring from it. | 


Note, That there are three Sorts of People found in this 
Province, who differ a little in Laws and Maxims, 

vir. the Ciculi, who are the moſt antient ; the Hun- 
garians and the Saxons, no ſeß more than three 

Quaarters of the Country. | theſe People were for- 


merly govern'd by one Chick called Vaivode, or 
Prince A Tranſilvania. 


The is HAM ANs TAT, or Zane, the Va- 
viode's Seat. That of Wasferbeli, is the Place where the 
Siculi hold their Aſſemblies. 


Note, That the Tranfilvanians are much divided in Mat- 

ter of Religion; the Siculi, and Hungarians, are moſt 
of them Calvinifts or Arians ; the Saxons are almoſt 
all Zxtherans. There are alſo found among them, 


Catholics, Greeks, Arians, and Anabuptiſts, &c. | 
| A more particular Deſcription of Tranfilvania, is as 


Ru contains Hermanſtadt , ow. 
Braſſam, Bieftriz, Segeffwar, Waſſerbeli, * 
lofwar, Zekelheid, Albe- Julia, Zabeſen, H. 


PoLAND. 


This Kingdom which made once Part of the antient 
Sermatts, is at preſent one of the moſt ſpacious of 

ope. 

Its greateſt Longitude is from che 38 Degree to the 
584; and its greateſt, Latitude from the 47% to the 
584, without including the Dutchy of Courland, which 
extends as far as towards the 39; ſo that it may have 

270 in its greateſt Length from Eaſt to Welk 
from the Frontiers of the Litile Tartary, to thoſe 

and near 200 from South to No 
from, We e to che Dutchy of 

It conkines None with the Balbith Sea, Lua; 
a Maſeory Faſtward with the ſame Eſtate, and che 
Little T artery ; 'Sotiward with Meldiivia, Tranſitvania, 
and: Hungary, from which it is by the Neffer, 
and the Mountains Warane, laſtly, Welt ward with 

The Chmate Pt nd is is different s is Soil 
is unequal; for in the Weſtern Provinces,” the Climate is 
cold, but pure. The Soil produces ſo great Abundance' 
of Corn and Fruits, that they are tranſported into foreign 
Parts; Northward; where are" found Cham- 

— ountries of a vaſt Extent ; -; Southward the Soil 
ult of Mountains, chriched with Mines of Silver, 

Co per, Iron, Lead, Minerals, and Salt. In the 
Eaſtern Provinces, à8 hr Litbbania, the Climate is alſo 
very cold, but unwholeſome: The Country is full of 
Forelts, ae „Lakes, and, Rivers, whoſe Waters 
12 ** - 13 | | 4 are : 
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neva, The fecond paſſes through the Lake and City 
of Lucerne, and diſembogues in the Aar. The laſt takes 
its Courſe towards the Dutchy of Milan, and paſſes into 
the Lake of Locarne, 

SwitZzzLAND, is divided into 13 Cantons, which 
are ſo many Republicks. In theſe 13 Cantons are in- 
cluded ſeveral Territories and Republicks, their Allies ; 
and ſeveral Countries ſubje& to them, either by Con- 
vention, or Right of Arms. | 

Bas11., on the Rhine, near Alſace, is the Capital of 
its Canton, and the moſt conſiderable of Switzerland; it 
has the Title of Biſhoprick, but the Biſhop makes his 
Reſidence at Porentru. 

Sol EURE, on the Aar, is alſo Capital of its Canton, 
and one of the moſt famous Cities of Switzerland; it is 
there the Ambaſſadors from France commonly make their 
Reſidence. | 

Geneva, ſituated at the Extremity of its Lake on 
the Rhine, is a very ſtrong City, govern'd in Form of a 

lick, and alli 1 Switzerland. It was once a 
See; but Calviniſm having been eſtabliſhed 
"there with an abſolute Power, the Prieſts and Prelates 
have been expelled from it, and the Exerciſe of the 
Catholick Religion entirely aboliſhed. The Biſhop makes 
his Reſidence at Annecy in Savoy. 

ScnArrousz, on the Rhine; Luctxne, on the 
Ruſs; Bz RN, on the Aar; Zuricn, on its Late; are 
fair and large Cities, but which have nothing conſidera- 
— or particular, but that of being Capital of their 

tons. | 


Note, That the Switzers are generally of a ſtrong Con- 
ſtitution, have a great deal of Senſe, Dexterity of 
Hand, and Induſtry, but not much Politeneſs. They 
love War, but not in their own Country, and do not 
care for whom, or againſt whom they fight, provided 
they are paid for it ; for without Money they will not 
ſtir. Their Infantry is very good, eſpecially to ſuſtain 
a Shock. | | 

Their Government is entirely democratical, and 
they have no other particular Chiefs, but Captains and 
Magiſtrates choſen among the People, by the Depu- 
ties of each Canton. | q 
They follow the Catbolict Religion, and the Calvi- 
niſin, with Liberty, though formerly they have gone 
to War againſt one another, for the Intereſt of Reli- 
gion. ere are ſeven Catholick Cantons, which I'II 
mark in the following particular Deſcription of thoſe 
Countries, with a C. four Proteftants, which will be 
mark' d with a P. and two mix'd with Catbolicks and 
Proteſtants, which P11 diſtinguiſh by C P. 


A more particular Deſcription of SwiTzzRLanD, is 
as follows. | | 

The Canton of Zurxicn, P. contains Zurich, Y- 
burg, County. Grueningen, Andelfingen, Griffenſze, Klin- 
gemar, Egliſow, Regenſpurg, Rutty, Wadiſebvill, Lauffen. 

The Canton of BERN, P. contains Bern, Them, Ar- 
| berg, Brintz, Sana, Lauzanne, Aubonne, Nion, La 
Serre, Erlach, Aarau, Bruck, Lentſberg, County. 
Fangen. — 

The Canton of LueERxE, C. contains Lucerne, Sem- 
pach, Williſow, Surſec, Wicklen, Volbuſen. 

The Canton of URI, C. contains Uri, Altorf, Atting- 
buſen, Ariola, Geſanen, Jornico. 

The Canton of Scuwitz, C. contains Schwitz, Kuſ- 
nach, Einſelden, Wag, Grinow. 

The Canton of UNDERWALDEN, C. contains, Stantz, 
Engelberg, Sarnen, Lungeren, Bekenrift, Stanſtat, 
Trient. 

The Canton of Zu, C. contains Zug, Cham, Bar, 
Egen, Riſcht, Oberwyl. | 

The Canton of GLARISs. CP. contains Glaris, Weſen, 
Urnen, Quart, Elm, Neſtel. 

The Canton of BasiL, P. contains Baſil, Augſt, Leich- 
Rall, Munchſteim, Walnemburg, Hamburg, Wildenſtein, 
Bottingen, Dornach, Grolingen, Dermenach, Dugſt. 

The Canton of FRIBOU RC, C. contains Fribourg, Ro- 
mont, County. Favernach, Corbars, Montenach, Griers, 
County. Peterlingen, Rue, Plattey, Foun, Berſiſcb. 
The Canton of Sol EURE, C. contains Soleur, Coun» 
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ty. Olten, Baliftein, Thirſtein, County. Flumentha!, 
Leingen. 

The Canton of Scyarrouze, 
Newkilch, Herkingen. 

The Canton of ApepgEnzEL, CP. contains Appenze! 
Wrnoſchen, Gonten. : 


P. contains Scbaffonze, 


ALLIts Of SWITZERLAND. 


The GREY Liove, contains 1lantz, Tront, Diſemif, 
Flintz, Splugen. 
The Cas-Des, contains Caſaccia, Veſpran, Jenes. 
caſtel, Tineſont, Chiavenue, — I * 

The TEN CouMowALITIESs, contain Davos, A 
now, S. Pieter, Majenfeld. 

The VaLTELINE, contains Tirano, Sondrio, Teglis 
Morbegno, Bormio, County. 8 

The ReevBLick, and ABBEY or ST. GaLL, con- 
tain St. Gall, Leichſtenteg. a | 

The Biſhoprick of Coxsr AN, contains Conſtance, 
Biſhop, Merſpurg, Meinaw. 

The Biſboprick of Bas11,, contains Porentry, Franque- 
mont, Dalſperg. 

In Als Ac, Malbauſen. 

In SuaBla, Rotweil. 

The Prevoſty and County of Nx VUCRHAST EI, contain 
3 1 Vallangin, Biel, Republick. Geneva, Re- 
publick. r 

The VALLA1s, contains Sion, Biſhop. Martinach, 5. 
Moritz, Leuch, Natters, Viſp. 

The Biſboprick of Coirz, contains Coire, Biſhop. 
Haldenſtein. 


SiBjzcts of SwITZERLAND. 


The County of Bapven, contains Baden, Keiſerſeal, 
Klingenaw, Zurzach. | 

The Fazg Provinces, contain Mejemberg, Richen- 
zæe, Ergow, Raperfewill, - 

The Balliwicks of MzLLIxoxx, Bremgarten, Morat, 
2 Orbe, Schwarfemburg, Gaſteren, Ulſnach, 

uart, 

Turcow, contains Biſcofzell, Frawanſec, Pfin, Ar. 
bon, Rheinow, Dieſſenoffen, Werdemberg, Count. Hall 
Sax, Baron. Sarngans, Count. Vallemſtat. 

RREIN TAI, contains Rheineck, Alſtretten. 

The GovERNMENT or ITALY, contains Logan, Lo 
carne, Mendriſi, Val-Madia, Bellenzone. 

Since I am ſo near Huncak1a, and that Kingdom 
is alſo of the Dependencies of the Houſe of Auſtria, at 
leaſt in Part, and the Theatre of a Scene, at preſent, 
which attracts the Eyes of all Europe, it would be injudi- 
ciouſly done by me, to run throughout the reſt of Eu- 
rope, and come back afterwards to this Kingdom, ſince 
by that Time the Idea of the Government and Neigh- 


bong of the Territories of that auguſt Houſe might 


Note, That Hungary is an elective Kingdom, called by 
the Antients Pannonia. The Houſe of Auſtria, 
has almoſt render d it hereditary to herſelf, having 
poſſeſſed it without Interval, ever fince the Year 
1527, in which Ferdinand, Brother of the Emperor 

Charles V. was elected King, after Louis, who was 
found dead in a Marſh. This imprudent EA 
Prince, was ſmothered in a Marſh, at the Defeat of 
22000 Hungarians, cut to Pieces by a formidable Ar- 
3 Turks, commanded by Solyman the Magnificent, 
in Perſon, 


HuNcaxy, is ſituated between the 39 and 47 De- 
ow of Longitude, and extends from about the 45 of 

titude, to the 49. So that it may have very near 100 
Leagues in its greateſt Length, and 80 in Breadth. | 

It confines Weſtward with the Territories of Auſr1a ; 
Northward with the States of Bohemia, and of Poland; 
Eaſtward with Tranſilvania; and Southward with Servia 
and Boſnia ; from which it is ſeparated by the Danube 
and the Save, becauſe Eſclavonia muſt be included in 
it, which is between that River and the Drave. 

The Climate of the Country is very unwholeſome, 
its Waters bad and ſtinking, except thoſe of the Da- 
#«be ; which notwithſtanding, the Soil is very —_— 

& | born, 
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Corn, Wine, Fruits, and Paſtures. It abounds extra- 
ordinarily in horned Cattle, in wild Beaſts and Game, and 
very good Horſes are brought from thence. Mines of 
Gold, Silver, Copper, and Salt, are found in its 
Mountains. 


Its principal Rivers, after the Danube, are the Drave; 
the Save; the Teik or Tibiſe; the Mariſch; the Raab, 


which forms an Iſle of the ſame Name; the Yag; the 
Gran; and the Sarwibze, which flows from the Lake 
Balaton ; beſides this Lake, there are found thoſe of 
Newfidler, of Beixbert, and ſome others lefs conſider- 
able. 

Hungary has been divided in ſeveral Manners ; but I 
find not a more natural Diviſion of it, than by making 
one Part of it Royal, or Chriſtian, and the other Turkiſh, 
or Mabometan. 

The Capital is Px Es sou xo, in the Hungarian Lan- 
guage Poson, ſituated on the Danube. The ftrongeſt, 
and moſt important Place is Javarin, or Raab, ſituated 
on the River of the ſame Name; which was taken by the 
Turks in 1594. but retaken by M. Vaubecourt, a French 


Gentleman, in 1398. with a Handful of Soldiers of his 
Nation. | 


Note, That the Hungarians are bold and courageous, 
but cruel and wild. They are inconſtant and vin- 
dictive, hate a foreign Yoke, and ſympathize very 
little with the Germans ; they are all ve great Epi- 
cures, and very dirty in their Houſes, The Perſons 
of Quality are as much magnificent, as the common 
* lazy. They wear long Gowns much like 
ians. 


The Queen of Hungary poſſeſſes the Chriſtian Hun- 
gary, that is to ſay, the — northern Part of that 
Kingdom, which extendy towards the South as far as 
Moche on the Danube, beyond the Iſle of Schut, and as 
far as the City of Banbalan, between Auſtria and Tran- 
filvania; and the moſt Weſtern Part, which extends 
Eaſtward as far as the ſame Ifle Schut, and the Lake 
Balaton, between the Danube and the Save. 

She poſſeſſes beſides the moſt Weſtern Part of Eſcla- 
vonis,. of Ovatia, and of Morlatia; one is, as already 
obſerved, included between the Rivers Drave and Save. 
The other between the laſt River and the Gulph of Ve- 
nice; and extends from the Frontiers of Carniole about 
20 Leagues Faſtward.  .:- Wa 4 

The Turks poſſeſs the moſt Eaſtern Part of it, which 


is almoſt three, Times as big as the other; but I'll defer 


ſpeaking of it, as well as of the Turkiſh Hungary, till I 
come to deſcribe Turky in Exrope. i | 
Note, The Catbolict Religion is yet preſerv'd in Hungary. 
among ſome noble antient Families, but moſt of the 
others are Calviniſts, and the common People are Lu- 
therans ; there are alſo found among them Arians, 


" Trimtarians, forme Auabaptiſts, and a great Number 


of 7 ews, ; WT” * | T g 

Here follows a more particular Deſcription of the 
Chriſtian Hungar x. et 

Hicn Huncaxy, contains Preſburg, Durn, Schinta, 
Holitz, Freiſtat, Lednich,, Tranſchin, Arua, Inder Arua, 
Leutſch,. Eperies, Scharos, WUnginver, Zemblin, Perigia, 


# * 


Ugogh, Namin, Samos, Lamar, Delreczen, Naghkalo, 


Echud, Banbalan, S. George, Cheghe, Fried. 
BeRG:STET, contains Keonix/Geg, Schemnis, Templis, 
eus, Biſtries, Miſtoll, Newfhal, Kremnis.\ 
Part of the Government af NEwSHOUSEL, contains 
Filleck, Setſchin, Holock, Burack, Palanka, Tugel, 
The Government of Cassovy, contains Caſſavy, Tor- 
naw, Budnock, Borſania, Dyos, Onath, Takay, famous 
c 2 | 
Fu Huncaxy, 1 2 fee. | 5 „Neu- 
» Edunburg, Schtaping, Gunez, Sabaria, Scha- : 
* The * datear of Tiny, contains Javarin, Gef 
tes, S. Martin, Zonanza, Meriges, Pappa, Eſchneck, 
Weſprim, Waſan. © © aa ones pas 
Part of the Goverumemt of Canisz, contains Kir- 
ment, Mairoſt, Egerſeg, Georgewar, Zalewar, F. of Senin. 


The CuxisTIAd ESCLavonia, contains Agram. 
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Ropranitza, S. George, S. Pierre, Zum-Creutz, Waraſ- 
din, Kraping, Grabonitza, Welika, Kolantz, Zagrab. 
The CrrIsTiIan CROATIA, contains Sigeg, Mokiſb, 
Petrina, Curiſtad, Kerſtina. 
MorLaKia, contains Zegna, Modruſch, Otozas, 
Fiume, Jablonitza, Sixa, Ougl;n, | 


Note, That the late Emperors have almoſt found Means 
to join Tragſilvania to their Dominions, a Province, 
which when govern'd by its own natural Soyereigns, 

has been ſometimes tributary to the Tarks, and ſome- 
times under the Protection of the Emperors of 
Germany. . 


TRANSILYANITA, has almoſt the Figure of a Lozange, 
and may have about 68 in its greateſt Extent, 
from Eaſt and Weſt, and 62 from South to North. 

It confines Weſtward with Hungary; Northward with - . 
Poland; Eaſtward with Moldavia, and Valachia; and 
Southward with this laſt Province and Hungary. i 

The Climate is extremely temperate, and the Soil 
very fertile in Corn, delicious Wines, Fruit, and Pulſe ; 
but the Water is very unwholeſome. Its Mountains, 
which are in great Number, have Mines of Gold, Silver, 


Lead, and Quick-Silver ; full of wild Beaſts, and Game 


of all Sorts, ſo that it is a very good Country. 
Its moſt conſiderable Rivers are, the Mariſb, and the 
Chry/e, which ſpring from it. 


Note, That there are three Sorts of People found in this 
Province, who differ a little in Laws and Maxims, 
viz. the Ciculi, who are the moſt antient ; the Hun- 
garians and the Saxons, who poſſeſs more than three 
Quarters of the Country. All theſe People were for- 

merly govern'd by one Chief, called Vaivode, or 
Prince of Tranfilvania. 


The Capital is HEexMansTarT, or ZeBen, the Va- 
viode s Seat. That of Wasferbeli, is the Place where the 
Siculi hold their Aſſemblies. 

Note, That the Tranfilvanians are much divided in Mat- 
ter of Religion ; the Siculi, and Hungarians, are moſt 
of them Calviniſts or Arians; the Saxons are almoſt 

all Latherans. There are alſo found among them, 

Catbolicks, Greeks, Arians, and Anabaptiſts, &c. 


A more particular Deſcription of Tran/ilvania, is as 
follows : 7 5 


TRANSILVANIA, contains Hermanſtadt, Fogoras, 
Braſſaw, Bieftriz, Segeſttar, Waſſerbeli, Megies, Co- 
lofwar, Zekelheid, Albe-Julia, Zabeſen, Hemiad. 

PoL AND. 
This Kingdom which made once Part of the antient 
Sarmatia, is at preſent one of the moſt ſpacious of 
Europe. f 

Its greateſt Longitude is from the 38 Degree to the 
584; and its greateſt Latitude from the 47% to the 
584, without including the Dutchy of Courland, which 
extends as far as towards the 59 ; fo that it may have 
270 Leagues in its greateſt Length from Eaſt to Welt, 
from the Frontiers of the Little Tartary, to thoſe 

3 and near 200 from South to North, 
from the Mountains of Tranfi/vania, to the Dutchy gf 
It confines Northward with the Baltick Sea, Livonia, 
and Mufcony ; Eaſtward with the ſame Eftare, and the 
Little Tartary; Southward with Moldavia, Tranſilvania, 
and Hungary, from which it is ſeparated* by the Neffer, 
and the Mountains Krapatz ; laſtly, Weſtward with 


"The Climate of the Country is as different as its Soil 
is unequal; for in the Weſtern Provinces, the Climate js 
cold, but pure. The Soil produces ſo great Abundance 
of Corn and Fruits, that they are tranſported into foreign 
Parts; particularly Northward, where are found Cham- 
pagne Countries of a vaſt Extent ; Southward the Soil 
15 Full of Mountains, enriched ' with Mines of Silver, 
Copper, Iron, Lead, Minerals, and Salt. In the 
Eaſtern Provinces, -as in Litbuania, the Climate is alſo 
very cold, but unwholeſome. , The Country is full of 
Foreſts, Marſhes, Lakes, and: Rivers, whoſe Waters 
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are not wholſome to drink; the Wheat cannot be 
brought in it to Maturity. Laſtly, it is ſo diſagreeable, 
that thoſe who will travel are forced to wait for the Win- 
ter, which laſts two Thirds of the Year, and during 
which there is Ice ſtrong enough to bear loaded. 

The principal Rivers of this Kingdom, are, the Vi- 
flula, which paſſes at Cracow, Sendomir, Warſaw, Ula- 
diſlaw, Thorn, Culm, and Dantzick, which is the moſt 
conſiderable City of Reygl Pruſſia z very famous for its 
Commerce, and one of the four Capitals of the Hanſe- 
Towns of G : The Warte, which after having 
paſſed at Siradia, and Poſna, goes to diſembogue into 
the Oder: The Bog, which paſſes at Breffici, and diſem- 

into the Viſtula- The Duna, which paſſes at 
Viteſpux, and Polotex, and diſembogues into the Gulph 
of Riga: The Niemen, or Boryſthenes, which after it has 
paſſed at Smolenſto, runs through one End of Lithuania ; 
then having received the Waters of the Pripeez, in Vol- 
hinia, paſſes at Kiow, and having traverſed all Ukrania, 
diſembogues into the Pont-Euxine : Laſtly, the Niefter 
and the Bog, one whereof paſſes at Kaminieck, and con- 
tinue both their Courſes, from Weſt to Eaſt, as far as 
the Black Sea. 

This Kingdom is divided into eleven principal Parts, 
which are again ſubdivided into Palatinates. eſtward 
are the high and low Poland, with Pruffia: Northward, 
the Dutchy of Lithuania, with that of Courland, which was 
once under the Protection of Poland, and at preſent under 
that of Ruſſia : Eaſtward the Dutchy of Lithuania, and 


Volbinia : Southward, Podolia, and Black Ruſſia: Laſtly, 


in the Middle, Moravia, Polakia, and Polefia. 


Note, That the Polanders have advantageouſly preſerv'd 
the Right of Electing their King. They are brave 
Soldiers, ara — arly their Cavalry, is one of the beſt 
of the whole World, being moſtly compoſed of the 
Nobility of the Kingdom: They love Magnificence 
and good Chear: They are entire in their Senti- 
ments, and ſeek with Paſſion after Revenge, and In- 
dependency : The Nobility treats the Peaſants like 
Slaves, particularly in Lithuania, and have commonly 
a Troop of Brayoes in their Retinue, whom they em- 
ploy to maltreat thoſe poor People. | 


Note alſo, That it may be ſaid, that the Government of 
Poland is Monarchical, becauſe they have a King; 
Ariſtocratical, becauſe the King cannot determine any 
State Affairs, without the Conſent. of the Senators; 
and Democratical, becauſe of the Power the Noble- 
men have in the Diets which the King cauſes to be 

convoked. | | 

Note, again, that tho“ the Polanders, in general, be very 

_ zealous Catbelicks, there are found among them La- 
therans, Calviniſts, Socinians, Jews, and ſeveral other 
Sects, even Idolaters, in Samogatia. 

PRVUSss IA. | 
Pruss1a, ſituated on the Baltick, is divided into 

Royal and Ducal , the firſt is South by Weſt of the 

other, and are in Part embarraſſed, towards the Middle, 

the one in the other. The Royal Prufſia'is in the Power 
of the King of Poland; Dantzick, I have already men- 
tioned, being the moſt conſiderable among its Cities; 

and the Ducal Pruſſia, is of the Dependencies of the E- 

lector of Brandebourg. Its Capital is Koniſberg, or Royal- 

mont, on the River Pregel, which diſembogues in the 

Heb, which is a Lake joined to the Sea, 15 Leagues 

long, and 2 Leagues broad. A little higher is found 


another Lake of the ſame Name, with the Sirname of 


Curon; it is as long as the firſt, and twice as large. 
The Dutchy of CovRL an, is Southward of the Gulph 
of Riga, and of the Duna, which parts it from Li- 
vonia, It has its particular Duke, who, when in Cour« 
land, reſides at Mittaw, Capital of his Dominions, on 
2 . = | F 
A more parti ſcription of the Kingdom of Po- 
land, is 1 8 1 _ | 0 
aka High Poland. . 7771 
The Palatinate of CR A co, contains Cracow, Biſhop. 
mo D. Ozwieczen, D. Vounitz, Cxentochow, 8 J. 
ecez. | 8 
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The Palatinate of Sx NDR, contains Sendomir, Ze. 
vichoft, Polaniecz, Sechow, Kzerſzow, Viſlicza, Male. 
goſer, Radom. 1 2 | 

The Palatinate of LunL1w,' contains Lublin, Raſimyr, 
Vizendow, Parkow, Lakow. 


PRUSSIA. 
Royal PRuss 1A. | 

The Palatinate of MARIEMBURO, contains Mariem- 
burg, Dirſchaw, Mewa. 

The Palatinate of DaxTzicx, contains Dantzick, 
and Pautz, | | 

The Palatinate of ELIN, contains Elbing, Frauen- 
berg) Braunſberg, Heiſperg. 

The Palatinate of Culu, contains Culm, Thorn, Gau- 
dentz, Golaw. 8 | | ' 

The Ducal Px uss 1A, contains Konigſherg, Pilaw, Ve- 
law, Jobanſberg, Marienveder, Tilſa, Memel. 


Low Pol Ap. 


The Palatinate of Six ADA, contains Siradia, Vielun, 
ice, Piotzkotw. : 
The Palatinate of Lancici, contains Lancici, Unic- 
#ow, Breſini, Inouclocz. Mo 
The Palatinate of KALIisn, contains Kaliſh, Gneſna, 
Arch. Kamin, , Nackel, Pifizi. 
The Palatinate of PosNa, contains Poſna, Biſhop, 
Srzoda, Prinen, Mezeritz, Zandak, Ragozno. 
The Palatinate of Rava, contains Rava, Lowicz, 
Goſtinin, Soſatrzow. 
The Palatinate of WIADISsL Aw, contains Madiſſat, 
N e e 1 | 
The inate of BxzesTYE, contains Bræęſtye, Krwf- 
wick, Cowale, Wiſinow. | 0 
The Palatinate of PLoczxo, contains Ploczko, Plunſte, 
Radzanow, Naſunt, Siepez. 
The Palatinate of Dos BzIN, contains Dorbzin, Slonke, 
d. f 


Duty of LirnuANX LA. 

The Palatinate of WII XA, contains Vina, Wilks- 
miers, Oſſmiuna, Duftaty. | 

The Palatinate of Trox1, contains Troki, Kowno, 
Grodno, Lida, Meru nx. | 
The Palatinate of Novocrop, contains Novogrod, 
Wolkowiſta, Lakowicz, Mir, Sloncin. 

The Palatinate of Minsx1, contains Minſti, Boriſ- 
ſow, Zuifloez. +7 4 

The Dutchy of Zl vez, contains Zlutz, Dorobi, La 
ban, Krodano, Petrilow. 

The Principality of Msc1sL aw, contains Mſciſlaw, 


 Mobilow, Bickow, Orſſa, Robaczow, Breczica, Mazy, 


Bobroiſko. 

The Palatinate of Wirzrsx, contains Witep/t, Su- 
raſs, Kzuſniflaew, Woronocz, Suſſa, Ulna. 

The Palatinate of PoL.oczx, contains Poloczk, Las- 
za, Druſna, Driſſa, Drina, Koſcan. 

The Palatinate of BxzsL aw, contains Breſlaw, Mad. 
WoLHINIA. 
Hiocn. UP ; | 

The Palatinate of Luzuck, contains Luzuck, Wald- 
zimierz, Berefticko, Kzemieniec, Conſftantinow, Zaſlow, D. 
gat. Alexandria, Baranowka, Zitomierz, Berdikz0wv.. 


The Palatinate of K10w, containing Kiow, Bialogrodio, 
Rodomiſel, Czernobel, Lot od,  Obalow, Pereſlaw 
Kaniow, Bialacerkiow, Kzirkaſh, Daſſain. 


" PopoLi1a. 


. 


Hin. 3 5 
The Palatinate of Kaminizcx, containing Kaminieck, 
Biſhop. Zwanieck, Oucze, T, ay Zhazas, D. Ma- 
tin, Bar, Cheniebruick, Ladow, Kalus. 
_ Low. | e ee | 
The Palatinate of BxaxLaw, containing Br aklaw, 
Brailow, Winnicza, Kalnick, Humone, Targowice, Chryc- 


Tieſni, Koniecpol, Oribow, Rakow. 


Black Rus$S1a. 


The Palatinate of Lwow, contains Lrvow, 5 
Buſck, Okſto, Zborow, D. Halicz, Snyatin, Clem, — 


1 
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Jatzow, Premiſta, Przoworſt, Fareflaw, Sanock, Laba- 
, Zamoſki, Grobowice. | | | 
The Palatinate of BE LZz, contains Belz, Sokal, Moſty, 
ierow, Tiſkoweze, Oborkow, Herodlow. 
The Palatinate of CHtL.M, contains Chelm, Winnice, 
Ratno, Lubanke, Turiſck, Dubna, Kraſnoſtaww, 


MaAazovia. 


The Palatinate of Czersx, contains Czerſt, Warſaw, 
Lew, Leirno, Serotzeck, Zakerotzin, Wiſcherod, Ciecha- 
ww, Wiſna, Lumſa, Nur, Slubow, Noroduor, Kami- 
nieck. | 

The SamociT1A, contains Roffenie, Medniki, Kiey- 
danii, Ponievieſs, Vielona, Villeja, Eragola, Pattagen, 
Kroze, Birza, D. Sarlatt, Schwnden, Swifta. 

CouvRLAND, contains Mittdw, Doblin, Golding, Libe, 
Wmidaw, Grubin, Argermund, Ezwalen, Daten, Selburg, 
Bauſke, Radziviliſki. 

The Pol Ak IA, contains the Palatinate of Bielſt; and, 

The Palatinate of BIELsk, contains Bielſt, Branſk, 
Saras, Tikoczin, Kaiſſm, Waſſilow, Auguſtow, Milnick, 
Droghiſzin, Loficze, Grodeck, 

The PoLzs14a, contains the Palatinate of Breſici; and, 

The Palatinate of Bxxss1c1, contains Breſici, Kami- 
wieck, Koden, Pinſk, Motol, Pohoſt, Zunia, Davidoco, 
Worodak, Tarow, Kobua, Dubrnwica, | 


Muscovy. 


Note, That though I have placed this Empire but the 
Sith in Order in my general Diviſion of Europe, I 
will place it here, not to loſe the Idea we have of its 
Confines with Poland; and this is, in my Opinion, 
more à propos, than if I was going to ſeek previouſly 
to it, the Iſles of Great-Britain, which being ſepa- 
rated from all the other Parts of it, are alſo to be 
placed apart. 

Muscovy, or White Russ 1A, is a Part of the antient 
Sarmatia; and the moſt Eaſtern, as well as moſt ex- 
tended of all Europe: It has borrow'd its Name from 
its Capital City, rather than from the River Mota, 
which runs through it. 3 2 

Its greateſt Latitude is from the go th Degree to the 
-zoth ; and its Longitude extends from the 3 ſt to the 
93 d, which is the Extremity of Europe: But if we will 
include in it that Part of Tartary in Aſia, which is in 
the Power of the Empreſs of Ruſſia, it will extend as far 
as the 115 Degree, n the 49+, and the 72d of 
Longitude. mY 

The Climate is extremely cold, particularly North- 
ward, where the Snow and Ice are ſeen during three 
Quarters of the Year ; notwithſtanding which the Sum- 
mer's Heats are ſometimes exceſſive for ſix Weeks. 

It confines Northward with the Icy Sea ; Eaſtward 
with Great Tartary ; Southward with the Don or Tanais, 
and Little Tartary; Weſt with the Kingdoms of Poland, 
Sweden and Norway. 

The Plains are marſhy, and much croſſed, North- 
-ward with Lakes, and vaſt Foreſts, The ſmall Quantity 
of Corn ſowed in them never comes to Marurity: The 
Soil is much leſs ſterile towards Poland, where it pro- 
duces a great Quantity of Flax and Corn, but no Wane. 

It abounds with Honey, even in the Foreſts; with wild 
Beaſts and Game; the Lakes and Rivers with Fiſh ; 
but its moſt rare Commodities are the fine and rich Furs, 
in which conſiſts the greateſt Riches of its Inhabitants. 

This Country is ill peopled, 'becauſe full of uninha- 
bitable Marſhes, of vaſt Foreſts and Deſarts; Rivers 
of a prodigious long Courſe, as the. Volga, which 
ſprings from it in the Country of Twer, and after it 
has croſſed it from Weſt to Eaſt, as far as the King- 
dom of Cazan, turns towards the South ; where after 
it has run through the Kingdoms of Bulgar and of 
Altracan, divides itſelf into ſeveral Arms, the moſt 
Weſtern, which waters the capital City of this laſt King- 
dom, forming ſeveral Iſles before it diſembogues into 
the Caſpian Sea, where it has ſeveral Mouths. The Don, 
or Tanais, which flows from the great Lake Iuancw Oſero 
in the Foreſt of Epiphanow, near Rezan, and continues 


ts ſinuous Courſe from Faſt to Weſt, then bends again 
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towards its Source, and runs always ſcrpentwiſe, to diſ- 
embogue into the Palus Mzotides, or Sea of Zeebacbe. 


The Drina takes its Source pretty near the Lake Biel 
Oſoro, and after it has paſſed through the moſt trading 


. Cities of Muſcovy, it diſembogues through ſeveral Mouths 


into the White Sea, or Gulph St. Nicolas. The Oby in 
Aſia, which traverſes the deſerted Tartary, from South 
to North by Weſt, and diſembogues into the Icy Sea. 
The Jenei, which traverſes the Lapponia in the ſame 
Tartary, and runs of a Courſe moſt parallel to the Obey. 
Beſides theſe great Rivers, there are ſome others leſs, 
though the Courſe of the leſſer of them all, has more 
than an hundred Leagues, as Petzora, which paſſes in 
the Monts Riphæan, or Stolp, and diſembogues into the 
Icy Sea. The Waima, which paſſes in the ſame Monts, 
and running from North to South, comes to mix its 
Waters with thoſe of the Dwina, below Ouſtiong. 
Kama, which after it has received the Miatta, in the 
Kingdom of Cazan, diſembogues into the Volga, be- 
tween Cazan and Bulgar. The Little Don, or Donieck, 
which glides between the two different Courſes of the 
Tanais, The Occa which ſprings from the Frontiers of 
Little Tartary, very near the Source of the Donieck, and 
running from South to North diſembogues into the Volga 
at Ni- Novogrod. The Onega, which forms the Lake 
of Kargapol, gives its Name to a Province which it tra- 
verſes, and diſemt into the White Sea. 

Its moſt renowned Lakes are Weſtward. The Ladbga 
and Onega, which confines with Finland, are the moſt 
renowned of Europe, The firſt may have 55 Leagues 
in Length, 25 in Breadth, and 140 in Circuit. The 
other is 30 Leagues long, 18 broad, and 120 in Circuit. 
The Lake Bieloſero, which gives its Name to a Province, 
may have 20 Leagues in Length, 10 in Breadth, and 
30 of Circuit. The Lake nent, near the great Ndvo- 
grod, is leſs than the laſt by near a Quarter. 

It would be very difficult to divide diſtinctly Mxſcovy 
in Europe, without the Aſſiſtance of its Rivers; there 
fore I have took Notice of a great Number of them. 
The Province of Moscow, which. is the Capital of 
the Empire, is between the Occa and the Wolga. In 
the Neighbourhood, ; and following the Courſe of that 
great River, are found the Provinces of Rſchow, Twer, 
Roſtow, Foraſlow, Suſdal, and  Nifi-Novogrod. South- 
ward of the ſame River, the Czeremiſi-Nagornoi, the Mar- 
dauati, and the People who inhabit the Frontiers of the 
Little Tartary; and who have moſt of their Cities in the 
Neighbourhood of the Don. Following the Courſe, and 
in the Neighbourhood of the Occa, the Provinces of 


Morotin, Rezan, and of Wolodimir. Joining Lithuania, 


thoſe of Sewiera, of Smolenſzo, and of Bielſti, in the 
Neighbourhood of the Source of the Duna. Between 
the firſt Courſe of the Volga, from South to North, and 
the Territories of Sweden, Novegrodweliki, and Pleſkow. 
Northward of the ſame River, going from Weſt to Eaſt; 
are found the Provinces of Bickolero, Vologda, Ouſtioug, 
the Czeremiſſi-Lagowoi, Wiatka, and Permſti, which is 
ſtill more advanced to the North. On- the-Northern O- 
cean, or Sea of Muſcovy, are found, in going from Eaſt 
to Weſt, the Provinces of Petzora, Fubora, Condora, 
and Dina, of Kargapol on the White Sea, with the 
Muſcovite Lappony. | der \ 
The Capital. City of the whole Empire is Moſcow, in 
the Province of the ſame Name, and on the River Mf 
ta, from which the whole Country borrows its Name; 
and where the Emperors uſed to keep their Court, till 
Peter the Great transferr'd it to Peter/bourg, the great 
Novogrod, Suſtal, and Roftow, are Archiepiſcopal Cities, 


and Capital of their Provinces. 


. 


The Countries which the Muſcovites haye appropriated - | 


to themſelves, or rendered Ixibutaries in Tartary, may be 
conſider'd in two principal Parts, one whereof is South- 
ward, in the Neighbourhood of the Volga; and the other 
Northward in the Neighbourhood of the Oby. In the 
firſt, following the Courſe of the firſt of thoſe two Ri- 
vers, are found, Weſtward, the Kingdoms of Cazan, 
Burgard, and Aſtracan, with the People calld Yachines ; 

ward the Hordes of Zavolba, and Nogaye, to whom 
ſome join the Caſſacts and, Seibantks. In the other are 


found, at the Left of the Oly, the Horde. of Pega, the 
Provinces 


- 


—— — — — — - 
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Provinces of gs and Obdora at NG the Kar. 
moria, Loppia, the Samoyedi and the Tingenſi. | 
Inhabitants of theſe Provinces have ſeveral different 
Names, but they are ſo little known, that I prefer paſ- 
ſing thetn by under Silence, than to mention them imper- 
tinently, as ſeveral Authors have done. 


Note, That the Muſcovites were very 7 1 and wild. 


and ignorant, before the Reign of the Great» 
Th 1 Wine to exceſs, are miſtruſtful, 

and addicted to all Sorts of Vices, and Brutali- 
ties even the moſt criminal. Falſhood and Deceit 


in Trade, paſſes among them for Wit and Dexterity, 


Note alſo, That this vaſt Country is governed by a 
Prince, who till Peter I. uſed to take the Title of Czar 
or Knes of Muſcovy. The Monarchy is hereditary, and 
if the Emperor die without Iſſue, his neareſt Relation 

laced on the Throne. His Government is deſpo- 
ck, becauſe he has an entire Power of Life and Death 
over his Subjects, who take it for an Honour to ſtile 
themſelves his Slaves. Even the greateſt Lords ſub- 
ſcribe their Letters and Requeſts with a diminutive 
Name, as Jeannot, Pierrot, &c. to mark their Sub- 
miſſion. He is the moſt abſolute Monarch in Europe, 
after the great Turk. 


Note again, That the true Muſcovites profeſs the Reli- 
gion of the Greeks, but diſguiſed with a vaſt Number 
of Pagan Superſtitions. They do not acknowledge 
the Parriarch of Conſtantinople, but have a 2 
tan at Moſcow. They hate extreamly the Ca 
and the Jews, and ſuffer Lutherans and —ů 1 
towards Tartary, they are moſt of them . or 
Mabometans. 


A more particular Deſeripeion of Muſery, is as 
follows : 


The Province of Moscow, contains Moſcow, Caluma, 
aug, Pegſti. 

The Province of Rsc how, contains Rſchow, Woloſct. 

The Province of Twer, contains wer, Terſach, 
Mitrow. 

The Province of Rosrow, contains s Reftory, Arch. 
Pereſtaw, Uglitz. | 

The Province of A ROSLOW, n — Roma 
Nova, Ribiena. 

The Province of - Sosp ür, conrad Suſdat, Arch. 
Caſtromoto, "Forgowitz. 

The Province of Novednob;« contains Novegrod, Va- 
filigrod, Baligna. 
The Province of WoroTiN, contains Weretin, Arool, 
Croom. - | 
The Province of REZAN, contains Rezan, Preflawo, 
Tula, Donkagorod. 
| The WoLoD1MERIA, « contains Wolodimir, Men, 


Caffmegored. 


The SEWIERA, contains | Nevogroduck, Brayſ, 
Czerniſhaw. 
Te Province! Stor. ono. contains r 
obuſe,” Niewielz. : 
he Province of BizLsK 1, contains Bielba. 
The Province-of Novoc xoD-wEL, contains Neo red 
Weliti, tara - Ruſſa, Ladoga, Soltxa. 
The Province of Nude. contains Pleſkow, Oftrer, 


"The Province of Br LOSE RO, contains Grodjets, 
Glebowa. 


The Province of Woroona, contains Wolegde, Soofia, | 


Strelitz. - + 

The Province 0 OusrzIOve, contains Ouftrioug, 
Kollas, Dobrina, - Cotzenga. © 
The Province of Wikrreh, eren Wiatka, Orleff, 
Chlinoff,, Slaboda. 
The Province of PE net, 
Soilumzs, Ouſpi, * + 

. of Pr 7204, contains Petzore, Papi 

oro 
The Province of JunonsR1,! contains Jubora, Kot 


Ifle. 5 
#5, he Province of Convona, contains e * 
ee, Seregota, Ou ſiumn. 


contains Permaweliki, 


' 


CEOCRAPHT 


The Province of Dwiw a, contains S.. Mickt Aches 
gel, St. Nicolas, pas, Korela, Diwna. | 
The Province of Nano, contains Kargaps L 

The LArTONIA, contains NN Kits, 2 


- mekele. 


The Province of TERSKOr, contains Fokena, Py. 


lind ſero 
Tre Province of Bx LLA MORSKOI, contains Kandalas, 
Ombay, Kemi, Soma. 


The Kingdom of NAAISK I, contains Karmanian, Ka- 
galink, Michacoff. 


The Province of Vacain £5, contains Camenifert, Per. 


woe 
Kingdom of Aids nal contains Atracan, Ihe 
kebre, Zaniza, Caratoff, Polooyfort. 

The King n Az Ax, contains Cazan, Sara, Al. 


latur, Bala, , Kackſchaga. 
The Kingdom of Bu LAL, contains Bulgal, Simber. 
Kogora. 


The ZavornAa-norD, contains Weliki Perm, Paſcati. 

*S1B2R1A, contains Tobolk, Tumen, Japbanim, Pgaſſa, 
Bereſerva, Narmſtoya, Pollin. 

The Province of Os box A, contains Pobem, Pidarij 
za, Olſcoigoud. 

The Province of LUCANARIA, contains Cangoſeaia, 
Solſeo-gored. 

The Province of Lor pia, contains Beſowia, Toana, 
Taſofcoigorod, Zergolta. 
Nate, That the different Sort of People who inhabit 

' Ruſſia, are called Samoyedes, Tingoeſes, Scribanſki, 

Giuftiki, Calami, A Vogulici, UC, 


Sandi 


Note, That though Scandinavia be but that great Penin- 
ſula, which extends itfelf n the Ocean and the 
Baltick, and whoſe Iſthmus is between the Sea of 
Muſcovy, and the Bottom of the Gulph of Bothnia ; to 
render the Diviſion more natural, and more eaſy, I'll 
bring under that Name all the Dominiqns of Sweden 
and Denmark, i. e. the Provinces Frontier of Muſcory, 
the Peninſula of of Futland, and the Iles depending 


That Part of Europe exthnds from the 90 Degree of 
Latitude to the 72; and from the 26 of Longitude, to 
the 63. Its Situation, being Part in the temperate Zone, 
and Part in the frigid, lets us know that Cold muſt be 
exceſſive there, and laſt long ; that the Quantity of 
Lakes, Foreſts, and Mountains it is cover'd with, is the 
Cauſe why the Soil produces but very little Corn, which 
never comes to a perfect Maturity, particularly in the 


frigid Zone. Its greateſt Fertility is in Wood, and Mines 


of Copper. 
SCANDINAVIA, was once under the Domination of a 


ſole Sovereign; at preſent it is divided into three King- 
doms, viz. Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. The Sea 
parts the laſt from the two others, which are alſo 
divided from one another by a long Ridge of Mountains, 
which run from South to North. 

The King of Sweden poſſeſſes the Middle of the 
Country, the moſt eaſtern Parts round the Baltick, 
and the Gulphs of Bothnia and Finland. 

The King of Denmark is Maſter of the moſt weſtern 
and northern Parts, viz. of the We of Denmark 
and Norway.” 4 


The — of the Kino a7 —— 


This Kingdom was © the laſt Retreat of the antient 
Goths, who render'd themſelves Maſters of Tah, Spam, 
and Part of France, and were formidable to all the reſt 
of Europe, in the Time of che Decline of e 
Em ire. 

exons from the 56 Degre of Latitade, to the 69 3 
and from. the 33 of Longitude, to as far as beyond : 
Lake Onega, under the 63; ſo that it may have 280 


Leagues in its greateſt Length, and 200 in its greateſt 


It confines Northward with the Denis and = fea 


Zi x > Southward with Muſe n, by e Ba- 
Togne, and the Baitick 3 and ker with K — 
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hich it from Denmark, and a long Ridge of Moun- 
i ich divide it from Norway. 4 3 

The Climate of this Country is extreamly cold, but 

pure; and ſo wholeſome, that the Inhabitants who 

do not ſhorten their Days by Debauchery, which is very 

common in Sweden, bee commonly 120 and 130 


Years. ; 0 2 | 

Though Ice is ſeen there from Oober to April, the 
Soil produces notwithſtanding, in ſome Places which are 
not marſhy, a Py good Quantity of Corn and Fruit. 
Near the Marſhes, the Air is heavy and unwholſome ; 
the Soil produces but little Corn, but it abounds in 
paſture and Wood. The Foreſts are full of wild Beaſts, 
particularly Harts, Fallow Deer, Hermines, and ſeveral 
other Animals. Among the great Number of Moun- 
tains, ſeveral are enriched with Mines of Iron and Cop- 
per, and ſome of Tin and Silver. Sea-Calves, Salmons, 
and Herrings are fiſh'd on its Coaſts, and exported to all 
Parts of Ze . $ F: 

There is found in Sweden an almoſt innumerable 
Number of Lakes, but moſt of them are not navigable ; 
the moſt remarkable are Ladoga, and Onega, on the Con- 
fines of Finland; Ila and Pegend in the ſame Dutchy ; 
Wener and Meter, in Gothia , and Meler in Sweden. 

The Kingdom of Sweden is divided into fix princi- 
pal Parts, viz.' Gothy, Sweden, Lapponia, Finland, Li- 
vonia, and Ingria. The three firſt are Weſtward 
of the Baltick, and of the Gulph of Bothnia ; and 
the others are Eaſtward of the ſame Place.  _ _ 
. STOCKHOLM, fituated between the Baltick and the 


Lake Meler, is the Capital of the Kingdom, where 
the King keeps his Court. Its Situation is very irregular, 


though its Port is eſteemed the beſt, and moſt ſecure 
of Europe. a 


Note, That the Swedes are the beſt civilized People of 
the North; the Nobility imitate as much as they can, 
the French Manners. They are of a ſtrong. Conſtitu- 
tion, excellent Soldiers, very hoſpitable, and ſimple 
in their Manners, but of an excellent and quick Un- 
derſtanding for all Arts and Sciences, | 


Nate alſo, That the Swediſh Government, tho* monar- 
chical, participates a little of the ariſtocratick, ſince 
the Senate has a great Share in it. This Kingdom 

which was once elective, was rendered hereditary in 
the Perſon of Guſtavus I. who introduced Lutheraniſm 
in his Dominions, where it has gain'd ſo much Ground 
ever ſince, that the Catholick Religion is not only 
entirely deſtroy*d in Sweden, but even ſo much ab- 
horred, that Sigiſinond King of Poland loſt the Crown 
of that Kingdom, becauſe he had been inſtructed in 
it, and had ſhewed ſome Averſion for the new Doc- 

trine which had ſpread over Germany, - | 


41845 Gor Hr, or GOTLAND. 

This Province which the Natives call Gotland, i. e. the 
Country of the Gotbs, is the moſt meridional of the 
Kingdom of Sweden; Weſtward it is diyided by the 


Lake Veter, and the River Lega, into Oſtregotland and 


Weſtrogotland, 1. e. Eaſtern and Weſtern Gothy. The 
firſt includes four ſmall Territories, viz. Oftrogotland, 
Smaland, Bleking, and Schonen,” or Scam, which are 
found in this Order, deſcending from North, to South 
by Weſt. The other includes alſo four others, viz. 
Weſtrogotland, - Halland, Dalia, and Wermaland. The 
two firſt are between the Sea, and the Lakes Meter and 
Mener; the two others are, one Weſtward, the other 
Northward of the laſt of theſe Lakes. MR 
niet 52-117 SafgD EN. 

The Province properly called Sweden, is Northward 
of Gothy, and Southward of Lappony, between Norway 
and the Gulph of Bothnia. It is divided into ten other 
ſmall Provinces, fituated according to the Order of my 
particular Deſcription of theſe Dominions, aſcending 
trom the South towards the North, Firſt, there are found 
four of them between Gothby and the River Dalecarle, 
viz. Upland, Sudermania, Weſtmania, and Neticy; the 
two firſt are on the Baltick, one Northward, the other 
South by 


- 


930 


ſ 


Weſt, of the Lake Meler; the two others are high Pomerania, with Part of the lower: 


*. 
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Weſtward of thoſt Places. The Geftricia, wich the 
Dalecarlia, Helſingia, Meda lpadia, and Angermania, 
take up the whole Length of the Country. The Bozbnia; 
has but near 15 or 20 in Breadth, round its 
Gulph, from the River Uma, to beyond that of Ua in 
the Cajamy, being conſinꝰd by the Lappory Weſtward 
and Northward. Therefore the Part which is Weſtward 
of the Gulph is called Veſtern Bothnia, and that Eaſt- 
ward, Eaſtern Boibii as. 
3 SWI DO ISH LAYTONx. * 
This Province is the moſt northern of the Kingdom 
of Sweden; it is divided into five Marks, or Countries, 
which borrow their Names, from five Rivers along which 
there are certain Cantons where the. Inhabitants build 
their Houſes with Pieces af Wood and Skins of Beaſts. 
They tranſport thoſe Houſes where they think fir, and 
have very few incloſed Cities; Thoſe, Places inhabited 
by the Lappons, reſemble well enough a Camp 
The moſt remarkable Rivers of Lapponia, are ma, 
Pitha, Lula,  Thorn,. and Kimi; and of their Names 
have been compoſed. thoſe of the Cantons of the Lepponi, 
viz. "Umalapmark, -Pithalapmark, 8c. 1 


Note, That the Lappons. are very low of Stature, but 
courageous and ſtrong. Cate is taken while yet in 

their Infancy, to. inure them to cold, which is exceſ- 
ſive in their Country, by making them go quite 
naked. They uſe the Skins of Animals for their 
common Cloaths. Le e 


* 
11 


FiNnLAND. | 
This Dutchy which has been lately the Theatre of a 
War, in the neweſt Mode of Fighting, was once the Ap- 
pennage of the Kings of Sweden's Brothers, It is ſitua- 
ted between the Gulph of Bothnia, and Muſcovy, con- 
fining Northward with Lapponia, and Southward with 
the Gulph of Finland. There are included in the Dutchy 
of Finland, ſix Provinces, which are united, to it, and 
keep the following Order. Firſt Cajery and Finland, on 
the Gulph of Bothnia; Niland and Carelia, on that of 
Finland; Kexholm, towards the Lakes Ladoga and One- 
ga; Savolax and Tavaſtbus in the Middle. 

Ty INGRI A. 

This Province is incloſed between the Territories of 
 Muſcovy, the Lake of Onega, and the Gulph of Finland. 
The River Nerve which paſſes thro? it, is like a large 
Canal, which joins that Lake and the Gulph together. 
It made once Part of Muſcovy, from which it was ſepara- 
ted in 1617. by a Treaty of Peace between the two 


Crowns. It is not of a great Extent, but it is conſider- 
able for the Abundance of Game found in it. 


© LIVON IA. 


This Province has been ſeveral Times diſputed between 
the Kings of Sweden, Poland, and Muſcovy, who have been 
Maſters of it one after another. Poland relinquiſhed ir 
to Sweden by the Peace of 1669, and it is become ſince 
hereditary to that Crown. | ? 
It is fituated, Southward of the Gulph of Finland, and 
confines Northward with the Canal of Nerva, the Lake 
Pibas, and Muſcovy; Southward with the Duna, which 
parts it from the Dutchy of Courland; and Weſtward 
with the Baltick. It is divided into two Parts, called 
Eſtonia, and Lettonia, one Northward, the other South- 


Separated: PRovinNces. _ A 

The King of Sweden poſſeſſed once, beſides, ſome 
Provinces on the Germanick Ocean, and on the Ballict. 
On the firſt, the Emperor. relinquiſhed to him by the 
Peace of Munſter, the Dutchies of Bremen and Verden, 
which were afterwards invaded by the King of Denmark, 
and mortgaged by him to George I. King of Great-Bri- 
tain, while yet but Elector of Hanover, for the Sum of 
19000 Ducats; and which are yet in Poſſeſſion of his 
Son and Succeſſor George II. the preſent King of Great- 
Britain, and Elector of Hanover. On the laſt, the Lord- 
ſhip; City, and Port of Wiſinar in Mectlenbourg : The 
The Iſle and 
Princi- 


© 


13 E. : 


Kierfut. 


huſ-n. 


A 


Principality of Ruger, the Iles and Mouths of the Oder. 
His Swediſh Majeſty kept beſides the Iſle of Oedland, to- 
wards the Coaſts of Smaland ; the Ifle of Gotland, more 
advanced into the Sea; the Iſles Oeſel and Dage, near 


tha Coaſts of Livonia; and the Ifle Aland, with ſeveral 


others at the Mouth, and in the Gulphs of Bothnia and 
Finland. But after the unhappy Cataſtrophe of Charles XII. 
at Pultowa, and during his Flight in Yaurky, the Ene- 
of Sweden diſmembered moſt of thoſe Provinces 
mit. 
Here follows a more particular Deſcription and Divi- 
ſion of Scandinavia. Far TIVES 
SWEDEN, 5 * 
The Province of Ur LAND, contains Stockholm, Up- 
fal, Arch. Sigtun, Enkeping, Oregrund. We 26, 
SUDERMANIA, contains Nikeping, Strengenes, Biſh. 
Torfilia, Telge, Troſa. BE I y 
WeEesTMANIA, contains Weſfteras, Biſhop. Keping, 
Arboga, Biſberg, Bolſtit. + | 3a 
Nericia, contains CErebro, Corelſtog, Linneſberg. 
GASTRIC1A,®* contains Gevalia, Coperberg, Folter, 
Scogſtirk, Hamorang. & 
ALECARLIA, contains Idra, Lima, Ventan, Serna, 
Funeſdalh. _ 
e contains Hudwiſkweld, Dilſbo, Sueeg b, 
Heeda. 
MrpAL PAD, contains Indal, Fors, Ovikin, Reſſund. 
ANGERMANIA, contains Nortmaling, Hermæ ſand, 
Arnes, Nora, Torſaker. 
Bor HNIA, contains Torn, Kimi, Lula, Pitha, Uma. 
GoTHY. | 
OsTROGOTHY, contains Nortkeping, Sunderkeping, 


* Biſhop. Schening, Wadfteing, Aſteſund, 
orbia. 

SMALAND, contains Calmar, Vexive, Biſhop. Jæne- 
keping, Weſterwiik, Ełęſioe, Alem. 

BLexinc, contains Ciſtianſtad, Rotembia, Criftiane- 
pel, Trelborg, Elebelne, Uſted. LET? 

SconeN, contains Landen, Biſhop. Malmoe, Helfin- 
borg, Landſtron, Engelbolm. 

WesTROGOTHY, contains Gotteborg, Biſhop... Fale- 
keping, Lidetaping, Hio, Breita, Scara, Marieſtad, 
Bogeſund. 

HaLLanpD, contains Helmſtad, Falkemborg, Waerborg, 
Labolm, Limberga. 


DaLy, contains Daleborg, Tweta, Killen, Holm, 


Millefwick. 

WERMELAND, Contains Carolftad, Kyla, Rada, Kol- 
len, Lifwick. 

LAPPONIA, | 

UMALAPMARK, contains Loi/bi, Semifierfi. 

PIiTHALAPMARK, Contains Anierfui, Lochari. 

LuLALAPMARK, Contains Torpajaar, Jokomaksa. 

ToRNLAPMARK, contains Tingwara, Swoncavara, 
Segwara, Kitilabi. 

KIAILAP MARK, Contains Kolajerfui, Sodenkile, 


FIN LANp. 


The Province of Cajany, contains Coyoneborg, Jo 
Ula, Limingo, Waſſa. Oe 


FiNLAND, contains Burnborg, Abo, Raumo, Nyſtad, 


Raſeborg, Weſilax. | 
N1Lanp, contains Hel/ingfors, Borga, Perno, Elima. 
CARELIA, contains Hybourg, Mala, Webelax. 
SAavoLax, contains Niflot, Pexama, Roxclax, Ru- 
mala. Si g 
TAvAsr Hus, contains Tavaſtbus, Jamſe, Pizkala. 
KexHoLM, contains Kexholm, Lexa, Taipal, Porenſa. 
Livonia. | | 
1 Es rox iA, contains Nerva, Revel, Hapſel, Pernaw, 
eri. | 
LEeTToN1Aa, contains Riga, Dunemund, Mariemburg, 
Cruftſbourg. 7 
IncR1a, contains Nuttborg, Juanogorod, Caporia, 


Jamagorod. 


. PomzRANIa, contains Stralſund, Bardt, Nolgaſt 
Anklam, Stetin, Gertz, Dam. 4 y Cat, 


The Dutchy of BREMEN, contains Bremen, Staden, 
Carſſtad, Boxichude.” Venpen, Dutch. Wild- 
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The Lordhip of Wim an, contains Wiſnar, only. 
Is LES. N n 

RuckEx, contains Bergben, Neuſchann. 
OzLanD, contains Bort holm, Ottembi. 
GoTLAanD, contains Viſiy, Nortwick. 
Ors kr, contains Arn ſberg, Sonneberg. | 
Dado, contains Dageroot. 

hp D, Contains elbolm, Uſedom, Ile. Grolliy, 
e. 


+ DENMARK, 


This Kingdom was once the Country of the antient 
Cimbres, or Cimbri, whoſe Name has been rendered 4, 
mous in Europe by their Conqueſts, and who gave the 
Name to the Cimmerian Boſpharus, between Europe and 
Ala, and to the Cimbrick Cher ſone us. 

It has receiv'd its laſt” Name from the firſt of his 
Kings, called Dan, of which has been compoſed ths 
Name of Denmark, i. e. Country of Dan. 

It extends from about 54 Deg. 50 Min. of Latitude, 
to the 38. 20 Min. and from the 29. 15 Min. of Longi. 
tude, to the 34. 45 Min. Therefore it may have about 
90 Leagues in its greateſt Extent from South to North, 
and go from Eaſt to Weſt; from Copenhagen to the 
weſtern Coaſt of the Dioceſe of Rippen. 

It confines Northward and Eaſtward with the Sea, 
which parts it from Nerway and Sweden, and with the 
Baltick 5 Southward with Germany ; and Weſtward with 
the Ocean, 24% 10 17 IM 

The Chmate of the Country is extreamly cold, not- 
withſtanding which it is very fertile in Corn and Paſtures. 
It feeds a great Number of Horſes and Oxen, which are 
exported into Germany. A great Quantity of Fiſh is 
fiſh'd on its Coaſts, particularly Herrings ; and itabounds 
with Game of all Sorts. -_ * 

It has no very conſiderable Rivers, but only a Lake 
in the North of Julland, which is pretty ſpacious, 

This Kingdom may be divided into two principal 
Parts, which are the Peninſula of Jutland, and the Illes 
Northward of it. 

JuTLanp, is a Peninſula, called antiently, Cimbrick 
Cherfoneſus z it is divided into Soutb. jutland, and North- 
jutland, one Southward, the other Northward, as ex- 
preſs d by their Names. 

SoUTH-JUTLAND, includes the Dutchies of Holſtein, 
and of Sleſwick. The firſt contains four ſmall Pro- 
vinces, viz. Holſtein, Ditmarſen, Stormaren, and 
Wagheren. | 5 | 

Nox TH-JUTLAND, is ſubdivided into four Dioceſes, 
viz. Rypen, Arbuſen, Wybourg, and Albourg. The firſt 
is Southward, the ſecond and third in the Middle, and 
the fourth Northwar ol. 

Among the Illes of Denmart, there are nine of a 
pretty conſiderable Extent, ſince the leaſt of them has 
more than 60 Leagues in Circuit. Thoſe Iſles are, Ze- 
land, Fuinen, Langeland, Laland, Falter, Mone, Aſen, 
Femeren, and Bornbolm. | 

ZELAND, has near 69 Leagues of Circuit, 18 in 
Length, and 13 in Breadth. Fuinen may have 45 
Leagues of Circuit, 15 long, and 13 broad. The others 
are a great deal leſs. Beſides theſe, Denmark has thoſe 
of Leſſo,” Eaſtward of the Dioceſe of Alborg ; Anhout, 
between that of Vybourg, and the Country of Holland; 
Heſclo, Northward of Zeland; Samſe, Northward of 
Fuinem; Auzot, Southward of it, and the Iſle of Ven, 
in the Streight of the Sund, where is ſeen the Caltle 
— Uranibourg, famous for the Obſervations of Ycbo 

abe. é | ö 

Between the Iſles of Zeland, and the Province of 
Schonen in Sweden, is found” the famous Streight of the 
Sound: Between the fame Iſland, and that of Fuinen, 15 
that they call Belt; and between this laſt Iſle, and Ju- 

land, is found that of Middelfar, or Little Belt; this 
Word Belt, ſignifies Srejight, in the antient Daniſh 
Note, That there are ſeveral Cities in Denmark, as well 
as in Sweden, which terminate in Keping, which ſig- 
nifies, a Market Place. 


51 n in the Ille 
The Capital of Denmark, is Copenhagen, in the of 


of Zeland, on the Coaſt which looks towards Sweden ; 
Its Name ſignifies Harbour of Merchants. It is famous 
for the Coronation 'of its Kings, for their Reſidence 
there, and its great Commerce. * 


Note, That the Danes differ very little in Manners from 


the Swedes and Germans, 8 that they are more 

proud and more cunning. They are induſtrious and 
rſimonious, and love the Arts and Sciences, but 

fove Wine far better. | 


Note alſo, . That the Kingdom of Denmark was elective, 
till the Danes render'd it hereditary in the Houſe of 
Frederick III. The Nobility has a great Share in the 

Government, which notwithſtanding is entirely mo- 
narchical; the Danes in general are very loyal Sub- 
jects, and very affectionate to their King. 


Me, again, That the Catholick Religion had been fol- 


lowed in Denmark, during more than 500 Years, till 

Frederick I. Duke of Holſtein, having been elected 

King in 1525, after the Degradation of Chriſtian II. 

his Nephew, introduced Lutheraniſm in his Domi- 

nions, to gain thereby the Protection of the Princes 
of Germany, who follow'd the new Doctrine; and 
ever ſince the Kings of Denmark would ſuffer no other 

Religion to be publickly profeſſed in their Dominions ; 

though the Clergy retain yet the Titles, Ornaments, 

and Ceremonies of the Romiſh Church, having Arch- 
biſhops, Biſhops, Prebends, Fc. who officiate with 
the Surplice, the Stole, Ec. 

bo Norway. 

This Country is call'd Norway, as if one would ſay 
northern Road, becauſe it is the Part of Europe whi 
extends moſt towards the North. It had antiently its 

Kings, till Waldemar II. who dying left an 
only Daughter, who was married to Haguin King of 
Denmark ; thus the two Kingdoms were united; and 
ever ſince the Kings of Denmark have ſtiled themſelves 
Kings of Denmark and Norway. | 
- It has almoſt the Form of tin extended Fiſh, along 
Sweden; taking up, in Latitude, from the 58 Degree, 
to the 5: 1 and in Longitude from the 26 to the 54 
Degree; but fo that it has more than 300 Leagues in 
Length from South to North, from the Point which 
looks towards Futland, to Wardbus in Lapponia ; its 
greateſt Breadth ſcarce exceeding 70 Leagues, and its 
lefſer 10 or 12. | 

It confines Northward, Weſtward, 'and Southward, 
with the Ocean; Eaſtward with the River Glama, and 
a long Ridge of Mountains which part it from Sweden. 

The Climate is ſo cold, particularly Northward, that 
the Soil has ſcarce Strength enough to produce any 
Thing ; it being, beſides, full of Rocks which render 
it ſterile, There is found, Eaſcward, a great Quantity 
of Mountains; and Weſtward, ſeveral Gulphs. None 
but the Glama, of all its Rivers, can carry Boats of any 
conſiderable Bigneſs : There is one ſeen near Drontheim, 
whoſe Waters never freeze, let the Cold be ever fo 
exceſſive. 


Norway is divided into five Governments, found in 


the following Order, going from South to North; firſt 


that of Babus, ſituated along the River Glama, and on 
the Coaſt which looks to the Point of Schaw, in North- 
Jutland ; that of Aggerbas, of Bergenbus, of Drontheim- 
bus, and of FWardbus, which includes the Daniſh Lapponis. 
Along the Weſtern Coaſt is found a very great Num- 
ber of Iſles ;- among which the moſt conſiderable are 
thoſe of Mag bero, e is the moſt Northern; then, 
deſcending, Suro, Samen, Tranmes, Stegen, Loffoten, Hi- 
teron, &c. Near this laſt there is a Whirlpool of Water, 
which the Danes call Maelſtrom, in which they ſay Ships 
are Joſt, as in an Abyſs. | 7% 
The City of Drontheim was once the Capital of Nor- 
way, but at preſent Bergher is reputed for ſuch ; and 
the Viceroy, or principal Governor of the whole Coun- 
try, refides there. \ pa 
Note, That the Narwegians are fimple enough; but 
they have an . —. Quality, which is that of being 
| hoſpitable, and very kind to Foreigners: There are 
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very few Thieves among them, perhaps becauſe there 
is little or nothing to ſteal, the Country being ſterile, 
and little frequented. - LS | 

Note, alſo, That beſides the Viceroy; or principal Go- 
vernor, whom the King of Denmark keeps in Norway, 
there are five general Governors, who reſide in the 


Caſtles from whence their Governments borrow their 
Names, viz. Babus, Berghenhus, 8c. 


Note, again, That the Norwegians follow the ſame Re- 
ligion which is profeſſed in Denmark ; and there are 
found yet in Lapponia, People who adore the Sun, the 
Fire, the Foreſts, Serpents, &c. 

A more particular Deſcription of Denmark, is as 

follows : 

JoTLany. 


SouTHn-JUTLAND. | | 
Horsr EIN, contains Kiel, Renſborg, Newmonſer, 
Wilket. 

D1TMARSEN, contains Lunden, Arch. Weiſlinburgen, 
Heiden. 

STERMAREN, contains Glukſtad, Krempe; Pinnemberg, 
Bramſtedt. | | J 

W AGHEREN, contains Segelberg, Oldembourg, Luttem- 
Bourg, Ploen. 

SLESW1CK, Contains S{efwick, Biſhop. Gottorpſtad, Fre- 
deriker, Toningen, Flenſbourg, Tunderen, Haderfleben. 

 NorTH 7 | | 4 

The Dioceſe of Ryeex, contains Rypen, Biſhop. Cold. 
ing, Batten, Weel, Rinkoping. w_ 

The Dioceſe of ArnavseN, contains Arbuſen, Biſhop. 
Underup, Ebelto, Grinnu, Mariaker, Hobro. | 

The Dioceſe of Wy nou rs, contains Hybourg, Biſhop. 
Lemwick, Hoſtebro, Wegerby, Schy. . | 
The Dioceſe of Al BoRO, contains Aborg, Biſh. Huls, 
Nikeping, Huggerby, Scawen, Hirring, Tyſtad. 
| ISLES. 
xa, contains Copenhagen, Elfineur, Prederikſ- 
dorg, Roſkild, Biſhop.  Nikeping, Kallemborg, Korſar, 
Warborg, Preftoe. 


Fulixzx, contains Odenſae, Biſhop. Niborg, Woborg, 
Sevenborg 4 "Middlef, art. > yo 


LANGELAND, contains Rudkeping, Tanker. _ 
LaLanD, contains Naſkow, Maribo, Rodby, Niſtadt. 
FALsTER, contains Nikeping, Stubekeping. 

Mom E, contains Steta. 

AtsEn; contains Nortburg. —ARR #, Keping. 

FzMEREN, contains Burg, Taſſen, Ketrop. 

* BoxnHoLMm, contains Rotteemby, Nex. 

Au Ao, Amag. — WEN, Uranibourg. —Samsort,; Sam- 
fee, — EnDeLo, Endelo. —LtsLo, Haes. —SyLT, H- 
redrop. — Nox THSTAND, Pelworm. 

Norway, | | 

The Government of DRonTHEIMHUs, contains Dron- 
theim, Wiſe, Oſtraford, Malager, Alenby, Evenes, War- 
dal, Melus, Mellang, Asfenk, Store, Opdael, Schordael. 

The Government of BeRGHENHUs, contains Berghen, 
Hulno, Staffanger, Soyde, Arnedal, Northolm, Lund, 
Flelmelandt, Jelſo, Eide. 

The Government of AER Hus, contains Obſbo, Scken, 
Moſs, Holen, Tronſberg, Tolen, Hammer, Guftall, Doſre, 
Frederikſhal, where the brave Charles XII. King of Swe- 
den was unfortunately | 

The Government of Ba nus, contains Babus, Oddevalla, 
Berg, Eſberg, Aremark, Feet. 1 

The Government of WaR DRHus, contains Wardbus, 
Ulzicki, Hoop, Waranger, Tannebay. 


GREAT-BRITAIN. 


Authors are extremely divided on the Origin of the 
Name of BzxiTain: Some derive it from the Word 
Pryd, which in the old Language of the Country ſigni- 
fies Beauty: Others will have the Name to have been 
form'd from another old Word Brit, which ſignifies 
Paint; becauſe the antient Inhabitants of ſome of thoſe 
Iſles uſed to paint their Bodies; which is the Reaſon why 
they were calld+ by the Romans, Pitts : The one pre- 
tends that the Britons, expell'd from what is call'd at 
preſent Great. Britain, by the Saxons and Engliſh, whom 
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they had call'd to their Succour, croſs'd over into France, 
and ſettled in one of the Aremorick Provinces, to which 
they gave their Name; and the Traductor of Bede ſays, 
that this Ile was call*d Albion, till the Britons, People from 
France, gave it their Name, at their firſt ſertling in the 
Country. Chamberlayne ſays, that England, the better 
Part of the beſt Iſland in the whole World, antiently with 
Scotland, cali'd Britain, and ſometimes Albion, was about 
800 Years after the Incarnation of Chriſt, (by ſpecial Edict 
of King Egbert, deſcended from the Angles, a People of 
the Lower Saxony, in whoſe Poſſeſſion the greateſt Part 
of this Country then was) nam'd Angle, or England. 

The Britiſh Ifles are Northward of France, from 
which they are ſeparated by the Britiſb Channel: They 
extend from the 50+ Degree of Latitude to the 39; 
and from about the 9 of Longitude to the 22+. 

The firſt and greateſt of thoſe Ifles, call'd Great- 
Britain, contains the Kingdom of England and Scotland ; 
that Weſtward of it is call'd Ireland. The other Iles, 
which are great deal leſſer, are found moſt of them 
Northward of theſe: The moſt conſiderable of them 
are the Orcades, &c. which are Dependencies of the King- 
dom of Scotland. | | 

Theſe Kingdoms are under the Domination of the 
King of Great-Britain, commonly call'd King of Eng- 
land, ever ſince the Year 1607 ; when James VI. King 
of Scotland, and firſt of that Name of England, united 
theſe three Kingdoms, and took the Title of King of 
Great-Britain, to avoid giving Preference to either of 
them. Elizabeth, Queen of * dying, declar'd 
him her Succeſſor, with the Conſent of her Parliament, 
tho* ſhe had inhumanly cauſed Mary Stuart his Mother, 
and Widow of Francis II. King of France, to be brought 
upon a Scaffold, and beheaded, after ſhe had detained 
her 18 Years in Priſon ; violating thereby the Laws of 
Hoſpitality, which are the moſt ſacred among Mankind; 
ſacrilegiouſly uſurping a Power which the King of 
Kings has reſerved to himſelf alone, of puniſhing Sove- 
reigns for the Crimes they may be guilty of ; inſulting 
to the Royal Majeſty, and giving a very bad Example 
to her Subjects, which perhaps encouraged them to per- 
petrate the ſame on the ſacred Perſon of their Royal So- 
vereign Charles I. | 


Note, That Ireland loſt the Title of Kingdom in 1172; 
and that ever ſince that Time, the Jriſb having call'd 
Henry II. King of England to their Succour againſt 
the Norwegians, and deferred to him all the Authority, 
he and his Succeſſors contented themſelves with the 
Quality of Lords of Ireland, till Henry VIII. This 
King at the Solicitation of ſome Factious, to whom 
the Name of Lordſhip ſeem'd deſpicable, cauſed him- 
ſelf to be call'd King of England, and of Ireland; 
which was confirm'd by Pope Paul IV. in 1555, for 
Queen Mary, Daughter of Henry. 


The KING POM or ENGLAND. 


This Kingdom is the greateſt of the three I have 
mention'd : The Eugliſb, People of Lower Saxony, who 
were call'd into it, as I have already obſerv'd, by the 
Natives, gave it their Name. 

It is ſituated in the ſouthern Part of the Iſle of Great 
Britain, and extends in Latitude from the 50 3 Degree 
to the 66, and in Longitude from the 14 to the 22.4; 
ſo that it may have more than 100 Leagues in its great- 
eſt Extent from South to North; and 110, 90, 40, 
and 30 from Eaſt to Welt. 

It has for Bounds, and is ſeparated from Scotland by 
the River Soltay, the Mountain Cheviot, and the River 
Tweed; Halt whereof, on the Side of its Source, is in 
Scotland, and the other Half makes juſtly the Separa- 
tion; Eaftward it has the Germanick Ocean; Southward 
it is ſeparated from France by the Channel; and Weſt- 
ward the 1riſh Sea ſerves for common Bounds to both 
Kingdoms, | FiO 

The Winter is longer in England, but leſs cold than 
in France; and the Summer is neither ſo long nor ſo hot, 
becauſe of the frequent Rain and Fogs ; which notwith- 
ſtanding, the Climate had been accounted very wholſome, 
and little ſubject to Maladics, till of late Y | 


- 
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The Soil is extremely fertile in Corn of all Sorts, and 
Fruits; and though it prod uces little or no Wine, the 
excellent Beer made in England ſupplies abundantly that 
Want. The Hills and Valleys' are cover'd with almoſt 
an infinite Number of Sheep, whoſe Wool is the beſt in 
the whole World. No. Wolves are ſeen in it, and but 
very few Aſſes and Mules. It abounds. with Mines of 
Copper, Iron, Tin, Lead, Sea-Coals, and other Mine- 
rals. Beef and Pork is there better taſted, than in any 
other Parts of ans 5 | 

There are very few Lakes in England; but it has ſe. 
veral Rivers, and ſome of them very conſiderable, a; 
the Thames, which is one of the moſt famous of the Uni. 
verſe, and ſprings from the County of Glocefter, paſſes 
at Oxford and London, and diſembogues into the Sca; 
the Severn, which has its Source in North Wales, paſſes 
at Shrewſbury, Worceſter, and Gloceſter; the Humber, 
which is but an Arm of the Sea, into which diſembogue 
the Rivers Derwent, Trent, Arc, Worf, &c. 

The Engliſh, and Saxons, after they had expelled the 
Natives, divided it into ſeven Kingdoms, which Divi- 
ſion was call'd Heptarchy ;, and which was kept in that 
State, till King Egbert re- united them all into one; and 
as that Diviſion ſeems to me very eaſy and natural, 111 
make uſe of it in the following Order : Firſt, Eaſtward 
are found on the Coaſt, the Kingdoms of Eſſex, Eag- 
Anglia, and Kent; the firſt in the Middle, the ſecond 
Northward, and the third Northward of this ; ſeparated 
from one another by the Thames. —Southward are found 
on the Channel, the Kingdoms of Suſſex and Weſſex, 
one Eaſtward, and the other, which is ſix Times as 
large, Weſtward. —Weſtward, on the Jriſb Sea, is found 
the Principality of Wales. — The Kingdom of Northun- 
berland is Northward, contiguous with Scotland, between 
the German and the Jriſb Seas. Laſtly, the Kingdom of 
Mercia in the Middle of all theſe. | 

This Kingdom contains 52 Counties, called- in the 
Language of the Country, Shires ; which will be found 
in Order in my particular Diviſion of it. 

The antient Kingdom of Eſſex, contains three Coun- 
ties, the firſt and biggeſt thereof, is called by the fame 
Name, and is ſituated on the Sea; the two others, viz. 
Middleſex, and Hertford, are found Weſtward of it, one 
towards the South, and the other towards the North; 
but becauſe the City of London, Capital of the whole 
Kingdom, is in the County of Middleſex, III give it 
the firſt Rank, and that with ſome Juſtice. 

EasT-ANGLIA, includes the Counties of Suffolk and 
Norfolk, on the Sea; and that of Cambridge, ſituated 
Weſtward of them. —The City of Cambridge is famous 
for its Univerſity. | | 

The antient Kingdom of KznT, admits of no Sub- 
diviſion, and contains but the County of the ſame Name: 
It is the Country of the whole Kingdom neareſt France. 
—The City of Canterbury, which is the Capital thereof, 
is an Archiepiſcopal See; the Archbiſhop thereof ſtiles 
himſelf Primate of all England. 

The Country of Susszx, contains two Counties; the 
firſt, which bears the ſame Name, is on the Channel, 
over-againſt Normandy ; and the other, call'd Surry, 15 
between that of Suſſex and the Thames. wt 

In the Kingdom of Wxsstx, are found ſeven Coun- 
ties, going from Eaſt to Weſt ; firſt on the Channel, 
Hampſhire, Dorſet, Devon, and Cornwal ; Berks, Wilts, 
and Somerſet, which are Northward of the two firlt. 

The Principality of W aL zs, which is the Appennage 
of the Eldeſt Son of the King of England, was once di- 
vided into ſeveral ſmall Kingdoms, till Roderick ibe 
Great, who made himſelf King of the whole Count'y- 
It is divided, at the River Dowey, into Nori M ales and 
Soutb-IWales ; and each Diviſion contains fix Counties: 
In the firſt are found ſix, round the Coaſts, in the — 
lowing Order, beginning towards Northumberland ; a 
Flint,” afterwards Denbigh, Carnarvon, Angleſey Iſlay 4 
Merioneth, and Montgomery, which is the moſt mou 
County of the fix. — In the ſecond are found four, Ike- 
wiſe round the Coaſt, and following always the ſame Road, 
viz. Cardigan, Pembroke, Carmarthen, and Glamorgan, ac 
the Mouth of the Severn 3- Brecknock and Radu ” 
more advanced towards Mercia: Some place it an d& 

| Dutchy 
| 3 


Dutchy of Monmouth, but the beſt Geographers leave it 
in the Kingdom of Mercia. 


te, That the Welſh have always equall'd (not only in 
"__ Opinion, but even in that of the beſt and moſt 
impartial Hiſtorians of all Nations and Ages) in 
Courage and Bravery, the moſt warlike Nations of 
Europe, and have been rivall'd by none : They have 
gain' d ſeveral ſignal Advantages againſt the formida- 
ble Power of their Enemies, and have never been tho- 
roughly conquered : They are free, ſincere, liberal, 
and extremely affable to Foreigners ; Hoſpitality be- 
ing a Virtue much practiſed among them: Within 
their Mountains there are yet ſeveral noble Families 
- which could challenge the moſt illuſtrious Houſes of 
Europe for Antiquity : They have a very good Un- 
derſtanding, and ſound Wit. 


The Kingdom of Nox THUMBERLAND, is more ex- 
tended than any of thoſe I have mention'd: and is di- 
vided into ſix Counties; three of which are found on 
the Germanick Ocean, viz. York, Durham, and Northum- 
berland; thus in Order, in going from South to North: 
The three others, viz. Lancaſter, Weſtmoreland, and Cum- 
berland, are found in the ſame Order, on the Iriſþ Sea ; 
and following the ſame Road. 

The County, or Dutchy of Lokk, is the greateſt Pro- 
vince of England, and the Appenage of the King's Bro- 
ther. Its Capital, York, is an Archiepiſcopal See, whoſe 
Archbiſhop ſtiles himſelf, Primate of England; and is 
ſituated on the River Ouſe. 

The County of LaxcasTEzx, is alſo very renown'd in 
Hiſtory for the long Wars between the two Royal Houſes 
of York and Lancaſter, under the Denomination of the 
white and red Roſe. Some Authors have obſerved, that 
thirty Battles had been fought during thoſe Wars, and 
that there had been kill'd in them three Kings of Eng- 
land, one Prince of Wales, twelve Dukes, one Marquis, 
nineteen Earls, twenty-three Barons, and a vaſt Number 
of ſeveral other Perſons of Quality. Its Capital, which 
bears the ſame Name, is ſituated on the River Lon. 
Mercia, which is in the Heart of England, was the 
largeſt Kingdom of all thoſe abovemention'd : It con- 
tains eighteen Counties, ſeven of which are found Eaſt- 
ward, thus in Order, going from South to North, viz. 
Oxford, Buckingham, Bedford, Northampton, Huntington, 
Rutland, and Lincoln: Six in the Middle, following the 
ſame Road, viz. Gloceſter, Warwick, Leiceſter, Stafford, 
Derby, and Nottingham : The five others are Weſtward, 
and Frontiers of Wales, viz. Monmouth, which is to- 
ward the Mouth of the Severn, Hereford, Worceſter, 
Salop, and Cheſter. 

The City of OxrorD, ſituated on the Thames, has a 
very celebrated Univerſity, and the ſecond in Europe for 
Antiquity : It is alſo an Epiſcopal See. 

The Ves depending on the Kingdom of England, are 
the Iles of Man, and Angleſey, in the Iriſh Sea, which 
bear the Title of Counties ; the firſt of the two having 
bore that of Kingdom for 200 Years ſucceſſively, or 
more: The Ile of Wight, in the Channel, near the 
Coaſt of Southampton : Ferſey and Guernſey, near thoſe 
of Normandy : The Sorlingaes, Weſtward of Cornwall, 
which are 145 in Number, among which there are 12 
Principal, which have all Tin Mines. 

The Capital of England is Lox box, ſituated on the 
Thames, in the County of Middleſex : It is one of the 
largeſt, faireſt, and moſt trading Cities of the whole 
World ; the Place of Reſidence of the King, and Parlia- 
ment, and an Epiſcopal See. 


GG ow ' © 


Note, That the Divine Providence ſeems to have taken 
as much Pleaſure in adorning the Inhabitants of this 
terreſtrial Paradiſe, with her moſt precious Gitts, as 


Plenty of all Things; for the Engliſb are extremely 
witty, dexterous, brave, well made, and moſt of them 
handſome; fo that the Nobility, Gentry, and the 
moſt, ſenſible Part of the Nation, have received from 
Heaven and Nature all that it was in their Power to 
give. Beſides the above-mention'd Perfections, the 


antient Zxgliſþ Nobility and Gentry are liberal, hoſpi- 
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ſhe has in enriching their Soil with Fertility, and 
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table, and affable, encourage the Arts and Sciences; 
and are eaſily mov'd to Compaſſion: They are free 
from thoſe national Prejudices, and inſupportable Pre- 
ſumption," Foreigners reproach the , Euglih Nation 

with, which are Vices found no where in England but 

among the moſt defpicable Rabble, that nothing is 
good, and nothing great, but in their own Country; 

that Courage, Wit, Wiſdom, Learning, Sc. are to 

be found no where elſe; ſince the Engliſh, I mean 

thoſe who have the leaſt Education, are always in- 
clin'd to render Juſtice to Merit, wherever they find 

it, without Diſtinction of Perſon, or Country; of 
which I can ſpeak pertinently, ſince I have ſtudied 

them long enough, to be convinced, that the Suppo- 
ſition that the Engliſh Nation is inhoſpitable, and 

treat Foreigners in a barbarous Manner, is falſe and 

ſcandalous; it is true, that the Vulgar are not very 
courteous, when they are in a Body, but take even 
every one of them apart, you'll find that their Bruta- 

lity is not natural in them; but, that on the contrary, 

they have true Sentiments of Juſtice and Humanity; 

for if in their tumultuous Aſſemblies they appear ſo 
ready to inſult Foreigners, when, by themſelves, they 
are as ready to help, or aſſiſt them : All the Engliſb 
can be reproached of, with ſome Appearance of Ju- 
ſtice and Reaſon, is of being a little too litigious. 


Note, alſo, That tho' the Kingdom of Great. Britain be 
hereditary, and even to Females, for Want of Iſſue 
Male, the Government is as much Ariſtocratical, and 
Democratical, as Monarchical, becauſe of the Power 
of the Parliament, compoſed of two Houſes; the 
grit call'd the higher Houſe, becauſe compoſed of the 
Lords both Spiritual and Temporal of the Kingdom, 
where the King preſides; and the other the lower 
Houſe, or of the Commons, compoſed of the Depu- 
nies of the Cities, Towns, Boroughs, and Sea-Ports 
of the Kingdom, which have Right of ſending to 
that auguſt Aſſembly : This Right, though not quite 
ſo antient as the firſt Eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh Mo- 
narchy, fince granted by the Kings themſelves, the 
Engliſh are very jealous of, and have made from Time 
to Time- ſeveral courageous and bold Stands to pre- 
ſerve it in the Purity of its firſt Eſtabliſhment, againſt 
thoſe who have attempted to invade it; which has of- 
ten been conſider'd by thoſe who are ignorant, or will 
be ignorant of the Conſtitution of the Kingdom, as 
an Effect of their Inconſtancy and Diſloyalty; but 
which proceeded, in Fact, from that natural Inclina- 
nation all Men have for Freedom and Liberty: Tho? 
there have been found Factious in England, as well as 
in other Places, who, utter Strangers to their own Hap- 
pineſs, could not be perſuaded to be ever eaſy under 
the moſt mild Government ; but imagine, falſely, that 
a King incroaches on their Privileges and Liberties, 

when he has not the ridiculous Complaifance of bein 
entirely govern'd by them, or refuſes to follow blind. 
ly the Impetuouſity of their extravagant Imagination. 


Note, again, That Calviniſm has been for a long Time, 
ſince the Reformation, the reigning Religion in Enp- 
land; but the Engliſh Church has relinquiſh'd ſeveral 
of thoſe deſperate Dogma's with Regard to Grace, 
Merit, Free-Will, Sc. which ſhe has found incom- 

tible with the infiaite Mercy of God, and his Ju- 
We Notwithſtanding which, all Sorts of Religions 
are tolerated in England except the Catholicks ; for 
there are found in it Zuinglians, Huſſites, Calviniſts, 
Lutherans, Anabaptiſts, Fews, &c. who have all the free 
Exerciſe of their Religion. | 


Here follows a more particular Deſcription, and Di- 
viſion of the Kingdom of Euglaud. 


ENGLAND. 
Ess Ex. 
The County of MipprESsREx, contains Londen, Biſhop. 
Staines, Uxbridge. | 
The County of Her TroRD, contains Hertford, Ware, 
St. Albans, Barkway. | apy 3 
The County of Esskx, contains Colcheſter, Malden, 
Walden, Witham, Tilbury, Barking, Harwich.  _* 
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The County of KEN r, contains Canterbury, Arch. Ro- 
chefter, Biſhop. Dover, Tunbridge, . Hythe, Sandwich, 
Graveſend, Greenwich. . 


EasT-ANGLIA: 


The County of SurroLk, contains Ipſwich, Bury, 


Midnal, Orford. 


The County” of NoxroLkx, contains Norwich, Biſh. 


Yarmouth, Lynn-Regis, Cromer, Thetford. 


The County of CamBRr1pce, contains Cambridge, Uni- 


verſ. Eh, Biſhop. Wiſhich, Royſton. 


The County of Susskx, contains Chicheſter, Biſhop. 


Haſtings, Rye, Lewes, Arundel. 


The County of Surrey, contains Kingſton, Guilford, 


Newark. 
WESs Ex. 


The County of SourHAU rox, contains Southamp- 
ton, Wincheſter, Biſhop. Stockbridge, Hurſt, Ringwood, 


Portſmouth. 


The County of DoxstT, contains Dorcheſter, Lime, 


Sherborn, Winborn. 


The County of Devon, contains Exeter, Biſhop. Syd- 


mouth, Plymouth, Totnes, Barnſtable, Biddeford, Haterley. 


The County of CoxnwaL, contains Bodmyn, Launce- 


on, Low, St. Ives, Padſtow, Helſton. 


The Conney of Berks, contains Windſor, Abingdon, 


Newbury, Reading, Okingham. 


The County of WiLTs, contains Saliſbury, Biſhop, 


Wilton, Amejbury, Malmeſbury, Blandford, Calne. 


The County of SouERSET, contains Bath, Biſhop. 


Briſtol, Biſhop. Glaſtenbury, Wells, Bridgwater. 
The e of Wicar, contains Newport. | 
The e of IE RSEY, contains St. Hilary, St. Aubin. 
The fe of GueRNnsey, contains St. Peter. 

The Ves of SoxkLINGUEs, contain St. Mary. 


PrIinCiIPALITY Or WAaLEs. 


NorTa-WaALESs. 


The County of Flix r, contains Flint, St. Aſaph, Biſh. 


Cayerw:s. 


The County of Dx RIO, contains Denbigh, Ruthin, 


Wrexham, Abercon. 


The County of Cazrnarvon, contains Caernarvon, 


Bangor, Biſhop. 


The Je of ANGLEsE x, contains Beaumaris, Newburg, 


Aberfraw. 


The County of MEr1oneTH, contains Harlech, Bala, 


Barmouth, Dolgelbe, Aberdony. 


The County of MonTcomER y, contains Montgomery, 


Llamwilling, Lluidlos. 
SouTH-WALES. 


. 


The County of CarDIGAN, contains Aber-yſtwyth, 


Llanbeder. 


The Couniy of PRMBROEK T, contains Pembroke, St. 


David, Biſhop. Newport, Haverford. 


The County of CAERMARTHEN, contains Caermartben, 


Kydwilley, Abermals. 


The County of GLAMORGAN, contains Cardiff, Landaff, 


Biſhop. Aber- a von, Swanſey. 


The County of Bxecxnock, contains Brecknock, Beall, 
ay. 
The County of RA Dpñ NOR, contains Radnor, Knighton, 


Preſteigne. 


NoRTHUMBERLAND. 


The County of Lokk, contains York, Arch. Hull, 


Richmond, - Doncaſter. 


The County of Dux HAM, contains Durbam, Biſhop. 


Darlington, Harlepool. 


The County of Nox THUMBERLAND, Contains New- 


caſtle, Berwick, Alnwick. 


The County of Oxrokp, contains Oxford, Biſhop. 


' Bambury, Tame. 
The Coun 


Colebrook, High-IWickham, Amerſham. 


The County of BRE Drokb, contains Bedford, Dunſtable, 


Shefford. 


MERC IA. * 


The County of WEeSTMORELAND, Contains 


Kirkby, Appleby. | | 


ty of BuckincHam, contains Buckingham, 


b, 
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The County of CuMBzrianD, contains Carliſle; Bifh 
Penrith, Egremont. 

The County of Nox THAMPTON, contains Nortbamp- 
ton, Berkley, Daventry. wh it, 

The County. of HuxnTiNGpox, contains Huntingdon 
St. Ives, Kimbolton. : 

The County of RuTLAND, 
pingham. | 1 

The e of Man, contains Douglas. | 

The County. of Lincoin, contains Lincoln, Biſhop. 
Grantham, Barton, Boſton, Stamford. 

The County of GlocksT ER, contains Glorgſter, Biſh. 
Berkley, Tewkſbury, Cirenceſter. | 
The County of Warwick, contains Warwick, Coven. 
try, Biſhop. Rugby. | 

The County of Lx ICESTER, 
nington, Lutterworth. | 

The County of STArroRD, contains Stafford, Litch. 
field, Burton. 5 

The County of DAR BV, contains Darby, Bankey 
el. 4 5 w, 

The County of NoTTINGHam, contains Nottingham, 
Newark, Blith, Workſhop. ' 

The County of MonmovuTHn, contains Monmonth, A. 
bergavenny, Chepſtow, Newport. | 

The County of HER ETonb, contains Hereford, Biſh. 
Leominſter, Roſſe, Pembridge. 

The "County of WorctsTER, contains Worceſter, 
Biſhop. Berwdley, Upton. 

4 * County of Sa Tor, contains Shrewſbury, Bridge- 
nort | 
The County of CnrsTER, contains Cheſter, Biſhop. 
Alfr ingham, Condate. a X 


SCOTLAND. 


This Country, which the Antients called Caledonia, 
and thofe of the Country call at prefent Abam, is one 
of the moſt antient Monarchies in the World ; though 
there was an Interregnum of 41 Years, after the Death 
of Engenius I. to Fergus II. who reſtor'd the Scortib 
Monarchy in 422. 

It is ſituated at the North of England, to which it is 
contiguous, taking up the northern Part of the Iſle of 
Great-Britain. It extends from the 55 Degree of Lati- 
tude, to the 59; and from the 144 of Longitude, to 
the 19+ 3 without including the Iſles depending of it. 
Some of which begm Weſtward of it, from the 12 De- 
gree of Longitude, and the others advancing towards the 
North, as far as beyond the 61 Degree of Latitude; fo 
that it has about 72 Leagues in its greateſt Extent from 
South to North, I mean the main Land ; and 60 from 
Eaſt to Welt. | 

The Climate is colder than in England, and the Soil 
not near ſo fertile in Corn, for it produces no other than 
Rye, Barley, and Oats, of which the Inhabitants make 
pretty good Bread. It abounds with Sheep, Oxen, and for- 
merly with wild Beaſts, particularly Wolves of a monſtrous 
Bigneſs. There is a great Plenty of Fiſh on the Coaſts, 
eſpecially Salmon, Herrings, and Oyſters which bear 
Pearls, among which there are found ſometimes very 
fine ones. Its Mountains, which are in great Number, 
have Mines of Iron, Lead, Sulphur, and Azure. Iron, 
Lead, Leather, and Fiſh, are the chief Commodities of 
the Country, and the whole Commerce of the Inhabitants. 

The moſt remarkable of its Rivers are, the Tay, Twede, 


contains Leicefter, Dy. 


' Nitle, Cyd, Spey, Dee, and Don. It has ſeveral Gulphs, 


among which thoſe of Edinburgh and Dumbriton are the 
moſt famous; and in the great Number of its Lakes, 
thoſe of Neſs, Lomund, Loſs, and Louth, are the moſt 
remarkable. It is pretended that the firſt never freezes, 
no more than its River, let the Cold be ever fo ſevere 3 
in the ſecond is ſeen a floating Iſland among ſeveral others. 

The River Tay divides Scotland into two Farts, one 
Southern, which was once the Kingdom of the Pitts 5 
the other Northern, which was that * Scoteb. VI 

lace the Iſles belonging to it for a third Part. 
5 In the ſouthern Part, if we begin at the Coaſt on the 
Germanick Ocean, we'll find, firſt five Counties in the 
following Order, round the Gulph of Edinburgh, 1 
ginning at the ſouthern Coaſt of its Mouth, __ _ 
I 
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thian, Sterling, Montieth, | Strathern, and Fife. Second- 


ly, in following the Road from Faſt to Welt, are found 
the Marches. of England, the Province of Tweedale, in 
which is included the ſmall Country of Lauderdale: 
Thoſe of Teviotdale, and Liddeſdale, which are Frontiers 
of England; then thoſe of Exdal and Euſdal, which 
have no Cities, Anandale, Nitheſdale, and Galloway on 
the Sea of Ireland, Laſtly, round the Gulph of Dum- 
briton, are found the Counties of Karrick, Kyle, Crun- 
ningham, Lenox, and Argyle, in which are included. the 
Countries of Knapdal, Lorn, and Cantar. The Ifle of 
Arran, and that of Bute, which contain the Caſtle and 
Dutchy of Rotſay, which was once the Title of the el- 
deft Son of the Kings of Scotland. Towards the Mid- 
dle of all theſe Provinces is that of Cledſdal, in the Neigh- 
bourhood of the River Cled, from which it borrows its 
Name. 

In the northern Part there are thirteen Counties, or 
Provinces, eight of which are found Eaſtward of the 
Lakes Lancend and Neſs, viz. Brod-albain, Athol, Perth, 
(in which the ſmall Countries of Stratbmund and Goure 
are included) and the Province of Angus, which is on 
the Coaſt : Theſe four Counties follow one another in 
this Order, according to the Courſe of the River Tay. 
Northward of them is found Murray, which includes the 
ſmall Provinces of Badzexoth, and Strathſpey, Marr, 
Mernis, and Buchan, to which I'll join the ſmall Pro- 
vinces of Ainzey, Boene, and Sthratbolgy. The ſmall 
Counties of Cacoth, Strathyle, Frendrachy, Balven, 
Strathdone, and others, which have nothing remarkable. 
And at North by Weſt of theſe 8 Provinces, are found the 
5 others in the Order following; in going from South 
towards the North, Locguabeir, Roſſe, which includes 
the ſmall Country of Aemanoch, full of high Mountains, 
Sutherland, Sirathnavern, and Cathnes. 


Note, That beſides the Iſles heretofore mention'd, there 
are ſeveral others which are Dependencies of Scotland, 
viz. the Hebrides, which are Weſtward of it, and had 
antiently their particular King; and the Orcades 
which are Northward of it, and bear the Title of 
County: The Moderns reckon as far as 300 Hebrides, 
of which great Number, there are but 6 or 7 I men- 
tion in my particular Deſcription inhabited. There 
are reckon'd 32 Orcades, 13 of which are inhabited; 
the greateſt is Mainland, which may have 10 Leagues 
in Length, and 3 in Breadth. There are alſo the 
Sbetlandick Iles, which are 30 or 40 in Number. 
The greateſt are called Shetland, and Mainland, which 
ſome imagine to be the Thule of the Antients : 
It is ſituated under the 6 Degree of Latitude, and 
the 19 of Longitude; 20 Leagues long from South 
to North, and 5 or 6 Leagues broad. 


The capital City of Scotland is ErinBurcn, near the 
Gulph of the fame Name, in the County of Lotbian. It 
is a very trading City, which has a ſtrong Caſtle. 


Note, That the Scotch are brave, generous, ſober, very 
hoſpitable, and affable to Foreigners, and ſo very re- 
ligious Obſervers of their Word, that even Thieves 
of that Nation keep it. Their Fidelity was ſo well 
known to the Kings of France, that Charles VII. 
choſe them for the Guard of his Royal Perſon, in 1414. 
which his Succeſſors have always obſerved, till of 
late ; for though the firſt Troop of the King's Life- 
Guards, retains yet the Name of the Scotch Troop, 


there are few or no Scotchmen in it; becauſe, per- chelden, Arrel. * 


haps, ſince the Reformation, few of the Scotch 
Nobility care to enter into the King of France's Service, 
who admits of none but Catholicks near his ſacred 
Perſon, | 


Note alſo, That the Government of Scotland, which be- 
fore the Union under Queen Anne of glorious Me- 
mory, was like that of England, is fince the Union the 


fame with that of England, i. e. that the two King- 
doms of England and Scotland, make at preſent but a 
licical One, called Great- Britain. The Scotch No- 
bility chuſe among them a certain Number of Lords, 
who have their Seats in the Parliament of -Great-Bri- 
tein ; and the Scotch Gentry and Commonality do 
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the ſame for their Repreſentatives in the Houſe of 
Commons. aid 
Note again, That TLeſey ſays, that the Faith of  Fefus 
. Chrift, was receiv'd in Sotland in the Year of Grace 
203, under the Reign of Donaldus V. to whom Pope 
Victor I. ſent Miſſionaries to preach the Goſpel in his 
* Kingdom, and that in leſs than ten Years, Idolatry 
was entirely extirpated. The Purity of the Catholick 
Religion was maintain'd in that Kingdom, ever ſince 
that Time, till the Reign of James V. during which 
the new Opinions were ſecretly introduced into it, 
by Means of Engliſh Minifters ; after that King's 
Death, the Mind of James VI. his Grandſon, - yet an 
Infant, was eaſily turn'd that Way, who was inſtruct- 
ed in the Doctrine, which is at preſent the prevailing 


one in Scotland, fo that there remains in it but very 
few Catholicks. 


A more yu cular Deſtription, and Diviſion of the 
Kingdom of Scotland, is as follows : 

. SOUTHERN PART, 

The County of LoTH1an, contains Edinburgh, Leith, 
Litquo, Dunbar, Haddington, Aberborn, Seton, Bathwick. 

The County of STERLING, contains Sterling, Callen- 

dar, Cumbernald, Elphing ſton. 1 15 
The County of Mor REIT RH, contains Dumblain, Kirk- 
bird, Kinkardin. 

The County of STRATHERN, contains Abernethy, Tu- 


- libardin, Dupbim, Invermeth, Drimen, 


The County of Fir k, contains St. Andrew, Coupri, 
Falkland, King horn, Kirkald, Lundoris. 
The Marcnes, contain Coldingham, Douglas, Duns, 
Langton. 
The County of TWEEDALE, contains Selkirk, Peblis, 
Lauderdale, Ecliſe. 
The County of TEVIOTDALE, contains Tidbourg, 
Roxbourg. | 
The County of LipisdaLz; contains Harlay, Bar- 
kenſey, Exdal. | 
he County of AXANDALE, contains Anan, Long- 
an. 
The County of NI THIspDALE, contains Dumfreis, Sol- 
way, Caelaverock, Morton. 
The County of GaLLoway, contains Withorn, Kirkou- 
bright, Wigton, Cardinesfort. 
he County of KaRrRrick, contains Bargeny, Blag- 
ham, Carilarcy. © 
The County of KyLEe, contains Aire, Webhilte. 
The County of CunxniNGHAM, contains Irwin, Lar- 
geis, Kilmarnock, Eglington. | 
The County of Lx NOx, contains Dumbriton. 
The County of ArcGyLe, contains Excanel, Gle- 
nurghart. | 
The County of Lorn, contains Dumſtafag, Tarbar, 
Efil, Bergonam. 5 
The County of Cax TYR, contains Dunwert, Swin, 
Sandel. 
The ef ARRAN, contains Arran. 
The Je of Bur E, contains Rot ſay. 8 
The County of CLI D ESDALE, contains Glaſgow, Ha- 
milton, Bothwell, Reinfraw, Palſay, Cruikſton. 


Nor THERN PART. 
The County of Bxop-ALBAiN, contains Inverlothea, 
The County of Ar nor, contains Blair. 
The County of PRRT H, contains St. Fohnſtown, Dun- 


The County of AnGus, contains Dundee, Brechin, 
Mont-Reſe, Forfar. . 
The County of Bu chax, contains Ugye, Bamf, Ro- 
themgen, Finlater. | | 

The County of LocuaBar, contains Quabeir, Kintail. 

The County of Ross, contains Chanonty, Lowet, Cro- 
marty, Roſmarky. | 

The County of MurRay, contains Elgin, Inverneſs, 
Rothes, Bean, Narden. | 

The County of MaRz1s, contains Aberdeen, New- 
Aberdeen. | » 
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The County of SUTHERLAND, contains Dornoch, Dun- 
rokin, Inner/iyn. 


| The Coun Ui STRATHNAVERN, Contains Glenick, 
Far, Laxfard, Fors. 


The County of CarTHNness, contains Caithnes, Wick, 
Dunbeith. 
Iss HzzRi1Des. 

Ne Ltwis, contains Stormway, Durna, St. Clement. 

Ne V 1sT, contains St. Mary, St. Peter, St. Columban, 
} + 3 | 

Ne Six, contains Tranternes, Treford. 

e Murr, contains Arrois, Dowart. 

He ILA, contains Kilmony, Dunweg, Crume. 

e S. Cor uus, contains Sodor. 

Ifle Jux A, contains the Iſles Ronan, Rum, Barray, 
Egg, Terrey, Collen, Shent, Rona. 

. * IsLes Orcaps, or ORKNE. 

The e MAINLAND, contains Kirkewold, the Ifle 
Hoye, the Ile Sotrowaſſe. — Iſle Schep. Iſle Roſa. — Iſle 
Pappa. — Ifle Stromſa. ga 

ISLEs SCHETLAND. 

The je ScnueTLAND, contains Burgh. — Iſle Zeal. 

— Iſle Vaſe, —Ifle Fortlare. — Ile Linge. — Iſle Orne. 


IRELAND. 


This Ille was antiently named Hibernia, and Little 
Britain, or Weſtern Britain, becauſe ſituated Weſtward 
of the Great, from which it is ſeparated by the Sea 
which bears its Name. 

It extends from 51 Deg. 20 Min. of Latitude, to 
55. 40; and from 9+ of Longitude to the 14+: So 
that it may bave 110 French Leagues in Length, from 
South to North; 50 in Breadth, and 260 in Circuit; 
without reckoning thoſe round its Gulphs, and its Lakes, 
which are towards the Coaſts. | 

The Climate of Ireland is ſometimes temperate, and 
is never exceſſively cold, nor exceſſively hot, the Sun 
having never much Power there, becauſe of the Humidity 
of the Air, and of the frequent Rains and Fogs : That 
Air, though coarſe, cauſes no Maladies to the Natives ; 


who are ſeldom ill but for Death, and ſeldom eight 


Days ſucceſſively, ſince they dye commonly of old Age, 


ſo that there is no Medium between a perfect Health 
and Death. 


Its marſhy Soil, interſperſed with Lakes, Mountains, 


and Foreſts, is not very proper for Corn, which grows 


lean, and never comes to a true Maturity. It produces 
no Wine, but the Herbs are delicious for the Cattle; it 


roduces a great Quantity of Saffron ; its Mountains and 


eadows are cover'd with Sheep and Oxen; its Foreſts 
full of Deer, and formerly of wild Boars, Wolves, Oc. 


which were in their Species much ſmaller than thoſe of 


Engzlend; Birds of Prey are found in it, eſpecially true 
Falcons; it abounds with Bees, which are ſo common, 
that the' hollow Trees are ſometimes full of them ; but 
the moſt ſingular Thing is, that it breeds no venemous 
Beaſts of any Kind whatever. ä 

Moſt of its Rivers are full of excellent Fiſh ; particu- 
larly Salmons, Trouts, &c. the moſt remarkable of them 
are the Shannon, which forms four Lakes in its Courſe, 
and a Gulph pretty large at its Mouth; the Sewer, which 
paſſes at Cafve! ; the Broodwater, at Liſmore, in Mun- 
ter; the Barrow, at Caterlough, in Leinſter ; the Boyne, 
at Trim in Meath, the River and Lake Earn, and Ean, 
which comes out of the Lake Eaug in Ulſter ; and ſeve- 
ral other Lakes leſs than theſe. In the Part which looks 


towards the South by Weſt, are found the Gulphs of 
Bantro, Baltimore, and of Dingle, which are very conſi- 


derable for the Fiſhery of Cod, | | | 

- This Kingdom is divided into five Provinces, which 
have antiently bore the Title of Kingdoms; and are in 
the following Situation: Firſt, Leinſter is Eaſtward, 
Ulker Northward, Connaugbt Weſtward, Munſter South- 
ward, and Meath in the Middle drawing Eaſtward. 
-  Leg1nsTER, contains ſeven Counties, viz. Dublin, 
Catherlough, and Wexford, which are ſituated towards 
the Coaſt; Kiltenny,' Queen's County, and King's County, 
which are Eaſtward; and Kildare in the Middle. | 
_ ». UtsTex, is the greateſt Province of Ireland, and con- 
tains ten Counties, found in the following Order, be- 
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ginning at South by Eaſt, and turning round the Coaſt: 
Firſt Louth, Down, Antrim, Colerain, Tyrconnel, with 
the Iſle Derry, or In-owen : Returning toward the Mid- 


dle, in the Neighbourhood of the Lake Earn, the 


County of Fermanagh, then Cavan, Monagham, Armagh, 
and Trim : In this Province are found the Lakes Zary, 
and Eaugb, in which there are ſeveral Iſles; the firſt is 
thirteen or fourteen Leagues long, and fix broad; the 
ſecond is ten Leagues long, and ſeven broad. In a ſmall 
Iſland, ſituated towards the Middle of a Lake made by the 
Liffer, is placed the Hole of St. Patrick ; the Wonders 
thereof Children are entertained with by old Women: 
Cox x AuORHTr, contains fix Counties, which are found 
in this Order; beginning Northward, and deſcending 
along the Coaſts, firſt Slego, Mayo, Gallway, Clare; 
then going back, Roſcommon, and Letrim, there are ſix 
great Lakes in this Province, and a pretty conſiderable 
Gulph. om 
reren contains ſix Counties, found in the fol- 
lowing Order, going from South to North by Eaſt, viz. 
Deſmond, Cork, and Waterford, ſituated along the Coaſt, 
are oppoſite the Point of Cornwall; Kerry, Limerick, and 
Tipperary, ſituated between theſe and the River Shannon. 
Though Mz aTHr be but a very little Province, it is 
divided into Eaſtern and Weſtern, call'd Ezft-Meath, 
and Weſt-Meath , the laſt is ſubdivided into Weft-Meath, 
and the County of Longford, which ſome have placed 
in Connaught. 
The Capital of Ireland is DuBLin, ſituated on the 
Eaſtern Coaſt of the Iſland, in the Province of Leinſter 
Southward, and near the River Liffe. The Viceroy, 


or Lord-Lieutenant, keeps his Court there; and it is 


the Seat of the Parliament. 


Note, That the Triſh are moſt of them handſome, well- 
made, ſtrong, extremely brave, ingenious, and very 
courteous to Foreigners, whom they receive with all 
the good Manners imaginable : They are extreme in 
their Paſſions, either entirely good, or quite bad : 
The Nobility love Hunting and Muſick, and can ri- 
val all the Nations of Europe for Politeneſs, Genero- 
ſity and Manners : The Vulgar are accuſed of 
Lazineſs, and of being inclined to other Vices, which 
I paſs by under Silence, becauſe I know nothing of it 
but by Report, which is a very partial Hiſtorian. 


Note, alſo, That the Laws of England are obſerv'd in 
Ireland, where the King ſends his Viceroy, to whom 
he gives full Power, as of creating and depoſing 
Magiſtrates, of puniſhing or forgiving Crimes, except 
thoſe of High Treaſon : The Viceroy convokes alſo 
the Parliament, according to the Orders he receives 
from the King of England. 


Note again, That before the Reformation, Ireland was 
called by the Chriſtian World, the Nurſery of Saints, 
becauſe the Catbolict Religion was profeſſed there in 
all its Purity; but as the reform'd Religion, which is 
at preſent the reigning one in Ireland, diſlodg'd all 
thoſe Saints from Heaven, there is no farthitr Need of 
ſuch a Nurſery. 


Here follows a more particular Deſcription of 


Ireland: 


LEINST ER. 


The County of DunLin, contains Dublin, Glande- 
lough, Newcaſtle, Wicklow. 

The County of CATERLAGH, 
Laghlin, Arkloe, Tulo. | | 

The County of WzxrorD, contains Wexford, Ferns, 
Roſs. | | | 78 | 

The County of KILKkENNVY, contains Kilkenny, Tho- 
maſtown, Juiſtog. | | 

The Quzzn's-CounTy, contains Queen s- Toton. 

The KIxo's-Couxr v, contains King's-Town. 
The County f KIL D ARE, contains Kildare, Carbre, 


aaſb. 


contains Caterlagb, 


1 ULSTER. ** 
The County of Lou r u, contains Dordracbh, Dundaike. 
The County of Doux, contains Down, Newry. 2 
The County of — IM, contains Antrim, Knockf 3" 4 


The County of Col RR ain, contains Colerain. 

The County of TyRcO NEIL, contains Dongall. 
The County of FxexRMANAGH, contains BelterſÞert. 
The County of Cavan, contains Cavan, Kilmore. 
The County of Mon Aacnam, contains Monagham.” 
The County of ARMAGH, contains Armagh, Mont- 

Norris. | | | 
The County of TIRoRN, contains Dunganon, Strabane. 


CONNAUGHT. 


The County of SLEGo, contains Slego. 
The County of Ma vo, contains Mayo, Moore. 
The County of GaLLoway, contains Galloway, A 


erro. | 
? The County of CLARR, contains Clare, Tuman, Killi- 
nerah, Kellaloe. 


The County of Roscommon, contains Roſcommon, A. 
then, Balintubar, Boile. 


The County of Lx TRIu, contains Letrim, Athonry. 
 MunsTER. 


The County of DzsMonD, contains Doneboy, Donekine. 

The County of Cork, contains Cork, Youghall, 
Kinſale. | 

The County of WATERFORD, contains Waterford, 
Dungarvan, Liſmore, Kerry, Dingle, Ardart. 


The County of Liu ERIC, contains Limerick, Kil- 


mallock. 
The County of TI pERARV, contains Emely, Holy- 
croſs, Caſhell. | 
Mar n. 


The County of WzsTMEATH, contains Molingur. 
The County of LoncrorD, contains Longford, Ar- 
dragb. 


The County of EAST MEAT, contains Trim, Aboy, 
Navant, Killes. 
| SPAIN. 


This Kingdom which is the moſt weſtern. of Europe, 
was once, for that Reaſon, called Heſperia by the 
Greeks, The Romans called it Iberia, from the Ebre one 
of its Rivers. The Chaldeans, and ſeveral others, gave 
it that of Spania, 1. e. Scarce, becauſe it was not well 
inhabited. | 


It extends from the 9 Degree of Longitude, to the 
24; and from the 36 of Latitude, to about the 443 fo 
that it may have in Length 220 great French Leagues, 
from Cape Finiſter in Galicia, to that of Crecus in Cata- 
lonia; and 170 in Breadth, from the Streights of Gi- 
braltar, to the Cape of Las Pennas in Afturia. Its greateſt 
Length from South by Weſt, to North by Eaſt, con- 
tains 260 Leagues from Cape St. Vincent in Algarve, to 
- Callioure in Catalonia. | 
It confines Eaſtward with the Mediterranean; South- 
ward with the ſame Sea, and the Streights of Gibraltar ; 
Weſtward with the Ocean ; and Northward with the 
ſame Ocean, and the Pyrenean Mountains. 

Its Climate is generally good and wholeſome, but a 
little hot, which renders the Soil dry, and very im- 
proper to bear good Corn ; but if it does not produce 
Abundance of Corn, it is extremely fertile in delicious 
Wines and Fruits. It has ſeveral Mines of Silver, Iron, 
Copper, Cinnabar, and ſome of Gold. It abounds in 
Cattle, eſpecially Sheep, whoſe Wool, mix'd with that 
of England, makes the beſt Cloth in the World; and in 
Horſes very much eſteem'd. 


The - moſt remarkable of its Rivers is the Ebre, 


whoſe Source is in the Mountains of Old Caftilte, near 


Aſturia, It paſſes in a Corner of Navarre, runs through 
Arragon, and its capital City, then after it has paſſed 
thro' Tortoſa in Catalonia, diſembogues into the Medi- 
terranean Sea. The Quadalquiver, (i. e. in Mooriſh 


Language, Great River) which paſſing at Cordoua,” and 


Seville, traverſes all Andaluſia. The Guadiana, which 
traverſes almoſt all New Caſtille, Part of Portugal, and 
2 the ſmall Kingdom of Algarve from Andaluſia. 
The Tags, which paſſing thro' Toledo, traverſes all New 
Caftille and Portugal. Laſtly, the Minbo, which is leſs 
than all the others, and traverſes Galicia from North to 
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South by Weſt : Theſe five laſt Rivers have their Courſe 
from Eaſt to Weſt, and diſembogue into the Ocean, 
The Guadiana hides itſelf four or five Leagues under 
Ground, between its Source and Calatrava in New 
Caſtille. | r 

SPAIN, is divided into 15 principal Parts, which have 
almoſt all bore the Title of Kingdom. The New and 
Old Caftille, with Leon, are in the Middle of the Coun- 
try. Gallicia, Aſturia, and Biſcay, are found on the 
Coaſt of the Ocean, Northward, going from- Welt, 
Eaſtward. Navarre, Arragon, and Catalonia, arc 
found in this Order, along the Pyrenean Mountains, go- 
ing from North to South by Eaſt. Then following the 
Coaſt of the Mediterranean from Catalonia, which takes 
up more than 80 Leagues of it, to beyond the Streight, 
are found Valencia, the little Kingdom of Murcia, Gre- 
nada, and Andalufia, ſituated on the Ocean, and in the 
Neighbourhood of the Quadalguivir, occupying the 
Coaſts of the Streight, and 6 or 7 Leagues on the 
Mediterranean Sea. Laſtly, Weſtward is ſeen on the 
Coaſts of the Ocean, the Kingdom of Portugal, of 
which I' give a particular Deſcription. 

Ever ſince the Kings of Spain have fix'd their 
Court at Maprip, that City has acquired a very 
great Reputation, and is eſteemed at . preſent, the 
principal of Spain, having raviſh'd the Name of Ca- 
pital from Toledo. | 

Mavrip, is in the New Caftille, ſituated on the 
little River Manzavares, and has nothing conſiderable 
bur the King's Palace, the Church of our Lady, and 
ſome others, beſides this it is large, and very dirty. 

It muſt be obſerved that a great Difference is made in 
Spain, between Cities and Towns; for there are no 

ities but Archbiſhopricks and Biſhopricks, except a few, 
which by a ſpecial Favour, bear the Name of Cities, 
tho* they have no Biſhop, and which I'll mark in my 

ticular Deſcription, with . Each City has ſeveral 
[owns in its Juriſdiftion, and Corregidores in its Go- 
vernment, which Towns have not. 


Note, That the Spaniards are accuſed of being very 
proud and lazy, but very patient in Trouble, and 
Adverlity ; ſober in their eating, tedious in taking 
a Reſolution, but very obſtinate in purſuing their De- 
ſigns, and in oppoſing the Efforts of their Enemies; 
and in fact they are very good Soldiers, when led to 
the Field by a General of Reputation, of which Hi- 
ſtory furniſhes us with an infinite Number of Exam- 

ples. The Spaniſh Infantry is very much eſteemed 
in the Field, bur it is never very numerous, and there 
has never been ſeen an Army of 8000 native Spa- 
-niards, becauſe the Spaniſh Women are not very fœ- 
cund. They are very circumſpect, myſterious, and 
ſecret, and love honourable Titles. They are grave, 


and very ſerious, and their Politicks ſurpaſs thoſe of 
all the Courts of Europe, 


Note alſo, That this Kingdom has been for ſeveral 
Centuries, in Prey to Barbarian Nations, whoſe 
Names, and the Diverſity of their Government, 
would be too tedious to particularize here; at pre- 
ſent it is poſſeſſed by a King, who has large Do- 
minions in the two Hemiſpheres : For he poſſeſſes 
yet in Europe the whole Spaniſb Monarchy ; and the 
greateſt and richeſt Part of America; Oran on the 
Coaſt of Africa; the Illes Canaries, Weſtward of 
Bildulgerid, &c. | 


Note, again, That none but the Catholick Religion is 
profeſſed throughout the whole Spaniſb Dominions, 
either in Europe, America, Africa, or Afia : That the 

Moors were entirely expel d from Spain, in 1610, to 
the Number of 600,000; according to others 
oo, ooo; who refuſed to receive Baptiſm. 


Here follows a more particular Deſcription and Divi- 
ſion of the Kingdom of Spain. | | 
The Province of New-CasTILLE, contains Madrid *, 
Toledo, Arch. Alcala of Hen *,  Siguenga, Biſhop. Cala- 

trava, Hueſca, D. Conſuega, .Cuenga, Biſhop. 7908 
The Province of ESTRAMADURA, Contains Badajox, 
13 G | Biſhop. 
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Biſhop. Alcantara, Merida, Albukerque, D. 

The Province of Orp Cas TILL E, contains Burgos, 
Arch. Valladolid, Biſhop. Frias, D. Calaborra, Biſhop. 
Lerma, D. Soria, Oſma, Biſhop. Segovia, Biſhop. 
Avila, Biſhop. Placentia, Biſhop. Coria, Biſhop. 

The Kingdom of Lrox, contains Leon, Biſhop. A, 
torga, Biſhop. Palencia, Biſhop. Benavente, ora, 
Toro, Biſhop. Tordefillas, Medina del Campo, Salamanca, 
Biſhop. Alva, Ciutad-Rodigo, Biſhop. | 

The Kingdom of GaLicia, contains Compoſtella, 
Arch. Lugo, Biſhop. Mondonedo, Biſhop. Ferreol, Co- 
runna, Bilhop. Bayone, Biſhop. Morgia, Finiſterre, El 
Padron, Tuy, Biſhop. Riba d' Avia, Oronte, Biſhop. 
Montrey, Viana. | 

The Kingdom of AsTUR1as, contains Oviedo, Biſhop. 
Villa-Vicioſa, Aviles, Biſhop. Benavente, Riba de Silla, 
Santillana, Biſhop. St. Andre, Llanes. | 

The Province of Biscay, contains Bilboa, Durango, 
Vermeo, Laredo, Vittoria, Salvatierra, Toloſa, St. Seba- 
ſtian, Fontarabia, Placentia, 

The Kingdom of Navarre, contains Pampelona, 
Biſhop. Estella, Tadela, Olitte, Sangueſſe, Lerm, 
County. f 

The Kingdom of ARRAOON, contains Saragoſſa, Arch, 
Taracone, Biſhop. Hueſca, Biſhop. Jacca, Biſhop. Ve- 
naſque, Balbaſtro, Biſhop, Calatajub, Ixar, Dutchy. A 
barazin, Biſhop. Tervel, Biſhop. | 

The Province of CATALoONI1a, contains Barcelona, 
Biſhop. Tarragone, Arch. Tortoſa, Biſhop. Lerida, Bi- 
ſhop: Solſone, Biſhop. Cardone, Dutchy. Yich, Biſhop. 
Girone, Biſhop. La Seu d'Urgel, . Puycerda. 

The County of Rovss1LLoN, contains Perpignan, Bi- 
ſhop. Colliare, Salſes, Elna, Biſhop. 

The 1 ns of VALENCE, contains Valence, Arch. 
Segorbe, Biſhop. Villa Hermoſa, St. Matheo, Benicarlo, 
Morvedro, Alzira, Xativa, Biſhop. Biar, Manteſa, A 
licant, Elche, Orivellon, Biſhop. | 

The Kingdom of GRENA DR, contains Grenade, Arch. 
Guadia, Almeria, Biſhop. Alhama, *. Adra, Salobrenna, 
Loxa, . Malaga, Biſhop. Ronda, Antequera, Baca, 
Santa fe, *. 5 

The Kingdom of Maxcia, contains Marcia, Biſhop. 
Cartagena, Biſhop. Almacaren, Lorca, Caravaca. 

The Hand of Majorca, contains Majorca, Biſhop. 
Aleudia, Solari. | | 

The Je of Minorca, belonging at preſent to Eng- 
land, Accel Citadella, Port. Aab 4 * 

The Je of Ivica, contains Ivica, only, 

The Kingdom of ANDALUSIA, contain Seville, Arch. 
St. Lucar, Xeres de la Frontera, Cadiz, Biſhop. Medina 
Sidonia, Eciia, *. Cordua, Biſhop. Montemajor, An- 
duxar, *. Jaen, Biſhop. Bacſa, *. Gibraltar, . belong- 
ing at preſent to England. 


PORTUGAL. 


This Kingdom which includes all the antient Lufita- 
nia, the Country of the Bracares, and ſome other an- 
tient People, is ſituated on the weſtern Coaſt of Spain, 
of which it made once a Part. | 
It extends from the 36 Deg. 30 Min. of Latitude, 
to the 42, between the 9 and 13 of Longitude; fo that 
it has in its greateſt Length from South to North 110 
great French Leagues, 30 in its greateſt Breadth, and 
135 of Coaſts. _ | 05 
It confines Northward with Galicia; Eaſtward with 
the Kingdom of Leon, the two Caftilles, and Andaluſia ; 
Southward and Weſtward with the Ocean. 
The Climate is mild, wholeſome, and temperate : 
The Soil is generally hilly, and produces a great Quan- 
tity of Wine, delicious Fruits, viz. Oranges, Lemons, 
monds, Olives, Fc. It feeds a great Number of 
ilk- Worms, and Bees, which prove very beneficial: to 
the Kingdom, there are alſo found Mines of Gold, Silver, 


Lead, Iron, Tin, and Allum : Cryſtal, Species of Ru- 
bies, Emeralds, and Hyacinths, and es of beauti- 


ful Marble. The moſt ſterile Places, as the Mountains, 
Downs, Cc. are covered with very fat Cattle, as 
Oxen, Sheep, Goats, and Hogs ;” there is found in it a 
great Number of Partridges, and Hares. The Horſes 


* 
5 weacns = 
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of Portugal are ſo ſwift, that the Antients have ĩmagimd 
the Mares conceived from the Wind. Abundance- of 
Salt is made on the Coaſts, and the Rivers are full of 
excellent Fiſh. _ Ki | 

The Tacus, the Guadiana, the Dauro, the Minh» 
the Lima, the Mondago, the Cadavo, and ſeveral other 
Rivers, bathe Portugal with their Waters, and render it 
in Proportion, much more fertile than Spain. The 
moſt famous Ports are thoſe of Lisbon and of Oporto. 

The Kingdom is divided into fix Parts; which are 
the Eftramadura, Beira, Traloſmontes, between Douro 
and Minho, Aletenjo, and the little Kingdom of Agarves. 
The two firſt are found in the Middle, one Southward 
the other Northward; the two following are Northward, 
one Eaſtward the other Weſtward; the two laſt are 
Southward, ſo that the Mletenjo is between Eftramadura, 
and the little Kingdom of Algarves, which is the moſt 
Southward of all. * 

The Capital is LisBoxn, on the Tagus, towards its 
Mouth in the Ocean, It for one of the faireſt, 
moſt trading, and beſt inhabited Cities of Europe. It is 
honoured with an Archiepiſcopal See, who ſtiles himſelf 
Patriarch of Portugal, and of the Indies. 


Note, That the Portugueſe are extremely well affected to 
their King, whom they eſteem above all the Mo- 
narchs of the World. They are accuſed of an inſup- 
portable Pride, of a ridiculous Preſumption of their 
own Merit, and of an incredible Scorn for all other 
Nations. They are very ſober in their Manner of 
Living, decent in their Cloaths, and extremely parſi- 
monious in their Expences ; tho* the Nobility are yery 
liberal and magnificent, they are enterpriſing, coura- 

. geous, and excellent and experienced Soldiers, at Sea, 
witneſs the great Conqueſts they have made in foreign 
Parts. They were once more powerful in the Indies 
than they are at preſent, but the Dutch have render'd 
themſelves Maſters of the beſt Places in thoſe Parts, 
as Malucca, Cochin, Negapatan, &c. 


Note alſo, That ſince the Death of the King Don Seba- 
ſtian, who was killed, or loſt in Africa, in 1578, 
there were ſeveral Pretenders to the Throne, Henn, 
Cardinal and great Uncle of that unfortunate King, 
was crown'd in an extreme old Age, and died in 1580. 
Anthony, Prior of Cato, was declared King by the 
States of the Kingdom; but ſometime afterw 
that is to ſay, in the Year 1590. Philip II. King 
Spain having expelled him from Portugal, uſurped the 
| Kingdom from the Dukes of Bragange, who were legiti- 
mate Heirs. His Succeſſors poſſeſſed it till the Year 
1640, in which the Portugueſe, fatigued with the Spaniſh 
Government, ſhook off the Take, and obliged 
Jobn VI. Duke of Bragange, to accept the Crown of 
Portugal, whom they declar'd King, and maintain'd 
ſo well in that auguſt Dignity, that all the Efforts of 
Pbilip IV. King of Spain, to re- unite that Kingdom 
to his Dominions, 2 vain. It may be ſaid with 
very Jt Reaſon, that the God of the Armies, main- 
tain'd on that Occaſion, the Cauſe of the Righteous, 
with the French Arms, which came to the Succour of 
his Portugueſe Majeſty ; ſince it was impoſlible ſo ſmall 
a Number of Men could have reſiſted all the Force of 
Spain, if the Almighty had not ſtood on their Side. 
The King of Portugal is powerful by Sea and Land, 
| becauſe he poſſeſſes regal! large foreign Territories, 
as the Brafil in America, the Illes of Cape-Verd, of Ma. 
deira, and of the Azores in the Atlantic Ocean, ſeveral 
Forts and Fortreſſes in Africa; in Af he is Maſter of 
Goa, Diu, Daman, Macao, &c. | 


Note beſides, That the Catholick Religion is profeſſed 
in all its Purity, in the Kingdom of Portuge?. The 
new Chriſtians, i. e. thoſe who are of Jeiſb Extrac- 
tion, cannot poſſeſs any Employment in the Judica- 
ture, but by à ſpecial Fayour from the King, or for 

ſome ſignal Services rendered to the State. 
A more particular Deſcription. of the Kingdom af 

Portugal, is as follows. To \ 


The Province of EST& AMADURA, Sea Lide, 


- 


# % 
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Arch. Almaaa, Setuval, Camora, Aang wer, Santaren, 
Tanar, Torres novas, Dutchy. Leira, Biſhop, Abrantes, 
Aſarcellas, Penela. | | 

The Province of TRALOSMONT ES, contains Bra- 
ganza®, D. Miranda, Biſh. Caftle-Rodrigo, Villa-Real, D. 
Chanes, Cunha, Montalegre. 

Between the Douxo and Minno, are Braga, Arch. 
Porto, Biſhop. Viana, Caminba. 

The Province of Bx ix A, contains Coimbre, Biſhop. 
Aveira, D. Afeira, Lamego, Biſhop. Viſcu, Biſhop. Guar- 
da, 1183 Caſtel- Branco, Monſanto, . 
Sabugal, 0 

The Province of Al NT Ejo, contains Evora, Arch. 
Elvas, Biſhop. Portalegre, Biſhop. Yilla-Vitioſa, Beja, D. 
Olivenza *, | | 

The Kingdom of ALcarves, contains Sikves *, Lagos, 
Faro, Biſhop. Tavila, Sagres. 


N A 


This Part of Europe was once call'd Saturnia, from 
the Name of its Kings; Auſonia, CEnotria, and Heſpe- 
ria, from thoſe, of three Princes, or Captains who 
brought Colonies into it. The Origin of that it bears 
at preſent, is very uncertain ;, for ſome Authors ſay, that 
it comes from a certain King Italus; and others pre- 
tend, that it has been given to it, becauſe of the Oxen 
it fed once in Abundance,” and which the antient Greeks 
call'd 1tali. | | 2 | 

Its greateſt Longitude is from the Lauſet, in the Prin- 
cipality af Barcelonetia, under the 28 Degree, as far as 
Otrante, about the 42 Deg. 30 Min. and its greateſt La- 
titude from the Cape Arms in Calabria, under 37 
39 — to 7 21 5 Piave in the "ger 2 
4 30 Min. ſo that its greateſt Length from the 
Col Major, towards the Frontiers of Savey, drawing to- 
wards South by Eaſt, as far as Cape Delle Colonne, in the 
ulterior ' Calabria, contains 240 : As for its 
Breadth it is ſo very irregular that Pl fay nothing of it. 

It advances, towards the South by Eaſt as a Peninſula, 
in the Form of a Boot, into the Mediterranean, which 
receives various Names according to the different Coaſts 
it bathes. Nothward it is called the Adriatick Sea, or 
Gulph of Venice; South by Weſt, the Tyrrenian Sea, or 
of Tuſcamy; and that Part which bathes the Sole of the 
Boot, Jovian Sea. Theſe are its Bounds Northward and 
Southward : Northward it confines with the Alps, which 
part it from the Territories depending on the Houſe of 
Auſtria in Germany, and from Switzerland: Weſtward 
with the ſame Mountains, and the River Fare, which 
divide it from France and Savoy. 

The Climate is generally wholſome and temperate, 


except in the Eccleſiaſtical State, where the Air is very 


coarſe and unwholſome ; its Soil, which is watered with 
a great Number of Rivers, furniſhes Corn, excellent 


Wines, beautiful Fruits, as Oranges, Citrons, Lemons, 


Olives, Sc. and excellent Oil. The Kingdom of Na- 
Ples, is fertile in Sugar, Cotton, Almonds, Cc. it has 
a vaſt Number of Mulberry-Trees, whoſe Leaves feed a 
prodigious Quantity of Silk-Worms : There are found 


in it large and agreeable Meadows, covered with all Sorts 


of Cattle, and vaſt Foreſts, almoſt always green, and 


- wild Beaſts, and Game. Its Mountains have Mines of 


ſeveral Metals, and it abounds with Quarries of beauti- 

al Marble. Therefore Tah is called the Garden of 
urope. 

5 In ire Rivers are the Po, which takes its Source 

from Mont Viſo in Piedmont, which it traverſes with the 

Dutchies of Moanferrat, and Milan, which jt parts from 

that of Parma ; it runs likewiſe through the Dutchies of 


Mantua, and Ferrara: | Paſſing threugh the Cities of ri 
Turin, Trin, Caſal, Valencia, Placentia, Cremona, and 
Ferrara, then diſembogues into the Gulph of Venice, 


through ſeveral Mouths. The Adige, whoſe Source is 
in the County of Tirol, and which runs through the Bi- 


Moprick and City of Trent, the State of Fenice in paſ- 
ſeparates from the 
 Padouan. The Adde which cames from the County of 
Chiavenue, paſſes in the Lake Cano, through Loch, and 


ſing at Ferong, and Ronigb, which it 


diſembogues into the Pa, between Cremona, and Placen- 
ira. The Ye/in, whole Source in the Mont St. Gatbard, 
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in the Canton of Uri, which into the Lake Major, 
at Pavia, then diſem ikewiſe into the Po. The 
Arno, which traverſes Tuſcany, paſſes through the Cities 
of Florence and Piſa, then throws itſelf into the Sea. 
The Tyber which paſſes at Rome, ke. 
Beſides the Lakes aboye-mentioned, are thoſe of Garda 
and Iſeo, in the State of Venice. The Lake of Celano, 
in the ulterior Mruſſo: Thoſe of Andori, of Varen, 
of Leſina, in the Capitanate : That of Peru/ia, antient 
Traſimene, famous for the Defeat of the Romans by Hay- 
nibal; and that of Boſſana, in St. Peter's Patrimom. "24 
I have already obſerved that ah has the Figure of a 
Boot, which ſeems to puſh Sicily into the Sea with the 
End of the Foot: That Form will ſerve us to divide it 
into three Parts; the firſt forms the big Part of the 
„and contains the Eccleſiaſtical State, and Tuſcany 
which makes the Knee; the ſecond, which makes the 
lower Part of the Leg, and the Foot, contains the King- 
dom of Naples ; and the third, which forms the Top 
of the Boot, contains the antient Lombardy. FT 
Roms, is the Capital of ah; it is ſituated on the 
Tyber, in a little Province of the Eccleſiaſtical State, 
call'd Campania di Roma : This City has been accounted 
for 2000 Years the moſt famous of the World ; but 
whatever Effort has been made, to preſerve to it ſome 
Remains of its antient Splendor, it is not at preſent 
what it was antiently. It is in vain to ſearch Rome in 
Rome, for it can be found there no more; and if it was 
once to be deſerted by the Popes, who keep their Court 
there, Rome would ſoon have a Fate ſemblable to that of 
its Empire. 2 


Note, That the Haliaus are ingenious, prudent, polite, . 
eloquent, courteous, and promiſe always four Times 
more than they _ to perform. They are accuſed 

of Diſſimulation, Poltroonery, Lazineſs, and Jealouſy, 
even to Extravagancy. For my Part, tho? I have lived 
among them for very near two Years, I have ſeen no 

Signs of thoſe Vices laid to their Charge; it is true, 
that I have had no Intrigues with the Wives, nor 
Quarrels with the Huſbands, who haye always treated 
me in a genteel and polite Manner. Tah however, 
has produced ſeveral yu Captains, as Andrew Doria 
at Sea, the Duke of Parma, the Count Montecuculi, 
in the laſt Century, and ſeveral others. 

Note alſo, That Italy was governed from the Foundation 
of Rame, NW. the Space of 245 Years by Kings, 
Targuinus the Proud having been the laſt of them. 
He had rendered, by his inſupportable Pride, the 
Name of King, ſo odious to the Roman People, that 


* 


they hated him even in his Allies. There was formed 


afterwards, that famous Republick, which acquired an 
immortal Glory, by her Victories, Politicks, and the 
eminent Virtues of her Conſuls and Senators. It laſted 
till Julius Cæſar, proclaimed Emperor in 706, he ex- 
tended his Empire in the three Parts of the known 
World, and rendered Tributaries, the moſt powerful 
Sovereigns; but that Empire being arrived to the 
higheſt Pitch of its Period, declined by degrees thro- 
the Inaction and Cowardice of its Emperors. At laſt, 
to give us a memorable Example of the precarious 
State of the Grandeur of this World, Gop permitted, 
to humble the Roman Pride, that it ſhould fall into 
a Decline, and be diſmembered under the Reign af 
Honorius, who died in the Year of Grace 423, that's 
to ſay, the 1176th of the Foundation of Rome... © 
ſtaly came afterwards in the Power of the Emperors 
of Conftantinople, who uſed to ſend Viceroys, gr Go- 
vernors into it, to maintain their Intereſts and Autho- 
rity. Thoſe Governors were called Exarths, and 
reſided at Ravenna, for long before that Time, the 
Popes had already their Seat at Rome. The firſt of 
thoſe Exarchs was Longinus, who came to Ravenna 
in 568, ſent by Juſtinus the Younger. © But that Exar- 
chate laſted but 184;Years ; and Afto/phus, King of the 
Lombards, took that City in 752, and expelled Eu- 
tyches, who was the laſt Exarch. Italy was afterwa 
divided between the Eaſtern and Weſtern Emperors. 
All the Princes who have Territories in 1taly,” Bo- 
vern their Dominions each according to his on Poli- 


ticx, 
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tick, and Will: Li ſay ſomething of it in the parti- 
cular Diſcourſe of each of thoſe States. 


Note, again, That the Catholick Religion is almoſt the 
only one profeſs'd in Hag. 


EccLESIASTICAL STATE. 


This State is the whole Extent of the Territories which 
depend of the Holy See. The Air, as I have already 
obſerved, is very coarſe and unwholſome towards Rome, 
becauſe of the Marſhes, and the Humidity of the Soil; 
which notwithſtanding is fertile enough in Corn, Wines, 
Fruits, and Paſture. | 
| It is divided into twelve ſmall Provinces, which are 
the Campania di Roma, St. Peter's Patrimony, the Dutchy 
of Caſtro, the Ombria, the Territory of Sabine, the Dutchy 
of Urbino, the Marche of Ancona, and the Romagna, 
which contains the Ferrareſe and Bouloneſe : The three 
firſt are on the Sea of Tuſcany, and the four which fol- 
low them on the Gulph of Venice. The Pope, who 
ſtiles himſelf Chief of the Catholick, Apoſtolical, and Ro- 
man Church, is the firſt Sovereign of Italy ; that State 
call'd Ecclefiaſtical State, depends of him, and the Go- 
vernors of the Provinces and Cities are ſent by his Ho- 
linefs. The Holy Father ordinarily reſides, and keeps 
his Pontifical See in Rome, Capital of his Dominions, 
and of all Taly. The Biſhopricks are ſo numerous in 
the Eccleſiaſtical State, that I cannot but put the greateſt 
Part of them in my particular Deſcription of it. 


TusSCANY. 


Tuscany, has been a Kingdom, which the Antients 
call'd Hetruria, Tuſcia, and the Greeks Thyrrenia. 

It includes the Florentine, the Piſan, and the Siennois, 
which were heretofore all three governed in Form, of a 
Republick, before Coſmo of Medicis made firſt Duke of 
it by the Emperor Charles V. he was call'd Grand Duke 

2 Tuſcany; and his Succeſſors have always preſerved 
e ſame Title: They reſide at Florence, Capital of their 
Dominions. | | * 

This City is ſituated on the Arno, and is eſteemed one 
of the faireſt of 7taly ; it is an Archiepiſcopal See; and 
the Jtalians call it Fiorenza la Bella. Piſa, and Sienna, 
Capitals of their Countries, preſerve ſtill a Shadow of 
Ariſtocracy in their Government. | 1 2 

A more particular Deſcription of the Eccleſſaſtical State 
is as follows: 

The CamPani1a DI Roma, contains Rome, Tivoli, 
Fraſtati, Oftia, Paleftrina, Anagni, Signi, Veletri, Ter- 
racina. 

Sr. PxTzR's Pa TRIMo rv, contains Viterbo, Monte- 
Fiaſcone, Orta, Nepi, Sutri, Bracciano, D. Civetta- 
Vecchia. 

The Dutchy ef Cas r Ro, contains Caſtro, Farneſe, 
RNareiglione, Pitigliano. 

The Province of Ox vIE To, contains Orvieto, Aqua- 

te, Onano, D. 

The PexvGIno, contains Peruſa, Fratta. 

The Province of UMBR1a, contains Spoleto, D. Fu- 
ligno, Noura, Aſſiſi, Todi, Amelia, Term, Rieti. 

The Territory of SaBINA, contains Narni, Otricoli, 
Magliano, Vicovaro. 

The Marche of Ancona, contains Ancona, Recanati, 
Loretto, Ofimo, Feſt, S. Severino, Telentino, Macerata, 
Aſcoli. 

The Dutchy of Un No, contains Urbino, Peſuro, 
Foſſombrone, Sinigaglia, Cagli, St. Leo, St. Marino, Repub. 

The Romacna, contains Ravenna, Faenza, Imola, 
Forli, Ceſma, Rimini, Sarfina. 

The FerRARESE, contains Ferrara, D. Commachio, 
Cento, Lagocento, Buondeno. 

The BoLocxese, contains Bologna, Repub. Benti- 
voglhio, Vergato, St. Pietro. 


Tuscany. 


The FloxkENTIxN, contains Florence, Arch.  Piſtoya, 
Prato, Scarpaja, S. Sepolchro, Arezzo, Cortona, Empoli, 
Pontremoli. 


The Pis ax, contains Piſa, Arch. Livorno, Campi- 
Elia, Volterra. 


The Stexxois, contains Sienna, Arch. Pienza, Mont- 
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Alcino, Piumbino, Principality. Orbitello, Princip. Porto 


Hercole, Groſſeto, Maſſa. f 


The Nan 


of ELITE, contains Porto- Longene, Porte. 
Feraio. | | Mo 


NavyLzs. 2 
This Kingdom, antiently called Sicily, this Side the 


Var, paſſes for the moſt agreeable and delightful, not of 


Ttaly only, but even of all Europe. | 

The Climate is always mild and temperate; the 
Soil abounds in all that can be defired, and the Country 
enjoys a perpetual Spring. 

It is divided into twelve ſmall Provinces, which are 
the Terra di Lavauro; the ulterior, and citerior Abruſſo; 
the County of Moliſa; the Capitanate, the ulterior, and 
citerior Principality; the Bafilicate, the Land of Bari; 
the Land of Otranto, and the citerior and ulterior Cala- 
bria : The firſt ſeven, form the-lower Part of the 
of the Boot, and the five others make up the Foot. 

The Kingdom of Naples fell in the Power of the Em- 
perors of the Eaſt, after the Decay of the Roman Em- 
pire, it was deſolated by Alarick King of the Goths, Gen- 
ſeric King of the Vandals, and Odoane King of the He- 
rules ; Theodoric, and Totila, Kings of the ſame Goths, 
rendered themſelves entirely Maſters of it, in Spite of all 
the Efforts of — Afterwards Narſes, General of 
the Emperor 7uſtinian, having defeated Tejas, alſo King 
of the Goths, re-conquered all Italy. The Lombards pol- 
ſeſſed it, at leaſt the greateſt Part of it, more than 200 
Years. Pepin, Charlemagne's Son, defeated them, and 
took from them all poſſeſſed of that Kingdom; af- 
terwards it was divided between that Emperor, Nicephor, 
Emperor of the Eaft, and Grimald of Benevento, born a 
Lombard. The Romans, the Greeks, and the Duke en- 
deayoured to preſerve each his Part. But at laſt the 
Normans uſurped the whole Kingdom. The Suabes, 
the French, the Aragonais, and the Spaniards, have go- 
verned it every one of them by Turns, and always held 
it from the Pope as a Fief of the Church ; and the King 
of Naples pays every Year to the holy See, for Acknow- 
ledgment of the Homage 6000 Ducats, and a white 
Haukeney, which his Embaſſador at Rome cauſed to be 
conducted with great Magnificence, when he-goes to pre- 
ſent it to his Holineſs. It muſt be obſerved that this 
Homage is made for Nap/es and Sicily, and that thoſe 
who poſſeſſed the two Kingdoms, tiled themſelves Kings 
of the Two Sicilies; as his preſent Neapolitan Majelty, a 
Prince of an extraordinary Merit, does. Alphonſus I. 
King of Aragon, was the firſt called King of Naples. 

The King reſides chiefly at Naples, Capital of the 
Kingdom; and ſituated on the Coaſts of Terra di La- 
vauro, at the Bottom of a ſmall Gulph. Ir has an Ar- 
chiepiſcopal See, and paſſes for one of the largeſt and 
moſt agreeable Cities of Exrope, becauſe of the great 
Number of Perſons of Quality who reſide there. - 

Biſhopricks are ſo frequent and fo numerous in this 
Kingdom, that I cannot place them all in the particular 
Deſcription of it ; fince there are reckon'd 127 Biſhop- 
ricks, and 24 Archbiſhopricks. | 

Here follows a more particular Deſcription of the 
Kingdom of Naples. 

The TzxrA DI Lavauko, contains Naples, Arch. 
Nola, Sorento, Maſſa, Averſo, Vico, Capua, Arch. Ca- 
Jazzo, Alifi, Calvi, Tiano, Venafri, Monte-Caſſini, Sora, 
Aquino, Gaeta. 

The CirERIOR ABRvuss0, contains Chietti, Arch. 
Lanciano, Arch. Salmone, Ortona. : 

The ULTzaior ABRusso, contains Aquila, Ai, 
Campli, Teramo. ; 

The County of Mol 1sz, contains Bojano, Iſernia, Tri- 
vento. 

The ULT ERIOR PrRiNciPALITY, contains Benevento, 
Biſhop. Couza, Ariano, Avellino, Biſaccia, Cedonia, 
Monte Marano, Monte Verde, Nuſco, St.Agathe, Trevico. 

The CI ERIOR PaIxcfrALirv, contains Saleria, 
Arch. Omaifi, Arch. Acerno, Campagna, Capaccia, Cag- 
giano, Minuri, Nocera, Policaſtro, Scala. , 

The CarlTrAN ATE, contains M. S. Angelo, Arch. 
Manfredonia, Vięſte, Forenzuola, Volturala , Lucer 8 
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The Basrt.tcaTz, contains Acerenza, Arch. Rap- 
polla, Meli, Lavello, Venoſa, Tricarico, Muro. 
The TERRI DI BAR A, contains Bari, Arch. Trani, 
Arch. Andria, Bitonto, Converſano, Monopoli, Polignano, 
Molfetta, Ruvo. 

The TZR RA DI OT RANTro, contains Otranto, Arch. 
Brondes, Arch. Tarente, Arch. Matera, Gallipoli, Lecce. 
The CIT ERIOR CALABRIA, contains Coſenza, Arch. 
Roſſano, Arch. Amantea, Martorano, Biſignano, Cariati, 
Umbriatico, Caſſano, Strongoli, | | 
The ULTErior CALABRIA, contains Reggio, Arch. 
St. Severind, Arch. Belcaſtro, Crotone, Taverno, Nicuſtro, 
Squilace, Monte-Leone, Melito. 


Antient LomMBarDY. 


This third Part of aby, which was antiently a King- 
dom, is a little leſs fertile than the two others ; particu- 
larly in the Alps, where the Soil is pretty ſterile, except 
in Paſtures; but in the Neighbourhood of its Rivers, 
which are in great Number, it is very little leſs fertile 
than Naples. 

This Country is divided into ſeveral Sovereignties ; 
the moſt remarkable of which are, the Principality of 
Piedmont , the Dutchy of Montferrat , the Dutchy of 
Milan; the Territories of the Republick of Venice; the 
Biſhoprick of Trent; the Dutchies of Mantua, Modena, 
and Parma ; the blicks of Genoa and Lucca, 

The firſt five make the Border of the Boot, and are 
found in the Order they are placed here, going from 
South by Weſt, to North by Eaſt; the five others make 
that Part under the Knee, fo that the Dutchy of Mantua 
is the furthermoſt towards the State of Venice; the two 
others are nearer the Sea of Genoa, and the two Repub- 
licks are ſituated on the Coaſt, taking up the Extent 
from the Principality of Monaco to the Pijan. 

Beſides theſe Sovereigns, there are reckon'd eighteen 
or twenty others, either Princes, Dukes, Marquiſſes, or 
ounts. As the Duke of Mirandola, between the Mo- 
eneze and the Mantuan; thoſe of Sabionetta, Bozzuolo, 
and of Guaſtalla; the Count of Nuolara, and Marquis 
Caſtiglione delle Stivere; in the Mantuan, the Prince of 
Maſſe, and the Marquis of Maleſpine, between the Ter- 
ritories of Genoa and Lucca; the Prince of Corregio, in 
the Modeneſe ; the Marquis of Meſſaron in Piedmont , the 
Count of Novara in the Milaneſe ; the Marquis of Tor- 
riglia, in the Territories of Genoa; the Prince of Monaco 


on the Coaſts; the Marquis of Mendola in the Romagna; 
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the Prince of Piombino, in the Sienois; the Duke of 
Bracciano, in St. Peter's Patrimony ; Porto-Longone, in 
the INand of Elbe; and Final, on the Coaſts of Genoa, 
near Montferrat; theſe two little Territories, with thoſe 
of the Prince of Corregio, of the Lordſhips of Piombino 
and Orbitello, call'd Stato delli Prefidi, are under the 
Protection of the King of Spain: All the others depend 
of their natural Princes. 
The Queen of Hungary is Miſtreſs of the County of 
Goritz, in the Frioul; of the Cities of Pedena, Trieſte, 
&c. In Mria, which may be ranked among the Mem- 
bers of 1taly, the Switzers are poſſeſſed of the Balliwicks, 
called of Hay, which T have mark'd in their Terri- 
tories ; and the Griſons their Allies are poſſeſſed of the 
Valteline. | 


The STATE or VENICE. 


We call the State of Venice, all that Tract of Land 
the Republick poſſeſſes in Daly, which makes Part of the 
lower Lombardy. | 
This Republick is governed, ever ſince the Year 697, 
by a Duke, whom the Venetians call Dege. He is e- 
lected every three Years, by the Suffrages of the Nobles 
aſſembled, with extraordinary Precautions, and Circum- 
ſtances z which it would take too much Room to be in- 
ſerted here. It is faid, that Pope Alexander III. being 
perſecuted by the Emperor Frederick Barberouſſe, retired 
to Venice, that the Door, Sebaſtian Ziani, undertook his 
Defence, defeated, and” took Priſoner Otho the Empe- 
ror's Son; and that in Gratitude for ſo fignal a Service, 
the Pope put a Ring on his Finger, made him Superior 

of the Sea, and onder d that the Doges, his Succeſſors, 
95 


the Republick of &. Marino, in the Dutchy of Urbino; 
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ſhou!d marry the Sea every Lear with the fare Ring ; 
inſinuating thereby, that they had the ſame Power oyer 
it, as a Huſband has over his Wife: That Ceremony is 
practiſed every Year, on Aſcenfion-Day, with much Mag- 
nificence, and a' great Solemnity ; the Doge, accompa- 
nied with the Nobles, and the Council, aſcend the Veſ- 
fel call'd Bucentaure, at the Noiſe of the Artillery; nd 
advancing a little into the Gulph, throws the Ring in 
the Sea, after ſome Prayers; then it is taken out, when 
the Ceremony is ended, becauſe it is tied at the End of 
a String. 3 
The State of the Republick of Venice is divided into 
ſeveral ſmall Territories: Firſt all the Coaſt, which ex- 


tends from the Mouth of the Po delle Fornate to Ma- 


rano, including likewiſe all the Iſles which are in that 
Extent; even that of Grado, is calPd 7 Dogado, i. e. 
the Dutchy, or Country of the Doge. Joining this little 
State, is found, Northward, the Frioul; at its North by 
Weſt the Marche Treviſan, which includes the Treviſan, 
the Feltrin, the n and the Cado tin; Weſtward 
of it; the Paduan, and the Vicentin, which is between 
this and the Biſhoprick of Trent ; Southward of the 4: 
dige, the Poleſine of Rouigo, ſeparated from the Paduan 
by that River. Between theſe two laſt Territories, and 
the Lake Garda, is found the Yerongſe in the Neighbour- 
hood of the Adige; between that Lake and the Rivet 
Oglio, the Breſſan : Laſtly, between that River and the 
Adde, the Bergamaſco, and the Cremaſco. | 

Venice, Capital of this State, is honoured with a 
Patriarchal See, ever ſince the Year 1350. It is ſituated 
at the Bottom of its Gulph, and divided into 72 Ifles, 
in which it is built. Venice is one of the beſt built, and 
moſt flouriſhing Cities of Europe; the [talians call it Ve- 
netia la Rirca. In Fact, it paſſes for one of the moſt 
trading, and richeſt Cities of the World: It contains a 
great Number of Rarities of great Value ; and the Pa- 
lace of the Doge is a noble Edifice. | | 

The Republick poſſeſſes beſides in MNrin, which is a 
Peninſula ſouthward of Carniole, all the Jes which are 
in the Gulph, towards the Coaſts of Morlakia and Dal- 
matia, with that Part of the Province which is towards 
the Sea, including all the Coaſts; and likewife the 
Places which are round the Gulph of Catard, with Bu- 
dua, on the Coaſts of Albania; Butrinto, Laperga, and 
the Iſles of Corfu, Cefalonica, Zante, Paxu, Antipaxu, 
and others on the W Coaſts of Greece, and ſome itt 
the Archipelago. | 

The Je of Cox rv, is ſituated on the Coaſts of Epi- 
rus, under the 384 Degree of Latitude, and the 441 of 
Longitude. It may have 20 Leagues in Length, from 
South to North by Weſt; 7 or 8 in Breadth, and 45 
Round. Its Capital, which bears the fame Name, is an 
Archiepiſcopal See, | 

The e of CxraLonica, which is the antient Samos, 
is ſituated at the Entrance of the Gulph of Patras, un- 
der the 37 Degree of Latitude, and the 46 of Longi- 
tude, It has about 18 Leagues in Length from South 
to North by Weſt, ' 12 in Breadth, and 5o in Circuit: 
Its Capital, which bears the ſame Name, with the Title 
of Biſhoprick, is the Seat of the Governor, or Provedi- 
tor, who is always a noble Venetian. : 

The Je of ZanTz, which is Southward of this, is 
not half ſo large ; though it has two Biſhops, one Latin, 
and the other Greek. bt oft] 

A more particular Deſctiption of the State of Venice, 
is as follows : | | 

The Doc Apo, contains Venice, Patriarch. Grado, Tor- 
cello, Caorle, Caſtel-nouvo, Murano, Chioſa, Leo, Bebbe, 
Loredo. | | W | 
Pol six E of Rovico, contains Rouigo, Biſhop. A 
dria, Lenderana, Lab adi. 8 

The Papvan, contains Padua, Biſhop. Eſte, Mon- 
tagnana, Caſtel-Baldo, ' Monſelice, Citadella, Mirano, 
Campo S. Pietro, Oriago, Piowe di Sacco, | 

The Vzronest, contains Verona, Biſhop. Peſciera, 
Malſeſene, Garda, Chiuſa, St. Bonifacio, Leguano, Sir- 
mian. : | „ 
The Ba ESsAN, contains Breſſa, Biſhop. Monte-Chiaro, 
Oſola, Ponte Vigo, Oxzi nuovi, Ozza-vecchii, Rocca 

anfo, Iſſeo, Salo. 
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The BEROGAMAsScò, contains Bergama, Biſhop. Mar- 
tinengo, Romano, Cluſon, Calepio. 

The CxtMaAsco, contains Crema, Biſhop. 

The Fx1ovL, contains Aquilza, ruinated. Udina, Pa- 
triarcb, Marano, Palma-nuova, Ciuta di Friuli, Biſhop. 
Venzone. 

The Tzzvisan Marcn, contains Treviſa, Biſhop. 
Ceneda, Biſhop. Conegliano, Serravalla, Odezzo, 
Motta, Cadore, Biſhop. Beluna, Biſhop. Feſtre, Biſhop. 

The VicewTinE, contains Vicenza, Biſhop. Mareſti- 
ca, Orgnano, Lonigo. | 

IsTRIA, Awe” Capo d ria, Cita-nuova, Biſhop. 
Parenzo, Puola. 

In DaLMATIA, Zara, Arch. Nona, Novigrod, Scar- 
done, St. Nicolas, Zebenico, Spalatro, Arch. Cliſſa, Sa- 
lone, Almiſſa, S _— Veſiccbio, Cataro, Budua. 

IsLES, La grande, Incoronadro, Solta, La Brazza, 
Carzola, Torta, Oſſero, Biſhop. Cherſo, Vegia, Arbe, 
Paga, 

BisHoPRICK or TRENT. 

This Biſhoprick is all environ'd with the Territories of 
the State of Venice, except Northward, where it has for 
Bounds the of Tyrol. The Biſhop is Lord 
Temporal and Spiritual of the greateſt Part of it. The 
Country is pretty rich, becauſe it is one of the greateſt 
T from Italy into Germany. 

The City of TzenT, which is the Capital thereof, is 
ſituated on the Adige, in an ble Valley, environ'd 


with high Mountains. The Biſhop is elected from among 


the Prebendaries of the Cathedral Church, who are all 
Noblemen. He may have go, ooo Florins Revenue, 
and his Church, called St. Vigilius, is marvellous for its 
Architecture, 

The Dureh or MiLax. 


This State depends at preſent of the Queen of Hun- 
gary, where ſhe keeps a Governor. 

The City of Milan, which is the Capital, paſſes for 
one of the greateſt of Europe. It is ſituated between the 
Add and the Ten, whence have been drawn two Canals, 
by Means e all Sorts of Commodities are brought 
to Milan, which renders it a very trading City. It is v 
well fortified, has a ſtrong Citadel, and a been Pear 
Time to Time the Theatre of the War, between the 
French, Spaniards, Germans, and Italians. It has been 
beſieged above 40 times, and taken 23. It has an Ar- 
chiepiſcopal See, and a Senate compoſed of a Preſident, 
and 12 Senators, 


PitDmMoONT. 


The Principality of Piedmont, is in the Power of the 
King of Sardinia, as Duke of Savoy, who keeps his 
Court at Turin, Capital of this State. This Prince poſ- 
ſeſſes beſides Part of the Dutchy of Montferrat. 

The City of Tuxzin, is ſituated on the Po. The 
Dukes of Savoy have ſpar'd nothing to render it an ac- 
compliſh'd — * Their Court is the moſt ſplendid of 
Europe, after that of the King of France; the Chamber 
of Accounts, the Archiepiſcopal See, and the Univer- 
ſity, are no ſmall Ornaments to it. Its fine Fortifica- 
tions, and ſtrong Citadel, ſhelter it againſt the Inſults of 
its Neighbours. 

CasSAL, an Epiſcopal City on the Po, is the Capital of 
Montferrat. It is in that Part of the Dutchy, in the 
Poſſeſſion of the Houſe of Auſtria; and has acquir'd a 
great Reputation by the famous Sieges it has main- 
tain'd, by its Fortifications, and its ſtrong Citadel. 

Here follows a more particular Deſcription of theſe 
Territones. A 

The PizpMonT, contains Turin, Arch, Suſa, Afti, 
Biſhop. Veillane, Ville-Franche, Toree, Biſhop. Maſſe- 
ran, Princip. Aouft, Biſhop. Caſtiglione, Pignerol, Sa- 
luces, Biſhop. Tende, County. Barcelonetta, Princip. 
Verceil, Biſhop. Niſſe, County, Biſhop. Beiil, County. 
Foſſano, Biſhop. Mondovi, Biſhop. Oneglia, Biſhop. 

The Part of Moniferrat, contains Albe, Biſhop. Trin, 
Livorno, Bianza, Salugia, Virenlego. | 

The Biſheprick of TrewT, contains Trent, Biſhop. 


Perſonaro, Roveredo, Riva, Lodrone, Madruzzo , 
Bolzano. 11 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The Dutchy of Mii an, contains Milan, Arch. Pg. 
via, Biſhop. Como, Biſhop. Nævare, Biſhop. Loddi, Biſh. 
Bobbio, Biſhop. Alexandria de la Paille, Biſhop. Vige. 
vano, Biſhop. Cremona, Biſhop. Tortone, Biſhop. Co. 
zal Major, Voghera, Anghiera, Ugogna, Marignan, Mor- 
tare, Carravaggio, Lecco. | 


MANTU AN. 


This Dutchy was once govern'd by its own Dukes, of 
the Houſe of Gonzague, who tiled themſelves Dukes of 
Mantua, Montferrat, and Nevers, 1 Vicar of 
the Holy Roman Empire. But the Houſe of Auſtria, 
under ſome Pretenſions or other, which Louis XIII. 
King of France, proved in 1629, Ratione ultima Regum, 
to be without Foundation, as they were in Fact, has 
took Poſſeſſion of it. It was erected into a Dutchy by 
Charles V. being but a Marquiſate before. 

The City of Max r uA, which is the Capital, is ſitua- 
ted in the Middle of its Lake, It is fair, large, and a. 
dorn'd with an Epiſcopal See, which depends imme- 
diately of the Pope. It has the Glory of having been 
the Country of Virgil, Prince of the Latin Poets, and of 
Taſſo, the Virgil of the Italians. 


MoDENESE. 


The Eſtate of the Duke of Modena, contains beſides 
its Dutchy, that of Reggio, one Eaſtward of the River 
Secchia, the other Weſtward. This Duke is of the 
Houſe of Ef, and depends of the Emperor, to whom he 
pays 4000 Crowns yearly, in Acknowledgment for the 
feodal Homage; for he holds in Fief Modena, Reg- 
gio, Carpi, Frignano, and Carafagnane. 

The City of Modena, fituated between the Rivers 
Secchia and Panaro, is the Capital, and an Epiſcopal 
See, In this City Brutus ſuſtain'd all the Efforts of 
Mark Antony, after Julius Czſar's Death: In the Year 
of the Foundation of Rome 710. 


The PARMESAN, 


This State underwent ſeveral Revolutions, ever ſince 
the Decay of the Roman Empire; till the Church being 
poſſeſs d of it, the Pope, Paul III. called before his Ex- 
altation to the Pontifical See, Alexander Farveſe, made 
Peter Louis his Son, Duke of Parma, in 1545. This 
Duke was kill'd three Years afterwards by the Palavicini, 
and other his Enemies, ſollicited to it by the E 
Charles V. O#avio Farneſe was diſturb'd by the fame 
Emperor, but was powerfully protected by the French, 
and ſecured that Dutchy in his Houſe, by his Marriage 
with Margarette of Auſtria, Charles's natural Daughter. 

It contains the Dutchies of Parma and Placentia, and 
the Territories of Buſſeto, and Val di Turo. Its Duke is 
Vaſſal of the Church, i. e. of the Holy See, to whom 
he pays 10000 Crowns of annual Tribute. 

The City of PAR MA, which is the Capital, is ſituated 
on the River of the ſame Name; it is an Epiſcopal See, 
and has an Univerſity. 

A more particular Deſcription of theſe different Terri- 
tories is as follows: 

The Dutchy of ManTu a, contains Mantua, Biſhop. 
Giato, Solfarino, Caſtiglione delle Stivere, Princip. Ca- 
netto, Uſtiano, Bozzuolo, Princip. S. Martino, Sabionette, 
Princip. Guaſtalla, Newlate, Viadana, Borgo-forte, Gon- 
zaga, Luzzara, Rever, Sermedo, _ : 

The Part of MoxrFERRRAT, contains Cazal, Biſhop, 
Acimiano, Balxola, Acqui, Biſhop. Ripalta, Spinola. 

The Dutchy of MoptnAa, contains Modena, Biſhop. 
Carpi, Princip. Final, Mirandola, Dutch. Concordia, 
Ceregio, Princip, Spilimbergo, - Saſſuolo, Gaya, Scandi- 
ano, Vignola, Frignauo, Seftola, S. Andrew, Reggie, 
Dutch, Berto, Montecchio, Canoſſa, Caſtil- nuovo di Ca- 
rafagnone, Terrezano, Gualtieri, Carpeneite. 


The REPUBLICK OF GENOA. 


The State of this Republick, called Coaſt or River of 
Genoa, is the antient Liguria. It has been under the Domi 
nation of ſo many different Maſters, that they could ſcarce 
be enumerated in a whole Treatiſe of them. It has had 
Counts, Conſuls, Podeſtats, Captains, Governors, Rec- 
tors of the People, Abbots of the People, Refonmate 
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and N lary Dukes and Nobles, who govern at 
83 Republick. The Genoeſe have ſuffer'd by 
their Inconſtancy, 12 Sorts of Governments in leſs than 

4 Years. They have rendered themſelves by their In- 
Nel and Treaſons, ſo odious to all Sovereigns, that 
none would take them under their Protection. nce the 
Ambaſſadors of Genoa came into France, to offer their 
City to King Louis XI. telling him, that it gave itſelf 

tha to have his Protection: The King anſwer'd them, 
and I give it to its Inhabitants, who are more dangerous 
Maſters than I am. : 


Note, That the Genoeſe are very good Sailors; they 
took antiently the Iſles of Corfica, Sardinia, and 
Cyprus, and others from the Saracens : They are yet 
Maſters of the firſt. It is ſaid in common Proverb, 
ſpeaking of the Coaſt of Genoa, Gente ſenza fide, 
Mare ſenza piſce, Alberi ſenza frutto, Monte ſeuza 
legno; and Donne ſenza vergogna, i. e. A Nation 
* without Faith, a Sea without Fiſh, Trees without 
Fruit, Mountains without Wood, and Ladies with- 
out Shame. 


The Archiepiſcopal City of Gzxoa, is the Capital of 
the Country. It is ſituated in the Middle of the Coaſt, and 
is magnificently built: It maintains ſeveral beautiful Ma- 
nufactures, and carries on a very great Commerce of Silks, 
and Soap, The Halians call it Genua la ſuperba. 


The REpuBLICk or Lucca. 


The ſmall Territory of the Republick of Lucca, which 
is almoſt all incloſed within thoſe of Tuſcany, was ſold 
and fold over-again ſeveral Times, to divers Sovereigns, 
Afterwards it had a Democratical Government ; at pre- 
ſent it is govern'd by a Gonfalonier, who is elected every 
two Months among the Nobles. That Gonfalonier is aſ- 
ſiſted by nine Elders, who are ſtiled Excellentiſſime, and 
are changed like the Gonfalonier, ſix Times every Year, 
It is under the Protection of the Emperor. 

The City of Lucca, which is the Capital, is ſituated 
on one Arm of the River Serchio. It has a Biſhop who wears 
the Croſs and Pallium, like an Archbiſhop : The Pre- 
bends of the Cathedral Church wear white Mitres, like 
the Cardinals. It is fortified with eleven regular Baſtions, 
with their Courtins; the whole lin'd with Brick, and 
very deep Ditches, ever ſince the Year 1620. The City 


is op hal by Reaſon of the great Commerce of Silks it 
carries on. 


The other Petti- Princes of aly, govern each their Ter- 
ritories, under the Protection of ſome ſupreme Power, 
as the Pope, the Emperor, the King of Spain, &c. 

The little Republick of S. Marino, maintains always 
its Liberty under the Pope's Protection, in whoſe Terri- 
tories it is encloſed. It keeps always its Gravity with the 
other Republicks, and when it writes to that of Venice, 
it ſtiles it Chariſma Sorella. 

The City of S. Marino, is ſituated on the Top of a 
high Mountain. It has two or three Caſtles, and ſome 
ſmall Boroughs ; the whole in the Extent of the Dutchy 
of Urbino. 

Here follows a more particular Deſcription of all thoſe 

different Territories. | | 
The Dutchy of ParRMA, contains Parma, Biſhop. 
Borgo S. Dodino, B. val di Taro, Chieſa di Taro, Za- 
naterella, Buſſeto, Roſſena, Fornoua, Cornigliano, Cho- 
lorno, St. Secondo, Soragna. 

The Dutchy of PLacenTia, contains Placentia, 
St. Stefano, Maſſe, Princip. Carrara, Maliſpina, Princip. 
Fordinuovo, Filaterra, Gragnua. 

The Republick of Genoa, contains Genoa, Arch. Ri- 
pallo, Laaagna, Spezza, Sazzana, Brugnetto, Torreg- 
lia, Princip. Savona, Noli, Final, Arbenga, Oneglia, 
Ventimiglia, Monaco, Princip. 

The Republick of Lucca, contains Lucca, Camajore, 
Montignoſo, Minucciano, Caſtiglione. 


SICILY, | 


The Iſle and Kingdom of Steil v, once the Country 
of the Cyclops, and Leftrigons, was alſo called the [land 
the Sun, and Trinacria becauſe of its three Caps. Its 
arm Which is triangular, is diſpoſed in ſuch a Manner 
with Regard. to the Heavens, that one of its Points, 


which the Antients called Polorum Promontorium, at pre- 
ſent Capo di Faro, is at the North by Eaſt: That which 
they called Pachynum Promontorium; at preſent Caps 
Paſſaro, is at the South by Eaſt ; and that which bore 
the Name of Lilibæum Promontorium; at preſent Caps di 
Coco, is Weſtward; . | | Ac: 

Ic is fituated in the Mediterranean, between the 36 and 
40 Degree of Longitude, extending from the 35. 30 
Min. of Latitude, as far as beyond the 38; having 70 
Leagues in its greateſt Length from Weſt to North by 
Eaſt, i. e. from Marſala to Capo Faro, near Calabria; 
55 in its Length from Eaſt to Weſt, i. e. from Auguſta 
to Trepani; 50 in its greateſt Breadth from the Point of 
Port Pilo, which is the moſt Meridional of the Iſland, as 
far as to Cape Raſecalmo, beyond the Fur; and 190 of 
Coalts, or of Circuit; that is to ſay, without reckonin 
the Curvity of the Gulphs of Catania, Potti; Termini; 
Caſtel à mare, &c, 

The Climate is very good, and the Soil ſo very fertile 
in Corn, Wine, and all Sorts of Fruits, that it was cal- 
led . the Granary of Italy. It produces a great 
Quantity of Wax, Honey, Sugar, Oil, Saffron; and ſe- 
veral medicinal Plants. It feeds a vaſt Number of Silk- 
Worms ; it has Mines of Gold, Silver, Iron, and other 
Metals, as well as of Salt, Agaths, Emeralds, Jaſper; 
Porphiry, andWther precious Stones; very beautiful Co- 
ral is fiſh'd on the Coaſts, particularly towards Trapani. 
It has Foreſts, and very good Paſture which feed a great 
Number of Cattle ; there are ſeen in it wild Boars, 
Deer, Partridges, and other Game. 4h | 

Its principal Rivers are, firſt Salſo and Dataino, which 
take their Source towards the Middle of the Ifle, and run 
one Southward and the other Eaſtward : Termini, Be- 
lice, and Platani, in the weſtern Part of the Iſle; run- 
ning one to the Northward, and the other Southward 
Traina and Cantara, in the Northern Part, which runs 
one to the Northward, and the other Eaſtward. There 
are ſeveral others which are full as large. | 

Among the great Number of its Mountains; Mount 
Enna, otherwiſe Mount Gibel, is very remarkable, It 
is extraordinarily high, the Top of it always cover'd with 
Snow, and from the Middle Al. iſſues out Flames as 
from a Furnace, This frightful Vulcano throws out 
Aſhes with ſuch Violence, that they often damage the 
neighbouring Places a League round it. But when thoſe 
Aſhes are in a ſmall Ly rag they only ſerve to fat- 
ten the Land. The City of Catania, has often been 
burnt by that Fire. 

The Rivers of Salſo, Dataino, and Part of that of 
Tormini, with ſome Mountains, divide Sicily into three 
Parts, called Yalleis. The firſt which is Weſtward of 
the two others, is called Val di Mazara, becauſe of 2 
City of the. ſame Name which is on its meridional 
Coaſt. The two others are Eaſtward, one called Val di 
Demona, is Northward; and the other called Va! di 
Noto, becauſe of a City of the ſame Name adyances 
Southward, 

PALERMo, paſſes for the Capital of this Kingdom, 
though Meſſina claims that Honour. It was the uſual 
Place of Reſidence of the Kings of S:cily, and is ſtill at 

reſent that of the Viceroy's, and of an Archbiſhop. It 
is a large, agreeable, and very rich City; has a fine 
Port, with a Mole fortified with a very ſtrong Caſtle. 

MxssINa, is alſo an Archiepiſcopal City, fituated 
near the Vale of the ſame Name. It has a very fine Port, 
and the beſt Families of Sicily live in it. 0 

SyYRACUSA, an Epiſcopal City, is ſituated on the 
Eaſtern Coaſt of the Val di Noto. It has been famous 
for its antient Republick, and for having been the 
Country of the famous Archimedes. 


Note, That the Sicilians are ſubtle, cunning; eloquent, 
and merry. They love Novelty, and are malicious, 

inconſtant, and vindictive. They are miſtruſtful, 
Diſſemblers, and Enemies of Trouble and Labour. 


Note alſo, That Sicily was once the Theatre of the War, 
between the Romans and Carthaginians ; ever ſince it 
had ſeveral Sovereigns, and in 1282, the French, who 
were there, were all aſſaſſinated by the Treaſon of the 
Spaniards, during the Veſpers of Eafter-Sunday, and it 

is what is called the Sicilian Veſpers: Ever _ | jour 
ry 


Cruelty it had remained under the Domination of the 
Kings of Spain, till the Treaty of Utrecht, when it 
was given to the Duke of Savoy, who chang'd it after- 
wards with the Emperor for Sardinia, which whole 
Kingdom is not worth the ſingle City of Meſs. 


Note again, That the Catholick Religion is follow'd in 
this Kingdom, tho? there be in it a great Number of 
Chriſtian Greets, particularly at Meſſina, where they 

have their own Churches. 


A more particular Deſcription of Sicily is as fol- 
lows : ' | 

The VAI“ pi Mazara, contains Palermo, Arch. 
Mont-Real, Arch. Paligmita, Caſtel 4 mare, Calataſimi, 
S. Vito, Trapani, Marſalla, Mazara, Biſhop. Aacca, 
Pintia, ruinated, Gergenti, Biſhop. Miranda, Salemi, 
Bivona, Caſtel-Vetrano. 

The Var* pi Demona, contains Meſſina, Arch. 
Melazzo, Patti, Biſhop. S. Marco, Biſhop. Cefaledi, 
Biſhop. Termini, Polizzi, Capizzi, Miſtretta, Troina, 
Ali, Schizone, Catania, Biſhop. Randazzo, Nicofia, 
Centaervi. 

The VAI' Di Noro, contains Noto, Motya, Syracuſa, 
Biſhop. Aguſta, Leontini, Farratana, Caſtrogiovanni, 
Calata-fibetta, Xieli, Catala-girone, Buteria, Alicata, 
Platio-nuovo, Terra-nuova, Camarana, Modica. 


SARDINIA. 


This Iſland which has borrow'd its Name, as it is ſaid 
from one Sardus, is alſo a Kingdom. The Greeks have 
called it Sandaliotis, becauſe it has the Figure of the Sole 
of a Shoe. 

It is ſituated on the Mediterranean, between the 37 
and 40 Deg. of Latitude, extending from the 31. 10 
Min. of Longitude, as far as to the 33. 15 Min. 10 that 
it may have 56 Leagues in its greateſt Extent from South 
to North; 30 from Eaſt to Weſt; between Cagliari 
and Oriſtagni, only 15; and about 150 in Circuit. 

The Climate is very bad, and corrupted in Part, be- 
cauſe of the great Number of Mafalo's kill'd there, 
whoſe Carcaſes remain in the Fields. The Soil though 


full of Mountains, is fertile enough in Wheat, excel- 


lent white Wines and Oils. It has Mines of Silver, 
Sulphur, and Allum ; it feeds a great Quantity of Cat- 
tle and Game, and has no other venomous Beaſt but a 
Kind of Spider, or Ant, they call Solifugi, which are 
found in the Mines of Silver, and whoſe Sting is mortal. 
Abundance of Salt is made on the Coaſts, and red Coral 
fiſh'd along them, but the Fiſh is not good. 
There are but few Rivers in this Iſland, and thoſe 
have very bad Water; ſo that the Inhabitants are ob- 
liged to keep Rain-Water, which falls but ſeldom. 

It is divided into two Parts: Tht firſt which is South- 


ward, is called Capo di Cagliari; and the other which is 


Northward, Capo di Lugodori. 

The City of CacL1iar1, fituated on the eaſtern 
Coaſt, is the Capital, and an Archiepiſcopal See, the 
uſual Place of Reſidence of the Viceroy. Ariſtagni, 
and Saſſari, on the weſtern Coaſt, are alſo Archie- 
piſcopal Sees. | 


Note, That the Sardinians were naturally ſtrong, inured 
to Fatigue, and courteous to Foreigners; but the 
Spaniards have render'd them unkind, lazy, and 
prodigal, minding very little elſe but Dancing and 
Drinking. 

Note alſo, That this Iſland, like Sicily, was once the 
Theatre of the War between the Romans and Cartha- 

 ginians, The firſt remain'd peaceable Poſſeſſors of it 
till the Saracens expell'd them; then the Piſans and 

- Gencefe, raviſh'd it from theſe, and divided it among 

them. But to avoid the Differences which aroſe in 
that Diviſion, the Pope gave it to James King of Ar- 
ragon, whence it came in the Power of the King of 
Spain, and at the Peace of Utrecht, in that of the Em- 
peror; and laſtly in that of the Duke of Savoy, at 

preſent ſtyl'd King of Sardinia. 


Note, again, That none but the Cabelick Religion is 


. profeſſed publickly in the Iſle of Sardinia. 
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Cors1ca. F, 

This Illand is Northward of Sardinia, from which it 

is ſeparated but by a Traject of an Hour's Sail. 
It is ſituated between the 40 and 42 Degree of Lati- 
tude; extending from the 31 Deg. 30 Min. of Longit. 
as far as to the 30 Deg. 40 Min. fo that its greateſt Ex- 
tent from South to North, is of about 38 Leagues; 
from Eaſt to Weſt, of about 17; and it may have 
about go Leagues in Circuit, | 

The Climate is bad, and unwholeſome ; its Soil ſtony, 
ſandy, and full of Foreſts, ſo that nothing grows 
in it, but with a great deal of Care: It produces Wheat 
in the Valleys, pretty good Wines and Fruits : There 
are found in it Pheaſants, Harts, Deers, Sc. and all 
Sorts of Cattle. 

There is ſeen in the Middle of the Iſland the Mount 
Goradaccio, on which are found the Lakes ef Cena and 
Ivo, very*near one another. From the firſt run the 
Rivers Liamon and Tavignan, one running Weſtward, 
and the other Faſtward. From the Lake vo runs that 
of Guolo, which waters the County of Mariana : Theſe 
three Rivers are the only conſiderable Ones in Corſica. 

The Natives of the Iſland divide it into four Parts, ac- 
cording to the four principal Points of the World : They 
call the Eaſtern Part, Banda di Dentro ; the Weſtern, 
Banda di Fuore ; the Southern, Di ld Monti; and the 
Northern, Di qua Monti. 

There is no remarkable City in Corfica except Baſtia, 
which is the Capital. It is ſituated on the Eaſtern Coaſt 
Di qua Monti; the Governor of the Ifland reſides there, 
as well as the Biſhops of Mariana, and Aleria, whoſe 
Cities are ruinated. | 


Note, That the Corficans are uncivil, rough in their 
Manners, quarrelſome, and vindictive ; - but they are 
brave and very good Soldiers. 


Note, alſo, That this and has been in the Power of the 
Genoeſe more than 800 Years; but the Corficans at- 
tempted to ſhake off their inſupportable Yoke, en- 
couraged to it by a German of a bold, courageous, 
and enterpriſing Genius, whom I ſaw in Italy in 1726, 
and with whom J have din'd ſeveral Times: He was 

roclaim*d King of Corfice by his Partiſans, and had 
Lee longer his Royal Dignity, if the Succours ſent 
to him had been as powerful, as his Courage was 
great. 


Note, again, That the Catholick Religion is the only one 
practiſed publickly in Corfica : It has five Biſhopricks, 
viz, Hagena, Aleria, and Adjazzo, Suffragants of Piſa; 
Mariana and Nebbio, Suffragans of Genoa. 


MALTA... 
The Iſle of MaLTa was called by the Greeks Ogygia, 
and Hiperia ; the Latins call it Melita. 
It is ſituated Southward of Sicily, under the 34 Deg. 


40 Min. of Latitude, and 38 Deg. 45 Min. of Longi- 


rude: It may have ſeven Leagues in Length, four in 
Breadth, and twenty of Circuit, becauſe of the Curvity of 
its Shore. 2 U : 
The Climate is pretty wholſome, - though a little hot ; 
but it is temperated by the Winds in the Afternoon. 
The Soil produces a ſmall Quantity of Wheat and Bar- 
ley, excellent and very large Grapes, Citrons, Olives, 
Figs, and all the Fruits which grow in 1taly : Irs greateſt 
Fertility is in Cotton and Honey; it feeds Horſes and 
other Cattle; there are found in it excellent Falcons, 
and other Birds of Prey; Hares, Partridges, Quails, and 
other Game: Wood is ſo ſcarce there, that it is fold 
by the Pound; and the Dung of Animals, or Thiſtles, 
is the ordinary Fuel: It is ſaid, that it breeds no Ser- 
pents; or, at leaſt, that they have no Venom, ever ſince 


the Naufrage of St. Paul. 


This Iſland is in the Power r . oe = 
Order of St. John of Jeruſalem, call'd K NIR 
MaLT 7 . is ear 1530, when Charles V. 

ve it them, ſeeing they had no fix'd Habitation ever 

nce they had loſt Rhodes, in 1 522. Every Body knows 

what Eſteem the Chriftian World has for this antient 

and moſt illuſtrious Order; and what Rank the —.— 
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Maſter of it keeps among the Chriſtian Princes. 


Note, That the Inhabitants are a Mixture of Latin and 
Greek Chriſtians: Their Language is a corrupted Ara- 
bick, very much like the Lingua Franca, on the Port 
of Conſtantinople : They are ingenious, patient, and 
courageous z but miſtruſtful, jealous, perfidious, and 
vindictive: The Women are as witty as they are 
cunning, and inclinable to Gallantry : Several Ladies 
of Pleaſure reſort thither from all Parts, for the ſecret 
Services of the Knights. 


The capital City of this Iſland, is at preſent divided 


into four Parts; which are La Cita Valetta, the Borough, 


the City of St. Michel, and the Cita Cottoneza: The 
firſt is found at the Entrance of the Port, built on a 
Rock, which advances towards the North by Welt, 
where the Grand Maſter reſides. There is ſeen on the 
Point, the Caſtle St. Elmo, againſt which the Turks fired 

$,000 Cannon Shot, during the Siege in 1565. The 
Port on the right Hand is call'd Mar Mucetto ; and that 
on the Left only Marza, or the great Port. The Bo- 
rough, call'd Cita Vittoſa, ever ſince the ſame Siege, 
and the City of St. Michel, or the e of the Sangle, are 
alſo built on two narrow Pieces of Land, which advances 
towards the Flank of La Valette, on the Side of the 
Port. Theſe two Cities are between the Port of the 
Sangle, and that of La Renelle, ſeparated by the Port of 
the Galleys. The Caſtle S. Angels, is built at the Point 
of the Borough, on a Rock. The Cita Cotoncra, is a 
new City, whoſe Circuit, which makes almoſt an oval, 
is fortified with nine double Baſtions, and two half Ba- 
ſtions, which terminate one at the Head of the Borough, 
the other at the Iſland of La Sangle; the Courtins are 
cover'd with eight good Ravelins, the whole cut in a 
Rock; therefore that Circuit incloſes the Borough of La 
Bormelu, and the whole Fortifications of St. Marguerite. 
To enter the Port, one muſt paſs between the Fort S.. 
Elmo, and the Point of Orſa, where is built a Fort cal- 
led Ricazzoli. In the Murza Mucetto there is a ſmall 
Iſland, where the Lazaretto is, and where a little Fort 
is built to defend the Entrance thereof: Therefore this 
Place paſſes for the ſtrongeſt of the whole World, be- 
cauſe there is no Ground 2 500 Paces round about it: 
It is the See of a Biſhop ſuffragant of Palermo. 

A more particular Deſcription of all theſe Iſles, is as 
follows: | 

SARDINIA. 

The Caro p1 CacLiari, contains Cagliari, Arch. 
Villa d' Iglefia, Biſhop. Oriſtagni, Archbiſh. Tor-Alba, 
Mont-Real, St. Pietro, Galtelle, Lode. 

Caro pi LugGoport, contains Faſſari, Archbiſh. 
Caſtel- Aragonefe, Biſhop. Terra nuovo, Carignano, Boſa, 
Biſhop. Algberi, Biſhop. 

The Je of Corsica, contains Baſtia, St. Fiorenzo, 
Nebio, ruinat. Biſhop. Oftrione, ruinat. Biſhop. Maria- 
na, ruinat. Biſhop. Calvi, Aecia, ruinat. Corte, Aleria, 
ruinat. Biſhop. Sagona, ruin. Biſhop. Adjazzo, Biſhop. 

The Hand of MALT A, contains La Valetta, Il Borgo, 
St. Michel, Medina. 

The e of Lie ARI, contains Lipari, Biſhop. Volcano, 
Palmeria, Alcudia, Uſtica, Saline, Patlaria, Strongoli. 

The es towards Sa RDINIA, are, St. Pietro, S. An 
tiocho, Tavolara, Afinara, Di Toro, Di Vacca. | 


TURKY in EvuRoPs. 


We call Turxxy in Europe, all the Tract of Land 
which the Twrks poſſeſs in that Part of the World. 
* extends in Leude from oops * * 
Degree, as far as beyond the River Niger, to- 
wards the 49th; and in Longitude, from Kaniſe in Hun- 
gary, about the 40 Degree, to the Mouth of the Nzeper, 
towards the 57 or 75; adding to it the Little Tartary, 
which is only under the Protection of the Grand Signior ; 
ſo that without including the Little Tartary, and the 
Iſland of Candia, which is likewiſe of that Empire, the 
greateſt Extent of that Country, from South to North, 
is of about 290 Leagues; from Eaſt to Weſt of 250; 
at leaſt in the Northern Part, for in the Southern it is 
very uregular. | | 
It confines, Northward, with the Territories of Po- 
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land, and the Chriſtian Hungary; Faſtward with the Sea 
Delle Zabache, or Palus Mezotides, the Black Sea, that of 
Marmara, and the Archipelago; Soputhward with the 
Mediterranean; and Weſtward with the Gulph of 
Venice. | 

The Climate is very mild and temperate, and the 
Soil, tho? various, generally very fertile in all Things 
neceſſary for Life. I'll particularize its Qualities, in the 
particular Deſcripticn of each Province. 

Its principal Rivers are the Danube, which traverſcs 
Hungary, paſſing, at S!rigonia, Buda, and Belgrade, then 
ſeparating that Kingdom from Valachia, Moldavia, Ser- 
via, and Bulgaria, it divides itſelf into ſeven or eight 
Branches, to diſembogue into the Black Sea. The 
Teiſt, or Tibiſc, which has its Source, and its whole 
Courſe in Hungary, then diſembogues into the Danube. 
This great River receives likewiſe the Drave, and the 
Save, between which Eſclavonia is encloſed, ſeparated 
from Hungary by the firſt, and from Boſnia by the laſt. 
The Maziza, whoſe Source and Courſe is in Romania, 


where it goes to diſembogue into the Archipelago, after 
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it has paſſed through the Ctties of Philippopoli, Ariano- 


ple, and Trajanapoli, The Rivers which are Southward 
are not fo conſiderable, but there are found on that 
Side ſeveral large Gulphs, as thoſe of Caridia, * 
Monte Santo, Ajomana, Salonichi, Armiro, Angia, 
Poli, Coron, Arcadia, and the Gulph of Lepantbe, fa- 
mous for the ſignal Victory, the Chriſtians under the 
Conduct of Don John of Auſtria, gain'd over the 
Turks, who loſt 180 Galleys, 15000 Men, beſides 4000 
Priſoners, and 12000 Chriſtian Slaves releaſed from their 
Slavery, in 1571. 

TuRxy in Europe, is divided into twelve principal 


Parts, viz. two Southward, which are Romania and 


Greece; four in the Middle, Southward of the Danube, 


and of the Drave, which are Bulgaria, Servia, Boſnia, 


almoſt all Eſclavonia, with Part of Croatia and Dalma- 
tia. The Venetians have been Maſters of almoſt all the 
Coaſts thereof, and of the Iſles ; without reckoning the 
Territories of the Republick of Raguſa, which is only 
tributary of the Turk ; four Northward of the ſame Ri- 
vers, viz. Part of Hungary, Valachia, Moldavia, which 
are only tnbu I'll add to it the Little Tartary, 


which 1s under his Protection, and the Iſle of Candia, 


with thoſe in the Archipelago, which are under his Do- 
mination. - | 
The City of Conſtantinople, which is thought to 
be the antient Bizantium, and which the Tat, call 
Stambol, is the Capital of the whole Ottoman Empire. 
It is fituated on the Streight of the ſame Name, called 
antiently the Boſphorus of Thracia, which joins the Sea 
of Marmara, with the Black Sea. The Emperor reſides 
there, and the firſt Patriarch of the Greek Church, and 
that of the Armenians keep there their Patriarchal 
See. | 
Note, That the Turks are naturally ambitious, though 
rough, and lazy to Exceſs. They are great Epicures, 
ſlovenly and brutiſh in their Amours; they are very 
good Soldiers, and expoſe themſelves freely to Dan- 
ger, becauſe they believe Predeſtination; tho' their 
Behaviour ſmells much of Slavery; they are very cour- 
teous to Strangers, and very charitable to Foreigners 
and Travellers, for whoſe Conveniency ſome of them 


cauſe to be built Kans, or Karavenſeras, which are like 


Hoſpitals, for their Reception. They are ſo compaſ- 
ſionate, and good-natur'd, even towards Animals, 
that ſome of them, at their Death, leave Legacies to 
their Horſes, Dogs, &c. that they may have enough 
for their Subſiſtence without Working. Though the 
Uſe of Wine be forbidden, ſeveral of them ge 
themſelves drunk in the Night-time. I happen'd in 
the Year 1727, to be at Chalons on the Soane, in Bur- 
gundy, with an Aga of the Janiſſaries, who made a 
Scruple to eat of the Fowls ſerv'd at Table, becauſe 
they were larded with Bacon, but made nothing of 
drinking four Bottles of Burgundy at Supper; and 
when I objected to him that Wine was equally forbid 
by the Alcoran, he anſwer*d not on a Journey, or 
when they are indiſpos'd ; tho“ I have found no ſuch 
WWW Excep- 


- 
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Exception in that Book of Mabomet's Dreams. The 
fame Alcoran allows them as many Wives as they 


can maintain, but they keep thoſe Wives very cloſe, 
and have them ſerv'd by none but Eunuchs. 


Vote alſo, That Turty in Europe contains very near the 
whole Eaſtern Empire, where the Greek Emperors 


reign'd, ever ſince Nicephor, created in Year 802, 
to Conſtantine XV. who was killed in tht Plunder of 
Conſtantinople, when that City was taken by Maho- 
met II. Emperor of the Turks, in the Year 14533 
ever ſince the Empire has been govern'd by the Otto- 
mans, who have conquer'd it, and extended the Li- 
mits thereof with an incredible Celerity. 

The Sovereign of this vaſt Empire, is commonly 
called the Great Turk, or Grand Seignior; he keeps in 
moſt of the Provinces, Beglierbegs, i. e. General Go- 
vernors, who have under them ſeveral Sangiacks, or 

ticular Governors. We reckon in Turky in Europe, 
eight Beglierbegs's, otherwiſe called Baſhaws. The 
firſt and moſt conſiderable is that of Rumelia, or 
Greece, who reſides at Sophia, in Bulgaria. The ſe- 
cond is that of Gallipoli, called Capitan Baſhaw, or 
General of the Sea. The third is that of Buda in 
Hungary, where there are likewiſe thoſe of Kaniſe, 
Agria, and Temefwar. The two others are thoſe of 
Boſnia, and Caffa ; the firſt reſides at Bagnaluka, and 
the laſt at Caffa, in the Turkiſh Cherſoneſus., 


Note again, That the People ſubject, or tributary to 
the Grand Seignior, are divided into three different 
inions, in Matter of Religion. The greateſt Part 
follows the Schiſm of the Greek Church : The other 
rofeſs the Catholick Religion, without making the 
feaſt Mention of Lutherans or Proteſtants : And thoſe 
particularly devoted to the Grand Seignior, follow the 
Podrine of Mahomet. There is alſo found among 
them a great Number of Jews, particularly at Conſtan- 
tinople, and Adrianople. Before the Kings of France 
had made an Alliance with the Turk, the Catholicks 
were cruelly perſecuted in his Empire, and none but 
the Chriſtian Greeks allow'd to profeſs publickly their 
Religion, in paying a Tribute. But ever ſince that 
Alliance, ſo advantageous to the Roman Church, for 
' whoſe Intereſt the Moſt Chriſtian Kings keep it ſo re- 
ligiouſly, more than 100,000 Catbolicks live in Li- 
berty of Conſcience, in the Middle of the Dominions 
of the Turk, as if they were in France; have three 
Churches at Conſtantinople, eight at Galata, and more 
than four hundred others in ſeveral Places; with 

| eight or nine Biſhops at the Pope's Nomination. 


ROMANIA. 


This Part of Turky, once the Kingdom of Thracta, 
has been called Romania, ever ſince the Emperors of 
the Eaſt fix d the Seat of their Empire in it, and Conſtan- 
tinople was called at the ſame Time, and for the ſame 
Reaſon, the New Rome. 

It extends from the 49 Deg. 40 Min. of Longitude, 
to the 56. 30 Min. and from the 41. 10 Min. of Lati- 
tude, to the 44. 30 Min. ſo that it may have 100 
Leagues in its greateſt Extent from Eaſt to Welt, and 
68 from South to North. | 

It confines Eaſtward with the Black Sea, the Boſpho- 
rus, the Sea of Marmara, and the Streight of Gallipoli, 
antiently Heleſpontus; Southward with the Archipelago , 
Weſtward, Part with Macedonia, and Part with Bulga- 
ria; laſtly, Northward with the Mont Dervent, antient- 
ly Hemus, which parts it from Bulgaria. a | 

Though it be in the Middle of the temperate Zone, 
the northern Winds which blow on the Side of the 
Black Sea, renders the Climate ſometimes very cold. 
The Soil is fertile enough in Corn, Fruit, and Paſture ; 
but Wine is pretty ſcarce in ſome Places. Some of its 
Mountains have Mines of Silver, Lead, and Allum, 
which are very conſiderable. | | 

It has but one remarkable River, which is the Mixza; 
it takes its Source at the Foot of Mont Rodope, towards 
Macedonia, whence running from Weſt to Eaſt, as far as 
Adrianople, it bends Southward, paſting through Traja- 
nopoli, and diſembogues into the Archipelago. | Five 
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Leagues off the Coaſt, is found the Lake Biftogns 
which has near 25 Leagues of Circuit. 1 

Coxs ANT IxO TE, Capital of the whole Empire 
is Capital of Romania in particular. AvDetanoeLy, 
on the Mezza, is alſo very conſiderable. 


Note, That the Inhabitants of Romania, are very much 
inclin'd to Hoſpitality. 


Note alſo, That Romania is included in the Government 
of the Beglerbeg of Rumelia; and his ſublime High- 
neſs keeps only Cadis for the Adminiſtration of Ju- 
ſtice, in the principal Cities, as Conſtantinople, Adrian- 
ople, Vizza, &c. 


Note again, That the Religion of the Greeks is the moſt 
profeſs'd in Romania, though they have Trouble 
enough to maintain themſelves againſt the Perſecution 
of the Mahometans, who are the ſtrongeſt. The 
Jews have likewiſe more Liberty there than in any 
other Part of Europe. 


GREECE. 


GREECE, which is called by the Natives Hillas, and 
Rumelia by the Turks, was once the moſt flouriſhing 
Country of the whole Earth. It offers to us, as in Per- 
ſpective, the Inconſtancy of all created Beings : For that 


Coun which was once a Nurſery of Heroes, Politi- 
cians, Philoſophers, &c. is at preſent the Country of 
Bondage and Slavery: Thoſe famous Cities, where all 


Nations came to be civilized and inſtructed, where Arts 

and Sciences had been carried to a ſupreme Degree of 

Knowledge and Perfection, are at preſent ſo many Seats 

where Ignorance reigns with fo abſolute. an Empire, 

2 the Sovereigns themſelves make of it a Maxim of 
rate. N 

This Part of Turky extends between the 43 and 32 
Degree of Longitude, and from the 34. 40 Mi of — 
titude, to the 43. 20 Min. ſo that it may have in its 
2 Extent from North to South, about 180 Leagues; 

"Mm Eaſt to Welt near 125; ſometimes 60, 40, &c. 
being very irregular. 

Northward it is ſeparated from the other Parts by a 
long Rudge of Mountains ; on the three other Sides, it 
is all environed with Seas, viz. Eaſtward with the bite 
Sea, or Archipelago ; Southward with the Mediterranean; 
and Weſtward with the ſame Sea, the Ionian, and the 
Adriatick, or Gulph of Venice, as far as beyond the 
Gulph of Cataro. 

Its Climate is very temperate, and much more whole- 
ſome than that of Romania : Its Soil is very fertile in 
* 4 Wines, and Fruits. It abounds in Cat- 
tle and Game, in a Word, in all Thi ceſſary 
for Life. | cs 

It has a great Number of Rivers, which are no other- 
wiſe conſiderable than by their Names in antient Hiſtory, 
and Fable; but it has ſeveral large Gulphs, which I have 
mention'd in my general Deſcription of Turky. 

The Mount ta divides it almoſt into two equal 
Parts, from North to South, throwing here and there 
ſeveral Arms, which have different Names. But to 
make a more particular Diviſion of it, it muſt be obſerv'd 
that there are ſix principal Parts in Greece, which had all, 
not only every one their King, but ſome of them contain- 
ed even ſeveral Kingdoms; as Achata, Peloponneſus, &c. 
The greateſt and firſt of thoſe Parts is Macedonia, then 
Theſſalia, both ſituated on the bite Sea; afterwards 
Albania and Epirus, one on the Gulph of Venice, and 
the other on the lonian Sea. Achaia, which is South- 
ward of Epirus, and of Theſſalia, is between this laſt 
Sea, and the Archipelago ; and the Peloponneſus, or Mo- 
2 wh * Southward of Achaia, from mu 18 

epara y the Gulphs of Lepantbe, and Angia, 
is fituated between the Archipelago and the Medi- 
terrauean. _ ; 

Mactponia, the natise Country of Alexander the 
Great, and once his hereditary Kingdom, is the greateſt 
Province of Greece ; what it has the moſt remarkable at 
preſent is, the Mount Athos, commonly called Monte 
Santo, which advances as a Peninſula into the Sea, 


and on which there are 23 Monaſteries of Caloyers, oi 
4 Greek 
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Greek Monks, who cultivate the Land, and live of their 
Labours. 

The moſt conſiderable City is Theſſalonica, ſituated 
at the Bottom of its Gulph, and which is the Seat of 
a Sangiac. 

ALBANIA, Which once made Part of Macedonia, was 
the Country of the great Scanderbeg, who gain'd twenty- 
two Battles againſt the Turks, There is a Thing practi- 
ſed worthy our Notice, in that Province : When a mi- 
litary Man dies, he is extended on a Carpet, his Arms 
near him; then all his Friends come to aſk him, why 
he has left them, and ſuffer*d himſelf to die, ſince he 
knew ſo well how to fight: If he be a private Gentle- 
man, he is aſk'd why he died, ſince he had enough to 
live upon, and a Family who loved him ſo much. 

ALEs10, at the Mouth of the Drin, paſſes for the 
moſt conſiderable City of Albania. | 

TukssAL x, was the Country of Achilles and Faſon. 
Hercules burnt himſelf there on the Mount ta. Cæſar 
defeated Pompey, near Pharſalia, in this Province; and 
in the ſame Fields, Auguſtus vanquiſhed Caſſius and 
Brutus. It is ſaid, that the T, * invented the Gold 
and Silver Coin; and were the firſt who put Bits to 
Horſes, to make uſe of them in Battle; which has given 
Occaſion to the Fable of the Centaurs, who are figur d 
half Men, and half Horſes. 

The moſt conſiderable City of Theſſalia, is Lariſſa, 
the native Place of Achilles, ſituated on the River Pe- 
nea, by the Turks called Aſaba, towards the Gulph of 
Theſſalonica. 

PIRUS, contain'd antiently the Chaonia, Acarnania, 
the Countries of the Mole, Dolopes, Hellopes, Dryopes, 
Selfi, Amphilocians, and of ſeveral other People known 
in the antient Hiſtories, and in the Fable. It was an- 
tiently famous for the Oracle of Dodonea, render'd by 
two Doves perched on an Oak, near the Temple of 

upiter. It was in Epirus, near Actium, Auguſtus van- 
quiſh'd Mark Antony. | - 

The City of LAOoRTA, on the Gulph of the ſame 

Name, antiently call'd Ambracia, is the moſt conſidera- 
ble of Epirus, and the Kings have often reſided there. 
_ _ AcHra1a, which was call'd particularly Greece, is like- 
wiſe nam'd Livadia by the Moderns. It includes Eaſt- 
ward, the Bætia, Mzgarida, and Attica, which is the 
Dutchy of Athens; in the Middle, the Dorida, and Pho- 
cida, in which was the famous Oracle of Delpbos, the 
Mount Helicon, and the Parnaſſus, where the Muſes uſed 
to aſſemble ; Weſtward, the Etolia and Locrides, Ajax's 
Country. | 

The moſt famous Cities of that Province are Athens, 
at preſent Setines, Capital of Attica, ſo well known in 
Hiſtory for its Republick, and famous Academy ; Thebes, 
at / preſent & tives, Capital of Bætia, in which Bacchus, 
Hercules, and Pindarus were born; Megara, Capital of 
- Mzgarida, the native Place of the ingenious Euclid, 
Inventor of the Elements of Mathematicks. 

The Mor # a, or Peloponneſus, is a Peninfula, which 
has almoſt the Figure of a Vine-Leaf; join'd to Achaia 


by an Iſthmus only two Leagues broad: In this Penin- | 


ſula is the River S/yx, whoſe Water is mortal; which 
has given Room to Poets to ſay, that it was one of the 
Rivers which one was oblig'd to be ferry'd over to go 
into Hell; and that when one had once drank of that 
Water, he forgot all he had done in his Life-time, 

The moſt conſiderable Cities, or rather the moſt fa- 
mous, are Corinth, Argos, Lacedemon, &c. Corinth had 
| Inhabitants who were the moſt learned of all Greece, in 
Architecture and Sculpture: It had a Temple dedi- 
cated to Venus, in which lived more than i000 Ladies 


of Pleaſure, extremely handſome, who were conſecrated 


to the Service of the Temple; but as no Body could 
divert himſelf with thoſe Ladies without vaſt Expence, 


hence came the Proverb, Every Body is not allow'd to go 


to Corinth; Argos, was the Capital of the Kingdom of 


Agamennon, Chief of the other Kings of Greece, who 


went to the Siege of Troy. Lacedemon, or Sparta, at 
preſent Miftra, is famous for its antient Republick, 
which ſubjugated almoſt all Greece. Piſa, on the River 
Alphare, is not known under that Name, but is famous 
by that of Olympia, becauſe of the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympian, © F 


of the Sea, which happens there ſeven Times in twenty- 
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Mop ix, ſituated toward one of the Extremities 6f 
Morea, is the Seat of a Jangiac, which is call'd More: 
begi, and the firſt in Rank among the Sangiacs Gf 
Europe. 105 | 


Note, That tho* I moſt commonly give the whote De- 
ſcription of a Country, before I ſpeak of the Iles: 1 
judge it more proper to place here that of Candia, 
and of the other Iſles which depend of Turky. in 
Europe, in the Archipelago, ſince they are ordinarily 
in the ſame Chart, rather than defer it till after the 
Deſcription of the other Parts which are Northward. 


+ Y & 3 


The IsLz of Canv1a, antiently call'd the Kingdom 
of Crete, is famous under that Name in the Fable, for 
having been the Habitation of Jupiter; he brought Eu- 
ropa thither, whom he had ſtolen in Phenicia, and that 
Charmer married afterward Aforius King of the Iſland. 

It is ſituated under the 34 Degree of Latitude, and 
the 53 of Longitude, and may have 75 Leagues in its 
greateſt Extent from Eaſt to Weſt; 25 in its greateſt 
Breadth from South to North; 7 towards Sfachia; and 
only 4 in its leſſer, which makes an Iſthmus between 
two Gulphs; and it may have about 170 Leagues of 
Circuit, | | 

Its Climate is extremely wholeſome and temperate, 
and the Soil very fertile in Corn, Wines, Fruits, and 
Paſtures : If the Inhabitants were not lazy, they could 
make in ſeveral Places two Harveſts of Corn every 
Year ; they are, otherwiſe, more addicted to the Culture 
of the Vine, which produces delicious Wines, red and 
white; they gather a great Quantity of Figs, Pome- 
granates, Oranges, and Citrons, ſome of which are as 
big as the Head of a Man; Laurels, and Myrtle-Trees, 
are as common in the Fields as Briars here. The Inha- 
bitants make very good Oil, and very fine Salt: The 
Paſtures are always cover'd with innumerable. Flocks of 
Oxen and Sheep ; among which there are Rams which 
have their Horns ſtrait. Neither Harts, Wolves, Foxes, 
nor venemous Beaſts are ſeen there, except a Kind of 
Spiders, call'd Phalangium, whoſe Sting is mortal. 

There are no navigable Rivers in Candia, but. only 
large Brooks, as the Almiro and the Iftonia ;, along which 
18 Bund the Tree Leandro, the Wood and Leaves there- 
of is a Poiſon, which renders the Water very dangerous 


in Summer. 


Among its Mountains is ſeen that of P/loriti, call'd 
antiently Mount Ida, like that of Troades. 


Note, That the Candiots are very unpoliſh*d, lazy, and 
Epicures to Exceſs: They are brutiſh in their Paſ- 
ſions, imitating Ju iter their antient King, who left 
all the fair Ladies to krep near him his Ganimedes. 


Note alſo, That the Iſland of Candia had antiently its 
icular Kings; then was govern'd in Form of a 
epublick, which was the beſt civiliz'd of its Time. 
Quintus Metellus, Pompey's Lieutenant, rar 2 it 
for the Romans; afterwards it came into the Power of 
the Emperors of the Eaſt ; then it was given to the 
Duke of Montferrat, who ſold it to the Venetians 
in 1494; who poſſeſs'd it, till the Turks made them- 
\ ſelves Maſters of it in taking the City of Candia, its 
Capital, after a very long Siege. It is a Place very 
Fel fortified, ſituated on the northern Coaſt, and the 
Grand Seignior keeps in it a Sangiac, for the Govern- 
ment of the Iſland, 


Nete again, That ever ſince the Venetians have loſt this 
Iſland, there are few others but Chriſtian Greeks, and 
Mabometans found in it. 1 | 


NEORE PONT. 


The Iſland of NROR ETON, call'd alſo Eubozes, and 
Egripos, by the Turks, was antiently call'd Hellopia, of 
the Name of its People; Chalcis, of that of its capital 
City; and Macra, becauſe it is long and narrow. It 
was antiently a Peninſula, which made Part of Bztia, to 
which it was join'd by a very narrow Iſthmus, which 
was broken by the Violence of the Ebbing and Flowing 


four 


* 


3 


%- 
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The Climate is temperate, the Soil agreeable 
enough, being diverſified with Mountains and Plains: 
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four Hours; for which no 2 Reaſon could be given 
1 E This Prodigy ſerv'd a long while for Subject of 
Medi 


itation to Ariſtotle, and accelerated his Death, ac- 

cording to the Sentiment of ſome Authors; but not by 
precipitating himſelf into it, as falſiy imagin'd by 
others. | 

This Ille is ſituated in the Archipelago, at North by 
Eaſt of Achaia, from which it is ſeparated by a Streight 
call'd Euripe. It is contained between the 49 and 52 Deg. 
of Longitude, under 38 30 Min. of Latitude, and 
extends from South by to North by Weſt, about 
50 Leagues; having 10 or 12 in Breadth, and about 
-120 of Circuit, 

Though it be very ſubject to Earthquakes, it is not- 
withſtanding fertile enough in Corn, Wine, and Oil. 


Note, That this Iſland was for a conſiderable Time in 
the Power of the Emperors of the Eaſt; then the 
Venetians poſſeſs'd it till Mabomet II. conquer'd it 
in 1470, cauſing all the Males above twelve Years of 
Age to be put to Death, 


Note alſo, That before the Coming of the Turks in this 
Iſland, the Inhabitants were part Roman Catholicks, 
and Greets; but ever ſince that Time, the laſt 
are the only Chriſtians to be met with in it. 


The City of Negrepont, antiently call'd Chalcis, is the 
Capital of the Iſle. It is ſituated on the Coaſt over- 
againſt Bætia, with which it has Communication by 
means of a Bridge, made in the ſame Place where the 
Iſthmus was. 


Note, That I'll content myſelf with inſerting, in my 
rticular Deſcription, the other Iſles in the Archipe- 
— of the Dependencies of Greece, becauſe they 
have nothing deſerving our Notice. Their antient 
Names, which are famous in Hiſtory, and in the Me- 
tamorphoſes, being at preſent ſo much chang'd, or at 
leaft disfigur'd, that they are hardly known. 


A more particular Deſcription of Turky in Europe, is 
as follows : 
Romania, or ThRACRE, contains Conſtantinople, Ga- 


lata, Selioræa, Chiourli, Bergas, Adrianople, Philippo- 


poli, Zarnis, Bra, Nicopoli, Maximianopoli, Biſtogna, 
Marogna, Abdera, Enos, Trajanopoli, Caridia, Gallipoli, 
Seftos, Mecha-nova, Rudiſto, Malatia, Stagnata, Siſopoli. 

The Iſland of CN DIA, contains Candia, Canæa, Ret- 
timo, Sitia, Suda, Spina-longa, Paleo-Caſtro, Schino. 

The [and of NecrEpoNT, contains Negrepont, Pro- 
tamo, Gerelto, Cariſto. 

Nes of STALIMENE, Taſſo, Seyro, Dromo, Andro, 
Nia, Paro, Morgo, Stampalia, Sifano, Milo, Cerigo. 
GREECE. 

Maczpox1a, contains Theſſalonica, Zucaria, Empoli, 
Liba- nova, Cavalla, Philippi, Siderocapſa, Ajomana, 
Berræa. 

TuxssALIA, contains Lariſſa, Coniga, Tricala, De- 
metrinda, Armiro, Pbarſalia. ö 

AcHaAla, contains Seuines, Stivis, Aulis, Marathon, 
Megara, Delphos, Lepanthe, Galato, Santa-Maura. 

ALBANIA, contains Aleofio, Scutari, Croya, Antivari, 
Thermidava, Locrida, Albanopoli, Valona, Avoſtoma. 

Epirus, contains Larta, Previza, Baſtia, Orchimo, 
Argiro, Elatria. 

The Mor # A, contains Modon, Corinth, Patras, Mi- 
fiftra, Argos, Coron, Arcadia, Piſa, Torneſe. 


BULGARIA, and SERVIA. 


Theſe two Provinces contain the Country anciently 
call'd Mæſia, except that ir advances leſs towards the 
_ Levant, but the Country of the Tartares Dobruſe, be- 

ing join'd to the firſt, makes it to extend as far as the 
Black Sea; ſo that theſe two Provinces take up a Space 
which has near 180 Leagues of Extent from 
' Wet, from the Coaſts of that Sea to the River Drine, 
which ſeparates Servia from Boſnia; and extends in 
Breadth between the Danube, with which they confine 
Northward, and the Mountains which ſeparate them 
Southward from Romania, and Greece, ſometimes of 25 
Leagues of 30, and even of 50, towards the Nifſawa, 
which runs in Servia. 
85 3 
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It is very fertile, but it remains very often uncultivated, 
becauſe the Turks raviſh from the poor Country Peo- 
le, the Fruit of their Labour and Induſtry : Notwith- 
ſanding which one may live very cheap in that Coun. 
try, becauſe they have Abundance of Cattle and Fowls; 
but the Bread is very diſagreeable, becauſe often bak'd 
under the Aſhes. | 
The moſt remarkable Rivers of thoſe Provinces are 
the Save, which receives the Drine ; the Morave, which 
receives the Niſſawa ; the Iſta, &c. which all diſem- 
bogue into the Danube, which ſerve for Bounds to the 
whole Country Northward, 


Note, That the People, particularly the Servians, are 
cruel, Thieves, and Drunkards; they ſteal Children, 
whom they ſell impudently to the Turks, for infamous 
Uſes: The Bulgarians are more human; and both 
are very courageous. 


Note alſo, That thefe Provinces had once their Kings, 
or particular Princes, who were very powerful: 
Thoſe of Servia were call'd Deſpote, and the laſt was 
Stephen, who was alſo Deſpote, or King of Boſnia, 
Mahomet II. after he had debauched his Wife, fur. 

rized him, and had him put to Death : By that 
— the Barbarian Emperor became Maſter of thoſe 


Provinces, which depend at preſent of the Beglerh 
of Rumelia. : * 


The City of Sop nv, is the Capital of Bulgaria: It is 
ſituated in a large Plain, on the Road from Conſtantinople 
to Vienna. | 1 

SAMANDRIA, was once the Capital of Servia, but it 
is at preſent half ruinated; and BELORA DE, on the Da- 
nube, paſſes for the Capital of that Province. 


Note, That the Inhabitants of the Cities follow moſt of 
them the Religion of the Greeks : The Mabometans, 
who are in a very ſmall Number, live in the Boroughs 
and Villages: The Catholicks, who may be to the 

Number of 25 or 30,000, are very miſerable : And 
the Fews, who ingroſs to themſelves the whole Com- 
merce of the Country, have ſeveral Synagogues in it. 


A more particular Deſcription of Bulgaria, and Ser- 
via, is as follows: 

Burlo ARIA, contains Sophia, Dragoman, Fetinas, 
Bill, Siliftry, Nigeboli, Tirnova, Raſgrod, Roſſi, Paſargia, 
Tatracan, Doroſtero, Axiopoli, Dionifiopoli, Provas, Me- 
ſembria, Varne, Cavarne, Momgalia, Minſtenge, Tomi, 
Drimago, Croſone. 

SgRVIA, contains Belgrade, Sabatz, Orach, Belina, 
Zenobicz, Fochia, Janiſabar, Priſtino, Novobardo, Sia- 
brino, Stratoria, Santoſaba, Nice, Precopia, Crattove, 
Yagodna, Semandria, Colubas, Novigrad, Fflan, Viddina, 
Chiprovax, Bercoviza, Pirot, | 


Bosx 1A, EscLAvoNIA, CROATIA, and DALMATIA. 


Theſe Provinces was antiently compriſed under the 
ſole Name of hyria, call'd ſince Sclavonia. 

They take up the Extent of Country which is from 
the Frontiers of Carniole, towards 38 Deg. 30 Min. of 
Longitude, as far as to 44 Deg. and from the 42 Deg. 
40 Min. of Latitude, to 46 Deg. 40 Min. has in its 
greateſt Length, from Eaſt to Weſt, about 80 Leagues; 
and 65 from South to North. 

They confine Northward with Hungary; Eaſtward 
with Servia, and Albania; Southward with the Gulph 
of Venice; Weſtward with Carniole, and the County 
of Cilley. | Obs ts 

The Climate is mild, and temperate ; the Soil, tho 
full of Mountains, very fertile in Corn, Wine, Fruits, 
and Paſture, where is fed a great Number of Cattle, 
but thoſe very lean. Mines of Gold, Silver, and other 
Metals, are found in them. | 

The moſt conſiderable Rivers of theſe Provinces are 
the Drave, the Save, the Drine, the Boſſena, or Boſna, 
the Unna, and the Kulp. or 

Though Authors have ſpoke variduſly of the Diviſion 
of theſe Provinces; to follow the moſt modern Opinion, 
I'll ſay that Beſuia is Eaſtward, or rather in the *. 
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in the Neighbourhood of the River Bofſina, between the 
Save and Dalmatia ; Eſclavonia is Northward between 
the Drave and the Save; Croatia is Weſtward, in the 
Neigbourhood of the Unne and Kulp; and Dalmatia is 
Southward along the Gulph of Venice, containing 
in its Extent the Territories of the Republick of 


| Raguſa. 


When Boſnia had its own particular Kings, Jayla was 
their Place of Reſidence; but at preſent the Capital of 
that Province is Boſne-Serayo, ſituated on the River of 
the ſame Name, tho” the Beglierbeg reſides commonly at 
Bagnaluca, Frontier of Dalmatia. 

PosEGA, is the moſt conſiderable of the Cities, the 
Grand Seignior is Maſter of in Eſclavonia, and is the 
Capital of a County. 

W1niTz, or Bicinon, is the Capital of thoſe he 
holds in Croatia ; and Scardond was the moſt remarkable 
of thoſe he holds in Dalmatia, but it is at preſent almoſt 
ruinated. 

Racvusa, an Archiepiſcopal City, is the Capital of 
its Republick ; the Turks call it Dobroniſſa, and it paſſes 
for the richeſt, moſt trading, and beſt peopled of thoſe 
Parts. 


Note, That all the People of thoſe Provinces, are na- 


turally warlike; but moſt of them are addicted to 
Thieving and Drinking. 


Note alſo, That Boſnia, as I have already obſerv*d, had 
antiently its own Kings, or Deſpotes, beſides the Beg- 
lerbeg of Boſnia, and the Sangiacks, who govern all 
the Grand Seignior poſſeſs in thoſe Parts; the Yene- 
tians, who are Maſters of almoſt all the Coaſts of Dal- 
matia, keep in it a general Proveditor, and other Of- 
ficers. The Republick of Raguſa, which is tribu- 
tary of the Turk, is govern'd by its Rector, who is 
changed every Month. 


Note again, That the Catholick Religion is the moſt fol- 
lowed” in thoſe Provinces. The Greeks and Mabome- 
tans have alſo their Partiſans, and there is a Liberty of 
Conſcience for every Body. 


A more particular Deſcription of thoſe Provinces is as 


follows : 


Bosx 14, contains Boſnia-Serayo, Zunick, Jadra, Quor- 
nick, Uranduck, Bragnaluca, Jaicza, Tinina, Zelinaza, 
Verboſania, Cernirza, Ternovizza. 

The Turkiſh EscLavonia, contains Poſega, Dowa- 
hacz, Geradiſkia, Faſſenocz, Sopplonka, Soppia, Zanko, 
Valkowar, Ponmonſter, Petrovitha, Ratcha. 

The Turkiſh CRoaTl1a, contains Wikits, Caſtonovitz, 
Uduina, Lira, Dublicza, Nowogradeck, Dobranim, Ka- 
mengrad, Sternizza, Obroazo, Suonigrad. 

The Turkiſb DALMAT14, contains Scardone, Sdrigna, 
La Uragna, Sfiigna, Moſtar, Narenza, Antivari, Tre- 
bigna, Dulcigno. | 

The Republick of Racusa, contains Regaſa, Arch. 
Stagno, Sabioncello. 


Turkiſþ HunGary. 


This Part of Hungary, which I call Turkiſh or Maho- 
metan, is the whole Extent the Grand Seignior poſſeſſes in 
that Kingdom, which includes almoſt all that's called 
Lower Hungary, except the moſt weſtern Part, which 
belongs to the Queen of Hungary. 

It exrends at preſent from the Confluent of the Save 
with the Danube, about the '45 Deg. 20 Min. of Lati- 
tude, to the 48. Its greateſt Length is from Kaniſe, un- 
der the 39 Deg. 30 Min. of Longitude, to the 46. 30 
Min. toward Yalachia; ſo that this Part, which is the 
Heart of Hungary, has very near 110 Leagues in its 
un Extent from Eaſt to Weſt; and more than 56 

rom South to North. 


It confines Eaſtward with Tranfilvania; Southward 


with Servia, and Eſclavonia; Weſtward with the Chri- 
tian Hungary, by a Line drawn from the Lake Balaton, 
to Newhauſel ; and again Northward by another Line 
drawn from the ſame City to Agria, and from thence 
to Waradin in Tranſilvania. ky 

I have obſerved. already that the Climate of Hungary 
5 unwholſome, particularly in this Part. The Waters 
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are very bad to drink, ſo that Foreigners never fail fal- 
ling ſick, and be preſently full of a Vermin peculiar to 
thar Country. 8 | | | | 
The Soil is very fertile in Wheat, delicious Wines; 
and Paſture, It abounds in Cattle, eſpecially Oxen. - 
Harts, wild Boars, Hares, Pheaſants, Partridges, and 
all Sorts of Game, are ſo common there, that the Pea- 
ſants make their common Meals of it. It has fo great a 


Plenty of Fiſh, particularly in the Teſs, that 1000 Carps 
are fold for a Ducat, which is about four Skillings of 


Engliſh Money; and ſometimes the Fiſhermen are forc*d 


to throw them back into the Water, or to give them to 
Hogs which are fatten'd with them. Mines of Gold, 
Silver, 7 Iron, Antimony, Sc. are found 
in it; in a Word, it is one of the moſt fertile Countries * 
of Europe. 6 

The moſt remarkable of its Rivers are the Danube, 
the Save, the Mariſh, Teiſs, or Tibiſc, Sawiſch, 


. Temes, &c. 


The Turkiſh Hungary, is divided into four Begliely- 
wicks : The firſt is that of Buda, which is the biggeſt: 
The ſecond that of Temeſwar, Eaſtward: The others 
are of a ſtill lefſer Extent than this, which are that of 
Kaniſe, Weſtward; and that of Agria, Northward. 

Bupa, or OrrEN, on the Danube; TREMESwWAR, 
on the Temes; Kanisz, near the Sale; and Acr1a, 
on the Eger, are the Capitals of their Begherbywicks. 


Note, That beſides the Beglierbegs, appointed for the Go- 
vernment of theſe Provinces, there are Moulacadis in 
the great Cities, and Cadis in the leſſer, who are above 
the Sangiacts for the Adminiſtration of Juſtice. There 
is beſides a Teſſtadar in each Province, who is like a 
Cuſtos Rotulorum in England. Theſe Officers; and 
ſome others of the ſame Sort, compoſe the Divan, 
or Council, in which are determin'd all the Affairs of 
the Province, where the Beglerberg preſides. 


Note alſo, That the Catholick Religion is profeſs'd pub- 
lickly in the Turkiſh Hungary, and that but very few 
Greeks are found in it; but there are Lutberans and 
Calviniſts who paſs among the Catbolicts under the 
Name of Chriſtians, moſt of thoſe in the Government, 
and all the Soldiers are Mahometans. The Jews have 
alſo ſome Synagogues, particularly in the Royal Cities. 


The Countries tributary of the Turk. 


The Countries included between the Danube and the 
Niefter, from the Kingdom of Hungary to the Black Sea, 
were known antiently under the Name of Dacia; there- 
fore it included Tranſilvania, Valachia, Moldavia, and 
Beſſarabia, 

Theſe Provinces were a long while ſubje&t to the 
Kings of Hungary, and to thoſe of Poland, who uſed to 
ſend thither, Vaivodes, 1. e. Governors, or Viceroys, 
But theſe Yaivodes having revolted againſt their Sove- 
reigns, and being not ſtrong enough to maintain a War 


- againſt them, were forced to put themſelves under the Pro- 


tection of the Twrk, and become his tributary ; ſo that 
at preſent he uſes them as he pleaſes. 


VALACHIA, 


This Province was antiently called Flaccia, of the 
Name of Flaccus, ſent into it by the Emperor Trajan, 
with a Colony of 30,000 Men to till the Ground. It 
uſed to furniſh the Roman Army with a great Quantity 
of Proviſion, during the War againſt the Scythians and 
Sarmatians. | 

It extends from Eaſt to Weſt more than go Leagues, 
and from South to North more than 50 ; but not ev 
where, becauſe its Figure is very near that of a. ſpherical 
Triangle. g IY 

It confines Northward with Moldavia z Southward 
and Eaſtward with the Danube; and Weſtward with 
Tranſilvania. 1 

The Climate is very temperate; the Soil abounds in 
Corn, Wine, Fruit, and all that's neceſſary for Life. 
It has in ſeveral Parts very thick Foreſts; it feeds a great 
Quantity of fine Horſes, Oxen, and Sheep, which are 
ſent in great Flocks to moſt Parts of Europe. It has 


Mines of all Sorts of Metals; and the Inhabitants 
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carry on a great Commerce of Leather with Muſcoty, 
and Poland. | 

Its principal Rivers ate the Aluta, Teleſch, Falonicza, 
and Miſſovo, which run of a Courſe almoſt parallel, to 
diſembogue afterwards into the Danubs. 


Note, That the Palachians are govern'd by a Vaivode, 
whom the Grand Seignior chuſes, or accepts, if he 
pleaſes him; but whom he depoſes when he ſuſ- 

him. 


The City of Tergowiſt, ſituated on the River Jalo- 
nikza, is the Capital of the Province, and the Seat of the 
Vai vode. 

Note, That the Inhabitants profeſs the Greet Religion, 
and acknowledge the Patriarch of Conſtant inople. 


Mor p AVIA. 


This Province borrows its Name from one of its 

Rivers. It extends from Eaſt to Weſt more than go 
and from South to North about 70. 

It confines Northward with the Niger, which parts 
it from Podolia; Eaſtward with the Black Sea, and the 
Danube; Southward with the ſame River, and the Serih, 
or Miſſovo; and Weſtward with Yalachia and Tranfilva- 
nia, from which it is ſeparated by the Mount Hæmus. 

The Climate is very wholſome, and the Soil fertile in 
all that one can deſire. It feeds the fineſt and beſt 
Horſes of Europe; its Plains are diverſified with Moun- 
tains, Valleys, and Rivers, which render the Province 
very agreeable, The Soil of Beſſarabia is very marſhy, 
tho' very well inhabited. 

The moſt remarkable of its Rivers are the Pruth, the 
Miſſovo which receives the Bardalach, and diſembogues 
like the firſt into the Danube, which confines with that 
Province at South by Eaſt, and paſſes in Beſſarabia, 
where are all its Mouths. 

MoLpavia is divided into two Parts, the moſt con- 
ſiderable thereof, which is Weſtward, retains the ſame 
Name; and the other, which is not a Quarter ſo large, 
is called Beſſarabia. 


Note, That Moldavia is govern'd by a Vaivode, who is 
tributary of the Turk ; - Beſſarabia, inhabited by the 
Tartars of Bugiac, are entirely under his Domina- 
tion. 


The City of Socx ow, is the Capital of this Province, 
and the Seat of the Vaivode, who ſtiles himſelf Lord of 
Moldavia. It is fituated Northward on the River 
Sereth. 


Note, That the Moldavians are like the Valacbians, 
Chriſtians after the Manner of the Greeks. 


LiTTLE TarTaRy. 


This Country called Little Tartary, contains what was 
antiently called Little Scythia, which was inhabited by 
the Tauro Scythians, the Nomades, Tanaites, and ſeveral 
other People. It is called Litile Tartary to diſtinguiſh 
it from the Great, which is in Aa, whence came the 
People who inhabit it at preſent. 

It extends between the 57 and 75 Deg. of Longitude, 
from the 47 Deg. of Latitude che Peninſula of Crimea 
included) to the 53; ſo that it has more than 300 
Leagues from South by Weſt, to North by Eaſt ; 40 
or 50 from North to South, without including the Crim, 
which may have 48 Leagues beſides on the ſame Side, 
and about 70 from Eaſt to Weſt. 


It is compriſed between the Nieper, and little Don, 


which ſeparates it in Part from Muſcovy, with which it 


confines Northward and Eaſtward ; Southward with the 
Tanais, or Great Don, the Sea Delle Zabach, and the 
Black Sea; and Weſtward with the Nieper, and the 
Mountains, which it from Poland. 

Ihe Climate of ee tho* temperate enough, 
1s not very wholſome. The Soil is very extraordinary 
in its Qualities, conſidering its ſmall Extent ; for in 
ſome Places it is fertile in Corn, Millet, Wine, and 
Fruit; in others very marſhy, and full of Paſtures, 
which feed a great Number of Cattle; and in others 
it is uncultivated, and full of Sand. Wood is very ſcarce, 
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except in the Peninſula, where are found fine Foreſts, full 
of wild Boars, Hares, and other Game. Its 
Mountains have Mines of Gold, Silver, and Iron: Its 
Rivers full of delicious Fiſh, tho' the Waters are bitter, 
and not good to drink. 

The moſt conſiderable of its Rivers, are the Nieper, 
or Boriſthenes, and the Great and Little Don. 

This Country is divided, as I have already obſerved, 
into two Parts, one whereof is Northward, between the 
Nieper, and the Little Don; the other is the Peninſula, 
called Krimea. The firſt is almoſt deſart, being inhabit- 
ed but by the Tartars Nagais, who build their Houſes 
or Huts, in the Places which they judge moſt comme. 
dious ; fo that very few Cities are found in it, except to- 
wards the Coaſts of the Black Sea, and that of Della 
Jabache. The Krimed, called antiently Taurick Cherſo- 
neſus, is far better inhabited, and contains ſeveral pre 
large Cities. The Inhabitants dug once a very deep Ditch, 
on the Iſthmus, which joins it to the Main Land, whence 
it was called Precop, in the Language of the Country, 


Note, That the Inhabitants of this Country are very 
ſtrong, and capable to ſupport Hunger, Thirſt, and 
all Sorts of Fatigues. They are free, and fincere among 
themſelves ; but thieviſh, and cruel towards Foreigners, 
particularly their Enemies : They are jealous to Extra- 
vagancy, and lewd to Exceſs. They eat commonly 
Horſe Fleſh, half raw, and often to bake it in their Man- 
ner, they put it by Pieces under the Saddle of their 
Horſes, which they ſpur on till they be all in a Sweat, 
then they leave it for ſome Time to ſtew, after the 
Horſe is ſtopp'd, they take it out and eat it. They 
alſo drink the Blood of their Horſes, and the Milk 


of their Mares. They are very courageous, and love 
nothing more than War, 


Note alſo, That the Little Tartary is govern'd by an 
Emperor, commonly called Cham. He is under the 
Protection of the Grand Seignior, who ſends him a 
Standard for a Mark of his Sovereignty. During the 
Reign of a Cham, his ſublime Highneſs keeps, as in 
Hoſtage, him who is to ſucceed, whom call 
Galga, and who is commonly the Son, or Brother of 
the Cham. The Turk poſſeſſes Part of the Krimea, 

where he keeps a Beglerbeg, in the City of Cafa, 
which is the moſt important Place 6f that Province. 
He holds, beſides, that Part of Podolia, or Ukrania, 
which is between the Beſſarabia, and Boriſthenes, and 

inhabited by the Tartars of Oczakow. He is Maſter 
of the City of Azoph, or Tane, ſituated in an Iſland 
made by the Don, near its Mouth ; and that of Tha- 
min, ſituated in Aa on the Streight of Caßa. 
Theſe two Cities are of great Importance, and have 
each a Sangiack, depending of the Beglerbeg of 
Caffa. © 
The Capital of Little Tartary, is CRIu, from which 
the Peninſula in which it is ſituated, borrows its Name. 

The Cham reſides either there, or at Bacca-Serayo, ſitu- 

ated in the Middle of the Krimee. Caffa, where the 


Beglerbeg reſides, is ſituated on the eaſtern Coaſt, bath- 
ed by the Black Sea, | 


Note, That moſt of the Little Tartars follow the Dreams 
of Mabomet. There are found among them ſe- 
veral Greek Chriſtians, and Armenians, who have their 
Metropolitan, and icular Churches ; alſo a great 
Number of Catholicks, who are of Halian Origin. 


A more particular Deſcription of all theſe Provinces, | 
is as follows: 


The Turkiſh HuxoAR x, (between the Danube, and 
the Drave) contains Buda, Beg. Vicegrad, Sirigonia, 


Abe Royal, Vazzon, Kapuſt, Kaniſe, Beg. Zerdabet, 


Zigeth, Ozora, Cinq Egliſes, Mobacz. ; 

Between the DAN uE and the T's1sc, Aria, Beg. 
Nana, Novigrad, Newhouſel, Vacia, Katha, Zolnock, 
Colocza, Bathmunſter, Seged, Batha, Peſth. 

Between the T1p1sc and the MARISscRH, Czongrad, 
Beckim, Turtur, S. Andri, Giula, Warſan, S. Job, Naz, 
Danbchaz, Silmos, Oſtroi do. | 

Between the Max 1scn and the DanuBE, * 
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Beg. Gala, Chonad, Sarad, Lippa, Sidowar, Mogſanit, 
Haran, Karanſebes, Meſoſanlo, Erſanlo, Zeverin, Butozin, 
Beczkerk. | 
WALACHIA, contains Tergowiſt, Braſkow, Brailow, 
Olten, Falonicza, Dembronitza, Arſim, Orſova. 

The LiTTLe TarTaARy, contains Aſoph, Manitz, 
Monaſter, Stekoluk, Sternitza, Oczakow, Korkuby. 

The CriMEA, contains Crim, Bacca Sarayo, Precop, 
Manſeup, Kercy, Caffa, Beg. Balaclava. | 

In Asra, Thaman, Temroch. 


Note, That from Europe, I'll paſs into Afia, which is 
the moſt Eaſtern, and the moſt extended of the Parts 
the antient World, or our Continent, is compos'd of ; 
choſen by a ſpecial Favour, by the Author of Nature, 
for the Creation of the firſt Man. It has been the 
Laboratory (if I may uſe that Expreſſion) where he 
has formed all his other Works : It has the Advan- 
tage of having ſerved as a ſacred Temple, where 
the Almighty has pronounced his Oracles: It has fur- 
niſh*d the Matter on, which he himſelf printed the 
ſacred Characters of his divine Commandments, to 
give them to Moſes: And it had the Glory to witneſs 
the Birth of the Saviour of the World; to have poſ- 
ſeſſed his divine Preſence during the whole N of 
his mortal Life; having been as a new Temple, where 
he has accompliſh'd the Myſteries of our Redemption, 
after he had inſtituted thoſe of the true Religion. 

Pl ſay more, that it is from Aſia all the Colonies 
which have peopled the other Parts of the World 
have been taken; that it has been the Seat of the moſt 
antient and moſt powerful Monarchies of the Earth: 
For after the Deluge, it ſaw the Beginning of the 
Empire of the Afyrians by Belus, or Ninus, which 
continued as far as Sardanapalus : It paſſed afterwards 
to the Medes by Arbaces, as far as Aftyages; to the 
Perſians by Cyrus, as far as Darius; and to the 
Greeks by Alexander the Great, The Parthians eſta- 
bliſhed there likewiſe a very flouriſhing Empire, which 
ended under Alexander Severus, and paſſed to the Per- 
fians, till it was ſwallow'd by the Turks and Saracens. 


Note alſo, That Chriſtianity, Mahometaniſm, and Paga- 
ganiſm, are the three reigning Religions in Afia. — 
Chriſtianity, is divided into eleven Sects, which the 
Catholick Church call Sch:/matical; viz. 1. Of the 
Greeks, 2. Of the Ruſſians; 3. Of the Georgians , 
4. Of the Syrians; g. Of the Jacobites; 6. Of the 

Armenians; 7. Of the Neſtorians; 8. Of the Cophts, 
or Egyptians; 9. Of the Abyſſies, or Abyſſinians ; 10. 
Of the Maronites; and 11. Of St. Thomas : Theſe 

two laſt acknowledge, at preſent, the Roman Church. 
— The Greek, is the Religion of the Natives of Part 


of Turky in Afia, whoſe Patriarch is that of Conſtanti- 


nople.— The Ruſſian, is profeſſed in the Dependencies 
of that Empire, whoſe Patriarch reſides at Moſcow. 
| — The Georgian, is the Religion of the People of Min- 
grelia, who have their own Patriarch. —The Syrian, 
extends in Syria, or Seriſtan, which is a Province of 
Turky in Afia, whoſe Patriarch is that of Antioch, re- 
fiding at Damaſcus —That of the Jacobites is in the 
Diarbeck, or Meſopotamia, and in the Holy Land, un- 
der two Patriarchs ; one reſiding at Caracmid, who 
ſtiles himſelf Patriarch of Antioch ; and the other at 
. Jeruſalem, for the Holy Land. —That of the Armenians, 
is profeſſed in both Armenia s, under two Patriarchs, 
one for the great, and the other for the /i/tle Armenia. 
— That of the Cophts, is in Egypt, whoſe Patriarch 
is that of Alexandria, reſiding at Cairo. That of the 
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of Arabia; and is the reigning one of Turky in Alfa, 
of Perfia, of the Mogul, of the weſtern Parts of the 
great Tartary, of the northern Part of the Peninſula 
of India, this Side the River Ganges, of the Maldive 
Ifands, and of moſt of the es of Sunda, and of the 
Molucca g. | 

Among the Pagan Sects, that of the Paris was an- 
tiently the reigning Religion of Perſia; but ever ſince 
Mahometaniſm has gain'd the Aſcendancy, there are 
but few of the Natives who profeſs it, ſome of whom 
have ſettled on the Coaſts of the Mogul, near Perfia, 
and in ſome Places of the Peninſula of India, this Side 
the River Ganges.—The Religion of the Brachmans, 
was once the only one of all Indeſtan, and of the Penin- 
ſula, this Side the River Ganges; and ſince Mabome- 
taniſm has been eſtabliſhed in thoſe Countries, it is yet 
the moſt followed Religion, and moſt general of the 
Natives of the Dominions of the Mogul, and of the 
Mabometan States of the Peninſula of India, this Side 
Ganges; is the reigning one in the other Dominions 
of the ſame Peninſula, and in thoſe of the Rayas of 
Indoſtan, who have maintain'd themſelves againſt the 
Mogul.—The Religion of Julaio, is the particular Re- 
ligion of Men of Letters in China, that of the 
Court,—The Religion of the Laura, is alſo profeſſed 
no where but in China.—That of the Lamas, which 
has ſome Remains of Chriſtianity, is the Religion of all 
the Regions of Tartary, near China, as of the Thibet, 
of Tangu, Kin, and has been introduced in China by 
the Conquelt the Tartars have made of that Country. 
— 'Fudaiſm is alſo profeſſed throughout all Aa, but 
is ſubject to the three others abovementioned. 


Note again, That Aa has ſix general Languages, and 
five particular Ones. | 
Among the general Languages, three are natural to 
it, viz. the Arabick, Tartarian, and Chineſe ; and three 
foreign, which it borrows from Europe, viz. the Greek, 
Latin, and Leutonick, | 
The five particular Languages, are the Japaneſe, 
the Armenian, the Guzarate, Malabar, and Malayan, 
— The Japaneſe is the only one of the Inhabitants of 
Japan, without any Mixture of foreign Languages. 
— The Armenian, is very much in Uſe for the Com- 
merce in Turky, and Perſia.— The Guzarate, Malabar, 
and Malayan, have their Courſe on the Coaſts of India, 
and in the neighbouring Iſlands ; icularly the Ma- 
layan, which is eſteemed the moiſt beautiful and ele- 
gant of the Eaſt-India. n 


ASI A. 


As1a, extends from the 64 Degree of Longitude, at 
the Iſthmus of Sues, as far as the 184, or 194, ac- 
cording to the modern Geographers ; and from the firſt 
Degree of Latitude, to the 7 +, without including the 
Iſles depending thereof; and which extends, Southward, 
as far as to the 11 Degree of meridional Latitude; ſo 
that it has, from Faſt to Weſt, 2120 Leagues; and in 
its greateſt Extent, from South to North, about 1400 
Leagues: Whereby it is ſeen, that it takes up a great 
Part of the Torrid Zone, all the Northern Temperate, and 
advances five Degrees in the Frigid. 

It confines Northward with the Northern Ocean; Eaſt- 
ward with the Sea of the Kaimachites, and that of China; 
Southward with the Indian, and Arabian Sea; and Weſt- 
ward with the Red Sea, the Iſthmus of Sues, the Archi- 


Abyſſmes, is that of the Dependencies of the Empire of pelago, the Sea of Marmara, the Black Sea, the Sea of 


the ſame Name.—That ofthe Neſftorians, extends in the 


Erzerum, or Aſſyria, in the Diarbeck, the Gerack, or 
antient Chaldæa, and in ſome Provinces of Pera, un- 


der the Patriarch of Moſul, which is the antient Ni- 


niveb; this Set was once the moſt extended. A- 
mong all theſe Schiſmatical Sects, there are but the 
Ruſſian, Abyſſinian, and Georgian, which are profeſſed 
by Sovereign Princes; the others being moſt of them 
ſubject to the Mabometan Princes, in whoſe Domi- 

_ - nions they are profeſſed, | 
The Mabometaniſm in Afia, is almoſt the ſole Religion 


Delle Zabach, with Part of the Don, and a Line drawn 
from its moſt eaſtern Curvature to the Gulph, which is 
between the Mouth of the River Oby, and the Streight 
of Weigatz, in the Icy Sea. | 
I'll divide Aa into fix principal Parts, which are 
Turky in Alia, Perſia, India, China, Great Tartary, and 
the Ves depending thereof: The firſt four are found 
Southward, in this Order, going from Weſt to Eaſt ; 
the fifth is ſituated Northward of them; and the [ſes 
are diſperſed in the Ocean, into five principal Cantons, 
viz. the Iſles of Japan, the Philippine Illes, * Mo- 
| ; ucca's, 
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lucca*s, the Iles of Sunda, and the Maldives z to which 
Fl add the Iſle of Ceylon. = | 


Tonk xv in As 14. 


This State contains the whole Tract of Land, which 
the Grand Seignior poſſeſſes in that Part of the World. 

It extends from 12 Deg. 30 Min. of Latitude, to 
the 45; and from 55 of Longitude, to the 95: So 
that it tak 
North; and more than 450 in its greateſt Extent from 
Eaſt to Weſt, either in the Northern or Southern Part. 

It confines Northward with the Black Sea, and Geor- 
gia; Eaſtward with Perſia, and the Gulph of Ormus , 
Southward with the Arabian Sea, and the Streight of 
Babelmandel; and Weſtward with the Red Sea, the 
Iſthmus of Suxs, the Mediterranean, the Archipelago, and 
the Sea of Marmara. 

Neither the Climate, nor the Soil, are of an equal 
Temperature ; for in the northern Part, which contains 
Natolia, Souria, Diarbekir, Armenia, or Turcomania, 
and ſome Part of Georgia; the Climate is very tempe- 
rate, and the Soil produces all that's neceſſary for Lite, 
as Wheat, Barley, Fruits, Cotton, and in ſome Places 
excellent Wines, and Saffron in Abundance. It has very 
fine Paſtures, which feed a great Number of Horſes, 
and white Goats, whoſe Hairs are as ſoft as Silk. Mines 
of Silver, Copper, Iron, and Allum, are found in it; 
alſo Cryſtal, Orpiment, and the Loadſtone, from which 
the City of Magngſia has borrow'd its Name. In its 
ſouthern Part (including the two Arabia's, though the 
Turk poſſeſſes but a ſmall Part of them) the Climate is 


_ - ſometimes fo exceſſive hot, that if it was not for the 


Dew, which falls every Night, and temperates the Heat, 
it would be almoſt inſupportable: The greateſt Part of 
the Soil is ſandy, uncultivated, and that which produces 
enough to ſupply the Wants of the Inhabitants, except 
in the Neighbourhood of Rivers which are very ſcarce, 
and towards the Sea, where it is leſs ſterile, it produces 
Barley, Oranges, Lemons, Pears, Apples, &c. It a- 
bounds with Honey and Wax, with Palm-Trees which 
bear Dates, and others which produce Caſſia, Cinnamon, 
Olibanum, Myrrh, and other Aromaticks; very good 
Horſes are found in it, and large Sheep, whoſe Tail 
often weighs 25 Pounds; beautiful ortental Pearls are 
fiſhed on the Coaſts of the Gulph of Balfora, particu- 
larly in the Neighbourhood of the Iſland Baburin, and 
Coral in ſeveral Places. It is ſuppoſed to have Mines 
of Gold, becauſe the Magi came to offer ſome to Jeſus 
Chrif, a little after his Birth. 

The molt remarkable of its Rivers are the Tygris, 
and Eupbrates, ſo famous in the ſacred Scripture, which 
are both in the Mount Ararat in Armenia; the laſt 
runs firſt from Eaſt to Weſt ; then after it has 
through the City of Erzerum, turns its Courſe South- 
ward, parting Natolia from Armenia, and Souria from 
Diarbect, after it has join'd the Tygris below Bagdad; 
then having ran together 40 or 50 Leagues, they muſt 
part, according to the Deſcription given in the ſacred 
Text, which places the Garden of Eden Eaſtward of the 
common Canal of thoſe two Rivers. 


Note, That the Inhabitants of the northern Part are 
rough, ignorant, and lazy; loving nothing but good 
Chear, and ſenſual Pleaſures, which they ſearch a- 
mong both Sexes indifferently ; they are extremely 
jealous of their Wives, and cruel to their Slaves ; 
The Arabians are ingenious, induſtrious, and crafty ; 
they cultivate the Land, and feed a great Number of 
Cattle and Camels, but they are great Thieves ; and 
Travellers are obliged to march always in a nume- 
rous Company for fear of being plunder'd. 


Note allo, That the Grand Seignior governs the greateſt 
Part of theſe Countries, by Means of his Beglerbegs, 
who have under them ſeveral Sangiacks, and Tima- 
riots. Some Princes in Georgia, and Arabia, are tri- 


butary to him ; others have maintain'd their Liberty, 
in Spite of his formidable Power, 


ote again, That Part of theſe People follow the Dreams 
of Mahomet, and the other is divided into feveral 
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es up about 325 Leagues from South to 


paſſed ' 


Sorts of Religions ; for there_are found among then 
Jews, and Greek Chriſtians of different Sects, the 
principal whereof are thoſe of the Melchites, Neſto- 
rians, Dioſcorians, Armenians, Jacobites, and Maro. 
nites, —The firſt, who are in greater Number than 
any of the others, have three Patriarchs beſides that 
of Conſtantinople, viz. that of Alexandria, that of An- 
tioch, who reſides at Damaſcus, and that of Bethlehem. 
— The Armenians have two, one reſiding in the Con- 
vent of Ecmeaſin in Georgia, and the other at Sit, in 
Aladulia. —The Jacobites have one, who reſides at 
Caracmit in the Diarbeck. 


NATOLIA. 


NarToL14a, called antiently Leſſer Alia, is a great Pe- 
ninſula, which advances between the Mediterranean and 
the Black Sea, as far as the Archipelago, and the Sea of 
Marmara. 

It was once divided into ſeveral Kingdoms, or Pro- 
vinces ; Cappadocia, Galatia, Licaonia, and Pifidia, were 
placed towards the Middle ; Bythinia, Paphlagonia, and 
the Kingdom of Pontus, towards the Black Sea; the 
leſſer Armenia, Weſtward of the Euphrates ;, Cilicia, 
Pamphilia, Carbalia, Iſauria, and Lia, towards the 
Mediterranean; Caria, Dorida, Lydia, Tonia, olida, 
the greater and leſſer Phrygia, the greater and leſſer 
Myſia and Troades, on the Archipelago : All theſe King- 
doms, or Provinces are again divided into ſeveral others, 
which are diſtinguiſhed in the Charts of the antient 
Geography ; what I ſay of it, is only for the Intelligence 
of thoſe Charts, and of the antient Authors. 

At preſent it is divided into four principal Parts, the 
moſt Weſtern whereof, and the greater, retains ſtill the 
Name of Natolia; the three others are Caramania, A. 
maſia, and Aladulia. 

The particular Natolia takes up almoſt half of the 
Peninſulas extending from the River Caſalmach, on the 
Black Sea, on the Sea of Marmara, on the Archipelago, 
and on the Mediterranean, as far as the Coaſt whick is 
between the Iſland of Rhodes and Xanthe ; whence draw- 
ing a Line at the Mouth of the Caſalmach, we'll part 
it from Caramania and Amaia, Aladulia is Eaſtward, 
between the Euphrates and Caramania. | | 

The moſt remarkable of its Rivers, are the Meander, 
at preſent Madre ; Ayala, otherwiſe Sangar; and Oima- 
giuth, or CEhy. 

The City of CyiuTace, ſituated on the River 4- 
ala, is the Capital of this Province, and the Seat of a 
Beglerbeg. Burſa, which is Weſtward of it, was the 
Seat of the Turkiſh Emperors before they had taken Con- 
ſtantinople. From thence drawing towards the Archipe- 
lago, are found the Ruins of the antient Troy, antiently 
ſo famous, and ſo often celebrated by Homer and Virgil 
in their Verſes. Following the Coaſt, Southward, is 
found Smyrna, at preſent 1ſmir, a very famous City for 
the Reſort of Merchants who trade in the Levant. Ad- 
vancing ſtill farther, is ſeen the antient City of Epheſus, 
ſo well known by the Epiſtles of St. Paul; and in An- 
tiquity, for the famous Temple of Diana, which was 
burnt by the extravagant Eraſtrates, to perpetuate his 
Memory to Poſterity. | 

CaRAMANIA, takes up almoſt all the Coaſts of the 
Mediterranean, between Natolia, and Aladulia: It is 
traverſed from Weſt to Eaſt by Mount Taurus, which 
begins in it. 

Its Rivers, Southward, are the Cedne, the Satalia, and 
the Xanthe ; that of Cogni in the Middle, where it diſ- 
embogues into a Lake; and Northward Genſui, which 
paſſes afterwards into Aladulia. | 

The City of Cocxt, ſituated in the Middle of the 


Country on the River of its Name, is the Capital of the 


Province, and the Reſidence of a Beglerbeg. : 

Amas1a, and ADuL1a, take up what was antiently 
call'd Leſſer Armenia, with a Pare of Cilicia: The 
Mount, call'd Anti-Taurus, parts Amaſia from Aladulia, 
and Caramania. 

Beſides the Euphrates, which ſerves them of Bounds 
Eaſtward, the Rivers Caſalmach and Pornon, are found 
in the firſt ; and in the ſecond thoſe of Jenſui, Cidne, or 


Caraſu, and n. Crenvs,: 


4 


Cyrus, and other ISI ES. 


Note, That it is not improper to ſpeak here of the r e 
Cyprus, and of the others of the Archipelago, whic 
are in the Power of the Turks, ſince they are plac'd 
in the ſame Chart, and in the Neighbourhood of 
Natolia. | | | 
Cypxvs, is one of the greateſt Iſlands of the Medi- 

terranean ;, it having 60 Leagues in Length, 20 or 25 

in Breadth, and more than 130 of Circuit: It was an- 

tiently calPd Paphia, Salamina, &c. 

It is ſituated Weſtward of Syria, between the 64 and 
68 Degree of Longitude, under the 35 + of Latitude; 
diſtant from the main Land about 20 Leagues. 

The Climate 1s very unwholſome, and the Air often 
loaded with Vapours : The Soil, which was once cover- 
ed with Wood, is at preſent very fertile in Wheat, de- 
licious Wine, and Phan] vr Fruits; as Oranges, Lemons, 
Citrons, &c. It produces Saffron, Rhubarb, and other 
mediciral Drugs; it feeds a great Quantity of Cattle 
and Camblets are made there with Goat's Hairs, which 
are very fine; it has Mines of Metals, eſpecially a great 
Quantity of Op. 

The Ifland of Cyprus has no Rivers but only large 
Brooks and Ponds, which when they grow dry, expoſe 
the Inhabitants to great Inconveniencies. 


Note, That this Iſland has always been a Kingdom; and 
Pliny aſſures us, that it was once divided into nine. 
After the Decline of the Roman Empire, it fell under 
the Domination of the Greeks ; afterwards it paſſed 
to the Lords of Lufignan, of French Extraction; and 

the laſt Daughter of that illuſtrious Houſe, call'd Char- 
lotta, marrying Louis of Savoy, the Dukes of Savoy, 
his Deſcendants, ſtyle themſelves ſtill Kings of Cyprus. 
One James, natural Son of the laſt King, aſſiſted by 
the Soldan of Egypt, render'd himſelf Maſter of it; 
then marry' d Catherine, Daughter of Marcus Cornaro, 
a noble Venetian: This Queen remain'd a Widow, 
and with Child of a Son, who liv'd but two Years ; 
after whoſe Death, ſhe gave the Kingdom of Cyprus 
to the Venetians, and Charlotts claimed it in vain. 
Since that Time it remain'd in the Power of the Ve- 
netians till the Year 1571, when Piali and Muſtapba 
made themſelves Maſters of it, under the Empire, 
and in the Name of Selim II. Emperor of the Turks. 
It is at preſent govern'd by a Beglerbeg, who re- 
ſides at Nicgſia, Capital of that INand, where the late 
Kings uſed to keep their Court. This Governor comes 
alſo ſometimes to Famagoſta, which is a very good 


Port: The Knights of Malta have made this Iſland 
their fourth Reſidence at Limoſſo. 


The Hand of Rhop ks, is ſituated in the Mediterra- 
nean, Southward of Natolia, under the 584 Degree of 
Longitude, and the 364 Degree of Latitude: It may 
have 16 Leagues in Length, 8 in Breadth, and 36 of 
Circuit, diſtant from the main Land about 5 or 6 
Leagues. | 3 
The Climate is temperate, and the Soil very fertile in 
Meadows and Fruits. It was once famous for the pro- 
digious Coloſſus of the Sun, which was at the Entrance 
of the Port; it was placed in ſuch a Manner, that the 


largeſt Ships could paſs between his Legs: It was 70 
Cubits high, and was eſteemed one of the Wonders of 
the World. 


Note, That the Knights of St. Jobn of Feruſalem, called 
at preſent Knights of Malta, took this Iſland from the 
Saracens in 1309,' after they had loſt Limoſſo in Cy- 
prus, and kept it till the Year 1522, therefore it was 
their fifth Reſidence; and Solyman the Magnificent 
took it by the Treaſon of the Chancellor of the Order, 


Its Capital, which is alſo call'd Rhodes, has a very 
fine Port, and is the Seat of a Sangiack, depending of 
the Beglierbewick of Cyprus. 

The Hand of MzTELiNn, called antiently Leſbos, is 
ſituated in the Archipelago, under the 40 Degree of La- 
titude, and the 554 of Longitude: It may have 50 
Leagues of Circuit, and was once in the Power of the 
Venetians; but ever ſince Mabomet II. it has been under 
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os Domination of the Turks: Its Capital bears the ſame 
ame, | | 1 _ 
The Hand of Scto, is a little more Southwatd than 
that of Metelin ; it has about 30 Leagues of Circuit, 
and produces a great Quantity of Maſtich : The Genoeſe 
poſſeſs'd it during 220 Years ; but Baſhaw Piali con- 
uer'd it, under the Empire of Solyman II. who died a 
ew Days afterwards, ot eg 

The {ſand of Samos, is at the South by Eaſt of this 
its Circuit is of about 24 Leagues: It was once famous 
for having produced the Sybill Herophil, or Samian, and 
ſeveral great Men, Aulus Gellius ſays, that the Samians 
invented the Earthen Ware ; ſeeing that their Earth was 
very proper for thoſe Sorts of Works. 15. 

The Iſland of Cos, at preſent Lango, is Southward 
of Samos, and contains about 30 Leagues in Circuit: 
The antient Temple of Eſculapius, the Birth of Hippo- 
crates, and Apelles, render'd it very famous in Anti- 
quity; and it is pretended, that the Manner of making 
uſe « Silk-Worms, was invented by a Girl of that 
Iſland. 

The and of Paros, at preſent Palmoſe, tho? lefs 
than the preceding ones, is mention'd in the Holy Scrip- 


ture, as having been the Place of Exile of St. John the 
Evangelift. 


Note, That I'll content myſelf with inſerting the Names 


of the other es, in my particular Deſcription, be- 
cauſe they have nothing remarkable. 


SouRIA, er SYRIA. 


The Province call'd at preſent Sou iA, or SorsT av, 
is ſituated on the Mediterranean, which confines it Weſt- 
ward ; Southward it has for Bounds the Stony Arabia ; 
and the Deſart Eaſtward; and Northward it confines 
with the Euphrates, which parts it from the Dzarbeck. 

It has more than 180 Leagues in its greateſt Extent 
from South by Weſt, to North by Eaſt ; and about go 
in its gre Breadth, from South by Eaſt to North 
by W a 

The Climate is very wholſome, and the Soil fertile 
enough, except on the Side of Arabia: It produces 
Wheat, Barley, and Wine; Olive-Trees, Palm-Trees, 
Lemon-Trees, Orange-Trees, Fig-Trees, and ſeveral 
Aromaticks; it abounds with Game, and the Country 
would be very good, if the Land was well cultivated. 

It has no other remarkable Rivers, beſides the Jordan, 
and Orontes, or Forfar ; the firſt ſprings from the Moun- 
rains of Galilee, and loſes itſelf in the Dead Sea; the 
other ſprings, and rolls its Waters through the Middle of 
the Country, and after it has paſs'd through Antioch, 
diſembogues into the Mediterranean. 

It is divided, at preſent, into three principal Parts ; 
the moſt Northern, and extended thereof, keeps the 
Name of Syria; that which is at its South by Weſt, is 
call'd Pbænicia; and the moſt Southern, Faltin or 
Judæa. ; 
Note, That this Province had antiently its own 1 

cular Kings, who reigned in that Quality the — 

of 246 Years, from Seleucus Nicanor, who was the 
firſt, to Antiochus XIII. whom Pompey oblig'd to quit 
the Throne, for having hid himſelf during the War; 
therefore that Kingdom was reduc'd into a Province 
under the Domination of the Romans. Since that 

Time the Saracens, the Chriſtians under Godfrey of 

Bouillon, &c. and the Soldans of Egypt poſſeſſed it in 

Part, one after another; at laſt Selim I. render'd him- 

ſelf entirely Maſter of it in 1516, and his Succeſſors 

have kept it ever ſince. The Grand Seignior has 
three Beglerbegs in this Province; the firſt reſides at 

Aleppo, a very trading City, and where one of the 

greateſt Commerces of the World is carried on be- 

tween the Europeans and the People of the Levant: 

It paſſes, at preſent, for the Capital of the whole Pro- 

vince, The ſecond has his Seat at Damaſcus, in Phe- 

nicia, which was a long while eſteemed the Capital 
of all Syria, and antiently famous for the Converſion 
of St. Paul; and at preſent for its good Sword Blades, 
and excellent Fruits. The third reſides at Tripely, 
call'd of ria, to diſtinguiſh it from Tripoli of Bar- 

13 L | 4 | | bary ; 
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bary : This City is ſituated on the Mediterranean, to- 
ward the Middle of all the Coaſts, 


The particular Syria, is ſituated at South by Weſt of 
the River Euphrates, and contains twice as much Land 
as the two others taken together. In this Province are 
found Meppo, which is the Capital, and Antioch on the 
Orontes, where St. Peter founded the third Church of the 
World, which he governed for the Space of ſeven Years 

. - a Biſhop: The Chriſtians have always a Patriarch 
ere. 

Protn1c1a, is on the Mediterranean, between Syria 
and Paleſtine, There are found in it Damaſcus, which 
is the Capital, in which the Greek Chriſtians have a Pa- 
triarch. Tyre and Sidon, famous in the Old Teſtament, 
but which offer to the Sight nothing, at preſent, but 
old Ruins, no more than Margal, Actia, or Ptolemaides, 
which were the ſecond and third Refidence of the Knights 
of St. Jobn of Jeruſalem, after they had loſt the City 
of Jeruſalem. 


Note, That it is pretended the Inhabitants were an- 
tiently very induſtrious, and the firſt who invented 
Boats, by Means whereof they made great Conqueſts 
on the Sea; and likewiſe Writing, according to 
Lucan, who, in his Third Book of his Pharſalia, 


ſpeaks thus : 
Phenices primi, fame fi creditur, auft, 
Menſuram rudibus vocem fignare figuris. 


PALESTINE, once Judæa, known under the Name of 
Holy Land, is that Land of Canaan, or Promiſe, which 
was the Object of the moſt ardent Deſires of the People 
of Iſrael, at their Coming from the Captivity of Egypr. 

This Land would be fertile enough if it was well 
cultivated ; but the Turks take from the poor Country 
People the whole Product of their Labour. 

The JoxDan, which runs through it from North to 
South, paſſes through the Lake of Senechonitis, and that 
of A wry and goes to diſembogue into the Dead Sea. 
This River is famous in Scripture for the Paſſage of the 
Tfraelites, and the Baptiſm of Jeſus Chriſt. 

This Country, which was once divided into twelve 
Tribes, is at preſent divided into two principal Parts by 
the River Jordan: That which is between that River 
and the Mediterranean, is ſubdivided into four others, 
the moſt Southern whereof is the Government of Feru- 

ſalem, which contains the antient Kingdom of Judab, 
or rather the Tribes of Judab, Benjamin, Dan, and Si- 
meon. In the Middle, on the Sea-fide, is the Principa- 
lity of the Hemir of Ceſair, and on the Jordan's Side 
| the Government of Napleyſe, which is the antient Sa- 
maria: Theſe two Provinces contain the Tribes of a- 
char, Ephraim, and Part of that of Manaſſes. North- 
ward is the Hemir of Saida, which is the antient Galilee, 
and which contains the Tribes of Zabulon, Nepbtali, 

and Aber. The other Part, which is Eaſtward of the 
Jordan, is a Part of the Kingdom of the Arabs; it is 
divided into fix others, the moſt Southern whereof, .to- 
wards the Dead Sea, is the Country of the Arabian 
Shepherds, antiently Moabites, and of the Nomades, 
which contains the Tribe of Reuben. Towards the 
Middle are found Part of the Country of the Beduin 
Arabs, or of the antient Peræa, and the Country of the 
Ammonites : The Province of Bathar, antiently Tracho- 
uites, and that of Mathanan, antiently Bathanza, or Ba- 
ſan. Northward are tound the Province of Auran, and 
the Suræa; theſe five Provinces contain the Tribe of 
Gad, and the other Part of that of Manaſſeb. 

The Capital of Paleſtine is Jeruſalem, call'd the Holy 
City, becauſe it has been ſanctified by the Preſence of 
the Son of God. 


Note, That it was particularly over Paleſtine, the laſt 
Kings I have mentioned in Syria, reign'd : They were 


call'd only Kings of Teruſalem; and Godfrey of 


Boiiillou was the firſt of theſe Kings, after he had 
taken Jeruſalem in 1099 : His Succeſſors maintain'd 
themſelves in it as well as they could, till about 1310; 
ſo that Ienry IL of Lufignan, who died in 1317, was 
the laſt who, received. the Crown in that Kingdom, 
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i. e. at Ptolemaides in Phonic is His Succeſſors kept 


the Name, but were crown'd at Famagaſta in Cyprus, 
of which they were Kings likewiſe. ” 


DIARBEKIR. 


This Province contains almoſt all the antient Aſyria , 
the greateſt Part whereof, which is between the Eu- 
Pbrates and Tygris, is call'd Meſopotamia ; the other, 
which is Eaftward of that River, is ſtill call'd Aria, 
or Erzerum ; and the third, which is the moſt Southern, 
was call'd Chaldæa, at preſent Yerach. | 

Beſides the Tygris and Euphrates, are found among its 
Rivers the Alchabar, the Soaid, and the great and little 
Zab; but altho' thoſe which were call'd antiently cus, 
and Caper, are not ſo large, they are notwithſtanding 
very remarkable, becauſe of the Defeat of Darius by A. 
lexander, whoſe Armies were encamped between theſe 
two Rivers when they engaged. | 


Note, That according to the Opinion of the moſt learn- 
ed Interpreters of the Old Teſtament, it was in Cbal. 
da, Eaſtward of the Tygris, God placed the Gardez 
of Eden, where he form'd the firſt Man ; and it was 
in the ſame Province, that began the firſt Empire of 
the World under Nembroth, or Belus, Father of Ninus, 
or Aſur, from whoſe Name it was call'd the Empire 
of the Aſyrians, which ſubſiſted very near 1300 Years 


Note alſo, That there are ſix Beglerbegs in the Diarbect, 
the firſt reſides at Caraetmit, on the River Soaide , 
therefore we may put that City for the Capital of the 
Province; Orfe, on the Alchabar, is alſo Capital of a 
Beglerbewick ; the Baron de Beauvau places one at 
Schebereſut in Aſſyria, Frontier of Pena; others one 
at Moſul, on the Tygris, in the fame Province. Bag- 
dad, on the fame River, is the Capital of the Yerach, 
and the Seat of a Beglerbeg; there is one beſides 
at Balſora, a very trading City, ſituated at the Mouth 
of that River, 


A more particular Deſcription of Turky in Alia, is as 
follows : 

NarTor iA, contains Chintaye, Burſa, Angouri, Bolli, 
Chiangare, Smyrna, Epheſus. 
_ Caramania, contains Cogni, Tiagna, Scalemure, Sa- 
talia, Charachizar. 

AmMasSIa, contains Amaſia, Toccat, Suvas, Trebiſond, 
Arſinga, Charaiſar. 

ALADULIA, contains Maraz, Sis, Sarmuſada, La- 
Jazzo, Adena. | 

SOURIA, or SYRIA, Contains Meppo, Antioch, Alex- 
audretta, Hamach, Hemz, Fayd. 

ProtNiCla, contains Damaſcus, Tripoli, Actia, Balbec. 

PALESTINE, contains Jeruſalem, Naplouſe, Tiberias, 
Joppa, Gaza. 

DI1ARBEK1R, contains Carazmit, Moſul, Orpha, Schia- 
laſur, Alchabar, Bagdad, Balſora, Waſet. 


TURCOMANIA. 


This Province, which contains almoſt all the antient 
Armenia, is Eaſtward of the Euphrates, between Diar- 
beck and Georgia. | 

The Mountains Ararat are found in the Middle of it ; 
upon one of which, it is pretended that Noah's Ark 
reſted after the Flood. Some Authors are of Opinion, 
that the terreſtrial Paradiſe was ſomewhere in the Neigh- 
bourhood of theſe Mountains, becauſe of the four Rivers 
which ſpring from them, viz. the Euphrates, Tygris, A. 
raxes, and Fazzo. In the Country of the Curdes, is found 
likewiſe the great Lake Aftamar ; which Country takes 
up the moſt Eaſtern Part, which is Southward. 

ErzEeRum, on the Euphrates, is the moſt conſidera- 
ble City of Turcomania, and the Seat of a Beglerbeg ; 
therefore I'll place it for the Capital. Cars, or Cbigeri, 
had the ſame Advantage. Yan and Schildir, or Achlat, 
on the Lake Afamar, in the Country of the Curdes, are 
alſo the Capitals of Beglerbewicks. 

Groll, or GURGISTAN,, is ſituated between the 
Black and Caſpian Sea; embracing on the firſt all the 
antient Colcbid, at preſent Mingrelia, with the Avagaſia; 


on the laſt, Abania, at preſent Zuiria ; and n 


part of the Armenia. Northward is found the Country 
inhabited by the Circaſſian Tartars, at preſent called Co- 


whoſe Courage is ſo vaunted in Hiſtory ; and who have 
maintain'd tedious Wars againſt powerful Kings. 


Note, Moſt of the Inhabitants of theſe Countries are in- 
dependant : The others are tributary either of the 
Turk, or of the Muſcovite. They live commonly 
under Tents, like the other Tartars; they are very 
cruel, and ſo addicted to Theft, that they follow no 
other Buſineſs than that of robbing Paſſengers, or 
going to War, ſometimes for one and ſometimes for 
the other, in the Manner of the Switzers. 


ARABIA. 


ARABIA is the moſt ſouthern Region of Turky ; it 
has Northward, Souria, or Syria, the Euphrates, and 
Meſopotamia ;, Eaſtward the Gulphs of Balſera, Ormus, 
and the Indian Sea ; Southward it confines with the ſame 
Sea; and Weſtward it is ſeparated from Africa by the 
Red Sea, and the Iſthmus of Suæs. 

It has very near 500 Leagues of Extent from Eaſt to 
Weſt, from Cape Razalzate to the Coaſt of the Red 
Sea, between Medina and Mecca ;, more than 420 from 
South to North, from the Streight of Babelmandel to 
the Euphrates; more than 400 of Coaſts on the Red 
Sea. as much on the Ocean, and near 350 on the Gulph 
of Balfora. | 


Note, That beſides the Beglerbegs the Grand Seignior 
keeps in this Country, there are Kings, Xerits, or 
Princes, and fome People who have preſerved their 
Liberty againſt the Turks, particularly in the Middle 
of the Country, which is difficult of Acceſs, becauſe 
of the Quantity of Mountains which run thro” it. 
Among thoſe Kings or Sultans, thoſe of Faltach, 

Amanzirifdim, and Haffa, are the molt conſiderable. 
Among the Xerifs, that of Mecca is not only Friend of 
the Turts, of the Perfians, and of all the Mabome- 
tan Princes, but is even very much reſpected by 
them, becauſe he is of the Family of Mabomet. 
Among the People, the Bengæbri, and the Beduini, 
are the moſt powerful. Moſt of them follow no other 
Profeſſion than that of Thieving ; eſpecially the Be- 
duini, who are always about Mecca, waiting for the 
Caravans, on Purpoſe to rob the Pilgrims. 


Note alſo, That it is from Arabia thoſe People came, 
commonly called Arabs, Moors, Saracens, and Turks, 
who made ſo many Conqueſts in Aa, Africa, 
and Europe. Thoſe who have not followed the 
War, and have applied themſelves to Study, have 
very well ſucceeded in it, eſpecially in the Mathe- 
maticks. 


Arabia is divided into three Parts, diſtinguiſhed by 
the Names of Felix, or happy, Stony, and Deſart. 

The Arabia Felix, which the Turks called Haiman, is 
three Times larger than the two others taken together, 
and advances as a Peninſula into the Red Sea, and the 
Gulph of Balſora. | 


Note, That the Xerif of Mecca, is one of the moſt 
powerful Princes of that Country, and poſſeſſes a Tract 
of Land about 40 or 30 Leagues in Breadth, from 
the Stony Arabia, to near Zibith; and of more than 
260 in Length. The Grand Seignior keeps there 
three Beglerbegs, one of whom reſides at Aden, a very 
ſtrong City, ſituated one the Meridional Coaſt, towards 
the Mouth of the Arabick Gulph : The other at Zi- 
bith, on the River of the ſame Name, over-againſt 
the Iland Camaran, in the Red Sea, Theſe two Ci- 
ties were once the Capitals of two Ki the 
Kings thereof, the Grand Seignior cauſed to be put 
to Death, after he had conquered their Country. The 
laſt Beglerbeg reſides at Laſſach, near the Country of 

Babrein; the People who have preſerved their Li- 
berty, are either govern'd by their natural Princes, or 
in form of a Republick. 


The City of Mecca may paſs for the Capital, or the 
moſt conſiderable of this Country. It is very famous 
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mania, It was antiently the Country of the Amazons, 
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among the Turks, becauſe their falſe Prophet Mabomet 
for a very conſiderable Time lived in it. \ Y 

The City of Me vixa, Talnabi, i. e. the City of the 
Prophet, is alſo in Veneration among them, becauſe the 
Impoſtor is buried there. | 

The Deſart Arabia, called Cedar by the Hebrews, is 
known in Afa by the Name of Arden, or Bæriara. It 
is ſituated between the Euphrates and the Arabia Felix, 
confining Eaſtward with Cbaldæa, and Weſtward with 
Syria, and the Stony Arabia. 

It is very ſterile, and little inhabited; has very few 
Cities, that of Auna, ſituated on the Eupbrates, being 
the Capital of the whole Province. 


Note, That this Province depends in Part of the Begler- 
bywick of Balſora, and in Part of ſome Princes, whom 
the Turks have left undiſturbed in thoſe Deſarts, where 
it is very difficult to conduct an Army. 


The Stony Arabia, called Barraab, is Weſtward of the 
Deſart, between the Happy, and Syria. It is like the 
other, very ſterile, and has nothing remarkable among 
the great Number of its Mountains, but the Mount 
Sinai, on which God gave Moſes the Table of the De- 
calogue; and the Mount Horeb, where the ſame Pro- 
phet ſtruck the Rock with his Rod, whence flowed 
a Stream; and near which God ſpoke to him in the 
burning Buſh. 

The City of Harac, antiently Petra, is the Capital of 
that Province, That of Mzdava is taken for the an- 
tient Moab, Capital of the Moabites, ſo often mention'd 
in the Scripure. 

A more particular Deſcription of theſe laſt Pro- 
vinces of Turky in Afa, is as follows: | | 

Turxcomania, contains Ergerum, Cars, Teflis, 
Erivan, Berdau, Aſchlat, Wen, Bitlis, Manaſchate, 
Sami ſcabac. 

The Ifland 
fla, Baffo. 

The es of Rnobks, Scarpanto, Lango, Lera, Path- 
mos, Nicaria, Samos, Scio, Metelin, Paelocaſtro. 

ARABIA FELix, contains Mecca, Medina, Suada, 
Sanaa, Zibith, Mocca, Aden, Fartach, Amanzirifdin, 
Maſchate, Laſſach, Bahrein, El-catif, Jamama. 

DzsarT ARABIA, contains Anna, Tangia, Thaula- 
bia, Rababatb, Mexat Aly, Anah. 

Stony ARABIA, contains Herach, Eilan, Havarra, 


Madian. 


of Cyervus, contains Nicoſia, Famago- 


e 


This Kingdom, tho' very ſpacious, is but a Part of 
the vaſt Empire which the Kings of Perſia, Darius's 
Predeceſſors, have antiently poſſeſſed in Aſia. | 

It extends from the 24 Deg. 30 Min. of Latitude, to 
the 43 and from the 79 of Longitude, to the 109 ; fo 
that it may have about 500 Leagues in its greateſt Ex- 
tent from Eaſt to Weſt, and more than 300 from 
South to North. | 

It confines Eaſtward with the Territories of the Grand 
Mogul, and Tartary; Northward with the River Gebun, 
antiently Oxus, which parts it from Great Tartary, and 
the Caſpian Sea; Weſtward with Turky ; and Southward 
with the Gulph of Balſora, and the Perſian and Indian 


ea. | 
The Climate is very temperate, Northward, this Side 
Mount Taurus; but much more hot, Southward, be- 
yond the ſame Mount, which divides that Country into 
almoſt two equa] Parts. The Soil js very fertile in all 
Sorts of Corn, except Rye; and produces every where 
Buſhes which bear Cotton. The Provinces of the nor- 
thern Parts have whole Foreſts of Mulberry-Trees, 
which feed a great Quantity of Silk-Worms; therefore 
the Commerce of Silk, which is very conſiderable, 
makes one of the greateſt Revenucs of the Kingdom ; 
which abounds with Grapes and Fruits, and feeds a 
great Number of Camels and Horſes, which are found 
by Droves of 0 or 6000 each. The King is at the 
Expence of thoſe Stews, which furniſh him with Horſes 
for his Guards. Its Mountains have Mines of Gold, 
Silver, and Iron; but the Perſians do not work at the 
firſt, for Want of Wood, which is very ſcarce in that 
| 3 Country. 
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Country. It has, likewiſe, ſeveral Sources of Napthe. 
Its principal Rivers are Tiritiri, and Sirt, in the Pro- 


vince of Chaliflan, Bendimir, and Drut, in that of 


Fi; Tiffindon, and Baſfiri, in the Kerman ; the great 
and little Imen, which join together in the Makbheran, 
the firſt of which bathes the Si; Pulimoilon, which 
diſembogues into the Lake of Burgian, in the Choraſin; 
that which paſſes at Gorgian ; Abiffirvi, which paſſes at 
Ghilan, and the Araxes, which paſſes in the Scirvan, and 
in Georgia, The Lake Marraga, which may have 60 
Leagues of Circuit, is found in the Province of Ader- 
an 


PzxSI1A is divided into 15 principal Parts or Provin- 
ces, five of which are Eaſtward, viz. Airach in the 
Middle; Chuſiſtan, on the Gulph of Balſora; Aderba- 
an, Irvan, and Scirvan, on the Espen Sea, which con- 
tains very near the antient Media, and Part of Armenia; 
there is beſides a Part of Georgia on that Sea, which de- 
pends of Pera; along the Gulph of Balſora, and Or- 
mus, are found the Provinces of Far, Kherman, and 
Matberan; Faſtward, Send, Scſiſtan, or Siſtan, Sablu- 
ftan, and Candabar, in Part, which are Frontiers of the 
Great Mogul, and of Tartary. Laſtly, going from 
Eaſt to Weſt on the Coaſts of the Caſpian Sea, are found 
thoſe of Choraſan, Mazanderan, or, Tabriſtan, and 
Gbilan. 


Note, That the Perſians are the moſt tractable People of 
all Ma, and could challenge ſeveral Nations of Eu- 
rope for Wit and Politeneſs. It is a marvellous and 
exemplary Thing, to fee the ſincere Love they have 
for one another in a Family, and the great Reſpect a 
younger Brother has for his eldeſt. They value No- 
bility and Virtue. They are extremely paſſionate in 
their Amours, and though they have very handſome 
Women, with whom they may divert themſelves 
with Safety, ſince they let them be ſeen by no Body, 
they have, beſides, little Seraglio's of Children, whom 
they maintain. 


Note alſo, That the Government of Perſa is entirely 
Mlonarchical, and even Deſpotick, ſo that the Will 
of the Prince is the ſtrongeſt Law of the State. The 
Crown 1s hereditary, not only for the legitimate Chil- 
dren, but likewiſe for the natural; and the Subjects, 
till of late Years, had ſo great a Veneration for their 
Kings, that they never ſpoke of him but with the 
greateſt Reſpect, This Kingdom began under 
Cyrus, 560 Years before the Birth of Chriſt. Ir laſted 
220 Years under 13 Kings, Darius, defeated by 
Alexander the Great, having been the laſt of them. 
The Greeks, Romans, and Parthians, poſſeſſed it by 
Turn, till the Year of Grace 227; when Artaxerxes 
revolted againſt the laſt, and began the ſecond Per- 
ſian Monarchy, which laſted till Hormiſdas II. was de- 
thron'd by the Saracens, who render'd themſelves 
Maſters of Perfia, in 632, and kept it till 1051. 
Since that Time it has been under ſeveral Soyereigns, 


till 1/mael, Sophy, having placed himſelf on the 


Throne, = ans by his Valour, what his Prede- 
ceſſors had loft. After him Scha Abas the Great, 
aggrandized it much in the laſt Century, and it conti- 
nued afterwards in a flouriſhing State, till the Revolt 
of the Uſurper Mereweis, who, and his Succeſſor E 
reff, render'd it the Theatre of the moſt hideous and 
barbarous Scene, which Revolt and Treaſon againſt 
a legitimate Sovereign could act. I have wrote the 
Adventures of the unhappy Son of the dethron'd 
and murder*d Sophy, in Imitation, and in the Stile of 
Telemachus, which is full of Inſtructions for a young 
Prince how to govern his Dominions, ſo as to be ador'd 
by his Subjects, reſpected by his Allies, and dreaded 
by his Enemies; and would have it printed, if I could 


flatter myſelf to meet with Encouragement. The fa- 


mous Kouli Kan, the preſent King of Perſia, has by 
his Valour, diſpers'd all the Clouds which had eclip- 
ſed the Luſtre of the Perfian Diadem, and reſtored to 
it its former Radiancy. 


The King of Per/ia reſides at Iſpahan, Capital of his 
Dominions. It is {ſituated oa the River Senderut, in the 
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Province Airach; it paſſes for one of the largeſt, faireſt 
and richeſt Cities of the World. The Chriſtians have 2 
free Exerciſe of their Religion, in the Suburbs, where 
they have their Churches. KN, 

n the Province of Ivan, is ſeen the City Nacchiavan 
which the Learned of the Country eſteem the moſt an. 
tient City of the World, ſince the Flood, - becauſe its 
Name ſignifies the firſt who came down from the Ark; 
whereby it may be conjectured it was built by Noah, or 
by his Orders. | 


Note, That antiently the Rerfians ador'd the Sun, Moon, 
Fire, &c. at preſent moſt of them follow the Dreams 
of Mabomet, according to the Explication and Com- 
mentaries of Haly, whom they Name Coadjutor, or 
Lieutenant of God. There are found among them 
Greek Chriſtians, and ſome Catholicks. 


A more particular Deſcription of Pera, is as 
follows : 

The Province of Alx ck, contains 1ſpabar, Kulpa- 
jan, Scaberreſur, Hemedan. Caſvin, Sawa, hem, Kaß⸗ 
cham, Hyeſt. 

The Province of Far, contains Schiras, Kaſiron, 
Giancuba, Nagira, Siraf, Lar, Rudhan, Tarcoya. 

The Province of Sisr Ax, contains Siſtan, Huma, 4. 
raba, Muſnib, Mazurgian, Fardan, Chaluck, Harra, 
Corra, Sirum. 

The Province of S6HovsISTAN, contains Schouſter, 
or Sus, Hawecz, Ardgan, Siapour, Saurac, Aſtar- 
Mokran. 

The Province of Knz1RMAN, contains Kheirman, 
Bermafir, Bendafir, Salein, Chabis, Fardefir, Gionain, 
Ormus, Banderkanrou. 

The Province of SABLUSTAN, contains Buſt, Sarvan, 
Sarentz, Memend, Ramel-Emir, Grees, Becſabath. 

The Province of CanDaHaR, contains Candabar, 
Curvan, Cuſbecanna, Scawa. 

The Province of ADERBEJAN, contains Tauris, Ar- 
devil, Merrayne, Uruna, Salma, Trois. 

The Province of ScIRVAN, Servan, Zachan, Schama- 
chi, Bachu, Bakera. | 

The Province of MacxntRan, contains Mackberan, 
Titz, Kambele, Bilguri, Darei, Raſec, Faſques. 

The Province of KARASI, contains Herat, Chora- 
ſan, Tuleſtileki, Turſchis, Niſabur, Sarachas, Merverud, 
Gurgion. 

"The Province of Erivan, contains Erivan, Karoſ- 
bag, Bilagan, Kars, Nakſchiavan. 

In GzoxG1a, Derbent, Exechia, Teflis, Gori. 

The Province of SzND, contains Manſurach, Fera- 
bath, Oſtum, Funkabun, Sarijah, Afterabath, Bijar. 

The Province of GHILAN, contains Ghilan, Keiker, 
Reſch, Layon, Moſun. 


1 


Note, That ſeveral Perſons underſtand by the Name 
Indies, all the eaſtern Parts of Alia, including China, 
and all the Iſles Eaſtward of it, as thoſe of Japan, 
Philippine, Molucca s, Sonde, &c. even indifferently 
all the Countries which produce Gold; and the ſame 
Error has beſtow'd the Name of Weft-Indies to Ame- 
rica. But we muſt obſerve, that the moſt licentious 
Geographers, have never extended that Country be- 
yond the Mounts Damafian, which ſerve for Bounds 
to China, Weſtward. I even ſay further, that if we 
believe the Relation of M. Marcara, who liv'd for 2 
conſiderable Time at Surat, and at Golconda, as ſoon 
as one has paſſed the Ganges, he is out of India; and 
that Part we have always known under the Name of 
India beyond the Ganges, is called by the Indians 
themſelves, Eirbad, i. e. a Country oppoſite to the 
Wind. 

| Inv1a, borrows its Name from the River Indus, 

which ſprings from it, and bathes it thro' all its Courſe, 

towards its Extremities, Weſtward. The Natives call it 

Indoſtan. X WW 2 
This Country in general, is ſituated Part in the e 

perate Zone, and Part in the Torrid; for it extends 

— the 7 Deg. 30 85 Latitude, as far as the wo 


and from the 106 of Longitude, to the 150, or 155, 
if we include in it the Kingdoms of Tunguin, and Cochin- 
china, which are Tributaries of the Emperor of China, 
tho? ted from it. & 1 

It confines Northward with the Territories of the 
Great Cham of Tartary, from which it is ſeparated by 
the Mount Caucaſus; Eaſtward with the Mounts Dama- 
fan, which part it from China; Southward with the In- 
dian Ocean, into which the two Peninſula's advance 
and Weſtward with Perfia, from which it is ſeparated 
by a great Number of high Mountains. 

The Climate is different according to the different Si- 
tuation of the Country. The Soil is generally fertile in 
Rice, Millet, Spices, and Fruits, as Oranges, Lembns, 
D Figs, Cocoa-Nuts, Fc. It abounds 
with Mines of Co Iron, and Lead; it feeds a 
rn 
and Cattle, and has a great Quantity of Monkeys and 


The moſt conſiderable of its Rivers are the Gaxoxs, 
and the Ix pus, from which it borrows its Name. Both 
have their Source in Mount Caucaſus, and run through- 
out the whole main Land, from North to South. It 
has ſeveral more Rivers, of which Pl! ſpeak in particular. 

Before the Great Mogul had extended his Empire 
beyond the Ganges, India was divided into two Parts by 
that River, the moſt weſtern whereof was called India 
beyond the Ganges, and tho' theſe common Limits are 
chariged at preſent, I'll make uſe of the Terms only, 
without Prejudice to the Territories which belong to the 
Great Mogul, beyond the Ganges; and ſay that the firſt 
of thoſe Parts is ſubdivided into the main Land, which is 
the Empire of the Mogul, and the Peninſula this Side 
Ganges, which includes the Kingdoms of Golconda, and 
of 44 with the Countries of ſome Naicks, or parti- 
cular Princes: The other is likewiſe ſubdivided into 
three principal Parts, the moſt northern whereof contains 
the Territories of the Kings of Ava, Pegu, &c. the 
moſt. ſouthern embraces the Peninſula nd the 
Ganges, with the other Dominions of the King of Siam. 
And che latter, which is Eaſtward, contains the King- 
doms of Cochinchina, and of Tunguin, tho? they be Tri- 
butaries of China. Feds 

Therefore India being divided between ſo many So- 
vereigns, has different Governments, according to the 
different Maxims of the Places. The Portugueſe and 
the Dutch, have Governors with ſtrong Garrriſons, in 
the Places they are Maſters of on the Coaſts. 


Note, That the Indians are Idolaters, particularly thoſe 
Who inhabit the ſouthern Parts. The one adore. a 
ſovereign God, the other offer their Vows to the De- 
vil, in Hopes thereby, to avoid, or at leaſt mitigate 
the Puniſhments they deſerve. Some adore the Pla- 
netz; ſome the Rivers; ſome the Elements; and 
ſome a Kind of high ids, 
There is a certain Sect of them who believe the Me- 
tempſychoſis, and have a, great Veneration for Oxen 
and Cows, of which they never eat. They are afraid 
of killing any Animal whatever, even the Vermin 
which are troubleſome to them, leſt the Soul of ſome 
of thoſe Beaſts ſhould have once animated the Body of 
a Man. - The greateſt Part of the M are Mabo- 
metans; the reſt is a Mixture of and every 
where are found Jews and Chriſtians, ever ſince the 
Portugueſe have entered thoſe Countries, 


Note alſo, That theſe People are very ignorant, and 
great Epicures : They are lazy, leavg the whole 
Care' 3 their Affairs to their Slaves: They love Wo- 
men to Exceſs, and are very brutiſh in their Amours. 
Some pretend, that a Bridegroom does not touch his 
Bride the firſt Night, but leaves her to be deflowered 
by a Chriſtian, or a white Man, whom they call 

|  Mogol, If it be a Queen, it is one of their Bramins, 
or Prieſts, who muſt do that Drudgery ; after which, 

if a Woman be convicted of Adultery, ſhe is puniſh- 

. ed with Death. In ſeveral Places, when a Man is 
dead, .and his Body is burnt, according to the Cuſtom 

af the Country, his Wife would loſe her Reputation, 

nnd be deſpiſed if ſhe was not to burn herſelf likewiſe: 


G EFOGRA HT 


tile in Cotton, Rice, and Miller: 


they erect themſelves. 
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There are even affetichate Servarits, who burn them. 
ſelves thro”. an Exceſs of Love; eſpecially if it be 4 
 Bgreat Man. But however; let it happen as it will, a 
" 3 is never A. 8 which would be con- 
ſider'd as a very great Puniftinientt by our European 
Ladies. The Sudeck of the Great Moe are loch 
| like the Turks; and thoſe who inhibit the Peninſula, 
go moſt of them naked, wearing only 4 Piece of 
Cotton-Cloth from their Waiſt down to their Knees ; 
8 «ag what Modeſty forbids expoſing to publick 
5 C. | | 
The Dominions of the GAH Modul. 
The Indians call Moguls, or Mogors, the white People, 
or at leaſt thoſe who are _ ſo black as the Ir 
habitants of the Peninſula ; ſo that they give that Name 
to the People of the main Land, who are under the Do- 
mination of the Great 1 | 
This Empire extends from the 106 Deg, of Longi- 
tude, to the 143, or 148 ; between the 18 and 40 of 
Latitnde ; fo that it may have 650 Leagues in its great- 
- _—_ from Eaſt to Weſt; and 440 from South to 
0 
It confines Northward with Tartary; Eaſtward with 
the Territories of the King of Ava; Southward with the 
River Gunga, and ſome Mountains which part it from 
the — this Side Canges; and Weſtward with 
er/ta, | | 


- - 


and the Soil very fer- 
and produces a great 
Quantity of Silk, except Northward, _ 

The Ganges and J run through the whole Coun- 
try, from North to South. The firſt receives in its 
Courſe the Rivers Conda, Perſeli, Semena, and Triotza, 
after which it diſembogues 
through ſeveral Mouths, and forms ſeveral Iſles. The 
other, before it ſurrenders to the Sea, ſwells its Waters 
with the Rivers Nibal, Behat, Ravta, Nach, Oder, 
and Cant, then diſembogues into its Gulph through ſe 
veral Mouths. Beſides theſe two great Rivers, there are 
four found towards the ſouthern Part, which are leſſer, 
viz. Cuenga, Narver, Tapte, and Padder; the firſt 
which runs from Weſt to has its Mouth near that 
of the Ganges; the two others have theirs in the Gulph 
of Cambaya; and the laſt has its Mouth in that of the Indus. 
To divide all the Kingdoms which compoſe that vaſt 
Empire, Ill begin by the Middle, that I may take 
Notice of thoſe of Agra and Dell, in the Neighbour- 
hood of the River Semena, becauſe the Emperor reſides 
commonly in their Capitals. I find afterwards Gaaleor, 
Southward of Agra; Bandd, Weſtward of it; Jeſelmere, 
Weſtward of Bando ; both in the Neighbourhood of the 
Pader : Hendouns, Northward of them, and Weſtward 
of Delly; and Fenupar Northward of it, both in the 
Neighbourhood of the River Caul. Advancing ſtill 
more towards the Frontiers of Tartary, are found Pen- 
gab, Naugracut, and Bankiſch, in the Neighbourhood 
of the River Raves: Then deſcending along the Indus, 
are found Attoch, Multan, with Hayacan Weſtward of 
it; then Buckor and Tutta, which take up the Mouth 
of that River. Southward, the ſmall Province of Soret 
is ſituated on the Gulph of the 1rdus; then after that 
River is paſſed, one enters the large Kingdom of Gu- 
zarate, or of Cambaya, ſituated round its Gulph; and 
advancing likewiſe Eaſtward, are found Chitor, with 
the Raja Ranas; then Malvay, with Candis and Berar, 
Southward of it : Afterwards one enters the large King- 
dorh of Bengal, which takes up all the Mouths of the 
Ganges, and in which I'll include Prurop Weſtward, 
Patan Eaſtward, and Elabas Northward, Then re- 
aſcending along that great River, are found Weſtward 
Narvar, Sambal, Bakar, Jambùu, and Siba; Eaſtward, 
Mevat, with Jeſual, and Udeſſa, which are Northward 
of it; then Paina and Pitan. Laſtly are found, along 
Mount Catcaſus, going from Eaſt to Weſt, the follow- 
ing Kingdoms, ſituated one after another, in this Or- 
der; firſt Xauduana and Gor, in the Neighbourhood of 
Pitau: Then Kakares, Kachemir, Cabal, and Part of 


into the Gulph of Bengal, 


— 


Cundabar. The Great Mogul has alſo conquered the 


Kingdom of Orina, Southward of Guengus on the King- 
| BED 3 M | | dom 
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dom of Golcond, and Part of Decan, on that of Vi- 
ur. gal, Aa 

R and DELL V, are the moſt conſiderable Cities 

of that Empire, and the firſt paſſes for the Capital, be- 

cauſe the Emperor keeps his Court there z though he 

has ſometimes reſided at Labor Capital of Pemba. 


Note, That beſides the Emperor, who governs almoſt 
all that vaſt Empire by his Governors; there are ſome 
Kings who are only tributary to him, rly 
thoſe they call Rajas, as the Raja Ranas, between 
Chitor and Bando; the Raja of Camperga in the King- 
dom of Jamba; the Raja Manſa, his Neighbour ; 
and ſeveral others. There are likewiſe ſome, free 


People, as the Rebuſti, in the Kingdom of Cambaya, 


- who are Idolaters, and deſcend ' from ſeveral noble 


Families, who retreated antiently into,the Mountains, 
where they have preſerved their Liberty: The Por! 
tugueſe have ſeveral Places on the Gulph of Cambapa. 


Note alſo, That moſt of theſe Peqple fallow-the Dreams 
of Mabomet, according to the mentanes of Haly z 
the others are till Idolaters, except the Jews and 
ſome Chriſtians ſettled there for Commerce; for the 
Great Mogul gives Liberty of Conſcience. 


Mic again, That ſeveral of the Subjects of the Mogul 
are Merchants, ſome apply themſelves to Sortileges ; 
and they all, in general, love Women to Exceſs, and 
are very impudent in their Careſſes: Some ſay, that 
they never cat Fleth, but only Fruits and Legumes. 


A more particular r Deſcription of the Dominions of 
the Great Mogul, is as follows: * 


FI 


The Kingdom of Acta, contains Agra, Anadipor, 
Secandra. 5 | ME aol) 
The Kingdom of DzL1Ly, contains Del only.  .. 

The Kingdom of GuALEOR, contains Gualeor only. 
The Kingdom of Bax bo, contains, Bgngo, Aſmere. 
The Kingdom of JeSELMER, contains Jeſalmer, Rad, 


or. | 
The Kingdom of Htnpowns, contains Hendowns, 
Mearta. | . act 

The Kingdom of Jznurar, contains Jenupat, Ne- 


The Kingdom of PexG-AB, contains Labor, Bember, 
Fetipor. p 1 io 
The Kingdom of NaucracuT, contains Naugracut, 
Callama. 2 TM. 
The Kingdom of BANK ISR, contains Bantiſt, Eis-bar, 
The Kingdom of Ar rock, contains Attack, Puc kom. 
The Kingdom of MuLT an, contains Multan only. 
The Kingdom of Hay aca, contains Chutzan, Uche... 
The Kingdom of Buckar, contains Buckar, Sactay. 
The Kingdom of TATTAa, contains Taita, Laureban- 
det, Diul. e th DO Ea: AE 
The Kingdom of GuzaRAT, contains Cambaya, Su- 
rale, Diu, Bacaim. Pug * 
The Kingdom of Sox ET, contains Janagar, Pacho. 
The Ningdom of Cut rox, contains Chitor, Chitipor. 
The Kingdom of Raja RANAS, contains Gurchitto, 
Canderu. | RO IS a IDA at on ba 
The Kingdom of MaLvav, contains Rantipore, Sa- 
11 W Dn... is oath. e 
The Kingdom of KAN Dis, contains Nourangabad, Man- 
doa, Aſere. 6 3 eee, 
The Kingdom of BER AR, contains Shapor only 
The Kingdom of BEN GAL, contains Xatigan, Bander, 
Tanda, Elabas, Ougeli. ' e 4 
The Kingdom of NARVYAR, contains Gebud, Ouden. 
The Kingdom of SAMBALL, contains Samball, | 
The Kingdom of BAKaR, contains Bicaner only. 
The Kingdom of IAM BA, contains Jamba, Calſeri. 
The Kingdom of Si nA, contains Serenegar, Hord-ware. 
The Kingdom of Mvar, contains Narval only. 
The Kingdom of Jzsvar, contains Rajapore only. 
The Kingdom of UDzsa, contains Jehanac only. 
The Kingdom of PATNA, contains Patna only. 
The Kingdom of P1Tax, contains Pitan, -Caingjo.. .. - 
I Kingdom of KAN DANA, contains Karakatavka 
XII it Eon Di MS: re Coe 
The Kingdors of Gon, contains Gor ol. 


= 
- 
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— 
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GEOGRAPHY 


the maſt Weſtern Part of the Kingdom of By 
- wa 


The Kingdom of -KAKARES, contains Denkeler, Pug 


The Kingdom of K a ©HRMIR84/C0DHins Karkemire only. 
The Kingdom of Ca BUL, contains Cabul, Parng: . * 
The Kingdom of Or4xA, contains Qrixa,” Pipilepater. 
The Kingdom of DRAM, contains Kerky, Datuutabed, 
Chail, AA. air #74 „een: \ 17 


Note, That Poligamy being permitted in the Empire of 
the Great Mogul, he ean bring from all theſe King. 
doms, a Milthon of Men into the Field; notwich⸗ 
ſtanding which the famous Uſurper of the Throne of 
 Perfia, Noni Kan, in his Expedition into that Coun 

has defeated his numerous Armies, conquered Part 

his Dominions, taken him Priſoner, 2 forced him 
to buy a ſhameful Peace, at- a voy dear Rate; 

| —_ — NY. are n 8 as 
could be imiagin'd, fince the Emperor, his General 

and Soldiers, are fitter for a Gruß Tztture Wait 
a Military Expedition, being all enervated by Luxury 

and Effeminacy, and very little inſtructed in the mi- 

litary Art. For ever ſince the Great Orauxeb, we 

have not heard that 12 the Mogul has 
made the leaſt Figure at the of an Army. 
The Pzenrivus, a this Side GAM ses. 

© This Prxixsur A, as 1 have already obſerved, ad. 

vances into the Jndian Sea, hetween the 114 and the 

titude; beginning at the Extremity of the Kingdom of 

Golcond, between the Gulph of Gambaye, and the Mouth 

of che Riyer Puga, where that River parts it from 

the Territories of che Great Mogul i fa that it may have 
wy. Leagues from South to North; and from Eaſt to 

. 360, % Mt r ce z 

The Chmatre is ſo hot, that the Prople go naked: 

The Soil is very fertile in all Things. nereffary for Life, 


1 
* 
* 


o 


and furniſhes à great Diamonds: There 
are likewiſe Pearls Fey - Coats of Coramandel, 


particularly towards the Streights of Aar. 
I have, faid already, that this Peninſula was divided 
between two principal Sovereigns, vix. the King of Gl. 
cond, and that of Viſapur, call d Idallan a Beſdes theſe 
two Kings, there are ſome Naikes, or Princes, who are 
tributary to them; others who are free ſtill, as thoſe of 
Samorin and Cochin; and ſome. People, wha keep ſeve- 
ral Places on the Coaſt, as the French, Exglgh, Porta 
gueſe, Dutch, and even Indians. A 
The Kingdom of Golconds is ſituated on the Eaſtern 
Coaſt of the Perünſula, Southward of the River Guenga. 
What is the moſt conſiderable in this Country, is the 
great Quantity of Diamonds it produces; ay alſo Salt, 
which makes one of the greateſt Revenues of the King- 
dom: The King of Golconda poſſeſſes beſides the we- 
ſtern Part ef the Kingdom of Bi gar, and the moſt 
northern Part of the Coaſt of Coromandel, as far as 
The Capital of the Kingdom is Heider-Abab, founded 
by King Heider-Scha. It js ftuated Northward at the 
Bottom of a Mountain, on which is built the Fortreſs of 
Goltonde, to be thereby always Maſter of the City, which 
is very large, rich, and very magnificent. 
That of Biſnagar, once Chandegri, Capital of its 
Kingdom, is ſituated near the Mountains of Gate, which 
divides the Kingdom between the two Kings of Golconde, 
and of Viſapur. It is compriſed in the Portion of the 
jad as well as Nar/ingue ; which was once the King's 


On the Caaſts of Coromandel is found Maliapur, called 
alſo St. Thome, or Thomas, hecauſe it is pretended, that 
that Apoſtle having preach'd.the Goſpel in thoſe Parts, 
was martyr d and; buried there, according to the Fradi- 5 
tion of the Country. The Portugueſe ſay, that at Their 
uit. Arrinal, they. Saad mant — an of 
St. Thomas, but much corrupted by heretical Opuryons. 
Ihe Kingdom of Viſapur, or of Dacan, is ſiuated on 
85 Weſtern Coaſt of the Peninſula, ſeparated by that of 


Galcanga, Eaſtward by the Mountains of Gate. 


The King, of Viſchur, called alſo Links holes 


ar, VIZ. 


G H 


the Provinoe or Canara, as far as the Coaſt of Majabar, 
Part in proper, and Part as tributary. The e of 
Cingi is alſo in his encies. 

That Part of che Peninſula which Wache Sodtivward, 
from the River #elar, on the Coaſt of Coromandel, and 
che River Cargerecora, here "begins the he." of 'Meala- 
zar, is divided between ſeveral: Firſt toward 
the Coaſt of Coromandel, Southward o the Province of 
Gingi, is found the Naike of Tangaur, farther Southward 
that of Madure, which extends as far as Cape Camorin ; 

Cape, following always the Coaſt of NONE: 
Northward, are found the King 
Calicut, Se. and on n aſt 


2 1 de ane in an n at ine Mou 
of the River Mondaiii, in the Kingdom of V pur, is 
one of the Principal of the Indies, and is poſfeſſed by 
the Portugueſe , where the Viceroy of the King of Per- 
tugal in the Indies reſides; and is alſo an Archi epiſcopal 
See. Alphonſies of Al took it from 807 Indians 
in 1310. Since that Time it has been enlarged and em- 
belliſhed ; and what's the moſt remarkable in it is an 
Hoſpital, "which paſſes for one of the fineſt in the World. 
The Indlam liave revolted lately againft the Portugueſe, 
who, we ate inform'd' by the laſt Relations receiy'd from 
dune, have redutꝰd them once more to Reaſon. 
A more partieular Deſcription of the Peninſula this 
Side the es i as follows: 
F Gol comb, contains Heiler- had, 

pee oe, *Condapoli, Narfin - Maſulipatan, 

The of Bisn AOA, contains Biſnagar, Cerin- 
gapatan, Pentaproli, Narfinga, Maliapar, Paliacate. © 

The Kingdom / Dzcan, contains Viſapur, Solapur, 
Bides, Poranda, Dabul, Cemapur, Carapatan, Goa. _ 

The Principality of Caran, contains wake Bareeler 
, 'Gorcopa, Bacanor. 
Colts of CononanDrt.' 

The Province of Gmor, contains s Gingi, — 

5 of TANJAUR, contain Taxjaur, Ne- 

7 
The Princopality of Mavune, contains Maulare, Ma- 


Nutocori. 

The Coaſts of MaLaBar, contains Calicut, Cananor, 
Manigate, Tanor, Cranganor, Cochim, Calecoulan, Anga- 
wy Coulan, 'Travancer, Cotate. 


In 914 beyond the Gau GES. 


I find this Country is compriſed between the 1 and 
the 33 Degree of Latitude, and therefore ſhould be 640 
in Length from South to North; but it ex- 
— dv in the Maps from the 136 of Lon- 
gitude, to 152%; and ſometimes from the 1314 to 
149+ 3 having in its greateſt Extent. from Eaſt to Weſt, 
fometimes 240 Leagues, and ſometimes 320; though, 
according to the belt Relations, it extends as fat as 
the 158; that's to ſay, more than 500 Leagues beyond. 
I have already obſery'd, that this Country is. divided 


into I rincipal Parts; the firſt whereof, and the 
ch is N orthward, contains all the Territo- 
ries m__ 2.4 of Ava, Heu, &c. The other, which 


is Southward, contains thoſe of the King of Siam, which 
extends as far as the Peninſula of Malacca; and the laſt, 
which is more Eaſt, embraces as Kingdoms of Corbin- 
china, and Tunguin. "74 


The DoM1N10Ns of the 3 py Ava, Pov, Sc. 


The King of Ava is one of the moſt powerful Princes 


of the . becauſe his Empire contains, with his 
Kingdom of Ava, thoſe of Pezu, and of Arracan, the 
antient Kingdom of the Bramins, ar Brachmans, and ſe- 
veral Nations which are Weſtward of _ as the Ti- 
mocoites, the Guyes, thoſe of Ciocangue, th es, &c. 
Theſe Dominions take up about 340 Leagies from 
South to North, and 180 from Eaft to Weſt. 
They confine' Northward with ©; artary ; Faſtward 
with China, and the Kingdom of Tunguin; : Southward 
with the Ki of Ham; and Weſtward with the 


Gulph of Bengal, and the Territories of che Great 8 


ex 
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Mperate conſidering its Si 
tion, and the Soil very 'Fertal: e in Ber 101 5 
celtent Grapes. It 80 uces. 4 great Quantity of fige 
Fruits, and feeds a vaſt Number of tame, a8 well as gik 
Beaſts, viz... Elephants, _Camals, Horles, 2809p, Ciyers, 
Hermines, Ec. There is found in it 4 great (Qu 
Rubies, the fineſt of all the Weſt, of 8 
Turquoiſe, and other, precions Stones, 
wiſe Benzoin, Bezoard, Sc. the Ga 


The Cumate is very ter 


Canes as big as a Hogſhead. * 0" 
This Country \s as agrecable as ii is hl, is watered 

by ſeveral great 08 ere are four 

remarkable Ones, which flowing A e 


traverſe jr Taten gt North to 8 
and moſt 


Eaſtern is 


others Vite were ance. ingda 
enters that of Siam, 25 — 5 Odia, which is the 
Capital, when it 2 — two. Ides, chen iſembogyes.; into 


the Guph — Siam. The ſecond is * 
of Pegu, which waters the Cities of Aua, Ca- 
narana and, Pegu, alſo Capitals of — Ag, The chird 
is called Coſmix, Which Pots in the Bengal, then dif- 
embogues — its Gulph: The laſt is that of Caor, 
which diſembogues towards the ſame Gulph into one of 
the Mouths of the Ganges. Between the Rivers of Pegu 
and Coſmin, there is a very conſiderable bne, which ſeems 
to receive; its Waters from two Arms ef 'this, which 
join near the City Caſſabi; then entering the Kingdom 
of Aracan, divide wſclf into two Branches, the moſt 
Southern whereof paſſes through the C ital + It muſt 
be obſery'd, that theſe Rivers overflow Banks like 
the Nile, and thereby fettihe the Country. 

The Kingdom of Aua takes up three Times as mich 
Land, as thoſe of Peu and Arucan taken together. It 
is ſituated Northward of theſe, and contains ſeveral King- 
doms of the Brachmajs ;/ that of Pręi is the moſt 
Southern, and confines with that of Sum Southward, 
including thoſe of Jungu and Mam. The Kingdom 
of Arracan is between both, anne on he Gulph of 


The ( of Aa, Canned! mw the Riyce 
of Pepu, 


7 the Capt, not only of its Ne King 
dom, bur Likewiſe of al 'thoſe Territories Ba 
reſides in it. 36 : 92 
The ee ede eee er jel, phe 
— tals, nie 
Ä Brema, Comarant, &c. 


Caypume,. or 


Kixopom: of Six. 


The Empire of the King of Siam, ene not only 
in the Peninſula beyond Gunges, as far as Cape Sincapura, 
but contains beſides the Kingdom of Martuban, which 
is on the Gulph of Pegu, that of Zangima, and that of 
Camboya on the Gulph of Siam; to which ſome add 
Chiampa, as Part of Cambeya, bur which others place in 
Cochinehing. 

Theſe Dominions are all ſituated on the Sea, exc 
Jaxgoms, and may contain 160 es from South to 
North, and about 200 in its Extent 8 
0 Weſt, above the Pertinſula. 

it confines with the Bala Sea on all Sides, Sept 
Northward, and a little Eaſtward, where it confines 
with the Kingdoms of Pegu and of Cochinchina. 

The Climate is very temperate, confidering that it is 
fo near the Line; becauſe perhaps of the Narrowneſs of 
the Country, which is refreſhed by the Winds and Dews. 
The Soil is fat, and very -fertile in Rice Bats 2 
Fruits. It uces a t Quantity epper, Ben- 
zoin, Muſk, gow Aloes. * There are found 5 Mines 
of Gold, Silver, Copper, Tin, and other Metals. It 
feeds a great Number of Elephants and Horſes; it has 
large Foreſts towards Cochincbina, which ſerve for Re- 
treat to Tygers, Lyons, and other ferogious Beaſts, In 
the Penin A of Malacca, there is a Species of Swallows, 
who make their Neſts with a certain bituminons Matter, 


and whoſe Neſts are carefully gathered, to be pounded 


and uſed in Sauces, in Lieu of Spices. 
8.4 River Menan traverſes the particular Kingdom of 
iam, paſſing thro the City Odia, 1 its Capital, (as 1 
0 


* 
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obſerved) forming two Iſles, and diſembogues afterwards 
into its Gulph. The Mecon ſeparates it from Cochinchina, 
then croſſes the Kingdom of Camboya, at the l 
whereof it divides itſelf into three Branches, the mo 
Eaſtern of them paſſing thro* the Capital. wes TM 
Theſe Dominions may be divided into four or five 
Parts ; that above the Peninſula in the Middle of the o- 


thers, is the icular Kingdom of Siam; Weltward of 
it is that of taban ; ward that of Cambeya ; that 
of which is Eaſtward of this; and the Peninſula 


of Malacca, which advances Southward. This Peninſula, 
contain*d antiently ſeveral Kingdoms, at preſent reduced 
into Provinces ; the Princes whereof are ſubject and tri- 
butary of the King of Siam; the fole City of Malacca 
being exempt of Tribute, It is ſituated on a Streight of 
the ſame Name, over-againſt the Iſland of Sumatra. The 
great Concourſe' of Merchants from all Parts, renders it 
very trading, and well inhabited, though the Air be 
very unwholſome. It is in the Power of the Dutch, 
who took it from the Portugueſe in 1641, who had 
t it 130 Years. IT dared | 
The Capital of all theſe Territories is Odia; the other 
Kingdoms have alſo their Capital Cities, which will be 
found in my particular Deſcription. 3 
CocHlncaHilNa. 

It is ſaid that the Portugue e the Name of Cochin- 
china to this Kingdom, — its Reſemblance with 
the Province of Cochim, in the Malabar, as if they 
would ſay, the Cochim of China; others ſay, that it ſig- 
nifies weſtern China. | 16141 % FE 

It is ſituated on the Gulph of the ſame Name, be- 
tween the 11 and 17 Deg, of Latitude; ſo that it may 
have 150 Leagues of Coaſts, and about 70 in Breadth, 

including the People Kemi, who occupy more than half 


of it. L l 
It has for Bounds, Northward, the Kingdom of Tun- 
2 Eaſtward the Sea; Southward the Province, or 
ingdom of Chiampa, which ſome include in it; and 
* Rf OE. | IT 100 8 5 

ts Climate is very temperate and wholeſome, though 
in the Torrid Zone; and there is no Country in 'this 
Zone, where the Seaſons are better diſtinguiſhed than in 
this. The Soil is extremely fertile in Rice, Fruits, and 
ſeveral Sorts of Herbs. It produces Cinnamon, Pepper, 
22 Nin, Gees o affords Gold, _— Silk, 
| otton, Among the great Quantity of different 
Animals ſeen in it,. are the Rhinoceros, Fefe, and Ele. 
phant, and there are ſome of theſe laſt ſo large, that one 
of their Feet has meaſur'd 18 Inches Diameter, and their 
Brunchia, or Trunks 14 or 15 Foot in Length. Theſe 
Animals are ſo docile, and if I may uſe the Expreſſion, 
ſo intelligent, when they are inſtructed, that when they 
ſet out on a Journey, the Nair, who | omg them, has 
but to tell them the Road they muſt follow, they never 
fail doing it exactly. Among Birds of a thouſand 
differert Species, is ſeen a great Number of thoſe Swal- 
lows heretofore mention'd. The Sea abounds with ex- 
cellent Fiſh, ſo that it is the moſt delightful Country of 
all the Indies for its Bigneſs. 

There are no conſiderable Rivers in it, but it has 50 
or 60 fine Sea-Ports ; and what is the moſt remarkable 
1s, the Inundation which happens in Autumn every 
fifteenth Day, laſts three Days each Time, and renders 
the Land ſo fertile, that three Harveſts may be made in 
one Year. F 

Caccion, is the Capital of the Kingdom, and the 
Reſidence of the King ; where a Commerce is car- 
ried on between the Chineſe and the Japaͤneſe; to whom 
the King of Cochinchina has permitted to build the City, 
and Fortreſs of Fiafo, for the Commodity and Secu- 
rity of the Commerce. a 


Note, That this Kingdom made once Part of China ; but 
a Prince of the Family of Ly, rendered it free; in 
Conſideration of a Tribute which he conſented to 

y, and his Succeſſors pay ſtill to the Emperor of 

ina, This Separation of Cochinchina, happen'd 
about the Year 1428, under the Empire of Si- 
vrxſius. 28898 
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Note, That the People are almoſt all Idolaters, there are 
ſtill ſome Chriſtians among them, but not in great 
Number, becauſe the laſt Kings have cruelly perſtcu- 
cuted them, The Fathers Jeſuit ſays: that are 
very docile, and courteous to Foreigners, faithful in 
Commerce, courageous, and underſtand very well 
how to uſe Fire, and other Arms. IT 

| Tonquin. | 55 

This Kingdom, which the eaſtern Nations call 
ANNAM, i. e. weſtern Country, is called Tunguin by the 
Chineſe, becauſe ſituated Weſtward of them. 

It is ſituated round the Gulph of Cochinchina, 
the 140 and the 150, or 155 Deg. of Longitude, the 
17 and the 224 of Latitude; fo that it may have 170 
Leagues from Eaſt to Weſt, 100 thereof is in 
and 120 from South to North. N 155 5 

It confines Eaſtward with the Province of Qgantung 
Southward with the Gulph and Kingdom of Cochin- 
china, Weſtward with a long Ridge of Mountains, 
which es it from the Layes, and other People in 
the Neighbourhood of Pegu; and Northward with the 
Provinces of Junnan, and of Quamfi. 

Its Climate is almoſt equal to that of Cochinchina ; and 
the Soil, tho" it produces neither Corn or Wine, is 
very fertile in Rice, which is gathered twice a Year, and 
of which the Inhabitants e their Bread and Wine, 
It produces excellent Fruits, particularly Oranges of an 
extraordinary Bigneſs. Among the Animals, is ſeen a 

t Number of Rhinoceros, Elephants, and Horſes. 
t has alſo a great Quantity of Fowls, Pigeons, Turtles, 
and-other Volatiles. They catch on the Coaſts a great 

Abundance of delicious Fiſh. A; 
This Kingdom is traverſed by three. or four very con- 

ſiderable Rivers, which come from the Province of 

Junnan, and fall into the Gulph of Cochinching. 

Its Capital is Kx cio, ſituated in the Middle of the 

Country, on the leſſer of the three Rivers, and where 

the King reſides. : "AS W 

Note, That the King of Tunguin has ſeveral Princes a- 
tary to him; tho* himſelf pays Tribute to the Empe- 
ror of China, to whom he ſends every ſix Years, two 


Golden Statues, and two Silver Ones, of the Value 
of 400 J. Sterling. 


Note alſo, That the People are all Idolaters, except 
300,000 Chriſtians, or more, who may be found a- 
mong them : They are free, and very affable, 

A more particular Deſcription of India beyond the 

Ganges, is as follows: 

The Kingdom of Ava, contains Ava, Prom, Tolema, 

Melintey, Totay, Boldia, Tranſlana, Canarana, Muantay, 


Caſſubi, Camo 
he Kingdom of PzGv, contains Pegu, Marſin, Tan- 


tay, Brema. 


ju, Ledoa, Siriacon, 


The Kingdom of AxRacan, contains Arracan, Ca- 
doiiaſan, Sore. 
The Kingdom of Cocnincaina, contains Cacciam, 
Haifo, Queboa, Benda. © 
The Kingdom of S1am, contains Odia, Sacotay, Ban- 
kock, Moro, Lugor, Tanacerim, Ligor, Funcalaon, 0r- 
4. Patana, Queda, Pahang, Thor, Malacca. 
2 e Kingdom of MARTABAu, contains Martaban, 


„ Macaon. e 
he Kingdom of Ca BOVA, contains Camboya, Ro- 
vecca, . Tarvana, Carol. | 
The Kingdom of CH1amP a, contains Polucaccim, only. 
The Kingdom of Tunquin, contains Keccio, only, as 
I know of. aq 
CHIN A. 


This Empire has been called by different Names, by 
the neighbouring Nations. The Name of China, it bears 
at preſent, comes from one , of its Kings, called Gina, 
who reign'd 46 Years before the Coming of Chri#. 

The French Maps mark its Extent from the 20 Dcg- 
of Latitude, to the 43 3 and from the 140 of Longitude, 
to the 173 only; ſo that it ſhould have but 400 League, 
from Sourh to North, and 4.50 from Eaſt to Welt ; 4 
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ſome give it 560 Leagues in Length. 


It has for Bounds, Northward, a ſtrong Wall, 3 or 


400 Leagues long, 45 Foot high, and 18 or 20 in 
Thickneſs, which ſeparates it from the Kingdoms of 
Tanju, and Newche ;, Eaſtward the Eaſtern Ocean ; South- 


ward the ſame Ocean, and the Kingdom of Tunguin; 
and Weſtward the Damaſian Mountains, which ſeparate 
it from ſeveral Nations, Subjects or Neighbours of the 
Kingdom of Ava. 2:32. fle 

The Climate is very cald, Northward, conſidering its 
Situation, becauſe of the great Number of high Moun- 
tains always cover'd with Snow; and very temperate 
Southward. The Soil is fat, and very fertile in Corn, 
Wine, Barley, Maize, Millet, Cotton, and all Sorts of 
delicious Fruits, There are found in it ſome Paſtures all 
cover'd with Flocks, The Foreſts abound with Game, 
the Sea and Rivers with Fiſh. It has Mines of Gold and 


Silver, Rubies, Topazes, and Load-ſtones. The China- 


Ware, Silk, Line, Cotton, and the rich Stuffs made of 
them, make one of the principal Revenues of the Coun- 
ry, It affords Salt, Sugar, Muſk, Ambergreaſe, and 
all Sorts of Spices, In ſhort, it is one of the moſt de- 
bghtful Countries of the World. 

The moſt remarkable of its Rivers are the Kiang, 
and the Hoang. The firſt, which is the greateſt, is 
led by the 2 the Sox of the Sea, it takes its Source in 
the Province of Junnan, Frontier of Tunguin. Its Courſe 
in general, is from Eaſt to Weſt, though it makes from 
Time to Time ſeveral large Plaits, ſometimes on one 
Side, and ſometimes on another; then it paſſes through 
the Lake Tungting, in the Province of Huguang, and 
through the Province and City of Nanguing, it diſem- 
* into its Gulph. The other, called commonly the 
Yellow River, ſprings from a great Lake, which is Eaſt- 
ward of the Damaſian Mounts, in the Country of the 
Guyes, then having glided for the Space of about 100 
Leagues, turns towards the North by Weſt, in the 
Length of 50; then returns towards the North by Eaſt, 

in the Space of 200 ; and touches in its Courſe the Extre- 
mity of that famous Wall above-mention'd,; afterwards 
it makes a Plait Southward, and comes to paſs that Wall; 
after it has rolled thus its Waters more than 100 Leagues, 
it conducts them Eaſtward 200 more, then diſembogues 
into the Gulph of Nanguin. 

CnixA is divided into 17 principal Provinces. ' Firſt 
are found round the Gulph of Nanguin, thoſe of Peguin, 
Leaotung, with the Peninſula of Corea; Eaſtward thoſe 
of Aantung, and Nanguin. Then following Southward, 
the Coaſts of the Ocean, the Provinces of Chegquiano, 
Fokien, and Cantung. In the Middle, re-aſcending from 
the South towards the North, are found in this Order, 
thoſe of Kiangfi, Quiangfi, Queichieu, Huquang, Honan, 
and Xamfi, Weſtward, deſcending from North to South, 
thoſe of Xenfi, Suchuen, and Junnan. 

Peking, 1s at preſent the 7 of China. Its Name 
ſignifies the Capital City Northward;, and Nanking, 
which had once that Advantage, ſignifies the Capital 
City Southrward. The City of Peking is very ſtrong, and 
ſituated at the Extremity of China, 30 Leagues from the 
great Wall, in an uncultivated Place; though it abounds 
with every Thing from all Parts. Its Streets are not 
paved, and the Inhabitants and others are obliged to 
wear during the Summer, a Veil, not to be blinded by 
the Duſt. It is the Cuſtom there, to ride thro? the 


City on Horſeback, particularly in Winter, becauſe of 


the Dirt; and one may have a Horſe for a whole Day 
tor the Value of Two-pence Engliſh Money. 


Note, That this Country has been Tin:e out of Mind, 
govern'd by a King or Emperor, called by his Sub- 
jects the Son of Heaven, and to whom they render a 
Sort of Adoration. He reſides at preſent at Peting. 
Its Government is not much changed, tho? it was con- 

quered at the Beginning of the laſt Century, by the 
Great Cham of Tartary. There are always in the 

Imperial City of Peking, {ix principal ſovereign Courts: 
The firſt is the Council of State, whoſe Members have 

the Nomination of all the Magiſtrates and Judges of 
the Provinces. The ſecond is a Board of Finances, to 

- receive the King's Revenues. The third is to take 
Care of the Temples, Prieſts, Sacrifices, Ceremonies, 


% 


ay * 
Embaſſies, publick Feaſts, Marriages, - and of all that 

_ concerns Religion. The fourth takes Care of the War, 
has the Intendency of Poſts and Employments, and of 


all that depends of it. The fifth takes Care of the 
hi 


ö blick Buildings, as Bridges, Dykes; Walls of Cities, 
| Palaces, Ships, and. of the Penſions of the Princes of 


u 
the Blood. The laſt is eſtabliſhed for Criminal Affalrs. 
There are in the Capital of each Province, the ſame 
Courts, but ſubaltern to theſe, whoſe Magiſtrates, eal- 
led Mandarins, give an Account of their Adminiftra- 
tion, each according to his Office, to thoſe of the 
Sovereign Courts at Peking. © Beſides theſe, others 
are ſent by the Emperor, who are commonly Gran- 
dees of the Empire; one call'd Tatung, is like a Trien- 
nial Ficeroy, who commands all the other Mandarins; 
The other called Ciayven, is like a general Com- 
miſſary, appointed to examine the Deportments, not 
only of the Mandarins, but of the Tutung himſelf : 
This is changed every Year. TY 


Note alſo, That the Chineſe are all Idolaters, and ex- 
tremely ſuperſtitious ; which, notwithſtanding, they 
have always acknowledged a ſupreme and only God; 
waom they call King of Heaven. Among them are 
found Monks who a very ſtrict Life; and alſo 
Mahometans and Jews. The Fathers Jeſuits are ſup- 
poſed to have at preſent in that Country, under 
their Direction, above 300,000 Chriſtians, The 
Chineſe love Sciences, as it appears from the great 
Credit and Reputation the Fathers Jeſuits have ac- 

- quired among them, thro* that Means; they are 
ingenious, politick, and induſtrious. They have a 
large Face, little and long Eyes, a flat and ſhort 
Noſe, ſhort Hair, and walk very upright. They 

_ ſay, that they had the Uſe of Artillery, and of Print- 
ing long before us. Children ſhew a deal of 
Reſpeft to their Parents, and Parents keep among 
them a very ſtrit Amity, and are very courteous to 
one another, They are very jealous of their Wives, 
whom they keep ſhut up with a great deal of Care. 
They eat in a very ſlovenly Manner, and are as ſloven- 
ly ſerv'd. It is faid, that a Man of (alice to do 

honour to a Lady, ſpits in her Hand, which in my 
Opinion, is a very uncivil Civility, When a youn 

Man has attain'd the Age of 25 Years, he m 
either marry, or become a Monk. A certain Day is 
fix*d, in which all the young Men and Maids to be 
married meet. The young Men, let their Faculties 
be known (I mean as to their Fortune) then th 
are divided into three Claſſes, the firſt is that of the 
Rich, the other are thoſe of a middling Ci ICE; 
and the laſt of the poorer Sort. The ſame is ob- 
ſerved with Regard to the Maids, ſeparating the hand- 
ſomeſt from thoſe of an indifferent Beauty, and from 
the ugly. The handſomeſt are given to the Rich, 
who give to the Board a certain Sum of Money to 
have them, thoſe who are but indifferent in their Per- 
ſon, are for thoſe who are alſo but in indifferent Cir- 
cumſtances, and the ugly are for the Poor, to whom is 
diſtributed the Money given by the Rich. This Po- 

cy is very judicious, but a little too perplexing. 

A more particular Deſcription of China, is as 

follows : {5 9 
The Province of PR x IN, contains Peking; Paoting, 

Jenegping, Chinting, Xunte. | 
The Province of LR AOT UNO, contains Leoyang, Kin- 

cheu, Ningyven. 
The Province 

Chentio, Sog fang. 

The Province of XANTUNG, contains Chinan, Yenc- 

hen, Tunkchang, Caiecheu, Tingcheuw. © ' 

The Province of NANK IN, contains Nanking, 

Hoaigan, Yencheu, Lucheu, Canking, Chichen, Hocichu, 

IRE. | | | 
The Province of CHEK1ANG, contains 

Hutches, Nimcheu, Chucheu, Cuenc ben. 

The Province of Fox EN, contains Focheu, Changchen, 

Yeuping, Tingcheu, Xaow. | | 

The Province of QuanTUNG, contains Quang cbeu, 

Caocheu, Xaocheu, Hoeicheu, Mocao, Ifland. 

The Province of Kianost, contains Nanchan, 
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of Cox EA, contains Pinggan, Sior, 


Hangebeu, 


 Kim- 


changy ; 
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chang, Kiegan, Cancheu, Nangam, , 
_ Province of Qu anos1, contains Queilin, Gucheu, 
Tiencbeu, Nancring, Cincheu. | 1007, 
The Province of QUicxzv, contains Quacyang, Su- 

cheu, Sunan, Liping, Cbinyven, Tucho. ail 

The Province of HuqQuanc, contains Huchang, 
Changxa, Pokiag, cheu, Siangiang,  Chiatim, Jung- 
cheu, Hoangchen. | * 

The Province of Hon Ax, contains Ciafung, Queite, 
Changte, Gueihoei, Hoaiking, Honang, Nanyang. 

The Province of XAns1, contains Taiyven, Pingyang, 
Taitung, Fuencheu, Lugan. F 
The Province of Xens1, contains, Sigan, Fungciang, 
Hanchung, Pinglean, Cunchang, Linyao. | 
The Province 7, warning contains Chingtu, Pao- 
ning, Xungking, . Chungking, Quicheu, Lunggan, Mabu. 

The Province of JUNNAN, contains Junnan, Tali, 
Lingvn, Chingkiang, Quangnan, Chinyven. | T 

The Province of HA1NANn, contains Cheu, Kuncheu, 
2 


ay. 
The Ves are Formoſa, Cheuxan, Changp#. 


GREAT TARTARY. 


Note, That before I proceed on. the Deſcription of this 
_ vaſt Country, I muſt confeſs. freely, that the Rela- 
tions we have of it are very uncertain, even perha 
- imaginary, and founded only on Conjecture ; for 
it is certain, that that Country. is almoſt as little 
known to us, as the Terra Auſtralis, ex towards 

Perfia, not only becauſe of its great Diſtance from 
us by Sea as well as by Land; but becauſe likewiſe of 
the high Mountains and frightful Deſarts it is environ*d 
with, on the Land Side, which render it inacceſſible ; 
and of the Rocks and Sand Banks found on its Coaſts, 
and of the continual Ice which bounds it 
Northward, which hinders the Europeans from trading 
thither, and conſequently from giving us faithful Re- 
lations of it. Notwithſtanding which I muſt ſpeak of 
it, but I'll content myſelf with relating what has been 
ſaid the moſt problable of that Country. | 


The Name of Tartary derives from the River Tartarus, 
found in it Northward ; and it is called Great, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the Little Tartary, which is in Europe. 
Our Anceſtors have known it under the Name of Scythia, 
at leaſt in part. | 

The modern Geographers makes its Extent to be from 
the 88 Degrees of Longitude, to the 190, without in- 
cluding what the Muſcovites poſſeſs Weſtward ; and 
from the 34 of Latitude, to the 714, fo that it might 
have 1500 Leagues in its greateſt Extent from Eaſt to 
Weſt ; and about 180 from South to North. 

It has for Bounds Eaſtward the Sea of the Kaimachites, 
and the Streight of J7eſſo: Southward China, the Indies, 
and Per/ia : Weſtward the Caſpian Sea, and the Territo- 
ries of the Empreſs of Muſcovy : And Northward the 
northern Ocean. 

The Climate of the Country is various, becauſe of its 

t Extent ; but is generally very cold, and even very 
Northward, where the Wind is ſometimes ſo vio- 
lent, that it throws down Men, Walls, and tears up the 
Trees by the Root. The Soil is like the Climate; for 
on that Side it is ſteril, full of Marſhes and uncultivated 
Mountains. Southward it produces Rice, Hemp, and 
Rhubarb in Abundance; and alſo Silk, Cotton, Wool, and 
Muſk. It feeds every where a great Quantity of Horſes 
and Camels; and Northward are found white Bears, black 
Foxes, Ermines, and ſeveral other Animals, whoſe rich 
Furs make the principal Commerce of the Country. 
There are found in it ſeveral high Mountains, large Foreſts, 
and vaſt Deſarts, full of Sands and Marſhes, which render 
Part of the Country uninhabitable. 

The moſt remarkable of its Rivers are the Ghammas, 
which ſprings in the Middle of the Country, from the 
Mountains of Bengiar, and running from Weſt. to Eaſt 
for the Space of about 600 Leagues, paſſes through the 
City of Chacan-Kaimack, and diſembogues into the Sea 
of the Kaimachites, The Tartar, the Oby, and the Je- 
neſia, diſembogue into the Northern or Glacial Ocean, 
one Eaftward, the two others Weſtward. The Jait, 
Rudha, and Gibun diſembogue into the Caſpian. Sea. 


* 


* 
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In the Middle of the Country are found the great Lake 
Carantia, antiently Kitay, which may have 300 Leagues 
of Circuit; that of Bervan, towards Mount Caucaſus 
that of Cabama towards Mount Farvan, under the 5 f 
Degree of Latitude, and the 122 of Longitude; that of 
LEejora, towards the Muſcovite Lucomaria, and ſeveral 
others which have no Name. a 
Tartary has always been divided into five principal 
Parts, the moſt Southern thereof are the Kathay, Eaſt- 
ward, the Turcheſſan in the Middle, and the Lagathay 
Uſbeck Weſtward ; the two moſt Northern are the proper 
or true Tartary Eaſtward, and the Defart Weſtward. 
The Arabs. divide this Country in another Manner. 
Firſt Northward, they give the Name of-Moal to the 
Country which we include Part in the true Tartary, and 
Part in the northern Part of the Deſart. They call Kai- 
maſh or Naiman, the Middle of that vaſt Empire, Which 
is in the Neighbourhood of the great River Ghamma; , 


and the weſtern Part is diſtinguiſhed under four principal 


Names, viz. Chaulach, or Karakatay, and Kaimuki-Buckar, 
which contains the other Part of the Deſart Tartary: 
Chalſag or Kaſhgar, and Mawaralubara, which very near 
contain the Uſbeck. Southward, going from Weſt to 
Faſt, are found the Countries of Tabbat, or Thibet, Tho- 
tive, or Tamu, Niuche, Niulbom, and Yapie. | 

The Capital of Tartary is Cambula, ſituated in the 
Kathay, on the River Tangi. The Cities of Thibet and 
Kaſgbar, are the Capitals of their Countries; to which 
they have given their Names. Samarkand, in the Uſbeck 
or. Mawaraluhara, was the Country of the great Ta- 
merlane. | ad, 


Note, That the Tartarians are brutiſh, treacherous, and 
_ cruel, eſpecially in War; where they ſlaughter their 
Priſoners, drink their Blood, and often eat their Fleſh. 
Their Brutality is not ſatiated in the Enjoyment of 
ſeveral Wives, but they ſeek beſides the other Sex : 
Their common Drink is made with Rice and Mare's 
Milk. When the Cham dies, they kill ſeveral of his 
Officers to go to ſerve him in the other World, and 
give him ſomething to eat and drink on the Road. 


Note alſo, That this Empire is governed by ſeveral 

Kings or Princes, who are ſubject or tributary of a 
Sovereign they call Cham. The Life and Fortune of 

his Subjects are in his Power, and can deprive them 
of both when he pleaſes, without any other Formality. 
They call him Sen of God, Soul of God, and the Sha- 

dot of God. They never ſpeak to him Face to Face. 
Even Embaſſadors obſerve this Cuſtom, and ſpeak to 
him by an Interpreter. 


Note again, That the Tartars are either Idolaters pr 
Mabometans, and there are found ſtill among them a 
few antient Jews, and few heretick Chriſtians who 
follow the Errors of Neſtorius. The Idolaters believe 
two ſupreme Gods, one of Heaven, and the other of 
Earth: They aſk the firſt for Wit and Health; and 
pray the laſt to ſend them a great Abundance of Cat- 
tle and Fruit. They are ſuperſtitious, adore the Sun, 
the Moon, Stars, the Elements, and believe the Me- 


tempſycbeſis. 

A more particular Deſcription of Great Tartary is as 
follows. | | | 

KaiMacn, contains Chacankaimach, Monaſtab, Bu- 
ragh, Sitiam, Mur, Benjar, Giarda, Chanaves, Chaican, 
Carantia. "Wee? 

Moat, contains Mongul, Tartar. | 

KasHGaAR, contains Kaſhgar, Acſu, Lop, Damortab, 
Habiacu, Rudhom, Taraz. | 2: on 

MAwARALNALIZA, contains Samarkand, Kath, Kar- 
dau, Bachara, Sagamjan, Belch, Badaſgan, | Bang bir, 


| Thalecan, Aderkan, Babrenc, NMarvaſſan, Choyandab, | 


Alſrath, Tonia, lack, Muntiſblact, Jand. 


KARAKATAY, contains Sabadrug, Arzd, Dadeni, 


Chauran, Marzan, Chartan, Dambaha, Lochman. 
The TarizzT, contains Thibet, Cucia, Cialis, Ber- 
van, Ug. 2 
Nice, contains 
The KALMuk!. | 4 ee 251 
Bo cn Ax, contains Daranda, Darcu, Marg ban, Gla- 


The 


Acbbaluch, Serra, Guengan, Judi. 


gban, Hian, Sarabic, Nabia. 
4 | 


The Taxgv, contains Tanju, Xama, Pucian, Suchur, 


The Yue, contains Sinnadre, Cantebouri,, Brema, 


Jiu. 
Is LES of A8rta. © 


Note, That I have placed for a ſixth Part, of Aa all 
the Iſles Eaſtward and Southward of it. The firſt, 
and neareſt Tartary, are the Iſles of Japan. The o- 
thers are the Philippines, Molucca's, thoſe of the Sonde, 
the Maldives, the Iſle of Ceylon, and ſeveral others 
which are in the Indian Sea, To which Fll add the 
Iſles: of the Larrons, which are farther advanc'd 
Is LES of JAPAN 


Note, That the antient Geographers have not known this 
Name of Japan; and Ptolemy ſpeaks, in its Place, of 
a certain Iſland abounding in Gold, which he places 
Eaſtward of China, and which he calls Ectatee, 
or Ille of Barley ; which the moſt learned Geographers 
take to be the Ile Nipbon, the greateſt of thoſe of 


. 
« 


, Japan. 2411 f 70 0 8 411 ry 

Theſe Iſles are ſituated Eaſtward of China, between 
the 31 and 40 Degrees of Latitude; and extend from 
the 171 of Longitude, as far as the 188. K 
The Climate is very temperate, and wholſome; the 
Soil, though hilly, is very fertile in Barley, Rice, Millet, 
and ſeveral Sorts of Fruits; but it produces neither 
Wheat nor Wine. Its. greateſt Fertility is in Gold and 
Silver, which are there in ſuch great Quantities, that 
ſome have imagined, that the whole Soil was of thoſe 
two precious Metals : It has Elephants, Camels, Horſes, 
and Abundance of Game. 24 

There are ſeveral Rivers and Canals, which traverſe 
thoſe Iſles in ſuch a Manner, that they divide them into 
ſeveral Parts; which have beſides ſome Lakes, ſeveral 
Gulphs, and very good Sea-Ports. 1 
. thoſe Iſles, which are in great Number, there 
are three remarkable ones: The firſt is called by the In- 
habitants Nephon, i. e. Source of Light: The ſecond in 
Bigneſs Aimo or Saycock, i. e. nine Kingdoms; and the 
other Tokodti, or Xicock, 1. e. four Kingdoms. | 

The Iſland Niphon is four Times bigger than the two 
others taken together, having at leaſt 220 Leagues in its 
greateſt Extent from Eaſt to Weſt, 75 in its greateſt 
Breadth, 3o in its leſſer, and near 600 of Circuit: There 
is ſeen in it a Mountain which throws up Flames like the 
Aua. 
It contained once 33 Kingdoms; at preſent it is di- 
vided into five principal Parts; which are Jamayſoit, 
Fetſengo, Fetſegen, Quanto and Ochio, which are found 
in this Order, going from Eaſt to Weſt, and which are 
again ſubdivided into ſeveral Provinces. | 
The Iſland Ximo is ſituated: at the South by Weſt of 
Niphon, under the 31 Degrees of Latitude, and 172 of 
Longitude, and may have 60 Leagues in its greateſt 

Extent from North to South, 25 or 30 from Eaſt to 


Weſt, and 160 of Circuit, the Gulphs excluded. 
The Iſland Aicoct is ſituated Southward of Nepbon, 


under the 175 Degree of Longitude, and the 32 Deg. 


zo Minutes of Latitude, having about 45 Leagues in 
Length, 15 in Breadth, and 120 of Circuit: It is leſs 
croſs d with Rivers and Canals, and leſs divided. 

The other Iſles which are in the Neighbourhood are 
not comparable to theſe ; though ſome of them have 
had antiently their own Kings, and have ſtill their Lords 


or Princes. | 
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Plates of Gold, but alſo thoſe in the | Neighbourhood, 
belonging to ſeveral Princes. A) 10 belt $7 . 
Note, That the Japaneſe are quite different from us in 
their Manners : Tho” they be very patient, they are 
ſo wild, and fo cruel, that à Foreigner dares not lift 
up his Eyes to look a ſingle Soldier in the Face, with- 
out being in Danger of his Life: They are ſo miſtruſt- 
ful, that they will permit no foreign Ships, except 
the Dutch, to approach the Shore. When a Dutch Ship 
arrives in the Port, Commiſſaries come into it to exa- 
mine every Sailor, and other Perſons on board, apart, 
about News from Europe, the Indies, &c, and if any 
one be found a Liar, he runs a great Riſque. of being 
- ſeverely puniſhed. Afterwards thoſe Commiſſaries 
cauſe all the Munitions, and Merchandiſes, brought 
by the Ship to be carried away; then having exa- 
mined their Value, they have the ſame Ship Paded 
with Gold and Silver to the Equivalent of thoſe Ef- 
fects, and as they think fit: And it may be obſerved, 
that one has not the Liberty to chuſe the Species of 
Metal, but is obliged to take what is given him, and 
ſet fail as ſoon as they order them, without aſking 
the Reaſon why: But however, the Fapaneſe are 


: 


faithful, and never deceive in Trade. 


ote alſo, That the Fapaneſe are govern'd by feveral 
Kings and Princes, who acknowledge a Brebeign - 
One, whom they call Cube, i. e. Commander or Em- 
peror. The People have ſo great a Veneration for 
that Sovereign, that they dare not look him in the 
Face, and adore him as a God. He is never to be 
ſpoken to, but the Face proſtrated againſt the Ground; 
and his natural Pride joined to his Magnificence, 
keeps them in that profound Reſpect. Their Go- 
vernment is deſpotick and very rigorous. The Lords 
have a Right of Life and Death over their Subjects; 
and for the leaſt Fault, they make them feel the Ef- 
fects of their brutiſh and wild Humour. 


Note again, That the Japaneſe have always been Idola- 
ters; but the N having diſcovered their 
Country in 1542. St. Francis ier, paſſed into it 
to preach the Goſpel, and ſucceeded with ſo much 
Glory, that ſince that Time the Catholick Religion 
had made an almoſt incredible Progreſs in Japan; and 
notwithſtanding, the Perſecution it had ſuffered from 
ſome of the Emperors, there was Hope, that all thoſe 
People would increaſe the Number of the Faithful; 
if the Devil, Enemy of God's Glory, had not inſi- 
nuated in the Mind of a certain Flemiſh, the Means 
to deſtroy in a very ſhort Time the Church, which fo 
many Martyrs had built by their Predications, and 
cemented with their Blood, This Emiſſary from Hell 
was born at Bruſſels; ſome ſay, that from a Scullion, 
or Marmiton, he was become Intendant of Commerce 
for the Dutch in Japan: Jealous, perhaps, of the 
Portugueſe, who managed well their Aﬀairs in thoſe 
Parts, and conſidering them as an Obſtacle to the 
Advancement of his own, he forged a Letter, which 
he pretended to have intercepted from on board one 
of their Ships, and which he ſhew'd the Emperor' of 
Japan, that theſe Portugueſe had conſpired to render 
themſelves Maſters of his Country, 'by Means 'of the 
great Number of Catholicks who were in .it. That 
Prince, as much inclin'd to Cruelty, as he was verſed 
in Politicks, without examining the Accuſation farther, 
gave ſecret Orders that all Chriſtians in his Domi- 
nions, without Exception to Sex or Age, ſhould be 
maſſacred, which was barbarouſly executed; ſo that 
the Catholick Religion is not only extinct in Japan, 
but this Letter has render'd the Name of Portugue/e 
ſo odious to the People, that they have pull'd up all 
the Trees, Vines, and other Plants, theſe had brought 
from Zurope; to keep nothing of a Nation which 
they believe perfidious. He who had been the Cauſe 
of ſo fatal an Accident, having been diſcover'd frau · 
dulous, and without Faith in his Miniſtry, was de- 
priv'd of his Commiſſion, ſent to Holland, and inter- 
dicted from Trading: But ſometime afterwards he 

enter' d into the Service of the King of France, and 
a 
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was the Cauſe that 25 
put, on the Coaſt of Coromandel, where it is well 


enough known how he deceiyed the King: After- 


wards ing towards France, and being afraid to 
appear there with the Riches he t from India, 
and r tes unload himſelf of ſome of his Jewels 
at Liſbon, 5 — with them, and his Ship, on 
the Coaſts of the Kingdom of Por#ngal. | 
A more particular Deſcription of Japan is as fol- 
lows: 5 
The Hand of Nipbon, contains Jendo, Meaco, Buomi, 
» Jechigue, Suranga, Boary, Sengomy, Aima, Bit- 
cou, Bingo, Mimaſaca, Hixumi, Hinami, Amangai, Hiet- 
chu, 33 Findaqui, Temba, Noto, Muſaki, Si. 
moveſa, Fitachi, Villoxu. 111 44 
2 of X1mo, contains Sat uma, Arima, Cbi- 
| af 


x „ Burgo, Finga, Figen. 
he hand of X1coxo, contains Tonſa, Hyo, Ava, 
Samuc bi. oe | | 
The other Is. ES are, Firando, Cexima, Coro, Tanax- 
uma, the Seven Iſles, Gifima, Toy, Sando, Siſima, Ba- 


caſa, Woqui. | 
* The Pritieping IsLEs. 


Theſe Iſles, called by the Eaſtern. Nations, Illes of 
»Lugon, of the Name of the greateſt and moſt conſider- 
able of them all have been called Philippine, by the 
Spaniards, of the Name of Philip II. King of Spain, 
under whoſe Reign they were diſcovered by Magellan 
in 1520, | 

They are ſituated between the. Molucca s, and the King- 
dom of China, and extend from the 5 Degree of La- 
titude to the 19, between the 151 and 167 Degree of 
"IT far advanced in the Torrid 

Though they are very far in the Torn 
Zone, the Climate is = hot, becauſe of the long 
Nights, and of the Wind, which blows hard there 
very often: The Soil is extremely fertile in all Things; 
it produces Wheat, Barley, Rice, Millet, and excellent 
Wine; likewiſe Pepper, Ginger, Cinnamon, Saffron, 
Sugar, Honey, Wax, and ſeveral Sorts of Fruit. It 
has Mines of Gold, and of Iron; and they fiſh Pearls 
on the Coaſts : It feeds all Sorts of Cattle and Fowls, as 
well as ſeveral Sorts of wild Beaſts and Game : Crocodiles 
and Tortoiſes, whoſe Shells are the moſt eſteemed of all 
the Eaſt for their Beauty. ; 

Among theſe Iſles there are three which are the prin- 
cipal and greateſt, vis. Lugen or Manilla, Mindanao, 
and Parageya, or Calamianes. The others which are 
leſſer, and almoſt all compriſed among theſe, are Min- 
dora, Kapul, Panajotton, Maſbate, Abajo, Achan, or 
Tendaye, San-JFuan, Matan, Cebu, Negoa, and ſeveral 
others. 

The Iſland of Laon, which is the largeſt of all, is 
fituated under the 159 Degree of Longitude, and the 
15 of Lautude: It has more than 100 in its 
greateſt Extent from South to North; almoſt as much 
trom Eaſt to Weſt, and more than 400 of Circuit, 
without including the Gulphs. 

The Iſland Mindanao, which is the moſt Southern, is 
ſituated under the 163 Degree of Longitude, and the. 7 
of Latitude. It may have 120 Leagues in Length, 80 
in Breadth, and 340 in Circuit without the Gulphs. 

The Iſland Paragoya, called alſo Puloan, is the' moſt 
weſtern, the moſt fertile, and the beſt inhabited. It is 
ſituated under the 154 Degree of Longitude, and the 10 

_ of Latitude, fo that it may have more than 100 
m Extent from South by Weſt to the Norch by Eaſt, 

18 or 20 in Breadth, and 200 of Circuit, 2 
The Iſland Mindora is ſituated under the 158 Degree 

of Longitude, and the 13 of Latitude, and may have 
45 Leagues in Length from South by Eaſt, to North by 
Welt, about 20 in Breadth, and 100 of Circuit. 
_ The-Wand Tendaye, is Northward of Mindanao, un- 
der the 164 Degree of Longitude, and the 12 of Lati- 
tude: It has about 30 Leagues from South by Eaſt to 
North by Weſt; 30 in Breadth, 140 of Cireuit, without 
including its Gulph. It was the firlt Magellan boarded, 
and paſſes for one of the moſt fertile. 


to one of its 


CEOGCRAPHY. 
Ships were either loſt, of taken 
at the Iſland of Ceylon, and at St. Thome, or Malia- 


The others which I have marked are ſituated between 
theſe, and though they be ſmaller, they are not leſs con- 
ſiderable for their Fertility, and other Advantages. 


Note, That the Inhabitants, native of theſe Iſlands, are 
not ſo wild as that of Japan, and trade with the 
Chineſe and Europeans, without that inſupportable 
Miſtruſt, with which the Japaneſe treat Foreigners , 
but they hate mortally the Spaniards. 
The City of Manilla, is the Capital of thoſe Iſlands 
which -_ the Power of Ge Rug of Spain; it is 
ſituated in the Bottom of a Gulph in the Middle of the 
Iſland of Lugon: The Viceroy with the Conſul reſides 
there, and it is an Archiepiſcopal See. 
The City of Mindanao, otherwiſe Tapone, is the Ca- 
pital of its Ile, to which it has given its Name: The 
+ vat ry of the Kings of thoſe Countries reſide 


Note, That the Catholick Religion is profeiſed in all the 
Places depending of the King of Spain. The Natives 
are either Mahometans, or Pagans ; there are few of 
them Chriſtians, who have been converted by the 

| Spaniards, | b. e oa boſe] 
Here follows a Catalogue of all the Philippine Iles. 

The Ifles of 'Lugon, Manilla, Cagaton, Vigas, Aqua- 
rina, Panganſiran, Panevaſion, Cateces, P. de Mandate. 
The Me Paragoya, or Calamianes, or Puluan. 

The Illes of Mindora, Kaput, Panajoton, Negoa, Muff 
bate, Rebuyjan, Tindaye, Abujo, Cebu, Matau, F. Juan, 
Banton, Luban, das Palmas, Tagyma, Candagari, Da- 
mucan, Bankingle, Pondaim, Paracalla, Babayones. 


Morucca ls TES. 


Theſe Ifles, known under the Name of Molucca's, 
bear it improperly, becauſe that Name has never been 
given to any other Iſles, but to Ternate, Tidor, Motir, 
Machian, and Bachian, ſituated towards the weſtern 
Coaſt of Gilolo, and which are nothing in Compariſon 
of thoſe generally called Molucca's. : 

They are fituated Southward of the Philippines, and 
Eaſtward of Borneo, extending in our Maps from the 3 
Degree of Northern Latitude, to 11 of the Southern; 
between the 155 and 180 of Longitude, the Land of the 
Popous included. 

The Climate is hotter than in the Philippines, and 
they are not ſo fertile. They produce but little Com, 
unleſs it be Rice, of which the Inhabitants make their 
Bread, and a ſort of Wine: Their greateſt Fertility is in 
Spices, as Ginger, Cinnamon, and icularly Cloves, 
which grow in great tity in the true Molucca's. 
The great ones have ſome Golden Mines, produce Cot- 
ton, and a great Quantity of Sanders. 

Among the great Number of Ifles called Molucca s, 
there are two of a great Extent, viz. Celebes and the 
Land of the Papous, There are ſeveral others leſſer, 
among which are thoſe of Gilolo, Ceiram, Timor, Flores, 
Bouro, a, Marotay, Baton, Solayo, &c. and others 
ſtill lefſer, among which are Ternate, Tidore, Motir, 


Macbim, and Bachian, which are the true Molucca's, 


which are found in this Order, coming from the North 
toward the South ; the greateſt of which has but 13 
Leagues of Circuit, and the leſſer 4 or 5. _ 

The Iſland Celebes, is the largeſt and moſt weſtern of 
the Molucca*s : It is ſituated under the ad Degree of 
Southern Latitude, and the 158 of Longitude. It may 
have about 150 Leagues in Length, 90 or 100 in 
Breadth, and 4 or 500 of. Circuit, becauſe of a great 
Gulph which is Southward. This Iſle had once fix King 
doms, which fince have been reduced to two. The firſt 
and moſt flouriſhing is that of Celebes, the other that of 
Macaſar. | | 
FThe Iſland Gilolo, is ſituated r! wy re, me 
the 165 Degree of Longitude. It is of an ut 
Form, #5. 2 four Slits of Land, one enz 
one towards the North by Eaſt, another Eaſt ward gi 
the laſt towards the South by Eaſt. The largeſt of theſe 
Slits has not 20 Leagues in Breadth, and the longeſt has 
about 30 in Length from the Middle of the Ile 
— m. 


2 - 
— 


fame Name. It extends from the g | 
chern Latitude, to the 5. 30 Min. of ſouthern :- So chat 
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The Iſland Ceiram, is. ſituated under the gd Degree, 
30 Min. of Southern Latitude, and the 167 of Longi- 
tude. It may have 80 Leagues in Length, and 18 in 

th U 


The Iſland Timor, is Gtuated under the ꝙ Degree, 30 
Min. of Southern Latitude, and the 161 of Longitude. 
It may have 60 Leagues in Length, 20 in Breadth, and 
130 of Circuit. Golden 1 are found in it, a great 
Quantity of Pepper, and the Sander- Tre. 
The Iſles Flores, Solor, Teraſta, Banda, Amboina, &c. 
have very near the Qualities of thoſe above-mentioned, 
One has its particular King, and che others are in, the 
Power of the Portugueſe, or of the Dutch : They will be 
ſeen, in my particular Deſcripti. 
Note, That moſt of the Inhabitants of theſe Iſſes #ro bru- 
tiſtr an wild, 'particularly "thoſe ho inhabit the Mid- 
dle of the Land, and have no Commerce with the 
Eurcpeam. But the Inhabitants of the Coaſts are very 
different from them, and much more ttactableQ. 


- 


Nate alſo, That the Molugca's were diſcovered by Ma: 
; * is The Spaniards. were the firſt who ſebtled in 
them, but were expelled by the Portugueſe,. who were 
. fup in their Turn = the Dutch, who are at 
* it Maſters. of Patt of them; and have ſo well 
managed the Kings of thoſe Illes, that they are en- 
tire Maſters of the Commerce of Cloves. 
Note again, That the Natives are either Idolaters or Ma- 
bometans, few of them are baptized, and the Dutch 
and Portugueſe follow each their Religion. | 
A more particular Deſcription of the Molucca's is as 
follows: | 
The and CxLEBESs, contains Celebes, Durate, Bo- 
hol, Gaydeyca, Tetoli, Tanince, Gapæ, Tobuco, Buta, 
* Ciaon, Mandor, Macaſar, Bantachaia,. Tabon, 


The Nand G1LoLo, contains Gilolo, Moro, Cuma, 


Tolo, TJaffapo. 
| BRIE; of the Payous. | 
The e of Cxinam, contains Ceiram, Cambello, 


DE OEM * 

The True Moiucca's are Ternate, Tidore, Molir, 
Machian, Bouchian, | — 
The es of MoxoTtay, Ouby, Bilato, Xulla, Bouro, 
Banda, Baton, Gabona, Solayo, Flores, Timor, Ambo, 
Teralta, Ar. * | 


IsLEs or THE Sowps. 


© We do not know, for certain, the Origin of the 
Name of theſe Iles, and I am of Opinion, that it is ta- 
ken from the Port of Bantam, called the Sonde. 

They are ſituated round the Equator, Weſtward of 
the Molucca s, and very near the Indian Peninſula be- 
yond the Ganges; and extend between the 8 Deg. of 
northern Latitude, and the 8 of the fouthern Latitude, 
between the 13 and 134 of Longitule. 

The Climate is temperate enough, conſidering they 
are ſituated in the Middle of the Torrid Zone; and the 
Soil is very fertile in Metals and Spices. 

Among the Iſles known by the Name of Conde, 
there are three principal ones, iz. Sumatra, Java, and 

eo. . 


Note, That the Natives of theſe Iſles are not very focia- 
ble, particularly in the Middle of the Land; for thoſe 
on the Coaſts are tractable enough. 


Note alſo, That they are govern'd by different Kings 
or Princes: The Dutch are Maſters of ſeveral Places 
on the Coaſt, and likewiſe of the whole Commerce 
of thoſe Iſles. | 


Note again, That theſe Kings, and their Subjedts, are 
either Idolaters or Mahometans ; and the few Chri- 
ſtians found among them are all Europeans. 


The und SumaTtRA is the moſt' weſtern of the 
three, ſeparated from Molucca by the Streight of the 
Deg. 30 Min. of nor- 
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the Equator paſſes juſt in the Middle; and it may have 
300 Leagues in Length, 40 or go in Breadth, and about 
600 of Circuit. | es OE 

Toy this Iland be under the Ling the Climate is 
not-exceffively hot; either becauſe the Nights are 1 
to the Days, or for the freſh Gales which blow from all 
Parts. The Soil produces , a great Quantity of Pepper, 
Ginger, Cinnamon, and Rice which the Natives eat 
inſtead of Bread; and likewiſe Sugar and Benzoin. 
has in its Mountains ſeveral Mines of Gold, Silver, Lead, 
Iron, and Sulphur. _ 3 _ 
This Iand was once divided into ſeveral Kingdoms; 
at preſent it has but five, viz. Achem, Campfer, 888 | 
Palymban, and Aſenancabo. The two firſt are Nor 
ward, and the three others Southward. The FR 
of Achem is the largeſt, and m6ſt Northern of all: 
The Dutch poſſeſs ſeveral Places on the Coaſts, with 
Part of the Mines. -e 8” Lu 
The Cry of Acne, Capital of its Kingdom, is the 
moſt conſiderable of the whole Iſland, and ſituated to- 
wards the moſt northern Point. OG 

The and Java, called the Great, is at the South by 
Faſt of Sumatra, - from which it is ſeparated by the 
Streight of the Sonde. It is ſituated under the 7 D 
of * fouthern Latitude, between the 140 and 150 
of Longitude 3, fo that it has more than 290 Leagues in 
Length, 40 in Breadth, and 450 of Circuit. | 
The Climate is the ſame as at Sumatra, for the Rea- 
ſons above. mentioned. The Soil produces ſeveral Sorts 
of Fruits, Pepper, Benzoin, Sugar, and Rice, which 
the Javans eat inſtead of Bread. It has likewiſe, Mines 
of. Gold and Copper. 1 "8 
It was antiently divided into nine Kingdoms, which 
have been fince reduced to two. The firſt and moſt 
powerful is that of Materan, the King whereof is called 
Emperor af Java, to whom all the other Princes are 
tributary ; and the fecond is that of Bantam. je” 

The City of MaTaran' is the Capital of the Iſland, 
and the Place of the King's Reſidence. It is fituated on 
the ſouthern Coaſt, way'y #3 


The Dutch have built BAT AVIA on that Coaſt, in 
the Manner of the Cities of wit It is one of 
the Ratities 6f the Country, becauſe all the Houſes of 
the other Towns ate but of Wood, cover'd with Leaves 
of Palm-Trees. Here reſides the General, kept by 
the Dutch in theſe Iſles, and for the Indies. They have 
beſides a Fortreſs on the ſame Spot of Ground, where 
was before the City of Jacatza. | 


Note, That before this Fortreſs was built, the Dutch 
were difturbed in their Eſtabliſhment by the Natives 
ſupported by the Exglib , but they defended them- 

| ſelves fo well, by Means of a Fort they built with 

Bale Goods, that they repulſed their Enemies, and 
afterwards built this Fortreſs, compoſed of four Ba- 
ſtions, to which they gave the Names of precious 
Stones, viz. of the Diamond, Ruby, Saphir, and 

Pearl, in Alluſion to the Goods they had built their 
firft Fort with. | KEY obs 

The and Bon xko, is ſituated under the Equator, 

Eaſtward of Molucca and Sumatra, and Northward of 

Java. It extends as far as to the 7 Deg. 30 Min, of 

northern Latitude, and as far as to the 4 of ſouthern; 

having about 220 Leagues in Length, 200 in Breadth, 
and 650 in Circuit. | „ 

The Climate is temperate enough, but unwholſome, 

becauſe of the Marſhes which exhale bad Vapours. It 

has Mines of Gold, Tin, and Iron in its Mountains ; 

Wax, . Honey, Caſſia, and Cotton in its Foreſts, which 

are very large, and pretty frequent. | 

There are Southward, and Weſtward, four pretty 

large Rivers, the moſt remarkable of which is, that of 

Succadano, which traverſes three Qu of the Iſland, 


from North to South, and in which it is ſaid are found 


Note, That this Iſland is govern'd by a Mabometan King, 

to whom noBody dares to ſpeak Face to Face. The 

Natives = moſt of them Idolaters, and ſome follow 
1 | 5 


the 


conſe 
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the Religion of the Prince. The Dutch keep ſome 
Places on the Coaſts, where they profeſs their own Re- 


ion. 


Bonxzo, is the Capital of the whole Iſland, from 

which it has borrow'd its Name. It is ſituated at the 
m of a ſmall Gulph, towards the Coaſts which looks 

North by Weſt; and is the King's Reſidence: | 
5 _ follows a more particular Deſcription of the Hes 
8 . 
" SUMATRA, contains Achem, Pedir, Pacem, Tamon- 
bura, Souzon, Baras, Terra d' Aru, Bathan, Camper, 
Potemban, Priamam, Gudabiri, Fawbi, Baros, Palim- 
ban, Menancabo, Fudapera. 

Java, contains Batavia, Bantam, Materan, Seraboy, 
Japara, Grete. 

RNEO, contains Borneo, Cancerao, Marudo, Ma- 
land, Puthavaraon, Tamenacerin, Tamanatos, Soucelou- 
ban, Hormata, Succadano, Lave, Bendarmaſſin, Taniam- 
paro, Calandua, Caburo. | 

The Iſles of Banca, Madura, Baly, Naſſaw, Gade 
fortuin, Nays, P. Gavia, Cocos. 


The Iſland CxyLan, or Zz ron. 


The Jfland CEYLAN, to which has been given the Fi- 


of a Pear, is the Taprobanes of the Antients, and 
which the Indians call Tenarifin. 


It is ſituated Eaſtward of Cape Comorin, under the 
122 Degree of Longitude, and the 8 of Latitude, and 
may have 80 ues in its teſt Extent from 
South to North, about 55 from to Weſt, and 230 
of Circuit. 


It is ſeparated from the Coaſt of Coromandel, by the 
Streight of Manar or Chilao, which borrows its Name 
from one or other of theſe two Iſles, which are along its 
weſtern Coaſt. 

The Climate is very temperate, ſo near the 
Equator ; and the Soil very fertile in all Things ne- 
ceſſary for Life. It produces a Quantity of Nut- 
megs, and other Spices : The Cinnamon grows 
there in Abundance, ſince there are ſeen whole Foreſts 
of it. Some ſay that it has Mines of Gold and Silver, 
though there is no Commerce made of it ; but a great 

tity of fine Pearls are fiſhed in the Streight. 

t has but few Rivers, and the two moſt remarkable 
are, thoſe of Trinquemale, and of Colombo, which have their 
Source towards the Middle of the Iflland, five or fix 
Leagues diſtant from one another. They run contrary- 
wiſe, one to the North by Eaſt, the other to the South 
by Weſt. The firſt which paſſes at Candea, and is the 
greateſt, has not 40 Leagues in Length. | 

This Iſland was once divided into eight or ten King- 
doms, which are at preſent all re-united under the Domi- 
nation of a Sovereign, called King of Ceylan, who re- 
ſides at Candea, Capital of his Dominions. That City is 
ſituated towards the Middle of the Ifland, on the River 
Trinquemale. | 

The King of Ceylan has ſeveral Princes his tributary ; 
the Dutch are Maſters of all the Coaſts of this Iſland, and 
tly of the whole Commerce. Moſt of the 
Places on the Coaſts have been built by the Portu- 
gueſe, who had ſettled there; but it is pretended that 
they committed ſo many Cruelties, that their Name be- 
came odious to the Nativesz which being come to the 
Knowledge of the Dutch, they made a with the 
King of Ceylan, beat the Portugueſe in ſeveral Encoun- 
ters, and at laſt expelled them entirely from the Iſland, 
after they had made Gaſpar Figbero their Chief, Pri- 
ſoner, whom they confin'd in a Dungeon. 

Note, That the King, Princes, and moſt of their Sub- 


jects are Mahometans, and but few of them Idolaters. 
The Dutch profeſs their own Religion. 


IsLES MaALpive. 


Theſe IsI Es borrow their Name from Male, which 
is the greateſt, and Capital of them all; and from Dive 
an Arabick Word, which ſignifies Ie, as if one would 
ſay the Jes of Male. 

They are ſituated towards the Middle of the Torrid 


2 


the 35 of ſouthern Latitude; and from 


Zone, ſo that they advance from South by Eaſt, . 
North by Weſt, on an almoſt ſtrait Line, between the 
3 Degree of ſouthern Latitude, and the 7 of northern, 
taking up in Length about 240 Leagues, and 15 or 20 
in Breadth. 

The Climate is not too hot, though under the Line 
becauſe of the long Nights, during which a Dew fall 
which rates the Heat of the Da The Soil pro- 
duces but little Corn, except it be Millet. But it abound: 
in Fruit, as Oranges, Lemons, Figs, and a great Quan. 
tity of Cocoa - Nuts. There are brought over from the 
Illands, the fineſt Tortoiſe-Shells of all the Indies, black 
Coral and 2 8 

Theſe Iſles are divided into thirteen or fourteen Can- 
tons, if we reckon the moſt meridional for two, becauſe 
it is divided into two by a Brook; all the other Can. 


tons are ſeparated from one another 
Channels, three, ſix, or ten — — * r 
laſt is twenty broad. Each of theſe Can- 
tons is environ'd with Banks of Stone, which 
the 1 awe” of the Sea; fo that thoſe Iſles enjoy 3 
great Tranquility, even during the moſt furious Tem- 
peſt. The greateſt Canton has but go Leagues of Cir- 
cumference, round-wiſe, or oval-wiſe ; notwithſtanding | 
which it contains an innumerable Number of ſmall Ifles, 
the moſt extended whereof has but 2 Leagues of Circuit. 
Round each Canton there are four Apertures or Con- 
ducts, through which one may paſs from one to the 
other, in pretty reaſonable Ships. 

The of theſe Iſles is MA LE, which is the Ca- 


2 of all: It is ſituated in the ſixth Canton, which is 
0 


und in deſcending from North by Weſt, to South by 
Eaſt ; The King of theſe Iſles reſides there. | 


IsLES OF THE LARRONS. 


Theſe Illes are called of the Larrons, becauſe their 
Inhabitants are addicted to Thieving. 1 jos 

They are ſituated between the 7 and 21 Deg. of Lati · 
tude, and confin'd between the 184 and the 188 of Lon- 
gitude, in a Place of the Eaſtern Ocean, called the &. 
chipelago of St. Lazare. | 

It is faid that they are ſterile, and the Inhabitants 


r. | 
"Hine follows a more particular Deſcription of all theſe 
Iles. 

The Mand CE YLAN, contains Candea, Colanbo, Gal 
lo, Baticale, Trinquemale, Jafomapatan, Chilao, Tala, 
Ceitavaca, Manar, Ile. 

The es Mar Divx, are Tilladou-Matos, Milladeies 
Madoiie, Paindotie, Pouladou, Malos-Madou, Ari-Aloi- 


lon, Pouliddou, Moluque, Nillondoux, Collomadoux, Adow 


matis, Souadou, Addou, Poiie-Molugque. 

The Jfes L.avrones, are Gregua, Chemocoa, Ma- 
nao, Engleſe, Malabrigo, Difierta, Oramagan, Agan, 
Bacim, Botaba, Volid, Sepan, Mata, Chereguan, Natan, 
Guguan. - 

The other ies in thoſe Parts are, I. of the Senators, 
I. of the Martirs, I. of Birds, Pulovilan, De tos Are- 
ciſos, De los Matelotes. 


AFRICA 


This Part of the antient World is the moſt ſouthern 
of all thoſe it is compoſed of, and the greateſt Fenin- 
ſula of the Univerſe. Moſt Authors differ in Sentiment 
on the Origin of its Name ; ſome borrow it from Afer, 
Son or Companion of Hercules the Libian; others ” 4 
rive it from the Name. of a Ling of ee . 
lec Ifiriqui, which Foreigners have corrupted, chan. 
the Te A. Joſepbus aſſures us, that the Word «+4 
comes from Afer, Abrabam's Grandſon, There are ff 
veral other Opinions, which _ be too tedious to 
late, and are as dubious as theſe. ; 

t exte of northern Latitude, to, 

It extends from the 35 Deg. of no N Deg, of 

have 1600 
Longitude,  to' the 83; fo that it may n 250 
Leagues in Length, at che Altitude of the River 5 — 
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about half under the Equator, and always diminiſhing 

as one goes Southward : It has very near 1400 Leagues 

in Breadth, towards the Lake Zaire, and about 600 in 

Guinea ; therefore it is believ'd to have more than 5000 
of Coaſts, | | 

It confines Northward with the Mediterranean ; Eaſt- 
ward with the Iſthmus of Sues, the Red Sea, and the 
Eaſtern Ocean; Southward with the Sea of Ethiopia; 
and Weſtward with the Atlantick. 

Its Situation ſhews us, that the Equator paſſes juſtly 
in the Middle, and that two Thirds thereof are in the 
torrid Zone, which renders the Climate extremely hot : 
Add to this, that the Middle of the Country is full of 
ſhining Sand, which reflects the Rays of the Sun with a 
burning and infupportable Heat. All this ſandy Land 
is uncultivated, and very little inhabited, either for its 
Sterility, or its Scarcity of Water, or becauſe it abounds 
with ferocious Beaſts, and ſeveral Monſters of various 
Forms, which devour human Creatures: Among theſe 
Animals are found the Lion, the Leopard, the Panther, 
the Elephant, the Monkey, the wild Horſe and Afs, 
the Sea-Ox and Horſe, the Camel, and ſeveral others 
unknown, the Sheep, Oxen, Ic. are very good, and 
extraordinary large and fat. The Soil produces delicious 
Fruit, and medicinal Plants: It has in ſeveral Places 
Mines of Gold and Silver, and ſome of Salt. ; 

Its moſt conſiderable Rivers are the Nile and the 
Niger ; the firſt ſprings from the Lake Zaire, or from 
a ſmall River which enters into it in Abyſſinia, which it 
traverſes from South to North by Eaſt; as it does Nu- 
bia and Egypt from South to North. It diſembogues 
into the Mediterranean through ſeveral Mouths, after it 
has divided itſelf into ſeveral Branches, which form a 
Triangle, call'd the Delta of Egypt, becauſe it has very 
near the Form of that Greek Letter. The Niger takes 
its Source from a Lake of the ſame Name in Abyſſinia, 
runs from South to North between that Empire and the 
Kingdom of Congo; then entering the Kingdom of 
Borno, loſes itſelf in the Mountains, then appears again 
near the Lake Borno, which it 
verſes afterwards all Nigritia from Eaſt to Weſt, form- 
ing the Iſland which the Arabs call Nub, between Gan- 
gara and Zanfara, and the Lake Guarda, in the King- 
dom of the Aades; then, before it diſembogues into 
the Ocean, it divides itſelf into ſeveral Branches, the 
moſt conſiderable whereof are Rio Grande Southward, 
Gambia in the Middle, and Senega Northward : The 
moſt ſouthern Point of the Iſland, formed by theſe two 
laſt, is what we call the Cape Verd. * 

Ar Ria may be divided into eight principal 
which are Egypt, Barbary, the Bildulgeri 


Parts, 
Zaara, or the 


Deſart, Nigritia, Guinea, Ethiopia, and Nukia; to 


which may be added, for a ninth Part, the Iſle depend- 
ing thereof. : 


Note, That though this Country ſeems to produce but 
Barbarians and Monſters, it has notwithſtanding given 
Birth to the greateſt Lights of the Church, and moſt 
ſtrenuous Defenders of it, as Tertullian, St. Cyprian, St. 
Auguſtin, and ſeveral others; and alſo ſeveral great Cap- 
tains, as Hannibal, &c. The Inhabitants are a Mix- 
ture of native Africans, and of Arabs: They are in 
encral of a wild and cruel Temper, and very ſtrong : 
hey do not all live in Cities, but a great Number 
dwell in the Deſarts, under Huts ; and ſome are al- 
ways Vagabonds. | 


Note alſo, That ever ſince the Children of Noah, Africa 
has had ſeveral Kings and Princes. The Romans ren- 
der'd themſelves Maſters of a Part of it; and after 
they had deſtroyed Carthage, and expell'd the Kings, 
they ſent Colonies into it; till Genſerict, King of the 
Vandals, expell'd them, and render'd himſelf abſolute 
Sovereign there. He maintain'd his Empire, . he and 
his Succeſſors, for the Space of about 130 Years, till 
Belliſarius, General of the Army of the Emperor Ju- 
ſtinian, recongquer'd that northern Part from Gilimer, 
whom he carried away Priſoner, after the Reduction 
of Carthage. The Arabs and Saracens invaded it in 
their Turn, under the Empire of Honorius; during 

which the Roman Affairs began to decline. Since 


dace, who was 


es, and tra- 
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that Time, the Turks have conqueted ſome King- 
doms in it, Part whereof is ſubject or tributary do 
them. Other Kings, or Sovereigns, poſſeſs the beſt 
Part of it, and the Kings of Spain and Portugal hive 
"ſome Places on the Coaſts. | | | 


Note again, That the Africans were always Idolaters, 
and adored the Stars, the Fire, Sc. The Queen of 
Sheba, who viſited Solomon, inſtructed them in the 
Jewiſh Religion; and they received afterward the 
Light of the Goſpel from the Eunuch of Queen Can- 
tized by the Apoſtle St, Philip: 
At preſent there are found in it 522 Idola- 
ters, Caftes, Jews, and two Sorts of Chriſtians: For 
moſt of the Abyſſinians, and other Etbiopians, are Greek 
Schiſmaticks ; and the Subjects of the Kings of Spain 
and Portugal are Roman Catholicks. 


a} EGYPT. 

This Kingdom has received its Name, according to 
the moſt common Tradition, from a Son of Belas, 
Danaiis's Grandſon, who was called Egyptus. 

It extends from the 60 Degree of Longitude to. 67, 
and from the 22 of Latitude to 31, 30 Min. fo that it 
may have near 100 Leagues of Extent from Eaſt to Weſt, 
and 180 from South to North. | 

It confines Eaſtward with the Red Sea, and the Iſthmus 
of Sues; Northward with the Mediterranean ; Weſtward 
with Barbary and the Deſart of Barca; and Southward 
with Nubia, and the Abyſſinians. | 


The Climate of Egypt is unwholſome, becauſe of the 


exceſſive Heats, and the Waters of the Mile; for the 
Water which remains on the Earth after the overflowing, 
of that River, generates a prodigious Quantity of In- 
ſects of different Species, which infect the Air. But 
in Recompence, all the Cattle becomes more fecund by 
thoſe Waters; the Sheep bear twice a Year, even ſeve- 
ral Lambs at once. The Women are commonly deli- 
vered of two Children at a Birth, and often more. Some 
Authors believe that the Fecundity of the Women of 


* 


Iſrael, during their . proceeded from the Wa- 


ter of the Nile they uſed to drink. The Trees are al- 


moſt always covered with Fruit; and if the Inhabitants 


were not ſo lazy, and would till and ſow their Land 
after Harveſt, they could make two in a Year. 

The famous River Nile is the only one conſiderable in 
Egypt. It abounds with Fiſh ; but it likewiſe produces 
a great Number of Crocodiles, which are very dangerous 
to Men and Beaſt, whom they devour when they can ſur- 
prize them : It traverſes the whole Kingdom from South 
to North, forming ſeveral Iſles, and paſſing through the 
moſt conſiderable Cities, as Girgio, Saida, Manfelont, 
Beneſuef, Fium and Cairo, Afterwards it divides itſelf 


in two Arms, which ſubdivide themſelves in ſeveral 


others, which have all different Names, and form the 
Delta. 


Weſtward of the Nile, under the 29 Degree of La- 


titude, is found the Lake Mezris, which may have 160 
Leagues of Circuit ; and another a little higher, which 
is about 20 or 25 Leagues round. The Iſthmus of 
Sues, which parts the Red Sea from the Mediterranean, 
is 30 or 35 Leagues broad. Several Kin 
have attempted in yain to cut it, to join the two Seas 
together. This Enterprize has render'd it famous in 
Hiſtory, and has given Room for the Proverb, Fodere 
Iſthmum, to a difficult Undertaking. 


Four Leagues off Cairo, are ſeen the three famous 


Pyramids, which have paſſed for one of the Seven Won- 
ders of the World : The greateſt of theſe Pyramids has 
86 Fathoms, 4 Feet in Length ; each Side of its Baſe 
has 113 Fathoms, 4 Feet ; and each Face of its Pedeſtal 
is 270 Fathoms, 5 Feet long. The Mummies found in 
the Neighbourhood of theſe Pyramids, and which have 
been the Subject of ſo many Romances, are nothing 
but embalmed Corpſes, harcned by Succeſſion of Time. 
Egypt is divided into higher, middle, and lower, and 
more particularly into twelve Call:wicks or Prefectures, 
which are found ſituated in the following Manner.— 


Firſt, between the Nile and the Red Sea, are incloſed 


the Government of Cairo, and the Calliwicks of Coffir 3 
r | er- 


of Egypt + 
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Me: The Country called Saida extends Southward, 
and contains Weſtward the Calliwick of Girgio, and 
Eaſtward that of Minio, thoſe of Monfelont, Beneſuef, 
Fium, and Geza, which are alſo Weſtward of it. The 
Government of Alexandria, the Calliwicks of Calliconbich, 
of Menoufe, and of Garbia, are on the Mediterranean, 
taking up the whole Extent of the Delta: Laſtly, that of 
Manſoura is on the Iſthmus of Sugs. 2 
In the Time of Prolomeus, the City of Alexandria was 
the Capital of Egypt; but Cairo poſſeſſes at preſent that 
Advantage. This City is ſituated on the Border of the 
Nile, over- againſt the Ruins of the antient Memphis, 
which was on the other Side, and incloſes within its 
Circuit the antient Babiba of Egypt, according to Bur- 
chard's Sentiment : It is the Seat of a Baſhaw, ſent thi- 
ther by the Porte. 1 ä | 


Note, That the Egyptians are witty, and dextrous, but 
very lazy, and great Epicures. The Invention of A- 
rithmetick, Geometry, Aſtronomy, and ſeveral other 


* 
- + 


Arts, is attributed to them. It is certain that they 
have cultivated the Sciences more than any other Peo- 
invented Geometry, to re- 


ple in the World. Th 
medy the Diſorders cauſed by the Inundation of the 


Nile, which carried away, or defaced the Bounds 


which diſtinguiſhed the Eſtates of each particular Per- 


ſon : So that by Means of this Art, the Extent of 
every one's Poſſeſſions was reſtored to him, when the 


Waters were retired. 


verned by Kings. The firſt were of the Race of the 


Pharaoh's; Cambyſes, King of Perfia, conquer d it; 


and after him Alexander the Great, Afterwards. it 


became the Portion of the Ptolemy's, till the Romans 
t, at Cleopatra's Death. 
They poſſeſſed it till Omar, ſecond Calif of the Suc- 
Saladin eſtabliſhed it in the Em- 

pire of the Mamalutes, which laſted till 1516, when 
Selim Emperor of the Turks conquered it, and killed 


render*d themſelves Maſters of it, at 
ceſſors of Mahbomet. 


the laſt Soldan: Ever ſince that Time it has re- 
mained in their Poſſeſſion, and is governed by a Ba- 
ſhaw, who reſides at Cairo. 


Note again, They were always fo over: religious, that 
they became at laſt ſuperſtitions : Ar firſt they were 
Idolaters ; afterwards. they received the Light of the 

' Goſpel in the Apoſtles Time, and St. Mark was the 
firſt Biſhop of Alexandria : They ſuffer*d afterwards, 

eir natural Inconſtancy, that their Faith 
ſhould be corrupted by Hereſies, and moſt of them 
are at preſent Mabometans; and the few Greek and 
Latin Chriſtians, found among them, are very much 


A. more particular Defcription of Egypt is as 
follows : | 
The Government of Ca1ro, contains Cairo, Suzs, 


G E O GRA 


P' HT. 
__BARBARY. 1 
Without amuſing myſelf to give here the Origin of 
the Name of Barbary, which is as dubious as that of 
Africa, T'll only ſay, that it is the moſt northern Part 
thereof. e | 128 
It extends along the Mediterranean, from the 9 Degree 
30 Min. of Langitude, to the 60; and from Ge 27 of 
Latitude, to the 35, 30 Min. fo that it may have ve 
near 900 in Length, and only 80 in its greateſt 


It confines Eaftward with Exypt, Northward with the 
Mediterranean, Weſtward with the Atlantick Ocean, 
and Sonthward with the Biledulgerid, 

It is eſteemed the moſt conſiderable and moſt illuſtrious 
Part of Africa, and is likewiſe the beſt inhabited. The 
Climate is temperate enough: The Soil produces Corn, 
Maiz, and excellent Fruit. It feeds beautiful Horſes 
and Cattle, whoſe Leather is much eſteemed; and a 
great Quantity of Coral is iſhed on the Coaſts, - 

It is divided at preſent into fix Kingdoms, called o 
Barca, of Tripoli, of Tunis, of Algier, of 'Fez, and of 
Morocco; which are found in this Order going from Eaſt 
to Weſt, on the Coaſts of the Mediterranean, except the 
laſt, Which is on the Ocean, at the South by Welt of 
that of Fer. a io ca. 

The Kingdom or Country of Barca, is ſituated be- 
tween Egypt and the great Syrtes, called Seiches of Bar- 


19 


| wh but, and contains about 30 Leagues of Coaſts, and 30 
Note alſo, That this Kingdom was a long Time go- | Gl elt! 


or 40 in Brea dein. 5 4 
This Country is very ſterile and full of Rocks: It is 
bathed by the Rivers Nachel, Docra, and Melela, which 
ſpring from the Mount Mayer in the Defart. The firſt 
vides the Kingdom in two Parts, and the two others 
are in the weſtern Part, which is leſs wild, and in which 
there are ſeveral Cities, as Barca, which has given its 
Name to the Country, and is the Capital; Cairoan, 
antiently the Capital of a Kingdom, Camera, &c. in the 
Eaſtern Part called Bachera are ſeveral Ports, but there 
is no conſiderable City but that of Aberton. 


Note, That this Kingdom depends of the Grand Seignor, 
who keeps a. Sangiack at Barca. He does not draw 
a great Revenue from it, becauſe the Land is ſterile: 
The Inhabitants are Mabometans. | 


The Kingdom of Tripoli is ſituated between that of 
Tunis, and the Country of Barca, extending about 250 
on the Coaſt, from the Mouth of the ſmall 

River of the Salins, in the great Syrtes, or Gulph of 
Hara, as far as to, that of the Capes, or /ittle Syrtes : 
Its Breadth is very irregular, of 15, of 25, and of 40 


es. -* ; 
This Country is divided in two by the River of Ju- 
poli, on which is the City of the ſame Name, which is 


the Capital. This City is the Seat of a Baſhaw who has 


no ' ſovereign Authority, becauſe it is governed in form 


Larnabula, Emelcocena. 


| of a Republick, which is only under the Grand Seignor's 
The Calliwick of Coss ix, contains Coffir, Zebith, Buge, 


Protection. It ſerves alſo for a Retreat to ſeveral Pyrates, 


Libelezaita. who have no other Profeſſion than to ſcour the Sea, liv+ 
The Calliwick of CyzxKEyF1, contains Cherkeffi, Al. ing on Rapine, making a publick Commerce of their 

mona, Antheum. | Theft, and of the Slaves they make in the Ships they 
The Calliwick of GIRO Io, contains Girgio, Saida, take. W 

Barbanda, Aſna. In the eaſtern Part, which is almoſt deſerted, 77 2 
The Calliwick of Mix 10, contains Minio, Jebmina, the Coafts, are found theſe four Rivers, viz. the Teſſu- 

Chana, Aſſuana. ra, Macer, Miſtrata, and that of Salins; and though 

The Calliwick of Bexnesuz, contains Beneſuef, Memia. the Bottom of the Gulph of Hara, be at leaft 60 


The Callicvict of ManrEroOAT A, contains Manfeloata, 
Aziokia. | | 
The Calliwick of Flux, contains Fium only. 
The Calliwick of GEA, oontains Geza. 
The Government of ALEXANDRIA, Contains Alexan- 
dria, Roſeta, Bochira, Turamania, | 
The Calliwick of CAaLLicous1tn, contains Callicou- 
zieb, Turbota, Juga. | 
The Calliwick of Maxovr1a, contains Manoufia only. 
The Calliwick of GarBia, contains Garbia, Damieta, 
Reltina, El-mala. 
The Calliwick of 
Faranuda, Sahidum, 


Leagues broad, none of- them falls into it. In the 
weſtern Part, beſides: the River of Tripoli, - are found 
» Choſe of Raſamalbaſa, of Portera, and of Caſarnacara. 
' Theſe, as well as the firſt, ſpring from Mount Alas, in 
the Biledulgerid. There is found in it likewiſe the Mount 
Nufuſe, between the River Porters, and that of the 
Capes; and ſeveral large Foreſts, - le 
1 Tbe Kingdom of Tunis, is ſituated between that o 
Arier and the little Gries. Its greateſt Length from 
Eaſt to Weſt is of about 70 Leagues, and its greateſt 


Breadth 90. . 


The Guadalbarbar, bathes its moſt ſtern Par 
| ſpringing from the — alter it has divided > 


Maxsovs a, contains Manſoura, 
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ſelf into two Arms, the moſt weſtern thereof runs ſo 
Serpent; like, that in the Extent of a ſtrait Line of about 
25 Leagues, one would make more than go, if one would 
follow its Shore, The other Arm is called Magrida. 
The other Rivers are Magerada, Capailia, &c. which 
ſpring from it. 

The City of Tunis, Capital of this Kingdom, is at 

reſent like Tripoli, the Retreat of ſeveral Pyrates : Its 
Port is advantageouſly fituated, at the Bottom of a 
Gulph. Its Entrance, which is narrow, is defended by 
the Fort La Goulette. It is alſo govern'd in Form 
of a Republick, under the Protection of the Grand 
Seignior. 
he Ifles Galata, Panthalarea, Lampeduſa, Limoſa, 
Cherchara, . Gamelera, and ſome others, are Dependen- 
cies of this Kingdom. | 

The Kingdom of ALc1tr, is ſituated between that 
of Tunis, and that of Fez. Its greateſt Length is of 
about 220 Leagues, and its Breadth of 80 or 90. 

This Country is full of high Mountains, particularly 
Southward, where it is confined by a Part of Mount 
Atlas. 

Among its Rivers are found the great one, which 
ſprings from the Lake Mezzal in the Biledulgerid, and 
traverſes Mount Atlas; the others, which comes from 
that Mount, are the Titnes, Sefliſas, Miromus, Sefaya, &c. 

This Kingdom is divided into five Provinces : Firſt 
that of Mgier is in the Middle; that of Bugict Eaſtward 


of it; that of Conſtantine is likewiſe Eaſtward of this 
that of Teneſe is Weſtward of Algier, and that of 


Tremeſin, or Tellenfin, is the moſt Eaſtern. 

The City of ALcter, which is the Capital, is alſo 
govern'd in Form of a Republick, under the Protec- 
tion of the Grand Seignior, who has not the leaſt Au- 
thority in it. It ferves likewiſe for a Retreat to Pyrates, 
among whom the famous Barbarouſſa alarm'd the Medi- 
terranean during the Reign of the Emperor Charles V. 

The other Cities ate ſituated on the Coaſts, ex 
Tremiſcen, which is 6 or 7 Leagues more advanced in 
the Country, and Conſtantine, which is an Iſland made 


by a River towards the Middle of its Province. The 


= of Spain keeps Marſalquivir, and Oran on the 
oaſt. 


The Kingdom of Frz, which is Part of the antient 


Tingitana Mauritiania, is ſituated between that of 
Algier and the Ocean, Its Length is of about 
120 Leagues, and its Breadth, as far as to the Streight 
of Gibraltar, of hc. | 

It is ſeparated from the Kingdom of Algier, Eaſtward, 
by the River Aulvia; at South by Weſt the Ommiraby 
parts it from Morocco; and Southward, Mount Atlas 
divides it from the Segelakeſſe. 

This Country is the cultivated, and moſt inha- 
bited of all Barbary; and though it be full of Moun- 
tains, ſeveral pretty large Cities are found in it towards 
the Middle. | i | 

This Kingdom is divided into ſeven Provinces, ſitua- 
ted thus, firſt Fez, Aſzar, and Temeſne, are on the O- 
cean; Habat on the Streight z Errif and Garet, on the 
Mediterranean ; and Chaus, which contains almoſt half 
the Country, is farther in the Land. | 

Fez is the Capital, and is ſituated in the Middle of 


the Kingdom, on the ſmall River Union, between Suba, 


and Bunaſar. This City paſſes for one of the faireſt 
of the whole World, and for the Ornament of all 


Africa. | 

Note, That this Kingdom is govern'd by a King, who 
ſtiles himſelf Emperor of Africa, King of Morocco, 
Fez, Sus, and Tafilet, Lord of Gago, Dare, and Gui- 
nea, Grand Xerif of Mehomet, &c. | 


The King of Spain keeps ſome Places on the Coaſts, 
as Ceuta, Pennon de Velez ; the Portugueſe are Maſters of 
Caaar Ezaghir, and the Engliſh were once poſſeſſed of 
Tangier." ' r n 

The Kingdom of Morocco, which is the other Part 
of the Tangilana Mauritania, is ſituated at the South by 
Weſt" of that of Fez, between the Segekvelſe and the 


 Atlantick Ocean. 


Its greateſt Length is of about 120 Leagues, from 
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Cape Non to the Mountains which part it from the Sigel- 
meke ; and its greateſt Breadth is of about 110, along the 
Coaſts of the Ocean, from the fame Cape to the Mouth 
of the Ommirabi. | 

Its Rivers are the Ommirabi, Tenfif, Sus, Cuadelhabi, 
which diſembogue into the Ommirabi, and the Affimeal, 
which runs to the Tenfif. 

The Soil is fertile in Corn, Fruit, Oil, and Sugar; 

delicious Grapes, whoſe Grains are as big as Pigeons 
Eggs, are found in ſome of its Mountains; and it has 
Mines of Gold, Silver, and Copper. 
This Kingdom is divided into ſeven principal Pro- 
vinces, which are Morocco, Haſcora, Tedles, Duocalia, 
Hea, Sus, and Guzalu. In the Middle are found thoſe 
of Morocco, and of Haſcora, ſeparated by the River 
Tenfif, leaving the firſt at South by Weſt, and the other 
at North by Eaſt; that of Tedles is Eaſtward. In fol- 
lowing the Coaſts from North to South by Weſt, are 
found in this Order thoſe of Doccala, Hea, and Sus. 

The City of Morocco, ſituated near the River Ten/if, 
is the Capital of this Kingdom, and was once the Seat 
of the antient Xerifs, whoſe Empire contain'd the Tingi- 
tania Mauritania, i. e. the Kingdoms of Fez and Mo- 
rocco, with their Dependencies. 

Theſe two Kingdoms are under the Domination of the 
ſame King. 


Note, That the Kings, Princes, and People of Barbary, 
are all Mahometans. 


A more particular Deſcription of all theſe different 
Kingdoms, is as follows : | 

The Kingdom of Morocco. 

Morocco, contains Morocco, Tefraſta, Delguinuba 
Temmella, Imegiagen, Elgiumba, Tumeglaſta. q 
4 Hascora, contains Helmadina, Tagodaſt, Elgiumuba, 

ro. 

TzpLEs, contains Tefza, Tedza, Efza, Cithiteba, 


cept Eithiad. 


DuccaLa, contains Azafia, Azamor, EI Medina, 
Mazagan, Temeracoſta. | 
- Hea, contains Tediuſt, Tecultfh, Hadeguis, Tejenth, 
Tegteſſe, Culejat, Tefet bna. 

Sus, contains Tarodant, Meſſa, Tejucta, Tagavaſt, 
Tedſa, Guargeſſen. 

YpAavsQUERIT, contains Aytiacoli, Ideunadag, Yai- 
auſan, Samotama, Deufenix. | 

ExTucca, contains Zdaubagul, Hilela. 


GuzULA. 
The Kingdom of FEZ. 
Fez, contains Fez, Mechneſe, Sala, Mahmora, Tefel- 


ta, Fanzara, Javia. 


Aso AR, contains Elgiumba, Caſar-Elcabir, Lor- 
rache. 

TeMESNA, contains Rabat, Almanſor, Hainelchalla, 
Anfa, Beniz, Adendum, Tegagita. | 

HaBarT, contains Arzille, Tangier, Cazar-Ezzaghir, 
Ceuta. | 

En RIr, contains Gomer, Terga, Bedis, Mezemma, 
Pennon de velez, Tegazza, Cher ſera, Guaſevala. + 

GARET, contains Melela, Chaſaſa, Jaffarine, Futis, 
Tarfogarel, Aleudia. 

Cnavs, contains Tezza, Terrint, Dubdu, Garſis, 
Hadaggia, Gherſelvin, Sofroa, Berubachlula. 
The Kingdom of ALIER, contains Algier, Prov. Mi- 
roma, Mazura, Teddeles, Carbona, Bugie, Prov. Steffa, 
Gigeri, Choll, Labez, Conſtantine, Prov. Tebeſſa, Bona, 
Tabarca, Stora, Teneſa, Prov. Muſtagan, Briſcha, Sar- 

el, Meliana, Tzleuſin, Prov. Hunain, Marſal-quibir, 
— Biſhop. Mazegran. : | 

The Kingdom of Twwis, contains Tunis, Goulette, 


. Carthage, ruinat. Biſerte, Raſimilara, Beija, Muſti, Mar- 


magen, Urbs Camuda, Souſa, Hamametha, El. Media, 


Cayroan, Meſchiani, Bag bani, Caffa, Nafta. - 


_ IsLxs, Pantbalarea, Limoſa, Lampedoſa, Chercara, 
Gamelera, Galata. | : | 
The Kingdom of T'21e0L1, contains Tripoli, Tripoli- 
wechio, El hamma, Capes, Joara, Portata, Raſelmubeſa, 
 Sarmane, ' Heros, | Teſſuta,' Raamitura, Lepeda, Brate, 
Subeoco, Naicna, Arcudia. a 
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ISI Es Gerbes, Sidra, Barda. 

The Kingdom of Barca, contains Barca, Cairoan, 
Zadra, Taochara, Berſebena, Bernich, Tolomata, Melela, 
Carcora, Saline, Bon- Andre, Patriarche,  Docra, Traboch, 
Meſulomara, Salona, Alberton, Roxa, Rives-Blancbes, 
Raibba. d 


The BILEDULGERID. 


This Country, which contains very near the antient 

Numidia, is call'd Biledulgerid by the Arabs, becauſe of 
the great Number of Dates it produces. 
Ik the Defart of Barca be included in it, it extends 
from the 5 Degree of Longitude to the 60, and from 
the 22 of Latitude to the 32, ſo that its greateſt Extent 
is about 1000 Leagues; and its Breadth which 1s very 
irregular, is from 30 to 160 in ſome Places. 

It confines Eaſtward with Egypt, Northward with 
Barbary, Weſtward with the Ocean, and Southward 
with the Zaara, or Deſart. 

The Climate is very hot, and notwithſtanding very 
wholſome. The Soil is ſandy, uncultivated, and very 
little inhabited in ſeveral Places : In other Places it pro- 
duces Barley and Anis-ſeed, and a little Wheat; but its 
Fertility conſiſts in the great Quantity of Dates it pro- 
duces, and in its Camels. 

Among the Rivers which run through it, the moſt re- 
. markable are the great River, that of Salina, the Qua- 
dilbarbar, the Tegorarin, Ghiz, Ziz, and others, which 
all ſpring from ſome Lake or Fountain. 

It is divided into eight principal Provinces, reckoning 
the Deſart of Barca, which make the moſt Eaſtern Part 
thereof, The ſeven others are ſituated in the following 
Order, going from Eaſt to Weſt : Firſt, that of the 


Biledulgerid, which has given its Name to the whole 


Country: Afterwards thoſe of Techort, Zeb, Tegorarin, 
Segelmeſſe, Darha, and Teſſet; in which is included the 
Province of Sus, which is towards the South by Weſt. 

No capital City can be aſſigned to it, but each Pro- 
vince has its particular Name, as we'll fee in the parti- 
cular Deſcription of it. 


Note, That this Country is inhabited by the Natives, 
and the Arabs: The firſt are brutiſh, laſcivious, and 
very great Thieves ; the others have more Humanity, 
but in general all theſe People are violent, and it is 
dangerous falling into their Hands. 


Note alſo, That it is in part governed by ſome 
Kings or Lords, who — moſt of then — 2 
the Turks of Algier, of Tunis, or of Tripoli; in part 
by ſome Republicks ; and in ſome Places thoſe People 
live without Laws or Policy, as ſome Bands of Arabs 
who live in the Deſarts, and put ſeveral Cities under 
Contribution, | 


Note again, That all thoſe Princes and the People are 
Mahometans, - The reſt follow the Jewiſh Religion, 
and have their Synagogues in moſt of the greateſt 
Cities, where they are all Merchants. 


A more particular Deſcription of Biledulgerid, is as 
follows : x x 

The Deſart of Barca, contains Ammon, Elzocath, 
LElquechet, Augela, Gorham. 

The BiLEDULGERID, contains Teuſara, Tuzer, Ga- 
demes, Fezzen, Teorregu. 

The Province of TEHOR T, contains. Techort, Seluba, 
Necau, the Deſart of Guergela. | 


The Province of Z ER, contains Teolocha, Nefta, Peſ- 


cara, Borgiu. | 

The Province of Mezzap, contains Mezzab only. 

The Province of TzcoRaRin, contains Tegorarin, 
Teſebit, Tuat, Benigorai. 

The Province of SEGELMESSE, contains Segelmeſſe, 
Chuſaira, Feghiga, Tebelbetta, Jamaracraſt. | 

The Province of TAFILET, contains Tafilet only. 

The Province of Daxaa, contains Darba, Tamague- 
rut, Beniſabib. _ , 
The Province of T 1sseT, contains Tiſſet,  Ifrena, Ar- 
„„ ĩ ee) conming os 
The Province of Sus, contains Tarquez, Nun, 
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GEOGRAPHY 


The ZAARA, or DrSsAR r. 


This Country is call'd Zaara by the Arabs, i. e. De. 
ſart, becauſe ſo little inhabited. It made once Part of 
the antient Lybia, and of the Country of the Gætuli and 
Garamantes. 

It is ſituated under the Tropick of Cancer, between 
the 12 and 27 Degree of Latitude, and extends from 
the 4 of Longitude to the 56 ; ſo that it may have more 
than 950 Leagues in Length, and 40, 60, 100, even 
as far as 250 in Breadth, according to the different 
Places. 

It confines Northward with the Biledulgerid, Eaſt- 
ward with Nubia, Southward with Nigritia, and Weſt. 
ward with the Ocean. | 

It is ſtill leſs cultivated, and leſs inhabited, than the 
Biledulgerid ; notwithſtanding which, it enjoys a very 
wholſome Climate, tho* very hot. All its Riches conſiſt 
in Camels ; and one may travel a hundred Leagues in it, 
without finding a Drop of Water : Wells are made on 
the Roads, but they are ſo few, that very often Peoplg 
dye of Thirſt, 

There are but three conſiderable Rivers found in it, 
viz. that of Nubia, which after it has paſs'd in the De- 
7 = 23 Borno, . ſelf under Ground, 

or the Space of ſeven or eight Leagues, then a 
anew in Nubia; that of Chir, which paſſes in the Bean 
of Zuenziga; and that of the Horſes, which ſprings, 
and continues its whole Courſe in the Deſarts of Zuen- 
haga, where it throws itſelf into the Ocean, after it has 
divided itfelf into two Arms: In the Deſart of Borno 
is found the Lake of the ſame Name, and ſeveral o- 
thers leſſer, 
This Country is divided into ſeven principal Provinces 
or Deſarts, which bear the Name of ſome of their moſt 
conſiderable Cities. Eaſtward are found Borno, Garga, 
and Berdoa, which had antiently the Title of Kingdoms. 
Lempta, Targa, Zuenziga, and Zanhaga, are found in 
this Order, going from Eaſt to Weſt : They are all ſub- 
divided into other Deſarts, which have each their parti- 
cular Name, 3 

Theſe Provinces or Deſarts have each their capital 

City, from which they borrow their Name. 


Note, That the Inhabitants are brutiſh, wild, and great 
Thieves, Part of them live in Cities with a little 
more Humanity ; but the others are Vagabonds in 
Fields, where they keep their Flocks or ſeek Fortune, 
and thoſe have neither Laws nor Policy. 


Note alſo, That they have Kings, or particular Lords, 
whom they call Zeques. Some live Libertines in In- 
dependency, particularly the Arabs. 


Note again, That ſeveral follow the Doctrine of Mabo- 
met ; the others have neither Faith nor Religion. 


N1GRITIA. 


This Part of Africa, call'd Nigritia, has borrow'd its 
Name according to ſome from the River Niger, which 
runs through it; and according to others, this River re- 
ceives its Name from the Country, and that of the Coun- 
try comes from the Colour or Hue of its Inhabitants. 

It extends between the 8 and 23 Degree of Latitude, 
from the 3 Deg. of Longitude to the 44; and may 
have 800 Leagues in Length, near 300 in its greateſt 
Breadth, and 140 in its leſſer. 

It confines Northward and Eaſtward with the Zaara; 
Southward with Guinea ; and Weſtward with the Ailan- 
tick Ocean. | f ; 

The Climate is very hot, but ſo wholſome, that of 
itſelf it cures Maladies. The Soil produces Rice, 
Flax, and Cotton. It has Mines of Gold, and Copper; 
Ambergreaſe, and ſome Fruit-Trees. The Natives are ſo 
lazy, and ſo ignorant, that they do not know how to 
make any Uſe of all thoſe Advantages, preferring 
Copper to Gold, Sc. The Soil in this Country 1 
more fertile than in any other Part of Africa: à great 
Part of it is very little inhabited, becauſe of its exceſſive 
Heat, and its Scarcity of Water; for beſides the River 

Niger, which traverſes it from Eaſt to Weſt, and — 
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ters it for the _ of more than 800 there 
are no conſiderable ones, except Weſtward, where that 
River divides itſelf into five or fix Branches, which all 
have different Names, as Senega, Gambia, Rio San Do- 
mingo, and Rio Grande. : | 
This Country is divided into fixteen principal King- 
doms, found along the Niger, re-aſcending towards its 
Source in the following Order. Firſt, Northward of 
this River, Genehoa, and Galate, which are on the 
Ocean; then Tanbut, Agades, Cano, Caſſeua, and Gan- 
ara, in which the Niger forms an Iſland, 100 Leagues 
Lag. and 50 broad. Between the Rivers Senega and 
Gambia, are incloſed the Kingdoms of the ſame Name, 
the People whereof are called Faloffi ; between Gambia 
and Rio San Domingo, are the Kingdoms of the _— 
gas; berween San Domingo and Rio Grande, thoſe of 
the Bijagos; Southward of the great River, are found 
following one another, the Kingdoms of the Biaffari, 
Melli, Souſos, Mandiga, Guber, Gago, Zegazeg, and Zanfara, 
which ends at the Lake Borno, Moſt of theſe King- 
doms are ſubdivided into ſeveral others leſſer, which have 
all their Capital Cities of the ſame Name; that of Tan- 
but being more conſiderable and larger, than thoſe of 
Mandigues and Cano. 


Note, That the Negroes are leſs wild than the People of 
Barbary, and of the Biledulgerid; but they are not leſs 
brutiſh in their Amours. They are ignorant, and 
very lazy, admiring a Man who has the leaſt Know- 
ledge, and cheriſhing Foreigners. Moſt of them 
carry on the Commerce of Slaves, whom they take 
from their Neighbours. Men are even ſeen there that 
ſell their Wives, Children, Fathers, and Mothers to 
the Europeans. 


Note alſo, That all the Kings of this Country are very 
abſolute in their reſpective Dominions ; notwithſtand- 
ing which moſt of them are Tributaries of that of 
Tombut, who is the moſt powerful of them all. 


Note again, That they are all Mahometans, or Idolaters. 
and great Enemies of the Fews. Thoſe of the De- 
farts live without Religion. There are a few Cbri- 
ſtians among them, but much corrupted. 


Here follows a more particular Deſcription of all 
thoſe vaſt Territories. 4 


The ZAARA, or DESART. 


The Kingdom of Boxno, contains Borno, Raug ba, 
Amaſen. 

The Kingdom of Goaca. 

The Kingdom of BERDOA. 

The Deſart of LEM HTA, contains Lempta, Digir, 
Hgades. | 

The Deſart of TAROA, contains Terga, Zaghara, 
Hair. | 
The Deſart of Zuznzica, contains Zuenziga, Zix, 
Ghir. | 

The Deſart of ZANHAGA, contains Zanbaga, Tegaſſa, 
Albamara. 


N1IGRITIA. 


The Kingdom of GENRE HOA, contains Genehoa, Pa- 
teſau, Sambalamech, Brack, Foudejabe. + 

The Kingdom of GUALATA, contains Gandia, Fulli, 
Hoden, Hebedefex, 

The Kingdom of IALATI, contains Senega, Budomel, 
Solul, Vlil, Gambea. 

The Kingdom of Casancas, contains Caſamanſa, 
arem. 
5 The Kingdom of the BIIAGOS, contains Catcbeo. 

The Kingdom of TaN Bur, contains Tanbut, Salla, 
Beriſſa, Gocgneve, Caragoli, Caſſali, _ 
The Kingdom of Acapes, contains Agades, Deg bir, 
Mura, Mayme, Cutumbo, x 

The Kingdom of Cano, 
Taſſava. 


The Kingdom of CasszNA, contains Caſſena, Tirca, 


a Nebrina. 


The Kingdom of GanoaR A, contains Camgara, Ma- 


5 raſa, Semegda. 


tered by ſeveral ſmall Brooks, and the 


is called the Coaſts of Good People; 
. the Coaſt of Bad People. 


conntains Cano, Germa, - 
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The Kingdom of the Biarari, contains Guijiala, 
The Kingdom of MzELL1, contains Melli, Beria. 

The Kingdom of the Sousos, contains Bena. 

The Kingdom of ManpinGaA, contains Mandinga, 
Tocrur, Cantory. | 

The Kingdom of Gaco, contains Gago, Dau, Tanby. 

The Kingdom of Guß x, contains Guber, Malet. 

The Kingdom of Z26ztc; contains Zegzeg, Chanana. 

The Kingdom of ZanraRa, contains Zanfara, Reg- 
Bebil. N | 

| GUui1NE A. 


This Country has always made Part of that of the 
Negroes. It is not half fo large as the other Part I have 
called Nigritia; but it is in Proportion much better in- 
habired, becauſe it has more Coaſts, | 

The French diſcover'd it about the Year 1346, and 
ſettled in ſome Places of it; but during the Civil Wars 
under the Reigns of Charles VI. and Charles VII. they 
deſerted it; and the Portugueſe, Engliſh, Dutch, Swedes, 
and Danes, have ſettled there ſince, and built Forts. 

It extends between the 4 and 12 Deg. of Latitude, 
from the 9 of Longitule to the 383 ſo that it may have 
550 Leagues in Length, 140 in its greateſt Breadth, 
F about 60 in its leſſer, at the Mouth of the River 

enin. 

It confines Eaſtward with the Kingdom of Biafara z 
Northward with Nigritia ; Weſtward with Sierra Leona; 


and Southward with the Sea of the ſame Name. 


Its Situation lets us know that the Climate is exceſſive- 
ly hot. The Land is low, fat, and very fertile, wa- 
equent Rains 
which render the Air ſo bad, that few Strangers travel in 
it, without falling ſick. The Soil produces Peppet, 
Sugar- Canes, Cotton, Rice, Millet, Barley, and ſeveral 
other Sorts of Corn, and Fruit. It has ſeveral golden 
Manes, and feeds a vaſt Number of Elephants, Peacocks, 
Monkeys, Tygers, Leopards, Sc. and the Inhabitants 
carry on a great Commerce of Ivory. A great Quantity 
of excellent Fiſh is taken on the Coaſts, among which 
are the Dorade, the Bonite, &c. | 

The moſt remarkable of its Rivers are the Sweird da 
Coſta, thoſe of Da volta, Lago, Calabri, Del Rey, 
Benin, and Dos Camarones, which parts it from Biafara: 

GuinzAa is divided into three principal Parts, 
which are the the particular Kingdom of Guinea, ſituated 


in the Middle; Eaſtward of this the Kingdom of Benin; 


and the Province of Malaguette, or Maniguate, Weſt- 
ward. Theſe Kingdoms, and this Province, is again 
ſubdivided into ſeveral others very conſiderable, as Sabou, 
Fetu, Accaria, Arda, &c. but as we have very little 
Knowledge of them, I'll content myſelf with ſaying that 
the particular Coaſt of Guinea is diſtinguiſhed by three 
different Names, The moſt extended and moſt eaſtern, 
is called the Golden Coaft, becauſe of the Quantity of 
Gold carried away from thence : The moſt weſtern is 
called the Ivory Coaſt, for the ſame Reaſon ; and this is 
again ſubdivided into two Parts, the moſt eaſtern whereof 


and the moſt weſtern 


Note, That the People of Guinea are witty, dextrous, 
and underſtand Commerce very well. They are 
roud, and Thieves to, Exceſs. Tho* they be of a 
e Conſtitution, they are lazy, and Cowards. 
They have their Skin black, go commonly quite na- 
ked, without any Shame, and carry a naked Knife in 
their Hand, to be always ready to take Revenge of their 
Enemies. They often eat their Meat quite raw; and 
even Animals, and Fowls with their Guts. The Wo- 
men are extremely inclin'd to Lubricity, and love 
Foreigners, pr Ft 


Note alſo, That Guinea is govern'd by ſeveral Kings, a- 
mong whom that called Emperor of Guinea is moſt 
powerful, having ſeveral other Kings and Princes for 
tributary, and ſubject. That of Benin is likewiſe very 
werful, having ſeveral Kingdoms in his Dominions. 
The Province of Malaguette is poſſeſſed by a great 


Number of Princes and People towards the Mountains, 


Some 
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Some place it in the Kingdom of Sierra Leona: The 


French, Engliſh, Dutch, Portugueſe, &c. have each 
their Factories on the Coaſts of Guines, © + 


Note again, That the People are ſtill Idolaters; there are 
found a few Chriſtians among them, and we learn 
from certain Relations, that ſome of their Kings are 
Catholick. : | 


A more particular Deſcription of Guinea, is as 


; follows : 


The Kingdom of Guix EA, contains St. George de las 
Minas, Moure, Tabcorara, Fxta, Semſze, Camani, Sa- 
Bou, Mambereby, S. Laurengo, Catamanu, Acanes-Gran- 
des, Acanes Pequenos, Dauma, Aceara, Labada, Caures, 
Axem, Aſfina, Buma, Alderrada, Jamo, Xabanda, Wetoe, 
Tabo 


The Kingdom of BENIx, contains Benin, Arsbon, A. 
verre, Labo, Curamo, Ody, Daroera, Joho, Fackeyn, 
Foulaen, Popou, Calabari, Boni, Bodi. 

The Province of MALacGueTTE, contains Timaa, 
Bugos, Bagga, — Maſfati, Fah, Hamaya, 
Swyme, Fettere, Grawaly. * 


ETHIOPIA. 


All the reſt of the Continent of Africa, is commonly 
known under the Name of Ethiopia, which is divided 
into inward and outward. n 

The inward Ethiopia, contains Abyſſinia, or the Em- 
pire of the Abyſſinians, and Nubia, Northward of it. 

The outward, or exterior Ethiopia, contains the King- 
doms of Biafora, and of Congo; the Coaſts or Country 
of the Cafres ; the Empire of Monometapa, and of Mo- 
noemogi; the Coalts of Zanguebar, Aan, and Aer, 
which are properly of Abyſſinia, tho? they be at preſent in 
the Power of the Turks. 


ABYSSINIA. 


This Empire, which the Arabs call El- Abaſbi, or 
Abaſſi, is the State of the Grand Negus, known among 
us under the Name of Preſter Jobn. 

It e:ztends from the 48 Deg. of Longitude, to about 
the 74; and from the 20 Deg. of northern Latitude, to 
the 14 of ſouthern Latitude; fo that it may have very 
near 700 Leagues in its greateſt Extent from North to 
South, and about 300 from Eaſt to Weſt. 

It confines Northward with Nubia; Weſtward with 


the Coaſts of Abex, Aan, and Zanguebar ;, Southward. 


with the Empire of Manoemugi; and Weſtward with the 
People ſubject of Congo, and of Biafara, and the Gales, 
who are very powerful. 


The Climate is very temperate, with Regard to its 


Situation, particularly on the Mountains, and in the flat 
Country, but in the Valleys it is exceſſively hot. The 
Soil is various; for in ſome Places are found great Rocks, 
with deep Caves, where grows nothing good to eat; but 
in the Plains, and the Neighbourhood, it is very 
fertile in Barley, Millet, Maiz, and ſeveral other Sorts 
of Corn unknown to us, as the Tefet, or Tafo, Agouſta, 
and Machella, of which they make Bread and Beer. It 
produces all Sorts of Gums, Ginger, Sugar, Honey, 
and Wax, which ſerves ro make Candles, Cotton, and 
Line. Mines of Gold, Silver, Tin, Copper, Iron, and 
Sulphur are found in that Empire almoſt every where. 
There are ſeen in it ſeveral Species of ferocious Animals, 
wild, and domeſtick, as Elephants, Tygers, Lions, 
Panthers, Rhinocero's, Girafſi, Monkeys, Wild-Boars, 
Harts, Deers, Hares, Civets, Goats, wild Oxen, Ca- 
mels, Horſes, Aﬀes, Cows, and Sheep; in a Word, 
all Sorts of Game and Fowls we have in Europe, and ſe- 
veral others unknown to us. There are alſo found in the 


| Rivers, Crocodiles, Hippopetams, or wild Horſes, 


The moſt confiderable Rivers which water this vaſt 
Country are, the Nile, to which the Learned give two 
Sources in the Mountains of the Moon; the firſt, and 
moſt certain, is the moſt weſtern, from which that Ri- 
ver flowing, paſſes through the Lake Zair, from 
whence continuing its Courſe for the Space of more than 
400 Leagues, it comes to form the Iſland Meroz, at 


preſent Cucgære, go Leagues long, and 50 broad. Then 
it enters Nubia,, and from thence: Egypt ; the other 
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Source flowing from the ſame Mountains, comes to paſs 
in the Lake Zaflan , then continuing its Courſe for the 


Space of about 170 Leagues towards the North by Weſt, 


comes to diſembogue into the firſt Current, under the 
ſecond Degree of Latitude. The Rivers Aanbi, and 
Tacaſh, the firſt whereof paſſes at Angote, and comes tg 
diſembogue into the great River, below the Iſland Gy. 
ere; thoſe of Marabo and Cocor, whoſe Courſe is from 
Eaſt to Weſt, reſort alſo thither in the moſt eaſtern Arm 
of the two, which form the Iſland. There is alſo ſcen 
Weſtward the River Niger, with its Lake, and its Source. 
The Lake Zaire has more than 150 Leagues in Length 
from South to North, about 80 in Breadth, and more than 
350 of Circuit. The Lake Zaflan has 140 Leagues in 
Length from South to Northward, 60 in its greateſt 
- Breadth, and more than 3oo of Circuit, without reckon- 
ing the Lake Fungi, which ſeems to make Part of it. 
There are in this Lake ſeveral Iſles of 30, 40, and 50 
round. The Lake Niger may have 70 Leagues 
in Length from South to North, 30 in its greateſt 
Breadth, and about 160 of Circuir. 

To give ſome Order to the different Kingdoms or 
Provinces of Abyffinia, I'Il ſay, that in the modern Maps 
are found, between Nubia and the Red Sea, the Bargs- 
maſſe, i. e. the Kingdom of the Sea, and Tigremaboy, 
whoſe Coaſts are call'd the Coaſts of Aer. Sabaim, the 
Country of the Queen of Sheba, who came to viſit Solo- 
men; Angote, Xoa, Fatigara, Gora, Gamo, Dobas, and 
Dangali, are between the River Abanhi, and the King- 
dom of the extetior Ethiopia, adjacent to the Coaſt of 
Ajan. Between that ſame River, the Coaſt of Zanguebar 
and the Nile, are found Bagamedri; along the ſtreight 
Shore of the River, Sora, Belleguanze, Armara, Ambiam, 
Goyam, Agag, Cafates, Fungi, Nova, Quara, Zet, Gani, 
Guzabella, Tirut, Gorga, and Gemen. Weſtward of the 
Nile are found Ximenche, Ambiancantiva, Dambea, Vangue, 
Zamut, and Malemba, which is Weſtward of the Lake 
Zair : Theſe Kingdoms are again ſubdivided into ſeveral 
Provinces. 


Note, That theſe People are ingenious enough, and diſ- 
ciplinable, ſo that they learn eaſily what they are 
taught. They read often the Scripture, arid have a 
great Reſpect for the Sacraments, and their Church, 
which they never enter but barefoot ; they are chari- 
table to Foreigners, and of good Humour, but lazy 
and very careleſs ; they are Black, but ſome more 
than others, according as they are nearer the Line; 
their Cloaths are commonly of Silk, or Cotton, ac- 
cording to their Rank or Quality, fome of them hav- 
ing no other Cloathing but the Skins of Animals ; 
they eat their Meat half done, and ſometimes raw : 
All the Prieſts and Monks carry a Croſs in their Hands 
when they go abroad; among theſe Prieſts ſome are 
married, but never but once. 
Note alſo, That Abyſſinia is governed by a Prince call'd 
Articlabaſſi by the Arabs, and Negus by the Ali 
nians ; we call him Prefter John, though improperly. 
That Emperor pretends to be deſcended from the 
Race of David; he has no fix'd Habitation, but ſtops 
ſometimes in one Place, ſometimes in another, cauſing 
always 6000 Tents to be carried along with him, as 
well for himſelf, as for all his Retinue. In the For- 
treſs of Amara there is an Academy, where his Chil- 
dren are educated, till the Prince dying, a Succeſſor 
is given him from amongſt them: The Kings or 
Lords I have mentioned, are all ſubject or tributary to 
him ; _ A the Provinces wind belong to him - 
roper, eeps Vice-roys or Governors. Þ 
hes a the Land Cadgere, or Mero, is in the 
Power of three Kings, who are always at War; one 
is Mabometan, one Idolarer, and the other Chriſtian, 
and ſubject to Prefter Fobn + The greateſt Part of the 
Coaſt of Wer are in the Power of the Grand 
Note again, That the Abyſimians pretend to be deſcend- 
ed — the firſt Chriſtians, wil to have been firſt — 
ſtructed in the Jrwiſb Religion by che Queen 


Sheba, who went to viſit King Solomon,” by * 


* 
= 


they ſay, ſhe had a Son called Melilech, who govern- 
ed them after his Mother's Death, and that they re- 
ceived the Light of the Goſpel by means of Queen 


Candace, whoſe Eunuch was baptized by St. Philip, 


and afterwards by St. Thomas, St. Matthew, and 
St. Bartholomew. Ever ſince that Time they have pre- 
ſerved the Name of Chriſtians, but they have been 
corrupted by the Errors of Eutyches and Dioſcorus : 
They have a Patriarch whom they call Abuna, inferior 
to that. of the Cophti, who reſides at Alexandria in 
Egypt, by whom 
cumciſe their Children, afterwards baptize them, vis. 
the Males forty Days after their Birth, and the Fe- 
males ſixty; which is always done on Saturday and 
-- Sunday, becauſe they ſay Maſs on thoſe Days: Af⸗ 
ter Maſs the Prieſt gives the Sacrament to thoſe Chil- 
dren, and immediately after the Mother gives them 
the Breaſt to help them to ſwallow it. The Grand 
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e muſt be confirmed. They cir- 


* Negns, and ſeveral Princes had been converted to the 


Faith of the Roman Church by the Jeſuits, from 
among whom the Patriarch was choſen ; but ſome 


Time afterwards they renounced that Faith, and fol- 
lowed their antient Errors. | 


Here follows a more particular Deſcription of A. 
byſſinia : | | 

The Kingdom of TIoREE, contains Chaxumo, Agro, 
Arugna, Corcora, Sabain, Kingdom. Bacineta. 

The Kingdom of BaxnaGas, contains Barva, Zama, 
Lama, Emæcen. | | 

The Kingdom of AncoTr, contains Angote, Imbra, 
Ceniſtos, Barmaria, Buguana, S. Croce, Jugabella, Olabi. 

The Kingdom of FAT IO ARA, contains Nundine, Dobos. 

The Kingdom of Xoa. 

The Kingdom of BAOGAURDRT, contains Ambadara, 
Therva, Sova, Baza, Ermita, Azuga, Machaaa. 

The Kingdom of Amara, contains Amara, Azzel, 
Fungi, Barcena, Beleguanze, /igola, Cofla, Dara, Gemen, 
Zaflan, Gorga, Bara, Orgabra, Loſa, Ogue, Azuga. 

The Kingdom of NARA, contains Gavi, Reth, Ga- 
zabela, Tirut, Falacia, Gafat, Hiero, 


The Kingdom of MALEMBA, contains Zair, Mett, 
Dangar, Debſan. | 
Ihe Kingdom of Gov am, contains Agag, Marauma, 
Quara, Caſates, Fiengo, Nova, Gorava, Gearva, Am- 
.biam, Seſila, Girat. | 
The Kingdom of Dauvr, contains Damut, Harode, 

Legula, Catla, Gaga. K d 
The Kingdom of BAuA, contains Dambea, Chedaf- 
lan, Vangue, Maitagazi, Ambiancantiva, Cemenia, Am- 
Mat 5 
The Kingdom of XIuR NSH, contains Amaſen, Syre. 

The Iſland of GueGueRE, contains Saraboes, Efrre. 


Nu BIA. 


This Kingdom is called by the Antients the Country 
of the Nubi, Nubeans, or Nobadi; by ſome, Little Egypt, 
but moſt commonly Nubia. | 


It is repreſented very near like the Sole of the Foot, 
ſituated in ſuch a Manner between the 10 and 23 De- 
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Fhey are extremely black, and cloath themſelves with 
Cotton Cloth. | | 4 | 
Note alip, That Nubia is governed by a powerful King, 
ſince it is related that ſome of them have brought an 
Army of 100,000 Horſe into the Field, againſt the 
Governor of Egypt, who perſecuted the Chriſtians, 


Note again, That ſome Authors pretend, that the Nu- 
bians are neither Chriſtians, Jews, Mabometans, nor 
Idolaters; and ſay, that having wanted Biſhops and 
Prieſts, the Religion is almoſt entirely deſtroy*d, with 
their Churches which they have neglected. 


NusB1a, contains Nuabia, Sula, Jalac, Dancala, 
Cuſa, Zaghaira, Sabatra, Mathan, Sanina, Bugia, Gor- 
ham, Salout, Demba, Tormalena, Dagra, Zamacla, 
Jadie, Zigide, Tagua, Gualva, 


The Country of BIArARA. 


Between Negritia and Congo, are found ſeveral King- 
doms, which ſome place between the Countries of the 
Negroes, like Guinea; but which others put, with more 
Reaſon, between the Countries of the exterior /£thiopia. 
The Principals of theſe Kingdoms are Biafara, Gabon, 
Pongo, Macoco, Giringromba, Medla, and Mujac : The 
three firſt are Weſtward, the three following Eaſtward, 
and the laſt in the Middle: I'll not diſtinguiſh them, 
becauſe I believe they don't differ from one another, and 
we know very little of them. | 

The Country which contains theſe Kingdoms in gene- 
ral, is ſituated between the 34 and 48 Degree of Lon- 
gitude, and extends from the 13 Degree of Northern, 
Latitude, to the 2 of the Southern : So that it takes up 


near 3oo Leagues in its greateſt Extent, from North to 


gree of Latitude, and extending from the 48 of Lon- 


gitude, to the 65 Deg. 30 Min. that it may have about 
370 Leagues in its greateſt Extent from South by Welt 
to North by Eaſt, and 190 in its greateſt Breadth, 


It confines Northward with the Deſart of Barca, and 


Egypt, Eaſtward with the Kingdom of Barnagas, and 
the INand Guegere ; Southward with the Deſarts, which 


are of the Empire of the Abyſinians; and Weſtward 


with the Deſarts of Borno and Gaoga. 

The Climate is exceſſive hot every where; but the 
Soil is not of an equal Temperature. In the Neighbour- 
hood. of the Nile it is very fertile in all Things, becauſe 
of the Inundation of that River. It produces a great 
Quantity of Sugar-Canes, but the Inhabitants have not 
the Secret of purifying it, but leave the Sugar in its 
Blackneſs : It has beſides Mines of Gold, Sanders-Wood, 
Civet, and Abundance of Ivory: Eaſtward the Land is 
uncultivated, and Deſart. 


Note, That the Natives are courageous and cunning; 
they apply themſelves to Commerce and Huſbandry: 


to South, and 260 in Breadth. 


South, and 280 from Eaſt to Weſt. 

It confines Eaſtward with the River and Lake Niger, 
and ſome Mountains which part it from Abyſſinia, and 
the Glaqui, People of Congo; Northward with the King- 
doms of Congo, and Zanfara ; Weſtward with that of 
Benin, and the Ocean ; and Southward with the Terri- 
tories of Congo. | | | 

The Climate is extremely hot at all Times : Winter: 
is not diſtinguiſhed but by long and violent Rains, 
which fall from the Month of April to that of Auguſt; 
their Summer begins in September, and it is pretended 
that the Heat is not ſo violent then as in Winter. 


Note, That each of theſe Kingdoms has its capital City 


of the ſame Name, where moſt commonly the King 
reſides. | 


Note alſo, That the Inhabitants are wild, Cheats, and 

Thieves : They are guilty of the moſt jnfamous Ac- 
tions, - laying together without Diſtinction, the Father 
and the Daughter, the Mother and the Son, Brothers 
and Siſters, all Things being in common among 
them; and it is faid that the Women think themſelves 
much honoured to lay with an European. They paint 
their Bodies with various Colours, and adorn it with 
ſmall Toys, as Rings, little Shells, Sc. The Kings 


rub their Faces and Hands with Chalk to appear more 
beautiful. 88 


Note again, That they are all Idolaters, adore the Devil, 
Sun, Moon, the Trees, and the Earth, for which 

they have ſo great a Reſpect, that they will not per- 
mit one ſhould ſpit upon it, becauſe it produces the 
Things neceſſary for their Subſiſtance. - 


The Countries of ConGo, 
I f 


peak here in general of the Kingdoms of Congo, 
though I know perfectly well that they are divided be- 
tween ſeveral Kings, Lords, and People : But as they 
have all very near the fame Qualities, and their Govern- 
ment is very near the ſame, I have put them together 
for Brevity ſake. - 

The Country I ſpeak of here, is ſituated on the We- 
ſtern Coaſt of #thiopia, between the 35 and 49 Degree 
of Longitude, extending from the 2 of Northern Lati- 
tude to 14, 3o Min. of the Southern, ſo that it has 
very near 300 Leagues in its greateſt Extent from North 
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Some place it in the Kingdom of Sierra Leona: The 
French, Engliſh, Dutch, Portugueſe, &c. have. each 
their Fastoties on the Coaſts of Guess. 


Note again, That the People are ſtill Idolaters ; there are 
found a few Chriſtians among them, and we learn 
from certain Relations, that ſome of their Kings are 

. A more particular Deſcription of Guinea, is as 
follows : 

The Kingdom of Guinea, contains St. George de las 
Minas, Moure, Tabcorara, Feta, Semſæe, Camani, Sa- 
Bou, Mambereby, S. Laurengo, Catamanu, Acanes-Gran- 
des, Acanes Pequenos, Dauma, Aceara, Labada, Caures, 
N — ia, Buma, Alderrada, Jamo, Xabanda, Wetne, 

abo 


The Kingdom of Bznin, contains Benin, Aroon, A. 
verre, Labo, Curamo, Ody, Daroera, cho, Fackeyn, 
Foulaen, Popou, Calabari, Boni, Bodi. 

The Province of MALacueTTE, contains Timaa, 
Bugos, Bagga, Quinamora, Maſfati, Fah, Hamaya, 
Suyme, Fettere, Grawaly. Th 8 & 


ETHIOPIA. 


All the reſt of the Continent of Africa, is commonly 
known under the Name of Ethiopia, which is divided 
into inward and outward, , 

The mward Ethiopia, contains Abyſſinia, or the Em- 
pire of the Abyſſinians, and Nubia, Northward of it. 

The outward, or exterior Ethiopia, contains the King- 
doms of Biafora, and of Congo; the Coaſts or Country 
of the Cafres; the Empire of Monometapa, and of Mo- 
noemogi; the Coalts of Zanguebar, Aan, and Abex, 
which are properly of Abyſſinia, tho? they be at preſent in 
the Power of the Tarks. 


ABYSSINIA. 


This Empire, which the Arabs call El Abaſbi, or 
Abaſſ, is the State of the Grand Negus, known among 
us under the Name of Prefter Jobn. 

It extends from the 48 Deg. of Longitude, to about 
the 74; and from the 20 Deg. of northern Latitude, to 
the 14 of fouthern Latitude; fo that it may have very 
near 700 Leagues in its greateſt Extent from North to 
South, and about 300 from Eaſt to Weſt. 

It confines Northward with Nubia; Weſtward with 


the Coaſts of Abex, Aan, and Zanguebar ;, Southward. 


with the Empire of Manoemugi; and Weſtward with the 
People ſubject of Congo, and of Biafara, and the Gales, 
who are very powerful. 

The Climate is very temperate, 
Situation, 3 on the Mountains, and in the flat 
Country, but in the Valleys it is exceſſively hot. The 
Soil is various; for in ſome Places are found great Rocks, 
with 8 where grows nothing good to eat; but 
in the Plains, and the Neighbourhood, it is very 
fertile in Barley, Millet, Maiz, and ſeveral other Sorts 
of Corn unknown to us, as the Tefet, or Tafo, Agouſta, 
and Macbella, of which they make Bread and Beer. It 
produces all Sorts of Gums, Ginger, Sugar, Honey, 
and Wax, which ſerves ro make Candles, Cotton, and 
Line. Mires of Gold, Silver, Tin,, , Iron, and 
Sulphur are found in that Empire almoſt every where. 
There are ſeen in it ſeveral Species of ferocious Animals, 
wild, and domeſtick, as Elephants, Tygets, Lions, 
Panthers, Rhinocero's, Giraffi, Monkeys, Wild-Boars, 
Harts, Deers, Hares, Civets, Goats, wild Oxen, Ca- 
mels, Horſes, Aﬀes, Cows, and Sheep; in a Word, 

all Sorts of Game and Fowls we have in Europe, and ſe- 
veral others unknown to us. There are alſo found in the 
Rivers, Crocodiles, Hippopetams, or wild Horſes. _ 

The moſt confiderable Rivers which water this vaſt 
Country are, the Nile, to which the Learned give two 
Sources in the Mountains of the Moon; the firſt, and 
moſt certain; is the moſt weſtern, from which that Ri- 
ver flowing, paſſes through the Lake Zair, from 
whence continuing its Courſe for the Space of more than 
400 Leagues, it comes to form the Iſland Meru, at 


. preſent Gaegere,"g0 Leagues long, and 50 broad. Then 


it enters Nubia,, and from thence: Egypt; the other 
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Squrce flowing from the ſame Mountains, comes to pass 
in the Lake Zaflan; then continuing its Courſe for the 


Space of about 170 Leagues towards the North by Weſt, 


comes to diſem e into the firſt Current, under the 
ſecond Degree of Latitude. The Rivers Abanbs, and 
Tacaſh, the firſt whereof paſſes at Angote, and comes tg 
diſembogue into the great River, below the Iſland Gx 
ere; thoſe of Marabo and Cocor, whoſe Courſe is from 
Eaſt to Weſt, reſort alſo thither in the moſt eaftern Arn 
of the two, which form the Iſland; There is alſo ſeen 
Weſtward the River Niger, with its Lake, and its Source. 
The Lake Zaire has more than 150 Leagues in Length 
from South to North, about 80 in Breadth, and more than 
350 of Circuit. The Lake Zaflan has 140 Leagues in 
* from South to Northward, 60 in its greateſt 
- Breadth, and more than 300 of Circuit, without reckon- 
_— Lake Fungi, which ſeems to make Part of it. 
There are in this Lake ſeveral Ifles of 30, 40, and 50 
round. The Lake Niger may have yo Leagues 
in from South to North, 30 in its greateſt 
Breadth, and about 160 of Circuir. | 
To give ſome Order to the different Kingdoms or 
Provinces of Abyfinis, I'll ſay, that in the modern Maps 
are found, between Nubia and the Red Sea, the Bargs- 
maſſe, i. e. the Kingdom of the Sea, and Tigremabon, 
whoſe Coaſts are call'd the Coaſts of Aber. Sabaim, the 
Country of the Queen of Seba, who came to viſit $olo- 
mon; Angote, Xoa, Fatigara, Gora, Gamo, Dobas, and 
Dangali, are between the River Manbi, and the King- 
dom of the extetior Ethiopia, adjacent to the Coaſt of 
Han. Between that ſame River, the Coaſt of Zanguebar 
and the Nile, are found Bagamedri; along the ſtreight 
Shore of the River, Sora, Belleguanze, Armara, Ambiam, 
Goyam, Agag, Cafates, Fungi, Nova, Quara, Zet, Gani, 
Guzabella, Tirut, Gorga, and Gemen. Weſtward of the 
Nile are found Ximenche, Ambiancantiva, Dambea, Vangue, 
Zamut, and Malemba, which is Weſtward of the Lake 
Zair : Theſe Kingdoms are again ſubdivided into ſeveral 
Provinces. es | 


Note, That theſe People are ingenious enough, and diſ- 
ciplinable, ſo that they learn eaſily what they are 
taught. They read often the Scripture, arid have a 

great Reſpect for the Sacraments, and their Church, 
which they never enter but barefoot ; they are chari- 
table to Foreigners, and of good Humour, but lazy 
and very careleſs ; they are Black, but ſome more 
than others, according as they are nearer the Line; 
their Cloaths are commonly of Silk, or Cotton, ac- 
cording to their Rank or Quality, ſome of them hav- 
ing no other Cloathing but the Skins of Animals ; 
they eat their Meat half done, and ſometimes raw : 
All the Prieſts and Monks carry a Croſs in their Hands 
when they go abroad; among theſe Prieſts ſome are 
married, but never but once. | 

Note alſo, That Abyſſinia" is governed by a Prince call'd 
Articlabaſſ by the Arabs, and Negus by the All- 
nians; we call him Pyęſter Jobn, though improperly. 
That Emperor pretends to be deſcended from the 
Race of David ; ja has no fix d Habitation, but ſtops 
ſometimes in one Place, ſometimes in another, cauſing 
always 6000 Tents to be carried along with him, as 
well for himſelf, as for all his Retinue. In the For- 
treſs of Amara there is an Academy, where his Chil- 
dren are educated, till the Prince oying a Succeſſor 
is given him from amohgft them: The Kings or 
Lords I have mentioned, are all ſubſect or tributary to 
him; and in the Provinces which belong to him in 

roper, he keeps Vice-roys. or Governors. Marmot 
ays, that the Fand Guagere, or Meroz, is in the 
Power of three Kings, who are always at War one 
is Mahometan, one IAolarer, and the other Chriſtian, 
and ſubjett to Prefter John! The greareſt Part of tht 

Coaſt of Wer are in the Power of tlie Grand 


Seig r. Dog | | 
Note again, That the Ayſinians pretend to be deſcc 
ed from the firſt Chriſtians, N to have been firſt in- 


Sheba, who went to viſit King Solomon, by V 


ſruſted- in the Jrwib Religion by che "Queen of 


ti 


they ſay, ſhe had a Son called Melilech, who govern- 
ed them after his Mother's Death, and that they re- 
ceived the Light of the Goſpel by means of Queen 
Candace, whoſe Eunuch was baptized by St. Philip, 
and afterwards by St. Thomas, St. Matthew, and 

St. Bartholomew. Ever ſince that Time they have pre- 
ſerved the Name of Chriſtians, but they have been 
corrupted by the Errors of Eutyches and Dioſcorus: 

They have a Patriarch whom they call Auna, inferior 
to that of the Cophti, who reſides at Alexandria in 


-cumciſe their Children, afterwards baptize them, v1z. 
the Males forty Days after their Birth, and the Fe- 
males fixty ; which is always done on Saturday and 
Sunday, becauſe they ſay Maſs on thoſe Days: 
ter Maſs the Prieſt gives the Sacrament to thoſe Chil- 
dren, and immediately after the Mother gives them 
the Breaſt to help' them to ſwallow it. The Grand 
* Negns, and ſeveral Princes had been converted to the 
Faith of the Roman Church by the Jeſuits, from 
© among whom the Patriarch was choſen ; but ſome 
Time afterwards they renounced that Faith, and fol- 
lowed their antient Errors. f | 


Here follows a more particular Deſcription of A. 
byſſinia : 3 | 

The Kingdom of TIOREE, contains Chaxumo, Agro, 
Arugna, Corcora, Sabain, Kingdom. Bacineta. 


The Kingdom of BarNaGas, contains Barva, Zama, 
Lama, Emacen. © | 
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Note 


Egypt, by whom he muſt be confirmed. They cir- 
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The are extremely black, and cloath themſelves witli 
Cotton Cloth. | 6-6} "Js Os Tg 
„That Nubia is governed by a powerful King, 
ſince*It is related that ſome of them have brought an 


Army of 100,000 Horſe into the Field, againſt the 
Governor of Egypt, who perſecuted the Chriſtians, ' 


Note again, That ſome Authors pretend, that the Nu- 
bians ate neither Chriſtians, Jews, Mahometans, nor 
Idolaters; and ſay, that having wanted Biſhops and 
Prieſts, the Religion is almoſt entirely deſtroy*d, with 
their Churches which they have neglected. 


NusB14, contains Nuabia, Sula, Jalac, Dancala , 
Cuſa, Zaghaira, Sabatra, Mathan, Sanina, Bugia, Gor- 
ham, Salout, Demba, Tormalena, Dagra, Zamacla, 
Jadie, Zigide, Tagua, Cualva. 3 wi 


The Country of BIATARA. 


Between Negritia and Congo, are found ſeveral King- 
doms, which ſome place between the Countries of the 
Negroes, like Guinea; but which others put, with more 
Reaſon, between the Countries of the exterior /# thiopia. 
The Principals of theſe Kingdoms are Biafara, Gabon, 
Pongo, Macoco,  Giringromba, Medla, and Mujac : The 
three firſt are Weſtward, the three following Eaſtward, 
and the laſt in the Middle: I'll not diſtinguiſh them, 
becauſe I believe they don't differ from one another, and 
we know very little of them. 


The Country which contains theſe Kingdoms in gene- 


Ceniſtos, Barmaria, Buguana, S. Croce, Jugabella, Olabi. 


= 


Therva, Sova, Baza, Ermita, Azuga, Macbada. 


Fungi, Barcena, Beleguanze, Agola, Cofla, Dara, Gemen, 


The Kingdom of Xoa. 


The Kingdom of AncoTr, contains Angote, Imbra, ral, is ſituated between the 34 and 48 Degree of Lon- 


gitude, and extends from the 13 Degree of Northern, 
The Kingdom of FaT1CAaRr A, contains Nundine, Dobos. Latitude, to the 2 of the Southern: So that it takes up 


near 300 Leagues in its greateſt Extent, from North to 
contains Ambadara, South, and 280 from to Welt. | 


It confines Eaſtward with the River and Lake Niger, 
The Kingdom of AmaRa, contains Amara, Axel, and ſome Mountains which part it from Abyſſinia, and 


The Kingdom of BAGAEDRI, 


Zaflan, Gorga, Bara, Orgabra, Loſa, Ogue, Azuga. 

The Kingdom of NARA, contains Gavi, Reth, Ga- 
zabela, Tirut, Falacia, Gafat, Hiero, 5 

The Kingdom of MALEMBA, contains Zair, Meli, 
Dangar, Deb ſan. | | 
Ihe Kingdom of Gov am, contains Agag, Marauma, 
Quara, Cafates, Fiengo, Nova, Gorava, Gearva, 
.biam, Sefila, Girat. | | 
The Kingdom of DamuT, contains Damut, Harode, 
Legula, Catla, Gaga. ; 5 KAR nt. 
The Kingdom of Bau REA, contains Dambea, Chedaf- 
lan, Vangue, Maitagazi, Ambiancantiva, Cemenia, Am 

Fun . 2 * 
The Kingdom of XIUENCEHI, contains Amaſen, Syre. 

The and of GueGutRE, contains Saraboes, Eſire. 


3 th NuB1a. 
This Kingdom is called by the Antients the Country 

of the Nubi, Nubeans, or Nobadi ; by ſome, Little Egypt, 
but moſt commonly Nubia. | 

It is repreſented very near like the Sole of the Foot, 
ſituated in ſuch a Manner between the 10 and 23 De- 
gree of Latitude, and extending from the 48 of Lon- 
gitude, to the 65 Deg. 30 Min. that it may have about 
370 Leagues in its greateſt Extent from South by Welt 
to North by Eaſt, and 190 in its greateſt Breadth. 

It confines Northward with the Deſart of Barca, and 
Egypt; Eaſtward with the Kingdom of Barnagas, and 
the Iſland Guegere; Southward with the Deſarts, which 
are of the Empire of the Abyſſinians ; and Weſtward 
with the Deſarts of Borno and Gaoga. | 
The Climate is exceſſive hot every where; but the 
Soil is not of an equal Temperature. In the Neighbour- 
hood of the Nile it is very fertile in all Things, becauſe 
of the Inundation of that River. It produces a great 
Quantity of Sugar-Canes, but the Inhabitants have not 
the Secret of purifying it, but leave the Sugar in its 
Blackneſs : It-has beſides Mines of Gold, Sanders-Wood, 
Civet, and Abundance of Ivory: Eaſtward the Land is 
uncultivated; and Deſart. | 
Note, That the Natives are courageous and cunning z 
they apply themſelves to Commerce and Huſbandry : 


14121441 


Am- © 


the Glaqui, People of Congo; Northward with the King- 
doms of Congo, and Zanfara ; Weſtward with that of 
Benin, and the Ocean; and Southward with the'Terri- 
tories of Congo. | * ET 

The Climate is extremely hot at all Times : Winter: 
is not diſtinguiſhed but by long and violent Rains, 
which fall from the Month of April to that of Auguſt; 
their Summer begins in September, and it is pretended 
that the Heat is not ſo violent then as in Winter, 


Note, That each of theſe Kingdoms has its capital City 
= — ſame Name, where moſt commonly the King 
. relides, PENS | 


Note alſo, That the Inhabitants are wild, Cheats, and 
Thieves: They are guilty of the moſt jnfamous Ac- 
tions, laying together without Diſtinction, the Father 

and the Daughter, the Mother and the Son, Brothers 

* and Siſters, all Things being in common amo 
them; and it is ſaid that the Women think themſelves 
much honoured to lay with an European. They paint 
their Bodies with various Colours, and adorn it with 
ſmall Toys, as Rings, little Shells, Sc. The Kings 
rub their Faces and Hands with Chalk to appear more 
beautiful. _ ** EG 

Note again, That they are all Idolaters, adore the Devil, 
Sun, Moon, the Trees, and bn 1 _ which 

they have fo t a Reſpect, that they will not per- 

= one ſhould ſpit u ot, becauſe it produces the 

Things neceſſary for their Subſiſtancge. 


| The Countries of Cox do. 
I f 


peak here in general of the Kingdoms of Congo, 
though I know perfectly well that they are divided be- 
tween ſeveral Kings, Lords, and People : But as they 
have all very near the ſame Qualities, and their Govern- 
ment is very near the ſame, I have put them together 
for Brevity ſakeee. 

The Country I ſpeak of here, is ſituated on the We- 
ſtern Coaſt of Ælbiopia, between the 35 and 49 Degree 
of Longitude, extending from the 2 of Northern Lati- 
tude to 14, 30 Min. of the Southern, ſo that it has 
very near 300 in its greateſt Extent from North 
to South, and 260 in Breadth, 1 
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It confines Northward with the Kingdoms of Gabon 
and Macoco, whoſe King is called by ſome, Prince or 


King of the Anzicans, Eaſtward with the Kingdom of 
Damut, and the Lake Zair; Southward with the King- 


doms of Malemba and Mataman, and Weſtward with 


the Ocean, called the Sea of Congo. 

The Climate is exceſſive hot, when it is fair Weather, 
but often temperated by the North by Weſt Winds, and 
the great Rains which fall commonly in the Afternoon, 
during the Months of April, May, June, Auguſt, and 
make their Winter; but in the Forenoon it is as hot as 
in the Summer : It is thought that thoſe Rains cauſe the 
Inundations of the Nile, of the Niger, of the Zair, and 
of other Rivers which water the Soil, and render it 
fertile in all Things neceſſary for Life. It produces A- 
bundance of Rice, Maize, white Millet, and another 
ſmall Sort of Corn, call'd Luco by the Inhabitants, and 
of which they make very good Bread: There are ſeen 
in it Fruit-Trees of ſeveral Species, as Orange-Trees, 
Lemon-Trees, and Palm-Trees of three, Sorts. It 
feeds Oxen, Cows, Hogs, Goats, and Sheep, which 
bear three or four Times a Year; and alſo Ele- 
phants, Tygers, Monkeys, Civets, and other Animals 
unknown to us, as the Zebra, which reſembles a Mule 
the Daut, and the Empalariga, which have almoſt the 
Figure of a Heifer. Pelicans, Peacocks, Pheaſants, Par- 
tridges, and ſeveral other Species of Volatiles: There 
are found in it large Serpents, and very venemous Vi- 
pers. It has Mines of Silver, — 85 and Cryſtal; but 
Iron is very rare, and much valued. 

Beſides the River Zair, which flows from the Lake 
of the ſame Name, and traverſes the whole Country, 
are found in it the Loango, Lelunda, Loanza, and ſeveral 
others which flow from the Lake Aguilanda. 

This Country is divided into ſeveral Kingdoms, and 
different People, the moſt remarkable of which are the 
Kingdom of Congo in the Middle; that of Loango, with 
the People Anzican, Northward ; that of Angola, South- 
ward; and Eaſtward the People called Giaqui, who in- 
habit the Mountains of the Sun towards the Dominions 
of the Grand Negus. The particular Kingdom of Congo 
is divided into ſix principal Provinces, which are Bamba, 
Songo, Sundo, Pango, Batta and Pemba, ſubdivided 
again into others which could not be eaſily particularized. 

The City of Congo was once called Baza by the Na- 
tives; at preſent the Portugueſe call it St. Salvador. It 
is ſituated on the River Lelunda, 50 Leagues diſtant from 
the Sea, and inhabited in Part by the Congolans, and in 
Part by the Portugueſe, ſeparated from the firſt in a par- 
ticular Quarter of the City. . _ . WRT: 
The Capital of Loango bears the ſame Name. It is 
ſituated on the Coaſt at the Southern Extremity of the 
Kingdom, in an Iſland made by a ſmall River. © 

The Capital of Angola is Longo, 'or Engaze, ſituated, 
on the River Loango, at the Northern Extremity of the 
Kingdom, o Leagues diſtant from the Sea. 


Note, That the People are very ignorant, but eaſy and 
tractable, particularly towards the Sea; they are 
extremely ftrong. The Giaqui are great Thieves, 
and Antropophages like the Auzicans. I was intimately 
acquainted once with one of my Countrymen, who 
was ſent Miſſionaty into thoſe Parts, and lived 15 
Years among thoſe poor People, before the King of 
Portugal expelled all the French from thoſe Parts, who 
told me that he found it as difficult to diſſuade them 
from eating human Fleſh, as to inſtruct them in the 
Principles of the Chriſtian Religion; but that after much 
Fatigue he ſucceeded in both: That he had gained fo 
great an Aſcendancy over them, which he attributed in 
Part to their natural Docility, that they did not dare 

to return to their vomiting for Fear he ſhould know 
it; though at the ſame Time he perceived very 
well that their depraved Appetite craved after it; and 
when he ſuſpected that ſome of them had fed them- 

| ſelves with that unnatural Food, he uſed to chide them 
very ſeverely for it; and they thought then, that 
they could have Recourſe to no better Means to appeaſe 
his Anger, than to their Tears and great Demonſtra- 
tions of a ſincere Repentance. They are all very 
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black, except the Portugueſe Children, 
brown. 


Note alſo, That theſe Kingdoms are governed each by 
its King, called Mani by his Subjects. There are 
alſo Governors in each Province for the Adminiſtra. 
tion of Juſtice, to whom they give likewiſe the Name 
of Mani, which ſignifies Lord, with the Sirname of 
the Province he is Governor of, as Mani-Laonds, 
Mani-Coanza, &c. > 

The King of Congo is the moſt powerful; and his 

People have ſo great a Veneration x him, that they 
never ſpeak to him but kneeling. The Kingdom is 
hereditary in his Family, and only the Male Children 
can pretend to the Crown to the Excluſion of the Fe- 
male. The Governor of Batta is the moſt conſider- 

able of the Kingdom, and his Court is very little le 
numerous than that of the King. | 

Ihe King of Loango is alſo very much reſpected by 
his Subjects: That of Angola is almoſt as powerful as 
that of Congo, though he pays a Sort of Tribute. to 
him ; the Governors he keeps in each Province are 

called Sobas. 


Note again, That ſome Relations inform us, that theſe 
three Kings have received the Light of the Goſpel, 
and that there is even a Biſhop at Loanda ; but the 
People are mixed, the one being baptized, and the 
other Idolaters ſtill, | 


A more particular Deſcription of all theſe Countries is 
as follows. 

BiATrARA. | | 
The Kingdom of Biarara, contains Biafara, Borca. 

The Kingdom of Ga Bon, contains Gabon, Coriſco, Ma- 


The Kindom of Ponco. 
The Kingdom of Mx DRA, contains Medra, Median, 
Tebeldera, Guidan. 

The Kingdom of Macoco, 

The Kingdom of Mvujac. 

Cons o. 

The Kingdom of Cox co, contains Pemba, Province. 
S. Salvador, Lelunda, Bamba, Provin. Motolo, Laonda, 
Batta, Prov. Agiſymba, Gangac, Sunda, Prov. Betequa, 
2. Prov. Cundi, Angote, Songo, Prov. Malemba, 

ommo. | 
The Kingdom of AncoLa, contains Engaze, Maſir- 
gan, Mochima, Quicongo, Ronguela, Coyla. 


who are Only 


The Kingdom of Loanco, contains Loango, Sette, 
Mayumbe, Katte, Sollage. | 
The Country of the Glad, contains Zair, Dagar, 


Vamba. 


EMPIRE of MONOMOTAPA. 


This Country is called by ſome the Empire of Mono 

W * by others Benomotapa, and Benomotaxa. 

oft Authors contradict one another, on the Extent 
of this Empire, particularly Northward ; but without 
taking Part in their Differences, I'll follow blindly the 
moſt modern Maps, and ſay that it extends from the 
13 Deg. 30 Min. of northern Latitude to the 31 ; and 
from the 43 Deg. 30 Min. of Longitude, to 57 Deg. 
30 Min. fo that it muſt have 350 Leagues in its greateſt 
Extent from North to South, and 150 in its greateſt 
Breadth, 

It confines Northward with the Mountains of the 
Moon, which it from the Empire of the Monoemugi, 
and from the Kingdom of Malemba ; on the three other 
Sides it is environed with the Cafrery. 

The Climate is temperate z the Soil very fat, and fer- 
tile in Rice, Sugar-Canes, which grow in it without be- 
ing cultivated, Fruit. Trees, and Meadows ſo large, and 
ſo frequent, that they render ſome Places uninhabitable. 
A great Quantity of Gold is found in it, not only in the 
Mines, but likewiſe in the Rocks and Rivers; in which, 
and Ivory, conſiſts the Commerce of the Country. | 

The moſt conſiderable of its Rivers are the Zair, 
which ſprings Southward, and n . 
verſes the whoſe Country: Then, after it has paſſed 
through the Lake Zachaf, continues its Courſe Serpent 
wiſe toward the South by Eaſt, after which it divides 


itſelf 
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itſelf into two Arms, the moſt Northern whereof retains 
the ſame Name, till it enters the Country of the Cafres, 
where it takes that of Cuama. The other, which paſſes 
through the capital City, is called the Portugueſe, 
Rio de Spiritu Santo. The River Cumiſſa, or of the Child, 
is found toward the South by Weſt. 


Note, That the People are witty enough, and very 
courageous, but inconſtant, and ſubje& to Revolts : 
They have a very great Reſpect for the Women, 
ſome of whom fight valiantly. It is even pretended 


that thoſe Amazons have a particular Country North- 
ward. ; 


ate alſo, That this Country is under the Denomination 
of an Emperor, commonly called Monomotapa, to 
whom all the other Kings or Princes are ſubject or 
tributary. This Sovereign is much beloved and 
reſpected by his Subjects, and dreaded by his Enemies 
and the Wicked ; for he is a very religious Obferver 
of Juſtice,- and puniſhes ſeverely all Sorts of Crimes. 
He reſides at Monomotapa, Capital of its Empire, 
ſituated on the Rio de Spiritu Santo: He has a Coun- 
try Palace called Zimbaos, ſituated toward the Weſtern 
Coaſt of the Cafres, which paſſes for one of the 
Wonders of the Country, being built of large Free- 
Stone; which is extraordinary, ſince all the other 
Houſes of the Country are only built of Wood. 


Note again, That it is pretended that all thoſe People 
are Chriſtians, and were baptized about 170 Years 


ago. 7 
Empire of the Mook MO. 


This Empire, whoſe Situation and Extent are not 
exactly known, confines Northward with Abyſſinia, Eaſt- 
ward with the Coaſts of Zanguebar, Southward with 
Monomotapa, and Weſtward with the Kingdom of Ma- 
lemba, and the Lake Zambre. | 

It has very near the Qualities of the Empire of Mo- 
nomotapa, except that it is fuller of Mountains, in- 
cluding thoſe of the Moon : The River Cuama, or Zam- 
Bre, traverſes it from Eaſt to Weſt ; by Means whereof 
a Commerce is carried on with thoſe of Quiloa. 


Note, That I preſume that theſe People are not very 
different from the Subjects of Monomopata: They 
don't much care for the Gold which grows among 

Note alſo, That the Country is in the Power of a King, 

cCall'd Meonvemugi, to whom all the other petty Kings 
are ſubject, or tributary : Part of the Giagui are un- 

der his Domination. 

Note again, That Idolatry till reigns in this Empire. 

Here follows a more particular Deſcription of theſe 

Countries : MI 

 Emeirt of MonomoTara.' 


The Kingdom of MonomoTara, contains Monomo- 
tapa, Zedaya, Euggi, Mogar, Agraſede, Meach, Lotaya, 
Zimbro, Tialſo, Adia, Garma, Cumiſſa, Samot, Vigiti 
Magna, Moſate, Fouros, Vallonte, Belegura. | 
The Kingdom of BuTua, contains Butua, Gebaghe, 
Caſtro-Portugal, Quitievij, Degir, Gicra, Rueved,. A. 
mara, Deroſara, Hagala, Ilure, Mairagaſi, Armeta, Bera, 
Zet, Dobdel, Gallila, Carma. . bs 
The Empire of Moo Mu, contains Agag, Gamba, 
 Aſtagoa, Leuma, Camur, Beif, Bagametro, Zembre. 


The Countries, or Coaſts of the Car RRS. 


- This Country, which ſome call-Cafrery, has very near 
the Figure of a Horſe-Shoe, which environs the Empire 
of Monomotapa, Eaſtward, Southward, and Weſtward. 
Some confine it, on either Side, at the Height of the 
Tropick, and others make it to extend along the 
Coalt from Angra de Negro, on the weſtern Shore of 
Etbiopia, under the 14 Deg. 30 Min. of ſouthern La- 
. titude, to Punto do Sal, on the eaſtern Shore, about the 
18 Degree of the ſame Latitude, including the famous 
Cape of Good Hope: So that its Coaſts have more than 
1000 Leagues of Circuit: Its Extent in Breadth is very 
..arregular; for in ſome Places it is more than 100 
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Leagues broad, and in others not 30. 8 

It confines, outward, with the Ocean; and inward, 
with the high Mountains, call'd the Mountains of the 
Moon; and with thoſe by the Portugueſe call'd Montes 
Fragoſos, which part it from Monomotapa. | 

The Climate 1s very temperate, except towards the 
Tape of Good Hope, where ſometimes an exceſſive Cold 
is felt, becauſe of the violent Winds, and of the Snow 
thoſe high Mountains are almoſt always cover'd with. 
The Soil is almoſt every where uncultivated, and ſterile 
in all Things except Paſture and Flowers, with which 
moſt of the Vallies are cover'd. Cattle are numerous 
enough there but lean, and the Sheep have Hairs inſtead 
of Wool; Southward, Travellers ſay, that it is the 
pooreſt Country of the World; Eaſtward, towards So- 
fala, there is Gold, not only in the Mines, bur likewiſe 
in the Rivers. 

It is water'd with a great Number of Rivers, amon 
which the moſt conſiderable are thoſe of the Zambre, 
Spiritu Santo, of Cumiſſa, of St. Blaiſe, of St. Ambroſe, 
the Green River, and that of St. Mary. 

The City of Sophala is very advantageouſly ſituated 
in an Iſland, which is in the Middle of a little Gulph, 
into which falls a little River called Sophola ; it is ſituated 


on the Eaſtern Coaſt, about the 20 Degree of Latitude, 
near the Coaſt of Zanguebar. 


Note, That the Cafres are wild, brutiſh and cruel : They 
live in Mountains and Caves like Beaſts; thoſe who 
inhabit the temperate Zone are leſs black than the 
others; they eat Rice, Fleſh and Fiſh, There is 
very little Commerce carried on in this Country, 
except Sophola, where the People are more tractable. 
This Commerce conſiſts in Gold and Ivory, which 
the Natives change for Stuffs, Sc. 


Note alſo, That as to the Government, this Country is in 
Part ſubject to Monomotapa, and in Part to the King 
of Mataman, the third Part is under the Domination 
of the King of Sophola, who is Portugueſe, or ttibu- 
tary of the Portugueſe, who are Maſters of the Capi- 
tal, becauſe they have built a Fortreſs which com- 
mands the Port. Among the People, who are more 
advanced Southward, ſome have their particular 
Princes, or chuſe Lords to govern them; the others 
live without King, without Faith, and without Law. 


Note again, That moſt of theſe People have no Reli- 
gion; thoſe who inhabit the Kingdom of Sopbola, and 
ſome Part of the weſtern Coaſts are Mahometans : 
There are alſo ſome Catholicks among the Portugueſe, 


Coaſts of ZANGUEBAR, 


We know under the Name of Coafts of Zanguebar, 
the whole Extent of the Country, called by the Antients 
Barbaria Regia; which contains the Kingdoms of Mon- 
galle or Angoche, of Mozambick, of Quilba, of Mombaze, 
of Melind, and the Territories of ſome petty Kings, as 
Lamon, Pata, &c. ſituated in this Order aſcending from 
South to North. 

This Country extends from the Equator, to the 18 
Degree of Southern Latitude, may have 4.50 Leagues of 
Coaſts, and 60, 80, or 100 in Breadth. 

It confines Northward with the Coaſts of Aan; Eaſt- 


ward with the Ocean; Southward with the Cafrery ; 


Weſtward with the Territories of Prefter Fobn. 

The Climate in general is unwholſome, and particu- 
larly in the Kingdom of Quilaa. The Land is low and 
marſhy, and does not produce ſufficiently what is neceſ- 

for Life; and if it was not for the great Commerce 
of Gold and Ivory carried on there, I believe the Coun- 
try would not be ſo much frequented as it is. It not- 
withſtanding produces Millet, Rice, Pulſes, Oranges, 
and Lemons : It feeds Oxen, Goats, and Sheep, which 
are ſo big and ſo fat, that one of their Tails weighs as 
much as 30 Pounds: There are found in it wild Beaſts, 
Fowls, and a vaſt Number of Elephants; and it has 
Mines of Gold, Silver, and other Metals. 

The River Quilmanca is the moſt conſiderable 2 
thoſe which bathe that Country; the others are thoſe 


of Melind, of Mombaze, of Quiloa, Del Gado, of Mo- 
zambick, and of Cuama. 


3 Note, 
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Note, That the People of this Country are much more 
tractable than the Cafres, becauſe of the Frequentation 


of the Europeans, They are black, and feed them- 
ſelves with the Fleſh of wild Beaſts, with Milk, and 


with Pulſes, and wild Fruits. They carry on a great 


Commerce of Gold and Ivory. 


Note alſo, That the Kingdoms I have marked, and 
others which are ſo inconſiderable, that they do not 
deſerve to be particularly mentioned, have all each 
their King, by whom they are governed, and who 
are almolt all Tributaries of the Portugueſe. 


Note again, That the Natives are either Idolaters, or 
Mahometans, according to the Doctrine of a certain 
Zaid, Haly's Nephew ; fo that the Turks believe them 
Hereticks in their Faith. 

The King of Angoſcia, or Mongalle, is ſuppoſed 
Tributary of the Monæmugi and a Mabometan. He 
reſides in the City of Angos, Capital of his Dominions, 

The King of Mozambick is alſo a Mahomotan ; but 


ſeveral petty Kings and Lords live in that Kingdom 


without Religion. The Portugueſe are Maſters of 
the Capital, and of the Iſland in which it is built. 

Though this Iſland be pretty ſterile, it is notwith- 
ſtanding very well inhabited, becauſe of its great 
Commerce. 

Inchot ſays, That the King of Quiloa is tributary of 
the Monoemugi; he is of the Sect of the Mahometans 
Ezemoraides ; his Subjects follow his Belief, or are Ido- 
laters. The Iſland Quiloa, where he reſides, is very 
agreeable and fertile, but the Climate is unwholſome. 
The City is adorn'd with fine Houſes built by the 
Arabs. The Portugueſe plundered it once, and ever 
ſince. the King pays them a Tribute of 1500 Marks 
of Gold. 

The King of Monbaze is extremely dreaded, and 
reſpected by his Subjects. He believes himſelf one of 
the moſt powerful Princes of the Earth, and promiſes 


to himſelf no leſs than the Conqueſt of the whole 
World; notwithſtanding which a Handful of Portu- 
gueſe routed all his Subjects. He is a Mabometan, 


and a great Enemy of the Chriſtians ; his Subjects 
are either of the ſame Sec, or Idolaters. 

The King of Melinde is ſo much re ſpected by his 
Subjects, that when he appears in publick, the La- 
dies ſing his Praiſes before him, and make a Kind of 
Simphony in ſtriking Braſs Baſons with Ivory Sticks. 
He is a very great Friend of the Portugueſe, with 
whom his Subjects trade in all Liberty, and with a 
great deal of Honeſty. He reſides at Melinde, Capital 
of his Kingdom, and ſituated on the Sea-Shore, with 
a very fine Port, where the Portugueſe have built a 
Fortreſs which commands it entirely ; and eighteen or 
twenty Churches in the City; which ſhews that 
the Catholick Religion is profeſſed there, tho* the King 
be a Mahometan, and his Subjects a Mixture of Maho- 
metans and Idolaters. 

The other petty Kings are Mabometans, except ſome 
Princes, whom ſome Relations make Catholicks, They 
reſide in the Capital Cities of their Kingdoms, 
which are not ſtrong. 


Here follows a more particular Deſcription of all theſe 


different Countnes. 


The CarRExy, contains Sofala, Bucone, Maracone, 
Deger, Mataca, Sena, Buro, Zimbaos, Inhaqua, Dava- © 


gul, Cortada. 


CoasTs of ZANGUEBAR 

The Kingdom of Monc ALLE, contains Mongalle, A. 
gache, Quiloane, Monia, Dud. | 

The Kingdom of MozamBick, contains Mozambict, 
Pinda, Sdrincapa, Querimba. 

The Kingdom of QuiLoa, contains Quiloa, Camu, 
Simis, Sabia, Xango. | 

The Kingdom of MonBasst, contains Monbazze, 
Oygna, Butaapa. 

The Kingdom of MELINx DE, contains Melinde, Gazze, 
Oya, Lamon, Pata, Chelicia, Amarmochdy, Padragnum, 
N. D. Monaſterium. 
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| 12 CoasTs of A TAU G Gar 3: 

This Country, which the Aptlents called ras 
Regia, is called by the Arabs, Fa Country of vm = 
New Arabia; we commonly call it the. Coaſts of an, 

It extends from the Equator to the 12 Deg. of Lati- 
tude, between the 63 and yo of Longitude ; fo that 
it may have 300 Leagues of Coaſts on the Ocean, as 
far as Cape Gardafay; and 140 from that Cape to the 
Streight of Bebelmandel. Its greateſt Breadth is of about 
150 Leagues, and its leſſer of 00. | 

It confines Northward with the Kingdom of Dancali, 
and theStreight of Bebelmandel; Eaſtward with the Ocean; 
Southward with the River Quilmanca, which parts it from 
Zanguabar; and Weſtward with the Dominions of 
Prgier John, nodes. od! . 

It is fertile in Wheat, Millet, Barley, and various 
Sorts of Fruits and Paſtures ; and therefore feeds a great 
Quantity of Cattle, as Horſes, . Cows, Goats, and 
* It alſo produces Honey, Wax, Gold, and 
Vory. | 8 48 1 2 
Among its Rivers the moſt remarkable are the 
Quilmanca, Magadoxa, and Zeila: Weſtward of the 
City Magadoxo is found the Lake of the Monks, with 
an Iſland, and a City in the Middle of it, which bears 
the ſame Name. i 2 

This Country is divided into four principal States, 
viz. the Kingdom of Adel, which is the largeſt, and the 
moſt Northern; that of Adea, which is in the Middle; 
and that of Magadoxo, with the Republick of Brava, 
which is the moſt Southern. * 


Note, That the Inhabitants of this Country are of three 
Sorts: Some are white towards the Coaſts, ſome 
black towards Abyſſinia, and others called Beduini, of 
Arabian Extraction, who are Vagabonds, live wirhout 


$4 4 „„ 


The Republick of Brava is the only one known 
in Africa, The City which is fituated on the Coaſt, 
between Baraboa and Magadoxo, is governed by 
twelve Xequi, choſen among the moſt antient of the 
Families of the ſeven Brothers, by whom it was found- 
ed. It is Tributary of the Portugueſe, and the Inha- 
bitants carry on a great Commerce of Gold, Silver, 
Ivory, Ambergreaſe, Wax, &c. © © batt. 19 


Cos Ts of Avex. 


All Authors have given to this Country a different 
Extent, and various Limits; but without eſpouſing any 
of their Opinions, I'll ſay that what we know at preſent 
under the Name of Coaſts of Mex, made once Part of the 
Trogloditick Arabia, and ſince Part of the Kingdoms of 
Barnagas and Trigrumabon, depending of Preſter John. 

This Country extends from the Streight of Bebelman- 
del to the Mountains which part it from Egyp!, about 
the 22 Degree of Latitude; ſo that it takes up more than 
350 Leagues of Coaſts on the Red Sea; and has not 50 
in its greateſt Breadth, and 20 in its leſſer. It is almoſt 
all deſart and uncultivated, becauſe of its exceſſive Heat 
and Want of Water. The Climate is burning and un- 
wholſome ; the Soil ſandy, and ſterile, particularly 
Northward. 294%; | | 1 


It is divided into two Parts ; the moſt ſouthern con- 
- tains the Kingdoms of Dantali, which is much leſs un- 
cultivated than the other Part, and depends yet of the 
Negut. Its People, notwithſtanding, are almoſt all Ma- 


hometans, through Contagion, having no other for their 


N n lee e 
The northern Part is in the Power of the Grand Seig- 
nior, who keeps a Beglerbeg in the oy Suaquen, 
ſituated on the - of the — Jag called ar the 
Porte, che Beglierbog Baſhaw of Hbaſſia. 4 
The City ar — on the — Coaſt, and the Iſland 
Maſua over againſt it, are of this Government. All the 
Inhabitants follow the Doctrine of Mabomet, even the 
Subjects of the Grand Nægus. | 
A more particular Deſcription of theſe Countries, is 
as follows : | 4 


| Coaſts of Ajax. 


The Kingdom of ADE a, contains  Magadoxo, Bandel, 


Migiate, ' Zochet, Iſland of the Monks, Orgabra, Barra- 
maa, Puilmanca, Barrabea, Brava, ; | 
The Kingdom of Aptr, contains Adel, Ara, Zeila, 
Barbora, Meta, Bardara, Aſuma, Bandel-Dagoa, Camu- 
ra, Velba. . 
Coaſts of Anrx. 


gibelcora, Vella, Suaquen, Ercocco, Mezua. 


IsLEs or AFRICA, 
Iſland Zocor RA. 


Eaſtward of Cape Gar 
Deg. of Longitude, the Iſland Zocotra, which may have 
43, or 50 Leagues of Circuit. 

The Climate is very hot, the Soil dry and pretty ſte- 
rile, having nothing recommendable but Aloes, called of 
its Name Zocotrina, and Sanguis Draconis, which it pro- 
duces in Abundance. © | 


Note, That this Iſland is in the Power of the King of + 


Fartach, in Arabia, who keeps in it a Xequi, or Go- 
vernor. The Inhabitants are Idolaters, and adore the 
Moon ; notwithſtanding. which they 
Reſpect for the Croſs, which they place ho- 
nourably in their Temples, though they have no 
Knowledge of Jeſus Chrift ; they ſay only, that thei 
Anceſtors have learned them that Practice. | 


Note alſo, That theſe People are ignorant, lazy, cow- 
ardly, and miſtruſtful, but above all, great Enemies 
of the Turks. | 5 
The Iſland MaDacascaR. | 
This Mand is one of the greateſt and richeſt of the 
whole World. The Natives give it the Name Mada- 
gaſcar, i. e. the Hand 'of tha Moon. That of St. Laurent 
was given to it, becaule diſcovered on that Saint's Day ; 
and the French call it e Dauphine. | ra 1 
It is ſituated Eaſt ward of the Coaſts of Zaxguebar, and 
of the Cafrery, between the 11 and 16 Deg. of ſouthern 
Latitude; and extends from the 72 Deg. of Longitude, 
to the $1 ; ſo that it may have about 350 Leagues in its 
eateſt Extent from North to South, i. e. from N 
atal, to Cape St. Mary; 120 in its greateſt Breadth; 
and goo of Circuit. 1.4401 
The Climate is wholſome enough and temperate: 


The Soil very fertile in Fruits, as Oranges, Lemons, Sr. | 


and in Pulſes. It produces Rice, Cotton, Sugar, Gin- 
ger, Saffron, the Igname, and other very good Roots; 
and alſo Wax and Honey. It has Mines of Gold and 
Silver; and ſeveral Trees grow there which are very rare 
among us, as Ebony, Braſil- Wood, red, yellow, and 
white Sanders. Lions, Elephants, Camels, and ſeve- 
ral other Animals are ſo common in it, that ſometimes a 
Sheep has been given for a Sheet of Paper, and four Cows 
for a poor Jacket. n 1 4 
The Middle of this Iſland is full of Foreſts and 
Mountains, from which. flow ſeveral Rivers, the great- 
eſt of which are, Janibarou, Maroucou, and Macabareu. 


It has ſeveral r Ports, via. Auton- 
„St. Auguſtin, Autipera, the . aged nod > ens | 
tere is even a Biſhop in the Capital City. 


gil, Vingagora, St. Andrew 
Por of the Galcons, c, 
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It is ſaid that this Iland is divided: into five-or fix | 


Kingdotns ; but we know but very little bf them. 


enough, ſtrong, and courageo | 
not very ſparing” of their Careſſes, and the Huſbands 


dafuy, is found under the 86 


have a great 


ote, That thoſe. who inhabit the Middle of the Iſland, 
are brutiſh, wild, and without Faith, like the Cafres; 
they go quite naked, and dwell” in very low Huts. 
Thoſe towards the Coafts are a little more tractable, , 
and all love Pleaſure to Exckſs: They are witty 
us. Their Women are 
are extremely well pleas'd, when an European do them 


the Honour to lie with their Wives. 


Note alſo, That ſome are Idolaters, or without the leaſt 


Shadow of Religion, and thoſe towards the Coaſts, 
Mahometans. 


The Nes Comonn a, fc. 
Between the weſtern Coaſt of Madagaſcar, and thoſe 


of Zanguebar, are found the Iſles of Comorra, and ſeveral 
others leſs conſiderable, as thoſe of Querimba, Aniſa, 
Juan, Nuova, which will be found in my particular De- 


ſcription. 


The Illes of Comorra are ſituated between the 11 and 


| 13 Deg; of Latitude, towards the 72 and 73 of Lon- 
The Kingdom of DaxoAL1, contains Degibeldara, De- Situd 


e. 

They produce Rice, Banana's, Cocoa- Nuts, Oranges, 

LO, and feed Cows, Goats, Sheep, - Pigeons, 
ens, Cc. 


Note, That the Inhabitants of theſe Illes are tractable 


enough, and trade freely with the Portugueſe of Mo- 
zambitk. 


Note alſo, That they have each a King, which 


Ship at its Arrival, is. oblig*d to acknowledge with a 
Preſent. And none but the King wears Cloaths and 
Shoes, all his Subjects going naked, except that 
ney * what Modeſty forbids to expoſe to pub- 
ick View. 5001 


Note again, That they are almoſt all Mahometans ; the 


reſt are Idolaters, and live without Faith, and without 
Laws, like Beaſts, in Caves, particularly towards the 


Middle of the Land. 


Towards the Coaſts of Zanguebar, is found under the 
6 Deg. of ſouthern Latitude, the Iland Zanzibar, from 


which the whole Country has borrow'd its Name. It 
may have about 90 Leagues of Circuit. The Ifland 
Pemba, firuated under the 4 Degree, has more than 
110 Leagues of Circuit; that of Monfia has 50. 
Theſe Iſles produce Rice, Millet, Lemons, 

and Sugar-Canes, but the Inhabitants have not the Wit 
to puri 
Cattle, in which conſiſts their Commerce with thoſe of 
the main Land. | 


Note, That each of theſe Iles has its particular King, 
of the King of Portugal. 


Theſe Kings, and their Subjects, are all Mabometans. 


Note alſo, That the Natives of theſe Iſles are lean,” puny, 
Enemies of War, applying themſelves to Agri 
and Commerce. Their Women love to be adorn'd 
With Chains, Bracelets, Ear-Rings, and other Jewels. 
| The Iſland ST. Trom as. | 
At zo Leagues Diſtance from the main Land of the 
Kingdom of Biafara, is found the Iſland St. Thomas, 
which has given Name to the Gulph in which it is ſitya- 
ted under the Equator. | hola; 
Its Figure is almoſt, round, and ſome ſay that it may 
have 45, . and others 60 Leagues of Circuit. 
The Climate is unwholſome for Foreigners, but not 
for the Natives : The Soil produces all that's neceſſary 
for the Life of the Negroes, but not of the Europeans ; 
for it has neither Corn nor Wine, but Maiz, Palm- 
Trees, Potatoes, and a great Quantity of Sugar. 


"Note, That the Dub conquer'd this Wand from the 


Portugueſe, who retook it afterwards, and keep a Go- 
vernor in the City Pavoaſan, which is the Capital. 
The Inhabitants are moſt of them Catholick, an 


13 R The 


the Sugar. They feed a. great Quantity of 
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The Wand of the Prince, was thus called by the Por- 


| © Sugueſe, becauſe the Prince of Portugal had the Revenue 


It is ſituated at the North by Eaſt of that of St. Tho- 


mas, under the 2 Deg. of Latitude, and the 32, 30 Min. 
of Longitude ; and has about 25 Leagues of Circuit. 

The Climate is wholſome, and the Soil very near 
like that of the Iſland St. Thomas. It is in the Power 
of 5 Portugueſe, and the Inhabitants are all Ca- 
tholick. | 

The and of Fernando Poo, is ſituated ſtill further into 
the Gulph of St. Thomas, between that of the Prince, 
and the Mouth of the Rio des Camarones, in the main 
Land, it is very near as big as that of St. Thomas. 

Its Climate and Soil is like that of the Iſland of the 
Prince, and its Government and Religion likewiſe the 
ſame. 

The Iſland Annobon, was thus called becauſe diſcover- 
ed the firſt Day of the Year. 

It is ſituated under the 28 Deg. of Longitude ; and 
the 2, 30 Min. of ſouthern Latitude. 

Its Extent, Soil, Government, and Religion, is very 
little different from that of Fernando Poo. 

The other Iſles which are in that Sea of Ethiopia, are 

very little inhabited, therefore PII ſay nothing of them, 
and content myſelf with putting their Names in my par- 
ticular Deſcription. 


IsLESs or CaPpt-VERD. 


Theſe Iles, ' which the Antients have called Gorgonæ, 
Gorgade, and Heſperides, are call'd by us, Jes of Cape- 
Verd, becauſe they are over-againſt that Cape, Weſt- 
ward. 

Some Authors pretend that there is twenty of them, 
but we reckon but ſix principal; the more advanced 
Northward, are thoſe of St. Anthony, and of St. Vincent, 
then advancing always Southward, St. Lucia, St. Nicolas, 
the Iſland of Salt, of Bona viſt, of May, St James, 
Del Fuego, and Bravo. 

They are ſituated Weſtward of Nigritia, between the 
353 and the 357 Deg. of Longitude, extending from 
the 13 Deg, 30 Min. of Latitude, to the 19. 

The and St. James, is the greateſt of them all, and 
may have 45 Leagues in its greateſt Length from South 
by Eaſt, to North by Weſt; 10 in its greateſt Breadth ; 
and. 95 of Circuit. | 

The es of St. Nicolas, and of St. Lucia, may have 
each 25 or 26 Leagues in Length, 7 or 8 in Breadth, 
and 60 of Circuit. The Length of the firſt is from 
North by Weſt to South by Faſt; and that of the other 
from North by Eaſt to South by Weſt. 

The Iſles St. Vincent, and St. Anthony, have not above 
half the Extent of theſe, and the five others are ſtill leſ- 
ſer ; ſince the greateſt of them has not 10 Leagues in 

Length, and 20 of Circuit. | | 
Ihe Climate of theſe Iſles is generally hot, and un- 
wholſome. The Soil is ſtony, and almoſt ſterile, as thoſe 
of Salt, Bona viſta, and of May. The firſt has but 
wild Horſes, the laſt has alſo a great Number of them; 
but has a ſtill greater Number of Goats ; ſo that the 
Skins and Salt, are what render them conſiderable. 
The others are leſs ſterile; and produce Rice, Maiz, 
Ignana's, Banana's, Lemons, Oranges, Cocoa-Nuts, 
Pomegranates, Wine, and Cotton: And it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that theſe Fruits are gathered twice a Year. 


They feed a great Number of Cattle and Fowls ; and 


the Inhabitants ſalt the Fleſh of thoſe Animals, and ſend 
it to ſeveral Places. | 

Above theſe Iſles there are ſome Places where the 
Surface of the Sea is covered with a certain Herb, very 
near like the Sarſago of the Portugueſe. It cannot be 
diſcovered where the Roots of thoſe Herbs lay, becauſe 
they are far from the main Land, and the Sea has no 
Bottom in the Places where they are found; notwith- 
ſtanding which, Mariners take all the Care imaginable 
to avoid them. | 


Nete, That when theſe Iles were diſcover'd by a Ge- 
noeſe, they were all uninhabited, and began to be in- 
habitcd but 30 Years afterward, when the Por- 


N 


tugueſe had a little frequented them. They are (1 
in their Power, and the King of Portugal keeps a Go. 
vernor in the City of St. James ſituated in Iſland 
of the ſame Name. This City is not only Capital of 
the Iſles; but likewiſe of all the Places, which the 
Portugueſe poſſeſs on the Coaſt of the * Guinea. 
It is alſo an Epiſcopal See, Suffragan of Liſbon. 


Note alſo, That none but the Catbolick Religion is pub- 
lickly profeſs'd in theſe Iles. There are ſome Ne. 
groes who know neither God nor Devil. 


A more particular Deſcription of the Iſles of Africa, 
is as follows: | 

In the Red Sea are the Iſles Suaquen, Mazua, S. Pietro. 

The and Zocor RA. 

The and Map AAS AR, contains Vingagora, Cach, 
Angoada, Cacambut, Mannajara, Manialufo, Manapa- 
tan, Manatenga, Ananbolo, Rama, Manaſiaf, Aabaſta, 
St. Vincent. | 

Les of ComonRa, contains Comorra, Garidſa, Loura, 
Cenbracas, Mayotte. 

Toward the Coaſts of Zanguebar, are the Iles Zay- 
zibar, Monfia, S. Roch, Pemba, Querimba, Aniſa, Da 
Nova, Baixos de Fudia, 

Towards Guinea, the Iſles St. Thomas, of the Prince, 
Fernando Poo, Annobon. Be 

The es of Cape-VzrD, are St. Jago, St. Nicholas, 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent, St. Anthonia, Del Fuego, Do Sal, 
De bona viſta, Brava, Mayo. 


IsLES Canary. 


Weſtward of the Biledulgerid, are found the Iſles cal- 
led at preſent Canary, of the Name of the greateſt a- 
mong them, The moſt learned Geographers are per- 
ſuaded that they are the ſame which the Antients call'd 
Fortunate, though they had placed them further South- 
ward. 8 | 

They are ten or twelve in Number, among which 
there are ſeven principal, viz. the two moſt* eaſtern, 
which are Lancelotte and Forteventura ; then advancing 
Weſtward, Canary, Teneriff, Gomer; the Iſland Del Ferro, 
and that of Palma, which are the two moſt weſtern. 

They extend from the firſt Deg. of Longitude, to be- 
yond the 28 or 29, if we will ſpeak of the four ſmall 
ones, which are Northward of Lancelotte. 

The and Canary, which has given its Name to the 
others, is ſituated under the 3 Deg. 40 Min. of Longi- 
tude, and the 26, 30 Min, of Latitude. It has 13 
or 40 Leagues in Length and Breadth, and 30 of 
Circuit. 

The and Teneriff is ſituated under the 2 Deg, 30 Min. 
of Longitude, and the 27 of Latitude; it has about 22 


Leagues in its greateſt Length from South by Weſt to 


North by Eaſt. Its Breadth is very irregular, from 


3 Leagues to 15; fo that its Circuit is of about 60 


es. 

The Wand Forteventura is ſituated under the 5 Deg. 
30 Min. of Longitude, and the 27 of Latitude. It has 
about 25 in Length from South by Welt to 
North by Eaſt ; its Breadth is ſtill more irregular than 
the preceding one ; for in the Middle it has but 4 Leagues, 
and was once divided by a Wall, which travers'd its 
Iſthmus, It may have 70 Leagues of Circuit, becauſe of 
the two Gulphs it makes, very near like the Angle of a 
Croſs of Malta. | 

The Hand Lancelotte is ſituated under the 5 Deg, 
45 Min. of Longitude, and the 28 of Latitude. It may 
have 13 sin Length from South to North, 9 in 
Breadth, and 40 of Circuit. : 

The 1/fland Gomer is under the firſt Deg. of Longitude, 
and the 27 of Latitude. * 

The and Del Ferro, is between the firſt Meridian, 
and the 30 Min. of Longitude, under the 26, 45 Min. 
of Latitude. * 

The [ſand of Palm is under the 30 Min. of Longitude, 


and the 27 Deg. 40 Min. of Latitude. 


Each of the other three Iſles may have to the Utmoſt, 


10 Leagues in Length, 5 in Breadth, and 25 of Circuit. 


The Climate of theſe Iſles is very good, though a 5 


hot. The Soil is very fertile in all Things, and 
; 4 | duces 


duces Wheat, Barley, Millet, and delicious Wines, 
which are exported throughout all Europe; and likewiſe 
all Sorts of excellent Fruits, as Figs, Oranges, Lemons, 


Pomegranates, Sugar, Ec. It feeds a great Quantity of 


and wild Aſſes. 

In the Iſland Teneriff, there is towards the Middle a 
high Mountain, by the Portugueſe call'd El Pico, which 
riſes like a Sugar-Loaf, and paſſes for the higheſt of the 
whole World. | 

The Soil of the Iſland del Ferro is very dry, and ſte- 
rile in ſome Places, becauſe there is no Water in it; 
but the Almighty, who provides for all our Wants, has 
cauſed to grow there a Tree, whoſe Trunk is about two 
Fathoms round, and has its Leaves long and narrow, 
always green, and always cover'd with a Dew which 
drops into Stone-Baſons, which the Natives make on 
Purpoſe to receive the Water, which is very good; they 
uſing it for all their Neceſſities, and for the Cattle. 
This Iſland 1s very well known, becauſe we make our 
firſt Meridian to paſs through it. 


Note, That the Inhabitants of theſe Iſles are almoſt all 
2 The Natives are great Epicures; and 
ome Relations ſay, that the few left retired into the 


Mountains, where they live in Caves, on the Milk of 
their Goats. 


Note, alſo, That they are Subjects of the King of Spain, 
who keeps a Viceroy, or Governor, in the City of 
Canary, ſituated in the Iſland of the ſame Name. 
There is in that Capital a Royal Audience, a Biſhop, 
and an Inquiſition. 


Note, again, That none but the Catholick Religion is 
profeſſed in theſe Iſles. 


The Iſland Mavtira. 


This Iſland, which Niger ſuppoſes to be one of the 
Nes of Juno of the Antients, is call'd Madeira by the 
Portugueſe. 

It is ſituated under the firſt Deg. 30 Min. of Longi- 
tude, and under the 32 Deg. 30 Min. of Latitude: It 
may have 20 Leagues in Length, 7 or 8 in its greateſt 
Breadth, and 48 of Circuit. 

The Climate is much more temperate than in the 
Canaries, and the Soil ſtill more fertile in Corn, Wine, 
Sugar, and Fruits: It is beſides water'd with five or ſix 
Rivers. There are found in it the ſame Sorts of Cattle, 
Fowls, and Trees, as in the Canaries. Grammay ſays, 
that when it was diſcover'd by the Portugueſe in 1420, 
it was all cover'd with Wood; that they ſet Fire to 
it, which laſted ſeven Years, after which they found 
the Soil very fertile ; but at preſent it does not produce 
half ſo much as it did then. | 


Note, That the Inhabitants. are much more tractable 
than thoſe of the Canaries, and are almoſt all Portugueſe. 


Note, alſo, That the King of Portugal keeps a Governor 
in this Iſland, who reſides at Fonzal, Capital of Ma- 
deira, which is alſo an. Epiſcopal See, Suffragan of 
Liſbon. | 

Note, again, That there is no other Religion profeſſed 
here but the Catholick. 


At the North by Eaſt of Madeira is found the Iſland 
of Porto Santo, of about eight Leagues of Circuit, de- 
pending of this as well for the Spiritual, as for the Tem- 
poral. The Soil is very little leſs fertile; and it pro- 
duces Wax and Honey, which are eſteemed the in 
the World. 


The Iſles Azores. 


The Iſles Azores may be ranked among thoſe of A. 
rica, though very diſtant from it. 

They are found between the 36 and 40 Degree of 
Latitude, and between the 346 and the 354 of our Lon- 
gitude : But the Dutch make their firſt Meridian to paſs 
* By Iſland Terceira, which is the moſt conſiderable 
of all. | 

The Climate is very wholſome, and the Soil very fer- 
tile in Corn, Wine, and Fruits, There are found in 
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them Fountains of hot Water and one; in particular 
which petrifies Wood, · ot, ntl 

Theſe Iles are nine in Number, and the moſt confi- 
derable of all is the Iſland Terceira, it having 15 or 16 
Leagues of Circuit; and its capital City is Augere, which 
is an Epiſcopal See. a 


Note, That theſe Illes began to be inhabited by the 
Portugueſe about the Year 1449; and ever ſince that 
Time they have remained in their Power, except dur- 
ing the Uſurpation of the Kings of Spain. 

Note, alſo, That all the Inhabitants profeſs the Caths- 
lick Religion. 


A more particular Deſcription of theſe Illes is as 
follows : | 
Nes Canary. > 22s 

The Iſland Ca x AR, contains Canary, Tidle, Gadler. 

The [land TENERIr, contains Laguna, Santa Crux. 
The IsTIES Gomer, Palma, del Ferro. 

The Mand Fox T EVEN TURA, contains Forteventura, 
Tarafalo, Lanega. 

The Hand LANxC ELO TE, contains Lancelotte, Porto 
de Naos, Porto de Cavalos. : 

The IsLes Gratioſa, Alegria. 

The Jfand Mapzira, contains Fonzal, Moncerico, 
Santa-Croce. | | | 

The IsLESs de Porto Santo, deſerted, the Salvages. 

The Jes Azores, are Tercera, S. Miguel, $. Maria, 
S. Georgio, del Pico, Fayal, del Cuervo, de Flores, _ 

In the Er RHIOP ICR Oct an, Eaſtward, are the Iſles 
de Amirante, 4. Maſcharenas, 2. Os Sete Irmanos, Corpo 
Santo, S. Franciſco, Diego, Rodrigue, Maurice, Bourbon, 
Jouan de Nova, Coſmoledo. 

WesTWARD. SF! 8 

The IsLES S. Matthew, Aſcenſion, S. Helena, S. Hes 
lena nova, Triſtan da Cunba. 


Note, That at the particular Deſire of a great Number of 
my Subſcribers, I having travelPd thro? the different 
Parts which compoſe the antient World, or our Con- 
tinent, and carefully examin*d all it contains, as moſt 
capable to flatter our Curioſity, and to give us a right 

; Notion of Geography; I'll paſs to the other Continent, 
ſwo calld, becauſe on the Surface of the Globe it is 
| ſeparated from our Continent by the Sea; New, 
becauſe it was not known 300 Years. ago; Inferior, 
becauſe in the Vulgar's Opinion it ſhould be under 
ours; Weſtern, becauſe it is deſcribed Weſtward of 
the firſt Meridian, in the Map of the Terreſtrial 


Globe; America, from the Name of one of the firſt - 


Navigators who diſcover'd it; and laſtly, the Vul- 
gar gives it the Name of Weft-Indies, Indies, be- 
cauſe its Riches equal thoſe of the true Indies; and 
Weſt, becauſe they are Weſtward of Europe. | 


AMERICA. 


AmMzRrIca, extends from the 63 Degree of northetri 
Latitude, at the Streight of Hudſon, to that of Ma- 
gellan, under the 54 of the Southern ; and from Agu- 
beza del Gato, below the Iſland of Califernia, under the 
240 ee of Longitude, to the moſt advanced Point 
of the Braſil, under the 348. 

Northward it confines with the Sea, which parts 
it from Greenland, by the, Streight of Hudſon, &c. 
Eaſtward with the Atlantick Ocean; uthward with 
the Streight of Magellan, which parts it from Terra 
del Fuego; and Weſtward with the Pacifick Ocean, or 
Soutb-Sea. | | 

Its Situation in three different Zones, is the Cauſe 
that its Climate is various, and participates of Heat or 
Cold, in Proportion to the Situation of each Country. 
The Soil is alſo various, and produces ſeveral Sorts of 
Corn and Fruits which we know, and ſeveral others un- 
known to us. So much Gold and Silver is found in it, 
that thoſe precious Baits attract the Commerce of at 
moſt all the People of Europe. It breeds almoſt all Spe- 
cies of Animals, ferocious, wild, and domeſtick, which 
have been known ſince the Creation, 1 
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It has three very conſiderable Rivers ; the greateſt 
whereof is that of the Amazons; the ſecond, is that of 
Plata, or of Paraguay, both rolling their Waters in the 
ſouthern Part; the third is the River &. Laurence, which 
traverſes all Canada, in the northern Part. S 
Theſe two Parts are two great Peninſula's, which are 
in'd by the Iſthmus of Panama, about eighteen French 
broad, and contain ſeveral Provinces. 


Note, That the Americans are, in general, ingenious 
enough, but they are deceitful, and revengeful ; and 
though they be vety ſtrong, are without Courage. 

"Thoſe who have no Commerce with the Exropeans, 
are Wild and Anthropophage, living without Care ; 

- the others, who trade with the Europeans, or are Sub- 
jets to them, are more tractable. Some of theſe 
Savages go quite naked ; others paint their Bodies of 
various Colours; and others cloath themſelves with 
the Skins of Beaſts ; they love Dancing, and ſleep in 
Hammocks; their common Arms are Bows and 
Arrows; ſome have Muſkets, and other Arms, like 
the Europeans. 


Note, alſo, That before the Coming of the Spaniards, 
America had its Kings, viz. thoſe of Mexico, Culbua- 
can, Azcapuzalco, ot Tezenco, &c. the y 25 of Peru, 
and the Caciques, or Captains, whom they uſed to 
chuſe for their Commanders: Several ſurpriſing Things 
are related of Montezuma, laſt King of Mexico, whom 
the Spaniards murther*d to have his Treaſures. - At 
preſent the King of Spain is Maſter of a great Part of 
that new World, where he keeps two Viceroys, one 
at Lima for the Southern Part, the' other at Mexico, 
for the Northern, The King of France gives Laws 
to the beſt Part of Canada, called New France; and 
keeps a Viceroy, or Governor, in the City of Quebec, 
ſituated on the River St. Laurence. The Kings of 
Portugal, England, Denmark, and the Dutch, have 
each their Part of it; and the Inland Part is yet in 
the Power of the Natives, ſome of whom chuſe Ca 
tains to govern them, and lead them to War : The 
others live confuſedly without Guides, having neither 
Laws, nor fix'd Habitations. | 


Note, again, That thoſe who have preſerved their Li- 
berty, are yet Idolaters; ſome adore one God, Crea- 
tor of all Things; others adore the Sun, Moon, the 
Fire, &c. The French, Spaniards, and Port eſe 
_ profeſs the Catholick, Apoſtolical, and Roman Re i- 
gion: The other Europeans profeſs each their Re- 
ligion. | * 
0 The Spaniards have five Archbiſhops in their Di- 
ſttrict, viz. at Mexico, in the Province of the fame 
Name; at Lima, and at Plata, in Peru; at St. Do- 
mingo, in the Ifland Hiſpaniola; at Sama Fe de Ba- 
gotta, in the Main Land: Under thoſe Archbiſhops 
are thirty Biſhopricks, which I'll diſtinguiſh in my 
particular Deſcriptioh. There are alſo two Inquiſi- 
tions, and two Univerſities, one at Mexico, the other 
at Lima; and more.than 400 Monaſteries. The French 
have a Biſhop at Quebec in New France, and the Por- 
 Tugueſe one at St. Salvador in the Braſil. 


SouTH Aux RICA. 

This Part of, the new World is a great Peninſula, 
which extends between the 292 and the 348 Degree of 
Longitude; from Cape Coquibocoa, under the 12 Deg. 
30 Min. of northern Latitude, to the Streight of Magel- 
lan, under the 54 of the Southern: So that it may have 
1330 Leagues in its greateſt Extent from North to 
South, and 1140 in its greateſt Breadth from Eaſt to 
Weſt, and very near 3000 of Circuit. | 

It confines Northward and Eaſtward with the Northern 
Seas; Southward with the Magellanick Sea; and Welt- 
ward with the Pascifick or South-Sea. | 
It is divided into ſeven principal Parts, which are, 
the Main Land or Golden Caftille, Peru, Tucumauo, 
ili, 11 Land, Paraguay, Brafil, and the 


Country w is in the Neighbourhood of the River 
of the Amazons, and of the Rivers which diſembogue 
into it. | 21 5d l 
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vanced towards the North than all the © 


very wholſome, except towards the 


N 


0/5) Marei se en a, 
7 Derr 
Cafille ; wore ad- 
an all, chers of South 
America, and contains the whole Extent of the Reſort of 
the Chamber of Pa m m.. 1 
It extends between the 12 Deg. 30 Min. of northern 
Latitude, frem the Iſthmus of Panama, under the 293 
of Longitude, to the 328 Deg. 3o Min. having South- 
ward the Country of the Amazons, with Peru; and 


Northward the Narrbern Sea. | F 
The Climate is extremely hot, and notwithſtanding, 
Iſthmus of Panama, 
where the Land is very marſhy, and the Heat would be 
inſupportable, if not a little n by the northern 
Wind The Soil produces but little Corn, but a great 
tity of Maiz, except in the Places where it is tra- 
verſed with Marſhes and Mountains; it is fertile enough 
in Paſture, and abounds, in Cattle, as Cows, Sheep, 
Hogs, and others. It produces ſeveral Fruits unknown 
to us, as Potatoes, Ananas, Indian Figs, Sc. but not 
ually every where. There is found in it a great Quan- 
rity of Gold, Silver, Copper, and Azure; Rocks of 
Emeralds, and ſome other precious Stones. 

The moſt remarkable of its Rivers are that of Oro. 
noquo, which ſprings from it, and traverſes it thro? all 
its Courſe z thoſe of the Magdelen, and S. Afarthe, which 
join together between the Governments of Carthagena 
and of St. Martha: It has likewiſe the Lake Parime 
under the Equator, at the 319 Degree of Longitude, all 
environ'd with Mountains, 120 J. long, 40 or 

o broad, and which may have 3oo of Circuit. A lit- 
de higher the Lake Caftpal, under the 4 Deg; of Lati- 
tude, and which is more than 100 Leagues round; and 
another 30 Leagues diſtant from the Lake Parime, Eaſt- 
ward, and which may have go of Circuit. 

This Province is divided into eleven Governments ; 
ſeven of which are on the Northern Sea, going from 
Weſt to Eaſt, viz. Caſtilla d Oro, on the Main Land; 
Garthagena, Santa Martha, Rio de la Hacha, Venezuela, 
Nueva Andaluſia, and Caribana. The four others are 
found Southward of theſe, returning from Eaſt to Weſt, 
in this Order, Guiana, Paria, Nueva Granada, and Po- 
pæana, in Part; the other Part is in the Government 
. in oli eres] 3 

The capital City is Santo H de Bogotta, ſituated in 
the Province of Nueva Granada; it is an Archiepiſcopal 
See, the Seat of a Governor, and of the Royal Audience 


i This Country, calbd. once Golden 


Note, That the Natives are well ſha and of a Braſs 
Colour ; they go naked to the Waiſt : There are ſe- 
 veral Negroes among them, who have no othet Pro- 

feſſion than that of Thieving. * 


Note, alſo, That the King of Spain cotnmands in that 
Province by his Governors, and the Biſhops he ſends 
thither. _— = g N 8 +. ets o TH N | 

Note, again, That chere are always Miſſionaries in thoſe 

Parts, to inſtruct the Prople in the Catbolick Religion. 
The greateſt Part of the Natives are yet Idolaters, 
eſpecially towards the Middle of the Land. 


PE Rv. 

This is the greateſt Treaſure of the King of Spain, 
and the richeſt Jewel of his Diadem: It was fix d to it 
in the Time of Charles V. after Francis Pizarro had 
diſcover d it. 

This 8 Source of Metals is ſituated between the 
292 and 316 Degree of Longitude ; extending on the 
South-Sea, from the 5 of northern Latitude, 1n- 
cluding the Country of Popayana, to the 26 Deg. of the 
Southern; ſo that it may have 660 Leagues o | 
260 in its greateſt Breadth from Eaft ro Welt, and 
140 in its lefſer. 

It confines Eaſtward with Paraguay, and the Country 
of the Amazons, from which it is ſeparated by its River, 
and that of Maragnan, which ſprings from it; North- 
ward with the Main Land; Southward with the Para- , 
guay, Turuman, and Chili. er 
The Climate is various, becauſe of the Diſpoſition ba 
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te the Como om ror Lo hob ens 

diverſi . very deep and flat Cham 

It i Times in "the Valles 8 

. Tams — A very gteat Cold is ee 

the Mountains becauſe: of the frecquent and” vid 

Winds: There are very few Rivers ity ity ani it lig nei. 

cher Foiltains;" nor Wells. e NAT 
The Soil, though very dry, ry tes "en x . 

cularly towards the Weck where grows Wheat, 

Sugar Canes, Cotton, and excellent Wings in bonne Pe 


In dhe Vallies is found à Plant of a fingular Virtus, ca! . 


Cocoa, whoſe Leaf being pur into the Mouth nburiſhes, 
and is a Preſervative againſt Hunger and Thirſt but 
this is nothing in Compariſbn of the 
Gold and Silver found in'its Mines, wither: e 
thoſe of Quickſilver, Se which are of a great Revenue. 
Among its Rivers and Lakes, there are ſome wh 
Bottom is all Salt, though! the Water be Tweet ; ; ie b. 
alſo fore Sources of hot Waters. g 
Peru is divided into three x al Semmel or 
Provinces, which are Peru, areas, and Quito: 
The firſt is in the Ada ith ſecond is Southward, 
- where is found the rich Mine of -Potof; and the third is 
Northward; ſubdivided into three ſmall Provinces, which 
are Quito, Weſtward : e Quixos, and Pacamores, Faſt- 
ward ; one at the North, the other at the South. | 
03 Lines; or Los Reyes, ; firuared on the Coaſt, is the Ca- 
ital of the Whole Province, and the Reſidence of the 
r of douth america: It is honour'd with an Archi- 
epiſcopal See, a Royal Audience, and an Vniverſiry ; j 
but curſed with an' Inquiſition. * 1 
Coscc was antientiy the Place whive the Inca's, or 
Kings of Pefv, kept their Court; and is, at preſent, an 
Epiſcopal See. Plata, in the Province of Los Sartus, 
is adorm d with an Archiepiſcopal Se. 


M "That f the Natives of Peru are ſimple 3 bar 
| and without Faith; thoſe who inhabit the 


- Tio 18 ahd near the Equator, are more in > - 
nious'g it is ſaid that they are much addicted to 
— and therefore _ and e much their 
WIN "who? work contin vally; and and who, notwith- 
1 "ſtanding that ill Ulage, are more modeſt, and more 
.. Gkhfubto: their Huſbands, than the other American 
Women: Theſe People ate whiter than the tards 


. je 2 inhabit the Torrid Zone: Fhey are com- 
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ed with a Sort of Coat; and * 
wear long Shifts witkbdt Sleeves. | 


Note; ulſo, That Hern was govern'd duriny 105 Years | 
by Kings of the Race of the Inca's, before the Spa- 
nian came into it: But Pizarro, and Almagro, Cap- 

tains of Charles V. exterminated all that Royal Fa- 

Imibyy and ſubjected: almoft' the whole Kingdom to 
| ce g pf Spain; whe" ſerids thither à Viceroy, ua 

Governere r“ The People ho are not yet conquer'd, 
keep en che Mountains; where they chuſe amc ong t em 
Captain or Caribe, to Kad them to War. 


Note, That all the King of Spaiy? 8 8 b fol- 
91 1e enge ; ahd" the Natives, =: have 
not deen — ok Deild that all the.Chriftrans are 


bad anden injaginivg khat they are all of the Hu- 
wor oft the Spaniards,” whom have 


£9 3 


exer- 
... ciling all Sorts of Barbarity: Therefore the Manutians, * 


- at 8 895 Mians they can catch. 


— 20608 panicular Patti puen of 
_as follows: Sa 0 
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| aa D*oxo, contains” Panama, Biſhop: * Pert 
Nane de Dios. 
The Government of Your HAGENA, pn Capita 
genes Biſhop: F. Sebaſtians, Genu. 

The. of SAN MAA TRA; contains banka 
Martha, Biſhop. Barangs, Biſhop. Tamalague, Otawal. 
»The Govrrnmient of Rio DE UA Hen, contains Rio 

die la Hacha, Le Reucberia. 


The Government of VENIZURLA,.con 
_ Biſhop. Nacus Halencia, Nueus Segevia. 
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nage, Biſhop, Orapaſa; — | 
great Qvantities of Miraflores.” 
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:who inhabit the, Mountains 9h 118 | 
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8 5 ca contain La n S * 
Ke AR, 1 Tominus, Pal en 
'T obiſa, Arica, — ade t 5 1-1 3 hes Mp 
Qvrro, contains Quito; Biſhops. Porye- 
Bamba, Guyaquil, S. Miguel,” Juan 
Los Qu ixos, contains Bac a, Funts. & 
* de POro, Zumaque 
PACAMORES, * . 582 "yy 
Jags o de las Montana.. 
art of the Por Av Ax, co contain Pn 
745 * 432” - INK — Sherk — 
1 farin by Seer 7 TI 
e Kal placed this Province among thoſe of 
Peru, becauſe its Court-of Judicature ph that of 
Los Charcas ; but the Modems! make a ſeparate” Pro- 
vince of it. $111 ene N ih 
It extends between the 107 317 2 
„Gender from the 23 to 37 0 So that it has 


about 280 Leagues in its — "eo 
North; and mare than 480 ffo fon Kt to 

It confines Eaſtward with Paraguay OK. 
the Patagons, Weſtward. with. Lana and Lend! None 


ward with the ſame Province, & 45 dine 
The Climate 1 is bees 3.4 1 


very fine hav ton, and Regs 
hep i bur has eh ac, of. = 
moſt remarkable of its Rivers, are thoſe of Plata, 
Deſaguadero, Bar baranna, ivy Rio 66: by 76 Salads. | 

Note, That the People "ite Uo: Gz 
N Proyihess, they loye Work] 

emſelves {6 often drunk as the. ma 65 
ice of the Country, 


eee PET fo hey 
1, when 
chende l ee Y. ve been 


4 


GM is 


Not, alſo, That par if this Province i * 1 8 


ſeſſion of the Natives, who chuſe from among them- . 
_ {elves Cacigues, or Commaiiders- to govern them and 
lead them to War. The other Part which che J- 
niards have conquer d, is in the Power of the Cathblick 
King, who keeps à Governor in the City of J det - 
S. Eftero This City, which was tall'&#arco,” is ſitu- 
atedl on the River Pate, is the, Cupitat"of the Brg. 
vince, and the Seat of a Governor, and of a E's 


"Note again, That the $, ni N y 400 moſt o 

 cumans, Subjects of the King BE? i, pt 
110 a lick Religion t "The other P — ja 
ve e Faith, nor Lay. env 


Alc Nite 611 | 248-5 5 N —— 21 A* TI 
N 3 0 2 L 1. 
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This N Chili [ | n=: = 
$i their Tanguatg, call'd Ch! 21 ate 1 | | 


decaulſe the 
by its ee Which ls. between the 2 
Bree 6f-Eongitu 73 * ending along the” 
26 of Fe th. the. 47. : 0 that it Ceo » 
'Leigyes: in Length h fro to South, 150 Pp. * 
greateſt Breadth, and go in its leſſer 
At confines en ee Ealward "with 
e ee e ell by ge 

ated by a long Ridge Qu g 

os Sierra Nuevada bu * Sourhward with 
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The Climate is very near 
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gold, that it kills Men and Beaſts, particularly on the 
Mountains; which, notwithſtanding,” the Soll is fertile 
enough in Corn and Maiz. It produces Wine like that 
of France, and a great Quantity of all Sorts of _ can 
and American Fruits. It has Mines of Gold, the 
Meadows are covered with a great Number 'of Sheep, 
almoſt as big as Camels. 

Þt has ſeveral Rivers which freeze during the Night, 
and. thaw in the Day-Time, but they are not con- 
. iderable. 

This Province is divided into three other ſmall ones, 
which are Chili, Imperial, and Chicuito. The two firſt 
are on the Coaſts, one Northward, the other Southward ; 
and the laſt is Eaſtward, ſeparated from the two others by 
à Ridge of Mountains, called Cordiliera. 

The City of Conception, was once the Capital of Chil:, 
and the Seat of a Royal Audience, which was afterwards 
transferred to Peru; but at preſent St Jago has that 
Advantage, being the Scat of a Governor, and of a 
Biſhop. 

Note, That the Chilians are ambitious, impatient, bold, 
and very brave. They bear caſily all Sorts of Incom- 
modities, are ſtrong, tall, and well proportion'd. 

They excrcife their Children to run, hunt, and to uſe 

Arms, the moſt conſiderable among them are thoſe of 

the Valleys of Arauco, Tucapel, and Puren, which the 


Spaniards could never conquer. They are W 
covered with Skins of Be 


Note alſo, That the Province & Chili depends in Part 
on the Viceroyalty of Peru, under the Direction of a 
Governor, ſent thither by the King of Spain, and in 
Part is in the Power of the Savages, who chuſe from 
among them Caciques, or Ca to lead them 
to War, to adminiſter Juſtice, and the publick 
Affairs. 

Note again, That the Spaniards and ſome Natives pro- 
ec th the Catholick Religion; but the greateſt Part of 
theſe Jaſt are yer Idolaters, and adore the Devil, whom 
they call Eponamon, i. e. Powerful. 


MactLLanick Lan. a? 
This Province, which the Natives call Chiſſa, is called 


Magellanict Land, from the Name of the Perſon who | 


chſcover' d it. Some call it Country of the Patagons, from 
the Name of its Inhabitants. 

It is more advanced towards the South, than all - o- 
cher Provinces of America, and extends like a Point into 


the Sea, called alſo Magellanick, between the 296 and 


322 Deg. 30 Min. from the 36 Deg; of ſouthern Lati- 
ade, to the Height of Magellan, under the 54 ſo that 
it may have about 400 in its greateſt Extent 
from Eaſt to Weſt, and 360 from North to South. 
The Paraguay, Trcuman, and Chili, confine 1 it North- 
ward z and the Streight, Southward:'- | 

- The Climate of this Country is very cold, and the 
Soil not very fertile, except in baftures » and Foreſts, 

Its Rivers are the Deſaguedero, which comes from 
Chili, and aſſes | in the Tucumar, and the Rio de les Ca- 
marones, which are pretty conſiderable. 

The Spaniards had built two Cities on the Suvight, 
the moſt confiderable of which was called San Philippo, 
and the other Nombre de Jeſus, but they are ruinated. 
There is ſeen in it a great Rock, in Form of a Bell, call'd 
Campana de Rolden. 


Note, That the Patagons are ten or twelve Foot high, 
ſtrong, bold, and very ſwift. They love Hunting, 
and Dancing, are ous of their Wives, live without 

Care, eat human Fleſh, paint their Faces, cut their Hair 
tk Monks, and cover themſelves with Skins of 


Nate alſo, That we know nothing of their Government, 
nor of cheir Religion. They only ſay that they fear 
- a great horn'd Devil, which they call Se:ebo5,- and that 
when any Body dies, they ſee that great Devil accom- 
panied with ten or twelve 3 who dance You the 


Cee. 


G EO 0 
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This Province, which the Moderns call 3 
from the Name of a River which waters it, is called 


PIA. 


Herrera, Rio de la Plata, from the Name of another 


River more conſiderable than the firſt, 

Some Antients have made it à Part a the Braſil, 
which they conducted as far. as to the Mouth of this 
Rio de la Plata; at preſent the Moderns make of it a 


wager f which extends between the 309 and 


particular 
the 338 Deg. of Longitude, from the 21 of ſouthern 


Latitude, to the 37 fo that it may have about 500 
g's uy Length and Breadth, _ 

It confines pod with the northern Sen; North- 
ward with Braſil, and the Country of the Amazons , 
Weſtward with Peru, Tucuman, and the Magellanick 
Land; and Southward with the Ocean. 

The Climate is very temperate and wholſome. The 
Soil very fertile in Corn, Fruits, and Cotton; has beau 
tiful Meadows round its Rivers, which ate in great Num- 
ber, and Marſhes full of Sugar-Canes. A great Quan. 
tity of Silver is found at the Bottom of Ris de la Plata, 
from which its Name has been form'd, which in Spaniſh 
ſignifies River of Silver, The Plant call'd Capacibas, 
whoſe Juice is a vulnerary Balſam, is found in it. It feeds 
a great Quantity of Horſes, and other Cattle; and like- 
wiſe Tygers, Bears, and other Animals, unknown to 
us, as the Cerigons, which have a certain Skin under their 
Belly in Form of a Sack, in which they carry their 
Young nll they can walk. 

In the great Number of its Rivers, there are ſix prin- 
cipal ones, vis. Rio de la Plata, Paraguay, Parana, 
Uraguay, Rio Bianco, and Rio Vermejo ; the receive 
the Waters of five others. 

The Spaniards divide this whole Country i into inp prin- 
cipal Parts or Provinces, three of which are Southward, 
viz. Rio de la Plata, Parana, and Uraguay. The three 
others, Paraguay, Chaco, and Guayra, are Northward. 


Note, That the Inhabitants of this Country ane of the 
ſame. Stature, Diſpoſition, and Language, as the Pa- 
tagons. They acquire ſuch Habit of running while 
they are young, that they run as faſt as a Horſe on a 
full Gallop; ſo that the Spaniards had a great deal of 

Pains to ſettle there. Theſe People are diſtinguiſned 
by various Names, and their Habitations, fifteen or 
ſixteen Families living under the che Bandy ſupport- 
ed by Trees in Form of a Hall. 


Note alſo, That the King of Spain is Ae entire Maſter | 


of the whole Country; and there are but very few 
People who are not ſubject or tributary to him. He 
Y a Governor there, who anſwers to the Viceroy 
of Peru, and reſides in the City of the Aſſumption, Ca- 
pital of the whole Country, ſituated on the River Pa- 
raguay ; this City is adorn'd with a Royal Audience, 
and is an Epiſcopal See, as well as Buenos Ayres, and 
Paraguay, Thoſe Biſhops are * of the Archbi- 
ſhop of La Plata. 


* That Part of thoſe who ans Sibiedts ef the 

ol Fpaiy, þ rofeſs, like the Spaniards, the Caibo- 

lick Religion ; 2 others are yet Idolaters, and know 

no God, but only fear the Devi, whom they paint 
with large Horns. 


A more particular Deſcription of all thefe'Countrics, is 


as follows : 
TucuMan, contains F. Jago del Eftero, Biſhop. Cor- 


duba, La Punta, F. Miguel, Eſteco. 


CHILI, contains S. Jago de Chili, 
CHucviro, contains F. Juan de la Frontera, Mendefs, 


| Quillata, Longotana, La Serena. 


Orowante. 


The Province Der Impzr TY contains Imperial, Biſh, 


 Argol,.. Chillan, Conception, Valdivia, Villa-Rica, Qſeruo, 


Calbuco, Chilue, Wand. | 
MaGEtLLAnick LanD, _— fu. Non- 

bre de Feſus. en 
Panriovay, * 

RIO DE LA PLaTa, nes the Aﬀenption Biſhop 


entes. 
Buenos Ayres, Biſhop. Santo Fe, Corriente TTY 
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PARANA, contains /tapoa, Acaraß. | 

URracvar, contains S. Salvador, the dun. $8. 
Javier, Santa Anna. a 

The Province of Patacuay, contains Paraguay 
Biſhop Villa Rica, Maracaju, Neoſftra S. de la Fe. 

Cu co, contains the Conception. 

GuAYRE, contains Ciutad-Real. 


BrAasit. 


+ Oſorio ſays, that this Part of America was — in 
1501, by Alvarez Cabral, a Portugueſe, who after a vio- 
Tent Tempeſt, was thrown on theſe Coafts, where he 
erected a Column, with the Arms of Emanuel King of 
Portugal, his Maſter. Sometime afterwards the * 
King ſent into it Americus Veſpucius, for a more accu- 
rate Diſcovery. 

It is the moſt Eaſtern of all America, ſince it extends 
between the 322, and the 349 Deg. of Longitude, from 


the firſt De Deg. of ſouthern Latitude, to the Tropick of 
jc wg that it contains more than 800 Leagues of 
Coaſts 


It confines Northward and Eaſtward with the nor- 
thern Sea ; Southward with the Paraguay ; and Weſt- 
ward with the ſame Country, and that of the Amazons. 
be Climate is hot, but very wholſome, and agree- 
able; the Soil produces Millet and Maiz, in a little 
Quan tiry, but it is very fertile in Paſtures : It bears ſeve- 

Sorts of Fruits, as Oranges, and Lemons, Anana's, 
Acajou's, Araticou's, Potatoes, arid ſeveral others un- 
known to us, as the Aypi, and Mainoc, of which they 
make Bread and Pap. Its greateſt Fertility is in Sugar; 
i produces alſo Tobacco, and Trees, commonly called 
Braſil-wood, of which there are whole Foreſts. It has 
"ſeveral Animals unknown to us, as the Tarufy, which 
wears an. Armour of Scales on his Back, which wraps 
him up in ſuch a Manner, that nothing is ſeen but his 
Head, Feet, and Tail. The Pigritia, which does not 
walk on his Paws, but creeps ſo ſlowly on his Belly, that 
it cannot travel a hundred Paces in fifteen 

The moft remarkable among the Rivers which all 
1 ſpring from, and roll their Waters in that Country, are 
rhe Miary, Pinara, Taboucourou, dice, that of S. Fran- 
cis, and ſeveral others. 


Note, That the Braſilians are — vindiftive; — very 


i MWolent; but they are very patient and abſtemious. 
They are bold, and even raſh on Occaſions. Thoſe 


who inhabit che Inland Country are brutiſh, wild, an- 
rhrapophage, and always at War with their Neigh- 
bours. They love Danan go naked, 


as and Hunting, 
and paint their Body and Face of Gern Colours. 
They live in ſeveral Hats, and ſleep in Hammocks. 


Note alſo, That the Middle of the Country is inhabited 
by ſeveral different People, which the Topi- 
nambas, the Margajas, the Ouitafe, the Paraibas, 

and the Tapamis, are the moſt conſiderable. The 

one ate govern'd by a Chief, whom they chaſe among 

the moſt ' notable ; the others, wiz. the Maramonins, 

Foe &c. ive without Law, and without Con- 
2 


n Portugueſe are Maſters of all-the Coaſts ; and 
of about 


50 or 60 es further into the Inland. 
This Part is divided into fourteen Capilaueries, ele- 
ven of which are found on the Eaſtern Coaſt, aſcend- 
ing from South to North in the following Order: Firſt, 
San Vinceme, Rio Janeiro, ee Santa, Port Seguro, 
Ttheos, Balria, Seregippe, ernambuco, Tamaraca, Pa- 
| rayba, and Rio Grande. The three others are ſituated 

on the Northern Coaſt, alſo in Order, going from 

Eaft to Weſt, and are Siara, Maragnan, Para. 


There is a Governor in each Capitanate, all of them 


under the Direction of the Viceroy of the whole Coun- 

try, who achdes at St. Salvador, Capital of the whole 
Province, and fituated in the Bay of all — on the 
Eaſtern Coaſt, it is alſo an Epiſcopal:See, 


Note again, That the Braſilians adore neither God nor 
Idols, and have neither Temple, nor Form of Reli- 
Sion. Some among them believe, notwithſtanding, 
— corp is a God, Who makes the Thunder roar. 


= + 
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"Mhz 
2 believe that there are evil Spirns which come to 


torment them. he Cathalick Religion is profaſſed 


in ee eee . Per- 
ge ne” ane tne heel irn 


uu of the Auro 3 


I call by this Name, not only the Giga of the An- 
tients, - but, likewiſe, the whole Extent of the Cou 
which is in the Neighbourhood of the great River'of the 
Amazons, hetween the goo and the 328 Deg: of Longi- 
tude, and extending from the ſecond of northern Lati- 
tude, to the 16 of the ſouthern; ſo that it may have 
near 560 Leagues in Length, and near 300 in Breadth. 

This Country confines Eaſtward with Braſi; North- 
ward with the Main Land; Weſtward with Peru; and | 
Southward with the Paraguay. 

The Climate is hotter here than in any other Part of 
America, The Soil is fertile in Meadows, but we know 
very little elſe of the Country, except that it muſt have 
Mines of Gold, becauſe the Natives change that Meral 
for European Commodities. 

The River of the Awazons traverſes all this vaſt Coun- 
Ys from Weſt to Eaſt, rolling its Waters in an Extent 

more than 700 Leagues, forming ſeveral Illes in its 
Ceurſe, as towards Peru, that inhabited by the Homagus, 
the Iſland of the Tapinambous, and ſeveral others at its 
Mouth, which js go or 60 Leagues broad. This River 
receives 2 other great Rivers, Southward, as AMe- 
ragnon, rumaye, Tapy Catua, Cufignares, Goyang, 
* — ſa, the leſſer whereof is more than 200 

g; and Northward the Rio Negro, which is 
a N of the Oroonako. 

Several different People inhabit this County, che 
principal Proviaces whereof are Caribana, Aparia, Apan- 
ta, and Coropos, Narthward of the great River; Ca- 
na, Mataya, Paranaybe, &c, Southward of it. 


Note, IM theſe People, like the Brafilians, are wild 4 
cruel, and anthro Th ite 
Men and N xr Shams. Nm 4 al- 
Pays their Bodies painted of different Colours, and 005 
vered with ſeveral: little Stanes, thruſt into the Skin 
from their Infancy. They dwell under Trees where 
they ſuſpend their Hammocks, 


Note alſo, That every one of theſe People lives as. he 
- pleaſes, for they have neither Chief, nor Conductor; 
\- doing. themfſchves Juſtice for the Wrongs they have 
received. For when' a Man has killed Ar: rhe 
Relations of the Deceaſed kill che Murtherer i they 
can catch him. 


N That they have no Ides of God, N 
Tincture of Religion, living like Beaſts, having no- 
ching human but the Figure. 


\ Her follows a more particular Deſcription ' of the 
fl: 
Bars, Sc. contains S. Salvaber, 


The capie 
Biſhop. Pitange, Real. 
The Capitanate of Ir RO, contains Lbeot, Canams. 
The Capitanite of Pon ro- SEO, contains Portg- 
ge, Santa . 
The Copitanate of SptzITY Sauro, contains Spirivy 
The Capitanate of Rio JT ant1ro, contains i Javeirs, 
8. The 2 de tos Rejes, Caza de Piedra. © 
The Capitanate of S. Vincent, contains S. * 
8. Paulo, Hitauchi, Santos, Reinavilla. | 
q . — Of SEREGIPPE. 
af PERMAMBUCO, contains ou 
8. Miguel. | 


| Phe Gin of TAMARACA. 

The Capitanate of PARAYBA, 
| ER of Rio Gzanvr, contains Naval, 
n 

The Capitanate of STAR A, contains Siara, S. Aan, 
Caplors, Camucipi. 

The Capitanate. of Þ Ma RAGNAN contains Maraguan, 
He. Femipara. * 

"The Copatinate of Baka, contains Para, Commata. | 
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This ſecond Part of the new World is, in the Opi- 
nion of ſome, a great Peninſula, whoſe Extent and Li- 
mits, Weſtward and Northward, are not certainly 
known, towards which, ſome Geographers imagine, 
that it is join'd to the Arctick Land, _ 

The Batch make it to extend from the Streight of 
Anian, under the 195 Deg. of Longitude of the firſt 
Meridian of the Azores, i. e. about the 187 of the 
Iſland Del Ferro, to the 330; and from the Iſthmus of 
Panama, under the 7 Deg. 30 Min. of Latitude, to 
beyond the 63. | NNN 9 

But becauſe the Kingdoms of Auian, and of Quaira, 
the New Albion, and other Countries, towards the North 
by Weſt, which the Dutch include in it, are not yet ex- 
actly known; our moſt modern Geographers, make 
the Northern America to extend but from So 340 Deg. 
of Longitude ; fo that it muſt have, in their Opinion, 
more than 1100 Leagues from South to North, and 
1150 from Eaſt to Weſt, that is to fay, 400 Leagues 
lefs than in the Dutch Maps. NY 


: 


It may be thereby eaſily judg d, that its Limits are un- 


certain on thoſe Sides; it is only known that the Streight 
f Hudſon, and the Chriſtian Sea, part it from the rick 
Lands, and that it has the Northern Sea Eaſtward, and 
the South-Sea South-Weſtward. : 

The Climate and the Soil are alſo various, accord- 
ing to the different Diſpoſitions of the Country; but 
in general, it is rather cold than hot, and the Soil more 
fertile in Meadows than in Corn and Fruits. The Rains 
which fall during the Months of June, July, Auguſt, and 
September, hinder the few Grapes found in it ſrom ripen- 
ing. It has ſeveral Mines of Gold and Silver. 

The moſt remarkable of its Rivers are thoſe of Sz. 
Laurent, of Chucagua, and Del Norte. It has ſeveral 
Lakes, as the Sweet Sea, the Superior Late, the Lake 
Puant, the Lakes Eriæ, Outario, or Frontenac, of F. Peter, 
of Champlain, and of Nicaragua. | | 
Without including the Countries of Auian, of Quivira, 
and the New Albion, the Northern America may be divi- 
ded into five E Parts, which are Mexico, New 
Mexico, Florida, Canada, and the Iſles depending 
thereof, | a Ea (2 

MExico. ' 
This Country, which bears the Name of its Capital 
City, has received that of Neu Spain, ſince the Spaniards 
have rendered themſelves Maſters of it. Having" 
It is fituated between the Sea of the ſame Name, and 
the South-Sea, extending from South by Eaſt to North 
by Weſt, more than 600 Leagues, from the River Chagre, 
in the Iſthmus of Panama, to the Mouth of Del Norte, 
between the 22 and the 30 Deg. of Latitude; and 
the 124 and the 192 of Longitude. Its Breadth is very 
irregular. e. 6c S101. & | 4 
It confines Eaſtward with the Sea of Mexico ; North- 
ward with its Gulph, Florida, and New Mexico; and 
with the South-Sea, Weſtward and Southwarl. 
The Climate is very temperate and wholſome, though 
in the Torrid Zone, it is as cold as in France. The 


Winds and Rains reign often there, and ſometimes with 

eat Impetuoſity. The Soil is very fertile in Wheat, 
Maiz, Paſtures, and excellent Fruits. A great Abun- 
dance of Gold and Silver is found there, not only in 
the Mines, but likewiſe in the Rivers. It feeds beauti- 
ful Horſes, Cows, Sheep, Goats, which bear twice a 
Year. And breeds a very little Bird, leſſer than a Cock- 
Chaffer, covered with beautiful Feathers, which feeds on 
the Dew, and the Fragrancy of Flowers, and which fix- 
ing himſelf on the Branch of a Tree, falls aſleep in the 


Month of October, and does not awake till that of 


April. 2 1 
Among its Rivers, the moſt remarkable are the Pa- 
nuco, which falls into the Gulph of Mexico ; the Eſquit- 
lan, Mexico, ee which diſembogue into the 
„ xxx Its greateſt Lakes are, the Nicaragua and 
exico. 7 


. 
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Mexico is divided into three principal Prefectures, or _ © 5 
This 


Audiences The firſt is that of Aerico, Which is in the 
Middle z the” fecond is that of Guadaljara, or New Gal. 
UESH TROY | 3 


mala, Eaſtward. n CG » 13 
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licia, which is Weſtwatd ; and the laſty that of Gali 
ne 5 af c 0 


The Audience of Mexico, contains ſeven mall Pro- 


vinces, two of which are on the South Sea vis. Mexico 


and Mechoacan, two others on the Gulph of Mexico, 
which are Panuco and Jucatan, and: the three laſt on both 
Seas, viz. Los Angeles, Guaxaca, and Tabuſco. 
The Audience of Guadalajara, contains likewiſe ſeven 
ſmall Provinces, which are Guadalajara, Zacatecas, Nueva, 
Biſcaya, Cinaloa, Culiacan, Chiametla, and Aaliſco. The 


three firſt are found thus in Order, Eaſtward of the four 
others, going from South to North ; and: theſe follow 


likewiſe one another in their Situation, in deſcending 


from North to South. | 1 

The Audience of Guatimala, extends in cight ſmall 
Provinces, viz, Guatimala, Soconuſco, Chiapa, Vera- Paz, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Caſta Rica, and Varagua. The 
firſt and ſecond are fituated on the South Sea; the third 
is Southward of Tabuſco; the fourth and fifth are on the 
Sea of Mexico; and the three laſt following one another 
on both Seas, in going from North to South by Eaſt. 

The City of , Mexico is the Capital of the whole Coun- 
try, and paſſes for one of the farreſt of the whole World. 
It is ſituated, according to Herrera, between two 
great Lakes, round which there was once more than 50 
pretty large Cities. One of theſe Lakes has its Water 
ſalt, and the other has it ſweet, though there be a Com- 
munication between them, But Thomas Gage, in his Re- 


lation of the q- Indies, ſays, that about the Year. 1636, 


the Viceroy 'of Mexico had cauſed the Waters. of theſe 
Lakes to take another Courſe; which has been the Ruin 
of more than 30 Boroughs. It is adorned. with the Re- 
ſidence of the Viceroy of Northern America, with a Royal 
Audience, an Archiepiſcopal See, an Univerſity, and a 


We may judge of the Magnificence of this City by 


what Gage relates of it: He ſays, that in his Time there 


were in it 30 or 40,000 Spaniards, who were ſo proud, 
and fo rich, that more than half of them kept a Coach: 
and ſometimes more. Thoſe Coaches and the Harneſſes 
of the Horſes were ſo magnificent, - that ſeveral of them 
were covered with Plates of Gold and Silver curiouſly 


chaſed, and entiched with precious Stones, and lined 


with Cloaths of Gold ; the Horſes being even ſometimes 
ſhod' with Sie. eye nets 460 4 
Note, That the Mexicans are very civil and docile : They 
are, faithful and ſincere to. their Friends; but behave 
otherwiſe towards thoſe” who uſe them ill. They 
are learned in their Manners, and very. induſtrious ; 
SD play upon two Inſtruments, paint, and. make 
Pictures with the Feathers of thoſe ſmall Birds 
' heretofore mentioned, called Cixcons. The Spaniards 
who inhabit this Province, are extremely proud in 
Cloaths and Jewels, particularly the Inhabitants of 
Mexito. Nn. ** a 
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Note alſo, That this Kingdom was antiently governed 


by Kings native of the Country; the two laſt were 
Montezuma and Quicurtanoc, or Quabutimoc, who was 
elected in his Place. Ferdinand Cortez conquer'd it for 
the King of Spain in leſs than four Years, i. e. from 
the Beginning of the Year 1518; to near the End 
of 1521. The Mexicans ſay, that their Oracles had 
foretold the Coming of a foreign Nation, who ſhould 
conquer their Country, and aſſoon as the Fleet of Cortez 
was arrived, King Montezuma ſent him Embaſſadors 
as if he had been a God; then that Captain, the bet- 
ter to decaive theſe People, cauſed the whole Artillery 
of his Admiral-Ship to be fired, which ſo ſurprized 
them, that they thought, he had brought Thunder a- 
long with him, and uſed to call him, the Sen of tbe 
Sun. . 42 
Note again, That the Catbolick Religion is profeſſed in 
Mexico, as in all the other Dominions of the King of. 
Spain, though ſome of the Natives are yet Idolaters. 
bord POM ene 
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royince was the Country of the anticnt Navs- 
telcas,.who-came' to ſettle in Mexico. Antony 1 
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diſcover*d it, gave it the Name of New Mexico. 

It is ſituated between the 240 and 242 Degree of 
Longitude, above the 27 of Latitude, 

Neither its Extent, nor its Limits Northward, are 
well known; Eaſtward it is ſeparated from Canada, and 
Florida, by high Mountains; Southward it confines with 
Mexico; and Weſtward with the Varmeil Sea, which 
parts it from California. 

The Climate is mild and wholeſome ; the Soil fertile 
in Paſture, and produces Maiz and Legumes. It has 
Mines of Silver and other Metals; and likewiſe Tur- 
quoiſes, Emeralds, and Cryſtal. It feeds Oxen, Cows, 
Hogs, Horſes, Harts, Deers, Hares, &c. Its Lakes 
are full of excellent Fiſh. , 

Beſides the River del Norte, which traverſes it from 
North by Eaſt to South by Weſt, are found thoſe of 
Couches, Tecon, and ſome others leſs conſiderable. 


Note, That this Country is inhabited by a great Num- 


ber of different People, very tractable, who live by 
Agriculture and Hunting. | 


Note, alſo, That they are cach govern'd by their Ca- 
cique, or Captain, whom they chuſe from among the 
moſt courageous and ſtrongeſt of them. The Spa- 
niards have Settlements in ſome Places; and the King 
of Spain keeps Governors in the City of Santa Fe, ſi- 


tuated on the River del Norte, in the Middle of the 
Country. 


Note, again, That thoſe different People have alſo dif- 
ferent Religions; for the Inhabitants of the northern 
Part have a great Number of Idols, which they place 
in Oratories, and to which they carry Victuals; o- 

« thers adore the Sun ; others believe in one God, Au- 
thor of all Things, and who is in Heaven ; and others 
have neither Idols, nor Religion. The Spaniards pro- 
feſs theirs in all Liberty, and work daily in the Con- 
verſion of thoſe People with vaſt Succeſs. 


The Countries of AN1AN, and of Quivira. 


Theſe Countries are fo little known, that I'll ſpeak 
but very little of it, to avoid being accuſed of telling 
Romances. 

The Climate is cold ; the Soil fertile but in Meadows, 
where is fed a great Number of Cows, which are all the 
Riches of the Inhabitants; who cat the Fleſh, make 
Stuffs of the Hairs, Shoes, and cover their Houſes with 
the Skins; Tools with the Bones ; Cups, and ſeveral 
other uſeful Things with the Horns. They have alſo 
great Dogs, which ſerve inſtead of Pack-Horſes, to 
carry Burthens. The Natives have no fix'd Habitation; 
but they ſearch the Places which ſcem moſt commo- 


dious to them, where they fix their Houſes, like Tents 
in a Camp. 


Note, That theſe People have Kings, but poor, and 
without Retinue. 


Note alſo, That ſome adore the Water, becauſe they 
believe that it contributes towards rendering the Soil 
fertile: Others the Planets, the Trees, Cc. 


FLORIDA. 


This Province was antiently call'd Zaquaza ; but John 
Pena of Leon, who diſcover'd it on Palm-Sunday, which 
the Spaniards call Paſcua de Flores, gave it, for that 
Reaſon, the Name of Florida. 

It is ſituated on the Gulph of Mexico, extending from 
the 15 Degree of Latitude to the 40; and from the 
269 of Longitude, to the 297 Deg. 30 Min. So that it 
has about 330 in Length from Eaft to Weſt, 180 in 
Breadth, and more than 700 of Coaſts, 

It confines Southward with a long Ridge of Moun- 
tains, which parts it from certain People unknown, and 
from Virginia; Weſtward and Eaſtward with the Nor- 
thern Sea. bh, 1 5 

Its Climate is pure and temperate; the Soil very fer- 
tile; and the frequent Dews which fall make it produce 
a great deal with but little Labour. The Inhabitants 
ſow Malz twice a Year, viz. in March and July, which 
is gathered in June and October: It produces ſeveral Sorts 


of Fruit-Trees and Legumes, and feeds a great Quan 


of Animals and Fowls. The Rivers are full of Tin 


and the Sea Shore of ſeveral Sorts of teſtaceous Fiſhes. 
There are alſo found in it Crocodiles, and large Serpents; 
who devour Travellers and Swirnmets; - ,- 

The Mountains of the Apalache have Mines of Gold, 
though the Spaniards ſay the contrary, becauſe the Sa- 
vages will not diſcover thoſe Mines to them, as they did 
at firſt thoſe of Peru. 

Among its Rivers that of Chucagun is the greateſt, 
and Rio Grande the richeſt, becauſe very fine Pearls are 


_ init, They fiſh alſo Gold and Silver in that of 
ay. 


Note, That the Inhabitants of Florida are naturally white, 
but after they have anointed themſelves with a certain 
Oil, their Colour changes into an Olive. They are 
tractable enough, ſtrong, and well proportioned : 


They love War, go naked, and paint their Bodies 
with ſeveral Colours. e 


Note, alſo, That theſe People who are yet Maſters of 
the greateſt Part of the Country, are governed by 
their Paraouſtis or Captains, who preſide in their As- 
ſemblies, and lead them to War. Among the Pa- 
raouſtis there is one who is above all the others, walks 
in Pomp, and with a great Retinue, ſo that he is like 
the King of the Country. 

The French had built the Forts of Charlefort and 
Carolina in 1562, and in 1464, one at the Mouth of 
the River May, the other on that of Port Royal; but 
they abandoned it during the Civil Wars, which hap- 
pened ſoon after in France. The Spaniards have bullt 
the Forts St. Matthew, and St. Auguſtin, and poſſeſſed 
once all the Coaſts; but they have deſerted them by 
degrees; and the Exgliſb having ſettied themſelves at 


Carolina, which was the principal Fortreſs of the 


French, are Maſters at preſent of a long Tra& of 
Land, eſpecially ſince they have began to ſend Colo- 
nies into that Part of the Country which they have 
called Georgia, where the Spaniards ſeem determin'd 


to diſturb their Settlements, as being too near their 
own. 


Note, again, That the Inhabitants adore the Sun, the 
Moon, Sc. they have a very great Reſpect for their 
Prieſts, whom they call Foanas. The Spaniards and 
Engliſh profeſs each their own Religion. 


A more particular Deſcription of all theſe Countries is 


as follows. 
Mzex1co, or NRW SpAIN. 


The Audience of Mxxico, contains Mexico, Arch. 
Chiantla, Catalutla. 


Mscnoacax, contains Mecheacan, Biſhop. Calima, 

Sacatula, S. Felippe. | 

 Panvco, contains Panuco, S. J. de los Valles. Te 
TLasCALLA, contains Los Angeles, Biſhop. Almeria, 

Vera Cruz. 


GuaxACA, contains Anteguera, Biſhop. S. Jago, Spi- 
ritu Santo. | 
TasBasco, contains N. S. de la Vittoria. | 

YucaTan, contains Merida, Biſhop. Valladolid, Sa- 
lamanca. 494 | 

The Audience of GUADALAJARA, contains Guadala- 
jara, Biſhop. Zaporaco, Chutiquipaque, Quaxacatlan. 

ZACATECAS, contains Zacatecas, Nombre de Dios, 
Ellerena, Durango. . - 


Nuzva Biscaya, contains Santa Barbara, Endebe, 
S. Juan. | 

CiNALOA, contains S. Felipe S. Jago. 

CULIACAN, Contains Culiacan, S. Miguel. 

CHIAMETLAN, Contains Aguacara. 

XAL1sCo, contains Aaliſco, Purification. Compoſtella. 

The Audience of GUATIMALA. . | 

GuATIMALA, contains S. Juan de Guatim, Biſhop. 
La Trinitad, S. Salvador, S. Miguel, Xerez. 

Socom usco, contains Guevetlan, - 

CniA A, contains Ciutad-Reale, Biſhop. Chiapa. ' 

HownpuRAas, contains Valladolid, Biſhop. Gratias 42 
Dios, S. Pedro, Truxillo. KR 5 

VERA Paz, contains Coban. 


* 
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| 


Man pena, contains Leon, Biſhop. Granada, Nis 
Ci aen, Realto.. ? | 
3 contains Carthago, Araniver, Caſtro 
d Auſtria. Nr 


VEzRAGUA, contains the Conception, Santa Fe, Nota. 


Nu vo Mexico, contains Santa Fe, Sevilletta, So 


tarro, Reicoromado, Zaguato, Acoma. 

Frog fp, contains St. Matheo, S. Agoſtino, Hirriga, 
Vitacuclo, Saturioa, Carolina, Georgia, Mäelilot, Coca, 
Taſcaluca, Talomeco, Colima, Nagatexa. 


CANADA. 


We commonly underſtand by the Name Canada, all 


the Extent of the Country contained between Florida, 
and the Northern Limits of America, i. e. from on 33 
Degree of Latitude to the 63, tho' properly ſpeaking, 
the Country called Canada be but 4 ſmall —— 
which is Southward of the great River, and Weſtward 
of its Gulph. | | 

This large Country may be divided into two principal 
Parts, one Southern which contains all New France, 
and other moſt Weftern Countries, yet unknown to us ; 


and the other Northern, which contains the Land of 


Laborador, Eſtotland, and New Wales. 


NEW France. 


This Part of Anerica was call'd New France, by Jobn 
Verazzan, a Florentine, ſent by Francis I. King of 
France, to take Poſſeſſion of it in his Name. It had 
been diſcover'd by ſome Sailors of Britanny 19 Years 
before. 

It is pretended, that it extends between the 33 and 
55 Degree of Latitude: The Beginning of its Longitude 
1s not yery well known, but it extends as far as to the 
329 Degree, | 
Though this Country be in the Middle of the Tempe- 
rate Zone, the Climate is cold : The high Foreſts, and 
the great Number of Lakes found in it, feed that Cold 
during half the Year, in the eaſtern Part, and cauſe 
Fogs, Rains, and Snows, which laſt from the Month 
of November to that of April; notwithſtanding which, 
the Soil is fertile enough in Maiz and Paſtures; and 
produces ſeveral Sorts of Fruit-Trees, as Vines, Peach- 
Trees, Sc. It produces likewiſe ſome Tobacco; it 
feeds ſeveral Species of Animals, as Harts, - Fallow- 
Deers, Orignacs, Caſtors, wild Cats, and ſeveral others 
unknown to us. It abounds wich all Sorts of ſalt and 
freſhwater Fiſh, as Whales, Salmons, Trouts, Pikes, 
Carps, Eels, and all Sorts of teſtaceous Fiſh. 

The great River St. Laurence traverſes this Country 
from Weſt to Eaſt; the other moſt conſiderable Rivers 
are thoſe of S. Marguerite, of Saguenay, the Three Ri- 
vers, that of the Meadows, &c. which come to diſem- 
bogue into it Northward ; thoſe of Poubatan, of South, 
of North, of Pemtegauet, of Miſſiippi, and ſeveral others 
which diſembogue into the Sea. RT 

Northyard of the great River are found the Province 
of - Saguenay, and ſeveral different People yet unknown; 
Southward of it, going along the Sea, from North by 
Eaft, to South by Welt, are found thus, one after ano- 
ther, the following Provinces, viz. the particular Ca- 
nada, Acadia, the Country of the Sourigueis, the Country 
of the Elachemius, New England, New York, New Swe- 
den, Virginia, and between theſe laſt Provinces, and 
the grand River, the Iroquois, Algonquins, Hurons, to- 
wards the Like Froxtenac, and a great Number of other 


different People. 


Note, That the Canadians are in general witty enough 
for their Country, and have a great Memory: They 
are not bold, though they would be accounted ſuch, 
becauſe Courage is eſteemed among them a true Mark 
of Nobility. Sometimes ten or twelve Families live 

in the fame Cabbin without Envy, Quarrels, and 

Miſtruſts; which  ſhews the Docility of their Genius. 
They live without Care ; are born white, but the Oils 
with which they anoint themſelves render them tawny. 
They love Hunting, good Cheer, Smoaking, and 
Dancing, ſpending ſometimes Nights and Days in 
Feaſting : They ſay that the Smell of Muſk is ſtink- 
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ing, and eat with Pleaſure an old Bit of muſty Greaſe. 
When they are ſick they are let Blood at the Belly: 
They cloath themſelves with Skins of Beaſts, wear 
Bracelets and Necklaces, and paint their Faces with 
various Colours. The Iroquois, and Armouchiguois, 
are cunning and treacherous, and cruel to their Ene- 
mies. The Hurons are Friends of the French. The 
Women wear Necklaces, Bracelets, and certain other 
Toys which they call Matachias. 


Note alſo, That theſe People are govern'd by their Saga- 
mos, or Captains, whom they chuſe from among the 
eldeſt -of the moſt illuſtrious Families. When they 
chuſe a Sagamo, they give him the Name of the laſt 
dead; and pretend thereby, to make him revive in 
the Perſon of his Succeſſor. The young People eat 
at his Table, .are always in his Retinue, and follow 
him to War and Hunting ; all they get belong to him, 
but married People give him but Part of it. The 
Sagamo muſt tie Care to provide for the publick 
Good, and likewiſe that all Sorts of Proviſions, 
Arms, hunting Dogs, Sc. be found for thoſe of his 
Retinue, 

The Extent of the Government of each Sagamo, 
terminates, moſt commonly at ſome River or Bay. In 
the general Aſſemblies, none but the Sagamo's have a 
deliberative Vote, and ſome Autmoins, i. e. Prieſts, 
who are alſo their Phyſicians. 

The Europeans who are ſettled in that Country, 
have their reſpective Governors, whom they are ob- 
liged to obey. i | 


Note again, That the Natives who have not received the 
Light of the Goſpel, are Idolaters, and it ſeems they 
have ſome Idea of God, whom they call Atabocan, 
Author of all Things; they ſay that the World hav- 
ing been loſt in the Waters, one called Meſſou repair'd 
it. But they tell that Fable with ſo many ridiculous 
Circumſtances, that the Relation thereof ſeems inſup- 
portable. They believe the Immortality of the Soul, 
the Reward of the Good, and the Puniſhment of the 
Wicked. | 


The Sacuanay, which bears the Name of a River 
which runs through it from North to South, is the Pro- 
vince of New France, the beſt inhabited by the French, 
becauſe of the City of Quebec, which is the Capital. 
This City is ſituated on the left Shore of the great Ri- 
ver St. Laurent. It is the Place of Refidence for the 
Governor, and an Epiſcopal See, It has a ſoverei 
Council, to which all the mferior Courts of all the Colo- 
nies reſort. It is divided into higher and lower City. 
The Biſhop's Palace, that of the Governor, the Cathe- 
dra] Church, and the Parochial, are in the firſt: The 
King's Magazine, that of the Company, and all the 
Merchants are in the laſt.” There is a Caſtle built 
on the Points of Diamonds, at the Foot whereof there 
is a little Harbour. ; X 

A League off Quebec, is built the Fort Silleri, to fa- 
vour the Commerce of the Agonguins. Weſtward there 
are two French Colonies ; the firſt is that of the three 
Rivers; the other is that of the Iſland of Mont Royal. 
There is a Royal Juſtice in both, from which they 
appeal to the Royal Council of Quebec. 

The Particular Canada, Acadia, the Louifiane, and 
other Countries inhabited by the French, have nothing 
particular; therefore ll content myſelf with marking 
in my particular Deſcription, the Forts and Habitations 
they hone in thoſe Parts. 


New ENGLAND. i 


New England, which was once the Country of the 
Amacchiquots, is Southward of the Etechemns. The 
Engliſh, who are Maſters of it, gave it its new Name, 
and likewiſe © thoſe of ſeveral Cities of England, . to 
the Towns they have built, on the Coaſts. 

Bos rox is the Capital of the Country, and the Reſi- 
dence of the Governor. Newhaven is a articular Go- 
vernment, and the Seat of a Court of Jultice. The 
Engliſh export thither Leather, Woollen and Linen 


Cloth, &c, which they change for Furrs, Cotton, To- 
Ne: | bacco, 
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bacco, and other Things which the Savages bring to 
ans. 7 : 


Its Rivers are the Kibinequi, and Sacatoi. Ships muſt 
avoid with Care the dangerous Paſſage of Malabarre, 
which is towards the Coaſts. | 

Nzw-YoRrx, is at the South by Weſt of New England, 
and Eaſtward of the Iroquois. 

The Country is very agreeable, and very fertile in 

Corn, Wine, and Fruits. 
The City of ManyarTTE is the Capital of this Pro- 
vince ; it is ſituated on the River Del Norte, and the 
Governor reſides in it. The Dutch who poſleſſed it be- 
fore the Engliſh rendered themſelves Maſters of it, in 
1665, called it New Amſterdam, the Engliſh, New York, 
and the Fort of Orange, Albany. 

New SwEDEN, received its Name from the Swedes, 
who were once Maſters of it, but it belongs at preſent 
to the Engliſh. It has nothing particular. 

The Capital is, CHr1sTiNAa, called once Audaſtoe, 
where the Governor reſides. 

Vigcinia, was the firſt Country diſcover'd by 
Jobn Verazzan, who took Poſſeſſion of it in the Name of 
Francis I. he called it Mocoſa; but the Engliſh, to whom 
it belongs at ge called it Virginia, in honour of their 
2 Elizabeth, who was never married. 

t is ſituated on the River of Canada, and confines 


and Southward with Florida, from which it is ſeparated 


by the Mountains of Apalache; Weſtward with the 
Eriæchronons. | 


The Climate. is wholſome, and the Soil very fertile, 
though ill cultivated, and never meliorated. The Wo- 


men who take Care of it, content themſelves with pul- 


ling out the Weeds, and ſtirring its Surface with Forks, 
or pointed Sticks, a few Days before they ſow it. It 
produces Maiz, Wheat, all Sorts of Pulſes, Pitch, Gums, 
and excellent Tobacco. | h 

Among its Rivers, thoſe of Tappahanock, and of Pou- 
hatan, are the ſtrongeſt ; but the Bay of Cheſapeak is 
much more conſiderable, it being 75 Leagues long, 7 
broad, and 10 or 12 at its Entrance. 


Note, That there is very little Difference between the 
native Virginians, and the Canadians, for their Man- 


ners. Each Inhabitant wears on his Back the Mark of 
his Country. | 


Note alſo, That they are govern'd by ſeveral Kings, i. e. 
beggarly ones, whom they call / eroans, who have each 
ſix or eight Cities, but very poor ones, in their Go- 

vernment. The others have but one or two. 
The Engliſh have a General, an Admiral, and par- 
ticular Governors in each Place. Tragabigzanda, 

or Pomejoc, is accounted the Capital; it is ſituated 
on the Coaſt which looks towards the South by 
Eaſt. 


Note again, That the Eugliſb profeſs their own Religion; 
but the Natives believe ſeveral Gods, whom they call 
Kewaſarack, inferior to another great and almighty 
One, who has always been, whom they call Kewas. 
They. have Temples where they make their Offerings 
to thoſe Gods, ſing, and pray for the Dead. They 
believe the Immortality of the Soul, and that after 
Death thoſe of the Good go to Heaven, and thoſe of 
the Wicked into a great Hole, which they call Popo- 
guſſo, and believe to be very far towards the. Weſt, 
to burn for ever. wy 


The Northern Part of CanaDa. 


The Country. of Laberader, of Eftetilend, and New- 
Wales, are the moſt northern Part, not only of Canada, 
but likewiſe of all America. 


The firſt which is the moſt Eaſtern, is called ſome- 
times New-Britain, the Country of Cottereal, from the 


Name of the Perſon who diſcover'd it. The other, 
which is more Northward, is. taken by ſome for the 


firſt. The laſt, which is more Weſtward, is called by 


the Eugliſb who diſcover d it, New SoutbHales,” to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from another Land more North, ſepara- 
ted from the other by the Chriſtian Sea, which 


F. Richelieu, Mont-Real, I. 5. Simon, S. Jude, S. Pi- 
erre, S. Paul, S. Francois, S. Alexis, S. Michel, 5. 
ö 
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they call New Nerth-Wales 3 and which; che modlern 
Geographers place among the Ar&ick Land.. | 


Ide Climate is extremely cold 3 and the Soil fertile 


but in Meadows and Woods, It is traverſed with a great 
Number of Foreſts and high Mountains. There are ſeen 
in it Bears and white Griffins. C464 | 


Note, That the Natives live on Fiſh and Game, paint 


their Face and Body, cloath themſelves with Skins of 
Beaſts, and cover their Houſes with the ſame. 


Note alſo, That they are all Idolaters, and we know no- 


: 


thing more particular of them. oy 
A more particular Deſcription of theſe Countries is as 


follows : 


CANADA, er New-France. 
SAGUENAY, contains Quebect, Biſhop. F. Silleri, 


Tadouſſac, Port. neuf, Chichequedec, P. $, Nicolas, P. 


Cartier. 


CanaDa, contains Gaſpe, S. Jean, I. Miſcou, I; 


* 


Ac ATA, contains P. Royal, Tacguechet, P. Roſſignol 


La Heve, Paſpay, Martingo. 


Nxw-ExolAxp, contains Boſton, London, Briſtol, 


Northward with the Iroquozs ; Eaftward with the Sea; New-Plymouth. 


New-York, contains New-York, Albany. 


New-SwepeN, contains . Chriſtina, Gottemborg, EI. 
ſfimborg. | 


Visoinia, contains Powhatan, Pomejack, Secolan. 


IsLEs Or AMERICA, 
Nand of NewrounDLAanD, 


This Iſland was called once, Terra de Baccalaos, bes 
cauſe of the great Quantity of Cods found near it. 

It is fituated at the Entrance of the Gulph S. 
Laurent, under the 49 Deg. of Latitude; and the 
326 of Longitude. 

It has the Figure of a Triangle, and may have 
120 Leagues in its greateſt Length from South to 
North, 100 in its greateſt Breadth, and 340 of Circuit. 

It is much ented by the French, Engliſh, and 
Dutch, becauſe of the great Quantity of Cods fiſhed 
in the Neighbourhood, particularly on the Great Bank, 
which is but 6o Leagues diſtant from it, towards the 
South by Eaſt, but it is more towards other Places, It 
has more than 400 Leagues of Circuit, and is for this 
Reaſon called the Great Bank. 

Though this Iſland has been long diſcovered, none 
has penetrated far into the Land, but only ſtopp'd 
in its Ports, which are very fine, and in great Number, 
and where a great Commerce is carried on of Cods 
and Train Oil. 

Between New France, and the Iſland of Newfoundland, 


are found three other pretty large Ifles: The firſt is 


Anticaſti, or Mand of Aſſumption, ſituated at the Mouth 
of the great River, and may have 60 Leagues in Length 
from South by Eaſt to North by Weſt, ro or 12 in 
Breadth, and 140 of Circuit. The ſecond is the Iſland 
of Cape Breton, more Southern than the firſt, and which 
is not leſs in Circuit, though ir be lefs in Length. The 
laſt is the Iſland of St. Jobn, ſituated Southward of 
Gaſpæ, 30 Leagues long, 16 broad, and go of Circuit. 
Beſides theſe Iſles, there are ſeveral others much ſmaller, 
In the Sea of Mexico are found ſeveral Iles depend- 
ing of America, the moſt conſiderable of which are the 
Antilles: The others are the Caribbee, or of Barlovento, 


Lucayes, or of Sotavento, which are Dependencies of the 


Main Land. | 


ISsILES ANTILLES.” 


[Je is lot difculr to imagine why'thfe ME have been 


call'd Antilles, or rather Ant-Ifes ; and that is, becauſe ' 

they are found firſt, at leaſt towards Mexico, where the 

Spaniſh Ships at firſt directed their Courſe. 2 
Some Authors, as Challes and Calveto, give the Name 


of Antilles generally to all the Iſles found before one 


enters the Gulph of Mexico, Others, as Lenchot, and 
Father du Tertre, called by that Name the Ifles of Cuba, 
| 3 - Hiſpe- 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
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Hiſpaniola, Jamaica, Boriquen, and the Caraibes; and 
Acoſta gives the Name of Antilles to the four firſt only, 
becauſe they are the moſt remarkable. A 

For my Part I am of Opinion, that we may call An- 
tHles all the Ifles found before one enters the Gulph of 
Mexico, ſince their Name of Antilles or "Ant-Jfles, ſeems 
to confirm that Opinion; and not to appear contrary to 
the Sentiment of the others, I'll diſtinguiſh them by 
their proper Names, and give the Name of Great Antilles 
to Cuba, Hiſpaniola, Jamaica, and Boriquen. | Thoſe 
Eaſtward are called Canibal, or Caribbee, or Barlovento; 
the others which are Northward are called Lucayes; and 
thoſe Southward, towards the Coaſts of the main Land, 
are diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Sotavento. | 

The I/land Cu za, which ſome Speniards call Juana, 
and Ferdinanda, is the greateſt of all the Antilles. 

It is ſituated between the 20 and 23 Degrees, 30 Min. 
of Latitude, and extends from the 290 of Longitude, to 
the 302.” It may have 230 Leagues in Length from 
Eaſt to Weſt, 20, 40, or 60 in Rreadth, and 550 of 
Circuit. | | 

The Climate of this Iſland is not exceſſively hot, be- 


cauſe the great Quantity of Vapours which exhale from 


the Earth, which 1s very humid, temperates the Heat of 
the Sun. The Soil is not very fertile in Corn, but only in 
Woods, which with its Mountains take up the greateſt 
Part of the Iſland. It alſo produces a Quantity of To- 
bacco, and feeds a vaſt Number of Cows and Hogs. 

It has four principal Cities, among which the Ha- 
vanna is the largeſt, and moſt conſiderable; becauſe it is 
the Rendezvous of all the Ships which fail from Ame- 
rica, to return to Spain. It is built on the northern 
Coaſt of the Iſland, over-againſt the Point of Florida, 
and the Governor of the Iſland reſides there. 

The City of St. Jago is ſituated in the eaſtern Part, 
under the 300 Degree of Longitude : It is an Epiſcopal 
See, and was once the Capital of the Iſland. | 


Note, That I do not believe there are many of the 
antient Inhabitants lefr, after ſo much Cruelty per- 
trated by the Spaniards in this Iſland : But to give 
ome Idea of their antient Manners, I'll relate what 
Oviedo ſays of thoſe People, viz. that they were La- 
ſcivious, Cowards, and Treacherous ; notwithſtanding 
which, Peter Martyr ſays, that they were very ſimple. 


Note, alſo, That antiently theſe People were governed. 
by their Caciques, or Captains: At preſent the Spa- 
niards are entire Maſters of the whole Country. 


Note, again, That the Inhabitants of Cuba were like 
thoſe of all the other Antilles, Idolaters, and very ſu- 
perſtitious. They had Boyez, or Soothſayers, who 
were likewiſe their Phyſicians, and were in fact but 
meer Charlatans. Theſe Savage Doctors uſed to 

teach Children a great Number of Verſes, which they 
learned heart, and which contained a fabulous 
Origin of the World, and the heroical Actions of 
their Anceſtors. When a Boy had undertook the 
Cure of a ſick Cacique, he uſed to take through the 
Noſe the Juice of a certain Herb, which rendered 
him furious, and when he was come from his Trances, 
he ſaid that he had ſpoke with the Cemis, and that 


the Cacique would ſoon recover: But if he had faid + 
that thoſe Spirits were irritated, he gave- thereby to 


underſtand,” that the Patient ſhould die. They uſed 
to repreſent theſe Cemis very near like our Painters 


repreſent the Devil, and ſaid they were Meſſengers of 
the eternal God. = a 


The Spaniards profeſs the Catholick Religion, and 


all the other Inhabitants follow their Example, at leaſt 
in Appearance; there is, as I have already obſerved, 
a Biſhop in the City Havanna, who is Suffragan of 
the Biſhop of San Domingo, in the Iſland Hiſpaniola. 


The and Hise ax10La, is commonly called Iſl and 
of San Domingo, of the Name of its capital City. 

It is ſituated almoſt Eaſtward of Cuba, under the 19 
Degree of Latitude, and the 305 of Longitude. It has 
about 150 Leagues in Length from Eaſt to Weſt, 30 
or 60 in Breadth, and 360 of Circuit. OE 


The Climate is temperate enough, though not very 
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wholſome; the Soil, which is water d with ſeveral Ri- 
vers, is fertile in Ma and Yuca., The Trees, as Orange- 
Trees, Lemon-Trees,  Fig-Trees, Sc. are always green, 
and in all Seaſons bear both Flowers and Fruits: 53. ii 
duces a great Quantity of Sugar and Indigo; feeds a 
vaſt Number of Oxen, Cows, and Horſes; and abounds 
with all Sorts of Fowls. | hes ; 

The Capital of this Iſland is San Domingo, ſituated 
towards the ſouthern Coaſt on the River Ozama : It is 
an Archiepiſcopal See; has the moſt antient ſovereign 
Court of all America, and a Mint: It has alſo a Col- 
lege, and an Hoſpital. . 


Note, That the Natives of this Iſland were very little 


different from thoſe of Cuba; they had, like them, a 
grey Skin, black Hairs, and went quite naked, 
When ſome of their Cacigues, or Captains died, they 
uſed to bury with him ſeveral Women alive, to go to 
ſerve him in the other World. 


Note, alſo, That the King of Spain“ is Maſter of the 
greateſt Part of this Iſland, and keeps in it a Governor 
or General, whoſe Power extends over all the Antilles 
which are of the Dependencies of Spain. 

The French have ſeveral Habitations on the Coaſt, 
particularly Cape Frangois, Port de Paix, Leogane, &c. 
which have each their particular Governor ; that of 

, Leogane being General of all that Part of the Iſland 
which belongs to France. 


Note, again, That the antient Inhabitants were Idolaters, 
like thoſe of Cuba; at preſent there is no other Reli- 
gion throughout all Hiſpaniola but the Catholick. 


Jamaica, is ſituated Southward of Cuba, under the 
18 Degree, 30 Min. of Latitude, and the 298 of Lon- 
gitude, It may have 45 Leagues in Length, 20 in 
Breadth, and 110 of Circuit, without reckoning what's 
round its two ſmall Gulphs. V 

The Climate is very different from that of Hiſpaniola, 
but it is much more unwholſome z and the Product of 
the Soil is the ſame. 

The Spaniards poſſeſſed this Iſland from the Year 1493 
to 1655, in which they were expelled by the Engliſh, 
under the Conduct of Admiral Pen. 

The Iſland, which the Sa call Boriquen,. is call'd 
by the Spaniards, the Iſland of S. Joban of Porto Rico, 
of the Name of its capital City. | 

It is ſituated Eaſtward of Hiſpaniola, about the 305 
Degree of Longitude; and may have 45 or 50 
in its greateſt-Length, 20 or 25 in Breadth, and 130 
of Circuit, 

The Climate is very temperate ; and the Soil abounds 
in Maiz, Yuca, Gayac, and Sugar. 

The Capital of this Iſland is S. Juan de Porto Rico, 
ſituated on the northern Coaſt : It is honour'd with an 
Epiſcopal See, and the Reſidence of the Governor. 


Note, That the antient Inhabitants were very little dit- 
- ferent from thoſe of the Iſland Hiſpaniola: It is ſaid, 
that the Spaniards have maſſacred 600,000 of them; 
and that, at preſent, there is not the leaſt Trace of 
them left. | e 


Note, alſo, That this Iſland is in che Power of the King 
of Spain, who keeps a Governor in it; and that all 
the Inhabitants are Catbolicts. 


IsL.zs CARIBBEE. 


Theſe Illes are call'd Caribbee, or Canjbal, of the 
Name of the Natives, and Barlovento by the Spaniards, 
becauſe they leave them Windward, when they fail to- 
wards Mexico, or the Main Land. 

They are ſituated between the 310 and 318 Degree 
of Longitude; and extend from the 12 to the 19 Deg: 
of Latitude. 1 

The Climate is a little hotter than in the great Au- 
tilles : The Soil is not ſo fertile, tho? it produces a pretty 
good Quantity of Maiz, Yuca, Indigo, Sugar, Tobacco, 
Cotton, and ſeveral Roots, and Fruits, as Manyoc , 
Potatoes, Ananas, Sc. Snow, Hail, and Ice, are never 
ſeen in them, but they are ſubje& to violent Hurricanes, 


ay Ne | 3 Note, 


9 
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Noe, That the Natives of, theſe Ines are en 


enough, and very credulous. They deſired nothing 
more but to live in Peace and Amity with ſome Eu- 
ropeans, who had retreated thither for various Subjects, 
and on various Occaſions. They lived thus together 
in good Intelligence, till the firſt Deſcent of M. Enam- 
bouc in 1625 ; but ever ſince that Time their Boyez, 
or Soothſayers, having perſuaded, them in a Vin, or 
general Aſſembly, that thoſe Foreigners came to in- 
vade their Country, and exterminate them, they 
formed a Reſolution to diſpatch them all. The French 
and Exgliſb being informed of their cruel Deſign by 
a Savageſs, called Barbara, were before-hand wi 
them, and made a cruel Slaughter of them. The 
| Caribees of the other Iſles having been informed of it, 
© cane to the Succour of their Neighbours to the Num- 
bet of 3 or 4000 Men, in ſeveral Pirogues,. as they 
call their Boats; but notwithſtanding the thick Hail 
of their Arrows, the French and Exgliſb joined toge- 
ther, repulſed them with ſo much Vigour, that it was 
believed h alf of them were killed on the Spot.” The 
French loſt 100 Men in that Encounter, who had been 
: "wounded with poiſoned Arrows, The Poiſon thoſe 
Arrows had been rubbed with was ſo violent, that the 
leaſt Scratch made a Man die furious in four Hours 
Time. 
Theſe Iſles are at preſent inhabited with different 
Nations of Europe; and a vaſt Number of Negroes 
they have for Slaves : The moſt conſiderable, and the 
- "greateſt, as the Guadaloupa, Martinico, Part of St. 
© Chriſtophers, St. Croix, St. Bartholomew, Santa Lucia, 
Kc. are inhabited by the French; and the Exgliſb in- 


7 habit Antegoa, Nevis, Montſerrat, and Part of St. 
7  Chriftophers. 


Note, alſo, That. theſe People have each. their Govers 
nors, and Courts of Judicature : The reſt of the Sa- 
vages, who inhabited theſe Iſles, retreated into thoſe 
oft. Vincens, and Dominico, towards the Year 1660 ; 


in which a general Peace was concluded between them 
2] amd the Europeans. 


N again, That the Catbolick Religion i is profeſſed in 


25 all the Iſles inhabited by the Aude and moſt of the 


s ſhew a great Diſpoſition to ) teceive the Chri- 
- An Reger Fr NI there are yet ſome of 
them Idolaters, *who fuffer themſelves to be ſeduced 

their Boer, who are their Prieſts or Doctors: The 
Hl 25 profeſs the Proteſtant Religion. | 


Abe and, Which the Caribees call'd gente, vn. was 
Aale Spaniards call'd Guadalou 72 becauſe its Moun- 
Tus reſemble thoſe of N. D. of Guadaloupa in Spain. 
ns, is ſituated under the 16 Degree, 10 Min. of Lati- 


e amd, the 1165 40 Min. of Longitude. It is che 
on 


grea greateſt and mo ſiderable of the Caribee Illes, ſince 
it 15 have very near 100 Leagues of Circuit: But it 
Ak be obſerved, chat it is divided into two Illes almoſt 
997 7 by a Channel or ſmall Arm of the Sea, called the 

River. which cuts an Iſthtnus very near a League 
and à half broad, which, withour this River, would join 
the two Parts of the Ind, 


he greareft Extent of theſe” two Parts, is char which | 
3s commonly called the Main Land. It may have 50 


a of Circuit, but either hecauſe the French have 
ound the Soil ſterile, or for ſome other Reaſons, they 
were a be. og while before they would cultivate it. 

he other Part, which is South by Weſt of it, may 
have 45 es of ( Circuit; and its Soil produces Man- 
Yoo, Yuca, Sogar, Indigo, "Cotton, Potatoes, 
Ananas, Tt Sthet icular Fruits. The Middle of 
the Inland is full of high Mountains, where there are 


| found boiling," Fountains of medicinal Waters, of very 


eat Effi 
he ae be by the French Martinique, was called 
* the Savages Maudanina. 
It is ſituated under. the 14 Degree, 50 5 ol Lari- 
tudeʒ and the 316 20 Min. of Longitude. It may 


«have 16 or 18 Leagues in Length, from South by Eaſt 
sto;North, by Weſt ; and 4.5 or g0 of Circuit. 
The Climate is hotter than at the Guadaloupa, and the 
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Soil though very dry an | gravelly, is more fertile in 
Tobacco, and Manyoc. It produces Sugar, Caſſia, Cot- 
ton, Potatoes, Bananas, bh Figs, and other Fruits, 
particular to thoſe Iſles. It is the beſt fortified and moſt” 
cading of all the Caribbee Illes, and produces the beſt 
ugar. 


The capital City is Rt Royal, where the © Governor 
reſides, 


s 4 * : 


Note, That none but the Catholick Religion is pro- 


feſſed in this Iſland, where there are ene 
Churches. 


The Iſland of S. @ritopber, which the Caribe eats 
led Liamiga, has received its Name from Chriſtopher Co- 
_— A _— who diſcovered i it in his firſt Voyage'to 

erica. 


It is ſituated under the 17 Deg. 38 Min. of Lati- 
tude, and, the 314, 53 Min. of Longitude ; and ma 


have 9g Leagues in Length from South b to Nort 
by Weſt and 20 of = ny . Eat, 
The Climate is more temperate than in the two other 
yu above-mentioned, but the Soil is not more fertile. 
* OI Sugar, Manyacs, Potatoes, and other Fruits 
Roots neceſſary for Food. The Middle of this 
Iſland is uninhabitable, becauſe of the great Number 
of ſteep Mountains, and the frightful Precipices which 
wk thoſe Mountains from one another, Springs o 
ot Waters are found in them; and alſo Mines of Al- 
lum and Sulphur. This Iſland i is very ſubje&t to Hur- 


ricanes, 


This Iland was once divided between the French and 
Eugliſh, but I believe, if I am not miſtaken, that * 
latter are at preſent entirely Maſters of it. 

The Illand of S. Croix, called by the Savages . 
is ſituated under the 18 Deg: of Latitude, at Yourh by 
Eaſt of Boriquen. 

It may have 20 Leaguesin Length, Gor 7 in Breadrh, 
and 50 of Circuit. | | 

The Soil is excellent, And it doe Sugar, To- 
bacco, and Indigo in Abundance. It feeds Cattle, as 
Horſes, Oxen, Cows,” and Sheep. It has a great Nan. 
ber of Rivers, but becauſe this Iſland is not rais'd to- 
wards the Middle like the other Iſles, theſe Rivers for 
Want of Declivity, form Ponds towards their Mouth 
which abound with Fiſh ; but whoſe Waters being ſtag- 
nated'at certain Times, exhale ſtinking Vapours, which 
render the Climate unwholſome, and the Inhabitants 
ſubject to frequent Maladies. - It has three very commo- 
dious Ports, and the fineſt of all the Antilles; and is in- 
habited by the Frans, who all profeſs the Catbolick 
Religion. a 

The Iſland called Barbadoes, by the Englifh, i is the moſt 
conſiderable of the Caribbee Mes. 

It is ſituated under the 17 Deg. of Latitude, and has 
above 40 Leagues of Circuit. 

Its Sil produces all that's found in the other Iles, 
eſpecially a great Quantity of Sugar. It feeds Abun- 
dance of 88 Sheep, and Fowls. It has no Rivers, 
r let the Soil be ever ſo little dug up, there | is found 

ery good Water. 

"This Iſland has a very tandem: City, ful of dne 
Houſes, well built of Stones and Bricks; whoſe Inhabi- 
tants are almoſt all Merchants, and have Shops very well 
ſtock' d with all Sorts of European Commodities. They 


are alſo well inſtructed in the military Art. 


There are ſeen in it ſeveral large Boroughs, ſeveral 
Forts on the LOWS, and fine Country Houſes. 


| Note, That this Iland is inhabited by the Engliſh, and 


his Britannict Majeſty keeps a Governor im it. Tbey 
all profeſs the Proteſtant Religion. a 


Note alſo, That the other Iſles have nothing particular, 
therefore Il content myſelf with marking their Names 
in my particular Deſcription, according to the Order 
5 keep in their Situation, in deſcending from North 

uth; and with the initial Letters of the Names 
of the * "ng inhabit . 
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| urn Lveitos. 


The Illes which the Spaniards call Lucayos, are thoſe 
found Northward of the great utiles, between the 
294, and the 304 Deg. of Longitude z and the 21 and 
28 of Latitude. 
The Climate of theſe Iſles is much more temperare 
than that of the other Autilles; and the Soil produces 4 
Quantity of Maiz and Fruits. They are frequented 
by fo great a Number of Pigeons, and other Fowls, that 
ſometimes ſmall Veſſels are loaded with _ to be ex- 
ported to the other Antilles. 


Note, That the Inhabitants of theſe Iſles were not at all 
cruel, but they were all Idolaters, like their Neigh- 


ISL ES DE SOTAVENTO. 


At the North by Eaſt of the Provinces of Venezuela, 
and Paria, in the Main Land, are found the Iſles called 
by the Spamards the Sotavento, becauſe they leave 
them on the Left, when they fil for the Province of 
Mexico. 

They are ſituated between the o Min. and 
the 12, 30 Min. of Latitude. ts 

The moſt conſiderable of theſe Ifles, are the Trini- 
tada, and Marguarita. The firſt has very near 100 

of Circuit, and the other about 40, 

he Climate is pretty hot, and the Si very humid : 
The greateſt Riches of theſe Iſlands is the Fiſhery of 
Pearls on their Coaſts. - The antient Inhabitants uſed 
to make Necklaces, Bracelets, and Garters of thoſe 
Pearls. The Spaniards reap a conſiderable Profit from 
them ; and when their Enemies can take one of the 
Ships that comes from the Pearl-Fiſhery, it is the beſt 
Prize they can make. 


Note, That theſe Illes are in the Power of the 
niards, where are ſeen ſeveral Merchants of t 
Nation, who keep each 40 or 50 Negroe Slaves, 
more or leſs, for the Pearl-Fiſhery. Thaſe Slaves 
are the happieſt of all thoſe whoſe Fate is common 
with theirs ; for far from being maltreared, their 
Maſters feed them well, that they may be vigilant, 
and faithful in their Employment, or e 


IsLAx p or CALIFORNIA, | 


Weſtward of New Mexico is found, in the South-Sea, 
one of the greateſt Iſles of the World, called Califor- 
nia, which was thought, for a 'wery conliderable Time, 
join'd to the Main Land. 

This Iſland is ſituated between the 23 and 46 Deg. of 
Latitude, ſeparated from New Mexico, by the Varmeille 
Sea; ſo that it is ſuppoſed to have more than 450 
Leagues in its greateſt Length from South: to. North; 
150 in its greateſt , and about 1100 of 
Circuit. 

The Climate is very wholſome, but cold with regard 

to its Situation, It is not known whether it be fertile 
or 45 becauſe Travellers have gone no farther than its 

Caalts ; 3 Temperature muſt be 
very little different from that of Neu Merico. 
We are alſo as little acquainted with the Manners of 
its Inhabitants, their Government, and Religion. 
Along the Coalts are found ſome Iſles, as St. Clement, 
Pararos, Ceintas, and ſeveral otbers. 
A rho e e of all theſe. Iſles, is 
as follows: . 
Fs1.2s ANTILLES. 
Cura, Spaniſh, contains Havanua, P. del 1 22 
S. Jago, Manganilla, Spiritu Santo. 
His r AN I0LA, Spaniſh and French, contains St. Do- 
mingo, Arch. S. Jago, 1 * Cape Frangois, Leogana, 
Port de-Paix, &c. 
82 Engliſh. _ 
© Bor1QuvEn, Spaniſh, contains San Juan 4 Ports Rico 
Biſhop. Arrecibo. 


"The IsLzs Lucavos, are Lercayoneque, Babama, A. 
* bacoa, Ciquatas, G uanabami, Cotoniere, ane, Jumata, 
Majaguana. ; 

Canipptt IsLes, St, Croix, Freach, Las Virgines, 
Ang nella, French, St. Martin, French, St. Bartholomew, 
W . 


give it to their Cattle. 


three 


of Sulphur. 


pleaſe. 
775 and Keplawick, are, "Ry, well inhabi 
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French, Barbadoes, Engliſh, s. Cliifo ber, Englith, 
Antegua, Engliſh, Guadalupa, French, Marie Galande, 
French, Santa Lucia, French, Deſeada, French, Demi. 
nique, Martiniico, French, St. Vincent, Grenada, French, 
Tabago, Dutch. 

Is.zs SoravenTo, Trimidad, Spenich, Margarita. 
—— Bianco, Tortuga, n KNocca, okay 


Dutch, Oruba. 
AxcTick Lanvps. 

Theſe Lands are call'd Arctict, becauſe of the Pole 
of the ſame Name, round which they are. ſituated. They 
make the northern Part of the World, which I have 
call'd Polar, or unknown. 

They are almoſt all ſituated in the Frigid Zone, ex- 
cept a very ſmall Portion of it which is in the Tempe- 
rate: Their Extent is very irregular z Which is the 
Reaſon why we can ſay nothing certain of it. 

They confine, in our ſuperior Hemiſphere, with the 
Glacial Sea, which ſeparates them from Maſcoxy, and 
Tartary ; and in the other Part with the South Sea, and 
Part with the Chriſtian Sea, and the Streight of Hudſox, 
which them from America. 

Iceland, Greenland, Spitſherg, Nova Zembla, the Land 
of Zeſſo, New 1 New North Wales, the Illes of 

erland, and ſeveral others, are reckon'd among the 

Ardlict Lands. 

The Climate is extremely cold, becauſe the Sun does 
not as FO, in ſeyeral Places during Part of the Year; 

n it appears, its Rays, which fall but very ob. 
ape, are not capable to melt the Ice, which is hard 
and ſtrong; and therefore continues during almoſt the 
whole Year. There are very large Meadows, where 
the Inhabitants feed a great Number of Cattle; but * 
Soil ſroduces A Corn nor Wine. | 


ISAR. 


— taken by ſome for che Thile Lechs 
tients, tho with very little Appearance, ſince Proco- 
pius ſays, that Thule contain'd thirteen =: It 
is called Iceland, becauſe. of the cxeefſre. Cold which 


there. 
| Ib ſituated under our firſt Meridian, and che Arctick 
Circle; and may have 150 Leagues E Length: 65 in 
n Lay, 4 of Circuit; without. reckoning 1 what 
is round its 
The Climate, 1 have Mc v obfetyad, i is exizcmely 
cold, but very whoteſome. The Soil abounds with large 
Meadows Z "ki the Inhabitants feed Fo and Cows, 
which furniſh them with Leather, Tallow, and Butter, 
which they change for other Ne pens Whales are 
fiſhed on the Coaſts, and ſa great a Quantity of other 
Fiſh, that they dry Part of its. and w want 
The large Flakes of Ice whi 
come from more northern Countries, bring them Wood, 


and ſeveral Animals, which prove very uſeful to them; 
therefore they prefer, the Coats, t 


hich is full 'of Mountains, ow 12 be- 
try, which is of Moun and v 

cauſe of the continual Snow, for their Hab on, It has 
very high Mountains always covered with Snow, 
which che throw up Flames. - That called Hecla is the moſt 
remarkable ; at the Foot whereof there; are ſeveral Mincs 


There are but two Boroughs,” or Villages, Hols aid 


'Scalbolt, the Houſes whereof are made of Wood, and 


covered with the Bark of Trees, or with Skins of 


They have other Habitations on the Coaſts, and along 


the Rivers, where they, tranſport. their Houſes as they 
The Nei rhoods. of Pong e of 12 
ited, 

the Ships from Denmar Hambourg, . Lube ct, and 
Eng land, Which come to 15 with the 1 8. 
who give to thoſe Nations in Ex 


Goods, pee 4 wry Wee 5 „Ol, d 
dry Fih. 2 aire 
Note, This the FACES are rſs and very bttle 


to Maladies, they live a long while, and never 
make uſe of hn mo They are err with 
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Skins of Beaſts. ory” 


ww OT 5 


Cdinni | 
7 d, that were h an Hand which 
e dees bell 


CEDBRAL 7 x ns ; 


Note, again, That the Trelanders are an ind that 
there are two Biſhops, one at Hola, and the other at 
Scalbolt, who are commonly Governors of * two 
Boroughs. 

GREENLAND. 


This Country is — Greenland, becauſe of the Mok 
which is along its Sh 3 2 wy 

Our Maps it No of Ice but nothing 
err of its Extent. 

The Climate is ſo exc cold, that the Danes, 
who had been ſent to ſettle there, died of it: The Soak 
produces nothing but Paſture and Moſs. „ 1644. 


Note, That the Natives eat Bread made of the Bones of 
Fiſh, and drink Sea. Mater, without being in the leaſt 
diſorder d th Their Cloaths are made of Skins 
of Beaſts, and Birds with the Feathers. Ships are 
ſent thither from ſeveral Places for the Whale Fiſhery, 


Note, alſo, That the Borough! of Bear ford was once the 


- Reſidence of a Governor for the deer of F 
who keeps Part of the Coaſts. 


SITZ BEAR. 


This Land, which is the moſt Northern of the 35 
ticks, was thus call'd from the Nathe of Spit a 
Dutch Captain who diſcover'd: it; or becauſe he 
great Number of its ſharp Mountains. 

It is fituated Northward of , under the 60 
Degree of Longitude; and the 78 of Latitude; but we 
know nothing of its Extent : Some raake an Iſland of it, 
equally diſtant: from the Pole, and from the Polar Circle. 

The Climate is ſo cold, that thoſe ſent thither have 
had the ſame Fate of thoſe of Greenland: The Soil pro- 
duces' nothing, at leaſt in the Neighbourhodd . of the 
Coaſts, for we do not know yet the inland Country, no 
Body daring to ventute far from the Shore, for Fear of 
the great Quantity of large white Bears found in it, by 
which Part of thoſe ſent thither have. been gion? 


Note, That the Eng and Dut 5 Go ith 
ther ner that C 0 Fee mi cat ao: 


on the Coaſt, among which — oh ome 200 Feet 
_ and give 120 Tons of Oil, 


Nova Zrupia, | 
This Tonk "which is the Carambice of the Antients, 


\ 


| was called Nous Zenibla by the Dutch, ever ſince they 


ſcarched a Paſſage through it to the Eaft- Indies. ul 98 
It is ſituated Ve, of N N75 which it is 
the Streight of Weigatz, or Naſſau, through 
Ir imagined, that the Sea. of Muſcovy' had a 
Communication with that of Tartary z ber mund Nen 
diſcover d ſince, that it is nothing but a Gulph; there- 
fore the Duteb, who enter d it, were 
back, becauſe of the Ice. It was ſaid aſterwards, that 
in à ſecond Attempt they had penetrated farther, and 
found a Paſſage above Nova Eembla, about the 80 Deg. 
of Latitude, to go to the Eaf-Indjes, and to Jap. 


but that they kept it ſecret for ane, ich 


= OY * 1 1 mere Romance. WW e 
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We Ganely know: w any Thing'of this Counry ur the 
Name, _ it be of a v 


Extent: Our Relations 
its Coaſts, found about 4 - gon 


ſeems to i of oy of 93 2 de 
ions, by e eat Arms 9 Ke! and 7 

1 Nine his 16 Streig e Sea of China had 
murdcation with the 3a cean,; but o ers 
parts them. 


othing particular of 1 its a but 1 


1 


Meg That the inhabitants of theſe Coaſts live on Fiſh, 

ron z and clothe themſelves . with 5255 7 
ey carry on a Commerce with the Japon 

of Fiſh, Skins, Tongues; and Fat of Whales. 


Note, alſo, That Part of this Country acknowled ges the 
King of Japan; and the Governor, who reſides in the 
City of Matzumay, carries him, every Yeat, Silver, 
Feathers of various Colours, and Furrs. 


I know nothing particular of New-Denmark, of New 


 North-Wales, nor of the Illes of Cumberland, &c. but 


their Names, and little of their Coaſts; therefore I'll ſay 


nothing elſe of thoſe Countries, but that they are ſitu- 


ated Northward of America; in the hows or Hudſon 


Sea. 
{to d "Tanna. 1 


This Part of the Earth may be very well call'd Un- 
known World,” becauſe we know but the ſmalleſt Part of 
it; It is alfo call'd Magellanick Land, becauſe Magellan 
was the firft European who diſcover'd it. 

It is ſituated round the Antarctick Pole; , advancing; 
in an irregular Manner, into the Temperate Zone; and 
even as far as the Equatot, in ſome Phices. 

Ide Climate is various, according to its different Si⸗ 
tuation; but generally the Soil is very fertile: Towards 
the Coaſts it is very fat, and produces ſeveral Sorts of 
7 2g as. Pepper, Ginger, Nutmegs, and others: 

ruits, as Lemons, Apples, Walnuts, Cocoa-Nuts, Ubes, 
which are a Sort of Pears, and Sugar-Canes in great 

It produces likewiſe Beans, and large Roats, 

which, when baked; fſerye inſtead. of Bread: It has 
Mines of Gold, and Silver, and Quarries of Marble: 
The Earth is very proper in ſeveral Places to make 
Bricks withal : Pearls are fiſhed on the Coaſts, and ſe- 
veral Sorts of Fiſh : It feeds wild and domeſtick Ani- 
mals, ſuch as we have. in Europe, as well as others un- 
known. to us. 

Fernaadem Quir, a Spaviard, John More, Le Mair, 
and Schouten, a Dutchman, have obſerv'd in it ſeveral 
Mouths of Rivers, but they have not enter'd them; only 
contenting themſelves with anchoring in ſome Gulphs, 
and Harbours, which they found very commodious. 

Among the Auſtral Lands, are reckon'd the Main 
Lad, commonly calbd Unknown z the Terra del Fuego, 
which is a great Iſland, ſituated between that large Con- 
tinent and the Streight of Magellan; the New Guinea, 
ſituated; under the 5 Degree of ſouthern Latitude, and 
between the 181 and the 205 of Longitude ; and the 
Nes of Salomon, which are Eaſtward of it, towards the 
215 Degree. 

Several Places of the Unknown Land, are diſtin- 

ind d by different Names, as the Land of 9uir, the 
2 F the Parrots, the Countries of Beach, Locach, 
A the Country of Concordia, of Diemems, &c. 


Note, That among the different Inhabitants of this un- 
| Known "World, ſome are white, ſome tawny, and 
- others black, accotding to the different Climates, For 
Example: In New Yinea, which is in the Torrid 
© 'Zone, they are all very black: Towards Terra del 
| Fe, they are white, and very tall. All theſe Peo- 
ple ate of à good Conſtitution, ſeldom ſick, and live 
without Care; notwithſtanding which, they hate Idle- 
neſs, and apply themſelves to make Cloths, Stuffs, 
| Inſtruments, and ſome Works of Marble: Thoſe who 
are à little further in the Temperate Zone, clothe 
chendes with Skins of Beaſts; others are cover'd 
* only from the Waiſt to the Knees, and. LY on Matts 
made of Reeds. da-09. « 


f Nat alſo, - That it is pretended — are neither 
Kings, nor Princes, in that vaſt Country ; and that 
. thoſe People are only divided into ſeveral Factions; 
which I can ſcarcel/ believe. Some Authors pretend, 
. that they chuſe Governats, to oblige the Lazy to work, 
to, chaſtiſe the Wicked, and for the Admin ef. 
Juſtice and that they meet from Time to Time ſor 
the publick Good. 


Note, 
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Note, again, That they are all Idolaters, and have Ora- 


tories for the Worſhip of their Idols: They obſerve 
certain Faſts, and waſh their Bodies at certain Days of 
the Year. It is ſaid that the Portugueſe have ſettled 
there the Catholick Faith, have erected Croſſes, and 
built Churches, but we do not know in what Part of 
the Country. 


We muſt have made throughout this Treatiſe of Geo- 
graphy the following curious Remarks, to help our 
Memory. 

1. That our Continent is divided, by the Sea, into 
three very great Peninſula s, viz. Afa, Africa, and Eu- 
rope : And that the other Continent is likewiſe divided 


into two very great ones, viz. the Northern America, 


and Southern America: That there are, therefore, five 
very great Peninſula's, which make, each, one of the 
five Parts of the two known Continents, i. e. that the 
three Parts of our Continent, and the two Parts of the 
other, make each ſeparately a very great Peninſula. 


That the Peninſula's which make Portions of theſe very 


great ones, are alſo of two Sorts, * and middling. 


As1a, has four great Peninſula s, which are, Leſſer 


Ala, Arabia, and the two Peninſula's of the __ 
yond and this Side Ganges ; and three middh 

the Peninſula of Guzarata, on the Coaft of M v4 
of Malaca, which make Part of that of the dies be- 


yond Ganges, and the Peninſula of Corea, on the Coalts 
of China. 


Note, That in theſe Peninſula's, 3 other Parts of Ala, 
there are four whole Empires, and Parts of two others; 
thirty-one principal Kingdoms; and three Dominations 
eſtabliſned by the Europeans. The whole Empires are 
Perfia, Moguliſtan, China, and Japan: The two o- 
thers, which are contain'd in it but in Part, are Turky 
and Muſcovy. The thirty-one principal Ki s are, 
(viz. rwenty-four on the Main )-Mecha, and Far- 
taſb, in Arabia: Viſapour, Golcond, Calicut, and Co- 
chin, in the Peninſula of the Indies, this Side Ganges: 
Siam, Camboya, Ava or Pegu, Arracan, Acham, Ton- 
guin, Cochinchina, and of the Layes, in the Peninſula 
of the Indies beyond Ganges: Barantela, or Laſſa, 
Necbal, Tanju, Cogue or great Thibet, little Thibet, 
Kaſybar, Samarkand, and Balſh in Great Tartary : 
Odieſcbi, Imereti, in Georgia: And ſeven in the Iſles, 
viz. of the Iſles Maldive, of Candia, in the Iſland 
Ceylon, Achem, Materan, and Borneo, in the Iſles of 
the Sond; Macaſſar, and Tarnate, in the Molucca's. 
The three Dominations eſtabliſhed by the Europeans, 

are of the Spaniards, in the Philippine Iſles ; of the 
Portugueſe, at Goa, and on ſeveral Coaſts of the In- 
dies; and of the United Provinces at Batavia, in the 
Iſland Java, and on ſeveral Coaſts of the Indies. 


2. That Arx ic A appears as if it was compoſed of two 
great Peninſula s, viz. Africa or Lybia, and Ethiopia ; 
and has but a middling one, which | is the Ck ob 
Han. 


Note, That we muſt have obſerved, that Africa has 5 


veral States; the moſt conſiderable whereof are mou 
twenty-ſeven; among which are four whole Empi 

and of another ; ſixteen principal Kingdoms, 

one Republick, and five Dominations eſtabliſhed by by 
the Europeans, The four whole Empires are Aby/- 
finia, Tombut, Monomotapa, Monoemugi : The Empire, 
which is but in Part in it, is Turty. The ſixteen more 
conſiderable Kingdoms are Morocco, and Fez, in Bar- 
bary ; ; Tafilet, in the Biledulgerid ; Gaoga, and Borno, 
in the Zaara or Deſart; Gangara, and Soufos, in the 
Negroes; Benin, and Ardea, in Guinea; Macolo, 
Mujac, Congo, Loanga, Angola, in what we call Congo. 
The Republick is Brava, on the Coaſt of Sagi, 
The five Dominations eſtabliſhed by the Europeans, 


are of the French at Madagaſcar; of the Spaniards, 


on the Coaſt of Barbary, and in the Canary es; of 


the Portugueſe, on the Coaſt of Barbary, and of Zan- 
guebar; and in the Iſles Madeira, and of Cape #erd ; 
of the Dutch, on the Coaſts of 9 8 8 Ce. and 
of the Cafres, &c. 
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3. EUROPE, has four great Peninſulu'a, and four mid. 
dling ones. The four great are Scandinavia, Spain, Italy, 
and Turky in Europe : The four Middling, are Futland 
in Denmark, Britamy in France, Morea, which make 
Part of that of 7 urky in Europe; and the Peninſula of 
Precop, or of Crim, e make Fart of a. Lillle, 
Tartary. | 


Note, That we have aeaady ne all the differen; 
Empires, Kingdoms, mw States, contained in that 
Part of our Continent. * 


4. Non THERN AMERICA, has a great Peninſala, and 
three middling ones. The great is New South-Wales x: 
The three middling are Jucatan in New Spain, Florida, 
Acadia in New France. n 

SOUTHERN AMERICA, has neiche great nor middling 
Peninſula * 2 10 eib S 

5. That the Land of Concordia, in the Magellanick 
Continent, and Greenland, in the Northern Continent, 
or Atctick Lands, ſeem to make Peninſula s. 5 


Note, That America had antientlyx two Empires, diz. 
Mexico, in the Northern; and and Rn, in the Southern: 
But at preſent there ate three Sorts of States in ne- 
rica, viz. ſeveral Bart Kingdoms, ſeveral free People, 
and five foreign ominations, eſtablim d by fo. many 

States of Europe. 
Among the petty Kingdoms, the beſt p licy*d"are 
thoſe of Florida; of which thoſe, of Apalache, Coza, 
5 wer hy and of ' Wiquiltangui, Ter the moſt con- 
erable w ho. T zig 
Among the People who. have! no > Kings, are the 
Troqueis, the Niliſtinous, the Afſimipoualac, the Nadouzfh, 
and the /linois in Canada; the Caribbers, in the Illes 
of the fame Name, and in Guiana; the Tapuces,] in 
the Bre/il; and the Araugues, in Chili, &. 1 
Ihe foreign Dominations, eſtabliſhed by the Zero: 
- peans, are, The:Fz incu, eſtablſh'd'in New France; 
in ſeveral Caribbee ies, and, on the Coaſt of Guiana. 
The Seas,” eſtabliſſ'd in New Spain; Neu Grat 
nada, Peru, Chili, the Tucuman, which, makes Part uf 
the Paraguay, and the. greateſt of the Autilles., The 
Pon r uus, tftdbliſhed on the Coaſt of Braſil; to 
which may be added the Ifles Tercere, between Ame 
rica and Eurapt. The Exo LsU eſtabliſhed in Nrw 
England, Virginia, on the Coaſts of Canada, Dover 
in Florida, and in ſeveral of the Antilles. The 88 
eſtabliſhed in ſeveral 0 he Caribbets, and on che 12 
of Guiana, © 1 en os yt 


6. That the Peninſula s n are almoſt all Lined 
by narrow Slits of Land call'd Nbmus's, which are ei- 
ther broad, or very narrox/æ. 

The broad ones are diſtinguiſhed: b} noNaintss ach 
are almoſt all thoſe whictr i Cv moſt: os _ abs ar oi 
abovemention d. Mi el 

The moſt confiderable ana 7 the. eee ones art 
fis in Number; the two moſt famous whereof are: 
The {#hmus ef Suæs, in our Continent, which join 4/iz 
and Africa together: And the ]#bnus' of Panama, in 
the other Continent, which join the 'rwo America's. 
The three others are, The Jthmus: of Corinth, which 
Joins, the Morea with Turi in Europe. The _ 
Nbmus, or of Precop, which joins. the Peninſula 0 
with "Little Tartary. And the Ihm of areferin 
which joins the [Peninſula of Molacs, _ the gy 
of the Indies beyond Ganges. 

7. That theſe Continents, ang] Ines, 1 men- 
tioned, are environed or bathed by the Sea; which Sea 
4 either call d Octan, as: that . 4. environs our Con- 
tinent, or Sea only, as : that wiki: r the _ 

Ate 


Continent. 07 $008 | 
Note, That the Ocean 15 wide 7 Aan A Fn”) Hy 


vf. Oriental, Meridional, Occidental and 5 LY ng. 
nal: Theſe Narties es being bo borrow: d. Hom. ty Cgyons 
of the Heavens towards which. thoſe P 

8 are ſituated with regard, to. our Continent 

' Tadians, Ethiopians, Celres » and Fo thians, h ts Yai 

antientiy the moſt NT vs People e our 2 
of Which the 2 Fave ; occupied the moſt 


4 


art; 
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Part; the Ethiopians, the moſt Southern; the Celtes, 
the moſt Weſtern; and the Sqtbians the moſt Nor- 
thern : The Eaſtern Ocean is called Iadian; the South- 
ern, Ethiopian, the Weſtern, Celtick; and the 
Northern, Scythian. The Weſtern, or Celtick Ocean, 
is moſt commonly called Atlantict, from Mount Atlas, 
which that Sea bathes ; and the Northern, or Scythian, 
is often called Glacial, becauſe almoſt always frozen. 
The Eaſtetn, or Oriental Ocean, bathes the Eaſt- 
ern, and Southern Coaſts of Aa; the Southern, or 
Ethiopian, embraces the Coaſts of Ethiopia; the Welſt- 
em, or Atlantick, extends along the Weſtern Coaſts 
of Africa, and Europe ; and the Northern, Glacial, 
or Scythian, waſhes the Northern Coaſts of Europe, 
and Afia. 


Note alſo, That the four great Parts of the Ocean are 
ſubdivided into ſeveral leſſer, called Seas, and which 
borrow their particular Name from the Lands or Re- 

ions they bathe. — The Eaſtern, or Indian Ocean, is 
ubdivided into Sea of China, Sea of the Indies, and 
Sea of Arabia. The Southern, or Ethiopian Ocean, 
embraces the Seas of Zanguebar, of Cafrery, and of 
Congo. The Weſtern, or Atlantick Ocean, contains the 
Seas of Guinea, of Cape Verd, and of the Canaries, 

* which bathes the Coaſts of Africa; and the Seas of 
Spain, France, and of the Britiſh Iſles, along the 
Coaſts 'of Europe. The Northern, Glacial, or Scy- 
thian Ocean, contains the Seas of Denmark, Muſcovy, 
and Tartary. 


Note again, That we have given the Name of Sea, in 

general to the Waters which bathe America, and that 
Sea is divided into three great Parts, viz. the Nor- 
thern Sea, Southern, or Pacifick Sea, and Magella- 
nick Sea, 

The Northern Sea is ſubdivided into Sea of Canada, 
or of New France, Sea of Old Mexico, or New Spain; 
Northern Sea, or Sea of Brasil. 

"The Southern, or Pacifick Sea, contains the South- 
Sea, or of Peru, the Seas of New Mexico, or Califor- 
nia, and of Feſſo. 

The Moapellanick Sea, contains the Seas of Para- 

 guay, of Chili, and the Particular Magellanick. 

Between the Eaſtern, or Indian Ocean, and the 
Southern, or Pacifick Sea, is the Archipelago of 
S. Lazare. | 

Towards the Arctic Lands, is the Sea of Greenland, 

which is often miſtaken for the Glacial Ocean. 


8. Beſides - theſe Diviſions, and Subdiviſions of the 
Sea into greater and leſſer Parts, there are other ſtill lefler 
Parts of it, called Gulpbs. 


Note, That among the Gulphs there are three very 
famous ones in our Continent, which are called Sea, 
becauſe of their great Extent: And theſe are, 1. The 
Mediterranean, ; Fandung Afia, Africa, and Europe, 
the three Parts of our Continent. 2. The Red Sea, 
between Aa, and Africa. 3. The Ballict, in 
Europe. 


Note alſo, That the two greateſt Gulphs of America, 
are the Gulphs of Mexico, between the two America's 
and the Antilles: And the Chriſtian Sea, between the 
Canada and Arctict Lands. 


9. Beſides theſe Gulphs, there are narrow Seas, 
or Guts, ſhut up between Lands on either Side, 
and affording a Paſſage out of one great Sea into an- 
other called Streights. | | 


Note, That the three moſt famous S!reights of the 
World, are thoſe of Jeſſo, or Uriez, of Magellan, and 
of Hudſon. The firſt makes the Separation of the 
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antient Continent from the new; the ſecond parts, 
in ſome Meaſure, the new from the pretended Ma- 
gellanick Continent; and the third is between the 
new Continent, . or America, and the Arctict Lands, 

Beſides theſe three Streights, there are three very 
famous ones in our Continent, viz. the Streight of 
Gibraltar, between Africa and Europe, and whic 
gives Entrance to the Ocean into the Mediterranean 
Sea: The Streight of Babelmandel, between Ala and 
Africa, and which makes the Communication of the 
Ocean with the Red Sea: The Streight of the Sonde, 
which joins the Baltick with the Ocean. 

There are alſo three famous Streights in America, 
viz. the Canal of Bahama, the moſt famous of the 
Paſſages from the Gulph of Mexico into the Northern 
Sea; the Streigbt of Anian, between the Iſland of Ca- 
lifornia, and the Land of Jeſſo; the Sea of Vermico, 


which may paſs for a Streight between the Iſland of 
Califernia, and New Mexico. | 


10, The Lands nearer thoſe Seas, or which they 
bathe, are called Coafts. 


Note, That the Coafts do not extend along the Sea, on 
a ſtrait Line, but make Advances, or Projections into 
it, called Promontories, or Capes. The moſt famous 
Promontories, or Capes, of our Continent are; 1. The 
Northern Cape, towards the North; 2. The Cape o 
Good Hope, Southward; 3. The Cape Liampo, Eaſt- 
ward; 4. The Cape Verd, Weſtward. The Northern 
Cape, is on the Coaſt of Norway, and in Europe; the 
Cape Liampo, is on the Coaſt of China, and in Afa; 
the Cape Verd, and that of Good Hope, are in Africa; 
the firſt on the Coaſt of the Negroes, and between the 
Branches of the Niger ; and the laſt on the Coaſts of 
Cafrery. In the other Continent, or America, are 
Cape Charles, which is moſt Northern, and in Canada ; 
Cape Froward, the moſt Southern, and in the Magella- 
nick Land; Cape S. Auguſtin, the moſt Eaſtern, and 
in Braſil ; Cape Corientes, the moſt conſiderable of the 
Weſtern, and in New Spain. | 


Geography is very antient, at leaſt the ſpecial Part 
thereof is the e Writers ſcarce went beyond the 
Deſcription of Countries. 

It was a Cuſtom among the Romans, after they had 
conquered and ſubdued any Province, to have a Map, 
or painted Repreſentation thereof carried in Triump 
and expoſed to the View of the Spectators. 

Hiſtorians relate, that the Roman Senate, about a hun- 
dred Years before Chriſt, ſent Geographers into divers 
Parts, to make an accurate Survey, and Menſuration of 
the whole Globe ; but they ſcarce ever ſaw the twentieth 
Part thereof. CS. 

Before them, Neco, King of Egypt, ordered the Pbæ- 
nicians to make a Survey of the whole Coaſt of Africa, 


which they accompliſhed in three Years ; Darius pro- 


cured the Ethiopick Sea, and the Mouth of the Indus to 
be ſurvey*d ; and Pliny relates, that Alexander, in his 
= === into Aſia, took two Geographers, Diognetus 
and Beton, to meaſure, and deſcribe the Roads; and 
that from their Itineraries, the Writers of the following 
Ages took many Particulars. Indeed this may be ob- 


. ſerved, that whereas moſt other Arts are Sufferers by 


War, Geography and Fortification alone, are improved 
th 


The Art, however, muſt needs have been exceeding- 
ly defective; as a great Part of the Globe was then un- 
known ; particularly all America, the northern Parts of 
Europe and Afia, with the Terra Auſtralis, and Magella- 
nica; and as they were ignorant of the Earth's being ca- 
ane: of being ſail'd round, and of the Torrid Zone's 

ing habitable, 0c. 
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GEOMETRY. 


4 tet reales (formed of yn, Terra, 
Earth, and Aigen, metiri, to meaſure) is the 
Science or Doctrine of Extenſion, or extended Things, 
that is, of Lines, Surfaces, and Solids. 

Hence the Diviſion of Geometry, into four Parts, viz. 
Planimetry, Altimetry, Longimetry, and Stereometry. 


Note, That 2 is that Part of Geometry, which 
| conſiders Lines, and plain Figures, without any Conſi- 
deration of Heights or Depths ; but it is more parti- 
cularly reſtrain*d to the Menſuration of Planes, or Sur- 
faces; in Oppoſition to Stereometry,, or the Menſura- 
tion of Solids. This Art of meaſuring the Surfaces or 
Planes of Things; is performed with the Squares of 
long Meaſures, as ſquare Inches, ſquare Feet, ſquare 
Yards, ſquare Perches, &c. that is, by Squares whoſe 
Sides are an Inch, a Foot, a Yard, a Perch, &c. So 
that the Area, or Centre of any Surface is ſaid to be 
found, when we know how many ſuch ſquare Inches, 
Feet, Yards, Sc. it contains. 
' Altimetry, is the Art of taking or meaſuring Alti- 
tudes or Heights, whether acceſſible or inacceſſible. 
This Art makes the firſt Part of Geometry, including 
the Doctrine and Practice of meaſuring both per- 
5 Pans and oblique Lines, whether in Reſpect of 
eight or Depth. 

Longimetry, is the Art of meaſuring Lengths ; 
both acceſſible, as Roads, c. and inacceſſible, as 
Arms of the Sea. 

Stereometry teaches how to meaſure ſolid Bodies, i. e. 
to find the Solidity, or ſolid Content of Bodies; as 
Globes, Cylinders, Cubes, Veſſels, Ships, &c. 


GEOMETRY, again, is diſtinguiſhed into Theoretical, 
or Speculative, and Practical. 

The firſt contemplates the Properties of Continuity ; 
and demonſtrates the Truth of general Propoſitions, cal- 
led Theorems. . | 
Ihe ſecond applies thoſe Speculations and Theorems, 
to particular Uſes in the Solution of Problems. 

Speculative Geometry, again, may be divided into Ele- 
mentary and Sublime. Elementary or Common Geometry, 
is that employ'd in the Conſideration of right Lines, 
and plain Surfaces, and Solids generated therefrom. 
Higher or Sublime Geometry, is that employed in the Con- 
ſideration of Curve Lines, Conick Sections, and Bodies 
form'd thereof, | * ns 

ITI begin by the Speculative Geometry, and pals after- 
wards to the practical Part; but we mult obſerve pre- 
viouſly to it, that there are three Sorts 'of Principles 
from which all geometrical Propoſitions are deduced, viz. 
the Definition, Poſtulate, and Axiom. N al 

We call Definition, the Explication of the Name, or 
of the Thing, as when ſomebody ſays that he underſtands 
by the Name of Triangle, a Figure compoſed of three 
Lines. : | : 

A Peoftulate, is a clear, evident Propoſition, wherein 
it is affirmed or denied, that ſomething may or may not 
be done. | | os 
A Thing immediately deduced from the Conſideration 
of one ſingle Definition, if it expreſſes ſomething to a- 
gree, or diſagree to another, is called an Axiom. If it 
affirms, that ſomething may or may not be done, it is 

called a Peftulate. | 55 n 

Thus, e. gr. from the Geneſis of a Circle, it is evi- 
dent, that all right Lines drawn from the Centre to the 
Circumference, are equal, ſince they only repreſent one 
and the ſame Line, in à different Situation: This Pro- 


poſition therefore is eſteemed an Aiom. 

But ſince it is evident from the ſame Definition, that 
a Circle may be deſcribed with any Interval, and from 
any Point, this is accounted a Poſtulate. 

Axioms and Paſtulates, therefore, ſeem to have nearly 
the fame Relation to each other that Theorems and Pro- 
blems have. — 

An Axiom, however, is a ſelf evident Truth, or a 


. — — — * 


Propoſition, whoſe Truth every Perſon perceives at rf 
Sight: Thus, that the whole is grearer than its Part, is 
an Axiom, | 10 
Then of Propoſitions, ſome propoſe ſomething to be 
done, and are Problems; as to dei a Line, to make an 
Angle, to draw a Circle thro* three Points not in a 
right Line: Others conſider the Properties of Things 
already made, or done; and are called Theorems. Thus 
if a Triangle be compar'd with a Parallelogram, ſtanding 
on the ſame Baſe, and of the ſame Altitude, and part! 
from their immediate Definitions, and partly from other 
of their Properties already determin'd, it is inferred that 
the Parallelogram is double the Triangle, that Propoſi- 
tion is a Theorem. 3 40 


Note, That there are two Things to be chiefly regard- 
ed in every Theorem, viz. the Propoſition, and the 
Demonſtration : In the firſt is expreſſed what agrees to 
ſome certain Things under certain Conditions, and 
what does not. In the latter, the Reaſons are laid 
down, by which the Underſtanding comes to conceive, 
that it does, or does not agree thereto. 


Note alſo, That there are various Kinds of Theorems, as 
Untverſal, Particular, Negative, Local, Plane, Solid, 
Reciprocal. Univerſal Theorem, is that which extends 
to any Quantity, without Reſtriction, univerſally ; as 
this, that the Rectangle of the Sum, and Difference 
of any two Quantities, is equal to the Difference of their 
Squares. Particular Theorem, is that which extends 
only to a particular Quantity; as this, in an equilate- 

ral right lined Triangle, each of the Angles is 60 De- 

: 2 Negative Theorem, is that which expreſſes the 

lImpoſſibility of any Aſſertion; as, that the Sum of 
two biquadrate Numbers cannot make a ſquare Number. 
Local Theorem, is that which relates to a Surface; as, 
that Triangles of the ſame Baſe and Altitude are equal. 
Plane Theorem, is that which either relates to a recti- 
linear Surface, or to one terminated by the Circumfe- 

. rence of a Circle; as, that all Angles in the ſame Seg- 
ment of a Circle are equal. Solid Theorem, is that which 


- conſiders a Space terminated by a ſolid Line; that is, 


by any of the three conick Sections, 757 this, that 
if a right Line cut two. aſymptotick Parabola's, its two 
Parts terminated by them ſhall be equal, Reciprocal 
Theorem, is one whoſe Converſe is true; as, that if a 


Triangle has two equal Sides, it muſt bave two equal 


Angles : The Converſe of which is likewiſe true, 
that if it has two equal Angles, it muſt have two 


Others, beſides, are only laid down in order to clear 
the Way for ſome following Demonſtration ;. and prefix- 
ed cither to Theorems, in.order to render their Demon- 
ſtration leſs perplexed and intricate ; or to Problems, to 
make their Reſolution more eaſy and ſhort ; and theſe are 
called Lemmas. Thus to prove a Pyramid one Third of 
a Priſm, or Parallelepid, of the ſame Baſe and Height 
with it; the Demonſtration whereof in the ordinary Way 
is difficult and troubleſome :. This Lemma may be pre- 
miſed, which is proved in the Rules of Progreſſion, that 
the Sum of the Series of | the Squares, in Numbers in arith- 
metical Progreſſion, beginning from o, and going on 1, 4» 
9, 16, 25, 36, &c. is always ſubtriple of the Sum of 
as many Terms equal to the greateſt; or is always 
one Third of the greateſt Term multiplied by the Num- 
ber of Terms. Thus to, find the Inflection of a curve 
Line, this Lemma is firſt premiſed ; that the Tangent my 
be drawn to the given Curve, in a given Point. 

Laſtly, others neceſſarily follow from others, 
called Corollaries. 

Scholium, is a Note, Annotation, or Remark, occa- 
ſionally made on ſome Propoſition, whereby it is better 
explained, or its Uſe or Utility made more apparent. 


and are 


A Propoſition is ſaid to be the Converſe of 1 
when, after drawing a Concluſion from 2 
2 | 
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ſuppoſed, we proceed to ſuppoſe what had been firſt 
concluded, and to draw from it what had been ſuppoſed. 
Thus it is demonſtrated in Geometry, that if the two 
Sides of a Triangle, be equal, the two Angles oppoſite to 
thoſe Sides are equal alſo : The Converſe of the Propoſi- 
tion is, That if the two Angles of a Triangle be equal, the 
two Sides oppoſite to thoſe Angles are equal alſo. 


Note, That this Mark + ſignifies more; — ſignifies 
leis; = ſignifies Equality, 


From theſe general, and neceſſary Obſervations, T'll 
paſs to the ſpeculative Geometry, beginning by the Lines 
and Angles. | 

MacniTuDE, is all that whereby a Thing compared 
with another of the ſame Kind, is ſaid to be equal, or 
unequal to it; therefore it comprehends local Extenſion, 
Number, Motion and Time : But Geometers have a great 
Regard to the Local Extenſion, becauſe it facilitates the 
Menſuration of all others. 

Local Extenſion, or Quantity of Bigneſs, is a certain 
and definite Sort of Magnitude, viz. what is anſwered to 
a Perſon who aſks, how big is ſuch a Thing? and that 
Quantity is either conſidered in Length only. and is 
called Line; or in Length and Breath; and is called 
Super ficies; or laſtly, in Length, Breadth, and Depth, 
and is called Solid. | 

The Ends of a Line are called Points; and a Point in 
Geometry, according to Euclid, is a Quantity which has 
no Parts; or rather it is that which is conceived to have 
no Parts, though in fact, it has Parts. ; 

 Wolfius defines it, that which terminates itſelf on 
every ſide, or which has no Terms or Boundaries diſtinct 
from itſelf. 

There are two Kinds of Lines, viz. Right Lines, and 
Curve. 

A Right Line is that which is drawn equally between 
its two Extremities, as A B. fg. 1. For if the Point A 
moves towards B, by its Motion it deſcribes a Line ; and 
this, if the Point goes the neareſt Way towards B, will 
be a right, or ſtrait Line, whoſe Definition therefore 
ſhould be the neareſt or ſhorteſt Diſtance between any 
two Points, or a Line all whoſe Points tend the ſame 
'Way. 

* — is a Line whoſe ſeveral Points tend ſeveral 
1 or are poſited towards different Quarters, as C D, 
NA. 2. | | 

: Superficies likewiſe, is either plain, and is that which 
has no Inequality, but lies even between its boundary 
Lines, as the Superficies or Surface of a Table of Marble; 
or is Curve like that of a Globe. 

If two or ſeveral Lines are contained within the fame 


Terms, that which is right, is the ſhorteſt, as C B, fig. 3. 


And the Curves which contain the others, are bigger 
than thoſe they contain, as Cd B is greater than Ce B, 
which is only true when thoſe Curve Lines are incurvated 
in the ame Part; for if the Line contained is bent in 


ſeveral Parts, and forms ſeveral Windings, it may be 


bigger than that which contains it, as C FB is greater 
than CAB. | | 
I two Lines are every where equidiſtant from each 
other; and though infinitely produced would never ap- 
proach nearer, or recede farther from each other, they 
are called Parallel, as A B, and C D, fig. 4. 
The Aperture, or mutual Inclination of two Lines, 
which meet in one Point of Interſection, is called Angle, 
as BAC, fig. 5. and in the Point in which the Lines 


meet is called the Vertex of the Angle, as A; therefore 


every Angle is commonly expreſſed by three Letters, 
that of the Vertex being in the Middle. 


Note, However, that the antity of the Angle is not 
taken from the Length o 


the Angle D E F, fig. 6. is greater than the Angle 
6 Hl, ig? 


> the Angle G H I be put on the Angle D E E, marked 


with Points, it will be eaſily underſtood, that the 
Angle G HI is comprized in the Angle DEF, and 


tat the Lines which form the Angle DEF, are 
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Sides of the cutting Line; the one below the 


| the Lines which form the 
Angle, but from the Arch deſcribed from its Vertex, 
with any Radius at Pleaſure between its Legs. For 


though formed of leſſer Lines: For if 
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much mort diſtant from each other, than thoſe which 
form the Angle G HI. e 29 272 
Angles, made 7 Lines in the Superficies, are call'd 
Superficial ; and if that Superficies be Plane, they are 
call'd Plane Angles ; if Spherical, Spherical Angles. _ - 
A Plane Angle, if made of two right Lines, is call'd 
Rectilinear; ſuch are the Angles of fig. 5, 6, 7. if of 
curve, Curvilinear Angle; as LMN, fig. 8. if of a 
Right, and a Curve, it is call'd mixt, as GP Q, fig. 9. 
Every Angle is either right, obtuſe, or acute. "IF 
A Right Angle, is that formed by a Line falling per- 
pendicularly on another; or that which ſubtends an 
Arch of go Degrees; as the Angle B E A, fig. 10. The 
Meaſure of a right Angle, therefore, is a Quadrant of a 
Circle; and conſequently all right Angles are equal to 
each other. NA 
Therefore, when the right Line A E, fig. 10. placed 
on the right B E C inclines on neither Part, and then 
forms Angles every where equal; thoſe two Angles, 
AEB and AE C, are right; and the right Line AE, 
placed on the other, is call'd perpendicular. 5 
Angles which have one Side common, and are form- 
ed of the one and other Part of that Side, are call'd 
contiguous Angles; as fig. 10. AE B and BED; but 
if BE be produced in C, as AE is produced in D, the 
Angles BE A, and DE C, are call'd oppoſite Angles. 
An obtuſe Angle, is that greater than a right Angle, or 
whole Meaſure exceeds 9o?, as the Angle E D C, fig. 11. 
An acute Angle, is that which is leſs than a right 
Angle, or than 900; ſuch is, in the ſame Figure, E DB: 
We muſt obſerve, that there are obtuſe Angles, as well 
as acute ones, bigger than the others. : 
The Angles of any right-lined Figure made without it, 
by producing all the Sides ſeverally, are called external 
Angles ; and thoſe made by the Sides of any right-lined 
Figure within, internal. | 3 


Note, That all the external Angles of any Figure, taken 
together, are equal to four right Angles ; and the ex- 
ternal Angle of a Triangle, is equal to both the in- 
ternal and oppoſite ones. That the Sum of all the 
internal Angles of any right-lined Figure, is equal to 
twice as many right Angles as the Figure has Sides, 
excepting four. The external Angle is demonſtrated 
to be equal to the internal oppoſite one ; and the two 
internal oppoſite ones, are equal to two right ones. 


Alternate Angles, are the internal Angles made by a 
Line cutting two Parallels, and lying on the oppoſite 
rſt Pa- 

rallel, and the other above the ſecond, * 


Firſt TntoReEm. 


A right Line reſting on another right Line, makes 
again two right Angles, or equal to two Rights. 

For if AD, fig. 11. falls perpendicularly on the Line 
CDB, the Angles ADB, and ADC, will be right 
Angles, by the Definition 11 and 12; but if ED reſts 
obliquely on the ſame Line C DB, AD muſt be con- 
ceived the Perpendicular ; ſince, then, the Angles EDB 


acute, and E D C obtuſe, occupy the ſame Space as the 


two Rights ADB; and ADC will be equal to them, 


by the Axiom, where there is @ mutual Congruency, there 
is an Equality. 


Note, That Congruency is when Things compoſed toge- 
ther agree in ſuch a Manner, that the Extremities of 
the one fall on the Extremities of the other, and nei- 
ther exceed, nor are exceeded : As if a pedal Line, 
applied to another pedal Line, the laſt Points of one 
ſhould fall on the laſt Points of the other, and both 
form a Line, | 


CoROLLARIES, 


It will be demonſtrated in the ſame Manner, (if more 
than one right Line fall on the ſame right Line, at the 
ſame Point) that the Angles they form are, together, 
equal to two right ones; © 

Two right Lines, cutting mutually one another, as 
AED, and B EC, fig. 10. form, in the Point of In- 
terſection, four Angles equal to ſour right ones. 
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All the formed round one Point C, fig. 13. 
are equal to four right ones; for they are four right 
ones cut into ſeveral Parts. | 


Second THEOREM. 


The Angles, oppoſite at the Vertex, are equal. 

For the Angle B, fig. 12. is equal to the Angle C; 
which the better to demonſtrate, both muſt be joined 
with the intermediate Angle A; for the Angle B, and 
the Angle A, together, are equal to two right Angles, 
by the firſt Theorem. Likewiſe the Angle C, and the 
Angle A, are equal to two right Angles by the ſame 
firſt Theorem. Therefore the Angles C and A, taken 
together, are equal to the Angles B and A, taken to- 
gether ; and conſequently the common Angle A, being 
taken off, the Angles B and C will remain equal, by 
this Axiom, That if you take Equals off Equals, thoſe that 

remain will be Equals; which was to be demonſtrated. 


Third THEOREM. 


If the right Line OP cuts the two right Parallels N L, 
and MI, it will make the internal Angle equal to the 
external oppoſite on the ſame Part. 

For as the Lines LN and MI, fig. 12. are Parallel, 
they incline equally to the Line O P, towards the fame 
Parts by the ſixth Definition, and the 9 Axiom; there- 
fore the Angles B and F, or A and E, formed by the 
Inclination of the Lines LN, and I'M, to the Line OP, 


are equal. 
Fourth TREORENM. 


Alternate Angles are equal between themſelves, 

For the Angle B, fig. 12. is equal to the Angle C, 
oppoſite to it at the Vertex, by the ſecond Theorem. 
But the ſame Angle B is equal to the Angle F, by the 
third Theorem; therefore the Angle C is equal to the 
alternate Angle F, by the ſecond Axiom. 


Fifth Tazortm. 


- If a right Line cuts two Parallels, it makes the internal 
Angles equal to two Rights at the ſame Parts. | 
For the alternate Angles C and F, fig. 12. are 
— pots A. bf the fourth Theorem ; but the 
es C an in are to two Rights b 
the firſt — — eds, yard D fas — 
equal to two Rights, which was to be demonſtrated. 


ScBOLIUM. 


Converſe Propoſitions have Place in the three preceding 
Theorems; for if the two Lines LN and IM, fig. 12. 
with the third O P, render the external and internal 
Angles B and F, oppoſed on the ſame Part, equal; 
they'll incline equally to the Line O P, whence they'll 
be Parallel by the 9 Axiom. 

Likewiſe, from the alternate Angles C and F bein 
equal, it follows that the Lines LN and IM are Paral- 
tel ; for as the Angles B and C, oppoſite at the Vertex, 
are equal, and C is equal to F; the external Angle B 
will be equal to the internal Angle F; therefore by the 

receding Demonſtration, the Lines LN and IM will 

Parallel. 

Laſtly, if the internal Angles D and F be equal to two 
Rights, the Lines LN and IM will be Parallel likewiſe. 
For the Angles B and D repeated, are to two 


Rights, by the firſt Theorem: But the Angles D and F 


are alſo put equal ro two Rights; therefore the external 
and internal Angles B and F are equal between them, 
and conſequently the Lines LN and I M are Parallel. 

From Angles I'Il paſs to Triangles, Quadrilaters, Pen- 
tagons, Hexagons, and other Polygons. 

A Figure is a Space incloſed on all Sides, whence an 
Angle 1s not a Figure, becauſe not incloſed on all Sides. 
Hence likewiſe two right Lines do not form a Figure, 
becauſe they do not comprehend a Space, fince for that 
three Lines at leaſt are required. 


| Figures are either plane or ſolid, I'll ſpeak of the ſolid 
afterwards. 


Plane Figures are thoſe which conſiſt of Lines traced 
on ſome Superficies : Which Lines, if right, the Figure 


is called Rectilinear; if Curve, Curvilinear ; if Part 


curve and part right, mixt. 


. 


Thoſe Lines whereby the * is terminated, taken 
together, are called its Circumference or Circuit, or Pe. 
rimeter. Whence Figures which have an equal Ambit, 
are called of the ſame Name Iſaperimetral. | 

Of all Curvilinear, and mixt Figures, Geometers con. 
ſider in a more particular Manner, the Circle or Paction 
of the Circle. | | | 

Among the Re#ilinears the moſt ſimple is the Trian- 
gle; becauſe conſiſting only of three Lines, which form 
as many Angles. | 

A Triangle is divided either according to its Angles, 
or to its Sides, If according to its Angles it has either 
one of thoſe Angles right, and it is called Refangular, 
as ABC, fig. 14. or it has one of them obtuſe, and it 
is called Amblygonous, as DEF, fig. 15. or it has them 
all acute, and it is called Oxygonous, as G H I, or 
K LM, fig. 16. and 17. 

But if it be divided according to its Sides, and has 
three Sides unequal, it is called Scalenous, as ABC, 
fig. 14. if it has only two Sides equal, it is called 1/ſoſceles 
or Equicrural Triangle, as K LM, fig. 17. If it has all 
the Sides equal, it is ſaid to be Equilateral, as G HI, 

16. , 
zei, two Sides of a Triangle be taken, they may be cal- 
led Limbs or Legs, and then the third Side will be 
called the Baſe : Any Side may be taken for the Baſe : 
Though in a Rectangular, or Amblygonous Triangle, the 
greateſt Side, viz. that which is oppoſed to a right An- 
gle, or to an obtuſe, is commonly called the Baſe, or 
the Hypoteneuſe, where it is Queſtion of a rectangular 
Triangle: But in an Jſaſceles Triangle the unequal Side is 
the Baſe, | 

The Figure which follows next the Triangle is the 
Quadrilateral, which conſiſts of four right Lines, and as 
many Angles. | | | 

If the Quadrilateral has its oppoſite Sides Parallel, and 
equal to each other, it is called 2 — as ABCD, 
fig. 18. otherwiſe Trapezium, as EF GH, fig. 19. 

If the Parallelogram has four right Angles, it is called 
— Refangular, as IK LM, fig. 20. W A0 

If all the Sides of a Refangular be equal, it is called 
a Square, as C D E F, fig. 21. which ſome make a 
Species of Parallelogram, others not : But if there are 
but the oppoſite Sides equal, it is ſaid longer on the other 
Parts. : 

If all the Sides be equal, and the Angles unequal, it 
is call'd a Rhombus, or Lozenge, as GHIK, fig. 22. 

If both- the Sides and Angles be unequal, it is call'd 


a a Rhomboides;, as AB CD, fig. 23. 


A Parallelogram is marked with four Letters, placed 
at the four Angles, as AB CD, fig. 23. and likewiſe 
for Brevity Sake diametrically oppoſite, as B C and the 
Diameter, or diagonal Line, is that carried from an 
Angle of the Quadrilateral, to that oppoſite to it, 
as BC. | 

If thro? the Point I, taken in the Diagonal BC, fig. 24. 
the two right Lines K F, G H, are drawn Parallel to 
the Sides, the whole Parallelogram will be divided into 
four Parallelograms ; two of which, viz. E G, HF, are 
call'd Parallelograms, towards the Diameter, and the two 
others, A I, ID, Complements. 

If the Figure has more than four Angles, and more 
than four Sides, it is call'd a Pojygen ; if fix Sides, an 
Hexagon; if ſeven, a Heptagon. | 


Note, That in every Parallelogram the Sum of the 
Squares of the two Diagonals is equal to the Sum of 
the Squares of the four Sides. This Propoſition M. 
de Lagny takes to be one of the moſt important of all 
Geometry ; he even ranks it with the celebrated 47th 
of Euclid, and with that of the Similitude of Triangles; 
and adds, that the whole firſt Book of Euclid is only 
a particular Caſe hereof : For if the Porallelogram be 

_ rectangular, it follows that the two Diagonals are 

equal; and of Conſequence, the of a Diagonal, 
or which comes to the ſame — oy x — - 
Hypatheneuſe . of a right e, is eq 

Squares of the Sides. If the Parallelogram be not 
rectangular, and of Conſequence the two Diagonals 


be not equal, which is the moſt general Caſs ve 


Propofition becomes of vaſt Extent : It may ſerve, 
for Inſtance, in the whole Theory of compound Mo- 
tions, Sc. 

Fir# Tnrorem, 


In all Triangles, the outward Angle is equal to two 
oppor inward z and three Angles are equal to two 
Rights. 

2 the Triangle be ABC, bg, 24. whoſe Side BC 
muſt be produced in D: I fay, Firſt, That the external 
Angle ACD, is equal to the two oppoſite internals, 
A and B: Secondly, That the three Angles A and B, 
and ACB, are equal to two right Angles. 

Demonſtration of the firſ# Part. Let the Line CE be 
conducted Parallel to B A; and then the right Line 
AC will fall on the Parallels AB and CE; therefore the 
Angle A, or B A C will be equal to the alternate A CE: 
Likewiſe, the right B C will fall on the Parallels B A and 
CE, therefore the internal Angle B is equal to the ex- 
ternal E C D, and conſequently the two A, and B, are 
equal to the two ACE, and E C D, i. e. to the whole 
ACD. 

Demonſtration of the ſecond Part, The two Angles 
A and B, are equal to the Angle A CD. Therefore 
the common A CB being added, the three Angles A, 
and B, and ACB, are equal to the two A CD, and 
ACB; but ACD, and ACB, being repeated, are 
equal to two Rights: Therefore the three A, and B, 
and ACB, are equal to two Rights, according to this 
Axiom, That Things equal to the ſame Thing,. are alſo 
equal between themſelves, is 


Note, That Pythagoras is ſuppoſed the Author of this 
important Queſtion, which is the 32d of the firſt 
Bock of Euclid; and becauſe it is of a continual Uſe 
in Geometry, it muſt be very well learned ; though I 
have another Manner of demonſtrating it, which will 
appear eaſier to my Pupils ; and which is as follows. 
Let the Triangle be ABC, fig. 25. I ſay, 1. That 
the three Angles A, and C, and B, are equal to two 
right Angles ; but if the Line EF be drawn parallel 
to the Side C B, it is certain that the Angles c and , 
adjacent to the Angle A, joined together with that 
Angle A, are equal to two nght Angles; but the 
Angle c, is equal to the Angle C, and the Angle C 
to the alternate Angle B: Therefore, likewiſe, the 
Angles C and B, joined to the Angle A, are equal to 
two Rights, according to the Axiom, That if Equals 
be added to Equals, all will be equal, 
I fay, 2. That the external Angle d, is equal to 
the two internals A and C, oppoſite to it; for the 
external Angle d, and the internal B, taken together, 
are equal to two Rights: But the Angles A and C, 
together with the Angle B, are equal, likewiſe, to 
two right Angles, by the preceding Demonſtration; 
then the external Angle d, is equal to the two oppo- 
ſite internal A and C. : 


CoROLLARIES. 


Three Angles, of any Triangle, taken together, are 
equal to three Angles taken together of any other Tri- 
angle ; for they are every where equal to rwo Rights. 

Every Triangle muſt have two acute Angles ; for if 
it had but one, the two others would be either right, 
or obtuſe, which cannot be ſaid ; ſince three Angles of 
a Triangle are together equivalent but to two Rights. 

As often as two Angles in a Triangle, or ſeparate, or 
together, will be equal to two Angles, or ſeparate, or 
together in another Triangle, ſo often the third will be 
equal to the other third Angle. 


Second THEOREM. 


In all Triangles the greater Triangle, is that oppoſed 
to the greater Side, and Viciſſim. 
For the Angle E, fig. 26. oppoſed to the greater Side 
D F, is greater than the Angle D, or the Angle F ; but 
as the Magnitude of the Angle is taken from the Di- 
ſtention of the Lines it conſiſts of; and the more thoſe 
Lines are diſtended the greater is the Side; it is evident 
that the Angle E, oppoſite to the greater Side, is greater 
than any of the two others, D or F. 
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Likewiſe, for the ſame Reaſon the greater Side is | 
poſed to the greater Angle. | "ee 


COROLLARIES, 


In the equilateral Triangle G HI, the three Angles 
are equal between them, becauſe oppoſed to equal Sides. 
They are alſo all Acutes, for they cannot be all right, or 
all obtuſe, by what we have already obſerved. 

In the Iſoſceles Triangle, K ML, fig. 28. the Angles 
K and L, placed on the Baſe K L are equal, becauſe - 
oppoſed to equal Sides. | | 

The Perpendicular A B, fig. 29. is the ſhorteſt of all 
the Lines, which can be drawn from the Point A, to 
the Right B C: For as the Angle B is a right one, the 
Angle A C B muſt be acute: Therefore AB is leſs than 
any of the Lines A C. 


From a Point to a right Line there can't be drawn but 
one Perpendicular. . 


Third THEOREM. 2 

If one Side of two Triangles be equal to one, and tha 
other to the other; and the Angles contained in thoſe 
Sides be likewiſe equal, the Baſes and all the Triangles 
will be alſo equalized. 

For it we underſtand that the Triangle DE F muſt be 
put over the Triangle AB C, the Angle E will be con- 
gruous with the Angle A, equal to it, and the Sides 
E D and EF will agree with Ho equal Sides A B, and 
AC; fo that the three Points D, E, F, will fall on the 
three Points B, A, C; therefore the whole Baſe D F will 
fall on the whole Baſe BC, then there will be a Congruency 
between the Angles D and F, and F and C, and with 
all the Triangles; and therefore all will be equal, by 
the Axiom, That all Things which agree mutually arg 
equal, which was to be demonſtrated, | 


CoOROLLARIES, 


For the fame Reaſon, viz. from the Congruency of two 
Triangles, if they ſhould have all their 24 
equal, they*ll have, likewiſe, all the Angles equal, which 
are GTG to equal Sides, and all will be equal. 

Likewiſe if in a Triangle, two Angles taken ſeparate. 
ly, were equal to two Angles of another Triangle, taken 
alſo ſeparately, and one Side was equal to the other Side, 
all the reſt would be equal; becauſe if a Triangle be 
impoſed on another Triangle, they*ll agree mutually. 


Fourth THOR ERM. 


In all Triangles, any two Sides are greater than the 
__ This Propoſition is like the Axiom of Archi- 
medes. 

For, as we have already obſerved, a right Line is the 
ſhorteſt of all the Lines drawn from one Point to the 
other Point: And as when one Side of the Triangle is 
conducted, in a dire& Line, 'from one Point to the 
other, the two other Sides deviate from the ſtrait Way; 
any two Sides of the Triangle muſt be greater than th 


third, 
Fifth TazoREM. | 


The oppoſite Sides of Parallelograms are equal, and 
likewiſe the Angles, and the Parts made by the Diameter. 
Becauſe AB, and CD, fig. 23. are parallel; and the 
right Line BC falls on them, which is the Diameter, 


or diagonal Line of the Parallelogram A BCD, the al- 


ternate Angles AB C, and B CD, will be 2 Like- 
wiſe, becauſe AC and BD are E and the right 
Line B C falls on them; the alternate Angles A CB, 
and CBD will be equal: Therefore the whole Angle 
A CD, is equal to the whole Angle A BD. 

In the ſame Manner I'll ſhew the Angles A and D, 
to be equal between them, 

But becauſe the Triangles ABC, and CD B, have a 
common Side B C, and the Angles adjacent to that Side 
are equal, the Side A C will be likewiſe equal to that 
BD, as AB to CD; and likewiſe thoſe Triangles will 
be equal. | 

CoOROLLARIES, 


The Complements A 1, ID, fig. 12. are alſo equal 
between themſelves ; for the two great Triangles CB — 
13 * - | 


: 
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and CBD, are equal to the preſent Theorem: There- 
fore, if from them are drawn the equal Triangles CI H, 
CIF, and IBG, the reſiduous Spaces AI, I D, which 
are the Complements of the Parallelogram, will be 


Between the Parallels A B, C D, fig. 4. the Lines A C 
and B D, equally inclined towards them, are equal. 
The ſame Thing may be faid of the Lines I L and K M, 

fg. 9. placed between IK, and L M, and perpendicular 
to them. For a Parallelogram is formed on either Way, 
whoſe oppoſite Sides are equal. 


Sixth THEOREM. 


Parallelograms, placed on the fame Baſe, and between 
the ſame Parallels, are equal. | 

Let the Parallelograms be A E and AD, fig. 30. 
placed on the ſame Baſe A B, and between the Parallels 
AB and CD; I ſay that they are equal, for in the 
Triangles A CF and BED, the Side AC is equal to 
the Side BE. By the preceding Theorem likewiſe the 
Lines CE and F D, being equal to the ſame A B, by 
the ſame Theorem; if to both be added the common 
Part E F, the whole Side CF will be equal to the Side 
E D, in the aforeſaid Triangles ; but becauſe of the Pa- 
rallels AC and BE, the internal and external Angles 
ACF, and BED are equal; therefore the Triangles 
ACF and BED are equal : Therefore if the common 
Part GE F be taken off, both the Parallelograms C B 
and A D, will be equal ; which was to be demonſtrated. 


CoROLLARIES. 


The ſame Demonſtration may be eaſily applied to 
Parallelograms placed on equal Baſes, and between the 
ſame Parallels. | 

Triangles likewiſe, placed on the ſame or equal Baſes, 
and between the ſame Parallels are equal : For the Tri- 
angle A C B, fig. 30. is half of the Parallelogram 
AB CE, as the Triangle AFB is half of the Parallelo- 
gram ABF D; and thoſe Parallelograms A E, AD, 
are equal by the preſent Theorem ; and therefore the 
Triangles are alſo equal by this Axiom, which are Halves 
of the ſame Thing, are equal between themſelves. 


Scventh THEOREM. 


All Polygons may be divided into ſo many Triangles 
as it has Sides: For if within the Heptagon BCD F 
G H, fig. 30. the Point A be taken, from which Lines 
are conceived drawn to every Angle AB, AC, AD, 
c. it is manifeſt that there will be as many Triangles, 
as there are Angles in the Polygon. | 


COROLLARIES. 


All the Angles together of any regular rectilinear 
Figure, adequate twice as many right Angles, taking 
off four, as the Figure has Sides. 

Let right Lines" be drawn from the Point A, within 
the ſame Figure, to all its Angles, which may cut it into 
ſo many Triangles as it has Sides ; and becauſe the An- 
gles of every Triangle are equal to two Rights, the 
Angles of all together are twice equivalent to ſo many 
Rights as there are Sides; but the Angles placed round 
the Point A, are equal to four Rights: Therefore if you 
take off from alt the Triangles, the Angles round the 
Point A, the remaining Angles placed at the Circum- 
ference of the Figure, adequate twice ſo many right An- 
gles, taking off tour, as the Figure has Sides. | 

Therefore, if we want to know to how many right 
- Angles, the Angles of a regular rectilinear Figure are 
equivalent, we muſt take 4 off the Product, the right 
Avgles will remain, which are adequated by the internal 
Angles of the Figure. Thus a Chiliagon, or a Figure of 
1000 Sides, has 1996 Angles equal to right Angles, 

From the Triangle I'll paſs to the Circle. 


DEFINITIONS. 


AC1ncLx, is a plane Figure, comprehended under one 
ſingle Line, which returns into itſelf, having a Point in 
the Middle, from which all the Lines drawn to the Cir- 

cumference are equal. Properly ſpeaking, it is the Space 
included within the Circumference, or Periphery, that is 
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never come within the Circumference. 


the Circle; though in the popular Uſe of the Word, 
Circle is frequently uſed for the Periphery alone. 

This Circumference, or Periphery, is the Line termi- 
nating, the Circle, which Mathematicians divide into 
360 Parts, which Parts are commonly call'd Degrees: 
Therefore, a Semi-circumference is divided into 180 
Parts ; and a Quarter of a Circle into go, Each Degree 
is divided into 60 Minutes, each Minute into 60 Second;, 
each Second into 60 Thirds, &c. Mathematicians have 
choſen theſe Diviſions as the moſt commodious. 

The Center of the Circle, is the Point from which all 


Lines are carried equal to the Circumference, as the 


Point A, fig. 32. 

The Diameter, is a right Line paſſing through the 
Center of the Circle, and terminated on each Side 
the Circumference thereof: Such is the Line BC in 
the ſame Fig. 

The Radius, or Semidiameter, is a right Line drawn 
from the Center to the Circumference; as AF, and 
AE, in the ſame Fig. 

The Semicircle, is a Figure comprehended between the 
Diameter of the Circle, and half its Circumference : 
Such is BGFC in the ſame Fig. 

The Chord, is a right Line; terminated at each Ex- 
treme in the Circu:nference of the Circle, without paſſing 
through the Center; dividing the Circle into two equal 
Parts, call'd Segments; as the right Line DE, in the 
ſame Fig, 

The Arch, is a Part of the Circumference of the Cir- 
cle, leſs than a half, or Semicircle ; as the right Line 
DE, in the fame Fig. 


Note, That each Arch is the Meaſure of an Angle, com- 
prehended in the Center of the Circle, by two Radii 
drawn to the Extremes of the Arch. Thus the Arch 
DLE is the Meaſure of the Angle DAE, in the 
ſame Fig. and as in the Center of every Circle there 
may be formed four right Angles, which ſhould di- 
vide the whole Circumference of 360 Degrees into 
four Arches of go Degrees each; each right Angle 
muſt be of go Degrees, as BAF, or FAC in the 
ſame Fig. Therefore, as we have already obſerved, 
all the right Angles are equal between themſelves, 
becauſe each conſiſting of go Degrees; conſequently 
obtuſe Angles contain more than go Deg. as G AC, 
in the ſame Fig. but the acute Angles contain leſs than 
go Degrees, and are not always equal between them- 
ſelves, as FAG, GAB, BAD, DAE, EAC, 
in the ſame Fig. beſides, as often ſeveral Angles take 
up the fame Number of Degrees of their Circum- 
ference, they are as often equal between themſelves, 


The TANGENT, 1s a right Line which touches the 
Circle, that is, meets in ſuch a Manner as that though 
infinitely produced, it would never cut the ſame, that is, 
Such is the Line 
H C, fig. 35. which touches the Circle in the Point C, 
and is call'd the Tangent of the Arch BC, or of the 
Angle BA C, meaſured by that Arch. Such is likewiſe 
the Line LF, called the Tangent of the Arch B F, fig. 43. 
or of the Angle CA F, fig. 42. and ſuch is the Line 
EB F, fig. 33. 

The Line Secant of ſome Arch is a right Line drawn 
from the Center carried through the other Extremity of 
the ſame Arch, and terminated by the Tangent : As the 
Line A BH, fig. 45. C B is the Secant of the Arch, or 
of the Angle CAB; as likewiſe, the Line ABL is the 
Secant of the Arch BF, or of the Angle BAF. 

The right Sine of an Arch is a right Line drawn from 
one Extremity of the Arch, perpendicularly upon the 
Radius drawn from the other r z or the Sine 1s 
half the Chord, of twice the Arch; as the Line BJ, is 
the right Sine of the Arch B C, in the ſame Fig. Hence 
the Sine of a right Angle is the Radius itſelf, its being 
half the Chord of a Semicircle : It is called the whole 
Sine, viz. the greateſt of all. 25 

The Sine BG, is call'd the Sine-Complement, or Co- 
Sine, of the Arch BC; becauſe the Arch B F, is the 
Complement of the Arch BC, to a Quadrant; for CB F, 
is a Quadrant of a Circle in the fame Fig. 

The verſed. Sine, is Part of the whole Sine, or du, 
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dus intercepted between the right Line and the Arch; 
as ICS is the Sine towards the Arch B C, becauſe it is 
Part of the Semidiameter A C, intercepted between the 
Arch B CK, the double of the Arch BC, at its ſub- 
tended BI K, in the ſame Fig. 


Note, That the Sines of obtuſe Angles, are the ſame 
with thoſe of their Complements to two right Angles z 
and that all Sines of ſimilar Arches have the ſame 
Ratio to their Radu. 


The SEGMENT of a Circle, is a Part of the Circle 
comprehended between an Arch and the Chord thereof. 
Or it is a Part of a Circle comprehended between a right 
Line leſs than a Semicircle, and a Part of the Circum- 
ference, as DLE, fig. 32. is the leſſer Segment; and 
DFE the preater Segment. 
The Angle of a Segment, is that made by the Tan- 
gent, and the Chord carried through the Point of Con- 
tact; ſuch are the Angles E BC, of the leſſer Segment, 
and FBC, of the greater Segment, fig.-32. where it 
muſt be obſerved, that the Segment C AB, is call'd al- 
ternate, with regard to the Angle of the Segment CBE, 
as the Segment CL B is call'd alternate, with regard to 
the Angle of the Segment FBC. | | 
Angle in the Segment, is that contained within two 
right Lines, carried from the Extremities of the Chord 
to ſome Point of the Arch; as the Angle BAC, on 
the Segment BA C, fig. 33. This Angle is calPd alſo 
Angle to the Circumference. 

Angle at the Periphery, is an Angle whoſe Vertex and 
Legs do all terminate in the Periphery of a Circle; 
ſuch is the Angle BDC, fig. 33. 

The SecToR of à Circle, is that Part of the Circle, 
comprehended between two Radii and the Arch; ſuch 
is BCD, comprehended under the Radii B D, and D C, 
and under the Arch BL C. 

Similar SEGMENTS, are thoſe which contain equal An- 
gles : Thus the Segments of the greater and leſſer Circle 
will be ſimilar, if they contain equal Angles ; as the 
Arch e fg in the leſſer Circle, and B CD in the greater, 
are ſimilar, becauſe they contain the equal Angles e A g, 
and BAD, fig. 34. | 


Equal C1RCLes, are thoſe whoſe Diameters and Radii 
are equal. 


Firſt THEOREM. 


A Diameter, perpendicular to the Chord cut in two, 
viz. BD, fig. 36. 1s divided into two by the Diameter 
AFC; for the Sides BF, and FD, being equal, by 
the Definition of the Circle, the Triangle BF D is Iſo- 
ſceles; therefore the Angles in B and D are always equal 
to the Baſe BD; but in the Triangles BCF, D CF, 
the Angle to C are right, becauſe of the Perpendicular 
FC, which is alſo the Side common to both: There- 
fore thoſe Triangles are entirely equal; and conſequent- 
ly the Side. BC is equal to the Side C D, which was 
to be demonſtrated. | 


CoOROLLARIES, 


For the ſame Reaſon it will be demonſtrated, that the 
right Line which cuts perpendicularly the Chord in two, 
is the Diameter of the Circle, or paſſes through the 
Center; and the Right which paſſes through the Center, 
and divides the Chord in two, is perpendicular to it.. 

The Rights, without the Center, do not divide them- 
ſelves mutually. 


Second THEOREM. 


If through the laſt Term B of the Diameter be carried 
DB, fig. 37. perpendicular to the ſaid Diameter, it will 
touch the Circle in that ſole Point. | 
For any other Point of that Perpendicular, v. gr. the 
Point D will be out of the Circle: And if the Line AD 
be conceived drawn from the Center A to the Point D, 
there will be in the rectangular Triangle the Angle ABD 
greater than the reſt, to which the greater Side is op- 
polite, and which therefore is greater than the Radius 
AB: And thus the Point D falls out of the Circle; 
which was to be demonſtrated, 3 
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00 CoROLLARV. 1 : 


No right Line can be drawn between the Tangent, 
and the Circumference, through the Point of the Con- 
tact B, in the ſame Fig. without its cutting the Circle. 
For let it be, if it be poſſible, B C, becauſe the Angle 
ABD is a right Angle, A B C vill be acute: Therefore 
the drawn Perpendicular A D, will be lefs than the Ra- 
dius A B, which is oppoſed to the right Angle; conſe- 
quently the Point d falls within the Circle: N 


Third THEOREM, 


The Angle at the Center is twice the Angle at the 
Circumference, if they are both fixed to the ſame Arch. 

Three Caſes may be conſidered in this Definition: 
The firft, when one Side of the Angle on the Circumfe- 
rence falls from one Side of the Angle at the Centre, 
The ſecond, when the Sides of the Angles at the Circum- 
ference, include the Angles at the Center. The third; 
when the Sides of the Angle at the Circumference, and 
the Angles at the Center cut one another. | 

Let then the Angles ABC, and ADC, in the firſt 
Caſe, fig. 38. be fixed to the ſame Arch; I ſay that the 
Angle A B C in the Center is double the Angle D in the 
Penphery. For the Angle ABC is external with re- 
gard to the Triangle C DB. Therefore it is equal to 
two internal D and C; but theſe Angles D and C are 
equal, when oppoſed to the Radii, or equal Sides, B C 
and BD: Therefore the Angle ABC is double the 
Angle D. | 

Likewiſe in the ſecond Caſe, fig. 39. the Angle A B C- 
is double the Angle ADC: For if the Line DB E be 
drawn paſling through the Center B, the Angle ABE 
is double the Angle A D E, and the Angle E B C double 


the Angle E DC, by the preceding Demonſtration ; 


therefore the whole Angle ABC is double the whole 
Angle ADC. | fe lgf 1, 

Laſtly, in the third Caſe, fig. 40. the Angle AB C, 
is double the Angle ADC; for, if the Line DBE be 
drawn, the whole Angle CBE, by the preceding De- 
monſtrations, is double the Angle CD E. Likewiſe, 
the Angle AB E is double the Angle ADE: Theſe 
then being taken off, the Angle A 5B C remaining, will 
be double the remaining AD C; which was to be de- 
monſtrated. | 


SCHOLIUM. 


We have ſaid in the 8th Definition, that the juſt Mea- 
ſure of the Angle placed in the Center, is the Arch com- 
prehended between two Radii. When then we ſay that 
the Meaſure of any Angle, v. gr. ADC, fig. 38, 39. 
is this, or that Arch, we under ſtand that Angle to bi 
equal to the Angle placed in the Center ; whereof th 
or that Arch is the Meaſure, Whence we make the 
following Deductions. 1 


CoROLLARIES. 


The Angle of the Center A B F, fig. 38, 39. fixed 
to the Arch AF, is equal to half the Arch AC, to 
which the Angle ADC is fixed at the Circumference: 
For the Angle in the Center A B C, is double the one 
and the other; and the whole Arch A C, being the 
Meaſure thereof, the Arch A F, i. e. half A C, will be 
the Meaſure of the Angle A BF, and conſequently of 
the Angle ADC, at the Circumference. | 

The Angles in the ſame Segment ADC, AdC are 
equal between themſelves ; every one being equal to half 
the Angle A BC, placed at the Center, or have the Tame 
Meaſure, according to the preceding Corollary, viz. half 
the Arch A C, to which they are fixed. 4p 

The Angle ADB, fig. 41. in the Semicircle, is a 
Right Angle ; for its Meaſure is a Quadrant, or half of 
the Circumference A E B, to which it is fixed, For the 
ſame Reaſon, the Angle A&D in the leſſer Segment, 
will be obtuſe, and the Angle A BD in the greater Seg- 
ment, acute ; for that is fixed to the greater Arch, and 
this to the leſſer. Therefore the Meaſure of that will be 
an Arch greater than half the Circumference, and the 
Meaſure of this a leſſer, l 

The oppoſite Angles D and A, or J and E, n. 


— 
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to the quadrilateral. Circle I D E, fig. 42. are equal, for 
the two Arches to which are fixed the two oppoſite An- 
es, take up the whole Circumference, which is the Mea- 


ure of two right Angles. 
Fourth TRBORENM. 


The Angle of the _—_— form'd by the Tangent 
of the Circle, and the Chord carried through the Point 
of the Contact, is equal to the Angle form'd in the al- 
ternate Segment. | 

For let the Tangent F A G, fig. 42. and the Chord 
AD be drawn, I ſay that the Angle F A D, is equal to 
the Angle AED, in the alternate Segment; and the 
Angle G A D equal to the Angle AID, likewiſe in 
the ſame Segment; carried to the Diameter A C B, the 
Angle FAB will be a right Angle. But the Angle 
ADB in the Semicircle, is a right Angle; therefore in 
the rectangular Triangle A D B, the two Angles D A B, 
DBA, are equal to a right one. But the ſame Angle 
DAB, with the Angle DAF, forms a right Angle; 
therefore the Angles DAF, and ABD, or AED in 
the ſame Segment, even an alternate one, are equal. 

I fay, that the Angles G AD, and AID, are equal; 
for in the Quadrilateral AIDE, the oppoſite Angles 
T and E, are equal to two rights. But the Angle E is 
equal to the Angle F A D, by the preceding Demon- 
ſtration, then the Angle I, will be equal to the Angle 
DAG. | 


CoOROLLARIES. 


The Meaſure of the Angle of the leſſer Segment F A 
D, is half the Arch A I D, ſubtended by the Chord 
A D, like the Meaſure of the Angle D A G, of the 
greater Segment, is half of the Arch AED. The two 
Tangents F B, E D, fig. 43. are equal. For the Chord 
BD joining the Points of the Contact, being drawn, the 
Angles FBD, FDB, are made The Meaſure 
of both being the ſame, viz. half the Arch ſubtended by 
the Chord. Therefore an Iſoſceles Triangle is formed. 


Fifth THEOREM. 37 


All Polygons, circumſcribed by a Circle, are equal to 
a rectangular Triangle, one Leg whereof is equal to the 
Radius of the Circle, and the other to the whole Periphery 
of the Polygon. 949 H 

For in the indefinite right Line A A, fig. 45. let the 
Baſes, A B, BD, Sc. be taken, equal to the Baſes into 
which the Polygon is divided, fig. 46. then in the Point 
A, fig. 45. muſt be drawn the Perpendicular A C, equal 
to the Radius Cg, fig. 45. i. e. equal to the Altitude of 
the Triangles contain'd in the Polygon ; and let CP be 
parallel to the Baſe A A, that all the perpendicular Lines, 
cg, c b, &c. fig. 46. may be equal to one another, as 
well as to the Radius cg, fig. 45. 

It is manifeſt that the white Triangles A c B, B c D, 
&c. fig. 45. are equal to the Triangles @ c 5, þ c d, &c. 
fig. 46. into which the Polygon is divided. But to 
thoſe white Triangles, are equal thoſe mark'd with black 
Lines, fig. 48. e. gr. the white Triangle A g c, is equal 
to the black Triangle A Cc; and the white Triangle 
Bcg, to the black Triangle Bu c, &c. therefore the 
whole Parallclogram A P, is double the white Tri- 


angles. 
But the ſame Parallelogram AP, is double the Trian- 


gle AAC; therefore the rectangular Triangle A A C, 
the one Leg whereof A A, is equal to the Periphery of 
the Polygon, and the other A C, equal to the Radius 
c g; that rectangular Triangle A A C, fays I, is equal 
to the white Triangles 45, and conſequently to the whole 
Polygon 44. h 

Sixth THEOREM. 


All ordinate, or regular Polygons, (formed of the 
equal Chords of a Circle) drawn in a Circle, are equal to 
the rectangular Triangle, one Leg whereof is equal to 
the Periphery of the Polygon, the other to the Perpen- 
dicular cg, fig. 46. carried from the Center c, to either 
Side of the Polygon, à 6. 

The Demonſtration is the ſame as that of the prece- 
ding Theorem. 
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COROLLARY. 


As a Polygon of almoſt infinite Sides, can be circum- 
ſcribed or inſcribed by a Circle; it follows hence, that, 
their Perimeters can attain in infinitum, the Circumfe- 
rence of the Circle, tho* the Perimeter be always greater 
than the Circumference of the circumſcribed Circle, and 
leſſer than that of the inſcribed. 

But the Polygon circumſcribed by a Circle, is equal 
to a rectangular Triangle, one Leg whereof is the Ra- 
dius of the Circle, and the other the Perimeter of the 
Polygon; for a Polygon formed within a Circle, is equal- 
ly equal to a rectangular Triangle, one Leg whereof is 
the Perimeter of the Polygon, and the other a Perpendi- 
cular drawn from the Center of the Circle to any Side of 
the Polygon. Therefore the Circle will be, likewiſe, 
equal to a rectangular Triangle, one Leg whereof is e- 
qual to the Radius, and the other to the Circumference 
of the Circle; as demonſtrated by Archimedes, in his 
ſmall Book of the Dimenſion of the Circle. 


 SCHOLIUM. 


Though the Perimeter of a Polygon, either drawn 
round a Circle, or within a Circle, may attain in infn;j- 
tum, to the Magnitude of the Circumference of the ſame 
Circle, it notwithſtanding never becomes equal to it. 
Whence, by that Method, we can never have a Line 
equal to the Circumference of a Circle; in which conſiſts 
the Difficulty of the QuAbRATURE or THE Cigcit, 
for if we could find that Line, we could form a rectan- 
gular Triangle, equal to the Circle ; and a Parallelogram 
equal to that Friangle; and a Quadrate equal to that 
Parallelogram. As Pl ſhew by the Problems relating to 


this Subject. 
Of the SOLIDS. 
DEFINITIONS, 


Soli, is a Magnitude, endued with three Dimen- 
ſions, or extended in Length, Breadth, and Depth. 
Hence, as all Bodies have theſe three Dimenſions, and 
nothing but Bodies ; Solid and Body, are frequently uſed 
indiſcriminately. | 
The Extremity of the Solid, is the Superficies; that 
of the Superficies, a Line; and that of a Line, a Point. 
As a Plane Angle conſiſts of right Lines drawn on 
a Plane Superficies, likewiſe a Solid Angle conſiſts of ſe- 
veral Plane Angles, but which are' not placed on the 


ſame Plane. 


Therefore a Solid Angle is rectilinear, and is form'd 
by three or more plane Angles BO A, COA, Sc. or 
DOE, EOF, fig. 47. not placed in the ſame Plane, 
but meeting in the Point O. 

A Priſm is an oblong Solid, contain'd under more than 
four Planes, and whoſe two Baſes ABC, and OE F, or 
GH, and K L, are equal, parallel, and alike ſituated ; 
and the reſt Parallelograms, 

The Priſm is generated by the Motion of a rectilinear 
Figure, deſcending always parallel to itſelf, along a right 
e. . | 
If the Deſcribent be a Triangle, the Body is ſaid to 
= a triangular Priſm ; if a Square, a quadrangular One, 

2 

From the Geneſis of the Priſm, it is evident it has two 
equal, and oppoſite Baſes; that it is terminated by as 
many Parallelograms, as the Baſe conſiſts of Sides; 


and that all the Sections of a Priſm parallel to its Bale, 


are equal. 

A Parallelepiped is one of the regular Solids, compre- 
hended under ſix Parallelograms, the oppoſite ones 
whereof are ſimilar, parallel, and equal; as K OLPG 
HI, fig. 49. Therefore all Parallelepipeds are Priſms, 
but all Priſms are not Parallelepipeds. 

If a regular Solid conſiſts of ſix Squares and equal Faces, 
or Sides, and its Angles all right, and therefore equal, 
it is a Cube. Whence all Cubes are Parallelepipeds, but 
all Parallelepipeds are not Cubes. | 


Note, The Method has not been found yet in Geometry, 
of forming a Cube, double another Cube; or the Du- 
plication of the Cube has not been yet gromeriony 


effected. In this conſiſted the Difficulty which per- 
plexed the Delians, when the Oracle promiſed them, 
and the other Greeks, the End of their Calamities, if 
they could double the Altar they had ih Delos, which 
was a Cube; for ignorant of the Rules of Proportion, 
by doubling each Side of the Altar, inſtead of double 
made it an Octuple. As if one was to join to a Dice, 
which is cubical, another Dice equal to it, it would 
form a Parallelepiped, whoſe Length would be double 
its Height and Breadth. If two other Dices were ad- 
ded to the firſt, ſo as to form together a ſquare Figure, 
there would reſult hence a Parallelepiped, whoſe 
Length would be equal to its Breadth; but both 
Heights will become double. Laſtly, if to thoſe four 
Dices be added four others equal to them, there will 
ariſe a cubical Figure octuple the other, becauſe 
every Side of that Figure will be double the Sides of 
the firſt Dice. 7 5” os | 
iety, Deputies were ſent from Delos to 
Plato (according to Plutarch, Lib. de gen. Socrat.) who 
was then perhaps on his Voyage towards Caria, to aſk 
him, he being well vers'd in Geometry, the Explication 
of the Oracle. Plato anſwer d the Greeks, that the Gods 
gam'd them for neglecting the Sciences, inſulted to 
their Ignorance, and commanded them thereby tacit- 
ly to apply themſelves to Geometry : That there was 
dut one Manner of doubling a Cube, which was, 
to two Lines given, find two mean Proportionals, be- 
© tween the Side of the Cube, and double that Side; 
Which has not been found yet in Geometry ; though 


the Sicur De Comiers, has publiſhed an elegant Be- 


monſtration of the ſame Problem, by Means of a 
— Compaſs with three Legs: But this Method is me- 
chanical, as well as all the others found before. 


The Pyramid, ABCo, or DE Fe, fig. 47. is a 
Solid ſtanding on a fquare, triangular, or polygonal Ba- 
ſis, and terminating at Top in a Point; or a Body whoſe 
Baſe is a regular rectilinear Figure, and whoſe Sides are 
plain Triangles ; their ſeveral Vertices meeting together 
in one Point. ; | 

Euclid defines it a ſolid Figure, conſiſting of ſeveral 

Triangles, whoſe Baſes are all in the ſame Plane, and 
have one common Vertex. 
Therefore the Plane A BC, is called the Bafis of the 
Pyramid ;, and may be either a Triangle, or a ran- 
gle, or any other Figure, from each Side whereof Trian- 
gles are rais'd to the Point O, which is called the Vertex; 
from whence the Perpendicular O I falling, it meaſures 
the Height of the Pyramid. 

If without the Plane of ſome Circle CF, fig. 51. 
from which the indefinite right Line O F be drawn, 
touching the Circle in F; which, the Point O re- 
maining fix d, may be turn'd round the Periphery of 
the Circle, till it returns to the Place O F, whence it be- 

to move: The Superficies, deſcrib'd by the right 
Line F, will be conical ; and the Body contain'd in that 
Superficies, and the Circle, call'd a Cone. O is the Ver- 
tex of the Cone; the Circle CF its Baſis; the right Line 
O I, drawn from the Vertex to the Baſe, its Axis; and 
the right Line drawn from the Vertex to the Circumfe- 
rence of the Baſis, the Side of the Cone. 


Note, That a Cone may be cut in five different Manners, 


1. By a Plane through the Vertex AGB, fig. 55. and 
the Triangle AGB is made. 2. By a Plane, 

jel to the Baſe, and a Circle is form'd. 3. By the 
Plane F S F, parallel to the Side of the Cone A G, 

and this Section is called Parabola. 4. By the Plane 
K LR, which paſſes through the Vertex of the Cone, 
. without the Superficies thereof, that is neither cutting, 
nor touching it; and the Cone being again cut by an- 


other, parallel to the former; and this Section is og | 


| led Ellipfhs. 5. By the Plane E QD, which cut the 
Cone 21 how through the Vertex; and another 
plane Parallel to the former Plane; then the Section 


made in the Superficies thereof is called an Hyperbols. 
But when Geometers mention Conick Sections, none 
muſt be underſtood but the three laſt, viz. the Para- 
dels, Elipfs, and pee | 
ASS: Es 
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The Names of theſe Sections detive from the parti- 
perties of each of them. * 
For the Parabola is thus called, becauſe the Squares 
of the Ordinates are equal to the Rectangles under the 
Part of the Diameter in between the Vertex 
of the Parabola, and contain d under the Parameter of 
the ſaid Diameter. Thus in the Parabola, D A Rr, 
fig. 56. if the ſeveral Sides OR, or, be and 
each of them be cut in two by the right Line A Oo, 
they will be called ordinate to that Line A Oo, which 
is one of tne Diameters of the Parabola. And the 
Diameter, which, with its Ordinates, form right 
Angles, as the Line AO o, is called the Axis of 
On. 5 
ore the Square O T, or 0, of the Ordinate 
OR, or or, in the Parabola, is always I 
Rectangle O P, or O P, formed under the Part of the 
Diameter O A, or O A, intercepted between the Or- 
dinate O R, or 0 r, and the Vertex A, and under the 
right A P, called the Parameter of that Diameter. 
he Parameter of the Diameter A O oe, viz. that 
which is the Axis of the Parabola, is the le of 
the Line A F, or of the Diſtance of the Focus from 
the Vertex of the Parabola A. The Parameter is 


x found, if it be contrived, in that Part of the Axis A O, 


intercepted between the Vertex A, aad the Ordinate, 
to the Ordinate OR; the ſame as OR to the Pa- 


_ rameter, 


But omitting theſe which belong to the moſt ab- 
ſtruſe Geometry, our Pupils muſt only remember, that 


a Parabela is defin'd a Figure ariſing from the Sec- 
tion of a Cone, when cut by a Plane, el to 
one of its Sides. From the ſame Point of a Cone, 


therefore only one Parabola can be drawn; all the o- 
ther Sections within thoſe Parallels being Ellipſes, and 


all without Hyperbola's. Wolfius defines the Parabola 
to be a Curve wherein à x = y*, that is, the Square of 


the Semi- ordinate, is equal to the 
Aſciſſe, and a given right Line, called the Parame- 
ter of the Axis, or Lacus Rectum. Hence a Parabola 
is a Curve of the firſt Order; and as as the Abſciſſes 


| Increaſe, the Semi-ordinates increaſe likewiſe ; conſe- 


2 the Curve never returns into itſelf. Hence, 
„the Abſciſſe is a third Proportional to the Para- 
meter, and Semi- ordinate; and the Parameter a third 
Proportional to the Abſciſſe, and Semi-ordinate'; and 


the Semi- ordinate a mean Proportional between the 


all theſe are determined thus: As the 


Parameter, and Abſciſſe. 


The Ellipfs is thus called from the OT of 


the Ordinate OR, fig. 57. being equal to the Rectan- 


e A8, which applied to the eter A P, is de- 
cient from the O P, comprehended under 
Part of the Axis O A, and under the Parameter A P, 
greater Axis IA, 
is to the leſſer Axis MN of the Elliplis, MN is to 


the Parameter A P of the greater Axis. Therefore 


of the 


the Perpendicular A P being drawn to the 


: Extremity 
iameter I A, the Triangle I P is formed, 


which is called the Ex Lak of the Axis I A; the Dia- 


meter IP thereof, 


x 


* 


occur to the Diameter I A of 
the ordinate Line OR, and uced in S if it be 
equal to the OT of the Ordinate O But 
that Rectangle A S falls from the Rectangle contain'd 
under Part of the Angle A O, and the whole Parame- 
ter AP, It falls, I fay, by the ſmall Rectangle SP, 
which is ſemblable to the Figure I P. If from the 


Arch Ff, by the Interval N F, to the greater 
Semi-Axis C. I, the Points F vill be the Foci of the 
Ellipſis; becauſe the Ellipſis is a Figure, every Point 


of the Circumference whereof, are diſtant in ſuch a 


Manner from the Foci, that the two Diſtances F N, 
the whole greater Axis 


lar continued curve Line, including a Space that is 
longer than it is broad, wherein are two Points, equal - 


ly diſtant from the two Extremes of the : 


332 in 


- 
- 93 & 


* 


e of the 


neceſſary: Whence will be formed the Rectangle A 8, 


Erxtremity N of the leſſer Axis N M, be deſcribed the 


F N, or fn, f u, „ with are always equal to 
The Ellipſs, to define it from its Form, is a regu< u- 


7 
* 
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from which two right Lines being drawn to any 
Point, aſſumed at Pleaſure in the Eiligſi, their Sum 
is equal to the Length of the Ellipfs. * - 
Laſtly, the HYTERBOLA is thus called from the 
Square OT, of the Ordinate OR, fig. 58. being 
equal to the Rectangle A 8, which applied to the Pa- 
rameter AP, exceeds the Rectangle, made under Part 
of the Axis AO, and the Parameter OP, by the 
Rectangle PS; becauſe the Figures VP are ſem- 
blable to the Hyperbola BAD, and N VX, are 
call'd oppoſite; the Point C is their Center. The 
Line AV is the determinate Aris, to which the other 
undeterminate Axis may be carried at right Angles. 
The Points F/, are the Foci of the conter-placed 
Parabola s, which ate placed in ſuch a Manner, that 
the Line FN, drawn from one Focus, at the Point 
NM of the Hyperbola, will always exceed the other 
Line FN, drawn from the other Focus to the fame 
Point N, by the Bigneſs of the determinate Axis A V; 
the right Line CXC, which drawn through the 
Center C, can never occur to the oppolite Sections, 
ener 
If round thoſe equal Circles; and the Parallels B B, 
CC, fig. 54. the indefinite Line B C be turned, till 
it returns to the Place hence it began to move, ſo 
that, while it moves, it remains always parallel to it 
ſelf, the Superficies deſcribed by the eb Line BC is 
calPd Cylindrical, and the Body contained within that 
Superficies, and two Circles, a Cylinder. The Baſes of 
the Cylinder are the ſaid two Circles; the Axis is the 
right Line O I, joining the Centers of the Baſes; and 
the Side of the Cylinder, is the right Line B C, touching 
both Baſes, in the Superficies of the Cylinder. 
The SpHERRE is a ſolid Body, contained under one 
ſingle Surface, and having a Point in the Middle, cal- 
led the Centre; whence all Lines drawn to the Surface 
are equal. The Point C is call'd the Center of the 
Sphere, fig. 59. the Diameter of the Sphere is the 
right Line OI, drawn thtough the Center, producted 
and carried to the Superficies, ſo as to attain” to both 
Extremes; one Half whereof is the Semidiameter CO, 
call'd alſo Radius. | 3 45 0G 
If a Globe, or the greater Circle AEBD of a 
Globe, fig. 60. be moved on the right Sine D, fo 
as for its Center C to deſcribe, by an uniform Mo- 
tion, the Line C H, then the Point D will be moved, 
in ſuch a Manner, by a Motion, compoſed of a Right 
and a Circulary, as to deſcribe the Curve DA dd dd y, 
call'd Gclois, or Trochois, which are of great Uſe in 
the oſcillatory Clocks, to regulate the Motion of the 
Pendulum: There is another Line between that, and 
marked with Points, which is call'd the Companion of 
the Trochois. | ae, 
Thoſe are call'd regular Bodies, which are terminated 
on all Sides by regular and equal Planes, and whoſe 
ſolid Angles are all equal. Theſe regular Bodies are 
five in Number, viz. the Cube, C c, fig. 62, 63. 
- which conſiſts of fix equal Squares; the Tetrabedron, 
T, fig. 61. of four equal Tyangles; the OFabetron, 
Oo, fig. 64, 65. of eight; the Dodecabedron, D 44, 
fig. 66. of twelve; and the Jegſibedron, II, fig. 67. 
of twenty.—Beſfides theſe five, there can be no other 
regular Bodies in Nature. 2 


Of PROPORTIONS. 
DEeFIx1T10Ns. | 


When two Magnitudes of the ſame Genus are com- 
pared between themſelves, the firſt Term of Compariſon 
is call'd antecedent, the ſecond conſequent : I ſay Magni- 
tudes of the ſame Genus, for thoſe of a different Genus 
cannot be compared between them. gr e 

That Comparation, or Habitude, or Relation, can be 
made in two different Manners ; vix. when we confider 
by how much one of thoſe Quantities exceeds the other, 
or is exceeded by it; and that Habit is calf'd Exceſs, 
or Difference; Or when it is aſked, how many Tires, 
or how one is included in the other, or contains it? and 
ſuch Habitude is commonly call'd Rais. 


do & 
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Tf the firſt Quantiiy contains twice the ſecond, the. firſt 
is faid to be the ſecond in a double Ratio.; if thrice, in a 
triple Ratio; if four Times, in a quadruple Ratio, &c. 
and that contained, is ſaid to be in a ſubduple, ſubtriple, 
E &c. as a Line of eight Foot, is to a Line 
of four Foot, in à duple Ratio; and a Line of four 
Foot, to a Line of eight Foot, in a ſubduple Ratio. 

Tf there be ſeveral Magnitudes, the firſt of which has 
the ſame Ratio to the ſecond, as the ſecond to the third, 
and the third to the fourth; then the firſt is ſaid to 
have a Ratio duplicate of that, it has to the ſecond; 
likewiſe it is ſaid to have to the fourth a Ratio triplicate 
of that it has to the, ſecond : That if there be four 
Lines, the firſt of which be of ſixteen Feet, the ſecond 
of eight, the third of four, and the fourth of two; if 
you ſearch the Ratio of the firſt Line of ſixteen Feet to 
the ſecond of eight Feet, I ſay that it is double, or du- 
ple, or as 2 to 1; and if the Ratio of the firſt of 16, 
to the third of 4 Feet, I ſay that it is twice duple, be- 
cauſe compoſed of the Ratio of the firft Line of 16, to 
the ſecond of 8 Feet, which is duple; and of the Ratio 
of the ſccond, viz. 8, to the third 4, which is alſo 
duple ; whence the Ratio of the firſt to the third, is du- 
plicate of the Ratio of the firſt to the ſecond; or is 
twice duple, or rather quadruple. Now the Ratio of the 
firſt ta the fourth, or of 16 to 2, is ?riplicate of the 
Ratio of the firſt to the ſecond. Therefore it muſt be 
compoſed of the auple Ratio, which is of the firſt to the 
ſecond ; and of the guddruple Ratio, which is of the 
ſame firſt to the third, and thus it is twice quadruple, or 
rather quadruplle. hs 80 

If the firſt Line has more Magnitude comparatively 
to the ſecond, than the third to the fourth, the 
would be ſaid to have a greater Ratio to the ſecond, than 
the third to the fourth; and the third to have a leſſer 
Ratio to the fourth, than the firſt; to: the fecond, which 
is a familiar Manner of ſpeaking to Gcometers. 

Therefore all Things which have the ſame Ratio to a 
Third, are equal; and thaſe Things are equal to fuch 
as they have one and the ſame Ratio. N t 

If a Quantity, v. g. a bipedal Line, has ſome Rela- 
tion to another, vix. a pedal Line, in whatever Manner 
the firſt be multiplied, or divided, it will always have 
the ſame Ratio to the ſecond, if the ſecond be likewiſe 
multiplied or divided in the ſame Manner: For as a 
bipedal Line is to a pedal Line, ſo is a Line of four Feet 
to a Line of two Feet; or ſo is a Line of one Foot, to 
a ſemipedal Line, Se. . | 

Theſe Magnitudes, thus multiplied by Equality, are 


call'd Z#que-multiple of their Simples. 


PRoOOR T 10N, is the Identity, or Similitude, of Ra- 
tio s, of Differences, or Exceſſes. The firſt is call'd 
Geometrical Proportion, and the ſecond 4rithmetical ; but 
however, when we only mention the Name of Propor- 
tion, : the Geometrical Proportion muſt always be under- 
ſtood, as the moſt eſſential. 

Therefore as every Ratio, or Difference, requires ne- 
ceſſatily two Terms, viz. antecedent and conſequent ; 
every Proportion requires four ſuch Terms. The firſt is 
called firſt Antecedent; the ſecond firſt Conſequent ; the 
third ſecond Antecedent; the fourth ſecond Conſequent. 
The firſt, and laſt are call'd the Extremes, and the ſe- 
cond and third, Medii. They are marked in this Man- 
ner; 4,.2:: 6. 3, i. e. 4 is to 2, as 6 is to 33 or 4 
Line of four Feet is to à Line of two Feet, as a Line 
of ſix Feet to a Line of three Feet. Thoſe four Terms 
are Analogous, or Proportional ; and that Proportion 1s 
call'd Geometrical, Which is an Equality of Ratio's. The 
following Proportion is Arithmetical ;/ 4, 3 :: 2, I. be- 
cauſe the Exceſs of the *firſt. Antecedent is the ſame with 
reſpe& to the firſt Conſequent ; as that of the ſecond Ante- 
cedtnt, with reſpect to the ſecond Conſequent. | 
The ſecond Term does, ſometimes, the Office of the 
Antecedent and e in this Manner, — 8, 4 2. 
i. e. as 8 is to 4, ſo 4 is to 2; of as a Line of 8 Feet 
is to a Line of 4 Feet : So the ſame Line of 4 Feet 15 
to the Line of 2 Feet. In which Proportion, which is 
call'd Continued, ' the Line of four Feet is Conſequen!, 
with reſpect to the firſt Antecedent ; and Antecedent, with 

a 2 | oats reſpect 


"GEOMETRY, 


reſpect to the fecond Conſequent ; and this may happen 
both in the Arithmetical and Geometrical Proportion. 
That Line of 4 Feet, or any'other Quantity, which 
is the Middle between two, is calPd middle Proportional; 
and this either Geometrically, or Aritbmetical x. 


Note, That a Series or Progreſſion, of more than four 
Geometrical Proportions, is call'd a Geometrical Pro- 
. greſſion. |; 1 ; 1. 9141, LY 
1. If three Quantities. be in continual Geometrical 
Proportion, the Product of the two Extremes is 
equal to the Square of the middle Term: Thus, 
in 6: 12 :: 12; 24, the Product of 6, and 24, is 
equal to the Square of 12, viz. 144. Hence we 
have a Rule. woe: Dads 
2. To find a mean Geometrical Proportional between 
two Numbers, e. gr. 8 and 72; multiply one of the 
Numbers by the other, and from the Product 576, 
extract the Square Root 24; this will be the Mean 
required; more of this 1 the Theorems. WET 


The third Species of Proportion, is the Harmonical 
Proportion,” which is often mentioned by the antient Ma- 
thematiciaris. This Proportion conſiſts in three Terms, 
ſo diſpoſed, that as the Habit of the greater is to the 
leſſer, ſuch is the Habit of the Difference of the greater 
from the leſſer, to the Difference of the middle from 
the leſſer, v. gr. let the Numbers be 12, 8, 6 ; as the 
greater Term 12 is to the leſſer 6, ſo is 4 the Difference 
of the greater Term 12 from the middle 8, to 2, the 
Difference of the middle 8 from the leſſer 6; for as the 
greater Term 12 contains twice the leſſer 6, ſo the Dif- 
terence 4, which intercedes between 12 and 8, contains 
twice the Difference 2, which intercedes between 8 
For the ſame Reaſon, 6, 4, 3, or 6, 40, 30, are in 
the Harmonical Proportion, as I'Il fay elſewhere. © © 
Between the Sides of the Figures, ſeveral Ratio's or 
Exceſſes can occur, whereby the Habit of one Figure to 
the other may be made apparent. bo 
A Line is carried into another, or is multiplied by 
another, when a rectangular Parallelogram is made of 
both, Thoſe two Lines being the two contiguous Sides 
thereof; as the Line LM is carried into the Line LI, 
when the rectangular Parallelogram, I K LM, fig. 9. 
is made of both. * — 
If the Line A B, fig. 12. be carried into itſelf, or into 
2 Line equal to itſelf, viz. if CD be equal to A B, and 
be multiplied by the Line C E, equal to itſelf, from that 
Multiplication will ariſe the Square E F CD, for all its 
Sides will be equal. | nen 
A Rectangle, or any other Superficies, is multiplied 
by a Line, when of that Superficies and Line is formed 
a rectangular Parallelepiped, whoſe Baſe be that Super- 
ficies; and the perpendicular Altitude be that Line. 
Thus, v. gr. the Superficies A BD H, fig. 55. multi- 
plied by the Line I K, or by the Line BE equal to it, 
makes the Solid F A, whoſe Baſe is the Superficies 
AB DH, and the Altitude K I, or BE equal to it. 
If that Superficies be Square, and multiplied by a Line 
equal to every one of its Sides, there will ariſe a Cube, 
every Face whereof will be equal between themſelves, as 
demonſtrated by the ſame Figure. ' -© oo 
Of rectilinear Figures thoſe are ſaid to be ſimilar, which 
have every Angle equal to every others, and their Sides 
rtional to equal Angles; ſuch are the Triangles 
ABC, and abc, fig. 68, 69. for the Angle A is equal 
to the Angle a, Sc. and as the Side AB is to A C, 
ſo is the Side ab to ac, Sc. ſuch Sides which anſwer 
to themſelves in the Proportion, are call'd homologous, 
as AB and ab, AC and ac, Sc. f * 
The Altitude of any Figure, is a perpendicular Line 
drawn from its Vertex to its Baſe; as A P, fig. 68. 's 


the Altitude of the Triangle A B C. 


8 %\ 


The Spaces, or Intervals, comprehended between the 
Parallels are equal, if their Perpendiculars be drawn equal. 
is > Rl CESS 1 ape 


In an arithmetical Proportion, tlie Sum of the ex- 
me Terms, is always equal to the Sum of the a 
nn 513. ot: eee eee BA 


"PS © * 


þ c; which was to be demonſtrateee. 
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As in this Arithmetical Proportion, 4. 3:2 2 i, the 


-. Additional of the Extremes, viz. 4 and 1 make 5; like: 


wiſe the middle Terms 3 and 2 added together make up 

5, and this is eaſily underſtood ; becauſe, for as much 3 

is ſurpaſſed by 45 as much 1, which is joined with 4, is 

ſurpaſſed by 2, which is put with 3; therefore the 

Equality is perfect every where. © N 
N 31 Second Tuko REM. 

But in the Geometrical Proportion, tlie Multiplica- 
tion of the Extremes, is equal to the Product of the 
middle Terms. C 

As in this Propoſition 4. 2:: 6. 3. if you multiply 
4 by 3, or 2 by 6, you'll have 12. The Reaſon is; 
becauſe 4 and twice 2 are the ame Thing; the ſame as 6 
and twice 3 are the ſame Thing. When, therefore, you 
multiply 3 by 4, it is the ſame as if you was to take 
twice 3 and twice 3, or, rather four times 3; when, 
likewiſe, you multiply 2 by 6, it is the fame as if you 
was to ſay twice 3, and twice 3. Whence the Product 
is equal every where. See fig. 70. 


CoRoLlLLanry. 1711 | 


If the Proportion be continual, the Product of the 
middle Term, by itſelf, 1. e. its Square, will be equal 
to the Rectangle of the Extremes. wel | 


SCHOLIUM. 


Therefore as often as the Product of the Ex- 
tremes will be found equal to the Product of the Mid- 
dle Terms, ſo often four Terms will be in Geometrical 
Proportion. And this will always happen in the follow- 
ing Permutation of Terms: For if it be, oy, 


| S413 4. 2536. 3. | 
It will be by inverting 2, 4123.6. 
By alternating 4. 672 2. 3. iy "Y 
By comp nding 4. 2. 2:6. ＋ 3. 33 
By diy ing 4. 2. 2::6— 3. 3. 


— OO”. 044 

The Sides of Triangles! equiangle, are rtional 
with Reſpect to equal Angles, and Viciſſim. K 
- Let ABC, 4 Bc, fig. 68, 69. be the Triangles 
equiangle; I fay that AB is to ab, as A C to a c, and 


BC to bc; and alternating thus, AB to be to A C, 
and BC, as 4 5 to ac and & c. 


. . 


Let the Perpendicular AP in the greater Triangle, fall 
from the Vertex A, and be divided into. ſo many equal 
Parts, v. gr. 7; and through each Diviſion let right 
Lines be drawn parallel to the Baſe BC, which will oc- 
cur to the Side A B, in the Points F, G, Sc. from every 
one of which muſt be let fall, likewiſe, Perpendicular on 
the Baſe, or rather on the Part BP of the Baſe, it is ma- 
nifeſt that the Side A B, and the Part B P, of the Baſe 
are divided into ſo many Parts, as are contain'd in the 
Perpendicular A P, which Parts will be every one, equal 
between themſelves, as well in A B as in BP. 

Likewiſe a Perpendicular being drawn in the leſſer 
Angle @ p, in which muſt be taken the Parts ad, d e, 
&c. equal to the Parts A D, DE, c. and five muſt 
be contain'd in ap, like the ſeven found in A P, and 
through each Diviſion d e, &c. let right Lines be drawn 

rallel to the Baſe c, which will occur to @ 6, in the 

oints fg, &c. from every one of which muſt be let 
fall Perpendiculars on the Baſe, or Part of the Baſe bp; 
it is clear that the Side a ö, and Part of the Baſe 5 p, are 
divided into ſo many Parts equal between themſelves, as 
are contain'd in the Perpendicular ap, _ | 
Therefore the Number of equal Parts of the Perpen- 
dicular A P, in the greater Triangle, is to the Number 


of Parts of the Perpendicular a p in the leſſer Triangle, 


as the Number of Parts of the Side A B, or of the Baſe 
BP, is to the Number of Parts of the Side 4 ö, or of 
the Baſe bp. e Ling | 
The ſame 
APC, 4 
Side ap, 
ſequently as the whole 


will be demonſtrated of the Triangles 
c; and therefore as the Side AP is to the 
is the Side 4 c, and P C, to pc; and con- 
B C, is to the whole Baſe 


Fourth 


of this Problem. 40%: 
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| Fourth Tuzxox zu. $708 

In rectangular Triangles, a P icular let fall 
from the right Angle on the Baſe, makes two Triangles 
equal to one another, and to the whole, v. gr. the Per- 
pendicular A D, fig. 71. makes the Triangles D A B, 
and D A C, ſimilar to one another, and to the whole 


Triangle C A B. 


For in the Triangles CAB, and D A B, the two An- 
gles CAB, which is a right Angle, and ABC, are 


Firſt CorROLLARY. 


The Perpendicular A D, in the ſame Figure, is a mid- 
dle Proportional, between the Segments N. Baſe C D 
and DB, i. e. as CD is to DA, ſo is DA to DB. 
For the Triangles CAD and D A B, being I, 
likewiſe as CD the leſſer Angle of the Triangle C A D is 
to D A, the greater Angle of the ſame Triangle, as 
DA the leſſer Side of the Triangle DAB, is to D B the 
greater Side. 

In the fame Manner C A is a middle Proportional, 

between the Hypothenuſe CB, and the Segment CD; 
for the Triangles C AB and C A D being equal, the 
Hypothenuſe C B, in the rAngle CAB, will be 
to the leſſer Side E A, as the H 
lefſer Triangle C A D, is to its leſſer Side C D. 
Laſtly B A is a middle Proportional between the Hy- 
pothenuſe B C and the Segment BD. For the Trian- 
gles BAC and BAD being equal, the Hypothenuſe 
BC in the greater Angle BA C, will be to BA the 
greater Side, as the Hypothenuſe-B A in the leſſer Tri- 
angle B A D, is to its greater Side B D. 


Note, That Hypothenuſe, from uxoleww, ſubtendo, I ſub- 
tend, in Geometry, is the longeſt Side of a right 
2 To * that Side which ſubtends, or is 
oppoſite to the right Angle. 

2 is a Part of a Circle, comprehended be- 

' tween an Arch and the Chord thereof. Or it is Part 
of a Circle, comprehended between a right Line 
leſs than a Semicircle, and a Part of the Circum- 
ference. 

Second COROLLARY. 


The Square of the Perpendicular A D, in the ſame 
Figure, is to the Rectangle contain'd under the 
Segments of the Baſe B D, and D C, becauſe it is a 
middle Proportional between thoſe Segments. By the 
fame Reaſon the Square of the Side C A is equal to the 
Rectangle made of the Baſe B C, and its Segment 
CD: Likewiſe the of the Side BA, is equal 
to the Rectangle comprehended under the Baſe B C, and 


its Segment B D. 
| Fifth TazOREM. 


In all rectangle Triangles, the Square of the Baſe, or 
Hypothenuſe B C, is equal to the Sides of the Squares 
B A, and A C taken together, fig. 71. 

For the Square B M, muſt be divided into the two 
Rectangles B E, and C E, by the Production, or car- 
rying on the Perpendicular A D into E. The Triangle 
BE, being contained under the Baſe B C, or rather 


under B N, equal to itſelf, and under its Segment 


0 ſo that it is equal to the Square of the Triangle 
A 


For the ſame Reaſon, the Rectangle C E, contain'd 
under the Baſe BC, or rather under C M, equal to it- 
ſelf, and under C D, is equal to the Square of the Side 
AC; and thus the whole BM, is equal to the 
Squares of the Sides BA, and A C, taken together. 


SCHOLIUM. 
This great and curious Theorem, which is the 47th 
Propoſition of Exclid's Elements, is attributed to Pytha- 
goras, who, according to Proclus, Vitruvius, and ſeve- 


ral others, ſacrificed to the Muſes, becauſe he ima- 
gined he had been aſſiſted by them, in the Diſcov 


- 
* 


enuſe CA in the 


Among the different Uſes this Problem is of, in the 
Mathematicks, Pl] mark two principal ones, which all 
Philoſophers ſhould be perfectly acquainted with. 

For, firſt, it is demonſtrated by it, that there are ſome 
Lines which are incommenſurable, i. e. Lines between 
which no common Meaſure can be found; or which are 
not between themſelves, as a Number to another Num- 
der; for all Numbers have at leaſt Unity for common 
Meaſure ; from a Repetition whereof, they proceed. 

Therefore, let us ſuppoſe in the rectangular Trian. 
gle ABC, fig. 71. the Side AC to be of three Feet, 
the Side A B of four Feet; and the Hypothenuſe B C, 
of five Feet: It follows hence, that the Side of the 
Square AC, viz. A H, contains nine ſquareFeet ; becauſe 
the Square of a Line, is made of that Line, being carried 
into itſelf, or multiplied in itſelf, But if three Feet be taken 
thrice, or multiplied by a ternary Number, they will 
form nine Feet. Likewiſe the Square of the Side A B, 
viz, AF, will be of ſixteen Feet; and the Square of the 
Hypothenuſe BC, viz. B M, will contain twenty-five 
ſquare Feet. Then if the Square A H, 9, and AF, 16, 
be added together, they will make 25; Becauſe together 
they are equal to the Square B M, which comprehends al. 
ſo, twenty-ve ſquare Feet. And not only thoſe Squares 
are expreſſed by Numbers, but even their Roots, or 
Sides, can be expreſſed by Numbers. For all thoſe 
Numbers, which multiplied by themſelves, form + 
Square, are called the Roots or Sides of Squares. As 2 
is the Root of the Square 4, for 2 taken twice, make 
43 thus 3 is the Root of the Number 9; 4 is the Root 
of 16; 5 the Root of 25; 6 the Root of 36; 5 the 
Root of 49; 8 the Root of 64; 9 the Root of 81; 10 
the Root of 100, c. Thoſe Numbers 4, 9, 16, 25, 
36, 49, 64, 81, 100, are ſquare, becauſe they ariſe 
from certain Numbers carried into themſelves, and their 
Unity can be 22 in a ſquare Form. Thus nine 
Unities can be diſpoſed in a Square, each Side whereof 
will contain three Unities. Likewiſe ſixteen Unities can 
be diſpoſed in a ſquare Form, the Side whereof will con- 
ſiſt of four Unities. The ſame may be ſaid of the fol- 
lowing Numbers 25, 36, 49, &c. But if Numbers 
cannot be diſpoſed in a Square, they are not to be called 


Squares. | 

Therefore a Number which is Duple of a ſquare one, 
cannot be ſquare, becauſe it cannot be diſpoſed in a 
ſquare Form, v. gr. if a quarternary Number be taken 
twice, it becomes octonary, which is not a Square, be- 
cauſe it cannot be diſpoſed in a ſquare Form, But if 
the quarternary Number be taken four Times, it will 
produce 16, which is a Square. 

But though a ſquare Number cannot be the Duple of 
another - ſquare Number ; a extended, notwith- 
ſtanding, can be the Duple of another extended 
For if the rectangular Triangle was Iſoſceles, v. gr. if 
both its Legs were of four Feet, the Square of either 
Leg would be of 16 Feet, and both taken together con- 
ſiſt of 32 ſquare Feet; fo that the Square of the Hypo- 
thenuſe of that Triangle would contain 32 Feet, and be 
the Duple of one another. 

The Number 32 is not but is contain'd be- 
tween the ſquare Numbers 25 and 36; whoſe Roots are 
58 _ 8 ws | * mow of the . 9 is 
| enuſe of the ſed Triangle, and O 
ed thus R 32. muſt pate. nh Feet than 5, and lef 
than 6; but the Magnitude of that Number cannot be 
preciſely determined; neither can the Foot, or any Part 
of the Foot, which meaſures the Sides, be the common 
Meaſure of their Sides, and Hypothenuſe. Therefore 
the Hypothenuſe of the rectangle iſoſcele Triangle, 
ſuch as the Diagonal of any Square, is incommenſurable. 
The Peripateticians make Uſe of this Argument, to 
N that the Matter is diviſible, in infixitum, as we'll 

er in my Treatiſe of Philoſophy. | 

But there is another Uſe of this Theorem, which can 
never be priz'd too much, viz. the Conſtruction of the 
Tables of Sines, Tangents, and Secants; of which Con- 
ſtruction I'll give here an Example or Specimen, leſt my 
Pupils ſhould be perfect ers to them : Having de- 
ſcribed the Circle AEDFBCK, fig. 35: and the Ka 
dus A B being applied to the Circumference * 

4 | 
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into K, and n the Ttian BAK, | 
—— lateral x and this al its Angles 
themſelves, or each of — will be 180 
grees. — - 6 the Side or Chord B K, bing in 
two equal Parts, the Arch B C will be of 30 Degrees. 
But becauſe the Radius is 66 put of to0000000 
Parts, the Chord B K. equal to it, will be of 66 
Parts: Therefore its Half B I, Which is the Sine of the 
Arch BC, will be of 3000000 Parts. 


But then in the rectangular Triangle A B, the Square 
of the H ee 6 ca rates of 


che Sides A I, and BI; taken together. Therefore let 
the Square of the Hypothenuſe A B, be made by carrying 
1000OOOO0O into 10000000, it will be 10000000000000, 
then from this Product, take off the Square of Side 
BI, viz. 25000000000000, there will remain the Square 
of the ſame AI, or of G B, the Sine of the Comple- 
ment 5 5000066000000, from which if the Square Root 

be extracted, we ſhall have the Line AI of almoſt 


— 

renn & ABI, and A H © are im 
lar, let it be that as fo AC to C H, the 
— heals be hat. hat if the Squares of 
the Sides A C and C H be added together, we'll have 
the of the H AH; from which if the 


Root be extracted, then that Hypothenuſe A H, which 
is the Secant of the Arch B C, will 


ap 
I'll end here, that Part of Cary, which 1 call 
KS e z and paſs from it to the Practical Geometry. 


DzrxrinirTions. | | 
OnovIA, was an antient Grecian Meaſure, containing 


| fix of our Feet. Some tepreſerit the Orgyia, as the 


Grtician Pace. Hefychius deſcribes it as the Space com- 
prehended between the two Hands, when the Arms 


are extended, anſwering to the Roman Ulna, and our 
Fathom. 


The Foot contains twelve Ounces, or 8 for the 


one is not only taken for a Weight, in which Senſe it is 
a twelfth Part of a Pound; but likewiſe for. a Meafure, 


in which Senſe it is a twelfth Part of a Foot; as 2 Digit 


is a ſixteenth Part of a Foot, Which, notwithſtanding, 
the Authors of our Time, take indifferently the Inch 
and Digit, fot a twelfth Patt of a Foot; ſo that when 
it is Queſtion of an Eclipſe of the Moon, the Name of 


Digit is taken for a twelfth Part of the Diame- 


ter of the Mood. Therefore when it is ſaid that the E- 


clipſe of the Moon is of two or three Digits, it is the 


ſame as if it was faid, that it is of two er three twaltch 2 


Parts of its apparent Biameter. 
The Foot confiſts of twelve Parts, which we call 


2 The Antients had other Meafures which are not 
in U 
Meatores common to the Romans, and he Goal 


The M 
are ene in the following Verſes : 


Quatuor ex granis digitus componitur le, 
Ex quater in palmo digitns ; quater in e 
Vine pedes paſſum or Prone j P Centum. 
 Vigentiquingue,' ſtadium dat,” at Miliare | 
Fas dahunt ftadia : duplicatum dus tibi Leucam. 


Note, That by Com is undertiood here Barley-Coms 


ed Length-wiſe, againſt one another; and by 
"hd are underftood rr 2 each conliſt- 
ing of three Feet. 1444413 : 


Note alſo, That the Foot is of different Lengths it dif- 
| ferent Countries. The Paris Royal Foot etteeds the 


Engliſh by ſeven Lines and 2 half ; the antient om 


Foot pid, conſiſted of four Pal 


eleven Inches, and ſeven«tehths EA 


D No o Even The Pro- 
portions of the p et of ſeveral Nations, 
8 Ele and French, 45 fab. 


The Eg Foot being divided into one 3 
FF will be as 


. __ , 
N 1 *# £ * 5 1 = y 


S 


land, or Loden Footy. by which the oh Nees OI chant a "Third Provunn: jor bf 


"Fav the Point given withowr 4 La. to carry aPer- 


a 1197 
| # 3144] 2563 it; Th. Pts. F. In. lin. 
London . G 1000 0 11 0. 
Paris, che Royal he _.þ 1068 1 00 8, 
r | Is o 2 
Nang | 1184 0 02 2 
_  Larrain 45 938 2 
Mechliin by Nett! * 1 3 bro 0 11 0 
Middleburg rp 4" 'ggr 1 9. 
Straſbourg | | 920 0 171 © 
Bremen . | 964 0 11 6. 
Cologn | | 954 0 11 4. 
Frexchors on the Mayne | 948 011 4. 
N Foot, J 1001 © tr 0 
Tole | . | 8990 107 
Roman | 967-0 11 6 
| Bononia © 1204 1 02 4 
Mantua 4 1569 1 06 8, 
Venice 1162 1 01 9 
 Dantzick | 944 © 11 
enhagen | T 9650 1 8 
rague | | 1026 1 oo 3 
Riga | | 1831 1 09 9. 
Turin | 1062 1 00 7 
Greek | | | 100% 1 00 1. 
Paris, by Dr. Bernard, | 1066 1 00 1. 
Old Roman } +t' 9900000 
The Paris Foot ſuppoſed to contain 1440 
Parts, the reſt will be as follows: 44 
Paris * 1440. 
_ Rhineland © | | 1391. 
Roman dt 1320. 
London 1 1350 
Swediſb 13 1320 
* ö - 1 wo 
Venetian P Foot, J 1540 
Conflantimopelitan | 1128 
Bononian ; 16823 
232 1 12834 
a Norimberg 2 Nen | 1346 x 
s Dautzick 7 1994.4 a 17214 
rs 1320. 


Nn Puonl ü. 


- Ii'the giver Poe of the tight Line, ohm an Angle- 
val to the other given. $A 


Let B of the Line AB, fig. "hs weg 


ow „ "5 the . 
C 


cn the fe pers remain. W muſt 
be made from Point B, from w ich muſt be cut che 
Arch I F, equal to the Arch C E, and the Line B F 
dfawrs ; then the Angle A B F, will be equal to the 
Angle C P E, e es lea ta rd 


the fue Arch. | 
OF - Second Pronl EU. we : 
[77s a Perpendiduit from the Pont given, ina 


Let the Point C be 
from Whiell is taken on each Side the 


CY 


Parts O, 


CE, and from the Points D and E be deſcrib'd Arches, 


given in the Line A B. gg. ** 


— each other in the Point I; then from the Point C, | 


the Point T, let the Line CO be drawn, which 


will be the Perpendicular requir d. Becauſe the Point I, 


does not incline ort towards the ee chan to- 
wards the Part E P, aud Vicimm. | 7 


Ger 
m. bm | 


pendicular to that Line. 


2 4875 be the . is. 
the Arch D E, cutting the Line A in the Points 


err from theſe Points D and E % ches 


be made, 'curting one another in the and the 
Line CE be draw to cut the Line A B'i in then the 
14 A ö ie 
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Line C O will be the Perpendicular requir'd ; becauſe it duple each of its Sides; and between che Side-and that 
is not more inchmd towards the Part D A, than towards Line, two middle Proportionals ſhould have been 


the Part E B. ſearched, 3 K 

| Fourth ProB1.EM. | A Sixth PROBLEM. 

Through the Point given, to draw a Parallel to th A Triangle given, to make a rectangular Parallelo- 
Line given. peg as oof N gram e it. Man: 

Let A, fig. 76. be the Point given, through which Let ABC, fig. 77. be the Triangle given, through 


is to be drawn a Parallel to the Line given CB, let the whoſe Vertex A, muſt be drawn the right Line AG, 
right Line A D be drawn cutting the right Line given parallel to the Baſe BC; then the Baſe B C is to be di- 
CB in D; and from the Point D be deſcribed the Arch vided into two equal Parts in the Point D, from which 
AF, and from the Point A, at the ſame Interval, be the Perpendicular DE is drawn as far as to the Pa- 
deſcribed the other Arch D E, into which the Arch AF rallel AG: Let EF be taken equal to the Side D C, 
is to be transferred, viz. from D into G; then the right and the Side CF be drawn, the Rectangle D F will be 
Line A G will be the Parallel er becauſe the al- equal to the Triangle given. 
ternate Angles A D F, and D A G are equal. dean. 


| 

| | Fifth ProBLEM. A Parallel bing given, to male a Square 
| Between two Lines given to find a middle Proportional. - equal to it. ; 

| 
| 


Let BD, DC, fig. 78. be the Lines given, placed in Let CDEF, fig. 79. be the Parallelogram giv 
a direct Line, and * the right one BC Nong whoſe between the 5 thereof D C, and its Altitod: 
middle Point E muſt be deſcribed the Semicircle ABC, CF, or Cy, the middle Proportional CA muſt be 
then from the Point D will be drawn the Perpendicular found; the Square CB, of that middle Proportional, 
DA, meeting with the Circumference in A; I fay that will be equal to the given Rectangle. 
| . — — Line is the middle * between B D, and Eighth Past iu. 
| For the Lines B A and C A being drawn, the Angle To meaſure an horizontal Line, which can only be 
| BAC is formed in the Semicircle, and conſequently is acceſſible by one of its Extremities. 
t a right Angle; therefore the Perpendicular A D, being Let it be the Line A B, hg. 8g. which can only be 
let to fall on the Baſe BC is the middle Proportional, acceſſible in the Point B, the Longitude of which Line 
| between the Segments, or Lines given BD, DC. is to be ſearched, 444 TAME 
| X 8488 Firſt, let a Perpendicular be drawn in the Point B. to 
| p | that ſame Line AB, viz. BC, in this Manner: You 
A middle Proportional is found Geometrically between muſt place the Center of the Inſtrument, viz. of the 
| two Lines given; but no geometrical Method has been Semicircle, deſcribed fig. go. in the Point B, and thro” 
| found yet, whereby two, or ſeveral middle Propor- the Holes of its immobile Dioptre d d, fig. 9o, 91. 
| tionals between two given Lines could be found, It is look ſome fix d Object, placed in the other Extremity 
| true, that ſome mechanical Rules are given conducive to of the Line, viz. a mal Tree, or the Tower A, and 
it, viz. by ſeveral Inſtruments contrived for that Purpoſe, move the Dio or mobile Rule, till it departs from 
which have been imagined by Plato, Archytas, and the Baſe, or immobile Rule, by the whole Square, or 
other Antients; but particularly by Des Cartes, whoſe go Degrees: If through the Holes which are open in 
| Invention is far preferable to all others; in that it is not the Pinnulæ of the Dioptre, you look ſome Mark placed 
| confined to only two, but may be applied to find as in C, yow'll have the right Angle A BC. 
many middle Proportionals between two Lines given, Let the Inſtrument be transferred into C, ſo that its 
as one pleaſes. TCenter anſwers to the Point C, and the Holes of the 
By finding two Proportionals between two Lines given, immobile Dioptre d d, be directed on the Point B; turn 
| the Rk Problem of Delos of the Deplication of the the moveable Dioptre without moving the Inſtrument, 
| Cube is executed; and that my Pupils may have ſome till the Sign A appears thro* the moveable Pinnula e e; 
Notion how it is done, it muſt be underſtood that a then you'll know the Quantity of the Angle ACB in 
Square is made of any Quantity, viz. a Number, or a the Limb e d of the Semicircle. 
Line multiplied oy ns, the Side or Root ar is Gat PR... ER 8 ae B £2, you * draw on Paper 
ſame tity; then if the be multiplied Line F E, fig. go. divided into ſo Parts, 
ſame am there will ariſe K 1 whoſe Side 4, — as there are Feet found in the Line BC a let the 
is the ſame Quantity. For Example, if you multiply 2 Angle F E G, fig. 90. be equal to the e BCA, 
by 2 it will produce the Square 4, whoſe Root is 2. afterwards the Perpendicular FG muſt be drawn thro 
Again, if the Square 4 be multiplied by the Root 2 it the Point F, meeting with the Line E G in the Point G. 
vill produce the Cube 8, whoſe Root is the ſame, Num- If with the Scale you meaſure how many Parts there are 
ber 2\ Likewiſe, if you carry 4 into 4 you'll produce in F G equal to the Parts of the Line FE: I fay that 
the Square 16, which Square being multiphed by 4, there are as many Feet in AB. . | 
will give the Cube 64. | Demonſtration. The Triangle AB C, and GF, are E- 
But if there be four Quantities continually p i i-angles, by Conſtruction; therefore as F D is to F G, 
nal, ſuch as 2. 4:: 8. 16, the Cube of the firſt is to ſo B C is to B A: So that as many aliquot Parts of the 
the Cube of the ſecond, as the firſt is to the fourth; for Line F E, are contained in FG; fo many ſimilar aliquot 
2 is to 16, 0a, 5 the . the . is to 64. — Parts from the Line B C will be contained in B A. 
Cube of the faid 4. e as 2 is the eighth Part of 2 e 
. the Number 16; fo 8 il the eighth Part of the Num- Ninth PzonLaM. 
ber 64. ee ON | I Ta meaſure an acceſſible Altitude. t 
Therefore if two Lines were given, the laſt whereof, Make uſe, as in the preceding Problem, of the Se- 
was the Dupla of the firſt; and between thoſe two, micircle ſo diſpoſed, that its Diameter or Baſe be pa- 
other two Proportionals ſhould be found, ſo as for the rallel to the Horizon; then riſe or lower its mobile 
fourth Proportional to become the Dupla of the firſt; Dio till through its Pinnula the Vertex A, fig. 91. 
it is manifeſt that the Cube, which would be form'd in be ſeen : 1 look downward through the ſame 
the ſecond Proportional, would be the Dupla of that Pinnula, that you may have the Point C; mark care- 
form'd in the firſt; becauſe: the Cube of the firſt Lihe fully the Angle A I, or EI C equal to it, to which the 
would be, with regard to the ſecond, as the firſt Line; Angle A CE is equal likewiſe. Suppoſe it, for Exam 
to the fourth; but the firſt would be to the fourth as 1 ple, to be of 57 Degrees, 25 Minutes: Then meaſure 
to 23 therefore the firſt Cube would be to the ſeoond, with the Hexapedes the Diſtance C B, which will be, 
as 4002; POD en ae vv. gr. of 235 Feet, If a Triangle be made on Paper. 
: Therefore for the Duplication of the Altar of Delos, ſemblable to that, the Altitude B A will be found to be 
which was cubical, there ſhould have been taken à Line- of 367 Feet, and a little more. "But 
v3 0463 (7 OG BG 4 5 99s x £4 | 3 


_ 


But this Problem is reſolved, with a Accuracy, 
by the Table of the Sines : For if a Circle be deſcribed 
from the Point C, in the internal CB, the Radius CB 
will be the whole Sine; the Line C A, will be the Se- 
cant; and the Line, or Tower A B, will be the Tan- 
t of the Angle A CB. Therefore if it be ſaid, as 
Yo whole Sine, which in the Table is 10000000, is to 
the Tangent of the Angle ACB, 57 Deg, 25 Min. 
which is in the Tables 15646590; ſo is the Diſtance 
CB, which is found to be of 235 Feet to the Altitude 
or Height B A: This Altitude B A will be found by 
the Rule of Proportion to be of 367 Feet eight Inches. 


Note, That as that Part of Geometry which regards the 
Solution of Triangles, or whereby their Sides are 
known by the Rules of Proportion, and expreſſed by 
Number, is called Trigonometry, I'll defer mentioning 
any Thing about it, till I come to the Letter T. 


where I deſign to write an entire Treatiſe of that Art, 
Trigonometry. 


Herodotus, Lib. 2. and Strabo, Lib. 17. aſſert the 
Eg yptians to be the firſt Inventors of Geometry ; and the 
annual Inundations of the Nile to have been the Occaſion , 
for that River bearing away all the Bounds and Land- 
marks of Men's Eſtates, and covering the whole Face 
of the Country, the People, ſay they, were obliged to 
diſtinguiſh their Lands, by the Conſideration of their 
Figures and Quantity; and thus by Experience and Ha- 
bit formed themſelves a Method or Art which was the 
Origin of Geometry. A further Contemplation of the 
Draughts of Figures, or Fields thus laid down, and 
plotted in Proportion, might naturally enough lead them 
ro the Diſcovery of ſome of their excellent and wonder- 
ful Properties ; which Speculation coatinually improving, 
the Art became gradually improved, as it continues to 
do to this Day. Foſephus however ſeems. to attribute 
the Invention to the Hebrews; and others among the 
Antients make Mercury the Inventor. | 

The Province of Geometry is almoſt infinite : Few of 
our Ideas but may be repreſented to our Imagination by 
Lines, upon which they ſtraight become of geometrical 
Conſideration it being Geometry alone that makes Com- 
pariſons, and finds the Relations of Lines. 

Aſtronomy, Muſick, Mechanicks, and in a Word, 
all the Sciences which conſider Things ſuſceptible of 
more and leſs, i. e. all the preciſe and accurate Sciences 
may be referred to Geometry, For all ſpeculative Truths 
conſiſting only in the Relations of Things, and in the 
Relations between thoſe Relations, they may be all re- 
ferred to Lines. Conſequences may be drawn from 
them ; and theſe Conſequences again being rendered 
ſenſible by Lines, they become permanent Objects, 
conſtantly expoſed to a rigorous Attention and Exami- 
nation: And thus we have infinite E e both 
of enquiring into their Certainty, purſuing them 


Th Reaſon, for Inſtance, why we know ſo diſtinctly, 
and ah ſo preciſely, the Concords call'd O#ave, Fifth, 
Fourth, &c, 1s, that we have learn'd to expreſs Sounds 
by Lines, i. e. by Chords accurately divided; and that 


we know that the Chord, which ſounds Octave, is dou- 


ble of that which it makes OFave withal; that the fifth 
is in the ſeſquialterate Ratio, or as three to two; and 
ſo of the reſt. 


The Ear itſelf cannot judge of Sounds with ſuch Pre- 


ion; its Judgments are too faint, v and variable 
Jay a 8 The fineſt, beſt· tun d Ear, cannot 
diſtinguiſh many of the Differences of Sounds; whence 
many Muſicians deny any ſuch Differences, as making 
their Senſe their Judge. Some, for Inſtance, admit no 
Difference between an OZave and three Ditones; and 
others, none between the greater and leſſer Lone; the 
Comma, which is the Difference, is inſenſible to 
them; and much more the Sieſma, which is only half 
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the Comma. It is only by Reaſon, then, that we learn, 
that the Length of the Chord, which makes the Diffe- 
rence between certain Sounds, being diviſible into ſeve- 
ral Parts, there may be a great Number of different 
Sounds contained therein, uſcful in Muſick; which yet 
the Ear cannot diſtinguiſh : Whence it follows, that had 
it not been for Arithmetick and Geometry, we had had no 
ſuch Thing as regular, fix'd Muſick ; and that we could 
only had ſucceeded in that Art by good Luck, or Force 
of Imagination, i. e. Muſick would not have been an) 
Science founded on inconteſtable Demonſtrations : The 
we allow the Tunes, compoſed by Force of Genius and 


Imagination, are uſually more agreeable ta the Eat, 
than thoſe compoſed by Rules. | 


So in Mechanicks, the Heavineſs of a Weight, and 
the Diſtance of the Center of that Weight from the 


Fulcrum, or Point it is ſuſtained by, being ſuſceptible 
of plus and minus, they may both be expreſſed by Lines; 


whence Geometry becomes applicable hereto; in Virtue 
whereof, infinite Diſcoveries have been made of the ut- 
moſt Uſe in Life, 

Geometriral Lines and Figures are not only proper to 
repreſent to the Imagination the Relations between Mag- 
nitudes, or between Things ſuſceptible of more and leſs 1 
as Spaces, Times, Weights, Motions, &c. but they 
may even repreſent Things, which the Mind can no 
otherwiſe conceive, e. gr. the Relations of incommen- 
ſurable Magnitudes. 

We do not however, pretend that all Subjects Men 
may have Occaſion to enquire into, can be expreſſed by 
Lines. There are many not reducible to any ſuch Rules : 
Thus the Knowledge of an infinitely powerful, infinitely 
juſt God, on whom all Things depend, and who would 
have all his Creatures execute his Orders, ro become ca- 

able of being happy, is the Principle of all Morality, ' 
From which a thouſand undeniable Conſequences may be 
drawn; and yet neither the Principle, nor the Conſe- 
quences, can be expreſſed by Lines, or Figures. 

Indeed, the antient Egyptians, we read, uſed to ex- 
preſs all their 9 and theological Notions, by 
Geometrical Lines. their Reſearches into the Reaſon 
of Things, they obſerved that God and Nature affect 
Perpendiculars, Parallels, Circles, Triangles, Squares, 
and harmonical Proportions ; which engaged the Prieſts; 
and Philoſophers, to repreſent the divine and Rn 
Operations by ſuch Fi : In which they were fol- 
lowed by Pythagoras, Plato, &c. whence that Saying of 
Boethius, Nullam Divinorum Scientiam aytupereme altin- 
gere poſſe But it muſt be obſerved, that this Uſe of 
Geometry, among the Antients, was not ſtrictly ſcienti- 
fical, as among us, but rather ſymbolical: They did not 
argue, or reduce Things and Properties unknown from 
Lines; but repreſented, or delineated Things that were 
known. In Effect, they were not uſed as Means or In- 
ſtruments of diſcovering, but Images or Characters, to 
preſerve or communicate the Diſcoveries made: 
The Egyptians (Gale obſerves) uſed Geometrira! Fi- 
gures, not only to expreſs the Generations, Mutations, 
and Deſtructions of Bodies; but the Manner, Attri- 
butes, Fc. of the Spirit of the Univerſe, who diffuſing 
himſelf from the Center of his Unity, through infinite 
concentrick Circles, all Bodies and fills all 
Spaces. But of all other Figures they moſt affected the 
Circle and Triangle; the firſt as being the moſt perfect, 
ſimple, capacious, Sc. of all Figures: Whence Hermes 
borrowed it to repreſent the divine Nature; defining 
God to be an intellectual Circle or Sphere, whoſe Cente 
is every where, and Circumference no where; 

The antient Geometry was confined to very narrow 
Bounds, in Compariſon of the modern: It only ex- 
tended to right Lines, and Curves of the firſt Order, 
or conick Sections; whereas into the modern Geometry 
new Lines of infinitely more and higher Orders are 
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* ſpreading, or covering a Thing over with Gold, 


either in Leaf.or 


There are ſeveral Methods of Gilding among us; the 
Principals of which are Gilding by the Fire, which is pe- 
culiar to Metals, Gilding on an oily Size, and Gilding on 
a water SIZE, 


i are rwo Ways of Gilding by the Fire, viz. that 
that 


with Jiquid Gold, with leaf Gold. 
Ihe firſt is performed with Gold with 
Mercury, in the Proportion of about an of Mer- 


cury to a Dram of Gold. 
In order to the Operation, Gilders chuſe their Gold with 
as little Alloy as poſſible, ſuch as Gold Ducats, c. 
which they beat to reduce it to a thin Plate, which 
they cut afterwards into ſmall Pieces, that it may melt the 
ſooner; which done, they throw it into a Crucible red-hot, 
and when they ſee it ready to melt the Quantity of Mer- 
cury proportioned to the Gold, ſtirring the Mixture gent- 
ly about till the Gold be melted, and incorporated with 
the Mercury, which is diſcovered at a Smoak ariſing 
from the Crucible ; which no ſooner perceived but they 
caſt the Mattęr into Water to waſh and purify it; and 
thence into os Waters, repeating the Lotion in order 
to take away the Blackneſs. - Then they dry it in a Lin- 
nen Cloth, and likewiſe to ſeparate the Mercury not 
united therewith ; for the — car takes more of the 
Mercury than is neceſſary to amalgamate itſelf with it. 
Note, That before the Mercury be united with the Me- 
tal in the Crucible, it muſt be ſqueezed through a 
Piece of ſhammy Skin, to free it of its Impurities, 
which could be an Obftacle to a perfect Amalgama- 
tion ; and that the Mixture muft be taken off the Fire 
as ſoon as it begins to ſmoke, leſt the Mercury ſhould 
- evaporate and leave the Operation imperfect. 


To prepare the Metal for this Amalgama, they 
ſcrub it with a wire Bruſh, and wet it with Water, or 
Beer, continuing to rub and wet till all the Foulneſs 
which might hinder the cloſe Union: of the Metals be 
temoved : Which done, to quicken the Work further, 
they rub a Mixture of Quickſilver and Aqua-fortis over it. 
They proceed now to apply the Gold, in order to 
which they uſe a little Knie, or a Bruſh made of braſs 
Wire 2 — Purpoſe; with which they ſpread or overlay 
the whole Work, as even as may be, being careful to 
miſs no Part: Then giving the Work a gentle Heat 
before the Fire, with a hair Bruſh they dab and ſpread 
the Amalgama further and evener thereon, ef 
Thus far advanced, the Metal is ſet over the Fire 
pon a Grate or in a ſort of Cage, under which is a Pan 
of Coals, by which Means the Mercury is raiſed in 
Fumes, and leaves the Gold alone adhering to the 
Work: In Proportion as the Mercury evaporating, and 
flying off, diſcovers, Places where Gold is wanting, they 
take Care to ſupply them, by adding new Pieces of A- 
a, with the Knife or Bruth. er 
he Work is then rubbed over, or rather poliſhed, 


firſt with a Bruſh, made et pay ig Wires, dipped in 


Urine ; and afterwards, one made of finer Wires, 
dipped in Urine; hkewiſe, to finiſti it, or put it in a 
Condition to be bealed, or belted, i. e. to have its Co- 
lour and Luſtre heighten' d, which is the laſt Part of 
the Proceſs, and which the Gilders keep to themſelves 
The Method given by Parker, is to dip the Work in 
a Decoction of Argal, Sulphur; Salt, and as much Wa- 
ter as will cover it, holding it therein till it has acquired 
the Colour that pleaſes; then dipping it in cold Water. 
T have ſeen a Gilder heighten the Colour of his Work 


with a Decoction of Cream of Tartar and Beer, into by 


which he uſed to dip it, while the Decoction was boil- 
ing, till it had acquired a Colour that pleaſed him ; 
which I know, by the Beauty of his Works, ta be a very 


Cn). 


GIL DING. 


4 ILDING,, or GD, is the Art or Act of | 


- 


To have the Gilding more rich, and laſting, they 
ſometimes quicken the Work over again with Quick- 
filver and Aqua-fortis, and gild it a ſecond Time, after 
the ſame Mannet ; proceeding, if Occaſion be, even to 
a third or fourth Time, till the Gold lies the Thickneſz 
of a Nail on the Metall. | 

To prepare the Metal for Gi with gold Leaves, 
it muſt be firſt well ſcratched, or raked; then poliſhed 
with a Poliſher ; and thus ſet to the Fire to blue, i. e. 
to heat, till it appear of a blye Colour : This done, the 
firſt Lay of Gold is put thereon, and lightly rubbed 
down with. a Poliſher 4 and thus expoſed to a gentle 
Fire : They uſually give it three ſuch Lays, or four at 
moſt z each Lay conſiſting of a ſingle Leaf fot the com- 
mon Works, and of two for the extraordinary ones; 
after each Lay they ſer it to the Fire: After the 
hſt Lay the Gold is in a Condition to be burniſhed. 
The Baſis or Matter, whereon the Gold is applied in 
Gilding in Oil, or an otly Stze, 1 to M. Felibien, 
is the Remains of Colours found ſettled to the Bottom 
of the Pots, wherein the Painters waſh their Pencils. 
This Matter, which is very viſcid, they firſt grind, 
then paſs it through a Linnen Cloth; and thus lay it 
with a Pencil, on the Matter to be gilt, after having 
firſt waſhed it once or twice over with Size; and if it be 
Wood, with ſome white Paint. | | 

This Method obtains in France; but the Engliþ 
Gilders in lieu thereof, generally make uſe of a Gold 
Size made of yellow Oker, grounded fine with Water, 
and laid to dry on a Chalk-ſtone; then ground up 
with a due Proportion of fat drying Oil, to give it the 
Body or Degree of Stiffneſs required. With this Size 
they waſh over the Thing to be gilt, by means of a Bruſh 
or a large Pencil. And, when almoſt dry, but while 
yet unctuous enough to. catch and retain the Gold, they 
ſpread their Gold Leaves thereon either whole or cut in 

eces. © To take up and apply the Leaves, they make 
uſe of a Piece of fine, ſoft, well carded Cotton, or of a 
Pallet for the Purpoſe ; or barely the Knife wherewith 
the Leaves are cut, according to the Parts of the Work 
they are to gild, or the Breath of the Gold to be ap- 

lied. In Proportion as the Gold is laid they preſs it 

own ſmooth with a Bunch of Cotton or a Hare's Foot, 
to make it tick, and, as it were, incorporate with the 
Ground: With the fame Hare's Foot, or a Camel's 
Hair-pencil, they mend any Cracks that may happen 
therein, after the ſame Manner as will be her ſhewn 
in Water-gilding.. - hs 


Note, That this Sort of Gilding is chiefly uſed for Domes, 
and Roofs of Churches, Courts, Banquerting-Houſes, 
Sc. and for Figures of Plaiſter, Lead, Sc. that are 

_ to ſtand expoſed to the Weather. ; | Hick 

 Water-Gilding is not performed with leſs Apparatus; 

nor is it ufed fo. frequently,” nor on ſuch args orks as 
the former; wooden Works, and thoſe of Stucco, are 
almoſt the only ones gilt in this Way; which beſides 
muſt be fnieltered from the Weather. The Size made 
uſe of for Gilding is to be made of Shreds, Cc. of Parch- 
ment or Gloves boiled in Water to the Conſiſtence of a 


L. 


I it de Wood that is to be gilt, they firſt give it a 
Waſk of this Size boiling hot; and when this is dry, 
another of Whiring mixed up with the fame Size, For 
this Whiting fone uſe Plaiſter of Paris well beaten and 
fifted ; others Spaniſh White or Ceruſs, Sc. it is laid on 
with a tiff B and oftener, or ſeldom. repeated, ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Work: For Pieces of } 
ture feven or eight Lays. ſuffice; for flat or ſmooth 
Works ten or re; in the latter Caſe they are applie 
drawing the Bruſh or Pencil over the Work; in 
former by dabbing it ſmartly on, that the Size may enter 
all the Dents of the Carving. 3 

When the whole is dry, they moiſten it wih fair Wa 
ter, and rub it over with ſeveral Pieces of coarſe I, 
2 | 


G IGBDN 6. 


if it be a Flat; otherwiſe they beat it, or ſwitch it, in all the little Lines and Cavities;” | 


1201 
1 


with ſeveral Slips of the fame / Linnen, tied to little amend any little Faults with Shell Gold. 

8 _ it you? 155 Ster all rr \ W = 5 Dem = 8 called Vermeil 1 
ereof. Phe 

8 _ i© thus finiſhed, ood to. Alo iti made of Gum Gutta, Vermillion, and a little of ſome 


— that if it be a Piece of Sculpture in Relieyo, 
they firſt touch up, and repair the ſeyeral Parts which 
the white Ground may have disfigured, with little Iron 
Inſtruments; or Gravers, Chiſſels, Gauges, &c. © 
Note, That the yellow, which they. uſe, is only common 
Oker, well ground and, ſifted; and thus mixed up 
© with the Size uſed for the White, only weaker by 


one Half. 1 


is laid on hot, and 15 Works of 


the Armenian Bole, Blood - ſtone, Black 
lead, and a little Fat, to Which ſome add Soap, and Oil 


ſmall Cavities of the Wark, to hide the yellow. 
Bruſh uſed, in this Application, is to be ſoft ; and when 
the Matter is well dried, they go over it with a ſtronger 
Bruſh to rub it. down, and take off the little prominent 
Grains, and thus facilitate the Burniſhing of the Gold. 
Note, That Gilders, before they can proceed to gild, 
muſt have three Pencils; one to wet, another to 
touch up, and amend, and a third to flatten: There 
is alſo requir d a Cuſhion to ſpread the Gold Leaves 
on, when taken out of the Book; a Knife to cut 
them; and à Hare's Foot, or SquirrePs Tail, fitted 
with a Handle; or elſe a Piece of Cotton, to take 
them up, ditect, and apply them. tg 
Fitted With theſe Tools, he begins with the wetting 
Pendil, with which he moiſtens the Layer, laſt laid 
on, with Water, that it may the better receive and 
retain the Gold; The Leaves are then laid on the 
Cuſhion, and taken up, if whole, - with the Squirrel's 
al ; if in Pieces, with the other Inſtrument, or even 
e Knife, they art ot whe, and Jaid and ſpread gently 
on the Parts of the Work before moiſten d. When the 
| Licayes happen to crack, or break in laying on, he makes 
the Breaches with. little Pieces of Leaf, taken up on 
the repairing Pencil; and with. the ſame Pencil, or ano- 
ther ſomewhat bigger, they ſmooth the whole, preſſing 
the Gold into the Poke where it could not ſo well be 
Note, That the Work thus far gilt, when dry, remains 
either to be burniſh'd or matte. . 
To burviſh it, is to ſmooth, and poliſh. it with a Bur- 
niſher, which is uſually a Dog or Wolf's Tooth, or a 
Blood-ſtone, an Agate, or a Pebble, fitted in a Handle 

for the Purpoſe... moot GL oOg13 1 ORQU HUUOTS ial Bl. 2 
Io mat it, is to give it a light Lick in the Places not 
burniſhed, with, a Pencil dipt in Size, wherein a little 
Vermillion, ſometimes, has been mix d. This helps to 

preſerve and prevent its flawing, when handled. 
The laſt Thing is to apply a Vermeil, or Lacquer, 
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ruddy brown Colour, gröund together, with Veni 
Vatmiſn, and Ol of Turpeptine. Some Gilders, 
lieu Hereof, content themſelves with fine Lacca, or 

Dragon's Blood, wich Gum Water. 
Sometimes inſtead of _burniſhing the Gold, they bur- 
niſh the Ground, or Compoſition laid on laſt before it; 
and content themſelves afterwards. to waſh the Part oye 
with Size. This Method is chiefly practiſed for 
Hands, Face, and other Nudities in Relievo ; which by 
this Means, do not appear ſo very brilliant as the Parts 
E tho* much more ſo, than the Parts perfectly 


t or matted. | ; _ OT 
Note, That to gild a Work, and yet preſerve white 
Grounds, / they apply a Layer of Spaniſs White, - mix- 
ed with a weak Fiſh Glue, on all the Parts of the 
Ground whereon the yellow, or the Layer next under 
the Gold, might run. % ais te 
The Art of Gilding was not unknown among the An- 
tients, though it never aroſe among them at the Perfec- 
tion to which the Moderns have carried. it. . Pliny aſ- 
ſures us, that the firſt Gilding ſeen at Rome, was after the 
Veſtruction of Carthage, under the Cenſorſhip of Lucius 
Mummius, when they began to gild.the Ceilings of their 
N and Palaces; the Capitol being the firſt Place 
on which this Enrichment was beſtow'd, But he adds, 
that Luxury advanced on them ſo haſtily, that in a lit- 
tle Time you might. ſee all, even private and poor Per- 
ſons, gild the very Walls, Vaults, c. of their Houſes... 
M' need not doubt but they had the ſame Method 
with us of beating Gold, and reducing it into Leaves; 
though it ſhould ſcem they did not carry it to the ſame 
Height; if it be true, which Pliny relates, that they ons 
ly made ſeven hundred and, pity Leaves, four Fingers 
quare, of a whole Ounce. Indeed he adds, that they 
could make more; that the thickeſt. were c lied Braftee 
Preneſiine, by Reaſon of a, Statue of the Goddeſs For. 
tune, at Prængſte, gilt with fuch Leaves; and that the 
thinner Sort were called Bractes Queſtorie, | 
The modern Gilders do alſo make uſe of Gold 


Leaves of divers Thickneſs; but there are ſothe ſo fine, 


that a Thouſand don't weigh above four er five Drachms. 
The thickeſt are uſed for Gilding on Iron, and other Me- 
tals; and the thinneſt on Wood ; but we have another 
Advantage over the Antients, in the Manner ot uſin 
and applying the Gold. The Secret of Painting in Oil, 
diſcover'd. of late Ages, furniſhes. us with Means of 
Gilding Works, that Nall endure all the Injuries of Time 
and Weather, which to the Antients e | 
They had.no Way to lay the Gold on Bodies that on 
not endure the Fire, but with Whites of Eggs, or Size; 
neither of which will endure the Water : So that they 
could only gild ſuch Places as were ſhelter d from the 
Maitize of the YVaather: i. od boars ont fig 
The Greeks called the Compoſition on which they 
applied their Gilding on Wood, Leucopbæum, or Leuco- 
pborum, which is deſcribed as a Sort of glutinous, com- 
pound Earth, ſerving, in all Probability, to male the 
Gold ſtick, and bear poliſhing; but the Particulars of 


this Earth, its Colour, Ingredients, Cr. the Antiqua- 
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LASS GRINDING, as I take it in this 
Place, is the Method of rubbing, or wearing 

the irregular, and otherwiſe redundant Parts of the 
Surface of a Piece of Glaſs, and reducing it to the de- 
ſtin'd Figure, whether that be flat, concave, or the like. 

This Art is more particularly appropriated to grinding 
of Oprick-Glaſſes. 

Optick-Glaſſes, are nd either Concave, or Convex, 
ſo as either to colle& or diſperſe the Rays of Light ; by 
Means whereof Viſion is improved, and the Eye ſtrength- 
en'd, preſery'd, &c. | 

For Convex-Glaſſes, the firſt Thing to be done is to 
provide a Diſh or Baſon, within whoſe Cavity, the Glaſs 
15 to be form'd. In order to this, they take a Piece of 
Braſs, Copper, Iron, or Wood, and form it into a Seg- 
ment of a Circle, having the Radius of the Baſon, or 
Diſh intended. This done, a Baſon is forged by a 
Smith, either of Iron or Copper, having its Cavity 
exactly fitting, or correſponding to the Segment above- 
mention'd. 

If the Artiſt chuſes rather to have the Baſon caſt, he 
muſt take Clay well dried, pulverize and ſift it; mix it 
up with Water, and then ſtrain, or filter it; with this 
he works up Horſe-Dung, and Hair ſhred ſmall, till the 
Maſs be ſufficiently tough ; to which, on Occaſion, may 
be added Charcoal-Duſt, or Brick-Duſt, well ſifted. 

Two coarſe Moulds are then prepar'd of a gritty Stone, 
the one Convex, the other Concave, which are to be 
ground on one another with wet Sand between, till ſuch 
a Time as the one perfectly fits the other; by this 
Means a perfect ſpherical Figure is acquir d. The Maſs 
prepar*d before, is now to be extended on the Table with 
a wooden Roller, till it be of a Thickneſs proper for the 
Glaſs ; and then being ſtrewed with Brick-Duſt to pre- 
vent its ſticking, it is laid over the convex Mould, and 
fo gets the Figure of the Glaſs. When this is dry, it is 
cover'd with another Lay of the fame Maſs, which once 
dried, both Covers, or Segments of the hollow Sphere, 
made of Clay, are taken off. The Innermoſt of the two 
being laid afide, the Stone Mould is anointed with a 
Pigment prepar'd of Chalk and Milk, and the outer 
Cover again put over it, &c. 

But it the Baſon forg'd by the Smith is to be uſed, 
when it is thus roughly form'd, it muſt be finiſhed in 
the Pewterer's Lath, or on à Stone Mould, fixed to an 
Iron Axis, with a Pinion moveable by a Wheel, and 
that by a Winch or Handle. 

The Baſon being d on the Mould, till it exactly 
fits in all Parts, is taken off, and cemented to a wooden 
Block (loaden if needs be with Lead) ftrew'd over with 
fine ſifted Sand, and thus ground over again on the 
Mould, till all the Furrows or Scratches be quite taken 
away. | 

Laſtly, large Pieces of Glaſs are ground in a Baſon, 
with fine Sand between; till fuch Time as its Surface 

being well ſmoothed, there is no longer an Oppoſition 
fo the Motion. | 


Note, That the Diſh is known to be perfectly finiſhed, 
when a Hair being ſtretched over it, its Shadow pro- 
jected on the Cavity, particularly in a Camera ob- 
ſcura, does not appear diſtorted. _ 


The Baſon finiſhed, the Artiſt to chuſe Glaſſes 
for the Purpoſe ; which he does by laying them on clean 
Paper, and obſerving what Colours are projected there- 
on; for the ſame are the Colours of the Glaſſes. Al- 
ways ſetting afide thoſe of the darker Colours, and 
chuſing the brighter ; but as the. whiteſt and brighteſt 
have uſually Veins, and beſides, in Tract of Time, by 
the Humidity of the Air are apt to ruſt, and loſe their 
Poliſh ; for this Reaſon Huygens recommends thoſe a 
_ reddiſh, or greeniſh ; Hevelins the 


Note, That a Glaſs is found to be free from Bubbles, 
Sands, Veins, Knots, and Spires, by holding it to 
SF 
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the Sun, and receiving the 252 through it on 2 
white Paper; for the Faws abovementioned will 
each project a Shadow thereon. ö 


Note, alſo, That if inſtead of lenticular, or at leaſt ſphe 
rical Glaſſes, we make uſe of Plate Glaſs ; it — be 
divided and cut with a Diamond into Squares; and if 
it be too thick to break otherwiſe, we may do ir 

. laying it on a Table covered with a Cloth, in ſuch 
manner, as that the Side, or Part to be ſevered, han 

over the Edge; for being ſtruck. with an Iron Inſtru- 
ment in this Situation, it eaſily breaks in the Direc- 
tion of the Line drawn by the Diamond. 


Having thus got a ſquare Piece of Glaſs, we muſt 
deſcribe two concentrick Circles thereon, with a Pair 
of Compaſſes, one of whoſe Legs carries a Diamond; 
the Diameter of the inner Circle to be al to the 
Breadth of the intended Lens, and that of the outer 
ſomewhat more, and break off the Corners as aboye 
directed; taking off the leſſer Inequalities on a grinding 
Stone, or the like. We examine, next, whether the 
Piece of Glaſs be every where equally thick ; if it be 
not, we muſt reduce it to ſuch Equality, by grinding it 
on an Iron Plate with Sand and Water. 

Laſtly, we glue, or cement the Glaſs, thus p 
to a wooden Handle, with a Cement made of Pitch, 
and a fourth Part of Roſin; or one Part of Wax, and 
eleven of Colophony ; taking Care that the Baſe, or Bot- 
tom of the Handle, be equal to the Glaſs ; and that the 
Center of the Glaſs and Handle meet together. Smaller 
Lens's, as thoſe uſed for Microſcopes, are fixed on with 
Sealing Wax. 

All Things thus prepared, there remains nothing but 
to grind the Glaſs, and bring it to the Convexity re- 
quired z which is performed by ſmearing over the Diſh 
equally with fine ſiſted Sand moiſten'd with Water; 
then taking the Handle with the Glaſs thereon, working 
it over, ſometimes this Way, and ſometimes that, to 
prevent the Form of the Baſon from being diſturbed 
never leaning too hard thereon. gr I 

When the Glaſs has got the Figure of the Baſon, we 
muſt clean it well of all the Sand, and Filth adhering ; 
and ſprinkle the Baſon over with Emery moiſtened with 
Water; grinding the Glaſs thereon, till all the Rough- 
neſs, and Inequalities, are taken away. After this, the 
Sand uſed in Hour-Glaſſes may be of Service, applied, 
and ufed as before; remembring to take out the Sand 
when too much worn, and ſubſtitute new in its Stead. 
Some, in lieu hereof, chuſe ſeveral Sorts of Emery, each 
finer than the other, or even the Powder of Flints cal- 
cined and pounded. nn . bd 4. 144952 

Laſtly, the ſame Glaſs muſt be ground in another 
Baſon or Diſh, which is a Segment of a leſſer Sphere. 
making uſe of the like Sand as before; till it has got a 


pretty high Rim or Margin all around. 


Note, That in regard the Preſſion is not here determined 
accurately enough upon the Middle of the Glaſs, by 
tue mere Guidance of the Hand, ſome have choſe to 
make uſe of the following Machine, eſpecially for 
grinding Object Glaſſes. They fix the Diſh on an ho- 
rizontal Table; and let the Aperture of the Machine 
be over its Center, through which paſſes an Iron 
Arm five or ſix Inches long, faſtened to a Staff; 
leaving the other End of the Staff to be fitted into a 
Hole cut in the Diſh, and faſtened therein. Now to 
grind the Glaſs inſtead of the Diſh, they take hold of 
the faid Staff and work with Sand, &c. as before. 


Note, . alſo, That Huygens tells us, that be firſt uſed 
coarſe Emery, then a fine Powder of the ſame, which 
would be Seconds in ſinking to the Bottom of a 
Veſſel of Water, putting in freſh every half, or quar- 
ter of an Hour. Sometimes too, he uſed Emery of 
fifty Seconds for 4 of an Hour; then Emery of 400 
Seconds for + of an Hour; and laftly, Emery of 45 
Minutes, for; of an Hour. | The 


The Manner of grinding Concave Lens's, is to cement 
2 little Piece of Copper to the End of the Arbor of a 
Lath, and turning it till it forms a Diſh or Baſon, of 
the Diameter of the Lens required; then a Piece of 
clear Glaſs is cemented on one of its flat Sides, to the 
End of a little Maudrel with black Spaniſh Wax; and 
thus grinding on the Side not cemented on a Grindſtone 
with Water till it have nearly acquired a concave Figure. 
Tt is finiſhed in the Lath, by turning it in the Baſon, 
with fine oy _ «7 one ; which Grit muſt be 
often repea „ till the Lens a very round. 
When it is come to that Point they ceaſe * take any 
freſh Stone, but continue to turn it in the Baſon, till 
the Remains Ages Sand are 3 ſo fine as to have 

liſned it; which is perceived when upon wiping it, 
the Image of the Window of the Place is 3 
on its Surface; if it does not, it is wetted in Water 
without any Sand, and turned till it have got a Poliſh : 
The Baſon is then covered within-ſide with two or three 
Folds of Linnen, and the Poliſh of both the Convex and 
Concave Glaſs, finiſhed with Putty or Tripoly of Venice 

in Water. 

They are known to be perfectly poliſhed, when, view- 
ing them with a Magnifier, there appear no Scratches 
of the Sand. The Cement is then broke off, and the 
poliſhed Side cemented, to work and grind the other, 
as before, till the Edges of the Lens become and 
is perfectly poliſhed on either Side. When finiſhed, 
they are waſhed in Spirit of Wine, to take off all Re- 
mains of the Wax. 


Note, That the principal among Optick Glaſſes are Tele- 
ſeopes, Microſcopes, Spectacles, Reading-Glaſſes, Magick 
Lanthorns, &c. whoſe Glaſſes are 


ground in the 


Manner abovementioned. 


Glaſs-grinding, is alſo appropriated to the Act of 
ing, or poliſhing the of Glaſs for Looking 
Glaſſes. 


n order to this, the Plate of Glaſs is laid horizontal 
on a Stone, in Manner of a Table; and to ſecure it the 


better, plaiſter'd down with Mortar, or Stucco, that the 


Effort of the Workman, or of the Machine uſed there- 
in, may not ſhake, or diſplace it: To ſuſtain it, there 
is a ſtrong wooden Frame, that ſurrounds it an Inch or 
two higher than the Glaſs. The Bottom, or Baſe of the 
nding Engine, is another tough Glaſs, about half the 
imenſions of the former : On this is a wooden Plank, 
cemented thereto z and u this are Wei 
applied to promote the Triture z' the P or Table, 
being faſtened to a Wheel, which gives it Motion. This 
Wheel, which is at leaſt five or ſix Inches Diameter, is 
made of a very hard, but light Wood, and is wrought 
by two Workmen, placed againſt each other, who puſh 
and pull it alternately ; and ſometimes, when the Work 
requires it, turn it round: By ſuch Means a conſtant 
mutual Attrition is produced between the two Glaſſes, 
which is favoured by Water, and Sand of ſeveral Kinds 


GLASS-GRINDING. 


Parallelepiped, lined with Tripoli Earth, or burnt Tin 


| 1203 
beſtowed between; Sand till finer and finer bei 


ng a 
plied,” as the Grinding is more advanced; at laſt 5 1 


| ary 
1s uſed : We need not add, that as the upper, or in- 


cumbent Glaſs, poliſhes and grows ſmoother, it mult be 
ſhifted from Time to Time, and other put in its Place. 


Note, That only the largeſt ſize Glaſſes are thus ground 
with a Mill; for the middling, and ſmaller Sorts arc 
wrought by the Hand, to which End there are fout 
wooden Handles at the four Corners of the upper 


Stone, or Carriage, for the Workmen to take hold 
of, and give it Motion. | 


The Plate being thus fitted for Poliſhing, a wooden 


temper d with Water, is laid on the Plate, and worked 
to and again, till the Glaſs have got a perfect Politure. 


Note, That it is found extremely difficult to bring the 
Glaſs to an exact Plainneſs. Hevelius judges more 
Art S to bring Glaſs to a perfect Plane, than 

to a Sphere, For poliſhing large Plates of Glaſs, 

they have a Machine for the Purpoſe. 


The Plate being poliſhed, if it be for a — 
thin blotting Paper is ſpread on a Table, and ſpri 
with fine Chalk; this done, over the Paper is laid a thin 
Lamina, or Leaf of Tin, on which is poured Mercury, 
which is to be equally diſtributed over the Leaf with a 
Hare's Foot or Cotton; over the Leaf is laid a clean 
Paper, and over that the Glaſs Plate. With the left 
Hand the Plate is preſſed down, and with the Right 
the Paper is gently drawn out; which done the Plate 
is covered with a thicker Paper, and loaden with a 
. Weight, that the ſuperfluous Mercury may be 
riven out, and the Tin adhere more cloſely to the Glaſs. 
When it is dried the Weight is removed, and the 
Looking-Glaſs is compleat. | 


Note, That ſome add an Ounce of Mercury to half an 
Ounce of Marcaſite melted by the Fire; and leſt the 
Mercury evaporates in Smoak, pour it into cold Wa- 

ter, and when cold, ſqueeze it through a Cloth or 

Leather. Some alſo add a Quarter of an Ounce of 


* Tin to the Marcaſite, that the Glaſs may 


ſooner. 


Note, alſo, That in the philoſophical Tranſactions, 
No 245, we have a Method of foliating Globe Look- 
ing-Glaſſes, communicated by Sir R. Southwell. The 
Mixture is of Qui r, and Marcaſite of Silver, 
of each three Ounces; and Tin and Lead, of each 
half an Ounce; to the two laft thrown on the Mar- 
caſite, and afterwards the Quickſilver ; ſtir them well 
together over the Fire; but they muſt be taken off, 
and be towards cooling before the Quickſilver be put 
to them. When you uſe it, the Glaſs ſhould be well 
heated and dry; but it will do alſo when it is 
cold, though beſt when the Glaſs is heated. | 


The End of the FIRST VOLUME, 
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{cription thereof, 1165, 1166. 
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thereof, 66 
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Deſcription 1174, 117 
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, ibid. 
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Hiſtory, ibid. 
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viſion and Deſcription, ibid. 
Canadians, their Character, ibid. 
Canalis Naſalis, in Anatomy, 88. 
Camara, Principality. 11 1. 
Canary, —_ 1% thereof, ibid. 
Canary- in Fowling, . 
Canariam, their Charges, 4 
Cancer in Aſtronomy, 281. ry bid 
Cancer, in Chirurgery, 466. thereof, 
Candaber, Province, 1148. 
Candia, Iſland, 1130 9 
Candies, in Cônfectionary, 826 
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CanpdLs Maxis, 456. Methodthereof, 457. 
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Canis, in Aſtronomy, 282. Major, Minor, . 
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c King of England, 558. His Hiſtory, 
nn His Hiſtory, 
Canute L King of Sweden, 587. His Hiſtory, 


tiars, in Chronology, 548. 
—.— of a Column, in Architecture, 164. 
Capitanate, Province, 1132. 
— in Aſtrology, 255. 

Caponierres, in Fortification, 102. 
Capricorn, in Aſtronomy, 281. 
Capſule Atrabilariz, in Anatomy, 62. 
Captain of Infantry, 225. 

Captain, Lieutenant, in Army, 224. 
Carabe, in Chymiſtry, 663. 
Carabineers, m Army, 232. 
Caractmit, City, capital, 1146. 
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Carat, — 763. Fine, Price, Weight, 


Cabande, in , 463. 
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Cart-blanche. at Picquet, 1066; 5 
Cartbagena, Government in America, 1173. 
Cartilage, Xyphoides, 50. 
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Caſſio Aſtronomy, ” rOVINCE, 7 
Caſſins Severus. 329: I cnief d' Eſcadre in France, 241. 

Caſbop, Government i ungary, hot. | * in Chirurgery, Ml Cure there. 

„ Hiſtorian o | 
Caftelaudary, City, 2 i | Chik, Province, 1173. Deſeription thereof, 

' | Caftile, Province, new and old, 1130. 1174 FN 
Caffilla Dore, in America, 1173. In, their Character, ibid. 
Caſting in Falconry, 991. Chimney, in Buildin „their Dimenſions, 398, 


Caftro, Dutchy, 1142. Deſcription thereof, ib, | Chininey Pieces, in Building, 404, 
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timents thereupon, d Em 1152. iption thereof, 
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Cataract, in Chirurgery, 489. Theory there- | Chiromancy, in Aſtrology, 257. 
of, ibid. Cuixvrorny, ſpeculative, practical. i544. 
Cathartick Salt of Glauber, in Chymiſtry, 658. | Choir of Churches, in Building, 406. 
Preparation thereof, Its Virtues, Remarks | Chord, in Geometry, 1120. 
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"thereupon, ibid. Chorepiſcopi, in Clergy, 705. 
Catechnmen, i in Baptiſm, 305. Chriſtian Church, 597. Divifion thereof, 898. 
Catherine of Medicis, infatuated of Aftrology, By the CO into militant, triumphant, 

246. Hiſtory thereof, ibid. patient, ibid. By the Proteſtants, into mili- 
Catholick Church, Hiſtory thereof, 601. tant, triumphant, iid. Its Viſibility, 598, 
Catis, Money of Account, at Java, 761. | $99. Unity, 599, 600. Univerſality, 50 
Cavalier, in Fortification, 1014. I Neceflity to Salvation, 601, 602, 603. _ 
Cu , Sir Thomas, Aſtronomer, 263. fallibility, 604, 605. Duration, 606, 607, 
Caveto, in Architecture, 165. 608, 609. ief thereof, 610, 61, 612. 
Cauſes belonging to the Courts in Hierarchy. Engliſh Church, 603. Galli. 

England, 725. can Church, 613, 614, G15. P 
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Its Virtues, ibid. 1 He Q. of Sweden, 588. Her Hiſtory, 
Cauſtick Stone, in Chymiſtry, 1 51. Preparation 

thereof, Its Virtues, ibid. Gene 500. Of the antient Patriarchs, 
Caccu, Territory, 1094. ne 501. Judges of the Hebrews, 503. Kings 
Cawking, in Falconry, 991. of Aſſyria, 5og, ban ra $16, Of Per. 
Caxa, Chineſe Coin, 753. fia, 517, NN , ibid. 
Caras, Ki 1120. 3 Of the ++ lng yay 
Cecilianus, us Donatiſt, 878. Foundation of Rome to Julius Cæſar, 
Ceiram, Iſland, 1157. , 520, Of Of the Roman Emperors, 521, Of the 
Celebes, Iſland, 1156. of the Eaſt, 532, Of the * 
Cellulz Adipoſz, in Anatomy, 56. — of Conſtantinople, 537, 
Centaurium minus, in Botany, 573. Greek Emperors of Conſtantinople, a So: 
Centaurus, in Aſtronomy, 282. | ibid. Of the Weſtern e of the 
Center of a Circle, in Geometry, 1190. in] of France, 539; Of the rs of Ger- 

Dialling. 868. many, ibid. Of the Kings of the Viſigoths, 
Centurion in the Roman Armies, 239. 542. Of the Kings of France, Of the firſt 
Cepheus in Aſtronomy, 281. Race, 544, Of the ſecond Race, 547, Of 
Cerealia, Feaſt of the * 2 ce, 548. Of the Kings of Scot- 
Cerebellum in Anatomy, 82. r 5. Of Leon, 
Cetaceous Fiſhes, 116. | 556, Of Of Pagans, 667 avarre, 560, 
Cevennes, Country, 1100, 1101. the great Dukes of 
Ceuta, City, 1161. 2 8925 85 the Kin . 2 
3 and Kingdom, 1158. 8 » Of Poland, 7 - 65, 
C , City, Biſhop, 1094. | ed rag FE 568, | Bo- 
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— Province, 1094. Anti-Popes, 586, the Emperors of the 

Chamegri, City, Capital, 1248 Turks, 588, Of the moſt memorable Battles, 
CruaoLocr, 458. &c. 591. 

Chaos, 459. | Church. Cathedral, 713. Collegiate, 715. 
Characters of Powers, in Algebra, 29. Church of Jeruſalem, ruinated, 5 540- 
Characters of the Planets, in Aſtronomy, 288. | Church-warden, in the Anglican Church, 724. 

| Charibert, King of France, 545. Churches, in Building, Their antient and 
Charity, in Ethi | modern Form, ibid. In a Latin Croſs, in 
Char 


. King o France and Emperor, | Rotundo, i574. Antient Greek Church, zbid. 
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Char les 8 and King of France, 2 ag Active, ibid. Univerſal, ibid. 
ve, 618, 619. 
c end, e be Pala f. France, 155 Cichorium, Succory, in Botany, 373. Deſcrip- 
Charles V. 1 of Germany, 541. tion thereof, 374. Its Virtues, ibid. 
Charts VI. Ki Cicuta, He in Botany, 374- 
I. King of France, 551. His Hiſtory, tion thereof. Its r 


hos VII. call'd the viftorious of 2 
France, ibid. * — 358 678 Of Antimo- 


Charles VIII. King of France, ibid. ny, ibid. Its Virtues, ibid. 
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ibid. Circles, in Aſtronomy, greater and leſſer, o 
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Civil Wars, firſt in Francs begun by che Cab 
niſts, 45 3. In Scotland by the fame, 446. In 
the Netherlands, by the ſame, 455. In 
Switzerland, by the Zuinglians, 433. 

Clap, in Chirurgery, its Symptoms, Cure, &c 

ch. Province, 1129, 

Claudius, Emperor, in Chronology, his Hiſto- 


Clad Tacitus, in Chronology, his Hiſtory, 


Clavicles, in Anatomy, 51. 

Clay, in Agriculture, 5. 

Clerc le, Anatomilt, 105. | 

Clemens Alexandrinus, his Works, 318. 
Clement IV. Pope, his Hiſtory, 583. 
Clement V. Pope, his Hiſtory, 584. 
Clement VI. Pope, his Hiſtory, ibid. 
Clement VII. Pope, 585, his 8 585. 
Clement X. Pope, his _— 

Clement XI. his Hiſtory 
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Diurnal Motion of Comets, $276. Their Tail 

and Beard, what, ibid. Retürn, Plate 

Courſe, how determin'd, OT. | 
. | Commerce, foreign, and domeſtick, 

„Emperor, in Chronology, i 

Common duct, in Anatomy, 6 
Common Operation, hy Decimal, 215. 
Common Sutures, in Anatomy, 46. 
Communion Euchariſtick, 97 5, 976. 


Comorra, Iles of, Deſcription thereof, 1 169. 


[Company, in Commerce, 809, Engliſh, Eaſt- 


India, 809, 810. Royal African, 8 10, Hi. 
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Fillet, in Architecture, 164. 
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Fire, of the 8 623. ſecond, Tb 
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903, Of Des Cartes, 903, 904. 
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tude, 266. Number, 267- 
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Flamſlead, celebrated Engliſh Aſtronomer, 266. 
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Flank, in Fortification, 1020. 

Flavian, Archbiſhop of Conſtantinople, 978. 
His Conduct towards Eutyches, 979. mur- 
thered by the Eutychians, 982. 
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ſtory thereof, 1135. 
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Geza, Calliwick, 1160. 
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Gold, in Chymity, Hiſtory thereof, 628, 
Golden, Flemiſh Coin, 752. | 


Golden Number, in Calendar, 427. 
Golden Sulphur of Antimony, mopeds 
thereof, 64: Its Virtues, 161d. 
Goldfinch, in Fowling, 1047. 
Goldman, Engliſh Architect, 408. 
Gomphoſis, in Anatomy, 1 
Gongalle I. King of Scot! An 
Gonorrhœa, in Chirurgery, different Stages 
thereof, 465. Its Cure, 
eſſential, 22 3. By Participation, honeſt, a- 
greeable, uſeful, ,. Moral, 937. | 
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5 7 0 or 'Gothland, Province, Deſcription there- 
1121, 1122. 
Gothick Architecture, antient, modern, 163. 
Government of the Engliſh Church, 723, 724. 
- Government of Afia, 1143. Of Europe, 1191. 
Goulette, La, à Fort in Africa, 1161. 
Graaf, Anatomiſt, 62. 
Grace, in Ethicks, 
Gramen, in Botany, its Virtues, 377- 
8 4 Arms, in the King of France's 


old Troops, 223. 
Grand Oeuvre, in Alchymy, 23. 
Granulate, to, in Chymiſtry, 623. 
Gratx, City, 1106. 
Garar Britain, Kingdom, Deſcription and 
Diviſion thereof, 1123, 1124. 
Sack, Country, 1138. Deſcription there- 
of, 1139, 1140. 
Greek Medals, in Antiquities, 4 
Greek Church, their Doctrine of the Eucha- 
riſt, 
3 in Fowling, 1047. 
Greenland, Country, Deſcription thereof, 1183. 
Gregorian Calendar, Hiſtory thereof, 426, 
Gregorian Intercalation, 61d. 
Gregory, Protoſyncelle of the Church of Con- 
ſtantinople, his Doctrine of the Euchariſt, 
73. 
5 os his Doctrine of the Eucha- 
Err *. Laryſſa, his Doctrine of the Eu · 
LL 
Gregory I. King of 2 56 
© Gregory the Great, Pope, uguſtin the 
wot into Great Brain, $997 ©; 
- Gre I. Pope, iſtory, 579. 
— III. — his Hiſtory, 261d. 
Gregory IV. Pope, his Hiſtory, 580. 
(G gor VII. Pope, his Hiſtory, 582. 
Gregory XI. Pope, his Hiſtory, 584. 
Gregory, Anti pope, his Hiſtory, 586. 
Grenada, Kingdom, 430. 
Grenoble; . Biſhop, , 1102 
qpublick, Hiſtory thereof, 1116. 


Grey Ligue, R 
Griaders, T in Anatomy, their Num- 
ber, 49. 


- Groninguen, Lordſhip, Deſcription thereof, 
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of, 19. 
Guadalajara, Audience, 1177. 
Guadaloupa, Iſland, +1 i81. 
Guaiac, in throng td 640. 
Guard, in Fencing, 4 
Guard of a Camp, in Army, different SIG 
thereof, 229. 
Guard. de- Corps, in Army, 223. 
Guard-Marine, in the French Navy: 271. 
Guatimala, Province, 1175. 
Guaxare, Province, ibid. | 
Guienne, rage * „ ob 
Guilochis, in Bu 403-1 
Guinea, Country, Deſcription = Diviſion 
thereof, 1164. - 
Guinea, Kingdom, diſcover'd by the Portu- 


gueſe, 572. 
Guinea, in modern r Coins, 743, 744. 
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Gulph, in Geography, Deſcription thereof, 
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Sweden, 588. 
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or Cetavim, 328. 
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Hainault, Provitice, 
Hairs, in Anatomy, Hiſtory thereof, 105. 
Halberflad, Principality, Deſcription there- 


of, 1111. 

Half-Moon, in Fortification, — 5. 
Hall, or Salle, in Bui 
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Harrow, in 2 * 
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Haſcora, 8 1161. 
Havanna, City, Biſhop. 1180, 
wk, in Falconry, 989. 
| Hea, Province, 72 1 5 
Head, in Anatomy, 46. Diviſion, 10 De- 
ſeription thereof, 46, 47. 
Head, or Chief of the Charch, 610. Doctrine 
A > ary 611, —— 
band, in * 
Hearing, how performed, 88. * 
Heart, in Anatomy, 73. Its 5 — 
tude, __ Subſtance, Ventricles, 
Auricles, Uſe, Motion ; Principle thereof 
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Heat, of Quick-lime, in Chymiſtry, 624. 
Heaven, in Aſtrology, 242, 243. 
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inp in xt ya. 255. 

as ined by the Antients, 1514. 

Heber, 88 502. 

Hebrides, Iles in Europe, 1128. 

Hecatomb, Sacrifice, among the Romans, 898. 

Hedge-Sparrow, in Fowling, 1047. 

Heidelberg, City, capit. 1150. 

Heiderabab, City, capit. 1115. 

Helyx, in Anatomy, 87. 

Hemp, in Agriculture, 9. Culture rt 10. 

Henry II. King of France, his Hiſtory, 5 8 

Henry III. King of France, his 8 
France, 


Henry IV. called the Great, King 
hs Hiſtory, ibid. 
Henry I. King of En his Hiſtory, 558. 


Henry II. King of En gland, his Hiſtory, ibid. 
Henry IV. King of Bn: his Hiſtory, 59 
Hemy V. King of En 4" his Hiſtory, # 
Henry VI. King of Enpland, his Hiſtory, 2 
hey VII. King of England, his Hiſtory, ibid. 
Henry VIII. King of England, his Hiſtory, ib. 
Henry II. King of Caſtile,” his Hiſtory, 507; 
III. King of Caſtile, his Hi 
_ ie - IS 1 Hiſtory, 569. 
Hogs 308. 10 F Portu ; Hiſtory, 572. 
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Heracleonas, Emperor, in „ $35. 
Herba Paris, in Botany, 277. 

thereof, its Virtues, ibid. ny 
Herbacez Plants, in Botany, 368. 


Hercules, in Aſtronomy, - 281. 


Hereford, County, in 3 1126. 
Heremites, James, 26 


Hermen ſtad, 1 — 1117 


Had, called the Gre, King of th Jows, ks Hypogaſtrick R in Anatom 


1 Agrippa, King of the Jews, 
| id. 
| Herodian, Hiſtorian, 430. 


Herold I. King of Norway, 563. 

Herold II. King of Norway, ibid. 5 

Herp, in 8 24 humid, 464. brad 
thereof, ibid 

| Hertford, County, 1125. 


| Heteroſcians, in „loo. 


Heſſe, Landgraviate, ription thereof, 1108. 
— 5 in the Con- 


ſellations, 279. 5 
Hexagon, in Fortfication 1016. In Geome- 
try, 1188. 
Hexapla, Book of Origen, /316. 
nee, King of the Ifraclites, in che 
ogy, his Hiſtory, 509 
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; ft, ſecond, and- third, of An: 
gels, 5 
High- ways of the antient Romans, 143. | Fla - 


minian, Appian, Aurelian, Numencan, Mi; 
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| Hiſpaniela, or San. Domingo, Illand, 


tion thereof, 1180. 
Hiſtory of Antiochus, in 


Ifand, Deſeri. 


» 513. 
Hiteron, Iſland in E 1123, n 
Hobbs, an Engliſh A „ his Sentiment on 
Love, 938. 
Hobby, in Fal >. 990. 
Hoffman, 105. 


Hole, in — 44. | * 
Holland, Country, Deſcription thereof, 1114. 


Holftein, Dutchy, Deſcri thereof, 1111. 
Holineſs of the Church, thereof, 601. 
Henan, Province, 11 54. 
—— Province, 11 855 
oney, in Chymiſtry, Hiſtory and Di- 
Rillation thereof, 696, 697.” 


Honorius, Emperor, in Chronology, 530. His 
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Hood, in F — „991. x 57 


Hook, Dr. an Engli 11 : 
ws in Agriculture, 8. Culture thereof, #big. 
lanting, drefling, poling, tying, gathering, 
turning, and bagging of Hops, 9. 
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ope, in 
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Horizon, in „ 256. In Geogra- 
—— 0 1078, 
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Horn- work, in Fortification, on. 1016, 
Horſe-Guards, ih Army, 8 \ 


Hot-bed, in Apriculture, 6 d 
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Hours, i in — es 734. 

Hours, in Dialling, Aſtronomical, Ba- 


1 872, 
| {ene Tala, 876, in. u e 


and by whom, 442. 
Houſes of the Sun, in Aſtrology, 254. 


— Kin 'of * his Hiſtory 
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Human Acts, in Ethicks, in 29. Vo- 
lition, Intention, Fruition, 8 
Conſent, Uſe, ibid. Exterior. — Command- 


"Jaw. voluntary, 930, 931. 


Human Books, Divi 


Humerus, in Anatomy, 
Hungarians, their Charadeer, 11 24 
Hungary, Kingdom, Deſcription and Diviſion 


thereof, 1116, 4 Chemiſtry 


Hungary-water 
thereof, 681. Its VER ibid. 


Huntingdon, * 2 I _ 
Hurepois, 1 nn { 
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ens, } John, celebrated Aſtronomer, 263. 
cy, in Aſtrology, 254. ; 
Hpgians, Hiſtorian, 333. 
Hyginus, Pope, his Hi 


» 574» 
_ _ 2 different 


| —— n Deſcription 


thereof, 277. ' Its Virtues, ibid. 
Hypochondria, in Anatomy, their Number, 
and Uſe, ibid. 3 

pocrates, à celebrated yſician, 105. 
— Fu wa in Anatomy, 655 


W, 55 


Hiſto 14, Hypothenar, 'a Muſcle; in v. 97. 
Herod 23 King of the Jews, „n ne 9 or . 1 | 


516. 
4% . 


ACK, 0% in 3 1. 

Jacob, in Chronology, ' kh Hiſtory, LE Le 
James-wort, in Botany, Deſcri 

thereof,. Its Virtues, ibid. 

Facemziga, ngdom, 1163. | 

Faddus, King of of the Hebrews, his Hiftory, 

4 512 * 


% Kingdom, 6 
jap, i Wan, tory atk, 66 
Geography, Hiſtory and | 


| | Famer Paul 1 al of Nevers, turns 


[ol of the Vifcorious, King of Ar: 


Ke — his Hiſtory, 
559- 


.- — — „„ „ K „„ „„ 
* 


- ternal, ibid. 
Pau, oe of te (nl Infins in Ano 


| 


aw, Province, 1120. 


308. boys the Pontifears of the Jews of An- 


13. 
Tdand, Deſcription thereof, 1157, 1158. 

avarin, Government, in Hungary, 1117. 

bones, in Anatomy, 48. 

anizar Agaſi, in the Turkiſh Armies, 240. 


Diſtinction, their Arms in Europe, ibid. 


Ibex, Animal, 126 

Ibrahim, of the Turks, 539. 

Jceland, in y, 1182: 

Ichnogra , in Fortification, 1013. 
17. 


| ado py ee] her Hiſtory, ee 


anne II. Queen of Naples, her Hiſtory, 
__ I. Queen of Navarre, her Hiſtory, 


Teams I Queen of Navarre, her Hiſtory, 


Jeremiah e e 
— . of Mack bh — 
Fern UL King of Iſrael, his Hiſtory 
Jerſey, and. 1125. 


in 44. 
— Fic oh man 


of, 4 1 
India, beyond the Ganges — Ja 

of, 1181, 1152. 
| Haim, the 


in Calendar, 417. * Cycle thereof, 


Inſpirati in Anatomy, how performed, 78. 
2 on the Inn, 2. 1107. 
ects, in Animals, 1 

Inſectivorous Birds, ha Animads, 119. 
Inſolation, in „ 6024. 
Inſtrumental 3222. | 


izaries, in the Turkiſh Armies, 239. T Their | Inf 


Intelligence, in Ethicks, 944- | 
Intercoſtal Nerve, in 7 3-42 Its Texture, 
Inſertion, &c. 83. 
— a in  Arithmetick, 206. Compound 


Inne. OD g. 
Interoſſei Maccle, in —— Interni, Ex- 
terni, 102. 


Inteſtines, in Anatomy, ſmall, 58. 59. 
1 Figure, R if 


we. of the Iſland of Cyprus by the Turks, 


Invakon of lag by Attila, 531. 


Invention of Aſtronomy, 300. 


ZR SH . 


un © 584. 


; 1 in Book-keeping, 336. ' Method of 


„ Bing 3 aye 

arus, 0 O0. 

ene ſacrificed, 5 og ho 
rel 2. . 7 3 4 775 


„ out, 
Feland, Kingdom, 1128. nn 
Iris, in Anatomy, 86. . 
Iriſh, their Character, 1129. 
K . 
Iroquois, Nation, in America, 1178. 

Jens | Angel, Eaupercs of the 
Haar, called 
EC rn Cn en 


d propheſies the Birth of Chriſt, 50g. 
a 1 in Anatomy, major and 
minor, 1 
12. thought to be the fume whth C 12. 
a, River, 1140. 
ſland of Aland, in Europe, 1122. 
Iflan@ of Cos, in Aſia, 1145. | 
Iſland of Cyprus, in Afia, 1145. 
Iſland of Corfu, 1133. 
Iſle of France, Province, 1094. 
Vraclites, their Origin, 503. Delivered from 
| the Captivity of Egypt dy Moſes, ibid. From 
that of Mefopoamay by Barach, and De- 
| borah, 504. From that of the Midianites by 
— = that of Babylon by 
yrus, King 515. Change their 
34 3 8 


F 2, River, 1112. 


Wir, River, 1109. 

— Coography, 1184. Of Suzs, of 
agg ry Corinth, of Precop, of Tenaſ- 

ſerin, i 


a. Province, 1134. 

their Character, 1131. 
rar, Country, ibid. Deſcription thereof, 
1132, 1133; 


eaſures, in Geography, antient, 
modern, 1088. 
Judas Maccabee, in Chronology, 530. Gain- 
ed ſeveral Victories over Antiochus's Gene- 
pon hag dap ang denn $5 ewes 1 et 


crifices for the Souls of thoſe killed 
in the Field of An 
Fight, ibid. 

Judicial Aftrol 


ogy, 242 | 
Tudith, in Chronology, her Hiſtory, 10. 
—— in e 24: , 
— 521. 


, Italian Coin, 
bY the Apoſtate, Emperor, his Hil- 


hf TE — Aur See, Oiled i 


and Accom- 
plices, 


Juliur III. Pope, his Hiſtory, 585. 


- | Juniper-berries, in Chymiſtry, 674. 


— in Botany, 507 Tx 

upiter, in Aſtronomy, its Phaſes, 286. 
Jupiter's Satellites ; their Phaſes, 287. | 
Jae, i in Ethicks, 948. Special, commuta- 


tive, diſtributive, 
7, K DoBrine of the f. 


CHEMIR, 2 1150. 
K Kaũares, Kingdom, 


Kaimaſb, — 41 in ns, in Geogrphy 11 * 
Kalmuki 


Karrick, Province, 1127. 
Kaſligar, Province, ibid. 
Rc. 

er, 105. 
[nt Province, 1122. 


— 


5 


LY 
r 
= 


La Falette, City, Capital, 1137: | | __ ihd; 2 of the 
Lawatherus, Hiſtorian, 45 1 His Aſperſion on | Libraries, what, 331. the moſt celebrated in 
A 2D CT ID 

d, 1117. » 1130, - ais, Territory. 1101. ege, Principality, Bi i ; 1 
=p Ys 'Of Sardinia, 1136, Of Spain, — a celeb Engliſh Gardener, 18. thereof, 1113. 8 5 


La , i Ethicks, . natural, ' , 6. : ” % as f 

Kingdoms, in Ads, of Perſia, 1148. Of A- Lese, James, Gerl of be Jes, l. 86. a 9 W 

gr 1150; Delly, Guahor, Ge- of France, at the Col- | Ligaments, in Anatomy, their Subſtance, Fi- 
en 2 4 


Lieutenant General, 226. | * 

Light-Horſe, in the Eogliſh, French Ar- . 
mies, 223. 

Liguſtrum, privet, in Botany, Deſcription - 
thereof; its Virtues, 378. 15 8 

Lilium minerale, in Chymiſtry, 646. Prepara- 


Leaetoung, Province, in Geography, 1153. 


tion thereof, its Virrues, R thereupon, . 
Leath, in Falconry, gg1. ibid. LY x 
Leaves, in Botany, 359. Limbourg, Dutchy, in Geography, Deſcription . | 
Ledger, in Book-ke 337. , 1113. ' 
Lnwvenheeck, Mr. Anatomiſt, 69. Diſcovers | Lime, in Building, 300. The beſt, according þ 
ibid. firſt Animalcules in the Seed of Man, ibid. to Palladio and Dieuſſant, ibid. How made, 
ingdoms, in America. Of Peru, 1172. Refutation thereof by Urhuyen, ibid. the beſt Method according to Bockler, ' 391. 


King's County, Province, 1128. in Anatomy, 53. Deſcription and Divi- How ſlaken, 393. 


King's Evil, in Chirurgery, s thereof, Lime, in Ch , Hiſtory thereof, 657. 
Kir ber, a Geometer, 127. 155 | | Legion, in 17 Armies, what, 239. | Lime-Twigs r Fowling, how 4 
— 2 the Conga 4 1 4 7 of Mark — yy Sax ae Cocks | 
| in Ys 1 0 ibid. ime i imerich, Ince, in , 11 
; | ibid. Under Auguſtus, ibid. | Limoges, City, Biſhop, 1100. 7% 
2 8 Ee Mr. ele Limeſin, Province, in Geography, Deſcription 
N culus, 351. thereof, 1099. | 
Abia, of the Matrix, in Anatomy, 68. | Leicefter, County, 1126. inaria, wild Flax, in Botany, Deſcription 
L Sc. ibid. Lewis in - mop, 1708. | hero” In Vie, 3798. | 
Abend, Country, Deſcription thereof, 1100. uralia, Feaſt Romans, Solemnity | Lincoln, County, 1126. 

Laboureur le, iſtori 442- I. thereof, 995. f 6 inen alba, in Anatomy, its Texture, Proceſs, 
Labyrinth, in Anatomy, its Figure, Situation, |Lemures, among the Romans, ibid. Significa-| Uſes, &c. 57. 1 
GG ; tion thereof, 996. | ine, in Geometry, right, curve, 1187. 
Lacedemon, City, Capital, 1139. Lenox, Province, in Geography, , 1127. ine of Battle, in Army, how drawn, right and 

Lacertalian Muſcles, in Anatomy, their Proceſs, Leo I. called the Great, Emperor of Conſtantj- | left, motion of the ight, 232. | 


and Con 74. | nople, 533. ves the Treaſon of his Bro- |] 
Lacres, Money of Account, in the Moguliſtan, | ther-in-law, ibid. A Rain of Aſhes at Con- 


. 56s. 5 ſtantinople, ibid. | 
Lacunz, in Anatomy, what, 68 Les III. called Iſaurus, Emperor of Conſtanti- 
Nn Feaſt among the Chriſtians, 1001. 1 his Hiſtory, 535. | ” 
Ladiſlas I. King of Poland, his Hiſtory, 564. Les IV. Em of C his Hi-jLi . 
 Ladiflas II. King of Poland, ibid. ſtory, 536. | 
Ladiſlas III. L'Aſconogue, King of Po-| Leo V. ka Att of Con- 
land, his Hiſtory, 41d. fantivople, ibis. Orders that his Boa be 
Ladiflas IV. King of Poland, pes by his ibid. Killed in his Chapel, ibid. 
Subjects, reſtored afterwards, ibi Leo, in Aitronomy, Number of the Stars it] Lips, 
beds King of Poland, 565. comes to| contains, 281. | 823, | 
Throne by Marriage, ibid. Leo I. called the great, Pope, 579. His Epi- Liquid Confefts, Plumbs, Cherries, 824. Raſ- | 
Ladies VI. King of Poland, and likewiſe of| Me to Flavian,. 979, g86, obt. berries, Walawts, Apricocks, green and ; | 
ungary, killed at the Battle of Varnes, Leo II. Pope, in Chronology, his Hiſtory 5 


A Leo III. Pope, in Chronology, crown d. Char- 
7 
Leo IV. Pope, in Chronology, - writes to the 


22 50. b 

| Leo V. Pope, in Chronology, 581. Laden, City, Patriarch, 1130. 

Leo IX. Pope, in Chronology, 572. ' TL:/dale, Province, in Geography, 1127. 
Leo X. Pope, in Chronology, condemned the Leu, City, Biſhop, 1094. 


Doctrine of Luther, 585. Lithuania, Dutchy, in Geography, Deſcription by | 
Leo XI. Pope, in. Chronology, his Hiſtory, | and Diviſion thereof, 1118. . oi 
lid. | {hittle Tartars, their Character, 1142. / 4 
Lean, * in Geography, 1130. Lick Tartary, Country, Deſcription thereof, q 
Leonicanus, Dr. 77. | 1143. : 

4 Archdake of Auk, Emperor of | Littre, Mr. Anatomiſt, His Obſervations on 

y, his Hiſtory, 540 the Eggs of Women, 70. 

Leavitins, 8 268 Liturgy St. N 28. Of the Preſanctißed, 1 

be, Gulph, in Geography, 1137. Of St. James, ibid. 
Le Bi of Lucon, in France, Liver, in\Anatomy,. Its Situation, Li- 
3 * Fe ee 60. Ules, 
Letter of Alexander, Patriarch of Alexandria, 1. . 
|. occaſioned by the Hereſy of Arius, 179. Of Liver of Antimony, in Chymiſtry, Preperation 
| Great, on e thereof, 627. Its Virtues, ibid, "F499 42 

Occaſion, 187. Of the Prince to the| {iveny, Province, im Geggrapby, 1121. Pe- x l 


Biſhops, and to the People on the ſame Occa-| ſcription thereof, 1122. 
fon, phi. To the Biſhops aſſembled at Tyr, r, ee Deſcription there - 
, 1166. | 


(f the Remains 5 oy 2 
Tana, Mr. celebrated Engſim Gardener, 1. 
Longford, Province, in Geography, 1129. 
| Lon hogs REI Goon, Rules there- - 


— 


r INDEX to the FIRST Vo L UNE. 


marking and obſerving it; the firſt, where 
fixed by the ſeveral Nations — 
1083. 
ia, Province, in Geography, 1120. 
22 Dutchy, in Geography, 1103. De- 
ſcription thereof, 1104. | 
Los Carchos, Province, 1173. 
Los Opeixos, Province, 1173. 
Lothaire, King of France, in Chronology, poi- 
ſoned by his own Wife, 548. 
Love, in Ethicks, 936, Of 
of Complaiſance, &c. ibid. 
Louis, called the Gentle, King of France and 
Emperor, his Hiſtory, 547 
Lowis II. called Le Begue, or the Stutterer, 
- of France, poiton'd by his Phyſician, 
7 


Louis III. King of France, his Hiſtory, 548. 

Louis IV. King of France, his Hiſtory, 11d. 

Lowis V. called the Feneant, King of France, 
poiſon'd by his own Wife, ibid. 

Lowis VI. called Le Gros, King of France, his 
Hiſtory, 549. : | 

Lowis VII. called the Younger, King of France, 
his Hiſtory, ibid. 

Louis VIII. called the Lion, King of France, 
died of Poiſon, ibid. 
Louis IX. or St. Louis, King of France, goes 
to the Conqueſt of the holy Land ; obliges 
Henry King of England, his Sons, and Bro- 
thers to renounce for ever the Sovereignty of 
Normandy, died of the Plague at Tunis, 


49, 550- | 
1 X. Hutin, King of France, died of Poi- 


ſon, 550 
Louis XI. S —_ his Hiſtory, 551. 
Louis XII. called the Father of his People, 
King of France, his Hiſtory, ibid. 
Lewis XIII. called the Juſt, King of France, 


his Hiſtory, 552. 
called the Great, King of France, 


of Fruition, 


Louis XIV. 
his Hiſtory, 553. 
=> XV. Kirg of France, Part of his Hiſtory, 
ibid. 
Lauis I. King of Hungary, his Hiſtory, 566. 
Louis II. King of Hungary, drowned in a 
March after a Defeat, 567. 
Louis, called the Younger, King of Bohemia, 
his Hitſtory, 570. | 
Louis J. of France, Duke of Anjou, and King 
of Naples, his Hittory, 571. 
' Zowis II of France, Duke of Anjou, and 
| ws Naples, his Hiſtory, ibid. 
Louis III. King of Naples, ibid. 
Louis XII. King of France ang Naples, ibid. 
_ at French Coin, 45 | 
wth, Province, in Geography, 1128. 
Louvain, City, Univerſe, 155 
Low Countries, Provinces, 1112. Deſcription 
thereof, 1113. - 
Lower, Anatomiſt, wrote on the Motion of 
the Heart, 105. 
Lower Planets, in Aſtronomy, their Number, 
282. 
Lacan, a Poet, 329. | 
Lucanaria, Province, in Geography, 1120. 
Lucas Pacciolas, wrote firſt on Algebra in thi 
Part of the World, 39. ? 
Lucayss, Iſlands, in Geography, Deſcription 
thereof, 1182. 
Lucern, Canton, in Geography, Deſcription 
thereof, 1116. . 
Lucon, Iſland, in Geography, 1156. 


Lucky and unlucky Days, „ 2 Fa- 
ble, 246. | | 

Lucifer, in Angels, 106. | 

Luitbert, King of the Lombards, in Chrono- 
logy, his Hiſtory. 556. ö 

Luitprand, King of the Lombards, in Chrono- 
logy, ibid. | 

Lutalapſmark, Province, in Geography, 1122. 


Lumbares, Arteries, in Anatomy, 63. 

Lumbares, Veins, in Anatomy, 64. 

Lumbricales, Muſcles, in Anatomy, their Pro- 
ceſs, Inſertion, Texture, &c. v6id. | 


Lunar Month. in Calendar, Synodical, Perio- | 


dical, or Illuminative, 417. How uſed by 
the Romans and by the Turks, 418. 
Lunar Year, in Calendar, what? 
Lunation, in Calendar, — "TN 0 
Lunebourg, Dutchy, in Geography, 1111 
ſcription thereof, bil. F | 
Lungs, in Anatomy, their Situation, 77. Di- 
viſion into two Lobes, Subſtance, Veſſels, 
ibid. Their Uſe, 78. | 
2 Feaſt of the Romans, whence their 


Luper, Divided _ into- three Ch, 993. 


. Suetonius's Opinion thereupon, 994. I 


Lupulus, in Botany, Deſcription thereof, 378. 
Its Virtues, #614. 
Lupus, Conſtellation, in Aſtronomy, the Num- 
of Stars it contains, 284. 


* 


* 


Madure, Principality, 1151. 1 
Magdeburg, Dutchy, in Geography 1111. 
this | Magellan, Ferdinand, failed r the Globe, 
363. | 
— Land, in Geography, Deſcription 
ereof, 1144. W 
Magiſtery, in Chymiſtry, 623. Of Saturn; 


; 


Lure, de la, Aſtronomer, his 
Roundneſs of the Earth, 263. | 

Lufignan, Town, in Geography, 1097. 

Luſtration. among the Romans, how perform- 
ed, 998. Fictions of the Poets thereupon, 
ibid. | 

_ in Chymiſtry, different Sorts thereof, 

25. 
2 Martin, his Sentiments on Salvation, 
2. | 

1 — * or Diſlocation, in Chirurgery, vio- 
lent or gentle, perfect or compleat, imper- 
fect or partial, 476. Cure of a ſimple 
Luxation, id. 

Luxation of the Thigh, with the Hip, ſel- 
dom or never reduced, ibid. Reduction 
thereof; eaſier in Children than in aged Per- 
ſons. What's to be done, when attended 
with Inflammation; what with an œdematous 
Tumour. ibid. 

Luxation of the Wriſt, 
Manners, ibid. 

Luxation of the Leg, may be luxated in four 
Manners, Signs of each, 477. 

Luxation of the Foot, may be luxated in four 
Manners, that made outwards the leſs com- 
mon, #bid. 

Luxation of the ſmall Bones of the Wriſt and 
Foot; Signs thereof, ibid. 

Luxation of the Jaw-bone, compleat, or in- 
compleat, Signs 
dreſſed, 477. Accidents: which accompany 
Luxations; how remedied, 478. 

Luxemboarg, Dutchy, in Geography, Deſcrip- 

— — 

y. Itinerary ure, in y, 1089. 

Lycurgus, iſlator of the Lacedzmonians, al- 
lowed Theft of Food only, 937. 

Lycus, River in Aſia, 1146. | 

Lymphatick Ducts of the Penis, their Situation, 
66 


may happen in two 


Lymphatick Veſſels, in Anatomy, diſcovered 
by Bartholin, their Uſe, 60. Proceſs of 


thoſe of the Liver, 61. 'Thoſeof the Spleen 
62. Of the Mediaſtinum, 72. 
Lymphæ Ductus, of the Heart, their Situation, 


73 
Lyfimachus, King of Macedon, in Chronology, 
his Hiſtory, 518. a 


M 


MU City, capit. 1155. 

Macbeth, King of Scotland, 
ſtory » $54 . 8 5 

Macedonia, Province, Deſcription thereof, 1178. 

Mackeran, Province, 1148. 

Madagaſcar, Iſland, in Geography, Deſcrip- 
tion thereof, 1169, 1170. 

Madder, in Dying, 880. 

Madeira, Iſland, in Geography, . Deſcription 
thereof, 1171, 

Madrier, in Fortification, 1014. Deſcription 


thereof, 1029. | 


his Hi- 


its Virtues, 635. Of Jupiter; its Virtues, 
632. Of Antimony; its Virtues, 644. 
Magnificency, in Ethicks, 949. 
itude of the Earth, in my, Va- 
riouſly determined by various Authors, an- 
tient and modern, 264. Method obſerved 
by Norwood, Picard, Caflini, &c. ibid. By 
| Whiſton, 7%. 13 
Magnitude of the Earth, in Geography, as 
— by Sir Iſaac Newton, 1074. 
Magnitude of the Sun, in Aſtronomy, how 
found, 272. Of the Moon, 273. Of Mer- 
cury, 282, Of Venus, 284. Of Mars, 
285, 286. Of Jupiter, 286. Of Saturn, 
287. of | 
Magnitude, in Geometry, 1187. A 
Magnus, the Norwingian, King of Denmark, 
61. 
Ae, I. King of Norway, his Hiſtory, 563. 
Magnus IT. King of Norway, his Hiſtory, ibid. 
Magnus III. King of Norway, his Hiſtory, ibid. 
Magnus IV. King of Norway, ibid. 
Magma V. King of Norway, depoſed, 564. 
Magnus VI. King of Norway, /ibid.” 
Magnus I. King of Sweden, 587. 
Magmi II. King of Sweden, ibi 
Mabomet, the 1 in Chronology; 
—— 


his 
Mahomet 


of both ; how reduced, how | 


beer of the Turks, bis $i 
88. 8 
it Emperor of the Turks, deſtroys 


Sentiment on the 


| 


ö 


tinople, 988. Expelled from Albania b. 

— ; his Death, 589. by 

Mahomer III. Emperor of the Turks, ſacri. 

fices his own: Mother to the Fury ot the Ja- 

nizaries and Spahis, 589. Dies of ths 

Plague, ibid. 

Mahomet IV. Emperor of the Turks, takes 
the Iſland of Tenedos, and Candia ; depoſes 
Ragotſki, Prince of Tranſilvania; and i; 

. depoſed in his Turn, 590. 

Mahomet V. Emperor ihe Turks, 591. 

Maimbourg, Father, Hiſtorian, 445. 

Main Battle, in Army, 230. 

Main Guard, in an v, how placed, wh 

the Country is incloſed, 229. 5 

Mainfroy, King of Naples, 570. 

Major of — in 3 His Qua. 

lities, Duties, &c. ibid. His Adjutant, Jig. 

Major General, in Army, his Qualities, Rank, 

Duties, &c. 226. 


Majerca, Iſland, in Europe, Deſcription there. 


of, 1130. 
Majorian, Emperor of Conſtantinople, 
2 Tortoſa „) Racimer's Orders, $42. "Og 
Mairs du Palais, in France, what? 545. 
Malabar, Principality in Aſia, 1151. 
Maladies of Plants in Botany, their Cure, 384. 
Malaguette, Kingdom, in Geography, 1164. 
Malebranche, Father, a celebrated French Phi. 
loſopher, 112. His Sentiment of the hu. 
man Will, ibid. 
Malcolm I King of Scotland, his Hiſtory, 554. 
Malcolm II. King of Scotland, his'Hiſt 74. 
Malcolm III. King of Scotland, his Hiſtory, ib. 
Malcolm V. King of Scotland, his Hiſtory, ;414. 
Maldive, Iſlands, in Afia, 1158. 
Malduin, King of Scotland, 
Male, Iſland, in Geography, 
of, 3 I 5 Kings 
Malemba, Kingdom, in Geography, 1165. 
Malignant Tumours, in Chin, * 
Malines, Lordſhip, in Geography, 1112. 
Malleol, in Anatomy, 54. 
Malfighi, Na iſt, and Anatomiſt, his Sen- 
timents on the Notions of the nutritious 
Juice of Plants, 361. 
Malt, in Brewing, 387, 
Malt Liquors, in Brewing, 388. 
Malta, Iſland, in Geography, 1136, Hiſtory 
and Deſcription thereof, 1136, 1137. 
Malva, Kingdom, in Aſia, 1150. | 
Manylas, King of Aſſyria, N 505. 
Manytus, King of Aſſyria, ibid. 
Man, Iſland in Europe, 1125. 
Manaham, King of Iſrael, in Chronology, 508. 
Manaſſes, King of Judah, in Chronology, 509. 
his Hiſtory,” 510. | | 
Mancalzus, King of Aſſyria, 9. 
Manca, Old Engliſh Coin, 740. 
Mandibles, or Jaws, in Anatomy, 48. 
Maneh, in the Jewiſh Coin, 739. 
Manfeloata, Calliwick, in Geography, 1160. 
Manilla, City, Capital, 1156. 
Manil.e, at Ombre, in Gaming, 1059 
Manna, in Chymiſtry, Hiſtory, 685. Prepara- 
tion, Choice, and Diſtillation thereof, 686. 
Manner of Trials in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts in 
England, 725. 3 
Manning, in Falconry, 991. 
1 Calliwick, 1160. 
Mans, City, Biſhop, 1096. ' 
Manſoura, Calliwick, 8 1160. 
Mantelets, in Fortification, their Form and Di- 
menſions, different Sorts thereof, 1025. 
Mantling, in Falconry, 991 
Mantua, City, Biſhoprick., 1134. 
Mantuan, Dutchy, Deſcription thereof, ibid, 
Manure, in Agriculture, Different Kinds of 
Manure in England, Dr. Jackſon, Beal. and 
Liſter's Sentiment thereupon, and that of 
Glauber, 7. e 
Manuring, in Agriculture, what? 6. 
Maragnan, Capitanate, 1175. 5 
Marble, in Buildin ations age 9 
' Italian, Spanii h, French, Engin, ; 390, 
Marche, Province, in Geography, and 
lower, 1098. 1 5 , 
March of an Army, 229, 230. 
March to raiſe a Siege, 235 t * 
March to ravage the Enemy's Country, 23 
March to force a Paſs, ibid. 
March to guard a Paſs, ibid. 
March to poſſeſs an advantageous Þ oh, . 
March to make” the Junction of tuo 


en there. 


[ny 


„ 


238. 3 5 
March to relieve a Town, ibid. 


March to ſurpriſe the N 
March to burn a Bri „ i 
W Emperor eu ancizople, bis Hi - 
Marta anita Coin, 752 
Arclu . 7 * 4 . 
Mareut Aurelius, called the Philloſophen — 
man Emperor, 526. _ vanquiſhed 1 


ö 


the Empire of the Eaſt, by taking Conan. 
[-7 3 | 


1 


8 thians, and Marcomans, 525. Died of « Men Moto of the Moon, Equaion then urs nr. Figs of 6 Bone = 
Metelin, 


voluntary Abſtinence, 528. 293. in Geogra ane 9 
N Roman Emperor, kill- _—— in A den ay ge. Attick, 2 thereof, 1145 . 
ed under, 520 ibi ew uid, | Meth: >. 4 Chuonology, 2: 
n 8 in Geography, Deſeription 755 Roman, aan, dry, and que, 2. E 2 42 x 
thereof, 1182- ong, dry, quid, 766, 767. | Metopoſcopy, in in Altralogy, 253. | 2 | | 
of Sweden, her Hiſtory, | French, long, dry, and liquid, '767, 968. | Metropol e * 
nerite, Queen Sram; ary and ig V7 $07 7 opolitans, in the Chriſtian Church, e | | 


ortugueſe. | Metz, City, Biſho 
Mabguerite of Valois, Queen of Navarre, turns | dry, and liquid, ibid, an, Dutch MC. "ar 2. p. 1103. 


do 
Lutheran; endeavours to gain her Brother | covite, Swediſh, Poliſh, Pruſſian, ibid. Ger- Mew, 2 * 1150. 


F I. to that Party, 434. Bye in the: man, Turkiſh, Eaſtern, Adee, 
— Catholick Chuck 436. Meaſure of Wood for g , * Kingdom, Deſcription thereof, 776, 
Markers, at Trick-Track, 1068. Meaſure of Horſes, ibid. 


| Mexicans, their Character, «bid. 


Marianus, Scot, his Romance of Pope Joan, | Meaſure, in Geometry, Grecian, Roman, En- | Mezzal. Province, in Geography, 1168 


80. gliſh, French, Rhineland, 1 197: 5 Koribu Weiſnowi 
Marmclde, beg, how made, 827. — — Biſhop, 1094- Miboul, Curopalates, Emperor of Conſtanti- 
, 2 ca, , in 7 11 
2 . = Wen * 2 2 aphy, 1147. nople, quits the Empire to Leo the Arme- 


, Art of augment- nian, and retires into a Monalte X 
Time, makes a burleſque Tranſlation of the | ing the Effects, and diminiſhing the Expence Michas“ II. called the Stut: — iy, 536. 


Emperor | 
Pſalms, 840. Whipped 3 at Ge-] of Fire, 398. Conſtantinople, his Hiſtory, 3474. 1 , 
neva ; died in Biedmont, ibid. Mechoacan, Province, 1177. Michael III. called the Drinker, Emperor of a * 
Marpurg, City, 1108. Mecklembourg, Dutchy, in Geography, De- Conſtantinople, killed by Bazile his Succeſ- | =, 
Marres, Province, 1127. ner thereof, 1111. ſor, ibid. 
Mars, in Aſtronomy, its mean Diſtance from in Antiquities, two Sides thereof; their | Michael IV. called the Paphlagonian, 
the Sun; ſeveral 8 in its Hemiſpheres ; | Legends, "44: Antient, Greek, Roman, of r 22 rg ibid. 
its Phaſes, and Light, 286, Conſular, perial, Gothick, Samaritan, Michael V ed Celaphantes, Emperor of 
Mars, in Chymiſtry, eleven Preparations there- Mutilated, Spurious, ibid. Modern, 146. Conſtantinople, had his Eyes put out, ibid. 
of, 637. Its Virtues, ibid. Method of knowing them, ibid. Michael VI. called Stratonicus, Emperor of 
Marſiilles, City, Biſhoprick, 1103. Medallions, in Antiquities, 146, 147. Conſtantinople, his Hiſtory, 537, 
Marſhal of St. Andre, in Calviniſm, 447. Mediaſtinum, in Anatomy, 72. Michael VII. called oy. naces, Emperor of 
Gains the King of Navarre to his Party, | Medicamentous Stone, in Chymiſtry, Prepara-| Conſtantinople ry ibid. 
452. tion thereof, 664. "Its Virtues, ibid. 9 — G 292 gun. 


Marſhal of France, in Army, their firſt Origin, Medicis, Catherine of, Queen Mother of France, 


Employment, Rank, and Number, 226.| in Calviniſm, 442. Hurries Mary Stuart with County, in G WW 
More numerous, and greater at preſent, ib. | out of the Kingdom; appears to favour | Milan, City, 4th n 25. 


| 1134. 
Marſhal de Camp, in Army, ibid. Calviniſm, 447. Agrees to the Colloquy of 5 Dutchy, Deſcription thereof, ibid. 
Martha —— Czarina of Muſcovy, her Poiſſy, 448. Afiſts publickly . 449. | Mile, itigerary by, Dake ky G phy, 1081. 
cography, 
Hiſtory, Shoe ed at Beza's Expreſſions on the Doc- | Military Ways of the Romans, 143. 
Martial, a 2 329. 8 a trine of the Euchariſt, 450. Her ſecret In- Milk, in Anatomy. 72. Three Parts, thereof; 
Martinico, Iſland, in Geography, Hiſtory and | trigues diſcover'd by 9 Prince of Conde, its Preparation ; Fermentation in the Breatis, 
: Deſcription thereof,” 1181, + | 453- Deſerts entirely the Calvin, 454. | ibid. 
> Mary of Lorrain, Queen of Scotland, marches | Medina, City, in Geography, 1147: Milk-Teeth, in Anatomy, 49. 
iu Perſon agaiaf the Rebels, and force them Medra, Kin om in Africa, 1166 Mill, or Preſs, in Coining, 737. 
to a Treaty, 446. Medulla oblongata, in mb. Tes +; Millefolium, Yarrow, in Botany, 
Mary Stuart, Queen of France and Scotland, tuation, Subſtance, Diviſion, Uſes, &c. 78. Its Virtues, ibid. 
married to Francis, hin of France, 446. | Medulla ſpinalis, in Anatomy, 84. Its 225. — 3 land. 1156. 
Hurried out of France by Catherine of Me- ftance, Coats, Uſes, ibid. Mine, in Fortification, Method thereof, 102 *, 
dicis, 447. Perfidiouſl ibid. Meetings of the Academy of the Sciences at Royal, Serpentine, Forked, Counter, 1026. 
Mary, Queen of E her Hiſtory, 5 59. Paris, 2. Minerals, in Chymiſtry, 627. Formation of 
Martaban, Kingdom, in Afia, 1152. Melinde, Kingdom, _ Minerals; Des Cartes. Tournefort, Lemery, a 
Martin 1. ang Bo Arragon, 569. Melilot, in „ De Coetlogon's Sentiment thereupon. — 
Maſcharenas, gdom, 2 Melli, 1 erica, 116 | Difference Minerals and Metals, 
Maſh-fat, in Brewery, 3 * Mellingen, Bailiwick, i 1 e, 1116. ibid. 
Maſo finiguera, invented the Art of Engraving | Membranes of the 2 in Anatomy, — 4 Minimum. in Algebra, Doctrine thereof, 37. 
on Wood, 919. Memory, in Anatomy, 113. Dr. Des | Minio, Calliwick, in Geography, 1160. 
Maſe, in the Latin Church, 974- | Cartes, Malbranche, Coetlogon's Hypotheſis | Minor Orders, in the Clergy, four in Num- 
_ at Baſſet, 1067. Drug 1 114. — Riſe Sheree according to the Abbot 
epain, in Confectionery, common, curled | Mende, City, Bi „ 1101. , ibs | 
of Oranges ; 2 | — in Ch iry, 623. . Miſeiſtas 1 King of Poland, 564. 3 
Maſtoides proceſſ. in Anatomy, 91. Menſuration ary ud, in Arithmetick, 220, | Miſciſſas II. King of Poland, 4d. 0 
Matachias, Nation in America, 1178. Menſuration of a Globe, «bid. - 8 425 City, in ben 1, 1139. N 
Matadores, at Ombre, 1059.  |Ments,, Electorate, in Geography, Deſcription | Miſſal, a Latin Church 
Mataran, City, capit. 1157. thereof, 1114. X Mitteus, King of Aſſyria, in 7. NED GO5. 
Materials, in Building, 390. Merchant, in * his Qualities, Du- | Mixts, in Chymiſtry, Compoſition thereof, 616. 
 Mathion, 4 p invented a Line to ties, Ac. 755, 786. | Different Senziments thereupon, 617. 
determine by Inſpection the longeſt Day of | Mercury, in — his Magnitude, 282. | Moa/, Province, in Geography, 1154. 
all the Countries of the World, 1082. De- Diſtance from the Sun, 282, 283. Revolu- Modena, City, Biſhop, 1135. 
ſcription thereof, ibid. a tion, Change of its Phaſes, Inclination of the Medeneſe, Du Dutchy, cription thereof, ibid. 
Matthias I. Emperor of Germany, 541. Plane of its Orbit to the Ecliptick, diarnal | Modeſtinus, a — 330. 
Matthias Corvinus, King of . his Hi- | Motion, ibid. Conjunction with the Sun, | Madin, City, 1139. \ | | 
ſtory, 567. 283, 284. Module, in Architecture, 167. . 
Matraſs, in Chywiltry, 625. AY Mercury, in Chymiſtry, Hiſtory thereof, 639, Meguliſtan, Province, in Geography, W 
Matrices, in Letter- founding, 1033, | 640 tion thereof, 1150. 
Matrix, or Uterus, in Anatomy, Its "Rigs, Mercucial Panacea, in nig, Preparation Moidore. a Portugueſe Coin, 75 1. 
Subſtance, Situation, Uſes, &c. 67. thereof, 642. Its Virtues, ibid. | Moldavia, — thareaf 114. 
Martathias, 238 his Hiſtory, 5 1 3. | Mercurius dulcis, in Chymiſtry, Preparation | Moliſe, Corn. 1132. 
Mauclenc, Architect, 1 thereof, 641. Its Virtues, 1. pM Molucca, Iſles, in Geography, Deſcription 
Heart, King of Loo; 5 7, . Meridian, in Aſtronomy, why thus WAP thereof, 1156, 1157. 
. of N his un- Its Uſe, ibid. 122 Province, in Geography, 1129. 
1 0 n 35. Meridian Line, in Dialling, 869. 2 Kingdom, 2 2 
oleuma, in uities, 142. | Meridian, in Geography, ſes theraof, 1078. | Money of Account, in ommerce, 7 In 
Ua Glands, in Anatomy, their Situation, Firſt 1. Corn not yet determined, bs | 8 Perſia, China, Japan, Moguliſtan, \ 
es, 91. Marianetb, County, in Geography, 11 | 
Maximian, Roman Emperoe, 5 0, aſſociated | Merlin, in Falconry, Fa of Account, throughout Malabar, Java, 
do the Eappire by Diocleſian ibid. | Mernis, Province, in ot oh 1127. France, 2 Italy, Poland, SWit- 
Maximilian PR: of Germany, 541. * 8 of France, whence the Mero-| zerland, Sweden, Africa, 761 
Maximilian II. Emperor of Germany 4 gians, $44 | | Mongalle, 28 in Geography, 2 
Maximum. in Algebra, Method er. 7 | Mery, Ms rench Anatomiſt, his Diſcovery | Mo 3 n 
Marit Reman Emperor, erein, 76. KILN I'S Origi Heliot ; the | 9 
pire by a Parricide, 631. — Death by M , in Anatom its Situation, Tex- Difference —_— ibid. FH - 5 
the Romans, 532, ture, Uſes, 59. V and Ducts there · Monoemuegi, Empire, Deſcription thereof, 1 167. = 
Mayne, Province, in Geography, Deſcription of, 60. ; [ . | Monomotapa , — ah thereof, . 
ne. Lou. | Meſenterick Arteries, in Anatomy, 63. || 1167: 1 a 
Mayo, Province, in Geography, 1129. Meſſow, what ? 1178. | Monopetalous Flowers, in Botany, ns; 44 
—_— r. an —_—_ 78. | his Mefter-de -Camp, in the French Army, bis 8 Vi 2 1 y, A its Situation, Fi- 5 ; 
ment Nantes, Rank, Duties, &c. 22 re, , 
5 Provine, orb 8 > in Anmomy,. its Situation, Tex- | Montaner, Aftxpnomer, his curious Obſerva- 
Mead, Dr. a celebrated. Engliſh P * 85 |  rions on the Changes of the Stars, 264. 
, Sentiment of the Poiſon of the Tazencula,14 eo in 7 their Difference from Mentanus, Orator, 2 
Mean Motion of the Sun, in Aſtronomy, in the Minerals, the amber, 628. Called by Maontauban, City, Pp; 1099. 
Meridian ef Greenwich, vexonding 6 nd Names of the Planets, Alt 5 2 4 
don, 292. Maart in Anajomy, in fine. er- cl 3 3 
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* 
Montgomery, Coun 
Month-Book, in Book-keepi 
Month, in Calendar, ſolar, periodical, ſynodi- 
cal, 417. Lunar, aſtronomical, 418. 
ency, Ann, his Merit; loſes the 
tle of St. Laurens, and the Town of St. 
Quintin ; is reconciled with the Duke of 
Guiſe, by the Marſhal of St. Andre, 447. 


| | 2 ? 2 
Meer Dy, e evo, 1136 
ceping, 340. 


2. 

Monmouth, County, 1126. 

Montpellier, City, Biſhop, Univerſity, 1101. 

Moon, in — Subſtance, Figure ; 
has no Light of itſelf; its Atmoſphere, 273. 
Is not inhabited, 274. Its Motion, Diſtance 
from the Nodes, ibid. 1 ities of its 
Apogzum, 7 K Period of its Revolution, 
275, 276. Its Eclipſes, 279. Theory there- 
of, 279, 280, 281. * 

Morea, Province, in Geography, Deſcription 
thereof, 1139, 1140. * 


Moravia, M 


ſion thereof * og, 1109. 


2 03 

Motion of the Heart, in Anatomy, Theory 
thereof, ibid. : 

Motores Nerves of the Eye, in Anatomy, their 


Proceſs, and Progreſs, 83. 
Moveable Feafts, among Chriſtians, 1001. 
Movement, in Clock-making, 727. 


Mould, in Foundery, for Statues, 1033. 
Mould, for Bells, 1035. 


zac, Kingdom, in Africa, 1166. 
. Kingdom, in Afia, 1150. 
Multiplication, in Algebra, of ſingle, and com- 
pound Quantities, 31. Of Fractions, 32. 
Multiplication, in Ari we. A 
Multiplication Table, 200. 
Multiplication of vulgar Fraftions, 213. 


Murcia, Kingdom, 1130. £6 
— & obert, his Method of Brewing, 


ſtance, Uſes, g1. 

Muſcles of the Arm, their Proceſs, Texture, 
Inſertion, Office, 94. : 

Muſcles of the Back, and Loins, their Num- 
ber, Texture, Proceſs, Inſertion, Office, 99: 

Muſcles of the Carpus ; their Number, Proceſs, 
Texture, Inſertion, Office, 96. 

Muſcles of the Fingers, their Number, Proceſs, 
Texture, Inſertion, Office, ibid. 


Muſcles of the Foot, their Number, Proceſs, 


Texture, Inſertion, Office, 101, 102. - 
Muſcles of the Forehead, —__ Eye-lids, 
Note, Ears, Lips, Tongue, Uvula, Larynx, 
Pharynx, Oſyoides, Neck, Shoulder-blades, 
Shoulder-bones, 103. 
a 
Inſerti / | 
Muſcles of the Logs their Number, Proceſs, 
Texture, ion, Office, 


Inſertion, 100. 
Muſcles of the Radius ; their Number, Proceſs, 


Texture, Inſertion, 


95. 
| Muſcles of the Thigh ; their Number, Procefs, 


Inſertion, Texture, Office, 100. 


| Muſcles of the Thorax; their Number, Fro- 


ceſs, Texture, Inſertion, Office, 98. 


Muſcles of the Ulna; their Number, Proceſs, 


Texture, Inſertion, Office, 95. 
Muſcovites, their Characters, 1 = | 


. Muſcow, Province, 1119. 


Empire. 3 1 
. 1120. 


Muſgrave, Dr. an ; his Sentiment 
on the Operation of the Bronchotomy, 490. 

Muſqueteers, in Army, 223. 

Muſter · maſter, or iſſary-General, in Ar- 


Muting, in Falconry, 991. | 
2 — Banne 
* in * 
thereof; its Virtues, 691. 


| N. 
Abonaſſar, Egyptian Year, Diviſion and 


Menſuration, 419. 
Nabulaſſarias. King of * 516. 
vr wal in Chronology, 2 466 
» Fic, or Longing, in Chi 1 
Ware thereof, hid 7 
ir, in Aſtronomy, 2 

Nadir, in Geography, 1975. 
Nagaeſti, Kingdom, 1120. | 
Nails, in Anatomy, their Origin, Uſe, Sub- 

ſtance ; the Romans curious of them; how 


Nancy, City, capit. 1103. 
Nanking, Province, 1153. 
Nantz, City, Biſhop, 1 


ry, Biſhop, 1095- 
N. le » , . Hi- 
Irs 


Nates, in Anatomy, 2 . 
Nativity, Feaſt of the Chriſtians, 1901. 
Natolia, Province, Deſcription thereof, 1144, 


- thereupon favoured by Mr. Boyle and Dr 
Mead. Refuted by Rohault, and De Coet- 
logon, 241, 242. 

Natural Right, in Ethicks, 936. Precepts 
thereof, 937- Hobbes's Opinion there- 
upon, 939. 

Nayal Armies, 240. 


Nawarre, Kin 1130. 


the Ruin of - 
ſelf an Ox, and ſuch grazes in the Fields 
during ſeven — 

in Anatomy, its Origin, Length, ſore 
1 — _— Nerves, Muſcles, Glands, 79. 
es, . 


Nehemiah, in Chronology, his » $72. 
Neper's Bones, in Arithmetick, their Uſe, 222. 
Neptunalia, Feaſt of the Romans, 994. 
Nerica, Province, 1122. 

Nero, Roman Emperor, his Hiſtory, 


Eyes, fifth Pair, opthalmick, foxth Pair, in- 
rercoſtal, auditory, 83. Eighth, ninth, tenth 
Pair, 84. Duncan's Sentiment 


New-England, Province, 1178. - 
New-Caftile, Province, 1129. 
Newfoundland, Iſland, . 1179. 
Newhaven, Government, 1178. 
New-S<veden, Province, 1179. 
New-Wales, Province, South and North, 76:9. 
SIE ork, Province, ibid. % 
cuban, Government, in 145 1114. 
Newton, Sir Iſaac, a celebrated Engliſh Aſtro- 
nomer, 265. | 


Hiſtory, ibid. 
Nicephorus 2 — Emperor of Conſtanti- 
no 5 — 
Nicolas I. King of = his 
Nicolas, called the Great, Pope, his 

. 580. 

| Nicolas II. , his Hiſtory, 582. 
Nicolas Ni. ers his Hi , 583. 
"Nicolas IV. Pope, granted ſeveral 


» $61. 


to the Order of St. Francis, of which be 
had been a Friar, ibid. | 
| Nicolas V. Pope, died of Sorrow, for the Laſs 


Nightingale, in Fowling. 1044. 
Wg Country, iption thereof, 1162, 
1163. | | 
. Province, 1122. 
imrod, King of Aſſyria, cog. 
Ninus, King of Aſlyria, 45 
Wine Iland, Deſcription thereof, 1155, 
1156. 
Ni/mes, City, Biſhop, 1101. 
Nivernois, Province, 1095. 
Noah, in Chronology, his Hiſtory, 502. 
Noah's Ark, Dimenſions thereof by Moſes, 27, 
Juſtified by Origen, and St. Auguſtin ; its 
Geometrical Demonſtrations; of Burco, Snel- 
lius, Arbuthnot, Father Lamy. Divifion 
_ by Moſes ; ſubdivifion by Snellius, 
101d. | 
Noble, old Engliſh Coin, 441. 
Nodes, in Aſtronomy, aſcending and deſcend. 
ing, 274. Motion thereof, 275. 
Nogent Le Rotron, a Town, 1096. 
— to Calendar, 417. 
on ing Drugs, in Dying, 881. 
Noort, Oliver, failed round the World, 263. 
Norfolk, County, 1126. 
Normandy, Provi 
their 


ments, Muſcles, 1 * Membrane, ex- 
es, 


. > © Ip in Tartary ; Noſe-mending, ; 


Nevegrod, Province, 1120. 
Newvogrod-wel, Province, ibid. 
Nubia, Kingdom, * thereof, 1165. 


Characters, 25 
Numeration of a Fraction, in Al 32. 
Numerian, in Chronology, his Hiſtory, 5 30. 
Nuns, in Clergy, 721. 


Ever-greens, 18. Meſf. Lawrence and Mor- 
timer's Sentiment thereupon, 1614. 


O. 


Bdora, Province, 1120. 

Obeliſks, in Antiquities, 1 39. Difference 
between them and Pyramids. Kircher rec- 
kons 14 celebrated ones ; their Antiquities, 
the firſt raiſed, ibid. * 

Obſerv „ in Aſtronomy, 288. Deſcription 

of has at Greenwich. ibid. SiG ge 

magnificent one of Paris, 289. at 

Pekin in China, and of Tycho Brahe, ibid. 

Ocean, in Geography, 1184. Diviſion there- 

of, 1185. 

Oder, River i Europe, 11 bo 1 

Odia, ty, capit. in Geogra y, 1152. ö 

* ſe of the Parts of Plants, in 
Y, 3592. 

CEconomy of 8 in Botany, 366. 

Gdema, in Chirurgery, 464 Tes general 

Cauſe, chief Seat, ibid. Dangers, Cure, 45. 
CEdematous Tumours, in Chirurgery, 


* 
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Oll of Cuaphins, Preparation thereof, its Vir- 

tu es, | 

Oil of white Carabe, Preparation thereof, its 
Virtues, 667. 

Oil of Cinnamon, Preparation thereof, its Vir- 
tues, 672. 42 

Oil of Cloves, Preparation thereof, its Virtues, 


674- 
Oil,” Corrofive of Arſenic ; Preparation thereof, 


its Virtues, 650. when to be attempted, how 


Oil of Guaiac ; ion thereof, its Virtues, | Operation of the Reduction 
671. , how perfo 7. 3 
Oil of Gum-Ammoniack ; Preparation thereof, | Operation of the Reduction of the Matrix, ibid. ors 11. Emperor of Germany, died of Grief, 
its Virtues, 691. ; Operation of the Seton, how perform d, 485. | ibid. x 
fr NE INNS Orho III. Em of G , cauſed his 
its Virtues, 696. | a x attempted, how performed by the lit Wife to be burnt alive; thought to have in- 
Oil, eſſential of Juniper-berries, Preparation] tle Apparatus in Women, 493. By the hi ſtituted the Electoral * N 
thereof, its V irtues, 675. A us, by the — in — 8 


Oil of Mercury, Preparation thereof, its Vir- 


by Frere Jacques, and followed by Mr. Che- 


Othocarus II. King of Bohemia, refuſed the 


Empire, died in a Battle 569. 
tues, 643. , I. felden, Seaſons proper for . Orhoniel, of the. Je 
Oil 1 nne are of the Tendon, when = Judge of che Jews, in Chronology, 
thereof, its virtues, ibid. attempted, how ormed, the Ap-|Ovary, in Anatomy, Theory thereof, : 
Oil of Saturn, Preparation thereof, its Virtues, paratus and 85. ; 4. 71, Lordſhip, Deſcription 4 bg 
635: Operation of the Trepan, both |Ovid, Poet, 329. 
my Tartar, Preparation thereof, its Virtues, 3 488. — , _— Diviſion thereof, by Wil- 
3. therein, pparatus Ban- io Wood ward's Obſervation 6 
Oil of Tin, Preparation thereof, its Virtues, | dage, ibid. ops ; 0 | 


632. 
Oil of Tobacco, Preparation thereof, its Vir-] Deſcription thereof, its Virtues, 378. 
Opium, in Ch 

Virtues, ibid. 
Oil dulcified of Vitriol, Preparation thereof, 


689. yay, Preparation thereof 
On. of — Preparation thereof, its Opilin: Maximus, in Chronology, his Hitag, 
527. 


Ophyogloſſum, Serpent's Tongue, in Botany, 


upon, 117. 


its Virtues, 663. 

Olaus, Naturaliſt, his Sentiment on the Tranſ- 
migration of Birds, 119. 

Olacranum, in Anatomy, 52. 

. Oleron, City, Biſhop, 1100. , 

Olfactory Nerve, in Anatomy, 83. ſertion, Office, 83. Pagodo, indian Coin, 453. 
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Seminervoſus, Muſcle, in Anatomy, its Proceſs 6 Aſtrology, 244 I— of Venus, Preparation, Doſes, Doſes, and Vir- 
and Inſertion, 101. — in i wess thereof, — aa — 636, 647 6 7- 
3 Muſcle, in Anatomy, its Proceſs , Pope, his Hiſtory, 579. 1 ow + 4 
Inſertion, | Arien, at Picket, 106 © ER 
Send, Province, Deſcription thereof, 1148, Sixtus I. Pope, ; rene he nette Wc Vital of Mars, Preparation, Doſes, 
Seneca, A age 3c hs Senients on burning „ 574 and Virtues thereof, 38. 
the Books of Labienus, 329- Sixtus II. Pope, his Hiſtory, 575. | —— of Water-Creſles, Preparati6n, Doſes, 
Sens, City, Archbiſhoprick, 1 Sixtus III. Pope, his Hiſtory, 61d. N and Virtnes thereof, 677. 
Senſation, a Faculty of the how ef- | Sixtus IV. Pope, his Hiſtory, . —— of Wax, Preparation, Doſes, and Vir- 
fected, 114. Sixtus V. Pope, ex Heary 1. ; tues thereof, 699 - | 
Sept-et-le-va, at Baſlet, Quinze, Trent, 80 King of France, 585. Spiritual Books, 3389. q 
iſſant, Pg: I Smolenſto, Province, 1120. Spirituous Water of Cinnamon, Preparation 
Septum Lucidum, in Anatomy, $2. Soconuſco, Province, Deſcription thereof, 1177. | Doſes, and Virtues thereof, 672. 
Sequin, Italian Coin, its Value, 751. . | Sogdiames, King of Babylon, his Hiſtory, 517. Spitberg, in Geography, 1183. | 
Seregippe, — Deſcription thereof, 1175. Solar Month, in Calendar, what, 417. Spleen, in Anatomy, its Figure, Situation, 62, 
2 Pope, ordered Agnus Dei, c. to Solar or Aſtronomical Y Year, in Clones, how Different Sentiments on its Uſe, 63. 
fung at the Breaking the Bread for the determined, 418. Of te Pe of te the | Squadrons, in Army, 224. 
Communion, 579. ews, 419. Of the Syrians, St. 2 his Bolbine of the Eucharift, 96s 
$ergius IL. Pope, the ben who granted Indul- 420. His Works, Remarks thereupon, | by De 
gences for v 28 Churches, 580. Soleure, Canton, Deſcription thereof, 116. 23. 
Sergius III. Pope, his Hiſtory, 222 IsSolid, in Geometry, 118 Fe. — ii n 1171. 
Sergius IV. Pope, his Hiſtory, 581, Soliman I. e . St. Athana his 
Serjeant, in Army, his ties, Duties, 225.] ry, 588. Works, ee che ſame, 321 
Series of Quantities, in um OF Solimas II. A. his ken, 55. Emperor St. Auguſtin; his Doctrine of the Euchariſt, 95. 
Series of Medals, in Antiquities, how form- of the Turks, his Hiſtory, 589. — orks, Remarks thereupon by the 
ed, 145. Solomon, in Chronology, his „506. n 326, kW 
Serpentine, : a Chymiſtry, 62 Solſtices, in Aſtronomy, æſtival and byemal, 257. Works, Remarks there- 
"am, wild Betony, in e Deity Sonta, * of — at Java, 76 761. 2 - 322. 
tion and Virtues thereof, 381. Soiffonors, K * St. Bernard, Town, 1100. 
Servitude, in Ethicks, ſeveral Kinds there- —— ee St. Chryſoſtom, his Doctrine of the Euchariſt, 
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tomy, 98. reans, Stoicks, and Des Cartes; its Manner Se. Chriftopher, land, 1181. 
Setting Dog, for Fowling, how trained, 1044. of reſiding i in the Body, 112. St. Clement, Biſhop of Rome, 573. 


Several Sects of Anabaptiſts, 401. 1 South-Sea Company, in England, its firſt Eſta- Se. Croix, Iſland, 1181. 
Scverinus, Pope, condemned the Ectheſis, pub- bliſhment, the Advantages it by the | St. 2 of Alexandria, his Doctrine of the 


the Emperor Heracli T of U firſt Treaty with the | Euchariſt, 96 
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Sexe des, in Aftrology, | Sat of Aſfyria, his Hiſtory, 505.) St. Fabianus, [Biſhop of Rome, his Hiſtory, 


Shadow, in Dialling, Theory 2 860. Sozarmus, King of Aſſyria, his Hiſtory, ibid. 


$ v Cure there-] Slate, in B 4- a. Fir, : 8. 
bankers enereal, in Chirurgery, Cure ec, Dub. — 302 & Free, and Aud. un Ris Deer 
thereof, 1161. 


Shekel, Jewiſh Coin, its Value, 7 Spahis, in the | Armies, what, 225. 

1 ty tc, aki: aſs Genera! Officer, in, the Otto- St. Gaudentius, his his Doctrine of the Euchariſt, 
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Shrubs, in Botany, Divigon thereaf, 364. | Spaniards, their Character, 1130. St. Gre gory Niſſen, 1 Doctrine of the Eu- 
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re A 766 us 1 n Aung, Ber Of. St. Helena, Iſland, in Africa, Deſcription 


* in | Ann; its Figure, permatick - Arteries, , in 

fice, 6 thereof, 1161. 
Siam, * Deſcription thereof, 1151 Spermatick Veſſels, in Anatomy, their Num St. Helena Neva, Iſland, in Africa, Deſcription 
eee e 
ideria, Province 1120. omen, f. Jago, City, P, 1 i 
Sicilian en a phere, in Aſtronomy, 255: We com- Fe. James, in Africa, Deleription there- 


" Sicilian, their *» . on, 3 
-- Sicily, "earn cr Bb 11 I 8 


g of Jemaem by "Ti, Nie, 


of ſeveral Circles and Points, 256. of, 1161. es 
1 . — 2 . 2 278 . Jerome, his Works, Remarks thereupon, 
i, ai Sorts thirds, 29 the ſame, 323, 3 324. his Golpd, Remarks 


ol, 525- " [Shore in Geometry, 1194 SOR 18 ohn the 1 
Siege, in Fortification, 3 1024. Spherical 3 25 5 $7] port, Wok Shes” 
1028. | | Sphericity of the to der e Nee, Cauie 35 oh Damakenas his his” 33 of the 
Sienoii, Province, Delcripiia iption thereof, hereof, i132. thereof, to dir ewto 4. Sc. u, of Damieta, * 
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; «2 8 * | | . * its Situation and 
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thereof, 328. 

2 e 1195 e 

Ct. do, 

St. Maria, . Dara 
thereof, 1161. 


St. Miguel, 
St. Palais, oy” 1100. 
= Papoul, City, Biſhop. 
1 e wW 
lan 
$7. Pol treit Chateaux, City, 
St. Severet, City, 1 100. 


St. Stephen, Town, 9 larval, 1169 


St. Thomas, Iſland, 
Se. Vincent, Ca yr 1125 s 


Stair-Caſes, in Building, 
of, 399. Coiniig, 741 
tan in Coinin Rds 

Standard, bore by the Roman Legions, 239. 

Stars, in Aſtronomy, their Formation in 
Coetlogon's Hypotheſis, their Motion, 265. 
Their Latitude and Longitude, according to 
Hipparehus ; their Magnitude, 9 K 1 

their different Claſſes ; their Diſtance 

us ; have no diurnal Parallax, but an annual 

one, confirmed by Flamſted, 266. Their. 

Number, divided into 48 Conſtellations by 

2 Antients, into 60 by the Moderns, 


* 1102, 


3 Venice, Deſcription thereof, 1133. 

Stater, Grecian Coin, 739. 

Statuary Cann, in N 

Statue, in Antiquities, o Sela ins, 132. 
Of Latona, ibid. Of Nerva, ibid. Of Mi- 

nerva, by Phidias, 133. 

Statues, wang,” and Roman, 139. 

Steel, in Cutlery, Preparation thereof, 863. 

Steno, *Anatomiſt, wrote on the upper 
Ducts, Cc. 105. 

Steno Sture, King of Sweden, his Hiſtory, $87. 

Stephen I. King of Hungary de Apoltle of 

own Kingdom, 566. 

Stephen II. called Thunderbolt, King of Hun- 
gary; abdicated to become a Monk, ibid. 
Stephen III. King of Hungary, his Hiſtory, ib. 
Stephen IV. King of Hungary, his Hiſtory, 36. 
Stepben V. King of Hungary, his Hiſtory, ib. 
Stephen I. Pope, his Hiſtory, 575. 

Stephen II. Pope, his Hiſtory, 579. 
Stephen III. Pope, retired into France, ibid. 
Stephen IV. Pope, his Hiſtory, ibid. 
Stepben V. Pope, came into France, where he 
crowned Louis the Gentle, 1bid. | 
ag VI. Pope, his Differences with Baſil 
ES 


Empeter of Conſtantino- 
5e ii 


Po condemned the Memory 
of Formoſus, (th Predeceſſor, ibid. 


Stephen VIII. Pope, his Hiſtory, ibid. 
Stobben IX. Fon, bd D 
Stephen X. Pope, called the Great, died with 
the Reputation of a Saint, 582. 
Stermaren, Province, Deſcription thereof, 1123. 
Sternum in Anatomy ; Structures, Form, $1 
tuation, and Uſes thereof, 50. 
Stetin, City, capit. 1110, 1111. 
„In Chymiſtry, 701. 
Stiptick-Water, in Chymiſtry, 66 1. 
Stiria, Country, Deſcription thereof, 1 . . 
Stomach, in Anatomy ; its different 
branes, Situation, Form, Orifices, Office, 55. 
Stomachick of 'Poterius, in Chymiſtry, Prepa- 
ration thereof, its Virtues, Remarks there- 
upon, 646. 
Son 2 Building, different Sorts thereof, how 
Stooping, & Falconry, 991. 


Stre G , 118 
ae e Bling, 403 
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Sel, in Dl in Dialling, . — Peel, 867, 868. 
Suabia, Province, Deſcription thereof, 2 
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Subdeacons, i in the Clergy their 
Sublimate, in Ch ergy, their Origin Mo 
ry; Preparation Virtues thereof, Re- 


marks thereupon, 641, 
Sublimate of ye arg in 
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r Fractions, in Species, in Alge- 


Sade, | in 
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| Superficies, in 


JS rea 


Chymiſtry, Prepara- 


: 


there- | Tai/lexr, at Baſſet, 1067. 


Suffolk, ag. Ss 226. 


Sugar, in Chymiſtry, II Preparation, 
and V thereof, 6 e 
Sugar Candy, in Chymiſtry, white, brown ; 


dn” in n, in Aftronomy its Nature, Fi 
tuation, Surface, Molecule, 271. 
rent Diameter, Courſe, P 


Geometry, 
Superiority of the Biſhop abov Wers 
Surd, in Lig — 32. y ag 


Surds, in Arithmetick ; an le and compound, 
their Reduction, 221. 1 
11 — County, 1126. 


Suſe, Province, in Geography, 1162. 


Suſdal, Province, 1120, 


de | Suſſex, County, ibid, 


County, 1128. 

utures, in Anatomy, and common, 
Coronal, Lamboyde, Sagittal, 46. Falſe 
el g eſthmoidal, ſpcenoidal, zigoma- 


Sutures, in Chirurgery, incarnative, reſtric- 
tive, 460. Conſervative, 470. 
Swamerdam, N 120. 


Sweden, Kingdom, 1120. Deſcription and Di- 
viſion — 1121. 


"| Sxweden, Province, Deſcription thereof, ib d. 


Swedes, their Character, 1121. 
Swwitzerland, Country, Diviſion ard Deſerip- 
tion thereof, 1115, 1116. 
Sqvitzers, their Character, 1116. 
Syaneuroſis, in Anatomy, 44- 
Sydereal Year, in Aſtronomy, 284. 
Selen; Anatomiſt, 10 05. 
ymbol of Nice, in Arianiſm, 186. 
Symbolical Columns, in Antiquities, I 
2 Powder, in Chymiſtry, 
on thereof, Romances thereupon, 
5 2 i 662. 
ympathetic in Ch ; 
thereof, their W 
thereu , ibid. 


2 s, in Anatomy, 44. 


9. 
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in Anatomy, 1614. 


Synodical Month, in Aſtronomy, 275. 
Synthereſis, in Ethicks, what, 938. 
Syntheſis, in Chirurgery, 460. 

S City, 5 1135. 

it, Deſcription . 1145,1T, 


146. 
Syſtern of the Miſſiſippi Company, in France ; 
Hiſtory thereof, 815. 
Syſtem, in Aſtronomy, 257. 


Syſtem of Tony; in Aſtronomy ; Explanation 


thereof, 2 
3 nation thereof, 258. 
— of Des Cartes; Explanation thereof, 259. 
of the Formation of the World, 264. 


—— of Tycho Fabe; Explanation thereof, 
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[ of Sir Ifaac Newton, of the Formation of 


the World; Explanation thereof, 265. 

— of De C on, of the Formation of the 
World, ibid. of of the fix'd Stars, ibid. 
Syzygies, i in Aſtronomy Explanation thereof, 

275. 1. | 


ef, Province ; Deſcription thereof, 
Diesels Jewiſh Feaſt; Solemnity thereof, 


1001. 

Table of of Diviſion, in Ahmet ; Explanation 
thereof, 201. 

Table of Multiplication, i in Arithmetick, other- 
wiſe called Pythagoras s Table ; Explanation 
thereof, ' 200 

[2 of 3 in Arithmetick ; en 

- thereof, 217. | 

1 of E in Calendar, 427, 429. 

Table of the Twelve Houſes, in Fr 
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Chirurgery, what, 
Talus, in Fortification, — obs. 2 | 
Deſcription and Uſe thereof, 1015, 
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were a Preparation thereof, its 

irtues, 6 

Tartar, Suat chalibeated ; Preparation there- 
of, its Virtues, bid. 

Tartar, 


tues, i 

Tartar, diffotuble Emetick Preparation there- 
of, its Virtues, ibid. 

Tartar vitriolated ; Preparation thereof, its 
Virtues, 684. 

Tartars, their Character, 1154. 


r Great, 1154. theres 
» 1158 | | 
Taſte, in „Theory thereof, 91. 

Tatien, ſacred br. his Works ; 838 
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zOrs, ; Method thereof, 863. 
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in Denmark, their ſeveral Products, 
749- 


and Commodities, 758. 
in France, their ſeveral Products and 


thereof, 1135. His remarkable Speech fo HO, 5537 Commodities, 749. 


Terra Auftralis Hiſtory thereof, 1183. ' Succeſſor, ibid. 
Terra di Lawvauro, Province, Deſeri 


of, 1132. Tibellus, a Poet, 329. 


ption there-| Tibia, in Anatomy, 54. 


Terra d Otranto, Province, Deſcription there-|Tical, Indian Coin, its Value, 780 
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Animals Diviſion and Hiſtory there- 
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1084, 1088. ö Service, Pay, 240. Commodities, ibid. 
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Situation, U 66. n 
Teſtoon, old Coin; its Value, 741. 
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Theo hyla2us, Anti-pope, his Hiſtory, 586. | Toulou/ain, Territory, iption ther Aſia, 11 | 

Thecobilus l. Emperor of Conflaneinople, his — n | | Turkey, in in Earope, Empire, 1137. Deſcrip- 

iſtory, 5.36 Touraine, Province, iptian thereof, 1 tion thereof, 1138. In Aſia, 218 Rules 
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gative, P , Plane, ibid. Tournefort, a celebrated French Botaniſt, 363. | thereof, 18 its 

' 29. Solid, % Univerſal, 28, Tournen, Cardinal de; his to Francis I. T , in Chymiſtry, Hiſtory thereof, 

Theorems, in Geometry, 1186. King of France, to difluade him from fa-| Virtues, 68 


Theoretical Arithmetick, 221. 


— * 


Hiſtory, 508, 509. 22 
Paranymphus of the Calviniſts, Tlaſcalla, 8 Deſcription thereof, 


and Vir- Trench, in Fortification, how open 


on thereof, i 
vince, 5 Jorerk, 1173, 


ciferous, 364, Lanigerous Trees, ibid. 


'd, how 
Advanced, how _——_ 9 
Prepa - Triump olumns, in Antiquities, 139. Gra- 
minalis, Muralis, Naval Obſlionalis, O. 
vans, Triumphalis,. Vallaris, Deſcription 
thereof, ibid. 


Triumphal Arches, in Antiquities, Deſcription 
thereof, ibid. 


umvirate, French, under Charls: IX. why 
thus called ; their Meaſures inſt the 
Queen Mother, and to ſuppreſs Calviniſm ; 
gain Anthony King of Navarre to their Par- 
| Bier ty,” and the Pariſians; ſucceed in all their 
rizes, and. beat the Rebels, 453, 454- 
* Army, Officers thereof, reſ- 
ive Duties, 224. 
Tropicks, in Aſttonomy, whence their Name, 
| Trogicks Geograph f the Cancer, and 
in „ © cer, 
and of the Gren. 1076. Their Uſes, 
a [1077s 


obacco, in Botany, Hiſtory thereof, 381. Ins Troy-weight, in commerce, 762. Averdu- 


poiſe, 768: 2 ibid. 


> the French, 537. obiah, in Chronology, his Hiſtory, 508, Truth, in Etkieks, 949. 


Tully's Sentiment on Aſtrology, 24 el 1 


| cal, ibid, malignant, 462. natural, 461. 
2,301, | Difference between them and Abſceſles, 


Toes, in Anatomy, their Number and Figure, Tumours in Chirurgery, 401. 


ed Atheift, his Hiſtory, 
erſian Money of Account, te | 


F 


233. 
thereof, Turin, City, Archbiſhop, 1134. 
1Turkih _ Deſcription thereof, 1141. 
ITurtiſb Croatia, Deſcri thereof, ibid. 
Turkiſh Dalmatia, Deſcription thereof, ibid. 
Turi, their Character, in Europe, 1137+ 


43 8 Aſks at the. Tuſcan Order, in Architecture, "how called by 


bray, and Le Clerc's O- 
Vitruvius ; : "M. 1 „ uckere 


on thereu 
pry ns 2 "3 168. Thoſe of Vitruvius, 
and others, 169. Origin th thereof, 179- | 


in America, their ſeveral Products 
H. abba, their ſeveral Produtts and | 


in Zaft-Indies, their ſeveral Products, . 


— in Ruſſia, their ſeveral Products and 
— — In Spain, their ſeveral Products and 
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g Denz Deſeriph 
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Deſc 
Tycho Brabe, A 


Aſtronomer, 263. 
Tychonick Syſtem; Origin and Theory there- 
795 262. 


ved * Kepler, 263. 
Tygris, River, n Aſia ce and 
N 
Tye 393- Their > Dimenſions by Statute, ibid. 
Tympanum, in Anatomy; its Situation, Tex- 
ture, Figure, and Uſes, 47. 
Tyreonnel, County, Deſcription thereof, 1129. 
Hel, Country, Deſcription thereof, 1106, 


I, v. 


7A, Province, Deſcript. thereof, 11 20. 
Val di Demona, Province, in Sicily; De- 
ſcription thereof, 11 36. 
Val di Lazaro, Province, in Sicily; Deſcription | | 
thereof, ibid. 


Val di Neto, Province, in Sicily; Deſcription 
thereof, ibid. 


FValachia, | heir 8 3 therebf, 1141. 

Valachians 1142. 

Valdemar, of Sweden'; his Hiſtory, 587. 

Valence, City, 1102. 

Valence, — — 

Valentine, Pope 

Valentinian I. LE peror, 3 ſtory, 5 30. 

Valentini an II. 76 Anal his Hiſtory, 2 

Valentinian III. Emperor, lis Hiſtory, 531. 

Valerian, Roman Emperor, his Hiſtory, 528. 

Valetiana ſylveſtris, Valerian, in 8 De- 

thereof; its Virtues, 

Valerius Flatcus, a Poet, his W. ; Rede! 
thereupon, 329. 

Valerius Flaccus, Hiſtorian, his Works Re- 
marks thereupon, 330. 

Valois, Territory of, Deſtription thereof, 1094. 

Valteline, Country, Deſcription thereof, 1146. 

Van-Guard, in Army, how drawn ta Advaw 


Van * famous Alchymiſt, 26. 
Vannes, City, — woo * 

Varices, in ery, 462. 

Vaſa deferentia, in Anatomy z their Colour, 

re, Situation, Process, Uſe, 65˙ 

Fan, . M. a celebrated French Engineer, his 
Method of a regular Pentagon; 1016, 1017. 
His Lunettes, 1018. His Method' of 

foruhing Places in a Campaign, both an- 
tient modern ; ſeven ex 2 Maxims 
of the latter, 1020. How to make the Flanks 

and cover them, to raze the Ditch, — 1 
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Coats, Diſtiaction wWẽith to. their Si- 0 cording co 1K nd Dr. | 
tuation id. Their Number, 105. Mead, 7574. 8 it 1 s its — ac- 
Vellay, Territory, Deſcription thereof, 1100. 2 o Van H . Charas, | 


Vena cava, ih Anatomy; its Magnitude, In- 
2 Cdats, Use by 74 
Vena pulmonaris; its Situation, Inſartion, Pro- 
ceſs, Office, ibid. | 

Vene laftez, in Anatomy, diſcoveredby Aſel- 
1 2 lf Sarts of them, their P 

Office, 60. 

Venereal Tumours,. in-Ckirurgery,. 467. 
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Vertebtae of the Lolns, their Situation, Figure, 
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Situation, Textu 
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other Authors, 751. 
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Sen- 
Cartes thereupon, 74- 


Of 


284. Diſcoveries of La Hire 
Campini; Sentiment of 55 6 G Hide: 
upon, 285. Its Pliznomena ; viſible Con- 
Junction with the Sun, its Diſtance from it, 
from the Earth, its Motion, ibid. Its Paſſa 


dhe next, according to Dr, 


on thereof, 
72225 Province, 3 — be 


22. 


9. His at, the ©: a 

2 Ge ted by F. Layne, 
eſuits, ibid. 

ot 7, Province, 

Vertebrz, in Anatom 

Vertebræ of the Back; 

Number, Office, 50. 
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their Situaticn, Figure, 


Number, Office, ibid. 
Vertebræ of the Neck; thejr Situation, Figure, 


—— Offi 
Plants, ts, it Bdrany, 368. 


Anatomy on a . V 


»$ F. 
gy *— ; 
Situation, Office, 65. 


Deſcription thereof, 1 
Vicentine, Province inks ption thereof, 1134 | 


Victor I. Pope; ſent Evangeliſts into 


„ 592, 
is de, . 
City, +. capit, Archb. 1102. 
ity, Archb. 1102. 
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Vitor 11 Pope, 

Vieor III. yn 

Vi ienna, in Poe 
ienne, in Dauphine, 


1 a"4 of the Brain and Nerves, 105. 
2 or Eue, Origin thereof ; how cele- 
tated, 1002. 


1 < ry _ his Hiſtory, yy. 


Viguola, Architect, 170. 
1 of the Aiitledty, in Antiquities ; De- 
cri 


ption thereof, 143, 144. 

Vindication, in Frhi 94 

| Vine, i in Agriculture,, { lever: Kinds thereof, to · 

| pagan per for 2 Engliſh Climate ; E. 
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by Slips, Layers, or Sacklers ; 
to be planted, 5 cultivated, 10, 11. 
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'Venus, in Aſtronomy ; its Diameter, Li | 
\ Caſſini, and — 
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ge — Architef, 164. : . 
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ly 
Deſcription thereof, 1133. 
'Unbria 


Pliyfician, the firſt who ſer} 
10g. I? 


aſſes, French Anatomiſt , wrote on the] L 
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Vitriol of Mars, in Ch 
and | Vitriol, in 9 Qu oa 


red; their 
Calcnaton, Düben, 


Vivarail, 
- iviers, City, Biſhop. * 


F Animals ; Diviſton there | 
of by Willow 1 , . 


„ Province, Deſcri thereof 
Umpirage, in Oomencrcs, Form cre, 14 P 
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112. ent of the 

, and of Des Carts thereupon, ib 

Underwalden , Canton, thete- 
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vinces, in G 

and Diviſiom thereof, OO, 

Unity of the Chritan Church Origin there- 

reſerved in the = 


599, 5 , How i 


at preſent, ; 


Scot- | Volatiles, in Animals, dau, 


118, 119. 
Vole, at Ombre, 


Upland, Province, Pererpeon thereof, 1122. 
raguay, Province, Deſcription thereof. 1175. 

Urbamus I. Pope, introduced in the Miniſtry of 

the Altar the Uſe of Silver Chalices, 574. 


Urbanus II. Po * Fra 5 582. 
died of Sorrow for the 
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b Aſtronomy, the Stars. it con- 
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Coetlogon, 693. ener? at- 
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Vitalian, Pope, his Hiſtory, 578. 

Vitellius, Emperogs, his _ 24. | 
Vitiza, King of the Viſigoths, iſtory, 543- 
Vitrea, Coat of the Eye, in Anatomy; its Si- 
"_ and Extent, 86, 


1 in Eagland, 1002, 


in Wales, Principality, 


Achtendenk, Biſhop, 1114. 


af, Town in Switzerland, 1116. 
Town, 1114. 


— low he 


alcheren, Iſland, 1114. 
F. ad County, Deſcription 


eres, 1108, 
Waldfeut, 


Imperial Town, 1107. 
_ Hiſtory v 1124 


| Diviſion and 


— . ent abel of the 


Antics in a ger Troy 


| 
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thereof, its Virtues, — 8 638. 


Detteiptem 


\ Wadiſchwill, Town in Switzer 1116, 


* 
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$ 


1 
H 


- their Uſe, ibid. Mud or' plaiſter'd Walls, | 

how raiſed, ibid. © - « | 
Wall in the Front and Rear, Party, how to be 
built, by Statute, in England, 300: | 

Wallia, King of the V itigoths, his Hiltory 542. 

Walaut-tregs, in Chymiitry, Hiſtory thereof, 
57. * 

War, City, in Turcomania, 1147. 

% range, City, in Norway, 1123. 

u arberg, City, in Zeland, 1107. 

Wardai, City, in Norway, ibid. 

Wardhbus, Government, in Norway, 1123. 

+ Wardbus," Town, in Norway, ibid. 

Warble to, in Falconcy, 991. 

Wars, Roman, in Chroaology, 521. Aſiatick, 
ibid. Jugurthine, ibid. Numentian, ibid. 
Punick, 761d. ; 

Hasse, City, in Poland, 1142. 

Wartembourg, Barony, 1109. 

Warwick, County, Deſcription thereof, 1126. 

Wafte-Book, in Book-keeping, 335- 

Wacch, in Clock-making, how — 727. 

Water in Chymiſtry, of Allom, Diſtillation 
thereof, its Virtues, 665. Of Carduus Bene- 
dictus, Diſtillation thereof, its Virtues, 675. 
Of Cinnamon, Diſtillation thereof, its Vir- 
tues, 672. Water of Hart's-Horn, Diſtil- 

lation thereof, its Virtues, 37 Of Juniper- 
berries, its virtues, 675. Meliſſa, prepa- 
ration thereof, its victues, ibid. Of Orange- 
Flowers, Diitillation thereof, 678. Of R 
Preparation thereof its virtues, 647. 
Viper, Sudoriick, Diſtillation th its 
Virtues, 694. Of Walnuts, Diſtillation 
thereof, its Virtues, 678. 

Water, in Elements, of Boerhaave, go6, 907. 
Of Des Cartes, 905. Of the Epicureans, 
ibid. Of Helmont, 908. Of Thales Mile- 


ſius, 907. 
Water-Dog, in Fowling, how choſen, how 
ption-thereof, 1129. 


taught, 1057. 
Waterford, County, Deſcri 
Wacer-Gilding, in Gilding, Art thereof, 1261. 
Wax, in Chymiſtry, Hiſtory and” Preparation 
thereof, its Virtues, 697. 
Wax-Candles, in Candle-Making, Art thereof, 
457+ 
Weak, in Calendar, its Diviſion into ſeven 
Days, Origin thereof, how called by the 
Jews, ibid. Origin thereof, among the Ro- 
mans, Greeks, Italians, Celtz, onians; 
according to Grotius, 417. Names of the 
ſeyeral Days of the Week, among the Hea- 
thens, Reaſon thereof according to Dion 
Caſas, ibid. ' 
Weicker/heim, City, Imperial, 1108. 
Weight, in Commerce, African, 765. Chineſe, 
"bid. Dutch, 764. Engliſh, 33 and 
Domeſtick, 762.2 + French, ibid, Ger- 


VP. 
. 
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Will, Voluntas, Definition thereof, Father 
Malbranche's Opinion thereupon, 112. 
William the Conqueror, Duke of N 
and King of England, his Hiſtory, 558. 
William II. called Rufus, King of land, 
killed in the new Foreſt, 76:4. 
Wilkam III. King of Great Britain, his Hiſtory 
60. 
Willis, Dr. Engliſh Anatomiſt, 73. 
Willoughby, Mr. an Engliſh Naturaliſt, his Di- 
viſion of Fiſhes into oviparous and vivipa- 


rous, 117. | 

Wilts, County, Deſcription thereof, 1126. 

Wind, in Geography, Diviſion thereof, 1078. 

Cardinal, Collateral, ibid. How uſed by 
the antient Greeks, 078, 1079. 

r in Building, their Dimenſions, Rules 
thereof, 397. , 

Windows, Neckties, made, Dormer, 
Luthern, Tranſan, Rules thereof, ibid. | 

Wine, in Agriculture, making, fining, tunning, 

11. 

Wine, Engliſh, Method of making it according 

to Meit. Mortimer and Bradley, 1%,j Me- 

rey formenting, ibid. Goodneſs of Wine, 

101d. 


Wine in France, how diſtinguiſh'd, ed, 
ſweet, Bouru, Cuve, . Py 


» 


Wine, natural, : Pricked, flat, ſulphured, 
Colour, Chip, Rapes, ibid. 

Wine, in Chymiſtry, Theory of its Fermenta- 
tion, Diſti 


tion thereof into Brandy, Diſ- 

ſertation thereupon, Spirit thereof, Dillerta- 
tion thereupon, 680. 

Win/heim, Imperial Town, 1108. 

Winſhoten, Town, 1114. 

Wirtungus, Anatomiſt, 105. 

Wirtzberg, Biſhop, 1108. 

Wiſe, Mr. a 1 Engliſh Gardener, 21. 

Wijmar, Lordſhip, Deſcription thereof, 1122. 
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Witgentren, County, 1108. 
Witlick, Town, in the Arch. of Triers, 1114. 
Wittemberg, City, in Saxony, 1110. 
Witrenhauſen, Town, 1108. 
Woad, in Dying, Hiſtory thereof, 880. 
Loborg, City, in Zeland, 1123. 
Warden, Town in Holland, 1114. 
Wolaw, Dutchy, 1109. 
Wolmar, Melchior, a 


Molodimeria, Province, 1120. nor: 


man, ibid. Grecian, 782. Of Java, 765: Jey 

iſh, 762. Italian, 764. Muſcovite, %. 
Perſian, * 5 Portugueſe, 764. Roman, 
762. 


Of Siam, ibid. Spaniſh, 763. 
. Dutchy, Deſcription thereof, 1110, 
Wal, in Bring, Hitory thereof. 380. 
Weldentz, Town, in the Archbiſhop of Triers, 
reh, their Charatter, 1124. | 


W.nceſl i; I. King of Bohemia, his Hiſtory, 569 |.” 
| 


Menceſſas II. King of Bohemia, his Hiſtory, 
Wence/las III. King 


of, 1114. 
W:ftmania, Province, Deſcription thereof, 1 122. 
W:/ftmeath, County, Deſcription thereof, 1 1 29. 
8 Circle, 1111. Deſcription there- 
of, 1112. 
Weftrogothy, Province, Deſcription thereof, 
1122. | 
Wexford, County, Deſcription thereof, 1128. 


Wharton, Dr. Engliſh Anatomiſt, wrote on | 


the Glands, 105. | 

Wheel, in Clock-making, crown, contract, 

|, 727. , 

Whiſto, Mr. a celebrated Engliſh Aſtronomer, 
his Theory of the Deluge, r28, Refuted 
by D. Caetlogon, 128, 129. 

Wh:linia, — Deſcription thereof, 1118. 

Wiatke, Province, Deſcription thereof, 1120. 

Wiburg, Biſhop, in North Jutland, 1123. 

Wight, Iſland, Deſcrigtion thereof, 1125. 

Wicklen, Town, in Switzerland, 1116. 


States of the M 68. 
aka, 


of Bohemia, his Hiſtory, 1b. 
Menceſſas IV. King of Bohemia, his Hiſtory, ib. 
Wermeland, Province, Deſcription thereof, 1 122. 
W:ft-Friezland, Principality, Deſcription there- |: 


on the Foundation of Building, 394. 

Wound, in Chirargery, Definition thereof, 
' 8. Two Things to be conſider d firſt in 
. * "Wounds, ibid. ifference thereof, ibid. 


' ſimple, complicated 
0 Hiſtory there 


, as deliver d by Boer- 
haave, ibid. * f 
Wounds, in Children, ibid. Cure of 
Wounds, ibid. Symptoms of Wounds, 469. 


What's to be done in large Wounds, 1514. 


Conſequences drawn from Wounds, 164. 


Wickte-Duerfud, Town, 1114. | 


- 
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Witerick, King of the Viſigoths, his Hiſtory, 


| « £86. 
— — 1 — in Anatomy, 46. 
dangerous, mortal, Zodiac, 


Re- union of Wounds, how procured, bid. if Zug, Canton, Deſcripti 


oe” 
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ob ibid. "WW 7 8 
ounds of the Abdomen, how treated, 4 
Mt 5 my _ Fire-arms ; 8 _ 
ibid, How w they penetrate th 4 
ſtance of the Brain, %%. How when does, 
when attended with the Gangrene, bid. 
Wreſt, itinerary Meaſure, in Geography, 


108g. 
Wreſtling, Game, in Gaming, how practiſed 
thereof, 215. 


Wounds of the Face, 
Wounds of the Breaſt, 


in Britanny, 10 
Wreſtling Palzſtra, Antiquity 
Writing of Decimal Fractions, 215. 
Wulfſhagen, Town in the Lordſhip of Rapin, 

1110. | 
Waltow, Prefecture, in G phy, 1109. 
Wzewoeld I. great Duke of Muſcovy, his Hi. 


ſtory, = 
Wzewold II. great Duke of Muſcovy, his Hi. 
ſtory , ibid. ' 


X 
| | 
X Province, Deſeript. thereof, 1155. 
Anf, Province, Deſcript. thereof, 1154. 


Xanthium, leſs barre, in Botany, 
thereof ; its Virtues. 184. 

Xantung, Province, 4" 36 thereof, 1153. 
on, „ in China, ibid. J 

Xativa, Biſhoprick, in Spain, 1130. 

Aenfi, Province, Deſcription thereof, 1154. 

Ares de la Frontera, City in Andalufia, i 130, 

Aeris, Prince, in Arabia, 1147. 

Kimenche, Kin iption thereof, 1165. 

Vmo, Iſland, 4 — thereof, 1156. 

Va, Kingdom, Deſcription thereof, 1 165. 

Xunking, City, in China, 

ante, City, in China, 


Y 


EAR, in Calendar, Deſcription thereof; 
Obſervation of Caſſini, Bianchi, and De 
Hire thereupon, 1118. 
—— Solar, Aſtronomical, how determined, ib. 
— Tropical, or natural, what, bid. 
———Siderial, or aſtral, what, ibi4. 
—— Civil, Definition thereof, 76:9. 
— Common Civil, Definition thereof, 1674. 


1153. 


| — Biſſextile, Definition and Hiſtory there- 


of, ibid. 


|— Lunar, Definition and Hiſtory thereof, ib. 


— Lunar Aſtronomical, ibid. 
— Lunar Civil, bid. 


Molodimir I. Duke, or Prince of Muſcovy, —— Numa's Year, Definition and Hiftory 
562. » 419. | 
great Duke of Muſcovy, his Hi- | —— Egyptian Year, Definition and Hiſtory 
in :=t5on thereof, f — Steele, Deſcription and 
* . his of the Deluge, 129. Hiſtory thereof, ibid. | 
Refutation thereof, 130. | . —— Macedonian, Definition and Hiſtory 
Wood-lark, in Fowling, Hiſtory thereof, 1046. | thereof, ibid. 
1047. — jewiſh; Definition, Diviſion, and Hi- 
Worcefter, Province, Deſcription thereof, 1 126 thereof, ibid. | 
Works, aer, of Cailodorus, —— Perſian ; Definition and Hiſtory thereof, 
| thereupon, 327. 420. 
ef Evagrius, Remarks thereupon, | —— Arabick, and Turkiſh ; Definition and 
„ 338. | Hiſtory thereof, ibid. . 
upon, 761d. | of, 2zbid. 
——— of Sozomene, Remarks thereupon, n Definition, and Hiſtory there · 
7. | of, ibid. _ 
e Theodbret; Remarks thereupon, | — French; Definition thereof, ibid. 
_ — Civil, or Legal, in England; Definition 
— of Theodorus the Reader, Remarks f and Hiſtory thereof, ibid. 
| thereupon, ibid. | | * | 
— of the venerable Bede, Remarks there-| | | Z 
| upon, ibid. | 3 | 8 
Min lun, Town, in Friſeland, 1114. Aara, or Defart, Country; Deſcription 
Woretin, Province, Deſcription thereof, 1120. thereof, 1162. 
Wort, in Brewing, 387. | f acatecas, Province ; Deſcription thereof, 1177. 
Morte, Town, 1109. n anguebat, Coaſt of, Deſcription thereof, 1167, 
Wotton, Sir Henry, Architect, his Sentiment 1168. 


Zexo, the Twurian, Emperor of the Eaſt, his 


Iſland, thereof, 
png 4 _ 
Frigid, Tem 4. 
Zorobabel, in nology, Deſcription there- 
2 n thereof, 1116. 
Zui le, A „ his iſto » 432. „ 
Zurich, — Deſcription thereof, ibid. 


Deſcri ion 
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Zutphen, County, Deſcription thereof, 1114+ 


